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A 

Abelia  rupestris,  28 

Abronia  umbellata,  829 

Abutilon  Thompsoni,  133 

Acacia  dealbata,  431 ;  Drummondi, 

479 

Acanthus  mollis  latifolius,  85 
Achillea,  the  genus,  683 
Acrostichum  aureum,  283 
Ada  aurantiaca,  432 
Adiantum  macrophyllum,  735  ;  mono- 
chlamys,  251 

Advertising,  a  seedsman  on,  157 
iEchmea  fasciata,  283  ;  paniculigera, 
268 

brides  Houlletianum,  530 ;  macu- 
losum,  Prewett's  var.,  736;  Sa- 
vageanum,  633 
/Eschynanthus  speciosus,  60 
Albert  Nursery,  Peclcham  Rye,  412 
Albinism  in  British  plants,  555 
Allamanda  neriifolia,  672 ;  Wil- 
iamsii,  752,  781. 

Allium  neapolitanum,  431  ;  pulchel- 
lum,  777. 

Allotments,  231  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  181 
Almond,  the,  575 
Almonds,  double,  608 
Alocassia  Luciani,  607 
Alpine  plants,  491 

Amaryllis  J.  R,  Pitcher,  448;  G.  F. 
Wilson,  478 

Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  493  ;  new,  493 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  601 
American  Blight,  253  ;  effects  of,  on 
Apple  trees,  635 

Amorphophallus  campanulatus,  703 
Amorphophallus  imposture,  the,  357, 
553 

Anderson  v.  the  Vestry  of  St.  Jonn, 
Hampstead,  546 
Androsace  Laggeri,  559 
Anemone  Caffra,  363  ;  Pulsatilla,  527 
Anemones,  choice,  509  ;  Japanese,  9  ; 

spring  flowering,  538 
Angraecum  Kimballianum,  109 ;  pel- 
lucidum,  221 

Annuals  forcut  flowers,  522  ;  on  thin¬ 
ning,  623 

Ansellia  africana,  269 
Antholyza  aethiopica,  752 
Anthurium,  Andreanum,  557 ;  burford- 
diense,  591 ;  Laingi,  591  ;  Madame 
de  Smet-Duvivier,  699  ;  Scherzeria- 
num  Austinianum,  575 
Antirrhinums,  512  ;  dwarf  white,  833 
Ants  in  the  Hothouse,  374,  410 
Aphelandra  Chamissoniana,  282 
Aphis,  a  persecuted,  715 
App'e,  Annie  Elizabeth,  717  ;  Beauty 
of  Kent,  219 ;  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
108 ;  Blenheim  orange.  363  ;  Cal- 
ville  de  Prairies,  314  ;  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  448 ;  Cherry  Pearman,  332  ; 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  124  ;  Dume- 
low’s  seedling,  332 ;  Ecklinville, 
133 ;  Frogmore Prolific,  124 ;  Golden 
Noble,  166;  Golden  Spire,  829; 
Hoary  morning,  268  ;  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  410;  Ribston  Pippin,  ijo ; 
Tyler’s  Kernel,  332 ;  Warner’s 
King,  124,  267  ;  Winter  Hawthorn- 
den,  167 

Apple  blossom,  the,  605 
Apple  cultivation  for  market,  133 
Apples,  Mr.  Barlow's,  52 ;  in  India, 
407  ;  Orchard  House,  20 
Apple  tree,  the  largest  in  America,  523 
Apricot,  the,  156 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  657 ;  Stuartii, 
43i 

Aquilegias,  461 
Arabis  blepharophylla,  607 
Arachnanthe  Cathcartii,  669 ;  Clarkei, 
44 

Araucarias,  on  propagating,  604 
Arbutus  Unedo,  204 
Arddarroch,  notes  from,  109,  301 
Aristolochia  Goldieana,  623 
Arum  palestinum,  497 
Ascott  Park,  visit  of  the  N.C.S.  to, 
764 

Ash,  the,  and  human  habitations,  747 
Ash,  the  Mountain,  134 
Ashton  Court  gardens,  10 
Asparagus  Ferns,  575 
Asparagus,  male  and  female,  539 
Asperula  orientalis,  809 


Asplenium  hemionitis  cristatum,  51  x  ; 
lanceolatum  microdon,  634 ;  lunu- 
latum  and  its  varieties,  277  ;  obtu- 
satum  lucidum,  267 
Assam  Tea  plant,  107 
Assessment  Committees,  the  powers 
°f.  4X3 

Aster  alpinus  speciosus,  623  ;  diffusus 
horizontalis,  123  ;  ericoides,  122  ; 
sibericus,  768  ;  Orcuttii,  794 
Astilbe  japonica,  447  ;  japonica 
splendens,  575 

Asters  at  Chiswick,  38  ;  for  cutting, 
553 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Girdlestonei 
cristatum,  634 
Atriplex  Halimus,  448 
Aubretia  Leichtlinii,  358 
Aubretias,  rose-coloured,  431 
Auricula,  the,  492  ;  in  autumn,  120  ; 
-  in  winter,  182 
Auricula  bloom  at  Reading,  524 
Auricula  Society,  the  National,  540 
Auriculas,  the  northern  show,  572 
Auriculas,  521  ;  some  good,  216  ;  and 
the  Woolly  Aphis,  652,  668,  684 ; 
striped  and  double,  552 
Auriculas,  and  species  of  Primulas, 
464 

Autumn  leafiness,  84 
Axwell  Park,  58 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  409  ;  mollis 
flore  pleno  Norma,  497 ;  obtusa, 
3 1 1  ;  Souvenir  du  Director  Kickx, 
568 

Azaleas,  new  Indian,  540 


B 

Ball  decorations,  301 
Bamboo  Fibre,  135 
Banana,  Lady’s  Finger,  736 
Banana  production  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  576 

Barbacenia  squammata,  528 
Barleria  coerulea,  267 
Battersea  Park,  815 
Beans,  Butter,  791  ;  French  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  831  ;  Runner,  40,  59,  744 
Beaumanor  Hall,  74 
Bee-keeping,  56,  101 
Bees  and  Horticulture,  654 
Bee  swarming  case,  a,  157 
Begonia  Adonis,  166  ;  Credneri,  363  ; 
Lady  Addington,  634  ;  Martiniana, 
12;  Martianagrandiflora,  28  ;  Mrs. 
R.  Dean,  634;  Triomphede  Nancy, 
527;  William  Marshall,  634 ;  Schar- 
fiana,  166;  Winter  Gem,  315 
Begonias  as  bedders,  8,  196 
Begonias,  641,  649,  656,  699 ;  seedling 
double,  69 ;  M.  Crousse’s  new 
double,  152  ;  at  Forest  Hill,  23,  681, 
828 

Beilis  sylvestris,  623 
Berberris  stenophylla,  543 ;  Thun- 
bergii,  140 
Berries,  wild,  164 
Bertolonias,  new,  479 
Beschorneria  tubiflora,  528 
Bilbergia  Baraquiniana,  767 
Birds  and  their  uses,  260 
Birds  and  Buds,  340,  360,  375,  396, 
410,  448 

Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association, 
101,  142 
Bisterne,  462 

Blue  flowers  of  early  spring,  618 
Book  prices,  712 

Bordeaux  mixtures,  preparation  of  the, 
57i 

Border  flowers,  sweet-scented,  22 
Boronia  elatior,  479 ;  heteropohylla 
543 

Boston  Common,  Massachusetts,  713 
Botanical  Plants,  544 
Bouvardia  Purity,  107 
Bouvardias,  184 
Boy  Gardening,  648 
Brassavola  fragrans,  44 
Brassia  antherotes,  333 
Bravoa  geminiflora,  752 
Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle,  764 
Briar,  Sweet,  Lady  Penzance,  591 
Broccoli,  Hartland’s  April  Queen, 
591  ;  Purple  Sprouting,  204  ; 
Veitch’s  Model,  656  ;  Veitch’s  Self 
protecting,  204 


Broccoli,  notes  on,  423 
Broomfield,  Sale,  670 
Broom-rape,  the  smaller,  587 
Broussonetia,  fruiting  of  the,  747 
Brussels  Sprouts,  notes  on,  182 
Bryanthus  empatriformis,  575 
Bulb  fields  of  Holland,  650 
Bulbophyllum  amplum,  141 
Buitenzorg,  botanical  gardens  of,  570 
Burchellia  capensis,  801 


c 

Cabbage  aphis,  the,  343 
Cabbage,  Chinese,  507 ;  Ellam's  Early, 
752 

Cabbages  “  bolting,”  687;  early,  cul¬ 
ture  of,  782,  798  ;  Spring,  633  ;  on 
planting,  396  ;  young,  at  Christmas, 
188 

Cabbage,  the  cultivated  races  of  the, 
246,  262 

Caesarean  Nursery,  the,  134 
Caladiums,  701 

Caladium  Louis  Van  Houtte,  808 ; 
M.  Leon  Say,  808  ;  B.  S.  Williams, 
607,  634 

Calanthe  Dominii,  721  ;  excellens, 
333  ;  a  wonderful,  577 
Calanthes,  301  ;  culture  of,  474 ;  at 
Burford  Lodge,  189 
Calathea  Makoyana,  51 1 ;  zebrina,  139 
Calceolaria  angustifolia,  767 
Calceolarias,  bedding,  545  ;  Her¬ 
baceous,  269 

Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  124 
Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey,  124 
Calendula  pluvialis,  783 
California  for  gardeners,  323 ;  truck 
gardening  in,  246 
Californian  Orchard,  a,  672 
Calla  palustris,  777 
Callipsyche  aurantiaca,  330 ;  mira- 
bilis,  298 

Calochortus  macrocarpus,  777 
Camellia,  the,  391  ;  Beauty  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  479  ;  The  Duchess,  521 
Campanula  abietina,  699 ;  pyrami- 
dalis,  341  ;  rhomboidalis,  784 
Campbell's  Fumigating  Insecticides, 
656 

Canna  indica,  585 
Cannas,  new,  699 
Carapa  guianensis,  703 
Cardamine  pratensis,  double,  635 
Carex  tristachya,  283 
Carnation  ami  Picotee  Shows,  the 
National,  748;  the  Oxford  Union, 
780;  the  Manchester,  812;  the 
Birmingham,  796 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  new,  8,  699, 
752,  809 

Carnation  Mary  Morris,  296  ;  Selby, 
656  ;  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  591 
Carnations,  280 ;  border,  100,  326  ; 
at  Chiswick,  798  ;  Fancy,  476,  524  ; 
hardy,  236;  layering,  799 ;  seedling, 
24,  640,  752  ;  Mr.  Martin  Smith's 
Prizes,  152,  700;  ‘‘Variety,”  444, 
460,  508;  wintering,  218 
Carrots,  culture  of,  284 
Cassia  corymbosa,  139,  252 
Catalogues,  trade,  292 
Catasetum  Bungerothi  Randii,  109, 
269  ;  saccatum,  432  ;  tridentatum, 
481 

Cattleya  aurea  Lindeni,  109 ;  du 
Buyssoniana,  109  ;  Dowiana  and  its 
varieties,  41 ;  Dowiana,  Henrick’s 
var.,  27 ;  Dowiana  Imschottiana, 
109  ;  Dowiana  Lindeni,  141  ;  Gas- 
kelliana  speciosa,  818;  gigas  San- 
deriana,  625 ;  Hardyana,  Hamar 
Bass' var.,  769  ;  hybrida  Louryana, 
633;  hybrida  Prince  of  Wales,  633 ; 
intermedia,  double-flowered,  348 ; 
Loddigesii,  785 ;  maxima  peruviana, 
253  ;  Mendelii  Morganise  var.,  657  ; 
Mossise  alba,  704  ;  Mossixe  gigan- 
tea,  592  ;  Mossiae  Lawrenciae,  657  ; 
O’Brieniana,  238 ;  Reineckiana, 
Sander's  var.,  690;  Schroderas, 
Leyswoodi,  592  ;  Superba  splen¬ 
dens,  785  ;  Trianae  Hardyana,  449  ; 
Trainee  plumosa,  3S1  ;  Waroc- 
queana  amethystina,  109  ;  Waroc- 
queana  flammea,  109 
Cattleyas  from  Arddarroch,  397 


^rxx. 


Cauliflower,  a  new,  735 
Cauliflowers,  442,  617  ;  frame,  561 
Cave's  Nursery,  Isle  of  Wight,  543 
Cedar,  plants  named,  491 
Celmisia  spectabilis,  656 
Celosia  Huttonii,  277 
Centaurea  Cyanus  nana  compacta, 
735 ;  cynarioides,  783  ;  macroce- 
phala,  784 

Centropogan  Lucyanus,  381 
Cerasus  Avium  multiplex,  608 
Cereus  Claudianus,  348  ;  giganteus, 
235 

Chamomile,  rayless  wild,  779 
Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth's 
Nursery,  171 

Chameleons  as  fly-catchers,  94 
Cheam  Park,  Surrey,  346 
Cherries  in  Excelsis,  764 
Cherry,  the  Florence,  813 
Cherry,  stock  for  the,  327 
Chimaphila  corymbosa,  640,  703 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus, 

364 

Chionodoxa  grandiflora,  479 
Chirita  Moonii,  59 
Chiswick  House,  655 
Chiswick  Dahlia  Conference,  35  ; 
Dahlia  and  Grape  Conference,  6o, 
650,  695 

Chiswick  trials,  the,  745,  768,  810 
Chorizema  Lowii,  380 
Christmas  1890,  259 
Christmas  Roses,  340  ;  Fruits,  243  ; 
trees,  243 

Christmas  tree,  a  novel,  283 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  varieties 
297  ;  Sibthorpii,  783  , 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Shah,  36 ; 
Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  166,  341  ;  Louis 
Boehmer,  148,  188 ;  Sunflower, 

153  ;  a  sportive,  219 
Chrysanthemum  centenary,  the,  163, 

181,  204  ;  Mrs.  Thrower  on  the,  6ig 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Na¬ 
tional  :  its  origin  and  growth,  with 
portraits,  168 

Chrysanthemum,  origin  of  the  Flo¬ 
rist's,  182,  198 

Chrysanthemum  in  Art,  the,  218 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  576 ;  ex¬ 
periments  in,  214 

Chrysanthemum  gossip,  236,  248 ; 
seed,  308 

Chrysanthemum,  staging  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  149  ;  popular  exhibition,  181 ; 
for  exhibition,  266;  new,  43,  151, 

182,  139,  204,  248 ;  summer  and 
autumn,  167;  October,  115;  late 
flowering,  316 ;  late  winter,  308  ; 
cutting  down,  380 ;  layering,  200, 
314,328;  dwarfing  by  layering,  151; 
hen  and  chicken,  15 1  ;  in  America, 
the,  282,  423  ;  in  Midlothian,  214  ; 
in  Scotland,  the,  763  ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  639  ;  in  Tasmania,  203 

Chrysanthemum  Shows,  Ayr,  205 ; 
Birmingham,  188  ;  Brighton,  188  ; 
Chiswick,  171  ;  Crystal  Palace, 
171  ;  Edinburgh,  205  ;  Exeter,  171  ; 
Hull,  206  ;  Kent  County,  156  ; 
Kingston,  171  ;  Liverpool,  188 ; 
National,  169  ;  Reigate,  205 
Cincinnati,  an  amateur's  garden  in, 
634 

Cineraria  maritima  compacta,  167 
Cineraria,  the,  229,  702  ;  planted  out, 
166  ;  for  winter  flowering,  479 
Cirrhopetalum  Collettii,  625 ;  Mas- 
tersianum,  481;  picturatum,  481; 
Wallichi,  302 

Cissus  discolor  in  bloom,  251 
Citron  growing  in  Corsica,  779 
Citrus,  origin  of  the  name,  779 
Clarkia  Morning  Glory,  768  ;  the 
White,  745 
Clarkias,  729 

Clematis,  Smith’s  snow-white  Jack- 
manni,  634 ;  Stanleyi,  28 
Clematis,  the,  101 
Clethra,  the  alder-leaved,  640 
Clivia  Gardeni,  204  ;  Lord  Wolver- 
ton,  464  ;  Lady  Wolverton,  464  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  497 
Clivieucharis  pulchra,  616 
Cob,  the  Kent,  in  Cape  Colony,  156 
Coca,  31 1 

Coclilioda  Noezliana,  365,  769  _  1 
Cockscombs,  yellow,  784 
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Cocos  Pynaertii,  634 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  465  ;  cristata 
Lemoniana,  432 ;  Massangeana, 
221;  ocellata  maxima,  157  ;  pandu- 
rata,  625 

Colchicum  autumnale,  107 
Coleworts,  204 
Collinisia  verna,  556 
Colorado,  fruit-growing  in,  769 
Colour  in  gardens,  474 
Coltness  gardens,  53 
Columbines,  623 
Competition,  the  stimulus  of,  93 
Conservatories,  the  arrangement  of 
plants  in,  236 

Convallaria  majalis  prolificans,  623 
Coombe  Warren,  72 
Coral  tree,  the  common,  779 
Coreopsis,  tinctoria,  59 
Cornus  canadensis,  43 
Cortusa  pubens,  552 
Corydalisbracteata,  591  ;  nobilis,559 
Cosmos  bipinnatus  albiflorus,  298 
Costus  igneus,  332 
Cottage  sanitation,  39 
Cotoneaster  frigida,  252 
Court  monument,  the,  379 
Crab  apple  jelly,  374 
Crab,  the  John  Downie,  52 
Cranberries  and  whortleberries,  309 
Cranbrook,  Rose  Bay,  N.S.W.,  297 
Crataegus  Pyracantha  Lelandi,  784 
Cricket  grounds,  347,  358,  394 
Cropping,  successional,  446 
Crops  for  pickling,  292 
Crotons,  narrow-leaved,  121 
Crown  Imperials,  586 
Crystal  Palace  Horticultural  exhi¬ 
bition,  182,  405,  429 
Cryptogamic  plants,  origin  of,  407 
Cucumber,  Carter’s  Model,  12  ;  Colne 
Valley  Favourite,  26  ;  the  Express, 
4  ;  Matchless,  699,  735,  815  ;  Once 
Grown  Ever  Grown,  108 
Culloden,  795 
Cunila  Mariana,  107 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pendula  vera, 
374 

Cuscuta  Epithymum,  667 
Cutler  testimonial,  the,  282 
Cutler,  the  late  Mr.  E.  R.,  421 
Cycas  revoluta,  the  male,  608 
Cyclamens,  309 ;  new,  465  ;  for  early 
flowering,  543  ;  culture  of,  for  mar¬ 
ket,  795 

Cychnoches  chlorochilon,  721 
Cymbidium  ensifolium,  545  ;  gigan- 
teumTracyanum,  238,  254  ;  Mandai- 
anum,  641  ;  tigrinum,  546 
Cyperorchis  elegans,  221 
Cyperus  sp.,  107 

Cypripedium  acaule,  609  ;  Antigone, 
189 ;  Arnoldianium,  141  ;  Boxalli 
varieties,  466  ;  Bragianum,  577  ; 
Cleola,  205;  Corningianum,  818; 
Creon,  382  ;  Muriel  Hollington, 
221  ;  hybridum  Doris,  205 ;  hy- 
bridum  Eyermanianum,  189  ;  hybri¬ 
dum  Maynardi,  237  ;  hybridum 
Pollettianum,  238  ;  Juno,  633  ; 
Lathamianum,  412 ;  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  608  ;  macrochilum,  817  ; 
michrochilum,  545  ;  montanum, 
625  ;  Niobe,  221  ;  niveum  album, 
690;  Osbornii,  238 ;  Schlimii album, 
269  ;  Schroderse,  200;  villosum,  432 
Cypripedium,  a  two-lipped,  753 
Cypripediums  at  Daisy  Cottage,  350 
Cypripediums  and  allied  genera,  617 
Cyrtanthus  lutescens,  364 
Cytisus  proliferus,  464 ;  Scoparius 
Andreanus,  590,  640 

D 

Daffodil,  the  Peruvian,  735 ;  the 
Tenby, 427 

Daffodils,  nodding  white,  575,  591, 
622 ;  for  Market,  149  ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  553  ;  at  Long  Ditton,  554  ; 
at  Valleyfield,  573 

Dahlia  imperialis,  204  ;  zimpani,  800 ; 

single,  Masterpiece,  27 
Dahlia,  origin  of  the  Florists',  69 
Dahlia,  the,  in  New  South  Wales,  281 
Dahlia  Show  at  Sydney,  492 
Dahlia  Society’s  Show,  the  National, 

24 

Dahlias,  136  ;  Cactus  or  decorative, 

25  ;  for  early  flowers,  702  ;  new,  8, 
12,  25,  40,  74 

Dais  cotinifolia,  753 
Daisy,  the  Ox-eye,  752 
Daiphne  Blagayana,  527  ;  rupestris, 
59i 

Datura  Knightii,  833 
Davallia  affinis,  261 
Delphinium  Zalil,  752,  798  nucji- 
caule  aurantiacumf  826 


Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  481 ; 
barbatulum,  512 ;  Brymerianum, 
498;  chrysanthum,  n,  1;  cras- 
sinodi-Wardianum,  397  ;  Dalhousi- 
anum,  721;  Dearei,  784;  Devonia- 
num,  561  ;  fimbriatum  oculatum, 
449 ;  gracilicaule  immaculatum, 
545  ;  gratiosissimum,  545  ;  Griffith- 
ianum  Guibertii,4i 2 ;  hercoglossum, 
641  ;  hybridum  Venus,  529;  longi- 
cornu,  801 ;  melanodiscum  pallens, 
481 ;  D.  m.,  Rainbow,  481 ;  micans, 
530;  nobile,  Hardy’s  var.,  449; 
Parishi  albens,  634  ;  Phalaenopsis 
Statterianum,  704, 769 ;  primulinum 
var.,  413;  MacCarthiae,  801; 

scabrilingue,  530 ;  senilis,  427 ; 
speciosum,  498  ;  Statterianum,  818  ; 
undulatum,  545;  Wardianum,  545; 
Wardianum,  a  freak  of,  673 
Diamond  Back  Moth,  the,  778 
Diamond  Island,  the  Flora  of,  665 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus  Marguerita, 
27 

Dicentra  canadensis,  590  ;  spectabilis 
alba,  559 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella  giganteus,  717 
Didymochlcena  lunulata,  43 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  325,  407  ;  pro¬ 
pagating,  431 

Dinner-table  decorations,  330,  348 
Dipladenia  atropurpurea,  59  ;  bolivi- 
ensis,  817 

Dipodium  paludosum,  397 
Disa  racemosa,  641  ;  tripetaloides, 
641  ;  Veitchii,  657,  690 
Disporum  Leschenaultianum,  363 
Dover  House,  202 
Dover,  notes  from,  682,  697 
Draba  aizoides,  543  ;  bruniifolia,  528 
Dracaena  australis  variegata,  607,  634 
Dracaena,  the,  539 
Drip  in  hothouses,  406 
Dropmore,  671 

Drymophlaeus  olivaeformis,  380 
Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  374 
Dunrobin,  plant  notes  from,  23 
Dentaria  pinnata,  575 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  107 
Dew,  the  phenomena  of,  587 

E 

Earth,  the  living,  22 
Earthworm  and  plants,  the,  667 
Earwigs,  Starling  eating,  619 
Echium  plantagineum,  81 1 
Echinocystis  californica,  447 
Edelweiss,  the,  783 
Edinburgh  International  Fruit 
Show,  6 

Edinburgh  Plum  Congress,  70 
Eight  hours  movement,  632 
Electric  light,  influence  of,  on  plants, 
496 

Elms,  the,  Coventry,  409 
Employer  or  Gardener,  164 
Endive  for  winter  use,  278 
Ennui,  an  antidote  for,  75 
Enville  gardens,  ,313 
Epidendrum  dellense,  529  ;  nemorale, 
27  ;  vitellinum  majus,  a  double,  754 
Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  690 
Erica  arborea,  107 ;  carnea,  527 ; 
Cavendishiana,  558 ;  propendens, 
511 

Eremostachys  laciniatus,  703 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  634 
Ergoted  grasses,  311 
Erpetion  reniforme,  826 
Eryngo,  the  Alpine,  784 
Erysimum  ochroleucum,  623 
Erythraea  diffusa,  826 
Erythronium  Howellii,  559  ;  Nuttal- 
lianum,  558 

Escallonia  exoniensis,  735  ;  floribunda, 
136  ;  macrantha,  107 
Eucharis  amazonica,  474 
Eucharis  culture,  410 
Euphorbia  heterophylla,  298 
Evergreens,  227  ;  for  Christmas,  268 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  601 

F 

Fabiana  imbricata,  543 
Falkland  Park,  296 
Felixtowe,  notes  from,  37,  58,  86 
Fern,  a  walking,  543;  the  Royal  and 
its  varieties,  181 
Fern-land,  in,  736 

Ferns,  Devonshire,  681  ;  for  hanging 
baskets,  217 
Ferula  gigantea,  801 
Feuillogene  and  Fleurigene,  568 
Feverfew,  the  double,  751 
Fig  St.  John,  699 

figs  and  their  culture  at  Chiswick, 
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Figs  at  Christmas,  245 
Finches,  the,  430 
Flora  of  Warwickshire,  247 
Floral  decorations,  682 ;  fashions, 
301 ;  orgies,  728 
Floriculture  in  America,  606 
Florists’  flowers  at  Farnham  Royal, 
378 

Flower  of  the  Axe,  the,  68 
Flower  gardening,  mixed,  729 
Flowers,  drying,  343;  early  spring,  360 ; 
as  Christmas  greetings,  235  ;  form 
in,  299  ;  the  doubling  of,  785  ;  for 
perfume,  568  ;  packing,  6  ;  sweet 
scented,  187,  235 
Flower  Show  season,  the  230 
Flower  Show  attractions,  823 
Flower  Show,  a  homely,  6 
Fog  Annihilator,  Toope’s,  331,  314, 
633 

Fogs,  concerning,  133,  298,  244 
Fog  and  Evergreens,  448 
Fog,  effects  of,  on  plants,  278,  463, 
510,  526 

Foliage,  autumn  colour  in,  164 
Forcing  and  heating  in  the  olden 
times,  283 

Forecourt  gardening,  379 
Forest  bye-products,  8 
Forestry  and  Fruit  growing  in  Scot¬ 
land,  7 

Forthysia  suspensa,  543 
Foxgloves,  712 
Francoa  ramosa,  801 
Fritillaria  aurea,  558 ;  Meleagris  alba, 
59i 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  347 
Freesias,  the  culture  of,  358 ;  seed¬ 
ling,  478 

Frost  and  the  fuel  bill,  308 
Frosts,  early,  4  ;  in  May,  the,  615  ; 
and  its  effects,  409,  670  ;  and  the 
shrubs,  329  ;  and  vegetation,  521 
Fruiterers’  Company,  the,  132,  180 
Fruit  bloom,  the,  600 
Fruit  crop,  the,  606,  761,  760 
Fruit  culture,  hardy,  276,  794  ;  for 
market,  165  ;  for  profit,  294  ;  under 
glass,  391,  424;  in  England,  654, 
731;  in  California,  312  ;  in  Canada, 
428  ;  in  Florida,  624  ;  in  South 
Wales,  816 
Fruit  drying,  728 

Fruit,  foreign,  212  ;  presented  to  the 
Queen,  104;  preserves,  72;  ripe 
rot  of,  683 

Fruit  growers,  hints  to,  72 
Fruit  growing  as  an  industry,  832 
Fruits  common,  English  names  of, 
252 ;  constant  cropping,  775  ;  cul¬ 
tivated  in  South  Australia,  571  ; 
hardy,  prolonging  the  supply  of, 
553.  569 

Fruit  or  a  vegetable  ?  What  is  a,  828 
Fruit  trees,  selecting,  123 
Fruit  tree  planting,  preparing  for,  92  ; 
planting,  137,  153,  252 ;  newly 

planted,  155 

Fruit  trees  on  Lawns,  636  ;  nursery, 
791  ;  training,  253 
Fuchsias,  bedding,  752 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora,  277,  817; 

Purity,  568 

Fuchsias  in  Hyde  Park,  782  ;  droop¬ 
ing.  833 

Fumigating  materials,  396 
Fumigating  Rolls,  Campbell’s,  465 
Fungicides  and  their  application,  636 


G 

Gaillardia  picta  Lorenziana  flore 
pleno,  777  ;  Wendell  Holmes,  12 
Galanthus  Alleni,  478 
Galega  officinalis,  781 
Galinsoga  parviflora,  795 
Game  Coverts,  671 
Gardeners’  Associations,  99,  373 ; 

and  the  best  books  to  read,  411, 
428,  463 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  The,  315 
Gardeners’  Hours,  762 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  The,  260 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies,  102,  119,  138 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  165,  187, 
213,  229,  357,  474,  647,  777; 

Crystal  Palace  Fete,  71 1,  753 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  31 1,  458,  733  ;  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Presentation  to  Mr.  Cutler, 
300 

Gardening,  natural,  552 
Garden  nomenclature,  107 
Garden  Appliances,  441 
Garlic,  Onions,  &c.,  and  the  olfactory 
nerves,  310 

Gaultheria  prpcumbens,  431 ;  Shallon, 
298 


Gauera  Lindheimeri,  826 
Gentiana  linearis,  826  ;  lutea,  357 
Geranium  aconitifolium,  687 ;  arme- 
num,  686 

Geranium  Shirley  Blue,  12,  42 ; 

Wallichianum,  28 
Geranium  of  Roses,  341 
Gesnera  cardinalis,  703  ;  chromatella, 
28 

Gishurstine,  244 

Gladiolus  The  Bride,  107 ;  Colvillei 
Non  Plus  Ultra,  59;  Nancieanus, 
797  ;  Baron  Schroder,  12 
Gladioli,  new,  25,  36  ;  select,  264  ;  for 
exhibition,  342 
Gloriosa  superba,  28,  52 
Gloxinia  Floral  Gem,  815 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias  at  Reading, 
265 

Gloxinias,  new,  699 ;  at  Tower  House, 
734  . 

Godetia  Duke  of  Fife,  24 
“  Golden  Flower,”  the,  264 
Gooseberry,  the,  69,  180,  537,  569 ; 
Berry’s  Early  Kent,  77  ;  Whin- 
ham's  Industry,  332 
Gooseberry  pruning,  235,  251,  293 
Grafting,  herbaceous,  429 
Grammatophyllum  Measuresianum, 
633  ;  a  new,  689 

Grape  Conference  at  Chiswick,  4 
Grape  Lady  Hutt,  236  ;  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat,  36,  77 ;  Muscat 
Champion,  829  ;  West's  St.  Peter’s, 
235 

Grape  Culture  at  the  Cape,  165 
Grapes,  quality  in,  602  ;  out-door,  52 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  27 
Greenhouse  building  fever,  the,  165 
Guernsey  Lily,  the,  105 
Guildhall  Fruit  Show,  83,  89,  100 
Gunnera  scabra,  93 
Gunnersbury  Park,  261,  666 
Gypsophila  cerastioides,  668 


H 

Habrothamnus  elegans,  123 
Haddon  Hill,  Bournemouth,  620 
Haemaria  Otletae,  512 
Hamamelis  virginica  arborea,  381  ; 

Zuccariniana,  380 
Ham  House,  671 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  589,  602 
Harebell,  a  double,  81 1 
Harpophyllum  giganteum,  512 
Harvest  Festivals,  6S 
Hawfinch,  the,  479,  51 1 
Head,  Mr.  W.  G.,  427 
Heath,  a  large,  107 
Heatherbank,  notes  from,  11 
Hedgehogs  and  rats,  341 
Hedges,  ornamental,  425 
Hedge  plant,  a  curious,  833 
Hedycepe  (Kentia)  Canterburyana, 
448 

Helianthus  strumosus,  28 
Helleborus  colchicus,  510 
Helmholtzia  glaberripia,  718 
Hepaticas,  396,  430 
Herbaceous  border,  the,  777,  794, 
810,  826 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  92 
Herbaceous  cut  flowers,  54 
Herbaceous  plants,  93,  101,  122,  140, 
156,  245 

Herbs,  aromatic,  229  ;  medicinal,  248 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  686 
Hibberd,  the  late  Mr.  Shirley,  179, 
185,  200  ;  In  Memoriam,  213 
Hibberd  Memorial,  the,  229,  260 
Hibiscus  surattensis,  234 
High  View  Nursery,  Jersey,  116 
Hildon  Park,  186 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  745 
Hollyhocks,  8,  344 
Hollyhock  rust  in  America,  the,  555 
Holmes  Memorial,  the,  116,  132,  213 
Honeysuckles,  746 
Honeysuckle,  the  involucrated,  784 
Hops,  37 

Horse  Chestnut,  the,  377 
Horsman  &  Co.’s  Nursery,  7 
Horticultural  Association,  713 
Horticultural  Club,  the,  777 
Horticulture  in  America,  442 
Horticulture  for  Women,  329 
Hostelry,  an  ancient,  at  Brigg,  105 
Houstonia  serpyllifclia,  735 
Howea  Belmoreana  and  H.  Foster- 
iana,  216 

Howick  House,  Preston,  40S 
Humea  elegans,  799 
Hutchinsia  gracilis,  608 
Hyacinth  soap.  410 
Hybrids  and  Pedigree  breeding,  605 
Hyde  Park,  the  bedding  in,  799 ; 
Fuchsias  in,  782 

Hydrangea  hortensig  tricolor(  672 
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Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  107 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  833 ; 
ovata,  219 

Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  827 
Hyoscyamus  orientalis,  527 
Hypericum  olympicum,  43 

I 

Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere,  731  ; 
Roylei,  817 

Ingram,  Mr.  G.  J.,  733 
Insectivorous  plants,  491 
Insecticides,  fumigating,  348 
Insects,  hardiness  of,  567 
Insect  plant  pests,  574 
Inula  Hookeri,  43 

Ipomaea  Horsfalliae,  509  ;  rubro- 
ccerulea,  231 

Ireland,  notes  from,  794,  830 
Iris  caucasica,  497  ;  Danfordise,  380  ; 
Gatesi,  699  ;  germanica,  640  ;  Su- 
siana,  703  ;  pallida  Queen  of  May, 
656 ;  Princess  of  Wales,  656 ; 
Pseud  -  Acorus  variegata,  623  ; 
Robinsoniana,  685 ;  tenax,  622  ; 
unguicularis,  107 

Irises,  choice,  in  season,  687  ;  early 
flowering,  325,  443  ;  new,  699 


J 

Jacobin i a  Ghiesbreghtiana,  298 
Jam  and  Fruit  preserves,  100 
Japanese  Horticultural  Society,  the, 
826 

Jarrah  wood,  52 

Jasminum  nudiflorum,  251,  293 

Judging  by  points,  235 


K 

Kale,  the  Phoenix,  687 
Kales,  green  and  purple,  341  ;  hardy, 
197 

Kalmia  glauca,  622 

Kew  Gardens  employes,  390,  458 

Kew  man,  the,  537 

Krakatau,  vegetation  in  the  Island  of, 
36 

L 

Lacuna  bicolor,  704 
Lachenalias,  396 
Lady  Gardeners,  307 
Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiae,  690 
Laelia  anceps  Ballantineana,  318  ; 
anceps  grandiflora,  318  ;  autum- 
nalis  atrorubens,  349 ;  Digbyana- 
Mossiae,  524 ;  elegans,  Cullimore’s 
var.,  657  ;  elegans  Statteriana,  634  ; 
Jongheana,  545  ;  elegans  Turneri, 
Stand  var.,  27  ;  Eyermannii,  93  ; 
Goldieana,  238  ;  Gottoiana,  721 ; 
grandis  tenebrosa,  801  ;  grandis, 
Tring  Park  var.,  721  ;  harpophylla 
aurea,  431  ;  hybrida  Arnoldiana 
664  ;  purpurata,  the  discoverer  of, 
649  ;  Tresederiana,  238 
Laelia  grandis,  Mr,  Kromer,  collect¬ 
ing,  477 

La  Haye  du  Puits,  213 
Lakin’s,  Mr.,  garden  at  Oxford,  783 
Landscape  gardening,  778 
Lapageria,  a  double-flowered,  734 
Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  var., 
204 

Lasthenia  glabrata,  801 
Lathyrus  cceruleus,  381  ;  the  large- 
flowered,  734 

Laurustinus  as  a  pot  plant,  the,  329 
Layia  elegans,  784  ;  heterotricha,  703 
Leaves,  the  structure  of,  310;  skele¬ 
tonising,  228 
Leeks,  230 

Leopard's  Bane,  the  species  of,  576 
Lettuce,  Continuity,  794  ;  New  York, 
794,  815 

Lettuces,  cabbage,  734,  782 
Lewisa  rediviva,  686 
Liatris  spicata,  826 
Lilac  Madame  Lemoine,  634  ; 
Michael  Buchner,  634 ;  Leon 
Simon,  591 

Lilac,  the  Common,  665  ;  types  of,  785 
Lilium  auratum,  166,  826;  auratum 
virginale,  797 ;  candidum  pro¬ 
liferation  in,  779 ;  elegans,  Alice 
Wilson,  717  ;  longiflorum  Harrisii, 
232  ;  speciosum  rubrum,  77 ;  tes- 
taceum,  784 
Lilies  in  1890,  201 
Lilies,  a  collection  of,  81 1 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  the,  682 
Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea, 
7^8 


Lindelofia  spectabilis,  703 
Ltndenia,  357 

Lindley's,  Dr.,  Fossil  types  of  plants, 
x53 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  11  ;  Maid  of 
Moray,  559  ;  Tupa,  28 
London  Parks,  the,  600 
Lonicera  Periclymenum,  448 
Loquat,  a  floriferous,  140 
Lowe’s  British  Ferns,  294 
Luculia  gratissima,  298 
Lady  Gardeners,  537 
Lachenalias,  543 
Lychis  Lagascse,  687 
Lycaste  Cobbiana,  833  ;  Mastersiana, 
529  ;  Skinneri  alba,  466  ;  Skinneri 
grandis,  432 ;  Skinneri  rotundi 
petala,  412  ;  Smeeana,  157 
Lysimachia  ephemerum,  28 


M 

McKellar,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  133 
Magnolia  stellata,  447,  591 
Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  152 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  348 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  157 
Manures,  Chemical,  814 
Manurial  value,  55 
Marguerites,  4 

Marigold,  Hen  and  Chicken,  811 
Marigolds,  African,  59,  77,  88 ; 

French,  and  African,  43  ;  the  single 
garden,  203 

Marigolds,  concerning,  585 
Market,  our,  831 
Mark’s  Tey  Orchid  Nursery,  7 
Masdevallia  achrochordonia,  498  ; 
Harryana  luteo-oculata,  634 ; 
hybrida  Mundyana,  634  ;  leonto- 
glossa,  545 ;  muscosa,  721 ;  tovaren- 
sis,  381  ;  Trochilus,  381 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  302,  833 
Megaseas,  424,  523 
Melon  Pear,  the,  495,  527,  545 
Melon,  Daniel's  Westley  Hall,  735  ; 
Ely's  Favourite,  28  ;  Meritorious, 
815  ;  Sutton's  A  1,  815  ;  Syon 
House  seedling,  345  ;  Wesley  Hall, 
108  ;  Wythes'  seedling,  656 
Melons,  20,  684  ;  culture  of,  345 
Mentzelia  bartonioides,  12 
Mertensia  sibirica,  640 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  grandi- 
florum,  465 
Methven  castle,  6 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  85,  107 
Midland  Carnation  Society,  the,  328, 
376 

Miltonia  Candida,  44,  365  ;  spectabilis 
Moreliana,  60  ;  vexillaria,  a  freak  of, 
754;  vexillaria  Leopoldiana,  512; 
vexillaria  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine,  657 
Mimulus,  a  new,  735 
Mistleto  then  and  now,  248 
Moccaea  alpina,  623 
Moltkia  petraea,  752 
Moorish  turf,  728 

Mormodes  Lawrenceanum,  592 ;  lin- 
eatum,  397  ;  Rolfeanum,  801 
Mosquito  catcher  plant,  the,  703 
Moss  on  lawns,  to  destroy,  228,  282 
Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  443 
Moth,  the  small  Ermine,  763  ;  the 
Vapourer,  827 
Mulberry,  the,  154 
Mulberry,  new  American,  140 
Musa  Cavendishii,  718 
Muscari  moschatum  flavum,  552 
Musk,  tufted,  702 
Musk,  aquatic  nature  of,  539 
Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  248,  446 
Mushroom  culture,  151,  285,  315,  607, 
716 ;  in  a  fruit  room,  827  ;  in  a 
wine  cellar,  793  ;  dark  v.  light,  250 
Mustard  and  Cress,  growing  in  Pun¬ 
nets,  396 

Mutisia  decurrens,  784 
Myosotis  alpestris,  687;  Bexley 
Gem,  591  ;  Reichsteineri,  826 
Myrtle,  a  historical,  20 


N 

Narcissus  intermedius,  601  :  maxi- 
mus,  511  ;  monophyllus,  251; 
triandrus  concolor,  591 
Narcissi,  new,  607 
Narcissus  fly,  the,  381,  683 
National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  362,  632 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the,  52,  75  ;  Centennary  Festival, 
x47.  3°L  359 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
817 


National  Dahlia  Society,  the,  393 
National  Rose  Society,  the,  714 
Neillia  opulifolia,  751 
Nemophila  maculata,  464 
Nepenthes  Burkei,  137;  Burkei  ex- 
cellens,  528;  Mastersiana,  43; 
Northiana,  27  ;  O’Brienianum,  244 
Nephrodium,  the  fragrant,  521 
Nephrolepsis,  notes  on,  617 
New  South  Wales,  notes  from,  317 
New  York,  a  Chrysanthemum  and 
Orchid  Show  in,  332 
Nicotiana  colossea,  267 
Nicotina  Fumigator,  the,  364 
Nolana  prostrata,  681 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  notes  from,  462 
"  Novelties,”  409 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
276 

Nursery,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Sons,  749;  Messrs.  Veitch's,  585: 
a  Welsh,  166 

Nursery  Stock,  damages  for  injury 
to,  776 

Nuts  not  beef,  262 

Nymphsea  stellata  zanzibarensis,  225 


o 

Oak,  the  Lucombe,  490  :  Knap  Hill 
Scarlet,  187 

Oakwood,  notes  from,  475,  825 
Obituary: — Backhouse,  Mr.  James, 
20  ;  Beddoes,  Mr.  G.,  632  ;  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Mr.  G.,  100  ;  Brotherston,  Mr. 
A.,  4S9  ;  Casey,  Mr.  Frank,  407; 
Catchpool,  Mr.  R.  D.,  172  ;  Cav¬ 
endish,  Mr.  G.,  664  ;  Child,  Mr.  G., 
489;  Crehan,  Mr.  John,  4  ;  Cutler, 
Mr.  E.  R.,  406,  423  ;  Dickson,  Mr. 
T.,  537;  Dominy,  Mr.  J.,  393; 
Gilbert,  Mr.  T.,  406;  Harvey,  Mr. 
E.,  84;  Haycock,  Mr.  C.,  374; 
Holmes,  Mr.  W.,  51,  56,  68  ;  How- 
croft,  Mr.  A.,  1 16  ;  Kemp,  Mr.  E., 
442 ;  McCorquodale,  Mr.  W., 
559  ;  McIntosh,  Mr.  A.,  180  ; 
McIntosh,  Mr.  J.,  180 ;  Meston, 
Mr.  J.  F.,  824  ;  Miles,  Mrs.,  824  ; 
Noble,  Mr.  John,  148  ;  Oldroyd, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.,  696  ;  Ormiston,  Mr. 
W.,  356;  Pavey,  Mr.  John,  824; 
Pope,  Mr.  H.,  610;  Rawson,  Rev. 
A.,  625  ;  Richards,  Mr.  W.,  461  ; 
Scott,  Mr.  Adam,  324  ;  Triana, 
M.  J.,  292  ;.  Wells,  Mr.  James,  505  ; 
Wilson,  Mr.  A.,  148  ;  Wilson,  Mr. 
J.,466;  Wilson,  Mr.  John,  York, 
573- 

CEnothera  missouriensis  latifolia,  665 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  a  new 
way  of  growing,  216,  254;  Cervan- 
tesii  Morado,  545 ;  crispum  Ames- 
ianum,  634 ;  crispum  guttatum, 
Burford  var.,  721  ;  crispum  gutta¬ 
tum,  Wilson's  var.,  736  ;  crispum 
Wrigleianum,  59 2 ;  Duvivier- 
anum,  189 ;  Edwardi,  481  ; 
excellens  Sander®,  634 ;  Galleott- 
ianum,  397  ;  Halli  leucoglossum, 
592;  Harryanum,  n  ;  Hennisii, 
818  ;  hybridum  dellense,  529  ; 
Hrubyanum,  254  ;  Insleayi,  333  ; 
Insleayi  splendens,  77 ;  luteo- 
purpureum  Amesianum,  449 ;  luteo- 
purpureum  illustre,  704 ;  miran- 
dum,  512  ;  Noezlianum,  189 ; 
odoratum  hebraicum,  4S1 ;  Pes- 
catorei,  Prince  of  Orange,  546 ; 
polyxanthum,  27  ;  Shuttleworthae, 
673  ;  Rossii  aspersum,  432  ; 
tentaculatum,  432  ;  triumphans, 
Whiteley's  var.,  381  ;  Wallisi,  625; 
Youngii,  11 

Olive  family,  evolution  and  reversion 
in  the,  651 

Oncidium  Cebolleta,  353 ;  curtum, 
481  ;  flexuosum,  53  ;  tigrinum 
unguiculatum,  157 ;  lamelli- 
gerum,  577;  Larkinianum,  11, 
546  ;  Leopoldianum,  592  ;  leuco- 
chilum,  498  ;  Loxense,  634 ; 
macranthum,  657 ;  macranthum, 
Sanders’  var.,  620 ;  superbiens, 
546 ;  unguiculatum,  205,  449 ; 

varicosum  Rogersii,  109 
Onions,  culture  of,  232 
Ophrys  Berlowi,  609  ;  speculum,  592 
Oranges,  proliferous,  327 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  215  ;  the 
cultivated,  619 

Orange  culture  in  Florida,  442 
Orange,  the  sweet,  375 
Orange,  the  rhind  of  the,  394 
Oranges  not  the  Golden  Apples  of 
the  Hesperides,  358 
Ochards,  renovating,  270,  284,  300 
Orchid  collector,  an,  on  his  travels,  232 
Qrchid  hunting  in  1899,  ^2j 


Orchid  houses,  new  method  of  venti¬ 
lating,  592 

Orchid  sale,  Mr.  Pollett's,  506 
Orchid  pot,  General  Berkeley’s,  529 
Orchids  from  Arddarroch,  449  ;  Mr. 
Douglas  on,  41 1,  424;  in  light  and 
shade,  140  ;  manure  for,  649 
Orchis  latifolia,  737 
Otiorhynchus  picipes,  C49 
Otaheite  Gooseberry,  the,  425 
Oxalis  valdiviensis,  569 
Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union, 
392 

Ozone  and  plants,  491 


P 

P.eonia  Moutan  Louise  Mouchelet, 
656 ;  paradoxa  flore  pleno,  656 ; 
Wittmanniana,  623 
Paeonies,  new,  607,  634,  699  ;  at 
Chiswick,  697 
Palm  Nursery,  a,  186 
Palm  trees,  destruction  of,  at  Kew  680 
Pansies,  56,  72,  88,  104,  312,  360, 
604,  652,  668,  696,716;  fancy,  104, 
1 19  ;  new  fancy,  232,  280,  296,  344, 
392,  408,  426.  461  ;  origin  of  the 
fancy,  376  ;  fancy  and  show,  264, 
296,  444,  476  ;  and  Pinks,  328  ;  and 
slugs,  636 ;  and  Violas,  713  ;  at 
Chiswick,  731  ;  properties  of,  508, 
524  ;  in  Scotland,  650 
Pansy  Show,  the  Midland  Counties, 
700  ;  the  Scottish,  700 
Papaver  bracteatum,  686  ;  orientale, 
51 1  ;  umbrosum,  59 
Papaw  tree,  the,  375 
Parcel  post  for  garden  produce,  a,  583 
Paris  green  as  an  insecticide,  522 
Parks,  the  London,  681 
Parnassia  caroliniana,  826 
Parsley,  262 

Parsley  Fern,  the  Mountain,  827 
Parsons’  Landscape  Gardening,  778 
Passiflora  Constance  Elliott,  11  ; 

Eynesford  Gem,  43  ;  Princess,  448 
Passion  Flower,  the  hardy  white, 
40,  55,  69 

Patshull  gardens,  42 
Pavetta  borbonica,  235 
Pavia,  the  yellow-flowered,  713 
Peach  culture,  107;  200  years  ago, 
496,  507  ;  under  glass,  797 
Peaches  on  Almond  stocks  killed,  552 
Peaches  in  the  North,  251 
Peaches,  the  setting  of,  465 
Peaches,  standard,  outdoors,  807,  824 
Peach  trees,  treatment  of,  after 
cropping,  26 

Pea,  the  Daisy,  43  ;  Sequel,  799  ; 
Sharpe's  Queen,  11,  27  ;  Triumph, 
28  ;  Veitch's  Exonian,  747 
Pea  crop,  the,  616,  696 
Pea,  the  everlasting,  813 
Peas  at  Chiswick,  768 ;  early,  719, 
732  ;  market,  717;  for  preserving, 
641  ;  Warwickshire,  447  ;  Sweet, 
notes  on,  701 ;  Sweet,  a  collection 
of,  800 

Pear,  Catillac,  364  ;  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  27 ;  Flemish  Beauty, 
1S7 ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  283; 
Louise  Bonne  de  Printemp,  364  ; 
Lucy  Anderson,  267  ;  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain,  124 
Pears,  473  ;  for  Christmas,  250 
Pear  trees,  two  ancient,  556 
Pear  tree  Slug,  the,  568 
Pear  leaf  and  bud  Mite,  359 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  Spotted  Gem, 
668  ;  Rollison's  Unique,  59 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering,  85, 
232,  264,  746  ;  new  Ivy-leaved,  36  ; 
popular  species  of,  342;  show,  538, 
636 ;  white,  558 
Pentapterygium  serpens,  51 1 
Pentstemons  from  Hawick,  828  ; 

white,  781  ;  and  Violas,  6 
Pentstemon  Le  Borda,  12 
Phalaenopsis  Lowii,  465 ;  Ludde- 
manniana  and  its  offsets,  530  ;  spe- 
ciosa,  481 ;  speciosa  Imperatrix,  592  ; 
Stuartiana,  561 
Phalaenopsis  at  Clapton,  407 
Philadelphus  hybridus  Lemoinei,  699 
Philanthropic  pensioning,  744 
Phlox  amoena,  60S  ;  Drummondi, 
21  ;  Le  Soleil,  12  ;  stellaria,  590 
Phylica  ericoides,  283 
Phyllocactus  delicatus,  621 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  59 
Physostegia  virginiana  alba,  826 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  11 
Picea  pungens  argentea,  236 
Pickle-farming,  54 
Pieris,  the  species  of,  299 
Pimelea  Preissii,  543 
JPinguicula  lutea,  703 
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Pink,  Maud,  656 

Pink,  a  popular  chapter  on  the,  729 
Pinks,  garden  border,  556 
Pink,  the  laced,  56,  88,  104,  136,  200, 
426 ;  laced  and  border,  444,  460 
Pinks,  652  ;  and  the  Pink  Society,  620 
Pink  Society,  the  National,  120,  166, 
248,  328 ;  Midland  Show,  748 ; 

Northern  Show,  764 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear,  124 
Planting  time,  13 1 
Planting  season,  the,  339 
Plant  Barometers,  443 
Plant  collections,  private,  791 
Plant  groups,  decorative,  727 
Plant  life  in  ocean  depths,  327 
Plants  and  legends,  359 
Plants  for  exhibition,  342  ;  as  living 
beings,  197  ;  pedigree,  breeding  of, 
651  ;  protecting,  281  ;  reserve  food 
in,  343 

Platyclinis  Cobbiana,  285  ;  filiformis, 
833 

Plum  crop,  the,  808 
Plum  St.  Etienne,  815 
Plums,  532  ;  for  market,  154 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  hardiness  of,  4 
Poison  in  food  plants,  314 
Polemonium  Richardsoni,  653 
Poltalloch,  the  gardens  at,  5,  21 
Polyanthus  Bullock's  Lancer,  620 ; 
tne  Gold-laced,  216,  232,  376,  408, 
427,  444,  460,  476,  571 
Polygonum  sachalinense,  60 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  as  a  Bee 
Plant,  122 

Polypodium  glaucophyllum,  251 
Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum 
densum,  634  ;  simense,  512 
Pond  life,  Rev.  G.  Henslow  on,  586 
Ponds,  garden,  123 

Poppy,  the  Bride,  2S0';  the  Shirley, 
830 

Potato,  Early  Puritan,  39 ;  Early 
Short-top,  799 ;  Liliputian,  43  ; 
Magnum  Bonum,  244  ;  The  Major, 
77 

Potato  Culture  for  the  million,  522 
Potato,  the,  86,  102  ;  in  Ireland,  75 
Potato  disease,  the,  52,  93,  140,  187 
Potato  disease,  a  remedy  for  the,  12  ; 
proposed  trial  of  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  601 

Potatos,  disease  resisting,  245  ;  Mar¬ 
ket  Prices  of,  85  ;  preserving,  792  ; 
proliferous,  795  ;  stored,  248 
Potentillaaurea,  657;  formosa pallida, 
12 

Primula  Poissoni,  672  ;  imperialis,  686 
Primrose  James  Nimmo,  527 
Primroses,  Blue,  180,  558 ;  hardy, 
264  ;  Japan,  340 

Primula  Clusiana,  51 1  ;  involucrata, 
591 ;  mollis,  591 ;  obconica,  235, 
544  ;  obconica,  improved  forms  of, 
511 ;  obconica,  poisonous,  11; 
Chinese,  double  sport  of,  363 
Primulas  at  Forest  Hill,  395 
Propagation  by  circumposition,  686 
Prostanthera  lasianthos,  590 
Prunella  Webbiana,  735 
Prunus  divaricata,  559  ;  triloba,  575 
Pteris  palmata,  267  ;  serrulata  pen- 
dula,  762  ;  tremula  Smithiana,  360, 

607 

Pulmonaria  mollis,  527  ;  saccharata, 

608 

Puschkinia  scilloides,  543 
Puya  edulis  sp.  nov.,  375 
Pyrethrum,  Jas.  Kelway,  656  ;  uligino- 
sum,  77  ; 

Pyrethrums,  new,  699 


Q 

Queen  wood,  Chertsey,  814 
Quercus  rubra,  etiolation  of,  731 


R 

Rain,  artificial  production  of,  314  ; 

without  clouds,  619 
Ranche  life  in  the  N.  W.  T.,  346 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  591  ;  asia- 
ticas,  476,  556 ;  bilobus,  554 ; 

gramineus,  656  ;  speciosus,  622 
Ranunculus,  the  Persian,  649 
Reinwardtia  trigynum,  348 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  617 
Rhododendron  Champion®,  532  ; 
Colletianum,  608  ;  Rosalie  Seidel, 
634 

Rhododendrons,  616 ;  Alpine,  766; 
hardy,  120;  Himalayan,  569;  hy¬ 
brid,  584  ;  soil  for,  220 
Rhynchostylis  coelestis,  684,  833 
Richardia  SEthiopica,  636 ;  africana, 
Little  Gem,  108 


Rhubarb  Shows,  198 
Rockeries,  the  pests  of,  602 
Rock  Roses,  hardy,  747 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  703 
Rohais  Nursery,  the,  138 
Romantic  Garden,  a,  202 
Root-pruning,  effects  of,  40 
Roots,  Market,  521 
Rosedown  Nursery,  the,  395 
Rosemary,  wild,  575 
Rosa  polyantha,  702 
Rosa  rugosa,  fruit  preserve  of,  59,  93 
Roses,  730 

Rose,  Danmark,  479  ;  Devoniensis, 
245  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  341  ;  Little 
Pet,  77 

Roses,  autumn,  36,  490  ;  and  the  frost, 
312;  on  budding,  750;  for  button¬ 
holes,  767  ;  Giant  Banksian,  665  ; 
Damask,  685  ;  for  low  situations, 
235  ;  new,  575,  607,  634  ;  on  prun¬ 
ing,  408 ;  since  i860,  666 ;  six 
popular,  166 ;  sweet  scented,  187  ; 
on  their  own  roots,  235 
Rose  Shows,  the,  663 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  the,  730 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com¬ 
mittees  for  1891,  299 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  21 1,  276, 
359.  389;  the  Treasurership,  116, 
292,  324 

Rubbish  Heaps,  575 
Rudbeckiacalifornica,  752;  purpurea, 
28 

Rue  Anemone,  590 


S 

Saccolabium  bellinum,  432;  bigib- 
bum,  530 
Saladings,  76,  87 
Sale  catalogue,  a  novel,  490 
Salvia  patens,  167  ;  patens  alba,  42 
Salvias,  autumn  and  winter  flowering, 
220  ;  planting  out,  236 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  702 
Savoys,  Early,  815 

Saxifraga  Boydi,  497  ;  Burseriana, 
490;  cordifolia  purpurea,  552,  588; 
juniperifolia,  479  ;  moschata  atrc- 
purpurea,  608  ;  oppositifolia,  478 
Sawdust  for  propagating,  639 
Scabiosa  atropurpurea,  proliferation 
in,  827  ;  caucasica  amoena,  833 
Schizanthus  Grahamii  retusus  albus, 
59 

School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  648 
Schubertia  grandiflbra,  140 
Scorzonera,  a  new  use  for,  552 
Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula 
Society,  588 

Seakale,  228,  356,  458 ;  its  history 
and  culture,  267 

Season,  peculiarities  of  the,  568 
Sea-weeds,  concerning,  246 
Sedum  asiaticum,  608 
Seedsmen's  orders,  291 
Seed  orders,  315 

Seeds,  their  germination,  &c.,  525, 
542  ;  spiral  cells  in,  38 ;  the  vita¬ 
lity  of,  729 

Selenipedium  Lindleyanum,  302 
Shaddock  on  an  open  wall,  the,  123 
Shortia  galacifolia,  497,  604 
Show  season  of  1890,  195 
Shrubberies,  crowded,  544 
Shrubs  for  planting  under  trees,  234 
Silene  pusilla,  656 ;  pendula  com- 
pacta,  197  ;  Vallesia,  717 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  528 
Skimmia  Fortunei,  431 
Slug,  the  ear  shelled,  507,  527 
Smell,  the  sense  of,  279 
Snowdrops,  445 
Snowflakes,  495 
Snow,  work  in  the,  281 
Societies  : — Acton  Horticultural,  769; 
Alloa  Horticultural,  60  ;  Chiswick 
Horticultural,  721  ;  Birmingham, 
529;  Crystal  Palace,  29, 108,480,593  ; 
Devon  and  Exeter,  834  ;  Edinburgh 
Botanical,  672 ;  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  512,  785 ; 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural,  578,  609  ;  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  45,  139 ;  North  of 
Scotland  Horticultural,  141,  331  ; 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural, 
94  ;  Royal  Botanic,  466,  593,  673  ; 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
45,  513  ;  Royal  Horticultural,  28, 
109,  141,  657,  238,  318,  381,  449, 
480,  528,  546,  592,  688,  719,  752, 
801,  834  ;  Royal  Horticultural  of 
Aberdeen,  no,  528,  826;'  Royal 
Manchester  Horticultural,  44  ; 
Royal  National  Tulip,  652;  Sandy 
and  Districts,  13  ;  Shropshire  Hor¬ 
ticultural,  4,  480,  830 ;  Stirling 


Horticultural,  29 ;  Westminster 
Aquarium,  108,  561,  609,  704  ;  York 
Gala,  the.  688 

Solanum  Seaforthianum,  235  ;  Wend- 
landi,  622 

Soot  deposit,  the,  473 
Soot  plague,  the,  422 
Sparrows,  about,  221 
Spigelia  splendens,  703 
Spinach,  373 

Spiraea  astilboides,  825 ;  Aruncus  with 
perfect  flowers,  751  ;  Bumalda, 
752 ;  the  blistered-leaved,  747 ; 
Japonica  multiflora  compacta, 
656  ;  Kamtchatica,  767  ;  Lindley- 
ana,  817  ;  lobata,  794  ;  media,  497 
Spraying  engines,  trial  of,  494 
Stachy's  tuberifera,  brandy  from,  132 
Stanhopea,  the  first  hybrid,  356 ; 

oculata,  769  ;  saccata,  769 
Stapelia  gigantea,  122 
Starch  in  leaves,  31 1 
Statice  puberula,  332 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  60 
Stipules,  their  form  and  function,  667 
Stocks  and  Asters,  on  sowing,  636 
Stocks,  concerning,  809  ;  Night- 
scented,  766 

Stock,  influence  of  the,  31 1 
Stocking,  Mr,  W.,  presentation  to, 
553 

Stove  plants,  culture  of,  357 
Stoves  150  years  ago,  295 
Strawberries,  Gunton  Park  seedling 
and  Lord  Suffield,  752;  John 
Ruskin,  680,  702  ;  Latest  of  All,  829 
Strawberries,  100,  680 ;  early,  718 ; 

for  forcing  730 
Strawberry  blight,  20 
Strawberry  breadths,  406 
Strawberry  season,  the,  750 
Streptocarpus,  hybrid,  37,  76 
Succulents,  a  bed  of,  794 
Sugar  Canes,  seedling,  246,  279,  357 
Summer  tints,  719 
Sycamore  and  Sycamine,  795 
Sydney,  notes  from,  556 
Syon  House,  459 
Syringa  villosa,  672 


T 

Table  plants,  196 

Tagetes  lucida,  12 

Tainia  sessilifolia,  189 

Tannin,  the  functions  of,  in  plants,  571 

Tapton  House,  Chesterfield,  624 

Tasmania,  the  forests  of,  715 

Tea,  British  grown,  40 

Tea  plant,  the,  155 

Technical  Education,  505 

Temple  Show,  the,  599,  631,  638 

Tennyson's  Flowers,  539 

Thunia  Bensoniae  Winniana,  704 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  640^ 

Tillandsia  Lindeni,  332  ;  psittacina, 
332 

Titmice,  about,  268 
Toadflax,  bastard,  and  its  host  plants, 
543 

Todeas,  giant,  251 
Tomato  Optimus,  108 
Tomato,  the  tree,  425 
Tomato,  average  life  of  a,  407  ;  green, 
sweet  pickle,  315 

Tomatos,  36, 121,  260,664,  749;  early, 
656 ;  in  January,  314  ;  and  Fog, 
251 ;  Fog-resisting,  622  ;  the  right 
compost  for,  154  ;  early,  treatment 
of,  603  ;  at  the  Guildhall,  91  ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  10 

Tottenham,  hardy  flowers  at,  618 
Town  Trees,  148 
Trade  Catalogues,  637 
Tradescantia  virginica,  735 
Tree  planting  in  towns,  231 
Tree  pruner,  Coppin's,  245 
Trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen,  559, 
571 ;  in  flower,  620;  spring  flowering, 
316,  327 

Trees,  the  defoliation  of,  315  ;  late- 
foliating,  619  ;  lopping  and  topping, 
730;  in  London,  310;  for  the 
extreme  North,  106;  staking  newly 
planted,  278,  294 
Trial  ground,  Hurst  &  Sons’,  719 
Trillium  erectum,  590;  nivale,  478 
Tritoma  uvaria,  237 
Tropaeolums,  choice, ’654 
Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  347 
Tuberose,  the,  325  ;  in  the  open  air,  11 
Tulip,  the  florists',  460,  508,  636, 

668,  700 

Tulips  for  budding,  640 
Tulip  Society,  the  Royal  National, 
620 

Turner  Memorial  prizes,  276 
Turnip  crop,  the,  776 
Tussilago  Farfara,  540 


u 

United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society,  136,  375 


V 

Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum,  187 
Valerian,  the  Golden,  511  ;  the  round¬ 
leaved,  608 

Vanda  Amesiana,  302  ;  caerulea,  6o, 
94 ;  parviflora,  641 ;  Sanderiana,  77  ; 
teres  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  685 
Variegation,  inherited,  778 
Vegetable  culture  for  market,  85 
Vegetable  notes,  747 
Vegetable  seedlings,  568 
Vegetable  symbiosis,  425 
Vegetables,  autumn,  148 ;  imported, 
632 

Vegetables  in  Sahara,  31 1 
Vegetarian  troubles,  373 
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DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


WILLIAMS’ 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS, 

AND  OTHER  BULBS, 


WOllLIJ-KENO  WNED 

BULBS. 


Consignments  are  now  arriving,  the 
Bulbs  being  well  ripened  and  in  splendid 
condition  for  forcing,  &c. 


And  are  pleased  to  say  they  are  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 


BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1890 

Has  now  been  'posted  to  all  our  Customers  ;  anyone  not  having  received  the  same , 
a  Duplicate  Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


STRAWS  ERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X  SON  S 

ichorw  FRUIT  TREES 

ULnOLf  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  tree's.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canhuy 
mas  VIEW  IWBSBEIES,  JERSEY. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  MEEBBEEK  &  Co.,Hmegom(Holland). 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Sis.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD ,  OXFORD. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  Listofuseful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  3 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES, 

FLOWERPOTS 


Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


CARNATIONSand  PICOTEES. 


Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  ready- 
in  November. 

Our  New  Varieties,  as  shown  this  season  at 
the  principal  shows,  will  be  sent  out  in  the 
Autumn  of  1891. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMSON  &  Co., 

NURSERIES,  SPARK  HILL3  BIRMINGHAM, 


OROHSDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

CMRLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  X  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS, 

Heaton,  Bradford,  &  213,  Park  Rd.,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  fresh  importations.  An  inspection  respectfully 
solicited. 


GANNELL,  SWANLEY. 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  all  Wants  for  the  Garden, 

Post  Free. 

Our  Kentish  climate,  soil,  position,  and  natural 
facilities  give  to  the  purchaser  and  ourselves  many 
advantages. 


SHARPE’S 

Bulbs  for  Christmas  and  Easter  Blooming  must  be 
Planted  during  September  and  October. 

Heavy  and  well-ripened  Bulbs  of:— 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM, 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

VAN  THOL  TULIPS  (three  colours), 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (the  Easter  Lily), 
DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

Single  ancl  Double  SNOWDROPS  ;  Named 
and  Bedding  HYACINTHS  ;  CROCUS, 
Named  and  in  Mixture;  Single  and  Double 
TULIPS,  Border  NARCISSUS,  Polyanthus 
NARCISSUS,  and  all  other  kinds  of  BULBS 
at  very  low  rates. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

Retail  Orders  over  10s.  in  value  Carriage  Free. 


GHARLES  SHARPE  &  Go., 

SEED  GROWERS, 

SEED  and  BULB  MERCHANTS, 

SLEAFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


For  particulars  and  prices  see  Illustrated.  Catalogue, 
forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 


B.  3.  WILLIAMS  l  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N, 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  8th.—  National  Chrysanthemum  Society : 
meeting  of  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  aud  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  9th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  meet¬ 
ing  of  Committee  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

Wednesday,  September  10th. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society :  Autumn  Show  (2  days).  Flower  Show  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  (2  days).  Brighton  Autumn  Show 
(2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  September  11th.— Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Gregory  & 
Evans’,  Sidcup.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday,  September  12tli. — Fruit  and  Flower  Shows  at  Old 
Tralford,  Manchester  (2  days).  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  13th.— Galashiels  Flower  Show.  Bulb 
Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  14. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

6hrysanthemums. — The  announcement  of  the 
holding  of  the  first  show  of  the  season 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  next  week,  reminds  us  that 
this  fine  autumn  and  winter  flower  is  already 
blooming  freely  under  proper  cultivation,  and 
that  from  now  till  the  end  of  January  at 
least,  and  with  many  gardeners  much  later, 
the  Chrysanthemum  will  he  in  abundant 
bloom.  What  a  revolution  in  floral  decora¬ 
tion  has  the  wide  cultivation  of  this  plant 
produced.  Literally  it  occupies  six  months 
of  the  year,  for  plenty  of  varieties  are  in 
bloom  in  July.  ft  is  not  summer  bloomers, 
however,  with  which  we  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  ;  we  have  flowers  of  all  other  kinds 
in  abundance  then  and  up  till  the  early 
autumn  frosts  destroy  all  tender  things,  then 
it  is  that  the  autumn-blooming  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  found  so  valuable  and  fill  the  void 
the  frost  has  created  with  such  striking 
facility. 

That  the  chief  part  of  the  floral  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  the  winter  is  without 
doubt.  Wonderful  indeed  are  the  displays 
made  at  our  November  shows  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants  and  blooms,  but  after  all  what  is 
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seen  there  proves  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
immense  whole  of  the  plants  grown  for  -winter 
decoration  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
value  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  cut  flower 
purposes  has  also  immensely  helped  to  popu¬ 
larise  it  and  render  its  cultivation  profitable. 
The  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium  next 
week  will  be  pretty  enough,  but  for  the  time 
they  will  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
compared  with  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  two  of 
our  most  attractive  autumn  flowers.  Their 
lives  will,  however,  be  short,  for  soon  comes 
nipping  frosts,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tender 
plants  is  gone  in  a  night.  With  the  advent 
of  winter,  too,  comes  in  all  the  finest  and 
grandest  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  What 
the  Rose  is  in  summer  and  the  Dahlia  in 
autumn,  the  Chrysanthemum  is  in  winter,  a 
queen  of  the  season,  a  grand  floral  beauty. 

3|>arly  Frosts. — We  found  frost  with  us, 
and  sharp  frosts  too,  so  late  as  the  1st  of 
June,  and  now  we  have  to  record  white  frost 
so  early  as  the  end  of  last  week,  when  the 
night  temperature  went  plump  down  to 
freezing  point,  and  tender  things  had  the 
narrowest  escape  from  being  irremediably 
injured.  As  it  was  Yegetable  Marrows  in  low- 
lying  positions  were  scorched.  It  is  obvious 
that  seasons  of  this  nature,  when  not  three 
months  are  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  last 
of  the  spring  frosts  and  the  earliest  of  the 
autumn  ones,  create  alarm.  It  is  less  the 
excessive  rainfall  of  the  summer  which  has 
created  danger  for  the  tender  crops,  and 
affected  proper  ripening  of  all  forms  of  vege¬ 
tation,  than  the  very  low  temperature  which 
has  prevailed,  especially  at  night. 

The  whole  of  the  really  warm  days  of  the 
summer  time  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  the  warm  nights  can 
hardly  be  remembered.  We  have  been  looking 
hopefully  for  a  change  to  real  pleasant  dry 
autumn  weather  with  the  incoming  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  prospect  so  far  is  not  cheering. 
A  dry  warm  autumn  would  render  our  trees — 
and  fruit  trees  especially — enormous  service. 
They  seem  to  evidence  a  wonderful  bud- 
development,  but  we  need  ripening  weather  to 
make  those  buds  perfect  and  fertile.  Our 
barren  trees  this  year  owe  their  lack  of  fruit 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  needful  warmth  last 
autumn,  and  therefore  all  the  more  do  all  feel 
the  need  of  warmth  now,  without  which  a 
further  barren  season  for  fruit  should  follow. 

We  may  recall  the  fact  that  last  autumn 
tender  things  were  generally  killed  by  sharp 
frost  so  early  as  the  20th  of  September  ;  with 
the  warning  we  have  already  had,  no  wonder 
the  same  date  or  thereabouts  is  looked  for 
with  considerable  anxiety. 

Tsshe  Coming  Grape  Conference.  —  The 
u  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  relation  to  this  conference 
naturally  gives  rise  to  adverse  comment.  The 
Council  appoint  a  body  of  twenty  persons,  all 
with  one  exception  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and 
all  well  versed  in  matters  affecting  the  Grape 
vine  and  its  culture,  to  act  as  a  committee  for 
the  supervision  of  the  conference  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  connected  with  it.  When  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  invited  to  attend  the  first 
business  meeting,  they  find  that  the  Council 
has,  in  the  most  autocratic  fashion,  prepared 
and  published  the  schedule  of  classes  for  the 
exhibition,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  conference,  which 
the  committee  are  expected  to  adopt  and  work 
upon.  Thus  this  body  of  experts,  all  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration,  find  that  they  are 
called  together  simply  to  register  the  acts  of 
the  Council. 

If  the  Council  can  do  so  much  in  regard  to 
the  Conference  at  first,  why  not  have  done  all, 
and  not  have  insidted  a  body  of  willing 
workers  by  setting  them  up  as  mere  dummies 
without  any  power  of  initiative  ?  Last  year 


the  committee  of  the  Yegetable  Conference 
found  that  it  was  left  with  an  absolutely  free 
hand,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee 
entered  into  the  work  cheerfully,  and  the 
conference  was  a  marked  success.  In  the 
present  case  we  venture  to  say  that  not  a 
member  of  the  Grape  Conference  Committee 
cares  one  rap  about  it.  The  papers  proposed 
to  be  read  were  muddled,  and  whilst  one  was 
wrongly  entitled,  a  second  has  to  be  struck 
out  and  another  substituted  for  it.  As  to  the 
classes  we  have  grave  doubt  whether  they  will 
fill.  If  so,  it  will  probably  be  through  the 
trade  growers.  Given  a  bond  fide  procedure, 
and  we  should  have  been  delighted  to  work 
hard  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  but  in 
the  present  case  we  decline  to  be  a  mere 
puppet  of  the  Council. 

Marguerites. — “  D’ye  want  to  sell  them 
Margarets,  Guv’nor  ”  1  asked  a  flower 
hawker  the  other  day  of  a  well-known  grower 
“  I  could  take  a  lot  on  ’em  sir.”  Ho  doubt 
he  could,  as  our  friend  remarked,  but  those 
“Marguerites”  were  not  to  be  cut  for  sale,  and 
the  coster  departed  disappointed.  The  incident 
was  interesting,  however,  as  showing  how 
wide  the  term  “  Marguerite  ”  has  become. 
The  appellation  really  came  to  us  from 
France,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  and  those  are 
after  all,  perhaps,  the  most  refined  and  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  “Giant  Daisies.”  But 
the  question  put  by  the  coster  related  to  the 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  now  called 
C.  latifolium,  the  giant  Daisy  of  autumn, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  a  huge  form  of  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  of  our  fields.  It  is  not  that, 
however,  but  a  taller-growing  plant,  -as  when 
in  full  bloom  the  steins  reach  to  the  height 
of  4  ft. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  giant  Daisies 
of  any  description  give  such  a  mass  of 
bloom  as  will  an  old-established  clump  of 
this  grand  autumn  Chrysanthemum.  The 
taller  and  not  less  beautiful  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  follows  later  and  produces  splendid 
clusters  of  huge  single  flowers  also.  This 
blooms  well  up  to  the  end  of  October.  But 
beyond  this  Pyrethrum  we  have  the  various 
forms  of  summer- blooming  Pyrethrums,  the 
beautiful  and  varied-coloured  flowers  of  which 
are  “Marguerites  ”  also  in  popular  estimation; 
indeed  any  bold  Daisy-like  single  flower,  no 
matter  its  colour,  is  a  “Marguerite”  to  the 
popular  mind. 

We  have  some  very  pleasing  forms  of 
single  Chrysanthemum  sinensis,  which  again 
came  into  the  popular  classification.  Some 
of  our  florists  deride  the  taste  for  these 
single  flowers,  hut  there  is  little  probability 
that  such  taste  will  be  changed  in  favour  of 
heavier  double  flowers  for  all  forms  of 
domestic  decoration. 

- - 

The  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
local  Vestry  Hall,  on  Thursday,  November  6th. 

Gardening  Engagements.— Mr.  Robert  Deas,  late 
of  Newton  Grange  House,  as  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  North  Berwick. 
Mr.  John  Brown,  late  of  Keisehill  House,  as  gardener 
to  General  Drummond,  Hawthornden  Castle,  Mid¬ 
lothian. 

The  Potato  Crop. — One  of  our  largest  Potato  dealers, 
who  has  lately  visited  the  principal  Potato-growing 
districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  estimates  the  total 
yield  at  about  one  third  less  than  last  year’s  crop,  the 
difference  not  being  so  much  accounted  for  by  diseased 
tubers  as  by  the  smaller  samples,  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  haulm  before  the  tubers  were^fully 
matured. 

The  London  Parks  and  Gardens. — We  understand 
that  Messrs  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn, 
have  again  received  the  order  for  bulbs  to  be  planted 
in  the  London  royal  parks,  and  also  the  parks  and 
gardens  under  the  control  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  orders  include  the  requirements  for 
Hyde  Paik,  Regents  Park,  Battersea  Park,  Kensington 


Gardens,  Victoria  Park,  Kennington  Park,  Hampton 
Court,  Thames  Embankment,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Finsbury  Park,  Southwark  Park,  Ravenscourt  Park, 
Bethnal  Green,  Leicester  Square,  Myatt’s  Fields, 
Dulwich  Park,  and  Clissold  Park. 

Hardiness  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima. — Mr.  S.  G. 
Rowberry,  The  Gardens,  Elmshurst,  Bickley  Park, 
Kent,  writes  : — The  thermometer  fell  to  30°  here  this 
morning,  September,  1st.  The  dwarf  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  were  blackened  by  the  frost,  and 
Heliotropes  were  made  to  hang  their  heads,  but  the 
Poinsettias  outside  escaped  unhurt.  This,  I  think, 
illustrates  that  many  plants  that  are  coddled  up  will 
withstand  a  much  lower  temperature  than  they  are 
usually  given  ;  the  plants  in  question  were  standing 
in  a  fully  exposed  position. 

The  Express  Cucumber. — The  very  handsome  new 
Cucumber  which  attracted  so  much  admiration  at  the 
Reading  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  on  August  27th, 
was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  in 
addition  to  the  First  Prize  for  the  best  brace  of 
Cucumbers.  Its  superiority  had  been  already  recognized 
by  the  Award  of  First  Class  Certificates  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Aquarium  Shows  this  season  ; 
and  it  is  certain  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  acquired  the  entire  stock 
of  seed,  and  will  distribute  it  during  thecomiDg  Spring. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Questions  having 
been  asked  whether  fresh  fruits  may  be  shown  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  preserved  fruits,  jams,  &c., 
to  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  October  14th,  15th,  and  16th  next,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  call  the  attention  of  intending 
exhibitors  to  the  following  decision  of  the  Council : 
Any  new  or  rare  fruits  submitted  to  the  fruit  committee 
will  be  heartily  welcomed,  but  there  will  not  be  room 
for  general  collections  of  fresh  fruit.  The  show  will 
be  exclusively  of  preserved  fruits,  with  the  exception 
of  novelties  in  flowers  and  fruits  sent  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committees. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Crehan. — On  the  19th  ult.  were 
removed  to  their  last  resting  place,  at  Modeligo,  co. 
Waterford,  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  John  Crehan, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  head  gardener  and 
manager  for  Mrs.  Malcomson,  at  Minellanear  Clonmel. 
Few  men  in  his  sphere  commanded  more  respect  from 
those  who  knew  him,  than  honest  John  Crehan.  He 
was  the  soul  of  moral  rectitude  and  uprightness,  and  a 
man  much  above  the  average  capacity  in  his  profession; 
winning  prizes  at  all  the  local  shows  in  which  he 
competed,  and  occasionally  impartially  acting  as  judge. 
His  distinguished  son,  Rev.  E.  A.  Crehan,  D.D.,  and 
doctor  of  Theology,  gold  medalist,  &c. ,  only  arrived 
from  Paris  a  few  hours  before  the  interment  to  take  a 
last  leave  of  all  that  remained  of  the  best  of  fathers. 

The  York  Gala  and  Horticultural  Exhibition.— The 
June  exhibition  was  so  successful  as  to  have  a  nett 
profit  of  close  upon  £260,  after  an  expenditure  of  £600 
in  prizes  and  another  £600  for  music,  entertainments, 
&c.  The  Committee  have  during  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  given  large  sums  of  money  to  the  York 
Charities,  and  the  sum  of  £150  has  been  voted  in  sums 
o£  from  £10  to  £40  to  various  institutions  in  the  City  ; 
£10  to  the  Yorkshire  Schools  in  London ;  and  in 
remembrance  of  very  pleasant  association  for  so  many 
years  with  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  the  sum  of  £10 
has  been  voted  to  the  Williams  Memorial  Fund. 

Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Show.— This  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  which  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Devizes,  on  November  4th,  is 

unique  in  character,  seeing  that  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  arrangements  of  an  annual  bazaar,  held 
on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
of  the  town  ;  and  by  means  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
show,  although  very  liberal  prizes  are  offered,  the 
fund  gains  considerably.  The  sum  of  £6  is  offered 
as  a  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 

to  fill  a  space  of  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  a  first  prize 

of  ten  guineas  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of 

incurved  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties.  The  Mayor  offers  a  silver  cup,  value  five 
guineas  for  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  distinct.  This  annual  show  is  remarkable  for 
the  fine  specimens  of  Chinese  Primroses  offered  in  the 
class  for  nine  plants. 

The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  record 
of  success  that  had  previously  attended  this  society’s 
shows  in  the  famed  Shrewsbury  Quarry,  was  fairly 
beaten  this  year,  over  20,000  people  visiting  the 
show  on  the  Wednesday,  and  over  45,000  on  the 
Thursday.  The  gate  receipts  on  the  1st  day  were 
£311  13s.  9 d.  ;  and  on  the  second,  £1,317  11s.  9 d., 
which,  added  to  the  increased  subscription  list  and  sale 
of  cheap  tickets  in  advance,  will  bring  the  total  up  to 
a  very  handsome  sum.  Although  visited  by  this 
enormous  mass  of  people,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
how  much  enjoyment  all  seemed  to  derive  from  the  grand 
programme  which  was  carried  out,  and  the  excellent 
arrangement  made  by  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnit  & 
Naunton,  which  were  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
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POLTALLOOH. 

Itf  years  past  Poltalloch  was  familiarised  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  its  herds  of  prize  cattle,  then  invincible,  and 
which  might  be  so  still  but  for  the  age  of  the  highly- 
respected  proprietor,  John  Malcolm,  Esq.,  of  Poltalloch. 
The  family  have  long  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  popularity, 
indeed  are  highly  respected  all  over  the  country  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  present  proprietor  that  this  fine  place  owes 
so  much  of  its  charm  as  a  country  seat,  he  having  made 
vast  improvements  at  great  cost,  reclaiming  land  from 
mere  bog,  making  roads,  building  bridges,  houses,  &c. 
His  generous  spirit  too  has  extended  far  beyond  im¬ 
proving  his  own  policies,  in  making  splendid  roads  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  county,  and  even  this  itself 
does  not  exhaust  his  munificence.  He  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  horticulturist  and  arboriculturist,  and  though  his 
limbs  are  enfeebled,  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that 
pertains  to  those  arts  is  not  in  the  least  dulled,  and  it 
is  his  delight  to  be  in  the  gardens  daily,  when  the 
weather  permits,  conversing  with  his  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Russell,  homely  and  fluently  on  things  horti¬ 
cultural  or  otherwise,  and  long  may  he  still  be  spared 
to  enjoy  such  a  princely  place,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  devoted  servants  (most  of  whom 
have  grown  old  in  his  service)  and  blessed  with  every 
blessing.  John  Wingfield  Malcolm,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Argyleshire,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  Poltalloch, 
and  his  popularity  reaches  far  and 
near. 

With  a  view  to  visiting  Poltal¬ 
loch,  I  embarked  on  board  the 
“  Columbia  ”  at  Greenock,  on  the 
14th  August,  and  was  soon  on  my 
way  to  the  Highlands,  and  after 
passing  numerous  famous  seaside 
resorts  on  the  Clyde  entered’  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  where  the  scenery  is 
enchanting — hills  rising  quickly  on 
either  side,  and  the  water  dotted  at 
intervals  with  numerous  small  islets 
between  which  one  is  tempted  to 
doubt  their  navigability.  But  soon 
we  were  shown  that  the  “Narrows” 
are  quite  navigable,  for  our  mag¬ 
nificent  fast  steamer  goes  to  star¬ 
board  of  one,  is  suddenly  brought 
round  to  “port”  of  another,  and 
readily  responding  to  the  will  of  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  ‘  ‘  walks  the  waters 
like  a  thing  of  life.”  After  four 
hours  sail  we  arrive  at  Ardrishaig, 
and  prepare  for  a  ten-mile  drive 
along  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  among  some  of  the  finest 
scenery.  Although  not  skilled  in 
the  rearing  of  farm  stock,  we  could 
not  help  admiring  the  fine  specimens 
of  Highland  cattle  to  be  seen  from 
the  road,  but  whether  they  were 
extra  fine,  or  the  fact  of  our  being 
in  the  Highlands  proper  imbued 
us  with  a  desire  to  admire  all  truly 
Highland  productions,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  vouch,  but  the  fact  remains  as  stated. 
We  are  not  much  more  than  mid- way  on  our  drive, 
when  Poltalloch  House  was  pointed  out  by  the  driver  ; 
and  at  the  distance — perhaps  four  miles  away — has  an 
imposing  effect,  and  adds  to  our  hopes  of  seeing  something 
unusual  in  gardening.  Arriving  at  the  entrance  gate, 
one  of  the  five  entrances  to  the  policies,  we  note  that 
the  lodge  is  very  handsome,  and  more  than  usually 
commodious,  and  passing  along  the  avenue,  we  are 
shown  other  avenues  branching  in  all  directions 
through  some  of  the  finest  pasture-land  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see,  and  which  we  were  told  had  been  reclaimed 
from  old  peat-bog. 

In  due  time  we  find  ourselves  in  close  proximity  to 
the  gardens,  which  are  easily  determined  by  the  better 
keeping  and  general  ornamentation.  Like  a  sensible 
“Scot”  our  friend  Mr.  Russell,  the  gardener,  suggests 
refreshments.  The  gardener’s  house  is  in  keeping  with 
its  surroundings  ;  a  mansion  compared  to  some,  and 
provided  with  every  convenience,  as  well  as  being  very 
tastefully  clothed  all  round  with  various  climbing 
plants,  such  as  Ampelopsis,  Ivies,  Roses,  Clematis, 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,  Monardia  didyma,  &c.  After 
partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  our  friend,  we  are  ready 
for  any  strain,  physically,  and  entering  the  garden  by 
one  of  the  service  doors  found  ourselves  on  a  terrace  about 
100  yards  long,  on  which  the  main  range  of  glass 


houses  is  built.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  span- 
roofed,  and  built  ridge  and  furrow,  each  40  ft.  long, 
and  varying  in  width  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.,  the  stove 
in  the  centre  being  45  ft.  long.  The  first  house  is 
planted  with  Melons,  which  are  in  excellent  condition 
(in  their  last  swelling)  and  carrying  heavy  crops.  The 
varieties  grown  are  Carter’s  Gem,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Eastnor  Castle,  and  Countess,  the  latter  two  being  most 
preferred.  The  second  is  planted  with  Melons  on  one 
side  and  Cucumbers  on  the  other.  The  varieties  of 
Cucumbers,  Cardiff  Castle  and  Sutton’s  Black  Spine, 
are  both  carrying  immense  crops.  The  third  is  a 
greenhouse,  the  roof  of  which  is  draped  with  a  large 
plant  of  Lapageria  rosea  (in  excellent  health),  with  its 
rival  alba  showing  its  white  blooms  here  and  there, 
and  contrasting  well  with  its  more  robust  congener. 
Other  creepers  are  also  used  on  columns  and  sections, 
such  as  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott,  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata,  Hoya  carnosa,  &c.  Here,  too,  were  grown 
many  useful  plants  and  a  choice  collection  of  Cacti,  also 
a  rare  Rose — Rosa  berbereefolia  (true) — and  a  fine  plant 
of  Trichomanes  radicans,  in  a  case,  so  healthy  and 
strong  that  it  might  have  been  passed  for  a  Todea. 

Leaving  this  house  by  a  side  door,  we  enter  a  vinery, 
in  which  are  fine  examples  of  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 


Mr.  James  Russell,  Gardener  at  Poltalloch. 


andria,  and  West’s  St.  Peters.  There  is  no  pretention 
to  large  bunches,  those  being  preferred  of  a  medium  size 
for  family  use.  They  are  just  finishing,  and  will 
afford  supplies  for  the  shooting  season  further  on. 
Another  side  door  leads  into  the  stove,  and  here,  among 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  such  a  structure,  both 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  well  represented 
and  grown.  Numerous  Orchids  in  splendid  condition 
are  principally  arranged  on  one  of  the  side  benches, 
with  the  exception  of  numerous  Stanhopeas  which  are 
suspended  at  intervals  over  the  pathway  right  round 
the  house.  On  one  of  these  we  noticed  seven  strong 
spikes  protruding  through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
basket,  and  doubtless  more  will  yet  be  produced  on  the 
same  plant.  The  peculiarity  of  this  Orchid,  blooming 
from  underneath,  renders  it  a  very  desirable  one  for 
basketing.  Among  the  Orchids  represented  were  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrenceanum,  C.  Boxalli,  and  others ; 
Maxillaria  picta,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  O.  altissimum,  O.  Kramerianum,  &c.  ;  Miltonia 
spectabilis,  Coelogyne  cristata,  Cymbidiuin  aloifolium, 
Calanthe  Yeitchii,  C.  vestita  oculata,  and  C.  lutea  ; 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Cattleyas  in  variety,  and  many 
others.  The  roof  aDd  sections  of  this  house  were 
draped  with  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Passiflora 
princeps,  and  P.  Bonapartre,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Cissus  discolor,  and  Asparagus  planiosus  nanus. 


The  next  house  is  the  early  vinery,  where  Black 
Hamburghs,  Royal  Muscadine  and  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
were  each  carrying  splendid  crops  of  a  fine  table  size, 
and,  of  course,  in  daily  use.  The  latter  variety,  now 
seldom  seem,  is  prized  here  for  its  flavour,  as  it  was  at 
one  time  in  nearly  every  gardening  establishment  in  the 
country.  The  Peach  house  is  entered,  and  here  are 
large  handsome  well-coloured  fruits,  and  plenty  of 
them.  Nectarines  in  the  same  house  were  also  very  well 
done,  and  vied  with  the  Peaches  for  position.  The 
only  variety  of  Peach  grown  is  Royal  George,  and  of 
Nectarines,  Yiolette  Hative  and  Humboldt.  The  next 
house  (originally  a  Pine  stove)  is  used  fora  forcing  house 
in  the  forcing  season,  and  is  now  filled  with  Azaleas 
and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  amongst  the  latter  of 
which  we  noted  Maiden’s  Blush,  Princess  Frederica, 
Countess  of  Haddington,  &c.  Lilium  Harrisii, 
L.  Washingtonianum,  and  L.  speciosum  are  here 
also  well  grown,  as  also  quantities  of  choice 
Salvias.  The  next  house  (originally  a  succession  Pine 
stove)  is  now  used  to  keep  up  successions  of  the  various 
greenhouse  subjects  to  supply  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory,  and  there  numerous  Pelargoniums, 
Petunias,  Begonias,  &c.,  hold  sway.  Arrived  at  the 
last  house  in  this  range — a  Tomato  house — we  find  the 
varieties  grown  are  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Orangefield, 
&c.  These  are  planted  in  the 
bed,  and  grown  on  single  stems, 
and  are  carrying  as  heavy  crops 
of  fine  Tomatos  as  one  could  desire. 
We  have  observed  that  order  and 
neatness  characterises  this  range 
throughout  ;  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  houses  with  the  dis¬ 
advantages  these  possess,  viz.,  dark¬ 
ness  on  either  side  (seeing  that  they 
are  all  attached  to  each  other),  with 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
useful  and  ornamental  stuff. 

We  are  next  shown  the  pits, 
which  are  situated  at  the  back  or 
north  side,  in  a  large  oblong  square 
in  front  of  the  main  sheds,  young 
men’s  lodge,  &c.,  which  are  all  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale,  with  cellarage  under¬ 
neath,  and  accessable  from  each 
end.  Here,  too,  we  were  shown  an 
ingenious  arrangements  for  pumping 
the  liquid  manure  from  the  stables 
to  supply  the  gardens.  This  oblong 
is  divided  and  screened  off  with 
Rose  hedges,  supported  by  neat 
railings.  Another  large  square  at 
the  further  end  of  all,  screened  off 
with  Ivy  hedges,  is  the  manure 
yard,  and  even  here  order  prevails. 
The  middle  division — in  the  centre 
of  which  there  is  a  spacious  concrete 
water  tank,  sunk  to  ground-level, 
and  capable  of  containing  several 
hundred  gallons  of  water  supplied 
from  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  in  wet 
weather,  and  in  dry  weather  gravita¬ 
tion  water  ad  libitum— is  filled  with 
Chysanthemums  on  single  stems  and  bush  plants  in  great 
variety,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
These  are  very  well  grown — indeed,  have  all  the 
appearance  of  producing  blooms  fit  for  the  exhibition 
table. 

To  the  rear  of  those,  in  the  same  division,  are 
four  double  ranges  of  sunk  pits  90  ft.  long,  all  of  which 
are  heated  with  hot  water.  The  first  entered  was  in 
three  divisions,  and  contained  many  useful  plants  for 
stove  decoration — in  short,  a  reserve  stove.  One 
division  was  full  of  Gardenia  intermedia  in  splendid 
order,  and  clean  ;  while  another  contained  Eucharis 
and  Pancratiums — once  a  feature  at  this  place,  but  now 
sadly  crippled  with  that  dreadful  mite.  Other  divisions 
contained  Figs  in  pots,  late  Melons  and  Cucumbers, 
Primulas,  &c.,  which  are  all  well  done.  Close  to  the 
pits  are  soil  sheds,  implement  sheds,  and  fire-engine 
shed,  all  neatly  arranged,  forming  two  sides  of  a  square, 
in  the  corner  of  which  is  the  Mushroom  house,  where 
some  beds  in  bearing  promise  an  enormous  yield.  On 
a  wall  running  parallel  with  those  structures  we 
observed  Apios  tuberosa,  Akebia  quinata,  Photinia 
serrulata,  Actinidia  Kolomitta,  Ceanothus  Glorie  de 
Lyons  and  Gloire  de  Versailles,  and  numerous  choice 
Clematis,  Loniceras,  &e. — Observer. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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Our  Edinburgh  friends,  in  view  of  the  great  horticultural 
exhibition,  which  they  have  decided  to  hold  in  the 
Waverly  Market  on  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  of 
September  next  year,  have,  apparently,  decided  also 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  leave  nothing 
undone  that  will  tend  to  make  their  efforts  successful, 
and  we  can  only  express  our  admiration  of  their 
business-like  energy  and  promptitude.  Twelve  months 
hence  they  hope  to  immortalise  the  modern  Athens 
by  holding  a  monster  show  of  the  products  of 
British  gardens,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  is  now  before 
us.  A  careful  examination  of  its  contents  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  We  note  little  disproportions  in  value 
here  and  there,  but  there  are  prizes  enough  to  tempt 
every  skilful  grower  to  compete,  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  rewards  offered,  upwards  of  £1,200,  should  bring 
together  such  a  display  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
productions  of  the  gardeners  art,  such  as  never  before 
has  been  seen  even  in  “  bonnie  Scotland.”  May  the 
end  be  worthy  of  the  energy  shown  at  the  beginning. 

The  schedule  includes  in  all  over  260  classes,  divided 
into  ten  sections,  and  most  liberal  are  the  sums  offered 
in  each  competition.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  as  befits 
the  occasion,  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  prize  money, 
and  Grapes,  of  course,  will  be  the  most  prominent 
feature,  no  less  than  forty-three  classes  being  appor¬ 
tioned  to  this  prime  favourite.  For  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  four  varieties,  £15,  £8,  and  £4  are  offered, 
handsome  prizes  truly,  as  also  are  the  sums  of 
£10  10s.,  £5  and  £3,  to  be  given  for  six  bunches,  in 
not  less  than  three  varieties.  In  two  classes  for  twelve 
dishes  of  fruit,  similar  amounts  are  offered,  and  this  is 
a  case  of  disproportion  in  the  estimation  of  value  that 
we  think  should  have  been  avoided.  Much  greater  skill 
is  surely  required  to  produce  a  first  class  dessert  of  twelve 
dishes,  than  to  produce  six  bunches  of  Grapes  out  of 
one  house,  and  that  being  admitted,  the  reward  should 
clearly  be  in  proportion.  Classes  for  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit  grown  in  orchard  houses,  eighteen  dishes  of  hardy 
fruits,  grown  in  the  open  air,  in  Scotland,  and  a 
similar  competition  for  England,  with  £10,  £5,  and  £3 
respectively  offered  in  each  class  should  bring  together 
a  grand  display,  if  the  season  should  prove  favourable. 
Fruits  of  foreign  growth  are  most  liberally  provided  for. 

The  premier  prizes  for  plants  are  £20,  £15,  and  £10 
for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  in  equal 
proportions  of  flowering  and  fine  foliage  ;  £10  10s.,  £5, 
and  £3  eight  foliage  plants,  in  10  in.  pots,  and  a  table  of 
plants  respectively  ;  and  £7,  £5,  and  £3  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowering  plants.  For  nurserymen  only, 
£20,  £10,  and  £o  are  offered  form  table  of  plants  30  ft. 
by  8  ft.  Vegetable  growers  have  offered  them  .£10  10s., 
£3,  £2,  and  £1  for  a  collection  of  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  but  a 
few  points  of  difference  between  the  first  and  second, 
we  cannot  recognise  the  great  disproportion  in  value 
between  the  two  prizes  as  at  all  satisfactory.  Potatos 
are  favoured  by  a  class  for  eighteen  dishes,  in  which 
the  prizes  are  £10  10s.,  £5,  and  £3,  and  these  amounts 
should  bring  the  noble  tuber  well  to  the  front. 

• - — - 

PACKING  FLOWERS. 

I  AM  in  the  habit  of  receiving  cut  flowers  by  post,  and 
as  in  a  general  way  they  come  to  me  half  dried  up,  I 
trust  that  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  matter  may 
not  be  considered  out  of  place.  The  best  time  to  cut 
flowers  is  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  when  they 
are  at  their  best  character.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  am 
dealing  with  cut  flowers  sent  for  opinion  or  com¬ 
parison,  though  what  T  have  to  say  will  no  doubt 
be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  sending  a  few  cut  flowers  to  distant  friends 
If  anything  special  has  to  be  forwarded,  say  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Gardening  'World,  take  a  piece  of 
cotton-wool,  wet  it,  wring  the  moisture  from  it,  and 
then  twist  it  about  the  stalk.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
box  place  a  piece  of  moistened  blotting  paper,  then 
add  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  place  the  flowers  upon 
it,  and  if  two  or  three  layers  are  placed  in  the  box,  a 
strip  of  tissue  paper  can  be  laid  between  them.  This 
will  save  them  from  bruising  each  other  in  the  transit. 
A  piece  of  tissue  paper  should  be  placed  over  the  top, 
and  the  box  filled  up  with  soft  damp  moss.  Secure  the 
box  carefully,  and  then  it  can  be  sent  by  post  from  one 
end  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other,  without  the 
contents  receiving  injury. 

Now,  how  are  flowers  too  frequently  packed?  By 
placing  them  in  dry  cotton  wool,  which  absorbs  their 
moisture  ;  by  placing  them  in  boxes  of  thin  material 


which  get  crushed  in  the  passage  through  the  post. 
Flowers  sent  by  post  should  be  placed  in  tin  or  strong 
wood  boxes  if  they  are  to  reach  their  destination  in 
safety.  The  packer  should  be  careful  not  to  have  the 
cotton  wool  too  wet,  so  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
moisture  finding  its  way  to  the  flowers  and  spoiling 
their  colours.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  cut  flowers  while 
subject  to  the  full  exposure  of  the  sun,  as.  they  soon 
fall  to  pieces,  but  it  is  frequently  done.  Old  flowers 
are  apt  to  fall  to  pieces  during  a  transit  through  the 
post  or  by  rail.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons, 
in  sending  seedling  florists’  flowers  for  an  opinion,  cut 
them  when  too  young,  doubtless  thinking  they  will 
expand  in  water,  but  if  they  do,  they  do  not  display 
their  true  character  as  they  would  if  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plant  a  little  longer.  Any  person  passing  an 
opinion  upon  a  flower  can  only  do  so  according  to  the 
character  in  which  it  is  presented  to  view,  and  he  may 
underrate  it  if  the  flower  is  placed  before  him  only  half 
developed. — R.  D. 

- ->K- - 

METHVEN  CASTLE. 

There  is  always  much  to  interest  a  traveller — during 
a  season  like  the  present — in  noting  climatic  effects. 
Where  the  soil  is  sharp,  and  deep  cultivation  is 
practised,  little  harm  has  been  sustained  by  vegetable 
crops  through  the  excessive  humidity  and  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  it  will  take,  however,  an  extra  fine  autumn 
to  prepare  trees  for  fruiting  next  year.  When  from 
home  on  business  in  Perthshire,  lately,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  call  at  such  gardens  as  were  com  eatable 
in  order  to  compare  notes,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
in  many  cases  there  had  been  comparatively  little  to 
grieve  over — far  less  in  proportion  than  might  be  seen 
hundreds  of  miles  further  south. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Methven  Castle, 
advantage  was  taken  of  a  little  time  at  my  disposal  to 
visit  this  fine  old  seat  so  full  of  arboricultural  interest, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  much  in  the  gardens  which 
showed  that  Mr.  Whitton,  the  experienced  gardener,  by 
his  painstaking  practice,  had  a  good  return  for  his  labours 
in  an  untoward  season  like  the  present.  The  flower 
garden  was  gay,  and  the  long  lines  of  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  associated  with  gay  Pentstemons,  made  a 
remarkably  fine  display.  The  now  indispensable 
herbaceous  borders  were  full  of  interesting  plants,  and 
many  in  fine  condition  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  By 
far  the  finest  beds  of  tuberous  Begonias  I  have  seen 
this  season  were  in  the  flower  garden  at  Methven. 
They  were  full  of  flower,  standing  the  rain  where  other 
subjects  were  almost  washed  out  of  existence. 

Among  vegetables  French  Beans  were  better  than  I 
have  seen  them  elsewhere,  and  other  crops  were  abundant 
and  of  good  quality.  Among  hardy  fruits  Apples  of 
of  some  classes  were  plentiful,  a  row  of  trees— the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  nearly— were  mostly  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  French  Pippins.  The  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit,  showing  how  experience  gives  wisdom  to 
the  cultivator  in  making  selections  which  will  give 
ab.undance  of  produce  a  great  part  of  the  season.  The 
favourite  Strawberries  are  Bothwell  Bank  Seedling  and 
Dr.  Hogg.  The  other  classes  of  fruits  (except  bush 
kinds)  have  suffered  this  season,  as  elsewhere.  In  the 
grounds  of  this  old  place  I  was  much  interested.  The 
numerous  specimens  of  Conifer®  are  very  attractive, 
collections  too  large  to  give  a  just  report  in  these  notes  ; 
Wellingtonia,  Cedrus  deodora,  and  many  species  of 
Cupressus  are  in  fine  form.  The  ranges  of  glass  set 
apart  for  fruit  were  well  filled  with  Peaches  and  Grapes. 
Noblesse  Peach  seems  to  be  the  favourite  kind  grown, 
and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  in  greatest  abundance. 
Plants  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  table  decoration  and 
cut  flowers. — Stirling. 

- - - 

PENTSTEMONS  AND  VIOLAS 

FROM  HAWIC  K. 

A  boxful  of  flowers,  including  the  whole  length  of 
the  branching  flower-stems  of  Pentstemons  and  some 
bedding  Violas  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick.  The  size  now 
attained  by  the  flowers  of  Pentstemons  is  something 
wonderful,  and  if  seen  as  they  are  growing  must  be 
grand.  The  flowers  of  Vesuve  are  dark  crimson 
externally,  and  of  a  glowing  or  fiery  crimson  on  the 
inner  face.  Another  dark  sort  is  Matamore,  the 
crimson  of  which  was  tinted  with  purple.  Le  Borda, 
certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its  bell¬ 
shaped,  dafk  purple  flowers.  Those  of  Madlle.  A. 
Shauffelle  are  short,  bell-shaped,  and  white  with 
carmine  segments ;  Pyramids,  funnel-shaped,  and 


white  with  mauve  segments  ;  Mont  Blanc,  white  with 
piDk-tipped  segments  fading  to  pure  white  ;  Thebaide, 
rosy  purple  and  white  at  the  base  ;  Leviathan,  dark 
purple  and  white  at  the  very  base  ;  and  Teneriffe, 
purple  with  heavy  crimson  stain  around  the  mouth. 

A  choice  flower  is  Onesmine  Reculus,  of  a  pale 
mealy  white  hue,  with  a  broad,  regular  and  evenly- 
defined  purple  margin.  George  Ulrich  is  also  choice 
in  its  way  with  large  scarlet  flowers  and  a  pure  white 
throat.  Triumphant  has  a  white-striped  throat  and  a 
broad  carmine-red  margin.  The  flowers  of  Orphee  have 
a  broad  bluish  mauve  margin,  and  are  notable  for  their 
size  ;  and  those  of  Argo w  are  of  a  dark  violet-purple. 
Of  the  above  named  kinds,  Vesuve,  Le  Borda,  Mont 
Blanc,  Mdlle.  A.  Shauffelle,  George  Ulrich,  Onesmine 
Eeculus,  and  Triumphant  are  the  cream  of  the  lot,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection. 

Six  of  the  Violas  sent  were  yellow,  varying  in 
intensity  from  George  Corbett  of  a  soft  yellow,  through 
Eynsford  Gem,  Royalty,  and  Daldowie,  yellow,  to 
Goldfinder,  of  a  golden  yellow  with  black  striations 
around  the  eye.  Goldfinch  is  a  pale  yellow  splashed 
with  slaty  blue  round  the  margin,  and  is  both  curious 
and  pretty.  Mrs.  Kinnear  is  white  with  a  yellow  eye, 
and  a  few  faint  blue  lines  on  the  lower  petals  ;  it  is 
distinctly  fragrant.  Blue  Cloud  is  a  beautiful  creamy 
white  with  a  broad  deep  blue  margin  ;  Mrs.  Hood  has 
the  ground  colour  of  a  similar  hue,  but  the  upper 
petals  are  much  shaded  with  pale  blue.  Joy  is  nearly 
white,  with  tbe  upper  petals  of  a  purple-bl  ue  tint 
Gipsy  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  variously  shaded 
all  over  with  lilac,  white  and  blue.  A  rich  dark  purple 
is  John  Morrison  ;  and  Bronze  Queen  is  a  velvety 
crimson,  shaded  with  purple  at  the  margins,  and 
bronzed  with  orange  or  gold  at  some  distance  around 
the  eye. 


A  HOMELY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

I  cannot  well  employ  a  more  appropriate  title  for  a 
flower  show,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  on  the  29th 
ult.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  those  large  industrial 
centres  at  Deptford,  where  valuable  land  which  many 
years  ago  grew  market  garden  crops  by  the  acre,  and 
especially  Celery,  for  which  the  Deptford  market  gardens 
were  always  famous,  are  the  brass  and  copper  engineering 
works  of  Messrs.  J.  Stone  &  Co.,  which  employ  a  large 
number  of  workmen.  The  present  partners  Messrs.  E. 
and  F.  Preston,  being  solicitous  for  the  social  welfare 
of  their  workpeople,  erected  in  the  Kerry  Road,  New 
Cross,  a  large  coffee  tavern  and  public  hall,  with 
suitable  offices,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Welcome  Institute. 
There  are  some  four  hundred  members  of  the  institute, 
and  the  subscription  is  one  penny  per  week.  By  way 
of  giving  interest  to  the  work  of  the  institute,  a  flower 
show  and  exhibition  of  models,  drawings  and  paintings 
took  place  on  the  above  date.  Many  of  the  workmen’s 
houses  have  small  gardens  in  the  rear,  and  the  more 
enthusiastic  among  them,  put  up  homely  glass  erections, 
and  in  a  few  cases  heating  by  hot  water  or  flue  is 
employed.  The  windows  of  many  of  the  dwellings  are 
also  filled  with  creditable  specimens  of  plant  culture. 
The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  was  confined 
solely  to  members  of  the  institute,  and  in  the  flower 
show  department  there  were  classes  for  groups  of  plants, 
for  Lilies,  Musk,  Annuals,  Fuchsia,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  ; 
for  bouquets  and  collections  of  cut  flowers  ;  for  Dahlias, 
&c.  ;  and  a  few  classes  for  vegetables,  though  the  latter 
were  only  sparingly  produced. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Waugh,  the  manager  of  the 
stores  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association 
at  Deptford,  I  attended  the  show  and  made  the  awards. 
Being  a  first  attempt,  the  contributions  were  limited  in 
number,  but  generally  of  a  very  encouraging  character. 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal  class,  some  remark¬ 
ably  creditable  examples  of  Lilium  auratum  and  L. 
speciosum,  Begonia  Weltoniensis,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Coleus,  greenhouse  Dracaenas,  partridge¬ 
breasted  Aloe,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  Tobaccos, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Musk,  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  type, 
Isolepis  tenella,  and  other  plants,  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  show,  with  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.,  as 
representing  annuals.  Of  cut  flowers  there  were 
Dahlias,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
&c.,  all  grown  under  considerable  difficulty,  but  all 
showing  determination  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators 
to  produce  the  best  possible.  One  workman  named 
Bannister  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  because  of 
the  number  of  first  prizes  he  took.  Contributions  of 
plants  including  excellent  specimen  Fuchsias,  Ferns, 
Coleus,  Lilies,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  &c., 
were  contributed  by  the  gardener  to  the  two  partners  in 
the  firm. 
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An  opening  ceremony  took  place  at  4  p.m.,  when 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
declared  the  exhibition  opeD,  and  a  concert  followed. 
A  very  handsome  Certificate,  contributed  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Bannister  for  having  taken  the  greatest  number 
of  prizes.  Such  a  social  movement  as  that  going  on  in 
connection  with  the  Welcome  Institute,  including  the 
flower  show,  seems  to  be  so  beneficial  in  its  operation 
as  to  deserve  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  duties  of 
secretary  to  the  flower  show  committee  were  ably 
discharged  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Brett,  of  Messrs.  J.  Stone  & 
Co.’s  works.  —  Pi.  D. 

- *>X<- - 

THE  MARKS  TEY  ORCHID 

NURSERY. 

The  Orchid-growing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Fred 
Horsman  &  Co.  at  Marks  Tey  is  about  five  miles  from 
the  beautiful  and  old-fashioned  towD  of  Colchester. 
The  situation  is  therefore  perfectly  free  from  smoke  ; 
indeed,  the  complaint  is  that  owing  to  the  elevated 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  houses  are  built 
the  atmosphere  in  the  houses  is  apt  to  be  rendered  too 
dry  for  the  Orchids  when  high  winds  prevail.  The 
pure  atmosphere  has,  however,  a  telling  effect  upon  the 
Orchids,  judging  from  their  green,  healthy  and  clean 
appearance.  Some  credit  must,  however,  be  given  to 
the  growers  for  the  neat  and  orderly  way  in  which 
everything  is  kept. 

Masdevallia  House. 

In  a  low  lean-to  house,  with  a  northern  aspect,  a  large 
number  of  Masdevallias  in  the  best  of  health  are 
located.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  few  Orchids 
are  in  season  at  present,  a  number  of  Masdevallias  were 
in  bloom,  including  the  beautiful  M.  ionochaiis,  with 
bell-shaped  white  flowers,  densely  spotted  with  purple  at 
the  base,  and  having  yellow  tails.  The  curious  little  M. 
ochthodes  has  been  flowering  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
a  single  spike  taking  months  to  complete  and  expand  the 
last  flower.  An  interesting  little  flower  is  M.  nidifica 
with  pale  flowers  marked  with  purple  along  the  veins, 
and  having  tails  from  1  in.  to  2|  ins.  long.  Similar 
in  habit,  but  altogether  different  in  flower  is  the 
floriferous  M.  Simula.  M.  triaristella  and  M.  triehffite 
are  nearly  always  in  flower,  and  are  gems,  both  pretty 
and  curious,  that  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  collection. 
Here,  too,  the  rare  M.  muscosa  finds  a  congenial  home. 
The  mossy  scapes  and  the  sensitive  lip  of  this  species 
will  always  make  it  an  interesting  and  desirable  plants. 
The  quickly  closing  action  of  the  lip  is  most  remark¬ 
able.  A  new  species  with  yellow  and  purple  flowers 
and  tails  3  to  4  ins.  long  is  M.  irrorata.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Day’s  plant  of  M.  leontoglossa  has  found  its 
way  here,  and  is  making  fine  leaves  6  ins.  to  8  ins. 
long.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  bold  and  striking, 
being  richly  spotted  with  purple  along  the  veins.  A 
charming  Masdevallia  is  M.  Carderi  with  campanulate 
white  flowers,  densely  spotted  with  brownish  purple  at 
the  base.  M.  Hincksiana  is  a  hybrid  between  M. 
tovarensis  and  M.  ignea,  with  clear  buff-yellow  flowers, 
and  is  described  as  a  yellow  M.  tovarensis,  the  flowers 
being  about  the  same  size. 

Odontoglossum  and  Allied  Kinds. 

A  varied  assortment  is  located  in  the  cool  house  simply 
because  the  conditions  are  suitable,  and  space  valuable. 
Such  species  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei, 
0.  polyxanthum,  0.  Wilckeanum,  0.  W.  pallens,  0. 
bictonense  album,  and  0.  maeranthum  are  staged  in 
quantity.  The  specimens  of  the  latter  have  already 
long  flower  scapes  and  will  come  into  bloom  as 
early  as  Christmas.  They  were  transferred  here  from 
the  Masdevallia  house,  where  those  recently  imported, 
and  not  showing  flower  are  still  kept,  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  cool.  In  that  house  also,  0.  Edouardi  and  0. 
undulatum  are  making  growth.  A  large  quantity  of 
0.  Insleayi  is  now  becoming  finely  established  in  the 
next  compartment,  having  a  temperature  suitable  for 
Cattleyas  and  many  of  the  Ccelogynes.  0.  Marshal- 
lianum,  grown  on  a  raft  in  another  house  close  by,  has 
long  panicled  spikes  and  will  be  in  bloom  shortly. 

In  the  cooler  house,  quantities  of  various  interesting 
subjects  are  grown.  Such  things  as  Sophronites  grandi- 
flora,  S.  g.  rosea,  the  rare  S.  cernua  and  the  pretty  S. 
violacea  are  grown  in  small  pans  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  leaves  of 
S.  grandiflora  rosea  are  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  the 
type,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  notable  for  their  great 
size. 

The  spikes  of  Oncidium  pyramidale  are  panicled  and 
erect,  with  yellow  flowers  barred  with  brown  at  the  base. 


An  unnamed  species  nearly  in  bloom  when  we  saw  it 
may  prove  to  be  new.  In  another  compartment  was 
the  typical  0.  reflexum  with  reflexed  sepals  and  petals 
richly  barred  with  brown.  0.  concolor  and  0.  Forbesi 
in  healthy  pieces  are  grown  in  small  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  last  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  had  just 
flowered  with  blooms  of  huge  size  compared  with 
several  of  the  smaller  and  dark  flowered  varieties  which 
usually  flower  late. 

Cattleya,  Lilias,  &c. 

A  quantity  of  recently  imported  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
Harrisonire  violacea  is  now  starting  finely  into  growth. 
The  type  itself  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  some  of  the 
plants  were  in  bloom.  A  chaste  and  choice  thing  is  C. 
crocata  alba  in  close  proximity  to  C.  Eldorado,  both  in 
bloom.  The  autumn  flowering  C.  Bowringiana  is 
grown  in  quantity  and  gives  promise  of  a  good  display 
presently.  C.  Dowiana  aurea  is  also  in  sheath  and  of  a 
healthy  green  appearance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  C. 
Mendelii,  some  of  which  are  already  showing  sheath,  as 
are  specimens  of  C.  Mossise.  In  the  same  house  with 
the  above  were  healthy  pieces  of  the  supposed  hybrid 
C.  Hardyana,  also  C.  maxima,  C.  gigas,  C.  labiata,  and 
C.  Gaskelliana.  The  latter  is  sweet  scented,  and  many 
were  in  bloom.  The  warm  rosy  mauve  sepals  and 
petals  serve  to  show  off  the  rich  colours  of  the  lip.  The 
flowers  were  also  notable  for  their  size. 

In  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  was  the  true 
Lselia  autumnalis  alba.  L.  furfuraeea  is  grown  in 
greater  quantity.  The  greater  number,  of  Laelias  are, 
however,  grown  in  a  lean-too  house  by  themselves.  Of 
L.  anceps,  there  is  a  houseful  of  dark  varieties.  The 
forms  of  L.  purpurata  have  made  stems  from  12  to 
15  ins.  high,  with  rigid  leaves  12  ins.  long  and  3  ins. 
broad  ;  it  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since  they  were 
imported,  although  one  specimen  is  in  sheath  and  many 
others  of  the  same  batch  are  now  sheathing  up. 

Many  Dendrobiums  are  scattered  about  in  different 
houses  to  get  the  temperature  that  suits  their  respective 
requirements.  In  the  cool  Odontoglossum  house,  D. 
Jamesianum  is  grown  in  baskets  from  the  roof. 
Similarly  treated  are  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
and  others  in  one  of  the  Cattleya  houses,  and  the 
growths  they  have  made  are  splendid.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  D.  Findleyanum,  batches  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  different  houses.  They  look  as  though  they 
would  develop  a  fine  quantity  of  bloom  in  season. 

A  number  of  species  of  Cymbidium  is  located  in  the 
warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  including  C. 
Lowianum,  C.  eburneum  Dayanum,  C.  elegans,  and  C. 
Mastersii,  C.  Lowianum  is  finely  established,  although 
only  imported  six  months  ago.  A  specimen  that 
cropped  up  amongst  C.  Mastersi  promises  to  be  some¬ 
thing  different,  and  its  flowering  is  anxiously  awaited. 

In  another  compartment  close  by  the  sweet-scented 
Angraecum  falcatum  was  flowering  freely.  On  the 
benches  were  the  pretty  yellow  Spathoglottis  Fortunei, 
with  a  brown  striped  lip,  and  Vanda  Roxburghii.  The 
latter  has  a  violet-purple  lip,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  chequered  with  olive-brown.  A  new  Lycaste  is 
L.  Youngii,  having  citron-yellow  flowers  as  large  as 
those  of  L.  Skinneri.  Other  species  we  noted  were 
Coelogyne  Rossiana,  C.  nitida  fusca,  and  C.  speciosa,  the 
latter  was  in  flower  as  it  nearly  always  is  at  what  season 
soever.  The  pretty  little  Prominea  citrina  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  pans  from  the  roof  of  a  house  along  with 
Oncidium  concolor  and  others,  in  small  pans. 

— - - 

FORESTRY  AND  FRUIT-GROW¬ 

ING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

On  Saturday,  August  23rd,  the  special  class  of  rural 
teachers,  who  were  then  “  camping  out”  for  a  mouth’s 
drill  in  the  field  of  agricultural  science,  under  Professor 
"Wallace,  at  the  Edinburgh  Universitjq  had  an  excursion 
to  Liberton  Mains  and  Bridgend,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
City.  These  two  farms  are  held — the  former  as  a  fruit 
farm  and  the  latter  as  a  nursery— by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  the 
senior  and  highly  respected  firm  of  seedsmen  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  class  was  headed  by  Professor  Wallace, 
and  the  party  was  also  accompanied  by  Professor 
M’Alpine,  the  botanist  to  the  Highland  Society. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  the  frequent 
heavy  showers  of  rain  greatly  marred  the  enjoyment 
of  the  excursion.  Unfortunately,  too,  Mr.  Welsh,  the 
head  of  the  firm,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  Mr. 
Herd,  as  representing  the  firm,  accompanied  the  party, 
as  also  did  Mr.  Davidson,  the  nursery  manager,  and 
both  these  gentlemen  were  indefatigable  in  furnishing 
the  teachers  with  every  information  respecting  the 
varied  operations  of  the  fruit  farm  and  Dursery. 


The  party  first  visited  the  irrigation  meadows,  and 
saw  how  land  of  comparatively  little  value  naturally 
can,  by  the  judicious  application  of  sewage  which  would 
otherwise  have  run  into  the  German  Ocean,  be  made  to 
produce  from  £20  to  £30  worth  of  grass  annually. 
The  immense  amount  of  money  lost,  therefore,  to  the 
nation  by  the  common,  but  very  wasteful  plan  of 
running  the  sewage  into  the  nearest  river  or  into  the 
sea  was  made  apparent  to  all.  Thereafter  the  party 
visited  the  dairy  at  Bridgend,  which  is  let  to  a  dairy¬ 
man,  and  the  system  of  feeding  the  cows  and  handling 
the  milk  was  explained  to  them.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  nurseries,  and  examined  the  breadths  of  forest 
trees,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  &c.,  together  with  the  stocks 
for  budding.  The  operation  of  budding  was  one  which 
interested  the  students  greatly,  the  whole  subject  being 
a  novelty  to  most  of  them.  Fruit  trees,  if  grown  direct 
from  seed,  will  invariably  sport  into  endless  varieties, 
and  they  are  never  true  to  name  if  so  propagated.  By 
this  method,  however,  the  careful  grower  can  frequently 
light  upon  a  new  variety  of  a  very  superior  kind,  which 
can  then  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  in  the 
usual  way  ;  but  several  years  of  careful  trial  are  required 
before  a  new  variety  can  be  sent  out  with  a  warranty 
as  being  of  a  superior  kind.  Messrs.jDiekson  have  for 
many  years  been  experimenting  in  this  way,  and  have 
produced  several  new  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
already  well  known  to  growers  ;  while  several  others, 
which  are  at  present  in  hand,  give  every  promise  of 
remarkable  excellence.  Messrs.  Dicksons  find  that  the 
demand  for  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  still  increasing, 
which  shows  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
farmers  are  now  grafting  a  little  fruit-growing  on  their 
other  branches  of  business. 

The  numerous  and  neatly  arranged  beds  of  young 
forest  trees  next  engaged  attention.  Unlike  the  fruit 
trees,  these  are  all  raised  direct  from  the  seed,  with  the 
exception  of  Willows  and  Poplars,  which  can  also  be 
grown  from  seed  ;  but  that  process  is  so  slow  in  their 
case,  that  propagation,  by  means  of  slips,  is  usually 
preferred.  These  forest  trees  at  Bridgend  are  all  grown 
from  hand-picked  seed  grown  in  the  forest  of  Strathspey, 
and  other  parts  of  the  north,  as  trees  from  north- 
country  seed  are  always  more  robust  than  those  grown 
from  seed  produced;  in  more  southern  districts.  The 
Messrs.  Dicksons  are  finding  that  their  orders  for  young 
trees  for  forest  planting  this  year  are  enormously  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  firm. 
The  advantages  of  having  agricultural  and  grazing 
land  sheltered  by  belts  of  trees  is  getting  to  be  better 
appreciated  by  proprietors  in  general  ;  and  it  is  also 
becoming  clear  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  waste  land, 
which  is  worth  only  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre  for 
grazing,  will  yield  a  handsome  return  if  planted  with 
forest  trees,  especially  as  the  supply  of  timber  from  the 
New  World  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
exhausted,  until  a  timber  famine  has  become  one  of  the 
certainties  of  the  near  future,  unless  prompt  steps  are 
taken  to  avoid  such  a  calamity  by  judicious  planting. 
Dr.  Salmon,  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  America,  who  is  presently  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
is  most  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of 
timber  from  the  United  States  cannot  be  maintained 
much  longer  at  the  same  rate  of  export,  especially  as 
that  country  has  greatly  neglected  planting  whilst 
harvesting  its  timber  crop.  The  facts  are  [now  being 
borne  in  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  inferences  from 
them  are  so  patent  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
gainsaid.  In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Government  will  before  long  take  into  its  own  hands  the 
task  of  planting  the.  waste  lands  of  this  country  by  way 
of  providing  against  a  timber  famine. 

Another  matter  which  interested  the  students  very 
much  was  the  immense  amount  of  jam  made  every  year 
on  the  farm  at  Liberton  Mains.  A  large  part  of  the 
best  of  the  fruit  is  carefully  picked  for  being  made  into 
preserves,  and  only  the  best  of  cane  sugar  (Sankeys’ 
Chips)  is  used  for  its  manufacture.  This  kind  of  sugar 
is  very  much  dearer  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  but  it  is 
also  much  finer  and  purer.  As  a  consequence  of  using 
only  the  very  best  fruit,  and  the  very  finest  brand  of 
sugar-cane  in  the  manufacture  of  this  jam,  the  product 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and  meets  a  ready  sale 
at  quite  twice  the  usual  retail  prices  of  ordinary  shop 
jam.  The  jam  retailed  by  grocers  is  usually  pribed  at 
from  tiff,  to  9 d.  per  2  lbs.  pot,  whereas  this  jam  meets 
a  ready  sale  among  the  best  families  in  Modern  Athens  at 
Is.  4 d.  per  2  lbs.  pot.  The  students  all  agree  in 
regard  to  this,  that  it  was  better  policy  to  produce  a 
first-class  article,  and  charge  a  good  price  for  it,  rather 
than  produce  an  article  that  was  “  cheap  and  nasty 
From  the  North  British  Agriculturist. 
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New  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

A  most  fortunate  man  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  in  raising 
in  one  year  so  grand  a  scarlet  bizarre  Carnation  as  tbe 
splendid  flower  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  other 
varieties  named  below.  Mr.  Herbert  does  Carnations 
and  Picotees  well,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  his  successes 
at  Oxford  and  Manchester  may  be  alluded  to.  He  is 
the  manager  of  Messrs.  Thomsons’  Nurseries,  Sparkhill, 
Birmingham,  where  many  years  since  those  fine  Chinese 
Primulas,  Princess  Louise,  Marquis  of  Lome,  Emperor, 
The  Queen,  and  others  were  raised,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
may  be  safely  written  down  as  the  champion  shot  of 
Picotee  and  Carnation  growers  this  year,  so  far  as  new 
recognised  valuable  seedlings  are  concerned,  while  as  a 
grower  and  successful  exhibitor  he  takes  a  high  position. 

The  future  of  the  new  scarlet  bizarre,  C.  H.  Herbert, 
will  be  that  of  a  popular  favourite.  I  have  watched  it 
through  the  blooming  season,  about  a  dozen  pots  each 
allowed  to  carry  almost  every  bud,  certainly  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
close  competition  had  been  contemplated,  and  the 
flowers  have  an  abundance  of  stuff  in  them,  are  of 
a  good  size,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
bright  in  colour,  of  excellent  quality,  has  a  good  pod, 
and  gives  plenty  of  strong  grass.  It  was  selected  as  the 
Premier  Carnation  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  First  Class 
Certificates  there  and  at  Manchester,  receiving  high 
commendation  from  that  able  and  well  known  grower, 
Mr.  Lord  of  Todmorden,  and  many  other  foremost 
growers.  It  bids  fair  to  displace  Robert  Houlgrave  as 
the  best  S.B.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  much  fuller  flower, 
and  of  such  sturdy  constitution.  Robert  Houlgrave 
is  grown  somewhat  extensively  at  Sparkhill,  but  its 
fault  is  thinness,  an  insufficiency  of  petals,  although 
fine  flcwers  are  caught,  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  being 
in  a  stand  of  twelve  Carnations  sent  to  a  local  show 
on  the  11th  ult.  But  Robert  Houlgrave  is  a  grand 
flower,  and  a  long  number  of  years  have  elapsed 
betwixt  the  advent  of  that  fine  old  S.B.,  Admiral 
Curzon,  and  the  introduction  of  Robert  Houlgrave. 
"With  unusual  rapidity  C.  H.  Herbert  wins  the 
blue  riband  in  1890,  and  who  shall  say  what  is  to 
come  next  ? 

Mr.  Herbert’s  other  seedlings,  which  are  acquisitions, 
the  flowers  of  considerable  quality,  and  to  be  heard  of 
next  year  are  : — 

Robert  Thomson  (rose  flake),  bright  in  colour,  style 
of  Thalia,  but  a  larger  flower,  with  broad  well-formed 
petals,  a  good  pod  and  good  constitution.  This  fine 
flower  took  the  second  position  in  its  class  at  Oxford. 

S.  S.  Thomson  (pink  and  purple  bizarre),  very  fine 
broad  petal  and  well-formed  flower,  taking  second 
position  in  its  class  in  Manchester  ;  a  grand  flower  of 
Sarah  Payne,  grown  by  Mr.  Herbert,  taking  the  first 
position  with  a  large  number  of  blooms  staged  in  this 
class. 

Blushing  Bride  (self),  a  little  lighter  in  colour  than 
Governor,  and  a  decided  improvement  upon  it,  of  a 
blush  tinted  white  colour,  large  size,  fine  form,  and  a 
perfect  pod.  Of  good  constitution,  throwing  plenty  of 
grass.  This  will  be  a  rare  market-growers’  flower. 

William  Spinks  (self),  rich  crimson-maroon,  with 
fine  broad  petal  and  large  size,  but  requiring  plenty  of 
time  for  full  development.  A  fine  flower  and  a  good 
grower. 

Picotees. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  (light  rose  edge),  large  size,  superb 
petal,  with  plenty  of  stuff  in  the  flower,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grower  ;  a  very  refined  and  beautiful  flower. 

Mrs.  Thomson  (fancy),  bright  lemon  ground  flushed 
with  bright  rosy  lilac,  a  fine  and  quite  distinct  variety 
of  fine  form,  good  size,  and  excellent  pod. 

A.  W.  Jones  (fancy),  orange  ground,  edged  and 
flaked  with  bright  orange-red,  together  with  flakes  of 
crimson,  really  a  bizarre  amongst  fancies  ;  a  novel  and 
quite  distinct  variety,  bright  in  colours,  and  a  decided 
acquisition. 

Annie  Sophia,  a  new  departure  in  fancies,  novel  in 
colour  and  markings,  and  quite  distinct.  White 
ground  with  a  thin  wire  margin  of  purple,  and  for  half 
way  down  the  petal  barred  with  rosy  lilac,  the  base 
quite  white,  flowers  and  petal  large.  This  will  prove  to 
be  a  lady’s  favourite,  and  a  popular  and  novel  exhi¬ 
bition  flower. 

This  is  a  very  unique  batch  for  one  year,  all 
selections  from  last  year’s  seedlings,  and  will  not  be 
sent  out  until  the  Autumn  of  1891.  Another  year  will 
be  a  further  test  of  the  good  qualities  they  show  this 
season,  and  growers  about  the  country  will  then  be 


able  to  judge  more  accurately  of  their  merits.  I, 
however,  venture  to  predict  that  what  I  have  written 
about  them  will  be  found  correct.  —  W.  Dean,  Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

Dahlias. 

By  the  time  the  next  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
is  in  the  hands  of  your  readers  the  great  Dahlia  show 
of  the  season  will  be  taking  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
I  have  seen  very  good  Dahlias  at  Trowbridge,  Taunton, 
Reading,  Oxford  and  other  places,  and,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  there  should  be,  I  think,  some  very  fine 
blooms  at  Sydenham.  I  think  some  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  growers  are  given  to  shading  too  heavily, 
and  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the 
flowers,  shading  should  be  removed  during  morning  and 
evening.  Many  a  promising  flower  has  been  rendered 
useless  by  placing  a  shade  over  them  while  in  too 
young  a  state  of  development.  Experienced  growers 
generally  refrain  from  shading  until  the  buds  are  one- 
third  grown.  As  soon  as  the  petals  of  a  promising 
exhibition  bloom  begin  to  rise  above  the  disc,  the  stem 
should  be  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  the  flower  by  friction. — R.  D.,  Sept.  1st. 

New  Carnations. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  recently  sent  me  blooms  of  two 
new  seedling  Carnations  he  has  proved  this  season,  and 
of  which  he  entertains  a  very  high  opinion.  One  is  a 
scarlet  flake,  and  he  has  given  it  the  appropriate  name 
of  Flamingo,  holding  it  will  take  the  same  high 
position  among  the  scarlet  flakes  that  Robert  Houlgrave 
does  among  the  scarlet  bizarres.  Flamingo  has  large 
and  finely  formed  shell-like  petals,  and  it  is  brilliantly 
flaked  with  scarlet  on  a  pure  white  ground.  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  its  habits,  but  I  should  think,  judging 
from  the  flowers  sent,  it  must  be  of  fine  constitution. 
The  other  is  a  finely  scented,  intense  and  deep  scarlet 
Clove  named  Dazzle,  large,  full,  and  with  petals  of  the 
finest  shape,  and  to  all  appearance  a  grand  self. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Show  in  Queen’s  College  on  August 
28th.  Mr.  Geo.  Chaundy,  of  Oxford,  exhibited  a  few 
seedling  self  Carnations,  and  to  one  of  them  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit  was  awarded.  It  is  a  beautiful  soft  pink 
self  named  Edith,  the  flower  is  like  Germania  in  build, 
with  its  fine  shape  and  smooth  petal  ;  a  lovely  variety 
that  is  a  decided  acquisition.  A  new  pale  Apricot- 
coloured  self,  paler  in  colour  than  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Chaundy,  but  I  omitted  to  take 
its  name.  The  flowers  as  shown  were  scarcely  smooth 
and  symmetrical  enough  to  justify  the  bestowal  of  an 
award  ;  but  it  promises  to  be  very  good  and  useful. 

Mr.  Chaundy  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  and  exhibited  some  capital  blooms, 
including  yellow  grounds,  for  the  late  period  of  the 
season.  At  Trowbridge  on  the  20th  of  August,  the 
brothers  Hooper  exhibited  some  capital  Carnations  for 
the  third  week  in  August.  — R.  D. 

New  Dahlias. 

Duke  of  Clarence. — This  is  a  Cactus  or  decorative 
variety  of  good  average  size,  and  of  a  deep  velvety 
crimson.  The  florets  are  long,  nearly  flat,  and  minutely 
tridentate  at  the  apex.  Northern  Star. — The  flower 
heads  of  thi3  single  variety  are  of  medium  size,  and  the 
ray  florets  are  crimson,  with  a  yellow  base  and  edge, 
giving  them  a  striped  appearance.  Eclipse.  —This  is 
also  single,  but  large,  deep  magenta-purple,  merging 
into  buff  or  bronze  towards  the  base,  which  is  of  a 
dull  crimson,  giving  the  bloom  a  zoned  appearance. 
The  disc  is  yellow.  All  three  were  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  26  th  ult.,  by 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  each.  Mrs.  J.  Douglas. — 
This  Cactus  or  decorative  variety  is  somewhat 
particoloured,  the  outer  florets  being  pink,  the  inner 
ones  shaded  buff-yellow,  and  the  central  unopened  ones 
purple.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit.  Maude, —This  single 
variety  is  white,  and  edged  with  crimson-purple.  The 
disc  florets  are  yellow.  The  blooms  are  of  medium  size 
and  very  attractive.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Mrs.  Stanley.— The  heads  of  this 
Cactus  Dahlia  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  lively  rose- 
purple.  The  florets  are  pointed,  rather  loosely  arranged, 
and  incurved  at  the  sides.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  West,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it. 


FOREST  BYE-PRODUCTS. 

That  the  production  of  timber,  in  common  with  trades 
in  general,  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  far  less 
remunerative  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  owing 
principally  to  keen  foreign  competition,  is  a  fact  that  is 
now  well  known  even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
face  of  this,  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  Do  we  utilise  to  the  fullest  the  bye-products 
of  the  forest  and  woodland,  and  so  diminish  waste,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  general  revenue  of  the 
forest  department  ?  By  waste  produce  or  bye-products 
may  be  meant  anything  other  than  wood,  or  of  wood 
not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  and 
might  include  bark,  charcoal,  firewood,  house  and  kiln 
faggots,  tar,  wood  spirit  and  turpentine,  sawdust,  wood 
ashes,  leaf-soil,  & c. 

F ully  ten  years’  experience  in  the  conversion  of  wood¬ 
land  products  in  England,  and  nearly  the  same  time 
similarly  spent  on  a  large  estate  in  Scotland,  has  quite 
convinced  me  that  in  the  matter  of  the  utilisation  of 
the  bye-products  of  the  forest  and  woodland,  England — 
particularly  the  southern  half — can  teach  Scotland  a 
most  salutary  lesson,  for  whereas  in  the  latter  many 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  branches  and  firewood  are 
annually  either  burned  or  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
in  England,  as  a  rule,  everything  is  carefully  utilised 
and  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  so  a  considerably 
increased  revenue  accrues  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
woodlands. 

That  much  might  yet  be  done,  both  in  the  economy 
of  production  and  utilisation  of  waste  produce,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  known  to  those  in  charge  of  woods  and 
forests  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  where  the 
bye-products  cannot  well  be  utilised  in  any  of  the 
above-named  ways,  better,  perhaps,  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  for  by  so  doing  insect  and  fungus  life  are  lessened, 
and  a  valuable  manure,  whether  for  grass  land  or 
certain  farm  and  garden  crops,  obtained  by  the  ashes, 
which  are  particularly  rich  in  potash. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- ^ - 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

In  his  interesting  address  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th  ult.  on  Hollyhocks, 
Mr.  James  Douglas  was,  as  you  remarked  last  week, 
unable  to  tell  us  anything  new,  although  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  eminently  practical.  Really  we  have 
nothing  new  left  to  be  said  as  to  the  culture  of  the 
Hollyhock,  and  what  has  been  in  the  past  so  well  said, 
can  only  be  reiterated.  But  our  concern  just  now  is 
less  with  culture  of  the  ordinary  form,  whether  for  the 
production  of  fine  spikes  for  exhibition,  or  for  the 
provision  of  a  fine  display  in  the  garden  borders,  as 
with  the  development  of  the  fungus,  the  very  worst 
enemy  of  the  Hollyhock,  and  which  the  present  wet 
season  has  shown,  can  be  just  as  destructive  in  mois¬ 
ture  as  in  heat  and  drought. 

Whilst  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is 
proved  that  plants  are  very  clean  and  healthy  generally, 
the  greater  the  number  of  plants  grown,  the  worse  the 
disease.  It  is  very  poor  consolation  to  tell  the  troubled 
Hollyhock-grower  that  plants  are  found  clean  here  and 
there  in  cottage  gardens.  These  very  plants  may  be  as 
bad  as  anyone’s  next  year.  Still  further,  does  it  seem 
to  bring  very  little  of  comfort  to  learn  that  Condy’s 
Fluid,  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  are  certain  remedies. 
We  have  found  fungoid  disease,  and  especially  one  of 
the  nature  of  the  Hollyhock  fungus,  to  be  difficult  to 
counteract.  Sulphur  may  check  mildew,  but  the 
Puccinia  is  a  fungus  of  a  totally  different  kind  and  as 
deadly  in  its  effect  as  any  fungus  well  can  be.  Plants 
exposed  fully  to  all  weathers,  and  plants  kept  for  the 
winter  under  glass  are  equally  susceptible.  We  have 
the  bane,  but  the  antidote  remains  to  be  discovered. — 
A.  Dean. 

- ■«<» 

BEGONIAS  AS  BEDDERS. 

Rain  !  will  it  never  cease  1  Such  is  the  cry  heard  on 
all  sides  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  few  can  remember  such  a 
miserably  wet  summer.  The  very  air  reeks  with  the 
smell  of  decaying  Potato  haulms  ;  though  here  in  the 
King’s  Co.  we  are  well  off  as  regards  Potato  disease 
when  compared  with  other  counties.  It  is  not  of  the 
weather  or  the  “  taters  ”  I  wish  to  write,  but  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  as  rain-proof  subjects,  so  fir  as 
blooming  is  concerned.  Few — I  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
few — seem  to  be  aware  that  these  are  the  best  bedding 
plants  it  is  possible  to  grow  for  summer  and  autumn 
decoration.  Be  the  weather  wet  or  fine,  still  Begonias 
hold  their  glorious  blooms  on  high,  and  in  seasons  like 
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this,  when  Pelargoniums  and  other  so-called  bedding 
plants  are  almost  washed  out  of  the  soil,  prove  their 
immense  superiority  as  bedders.  Many  people  who 
plant  out  singles  in  quantity,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  double  Begonias  are  equally  serviceable  for  this 
purpose  if  only  the  proper  kinds  are  used,  and  a  nice 
compost  is  prepared  for  them  to  grow  in. 

Often  I  hear  it  said  “  I  have  tried  Begonias  out  of 
doors  and  given  them  up  in  despair  as  they  will  not 
grow  with  me.”  This  is  utter  folly  ;  I  have  cultivated 
almost  every  named  Begonia  sent  out  in  filthy  smoky 
Lancashire,  within  half  a  mile  of  a  dozen  factories 
whose  chimneys  were  continually  belching  forth  smoke, 
causing  an  atmosphere  nearly  allied  to  a  “London  Fog.” 
Yet,  even  there,  Begonias  throve  and  though  the  foliage 
would  soil  your  hands  with  soot,  after  a  shower  they 
would  look  as  bright  and  clean  as  new  pins,  and  bloom 
away  as  if  they  were  enjoying  the  smoke. 

Soil  has  a  lot  to  do  with  success  in  Begonia  culture, 
but  strange  to  say  few  of  our  noted  growers  agree  on 
this  point.  Some  say  give  one  fourth  rotten  manure, 
others  pin  their  faith  on  culti¬ 
vating  without  this  almost  universal 
plant  food,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  latter  sect. 

My  idea  of  a  first-class  Begonia 
compost,  is  two  parts  of  leaf-soil 
(not  too  decayed),  one  part  each 
of  turfy  loam,  sharp  sand,  and  bog 
mould  (peat),  this  will  do  either  for 
pot  culture  or  for  beds  ;  in  the 
former  I  would  suggest  plenty  of 
drainage  being  used  and  about  once 
a  month  give  an  egg-spoonful  of 
Standen’s  manure  to  a  6  inch  pot, 
as  top-dressing.  An  all  important 
point  is  not  to  start  the  tubers 
into  growth  too  early  in  the  season, 
and  to  thoroughly  harden  off  before 
planting  out,  giving  plenty  of  air 
from  the  time  growth  appears  above 
the  soil.  For  pot  culture,  the 
middle  of  February  is  a  good  time, 
and  a  month  later  for  bedding. 

About  the  first  or  second  week  in 
June  ;is  quite  soon  enough  to  bed 
out,  and  as  the  plants  should  then 
be  in  flower,  or  nearly  so,  the 
garden  will  be  gay  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October,  unless  cut  down 
sooner  by  frost.  Of  varieties  there 
are  dozens,  nay  hundreds,  but  I 
stick  to  some  of  the  old  named 
kinds  for  freedom  of  flowering  and 
good  habit.  Mixed  single  seedlings 
are  well  enough  for  a  couple  of 
months,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
constant  or  free  flowering  as  a  few 
I  shall  name  ;  but  as  to  seedling 
doubles,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  they  are  useless  as  bedders  and 
unworthy  of  pot  culture. 

Some  growers,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  write  non¬ 
sensical  twaddle  about  named 
varieties,  especially  doubles,  de¬ 
teriorating  in  quality  from  over 
propagation,  but  I  defy  anyone  to 
prove  such  to  be  the  case,  as  quantities  of  those  I  have 
been  growing  since  sent  out  five  years  ago  are  as  good 
to-day  as  when  first  put  in  commerce,  and  in  no  single 
instance  have  I  known  a  double,  or  for  that  matter,  a 
single  either  to  fall  off  in  quality,  though,  of  course, 
some  seasons  they  are  not  as  good  as  others. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  in  singles  I  would 
place  Sedeni  superba  first,  for  though  but  a  small 
bloom,  the  wonderful  profusion  in  which  the  rosy 
crimson  flowers  are  produced  makes  up  for  its  lack  of 
size.  I  send  you  a  shoot,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  its  free-blooming  qualities.  Crimson  Bedder, 
not  unlike  H.  Jacoby  in  colour,  good  habit,  medium 
size,  pretty  foliage.  Madame  Oscar  Lamarche,  a  fine 
orange-red  variety,  free  bloomer,  splendid  habit,  and 
strong  grower.  Lrelia,  sometimes  spelt  Lelia,  lovely 
scarlet-vermilion,  free  flowering,  fine  habit.  Mrs. 
Laing,  Snowflake  and  White  Bedder  are  equally  beau¬ 
tiful  white  varieties,  but  I  think  the  latter  is  the  most 
hardy  and  free  flowering.  Of  yellows  1  can  say  very 
little  for  bedding,  the  sun  being  so  liable  to  spoil  the 
blooms,  but  the  best  is  Golden  Gem.  Lady  H. 
Campbell  is  the  best  pink  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Now  we  come  to  doubles,  Robin  Adair  (an  old  love 
of  mine)  takes  first  place  with  its  noble  crimson 


medium-sized  flowers.  A  good  companion  both  for 
freedom  of  bloom  and  contrast  in  colour,  is  G.  Legros, 
a  beautiful  soft  sulphur-yellow.  J.  T.  Poe,  called  after 
an  old  friend,  carries  its  lovely  rose-coloured  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage,  and,  like  its  namesake,  always 
look  you  straight  in  the  face.  Madame  Comesse,  fine, 
salmon-rose,  free-flowering,  and  good  grower.  Though 
rather  expensive  to  bed  out,  Oetavie,  snow-white,  is 
grand,  and  almost  as  good  is  Yirginalis,  same  colour 
and  good  habit.  Ceres,  soft  rosy  pink,  with  lighter 
centre,  extremely  floriferous  ;  an  exquisite  flower. 
Madame  Crousse,  pale  salmon,  and  a  gem,  fine  upright 
habit ;  and  though  last  by  no  means  least,  Mons.  Felix 
Crousse,  superb  orange-scarlet  blooms,  sent  out  and 
called  after  himself  by  that  noted  raiser  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  for  having  introduced  (in  my  opinion)  the 
finest  named  doubles  in  cultivation,  notably  for  habit 
and  size  of  petals. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  only  given  a  selection 
of  the  best  double  and  single  Begonias  as  bedders,  and 
that  there  are  dozens  of  others  equally  amenable  to 
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out-door  culture.  If  any  of  your  readers  wish  for 
further  lists,  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  through  your 
columns. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  recommend  Tuberous  Begonia 
flowers  as  travellers,  though  the  roots  can  be  sent  all 
over  the  world,  but  I  send  you  a  few  flowers  culled 
from  the  open  garden,  and  grown  without  any  protec¬ 
tion  whatever,  to  give  an  idea  of  how  they  succeed  in 
Ireland.  My  harvest  of  bloom  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
be  shortly  over,  for  I  must  decapitate  my  plants 
in  order  to  obtain  cuttings  later  on.  —  IV.  Morley 
Reamsbottom,  Alderborough,  Geashill,  King's  Co. 

- — XE<- - 

JAPANESE  ANEMONES. 

The  difference  between  well  and  badly-grown  plants 
of  this  species  is  well  marked,  as  those  know  who  have 
cultivated  them  or  seen  them  grown  on  different 
principles.  When  the  “let-alone”  system  is  the 
prevailing  one  the  plants  get  dwarfer  every  year  after 
a  certain  time,  and  the  flowers  get  smaller,  as  well  as 
fewer  in  number.  To  maintain  the  various  forms  of 
this  species  in  the  best  of  vigour,  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  beds  or  plantations  every  few  years,  unless 
the  soil  is  naturally  very  rich,  and  is  well  manured  or 


top-dressed  every  year.  Of  course,  a  pretty  fair  display 
can  be  maintained  in  the  ordinary  border  v/ithout  the 
use  of  manure,  but  the  grandest  effect  is  obtained  when 
the  plants  are  made  to  grow  vigorously  in  beds  by 
special  treatment. 

The  soil  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  18  ins. 
or  more,  loosening  up  the  subsoil  to  allow  superfluous 
moisture  to  pass  away  freely.  Should  the  natural  soil 
be  bad,  then  the  whole  or  part  of  it  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  good  loam,  or  as  good  as  can  be  had. 
Old  pottiDg  soil  from  under  the  potting-benches,  for 
instance,  will  .prove  more  serviceable  than  the  natural 
material,  should  that  happen  to  be  either  chalk,  sand, 
or  stiff  clay.  Soil  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  would  prove  of 
great  service  in  retaining  moisture  during  the  summer 
months  when  that  element  is  generally  very  much 
needed,  particularly  in  the  southern  counties.  Any 
fresh  soil  that  may  be  added  should  be  used  in  the 
rough  state,  so  as  to  resist  decay  as  long  as  possible. 
If  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  a  little  peat  might,  however, 
improve  its  texture  mechanically. 
Beds  made  up  in  this  way  should 
be  planted  with  good  suckers  that 
are  generally  not  difficult  to  obtain 
where  a  few  large  plants  are  grown. 
If  done  during  this  month,  the  roots 
will  be  well  established  in  the  fresh 
soil  before  winter  sets  in.  After 
that,  planting  had  better  be  deferred 
till  spring.  Mulch  the  bed  with  good 
farmyard  manure,  taking  care  not  to 
bury  the  foliage  of  the  newly-planted 
pieces.  The  manuiial  properties  get 
washed  down  to  the  roots  ;  and  if 
the  material  is  left  on  the  beds  all 
the  summer,  it  will  prevent  the  too 
rapid  escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 

Should  the  summer  prove  a  dry 
one,  the  application  of  a  good  supply 
of  water,  flooding  the  bed,  say  once 
a  week,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  plants,  and  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  very 
serviceable  in  a  cut  state,  or  for 
making  a  display  in  the  flower 
garden,  where  they  might  be  used 
to  advantage  in  place  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  and  similar 
overdone  subjects.  In  sheltered 
places  where  the  flowers  may  be 
protected  against  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  in  autumn,  isolated  beds 
or  clumps  might  be  planted  on  the 
lawn  or  margins  of  the  pleasure 
ground,  where  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  appreciated  as  summer 
gives  place  to  autumn,  but  while  the 
foliage  of  trees  is  yet  in  prime 
vigour.  Even  in  such  a  place  a 
mulching  of  manure  could  hardly 
be  objectionable,  as  the  broad  leaves 
soon  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  beds  might  even  be  utilised  for 
planting  Gladioli  between  the  stools 
of  Anemones  ;  and  an  early  display 
could  be  produced  by  starting  a  few 
corms  in  heat,  putting  them  in 
small  pots  so  that  they  could  be  moved  about  and 
the  plants  hardened  oft’  before  consigning  them  to  the 
open  ground  in  May. 

There  are  three  very  distinct  forms  in  cultivation, 
and  the  wonder  is  there  are  not  more  considering  their 
utility  and  the  varied  purposes  to  which  they  might  be 
put.  The  typical  form,  Anemone  japonica,  is  less 
cultivated  than  any,  but  why  this  should  be  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  peduncles 
that  spring  from  the  top  of  the  flower  stems  from  an 
involucre  consisting  of  three  or  four  leaves.  The  sepals 
are  very  numerous,  narrow,  oblong,  and  rosy  carmine. 
They  overlap  one  another  simply  owing  to  their  great 
number.  The  leaves  are  ternately  divided  into  three 
large-lobed  segments.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  in  height. 

A  very  popular  one  is  A.  j.  elegans,  variously  known 
in  gardens  as  A.  j.  rosea  and  A.  j .  hybrida.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  pale  rose  colour,  and  3  ins.  in  diameter, 
with  relatively  few  (about  five)  broad  and  much  imbri¬ 
cated  sepals.  The  stems  vary  in  height  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  soil  and 
the  treatment  they  receive.  It  is  certainly  choice  in  its 
way,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  The  most 
popular  of  the  three  is  A.  j.  alba,  also  known  as 
Honorine  Jobert.  The  pure  white  flowers  vary  from 
2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
plants.  Like  the  typical  form,  the  stems  are  dwarfer 
than  those  of  the  last,  say  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Allamandas. — "With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Alla- 
manda  neriifolia,  it  will  soon  be  unsafe  to  leave  the 
others  much  longer  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  temperature  during 
the  night.  If  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  low 
temperature,  and  especially  if  the  roots  are  kept  very 
moist,  large  branches  or  the  whole  plant  may  suddenly 
die  off  without  any  apparent  cause  after  beiDg  again 
put  in  heat.  It  would  he  better  therefore  to  remove 
the  plants  to  their  old  quarters  in  the  stove  before  any 
such  danger  may  arise. 

Gardenias. — If  not  already  done,  these  should  now 
be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  plenty  of  ventilation 
may  be  given  to  ripen  off  the  young  wood  and  prepare 
for  forcing  into  bloom.  In  fine  weather  the  lights  may 
be  entirely  thrown  off  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  cause  them  to  rest.  Under  such  treat¬ 
ment  the  buds  will  plump  up  wonderfully.  This  is  all 
the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  intended  for 
forcing. 

Stove  Ferns. — -Much  less  shade  must  now  be  given 
as  Ferns  will  stand  the  winter  all  the  better  if  they  are 
well  exposed  to  light  in  order  to  ripen  and  harden  the 
fronds.  When  this  is  not  done  the  fronds  are  liable  to 
become  brown  and  shabby  long  before  the  young  fronds 
are  produced  in  spring.  The  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  need  not  yet  be  reduced,  as  the  conjunction 
of  light  and  moisture  will  tend  to  give  the  fronds  the 
necessary  rigidity  while  maintaining  a  healthy  green 
appearance.  The  roots  must  also  be  kept  moderately 
moist  all  through  the  winter. 

Palms. — For  decorative  purposes  small  Palms  are 
the  most  serviceable  as  well  as  economical  in  private 
establishments.  They  can  be  kept  for  the  longest 
time  of  a  convenient  size  by  restricting  them  of  root- 
room,  retaining  them  in  small  pots.  On  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  healthy  green  appearance  of  the  foliage  may  be 
preserved  by  the  use  of  soot-water.  The  soot  should 
be  placed  in  a  bag  and  dropped  in  the  tank,  from 
whence  water  is  taken  to  water  them. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  that  are  past  their  best  may 
now  be  stood  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood  before 
being  housed  for  the  winter.  If  cuttings  are  taken 
now  and  kept  slowly  growing  all  through  the  winter, 
they  will  make  nice  stuff  next  summer  for  the  front 
stages  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 

Hydrangeas. — Cuttings  of  shoots  not  in  flower 
may  be  taken  now  and  rooted  in  a  little  heat.  If 
shifted  into  48-size  pots  and  encouraged  to  grow  for  a 
time  by  liberal  feeding,  they  will  make  fine-sized  plants 
with  a  single  head  for  next  spring.  The  tips  of  the 
strongest  flowerless  shoots  should  be  taken. 

Bouvardias. — The  earliest  plants  are  now  in  bloom, 
and  will  prove  useful  for  cutting,  or  by  way  of  an 
attractive  addition  to  the  subjects  now  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Later  plants  not  yet 
required  may  be  kept  in  cold  frames  for  some  time  yet, 
using  the  sashes  to  protect  them  during  wet  or  stormy 
weather,  a  supply  may  be  kept  up  until  Christmas,  or 
even  later. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Close  attention  should  be 
given  to  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  grown  to  a 
large  size  for  winter-flowering.  In  re-potting  them,  a 
rough  and  fibrous  compost  should  be  given.  Turfy 
loam  should  be  broken  up  by  hand,  so  as  to  have  it  in  a 
nodular  and  lumpy  condition  ;  to  this  add  well-rotted 
cow  manure  and  leaf  soil,  about  one  fifth-part  of  each, 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand. 

Verbenas. — Plants  in  pots,  if  they  have  been  well 
grown  and  kept  clean,  will  now  prove  serviceable  for 
conservatory  decoration.  They  are  very  liable  to  mildew, 
but  may  be  kept  clean  by  timely  dusting  with  flour  of 
sulphur.  Fumigate  for  green  fly.  In  northern 
districts  a  supply  of  cuttings  for  bedding  purposes  may 
be  taken  off  and  inserted  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so.  In  the  southern  counties  they 
should  not  be  taken  off  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Root  them  in  a  cold  frame. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Where  such  are  grown  for 
spring  flowering,  attention  should  now  be  given  to 
thinning  out  the  seedlings,  for  by  so  doing,  one 
plant  may  be  made  to  do  service  for  half-a-dozen,  and 
when  thinned  out  they  become  hardier,  and  stand  the 
winter  all  the  better  for  it. 


Vines. — All  laterals  should  now  be  removed  from  pot 
vines  intended  for  forcing.  The  vines  should  also  be 
stood  in  the  open  air  in  some  sheltered  place  to 
thoroughly  ripen  their  wood.  Secure  the  rods  in  some 
way  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  and  broken 
by  the  wind.  Cover  the  pots  with  some  fern  litter  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  moisture  from  the  pots. 
The  temperature  of  the  Muscat  house  may  now  be 
lowered  at  night,  if  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
which  they  should  now  be. 

Melons. — Any  watering  that  maybe  necessary  in  the 
case  of  plants  grown  in  unheated  structures,  and  now 
ripening  their  fruit,  should  be  done  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried 
up  before  night,  otherwise  serious  results  might  arise 
from  the  condensing  of  the  same  on  the  foliage.  In 
heated  structures  containing  young  and  growing  plants, 
the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  70°.  In 
fine  weather  the  usual  morning  and  afternoon  damping 
down  will  still  be  necessary. 

Peaches. — The  trees  in  early  houses  that  may 
require  root  pruning,  should  have  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  roots  may 
get  well  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before  forcing  is 
commenced.  Use  good  fibrous  loam  about  the  roots, 
and  keep  the  latter  near  the  surface. 

Cardoons. — During  dry  weather,  earth  up  the 
earliest  planted  and  most  forward  batches  of  plants. 
Two  men  should  he  employed  to  do  this,  one  to  hold 
the  leaves  closely  together,  while  the  other  twists  hay 
bands  round  the  petioles.  Secure  the  end  of  the  bands, 
and  when  the  whole  of  a  row  has  been  treated  in  this 
way,  proceed  to  earth  up  the  plants  after  the  manner 
of  Celery. 

- »>2<« - 

TOMATOS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

More  than  ever  is  it  evident  that  Tomatos  must  be 
grown  indoors  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  made  by  the 
British  public  for  them.  In  warm  summers  this 
demand  can,  to  a  large  extent  be  met  by  planting 
extensively  in  the  open  air,  but  in  years  like  the 
present,  out-door  plantations  are  a  failure.  For  the 
production  of  seed  hot-house  culture  is,  therefore, 
indispensible  in  such  a  case,  and  any  that  may  be 
obtained  from  the  open  air  is  fortuitous.  In  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  a  house 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Tomatos  for  seed  ;  and 
the  crop  is  to  a  great  extent  gathered.  "What  remains 
is  to  be  assisted  with  artificial  heat,  in  order  to  hasten 
maturity,  and  leave  the  house  vacant  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  will  soon  require  housing. 

The  plants  are  grown  in  large  boxes,  except  on  the 
side  benches  where  a  bank  of  soil  meets  the  require¬ 
ments.  According  to  the  modem  and  recognised 
system  of  culture,  the  plants  are  confined  to  single 
stems,  which,  when  we  saw  them,  varied  from  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  in  height.  One  of  the  most  robust  and  most 
largely  planted  is  Blenheim  Orange,  a  splendid  Tomato 
for  the,  consumer,  but  a  bad  one  for  the  seed  grower. 
A  large  plantation  has  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  a 
given  quantity  of  seed,  for  very  few  seeds  are  obtained 
from  a  fruit,  and  large  ones  are  the  most  barren  of  all. 
The  fruit  itself  is  rather  flattened,  slightly  corrugated 
at  the  base,  and  bright  yellow  deepening  to  amber, 
and  more  or  less  flushed  with  red.  It  is  juicy,  solid, 
and  excellent  in  flavour  A  curiosity  of  the  leaves  is 
that  they  are  sometimes  proliferous,  and  bear  leafy 
buds  along  the  midrib.  The  Lorillard  is  an  American 
Tomato  of  high  repute  with  many.  The  fruit  is  globose, 
slightly  flattened,  of  a  deep  scarlet-red,  and  smooth  or 
slightly  ribbed  at  the  very  base.  It  is  solid,  of  good 
flavour,  and  the  plant  bears  freely.  The  fruit  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  Tomato  is  large,  and  similar  in  colour 
to  Lorillard,  but  often  comes  more  corrugated,  and 
certain  fruits  appear  even  ringed  around  the  top  as 
happens  in  many  cultivated  kinds  that  attain  a  large 
size.  The  surface  is  somewhat  downy. 

A  medium-sized  Tomato  is  Sensation,  globose  and  of 
a  deep  red  or  crimson  colour.  It  is  similar  in  colour 
to  Sandwich  Island,  but  does  not  bear  so  freely  as  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  kinds.  The  fruits  of  The 
Peach  are  small  at  their  best,  and  globose,  but  condi¬ 
tions  seem  greatly  to  affect  their  size,  for  some  in  tubs 
here  are  not  much  over  half  the  size  of  those  planted 
out.  The  skin  is  thin  and  easily  broken,  but  is  densely 
downy,  suggesting  the  fruit  after  which  it  is  named. 
It  lacks  the  brisk  flavour  of  the  other  kinds,  but  is  by 
no  means  distasteful.  Hackwood  Park  is  popular  with 
many  private  growers  on  account  of  its  large  size  and 
free-fruiting  nature.  The  fruit  is  flattened,  often 
corrugated  or  lobed  and  deep  scarlet-red.  The  flavour 


is  also  good.  The  Conference  is  a  fruit  of  medium  size, 
globose  and  deep,  but  slightly  flattened  on  the  top, 
deep  crimson-red,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  notable 
for  its  free  setting  character,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  keeps  producing  fruit,  as  the  stem  continues  to 
elongate.  It  unites  the  free-fruiting  character  of 
Horsefield’s  Prelude,  with  more  of  the  size  of  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  these  two  being  the  parents, 

- - 

ASHTON  COURT  GARDENS, 

NEAR  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  these  gardens 
were  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  August  23rd, 
and  with  the  object  of  benefiting  The  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  a  small  charge  was  made 
for  admission.  In  the  exceptionally  wet  month 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  weather  turned  out  fine  and  bright,  and  so 
enabled  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  beautiful  grounds, 
which,  as  usual,  along  with  the  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  devoted  to  plants  and  fruits,  were  in  excellent 
keeping,  as  also  the  winter  garden,  which  is  always 
attractive. 

The  flower  garden,  which  is  devoid  of  formality 
through  the  presence  of  well-placed  clumps  of  shrubs 
and  single  specimens,  was  in  beautiful  condition.  The 
blending  of  soft  and  subdued  colours,  with  enough  of 
the  higher  shades  to  enliven  the.  whole,  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  company  who  wandered  about  the 
place  and  seemed  to  greatly  enjoy  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Bethell  was  able  to  hand  over  to 
the  excellent  charity  named  the  sum  of  £15.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  few  counties  in 
England  in  which  there  are  not  many  attractive  places, 
the  owners  of  which  if  approached  on  the  subject  would 
feel  a  pleasure  in  thus  assisting  the  Gardeners’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,  or  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Gardeners  are  the  worst  paid  class  in  existence,  taking 
into  account  what  at  the  present  day  is  expected  from 
them,  consequently  many  of  them  have  to  think  twice 
before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  amount 
down  which  is  required  to  make  them  life  subscribers, 
or  the  annual  guinea  subscription  which  makes 
them  members.  But  there  are  many  who  might 
do  more  than  this  if  they  would  induce,  their 
employers  to  allow  their  gardens  to  be  seen  by  the 
public  for  a  few  hours  once  in  the  year.  'Were  this 
done,  the  outcome  would  be  that  all  connected  with 
the  proceeding  would  be  gainers.  The  owners  would  feel 
that  they  had  done  a  good  and  charitable  act ;  the 
public  would  have  their  tastes  gratified  and  elevated, 
whilst  the  gardeners  would  feel  that  even  if  they,  or 
their  wives  or  children,  never  came  to  require  the  help 
of  the  institutions,  they  [had  been  the  instrument  of 
doing  something  to  aid  their  fellow  workers  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

If  gardeners  collectively  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  thus  help  these  charitable 
institutions,  would  adopt  the  course  suggested,  they 
would  be  the  means  of  enabling  many  more  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  these  admirable  charities. 

- - 

WATTLES  AND  WATTLE- 

BARKS. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  supply  farmers  in  Australia, 
tanners  and  merchants  with  information  on  the  value  of 
Wattles.  The  latter  term  is  now  extensively  applied  to 
many  species  of  Acacia,  which  are  indigenous  to  Australia 
to  the  number  of  312  species.  Comparatively  few  of  this 
large  number  are  of  real  value,  although  all  of  them 
probably  contain  a  certain  amount  of  tannic  acid  in  the 
bark.  The  size  to  which  the  tree  naturally  grows  also 
regulates  its  value,  for  very  small  trees  are  not  worth 
the  labour  of  stripping.  The  demand  for  some  material 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tanner  continues  to 
increase,  while  the  supply  is  far  from  adequate. 
Hitherto  Oak  bark  and  Oak  galls  have  been  depended 
upon,  but  the  supply  cannot  now  be  met  in  this  way, 
and  Australian  farmers  are  being  advised  to  turn 
their  attention  to  Wattle  farming.  The  Acacia  will 
grow  on  the  poorest  of  soil,  so  that  land  which  cannot 
be  utilised  in  any  other  way  may  be  planted  with  them. 
Analyses  of  some  forty-one  species  and  varieties  have 
been  made  at  the  Technological  Museum,  Sydney,  by  the 
Curator,  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S.,  and  some  others, 
showing  which  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent  Wattles  for 
tanning  purposes.  They  include  some  of  the  species  grown 
jn  our  greenhouses,  such  as  Acacia  dealbata,  A.  longifolia, 
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A.  melanoxylon,  A.  retinodes,  A.  saligna,  and  others. 
At  present  the  farmers  are  advised  to  plant  only 
A.  pycnantha,  the  South  Australian  Broad-leaved 
Wattle  ;  A,  decurrens,  the  Sydney  Black  Wattle  ;  and 
A.  molissima,  the  Tasmanian  and  Victorian  Black 
Wattle.  Instruction  is  given  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
Wattles,  in  the  matter  of  soil,  moisture,  sowing  and 
germination  of  seed,  commerce  in  Wattle  seeds,  prun¬ 
ing  and  thinning,  and  the  profits  to  he  derived  from 
Wattle  cultivation.  The  four  best  months  for  stripping 
the  trees  are  September,  October,  November  and 
December.  There  is  most  tannin  in  the  bark  during 
this  period,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  by  some  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  sap  is 
in  full  flow  during  the  four  latter  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  bark  may  be  easily  removed  then.  Stripping 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  tree  is  at  least 
five  years  old,  while  some  good  farmers  do  not 
commence  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  The  stem  of 
the  tree  should  at  least  be  5  ins.  thick.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  tannic  acid  varies  greatly  in  different  species. 
A.  decurrens  yields  from  15'08  to  36 '3  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid  ;  A.  molissima  from  24  99  to  36 ’3  ;  A. 
pycnantha  from  16 '24  to  38 ’5  ;  A.  binervata  from  19 '3 
to  30'4,  and  so  on.  Wattle-barks  of  medium  value 
yield  from  2  54  to  25  '9,  while  those  of  inferior  value 
give  only  from  2  32  to  10 '66  per  cent,  of  acid. 

- - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  cool  Oneidiums, 
are  now  just  in  that  state  of  growth  which  indicates 
that  they  are  ready  to  be  repotted,  now  that  the 
right  season  is  at  hand,  for  though  it  may  be  true  that 
many  of  them  have  only  just  gone  out  of  flower,  it  will 
be  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow  freely,  and  the  cooler  nights  we  are 
now  having  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  getting  well 
hold  of  the  new  compost,  and  thereby  becoming 
strengthened  before  any  application  of  fire  heat  is 
necessary  in  the  cool  house.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  cool  house  occupants  enjoy  September  and  October 
more  than  any  other  two  months  of  the  year,  and 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  plants  are  in  need  of 
shifting  into  larger  pots,  or  breaking  up  and  dividing, 
no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  making  a  start. 

The  compost  we  use  is  good  tough  brown  fibrous 
peat,  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  short  sphagnum, 
washed  clean  and  free  from  slugs.  The  sphagnum  is 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  peat.  The  pots  are 
half  full  of  crocks,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
sphagnum  to  keep  the  drainage  clear.  Enough  com¬ 
post  is  then  put  in,  so  that  the  plant  when  in  position 
shall  have  its  centre  about  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  for  undue  mounding  up  is  not  necessary  if  the 
plants  are  watered  carefully,  neither  does  it  take  so 
long  to  attend  to  their  requirements  in  that  respect. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Odontoglossums  are  not  greatly 
benefited  by  being  in  a  soddened  condition  all  the  year 
round,  and  after  repotting  require  carefully  watering 
for  a  few  weeks,  allowing  plenty  of  night  air  instead, 
unless  there  is  a  probability  of  the  temperature  going 
down  below  48°  or  50°.  The  winter-flowering  Masde- 
vallia  tovarense,  M.  ignea,  and  M.  coccinea  are  best 
potted  in  spring. 

The  grand  old  Laelia  purpurata  now  pushing  young 
growths  freely,  dislikes  remaining  for  any  length  of 
time  in  rotten  material,  and  repays  the  grower  for 
generous  treatment  and  a  good  position.  It  is  now  a 
good  time  to  repot  this  plant,  which  enjoys  a  little 
more  root  room  than  some  of  the  Cattleyas  in  order  to 
get  real  good  stout  bulbs. 

As  the  days  shorten  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  keeping 
the  houses  too  moist,  and  to  regulate  the  damping 
do  wn  so  that  the  inmates  may  have  a  chance  of 
maturing  the  growths  and  bulbs  already  made,  there¬ 
fore  a  somewhat  drier  and  lighter  atmosphere  will  be 
needed  than  when  the  bulk  of  the  plants  were  in 
active  growth.  Temperatures  for  September,  East 
Indian  house,  75°  to  80°  day,  70°  night;  Cattleya 
house,  1 0  day,  65°  night  ;  Odontoglossum  house,  60° 
day,  55°  night. —  W.  P. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum. 

Amongst  late-flowering  Orchids  this  Dendrobe  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  ;  and  although  so  common  as  to 
create  no  excitement  or  sensation,  its  showy  flowers  are 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  that  respect.  They  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange-yellow,  with  two  blackish  maroon 
blotches  near  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  latter  organ  is 
fringed  in  the  typical  form,  although  not  so  con¬ 


spicuously  as  in  D.  fimbriatum.  One  of  its  chief 
recommendations  is  that  it  flowers  on  the  young  wood 
in  autumn  before  the  leaves  of  the  current  season  have 
fallen.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  lateral  clusters  of 
three  to  six  along  the  pendent  leafy  stems.  We  noted 
a  plant  of  it  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  Orchid  houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  stems  were  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
long,  and  bore  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  resembling 
sprays  of  flowers  and  leaves  mixed. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. 

When  this  species  was  sent  out,  it  was  predicted  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cool  house,  as 
soon  as  it  got  well  established,  and  now  it  is  pretty 
evident  to  all  who  grow  or  know  it,  that  its  charms 
were  by  no  means  overrated,  as  unfortunately  many 
new  things  are.  I  came  across  a  batch  in  robust 
health  a  few  days  ago  in  Mr.  Watt’s  collection,  at 
Chislehurst,  the  best  variety  carrying  ten  fine  flowers 
to  the  spike,  which  are  only  marred  by  the  tendency 
the  petals  always  have  to  incurve. —  W.  P. 

Odontoglossum  Youngii. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  closely  resembles  O.  Rossii,  but 
the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  flowers,  judging 
from  a  fine  coloured  plate  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  406, 
are  altogether  different.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  and 
heavily  barred  or  blotched  with  dark  chocolate-brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  much  broader,  and 
of  a  paler  yellow,  richly  spotted  or  blotched  with 
deep  chocolate-brown  all  over  the  surface.  The  lip 
differs  more  widely  from  O.  Rossii  than  perhaps  any 
other  organ.  It  is  transversely  reniform,  crenate  at 
the  apex,  and  white,  closely  lined  with  reddish  brown, 
having  two  very  characteristic  chocolate-brown  blotches 
in  the  centre.  The  fleshy,  yellow  crest,  streaked  with 
brown,  conforms  pretty  closely  to  that  of  0.  Rossii. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  also  agree  with  the  latter 
species.  It  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool,  who  seems  to  possess  the 
only  known  specimen  of  it. 

Oncidium  Larkinianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Brazilian  Oncidium  appear 
intermediate  between  0.  Gardneri  and  0.  Marshal- 
lianum.  The  rich  colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
resembles  that  of  the  former,  and  the  lip  is  comparable 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  somewhat  four-lobed 
character  of  the  lip  also  reminds  one  of  what  occurs  in 
O.  varicosum  and  its  variety  0.  v.  Rogorsi.  The 
petals  are  obovate,  notched  at  the  apex,  and  of  a  rich 
chestnut-brown  in  the  centre,  with  a  golden  yellow 
margin,  interrupted  by  the^lobed  and  streaked  outline 
of  the  chestnut-brown  colouring.  The  plant  produces 
its  large  and  showy  flowers  in  simple  racemes  or  a 
branched  panicle,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 
It  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of  J.  LarkiD,  Esq.,  at 
Highbury  New  Park,  in  March  of  the  present  year. 
There  is  an  excellent  coloured  plate  of  it  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  405. 
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The  Cardinal  Flower. 


In  your  notice  of  this,  the  most  showy  of  our  native 
plants,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  on  p.  764.  You  say,  “Like 
the  other  kinds,  it  is  more  safely  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.”  It  strikes  me 
this  trouble  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  is  one  of  our 
most  hardy  plants,  growing  in  marshy  places  where  the 
frost  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  ft.  in  our  extreme 
winters.  Certainly  in  your  climate  it  should  grow  any¬ 
where  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  judging 
from  the  fact  of  its  thriving  finely  in  any  ground,  if  in 
a  shaded  situation,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  it  ought  to  thrive  luxuriantly  in  your  moist 
soils.  It  is  now  just  coming  into  flower,  and  a  more 
beautiful  display  than  a  few  acres  of  this  plant  makes, 
when  in  full  flower,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  and  such 
sights  are  frequent  in  many  parts  of  our  country. — 
<7.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Parle,  New  York. 


Primula  obconica,  Poisonous. 

Condy’s  Fluid  as  an  Antidote. 

That  the  stinging  properties  of  this  plant  are  of  a  skin 
poisoning  character,  I  think  now  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt,  a  good  deal  has  been  written  in  reference 
to  it,  and  I  know  of  more  than  one  case  where  young 
men  suffered  very’  severely  from  being  stung  by  this 
plant,  and  were  under  the  doctor’s  care  for  weeks.  In 
the  Birmingham  district,  Primula  obconica  is  very 


much  grown,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  a  very  free 
blooming  and  pretty  plant,  and  it  being  also  so  popular 
generally,  a  few  words  as  to  a  simple  and  ready  cure  for 
any  irritation  to  the  hands  and  arms  from  handling 
this  plant  may  be  useful  to  many.  At  Messrs. 
Thomsons’,  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  P.  obconica  is  a 
favourite,  and  one  of  the  journeymen  had  recently  to 
clean  the  plants  over,  and  in  doing  so  his  arms  were 
stung,  and  next  morning  were  thickly  covered  with  red 
spots  and  seemed  inflamed,  and  there  was  excessive 
irritation.  Mrs.  Herbert,  on  hearing  of  it,  at  once 
prepared  a  lotion  by  mixing  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
Condy’s  fluid  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
applied  with  a  sponge,  and  after  four  or  five  appli¬ 
cations,  allowing  it  to  dry  on,  no  symptoms  remained 
twenty-four  hours  after  ;  but  the  lotion  should  be  used 
at  once  to  produce  quick  results. —  W.  D. 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott. 

In  a  contemporary,  a  correspondent  gives  what  appears 
to  be  the  pedigree  of  this  fine  Passion  Flower.  The 
story,  however,  is  not  quite  complete  as  it  stands. 
While  the  writer  referred  to  traces  its  origin,  casually, 
to  “a  man  named  Fuller,” — who,  I  may  parenthetically 
remark,  is  a  very  decent  “man,”  and  a  very  good 
nurseryman  of  long  standing  at  Newton  Abbot — he 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  lady  residing  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  Mr.  Fuller — a  Miss  Morns — also 
claims  to  have  unearthed  it.  Permit  me  to  add  another 
link  to  the  chain  of  its  history  by  saying  that  at  the 
time  it  was  “  discovered  ”  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  nursery  at 
Newton  Abbot,  my  friend  Mr.  Nanscawen,  gardener  to 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  at  Whiteway,  about 
six  miles  from  Newton  Abbot,  had  quite  a  stock  of  it, 
having  been  growing  it  for  about  two  years  before  from 
a  plant  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Fuller.  This  fact  was 
well  known  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.  when 
they  sent  out  their  Passion  Flower.  Mare’s  nests  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  gardening  world — not  your 
particular  World,  Mr.  Editor,  but  among  the  blue- 
aproned  fraternity. — Devoniensis. 

Sharpe’s  Queen  Pea. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  this  variety  from  Messrs. 
Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
the  second  week  of  May,  and  the  Peas  are  still  fit  for 
use.  It  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  late  work,  for  by 
sowing  later,  a  supply  could  be  obtained  till  frost  cuts 
them  down,  or  puts  a  stop  to  growth.  Sown  at  the 
same  time  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  immediately  succeeds 
that  variety.  The  pods  are  of  a  dark  green,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  a  glaucous  bloom  in  the  young  state, 
straight  or  slightly  curved  at  the  tips  of  the  longer 
ones,  laterally  flattened,  and  3  to  4£  ins.  long.  They 
are  not  in  any  way  inflated,  so  that  any  given  quantity 
would  bulk  well  when  shelled.  Each  contains  from 
seven  to  ten  peas  of  large  size  and  closely  packed,  the 
tip  only  being  sometimes  a  little  attenuated  and  empty  ; 
but  when  we  say  that  nine  peas  were  about  an  average 
in  the  pods  sent  us,  some  idea  may  be  gleaned  of  the 
size  and  fulness  of  the  pods.  Some  of  the  pods  were  a 
few  days  too  old,  but  the  quality  of  the  pea  could  be 
judged  of  from  the  younger 'ones,  which  were  rich  and 
sweet. 


A  Slow  Germinating  Palm. 

Seeds  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  sown  in  one  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son’s  hothouses  at  Upper 
Holloway  took  four  years  to  germinate.  The  seeds  are 
considerably  larger,  or  almost  twice  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  and  so  excessively  hard  as  to  be  known  under  the 
name  of  vegetable  ivory.  The  interior  is  as  pure  white 
as  ivory,  and  is  utilised  for  various  ornamental  and 
economical  purposes  after  being  shaped,  fashioned,  or 
turned  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  The 
leaves  of  the  seedlings  raised  at  Upper  Holloway  are 
now  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  long,  and  light  green  with  long 
linear  pinnae.  After  being  planted  out  in  a  large  stove 
or  warm  conservatory  for  a  number  of  years,  the  leaves 
attain  a  length  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  or  more,  and  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  broad.  In  New  Grenada,  its  native  country,  the 
leaves  vary  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  long,  with  a  beautifully 
arching  habit,  and  very  long  dark  green  pinnae. 

Notes  from  Heatherbank  and  Wisley. 
My  gardener  at  Heatherbank  made  a  bed  of  Tuberoses 
on  the  lawn,  and  they  have  better  blossoms  than  any 
he  grew  under  glass.  This  may  be  not  new  but  I  think 
is  worth  a  note.  Montbretias  are  beautiful  at  Wisley, 
some  of  Lemoine’s  newer  introductions,  especially  a 
yellow  one  with  bronzy  leaves  named  Solfaterre  ;  they 
look  well  in  a  clump,  but  show  their  graceful  growth 
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much  better  when  planted  only,  say  lialf-a-dozen  4  ins. 
or  5  ins.  apart.  This  season  has  suited  Lilium  superbum, 
it  has  been  especially  fine  ;  we  have  some  large  clumps 
of  it,  but  I  think  it,  too,  shows  best  only  a  few  together 
with  trees  as  a  background  ;  there  are  many  between 
8  ft.  and  9  ft.,  the  tallest  measures,  10  ft.  6  ins.  Mr. 
Huftelen,  of  New  York,  has  sent  me  a  paper  in  which 
he  recommends  Lilium  canadense  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  States  in  preference  to  the  Golden  Rod, 
which  has  been  suggested.  I  think  L.  superbum  would 
be  better  as  it  is  not  only  a  more  striking  Lily,  but  has 
a  better  name. — George,  F.  Wilson ,  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge  Heath. 

A  remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease. 

Mr.  Moriiardt’s  remedy  for  the  Potato  disease  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  fungus  is  purely  ariel 
or  atmospheric  in  its  operation,  and  through  the 
foliage.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  operates  in  very 
wet  seasons,  such  as  the  present  one  has  been  so  far, 
direct  from  the  old  seed  tubers  through  the  rootlet 
fibres  into  the  young  tubers,  and  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  foliage  externally  in  its  course.  If 
such  were  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  large 
numbers  of  apparently  sound  tubers  lifted  from 
apparently  healthy  plants  early,  and  which  tubers 
were  found  to  be  badly  diseased  internally.  I  fail  to 
see  how  in  such  a  case,  any  externally  applied  remedy 
would  destroy  a  fungus  so  operating.  We  owe  our 
heavy  attack  of  disease  this  year  specially  to  excessive 
rainfalls  and  low  temperature.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
suggested  remedy  would  be  useless  when  rain  has  fallen 
so  regularly  and  so  abundantly.  Again  it  could  not 
alleviate  low  temperatures,  and  our  crops  have  suffered 
specially  from  cold  ;  again  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  form  of  application  of  the  mixture  can  affect 
a  huge  mass  of  Potato  tops,  as  seen  in  large  areas  this 
season,  from  a  small  vessel  carried  on  a  man’s  back ;  it 
would  take  enormous  quantities  of  the  liquid  to 
thoroughly  saturate  haulm  which  was  thick,  and  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high.  Possibly  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  cultural  methods  differ  widely 
from  ours.  Given  a  dry  season  and  we  have  no  disease 
to  trouble  us.  That  would  be  the  best  time,  however, 
for  the  application  of  liquid  remedies.  When  we  get 
tremendous  downpours  of  rain  day  after  day,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  remedies  to  be  useful  must  also  be  of 
daily  application. — A.  D. 

Cucumber,  Carter's  Model. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  cylindrical,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  the  base  in  the  last  4  ins.  or  6  ins.  The 
surface  bears  a  few  small  prickles,  which  become  almost 
inconspicuous  as  the  fruit  attains  full  size.  It  some¬ 
times  reaches  a  length  of  30  ins.,  but  the  average  would 
be  24  ins.  A  house  devoted  to  it  for  the  production  of 
seed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  contained  the  other  day  between  500  and  600 
fruits,  having  an  imposing  appearance  on  account  of 
their  size.  The  plants  were  put  in  large  boxes  about 
eight  weeks  ago,  and  the  fruits  are  now  approaching 
maturity.  The  latter  were  fit  for  table  four  weeks 
after  being  planted.  Amongst  them  we  noted  a 
peculiar  sport  having  a  cylindrical  fruit  of  the  unusual 
diameter  or  thickness  of  3£  ins.  ;  it  measured  about 
20  ins.,  and  the  surface  was  bestrewed  with  compara¬ 
tively  strong  prickles.  Amongst  a  houseful  of  seedlings 
this  was  the  only  one  which  differed  from  the  type. 

The  Mexican  Marigold. 

The  leaves  of  Tagetes  lueida  are  lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated,  dark  green  and  shining,  quite  unlike  those  of 
either  the  African  or  French  Marigolds,  so  well  known 
in  every  garden,  or  Tagetes  signata,  so  much  grown 
for  summer  bedding  purposes.  The  flower  heads  are 
even  smaller  than  those  of  the  last  named,  but  they 
are  remarkably  effective,  owing  to  the  number  produced 
in  a  terminal  corymb.  The  individual  heads  are 
generally  three-rayed,  with  broad,  short  golden  yellow 
rays,  and  at  a  short  distance  appear  not  unlike  a 
Milfoil  of  that  hue.  The  stems  are  erect,  scarcely  if 
at  all  branched,  very  numerous,  and  about  1  ft.  in 
height  ;  a  large  plant  of  it  is  therefore  very  effective. 
Being  of  a  half-hardy  nature,  it  should  be  grown  in  a 
sheltered,  rather  dry  position,  say  on  a  rockery,  where 
the  roots  will  be  naturally  well  drained  in  winter.  A 
good  plan  also  is  to  keep  a  few  reserve  plants  in  pots  in 
a  cold  frame  in  case  a  severe  winter  should  kill  those 
in  the  open  ground.  It  is  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  is  perennial.  A  fine  plant  of  it  in  full 
bloom  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 


Begonia  Martiniana. 

This  pretty  free  blooming  species  is  not  cultivated  so 
extensively  as  it  deserves.  It  is  of  graceful  habit, 
throwing,  as  now  seen  in  Messrs.  Thomsons’,  Spark- 
hill  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  erect  racemes  of  flowers 
18  ins.  long,  and  of  a  bright,  light,  rosy  pink  colour. 
It  can  easily  be  grown  as  a  cool  house  plant  in  shallow 
pans,  or  in  pots,  say  five  or  six  plants  in  an  8  in.  pot 
in  ordinary  potting  soil,  and  it  reproduces  itself  so 
freely  by  the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  small  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  at  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  as  well  as  by  tubers. 
Several  plants  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  will  be 
in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  giving  another  pretty  autumn 
blooming  acquisition  to  our  greenhouses. — D  S.H. 


Mentzelia  bartonioid.es. 

The  leaves  of  this  annual  are  ovate  or  cordate,  mem¬ 
branous,  light  green,  and  deeply  lobed  all  along  the 
sides  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Primula  sinensis. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  at  the  apices  of  the 
terminal  and  lateral  branches.  The  five  petals  are 
obovate,  bright  yellow,  and  a  little  over  half  the  length 
of  the  long  exserted  yellow  stamens.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes, 
Syon  House,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Geranium,  Shirley  Blue. 

The  flowers  of  this  Geranium — stated  to  be  a  garden 
hybrid — are  borne  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  of  a  bright  blue,  with  a  white  centre,  on  which 
there  are  slender  radiating  lines  of  purple.  The  leaves 
are  dull  green,  slightly  bronzed  towards  the  edges, 
shallowly  five-lobed,  and  hairy,  thickly  clothing  the 
rather  slender  stems.  It  was  shown  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Dahlia,  Canary  Bird. 

The  flowers  of  this  exhibition  Dahlia  are  of  large  size, 
and  of  regular  and  neat  shape,  and  bright  yellow.  The 
florets  are  closely  arranged,  rounded  and  blunt  at  the 
ends,  and  somewhat  compressed  or  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  26th  ult.,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  P.  Harris, 
Orpington,  Kent,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it. 

Potentilla  formosa  pallida. 

The  flowers  of  the  typical  form  of  this  fine  Potentilla 
are  of  a  deep  rose,  and  the  variety  under  notice  differs 
in  having  flesh-coloured  petals,  with  a  crimson  spot  at 
the  base  of  each.  The  stamens  are  yellow,  and  the 
styles  crimson.  The  leaves  are  digitate,  consisting  of 
about  five  leaflets.  Specimens  were  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  26th  ult.,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Phlox  Le  Soleil. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  good  average  size, 
bright  rosy  purple,  and  marked  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina  with  two  white  blotches  on  each  segment.  It  is 
a  garden  variety  of  the  race  known  as  autumn  flowering 
Phloxes.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  showed  it  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  it. 

Dahlia  Rouge  Chauvriere. 

This  is  a  Pompon  variety  of  medium  size,  neat  in  form, 
suffused  with  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  florets,  and 
having  the  latter  tipped  with  carmine-crimson.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Kelsvay  &  Son 
for  it,  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  26th  ult. 

Gaillardia  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  flower  heads  of  this  variety  are  of  average  size,  and 
flat,  with  closely-arranged  deep  crimson-red  rays, 
having  yellow  tips.  The  disc  or  centre  is  brown.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Ivelway  &  Son,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Pentstemon  Le  Borda. 

Tiie  spikes  of  this  Pentstemon  are  long,  narrow,  and 
densely  furnished  with  flowers  of  large  size.  The  latter 
are  campanulate,  often  nearly  regular,  short,  dull  deep 
purple,  with  a  brighter  lamina  on  the  inner  face  ; 
crimson  around  the  throat  and  striated  with  purple  on 
a  white  ground  in  the  tube.  An  award  of  Merit  was 
granted  to  Messrs.  Ivelway  &  Son  for  it,  when  shown  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  26  th  ult.  Samples  received  since 


from  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  confirm  our  good  opinion 
of  it. 


Gladiolus  Baron  Schroder. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  large  size  and  rich 
scarlet,  with  the  lower  segment  grey  on  the  lower  half, 
with  a  medium  purple  band.  A  large  stand  of  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
the  26th  ult.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 
About  ten  to  thirteen  flowers  were  open  on  a  spike 
and  six  to  eight  in  bud. 

Zephyranthes  Candida. 

This  is  a  great  favourite  with  me,  and  a  good-sized  plant 
is  now  throwing  up  its  large  Crocus-like  white  flowers. 
Last  year  I  starved  it  into  flower,  but  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result.  This  season  I  went  to  the  other 
extreme  and  kept  the  pot,  one  about  7  ins.  in  diameter, 
standing  in  a  saucer  of  water,  with  the  result  that  the 
roots  extended  themselves  so  strongly  that  they  have 
actually  split  the  pot.  But  the  specimen  is  rewarding 
me  with  a  greater  number  of  finer  blossoms  than  last 
year,  while  the  growth  is  something  prodigious. — 


A  ROUND  OF  FLOWER 

SHOWS. 

The  space  available  for  reports  of  flower  shows  in  The 
Gardening  World  is  so  restricted  that  I  can  give 
only  a  running  commentary  on  some  shows  of  import¬ 
ance  I  have  attended  lately.  Basingstoke  comes  first 
in  order  of  time — an  exhibition  that  seems  to  gather  in 
importance  year  by  year.  It  took  place  in  the  grounds 
of  Hackwood  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hampshire,  famous  for  its  grand  timber,  amoDg  which 
Beech  forms  so  important  a  part.  Specimen  plants 
were  good,  the  best  six  came  from  Mr.  T.  Russell, 
gardener  to  W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Audley’s  Wood;  and 
Mr.  J.  Currey,  gardener  to  Colonel  Pepper,  Salisbury, 
was  second.  Mr.  Currey  had  the  best  six  foliaged 
plants,  a  very  good  lot  indeed ;  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Bassett,  Southampton,  was  second. 
Mr.  T.  Weaver,  gardener  to  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Oakley 
Park,  had  the  best  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  there  were 
some  good  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal  class, 
Begonias,  &c. 

Some  very  good  groups  arranged  for  effect  were 
shown.  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  gardener  to  H.  Harris,  Esq., 
Steventon,  was  first,  with  an  excellent  one ;  Mr. 
Bowerman,  gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq ,  Hackwood 
Park,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Weaver,  third.  Mr. 
Wills  had  the  best  twelve  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  best  nine  came  from  Mr.  B.  Tripp,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Field,  Goldings.  Mr.  T.  Russell  had  the  best 
specimen  plant  in  bloom,  a  very  fine  Eucharis  amazo- 
nica  ;  Mr.  Bowerman  came  second,  with  Allamanda 
Hendersoni. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Twyford, 
took  the  leading  prizes  for  Roses,  and  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show  was  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  from  Mr.  Flight’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  twenty-four  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Wallington,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees.  The  best  twelve  bunches  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  came  from  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
florist,  Shirley  ;  but  other  good  collections  were  staged. 
Other  cut  flowers  included  Dahlias,  Asters,  &c. 

Fruit  was  a  good  feature.  Mr.  G.  Best,  gardener  to 
C.  W.  Chute,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  dishes  ;  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  being  second.  Grapes  in  varieties,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  and  other  hardy 
fruits  were  an  interesting  feature.  Everyone  sympa¬ 
thised  with  Mr.  Noah  Ivneller,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Portal, 
Esq.,  Malshanger  Park,  who  had  three  dishes  of  very 
fine  culinary  Apples,  but  five  fruit  only  in  one,  conse¬ 
quently  he  had  to  be  disqualified.  But  Mr.  Kneller 
says  he  staged  the  proper  number,  which  is  highly 
probable,  he  being  an  experienced  exhibitor. 

Vegetables  were  a  very  tine  feature,  and  Mr.  R.  Lye, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Ivingsmill,  Esq.,  Sydmonton  Court, 
Newbury,  scored  heavily.  He  was  first  with  nine 
varieties  ;  Mr.  Kneller  coming  second  ;  he  was  first 
with  six  dishes,  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Mr.  Bowerman  being  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Kneller  third  ;  and  also  with  six  dishes  in 
competition  for  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son’s  special  prizes  ; 
Mr.  Bowerman  being  second. 

Onions  were  a  feature,  Mr.  Kneller  staged  a  dozen 
bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig,  one  of  Mr.  Deverill’s  new  varieties, 
which  weighed  about  30  lbs.,  and  Mr.  Bowerman  was 
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second,  with  very  fine  bulbs  also.  All  other  vegetables 
were  remarkably  good. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son,  of  Reading,  sent  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  cut  flowers  in 
great  variety,  &c. ,  and  Certificates  were  awarded  to  a 
rich-coloured  Gloxinia,  named  Crimson  Gem  ;  and  to  a 
dwarf  bedding  Begonia  named  After  Glow. 

Reading  Autumn  Show  took  place  on  the  27th,  as 
usual,  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  the  Forbury  Gardens 
adjoining,  which  are  admirably  kept  by  Mr.  Phippen, 
being  open  to  the  public.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
are  alwa3's  a  leading  feature,  and  two  good  collections 
of  nine  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  and  Mr. 
Aitken,  Ritchings  Park.  Mr.  Currey,  gardener  to  Col. 
Pepper,  Salisbury,  had  the  best  six  plants.  Fuchsias 
were  fairly  good,  but  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the  cottager's 
show  at  Trowbridge.  Cockscombs  were  very  fine  from 
Mr.  Lockie,  the  gardener  at  Oakley  Court,  near 
Windsor.  Bedding  Pelargoniums  were  very  good  ;  and 
some  excellent  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  came  from 
several  exhibitors. 

Foliage  plants  were  a  fine  feature,  Mr.  Aitken'staging 
a  very  fine  six,  among  them  a  magnificent  Kentia 
Forsteriana,  and  a  grand  example  of  Croton  Queen 
Victoria.  Mr.  Currey  was  second.  Some  very  good 
greenhouse  Ferns  were  also  staged,  and  excellent 
Lycopods,  indeed  these  are  done  exceedingly  well  at 
Reading.  Cut  flowers  were  very  good.  Mr.  George 
Humphreys,  Chippenham,  had  the  best  eighteen 
Dahlias  ;  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second, 
both  with  excellent  blooms.  Mr.  Humphries  also  had 
the  best  twelve  varieties.  The  best  twelve  bunches  of 
single  Dahlias  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son, 
Crawley,  a  very  fine  lot,  shown  in  their  usual  effective 
style.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  had  the  best 
eighteen  Roses.  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester, 
was  second.  But  the  latter  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
any  one  variety,  having  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons  coming  in  second  with  the  same  variety. 
Bunches  of  cut  flowers  were  a  fine  feature  also.  Groups 
of  vases  of  garden  and  also  wild  flowers  are  always  a 
capital  feature  at  Reading,  and  they  were  done  well  on 
this  occasion. 

Fruit  was  remarkably  good.  The  best  collection  of 
eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  C. 
Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr. 
Ashby,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tanning,  Whitchurch,  was 
second.  The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Paxton,  gardener  to  The  Hon.  C.  S.  Irby, 
Taplow.  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq., 
Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  was  second.  Excellent 
black  and  white  Grapes  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Asha- 
man,  Osman,  Maher,  and  Pound.  There  were  also 
good  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  and  Melons. 
Plums  were  shown  in  three  dishes,  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples,  four  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  and  six  for  stewiDg 
were  also  well  shown. 

Vegetables  were  very  extensively  shown,  and  they 
were  marvellously  fine.  They  quite  filled  a  large  space 
within  the  Abbey  ruins.  All  along  both  sides  were  the 
collections  (something  like  twenty)  of  six  dishes,  com¬ 
peting  for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  and  on  the  centre  tables,  the  collections 
shown  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
&  Sons,  Stourbridge,  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
Holborn,  and  Mr.  G.  Fidler,  Reading. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  collections,  Messrs. 
Kelway  k  Son,  Langport,  had  a  magnificent  lot  of 
Gladioli,  together  with  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  &c., 
shown  by  them  at  South  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  sent  from  the  Royal  Nurseries  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Dahlias.  Mr.  Phippen  also  had  a  large 
collection  of  plants,  flowers,  and  floral  decorations. 

The  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
third  show  on  the  28th  inst. ,  the  exhibits  being  staged  in 
the  principal  quadrangle  of  Queen’s  College,  under  the 
colonades  running  round  it.  Some  very  good  plants  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Jacob,  C.  Jacob,  R.  Price,  and 
others.  The  Fuchsias  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Thorne  were 
particularly  good.  The  best  specimen  plant  was  a  fine 
one  of  Haemanthus  coccineus,  and  the  best  hardy  plant 
was  a  finely-flowered  piece  of  Statice  incana.  Orna¬ 
mental  plants  and  Ferns  were  good  features,  and  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  admirable. 

Cut  flowers  included  Roses,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Gladioli,  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Walker, 
Thame  ;  J.  Mattock,  Oxford  ;  Geo.  Chaundy,  Oxford] 
and  others  showed  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Chaundy 
had  some  capital  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  this  late 
period  of  the  year. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  represented,  and  vegetables 
were  a  good  feature. — R.  D. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

- - 

Sandy  and  District  Horticultural. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  park  of  Sandy  Place,  by 
kind  permission  of  John  W.  Forster,  Esq.  The  weather 
was  glorious,  the  show  well  attended,  and  the  display 
on  the  whole  very  good,  and  the  competition  keen  in 
many  classes.  The  principal  plant  class  for  ten  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  brought  three  old  competitors 
again  together,  and  Mr.  Cypher  had  to  lower  his 
colours  to  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  of 
Coventry,  whose  superb  specimens  were  grandly 
flowered  ;  indeed,  I  question  if  a  finer  lot  was  ever 
staged  in  the  month  of  August  ;  Mr.  Mould,  of  Pewsey, 
was  third.  The  other-  plant  classes  were  well  con¬ 
tested,  but  the  quality  was  only  of  average  merit,  cut- 
flowers  were  excellent,  and  the  forty-eight  cut  Roses  in 
the  open  class  were  a  fine  clean  lot,  and  Messrs.  G.  & 
W.  H.  Burch,  of  Peterboro,  beat  both  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Cant.  The  herbaceous  cut  flowers  were  grand,  and 
here  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  held  the  premier  position  in 
a  very  strong  competition.  Gladiolus  from  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  very  fine  and  easily  first.  The 
Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  held 
the  same  relative  position. 

After  what  we  have  recently  seen  the  fruits  were 
poor,  the  collections  all  lacking  anything  like  high 
merit.  The  first  prize  for  eight  dishes  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis,  and  that  for  six  dishes  to  R. 
Carter,  Esq.,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  Mr.  C. 
Moor,  St.  Neots,  and  the  Alicantes  and  Muscats  from 
Mr.  C.  Forbes,  Cambridge,  all  secured  leading  awards. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Forster,  of  Cambridge,  was  first  for  any 
white  Grape  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Peaches,  Melons, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  were  fairly  shown,  but  the  Apples 
were  good,  some  fine  samples  being  staged. 

Vegetables  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and 
the  competition  for  the  collection  very  strong.  For 
twelve  kinds,  Mr.  F.  Faint,  of  Hertford,  was  first  ; 
and  Mr.  Hazell,  of  Cambridge,  had  the  best  six. — A.  0. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

French  Books.  —  Lirre :  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  20, 
Maiden  Lane,  W.C.,  could  possibly  supply  them  ;  if  not,  try  M. 
E.  Rolland,  Rue  de  Chanfiers,  Paris. 

List  of  Eighteen  Herbaceous  Plants.— Methegli n :  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  Phygelius  capensis,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca, 
Achillea  Millefolium  rubrum,  Aquilegia  Skinneri,  Lilium  tigri- 
num,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis,  Lathyrus  latifolius, 
Asphodelus  ramosus,  Campanula  lat.i folia  macrantha,  Echinops 
Ritro,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  Galega  officinalis,  Gaillardia 
aristata  maxima,  Gypsophila  piniculata,  Statice  latifolia. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi.  This  list 
might  be  indefinitely  extended,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
plants  available,  and  which  flower  in  August.  Phygelius 
capensis  should  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  place,  say  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall  to  prevent  its  stems  and  foliage  from  getting  cut  down  in 
winter.  The  others  are  hardy.  You  might,  with  profit,  add 
good  varieties  of  late  flowering  Phloxes,  also  Statice  Limonum, 
Coreop -is  laneeolata,  Harpalium  rigidum,  Liatris  spicata, 
Physostegia  virginiea,  (Enothera  speciosa  and  many  others. 

Mealy-bug  in  a  Vinery.—/.  H.  E. :  If  you  want  to  rid  your 
old  vinery  of  mealy-bug  of  which  you  say  it  is  badly  infested, 
you  must  take  strong  measures,  and  follow  them  up  until  the 
rout  is  complete.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen,  prune  the  Vines, 
and  rub  off  with  your  hands  any  loose  old  bark.  Then  scrub 
the  canes  thoroughly  with  warm  soft-soapy  water,  to  which  a 
wine-glass  full  of  paraffin  is  added.  Scrub  all  the  wood-work 
with  the  same  mixture,  fresh  lime-wash  all  the  brickwork,  and 
generally  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house.  Then  take  some 
powdeied  clay,  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  three  pints  of  this 
add  one  pint  of  gas-tar,  and  knead  them  well  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  Then  thin  it  down  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  paint  with  hot-water,  and  give  all  the  canes  a  dressing 
with  a  soft  painters'  brush.  Then  see  to  the  border,  scrape  off 
the  top  soil  especially  about  the  collar  of  the  Vine,  and  top- 
dress  with  fresh  compost.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  enemy 
when  the  Vines  commence  to  grow,  and  you  will  soon  effect  a 
clearance. 

Names  of  Plants.— II.  G.  W.  :  3,  Leontodon  hispidus ;  4, 
Senecio  Jacobses.  Fruits  next  week.  B.  L.  Huddersfield: 
Callitriehe  verna.  David  Bell:  The  spike,  Gongora  bufonia 
maculata.  The  single  flower  we  do  not  recognise.  Send  a  fresh 
flower  in  a  bit  of  damp  moss.  W.  31. :  Eucomis  undulata.  C. 
Stewart:  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureura  sceptrum. 

Peaches. — R.  T.  :  Your  crop  is  a  very  heavy  one — over  two 
and  a  half  fruits  to  the  square  foot— and  the  fruit  good.  A  good 
average  crop  is  one  fruit  to  the  foot. 

Pinching  the  Laterals  of  Vines. — Herbert  Storbridge : 
You  are  quite  right  in  the  method  you  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
recognised  method  of  pinching  back  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
other  laterals  of  Vines.  But  in  certain  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  so  strict.  For  instance,  if  you  have  plenty  of  space,  you 
may  pinch  the  first  laterals  at  the  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  distance  between  the  Vines.  The  more 
leaves  you  can  grow  the  better,  provided  every  leaf  can  be 
properly  exposed  to  light ;  but  it  is  no  use  leaving  more  leaves 
than  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  You  can  allow  as 
many  leaves  to  grow  as  can  find  room,  so  long  as  you  main¬ 
tain  an  equal  balance  all  along  the  Vine,  and  see  that  no  part  of 


the  rod  may  grow  stronger  than  another.  A  good  practice  is  to 
allow  the  terminal  shoot  to  ramble  as  much  as  it  will,  and  grow 
down  the  back  wall  of  the  house  to  encourage  root  action  and 
the  general  vigour  of  the  vine.  Black  Grapes  always  colour  best 
in  shade,  so  that  the  bunches  need  not  be  exposed  to  dirrctlight. 
White  Grapes  should  be  well  exposed  to  light  to  colour  them 
properly  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Savoys,  Cadbaoes,  &c.,  clubbed. — W.P.  :  The  specimens  you 
sent  us  are  very  badly  attacked  by  the  giubs  of  the  Cabbage  Fly 
(Anthomyia  Brassica;),  also  by  the  Ambury  Disease  (Plasmodio- 
phora  Brassica;),  a  fungus  at  present  consisting  of  dense  masses 
of  globular  spores,  or  angular  by  mutual  pressure.  There  are 
also  globular  masses  of  a  Bacterium  in  the  zooglea  stage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  dense  masses  of  wriggling  organisms  embedded  in 
jelly-like  matter.  You  cannot  apply  anything  now  that  will 
cure  the  evil,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  use  those  of  the 
Cabbages,  &c.,  that  are  good,  and  carefully  dig  up  the  roots  and 
burn  every  scrap  of  them  to  prevent  the  fly  reaching  the  perfect 
state,  and  also  to  destroy  the  fungi.  If  you  leave  the  roots  in 
the  ground,  the  latter  will  soon  be  full  of  spores  and  with  the 
pupae  of  the  fly,  successive  broods  of  which  continue  to  be 
produced  until  November.  Many  of  the  pupie  now  in  the  soil 
could  be  killed  by  the  use  of  lime-water.  Soak  some  hot  lime  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  water  the  ground  with  the 
clear  liquid  in  the  afternoon.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  on  the  Continent ;  you  might  also  spread  a 
good  layer  of  gas  lime  on  the  ground  after  the  crops  have  been 
all  cut.  You  should  also  practise  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  do  not 
grow  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  including  Turnips,  on  the  same 
ground  twice  in  succession.  Rather  put  Peas,  Potatos,  or  some¬ 
thing  as  distinct  on  the  ground  next  year. 

Seedlings  Dampino  Off.— if.  G. :  Various  causes  may  be  at 
the  root  of  this  evil,  such  as  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  a  low 
temperature,  and  several  species  of  microscopic  fungi,  which 
often  form  a  web-like  felt  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  attack 
the  base  of  the  seedlings,  soon  accomplishing  their  destruction. 
Your  best  remedy,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  prick 
off  the  seedlings  into  fresh  soil.  Yon  might  have  prevented  the 
evil  and  saved  most  of  your  seedlings  by  doing  this  as  soon  as 
they  showed  signs  of  damping,  or,  even  better,  before  that  was 
visible.  Some  kinds  are  more  liable  to  damping  than  others, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  seen  to  earlier.  If  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  cold  and  damp,  you  could  dispel  the  moisture  by 
the  application  of  a  little  artificial  heat,  and  by  a  more  careful 
application  of  water.  The  soil  in  which  the  seedlings  are  grown 
must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry  at  any  time. 

Strawberries. — B.  L.  :  Yes,  quite  true. 

The  Shaddock. — Fruit  Salesman:  The  s'atement  that  “the 
Shaddock  is  a  cross  between  the  Lemon  and  the  Orange,  ’  is  like 
much  else  that  comes  from  the  same  source— utter  nonsense. 
The  Shaddock  is  Citrus  decumana,  and  is  as  good  and  distinct 
a  species  as  is  either  the  orange  (Citrus  aurantiaca)  or  the 
Lemon  (Citrus  Limetta). 

Various.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  No.  (1),  if 
the  Manchinell  and  Cactus  are  sometimes  found  planted  to¬ 
gether?  (2),  By  what  other  name  the  Sallow  is  popularly 
known?  (3),  By  what  other  names  the  Milfoil,  Michielmas 
Daisy  and  Yellow  Rocket  are  popularly  known  ?  (4),  If  they  are 
to  be  found  in  hedges  in  lanes  during  the  autumn?  (5),  If  the 
Silver  weed,  Silver  tree  and  Silver  bush  are  so  called  on  account 
of  their  colour?  (6),  If  they  are  to  be  found  in  hedges  in  lanes 
-during  the  autumn?  (7),  If  the  London  Rocket  is  more  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  other  plants;  (S),  or, 
if  not,  what  others  are  still  more  commonly  found  in  it?  (9), 
What  is  meant  by  the  stimuli  of  brambles  or  thorny  plants.— 
Flos.  [(1),  We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  be  found  growing  near  together,  seeing  that  both  grow  in 
dry  sandy  districts,  but  Cactuses  do  not  grow  abundantly  in  the 
particular  districts  in  which  the  Manchinell  abounds.  (2', 
Sallow  is  the  popular  name  given  to  several  species  of  Salix,  and 
S.  caprea  is  sometimes  called  the  Goat  Willow,  or  Goat  Sallow. 
(3),  The  Milfoil  is  sometimes  called  Yarrow  ;  the  Michielinas 
Daisy,  Aster  ;  the  Yellow  Rocket,  Winter  Cress  and  American 
Cress.  (4),  The  Yarrow  is  in  flower  yet  on  banks  by  the  way 
sides ;  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  is  found  only  in  gardens  or  as  an 
outcast ;  and  the  Yellow  Rocket  flowers  in  spring  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  streams.  (5),  Yes.  (6),  The  Silver  weed  may  be 
found  on  road  sides,  but  the  Silver  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
and  the  Silver  bush,  of  Spain.  (7\  No.  It  was  so  after  the 
great  fire  of  London.  (S),  Such  plants  as  Atriplex  patula, 
Chenopodium  album,  Sisymbrium  officinale,  Capsulla  bursa- 
pastoris  and  others  are  much  more  plentiful.  (9),  Stimuli,  as 
applied  to  plants,  refers  to  stiff  hairs  containing  an  active  fluid, 
such  as  those  of  the  Nettle,  but  is  wrongly  applied  to  brambles 
and  thorns,  which  do  not  contain  an  acrid  juice.] 

Communications  Received.  —  R.  H.,  Leeds  (n»xt  week)— 
E.  O.  G.-F.  H.— O.  &  M.-J.  M.— E.  P.— H.  C.— H  A  — W  C 
— C.  T.— W.  D.— W.  P.— A.  IL—  E.  S. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  1st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  demand  for  Tri¬ 
folium  incarnatum,  Rye,  and  Winter  Tares.  Red 
Clover  continues  to  advance,  owing  to  unfavourable 
reports  as  to  new  crop.  White  Clover  is  also  inquired 
for  at  higher  figures.  Rape  seed  unchanged. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 


Sep.  3rd. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


■s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions.... per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80 J.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  boa. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  1-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . J  sieve 

Currant,  black,  i  sieve 

—  red . J  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  0 


s.d. 

Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  50  0 
Peaches. .. .per  dozen  1  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6 
'  Plums  . . . .per  j  sieve  8  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  CO  Ferns, invar., perdcz.  4  0 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Fuchsia  - per  doz.  3  0 

Balsams  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0 

Dracama  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0 
Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0  Rhodanthe  ..perdcz.  4  0 
Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  6  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lavender  ....12  bus.  2  6  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 


s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette  .  .12  bun.  1  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0 
Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen  0  6 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 

—  _ dozen  bunches  2  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  1  6 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0 
Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3 


s.d. 

52  6 
8  0 

7  6 
12  0 


s.  d. 
18  0 
6  0 
6  0 
24  0 
30  0 
12  0 
6  0 
21  0 
12  0 
6  0 
6  0 


s.d. 
9  0 
6  0 

3  0 
2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
6  0 
1  0 

4  0 
6  0 
3  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
6  0 
3  0 

3  0 

4  0 
2  0 
0  6 
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GREENHOUSES. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  Nevj  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-GOMFQRTIWG, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  E.C. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 


Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free . ) 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  JtLvais 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  «fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  <Lc <Lc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
^ Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  :— BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  ,—We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, I 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, \ 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

London  Wholesale  Agents — 

HURST  &  SON,  152,  Houndsditch. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  VENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 
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VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  .Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PKICE  5s,  post  free,  5s.  3c?. 
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WEBBS’ 


EARLY  BULBS 

The  Finest  Roots  of  the  Season. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS— 

Early  White,  selected  roots  . 2s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  . 14s.  per  100. 

FINE  NAMED  VARIETIES  . 6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS— 

Double  Roman  . 3d.  each,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

Paper  White . 3d.  each,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS — 

Single  Scarlet...  .  9<i.  per  doz.,  5s.  100. 

Double  Scarlet  and  Yellow  ...  Sd.  per  doz.,  3s.  6d.  100. 

WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  RDLBS  A  SIDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM, 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  8  GAM  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  been  sent  to  all  friends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card. 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible,  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received-NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FREBSIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  than|most  others  in  my  List. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

CHSRLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  8  CO.. 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS, 

Heaton,  Bradford,  &  213,  Park  Rd.,  Clapliam,  S.W. 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  fresh  importations.  An  inspection  respectfully 
solicited. 


STS. IL WS  ERRIEB. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  is.  6 d.  doz., 

11s.  100  ;  oi  EXTRA  SELECTED  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  flowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9(7.  doz., 
4s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6d‘.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100  ;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
laroe-flowering  variety,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MU  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  .  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red,  Is.  9d. ; 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz.  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100. 


FREE 


CARRIAGE. 

PACKAGE. 

CATALOGUES. 


ca 

^  s. 

•4-j  cd 

CO  CO 

,r=5 


Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshu/me. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 

5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  Gd.  per  100. 


I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulbocodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  6 d.\ 
Pheasant  Eye,  id.  ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  foicing,  Is.  Id. ;  Bur- 
bidgei.  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  8d. ;  Stella,  9 d.  ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. ; 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  3d. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval- 
laris,  Is.  6d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d. ;  Horsfieldi,  8s. ; 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Gloriosa, 
Is.  6 d. ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is,  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque,  2s.  6d.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  2s.  100  ; 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  100.  Scilla  sibirica, 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower, 
8d.  dozen  ;  4s,  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large, 
8  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  6d.  dozen  ;  candidum,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 
English  Iris,  3s.  6d.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones, 
single,  2s.  100  ;  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100 ; 
ISs.  1  000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 


Strong-  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE ,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c .,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES, 


FLOWER  POTS 


Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION, 


All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  Z,  SON  S 

rhoCV  FRUIT  TREES 

ULllOLl  and  ROSE  TREES, 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canbuij 

BIGH  VIEW  BWS8ESIBS,  JERSEY. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purcliaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing-  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the.  growers. 

VAN  MEEBBEBg  8s  Co., imiegom  (Holland). 


The  “STOTT”  HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES 

Patent  DISTRIBUTOR, 

Patent  SPRAYER,  Patent  SYRINGE, 
Insecticide  KILLMRIGHT,  Fertilizer  FEEDMRIGHT. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 


The  “Stott”  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.  Ld. 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

Cl  ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindalo 
Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Sept.  10th.— Annual  Trade  Sale  at  H.  B.  May's,  Dyson's 
Lane,  Edmonton.  Sale  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  aud  other  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  16th.— Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Messrs.  B.  Mailer 
&  Sons,  Lee. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17th. — Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Mr.  John  Fraser’s 
Lea  Bridge.  Sale  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  other 
Dutch  Bulbs  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  18th. — Annual  Trade  Sale  at  Mr.  John  Mailer’s, 
Enfield  Highway.  Sale  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
and  other  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  19th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Pr0theroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Glass  Erections,  &c.,  at  the  American  Nurseries, 
Leytonstone. 

Saturday,  Sept.  20th.— Sale  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
and  ther  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


11  Gardoning  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


ijfth 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

‘TDlants  on  Tour. — We  have  been  favoured 
<r  with  a  cutting  from  a  southern  newspaper 
in  which  a  pean  is  sung  on  the  successes  of  a 
local  plant  grower  and  gardener,  who,  having  as 
it  were  taken  his  plants  out  on  a  tour  of 
exhibiting,  is  credited  with  some  seventy  first, 
second  and  third  prizes.  That  may  be  a  very 
successful  business  speculation  for  the  individual 
exhibitor  in  question,  hut  it  is  not  horticulture, 
and  we  can  but  ask,  Is  it  for  this  sort  of  thing 
that  horticultural  societies  are  established,  that 
a  few  clever  plant  growers  may  swoop  down 
upon  favourable  districts,  and  carry  off  all  the 
best  of  the  prizes'? 

Committees  of  horticultural  societies  are 
very  fond  of  boasting  that  they  are  promoting 
a  taste  for  horticulture  in  their  respective 
localities  by  means  of  the  prizes  they  offer  for 
competition,  and  much  laudatory  language  is 
indulged  in  at  judges’  luncheons,  which  after 
all  is  nonsense.  To  assume  that  local  horti¬ 
culture  is  benefited  when  a  peripatetic  exhibitor 
comes  with  his  well-hawked  products  and 
carries  off  the  lion’s  share  of  the  prize  money 
is  too  utterly  absurd  to  warrant  a  moment’s 
consideration. 

If  exhibition  committees  wish  to  promote  a 
love  for  horticulture  and  develop  an  improved 
taste  for  gardening  in  their  respective  areas, 
they  should  put  some  limit  upon  what  are 
called  the  open  classes,  and  restrict  the  area 
from  which  exhibitors  should  be  drawn.  The 
latter  need  not  necessarily  be  of  too  restrictive 
a  kind,  but  still  such  as  would  shut  out  the 
pot-hunter.  Cue  of  the  great  charms  incidental 
to  bona-fide  cottagers  exhibitions  is  that  this 
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sort  of  thing  finds  no  place  ;  what  one  sees  at 
these  gatherings  is  the  honest  product  of  the 
district,  and  the  peripatetic  exhibitor  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  absence. 

/|)rchard-house  Apples. — It  was  an  excellent 
^  idea  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  schedule  of  last  week’s  show  to 
pat  in  classes  for  Apples  and  Pears  solely  of 
orchard-house  production.  In  previous  years, 
orchard-house  fruits  intermixed  with  outdoor- 
grown  fruits  invariably  were  fair  samples 
entirely  grown  in  the  open  air.  How  the 
competition  is  limited  solely  to  house-grown 
fruits,  and  the  samples  shown  last  week  were 
just  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  so 
beautiful  a  climate  as  California.  It  does  seem 
to  be  a  reflection  upon  our  climate  that  it 
should  be  thought  needful  to  grow  Apples 
under  glass.  Of  course  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  have  Apples  so  grown,  because  in 
ordinary  seasons  Apples  are  plentiful  enough 
out  of  doors ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  in  the  matter  of  finish,  colour,  and  beauty, 
fruits  grown  in  houses  do  repay  for  so  costly  a 
method  of  culture.  Of  all  such  grown  fruits 
Apples  are  the  most  enduring ;  indeed,  when 
kept  in  a  cool  place  they  will  endure  several 
months.  Those  who  exhibit  for  prizes,  or  as 
an  advertisement,  find  superb  samples  such  as 
orchard-house  culture  produces  to  be  very  valu¬ 
able.  There  are  many  fine  varieties  which 
will  develop  their  perfect  qualities  only  under 
such  conditions,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
get  these  beautiful  qualities  produced  some¬ 
times,  especially  in  bad  fruiting  seasons. 

From  a  purely  market  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  orchard- 
house  fruit  for  profit.  They  must  always  be 
luxuries,  except  when  they  can  be  utilised  as 
previously  referred  to.  The  nearest  approach 
to  fruits  such  as  orchard  houses  can  produce 
are  found  on  walls  and  cordons.  These  give 
tons  of  superb  fruits  without  doubt,  but  still, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons,  they  lack 
that  beautiful  finish  which  characterises  glass- 
grown  samples.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if 
one  never  did  obtain  in  Apples  that  perfect 
development  of  which  any  variety  is  capable 
of  displaying  except  when  produced  under 
glass.  Costly  as  the  method  of  culture  may 
seem,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  house  devoted 
to  Apple  culture  is  needed  after  all  only  for  a 
short  season,  and  may  be  utilised  in  other 
ways  for  several  months  of  the  year,  so  that  a 
worse  use  may  be  given  to  an  orchard  house 
than  growing  show  Apples. 

c1|iE5T  Year’s  Apple  Crop. — We  want  to 
"v  make,  all  in  good  time,  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  in  relation  to  next  jrear’s  Apple  crop, 
for,  taking  up  the  role  of  the  prophet,  we 
prognosticate  one  of  the  greatest  Apple  crops 
of  the  generation.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
time  for  a  big  crop  is  at  hand.  There  is  the 
crop  being  manufactured  in  the  womb  of  time, 
if  we  may  use  such  a  metaphorical  expression, 
but  the  process  is  going  on  literally  and 
effectually  in  the  trees,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  our  gardens  and  orchards.  That  apocryphal 
personage — the  oldest  inhabitant — can  hardly 
remember  a  finer  promise,  of  bad  and  bloom 
production  than  the  present  season  shows,  and 
Apples  must  follow  in  enormous  quantities. 

Hext  year,  then  the  opportunity  to  hold 
a  grand  national  exhibition  of  this  popular 
fruit  offers  in  a  way  which  should  attract  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  various  societies  or 
authorities.  Which  body  will  be  the  first  to 
take  the  field  ?  We  shall  have  opportunity 
to  see  Apples  from  nursery  trees  on  diverse 
stocks,  Apples  from  gardens  on  established 
dwarf  and  standard  trees,  the  same  from 
orchards,  also  from  respective  counties  and 
countries ;  then  Apples  assorted,  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late,  cooking  and  dessert — in  fact. 
Apples  sent  out  in  every  diverse  form  and' 
character  which  these  fruits  present. 


Specially  do  we  want  to  see  methods  for 
utilising  Apples  for  sparse  cropping  seasons 
such  as  the  present,  whether  by  the  process 
of  evaporation,  or  as  jams,  jellies,  canned, 
bottled,  or  whatsoever  way  possible.  Here  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  might  lead.  Fruit  associations  might 
join,  so  also  might  the  vegetarians,  the 
preservers,  the  market  growers  and  fruit  traders 
— in  fact,  everybody  taking  intelligent  interest 
in  Apple  culture  and  consumption  should  have 
a  part  in  the  management  of  the  great  national 
Apple  show  of  1891.  Who  will  lead  1  we 
ask  again,  for  it  is  high  time  someone  did.  If 
got  into  the  hands  of  some  petty  parochial  body, 
who  want  only  to  grind  their  trumpery  axes, 
the  thing  would  be  crippled  at  the  outset ;  but 
taken  up  by  a  really  representative  committee, 
from  which  all  mere  personal  motives  were 
excluded,  the  exhibition  might  be  made, 
without  exception,  the  finest  display  of  Apples 
ever  seen. 

fMjELONS. — The  more  we  see  of  these  seed- 
produced  fruits,  the  more  are  we  assured 
as  to  their  unsatisfactory  nature  from  year  to 
year,  but  especially  so  during  such  seasons  as 
the  present,  when  the  comparative  absence  of 
sunshine  has  largely  affected  the  production  of 
flavour  adversely.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
Melons  without  flavour  are  worthless.  The 
fruits  are  grown  to  be  eaten,  but  eaten  they 
cannot — indeed,  will  not — be  unless  palatable. 
A  flavourless  Melon  is  absolutelj1'  nasty,  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact,  shown 
practically  at  every  exhibition  where  Melons 
are  cut,  and  especially  so  this  year,  that  fully 
50  per  cent,  are  worthless  for  eating,  and  of 
the  remainder  not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
are  really  excellent.  It  is  most  obvious, 
therefore,  that  having  regard  to  this  erratic 
quality  in  Melons,  there  can  be  no  other  course 
open  to  judges  at  shows  in  making  awards  than 
to  taste  them. 

To  judge  solely  by  appearance,  probably  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  poorest-flavoured 
fruits  would  win.  But  a  protest,  and  a  proper 
one,  has  been  made  against  the  method  of 
tasting  now  in  force,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  fruits  are  rendered  very  unsightly, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  useless.  The  un¬ 
sightliness  might  be  got  over  very  well,  did 
anyone  follow  the  judges  and  turn  the  fruit 
round,  so  that  the  huge  incisions  so  commonly 
made,  exposing  the  seeds  also,  might  be  for  the 
time  hidden.  The  cutting  in  this  way  specially 
exposes  the  seeds,  and  presents  to  light-fingered 
persons  a  temptation  to  abstract  those  of 
specially  good  varieties. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  small  holes  made 
with  a  cheese  taster  would  answer  all  purposes, 
as  a  large  piece  is  unnecessary  for  tasting. 
That  is  perhaps  true,  but  where  fruits  run  each 
other  close  for  flavour,  a  second  tasting  is  often 
needful.  Still,  any  form  of  cutter  which  would 
extract  enough  of  the  fruit  without  rendering 
it  unsightly,  would  be  useful.  A  really  first- 
class  Melon  is  such  a  rarity,  that  once  cut  and 
found,  others  besides  judges  are  tempted  to 
taste  such  a  novelty.  Still,  such  should  not 
be  permitted,  as  even  Melons  are  the  exhibitors’ 
property,  and  merit  every  consideration. 

- - - 

Rochester  and  Chatham  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.— The  autumn  show  of  this  society  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Rochester,  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  this  month.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  T. 
W.  Blaynay,  3,  Belgrave  Terrace,  Strood,  Rochester. 

Brixton,  Streatliam,  and  Clapliam  Horticultural 
Society. — The  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  &c.,  will  be  held  at  Streatham  Town 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  and  AVednesday,  November  4th  and 
5th,  1890.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Salter, 
34,  AVingford  Road,  Brixton. 

Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Fruit  Show. — The  second 
fruit  show  of  the  season,  inaugurated  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  is  announced  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  9th,  10th,  and  11th. 


B.  S.  Williams  Memorial. — By  an  accident  in 
copying  the  list  of  the  committee,  Mr.  H.  Cannell’s 
name  was  omitted.  Mr.  Cannell  was  not  only  present 
at  the  meeting  on  the  12th  of  August,  but  was  the 
mover  of  the  resolution,  and  entered  his  name  on  the 
subscription  list  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

Gardening  Engagements.— Mr.  Tom  Smith,  late 
foreman  at  Hawkstone  Gardens,  Shrewsbury,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  Lieut-Col.  Benett-Stanford, 
Pyt  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts.  Mr.  J.  Hounslow,  as 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  The  Lodge, 
Virginia,  co.  Cavan,  Ireland.  Mr.  AV.  E.  Close,  as 
gardener  to  G.  Bence-Lambert,  Esq.,  Thorington 
Hall,  Dersham,  Suffolk,  Mr.  George  Murden,  as 
gardener  to  T.  AVilliams,  Esq.,  Henstaff  Court,  Llan- 
trisant,  Glamorganshire. 

Mr.  McIntosh,  gardener  to  Col.  Milne  Holme,  at 
Paxton  House,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  is,  we  regret  to  hear, 
obliged  to  leave  in  November  next  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Mr.  McIntosh  has  been  at  Paxton  about 
fifteen  years,  and  his  illness  is  exciting  much  sympathy 
among  his  friends,  he  being  quite  unable  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  another  situation.  With  a  view  to 
enable  his  wife  to  start  a  small  business  of  some  kind, 
a  committee  has  been  formed  among  his  friends  and 
neighbours  to  raise  a  subscription,  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  well  responded  to.  It  is  a  very  deserving  case,  and 
subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  George 
Murray,  Nabdean,  Paxton,  or  Mr.  John  Pringle,  Paxton 
House. 

An  Historical  Myrtle.  — AVhen  the  Emperor  AAulliam 
arrived  at  Osborne,  in  August  of  last  year,  the  Queen 
showed  her  grandson  a  very  vigorous  Myrtle,  which  has  a 
history,  in  the  garden  near  the  tower,  from  whence 
floats  the  royal  flag.  Ou  the  marriage  day  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor,  with  the  Princess  Royal,  and  at  the  moment 
the  young  married  couple  were  taking  leave  of  the 
Queen,  the  Crown  Prince  when  bidding  farewell  to  his 
mother-in-law,  took  a  spray  of  the  Myrtle  from  the 
nuptial  bouquet,  and  presented  it  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  Queen  took  the  spray,  and  sent  it  on  the  same  day  to 
Osborne,  that  it  might  be  rooted  and  planted  in  the 
garden.  That  spray,  as  stated  by  the  Rccue  de  V Horti¬ 
culture  Beige,  has  become  the  little  tree  which  the 
Queen  showed  to  her  grandson. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse. — AVe  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  Holgate 
Nurseries,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  AVest 
Bank,  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Backhouse  inherited  a  love  for 
botany  and  horticulture  from  his  father,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  him  explored  the  flora  of  Teesdale,  and  some 
of  the  wilder  districts  of  Scotland.  His  love  for 
natural  history,  however,  extended  far  beyond  that 
department,  which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  he  was  a  recognised  authority  on  many  questions 
of  scientific  research.  He  was  throughout  life  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  many  years 
a  recognised  minister  of  that  religions  body.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Liberal.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  religious  liberty,  temperance,  and 
international  peace.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
children  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Death  of  Miss  Marianne  North.— AVe  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death,  on  the  30th  nit.  at  Alderley,  of  Miss 
Marianne  North,  the  accomplished  traveller  and  artist, 
who  a  few  years  ago  presented  to  the  nation  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  coloured  drawings  of  plants 
made  in  many  lands.  This  lady,  in  the  course  of  her 
travels,  made  a  collection  of  pictures  of  highly  interest¬ 
ing  subjects,  painted  by  herself  from  nature.  It  is 
virtually  a  pictorial  record  of  her  expedition  round  the 
world.  Among  the  countries  whose  natural  products 
were  thus  carefully  delineated  may  he  mentioned 
Tenerifte,  Brazil,  Jamaica,  California,  India,  Ceylon, 
Borneo,  Singapore,  Java,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Besides  the  scientific  interest  of  the  collection 
there  are  several  fine  landscapes  and  striking  bits  of 
natural  scenery,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  the  social  aspects 
of  life  in  those  lands.  The  pictures  and  objects  are  to 
he  seen  in  a  building,  specially  erected  at  her  own 
expense,  in  Rew  Gardens.  Miss  North  has,  in  fact, 
sacrificed  herself  to  the  cause  of  science,  for  her  last 
journey  to  South  America  brought  on  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  illness,  to  which  she  has  just  succumbed. 

Drastic  Remedies. — With  the  exception  of  indoor 
cultures,  we,  in  this  country,  have  little  experience  of 
disease  amongst  Strawberries  ;  but  our  cousins  across 
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the  Atlantic^  have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in 
order  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  3trawberry  blight 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Spechrella  fragariie.  The 
foliage  of  the  Strawberries  is  syringed  with  potassium- 
sulphide  once  every  seven  or  ten  days  from  the  time 
that  growth  commences  in  spring  till  the  fruit  com¬ 
mences  to  ripen.  The  spraying  mixture  consists  of 
one  ounce  of  potassium-sulphide  to  eight  gallons  of 
water.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  foliage  is  mown 
down,  as  is  practised  by  some  gardeners  of  the  old 
school  even  at  the  present  day  in  this  country.  The 
old  leaves  are  then  burnt  to  destroy  the  fungus  and 
spores  that  may  exist.  A  more  drastic  remedy  consists 
of  spraying  the  foliage  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  the  former  to  six  gallons  of 
the  latter.  Fresh  leaves  are 
afterwards  thrown  up,  as  if 
the  plants  had  suffered  no 
injury. 

- ->S<- - 

PHLOX  DRUM- 

mondi. 

Originally  hailiDg  from 
Texas,  this  beautiful  half- 
hardy  annual  has  varied  im¬ 
mensely  in  the  size,  colour, 
and  in  some  cases  the  shape 
of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the 
kinds  now  in  cultivation  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  Verbenas  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  colours,  and 
when  the  hues  happen  to 
be  similar,  the  likeness  is 
more  striking.  When  well 
grown  it  keeps  on  flowering 
for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  but  does  best  on 
ground  that  is  naturally 
moist,  rather  than  dry  and 
sandy.  Grown  in  partial 
shade,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  trees  and  high  walls,  it 
is  later  in  coming  into 
bloom,  but  the  plant  thrives 
better,  and  keeps  up  a 
display  for  a  greater  length 
of  time.  From  the  fact  of 
its  having  to  be  raised 
under  glass  in  spring,  the 
seedlings  get  planted  out 
at  proper  distances  apart, 
whereas  annuals  sown  in  the 
open  air  are  nearly  always 
too  crowded  to  allow  of  their 
full  development. 

Varietal  names  have  been 
given  to  many  of  the  forms 
now  under  cultivation,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  true 
they  come  to  name  when 
raised  from  seed  —  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  is  the  only 
means  of  propagating  them. 

A  floriferous  and  pure  white 
kind  is  P.  Drummondi 
alba,  both  the  qualities 
named  marking  it  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  effective  kind.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  above 
P.  D.  atrococcinea  may  be 
named.  The  colours  may 
be  described  as  crimson- 
scarlet  or  brownish  crimson  around  the  eye.  P.  D. 
oculata  alba  has  white  flowers  with  a  crimson  eye,  and 
five  purple  blotches,  one  on  the  base  of  each  segment. 
A  very  choice  and  free-flowering  kind  is  Queen 
Victoria,  which  has  rosy  purple  flowers  and  a  white 
eye.  The  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  decided  hues 
give  them  a  telling  effect. 

A  number  of  varieties  classified  under  the  name  of 
P.  D.  hortensis  is  notable  for  the  dwarf  habit 
characteristic  of  that  strain.  For  instance,  P.  D.  h. 
coccinea  forms  dwarf,  compact,  and  bushy  plants  about 
4  ins.  to  6  ins.  high,  producing  an  abundance  of 
scarlet  flowers.  Those  of  P.  D.  h.  rosea  are  deep  rosy 
purple,  with  a  crimson  eye,  and  is  equally  as  dwarf 
and  floriferous  as  the  last.  Another  strain  characterised 
by  the  large  size  of  its  flowers  has  its  several  colour 
varieties  ranged  under  the  name  of  P.  D.  grandiflora. 
The  flowers  of  P.  D.  g.  splendens  are  scarlet,  with  a 


white  eye,  and  being  produced  in  great  abundance 
have  a  telling  effect.  Those  of  P.  D.  g.  violacea  are 
purple,  with  a  white  eye  and  a  crimson  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  segment.  P.  D.  g.  rosea  has  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  with  a  crimson  eye. 

The  strain  with  fringed  or  rayed  flowers  contains 
some  interesting  as  well  as  curious  forms.  Some 
of  them  are  pretty  withal,  especially  those  in  which  the 
colours  are  so  arranged  as  to  .  give  the  flowers  a  striped 
appearance.  The  manner  in  which  the  lamina  of  the 
corolla  is  fringed,  rayed,  indented  or  cut  away,  detracts 
much  from  the  area  of  colour  the  corolla  would  other¬ 
wise  present.  Some  of  the  sub-varieties  of  this  strain, 
have,  however,,  large  purple  flowers  with  white  edges  to 
the  star-like  rays.  Others  have  scarlet  flowers  with 


white  edges  ;  and  a  third  kind  has  white  fiowors  with 
pink  stains  radiating  from  near  the  centre. 

All  of  the  above  kinds  may  be  sown  separately  or  in 
mixture.  A  larger  number  of  varieties  than  those 
named  are  now  being  grown  on  trial  in  the  Chiswick 
nursery,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
best  of  the  kinds  when  we  recently  inspected  them 
were  P.  D.  alba,  P.  D.  atrococcinea,  P.  D.  Queen 
Victoria,  P.  D.  hortensis  rosea,  P.  D.  grandiflora  splen¬ 
dens,  and  P.  D.  g.  violacea.  In  other  soils,  however, 
many  of  the  others  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
effective  in  their  way. 

- **" - 

Zaijschneria  californica. — When  planted  in  a 
suitable  situation,  this  Californian  perennial  makes  a 
beautiful  display  with  its  scarlet  flowers  well  intermixed 
with  the  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Fuchsia,  to  some  species  of  which  it  bears  no  distant 
resemblance. 


POLTALLOOH, 

{Concluded  from  jj.  5.) 

Border  plants  are  numerous,  and  would  take  several 
pages  of  The  Gardening  World  to  describe  them.  I 
will  therefore  only  enumerate  a  few  special  favourites. 

It  may  as  well  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  method 
adopted  here  in  mixed  borders  is  not  quite  orthodox, 
as  the  mixture  partakes  of  selections  of  the  choicest 
shrubs  'and  Conifers,  along  with  herbaceous  plants, 
annuals  and  biennials.  Being  on  a  very  large  scale, 
those  things  which  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  in  a 
smaller  place  fit  in  admirably  in  the  different  borders, 
and  lend  an  interest  quite  unique.  Among  the  former 
are  Desfontainea  spinosa  (blooming  in  great  profusion), 
Ledum  latifolium,  Gordonia  pubescens,  Bambusa 
metake  (15  ft.  high), 
Acer  palmatum  sanguineum, 

A.  p.  dissectum,  A.  Hooker- 
iana,  &c.  The  Conifers 
consist  chiefly  of  Thujas, 
Thujopsis  and  Retinosporas, 
while  the  Rosa  rugosa  family 
play  an  important  part  by 
their  unpretentious  yet  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  those  we 
noted  as  specially  fine  being 
Madame  George  Bruant, 
Pisarta  and  Lucida,  the 
former  like  white  satin,  with 
a  clear  yellow  disc.  Liliums 
are  grown  in  great  quantities, 
and  among  a  host  of  others 
we  noted  L.  eximium, 

L.  cordifolium  giganteum, 

L.  superbum,  L.  tigrinum 
fl.  pi.,  L.  auratum,  L.  speci- 
osum,  and  L.  folius  varie- 
gatus,  &c.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  plants  are  relegated  to 
the  woods,  or  given  second¬ 
ary  positions  as  new  intro¬ 
ductions  take  place,  and 
now  the  borders  contain 
specimens  not  seen  every- 
-where.  It  would  be  an  end¬ 
less  task,  however  pleasant, 
to  describe  these  borders  with 
their  wealth  of  plants  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  each  is  admirable, 
and  to  keep  such  an  extent 
of  them  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are,  entails  not 
only  labour,  but  a  deal  of 
mental  anxiety.  The  smallest 
and  meanest  subject  in  the 
borders  is  neatly  and 
legibly  marked  with  painted 
labels  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  A  special  feature 
in  these  borders  is  their 
rugged  outline,  decrying  all 
formality,  while  niches  at 
intervals  are  furnished  with 
some  plant  which  has  a 
pleasing  effect  a  long  way  off. 
In  many  of  these  niches 
the  Arundo  donax  con. 
spicua,  with  its  waving 
plumes  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
high,  seems  as  if  eagerly 
awaiting  the  gaze  of  some 
admiring  eye  as  it  gracefully 
recurves  outwards.  The 
Globe  Thistle,  too,  is  seen  in 
quantity,  and  Hollyhocks  (free  of  disease)  have  a  majestic 
effect,  while  dottings  of  Gladioli,  with  spikes  of  various 
colours,  contrast  with  the  more  loose-habited  herbaceous 
and  other  plants.  Seen  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them— with  their  well-kept  verges,  tidy  raked 
surfaces,  and  plants  well  tended,  each  standing  quite 
distinct— is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  these  choice  borders 
stands  the  chapel,  where  Church  of  England  service  is 
conducted  twice  each  Sunday.  Here  in  a  mortuary 
chapel  attached  is  the  family  vault,  where  several  of 
the  family’s  remains  are  laid.  This  chapel  is  furnished 
with  stained  glass  windows,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  well  attended.  Its  fittings  and  furnishings  are 
simply  replete,  even  to  the  organ  supplied  with 
hydraulic  power. 

Leaving  this  we  were  conducted  to  the  mansion 
_ several  hundred  yards  away — a  mansion,  indeed, 
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that  in  every  sense  might  be  called  a  palace, 
thoroughly  well  kept  that  any  prince  might  he  proud 
of  it.  The  front  door  square  covers  a  very  large  area, 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  finely  hewn  balustrade, 
with  a  handsome  j  gate  opening  into  the  avenue 
proper. 

Conducted  round  the  house  we  reached  the  conservatory, 
which,  like  many  more  of  those  built  to  correspond  with 
the  mansion,  is  sufficiently  lighted  for  general  plant 
growing.  It  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  &e.,  interspersed  with  flowering  plants  ; 
while  the  roof  and  columns  are  draped  with  Tacsonia 
exoniensis,  Hovea  celsa,  Cantua  dependens,  Trachelos- 
permum  jasminoides,  &c.  On  entering  this  structure 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  an  Agave  Americana 
with  a  flower  spike  21  ft.  high,  which  had  grown  at  the 
rate  of  3  ins.  daily  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  its  growth. 
Everything  here  is  in  keeping  with  its  vicinity ;  clean¬ 
liness  and  order  prevailing.  The  velvety  lawns  stretch 
away  on  either  side  of  this,  and  in  front  of  the  door  is 
a  small  flower  garden  ;  but  this  is  only  plainly  bedded, 
the  border  referred  to  above  having  the  preference,  and 
that  too  denotes  good  taste.  We  noted  here  a  bank  of 
Rhododendrons,  which  from  their  appearance  are  a 
special  feature,  among  them  being  R.  campilocarpum 
(a  rare  specimen),  R.  Nulli,  R.  Thomsoni,  R. 
Falconeri,  R.  Wightii,  &c.,  &c. 

We  now  leave  the  grounds  proper,  and  ascending  two 
flights  of  steps,  came  on  a  woodland  walk  leading  to  the 
gardens,  having  branches  leading  in  all  directions 
miles  away.  Through  the  woods  many  pleasant 
surprises  were  in  store  for  us,  at  every  turn  facing  some 
fine  specimen  of  Coniferfe  or  other  choice  tree,  all 
planted  by  Mr.  Russell.  Many  of  these  are  noble 
specimens,  and  others,  as  Mr.  Russell  aptly  remarked, 

“  will  please  the  rising  generation,  and  some  younger, 
man  in  the  profession  will  be  proud  of  them.”  Remark¬ 
able  specimens  of  the  following  were  passed  as  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  garden,  viz.  :  Picea  grandis, 
60  ft.  high,  Thuja  Lobbii,  40  ft.,  Abies  canadensis, 
50  ft.,  and  numerous  others;  while  hundreds  of  Picea 
nobilis  are  to  be  found  planted  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  a  nook  where  many 
varieties  of  British  Ferns  are  planted  ;  and  on  a 
rock  at  the  rear  some  Druidical  carvings  appear. 
Thesearechiefiy  circles -with  an  arrowpointing  eastwards, 
and  in  a  corner,  quite  by  itself,  the  then  indispensable 
horse-shoe  is  quite  distinct.  Here  we  were  shown  a 
plant  of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  which  Mr.  Russell 
assured  us  had  stood  unprotected  for  several  years.  It 
is  in  company  with  a  Chamaerops  excelsa  planted 
on  the  grass.  The  kitchen  garden  is  reached  at 
Iast — a  walled  enclosure  of  considerable  size. 

The  walls,  which  are  brick-built,  are  fitted 
with  sliding  doors  that  slide  into  a  cavity  in 
the  wall,  a  plan  that  might  be  universally  adopted  for 
safety  against  wind.  The  walls  are  clothed  on  either 
side  with  fruit  trees  :  Cherries  and  Plums  occupying 
the  greater  space.  These  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  and 
among  the  latter  all  the  leading  varieties  are  grown; 
and  Yictoria,  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  and  Kirk’s 
Seedling  were  carrying  enormous  crops.  Pears  occupy 
positions  also  here  and  there,  and  among  those  note¬ 
worthy  wer  e  Fondante  d’Automne,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  d’Amanlis,  General  Todtleben, 
Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  all  carrying  good  crops.  Apples 
do  not  succeed  here,  neither  on  walls  nor  as  standards, 
and  consequently  need  not  be  commented  upon.  All 
small  fruits  had  been  good  with  the  exception  of  Black 
Currants — disease  being  prevalent.  Vegetables  of 
superior  quality  are  grown  ;  indeed,  better  could  not 
be  seen  anywhere,  and  daily  supplies  are  maintained 
all  the  year  round. 

In  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Poltalloch  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  imagination,  and  with  such  a  liberal¬ 
handed  proprietor,  this  could  be  carried  to  excess  ; 
but  in  no  department  does  Mr.  Russell  exhibit  any 
approach  to  over-elaboration.  Everything  is  in  such 
good  order  inside  and  outside  that  it  cannot  be  said  any¬ 
thing  at  all  is  ignored,  that  another  might  be  brought 
to  perfection.  An  uniformity  of  order  and  neatness  is 
maintained  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  most  indifferent  observer.  After  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Russell  for  two  days,  and 
the  latter  kindly  driving  us  to  Ardrishaig,  we  wished 
them  good-bye,  with  a  gratefulness  that  exceeded 
ordinary  parting ;  and  with  such,  will  ever  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  our  visit  to  Poltalloch,  not  only  as  a 
pleasant  holiday,  but  a  horticultural  red-letter  day. 
—  Observer. 


THE  LIVING  EARTH. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  by  agriculturists,  that  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  soil  differs  from  that  immediately 
below  it  in  fertility ;  and  in  treatises  on  gardening 
(notably  in  that  admirable  work,  written  by  William 
Cobbett,  nearly  seventy  years  since)  the  warning  is 
invariably  given  to  be  careful,  in  trenching,  not  to 
bury  the  top  spit  of  soil  below  the  lower -spit,  because 
the  top  spit  is  by  far  the  most  fertile.  The  fertility  in 
this  case  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  prolonged  exposure 
to  air,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  soil,  if  brought  to  the 
surface,  would  only  become  fertile  after  a  considerable 
interval.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  although 
these  early  writers  were  unacquainted  with  the  whole 
truth,  they  had  grasped  the  most  important  fact,  and 
their  practice  was  sound.  This  is  often  the  case,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  we  act  rashly  when  we  hastily  abandon 
the  custom  of  centuries,  because  some  new  fact  dazzles 
us  and  distorts  our  vision.  In  connection  with  William 
Cobbett,  I  will  draw  attention  to  a  term  which  he  uses 
more  than  once  in  the  work  referred  to,  viz.,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  soil.  I  have  not  found  this  expression 
employed  by  any  other  writer,  but  I  have  made  no 
special  search,  and  my  knowledge  of  agricultural 
authors  is  limited.  Cobbett  tells  us  that  the  earth 
begins  to  ferment  in  spring,  and  that  before  sowing,  a 
thorough  tilling  and  mixing  of  the  upper  strata  of  the 
soil  is  very  necessary,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  soil,  but  to  a  thorough  leavening  of 
the  whole  mass  with  fermentable  matter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  term  “  fermentation  ”  as  applied  to  the 
soil  is  perfectly  apt,  as  we  shall  find  further  on.  The 
black  vegetable  mould  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  largely  composed  of  organic  matter,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  every  organised 
thing,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  inhabits 
this  globe  falls,  when  dead,  upon  the  earth,  and 
becomes  incorporated  with  it.  This  black  vegetable 
mould  is  largely  composed  of  excrement,  for  not  only 
is  the  excrement  of  the  larger  animals  being  constantly 
added  to  it,  but  this,  and  the  varied  organic  debris 
which  compose  it,  pass  repeatedly,  probably,  through 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  earth,  especially 
earthworms. 

Darwin,  in  his  book  on  Vegetable  Mould  and  Earth¬ 
worms,  has  forcibly  drawn  attention  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  which  worms  perform  in  the  aggregate. 
How  they  disintegrate  the  soil.  How  they  riddle  it 
with  burrows,  which  admit  air  to  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  soil.  How  these  castings,  which  are  incessantly 
being  thrown  off,  tend  to  level  inequalities,  and 
gradually  to  bury  stones  or  whatever  dead  organic  matter 
is  incapable  of  solution,  digestion,  or  disintegration. 
Earthworms  are  found  almost  everywhere,  and  they 
are  probably  the  most  important  of  the  animals  which 
live  in  the  soil  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  are 
many  others,  and  everyone  who  has  a  garden  must 
recognise  the  fact  that  gardening  is  only  carried  out  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  for  with  every 
thrust  of  the  spade  into  rich  garden  mould  a  death 
blow  is  dealt  to  many  of  its  inhabitants.  The  disin¬ 
tegration  and  aeration  of  the  soil,  which  is  effected  by 
the  quiet  tillage  of  the  earth  dwellers,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  agriculturist,  for  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  delicate  rootlets  of  plants  could  grow 
and  extend  unless  the  soil  had  been  softened  and 
pounded  by  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  gizzards  of  the 
earthworms  and  their  neighbours.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  agricultural  mould  has  all  passed  through  the 
bodies  of  worms,  and  much  of  it  through  the  bodies  of 
other  animals  antecedently,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in 
insisting  that  this  so-called  vegetable  mould  is  mainly 
an  animal  excrement.  The  peculiar,  sticky,  glutinous 
quality  of  rich  mould  when  moistened  is  probably  in 
part  due  to  this  fact. 

Although  the  amount  of  animal  life  in  the  earth  is 
considerable,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  in  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
The  dead  and  excremental  matter  becomes  the  food  of 
saprophytic  fungi,  which  abound  in  the  soil  to  a  very 
great  extent.  This  must  be  the  case,  for  we  know  that 
saprophytes  and  their  allies  abound  everywhere,  and  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  common  reservoir  of  all 
forms  of  life,  it  follows  that  these  low  vegetable 
microbes  must  be  more  abundant  in  the  earth  than 
elsewhere,  and  more  abundant  at  the  surface  than 
deeper  down.  In  Watson  Cheyne’s  editions  of  F  iigge’s 
work  on  micro-organisms  (Hew  Sydenham  Society, 
1890)  this  is  very  clearly  stated  :  “  Enormous  numbers 
of  bacteria  have  always  been  found  in  the  soil  by  the 
most  various  observers.  Infusions  made  from  manured 
field  and  garden  earth,  even  though  diluted  100  times, 


still  contain  thousands  of  bacteria  in  every  drop,  and 
the  ordinary  soil  of  streets  and  courts  also  shows  the 
presence  of  large  numbers.  Bacilli  are  present  in  much 
the  largest  numbers  ;  but  in  the  most  superficial  lavei'3 
and  in  moist  ground  there  are  also  nuifierous  forms  of 
micro-cocci.  These  micro-organisms  of  the  soil  are 
very  active  in  producing  changes  in  organic  matter 
added  to  the  soil.  These  changes  are  usually  in  the 
direction  of  oxidation  ;  occasionally  the  change  is  one 
of  reduction.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  soil  be 
sterilised  by  heat  or  other  means,  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  any  chemical  change  in  organic 
matter.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  prime 
importance  to  the  sanitarian. 

The  oxidation  and  nitrification  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  is  a  biological  question,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
an  effect  produced  by  the  living  earth  ;  a  process 
analogous  to  fermentation,  which  Cobbett  seems  to 
have  appreciated.  Whether  the  nitrifying  process 
which  takes  place  in  the  soil  is  due  to  one,  or  to  many 
varieties  of  microbe  is  doubtfnl,  but  the  latter  supposi¬ 
tion  is  probably  correct,  and  experiments  seem  rather 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  given  favourable 
conditions— the  free  admission  of  air  to  a  soil  which  is 
not  unduly  moistened — nitrification  will  go  on.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  a  nitrifying  organism, 
and  one  of  the  latest,  by  Professor  Percy  Frankland 
and  Grace  Frankland,  the  results  of  which  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Februarv,  1890, 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  for  these  observers 
isolated  a  “  Bacillo-Coccus, ’’  the  power  of  which  in 
producing  nitrification  appears  to  be  most  remarkable. 
Whether  this  Bacillo-coccus  is  one  of  many  having 
similar  power,  or  whether  it  stands  alone,  is  not 
known  ;  but  in  any  case  we  must  regard  it  for  the 
present  as  the  “Hitrate  King  ”  among  microbes. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  fungi  of  a  higher  class, 
mould  fungi,  are  also  active  in  producing  disintegration 
and  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Bacillus  mycoides,  which 
forms  threads  closely  resembling  mycelium,  has  been 
mistaken  for  mould  fungus.  This  Bacillus  mycoides  is 
one  of  those  which  is  constantly  present,  we  are  told, 
in  garden  soil.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by 
Fhigge,  Koch  and  others,  that  the  microbes  are  most 
abundant  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil,  and  that 
they  tend  to  disappear  in  the  deeper  layers.  They  are 
practically  absent  in  the  deeper  layers  unless  the  earth 
has  been  deeply  stirred  or  trenched,  or  unless  sewer  or 
cesspool  has  conducted  filth  to  the  deeper  layers  with¬ 
out  touching  the  superficial  ones.  Kumerous  filtration 
experiments  on  a  large  and  small  scale  have  shown 
most  distinctly  that  a  layer  -  of  earth  £  to  1  metre  in 
thickness  is  an  excellent  filter  for  bacteria,  and  hence 
the  purification  of  fluids  from  bacteria  must  be  still 
more  complete  in  cultivated,  and  especially  in  clay  soil, 
and  where  the  fluid  moves  with  extreme  slowness. 
Further,  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  wells  which 
are  well  protected  against  contamination  -with  bacteria 
from  the  surface  and  from  the  sides  of.  the  well,  furnish 
a  water  almost  entirely  free  from  bacteria ;  that, 
further,  wells  of  water  containing  bacteria  become  the 
purer  the  more  water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  more 
ground  water  comes  in  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
soil. 

The  vegetable  living  mould  .on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is,  in  short,  a  filter  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  It 
is  very  rich  in  saprophytic  bacteria,  whereas  the  subsoil 
at  a  depth  varying  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  is  barren  of 
bacteria,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  life.  The  subsoil 
is  mineral,  inorganic,  and  dead  ;  the  mould  upon  the 
surface  is  organic,  and  teems  with  life.  Anythin^ 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  soon 
disappears.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  water. 
The  absorbing  power  of  soil  for  water  varies  according 
to  its  mineral  constitution.  Loose  sand  and  chalk 
absorb  water  very  readily,  and  clay  less  readily  ;  but 
the  absorbing  power  of  vegetable  mould,  or  humus  as 
it  has  been  called,  is  infinitely  greater.  Humus  is  said 
to  be  able  to  absorb  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  water 
and  to  hold  it  very  tenaciously.  This  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  the  most  porous  dead  mineral 
soil  is  capable  of  absorbing.  We  all  know  that  in 
times  of  heavy  rains  it  is  infinitely  rarely  that  we  see 
water  lying  in  pools  on  the  surface  of  cultivated  soil, 
whereas  it  soon  collects  on  roadways  and  paths,  which 
are  made  of  dead  mineral  matter. 

The  tenacity  with  which  mould  retains  water  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  absorbed  into  the  interior 
of  millions  of  vegetable  cells,  and  is  not  merely  held 
by  capillary  attraction  in  the  interstices  between  small 
mineral  particles.  It  is  the  swelling  of  individual 
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cells  which  forms  so  effectual  a  barrier  to  the  passage 
of  bacteria.  Not  only  water,  but  everything  else  when 
thrown  upon  the  soil  disappears  sooner  or  later.  Such 
tilings  as  pieces  of  wood,  or  leather,  about  the  toughest 
of  organic  materials,  become  softened  and  permeated 
by  fungoid  growth,  and  finally  crumble  away.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  rags  of  all  kinds  are  largely 
used  for  manure.  Through  the  autumn  and  winter 
these  may  be  seen  lying  ou  the  surface,  but  when  in 
spring  the  tilling  of  the  land  goes  forward,  and  the 
fermentation  of  the  soil  commences,  the  coarsest  of 
these  rags  disappear.  If  wood,  leather,  and  rags 
disappear,  leaves  and  animal  excrement  disappear,  as 
we  all  know,  far  more  readily.  The  disintegration  is 
forwarded  by  birds,  insects,  worms  and  their  allies,  and 
what  was  the  excrement  of  many  small  ones,  until 
finally  by  the  action  of  saprophytic  fungi  these  organic 
matters  become  fertile  “humus,”  which  is  the  only 
permanent  source  of  wealth  in  any  country,  the  source 
whence  we  derive  all  the  materials  for  our  food  and 
clothing. 

The  question  whether  among  the  bacteria  which  are 
found  in  the  soil,  some  may  not  be  hurtful  to  mankind, 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  and  importance.  If 
disease-causing  organisms  find  their  way  into  the  soil, 
may  they  not  multiply,  or  at  least  continue  to  live,  and 
then  prove  a  danger  to  health  1  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  pathogenic  organisms  do  exist  in  the  soil,  but  their 
power  for  harm  would  seem  to  be  practically  very  small 
indeed  ;  and  to  regard  the  soil  as  dangerous  because 
some  pathogenic  organisms  may  lurk  in  it  would  be 
about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  vegetable 
food  because  of  the  occasional  dangers  of  hemlock, 
aconite,  or  the  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  soil  be  inoculated  into  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
such  as  guinea  pigs,  fatal  results  will  follow  from 
malignant  oedema  and  tetanus  ;  and  it  is  also  well 
known  that  earth,  and  especially  street  mud,  if  ground 
into  wounds  in  the  human  subject,  may  cause  malignant 
redema  and  the  death  of  the  victim.  It  it  equally  well 
known  that  the  workers  of  the  soil,  agricultural 
labourers  and  'gardeners,  are  amongst  the  healthiest 
classes  of  the  communitjq  and  that  they  are  not  credited 
with  any  diseases  which  are  special  to  their  calling.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  holds  good  for  microbes  in  the 
soil,  as  for  all  other  organised  things  everywhere  ;  and 
that  organisms  which  flourish  in  the  human  body 
languish  and  cease  to  multiply  in  the  soil,  where  the 
conditions  are  unsuited  for  their  multiplication  or  even 
for  their  survival.  They  get  overgrown  by  saprophytic 
microbes,  and  even  if  they  do  not  die  the  risk  of  their 
finding  their  way  into  the  ground  water  is  practically 
nil,  for  we  have  seen  that  humus  is  the  best  of  filters. — 
From  an  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  at  the 
Brighton  Sanitary  Conference. 

- - - 

WOLLATON  HALL,  NOTTS. 

This  magnificent  estate,  the  Nottinghamshire  seat  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  is  situated  about  four 
miles  from  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  borough  of 
Nottingham.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  private  garden’ 
incr  establishments  in  the  Midlands,  and  well  worth  a 
visit  from  any  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  who,  if  he 
does  not  derive  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  and 
instruction  thereby,  must  be  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  powers  of  observation  and  conception  of  much  that 
pertains  to  real  merit  and  worth  The  mansion  itself 
is  a  most  imposing  pile,  and  is  of  the  Elizabethan 
style,  bearing  the  date  of  1588  ;  it  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  extensive  park  of  800  acres,  which 
is  entirely  surrounded  with  a  substantially  built 
wall. 

From  the  east  front  of  the  mansion  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  a  noble  avenue  of  Limes,  of  historic  note  (about 
one  mile  in  length),  each  individual  tree  being  of 
remarkable  size  and  beauty.  Numbers  of  deer  are 
visible  in  the  avenue,  and  add  much  to  the  picturesque 
effect.  At  all  times  of  the  year  the  woods  and  gardens 
at  Wollaton  are  charming,  but  at  no  time  are  they 
more  so  than  at  the  first  blush  of  autumn.  Standing 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  hall  a  most  pleasing 
landscape  is  opened  up  to  view.  Here  we  are  far 
removed  from  every  road,  from  every  cultivated  field, 
from  every  village,  where  the  hum  and  stir  of  life  may 
prevail,  and  the  silence  would,  indeed,  be  oppressive, 
but  that  our  sense  of  vision  is  almost  ravished  by  the 
sight  of  the  beauty  about  us.  Only  an  educated 
eye,  the  eye  of  the  student  of  nature,  as  he  reveals 
himself  upon  the  canvas,  can  give  living  utterance 


to  the  charm.  The  sunlight  for  a  moment  falls  boldly 
upon  the  majestic  Oaks  which  bestud  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  shadows  of  their  lacing  boughs  lie  across 
its  pellucid  water.  A  few  steps  brings  us  to  the  Hall 
flower  gardeD,  which  Mr.  Mee,  the  enthusiastic  gardener, 
so  ably  manages,  and  which  has  recently  gained 
considerable  fame.  The  series  of  beds  are  principally 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  style  of  bedding  ;  the  richness 
of  colour  the  various  beds  supply  is  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  surroundings. 
Yery  noticeable  is  a  lovely  dark  Heliotrope  named 
President  Garfield,  and  several  large  beds  of  seedling 
Yiolas. 

Some  of  the  larger  beds  are  partly  carpet  and 
partly  sub-tropical,  the  whole  being  ablaze  with  colour 
of  nearly  every  imaginable  shade.  Leaving  this  part 
of  the  flower  garden,  Mr.  Mee  directs  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  noble  Cedars  which  bestud  the  lawn,  many 
of  them  being  truly  magnificent  examples.  Worthy  of 
notice  is  an  enormous  two-stemmed  Beech,  known  as 
the  twin  Beech,  a  grand  specimen  of  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions  ;  there  is  about  it  an  attraction  irresistible,  and 
it  seems  to  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  flowery 
paradise  below,  as  if  to  say,  How  soon  it  will  be 
over ! 

With  some  reluctance  we  turn  to  leave  this  part  of 
the  grounds,  and  are  conducted  to  the  conservatory,  a 
quaint  old  structure  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
mansion,  the  materials  being  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 

It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  huge  Camellias  in  rude 
health  ;  the  beautiful  Ruscus  androgynus  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  back  wall,  and  several  varieties  of 
climbing  Roses  and  other  useful  things  hang  in  graceful 
festoons  from  its  roof. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  mansion,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
park,  and  are  about  ten  acres  in  extent.  The  glass 
erections  are  numerous,  and  contain  many  objects  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  In  one  large  span-roofed  plant  stove 
we  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  Palms  in  great  variety, 
varying  from  the  smallest  seedling  to  the  perfect 
specimen,  very  noticeable  being  grand  specimens  of 
Latania  borbonica  and  Phcenix  reclinata,  and  in  the 
adjoining  house  were  splendidly  grown  examples  of 
Anthurium  Yeitchii  carrying  immense  leaves  measuring 
over  3  ft.  in  length.  Anthurium  Sanderi  with  its 
graceful  metallic  leaves  was  in  splendid  condition. 

A  small  but  choice  collection  of  Orchids  is  grown. 
Some  good  pans  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  Oncidium  flex- 
uosum,  and  Stanhopea  tigrina  are  worthy  of  special 
notice,  as  also  are  Oattieya  Mendelii  and  Cattleya 
Mossice  aurea.  The  pretty  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum 
was  flowering  very  freely  in  a  cool  house  devoted  to 
Odontoglossums. 

A  lofty  conservatory  occupies  a  central  position 
amongst  the  group  of  houses,  and  contains  some  very 
fine  climbing  Roses  which  have  already  attained  a 
height  of  over  30  ft.,  W.  A.  Richardson  being  an 
especial  favourite  with  Mr.  Mee.  Near  here  is  a  house 
devoted  to  Bananas  and  Poinsettias,  they  being  planted 
out  near  the  sides,  and  are  already  30  ft.  high,  and 
promising  immense  heads  later  on.  Chrysanthemums 
are  a  leading  feature  at  Wollaton  ;  some  500  plants 
are  annually  grown,  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  the 
winter  months  being  very  great.  Bouvardias,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  Epiphyllums  are  well  done. 

In  the  fruit  department  there  are  very  evenly 
balanced  crops  of  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  being  very 
fine  in  both  bunch  and  berry.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  beautifully  coloured  in  the  late  houses.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  vineries  and  Peach  houses  are  heated  under 
the  old-fashioned  flue  system,  and  consequently  are 
attended  to  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Several  large 
houses  are  devoted  to  Tomatos,  which  are  grown  upon 
the  single  rod  principle,  most  of  the  standard  varieties 
being  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Mee  speaks  very  highly 
of  Laxton’s  Open  Air,  as  it  is  carrying  a  beautifully 
finished  crop  on  south  walls  in  the  open  garden.  The 
herbaceous  garden  is  very  gay,  and  many  interesting 
objects  of  plant  life  are  to  be  found  in  it.  The  Parsley¬ 
leaved  Bramble  is  very  prolific  on  a  west  wall  near. 
The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  a  conspicuous  failure, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme  Pear  being  the  only  variety 
carrying  a  crop.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
are  heavily  cropped,  and  a  variety  of  French  Bean 
which  originated  at  Wollaton  is  remarkable  for  its 
productiveness.  There  are  many  other  objects  of 
interest  to  be  found  at  lYollaton  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  I  may  justly  record  that 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mee  for  the  energy  and  skill 
which  he  displays  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
success  of  the  place. — J.  S.  Walker. 


BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

The  main  batches  in  the  houses  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons  are  still  in  fine  condition,  and  continue;  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  The  size  of  the 
largest  blooms  as  they  existed  a  few  years  ago,  has  not 
been  exceeded,  but  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  the  general  stock 
of  plants.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  production 
and  selection  of  compact  plants  of  upright  habit  and 
free-flowering  properties.  Of  the  latter  type  we 
recently  noted  many  seedlings,  including  a  white  one 
with  large  orbicular  flowers  toothed  on  the  margin, 
also  white  with  pink  edge,  blackish  crimson,  magenta- 
rose,  brilliant  scarlet,  light  rose-magenta  and  salmon. 

The  standard  of  the  double  kinds  has  also  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  first  doubles  were  sent  out.  The 
petals  are  larger,  more  loosely  arranged,  sometimes 
flat  and  at  other  times  waved  like  a  Hollyhock,  and 
often  arranged  around  a  single  centre.  Some  are  rosy 
pink,  and  others  blush- white  with  the  other  petals  pink, 
pink  with  a  white  centre,  salmon  and  yellow  blended, 
snowy  white  and  globular,  deep  salmon,  brilliant  red, 
bright  yellow  and  globose,  and  deep  rose  with  a 
white  centre.  A  white  variety  was  notable  for  the 
great  size  of  its  flowers,  and  broad  petals  arranged 
round  a  single  centre  after  the  style  of  a  Rose  or 
Camellia.  It  was  also  highly  curious  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view  many  of  the  segments  bearing  ovules 
exposed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  basal  part.  Some 
varieties  have  flowers  consisting  of  many  rosettes,  like 
trusses  of  double  Pelargoniums. 

The  chief  centre  of  attraction  at  present  is  the  long 
beds  in  the  open  air,  containing  something  like 
150,000  plants  or  moie.  The  plants  are  arranged  in 
beds,  of  a  colour  such  as  scarlet,  pale  rose,  pink, 
crimson,  dark  crimson,  brilliant  scarlet  and  white. 
The  latter  in  the  open  air  are  generally  tinted  with 
pink  on  the  back.  Single  and  double  varieties  are 
planted,  but  the  latter  more  extensively.  They  were 
sown  in  February  last,  but  have  not  attained  the  size 
they  do  in  warmer  seasons,  but  nevertheless  present 
a  varied  and  beautiful  sight  when  viewed  from  one 
side  of  the  field  on  account  of  the  blending  of  the 
colours,  which  are  even  intensified  compared  with  those 
indoors.  The  flowers  of  many  are  of  great  size  and 
regularity  for  seedlings.  When  we  saw  them  in  the 
last  week  of  August  the  men  were  busy  erecting  a  light 
framework  for  the  support  of  mats  to  protect  the  plants 
from  frost,  which  may  be  expected  any  night  during 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  and  actually 
did  occur  on  that  morning,  though  light. 
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PLANT  NOTES  FROM  DUNROBIN. 

With  reference  to  the  recent  note  in  your  columns,  on 
Bocconia  cordata,  at  Syon  House,  it  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  we  have  this  fine  plant  growing  here  in  a 
mass  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  sea.  The  plants  occupy 
an  irregular-shaped  bed,  about  30  yards  in  circumference, 
which  has  been  planted  about  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  mass  is  at  present  coming  into  flower,  and  the 
flowering  stems  are  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The 
Bocconia  forms  a  striking  and  handsome  mass  of  sub¬ 
tropical  appearance  ;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  when  once 
planted,  gives  no  further  trouble  for  several  years. 

Lythrum  roseum  is  at  present  very  showy,  a  mass  of 
it,  near  the  Bocconia,  filling  a  bed  about  50  yards  in 
circumference.  The  beds  are  about  5  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  flower  spikes  of  a  bright  rosy  purple. 
This  is  another  herbaceous  plant  which  is  very 
showy  and  attractive,  and  is  well  suited  for  planting  in 
masses. 

A  bed  of  Arundo  conspicua,  on  the  lawns  at  some 
distance  from  the  main  walks,  show  well  at  present. 
The  mass  is  about  30  yards  in  circumference,  and  bears 
about  200  Pampas-like  spikes  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high. 
This  plant  does  well  round  the  central  fountain  in  the 
great  flower  garden  here.  There  are  eight  plants  of  it 
at  intervals  round  the  fountain,  each  plant  being  from 
15  yards  to  18  yards  in  circumference,  and  bearing  from 
18  to  120  spikes,  each  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  high. 

The  fountain  plays  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  the  fine  masses 
of  Arundo  around  it  forming  a  noble  and  striking 
feature  in  the  flower  garden,  and  having  a  fine  effect 
from  the  castle  windows  and  terrace.  The  Arundo 
conspicua  usually  comes  into  flower  about  the  end  of 
July  here.  The  Pampas  Grass  does  not  flower  till  well 
in  October.—  D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens, 
Golspie,  N.B. 
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The  National  Dahlia  Society's  Exhibition. 
Despite  the  frost  of  a  few  days  previously,  chill,  cold 
weather,  with  an  absence  of  sunshine,  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  made  a  brave  display  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  The  blooms  were 
generally  large  and  full,  clean  and  bright  in  colour  ; 
though  some,  and  especially  those  varieties  which  put 
on  the  best  condition  during  a  hot,  dry  summer,  showed 
some  signs  of  coarseness.  On  this  occasion  the  flowers 
were  arranged  in  the  concert  hall,  but  they  failed  to 
show  to  such  good  advantage  as  when  under  the 
stronger  light  of  the  central  transept  in  the  past.  The 
exhibitors  were  confined  to  the  south  ;  possibly  the 
northern  growers  were  holding  back  for  the  Manchester 
Show,  which  takes  place  this  week.  IVe  were  pleased 
to  see  the  practice  of  exhibiting  the  show  and  fancy 
varieties  together  is  continued.  The  presence  of  the 
bright-coloured  fancies  gives  a  life  to  many  of  the 
stands,  and  relieves  them  of  that  formality  they  dis¬ 
play  when  confined  wholly  to  show  varieties. 

The  leading  awards  were  made  as  follows  :  Seventy- 
two  blooms,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury, 
first ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  third.  In  the  class  for 
forty-eight  blooms  in  which  the  finest  quality  of  bloom 
is  found,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
lot  indeed.  The  names  of  the  leading  flowers  were 
as  follows :  William  Rawlings,  Agnes,  Harry  Keith, 
Maud  Fellowes,  John  Standish,  Perfection,  Royal 
Queen,  Clara,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Rebecca,  Glowworm,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Harry  Turner,  Flag  of  Truce,  Sunbeam, 
Richard  Dean,  Jas.  Bennett,  Constancy,  Lustrous, 
James  Yick,  Mr.  Saunders,  James  Cocker,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Diadem,  J.  B.  Service,  Gold- 
finder,  Perfection,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Nellie  Tranter.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  second,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was 
third.  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington  Langley, 
Chippenham,  had  the  best  thirty-six  blooms,  staging 
in  fine  condition  Maud  Fellowes,  Nellie  Cramond,  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  Harry  Keith,  Crimson  King,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
T.  S.  Ware,  Mrs.  D.  Saunder,  Countess  of  Ravens- 
worth,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  General  Gordon,  George 
Barnes,  Willie  Garratt,  Agnes,  Colonist,  Ovid,  Henry 
Walton,  Harry  Turner,  Miss  Cannell,  Rosetta,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Lustrous,  George  Barnes,  Yice  President, 
James  Stephens,  and  Matthew  Campbell.  Messrs. 
Heath  k  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  second  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Walker,  Thame,  was  third.  The  last  named  had 
the  best  twenty-four  blooms  ;  a  very  good  lot  indeed. 
Messrs.  J.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  were  second  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  was  third.  Messrs.  J.  Gilbert 
k  Son,  St.  Margaret’s  Nursery,  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  nurseryman, 
Henley-on-Thames,  was  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  best  twenty-four 
blooms,  show  and  fancy  intermixed,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  who  had  a 
very  fine  lot  indeed.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to 
W.  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Corn  walls,  Brentwood,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  Bishops  Stortford, 
third.  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  had  the  best 
twelve  blooms  of  show  Dahlias,  staging  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Willie  Garratt,  George  Barnes,  a  Fancy  in  Self  char¬ 
acter,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Maud  Fellowes,  Crimson  King, 
Goldfinder,  Harry  Keith,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Harry  Turner.  Mr. 
Geo.  Arnold,  seed  merchant,  Leighton  Buzzard,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  Havering  Park,  Romford, 
third. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  best  twelve  fancy  Dahlias, 
staging  the  following  in  fine  condition  : — Mrs.  Saunders, 
Dorothy,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Frank  Pearce,  Gaiety,  Salamander.  Mrs.  N.  Halls, 
Henry  Eckford,  George  Barnes,  John  Forbes,  and 
Willie  Austin.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  second,  and  Mr. 
H.  Glasscock  third.  The  best  six  show  Dahlias  came 
from  Mr.  H.  Heremans,  Jun.,  Chippenham  ;  Mr. 

G.  Hurst,  Enfield  Highway,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Gilbert,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  third.  There 
were  ten  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  fancy  Dahlias, 
Mr.  H.  Heremans  being  first,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Seaman  third. 

My  selection  of  the  best  show  Dahlias  on  this  occasion 
is  as  follows : — Agnes,  Alice,  Emily,  Clara,  Colonist, 
Crimson  King,  Diadem,  Glowworm,  Goldfinder,  Har¬ 
rison  Weir,  Harry  Keith,  Henry  Bond,  Henry  Walton, 

H.  A.  Ward,  Illuminator,  Imperial,  James  Cocker, 
James  Service,  James  Stephen,  James  Yick,  John 


Hickling,  J.  N.  Keynes,  J.  B.  Service,  Lady  G.  Herbert, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Maud  Fellowes,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Mr. 
Glasscock,  Mr.  T.  Foreman,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  G. 
R.  Jefferd,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs. 
W.  Slack,  Prince, Bismarck,  Purple  Prince,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Richard  Dean,  Rosetta,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Royal  Queen,  Seraph,  Shirley  Hibberd,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  Vice  President,  W.  H.  Williams,  and 
William  Rawlings.  The  best  fancies  are  Chorister, 
Dorothy,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Erie  Fisher,  Fanny 
Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Frank  Pearce,  Gaiety,  General 
Gordon,  George  Barnes,  Henry  Eckford,  Hercules, 
James  O’Brien,  John  Forbes,  Lottie  Eckford,  Madame 
Soubeyre,  Matthew  Campbell,  Mrs.  H.  Halls,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Parrot,  Peacock,  Prince  Henry,  Professor 
Fawcett,  Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  T.  W. 
Girdlestone. 

A  fine  selection  of  eighteen  show  varieties,  judging 
from  this  year’s  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be 
Clara,  Crimson  King,  Glowworm,  Harry  Keith,  Henry 
Walton,  Imperial,  James  Cocker,  James  Vick,  J.  T. 
West,  Maud  Fellowes,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Richard  Dean  (which  is  very  good 
indeed  this  year),  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Shirley  Hibberd,  T. 
J.  Saltmarsh,  William  Rawlings,  and  Willie  Garratt — 
one  over.  A  selection  of  twelve  fancies  will  give 
Chorister,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Fanny  Sturt,  Flora 
Myatt,  Frank  Pearce,  Gaiety,  General  Gordon,  George 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Parrot,  Prince  Henry,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

The  decorative  Dahlias  made  a  fine  show  of  them¬ 
selves,  though  a  few  weak  collections  were  staged.  The 
best  eighteen  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  came  from 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who  had  grand  bunches  of  Zulu, 
Professor  Baldwin,  Empress  of  India,  Amphion,  King 
of  the  Cactus,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Picta  formo3issima, 
Henry  Patrick,  Panthea,  William  Darvill,  Mrs.  Rayner, 
Honoria,  J  uarezi,  Constance,  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Beauty 
of  Brentwood,  Cochineal,  and  Asia.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Son,  nurserymen,  Crawley,  were  second,  showing 
distinct  from  the  foregoing,  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Duke 
of  Clarence  (new  and  very  fine),  Mrs.  Douglas,  Robert 
Mayher,  and  Sidney  Hollings.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  had 
the  best  twelve,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  second.  In 
the  amateurs’  division,  the  best  six  bunches,  six  blooms 
of  each  variety,  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  who  had 
excellent  bunches  of  Honoria,  Empress  of  India, 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  Panthea,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler,  Woodford,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham,  Kent,  third.  In  the  class 
for  six  bunches,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  H.  Glass¬ 
cock  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Cooper  second. 

Pompon  Dahlias  made  a  great  display  also,  and 
especially  the  collection  shown  by  nurserymen.  The 
best  twenty-four  bunches,  twelve  blooms  forming  a 
bunch,  a  very  fine  lot,  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co., 
who  staged  Lady  Blanche,  Whisper,  Favourite, 
Darkness,  Red  Indian,  Dora,  Golden  Gem,  E.  F. 
Jungker,  Isabel,  Hector,  White  Aster,  Phcebe,  Rosalie, 
Fairy  Tales,  Grace,  Little  Duchess,  Gem,  Eden,  Leila, 
Little  Ethel,  Little  Darkie,  Achilles,  Janet,  and 
Admiration.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  second 
with  a  very  fine  lot  also  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  third. 
The  best  twelve  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  k  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Cambridge,  who  had  Grace,  Karl  Golden- 
berg,  Mabel,  White  Aster,  Favourite,  Isabel,  Whisper, 
Henriette,  Fanny  Weimar,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Fairy  Tales, 
and  Darkness.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries  ;  third,  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale.  In  the  amateurs’  division  for  six 
varieties,  Mr.  H.  Glasscock  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  was  second.  In  6that  for  the  same  number  of 
varieties,  three  blooms  forming  a  bunch,  Mr.W.  Harris, 
Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  West 
second. 

Single  Dahlias  were  as  usual  a  very  fine  feature 
indeed,  and  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who  appear  to  be 
invincible  in  the  exhibition  of  these,  were  placed  first 
with  glorious  bunches  of  W.  C.  Harvey,  Miss  Linniker, 
W.  Kennett,  Albert  Victor,  Mrs.  J.  Conninck,  Mrs. 
Bowman,  Jas.  Scobie,  Marian  Hood,  Miss  Henshaw, 
Marie  Lenden,  Miss  Roberts,  Amos  Perry,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Eclipse,  Alba  Perfecta,  Cetewayo,  Victoria,  Hugo, 
Guilelma,  Formosa,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Miss 
Ramsbottom,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Northern  Star. 
Second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors  of 
twelve  bunches,  mainly  similar  in  variety  to  those 
shown  by  the  Messrs.  Cheal.  In  the  amateur  division 
the  best  six  bunches  came  from  Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  who 
had  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mikado,  A.  J.  Harris,  James 
Scobie,  Miss  Jefferies,  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  He 
was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  as  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 


Berkhamsted,  was  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  six 
blooms  of  each,  having  Enchantment,  Amos  Perry, 
Marian  Hood,  Miss  Henshaw,  Gertrude,  and  Sunning- 
dale  White.  It  would  appear  from  this  as  if  amateur 
cultivators  of  Dahlias  cared  but  little  for  the  single 
varieties. 

The  open  classes  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  in 
colours  are  always  among  the  most  interesting.  The 
best  six  blooms  of  any  dark  Dahlia  were  those  of  Willie 
Garratt,  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Hobbs ;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  was  second  with  James  Cocker  ;  Messrs.  Keynes 
&  Co. ,  third  with  Harry  Keith  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Glasscock, 
fourth  with  Prince  of  Denmark.  In  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  any  light  Dahlia,  only  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
staged ;  it  is  without  exception  the  most  beautiful 
light  Dahlia  of  our  time,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
grown  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Mr.  J.  Walker  came 
first,  Mr.  Seale  second,  Mr.  J.  T.  .West  third, 
and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  fourth.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms 
of  any  two  yellow  Dahlias,  three  of  each,  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  was  first,  with  R.  T.  Rawlings  and  James  Service  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  &  Son,  second,  with  J.  C.  Quennell 
and  R.  T.  Rawlings ;  Mr.  Seale,  third,  with  J.  B. 
Service  and  R.  T.  Rawlings.  The  best  six  blooms  of 
any  two  tipped  Dahlias,  three  blooms  of  each,  came 
from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  who  had  Peacock  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  both  fancies  ;  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  second, 
with  Mrs.  Langtry  (show)  and  Mrs.  N.  Hall  (fancy)  ; 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  k  Son,  third,  with  Mrs.  Saunders  and 
Peacock  ;  Mr.  Mortimer,  fourth,  with  James  Bennett 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  both  show  varieties. 
The  best  six  blooms  of  any  two  striped  Dahlias  were 
necessarily  fancies.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  were  first, 
with  Pelican  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  ;  Mr. 
Glasscock,  second,  with  unnamed  ;  Mr.  W.  Seaman, 
Brentwood,  third,  with  Professor  Fawcett  and  Duchess 
of  Albany. 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co.  for  fancy  Dahlia,  Comedian, 
apricot  ground,  striped  with  deep  crimson,  and  edged 
with  delicate  mauve,  a  charming  flower  of  the  finest 
form  ;  to  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  for  decorative  Dahlia, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  crimson  and  maroon,  large  and  very 
striking;  and  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  single  Dahlia, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  bright  deep  yellow,  with  side  edgings  of 
brownish  red,  medium  sized  and  fine  shape  ;  and 
Maude,  white,  with  side  edgings  of  crimson-purple. 
Several  other  seedlings  were  shown  that  will  possibly 
put  in  an  appearance  again  later. 

Among  miscellaneous  contributions  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  illustrating  a  kind  of  floral  Alps,  but 
of  an  extremely  formal  character.  A  similar  display 
came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who  had  also 
hardy  cut  flowers,  cut  sprays  of  ornamental  and 
pictorial  shrubs  and  trees,  and  their  excellent  wire 
supports  for  flowers. 

G-odetia,  Duke  of  Fife. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety,  as  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last,  are  of  medium  size  for  a  Godetia,  but 
they  might  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect  by  good 
culture.  The  petals  are  of  a  deep  shining  purple,  almost 
crimson-purple,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  lilac.  The 
latter  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  when  looking  down 
upon  the  flowers  to  give  them  a  bi-coloured  appearance. 
Cut  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  9th 
inst.  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Seedling  Carnations,  &c. 

A  box  containing  some  seedling  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pansies  and  Hollyhocks  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  station-master,  Staniton  Dale,  near  Scarboro’. 
One  of  the  Carnations  was  a  dark  velvety  maroon,  and 
though  not  of  great  size  was  rather  choice  in  its  way, 
of  good  form,  and  the  petals  not  too  crowded.  Another 
was  a  crimson  bizarre.  The  Picotees  were  fancy  yellow- 
ground  kinds,  and  very  choice  in  their  way  as  border 
flowers.  They  presented  three  different  shades  of 
colour,  ranging  from  daik  crimson,  almost  obliterating 
the  yellow  ground,  with  exception  of  the  stronger  veins. 
A  paler  form  was  heavily  striped  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  lines  ;  and  a  third  form  was  more  lightly 
marked  with  rose  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground.  The 
Pansies  might  be  described  as  very  choice  fancies,  with 
large  black,  and  blackish  violet  blotches  on  the  three 
lower  petals.  The  Hollyhock  bloom  was  of  large  size, 
deep  crimson-red,  and,  although  not  very  refined,  was 
excellent  as  a  seedling,  and  useful  for  garden  decoration. 
The  petals  were  wavy,  and  the  guard  unusually  large 
and  well  pronounced. 
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NEW  GLADIOLI. 

(1  LeMOINEI  NukE  Bleue. — The  variety  here  named 
literally  translated  means  Blue  Cloud,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  hope  of  being  the  fore-runner  of  a  new  strain  of 
Gladioli,  with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue.  The 
colour  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  may  be  described 
as  violet-purple  externally,  and  much  paler  internally, 
with  a  tint  of  slaty  or  lilac-blue.  The  lower  three 
segments  internally  have  each  a  large  deep  violet 
blotch  on  the  lower  half,  with  a  short  median  pale 
yellow  band.  The  yellow  tip  to  the  lower  segments, 
so  well  marked  in  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  hybrid 
strain  named  G.  Lemoinei,  is  here  entirely  replaced  by 
a  certain  shade  of  blue. 

G.  L.  Louis  Thibaut. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  open,  deep  purple,  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  at 
the  base  of  two  of  the  lower 
segments,  and  a  white  band 
of  much  smaller  size  along 
the  centre  of  the  three  lower 
segments,  near  their  tips. 

G.  Lemoinei  P.  P.  P. — 

Such  is  the  curious  name 
given  to  a  form  of  Lemoine’s 
strain  of  Gladioli,  which  has 
been  deiived  by  hybridising 
G.  purpureo-auratus  with 
some  of  the  garden  forms  of 
G.  gandavensis.  The  P.  P.  P. 
variety  has  large  open  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  shaded 
with  crimson  at  the  base  and 
along  the  centre. 

E.  V.  Hallock.  —  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are 
also  of  large  size  and  of  a 
creamy  flesh  colour,  with  a 
large,  obovate,  crimson  blotch 
on  each  of  the  three  lower 
segments,  which  are  tipped 
with  yellow. 

Le  Grand  Carnot. — The 
outer  segments  are  orange- 
red  or  scarlet,  while  the  three 
lower  ones  are  more  brilliant, 
with  a  large  creamy  yellow 
blotch  on  each.  The 
variety  is  a  robust  and 
strong-growing  one,  with 
large  and  showy  flowers. 

All  of  the  above  five 
varieties  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  V.  Lemoine  &  Sons, 

Nancy,  France,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  9th 
inst.  A  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  to 
Nuee  Bleue ;  and  each  of 
the  others  received  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Leonard  Kelway. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety,  which 
belongs  to  the  G.  gandaven¬ 
sis  type,  are  large,  open, 
and  deep  crimson  with  a 
purple  edge,  but  sometimes 
they  are  flaked  with  scarlet 
on  a  purple  ground.  There 
is  also  a  creamy  white 
stripe  on  each  of  the  three 
lower  segments.  The  speci¬ 
mens  shown  by  Messrs. 

Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  above,  had  eight  to  ten  open  flowers 
on  each  spike,  and  about  as  many  unopened  buds. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  the  variety. 

- ->X<- - 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

Dr.  Peters. — The  flower  heads  of  this  Cactus  Dahlia 
are  of  medium  size  and  crimson,  shading  off  to  yellow 
at  the  tips  of  the  florets  ;  but  even  there  a  tint  of 
crimson  is  more  or  less  evident  in  some  cases.  The 
florets  are  oval  and  slightly  grooved  or  nearly  flat. 
Cannell’ s  Favourite.  —  This  is  another  Cactus 
variety  with  large,  orange  flower  heads.  The  florets 
are  also  large,  blunt,  or  slightly  3-toothed  at  the  apex, 
and  notable  for  their  great  size  and  loose  open  arrange¬ 
ment.  Laciniata  aurea. — The  neatness  ofthis  variety 
almost  removes  it  from  amongst  the  Cactus  race  of 


Dahlias,  yet  this  neatness  alone  recommends  it  for 
extended  cultivation.  The  heads  are  large,  light 
yellow,  and  very  full ;  while  the  florets  are  numerous, 
narrow,  closely  arranged,  and  more  or  less  deeply  trifid 
at  the  tips.  Maid  of  Kent. — The  best  term  for  this 
Dahlia  would  be  to  describe  it  as  a  decorative  rather 
than  a  Cactus  variety,  owing  to  the  regularity  with 
which  the  florets  are  arranged.  The  latter  are  crimson 
with  white  tips,  which  give  to  the  large  head  a  pretty 
and  effective  appearance.  The  florets  are  further  more 
strictly  convolute  than  in  any  other  of  the  above  kinds. 
All  four  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  when  each  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Rubens. — The  flower  heads  of  this  variety  are  of 


Cactus  Dahlias  :  How  to  Set  up  for  Exhibition. 


medium  size  for  a  Pompon,  and  very  neat.  The  florets 
are  pink,  merging  into  crimson  at  the  base  and  along 
the  edges  towards  the  centre  of  the  head.  Marion. — 
Pompons  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  the  smaller  they 
are,  and  the  present  is  no  exception.  The  florets  are 
neat  and  compactly  arranged,  and  seem  to  vary  in 
colour  according  to  age.  The  centre  is  of  a  deep  red, 
and  this  tint  is  more  or  less  evident  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  florets,  while  the  outer  face  is  rosy  purple. 
The  daiker  colour  seems  to  shine  through,  however* 
when  looked  at  in  certain  directions,  giving  a  pleasing 
blending  of  colours.  Lokina. — This  is  an  exhibition 
Dahlia  of  large  size,  and  about  uniformly  buff-yellow, 
with  two  red  lines  running  along  each  floret.  The 
head  is  full  and  high  in  the  centre, with  closely  arranged 
florets.  The  three  last  varieties  were  shown  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  preceding  ones  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  when  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted 
them. 


Crimson  Beauty. — This  Pompon  variety  was  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
and  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  heads  are 
of  medium  size  and  deep  crimson,  with  close  and  com¬ 
pactly  arranged  florets. 

Black  Prince. — The  heads  of  this  Cactus  variety 
are  of  large  size,  and  velvety  blackish  maroon.  The 
florets  are  also  large,  loosely  arranged,  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  points.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  the  vaiiety  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  John  GreeD,  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Dereham.  It  is  a  bold  and  striking  form. 

CACTUS  Or’dECORATIVE 

DAHLIAS. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  Juarezi,  popularly  known 
as  the  Cactus  Dahlia, 
practically  a  new  race  of 
garden  flowers  has  been 
developed.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  run  upon  the 
old  lines,  and  are  described 
sometimes  as  decorative 
Dahlias.  Although  the 
florets  are  loosely  arranged, 
they  lack  the  elongated  and 
pointed  character  so  well 
marked  in  Juarezi  and 
Professor  Baldwin.  The 
latter  is  simply  a  paler 
orange  variety  of  the 
former. 

In  the  numerous  forms, 
however,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  we 
get  away  from  the  stiff 
formality  of  the  exhibition 
varieties,  and  possess  at 
once  a  class  fit  for  garden 
decoration  or  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers.  The  heads 
are  lighter  than  the  more 
solid  exhibition  kinds,  and 
when  mixed  with  foliage 
have  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Dahlias,  whether 
single,  Pompon  or  Cactus, 
are,  however,  greatly 
improved  by  being  wired  or 
fixed  in  wire  stands,  and 
this  becomes  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  for  show  purposes. 
It  follows  that  what  would 
improve  them  on  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  stand,  would  also  show 
them  off  to  the  best 
advantage  in  dwelling 
rooms,  with  modifications 
to  suit  the  circumstances. 
The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  good  method 
of  arranging  flowers  and 
foliage  together  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  pui  poses,  where  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to 
view  them  on  one  side  only. 
In  dwelling  rooms,  where 
the  flowers  are  meant  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  to  be  seen  from 
all  sides,  a  kind  of  wire  stand 
should  be  employed  in  which 
the  flowers  may  be  made  t0 
face  every  direction  ;  a  separate  wire,  hooked  or  looped 
at  the  end,  is  necessary  to  hold  each  flower  in  its 
respective  position. 

The  range  of  colour  amongst  Cactus  Dahlias  is 
already  almost  endless  ;  indeed,  colour  amongst  them  is 
much  more  varied  than  is  the  form,  so  that  in  the 
latter  respect  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement. 
Striped  and  edged  varieties  are  not  so  common  amongst 
Cactus  Dahlias  as  in  the  case  of  single  kinds,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  are  very  much  admired 
when  the  colours  are  well  defined.  Lady  Kerrison  (see 
p.  21)  is  a  beautiful  Picotee-edged  variety.  The 
florets  are  long,  flat,  somewhat  pointed,  and  of  a 
beautiful  amber-yellow  with  a  darker  edge.  It  is  quite 
distinct  in  its  way  and  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
collection.  Like  most  others  of  this  class  it  is  much 
more  floriferous  than  the  old  Juarezi.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  an 
opportunity  of  figuring  it, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN- 

Txoras  and  Rondeletias. — Where  these  are 
grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers,  the  supply  may  be 
continued  till  late  in  the  autumn,  by  encouraging  the 
plants  with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  night  tempe¬ 
rature  should  be  kept  up  to  68'  or  70°,  and  the  plants 
fully  exposed  to  sunlight  at  all  times. 

Gloxinias. — Before  the  plants  go  entirely  out  of 
flower,  the  best  kinds  should  be  marked  for  preservation. 
All  the  poorly  marked  colours  may  then  be  discarded 
after  they  go  out  of  flower  or  when  they  get  shabby. 
Those  that  are  preserved  may  be  started  into  growth  in 
February,  to  constitute  an  early  batch.  For  later  work 
a  batch  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  when  the  others 
are  started.  By  seed  sowing  and  selection  of  the  finest, 
a  good  collection  may  be  obtained. 

Ferns. — Where  these  are  rather  crowded,  it  will  be 
well  to  see  that  the  fronds  do  not  become  a  prey  to 
damp,  which  they  are  likely  to  do,  more  especially 
where  ventilation  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  All 
decaying  fronds  should  promptly  be  removed,  and  ven¬ 
tilation  given  at  favourable  times,  in  order  to  harden 
the  tissues  against  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter. 

Hippeastrum  aulicum.  —  Where  this  fine 
autumn-flowering  species  continues  to  be  grown,  it  will 
now  be.  commencing  to  throw  up  its  flower-scapes. 
Assistance  given  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  enable 
the  bulbs  to  throw  up  stronger  scapes  bearing  pro¬ 
portionately  large  flowers.  If  placed  in  a  little  heat, 
growth  will  be  all  the  more  vigorous  and  rapid. 

Xiilium  Auratum. — As  pot-grown  plants  of  this 
Lily  go  out  of  flower,  they  should  be  stood  out  of  doors 
in  a  sheltered  but  well-exposed  place  to  gradually  ripen 
off  and  mature  their  bulbs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hasten 
this  process  by  withholding  water  till  the  leaves  shrivel 
through  starvation.  The  bulbs  under  such  conditions 
cannot  be  so  plump  as  they  otherwise  should  be. 

Bouvardias  for  Winter  Flowering. — A  large 
supply  of  cut  flowers  may  be  obtained  during  winter 
and  spring  by  planting  out  a  batch  of  Bouvardias  in 
the  bed  of  some  pit  which  may  conveniently  be  spared 
for  the  purpose.  It  should  have  the  command  of 
plenty  of  artificial  heat  when  necessary.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  an  intermediate  house  would  be  most  suitable 
for  the  Bouvardias,  and  when  planted  out  the  latter 
with  a  minimum  of  care  will  supply  a  large  amount  of 
cut  bloom  all  through  the  winter. 

Auriculas.— Plants  that  have  been  kept  during 
summer  in  a  frame  with  a  northern  aspect  should  be 
retained  there  till  the  end  of  this  month,  to  guard 
against  giving  any  undue  excitement  to  the  plants 
should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fine.  In  such  a  case 
flower  buds  are  often  thrown  up  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  plant,  militating  against  a  good  display  in  spring. 
Pot  off  seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July.  Water 
carefully,  not  giving  any  unless  it  is  actually  required. 

Dahlias. — The  principal  work  to  attend  to  at 
present  is  pruning,  tying,  and  occasionally  assisting  the 
plants  with  liquid  manure.  At  this  season  the  plants 
are  liable  to  run  grossly  to  growth  without  producing 
anything  like  a  proportionate  amount  of  bloom.  To 
guard  against  this,  prune  away  or  thin  out  the  side 
shoots,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  properly  occupy  the 
space,  so  that  those  which  are  left  may  be  urged  into  a 
flowering  condition.  Lay  traps  for  earwigs,  which  will 
be  very  active  during  this  month. 

Hollyhocks. — Pot  off  cuttings  singly  into  3-in.  pots 
as  soon  as  they  become  properly  rooted.  The  pots  may 
be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  or  out  of  doors  in  some 
sheltered  place.  Shade  them  for  a  day  or  two  after 
potting  should  there  be  bright  sunshine,  but  after  that 
full  exposure  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

Bedding  Violas. — Any  desired  quantity  of  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  now  in  sheltered  borders  under  walls 
facing  south  or  west.  A  quantity  of  sand  and  leaf-soil 
added  to  the  natural  soil  will  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  them.  A  little  shading  may  be  given  them  for  a 
day  or  two  if  the  sun  is  bright,  but  after  that  no  further 
attention  will  be  required  till  spring.  Those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  smoky  towns  will  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  insert  their  cuttings  in  cold  frames,  so 
that  the  sooty  deposits  may  be  kept  off  the  cuttings  by 
the  aid  of  the  glass. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  that  were  re-potted  at  the 
proper  time  should  now  have  fairly  taken  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil.  If  they  are  intended  for  forcing  they  should 


be  prepared  by  standing  them  out  in  the  open  air  to 
ripen  the  foliage  and  plump  up  the  buds.  Stand  the 
pots  on  a  hard  bottom,  or  in  the  absence  of  such,  upon 
slates,  slabs,  or  boards,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
worms  to  the  pots.  See  that  the  trees  are  freed  from 
insect  pests,  such  as  red  spider  and  brown  scale. 

Early  Vinery. — In  the  case  of  Vines  that  are 
planted  out  and  intended  for  forcing,  they  should  now 
be  in  a  forward  state,  but  if  the  leaves  are  still  mostly 
green,  a  little  fire  heat  with  plenty  of  ventilation 
should  be  given  in  order  to  hasten  maturity.  The  rods 
may  be  pruned  about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  after 
the  house  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  rods 
should  be  tied  down  in  a  horizontal  position  to 
encourage  them  to  break  evenly.  In  pruning,  cut  the 
laterals  back  to  a  good  size,  even  if  that  be  a  few  inches 
from  the  base. 

- - 

TREATMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES 

AFTER  CROPPING-. 

How  frequently  do  we  see  thrips  and  red-spider  run 
riot  in  the  Peach  houses  after  the  crops  have  been 
gathered  ;  indeed,  sometimes  while  they  are  finishing. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  worthy  of  the  name 
of  gardener,  that  this  is  inconsistent,  seeing  how 
important  a  part  the  leaves  of  all  plants  play  in  the 
flow  and  elaboration  of  the  sap.  It  is  doggedly 
injudicious  to  permit  insects  of  any  kind  to  gain  a 
footing  amongst  plants  at  any  time  ;  and  there  is  no 
term  too  severe  to  apply  to  those  who  allow  their 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  to  be  robbed  of  their  energy 
by  these  persistent  insects.  This  wholesale  neglect 
savours  a  good  deal  of  ungratefulness,  and  who  would 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  withhold  a  cup  of  water  from  a 
man  fatigued  with  a  hard  day’s  toil  ?  In  a  similar 
sense  our  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  recently  denuded  of 
a  heavy  crop — which  has  cost  them  no  little  energy  to 
finish  to  perfection — require  a  cup  of  water  to  quench 
their  thirst  ;  and  are  also,  like  the  manual  and  mental 
toilers,  all  the  better  for  an  evening  bath.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  philosophise,  and  now  to  the  point. 

The  mid-season  crops  are  for  the  most  part  all  over, 
and  whether  these  were  good  or  otherwise,  the  trees 
must  be  prepared  for  work  next  season.  The  first 
thing  that  demands  attention  when  the  crops  have  been 
gathered,  is  watering  and  syringing,  and  where  thrips 
or  red-spider  show  their  unwelcome  presence — as  they 
will  do  when  watering  has  been  insufficient,  or  high 
and  dry  temperatures  maintained  to  finish  fruit  for  a 
given  date  or  occasion — a  good  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  the  water  when  syringing  will  settle  the  latter,  while 
a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco  smoke  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
evenings  will  put  the  former  out  of  the  way.  Syring¬ 
ing  should  have  attention  on  the  afternoons  of  dry, 
warm  days,  until  the  foliage  is  dropping,  when  it  may 
be  discontinued.  A  copious  watering  at  the  roots 
immediately  after  the  crops  have  been  gathered  goes 
further  to  build  up  the  buds  for  future  work  than 
does  ,a  few  driblets  at  intervals,  and  this  should  be 
substantial— adding  liquid  manure. 

At  this  stage  we  perform  all  pruning,  except  where 
root  pruning  is  contemplated,  which  we  also  do  now, 
and  those  trees  requiring  the  latter  operation  are  left 
with  their  full  complement  of  growth  undisturbed  until 
they  have  shed  all  their  foliage.  This  at  once  encourages 
a  freer  flow  of  sap,  and  consequent  growth  at  the  roots. 
All  trees  so  operated  upon  should  be  slightly  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine  for  a  week  or  more,  and  also  have 
a  mulching  over  the  roots.  In  the  event  of  no  root- 
pruning  being  necessary,  all  surface  dressings  of  fresh 
soil  should  now  be  applied,  as  the  roots  being  active 
will  soon  lay  hold  of  it,  and  be  ready  to  make  the 
most  of  it  as  growth  advances  next  season.  This  done 
now,  a  slight  dusting  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  at  inter¬ 
vals  after  the  stoning  will  be  found  productive  of  good, 
not  only  in  the  condition  of  the  trees,  but  also 
in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  the  application 
of  fresh  soil  when  root-pruning  or  top-dressing,  it 
is  essential  to  pack  all  hard,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
wooden  “  beater  ”  is  preferable  to  the  common  practice 
of  driving  hard  home  with  the  feet,  the  heel  being 
detrimental  to  clefted  roots,  and  frequently  tearing 
fibre.  For  top-dressing  we  use  good  sound  loam, 
charcoal,  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  dash  of  Thomson’s 
Vine  Manure.  It  is  needless  to  say  all  inert  soil  should 
be  removed  previous  to  top-dressing,  and  this  should 
be  carefully  done,  easing  all  clear  of  the  roots  with  a 
fork.  This  at  the  same  time  affords  the  operator  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  roots, 
whether  gross  or  otherwise,  thus  enabling  him  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  use  or  withholding  of  the 


knife.  "We  have  no  belief  in  long  bare  thongs,  and  are 
quite  impatient  of  the  least  appearance  of-  warty  roots 
(forerunners  of  suckers),  which  are  cut  clean  away. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  we  root-prune  to  a  certain 
extent  as  we  top-dress  ;  but  for  a  thorough  root 
pruning  it  is  necessary,  if  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  that  all  roots,  both 
under  and  over,  must  be  laid  bare.  When  a  tree 
becomes  too  gross,  nothing  short  of  entire  lifting  should 
be  countenanced,  and  then  the  gross  roots  may  be 
removed  at  discretion.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  leave 
them  several  feet  long — as  is  so  far  successfully  prac¬ 
tised  by  some — but  they  may  be  cut  clean  off  if  there 
is  a  few  stu’oby  roots  and  good  fibre  at  command  to 
work  on.  If  these  roots  have  to  be  sawn,  the  wounds 
should  be  carefully  smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  knife, 
so  that  all  may  heal  up  and  quickly  emit  fresh  roots.  It 
is  astonishing  how  well  in  hand  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  may  be  kept  in  this  way.  In  short,  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  is  it  a  number  of  long,  rambling,  bare  shoots 
that  will  produce  the  best  wood  (except  for  timber)  or 
fruit.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  short- 
jointed,  well-consolidated  wood  where  the  roots  have 
their  freedom  of  the  soil  at  their  own  “sweet  will.” 
We  have  trees  here  (in  fact,  all  our  trees)  from  each  of 
which  we  annually  gather  heavy  crops  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  their  roots  might  any  day  be  put  in  an 
ordinary  sized  tub.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
obvious — viz.,  watering  can  be  applied  when  every  drop 
will  be  utilised,  and  feeding,  whether  in  liquid  or  solid 
form,  is  responded  to  at  once. 

No  doubt  trees  thus  limited  require  more  feeding 
than  those  wooded  more  extensively,  but  still,  one  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  nothing  is  lost, 
whereas  in  borders  with  a  root  here  and  another  there, 
the  greater  quantity  of  any  application  is  lost.  All 
trees  newly  root-pruned  should  bo  mulched  with  some 
good  farm-yard  manure  to  prevent  evaporation,  as  also 
to  keep  the  roots  in  an  equable  temperature.  Full 
ventilation,  too,  for  a  time  should  be  avoided,  and  this 
is  easily  done  by  keeping  the  front  ventilators  closed. 
Of  course,  where  the  root  pruning  has  been  severe  the 
trees  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  house  being  kept 
close,  at  least  as  far  as  practicable,  for  a  time.  Any 
sign  of  flagging  must  be  counteracted  at  once  with 
shading  and  syringing,  if  possible  never  permitting  it 
to  occur,  as  all  these  little  checks,  however  simple  or 
common  they  may  appear,  have  an  effect  the  reverse  of 
assuring,  and  tend  to  throw  the  trees  into  an  enfeebled 
state  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  may  probably  prove 
the  precursor  of  mildew,  thrips,  and  red-spider. 

The  ripening  of  the  wood  of  Peach  trees  in  some 
houses,  seasons,  and  localities,  is  attended  with  diffi¬ 
culties  that  frequently  demand  special  consideration, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  golden  rule.  Circumstances, 
perplexing  enough  in  their  magnitude,  in  the  setting  of 
the  blossom  may  be  attributed  to  imperfectly-ripened 
wood ;  hence  the  importance  of  ripening  wood  for 
future  crops  cannot  be  over  estimated.  In  houses 
where  crops  are  gathered  before  the  end  of  August  these 
difficulties  do  not  present  themselves  in  such  a  for¬ 
midable  form  as  do  those  in  late  houses  ;  yet,  with 
rampant  growth,  and  the  consequent  presence  of  watery 
shoots,  this  evil,  even  in  early  houses,  may  lead  to 
disappointments.  These  extremes  are  perhaps  better 
for  a  passing  word  ;  but,  still,  with  due  attention  to 
root-pruning  and  firmly-packed  soil,  no  such  extremes 
occur.  Free  ventilation  at  top  aud  bottom  in  houses 
of  any  construction— not  excepting  the  old  rumbling 
sashes,  where  the  rains  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  house — is  the  best  and  surest  means  of  ripening 
wood  ;  and  where  very  alarmingly  behind,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  heat  must  be  resorted  to.  This, 
however,  should  always  be  the  last  resort,  and  coun¬ 
tenanced  only  as  a  necessary  evil.  —  J.  Proctor, 
Glenfinart. 

- - 

Cucumber,  Colne  Valley  Favourite.  —  Even 
in  Cucumbers  every  gardener  has  his  own  “old 
reliable  ”  sort,  such  as  I  think  this  variety  will  become. 
I  was  agreeably  astonished  recently  at  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  full  of  this  sort  growing  for  seed,  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  Elliott,  seedsman  of  this  town. 
It  is  a  white  spine,  of  perfect  shape,  with  neck  and 
ends  nearly  blunt,  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  long,  perfectly 
solid,  and  of  remarkable  colour.  Some  of  the  fruits 
measured  10  ins.  in  circumference,  but,  of  course,  no 
one  desires  slices  of  Cucumber  half  the  size  of  his  plate. 
The  younger  fruits  were,  however,  equally  proportioned, 
and  for  exhibition  or  table  use  it  is  a  useful  sort.  — 
B.  L.,  Huddersfield. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  HeNRICK'S  VaR  —Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  of  this  new  variety  are  dark  nankeen- 
yellow,  almost  buff-yellow,  suffused  or  lined  with 
rosy-purple  towards  the  sides  or  almost  over  the 
whole  surface  in  the  upper  portion.  The  petals 
are  elliptic,  reflexed  at  their  sides  throughout  their 
length,  wavy  and  dentate  at  the  margin  in  the 
upper  half,  and  sometimes  deeply  lobed  ;  the  ground 
colour  is  nankeen-yellow,  but  all  the  spaces  between 
the  numerous  veins  are  rosy  purple,  except  at  the  very 
base,  which  is  bright  yellow,  thus  presenting  the 
appearance  of  being  rosy  purple,  and  copiously  reti¬ 
culated  with  nankeen-yellow.  The  lip  is  of  a  dark 
velvety  crimson,  and  rather  more  uniformly  dark 
than  in  the  type,  owing  to  the  golden  lines  on  the 
lamina  being  less  distinct.  The  column  is  of  a  soft 
pale  yellow. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  description  was 
taken  was  sent  the  other  day  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Powell, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Henrick,  Esq.,  Whetstone,  Somerset 
Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  where  it  has  just 
flowered  for  the  first  time.  The  plant  was  imported  by 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.,  from  whom  it  was 
obtained  under  the  name  of  C.  Dowiana.  As  a  variety 
it  presents  an  intermediate  link  between  C.  Dowiana 
and  C.  Hardyana  and  varieties,  such  as  C.  H.  Wilson’s 
var.  and  a  Cattleya  certificated  the  other  day  under 
the  name  of  C.  Massiana.  C.  Hardyana  is  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  labiata  Dowiana  aurea  and 
C.  1.  Warscewiczii,  popularly  known  as  C.  gigas.  A 
prominent  feature  of  C.  Hardyana  is  that  it  has  a 
large  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
tube  on  the  lip,  a  character  which  does  not  exist  in 
C.  Dowiana  Henrick’s  var.  above  described.  In  th* 
colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter,  however, 
shows  an  affinity  with  C.  Hardyana  and  its  forms.  It 
is  much  more  distinct  from  the  type  than  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  and  therefore  a  valuable  acquisition. — J.  Fraser. 

Epidendrum  nemorale. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  pretty  Epidendrum  are 
linear-lanceolate,  and  of  a  rosy  lilac  hue.  The  lip  is 
obovate  and  blush  coloured,  lined  with  violet,  and 
having  a  white  eye-like  spot  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  drooping  racemes  or  panicles,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant.  The  pseudo-bulbs  vary  from 
3  ins.  to  5  ins.  in  length,  and  bear  at  their  apex  a  pair 
of  linear,  channelled*  rigid,  deep  green  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  easily  accommodated,  but  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  grow  successfully  than  the  other 
species  in  cultivation.  When  grown  in  pots  very  little 
soil  should  be  used  in  the  compost,  and  the  plant 
should  be  grown  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
warted  nature  of  the  scape,  pedicles,  and  ovaries  of  this 
species  is  very  characteristic,  and  a  ready  means  by 
which  it  may  be  recognised.  This  no  doubt  suggested 
the  name  E.  verrucosum,  given  it  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  We  noted  a  number  of  flowering  specimens 
of  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Shuttleworth,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum. 

The  bright  yellow  colour  of  this  species  has  given  rise 
to  the  specific  name  polyxanthum,  derived  from  two 
Greek  names— polio,  much  or  very,  and  xanthos,  yellow. 
This  character  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  sepals, 
which  are  also  furnished  with  two  to  four  large  chocolate 
brown  blotches,  and  also  in  the  petals,  which  have  one 
or  two  such  blotches.  The  lip  is  curiously  concave  or 
spoon-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  cinnamon-brown  with  a 
white  fringed  margin.  When  originally  discovered  in 
1877  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  it  was  stated  by  its 
discoverer,  Edward  Klabock,  to  be  quite  rare,  which  may 
account  for  its  not  being  more  common  in  collections 
than  it  is.  W e  noticed  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Shuttleworth,  Park  Road, 
Clapham,  where  it  was  grown  in  the  Masdevallia  house. 

L/elia  elegans  Turneri,  Stand  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  greenish,  tinted  with 
purple  ;  the  petals  are  spathulate,  much  broader,  and 
soft  rosy  purple.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  with  a  lilac 
tube  and  lateral  lobes,  the  tips  of  the  latter  being  deep 
purple.  The  middle  lobe  is  large,  roundly  wedge- 
shaped,  emarginate,  finely  toothed  at  the  edges,  deep 
crimson-purple,  and  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  flower.  A  specimen  was  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Thomas 
Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  Manchester,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it. 


Cattleya  Dowiana  Statteriana. 

The  sepals  of  this  grand  vaiiety  are  bright  nankeen- 
yellow,  while  the  petals  are  elliptic,  strongly  reflexed 
all  along  the  sides  and  paler  in  hue.  The  lip  is  of  the 
usual  form  and  large  size,  deeply  bifid  at  the  apex,  and 
marked  all  along  the  median  portion  with  alternating 
lines  of  crimson-purple  and  orange,  while  a  broad  area 
along  each  side  of  this  is  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
The  margin  is  chequered,  spotted  or  marbled  with 
purple,  intersected  with  yellow  veins.  The  tube  is 
rather  short,  and  the  throat  is  lined  in  the  same  way  as 
the  lamina.  The  golden  yellow  is  the  most  dominant 
colour  of  the  lip.  A  plant  bearing  four  flowers  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Thomas 
Statter,  Esq.,  under  the  name  of  C.  aurea  Statteriana, 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it.  Being  a 
variety  of  C.  Dowiana  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  aurea  to 
the  name,  as  that  itself  is  only  a  variety. 


rARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


The  Mansfield  Gardeners’  Holiday. 

The  Mansfield  Horticultural  Society  is  one  of  the  few 
societies  which  holds  monthly  meetings  all  the  year 
through,  and  at  which  a  few  prizes  are  offered  every 
month  for  such  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  as 
may  not  be  in  season  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
exhibition,  held  on  the  August  bank  holiday.  After 
a  very  successful  year’s  work,  the  committee  held  an 
excursion  on  the  27th  ult.,  driving  by  road  to  see  The 
Gardens  at  Chatsworth.  Passing  through  Chesterfield, 
a  call  was  made  at  Brambling  House,  the  residence  of 
T.  P.  Wood,  Esq.,  a  warm  patron  of  horticulture, 
whose  garden  is  under  the  very  efficient  management  of 
Mr.  Clements.  The  next  call  was  at  Tapton  House, 
a  place  celebrated  as  being  the  home,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  of  the  celebrated  railway  engineer, 
George  Stephenson,  and  of  late  years  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Markham,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  It  was  at  Tapton 
House  where  Stephenson  gained  very  considerable 
fame  as  a  grower  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Cucumbers,  at 
the  time  when  Paxton  was  gardener  at  Chatsworth. 
Some  of  the  old  Peach  trees,  planted  by  “  Geordie,”  still 
continue  to  carry  good  crops,  though,  of  course,  the 
fine  crops  of  Grapes  and  Peaches  annually  to  be  seen 
there,  are  produced  by  much  younger  trees  and  vines. 
The  most  remarkable  crop  in  the  garden  appeared  to  be 
in  the  Apricot  house,  where  the  trees  were  literally 
laden  with  fruit.  Chatsworth  was  reached  in  due 
time,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  was  spent  in  inspecting 
this  princely  establishment,  The  general  verdict 
appeared  to  be,  that  the  fruit  department  indoors  had 
improved  considerably  under  Mr.  Owen  Thomas’ 
management.  The  Grapes  are  splendidly  coloured, 
and  although  so  great  a  variety  of  things  is  grown,  the 
place  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  worthy  chief, 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  were  glad 
to  find  so  fine  a  garden  in  such  good  hands.  —  JV.  P. 


Single  Dahlia,  “Masterpiece.” 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  at 
Whiteway,  a  charming  estate  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Haldon  Hill,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  always  something 
of  interest  to  see.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  place  is 
more  than  striking  ;  the  Coniferse  are  numerous,  and 
far  from  common  ;  the  Rhododendrons — the  rarer 
kinds — abound,  and  are  apparently  very  happy  in  their 
quarters  ;  the  glen  teems  with  Alpines,  of  rare  sorts 
and  infinite  variety  ;  and  the  rockery  bristles  with 
Ferns  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  I  know  larger 
gardening  establishments,  but  none  more  interesting. 
Mr.  Nanscawen,  than  whom  there  are  few  more  genial 
or  more  intelligent  gardeners,  does  all  his  work  con 
amore,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  main  reason  of  his 
success  in  many  of  his  crossing  experiments  with 
Rhododendrons,  Amaryllis,  and  many  other  things  he 
has  tried  his  hand  upon.  He  has  been  working  at 
some  Single  Dahlias  lately,  and  one  of  his  seedlings 
from  Mrs.  Hawkins  seems  to  me  to  possess  a  distinct 
feature  in  having  an  exceptionally  broad  disc,  which  is 
inclined  to  become  spherical,  like  a  Sunflower  of  the 
Oscar  Wilde  type.  The  ray  florets  stand  out  straight 
horizontally  from  the  disc,  and  give  the  flower  a  fine 
bold  form.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  deep  scarlet,  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  bushy  and  vigorous,  and  if  it 
remains  true,  as  I  fancy  it  will,  it  will  be  an  acquisition 


to  the  list  of  Single  Dahlias.  Mr.  Nanscawen  has 
named  it  Masterpiece,  a  very  appropriate  name,  for  so 
it  is. — Devoniensis. 

Pea  Sharpe’s  Queen. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  best  of  the  Sleaford 
introductions  in  the  way  of  Peas.  It  is  a  late  green 
wrinkled  marrow  of  exceptionally  good  habit,  the 
haulms  forming  a  moderately  thick  hedge,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  through.  The  pods  are  straight,  dark  green,  4  ins. 
to  5  ins.  long,  and  when  full,  contain  from  eight  to  ten 
large  delicious  peas,  giving  the  pods  a  round  and  solid 
appearance.  It  is  a  suitable  variety  also  for  a  second 
early  or  mid-season  sort. — B.  L. 

Doyenne  Boussoch  Pear. 

The  enclosed  sample  of  this  truly  handsome  Pear  was 
gathered  from  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  trained  over  the 
south  end  of  a  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Frank  Blanchard, 
St.  Mary’s,  Blandford,  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
eight  square  yards,  and  is  now  bearing  over  100  pears 
similar  to  the  enclosed  sample.  They  are  uniform  in 
size  and  colour,  and  altogether  are  a  beautiful  sight. 
Success  may  in  a  great  measure  be  due  to  the 
following  facts,  viz.,  that  the  tree  is  growing  in  a  rich 
loam  on  a  south  aspect,  and  is  no  doubt  greatly 
assisted  by  the  kitchen  flue  passing  through  behind, 
causing  a  constant  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall.  It 
is  a  free-growing  variety,  succeeds  well  either  as 
pyramids  or  espaliers,  grafted  on  a  Quince  stock.  It 
deserves  more  extensive  cultivation. — P.  R.  Davidson, 
Iwerne  Minster  Gardens,  Dorset.  [The  sample  sent  us 
was  an  example  of  its  kind,  and  any  gardener  might 
be  proud  of  a  well-cropped  tree  or  two  of  it  in  a  year  of 
scarcity  like  the  present.  The  fruit  measured  4  ins. 
long  by  3]  ins.  broad,  and  was  not  only  ripe,  but 
handsomely  coloured  on  the  exposed  side,  beautifully 
clean-skinned,  and  soft. — Ed.] 

Nepenthes  Northiana. 

This  fine  and  somewhat  rare  Bornean  species  appears 
to  produce  pitchers  very  freely  at  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  and  at  the  present  time,  there  are  several 
pitchers  on  plants  which  are  over  10  inches  long,  and 
stout  in  proportion,  growing  along  with  which  are  also 
well-pitchered  plants  of  N.  Curtisii,  N.  C.  superba 
and  N.  Dicksoniana. —  TV.  P. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus  Margaritse. 

The  name  here  given  is  applied  to  a  strain  of  Carnations 
whose  characteristics  seem  to  be  great  variety  of  colour 
and  fimbriated  or  variously  and  beautifully-laciniated 
petals.  The  flowers  are  often  deliciously-scented, 
and  the  colours  vary  through  rose,  pink,  scarlet, 
purple,  salmon,  white,  striped,  and  other  shades. 
They  are  also  flowered  from  seed  in  one  year.  Plants 
and  cut  flowers  of  the  above  taken  from  the  open 
ground  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  for  the 
strain.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  warm  frame 
early  in  March  of  this  year,  and  after  being  well 
germinated  they  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
finally  planted  out  early  in  June,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  are  now  in  full  bloom,  after  about  six 
months’  growth  from  the  seed. 

Grass  of  Parnassus. 

Our  native  species  of  Parnassia,  namely,  P.  palustris 
is  quite  as  ornamental  as  any  of  its  exotic  congeners 
and  as  easily  cultivated,  provided  something  like 
natural  conditions  are  imitated.  Naturally  they  are 
bog  plants,  and  thrive  on  the  wet  and  often  cold 
parts  of  hilly  and  mountainous  districts.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
England.  When  planting  it  in  gardens,  a  cool  and 
moist  situation  should  therefore  be  chosen  for  it, 
shaded,  it  may  be,  from  the  sun  on  the  southern  and 
western  aspect,  but  not  overhung  by  trees  or  vege¬ 
tation  of  any  kind.  Shading  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
however,  if  the  convenience  of  a  bog  bed  is  at  the 
command  of  the  cultivator.  It  should  be  planted, 
not  in  standing  water,  but  just  where  plenty  of 
water  reaches  and  saturates  the  soil  in  which  its  roots 
are  planted.  In  a  wild  state  it  may  often  be  found 
embedded  in  masses  of  sphagnum,  where  the  slender 
rootstock  has  to  elongate  considerably  during  the 
season  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being 
smothered  up.  The  pale  green  venation  of  the  petals, 
and  the  peculiar  stalked  glands  are  more  pronounced  in 
the  British  than  in  any  other  cultivated  species. 
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Pea,  Triumph, 

This  is  the  next  best,  but  a  white  wrinkled  marrow, 
consequently  the  haulm  and  foliage  is  not  so  deep  a 
green  as  in  the  Queen.  The  pods  are  straight  usually, 
but  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  curve,  and  are  more 
or  less  about  4  ins.  long,  and  average  when  matured 
eight  peas  in  thin  slats,  thickly  set  in  pairs  up  the 
stems.  It  is  certainly  a  good  flavoured  and  fine 
cropping  variety.  It  is  said  to  be  an  improved  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  is  more  like  an  improved  or  select  stock 
of  the  good  old  Yeitch’s  Perfection. — B.  L. 

The  Chinese  Kidney-bean  Tree. 

The  finest  effect  is  produced  by  old  specimens  of  Wistaria 
ehinensis  in  May  and  June,  when  the  first  opened 
flowers  precede  the  leaves  for  a  few  days.  If  the 
weather  he  fine,  the  foliage,  soon,  however, .  makes 
headway,  and  the  combined  effect  of  flowers  and  foliage 
then  becomes  gorgeous.  On  first  opening,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  dark  lilac-blue,  but  a  few  days  of  sunshine 
soon  change  them  to  a  pale  shade.  The  long  racemes 
of  bloom  on  the  front  of  a  house  make  this  plant  one 
of  the  grandest  of  climbers  in  the  spring.  Very  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  a  second  though  smaller  crop  of 
bloom  is  produced  in  August  when  the  season  is 
favourable.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  on  old 
plants,  which  in  many  instances  looked  fine  in  the 
August  of  1887,  and  again  last  August,  the  cool 
weather  causing  the  flowers  to  prolong  their  beauty 
into  the  present  month.  When  planting  this  gigantic 
climber,  cultivators  should  select  a  place  where  it  may 
be  allowed  to  ramble  indefinitely,  as  the  stems  ulti¬ 
mately  attain  a  length  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

Clematis  Stanleyi. 

A  batch  of  plants,  varying  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in 
height,  forming  a  bed  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  have 
now  commenced  flowering,  and  a  fine  thing  the  plant 
is  evidently  going  to  be.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
pink,  almost  white,  with  four  broadly  ovate  or  oval 
sepals  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  C.  montana,  but  of 
greater  substance,  and  somewhat  incurved,  making  the 
flower  saucer-shaped.  The  stamens  are  yellow,  ana 
very  numerous.  They  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  greyish  green  and  pinnate 
with  wedge-shaped,  deeply  divided  leaflets.  In  this 
respect  therefore  the  leaves  differ  widely  from  those  of 
C.  montana,  and  more  resemble  those  of  C.  oethusoefolia, 
but  the  habit  of  the  plant  seems  different.  At  present 
it  is  erect,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  in  the 
present  early  stage,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  erect  and 
shrubby  species.  Should  it  prove  "hardy,  it  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  outdoor  garden. 

Melon,  Ely’s  Favourite. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  of  good  average  size,  oblong, 
and  when  mature  greenish  yellow,  copiously  reticulated, 
with  raised  grey  lines.  The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  green, 
of  great  thickness  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
juicy,  melting  and  sweet.  It  was  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  Ely,  Joyce 
Grove,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Lysimachia  ephemerum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  white,  with  a  dusky 
pinkish  centre,  and  produced  in  racemes  6  ins.  to  8  ins. 
long,  terminating  stems  that  rise  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  There  are  several  species  with  white  flowers  ; 
but  the  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  very  distinct 
from  other  white  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  Japanese 
L.  clethroides  has  dense,  heavy  racemes,  that  droop  at 
their  tips,  while  the  plant  is  more  dwarf,  with  larger, 
differently  shaped,  and  differently  coloured  leaves.  L. 
barystachys,  on  the  other  hand,  has  short,  dense  spikes 
of  small  white  flowers,  and  rather  small  lanceolate 
leaves.  Those  of  L.  ephemerum  are  linear-lanceolate, 
dark  glaucous  green,  smooth,  and  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
length.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  South-western 
Europe,  and  presents  uo  difficulty  in  its  cultivation, 
provided  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  retains  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Lysimachias  are  all  moisture-loving  plants,  although 
not,  strictly  speaking,  bog  plants. 

Gloriosa  superba. 

The  changeable  nature  of  the  flowers  of  this  fine  old 
Lilywort  is  very  striking,  especially  when  there  are 
several  flowers  open  at  one  time.  The  segments  of  the 
flowers  stand  erect,  while  the  other  parts  are  turned 


downwards  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  flowers  hang  face  downwards,  but  the  segments  are 
sharply  reflexed,  which  brings  them  into  an  upright 
position.  The  latter  are  strongly  undulate  and 
crisped,  appearing  at  a  short  distance  to  be  spirally 
twisted.  The  lower  half  of  each  is  yellow  when  the 
flower  first  expands,  and  the  upper  half  is  scarlet  or 
fiery  red.  After  a  time  the  lower  halves  "of  the  seg¬ 
ments  change  to  a  deep  orange,  so  that  a  few  flowers  on 
a  plant  have  a  very  striking  effect.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  exactly  200  years  ago.  It  has 
been  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  some  time  past. 

Begonia  Martiana  grandiflora. 

This  differs  from  the  original  in  having  much  larger 
flowers.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  variability  in  this 
Begonia,  seeing  that  it  is  itself  but  a  form  of  B.  gracilis, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  cultivation  under  different 
specific  names.  B.  Martiana  is  the  most  ornamental 
on  account  of  the  rich  yet  delicate  rose  colour  of  its 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  half  heart-shaped,  smooth, 
and  deep  green.  A  peculiarity  of  B.  gracilis,  and  its 
forms  B.  g.  Martiana  and  B.  g.  diversifolia,  is  that  the 
leaves  bear  a  cluster  of  bulbils  in  their  axils,  from 
which  the  plant  may  be  propagated  in  any  quantity. 
They  require  to  be  grown  in  peaty  soil.  The  stems  of 
B.  M.  grandiflora  are  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bear  the 
flowers  along  great  part  of  their  length  in  clusters  of 
two  and  three.  The  sepals  are  toothed  at  their  edges, 
and  show  off  the  orange  stigmas  of  the  female  flowers 
to  advantage.  We  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Wallich’s  Cranes  Bill. 

The  procumbent  and  spreading  habit  of  Geranium 
Wallichianum  renders  it  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
on  large  rockeries,  where  it  may  be  planted  so  as  to 
overhang  large  projecting  ledges.  The  leaves  are  five- 
lobed,  marked  with  silvery  grey  but  not  very  pro¬ 
nounced  spots,  and  occasionally  stained  with  bronzy 
brown  patches  towards  the  maigins.  As  the  stems 
continue  to  elongate  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
fresh  flowers  continue  to  be  produced  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  G.  Endresii  ;  but  they  are  larger  and  of 
a  different  colour.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  brought 
from  their  native  habitats  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
some  being  of  a  deep  blue,  others  with  a  nearly  white 
centre,  and  a  third  variety  would  have  lilac-purple 
flowers  tipped  with  blue  in  the  young  state,  and  deep 
purple  externally,  especially  at  the  base.  Deeper 
purple  veins  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  petals, 
even  when  the  basal  half  is  otherwise  white.  By  seed 
raising  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  pure  white  variety  as 
in  the  case  of  G.  pratense,  which  varies  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Helianthus  strumosus. 

The  specific  name  of  this  North  American  Sunflower 
means  Carrot-rooted,  and  refers  to  the  somewhat  fleshy 
underground  and  persistent  rootstock  of  the  plant. 
The  stems  may  be  considered  as  moderately  dwarf  seeing 
that  their  usual  height  is  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  are 
well  furnished  with  narrow,  dark  green  leaves.  Flower 
heads  of  good  average  size,  and  a  bright  yellow  colour,  are 
freely  produced  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  so  that  a  good- 
sized  plant  produces  quite  agay  appearance  during  August 
and  September.  The  rays  of  the  head  are  numerous, 
and  the  disc  blackish.  In  a  cut  state  the  flowers  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  H.  rigidus,  but  are  smaller. 
The  latter  is,  however,  a  much  dwarfer  and  earlier 
flowering  species,  which  H.  strumosus  may  be  said  to 
succeed  amongst  the  perennial  kinds.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  collections,  and  those  who  object 
to  the  great  height  of  the  tall  and  late-flowering  kinds 
might  do  worse  than  give  this  one  a  trial.  At  present 
it  is  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  although  introduced  in 
1710. 

Lobelia  Tupa. 

Although  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  but  half 
hardy,  it  out-lives  many  of  our  winters  in  the  open  air, 
and  with  a  slight  protection,  such  as  that  afforded  by 
coco-nut  fibre  or  coal-ashes  laid  over  the  ground  after 
the  stems  are  cut  down,  will  preserve  the  roots  from 
injury  in  most  winters.  Like  most  other  kinds,  it  is  a 
true  perennial,  and  when  left  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years  it  forms  a  large  bush,  annually  throwing  up  a 
great  number  of  stems  that  attain  a  yard  or  more  in 
height,  and  which  bear  long  terminal  racemes  of 
tubular  reddish  scarlet  blooms.  The  flowers  are  in 


perfection  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
or,  indeed,  till  frost  puts  an  end  to  growth.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  stems  will  run  up  6  ft.  or  8  ft. , 
and  then  have  a  grand  and  military  appearance.  Even 
at  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  it  makes  a  grand  object  for 
an  herbaceous  border,  and  should  more  often  be  seen  in 
collections  than  it  is.  A  native  of  Chili,  it  was 
originally  introduced  to  this  country  in  1824,  and 
might  with  propriety  have  been  more  widely  distributed. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Composites  which  flower  in 
August  and  September,  one  is  pleased  to  get  away  from 
the  great  sameness  of  a  large  number  of  the  yellow 
kinds.  That  under  notice  is  a  very  old  fashioned 
garden  plant,  having  been  introduced  from  the  United 
States  in  1799.  It  also  forms  a  second  plate  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  published  by 
Curtis,  more  than  100  years  ago.  The  plant  generally 
grows  about  a  yard  in  height,  producing  long  purple- 
rayed  flower  heads  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  across.  The 
apparent  width  of  the  head  is  somewhat  detracted  from, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  florets  become  reflexed 
after  they  are  fully  expanded.  The  variety  R.  p. 
intermedia  has  more  spreading  rays.  The  plant  is  of 
slow  increase,  and  on  that  account  seems  to  have  been 
restricted  in  its  distribution  in  this  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  long  sojourn  with  us.  The  apathy  of 
cultivators  generally  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
when  speaking  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  fine 
herbaceous  plants,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  well 
regulated  and  ordered  collection. 

Gesnera  chromatella. 

The  flowers  of  this  garden  variety  are  borne  in  a 
terminal  raceme,  and  droop  somewhat  after  the  same 
style  as  the  Foxglove.  The  tubular  part  of  the  flower 
is  of  a  soft  yellow,  but  the  lamina  is  pure  white,  with 
a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  crenate,  and  of  a  dark  velvety  green,  so  that 
the  variety  is  ornamental  whether  in  flower  or  not, 
provided  the  foliage  is  still  in  prime  condition.  The 
rootstock  is  tuberous,  and  requires  similar  treatment  to 
other  kinds  in  cultivation,  or  such  as  is  given  to 
Achimenes.  We  noted  it  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Abelia  rupestris. 

For  low  walls  this  beautiful  plant  is  highly  suitable, 
whether  in  flower  or  not,  on  account  of  the  dark  green 
colour  of  its  smooth  and  Myrtle-like  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  and  spreading  at  the  mouth,  pure 
white  or  slightly  pinkish,  and  sweet  scented.  They  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  in  the  open  air,  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves  and  the  apex  of  the  branches. 
They  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five  in  a  cluster, 
and  after  they  drop,  the  reddish  calyx .  adds  somewhat 
to  the  beauty  of  the  bush.  The  sepals  vary  in  number 
from  three  to  five,  and  when  fewer  than  the  higher 
figure,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  a  number  of  them 
are  united  in  pairs.  The  species  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1844. 

— - - 
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Royal  Horticultural.—  September  9th. 
Exhibits  were  less  numerous  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  than  on  several  previous  occasions  ;  but 
this  is  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  largest  exhibits  consisted  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias, 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  Apples. 
Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  very  interesting  as 
representing  some  of  the  finer  kinds  now  in  season. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  pan  of  Habenaria 
militaris,  containing  six  or  seven  plants.  The  large 
three-lobed  lip  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  a  number  of 
spikes  of  this  colour  made  the  specific  name  well 
deserved.  He  also  showed  Cypripedium  glanduliferum, 
Miltonia  Clowesii,  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Gaskelliana,  and 
a  fine  piece  of  Miltonia  Candida  superba.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  for  the  last.  Thomas 
Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  Manchester,  exhibited  L celia  elegans  Stat- 
teriana,  L.  e.  Turned,  Stand  Hall  var.,  and  a  fine 
piece  of  Dendrobium  album  with  five  long  flowering 
stems,  for  the  latter  of  which  a  Cultural  Commendation 
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was  awarded.  He  also  showed  Cattleya  Dowiana 
Statteriana,  a  striking  new  variety.  Capt.  T.  C.  Hincks, 
Breekenbrough,  Thirsk,  showed  flowers  of  Masdevallia 
Stella,  a  hybrid,  and  Cattleya  crocata.  T.  A.  Gled- 
stanes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Denison),  Gunnersbury, 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  piece  of 
Dendrobium  formosum,  carrying  about  twenty  flowers. 
He  also  showed  Vanda  Sanderiana. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sens,  Langport,  exhibited  about 
sixteen  stands  of  Gladioli,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  176  spikes  of  bloom.  Each  stem  bore  from  eight 
to  ten  open  flowers,  and  about  as  many  buds.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 
Messrs.  V.  Lemoine  &  Sons,  Nancy,  France,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  smaller  but  an 
interesting  collection,  from  the  fact  that  they  consisted 
of  two  strains  of  hybrids,  named  respectively  G. 
Lemoinei  and  G.  Nancieanus.  The  former  were  raised 
by  crossing  G.  purpureo-auratus  and  some  of  the 
G.  gandavensis  type.  G.  Nancieanus  and  its  varieties, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  raised  between  G.  Sanderianus 
and  some  of  the  G.  gandavensis  types.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  was  named  Nuee  Bleue,  or  Blue  Cloud, 
a  mixture  of  violet  and  lilac  or  mauve,  which  may  give 
rise  to  a  more  decidedly  blue  strain.  A  Silver  Medal, 
offered  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  for  twelve  varieties 
of  Gladioli,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp, 
Canford  Manor,  AVimborne.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a 
large  collection  of  cut  sprays  of  ornamental-leaved  and 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  amongst  which  were  Maples, 
Rhus,  Ceanothus,  and  a  beautiful  white  Weigela.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of 
Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  including  fine  kinds, 
named  Dr.  Peters,  Cannell’s  Favourite,  Laciniata  aurea, 
and  others.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  some  Pom¬ 
pon  and  exhibition  Dahlias.  Amongst  the  former  were 
some  neat  and  pretty  kinds,  including  Marion,  The 
Mikado  and  Rubens.  Some  Liliums,  named  L.  longi- 
florum  japonicum  giganteum,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
AVatkin  &  Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  Some 
Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Fruits  of 
Oak,  Hickory  and  Maize  were  shown  by  Mr.W.  Soper, 
Clapham  Road.  Some  spikes  of  Pentstemons  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B.  A 
collection  of  different  coloured  varieties  of  Carnations 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
under  the  name  of  Dianthus  Caryophyllus  Margaritae, 
to  indicate  the  strain.  Dr.  Masters,  Mount  Avenue, 
Ealing,  showed  some  rampant  growths  of  Acer  Yolxemi, 
said  to  be  useful  for  avenue  planting.  A  box  of  a  new 
Cactus  Dahlia  named  Black  Prince  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk  Nursery,  Dereham.  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  showed  some  Godetias  named 
Duke  of  Fife  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr.  James  O’Brien 
showed  flowers  of  Crocosmia  aurea  maeulata. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Ham, 
Surrey,  for  a  collection  of  Apples.  There  were  large 
and  fine  samples  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  New  Hawthornden, 
Grenadier,  Lord  Suffield,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and 
others.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Crasp,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimborne,  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne,  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  amongst 
which  were  fine  samples  of  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apples,  as  well  as 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  Madeline  Rouge  and 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Brown  Turkey 
Figs.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  a  collection  of  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Selby,  Radcliffe-on-Trent, 
for  a  collection  of  well-grown  Potatos.  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  Carter’s 
Holborn  Favourite  Melon  and  Market  Favourite 
Tomato.  Some  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Maher, 
Yattenden  Court,  Newbury.  A  new  Pear  named 
Marguerite  Marrillet  was  shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons 
showed  Little  Heath  Improved  Melon.  Some  Apples 
were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bear,  Station  Road, 
Hounslow,  and  also  by  Francis  Colver,  Esq.,  Bull 
Ring,  Ludlow. 


Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — Sept.  5th  <L-  6th. 
Splendid  weather  prevailed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fruit  and  Dahlia  shows  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  above  dates  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  splendid 
collection  of  fruit  was  brought  together,  some  classes 
being  much  better  represented  than  they  have  been  for 
years  past.  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  well 


to  the  front  in  this  respect.  Such  things  as  Lemons, 
Mulberries  and  Bananas  which  were  shown  are  not 
very  common  at  exhibitions. 

The  highest  honours  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  not  less 
than  twenty  dishes,  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Brrt.,  M. P.,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisboro’,  Yorks.  Gros  Maroc,  Trebbiano, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Buckland’s  Sweetwater  Grapes 
were  all  splendid  samples  of  their  kind.  Other  fruits 
were  the  Queen  Pine,  Exquisite  Orange,  Imperial 
Lemon,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  huge  Melons,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  the  latter  being  ripe.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  AV.  AVard,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.  His 
Peaches  were  fine.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  was  third,  having  amongst  others  some 
fine  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Mr. 
P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,  was  first 
lor  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  having  fine 
samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante  Grapes, 
Apricots,  Morello  Cherries,  Figs,  and  others.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Long,  Esq,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  who 
exhibited  some  very  good  fruit  ;  and  Mr.  H.  AV. 
AVard  was  third.  In  a  class  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit, 
Mr.  A.  Ocock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Havering 
Park,  Romford,  took  the  leading  award  with  some  good 
samples  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apples, 
and  Figs.  Mr.  C.  AVarden,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury, 
took  the  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Budworth,  gardener 
to  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  Rockhurst,  AVest  Hoathly,  East 
Grinstead,  came  in  third.  For  a  collection  of  ten 
kinds  of  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  took  the  first 
prize  with  some  grand  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Lady  Downes,  Foster’s 
SeedliDg,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Gros  Maroc,  all  finely 
finished.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoc  was  second,  showing  some 
very  large  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  Barbarossa, 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  C.  AVarden  was  third 
with  smaller  but  finely  finished  bunches.  For  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  five  varieties,  Mr.  AV.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J. 
Chaffin,  E<q.,  Bath,  took  the  first  award  with  some 
fine  samples.  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  S.  J.  Baker, 
Esq  ,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  followed  with  some 
fine  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  was  third,  showing  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc, 
and  Napoleon.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Earl 
Cowley,  Draycot  House,  Chippenham,  AVilts,  had 
the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  The  best 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  came  from  Mr.  AV.  Taylor  ;  the 
bunches  were  long  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hookings,  gardener  to  AV.  Graystone,  Esq.,  Hurst  Hill, 
AVest  Moulsey,  Surrey,  had  the  best  Gros  Maroc, 
Mr.  G.  Reynolds  being  a  good  second.  The  best  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  long  and  well-coloured  bunches,  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Cowley.  Mr.  T.  Osman  took  the  leading  prize 
for  Alicante  with  finely  finished  bunches.  For  any 
other  white  Grape  Mr.  H.  AV.  AVard  was  first  with 
Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  AV.  Taylor  had  the  best  black 
Grapes,  not  otherwise  specified,  with  Alnwick  Seedling. 
The  best  four  dishes  of  Peaches,  including  Crimson 
Galande,  Prince  of  AVales,  and  Crawford’s  Early,  and  the 
best  four  dishes  of  Nectarines,  including  Pine  Apple, 
Dryden  and  Queen  Victoria,  were  shown  by  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Divers,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford.  He  had  also  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines  in  Pine 
Apple,  and  the  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  Peaches 
and  six  of  Nectarines.  Abec,  Prince  of  AVales,  and 
Crawford’s  Early  Peaches  were  fine,  as  were  Dryden  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Mr.  Alfred  Alderman,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Czarnikow,  Esq.,  Effingham  Hill  House, 
Dorking,  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  in  Sea  Eagle. 
The  best  green  flesh  Melon  shown  was  Sutton’s 
Monarch,  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 
The  best  scarlet  flesh  Melon  was  the  old  Scarlet  Gem,  a 
very  small  fruit  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  Bickley. 
Some  fine  Plums  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  AV.  AVard, 
who  took  the  first  prize  for  red  kinds.  For  yellow  and 
green  Plums,  Mr.  J.  Me.  Indoe  took  the  leading  prize  ; 
while  Mr.  R.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R  Smith,  Esq., 
The  AVarren,  Hayes  Common,  Kent,  had  the  best 
purple  Plums.  The  best  Figs  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
AV.  AVard.  The  best  basket  of  black  Grapes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Gros  Maroc,  finely  finished,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hookings.  Mr.  G.  AVinter,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Maw,  AValk  House,  Barrow- on-Humber,  had  the 
best  basket  of  white  Grapes,  with  splendid  samples  of 
Bowood  Muscat.  For  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples,  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  k  Co., 
Maidstone,  took  the  first  prize  easily  with  some 
wonderful  samples  of  culture.  Air.  C.  Blick  had  the 


best  ten  kinds  of  Pears,  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  as 
were  the  Apples.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  took  the 
first  prize  for  ripe  Apples,  but  only  a  second  was 
awarded  to  them  for  Pears.  Mr.  C.  J.  AVaite,  gardener 
to  Col.  the  Hon.  AV.  P.  Talbot,  Gleuhurst,  Esher, 
took  the  first  prize  for  Tomatos  with  very  large 
samples  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Ryder,  Orpington,  Kent,  was 
second  with  a  finely  finished  lot. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
k  Co.  for  the  best  basket  of  vegetables,  and  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  AVaite,  the  second  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Beckett,  Penn,  Amersham.  For  Carters’ 
Blenheim  Orange  Air.  J.  Slater,  York  House,  Lower 
Sydenham,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Air.  C.  J.  AVaite 
was  second.  Mr.  H.  Deverill  offered  prizes  for  Glenhurst 
Favourite  Tomato.  The  first  was  taken  by  C.  J.  A\raite  ; 
the  second  went  to  Air.  F.  A.  Beckett  ;  and  Air.  AV. 
Palmer,  Thames  Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton,  came 
in  third. 

In  the  open  class  for  Gladioli,  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House,  Cambridge,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  show¬ 
ing  ninety-six  spikes  of  bloom.  |Mr.  P.  Cooper  Hamlet, 
Chippenham,  took  the  first  prize  for  quilled  Asters  with 
fine  samples.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  k  Son,  Chelmsford, 
had  the  finest  French  Asters.  Air.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers, 
showing  a  large  number  of  popular  flowers.  Air.  P. 
Blair  was  second  with  a  most  tastefully  arranged 
collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids  set  up  with 
Alaidenhair  Fern.  Air.  G.  Saunders,  gardener  to  AV.  H. 
AVhite,  Esq  ,  Charlewood  Park,  Crawley,  had  the  best 
Cockscombs.  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  had 
the  best  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  ; 
Alessrs.  Reid  and  Bornemann,  Trewsbury  Road,  Syden¬ 
ham,  were  second  ;  and  Air.  N.  Davis,  Lilford  Road, 
Camberwell,  was  third.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  Air. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  had  the  best  eighteen 
spikes  of  Gladioli.  Air.  T.  Hobbs,  St.  Alark’s  Road, 
Bristol,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Hollyhocks. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes  a  collection  of  some  forty- 
five  dishes  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Alessrs.  Bunyard  & 
Co.  A  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apple  in  this  col¬ 
lection  weighed  1  lb.  10  ozs.  Alessrs.  Peed  k  Sons, 
Mitcham  Road,  Streatham,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  ninety-six  dishes  of  fruit,  chiefly  Apples,  amongst 
which  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and  Cellini  were  very  fine. 
Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  staged  twenty-four  dishes, 
mostly  good  samples.  Alessrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Holborn,  exhibited  some  dishes  of  Tomatos,  including 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Favourite,  also  Carters’  Alodel 
Cucumber.  Five  collections  of  Apples  from  Ireland 
were  exhibited,  including  twelve  kinds  from  James  F. 
Lambard,  Esq.,  South  Hill,  Rathmines,  Dublin.  Some 
samples  were  very  good.  Sir  Charles  B.  Barrington, 
Glenstal  Castle,  Alurroe  (gardener,  Air.  R.  AVeller), 
showed  twenty-four  dishes  of  fruit,  including  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums.  The  same  quantity  of  Apples  was 
shown  by  Lord  O'Neill  (gardener,  Air.  C.  AVarwick), 
Shane’s  Castle,  Antrim.  A.  H.  Bannatyne,  Esq., 
Summerville,  Limerick  (gardener,  Air.  Ellicott),  exhi¬ 
bited  eleven  good  dishes  of  Pears  and  thirty-six  of 
Apples,  some  of  which  were  also  good  specimens  of  their 
kind.  The  R:v.  Pakenham  (gardener,  Air.  Harding), 
Langford  Lodge,  Crumlin,  staged  a  small  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

A  large,  somewhat  pyramidal,  and  striking  bank  of 
Begonias  was  put  up  by  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 
There  was  a  tall  Palm  in  the  centre,  and  Ferns  neatly 
arranged  amongst  the  plants.  A  large  group  of  cut 
sprays  of  ornamental-foliaged  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well 
as  cut  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Alessrs.  AArilliam 
Paul  k  Son.  A  golden-leaved  Elm,  named  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  was  fine.  Alessrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Senecio 
puleher.  Air.  Alexander  Lister,  nurseryman,  Rothesay, 
N.  B. ,  showed  some  fine  single  and  double  striped  French 
Alarigolds,  orange  and  lemon  African  Alarigolds,  and 
twelve  stands  of  Pansies,  neatly  arranged.  Air. 
AVm.  Innes,  Craigmore  Nursery,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  also 
exhibited  French  Alarigolds,  Scotch  striped  Alarigolds, 
a  variety  of  Calendula  officinalis,  and  Antirrhinums. 
Air.  E.  F.  Such,  Alaidenhead,  sent  cut  flowers  of 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Gaillardias,  perennial 
Asters,  Phloxes,  and  annual  Chrysanthemums. 


Stirling  Horticultural. — September  Ath. 

The  annual  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stirling 
Horticultural  Society,  was  opened  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Albert  Place,  on  Thursday  of  the  above  date.  AVithin 
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the  past  few  weeks  gardeners  and  horticulturists 
generally  have  been  reiterating  the  statement  that  the 
season  has  been  a  most  unfavourable  one  for  their 
occupation,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
produce  really  good  stuff.  In  spite  of  this  the 
Stirling  show  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  many 
respects  to  its  predecessors.  The  special  feature 
was  the  remarkably  fine  display  of  vegetables  and  cut 
flowers.  Probably  the  most  successful  prize-taker  in 
the  gardeners’  section  was  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir,  who 
competed  at  this  show  for  the  first  time.  All  through 
the  amateur  section  was  fairly  good,  The  entries  were 
much  the  same  as  last  year.  Messrs.  Drummond  & 
Sons  sent  for  exhibition  a  stand  of  pot  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

The  show  was  opened  shortly  after  one  o’clock  by 
Colonel  Stirling,  of  Gargunnock.  He  said — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to  open  this  flower  show 
to-day,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  flower  shows  are  a  mistake— 
that  the  gardeners  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
flowers  and  fruit  they  are  going  to  exhibit,  and  neglect 
everything  else  in  the  garden.  How  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  opinion  at  all,  and  if  it  should  occur  in  some 
rare  cases,  I  think  that  the  gardener  cannot  have 
the  interests  of  his  employer  at  heart,  or  there  must  be 
something  very  faulty  in  the  management.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  these  shows  engender  a  healthy 
competition  amongst  gardeners  ;  they  see  what  others 
can  produce,  and  those  who  do  not  carry  off  the  prizes 
try  to  improve  their  cultivation,  and  do  better 
another  year.  Then  look  how  the  culture  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  has  been  improved  in  the  country  by 
the  local  shows.  For  instance,  take  my  own  parish. 
The  horticultural  society  has  only  been  in  existence  for 
eight  years,  and  how  much  the  exhibits  have  improved  ? 
You  know  the  proverb,  “Or  bairns  can  read  they  first 
maun  spell  well.”  We  have  got  beyond  the  spelling 
stage,  and  can,  I  think,  now  read  very  fairly,  for  we 
dare  to  exhibit  in  Stirling,  and  take  prizes,  too.  I 
myself  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  naturally  take 
a  great  interest  in  them,  and  I  must  say  I  think  we  are 
steadily  improving  in  the  management  of  our  gardens  ; 
I  am  more  particularly  fond  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  You  must,  most  of  you,  remember  the  day 
when  bedding  out  was  the  rage,  and  when,  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  garden  was  in  a  blaze  of  colour, 
and  very  beautiful  many  were,  too  ;  but  for  the  re¬ 
maining  nine  months  it  was  more  like  a  desert  or 
howling  wilderness.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we 
have  passed  that  stage,  and  that  in  most  gardens  there 
is  something  to  admire  and  study  in  almost  every 
month  of  the  year.  Then,  what  a  feature  herbaceous 
flowers  now  are  in  the  different  shows  ;  to  me  they  are 
themost  extraordinary  of  all  the  exhibits.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  Some  prefer  Dahlias  like  saucers, 
and  Chrysanthemums  like  tea-cups  ;  but  I  must  say  I 
prefer  the  delicate  and  ever-changing  beauty  of  the 
different  herbaceous  flowers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  of  Keir,  took  first  prizes  for  stove 
and  greenhouse  fine-foliaged  plants,  stove  or  greenhouse 
Ferns,  specimen  foliage  plant,  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  also  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  for  a  collection  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect.  Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  Woodville,  took  first  prizes 
for  British  Ferns;  plants  for  table  decoration,  Liliums, 
Cockscombs,  Peas,  and  other  subjects.  Mr.  Hugh 
Watson,  Park  Terrace ;  Mr.  D.  Howie,  Duniewaite  ; 
Mr.  D.  McNeil,  Gargunnock  House  ;  Mr.  D. 
McDonald,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ritchie,  Mr.  J.  Galbraith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Carmichael  were  first  prize  vdnners  in  the  fruit 
section,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ritchie  coming  out  strong  for 
hardy  fruits.  Mr.  D.  McNeil  also  took  the  first  prize 
(a. Silver  Medal)  for  a  basket  of  vegetables  containing 
ten  varieties. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Paraffin  and  Mealy  Bug.— J.  H.  E. :  About  a  wineglassful 
of  paraffin  to  a  pail  of  soapy  water  should  be  quite  safe,  seeiDg 
that  the  Vines  would  be  leafless  at  the  time.  There  would  be  no 
danger  even  to  tender  bark,  provided  the  mixture  is  well  stirred, 
so  as  to  distribute  the  paraffin  through  the  water.  The  soap 
will  assist  in  keeping  the  oil  from  floating  on  the  top.  Possibly 
you  might  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  kerosene  emulsion,  a 
preparation  containing  paraffin,  and  kept  in  stock  by  those  who 
deal  in  insecticides. 

Peaches  Diseased. — Subscriber :  The  Peach  you  sent  us  was 
very  badly  affected  with  the  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium  lasticolor,  which  attacks  not  only  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  but  Grapes  and.  Cucumbers.  '  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  ailment,  for  the  flesh  of  the  Peach  was 
literally  packed  in  places  with  the  twisted,  gouty  and  branching 
threads  of  the  fungus.  When  you  see  your  fruits  commencing 
to  become  spotted  with  pale  brown  or  salmon-coloured  blotches> 


causing  them  to  become  rotten  in  the  same  way  as  that  sent,  you 
may  readily  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  got  the  Peach 
disease  in  your  house,  unless  you  can  prove  that  the  fruits  in 
question  have  simply  been  bruised  or  damaged  in  some  way  or 
other.  As  the  fungus  lives  inside  the  fruit  and  only  grows 
outside  in  order  to  bear  spores,  you  cannot  apply  any  remedy 
to  save  those  fruits  that  are  attacked.  The  only  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  a  close  or  watchful  eye  upon  them,  and  promptly 
remove  those  that  become  spotted  and  burn  them,  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  fungus  to  healthy  fruits  by  the  scattering 
of  the  spores,  which  are  soon  and  very  plentifully  produced  on 
the  surface,  where  it  has  become  brown.  We  have  received 
other  examples  this  season,  and  it  may  be  that  the  sunless  and 
wet  summer  has  favoured  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 

Petunias  and  South  African  Plant. — E.  Nash:  The  seed¬ 
ling  Petunias  you  send  us  are  very  pretty,  owing  to  the  beautiful 
fringing  of  the  petals.  The  lilac  variety  with  purple  veins  is  the 
best.  Both  are  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  either  of  them  is  strictly  new,  although  worthy  of 
preseivation.  The  South  African  bulbous  plant  is  Croeosmia 
aurea,  which  is  often  called  Tritonia  aurea  in  gardens. 

Strawberry'  Plants  Dying. — J.  Holmes :  We  cannot  say  for 
certain  Yvhy  your  two-year-old  plants  should  die  off  without 
knowing  the  conditions,  seeing  them  or  seeing  specimens.  It  is 
just  possible  that  their  roots  are  being  destroyed  by  wireworm, 
by  the  larvae  of  the  Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia  aurata),  by  the  larvee 
of  the  May  Bug  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  or  some  similar  pest. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  assist  you  if  you  send  specimens  of 
roots  and  leaves,  Yvhichever  may  be  injured. 

Supposed  Chrysanthemum. — A.  B. :  The  specimens  you  send 
us  are  not  those  of  a  Chrysanthemum  at  all,  but  Matricaria  inodora 
flore  pleno.  It  is  hardy,  but  being  of  the  nature  of  an  annual 
or  biennial,  requires  to  be  propagated  annually  from  cuttings  to 
preserve  it. 

Various. — Flos :  The  Goat  Willow'  or  Great  Sallow  (Salix 
caprea).  is,  as  you  say,  locally  known  as  Palm,  and  the  flowering 
shoots  are  collected  by  perhaps  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  on  or  about  Palm  Sunday.  The  Silver-weed 
(Potentilla  anserina)  has  yellow  flowers.  The  Silver-bush 
(Antliyllis  Barba- Jo  vis),  has  pale  straw-yellow1  flowers.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  name  Silver  Thistle  is  applied  to  any  particular 
plant,  but  it  might  with  propriety  be  applied  to  Chamcepeuce 
diacantha,  to  the  Milk  Thistle,  also  known  as  Our  Lady’s  Thistle 
(Silybum  Marianum).  Atriplex  patula  is  the  spreading  Orache  ; 
Chenopodium  album  is  the  White  Goosefoot ;  Sisymbrium 
officinale  is  the  Hedge  Mustard  ;  and  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  is 
the  Shepherd’s  Purse.  No  fruits  or  vegetables  grow  wild  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  except  the  Corn  Salad  (Valerianella  olitoria), 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  suburbs,  and  is 
also  cultivated  as  a  vegetable.  Most  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  cultivated  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  more  easily 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  open  space.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds, 
although  it  is  recognised  that  some  sorts  stand  the  fog  and 
smoke  better  than  others.  The  term  “ribbon  gardening’’  is 
applied  to  the  system  of  planting  different  flowers  in  alternate 
and  straight  or  curved  lines.  The  term  “  plat-band  ”  is  borrowed 
from  the  French  plate-bande ,  and  simply  means  a  garden  border. 

Names  of  Plants.— G.  Fordyce :  1,  Davallia  pallida,  also 
known  as  D.  Mooreana  ;  2,  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum 
3,  Pteris  seaberula.  H.  E. :  1,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium  ; 
2,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea  ;  3,  Helianthus  decapetalus  multi- 
florus  ;  4,  Aster  Novi-Belgi.  Dingwall:  The  Fern  is  Davallia 
pedata  ;  the  Pancratium  is  probably  a  variety  of  P.  asiaticum, 
but  we  canuot  be  certain  without  some  knowledge  about  the  size 
of  the  bulb,  its  neck,  leaves,  and  the  pedicels  or  short  stalks  to 
the  flowers,  and  the  bracts.  A.  Brown:  1,  Erica  Tetralix  ;  2, 
Lycopodium  clavatum ;  3,  Lycopodium  Selago  ;  4,  Vaccinium 
Vitis-idea  ;  5,  Narihecium  ossifragura.  A.  M.  D. :  l.Lysimachia 
punctata ;  2,  Aster  Linosyris,  otherwise  called  Linosyris 
vulgaris  ;  3,  Pilumna  nobilis  ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  variety. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  :  Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum. 

Communications  Received. — A.  O. — Mrs.  S. — J.  C. — W. 
Napper.— Symbol.— W.  D.— J.  D.— J.  Wright  (next  week).— 
J.  R.-R.  H.  C.— F.  M.  P.— M.  S.— J.  I.— A.  A.  C.-W.  Parker. 
— A.  B. — W.  F.  (shortly). 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland.— Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.— 
Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Daffodils  and 
other  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots. 

Charles  R.  Shilling,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield.—Trees, 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  8th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Winter  Tares  easier,  owing 
to  large  supplies.  Rye  scarce’ and  dear.  Rape  seed 
firm.  Trefoil  is  3s.  per  cwt.  dearer.  Red  Clover 
steady  ;  White  and  Alsike  unchanged.  Italian  Rye¬ 
grass  is  held  for  an  advance. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Sept.  10t7i. 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  . . .  .per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  ..  per  1-sieve  3  6  5  0  ]  Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  50  0  52  6 

Cherries . J  sieve  i  Peaches _ per  dozen  10  8  0 

Currant,  black,  A  sieve  |  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  red . A  sieve  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  0  Plums _ per  j  sieve  8  0  12  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Ferns, invar,  .perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Arana  Siebolcu  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Balsams - per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Bonvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..perdoz.  9  0  24  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  perdoz.  3  0  GO 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Evergreens, invar,  doz.6  0  24  0  Rhodanthe  .  .per  dcz.  4  0  6  0 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  2  0  4  C  MaiaenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0  Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10  Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0  2  0  Pansy  ..  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 

. doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0  Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

Chrysanthemum,  — scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

12  blms.  1  0  3  0  Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0  6  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  1  6  3  0,  Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0  Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6  0 

Eucharis  ..per  dozen  2  0  4  0  Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Eschseholtzia,12  beh.  —  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

Forget-me-not.l2buns2  0  4  0  —  Red . perdoz.  10  2  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0  —  SafErano  ..perdoz.  10  2  0 

Gladiolus,  various,  — _ dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

12  spikes  1  0  2  0  Stephanotis,  12  sprays  16  3  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10  Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0  3  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0  Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  ....12  bus.  2  6  4  0  Sweet  Peas. -doz.  bns.  10  2  0 

Lilium,  various,  12 bis.  0  6  4  0  Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0 
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J.  Weeks  &  Co .  17 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford's  Antiseptic  ...  17 
Gishurst  Compound  ......  17 

Nicotine  Soap  .  17 

Picrena  . 32 

Manures.  ' 

W.  H.  Beeson  .  17 

Clay’s  Invigorator  .  17 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  .  17 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa  .  31 

Gishurstine  .  17 

A.  Outran! .  IS 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets..  17 

Orchids. 

Charlesworth,  Shnttle- 

Yvorth  &  Co . .  19 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  is 

P.  McArthur .  17 

Roses. 

H.  English .  7 

Seeds. 

R.  Sydenham  .  19 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English .  17 

Howard  . 17 

E.  Pynaert .  17 

Strawberries. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  17 

J.  Cornish  .  17  • 

T.  Laxton  .  17 

W.  Lovel  &  Son  .  17 

T.  Rivers  &  Son  .  17 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  19 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
uotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*<*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  W ednesday  Morning. 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


FINEST 

SELECTED 

ROOTS, 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
„  B,  262  ,, 

?9  ,,  30/  ,, 

„  D.  .,  134  „ 

99  ,,  96  ., 

99  99  60  ,, 


Price,  42s.  Od, 
21s.  Od. 
,,  15s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 
7s.  6(1. 
5s.  Od. 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  fc 

Collection  51,  containing  2.923  Bnibs,  price  105s.  Od. 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

S, 

T, 


1.909 

1.280 

680 

424 

315 

203 

114 


99 

99 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


63s.  Od. 
42s.  Od. 
21s.  Od. 
15s.  Od, 
10s.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
5s.  Od. 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.IVI  the  Queen 
;and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

CHARLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  J  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS, 

Heaton,  Bradford,  &  213,  Park  Rd.,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  fresh  importations.  An  inspection  respectfully 
solicited. 


FREE 


§« 
-4—>  cd 
GO  CO 
CIO  ,  ( — j 

03  « 


CARRIAGE. 
PACKAGE. 
CATALOGUES. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme. 

MrJODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  liis  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILJIURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD ,  OXFORD. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  Listof  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

PONKEY  POTTERIES 

mum,  mm  WALES, 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  k  SEES 


ji; 

UllUilUl 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Je  wellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  GAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  been  sent  to  all  friends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card. 

1  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible,  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received— NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FREBSIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  than  most  others  in  my  List. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING, 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  is.  6 d.  doz., 

11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  flowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9 d.  doz., 
4s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100 ;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  ICO;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

!  IViAKE  k  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  ,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d  ;  Red,  Is.  9d. 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz.  11s.,  13s.  and  16s  100. 

I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulbocodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  6d. 
Pheasant  Eye,  4 d. ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  foicing,  Is.  Id.  ;  Bur- 
bidgei.  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  Sd. ;  Stella.  9d. ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  3d. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval 
laris.  Is.  6d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d.  ;  Horsfieldi,  Ss. 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Gloriosa, 
Is.  Od. ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is.  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque,  2s.  6d.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size. 
Is.  to  Is.  Od  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  2s.  100 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  100.  Scilla  sibirica 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6 d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower 
Sd.  dozen  ;  4s.  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large 
8  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  6 d.  dozen  ;  candidum,  2s.  Od.  dozen 
English  Iris,  3s.  6d.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones 
single,  2s.  100  ;  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100 
ISs.  1  000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS : —  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  rare  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOW’ER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


M 

D 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  hy  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  2.  SON  S 

[CDOCVFRUIT  TREES 

ULIiOLl  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canhuy 

El  SS  VIEW  KUR,SRR,IR§r  JERSEY. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  tc  Purcliaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’ s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  ME3BBBBS  &  Co., SUlegom (Holland).! 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS 


We  have  now  in  stock  some  excellent  samples  of  the 
above,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  low  prices  on 
application. 

HURST  &  SON, 

152,  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 

Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  22nd. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's, 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  23rd. — Grape  and  Dahlia  Exhibitions  and 
Conferences  at  Chiswick. 

Wednesday,  September  24th. — Chiswick  Conferences  continued. 

Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  September  25th.  —Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Friday,  September  26th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  27th.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  46. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IIThe  Chiswick  Dahlia  Conference. — Tlie 
^  recent  delightful  weather  has  been  so 
happy  for  Dahlias  that  groovers  are  very 
hopeful  of  being  able  to  make  a  specially  fine 
display  of  blooms  at  Chiswick  next  Tuesday. 
As  the  exhibitors  will  he  untrammelled  by 
any  show  rules  or  regulations  it  would  be 
pleasing  if  they  could  devise  other  than  the 
now  somewhat  formal  methods  of  showing 
flowers  which  prevail.  Still,  there  are  certain 
limitations  laid  down  in  the  schedule  that 
has  been  issued,  which,  it  would  seem,  do 
restrict  methods  of  showing  ;  as  for  instance, 
in  the  collection  classes,  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  are  restricted  to  one  bloom  of  a  variety 
only. 

Why,  in  promoting  a  conference  and 
exhibition  of  this  sort,  an  absolutely  free 
hand  was  not  allowed  to  exhibitors,  passes 
comprehension  ;  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  not  only  blooms  of  ah  kinds  would  have 
been  welcomed,  but  shown  in  any  novel 
form  that  the  fancy  cf  the  exhibitor  might 
dictate.  There  is  an  odd  distinction  found 
in  the  schedule,  which  requires  explanation. 
Group  C  is  for  “Cactus  or  Decorative  Dahlias,” 
the  latter  and  presumably  wider  term  being 
meant  to  include  the  former.  A  note  of  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  methods  of  showing  the 
flower  alters  the  phrase  into  “  Cactus  and 
Decorative  ”  Dahlias,  thus  creating  defined 
distinctions.  We  had  imagined  that  the  term 
“  Cactus  ”  had,  in  regard  to  the  particular 
section  of  flowers  referred  to,  almost  become 
a  misnomer,  because  so  many  of  the  blooms 
are  now  not  of  Cactus  form,  but  flat-petahed 
and  ungainly.  As  Mr.  Girdlestone  is  to  read 
a  paper  on  single  and  decorative  Dahlias, 
perhaps  he  will  explain  the  distinctions 
somewhat  fully. 
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The  term  “  Decorative  ”  may  he  a  con¬ 
venient  one,  because  it  includes  everything, 
and  yet  it  is  absurd,  because  it  excludes 
many  of  the  most  decorative  Dahlias 
we  have.  However,  we  hope  the  Dahlia 
Conference  will  be  well  attended,  that  the 
papers  will  show  originality  and  be  instruc¬ 
tive,  that  fine  weather  may  prevail,  and 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  may  find 
the  gathering  a  success. 

TTutumn  Roses. — What  a  fine  time  we  have 
J'  had  for  autumn  Roses,  and  how  beautiful 
they  have  bloomed  !  Teas  especially  have 
been  truly  glorious,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  make  up  a  really  fine  show 
had  there  been  one  specially  organised  for 
the  queen  of  flowers.  But  the  other  day,  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  the  classes  for  Roses 
brought  some  most  beautiful  blooms — flowers 
which  quite  took  all  who  saw  them  by 
surprise. 

During  the  preceding  week  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  made, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  of  the  most 
charming  displays,  largely  with  cut  Roses, 
that  Ave  have  seen  this  year ;  Avhilst  in  all 
directions  Ave  learn  of  the  Avealth  of  beauty 
Avhich  autumn  Roses  have  furnished.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  National  Rose  Society, 
Avhich  is  ostensibly  the  special  protector  and 
sujAporter  of  Rose  culture,  does  not  establish 
at  least  one  good  autumn  sIioav  for  Roses,  so 
that  the  fullest  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
those  Avho  have  flowers  to  sIioav  Avliat  can  be 
done  in  the  Avay  of  bloom  production  in 
September  as  Avell  as  in  -July!  Of  course  Ave 
may  never  hope  to  find  the  glorious  blooms 
of  midsummer  excelled  at  Michaelmas,  but 
at  least  it  may  be  shoAvn  that  the  autumn 
can  produce  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
flowers.  It  is  even  just  possible  that  under 
the  cooler  skies  some  of  the  delicately-tinted 
floAvers  may  come  even  more  richly  coloured 
in  the  autumn  than  in  summer. 

The  National  Society  prefers  to  spend  its 
efforts  in  one  or  two  summer  exhibitions, 
and  as  Ave  have  too  often  seen,  the  beauties  of 
the  blooms  have  been  early  destroyed  by  the 
prevalent  heat.  In  the  autumn,  if  florvers 
are  not  so  large,  they  are  at  least  enduring, 
because  of  more  favourable  temperature,  Avhilst 
the  long  dewy  nights  help  so  much  to  keep 
aphis  in  check.  If  a  feAv  of  the  trade  groAvers 
would  just  for  once  combine  and  make  up  a 
sort  of  honorary  autumn  Rose  shoAv,  they 
would  do  much  to  give  impetus  to  Rose  culture. 

HjOAiATOs. — Whilst  avc  have  been  revelling  in 
gloriously  warm  weather,  Avhich  Avould 
have  helped  splendidly  to  ripen  our  outdoor 
Tomato  crops,  the  growers  of  these  look  upon 
scenes  of  blackened  devastation,  produced  by 
the  Avell-knoAvn  Potato  fungus,  which,  under 
Avhatever  scientific  name,  remains  a  deadly 
enemy  to  the  exotic  Tomato  Perhaps  Ave 
may  go  rather  farther  and  say  that  the  uoav 
popular  fruit  is  this  season  the  victim  of 
unusual  cold  and  Avet,  for  did  Avarmth  prevail 
the  disease  Avould  be  set  at  defiance.  It  is  a 
fact  Avhich  must'  be  fully  faced  by  would-be 
growers  of  Tomatos  outdoors  henceforth  that 
this  disease  is  far  more  harmful  to  the  Tomato 
than  to  the  Potato,  relatively. 

Let  the  fungus  strike  the  Potato  plant 
ever  so  badly  Ave  certainly  find  the  root  fruit 
produced  fairly  intact  in  many  cases,  and  in 
others  always  a  greater  or  lesser  produce,  so 
that  something  is  always  plucked  from  the 
fire.  The  Tomato  plant,  however,  carries  on 
all  its  productive  force  above  ground,  and 
has  no  reserve  belorv  as  the  Potato  has.  Not 
only  does  the  plant  exhibit  evidences  of  the 
wretched  black  fungus  first,  but  the  fruits, 
AA'liilst  still  immature,  are  affected  also,  and 
fruit  and  plant  soon  decays  and  dies. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  left  useful  but 
the  stakes  to  Avhich  the  plants  have  been 
attached.  It  is  thus  made  obvious  that  out¬ 


door  Tomato  culture  is  of  a  specially  risky 
nature.  We  cannot  hope  to  see  disease-resist¬ 
ing  varieties  raised  as  we  have  of  Potatos, 
because  even  these  latter  do  not  resist,  so  far 
as  the  plant  groAvth  is  concerned.  To  be 
successful  Avith  outdoor  Tomatos  Ave  should 
have  previous  knoAvledge  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  season — that  is,  hoAvever,  impossible.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  create  the  conditions 
essential  for  successful  culture  by  erecting 
large  areas  of  glass-houses,  and  that  produces 
Tomatos  Avith  assured  certainty.  Probably 
those  who  have  done  so  have  found  the  results 
on  the  average  better  than  are  those  resulting 
from  outdoor  culture,  Avhen  so  many  seasons 
prove  to  be  disastrous. 

- - 

Ware  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  9  th  inst.,  the  Rev.  A.  Lofts  presiding. 
The  members  assembled  in  force  to  hear  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  H.  Brown  on  “Strawberries.”  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  a  very  practical  manner,  and  evoked  a 
lengthy  discussion.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Brown  for  his  paper. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Edward  Jones,  late 
foreman  at  Dogmersfield  Park,  as  gardener  to  J.  M. 
Carr  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Lancing  Manor,  Sussex.  Mr.  E. 
Bryant,  late  general  foreman  at  the  Hoo  Gardens, 
Welwyn,  as  gardener  to  T.  Gill,  Esq.,  Bickham, 
Roborough,  South  Devon.  Mr.  T.  Gale,  formerly 
gardener  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  Ramsbury 
Manor,  near  Hungerford,  Wilts,  as  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Richard  Dawson,  Holne  Park,  Ashburton, 
Devon.  Mr.  John  Pearce,  formerly  of  Shalimar, 
Ewell,  Surrey,  as  gardener  to  John  Wainewright, 
Esq.,  Belmont,  Lee,  Kent. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists,  &c. — 
At  a  meeting  of  this  body  in  the  rooms  of  the  Casino, 
Ghent,  on  Monday  the  8th  inst.,  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded  to  M.  Baumann  and  to  MM.  Edm. 
Yervaet  &  Co.  for  Araucaria  excelsa  Yervaeti.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  the  latter  for  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  delicata.  Aerides  Ballantinianum  and 
A.  Sanderianum  were  exhibited  by  M.  A.  Yan  Imschoot, 
who  received  Certificates  of  Merit  for  them.  A  like 
award  was  made  to  M.  Ch.  Blocykens  for  five  seedlings 
of  Anthurium  Rothschildianum. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  —  The  flowers  of  a 
variety  named  Edith  Owen  are  semi-double,  deep 
rose,  and  tinted  Avith  violet.  Both  the  flowers  and 
trusses  are  large,  and  if  the  plant  is  floriferous  it 
should  be  a  very  ornamental  variety.  Beauty  of 
Castle  Hill  has  equally  large  semi-double  flowers  as 
the  last,  but  the  petals  are  broad,  and  of  a  soft  orange- 
red.  Both  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  10th  inst., 
when  First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded. 

Pentstemons  from  Rothesay.  —  Some  spikes  of 
seedling  Pentstemons  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Bell,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Chapel-Hill  Nursery,  Rothesay, 
N.  B.  The  finest  one  has  a  pale  rose  or  nearly 
Avhite  tube,  but  the  lamina  is  a  warm  carmine, 
with  a  broad  deep  crimson  band  across  the  base  of  the 
three  lower  segments.  The  spike  was  densely  arranged 
with  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  were  short,  giving 
the  Avhole  a  very  compact  appearance.  The  flowers  of 
another  kind  were  of  a  deep  purple-red,  with  a  more 
Avidely  expanded  lamina,  and  the  throat  was  Avhite, 
richly  striped  Avith  crimson-purple  along  the  lower 
side  of  the  tube,  and  towards  the  mouth. 

Gladioli.— A  variety  named  Purity  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Aquariumon  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  blush- white.  There 
are  about  nine  open  flowers  on  the  spike,  and  ten  buds 
in  various  stages  of  progress.  The  floAvers  of  Vicar  of 
Westwell  are  of  large  size  and  deep  salmon-orange,  with 
two  of  the  lower  segments  of  a  French-Avhite  on  the 
lower  half,  on  which  Avas  a  median  purple  blotch. 
There  were  thirteen  open  flowers  and  eight  buds  on  the 
spike  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House, 
Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  arvarded  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Shah. — The  floAver  heads 
of  this  are  ol  good  average  size  for  a  Pompon,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance.  They  are  of  a  golden 
buff-yellow  lading  to  a  bright  yelloAV  Avhen  old.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  Avas  aAvarded  it  when  shown 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


The  Eradicating  Weeder. —  Before  us  lies  a  novel 
sort  of  a  tool  patented  by  Messrs.  G.  R.  King  &  Co., 
seedsmen  and  ironmongers,  Torquay.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  hand  hoes  usually  seen  in  gardens, 
and  used  amongst  such  things  as  Onions,  Carrots  and 
other  seed  crops  ;  it  may  be  utilised  for  exactly  the 
same  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  handle  and  a  steel 
blade  bent  below  the  middle  at  less  than  a  right  angle. 
Instead  of  the  bend  being  angled  it  is  rounded.  There 
is  also  a  bent  portion  close  to  the  handle  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  workman  when  using  the  tool.  The 
whole  length  of  the  blade,  including  the  curved  angle, 
is  sharpened  on  both  edges  and  also  at  the  point, 
which  is  slightly  over  an  inch  in  Avidth.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  bending  of  the  blade,  the  long  and  also  the 
short  portion,  as  well  as  the  curved  angle  or  the  point, 
may  be  used  alternately  at  will,  according  to  the  width 
or  otherwise  of  the  space  between  the  rows  of  seedlings. 
It  would  therefore,  as  elsewhere  stated  to  do,  prove  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labour  often  spent  upon 
weeding  by  the  unaided  hand.  The  different  widths 
would  also  be  an  advantage  gained  over  the  hoe  of 
the  ordinary  type  of  any  particular  length. 

Reappearance  of  Vegetation  in  the  Island  of 
Krakatau. — Dr.  Treub,  the  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  Buitenzorg,  Java,  has  just  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  vegetation  in  the  island  of  Krakatan. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  seven  years  ago  part  of  the 
island  was  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  the  rest  covered  Avith 
ashes  and  pumice  stone  by  a  volcano  during  the  terrible 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1883.  The  island  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Treub  three  years  afterwards,  when  he 
found  it  covered  with  vegetation  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  plants  could  not 
have  groAvn  up  from  the  roots,  nor  from  seeds  that  had 
existed  before  the  eruption,  because  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  volcano  must  have  killed  everything,  however 
tenacious  of  life.  The  whole  island  that  remained 
above  water  Avas  covered  with  volcanic  matter  to  a 
depth  varying  from  3  ft.  to  240  ft.  The  vegetation 
could  not  have  been  introduced  by  man,  for  the  island 
is  uninhabited  and  difficult  of  access.  It  is  believed 
that  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds,  the  Avind,  or  sea 
currents.  The  greater  part  of  the  vegetation  consisted 
of  Ferns,  of  which  Dr.  Treub  picked  up  eleven  species, 
along  with  stray  specimens  of  Phanerogams  in  flower, 
such  as  may  be  found  on  coral  reefs.  Ferns  -  Avere  not 
aboriginally  inhabitants  of  the  island,  according  to  Dr. 
Treub’s  finding.  Everywhere  there  are  green  patches 
of  vegetation  of  an  algal  nature,  Avhich  have  covered 
the  debris,  and  enabled  it  to  absorb  moisture,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  Ferns,  and  those  again  for 
flowering  plants. 

- — ->x<- - 

MRS.  PINGE’S  BLACK  MUSCAT 

GRAPE. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  this  variety  in  your  contemporary  The  Garden,  but  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Avriter  of 
the  paragraph  (p.  135)  really  means  ;  it  seems  so  like 
laughing  and  crying  all  in  one  breath,  that  it  reminds 
us  of  the  old  familiar  story  of  “First  she  would,  and 
then  she  wouldn’t,  then  she  smiled  and  said  she 
couldn’t.”  There  is,  however,  one  thing  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  Mr.  Iggulden  has  had  the  courage  to  confess, 
in  an  unmistakable  manner,  that  he  is  a  dead  failure  in 
growing  highly-finished  fruit  of  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black 
Muscat  Grape. 

This,  forsooth,  might  be  no  fault  of  his,  as  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  some  districts  are  more  favourable  to 
its  successful  culture  than  others.  Be  this  as  it  may, 

I  have  for  many  years  seen  the  handiwork  of  most  of 
the  more  important  gardeners  and  Grape-growers  in  the 
western  and  southern  counties,  aud  during  the  long 
time  I  was  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.  ’s  traveller, 
have  frequently  met  Avith  extraordinary  samples  of  this 
superb  Grape,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  an  enthusiast  would  offer  substantial  prizes  at  one 
of  the  great  shows  for  the  best  fruits  of  this  kind,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  together  such  an 
array  of  exhibits  as  would  dispel  all  the  prejudice  which 
such  an  effusion  as  at  p.  135  is  likely  to  cause.  Never 
was  there  a  more  miserable  attempt  to  damn  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  most  distinct  Grape  known  ;  and  now,  with 
a  view  of  making  the  subject  an  interesting  one,  I  Avill 
tell  you  something  of  its  secret  history. 

If  there  is  one  gentleman’s  seat  in  the  Exeter  district 
lovelier  than  another,  it  Avould  be  Pitt  House,  near 
Chudleigli.  Its  gardens  and  charming  grounds  Avere 
designed  and  planted  by  my  old  master,  the  late  Mr. 
Pince,  about  the  year  1852,  and  the  gardener  there 
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then  was  a  sturdy,  sharp  and  active  young  man  named 
John  Dawe,  chosen  by  Mr.  Pince  as  likely  to  suit  the 
new  place.  That  same  John  Dawe  is  gardener  there 
now,  and  although  age  is  creeping  on  him,  he  can  still 
grow  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  to  perfection,  and  last  week 
he  wrote  me  saying  that  the  Vines  at  Pitt  were  planted 
in  May,  1853,  and  amongst  them  a  sort  labelled  Red 
Muscatel.  In  1859  this  Vine  produced  an  immense 
crop,  the  black  oval-shaped  berries  being  unusually 
fine.  He  took  a  bunch  to  Mr.  Pince  that  season,  hoping 
to  obtain  from  him  its  correct  name. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pince  were  much  pleased  with 
its  flavour  and  appearance,  and  curious  to  relate,  Mrs. 
Pince  discovered  two  stones  or  seeds  in  the  fruit,  which 
were  perfectly  round  and  different  from  the  others. 
These  Mrs.  Pince  sowed,  and  from  them  sprang  a 
white  Grape  and  a  black  Grape  ;  the  former  was  named 
Mrs.  Pince’s  White  Muscat,  and  is  sometimes  met  with 
even  now,  but  it  never  became  popular,  and  the  latter 
is  the  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat.  Mr.  Dawe  further 
records  that  a  Black  Prince  grew  on  one  side  of  the 
aforesaid  Red  Muscatel,  and  a  Black  Frontignan  on  the 
other,  and  remarks  that  the  form  of  the  bunch  of  Mrs. 
Pince’s  Black  Muscat  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
Black  Prince.  All  he  says  concerning  its  culture  is  : — 
“To  grow  it  well  you  must  treat  it  the  same  as  yoil 
would  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  otherwise  it  is  likely 
to  set  badly,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  most 
perfect  bunches  come  from  the  older  Vines,  and  if 
ripened  by  October  will  keep  free  from  damp  and 
shrivelling  for  several  months.’’ 


I  have  just  returned  from  Devonshire,  and  on 
Saturday  week,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  market  growers  in  that 
part — viz.,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Exeter — he  remarked  that 
he  was  about  to  plant  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat 
extensively  for  market  work,  so  high  was  his  opinion 
of  it.  His  famous  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  all 
over  then,  but  he  showed  me,  among  others,  a  large 
vinery  about  100  ft.  long,  by  8  ft.  wide  (span-roofed), 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  —a  truly  magnificent 
display  of  the  Grape-grower’s  art,  which  can,  perhaps, 
only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  initiated,  but 
•has  nevertheless  enthralling  beauties  of  its  own. 

It  was  the  year  after  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  was 
distributed  that  I  started  as  a  crock  boy  at  the  old 
Exeter  Nursery,  and  so  for  many  years  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  how  it  was  cultivated  there, 
the  great  feature  being  to  always  remember  that  this 
Grape  is  most  essentially  a  late  Grape,  and  to  treat  it 
as  such. —  TV.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- - - 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  FLORE 

PLBNO. 

In  characters  and  general  appearance  this  plant  closely 
resembles  Z.  elegans,  and  has  flower  heads  similar  in 
size.  The  leaves  are,  however,  narrower,  hairy,  and 
although  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  they  do  not  clasp 
the  stems  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Z.  elegans.  The 
flower  heads  of  the  type  or  single  form  have  golden 
yellow  or  orange  rays,  and  continue  to  be  produced 
throughout  the  summer.  The  stems  grow  from  12  ins. 
to  18  ins.  in  height  according  to  soil,  the  amount  of 


space  they  are  given  to  develop,  and  the  nature  of  the 
season.  The  species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Central  America,  and  requires  similar  treatment  to  the 
Mexican  and  better  known  Z.  elegans.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  double  form  represented  by  our 
illustration  is  more  ornamental  and  more  appreciated 
in  gardens  than  the  single.  The  large,  closely  imbri¬ 
cated  heads  are  certainly  more  conspicuous,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  effective  in  the  flower  garden.  A  bed  of  well- 
grown  Zinnias,  whether  of  Z.  elegans  or  Z.  Haageana, 
is  a  welcome  relief  to  the  overdone  Pelargoniums. 
- - 

HYBRID  STREPTOOARPUS. 

Since  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Green  used  to  bring  up  in¬ 
teresting  specimens  to  the  South  Kensington  meetings, 
no  one  seems  to  have  done  much  with  the  genus  until 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  took  it  in  hand.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  Dunnii  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
were  confined  to  blue,  violet,  white,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  hues.  The  flowers  of  S.  Dunnii  are  of  a  brick- 
red,  and  therefore  added  something  entirely  fresh  to 
the  list  of  Streptoearpus  in  cultivation  previous  to  that 
time.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  S.  polyantha  and 
S.  Dunnii,  all  the  kinds  produce  a  number  of  leaves 
from  the  crown  or  rootstock.  The  solitary  leaf  of  the 
latter  under  favourable  conditions  attains  a  length  of 
3  ft.,  and  18  ins.  in  breadth  or  more.  The  flower 
scape  develops  a  large  cymose  panicle  of  tubular  flowers. 
The  flowers  of  S.  Rexii  (generally  twin  on  a  scape)  were 
crossed  by  pollen  taken  from  S.  Dunnii,  and  from  the 
result  the  hybrid  seedling  S.  kewensis  was  obtained. 


This  produces  large  flowers  of  bright  reddish  mauve, 
striped  in  the  throat  with  brownish  purple.  A  number 
of  flowers  are  produced  on  a  scape. 

Another,  and  even  a  prettier  variety,  is  found  in 
S.  Watsoni,  which  was  obtained  from  S.  parviflorus, 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  S.  Dunnii.  The  flowers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  S.  kewensis,  and  rosy  purple, 
striped  with  red  in  the  white  throat.  The  flower  stems 
are  numerous  from  the  base  of  the  solitary  leaf,  and 
carry  from  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  each.  Another 
seedling  from  the  same  parentage  as  the  last,  and  named 
White  Pet,  has  white  flowers,  striped  with  yellow  and 
violet  in  the  throat.  All  are  easily  grown  in  pots,  but 
they  also  succeed  wonderfully  when  planted  out  along 
the  borders  of  the  walks  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
in  properly  prepared  light  soil.  The  quantity  of 
bloom  produced  is  simply  wonderful.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  improvement  already  effected  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  or  lapse  into  oblivion  at  this  juncture, 
but  that  improved  strains  will  continue  to  be  produced 
till  improvements  have  been  effected  similar  to  what  is 
seen  in  the  Gloxinias  of  the  present  day. 

- - 

HOPS. 

It  seems  but  a  few  weeks  since,  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  giving  patient  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  troubles,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  Hop 
industry.  The  general  conclusion  seemed  to  be,  from  the 
evidence,  that  only  protection  in  some  form,  such  as 
checking  the  importation  of  foreign  Hop3  or  of  putting 
some  stop  to  the  use  of  other  ingredients  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beer,  would  do  the  Hop  growers  any  good. 


It  sounds  very  odd  now,  and  after  so  short  an  interval 
also,  to  learn  that  Hops  are  fetching  remarkably  high 
prices  in  the  market — indeed,  are  obtaining  tip-top 
prices,  with  the  result  that  those  who  have  good 
samples  will  this  year  make  small  fortunes.  The  Hop 
industry  is  certainly  a  very  uncertain  one.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  as  uncertain  as  is  hardy  tree  fruit  culture. 
When  there  is  a  poor  season,  prices  rule  high  ;  when 
we  have  a  good  season  they  are  low,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  bulk  produced  largely  exceeds  the 
demand.  But  if  Hops  be  a  speculative  crop,  it  does 
seem  as  if  those  who  speculate  in  them  have  their  wins 
sometimes,  as  this  year,  when  sums  almost  fabulous 
in  amount  are  being  netted.  After  all,  we  may  ask, 
what  have  the  Hop  growers  to  contend  with  that  is 
more  exasperating  than  is  late  white  frost  with  fruit 
growers,  or  disease  with  Potato  producers  ?  It  would 
be  stupid  to  demand  protection  from  these  evils, 
because  the  Legislature  cannot  give  it,  and  whilst  Hop 
growers  have  found  in  cold  springs,  excessive  blight 
and  mildew,  and  attacks  from  bees,  reverses  hard  to  bear, 
they  have  also  found  occasional  gains,  as  the  present 
season  shows.  As  horticulturists,  we  have  no  great 
concern  with  Hop  growers,  but  all  the  same  desire  to 
see  the  prosperity  of  all  sections  of  soil  cultivators. 
Still,  there  must  be  no  legislation  for  this  or  that  soil 
industry  which  is  intended  to  specially  favour  certain 
growers  at  the  expense  of  all  other  persons.  We  have 
got  past  the  days  of  legislative  protection,  and  may 
now  take  it  for  granted  that  after  the  extraordinary 
prices  now  being  paid  for  Hops,  we  shall  hear  no 
further  demand  for  it  in  relation  to  Hop  cultivation. 

- -»2<e- - 

NOTES  FROM  FELIXSTOWE. 

The  yellow  cliffs  of  Felixstowe,  with  their  wonderful 
antediluvian  remains,  have  doubtless  an  ancient 
history  dating  back  far  into  the  remote  ages  of  the 
past.  Here  the  geologist  may  pursue,  to  his  heart’s 
content,  his  fascinating  pastime  of  digging  out  and  dis¬ 
covering  fossil  treasures,  which  to  him  are  rewards  of 
his  labour  and  his  love.  Not  so  is  my  mission  ;  I  look 
rather  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  my  pleasure  and 
profit,  than  presume  to  dive  down  into  the  bowels  of 
our  mysterious  planet.  Enough  for  me  is  it  that  the 
earth  is  fair  to  behold,  and  full  of  the  marvels  of 
vegetable  matter. 

The  visitor  to  Felixstowe,  whether  he  be  geologically 
or  botanieally  inclined,  cannot  fail  to  find  much  food 
for  reflection  and  digestion.  With  a  salubrity  of 
climate  not  to  be  excelled  on  the  east  coast,  by  virtue 
of  its  unique  position,  it  is  at  once  a  splendid  field  for 
the  rambling  botanist,  and  an  admirable  temporary 
home  for  those  in  search  of  health  and  rest.  Situated 
between  the  rivers  Orwell  and  Deben,  on  a  high 
plateau  of  land,  it  is  claimed  that  the  aqueous  vapours 
brought  down  by  these  tidal  rivers  commingling  with 
the  vast  volumes  of  marine  air  from  the  German  Ocean, 
produce  such  an  exhilarating  and  yet  warm  and  sweet 
atmosphere  as  to  be  suited  to  all  classes  of  invalids. 
And  what  is  agreeable  to  these  prostiate  people,  must 
surely  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  vegetation.  Trees 
have,  however,  not  yet  been  submitted  to  trial,  as 
Felixstowe  is  in  a  condition  of  transition,  and  art  has 
not  yet  been  invoked  to  mend  nature.  Shrubs  are 
pretty  plentiful,  and  embrace  such  things  as  Arbutus, 
Laurel,  Lilac,  Weigela,  Cupressus,  Tamarisk,  &c.,  this 
latter  graceful  shrub  assuming,  where  not  cut  down 
annually,  tree-like  proportions. 

Houses  here  and  there  exhibit  some  pretence  to  and 
love  of  floricultural  decoration,  but  for  the  most  part 
Flora’s  aid  is  little  dreamt  of.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
ephemeral  character  of  Felixstowe  as  a  health  resort 
during  the  summer  months.  The  lover  of  nature — 
vegetable  nature — however,  need  not  repine,  for  an 
excursion  to  the  salt  marshes  just  outside  the  town  will 
refresh  his  vision  with  many  beautiful  marine  subjects, 
now  in  their  full  glory,  glistening  and  glowing  in  the 
warm  September  sun.  The  sweet-scented  pink-flowered 
maritime  plant,  the  Thrift  or  Sea-pink  (Armeria 
vulgaris),  is  especially  abundant,  as  is  also  the  white, 
dwarf,  and  interesting  Bladder- Campion  (Silene  mar- 
itima).  Patches  of  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger) 
occur  frequently,  and  that  pretty  trailing  Grass-vetch, 
Lathyrus  Nissolia,  raises  its  beautiful  pea-shaped 
flowers  for  our  admiration.  Many  other  less  rare  but 
not  less  beautiful  wildings  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.  Even  the  Sea-barley  (Hordeum  maritimum) 
here  persists,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
One  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  variety  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crag  cliffs, 
is  the  presence  of  numerous  springs  issuing  out  from 
the  junction  of  the  crag  strata  and  the  London  clay. 

The  possibilities  of  Felixstowe,  which  at  the  present 
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time  reminds  one  of  fairer  climes,  were  well  summed 
up  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  Canou  Barker, 
rector  of  Marylelione,  who  speaks  with  an  experience 
of  thirty-five  years.  Pie  avers  that  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  have  a  glory 
of  a  certain  kind  not  to  be  excelled  even  by  the 
Engadine. 

Such  testimony,  from  such  a  source,  should  have  its 
effect,  and  when  the  multiplication  of  villa  residences 
ensues,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  record,  in  greater 
detail,  more  attraction  for  and  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
floral  art.  As  I  intend  visiting  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  gardens  here,  my  notes  of  them  may  be 
acceptable.  [Yes.— Ed.]. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  JV. 
- - 

SPIRAL  CELLS  IN  SEEDS. 

Spiral  structures  of  various  forms  are  often  found  in 
plants — for  instance,  in  the  stem  of  the  Melon,  in  the 
leaf-stalk  of  the  Rhubarb,  in  the  wood  of  the  Yew,  in 
the  leaf  of  an  Orchid  (Saccolabium),  and  in  the  testa 
(outer  coat)  of  certain  seeds. 

When  the  seeds  of  Collomia  grandiflora  and  C.  rosea 
(order,  Polemoniacere)  are  placed  in  water  the  spiral 
cells  are  set  free,  and  they  envelop  the  seed  with  a 
mucilaginous  coat.  The  liberation  of  the  spiral  cells  can 
be  easily  seen  by  anyone  who  possesses  a  microscope,  and 
carries  out  the  following  instructions  First  cut  a  thin 
section  of  a  seed,  place  it  on  a  glass  slip,  and  lay  over 
it  a  thin  cover-glass.  Now  place  the  slip  on  the  stage, 
which  must  be  in  a  horizontal  position,  screw  on  a  low 
power  objective,  and  arrange  a  good  dark  ground  illumi¬ 
nation,  either  by  means  of  a  parabole,  spot-lens,  or  ob¬ 
lique  light  from  the  mirror.  With  careful  manipulation 
let  a  drop  of  water  run  under  the  cover-glass ;  the  instant 
the  water  touches  the  testa  of  the  seed  the  spiral  cells 
will  burst  forth,  when  the  sight  is  grand.  So  suddenly 
does  this  take  place  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
section  whilst  the  water  is  running  in,  or  else  the 
observer  will  be  too  late,  and  only  see  the  seed  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  floeculent  mass  of  spiral  cells. 

The  explanation  of  this  wonderful  sight  may  be  stated 
thus  :  The  spiral  cell  or  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  cell 
filled  with  a  gummy  substance.  The  membrane  of 
this  outer  cell  is  so  weak,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
spiral  cell  so  great,  that  the  action  of  water  causes  the 
membrane  to  burst  ;  the  gum  is  dissolved  and  the 
spiral  cell  set  free.  The  gummy  substance  in  the 
cell  being  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  this  by  first  letting  some  spirit  run  under  the 
cover-glass,  and  then  gradually  dilute  with  water  until 
the  spiral  fibres  burst  forth.  The  seeds  of  Salvia 
Yerbenaca  and  Wild  Clary  also  contain  spiral  cells, 
and  may  be  used  instead  of  Collorma. 

The  seeds  of  Salvia  were  formerly  used  for  eye 
complaints,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
medicinal  properties.  These  seeds  may  be  obtained 
from  any  seedsman  for  a  few  pence.  They  are  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  getting,  as  the  sight  is  not  only 
interesting  to  the  botanist,  but  to  his  friends  who 
enjoy  an  occasional  peep  through  the  microscope  at 
the  wondrous  works  of  nature. — B.  T.  B. 

- - 

CHINA  ASTERS  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  large  number  of  these  showy  annuals  are  now  on 
trial  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick,  and  have  been  at  their  best  for  some  time. 
They  represent  many  coloured  varieties  belonging 
mostly  to  old  and  well-known  races  or  strains,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Double  German  Crown  Aster, 
also  known  as  the  Cockade,  and  the  Comet  Aster. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  far  more  floriferous  than  others  ; 
but  the  cold  wet  summer  which  has  just  passed  has  been 
unfavourable  to  them,  more  particularly  the  Dwarf 
Victoria  Asters,  some  of  the  line's  of  which  are  blanky 
owing  to  the  little  growth  made,  while  some  of  them 
have  died  out.  Looked  at  from  a  short  distance,  the 
square  which  they  occupy  presents  a  varied  and  gay 
appearance,  owing  to  the  blending  of  so  many  lively 
hues.  The  only  thing  which  detracts  from  the  general 
effect  is  that  dwarf  kinds  alternate  with  tall  ones 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  graduated  series  with 
the  tallest  at  the  hack,  as  they  would  be  if  planted 
solely  for  decorative  effect  in  beds  or  borders. 

One  of  the  showiest,  most  floriferous,  and  therefore 
most  useful  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  Victoria 
strain.  The  plants  mostly  all  attain  the  average 
height  of  1  ft.,  with  ascending  branches  each  terminating 
in  a  large  and  solitary  head.  The  florets  are  regularly 
and  closely  imbricated  and  horizontal,  or  slightly 
recurved.  Names  are  given  to  each  variety  indicating 
the  colour  merely  ;  but  such  names  are  often  misleading 


if  translated  literally.  For  instance,  that  named  Dark 
Scarlet  is  really  an  intense  red,  there  being  no  such 
colour  as  a  real  scarlet  in  the  genus.  Indigo  on  a  white 
ground  has  its  flowers  tinted  in  that  fashion  while  yet 
young,  but  they  ultimately  change  to  a  deep  purple. 
That  named  Brown  Violet  is  a  deep  purple.  Peach 
Blossom  is  of  a  soft  pink  ;  Rose  Margined  has  a  white 
edge  to  the  florets,  as  occurs  also  in  Carmine,  Light 
Blue,  and  Dark  Blue.  These  edged  varieties  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Comet  Aster.  There 
is  also  a  pretty  uniformly  lilac  variety  named  Light 
Blue.  A  few  white  and  purple  rogues  occur  amongst 
that  named  Lilac.  Azure  Blue  ultimately  fades  almost 
white.  The  heads  of  Violet  are  tinted  with  azure  in 
the  centre  when  expanding,  but  ultimately  become 
almost  uniform.  White  and  Carmine -Rose  are  also 
good  varieties.  A  large  breadth  is  occupied  by 
this  strain,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  is  very 
effective. 

Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  are  Truffaut’s  Pseony- 
fiowered  Perfection  Asters.  The  stems  are  erect,  about 
12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high,  each  branch  bearing  a  smaller 
head  of  flowers  than  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  Asters. 
The  outer  florets  are  inclined  to  be  spreading,  while  the 
inner  ones  are  more  or  less  incurved,  but  the  character 
seems  to  vary  in  different  varieties,  and  in  some  the 
florets  are  distinctly  but  loosely  recurved.  That  named 
Fiery  Scarlet  is  intense  crimson-red,  and  like  Rose, 
White,  Azure  Blue,  and  Lilac  is  very  effective. 
Brownish  Violet  and  Dark  Purple  are  similar  in  hue 
and  of  the  latter  colour.  Colours  repeat  themselves  in 
the  different  strains,  for  Light  Violet,  Light  Crimson, 
and  Rose  have  white  edges  to  the  florets,  as  occurred 
amongst  the  Victoria  Asters.  An  additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  heads  of  the  Lilac  variety  in  the  tips  of 
the  florets  being  of  a  silvery  white. 

The  Dwarf  Victoria  Asters  vary  from  1  ins.  to  6  ins. 
in  height,  but  are  generally  considerably  under  the 
latter  figure.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated.  As 
already  stated,  the  season  seems  to  have  been  unfavour¬ 
able  to  them,  and  a  few  rogues  as  to  colour  may  be 
detected  amongst  them.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
distinct  and  showy,  but  would  be  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  if  planted  sufficiently  close  to  cover  the 
ground,  or  as  edgings  to  beds,  where  they  would  come 
immediately  under  the  eye.  That  named  Dark  Scarlet 
is  an  intense  red  and  very  floriferous.  Dark  Blue,  Rose, 
and  a  deep  violet-blue  variety  named  Black  Blue  are 
good  varieties,  and,  together  with  Dark  Scarlet,  have 
done  better  than  a  large  number  of  other  dwarf  sorts. 

The  double  German  Crown  Asters  constitute  a 
distinct  and  pretty  strain,  the  characters  of  which  are 
that  the  florets  are  quilled  or  partly  so,  and  of  whatever 
shade  of  colour  the  outer  part  of  the  head  may  be  the 
centre  is  white.  The  plants  are  floriferous  and  erect, 
except  in  more  favourable  seasons,  when  thejpeduncles 
elongate  greatly,  and  become  partly  weighed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  head.  At  present  they  vary  from 
8  ins.  to  14  ins.  in  height.  Some]of  the  more  notable 
colour  varieties  are  Dark  Crimson,  Blackish  Blue, 
Light  Blue,  Brown  Violet,  Rose  and  Lilac-red. 

The  different  varieties  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemum 
Asters  vary  from  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  in  height,  and  in 
many  cases  are  extremely  floriferous  with  masses  of 
large  heads.  The  florets  are  spreading  and  recurved 
at  the  tip.  That  labelled  Rose  is  extremely  floriferous, 
while  other  fine  kinds  are  Fiery  Scarlet,  Rose  striped 
with  White,  Carmine,  Light  Blue,  Dark  Blue,  White, 
Lilac  shaded  with  White,  and  Apple  Blossom.  Very 
attractive  and  pretty  are  two  kinds,  named  respectively 
Light  Blue  and  Dark  Violet,  both  of  which  have  the 
florets  distinctly  edged  with  white. 

The  new  Liliputian  Aster  is  a  strain  with  small 
quilled  flower  heads,  which  are  rendered  very  pretty  on 
account  of  their  large  number.  The  stem  grows  about 
10  ins.  or  12  ins.  high,  branches  freely,  and  like  the 
others,  bears  a  single  head  on  each  branch.  That 
named  Crimson  is  a  deep  red,  and  the  heads  resemble 
those  of  the  old  quilled  red  Daisy,  but  are  about  twice 
as  large.  White  with  Crimson  Centre  is  another  very 
pretty  kind,  as  are  White  with  a  Rose  Centre,  Rose, 
and  White.  A  bed  arranged  with  the  different  varieties 
could  be  made  to  appear  very  attractive. 

The  Dwarf  Queen  Aster  is  something  in  the  way  of 
the  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  strain,  and  produces  large 
showy  heads  on  dwarf  stems.  The  strain  includes^ 
number  of  distinct  colours,  such  as  blue,  rose,  white, 
purple  and  dark  blue.  The  flower  heads  are  solid  and 
regular,  with  flat  florets  recurved  at  the  tips.  For 
general  decorative  purposes  and  pot  work  the  varieties 
of  this  strain  would,  judging  from  the  present  appear¬ 
ances  of  both  kinds,  be  more  satisfactory  and  useful 
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The  Giant  Emperor  Strain  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  kinds  that  are  noticeable  for  the  size  of  their 
flower  heads,  which  are  produced  from  four  to  six  as  a 
rule  on  each  plant.  The  latter  grows  about  a  foot  in 
height.  The  finer  and  more  distinct  varieties  are 
named  Deep  Azure  Blue,  Brilliant  Rose,  White,  Crim¬ 
son  and  Violet  respectively.  That  named  Light  Blue 
is  evidently  synonymous  with  Violet,  for  both  are  of 
the  same  colour  and  equally  good. 

The  Comet  Aster  is  generally  characterised  by  the 
florets  of  whatever  colour  being  edged  with  white,  but 
this  is  not  invariably  constant.  The  flower  heads  are 
also  of  great  size,  and  when  in  their  best  condition  and 
true  to  type  are  very  effective.  The  varieties  are  not 
yet  very  numerous,  but  a  Light  Blue  and  a  Soft  Pink 
edged  with  white  are  noticeable.  The  colours  in  both 
cases  are  delicate  and  pretty.  They  vary  from  6  ins.  to 
10  ins.  high.  The  Triumph  Aster  is  a  dwarf  strain, 
varying  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  high,  and  bearing  few 
(5 — 9)  relatively  large,  deep  crimson-red  flower  heads. 

- - 

AXWELL  PARK. 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Clavering,  Bart.,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river  Tyne,  about 
four  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  park  is 
some  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  Oaks,  Beech,  Sycamore,  &c., 
and  is  well  stocked  with  deer.  A  large  portion  is 
covered  with  bracken,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(September  6th)  looked  perfectly  charming — just 
turning  from  bright  green  to  bronze— and  from  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  height.  Splendid  views  are  obtained  from 
from  the  higher  portion  of  the  park  of  the  river  Tyne — 
it  being  spanned  about  a  mile  distant  by  the  Scotswood 
Chain  Bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  north  of  England— and  the  surrounding  country. 
Having  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  place  annually 
for  some  dozen  years  or  more,  and  finding  such  a 
marvellous  improvement  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
rather  extensive,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
remarks,  if  you  can  find  space  in  your  valuable  journal 
for  their  insertion. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
are  furnished  with  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
&c.,  all  in  grand  condition.  It  is  a  picture  of  neatness, 
the  walks  being  asphalted,  and  around  the  sides 
are  pyramidal  Apples  and  Pears,  nearly  every  tree 
bearing  fruit — unfortunately  an  uncommon  occurrence 
this  season.  The  predominating  varieties  of  Apples 
were  Lord  Suffield  and  Cellini.  Before  leaving  the 
kitchen-garden  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the 
grand  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  which  are  being  prepared 
for  their  winter  quarters.  Mr.  Bollam  is  a  successful 
cultivator  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

The  range  of  hothouses,  about  100  yards  in  length, 
is  divided  into  several  compartments,  comprising  early 
and  late  vineries,  Peach-houses,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  range,  an  orchard-house,  60  ft.  by,  40  ft.,  in  which 
is  a  large  variety  of  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  grown  in  pots  and 
laden  with  fruit.  The  best  kinds  of  Pears  I  noticed 
were  Marie  Louise,  Williams’  Bon  ChretieD,  Brock 
worth  Park,  and  Clapp’s  Favourite.  The  houses  of 
late  Grapes  were  very  fine,  containing  Lady  Downe’s, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  &c. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  mixed 
border  of  herbaceous  plants,  dwarf  Roses,  and  summer¬ 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  150  yards  in  length,  about 
2  yards  wide,  with  an  S  ft.  grass  path  running  through 
the  centre.  Large  clumps  of  Anemone  Honorine 
Joubert  (in  some  instances  4  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft.  in 
diameter),  Harpalium  rigidum,  Spircea  palmata, 
Phloxes,  and  all  the  most  hardy  plants  in  cultivation, 
formed  altogether  one  of  the  finest  hardy  floral 
displays  I  have  beheld  this  season. 

The  flower-gardon,  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the 
head-gardener’s  residence,  is  about  an  acre  in  extent. 
The  beds  are  cut  out  on  grass,  and  contain  the  usual 
kinds  of  summer  bedding  plants,  which  were  then  most 
gay  and  the  colours  well  blended.  Anyone  inclined  to 
visit  this  beautiful  place,  will  find  Mr.  Bollam  (the 
head  gardener)  most  courteous  and  obliging,  and  every 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  gardens  are  kept. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the  following 
historical  associations  connected  with  the  Clavering 
family  : — Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronetage , 
states  that  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  short  space  of 
six  generations,  there  were  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Eva,  Baroness  Clavering,  the  following  illustrious 
personages  a  King  of  England,  a  Queen  of  England, 
a  Duchess  of  York,  a  Duchess  of  Clarence,  a  Duke  of 
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Bedford,  a  Marquis  of  Montacute,  an  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland,  an  Earl  of  Northumberland,  an  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  an  Earl  of  Kent,  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Warwick,  a  Lord  Latimer,  a  Lord  Abergavenny,  an 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  an  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  Axwell  Park,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Sir  Henry  Clavering,  the  district 
flower  show  was  held  in  the  park,  and  a  more  charming 
position  for  one  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness.  The 
weather  being  gloriously  fine,  it  was  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  from  Newcastle  and  the  surrounding 
villages.  The  vegetables  were  most  excellent.  Sub¬ 
stantial  prizes  being  offered  by  the  committee,  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  competitors.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  locality 
in  the  culture  of  Leeks,  one  special  prize,  offered  by 
G.  1L  Ramsay,  Esq.,  was  a  silver  cup  value  six  guineas, 
and  two  pounds  in  money,  for  the  best  three  specimens, 
besides  other  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  committee. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  competition  in  this  class 
was  very  keen,  and  some  extraordinary  samples  were 

exhibited. — J.  B. 

- - 

COTTAGE  SANITATION. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  our  sanitary  arrangements  we 
have  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  living 
mould  of  the  surface  and  the  dead  earth  of  the  subsoil. 
The  living  mould  is  our  only  efficient  scavenger,  which 
thrives  and  grows  fat  upon  every  kind  of  organic  refuse  ; 
our  only  efficient  filter,  a  filter  which  swells  and  offers 
an  impassable  barrier  to  infective  particles,  a  filter 
which  affords  a  sure  protection  to  our  surface  wells. 
When  we  perforate  the  living  humus  with  a  pipe,  and 
take  our  dirty  water  to  the  subsoil,  we,  as  it  were,  prick 
a  hole  in  our  filter,  and  every  chemist  knows  what 
that  means.  In  order  to  keep  the  soil  healthy,  to  keep 
up  its  appetite  for  dirt  and  its  power  of  digestion,  the 
only  thing  necessary  is  tillage.  Well-cultivated  soil, 
which  is  compelled  to  produce  good  crops,  has 
never  yet  been  convicted  of  causing  any  danger  to 
health. 

Sanitation  is  purely  an  agricultural  question,  and  in 
the  country,  where  every  cottage  has,  or  should  have, 
its  patch  of  garden,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  daily  removal  of  the  refuse  from  the  house  and  in 
applying  it  to  agricultural  purposes,  without  any  risk 
of  contaminating  the  water  supply.  Given  the  patch 
of  garden,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  about  this, 
the  only  complete  form  of  sanitation,  is  the  will  to  do 
it— the  will,  that  is,  to  do  a  profit  to  one’s  self  without 
the  possibility  of  damaging  one’s  neighbour.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  rarely  forthcoming,  in  spite  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Education  Act,  and  we  go 
on,  even  in  country  places,  polluting  our  streams  and 
wells,  with  our  minds  agitated,  as  well  they  may  be, 
as  to  when  our  water  will  become  too  poisonous  to 
drink,  and  where  we  shall  turn  for  a  pure  supply  in 
the  future. 

Sanitation  is  not  an  engineering  question,  and  it  is 
not  a  chemical  question,  and  the  more  of  engineering 
and  chemistry  we  apply  to  sanitation  the  more  difficult 
is  the  purifying  agriculture.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
the  practical  result  in  this  country.  The  only  engineer¬ 
ing  implements  which  the  cottager  with  a  bit  of  garden 
requires  for  the  sanitation  are  a  watering  pot  and  spade, 
and  if  his  garden  be  an  allotment  away  from  the  cottage 
a  wheelbarrow  may  become  necessary.  The  cottager, 
to  whom  the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land  is  a  matter  of 
consequence,  will  endeavour  to  fertilise  as  much  land 
as  possible  with  the  organic  refuse  at  his  disposal,  and 
as  long  as  this  endeavour  is  made  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  failure,  either  from  the  agricultural  or  sanitary  point 
of  view.  When,  however,  an  engineer,  by  means  of 
water  under  pressure,  has  collected  the  organic  refuse 
of  a  province  at  one  spot,  has  diluted  it  a  thousand- fold, 
and  endeavours  to  submit  it  to  a  mock  purification,  by 
means  of  the  least  amount  of  land  possible,  failure  is 
inevitable,  both  in  the  agricultural  and  sanitary  sense. 
It  was  in  1848  that  the  advice  to  “  drain  ”  was  tendered 
with  a  light  heart,  by  the'pioneers  of  modern  sanitation, 
who  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  purify  the 
sewage  and  make  a  profit  from  it.  Tho  Thames,  the 
Liffey,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Irwell  are  a 
standing  testimony  to  the  failure  of  these  great  en¬ 
gineering  schemes,  and  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
last  engineering  scheme  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
sewage  of  London — viz.,  to  convey  it  all  to  the  Essex 
coast  and  cast  it  into  the  sea — is  not  only  a  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  quite  unanticipated  by  the 
pioneers  of  ’48,  but  it  is  an  experiment  which,  like  our 
previous  experiments,  may  be  productive  of  unforeseen 
results. 


I  wish  to  say,  emphatically,  that  the  manorial  value 
of  human  excrement  is  enormous,  and  that  it  produces 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  in  the 
highest  perfection.  I  speak  from  a  practical  experience 
of  nine  years,  and  my  belief  is  that  soil  cannot  be  made 
more  fertile  than  by  mixing  it  with  solid  excremental 
matter.  It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  manurial 
value  of  urine  is  very  great,  but  being  fluid  it  is  not  so 
easily  retained  at  the  spot  where  the  agriculturist  wants 
it ;  and  we  know  that  when  fresh  and  undiluted  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  herbage.  The  fact  is  that  plants 
absorb  their  nutriment  from  very  dilute  solutions  ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  fluid  containing  about  "2  per 
cent,  is  the  optimum  for  plant  culture.  Ordinary 
urine,  therefore,  which  contains  4  per  cent  of  solids,  is 
twenty  times  too  strong  ;  -but  if  it  be  applied  to  the 
soil  in  its  state  of  optimum  dilution  much  of  the  liquid 
will  necessarily  soak  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots. 
Manurial  value  is  a  practical  matter  rather  than  a 
chemical  problem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
those  who  assert  the  manurial  value  of  earth-closet 
manure  to  be  low  are  making  a  very  serious  practical 
mistake  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  arguments  based 
on  the  theoretical  manurial  value  of  sewage,  as  a  whole 
or  of  its  several  ingredients,  are  worthless  in  helping 
us  to  decide  whether  it  is  advisable  or  otherwise  to 
keep  solid  matters  out  of  the  drains.  What  use  is 
there  in  discussing  the  “manurial  value”  of  sewage  in 
the  face  of  the  deliberate  declaration  of  that  eminent 
agriculturist,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  made  a  few 
months  since  in  the  Journal  of  the.  Royal  Agricultural 
Society ?  “Sewage,”  say3  Mr.  Read,  “has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  all  sensible  people  simply  as  a  nuisance  to 
be  got  rid  of.”  And  he  goes  on  to  state  that,  owing  to 
the  unmanageable  quantities  of  water  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  sewage  is  ruinous  to  all  grain  crops  and  all 
other  farm  crops  except  Rye  Grass. 

The  composition  of  sewage  as  it  flows  from  towns  is 
so  doubtful,  and  must  be  so  variable,  that  no  sensible 
man  would  let  it  run  over  his  farm.  Chemicals  and 
antiseptics  are  very  abundant  at  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  very  largely  used  to  lessen  the  dangers  which 
are  inherent  in  our  present  system  of  sanitation.  Anti¬ 
septics,  however,  which  stop  the  growth  of  putrefactive 
microbes,  also  check  the  growth  of  nitrifying  organisms, 
and  are  deadly  poison  to  plants.  All  town  sewage  is 
liable  to  contain  dangerous  chemicals,  which  must 
render  the  manurial  value  a  very  minus  quantity,  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  notwithstanding.  As  it  is  idle  to 
discuss  the  theoretical  manurial  value  of  a  practical 
nuisance,  which  no  sane  farmer  would  take  as  a  gift,  it 
is  imperative  for  us  to  discover  means,  if  possible,  by 
which  those  ingredients  of  sewage  which  have  great 
em  iching  powers  for  the  soil  may  be  saved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivator  and  consumer. 

From  every  point  of  view — scientific,  sanitary,  moral, 
economic— I  feel  strongly  that  dwellers  in  the  country 
should  take  warning  by  the  towns.  They  should 
revert  to  the  cleanly  and  decent  habits  of  our  forefathers, 
and  keep  the  sanitary  offices  away  from  the  main  structure 
of  the  house,  and  not,  as  is  the  filthy  custom  of  the 
present  day,  bring  them  almost  into  the  bedrooms. 
They  should  keep  solid  matters  out  of  the  house  drains, 
and  see  that  they  are  decently  buried  in  the  living 
earth  every  day,  and  they  should  replace  the  drain  by 
gutters  and  filter  all  the  household  slops  by  applying 
them  to  the  top  of  a  different  piece  of  cultivated  ground 
every  day.  Whether  an  ordinary  watering  pot,  or  a 
tank  upon  wheels  drawn  by  a  horse  be  necessary  for 
accomplishing  this  latter  object,  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  establishment ;  but  only  those  who  have 
systematically  pursued  this  plan,  as  I  have  done,  can 
know  the  vigour  which  is  imparted  to  hedgerows, 
shrubberies,  fruit  trees,  or  forest  trees,  by  a  tolerably 
frequent  dose  of  household  slops.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  provided  the  will  be  present— the  will, 
that  is,  to  combine  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour 
with  an  act  which  is  profitable  to  yourself. 

Finally,  you  dwellers  in  the  country,  whether  squires 
who  are  the  owners  of  broad  acres,  or  occupants  of 
modest  villas  with  a  garden,  or  still  more,  if  you  be 
cottagers  with  an  allotment  where  it  ought  to  be, 
round  your  cottage,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is 
this  : 

1.  That  sewage,  being  a  nuisance,  although  a 
necessity,  it  is  to  your  interest  not  unnecessarily  to 
increase  its  quantity  or  its  offensiveness. 

2.  Keep  solid  matters  out  of  the  drains,  for  by 
doing  this  you  will  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  the  solid, 
and  you  will  find  the  purification  of  a  liquid  by  filtra¬ 
tion  through  the  earth  is  effected  with  ease,  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  thinness  of  the  fluid. 


3.  Remove  all  solid  matter  every  day  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  bury  it  in 
the  top  layer  of  cultivated  ground.  Pour  the  house¬ 
hold  slops  on  to  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  attempting  what  is  known  as  sub¬ 
soil  irrigation.  If  these  directions  be  followed  I  feel 
sure  that  by  no  possibility  can  you  be  troubled  by  sewer 
gas,  and  I  also  believe  that  you  may  drink  the  water 
from  your  surface  wells  with  safety. 

I  am,  as  some  of  you  know,  no  mere  theorist,  I 
practice  what  I  preach,  and  have  now  some  nine  years’ 
experience  ;  experience  which  has  served  to  strengthen 
my  opinions,  and  enables  me  unreservedly  to  exhort 
others  to  pursue  a  similar  course  with  myself.  In 
Hampshire  I  have  a  garden,  and  adjoining  it  are  twenty 
cottages  which  I  also  own,  inhabited  by  about  a 
hundred  persons.  These  cottages  are  scavenged  every 
day,  and  the  scavengings  are  buried  in  the  garden. 
The  caretaker’s  first  duty  is  to  the  cottages,  to  remove 
filth  and  bury  it,  to  whitewash,  paint,  and  to  keep 
decent.  Hi3  second  duty  is  to  the  garden,  where  he 
acts  as  under  gardener.  In  the  garden,  which  has  an 
extent  of  about  one-and-a-quarter  acres,  I  am  obliged 
in  self-defence  (what  a  hardship  !)  to  raise  the  biggest 
crops  possible. 

This  garden  not  only  supplies  my  London 
house  with  a  variety  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables 
(Cabbage,  Potatos,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
Salsafy,  Lettuces,  Artichokes  of  both  kinds,  Peas,  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears, 
Figs,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c.),  which 
I  doubt  if  I  could  purchase  for  £50  a  year  of  the 
neighbouring  greengrocer  ;  but  the  overplus,  which  is 
marketable,  just  about  pays  the  wages  of  the  caretaker 
and  under-gardener.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
combination  of  market  gardening  with  cottage  owning 
in  country  places  opens  up  the  possibility  of  an  industry 
which  is  at  once  profitable  and  advantageous  to  all 
concerned,  and  affords  a  good  chance  of  solving  a 
sanitary  difficulty. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  dwellers  in  the  country, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  to  town  dwellers  that  complete 
sanitation  is  impossible  unless  cultivated  land  be 
brought  into  tolerably  close  relationship  with  the 
dwelling.  At  present  our  sanitary  arrangements  are 
magnificently  begun  and  seldom  completed  ;  and  while 
we  almost  uniformly  leave  a  most  dangerous  loose  end 
to  our  sanitary  measures,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  and 
blow  the  trumpet  of  self-satisfaction  as  if  the  sanitary 
millenium  had  begun.  The  Allotment  Act,  as  affording 
an  outlet  for  organic  refuse,  ought  not  to  be  without 
its  effect  upon  sanitation,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
masses  will  some  day  wake  up  to  the  great  importance, 
from  the  moral  and  sanitary  standpoint,  of  providing 
every  dwelling  with  an  adequate  outlet.  As  things  go 
at  present  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  with  his  cottage  and  garden  and  12s.  a  week 
is  infinitely  better  off  than  the  town  artizan  on  25s., 
who  pays  dearly  for  pigging  it  in  overcrowded  rooms,  in 
which  a  cleanly  and  decent  existence  is  impossible. — 
From  an  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  at  the 
Brighton  Sanitary  Congress. 

- - 

EARLY  PURITAN  POTATO. 

In  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  this  Potato  has 
had  phenomenal  success,  and  in  my  travels  I  have  seen 
it  grown  under  many  conditions,  and  in  every  case  the 
crop  was  pronounced  satisfactory.  Last  year  I  saw  the 
produce  of  a  small  lot  which  totaled  up  to  about  eighty 
pounds  of  sound  tubers  for  every  pound  of  seed  planted, 
and  this  season  the  same  result  has  been  achieved  n 
the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  T. 
Wippell,  who  resides  in  the  parish  of  Alphington.  He 
bought  seven  pounds  of  seed  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of 
Exeter,  in  March  last,  and  after  cutting  out  the 
sprouting  eyes,  planted  them  in  a  pretty  good  soil.  On 
digging  them  last  week,  the  produce  turned  the  scale 
at  563  pounds,  or  over  eighty  pounds  per  pound  return, 
all  sound  tubers,  the  few  diseased  ones  not  being 
reckoned  at  all.  I  like  th'e  Potato  immensely  myself. 
It  is  a  shapely  tuber,  has  a  nice  skin,  looks  well,  cooks 
well,  and  has  a  capital  flavour.  And  beyond  these 
good  qualities  it  is  a  variety  which  can  be  dug  as  soon 
as  the  potatos  are  large  enough,  half-grown  tubers 
having  all  the  flavour  of  the  ripe  ones.  I  believe  it 
does  equally  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
I  saw  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
gardener  (Mr.  Ballhatchet),  a  capital  vegetable  grower 
by  tho  way,  and  he  reports  most  favourably  of  a  trial 
of  Early  Puritan  in  the  gardens  of  Fulham  Palace. — 
Devoniensis. 
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New  Dahlias. 

Maud.  — The  flower  heads  of  this  single  variety  are  of 
good  average  size  ;  the  florets  are  white  with  crimson- 
red  margins,  and  on  the  whole  handsome  and  attractive. 
Harry  Freeman. — This  variety  belongs  to  the  Cactus 
or  decorative  class,  and  has  large,  pure  white  flower 
heads.  The  florets  are  rather  closely  arranged  and 
bluntly  pointed.  Delicata.  — The  flower  heads  of 
this  variety  are  small,  but  consist  of  long-pointed 
florets  of  a  delicate  and  soft  rose-pink  with  a  yellow 
base,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  out  of  the  general 
run.  Robert  Maher. — Like  the  last  this  also  belongs 
to  the  Cactus  class  ;  but  the  flower  heads  in  this  case 
are  of  large  size,  clear  yellow,  with  long  and  broad, 
slightly  twisted  florets.  Nellie. — The  heads  of  this 
Pompon  are  of  medium  or  small  size  and  bright  yellow, 
with  crimson  tips  to  the  florets  in  the  early  stages,  but 
as  they  become  fully  expanded  they  fade  to  a  clear 
yellow.  Crimson  Beauty. — This  Pompon  was  de¬ 
scribed  on  p.  25.  All  the  six  varieties  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  at  the  first 
Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  season,  held  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  10th  and 
11th  inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  each. 

Pride  of  Swanley. — The  blooms  of  this  variety 
are  large  for  the  Cactus  type,  and  beautifully  suffused 
with  rose  on  the  upper  half  of  the  florets,  while  the 
lower  half  is  white.  The  florets  themselves  are  nearly 
flat,  and  shortly  pointed.  Maid  of  Kent  and 
Cannell’s  Favourite  were  both  described  on  p.  25. 
All  three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above, 
and  received  First  Class  Certificates. 

Mrs.  Stanley. — The  flowers  of  this  Cactus  variety 
are  small,  and  in  this  respect  comparable  to  those  of 
Delicata,  above  mentioned.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
carmine-rose  shaded  with  lilac  in  the  centre.  The 
florets  are  slightly  concave  and  pointed.  Daisy. — The 
heads  of  this  Pompon  are  small,  compact,  and  bright, 
yellow,  fading  almost  to  a  clear  soft  yellow.  Both 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood 
and  were  awarded  First  Class  Certificates. 

Catherine  Proctor. — In  this  we  have  a  small 
bright  crimson  Cactus  variety,  with  long-pointed 
floret®,  ultimately  nearly  flat.  The  young  and  partly 
open  florets  are,  however,  closely  folded.  Mrs.  G.  Hum¬ 
phries. — The  heads  of  this  variety  are  large,  as  exhi¬ 
bition  kinds  are  reckoned,  and  lilac-pink,  with  a 
lighter  centre.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  but  several  shades  darker.  Both  were 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington  Langley, 
Chippenham,  and  received  First  Class  Certificates. 

Othello. — The  heads  of  this  Pompon  variety  are 
small,  neat,  very  compact  and  deep  crimson.  Midget. 
— As  the  name  would  imply,  this  may  be  reckoned  a 
midget  even  amongst  Pompon  Dahlias  ;  and  it  seems 
the  smaller  they  are  the  more  pretty  they  become. 
The  heads  are  very  neat,  and  of  a  carmine-rose  colour. 
Lorina. — 1 This  exhibition  sort  was  described  on  p.  25. 
All  three  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  were  awarded  First  Class  Certificates. 

Black  Prince. — For  description  of  this  Cactus 
variety  see  p.  25.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
it  when  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  Rye  Street, 
Bishop’s  Storford.  Pike  re. — In  this  we  have  another 
Pompon  of  small  dimensions  and  pretty.  The  flower 
heads  are  orange-scarlet,  fading  considerably  when  they 
show  a  certain  amount  of  yellow.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it. 

- - 

BRITISH-GROWN  TEA. 

The  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  1864  was  88,599,235  pounds,  of  which  only 
2,800,000  pounds  were  cultivated  in  India,  the 
rest  coming  from  China.  In  1879  China  supplied  us 
with  126,340,000  pounds,  and  India  -34,092,000  pounds 
ot  tea.  Since  then  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been 
grown  in  India,  and  since  the  coffee  disease  made  such 
ravages  in  Ceylon,  tea  plantations  have  been  largely 
extended  in  place  of  coffee,  so  that  we  now  receive  a 
large  amount  of  our  importations  from  that  country. 
Last  year  the  total  entered  for  home  comsumption  was 
185,628,491  pounds,  of  which  96,028,491  pounds  were 
grown  in  India,  28,500,000  pounds  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
lest  in  China. 


RUNNER  BEANS. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the 
giant  Runner  known  as  the  Czar  is  a  genuine  product 
of  cross-fertilisation,  it  seems  very  certain  that  the 
bulk  of  the  novelties  in  cultivation  are  the  product  of 
careful  selection.  It  is  now  known  that  the  scarlet  and 
white-flowered  Painted  Lady  will  produce  scarlets,  and 
that  these  again  will  produce  white-flowered  and  seeded 
forms  ;  and  these  again  will  sport  back  to  scarlet  and 
even  to  black-seeded  varieties.  But  out  of  selection 
has  come  something  more  useful  than  mere  sports  :  we 
have  evolved  quality,  productiveness,  and  longer  beans. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  modem  selections  none  are  better 
than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  pods  of  which  are  long,  straight, 
narrow,  deep  green  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  outline. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  if  a  variety  can  be  raised,  or 
rather  selected,  which  will  excel  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  We 
saw  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Bunyard’s  Nursery,  at  Maid¬ 
stone,  a  very  superior  variety,  which  runs  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
very  close  in  merit,  if  it  be  not  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  It,  however,  originated  many  years  ago  in  Kent, 
and  the  raiser  kept  it  long  to  himself,  until,  believing 
death  was  near,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Bunyard,  who  purchased 
the  entire  stock,  and  is  now  developing  it.  The  var¬ 
iety  is  known  as  Hill’s  Prize.  Market  growers  do  not 
care  much  for  long-podded  samples,  but  generally  we 
believe  that  these  improved  forms  are  most  acceptable 
with  consumers.  Too  often  our  shop  Beans  are  short, 
hard,  and  devoid  of  flavour.  They  are  gathered  hastily 
and  with  little  discrimination,  so  that  the  really 
young  succulent  Bean  is  too  much  mixed  with  those 
which  are  too  old.  Those  who  can  grow  their  own 
Beans — and  all  should  who  have  gardens  — only  know 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  found  in  fresh  gathered 
samples.  The  more  runners  are  produced  the  better. 
- - 

EFFECTS  OF  ROOT-PRUNING. 

Having  recently  dilated  on  this  subject  respecting 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
revert  to  the  same  ;  but  on  gathering  Apples  a  few 
days  ago  from  trees  that  formerly  were  not  worth  the 
ground  they  occupied,  it  fired  me  with  an  impulse  to 
record  a  few  facts  regarding  them.  These  trees  were  at 
one  time  miserable  specimens  from  a  pomological  point 
of  view  ;  indeed,  the  majority  of  them  were  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  those  shoots  that  were  alive  and  bore 
fruit  were  of  a  quality — wood  and  fruit  combined — that 
was  reproachful  on  practical  grounds.  On  observing 
the  state  of  the  trees  my  first  resolve  was  root-pruning, 
and  having  so  decided,  it  was  performed  on  what 
might  have  been  called  radical  principles,  side  roots  as 
well  as  top  roots  being  cut  hard  back,  in  many  cases 
the  saw  being  the  principal  factor  used.  Operating  in 
this  fashion  all  round,  and  being  careful  that  all  roots 
cut  away  were  removed,  care  was  taken  to  lay  all  roots 
that  had  been  preserved,  in  proper  position  in  a  whole¬ 
some  taking  mixture,  composed  of  good,  sound,  friable 
loam,  charcoal,  and  mortar  rubbish.  The  finer  particles 
were 'placed  next  to  the  roots  as  they  lay  in  position, 
and  especial  care  was  taken  that  all  the  soil  was  duly 
distributed  and  well  packed.  This  done,  each  tree  was 
secured  against  oscillation,  and  at  once  mulched  to 
keep  all  the  soil  equable  and  prevent  evaporation. 

This  was  done  early  in  September,  and  on  examining 
the  roots  of  several  of  the  trees  early  in  November  it 
was  quite  apparent  they  were  all  right.  Pruning  time 
arriving,  I  determined  on  taking  equally  radical  mea¬ 
sures  with  the  branches  as  had  been  adopted  with  the 
roots,  and  to  that  end  I  sawed  and  cut  off  with  the 
knife  all  badly  cankered  limbs,  branches  and  points, 
scraping  clean  all  others  where  affected,  cutting  into 
the  fresh  bark  and  dressing  the  wounds  with  clay,  such 
as  is  frequently  used  for  grafting.  The  latter  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  the  bark  to  spread  over  the  wound, 
and  now  in  many  cases  the  scars  are  scarcely  observable, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  others  did  not  prove  so 
satisfactory,  and  still  have  a  tendency  to  canker, 
despite  repeated  efforts  to  remove  it.  In  the  majority 
of  them,  however,  a  perfect  cure  has  been  effected,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  variety  Lord  Suffield  is  the  only 
one  that  has  actually  refused  to  respond  to  the  treat¬ 
ment.  AH  others — even  the  miffy  Ribston  Pippin — 
have  made  rapid  progress  to  a  more  satisfactory,  clean, 
healthy,  bearing  state,  and  one  Ribston  (standard)  in 
particular  is  one  of  the  best  trees  we  have,  bearing  with 
the  freedom  of  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  now  clothed 
with  a  crop  so  heavy  that  it  might  any  day  receive  a 
misnomer,  and  frequently  does  so.  In  fact,  on  showing 
it  ts  a  pomologist  of  no  mean  repute  recently,  he  said 
he  never  in  all  his  life  saw  such  a  crop  of  Ribstons, 
'and  added  that  it  was  questionable  whether  there 


existed  in  Scotland  such  'a  healthy,  fruitful  standard 
as  this  particular  variety.  In  enumerating  varieties 
which  had  well  cropped  with  us,  I  inadvertently 
omitted,  in  recent  notes,  this  rich  and  most  desirable 
one. 

Our  plants  of  Lord  Suffield  are  all  on  the  Paradise 
3tock,  and  perhaps  I  may  suggest  the  possibility  of 
this  soft-wooded  variety  succeeding  better  on  the  Crab, 
in  cold,  wet  localities.  This  suggestion  affects  the 
nurseryman  more  than  the  gardener,  and  while  aware 
these  are  to  be  got  on  the  Crab,  I  think  it  worthy  of 
note  that  this,  one  of  the  choicest  of  our  culinary 
Apples,  should  be  recommended  on  the  latter  stock  in 
the  case  mentioned. 

Pears  formerly  carrying  heavy  crops  of  wood  and 
light  crops  of  fruit  have  also  been  subjected  to  severe 
root-pruning — some  of  them  every  alternate  year — with 
the  result  that  matters  are  reversed.  Plums  and 
Cherries  receive  attention  in  this  way,  in  fact,  the 
former  bears  any  amount  of  it,  and  it  is  possible  to 
find  very  large  trees  with  very  limited  balls  indeed,  but 
of  course  fibre  en  masse.  Cherries,  although  they  bear 
cutting  fairly  well,  are  impatient  of  such  radical  root- 
pruning  as  Plums  evidently  feel  at  home  with. 
An  old  custom  used  to  obtain  in  the  root-pruning 
of  all  stone  fruits,  of  operating  in  hard  frosty 
weather,  pouriDg  quantities  of  water  over  the  roots,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  bare  over-night,  thus  causing 
a  check,  which  though  apparently  useless,  and  fraught 
with  danger,  was  quite  successful.  It  may  seem  too 
radical  a  method  for  this  enlightened  age,  and  certainly 
not  a  desirable  one,  seeing  that  all  can  be  so  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  with  little  or  no  attendant  risk. 
The  great  fault  in  the  over-luxuriant  growth  on  stone 
fruit  trees,  as  a  rule,  is  too  loose  soil,  and  perhaps 
too  rich  and  deep  borders,  especially  where  cropping 
with  vegetables  is  practised,  as  usually  is  the  case  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  Plums  have  a  tendency  to  ramble, 
and,  indeed,  will  do  so  when  any  rich  substance  is 
within  reach ;  but  this  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
prevented  with  soil  hard  beaten  and  top-dressed  with 
good  feeding  material.  The  soil  for  Plum  trees  cannot 
well  be  packed  too  hard  ;  in  short,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  points,  grown  in  whatever  form  or 
aspect  they  may  be.  Apricots  bear  root-pruning  fairly 
well  too,  although  not  quite  like  Plums,  and  the 
other  matters  in  detail  respecting  Plums  are  applicable 
to  these  fruits. 

The  operation  of  root-pruning  need  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  the  autumn  months,  but  may  with  propriety 
be  performed  even  at  midsummer,  although  autumn  is 
the  most  natural  and  generally  come-at-able  season  for 
such  operations ;  but  given  fruitless  trees,  either 
through  canker  or  grossness,  no  one  need  hesitate  to 
operate  at  midsummer  ;  in  truth  it  frequently  means 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  the 
following  season  in  the  presence  of  a  crop  where 
hitherto  there  had  been  none.  In  a  former  appoint¬ 
ment  of  mine,  a  Plum  wall,  where  the  trees  had  been 
planted  about  five  years,  and  had  never  borne  a  single 
fruit,  was  the  source  of  justifiable  comment  by  my  then 
new  employer.  Good  trees,  plenty  of  wood,  and 
numerous  water  shoots  were  the  characteristics  of 
those  woeful  Plums.  With  a  spirit  brimful  of  good¬ 
nature  and  liberality,  my  employer  allowed  me  two 
years  to  put  them  in  fruiting  condition.  Happily 
those  two  years  were  unnecessary,  as  with  a  radical 
root-pruning  in  July,  those  trees  bore  crops  the 
following  year  that  surprised  all  who  saw  them. 
This  is  only  by  way  of  illustration,  and  doubtless 
many  eminent  gardeners  could  supply  ample  infor¬ 
mation  of  similar  cases  of  success.  It  is  unnecessary, 
unsatisfactory,  and  no  less  unpractical  to  lop  off 
branch  after  branch,  and  spur  after  spur,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  rendering  any  tree  fruitful  while  the  roots  are 
unsatisfactorily  situated  to  that  end.  Better  by  far 
go  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  tracing  it  from  there 
to  the  branches — yes,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  tree. — J.  Proctor ,  Glcnfinart. 

- -»>X<— - 

THE  HARDY  WHITE  PASSION 

FLOWER. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe  is  precise 
and  correct  in  his  notices  on  gardening  matters  ;  but  I 
can  say  for  certain  that  neither  his  father  nor  any  other 
man  ever  found  a  pure  white  hardy  Passion  Flower  in 
1865  or  at  any  other  time.  Such  a  rara  avis  down  to 
this  date  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  enthusiasts. 
Still,  I  believe  the  finder  of  a  pure  white,  hardy  Passion 
Flower,  when  it  does  turn  up,  could  easily  make  at 
least  £1,000  over  it. 

Few  men  know  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  west  of 
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England  better  than  myself,  and  especially  in  the 
district  to  which  Mr.  Ellacombe  refers.  I  made 
many  pilgrimages  in  years  gone  by  over  the  Haldon 
Hills  and  Dartmoor,  those  weird  and  romantic 
places,  in  search  of  this  treasure,  for  I  too  had  gleaned 
from  private  sources  that  such  an  uncommon  thing  had 
been  seen,  and  at  length  I  found  it,  or  rather  an 
apology  for  it.  It  was  not  pure  white  though  by  any 
means,  but  a  vastly  superior  kind  to  the  so-called 
original  plant  which  Mr.  Fuller  sold  us  in  1882,  and 


from  Passiflora  ccerulea,  because  vast  numbers  of  the 
seeds  of  the  common  blue  Passion  Flower  have  been 
grown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  seedlings  so  far  as  I 
can  prove  have  still  been  common  Passion  Flowers  ;  this 
certainly  was  our  experience.  However,  if  Mr.  Fuller 
did  really  raise  the  plants  from  seeds  of  P.  ccerulea, 
as  he  said  he  had  done,  and  sent  to  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  and  which  by  the  way  were  comparatively 
young  plants,  can  he  kindly  give  us  the  history  of  one 
oldjspecimen  in  particular  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bovey  Tracey, 


believed  to  have  a  stronger  constitution  than  the  type. 
This  form  i3  represented  by  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  and  differs  from  the  type  only  in  the  golden  or 
orange  lines  of  the  lip  being  broader,  more  prominent, 
and  almost  obliterating  the  crimson-purple  ones.  It  is 
now  in  season,  and  proves  very  welcome  at  this  dull 
time  of  the  year,  when  Cattleyas  and  other  large- 
flowering  sorts  are  almost  absent,  except  in  those 
collections  where  the  varieties  and  forms  of  L.  elegans 
Turneri  find  a  place. 
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Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea. 


which  he  described  in  writing  as  the  only  white  Passion 
Flower  he  had,  and  the  only  one  from  the  batch  of 
seedlings. 

The  fate  of  Fuller’s  plant  at  the  Exeter  Nursery  was 
the  rubbish-heap  ;  and  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the 
Passion  Flower  known  in  gardens  as  Constance  Elliott 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  my  late  employers, 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  and  their 
stock  was  raised  from  cuttings  obtained  from  the 
specimen  I  discovered  in  a  large  private  garden  on  the 
borders  of  Dartmoor.  My  own  private  conviction  has 
always  been  that  this  white  Passion  Flower  was  a  sport 


that  was  at  ieast,  in  my  humbie  judgtnent,  thirty  to 
forty  years  old  ?  Itj  seems  surprising  that  with  the 
many  sharp  and  speculative  nurserymen  we  have,  past 
and  present,  that  such  a  chaste  and  beautiful  Passion 
Flower  should  have  remained  in  obscurity  for  so  long  a 
time. —  IV.  Napier,  Chelsea. 

- ►>$«. - 

CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  AND  ITS 

VARIETIES. 

Much  was  made  of  C.  Dowiana  aurea  when  it  first 
appeared  in  cultivation,  and  it  was  also  generally 


The  variety  C.  D.  aurea  has  now  been  quite  put  in 
the  shade,  as  far  as  distinctness  from  the  type  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  C.  D.  Henrick’s  var.  and  C.  D.  Statteriana, 
descriptions  of  which  we  published  in  last  issue,  p.  27. 
The  petals  of  the  former  are  heavily  or  closely  tessel¬ 
lated  with  rose  ;  while  the  lip  of  the  latter  has  a  broad 
golden-yellow  area  along  each  side  of  it,  confining  the 
crimson-purple  and  orange  lines  to  a  broad  band  along 
the  centre  of  the  lip.  Both  are  valuable  acquisitions 
considering  their  distinctness  and  the  season  of  flowering; 
while  they  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  more  varieties  will 
follow  in  their  wake. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Stove  Climbers. — The  dry  and  bright  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  for  some  time  past  has 
been  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  climbers 
amongst  other  plants.  In  order  further  to  aid  in 
this,  the  plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  weak  or  useless 
shoots,  as  well  as  those  where  crowding  prevails, 
thinned  out.  This  will  also  enable  the  sun  to  reach  the 
plants  beneath  more  freely,  and  give  the  tissues  the 
necessary  hardening  before  the  advent  of  winter. 

Euphorbia  fulgens. — Plants  of  this  useful  win¬ 
ter-flowering  subject,  if  grown  in  pots,  may  now  be 
stood  near  the  glass,  so  that  the  stems  may  be  tied  to 
wires  close  under  the  roof,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
flowering  later  on,  when  the  days  become  shorter  and 
light  deficient. 

Poinsettias,  Sericogr aphis,  &c. — The  soil  in 
which  these  subjects  are  grown  will  now  be  well  per¬ 
meated  with  roots,  and  accordingly  should  receive  some 
assistance  in  the  way  of  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
which  will  enable  them  to  carry  the  bottom  leaves 
better,  and  also  greatly  assist  in  increasing  the  size  of 
the  bracts. 

Boilers  and  Hot-water  Pipes. — Before  the 
advent  of  cold  weather,  it  will  be  advisable  to  see  that 
the  boilers  and  hot-water  pipes  are  all  in  good  working 
order,  as  it  becomes  less  convenient  to  do  so  when  the 
houses  are  filled  with  tender  plants,  and  the  boilers  are 
being  driven  to  keep  up  the  necessary  temperature.  All 
furnaces,  flues  and  stokeholes,  should  also  be  put  in 
thorough  repair,  so  that  no  anxiety  is  occasioned  when 
rough  weather  supervenes. 

Hyacinths,  &c. — It  is  now  time  to  see  about  the 
potting  of  the  main  batches  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi  and  other  subjects  which  may  be  contemplated. 
They  can  be  kept  perfectly  cool  so  as  to  prevent  them 
coming  on  more  rapidly  than  is  desired.  This  will  be 
more  in  their  favour  than  otherwise,  and  give  the 
bulbs  the  best  chance  of  forming  good  roots  before  they 
commence  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes.  A  batch  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  may  also  be  potted  for  a  succession. 

Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Lachenalias.— These  useful 
and  showy  bulbs  may  also  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  To  subject  them  to  heat  before 
they  are  well  started  into  growth  would  be  to  court 
failure,  and  even  when  growing  freely  the  temperature 
of  a  greenhouse  will  be  quite  sufficient.  "When  the 
leaves  are  up,  the  plants  should  he  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible. 

Richardias.  — Where  these  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  they  should  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  in 
case  frost  should  occur,  as  is  likely  to  happen  any 
morning  now  without  much  previous  warning.  Be 
careful  to  avoid  injuring  the  leaves  in  potting,  as  the 
petioles  are  very  brittle.  The  spathes  will  be  all  the 
larger  for  it  if  the  full  complement  of  leaves  is  main¬ 
tained.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  place  in  readiness 
to  be  taken  indoors  when  frost  is  likely  to  occur,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  pit,  where  they  will  be  out  of 
all  danger. 

Solanums. — In  lifting  those  that  have  heen  planted 
out,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sooner  the 
work  is  accomplished  now  the  better,  so  that  the  roots 
may  become  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before  the 
advent  of  winter,  and  while  the  roots  are  still  active. 
Place  them  in  some  structure  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  for  a  time,  and  syringed  twice  a  day  till  fresh 
roots  are  formed.  By  this  means,  the  foliage  may  be 
preserved  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  prevented  from 
dropping  prematurely. 

Fuchsias. — Cuttings  of  these  may  still  be  taken  if 
necessary,  but  in  order  to  root  them  quickly,  they 
should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  little 
bottom  heat.  After  being  rooted  they  may  be  allowed 
to  drop  their  leaves  by  keeping  them  cooler  and  drier. 
After  that  they  may  be  stored  with  the  others. 

Bedding  Plants. — Pelargoniums  in  pots  or  boxes 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  in  order  to 
harden  their  tissues.  The  same  applies  to  Verbenas, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Gazanias,  and  the  other  subjects 
which  are  much  benefited  by  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
exposure  after  they  become  rooted. 

Vineries. — A  night  temperature  of  75°  should  be 
maintained  in  late  houses  where  the  Grapes  are  not  yet 
ripe,  for  all  should  be  perfectly  matured  by  the  end  of 


the  month  if  they  are  expected  to  keep  well  during 
winter.  All  laterals  should  be  removed  where  they 
occur  beyond  the  bunches,  in  order  to  allow  a  free  play 
of  light  and  air  to  the  berries.  Should  the  borders  be 
dry  give  a  good  watering,  otherwise  the  fruit  cannot  be 
so  plump  as  it  otherwise  should  be.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  a  little  ventilation  even  at  night  in  order  to 
carry  off  superfluous  moisture.  Where  it  is 'intended  to 
lift  Vines,  it  should  be  done  now  while  the  leaves  are 
still  quite  fresh.  Of  course,  those  bearing  a  crop 
cannot  be  disturbed  at  present. 

Peaches. — On  no  account  must  the  borders  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  even  if  the  leaves  are  falling, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  suffer,  and  likewise  the  fruit 
buds,  either  before  or  after  expansion.  The  roots  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  growth  even  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped.  All  superfluous  shoots  should  be  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  play  of  light  upon  those 
that  are  left ;  in  fact,  little  need  be  left  to  cut  away  at 
the  winter  pruning,  unless  the  trees  are  old  and  weak 
from  overcropping.  In  such  a  case  the  superfluous 
wood  may  be  left  to  encourage  root  growth,  provided 
there  is  no  actual  overcrowding. 

Figs. — Trees  still  in  leaf  should  be  frequently 
syringed  to  keep  them  clean.  Applications  of  manure 
water  would  prove  very  beneficial.  Where  the  second 
crop  is  still  immature,  syringing  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  maintained  to  assist  in 
developing  the  full  flavour  of  the  fruits.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  they  take  longer  to  ripen  than  in  the 
summer  months.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
few  fruits  will  push  where  they  ought  to  remain 
dormant  till  spring.  They  may  be  removed  as  useless, 
and  to  prevent  their  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the 
tree. 

- ->=£** - 

PATSHULL,  NEAR  WOLVER¬ 

HAMPTON. 

Patshull,  the  Shropshire  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
is  very  rich  in  Conifers  and  rarer  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  many  acres  of  pleasure  ground  having 
been  planted  years  ago,  while  additions  are  frequently 
made.  Conifers  flourish  here,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  symptoms  of  decay  exist,  from  the  roots  having 
penetrated  into  some  uncongenial  soil  or  other  material. 
There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  fine 
specimens,  as  Deodars  have  been  planted  by  hundreds, 
and  do  well,  while  some  excellent  Araucarias,  Picea 
nobilis,  and  a  host  of  other  Conifers  abound.  An  Abies 
Douglasii  is  over  100  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk 
which  is  quite  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Welling- 
tonias  also  thrive  here,  one  handsome  pyramidal 
tree  rising  to  a  height  of  60  ft.,  and  is  W'ell  furnished. 
Deciduous  trees  are  also  abundant,  such  as  Cratfegus  in 
variety,  Ailanthus,  a  fine  old  Cork  tree,  fine  Tulip 
trees,  the  rarer  varieties  of  Elms,  Birch,  Ash  and  other 
trees,  Bird  Cherries,  Robinias,  and  a  large  collection 
of  other  choicer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  large  masses  of  Rhus  Cotinus,  now 
exceedingly  bright  with  scarlet  tinted  tufts,  and  very 
striking  objects  such  masses  are. 

The  terrace  gardens  are  small,  and  here  are  fine 
standards  of  Robinia  inermis  and  other  terrace  trees. 
Along  some  sloping  borders  of  mixed  plants  are  masses 
of  Hyacinthus  candicans  clothed  with  white  flowers, 
and  Agapanthus  umbellatus  planted  out  does  well 
here,  flowering  freely  and  telling  well  amongst  other 
things. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  extensive,  comprising  some 
eight  acres  within  the  walls.  There  is  an  excellent 
crop  of  Pears  on  some  of  the  wall  trees,  especially  on 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Nelis  de  Hiver,  Beurre  de  Jonghe, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  a  heavy  crop  on  the  Forelle 
or  Trout  Pear. 

Wasps  are  as  plentiful  at  Patshull  as  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Farr  uses  a  vessel  resembling  a  water-bottle  in 
shape,  but  flatter,  and  resting  on  three  glass  knobs 
about  1  in.  deep.  The  base  of  the  wasp-bottle  is  saucer 
shaped,  rising  in  the  centre,  in  which  there  is  an 
aperture  about  2  ins.  wide.  The  wasps  get  in  at  the 
bottom,  and  do  not  find  their  way  out  again.  A  corked 
opening  at  the  top  admits  the  liquid  used,  simply 
treacle  and  water.  A  stake  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground  with  a  small  square  of  wood  on  the  top,  and  on 
this  the  bottles  can  be  placed.  One  thing  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  they  form  death-traps  for  a  great  quantity  of 
wasps. 

One  of  the  best  fitted  up  fruit  rooms  in  the  kingdom 
is  at  Patshull.  Small  hot- water  pipes  run  along  the 
paths,  and  are  sunk  to  the  floor  level,  while  ventilators 
admit  fresh  air  inside  from  the  same  level.  The 


Mushroom  house,  a  good  one  too,  is  under  ground,  and 
is  entered  from  a  large  stokehole  ;  there  is  a  heavy  crop 
now,  the  spawn  supply  coming  from  a  well-known 
London  source.  A  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  is 
planted  as  an  orchard,  with  a  carpet  of  grass.  Some 
veteran  bush  trees  are  to  be  seen  here,  which  are  kept 
very  closely  pruned  in  the  summer.  Several  trees  of 
Cox’s  Pomona  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  Yellow 
Ingestre,  Blenheim  Orange,  Manks’  and  Keswick 
Codlins  have  good  crops.  Lord  Suffield  is  plentiful, 
and  everybody  seems  to  grow  this  free-bearing,  ex¬ 
cellent  Apple. 

Patshull  had  dropped  into  a  very  neglected  state 
when  Mr.  Farr  entered  upon  his  duties  there  some 
sixteen  months  ago.  His  predecessor  had  been  laid  up 
by  illness  for  many  months,  and  could  not  see  to 
matters,  so  it  has  been  uphill  work  for  some  time,  but 
sure  and  certain  signs  of  improvement  are  plainly 
visible,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors.  In  a  brief 
notice  such  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these 
extensive  and  well-kept  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens. 
It  is  a  grand  old  place,  and  to  all  horticulturists 
especially  interesting. 

The  glass  is  extensive,  and  things  are  getting  more 
into  shape.  One  range  of  Peach  houses  is  300  yards 
long,  with  trees  on  trellis  io  front,  and  fine  trees  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  on  the  back  wall.  The 
Fig  trees,  Mr.  Farr  found,  on  entering  on  his  duties  as 
head  gardener,  to  be  in  a  lamentable  state  of  mealy¬ 
bug,  and  he  had  the  trees  well  washed  with  paraffin  oil, 
an  experiment  suggestive  of  much  danger  and  anxiety 
as  to  results.  It  killed  the  bug  and  it  did  not  kill  the 
trees,  as  they  are  alive  .and  well,  and  bearing  excellent 
fruit. 

There  is  an  extensive  Orangery,  a  large  light  building, 
in  which  are  Orange,  Lemon  and  Citron  trees  in  tubs, 
but  these  appear  to  have  undergone  starvation  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  past,  and  there  is  a  goodly  number  of 
specimen  Camellias. 

Patshull  can  also  lay  claim  to  an  elephantine  golden- 
rayed  Lily  and  the  largest  bulb  known  in  Britain. 
The  bulb  when  last  potted  weighed  26  lbs.,  is  now 
growing  in  a  24-in.  wide  pot,  and  has  thrown  up  a 
good  many  flower  stems,  bearing  1S9  blooms  recently. 
The  old  root  has  thrown  out  many  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
they  all  form  a  compact  huge  mass  of  bulbous  matter  ; 
and  Mr.  Farr  keeps  it  liberally  surfaced  with  strong 
manure  and  good  soil. 

On  a  Vine  border  are  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Deverill’s  Pedigree  Onions.  The  Cocoa-nut  variety  is 
very  fine  indeed,  the  true  type  being  of  the  form  of 
half  a  Cocoa-nut,  but  they  do  not  all  run  so  yet. 
Deverill’s  Advance  is  a  wonderfully  fine  Onion  for 
exhibitors,  and  so  also  is  Anglo-Spanish  and  Deverill’s 
Jubilee.  Mr.  Farr  has  selected  two  or  three  bulbs  of 
the  last-named  variety,  well-formed  bulbs,  which  at 
present  may  be  written  down  as  an  “Improved” 
Jubilee,  but  of  this  we  may  hear  more  anon. —  IV.  D. 
- -*$« - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- *f- - 

Geranium,  Shirley  Blue. 

I  have  just  read  (at  p.  12)  a  note  on  “Geranium, 
Shirley  Blue,”  “stated  to  be  a  garden  hybrid,”  shown 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  awarded  a  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  Floral  Committee.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  mistake  with  this  ;  I  am  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  Geranium  is  a  Himalayan  one,  well 
known  in  hardy  plant  collections  as  Geranium  Wal- 
lichianum. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weylridge 
Heath. 

Salvia  patens  and  S.  p.  alba. 

The  fine  effect  of  Salvia  patens  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  grown  in  proximity  to  its  white  variety, 
either  in  alternate  lines  or  in  masses,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  cultivator.  The  white  variety  is  as  pure 
and  distinct  as  the  type  is  rich  in  its  blue  tint,  and  at 
present  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  intermediate 
shades.  Both  may  .be  grown  in  pots,  but  the  flower 
garden  is  their  proper  place.  Unless  continually  being 
shifted  to  stimulate  growth,  the  growing  period  is  but 
short  lived  when  grown  in  pots,  although  plants  raised 
from  seed  come  in  very  conveniently  for  late  flowering 
in  autumn.  Out  of  doors  with  plenty  of  room  and 
good  soil,  fresh  shoots  continue  to  be  thrown  up,  and 
flower  until  frost  cuts  them  down  or  the  rough  and 
stormy  autumn  weather  destroys  them  and  puts  a  stop 
to  further  growth.  Individually,  the  large  flowers  are 
rather  fugitive,  but  a  large  number  of  them  continue  to 
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be  produced  in  succession.  The  tuberous  roots  are 
much  more  easily  preserved  during  the  winter  than  are 
Pelargoniums,  and  those  who  grow  the  latter  largely 
and  are  getting  tired  of  them,  would  do  well  to  give 
this  line  Salvia  a  trial. 


notable  of  its  qualities  are  its  dwarf  habit  and  fruit¬ 
fulness,  which  will  recommend  it  both  to  the  private 
grower  and  market  gardeners.  These  qualities  are 
well  shown  now  that  the  stems  have  been  harvested 
and  taken  under  glass  to  dry. 


been  obtained  in  this  species  than  orange  and  lemon. 
A  large  bunch  of  these  two  colour  varieties  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  10  th  inst.,  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  from  his  grounds  at  Bedfont,  when  two  First 
Class  Certificates  was  awarded  to  the  strain. 


Chrysanthemums,  Madame  Leon  Collin 
and  Lily  Stevens. 

The  first  named  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  medium  size, 
with  recurved  and  much-twisted,  golden  yellow  florets, 
tinted  with  buff  near  the  base.  Its  earliness  should 
recommend  it  to  the  cultivator  for  early  work.  Lily 
Stevens  is  a  small  Pompon  variety,  white  or  nearly  so, 
and  has  the  compactly  arranged  florets  closely  involute 
at  the  sides,  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
well-known  Mademoiselle  Elise  Dordan.  Both  were 
shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  10th  inst.,  by 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  who  received  First  Class 
Certificates  for  them. 

Dwarf  Cornel. 

The  stems  of  Cornus  canadensis  are  similarly  dwarf  as 
those  of  our  native  C.  suecica,  but  they  are  much 
stronger  with  larger  leaves,  and  more  ornamental  in 
every  way.  The  flowers  are  small,  purplish  white, 
and  of  no  importance  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  but 
they  are  surrounded  by  large,  pure  white,  involucral 
leaves  or  bracts  that  give  the  plant  a  highly  ornate 
character.  These  bracts  persist  long  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  and  often  exhibit  tints  of  pink  and 
green.  The  cluster  of  small  flowers  is  succeeded  by  a 
bunch  of  berries  that  become  bright  red  when  mature, 
rendering  the  plant  more  ornamental  even  than  when  in 
bloom.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  this  species, 
for  when  planted  in  moist  peaty  soil  it  extends  the  area 
covered  by  it,  year  by  year.  It -is  admirably  adapted 
for  covering  the  ground  under  standard  Rhododendrons, 
or  for  planting  as  a  margin  to  peat-loving  plants  in 
general.  It  often  flowers  twice  a  year,  and  sometimes 
ripens  fruit  in  abundance  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
popularly  known  as  the  Bunch-berry,  from  its  clusters 
of  fruits. 

Nepenthes  Mastersiana. 

Amongst  the  many  examples  of  good  plant  culture  in  the 
collection  of  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Oakholme,  Sheffield,  are 
several  well-grown  samples  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana. 
The  pitchers  are  finely  coloured  ;  I  measured  one  of 
many  having  a  length  of  fully  12  ins.,  a  circumference 
of  11|  ins. ,  and  a  lid  5  ins.  long  and  4|  ins.  bread. 
This  I  consider  a  wonderfully  fino  pitcher,  because  so 
highly  coloured  and  well-developed,  as  the  dimensions 
will  show.  Mr.  Hannah  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  success,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  the  general 
collection,  which  reflects  credit  upon  his  abilities  as  a 
plant  grower.  —~Rusticus. 

Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  Variety. 
The  superiority  of  this  over  the  typical  form  consists 
in  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  and  their  dark  crimson- 
red  colour.  The  segments  are  spotted  with  white. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  long,  and  the  mouth  is 
not  so  expanded  as  that  of  either  the  type  or  the  white 
form  (L.  r.  alba).  The  stems  also  possess  wonderful 
vigour  and  attain  a  great  length,  while  the  upper  ends 
of  the  shoots  bear  long  sprays  of  flowers,  which,  as  they 
hang  dangling  in  mid-air  have  a  splendid  effect.  The 
treatment  it  requires  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
one  ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  large 
flowers,  and  plenty  of  them,  a  fair  amount  of  root  room 
should  be  given  and  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse. 
A  considerable  extent  of  roof  area  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  long  rambling  shoots  free  play.  Notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  propagation  by  layering  to  which  this 
plant  is  subjected,  it  was  flowering  freely  the  other  day 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Pea,  The  Daisy. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  variety  obtained 
by  crossing  Culverwell’s  Giant  Marrow  with  Stratagem. 
It  is  one  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.’s  new  Peas,  of 
which  the  crop  has  just  been  gathered  in  their  Forest 
Hill  Nursery.  The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  18  ins. 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  slightly  over  in  a  year  like  the 
present.  The  pods  vary  from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  length, 
are  straight,  broad,  and  full,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour 
when  fit  for  the  table,  and  contain  from  eight  to  eleven 
seeds  each.  The  latter  are  very  closely  packed,  and 
when  in  season  are  rich  and  sweet.  The  foliage  is 
dark  green,  with  silvery  veins.  The  ripe  seeds  now 
show  that  it  is  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow.  Not  the  least 


Potato,  Liliputian. 

A  breadth  planted  with  this  variety  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  presents  a  curious 
appearance,  and  at  a  short  distance  looks  anything 
but  a  Potato.  The  stems  are  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins. 
high,  and  are  planted  close  together.  The  leaves  are 
remarkably  small,  with  segments  in  proportion,  and 
remind  one  of  some  of  the  small-leaved  Roses,  such  as 
Rosa  spinosissima  or  R.  ferox.  The  potatos  themselves 
are  veritable  pigmies,  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  white, 
and  vary  from  J  in.  to  1|  ins.  in  length.  About  three 
dozen  of  these  liliputian  tubers  are  borne  at  a  stem  ; 
and  the  variety  may  be  considered  prolific  in  its  way, 
but,  of  course,  the  produce  does  not  bulk  largely.  As 
a  Potato  this  may  be  considered  a  novelty,  but  it  has 
its  economical  uses  as  well.  The  tubers  are  cleaned, 
skinned,  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  and  served  up  with 
melted  butter  and  other  ingredients  according  to  taste, 
after  the  same  fashion  as  Haricot  Beans.  The  tubers 
are,  of  course,  served  whole,  and  may  be  considered 
both  dainty  and  novel. 

Inula  Hookeri. 

The  different  species  of  Inula. in  cultivation  are  of  very 
varied  aspect,  and  some  of  them  may  be  considered  as 
ornamental  subjects  amongst  composites,  to  which  they 
belong.  I.  glandulosa  has  taken  a  position  within 
recent  years  as  a  market  plant,  and  I.  Helenium,  the 
largest  British  herb,  is  often  accorded  a  place  in  her¬ 
baceous  borders,  and  in  shrubberies  on  account  of  the 
size  it  attains  and  its  stately  appearance.  I.  Hookeri 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1849.  It  is  very  moderate  in  dimensions, 
as  the  average  height  of  the  stems  is  about  15  ins.  The 
flower  heads  terminate  short  leafy  branches,  and 
measure  from  3  ins.  to  3|  ins.  in  diameter.  The  long, 
slender  rays  are  bright  yellow,  and  the  flower  head  is 
supported  underneath  by  numerous  reflexed  bracts, 
covered  with  long,  woolly  brown  hairs  which  give  them 
a  peculiar  appearance.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  requires  no  special  treatment,  provided  the  border 
is  free  from  stagnant  water. 

Chrysanthemum,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 
We  have  a  first-rate  early-flowering  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themum  in  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  from  seed  a  friend 
sent  him  from  America.  The  flower  is  of  the  Meg 
Merrilies  type,  and  the  colour  is  perhaps  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  latter.  I  cut  a  flower  a  week  ago  8  ins.  in 
diameter  as  the  flower  stood.  It  grows  from  3|  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  has  a  good  habit,  either  for  a  cut-flower 
stand  or  as  a  specimen  plant  for  the  September  shows. 
It  will  prove  a  great  acquisition.  —  William  Rusliton, 
Clerwood,  Corstorphine,  N.B. 

French  Marigolds. 

A  box  of  blooms  of  French  Marigolds  has  reached  us 
from  Mr.  Starkie  Baldwin,  Woodbine  Nursery,  Burnley. 
The  blooms  were  of  large  size  for  the  species,  very 
double,  and  gave  evidence  of  good  cultivation.  There 
was  a  considerable  variation  in  colour,  but  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  more  of  the  striped  varieties  with  the 
colours  well  defined.  The  regularly  striped  form,  a 
brown  one  and  a  yellow  one,  were  most  to  our  liking, 
as  well-defined  colours  are  always  the  most  telliDg. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  striped 
kinds  are  always  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
exhibition  purposes.  We  have,  however,  seen  masses 
of  the  yellow  kinds  used  for  bedding  purposes  in  the 
Paris  gardens  with  fine  effect  in  association  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 

African  Marigolds. 

Numerous  improved  strains  of  Tagetes  erecta,  the 
so-called  African  Marigold  (for  both  it  and  the  French 
Marigold  are  natives  of  Mexico),  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  but 
curiously  enough,  the  improvement  is  chiefly  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are,  of  course,  greatly  affected 
by  the  method  of  cultivation.  The  fullness  of  the 
flower  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  in 
speaking  of  any  improvement  that  has  been  made.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  other  shades  of  colour  have  yet 


Didymochlcena  lunulata. 

In  gardens  this  Fern  is  known  under  two  other  names, 
namely,  Didymochlcena  truncata  and  Aspidium  trun- 
catulum.  The  stem  is  short  but  erect,  and  the  old 
plants  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  tree  Fern,  as 
the  fronds  are  given  off  in  a  tuft  from  the  apex  or 
crown.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  but  vary  greatly  in 
size  according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  plant. 
Those  of  small  plants  of  a  suitable  size  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes  would  vary  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  ; 
but  on  large  plants  they  would  range  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
The  pinnules  or  ultimate  segments  are  relatively  small 
and  numerous,  varying  from  f  in.  to  1  in.  in  length, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are  also  somewhat 
four  sided,  generally  with  an  auricle  on  the  anterior 
basal  edge,  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  and  appears  as  if 
cut  through  the  middle,  for  the  mid-rib  is  near  one 
edge.  Being  a  native  of  Tropical  America  it  requires  a 
stove  temperature,  or  at  least  that  of  an  intermediate 
house.  It  is  not  very  commonly  disseminated  in  this 
country,  but  we  noted  it  lately  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Hypericum  olympieum. 

In  ordinarily  severe  winters  this  species  will  outstand 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  and  the  more  certainly  so  if 
the  ground  is  of  a  light  or  well  drained  character.  It 
is  therefore  most  at  home  on  rockwork  where  the 
environs  are  in  keeping  with  its  natural  habitats.  The 
average  height  of  the  stems  is  12  ins.,  and  they  form 
beautiful  small  branching  tufts  loaded  with  their  large 
yellow  flowers.  The  spreading  or  reflexed  petals  are 
curiously  unequal  sided  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  packed  and  twisted  in  the  bud,  while  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  large  brush  of  yellow  stamens 
for  which  the  Hypericums  are  notable,  especially  the 
larger  flowered  forms.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light  glaucous 
green  tint,  which  renders  the  plant  very  distinct  from 
most  other  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  of  H. 
CEgypticum  are  glaucous,  but  they  are  relatively  very 
small  and  Heath  like  in  comparison  with  those  ot  the 
species  under  notice.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  was  originally  introduced  in  1706. 

Passiflora,  Eynsford  Gem. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  Passion  Flower 
are  rosy  purple,  while  the  fringe  of  segments  in  the 
centre — known  as  the  corona — -is  white,  tipped  with 
violet.  It  is  more  handsome  than  Passiflora  cceruleo- 
racemosa,  and  keeps  flowering  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  ccerulea),  but  they 
are  three  instead  of  five-lobed,  and  the  segments  are 
broader.  It  was  flowering  freely  the  other  day  in  one 
of  the  greenhouses  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

— - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

T»T 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  very  cheering  spell  of  brilliant  weather  seems  to 
be  duly  appreciated  both  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
gardens,  for  while  it  has  afforded  a  good  chance  to 
harvest  the  corn  and  pick  the  hops,  it  has  also  caused 
the  fruit  trees  to  promise  well  for  another  season,  and 
has  cheered  the  Chrysanthemum  growers,  by  making 
the  wood  much  firmer  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

It  has  likewise  been  a  boon  to  Orchid  growers,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  many  of  their  plants 
for  a  good  flowering  season,  by  getting  them  well 
matured.  In  the  case  of  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums 
especially,  which  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  scorching 
is  over,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowers  are  improved,  as  the  result  of 
weather  such  as  we  are  now  enjoying.  Care  must 
however,  be  taken  lest  other  occupants  of  the  houses 
get  more  sun  than  they  can  enjoy  ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  place  the  different 
varieties  in  batches  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they 
may  the  more  readily  be  treated  according  to  their 
requirements. 
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Our  Lselia  anceps  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  the  pa9t  three  weeks,  and  the  leaves  and  bulbs  are 
stout  and  satisfactory.  Cattleya  gigas  and  Sanderiana 
always  stand  at  the  end  of  a  span-roof  house,  where 
they  are  but  slightly  shaded  as  they  stand  at  the  south 
end.  Cattleya  Trian®  and  C.  Percivaliana,  which  are 
the  first  two  batches  to  flower  after  C.  Bowringiana  is 
over,  are  now  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

Lycastes  finishing  up  their  bulbs  may  be  assisted 
greatly  by  a  weak  dose  of  manure  water  occasionally, 
such  as  is  used  for  Coelogyne  cristat*.  White  scale, 
such  as  infests  Camellias,  is  very  partial  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  should  be 
kept  in  check  before  the  plants  come  into  flower. 

Yellow  thrips  quickly  cripple  the  young  flower  buds 
of  the  small-growing  Laelias,  such  as  L.  Dayana,  L. 
prajstans,  and  L.  marginata,  and  now  that  they  will 
be  probably  pushing  through,  it  is  worth  the  time  to 
look  over  the  plants  of  these  varieties  and  free  them 
from  insects.  They  are  pleasing  objects  when  in  bloom 
if  in  a  clean  healthy  condition. 

While  the  re-potting  of  the  Odontoglossums  is  in 
progress  it  is  a  convenient  time  to  have  a  good  look 
through  them,  renewing  the  labels  if  necessary,  and 
putting  any  choice  varieties  which  have  young  tender 
flower  spikes  over  pans  of  water  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  slugs.  Many  growers  put  a  ring  of  cotton-wool 
round  the  young  flower  spikes  as  soon  as  they  are 
pushed  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.  This  is  a  very 
good  plan,  for  slugs  do  not  care  about  travelling  over 
wool,  and  even  if  the  wool  does  no  good  it  indicates 
the  position  of  the  flower  spikes,  making  it  more  easy 
for  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  the  slug-hunting  at 
night,  because  he  will  know  where  the  spikes  are. 
There  the  slugs  will  be  attracted,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  wool  discloses  the  whereabouts  of  the  flower  spikes 
it  is  his  duty  to  protect. 

In  the  intermediate  house  Vanda  insignis,  V.  tricolor, 
Y.  suavis  and  its  varieties  will  now  be  benefited  by 
having  the  old  spent  moss  picked  out,  and  sweet  clean 
sphagnum  put  in  its  place,  with  a  nice  surfacing  of  the 
best  of  the  sphagnum  on  the  top  to  make  them  all 
snug  for  the  present. —  W.  P. 

Brassavola  fragrans. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Brassavola  are  very  showy,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  produce  their  flowers  in  some 
abundance  independently  of  their  size.  That  here 
noted  produces  flowers  freely  in  short  racemes  from  the 
top  of  the  slender  stems,  which  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  pseudobulbs,  as  they  range  from  8  ins.  to  10 
ins.  in  length,  and  are  no  thicker  than  a  goose  quill. 
From  the  top  of  this,  a  solitary,  slender,  terete,  and 
deep  green  leaf  is  given  off,  and  varies  from  12  ins.  to 
18  ins.  in  length,  according  to  vigour.  A  slender 
groove  on  one  side  is  all  that  represents  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  for  the  genus, 
with  lanceolate,  short,  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip  is  much  larger,  pure  white  and  hooded  at  the 
base  over  the  column.  The  flowers  are  somewhat 
fragrant.  A  good-sized  and  -well-flowered  piece  may 
be  seen  in  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  in  association 
with  Cattleyas. 

MlLTONIA  CANDIDA. 

In  most  cases  the  lip  of  a  Miltonia  is  flat ;  but  the 
present  species  is  a  remarkable  exception.  Sometimes 
it  is  described  as  undulated  ;  but  that  is  hardly  the 
proper  description,  for  it  is  folded  round  the  column, 
forming  a  tube  as  perfect  as  occurs  in  many  of  the 
Cattleyas  or  Lielias.  The  structure  of  the  pollinia 
removes  it  widely,  however,  from  Cattleya  and  its 
allies.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  large  but  pale  violet 
blotch  along  the  centre  ;  but  there  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation  in  which  the  colour  is  different.  The 
sepals  are  oblong  and  reddish  brown,  sometimes 
yellowish  and  blotched  with  rich  brown,  almost  covering 
the  whole  surface.  The  petals  are  broader,  of  a  similar 
hue,  at  times  presenting  more  of  the  yellow  bars  across 
them  above  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
abundantly  produced  in  racemes  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  In  short,  it  is  a  showy  and  floriferous 
subject,  flowering  in  the  autumn,  when  Orchids  are  less 
plentiful  than  at  many  other  seasons. 

Arachnanthe  Clarkei. 

A  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  allied  to 
Renanthera  and  Vanda  have  been  shifted  about  into 
different  genera,  according  to  the  views  of  different 
authors  as  to  their  affinity.  The  species  under  notice, 
together  with  what  were  formerly  named  Vanda  Lowii 
and  V.  Cathcartii,  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
generic  name  of  Arachnanthe.  A.  Clarkei  is  also 
known  as  Esmeralda  Clarkei,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
A.  Cathcartii.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the  lateral  ones 


being  much  deflected  and  falcate  ;  and  all  are  of  a  rich 
brown,  barred  transversely  with  ochre-yellow.  The 
petals  are  similarly  coloured,  and  slightly  sickle-shaped. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  and  projects  outward  almost 
horizontally  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  small,  and  striped 
internally  with  brown  and  yellow  ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
much  larger  and  again  three-lobed,  deep  brown,  and 
marked  by  nine  radiating  creamy  white  ridges.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  short  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  and  in  two  rows  upon 
elevated  stems.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  in 
the  East  Indian  house  at  Kew. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
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Royal  Manchester  Horticultural  and 
Botanical. — Sept.  12th  and  13th. 
Manchester  did  well  at  Old  Trafford  on  the  above 
date,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  succeeded  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  remarkably  attractive  display  of  fruit,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  while  many  things  of  an  extremely 
interesting  character  came  in  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  exhibits  were  arranged 
in  the  glass-roof  annexe,  and  even  this  great  space 
was  so  filled  to  overflowing,  that  room  had  to  be 
found  for  the  vegetables,  which  were  staged  in  the 
big  plant  house.  The  weather  was  gloriously  fine,  and 
a  great  many  people  came  to  see  the  feast  of  flowers 
and  fruit  so  lavishly  provided.  Our  good  old  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stakehill  House,  scored  heavily, 
Last  year  he  came  out  as  the  Bunyard  of  the  northern 
zone,  and  staged  some  Apples  that  were  the  talk  of  the 
city  for  days  after.  On  this  occasion  he  brought  from 
his  Welsh  garden  at  Shimdda  Hir,  Llandudno,  Apples 
of  such  surprising  quality,  as  almost  to  rival,  if  they 
did  not  quite  do  so,  the  splendid  sample  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  showed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  previous  Friday,  thus  showing  that  North  Wales 
can  produce  fruit  that  can  compare  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  Kent,  the  garden  of  England.  But  of 
these  more  anon. 

More  than  usual  interest  attached  to  this  exhibition, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  class  for  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  Messrs.  William  Thomson  &  Sons,  of  the 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  N.B.,  offered  a  first 
piize  of  fifteen  guineas,  with  the  result  that  eleven 
competitors  entered  the  lists.  Thus  there  were 
eighty-eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  such  a  display 
from  some  of  the  best  growers  in  the  country  as  is 
rarely  seen.  The  judges  in  this  class  were  Mr.  W. 
Speed,  Penrhyn  Castle  Gardens  ;  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trent- 
ham  Gardens  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens.  That  they  occupied  nearly  an  hour  in  making 
their  award  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  closeness  of 
the  contest.  The  first  prize  eventually  went  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Chaffin,  of  Bath  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Allan, 
gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  ;  and 
as  representing  the  north-west,  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  ; 
and  as  representing  the  north,  Mr.  McHattie,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Dalkeith,  were  placed  equal 
third.  Mr.  Chaffin  staged  two  bunches  each  of  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Here  there  were  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  Grapes  for  dessert  purposes,  large  in 
bunch,  superb  in  berry,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Black  Hamburghs  which  were  otherwise 
very  fine,  well  finished.  Mr.  Allan  came  second  with 
two  bunches  each  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  Alicante,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  the  three  former 
being  superb  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  well  coloured, 
the  “  Duke  ”  also  very  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
probably  as  good  in  colour  as  this  variety  is  capable  of — 
altogether  a  collection  of  Grapes  for  any  cultivator  to 
be  proud  of.  Mr.  McHattie  came  next  with  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large,  handsome,  and 
well  coloured  ;  two  of  Black  Hamburgh,  two  of  Lady 
Downes,  and  one  of  Madresfield  Court — a  very  attractive 
lot  indeed  at  the  first  glance,  but  declining  in  one’s 
estimation  when  closely  scanned.  They  had  been 
insufficiently  thinned.  It  was  the  two  bunches  of 
Lady  Downes  which  especially  discounted  Mr. 
McHattie’s  chance.  Mr.  Goodacre  had  three  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two  of  Alicante,  two  of 
Madresfield  Court,  and  one  of  Muscat  Hamburgh. 
The  battle  of  the  Grapes  at  Manchester  will  supply 
matter  for  discussion  for  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  McHattie  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  any 
black  Grape,  showing  Black  Hamburgh,  admirably 
finished,  but  under-sized  in  berry.  Mr.  Goodacre  came 
second  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  R.  M,  C. 


Nevill,  Grantham,  third,  with  Alicante.  Mr.  Chaffin 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  showing 
excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Davenport, 
Chelford,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  McHattie  third,  with 
the  same.  The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  very  fine 
Barrington,  from  Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Staffs;  Mr.  Geo.  Meakin,  of  Stafford, 
coming  second  with  fine  Royal  George.  The  best  dish 
of  Apricots  was  Humboldt,  from  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener 
to  Col.  Wingfield,  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
second,  with  Violette  Hative ;  and  Mr.  W.  Brocklehurst, 
Macclesfield,  was  third  with  Pine  Apple.  The  best 
Pine  Apple  was  Queen  ;  the  best  green-fleshed  Melons, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Best  of  All  ;  the  best  scarlet- 
fleshed,  Read’s  and  a  seedling.  The  best  dish  of  Plums 
was  one  of  Pond’s  Seedling  from  Mr.  Allan  ;  Mr. 
Hunter,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton 
Castle,  coming  second  with  Magnum  Bonum  ;  Mr. 
Wallis  was  third  with  Kirke’s. 

There  were  four  collections  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit, 
and  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Barrington  Peaches,  Victoria 
Nectarine,  Queen  Pine,  Powell’s  Early  Apricot,  &c.  ; 
Mr.  Wallis  was  second  with  the  same  varieties  of 
Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  &e.  ;  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maynell  Ingram,  was  third. 

The  best  three  dishes  of  Pears  grown  under  glass 
came  from  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  very  fine  Beurre  Diel, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres  ;  Mr. 
Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was  third.  In  the 
class  for  three  dishes  grown  in  the  open,  Mr.  R.  H.  C. 
Nevill  was  first  with  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  de 
1’ Assomption,  and  Brockworth  Park ;  Mr.  Allan  was 
second,  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow  came  in  third.  With 
twelve  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  Mr.  Barlow  was  far 
away  first,  staging  Gloria  Mundi,  very  fine  ;  Frogmore 
Prolific,  fine  in  colour  ;  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  very  large 
and  handsome  ;  Stirling  Castle,  Pott’s  Seedling,  New 
Hawthornden,  Gravenstein,  finely  coloured ;  Golden 
Noble,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  Catshead, 
and  The  Queen,  finely  coloured — a  superb  lot  that 
probably  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
exhibit  in  the  show.  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker,  Gorddinog, 
Llanfairfechan,  was  second,  and  C.  L.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  came  in  third.  Mr.  Barlow  also  had  the  best 
eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  having  some  very  flue 
samples  of  Margil,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
extra  fine  ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Beaufin,  Washington,  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgli ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Campbell  was  second. 

Some  excellent  vegetables  were  shown  in  the  class 
for  twelve  dishes.  Mr.  Lambert  was  first,  and  Col. 
Cornwallis  West,  M.P.,  Ruthen,  was  second.  Tomatos 
were  represented  by  fine  fruit  of  the  Perfection  type, 
and  Cucumbers  by  Lockie’s  Perfection.  Cut  flowers 
included  Dahlias  in  twenty-four  varieties,  and  Mr. 
N.  Walker,  Newca9tle-on-Tyne,  was  first,  with  Mr. 
Thos.  Painter,  Stoke-on-Trent,  second.  Collections 
of  cut  Roses  shown  by  trade  growers  brought  a  fine  lot 
from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  including  a  box 
of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  several 
fine  H.  P.’s  and  Tea-scented  varieties;  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Chester,  were  second  with  some  good  flowers  also.  In 
the  amateurs’  class,  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd,  of  Bath,  was  first 
with  a  very  fine  lot  ;  Mr.  A.  Whitton,  Bedale,  was 
second.  Collections  of  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  were 
a  fine  feature,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  again 
first  with  a  superb  lot,  Scabiosa  caucasica  and  several 
varieties  of  Tigridias  being  especially  noticeable. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  were  second  with  an  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  also.  The  best  collection  of  forty-eight  spikes  of 
Gladioli  came  from  Mr.  Smith,  Prestwich,  Ayr,  all 
unnamed  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was  a  good  second. 
Mr.  A.  Whitton  had  the  best  twenty-four  spikes  shown 
by  amateurs,  and  again  Mr.  Barlow  was  second. 
Collections  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  brought 
ten  lots  of  about  fifty  bunches  each,  none  being  named. 
Mr.  A.  Whitton  was  first,  and  Mr.  Barlow  second. 
Some  very  good  show  and  fancy  Pansies  were  shown 
for  the  season.  Collections  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers  made  a  fine  display,  and  included  Allamandas, 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Stephanotis,  Vallota  purpurea, 
Tuberose,  Eucharis,  Bougainvillea,  &c.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Gossage,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Barnes,  Chirk  Castle,  was  second.  The  best  collection 
of  Orchids,  which  included  Cattleyas,  Lnslias,  Lady’s 
Slippers,  Odontoglossums,  &c.,  came  from  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  a  very  fine  lot  indeed  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Statter,  Manchester,  was  second.  But  all  the 
collections  in  th?  two  foregoing  classes  were  unnamed. 
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In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  collections,  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  seedsmen,  Manchester,  had  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Apples,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  hardy  flowers  of  various  kinds.  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  seedsmen,  Manchester,  had 
hardy  flowers  of  various  kinds,  some  fine  Tomatos,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Caldwell,  Knutsford,  showed  Dahlias  in 
great  variety.  Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  had 
Pompon,  Single  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  large  bunches. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  nurseryman,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
showed  Palms,  Ferns,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  arranged 
in  an  effective  group.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons, 
Altrincham,  exhibited  hardy  flowers,  very  fine  single 
Begonias,  and  insecticides.  Mr.  R.  H.  Poynter,  seeds¬ 
man,  Taunton,  staged  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli.  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  had  a  good  lot  of  Pompon  and 
decorative  Dahlias  in  bunches,  and  beautiful  examples 
of  the  white  Mignon  Aster,  which  was  awarded  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Statter  staged  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. 
Mr.  R.  Shakeshaft,  nurseryman,  Lymm,  had  twelve 
blooms  of  a  white  self  show  Dahlia,  named  Ivory 
White,  very  promising  and  highly  commended  ;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  showed  a  semi-double  decora¬ 
tive  Dahlia,  John  Burn,  rich  deep  scarlet,  and  highly 
commended  for  border  decoration. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  leading  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week,  and, 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  an  admirable  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  fair  one  of  autumn  flowers,  and 
a  capital  attendance  of  visitors  on  both  days,  was  in 
every  way  a  success.  There  are  few  buildings  so 
suitable,  structurally,  or  situated  so  conveniently,  for  a 
flower  show  as  the  Waverley  Market,  and  the  society 
is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  such  a  place  for  its 
exhibitions.  May  it  long  continue  to  do  so,  despite 
present  rumours  of  its  possible  conversion  to  railway 
purposes  !  We  have  seen  a  number  of  good  fruitshows 
in  Edinburgh,  included  among  them  being  some,  such 
as  the  Internationals,  which  were  larger  in  extent  than 
the  display  of  last  week,  but  were  hardly  prepared  to 
see  such  high  quality  as  prevailed  upon  this  occasion 
among  the  fruits  grown  under  glass.  In  former  years 
size  was  the  predominant  feature,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  Grapes,  and  with  the  bulky  bunches  then 
thought  necessary  to  secure  prizes  with,  there  was 
generally  a  degree  of  coarseness  and  want  of  finish,  that 
was  not  compensated  for  by  mere  weight.  What  a 
change  has  come  over  the  scene  in  a  few  years  !  How 
grandly  now  does  common-sense  prevail,  and  quality 
rule  as  the  recognised  standard  of  merit!  The  Grapes 
shown  on  this  occasion  were  superb,  being  for  the  most 
part  both  large  enough  to  command  the  admiration  of 
the  uninstructed,  and  finished  to  a  degree  of  refinement 
that  afforded  nothing  but  pleasure  to  the  connoisseur. 
The  collections  of  fruit,  too,  were  exceptionally  fine, 
and  while  the  exhibition  remained  open  were  a  constant 
source  of  admiration  to  the  visitors. 

There  were  five  competitors  with  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit— the  leading  class — and  it  was  thought  that  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  of  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro’,  who  was  so  strong 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  previous  week,  would  secure 
the  premier  prize,  but  he  obtained  second  honours  only, 
the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  George  Mackinnon, 
Melville  Castle,  Lasswade,  who  staged  a  superb  collec¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  splendidly-finished  examples  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  very  fine  Royal  George  and 
Dymond  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Souvenir  du 
.  Congres  Pears,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Gascoigne’s  Glory 
of  England  Apples  (a  very  handsome  dish),  Kirke’s 
Plum,  White  Marseilles  Figs,  &c.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who 
was  second,  had  a  fine  lot,  but  was  weaker  than  Mr. 
Mackinnon  with  Grapes ;  while  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Lambton  Castle,  who  was  third,  was  strong  with 
Grapes,  but  weak  in  some  of  his  other  dishes.  The 
unsuccessful  competitors  were  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen, 
and  Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  but  both  staged 
most  creditable  collections.  For  eight  dishes  Mr. 
Mclndoe  came  in  first,  showing  a  grand  Pine,  good 
black  and  white  Grapes,  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
Apples,  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Souvenir  du  Congrfes 
Pears,  &c.  Mr.  McKelvie  came  in  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  a  very  close  third. 

The  hardy  fruit  classes  were  hardly  so  good  as  usual, 
but  nevertheless  contained  some  unusually  fine  samples. 
For  a  collection  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  Day, 
Galloway  House  ;  Mr.  ,J.  Brown,  Abercairney  ;  and 


Mr.  L.  Dow,  Newbyth.  In  another  class  for  twelve 
dishes  Mr.  Mclndoe  secured  the  premier  award  with 
some  remarkably  fine  pot-grown  Apples  and  Pears, 
among  others,  Mr.  Hunter  coming  in  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Mackinnon  third,  the  last  named  having  a 
superb  dish  of  the  Kentish  Loddington  Seedling. 

Coming  next  to  the  Grape  classes,  the  first  to  claim 
attention  is  the  competition  with  six  bunches,  in  which 
Mr.  McHattie,  Newbattle  Abbey,  came  off  with  flying 
colours,  showing  two  splendidly  finished  bunches 
each  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Lady  Downes.  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Park  Hall,  Polmont, 
was  a  good  second,  with  grand  Alicantes,  Muscats,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling,  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean,  was 
a  good  third.  In  a  heavy  competition  with  four 
bunches,  Mr.  George  Mackinnon  again  came  to  the 
front,  taking  the  first  prize  with  splendidly  finished 
Muscats,  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Black  Muscat.  A  rising  young  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
of  Alloa,  was  second  with  a  very  taking  lot,  consisting 
of  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Alicante  ;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  McHattie  was  a  close 
third.  Mr.  McHattie  also  staged  the  best  two  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
both  very  fine.  The  best  single  bunch  of  Muscat  came 
from  another  promising  young  gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Pirie,  Sunderland  Hall,  Selkirk  ;  while  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
Alloa,  had  the  best  coloured  bunch,  a  small  one  of 
Cooper’s  Black,  the  best  Black  Hamburghs,  and  Gros 
Colmars  ;  Mr.  G.  Mackinnon,  the  finest  Alicantes  ;  Mr. 
W.  Murray,  Park  Hall,  the  best  Aluwick  Seedlings, 
and  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Langholm,  the  best  Lady 
Downes.  The  best  black  Grape  not  otherwise  named 
was  Gros  Maroc,  from  Mr.  J.  Day  ;  and  the  best  white, 
Golden  Hamburgh,  came  from  Mr.  G.  Mackinnon. 

The  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Apple,  Pear  and 
Plum  classes  were  all  well  contested,  and  with  fine 
quality  fruit  for  the  season.  With  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  staged  were  unnamed 
by  the  exhibitors,  and  therefore  of  no  interest  to 
anyone  but  their  owners.  Mr.  Mclndoe  secured  the 
three  first  prizes  for  Pines,  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  The 
Glen,  had  the  best  Figs.  Mr.  Mclndoe  also  had  the 
best  collection  of  Plums,  while  the  best  dish  of  Gages 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Bowman,  Pittendriech.  Mr.  J.  Day 
had  the  finest  half-dozen  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  and 
Mr.  D.  Murray  the  finest  dozen  varieties  of  Apples. 
The  single  dish  classes  of  named  varieties  were  all  good, 
but  of  no  special  interest. 

The  display  of  vegetables  as  usual,  here,  was  an 
exceedingly  good  one,  there  being  strong  competitions 
in  all  the  classes,  and  the  quality  high  throughout. 
The  two  best  collections  of  twelve  and  six  dishes 
respectively,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Harper,  gardener, 
Bankfoot,  Perth,  and  Mr.  Peter  Robertson,  Hartrigge 
House,  the  former  having  especially  fine  Aylesbury 
Prize  Red  Celery,  Winningstadt  Cabbage,  Renton’s 
Monarch  Leeks,  the  Duchess  Pea,  and  Eclipse  Cauli¬ 
flowers  ;  and  the  last-named  exceedingly  good  white 
Celery  and  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  and  Onions.  The 
single  classes  were  too  numerous  to  refer  to  here  in 
detail,  but  specially  deserve  high  commendation  en  bloc. 

The  collections  of  Salading  were  very  interesting  on 
account  of  the  number  of  things  shown,  but  the 
quality  was  only  indifferent.  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay, 
Blackwood,  Lesmahagow,  with  some  twenty  different 
articles,  was  first.  The  display  of  Onions  was  probably 
unique,  but  the  judging  was  a  mystery  to  all  but  those 
who  made  the  awards.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
went  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady 
Theodora  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Dorset,  and  Mr. 
Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Hants.,  for  immensely 
large  and  solid  specimens  of  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the 
third  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  Stranraer, 
for  what  would  have  been  considered  a  very  good  dish 
in  an  ordinary  competition,  but  bore  no  comparison  to 
the  samples  sent  by  Mr.  N.  Kneller,  of  Malshanger, 
which  weighed  26£  lbs.,  and  were  passed  over  for  some 
unaccountable  reason.  Mr.  Inwood  sent  also  for  exhi¬ 
bition  some  very  remarkable  examples  of  Rousham  Park 
Hero,  Ailsa  Craig,  Cocoa  Nut,  and  the  Lord  Keeper. 

There  were  fair  competitions  in  the  plant  classes,  but 
in  this  section  the  greatest  interest  was  found  in  the 
groups,  competitive  and  otherwise.  For  a  large  group 
open  to  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  & 
Sons  took  the  highest  award,  with  a  bold  and  effective 
collection,  in  which  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  Lilies  were  very  conspicuous  features.  The  same 
firm  also  secured  the  highest  honours  for  four  Palms, 
twelve  table  plants — a  very  pretty  lot — and  for  a  dozen 
Chrysanthemums,  well  grown  and  flowered  ;  and  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums.  For  a  table 


of  plants,  Mr.  R.  Grossart,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Oswald  House,  easily  beat  Mr.  McIntyre,  of 
Darlington,  with  a  light  and  neat  arrangement  of 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  in  well-balanced 
proportions.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  contributed 
a  very  fine  group  of  handsomely  coloured  Crotons, 
Dracosnas  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  enlivened  with 
Liliums  speciosum  and  auratum  ;  and  also  a  capital 
table  of  tuberous  Begonias.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co. 
had  a  capital  table  of  mixed  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  hardy  border  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  & 
J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  had  a  fine  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  put  up  a  very  attractive  stand  of  their  fine 
strains  of  Yiolas,  Marigolds,  Asters,  Phloxes,  Dahlias, 
&c.,  and  very  fine  samples  of  Invincible  White  and 
Select  Red  Celeries.  A  singularly  bright  and  effective 
arrangement  of  cut  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and 
Roses  was  the  contribution  of  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  capital 
lot  of  hardy  florists’  flowers,  including  Hollyhocks, 
Pentstemons,  Violas,  Phloxes,  &e.  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  High  Blantyre,  had  a  fine  selection  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  and  a  number  of  flowering  plants  of  the 
new  White  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir,  showing  the  variety 
to  be  of  fine  quality,  and  exceedingly  free  blooming. 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons  had  a  very  fine  group  of 
hardy  Conifers,  &c.,  and  with  a  dozen  specimens  also 
secured  a  first  prize  ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  being 
a  very  close  second.  From  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven 
&  Sons  came  a  large  group  of  Lilies  and  Begonias, 
mixed  with  smaller  stove  and  greenhouse  plants — and 
very  attractive.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  of  Kelso, 
had  a  very  bright  stand  of  hardy  border  Carnations, 
Hollyhocks,  &e.,  well  grown  blooms  very  neatly  shown. 

In  the  competition  classes,  Mr.  John  Paterson, 
Milbank,  secured  leading  honours  with  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Heaths,  and  Orchids ;  Mr.  R. 
Grossart,  with  a  specimen  Palm  and  specimen  Orchid 
and  six  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Napier,  Murrayfield, 
with  Ferns  ;  Mr.  A.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green,  with  a 
tree  Fern. 

The  cut-flower  classes  included  the  best  display  of 
Hollyhocks  seen  in  Edinburgh  for  some  time,  Messrs. 
Kerr  &  Sons,  Kalemouth,  being  first ;  and  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Mather  second  among  nurserymen  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Rae,  Sunlaw,  first  among  amateurs.  The  best 
thirty  spikes  of  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein,  of  Kelso  ;  and  the  best  Roses  in  three  classes 
from  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

In  the  afternoon  the  judges  were  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  society  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Treasurer 
Clapperton  presiding,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  Clovenfords, 
acting  as  vice-chairman. 


National  Chrysanthemum. — Sept.  Hk/i  A-  11th. 
The  first  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  season  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  the  above  dates.  The  weather  was  splendid  on  both 
days,  and  was  so  far  advantageous  in  that  respect,  but 
the  day  atmosphere  of  the  Aquarium  told  severely  on 
the  cut  flowers,  particularly  single  Dahlias  and  Roses. 
The  leading  exhibits  were  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias,  but  Gladioli,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  plants 
were  also  noticeable  features  of  the  show. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  group  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle, 
and  was  very  regularly  graduated  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  Madame  C.  Desgranges,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Pitcher,  and  other  varieties  were  conspicuous  in  it. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann, 
Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham  ;  and  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  was  third.  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  took  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  showing  sixty 
varieties,  chiefly  of  Pompons,  set  up  with  their  foliage. 
A  large  Japanese  variety  named  Mons.  R.  Bahaut, 
something  in  the  way  of  Comte  de  Germiny,  was 
noticeable  for  its  earliness.  Mr.  N.  Davis  was 
second,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  came 
in  third.  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburne,  gardener  to  John 
Scott,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Grange,  Chislehurst,  came 
out  strong  in  the  classes  for  cut  flowers  of  one  variety, 
taking  first  prizes  for  twelve  blooms  of  Madame  Des¬ 
granges,  twelve  of  G.  Wermig,  six  bunches  of  Madame 
Desgranges,  and  six  bunches  of  G.  Wermig,  the  flowers 
of  which,  in  all  four  cases,  were  noticeable  for  their 
great  size  and  flue  effect.  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  was  a  good  second 
for  twelve  blooms  of  Madame  Desgranges.  Mr.  E. 
Vince,  gardener  to  the  London  Cemetery  Co.,  High- 
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gate,  was  second  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  other  than 
M.  Desgranges,  showing  Sam  Henshaw,  a  Japanese 
variety.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
had  the  best  twelve  Pompons.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St. 
John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of 
any  varieties,  except  Madame  Desgranges,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendal,  Roehampton,  who  was 
also  second  for  twelve  Pompons.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
amateurs’  class.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
Gladioli,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House, 
Cambridge,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  showing  186  long 
spikes  of  bloom,  having  a  very  fine  effect.  In  the 
amateurs’  class,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Beartou,  Hitchin, 
had  the  best  twelve  spikes,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain  was  second.  Messrs.  G.  &  TV.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  had  the  best  twenty-four  Roses  in  twelve 
varieties.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
Essex,  was  second.  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu, 
Bath,  had  the  best  twelve  Roses,  also  the  best  twelve 
and  the  best  six  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

Dahlias  of  all  kinds  were  very  extensively  shown. 
The  best  sixty  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were  John 
Bennett,  Seraph,  Richard  Dean,  Mrs.  John  Downie, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Flag  of  Truce,  Florence,  Buffalo  Bill, 
Mrs.  George  Rawlings,  John  Standish,  Clara,  Harry 
Keith,  Agnes,  James  Vick  and  Goldfinder.  The  second 
prize  winners  were  Messrs.  Keynes,  "Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  and  Mr.  F.  TV.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  third. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  "Williams  &  Co.  had  the  best  thirty- 
six  blooms,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a  good  second.  Mr. 
Geo.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  had 
the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son,  Chelmsford,  came  in  second.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  the  order  of  merit  was  reversed.  The 
first  prizes  in  the  amateurs’  and  gardeners’  classes  for 
twenty-four  and  eighteen  blooms  went  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
gardener  to  TV.  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood. 
Mr.  TV.  Seaman,  gardener  to  James  Biggs,  Esq., 
TVestbury,  Brentwood,  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
blooms  ;  and  Mr.  Ocock,  gardener  to  —  McIntosh,  Esq., 
Havering,  Essex,  had  the  best  six  blooms.  Pompon 
Dahlias  were  a  decided  feature  of  the  show,  and  in  most 
cases  they  were  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
small,  neat  and  pretty  varieties.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  were  a  good  second  with  boldly  set  up 
bunches  with  thin  foliage.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches,  and  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock, 
Rye  Street,  Bishops  Stortford,  had  the  best  six  buuches. 
He  also  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  single  varieties,  and 
the  best  six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
single  Dahlias,  which  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  leading  prize  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &.  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  a  collection  of  exhibition,  Cactus,  and 
Pompon  Dahlias,  Gaillardias,  and  Winter  Cherry. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  neatly  set  up  and  in  great 
variety,  the  Cactus  type  being  well  represented. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
arranged  his  large  group  of  Dahlias  in  three  mounds, 
in  the  central  one  of  which  were  Cactus  varieties, 
singles  at  either  end,  and  Pompons  in  the  hollows. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  showed  a  neatly  arranged  lot  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  with  Cactus  and  exhibition  Dahlias  in 
front.  They  also  had  the  only  collection  of  Apples  in 
the  show.  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  St.  Margaret’s  Nursery, 
Twickenham,  had  a  group  of  several  species  of  Lilium 
arranged  with  Japanese  Maples.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  showed  a  fine' group  of  Pompon  and 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Six  blooms,  huge 
for  the  season,  of  Chrysanthemum  Edwin  Molyneux 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  John  Trotter, 
Esq.,  Brickenden  Grange,  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,"’ showed  twelve  dishes  of 
Tomatos,  and  some  Peaches.  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Twickenham, 
also  showed  Peaches.  A  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  Mr. 
Geo.  Phippen,  Reading,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  other  flowers.  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu, 
Bath,  staged  a  fine  stand  of  Tea  Roses.  Some  golden 
Waxpod  Kidney  Beans  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  -Sutton.  African 
and  French  Marigolds  came  from  Mr.  TV.  Salmon, 
West  Norwood. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Erratum. — In  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  p.  28,  Cattleva  Gigas,  C.  Gaskelliana, 
Miltonia  Candida  superba  and  others,  by  some  mistake  or  other, 
were  said  to  he  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  H.P., 
whereas  they  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  who  received  the  Cultural  Commendation  for  Miltonia 
Candida  superba.  The  show  cards  are  not  always  in  the  right 
place  when  wanted. 

Rasies  of  Fruits. — G.  G. :  1  and  2,  varieties  of  Grosso  Mig- 
nonne  Peach  ;  3,  Walburton  Admirable  ;  4,  Barrington.  It,  is 
impossible  to  name  Peaches  with  certainty  from  the  fruits  alone. 
Information  should  be  supplied  as  to  the  flowers,  whether  small 
or  large,  and  leaves  should  be  sent  with  them.  II.  H.,  Leeds: 
Peach,  Walburton  Admirable.  H.  G.  IT. :  Nectarine,  Lord 
Rapier  ;  Peach,  cannot  say. 

Names  of  Plants. — IF.  G.  B. :  Cotoneaster  frigida.  David 
Bell:  Oncidium  flexuosnm.  Constant  Reader :  1,  Aselepias  cura- 
savica  ;  2,  Libonia  penrhosiensis  or  L.  floribunda  (why  not  send 
flowers  with  the  foliage) ;  3,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana  ;  4,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  ;  5,  a  dark  flowered  variety  of  the  latter  apparently, 
but  the  flowers  had  dropped  ;  6,  Davallia  elegans,  probably,  but 
not  in  fruit ;  7,  Adiantum  hispidulum ;  S,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 

,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  10,  Davallia  Mooreana.  JR.  M. : 

1,  Aster  Acris  ;  2,  Aster  Rovi-Belgi  ;  3,  Erica  ciliaris  ;  4,  Lobelia 
splendens  Tictoriie.  A.  0.:  Davallia  hirta  cristata.  IF.  G.B.: 
1,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum,  or  some  of  its  forms  ;  2, 
Sidalcea  Candida ;  3,  Lallemantia  canescens.  JR.  L.  M.  :  1, 
Eschscholtzia  californica  ;  2,  Bocconia  cordata ;  3,  Cytisus 

capitatus ;  4,  Herniaria  glabra  ;  5,  Thymus  Serpyllum  lanugi- 
nosus. 

Pruning  Tines. — A.O. :  It  cannot  certainly  do  your  Tines 
any  harm  to  allow  the  laterals  to  ramble  a  little  after  the  crop 
has  been  cut,  provided  they  do  not  form  a  tangled  mass,  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  light  so  much  as  to  harm  the  foliage.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  encourage  root  action  and  strengthen  the  Tines.  Give  an 
abundance  of  ventilation  at  all  times,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean 
by  syringing.  Moreover,  if  your  Tines  are  wanted  for  very  early 
forcing,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  encourage  a  great  deal  of  growth 
thus  late  in  the  season.  If  such  is  the  case,  you  ought  to 
encourage  them  to  ripen  their  wood  and  foliage,  and  go  to  rest, 
by  removing  the  laterals,  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation 
night  and  day,  and  some  assistance  from  fire  heat,  especially 
during  the  night. 

Seedling  Begonias. — Chris.  Lesson:  The  best  of  the  white 
seedlings  you  send  is  Ro,  1.  The  flower  is  orbicular  and  pure 
white,  but  not  very  large.  The  petals  of  Ro.  2  are  wavy  at  the 
margin,  tinted  with  blush  and  pink  externally  ;  it  may  prove 
useful  as  a  variety.  Ro.  5  is  the  best  yellow,  because  deepest  in 
colour  and  most  regular  in  shape.  Ro.  6  is  a  larger  flower,  but 
is  very  pale,  especially  when  old.  Ro.  9  is  a  fairly  good  yellow, 
but  the  two  inner  petals  should  be  broader.  Ro.  10  we  recom¬ 
mend  for  its  fiery  brilliant  crimson  colour,  but  the  shape  is  bad; 
it  would  prove  useful  as  a  pollen  parent.  A  rather  pleasiDg 
pale-coloured  flower  is  Ro.  11,  with  a  carmine  edge,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  the  pink  and  white  shades  better  defined.  By 
far  the  best  double  is  Ro.  13,  owing  to  the  fairly  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  broad  flat  petals.  Ro.  12  is  too  ragged  and  the 
colours  badly  defined  ;  while  Ro.  14  is  too  lumpy.  The  above 
kinds  we  have  recommended  may  be  improved  upon,  either  by 
good  culture  another  year,  or  by  crossing  them,  so  as  to  obtain 
fresh  improvements  having  good  size,  substance,  well-defined 
colours,  coupled  with  an  erect  habit,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  more  nearly  orbicular  they  are  the  more  valuable  they 
will  be.  We  are  not  prepared  with  a  list  of  Camellia-flowered 
named  kinds,  as  many  of  the  most  recent  and  best  types  we 
have  seen  have  not  yet  received  names. 

Seedling  Carnation. — II.  IF.  :  The  flowers  you  sent  were  of 
large  size  and  of  good  form  so  far  as  the  pods  were  not  split,  but 
they  had  suffered  from  dryness  before  they  reached  us,  through 
not  being  packed  with  damp  moss  or  some  similar  material,  and 
the  petals  were  inrolled  at  the  sides,  detracting  much  from  the 
appearance  of  the  flower,  so  that  we  cannot  speak  as  to  the  form 
they  assume  when  fresh.  Excepting  this,  however,  they  gave 
evidence  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  for  the  petals  were  broad, 
plain  or  entire  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep  glowing  scarlet 
suffused  with  rose  and  tinted  violet  towards  the  base.  If  of 
good  habit  and  constitution,  and  flowers  freely,  we  should  say  it 
is  a  good  kind  for  border  decoration. 

Communications  Received. — M.  W. — J.  B. — F.  S. — C.  B.  G. — 
L.  L.— B.  S.  &  C.— W.  D.— A.  B.— J.  H.  E.— R.  W. — TV.  N._ 
Wm.  Rapper. — W.  Angus. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London. — 
Carter’s  Cross-Bred  Wheats. 

E.  H.  Keelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.— Catalogue  and 
Current  Prices  of  Strawberries. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  loth. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sor,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  some  enquiry  for  Finest 
English  Cowgrass  and  Trefoil.  Ked  Clover  steady ; 
"White  and  Alsike  unchanged.  Rye  Grasses  dearer. 
Hemp  Seed  has  advanced  2s.  per  qr.  Canary  dull. 

- — - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Sept.  17  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Asparagus  ...  .per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  1-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . 1  sieve 

Currant,  black,  1  sieve 

—  red . 1  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Filbert,  ICO  lbs.  50  0  52  6 
Peaches ....  per  dozen  10  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Plums  . . .  .per  j  sieve  8  0  12  0 


PLANT3  IN  POT3. — AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cy perns,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar., doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.  d 

Fuchsia  ....  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  . .  per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  ..perdez.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  C 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bonvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  behs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eueharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia, 12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bns.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFem,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  3  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  10  2  0 

—  Safffano  . .  per  doz.  1  0  2  0 

—  _ dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  16  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  hens.  2  0  3  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  A  SOS 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 


THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  teen  sent  to  all  friends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card. 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received— NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FRF.ESIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  than  most  others  in  my  List. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING, 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6d.  doz., 
11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  flowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9 d.  dor., 

4  s.  100 ;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100 ;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  HOMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

S  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  ,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red,  Is.  9d. ; 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz.  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100. 

I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulbocodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  <hd.\ 
Pheasant  Eye,  id. ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  foicipg,  Is.  Id. ;  Bur- 
bidgei,  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  8d. ;  Stella,  9<i.  ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. ; 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  31. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval- 
laris.  Is.  6d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d.  ;  Horsfieidi,  Ss. ; 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Gloriosa, 
Is.  6 d. ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque,  2s.  6d.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size, 
Is.  to  Is.  Gd  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  2s.  100  ; 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  100.  Scilla  sibirica, 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower, 
Sd.  dozen  ;  4s.  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large, 

5  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  6d.  dozen  ;  candidum,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 
English  Iris,  3s.  6d.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones, 
single,  2s.  100  :  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100 ; 
ISs.  1  000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sawing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 


THE  FINEST  CROWN. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage 
nnrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering! 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  YEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
OF  FERJ^S  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


VEITCH’S  BULBS 

FOR 

EARLY  FORCIHG. 


YEITCH'S  BULBS 

FOR 

POT  CULTURE. 


YEITCH'S  BULBS 

FOR 

OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY 

AT 

LOWEST  PRICES. 

For  details  see  Catalogue,  forwarded  gratis  and  p>ost 
free  on  application. 


James  Veitgh&Sons, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


WILLIAMS’  W  orld-reno  wned  BULBS. 
WILLIAMS’  for  Prize  BULBS. 
WILLIAMS’  ,  Forcing  BULBS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Bedding  BULBS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Exhibition  BULBS. 
WILLIAMS’  ,,  Collections  of  BULBS. 


Illustrated  BULB  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post  free. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 


CHflRLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  J  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS, 

Heaton,  Bradford,  &  213,  Park  Rd.,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  fresh  importations.  An  inspection  respectfully 
solicited. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  THE  gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  commenced  on  September  6th.  The 
INDEX  to  VOL.  VI.  was  published  with  the  number  for  August 
30th. 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertise¬ 
ments,  see  page  62. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Ca'lierine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  29tli. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Committee  Meeting  at  7  p  in.  Bulb  Sales  at  Brother oe  cte 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  1st. — Commencement  of  three  days  Sale 
at  Windlesham  Nursery,  Bagshot,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  £  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  October  2nd.  —  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  October  3rd. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  4th.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  J  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  f  in.  „  ...  5/-  „  ;  7/-  „ 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  f  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  1  to  §  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  h  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  51-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE.  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


For  Index  to  Contents  $  Advertisements,  see  p.  62. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
25.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Docs  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand ,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BAGK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH ’LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from,  the  growers. 


VA IT  Ss  Co., Hillegom (Holland). 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X,  SON  S 

OCW  FRUIT  TREES 

O  t  I  and  BOSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEA.P.  The  finest  that  money  canbuy 

siqs  yibw  wrangles,  jsrsey. 


Levenshuime  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshu/me. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7|7he  Late  William  Holmes.' — It  has  been 
far  too  often  of  late  our  sad  lot  to  have 
to  record  the  death  of  horticultural  -worthies ; 
hut  rarely  have  we  felt  more  of  pain  than  in 
the  present  instance.  Only  last  week  we 
reported  the  first  of  the  season’s  shows  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  yet,  ere 
that  report  reached  our  readers  the  estimable, 
active,  and  comparatively  youthful  secretary, 
Mr.  William  Holmes,  lay  dead.  Only  a  week 
previously,  and  he  was  enjoying  better  health 
than  lie  had  done  for  some  time  past,  and  full  of 


life  and  energy  was  directing  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  show  in  question,  held  with  so 
much  eclat  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Truly 
“■  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  for  -who 
could  have  anticipated  so  sudden  an  ending,  un¬ 


well  indeed  as  it  was  known  our  friend  had  been. 

To  very  many  of  Mr.  Holmes’  friends,  and 
especially  those  who  met  him  so  late  as  the 
week  preceding  his  death,  it  must  he,  as  it 
was  to  us,  almost  impossible  to  credit — so 
difficult  to  realise.  Our  good  friend  seemed 
to  he  the  embodiment  of  the  (National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  himself.  He  knew  all 
‘about  "it,  directed  all  its  enterprises,  worked 
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like  a  slave  to  ensure  the  success  of  every 
onward  move  in  its  affairs,  and  spared  himself 
of  nothing  in  the  discharge  of  the  heavy 
duties  he  had  so  ably  and  for  so  long  a 
period  undertaken.  Although  not  of  specially 
robust  aspect,  yet  he  was  invariably  bright  and 
cheerful  of  manner,  and  except  when  specially 
fagged  with  work  or  anxiety,  gave  outwardly 
no  reason  to  assume  that  his  life  was  so  near 
its  end.  His  nearest  friends,  however,  knew 
that  his  health  needed  careful  tending,  and 
gave  to  him  such  help  in  his  work  as  they 
could.  Still  even  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  could  not  have  realised  the  possibility 
that  such  energy  and  activity  was  on  the  point 
of  exhaustion. 

There  are  not  so  many  men  in  the  world 
capable  of  performing  the  work  which  William 
Holmes  undertook,  that  we  can  afford  to  regard 
his  sudden  death  with  other  than  intense 
regret.  Even  beyond  that,  however,  we,  in 
common  with  so  many  others  who  worked 
with  him,  have  lost  a  dear,  good  friend,  and 
deplore  that  loss  greatly. 

Tshe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
^  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Holmes  creates  a 
grave  crisis  in  the  society’s  history.  He  had 
such  a  thorough  grasp  of  every  detail  of  the 
society’s  operations,  indeed  they  had  grown  up 
as  it  were  under  his  fostering  care,  so  that  he 
had  a  wider  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to 
the  exhibitions,  the  members,  the  society’s 
business,  and  all  its  associations  than  any  other 
man  well  could  have.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  successor 
will  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  managing  committee,  and  should 
not  be  hastily  decided.  The  society  has  not 
so  A’ery  long  been  emancipated  from  its  old 
local  trammels,  so  that  it  is  essential  in  every 
way  that  the  new  secretary  should  be  a  man  of 
broad  views,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  society  has  now  become  truly  national 
in  its  operations,  and  as  such  must  be  guided 
on  the  most  cosmopolitan  lines.  The  society 
has  before  it  a  great  future  if  it  be  wisely  and 
intelligently  governed. 

The  rock  ahead  for  the  moment  is  the 
approaching  great  centenary  celebration,  the 
arrangements  for  which  are  fortunately  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation.  Still,  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue,  great 
energy  and  the  loyal  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  the  governing  body  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  but  successfully  carry  out  the  programme 
laid  down,  and  very  much  may  later  be  hoped 
for.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  needful 
intelligence  and  ability  will  be  found,  and  it 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  from  no  quarter 
will  personal  considerations  he  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  greater  ones  of  the  society’s 
welfare. 

/|\ut-door  Grapes. — It  is  very  interesting  to 
w  note  how  much  of  late  years  attempts  to 
produce  decent  ripe  Grapes  in  the  open  air  have 
been  discounted  by  the  seasons.  That  there 
must  be  something  radically  diverse  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  climate  is  obvious, 
when  it  is  realised  that  but  a  few  years  ago 
comparatively  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  for  very  decent  Grapes  to  be  ripened  in 
the  open  air,  on  Avails  or  houses.  But  the  other 
day  a  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reading  remarked  to  some  visitors  to  his 
garden,  “  Old  men  tell  me  that  just  where  Ave 
stand  there  Avas  formerly  a  vineyard,  and  the 
Grapes  used  to  ripen  well.”  Nothing  could  be 
wider  of  the  mark  now,  and  the  vineyards, 
ancient  or  modern,  have  all  become  things  of 
the  past. 

Although  we  have  had  a  very  cold,  wet 
season,  there  has  been  no  special  complaint  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  mildew  outdoors ;  indeed, 
this  pest  seems  to  be  rather  more  prevalent 
during  hot,  dry  seasons  than  in  cold  and  wet 
ones.  It  is  just  possible  the  case  that  Vines 


more  often  suffer  from  drought  than  from  excess 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  they  rarely  suffer 
from  having  their  heads  in  ample  warmth.  That 
condition  of  temperature  it  is  not  at  all  possible 
to  give  them  in  the  open  norv.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  summer  temperature  is  so 
generally  Ioav,  but  the  springs  are  so  long  and 
cold  noAV  that  groAvth  commences  late,  and 
the  summer  is  half  over  before  the  bloom 
is  expanded. 

After  all  there  is  no  loss  sustained  in  having 
imperfectly  ripened  Grapes.  Since  we  learned 
to  know  Iioav  luscious  are  house-groAvn  fruits, 
Ave  have  little  taste  for  semi-sour  and  wretchedly 
poor  kinds.  We  can  purchase  in  the  shops 
for  a  mere  song  far  better  Grapes  than  Ave  can 
at  the  very  best  grown  outdoors.  In  the 
schedule  of  the  ChisAvick  Grape  Conference 
Avas  a  class  for  outdoor-groAvn  Grapes.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  class  Avas  a 
superfluity,  and  even  if  filled  the  fruits  would 
be  devoid  of  all  value. 

he  Potato  Disease. — SomeAvhat  reckless  of 
the  fact  that  Ireland  is  essentially  a 
moist  country,  and  that  its  rainfall,  always 
excessive  as  compared  with  that  of  this 
country,  has  been  specially  heavy  this  year, 
charges  of  carelessness  in  cultivation  of  the 
Potato  have  been  freely  hurled  at  the  poor 
and  unoffending  Irish  peasantry,  Avhose  con¬ 
dition  just  norv  in  regard  to  the  Potato  crop  is 
one  calculated  to  evoke  the  strongest  sympathy. 
A  case  Avas  mentioned  the  other  day  in  the 
daily  papers  where  it  was  reported  that  the 
Potato  crop  in  some  extensive  Union  gardens 
Avas  absolutely  a  failure,  because  of  the  disease, 
and  yet  not  only  had  the  very  best  cultivation 
been  shown,  but  the  best  sorts  obtainable 
groAvn. 

When  such  is  the  case,  how  unfair  is  it  to 
lay  the  blame  of  failure,  so  general  as  it  is, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  peasants,  wdien 
failure  of  the  Potato  crop  seems  so  universal. 
We  referred  to  the  Potato  disease  in  Ireland 
recently,  and  suggested  that  a  better  state  of 
things  could  only  be  looked  for  Avith  improved 
cultivation,  good  drainage,  and  more  robust 
sorts  of  Potatos.  The  case  Ave  have  quoted 
Avould  lead  to  the  inference  that,  after  all,  our 
suggested  remedies  do  not  avail,  and  truly  it 
Avould  seem  that  except  Avhen  the  rainfall  in 
Ireland  is  rather  below  the  normal  average,  the 
cultivation  of  Potatos  must  ever  be  attended 
with  great  risk. 

To  change  the  climate  is  impossible,  and  we 
cannot  well  do  Avith  Potatos  as  we  do  Avith 
Tomatos — grow  them  under  glass  to  keep  them 
from  the  disease.  Other  crops  may  be  grown 
as  substitutes,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish 
any  real  one  for  Potatos  any  more  than  one 
can  be  found  to  replace  malt  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  Very  probably  it  will  be  found,  Avhen- 
ever  the  Irish  people  are  released  from  leading 
strings,  that  they  Avill  more  fully  strive  to 
counteract  even  the  Potato  disease. 

- *>$<- - 

The  John  Downie  Crab. — A  correspondent  writes  : — 
A  few  years  since  this  very  fine  variety  was  sent  out  by 
Mr.  E.  Holmes,  late  of  Whittington  Nurseries,  Lich¬ 
field.  I  saw  a  tree  of  it  a  few  days  since  in  a  garden  at 
Lichfield,  which  was  bearing  a  great  crop  of  richly 
coloured,  good-sized,  acorn-shaped  fruit.  The  free, 
upright  growth  of  the  tree  shows  off  to  great  advantage 
the  heavily  laden  branches  of  bright-coloured  fruit,  and 
as  a  handsome  ornamental  tree  it  is  a  great  acquisition. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  Apples  at  the  Manchester  Show. — 
We  learn  from  a  communication  made  by  Mr.  Barlow 
to  The  Manchester  Guardian,  that  the  splendid  Apples 
from  his  Llandudno  garden,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  recent  show  at  Old  Trafford,  were  mostly — not  all — 
grown  under  glass,  but  without  the  use  of  artificial 
heat.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  it  is  almost 
impossible  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  to 
produce  fruit  of  equal  excellence.  At  Stakehill  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  trees  in  the  open  garden  alive.  At 
Llandudno  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the 
quality  of  Apples  grown  in  the  open  garden  or  grown 


under  glass  as  many  might  suppose.  The  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  are  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  there  is  more 
sunlight  in  the  open  garden,  and  consequently  a  better 
colour  of  the  fruit.  Under  glass  the  blossoms  are 
better  protected  from  spring  frosts,  the  fruits  are 
sheltered  from  rough  winds,  hail,  and  other  storms,  so 
heavy  fruits  can  ripen  out  without  risk  of  being  blown 
off,  and  from  the  absence  of  marks  made  by  knocks  and 
bruises  a  higher  degree  of  finish  in  the  fruit  is  attained. 
Mr.  Barlow’s  trees  are  young,  averaging  about  seven 
years  old  ;  they  are  dwarf,  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  are 
of  the  classes  known  as  pyramidal,  bush,  cordon,  and 
espalier.  They  are  planted  under  glass  in  a  well- 
prepared  border,  with  the  roots  near  to  the  surface,  and 
are  well  cared  for  all  the  year  round.  Says  our  enthu¬ 
siastic  friend,  “The  foundation  of  success  in  Apple 
growing,  as  in  everything,  is  love  for  the  subject. 
This  will  induce  intelligent  observation,  study,  and 
devotion,  and  will  give  another  interest  and  another 
pleasure  to  life,  which  is  thereby  prolonged  and  made 
happier.” 

Jarrah  Wood. — The  last  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin 
contains  a  note  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Jarrah 
wood,  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  native  to  Western 
Australia.  The  main  difficulties  in  connection  with  its 
use  in  this  country  are  the  cost  of  freight  for  such 
heavy  timber  from  Australia,  and  its  intense  hardness, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  ordinary  English  carpenters’ 
tools  to  work  it.  The  tree  which  produces  it  grows 
generally  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  and  sometimes  150  ft. 
It  is  found  only  in  Western  Australia,  extending  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  from  Moore  Biver  to 
King  George’s  Sound,  forming  mainly  the  forests  of 
these  tracts.  According  to  Baron  Mueller,  when 
selected  from  hilly  localities,  cut  while  the  sap  is  least 
active,  and  carefully  dried,  it  proves  impervious 
to  the  borings  of  insects.  Vessels  constructed  solely 
of  it  have,  after  twenty-five  years’  constant  service, 
remained  perfectly  sound,  although  not  coppered.  It 
has  been  tried  at  three  places  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
after  having  been  down  seven  years,  the  trial  samples 
were  taken  up  in  order  that  a  report  on  their  con¬ 
dition  might  be  sent  to  Paris.  It  appears  also  that 
Jarrah  has  lately  been  used  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry  for 
paviDg  the  King’s  Road,  and  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry 
in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 

The  Welcome  Institute.—  The  distribution  of  prizes 
awarded  at  the  recent  flower  show  in  connection  with 
the  Welcome  Institute,  New  Cross,  a  report  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Gardening  World,  took  place  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  the  presentation  being  made  by 
Mrs.  Edmund  Hughes.  The  recent  flower  show  proved 
so  attractive  and  successful,  that  it  is  intended  to 
continue  it  next  season,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
Such  institutions  as  this  are  capable  of  doing  much 
good  in  the  centres  of  industry  round  London  ;  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  culture  of  plants  and 
flowers  by  working  men,  must  prove  of  great  value  in 
the  direction  of  promoting  social  reform,  and  they  have 
our  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
— A  finer  lot  of  plants  than  those  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  we  have  not  seen  this  season.  They  are  of  the 
usual  upright  growth,  well  furnished  with  foliage 
right  down  to  the  bed  ;  and  many  of  them  are  forming 
fine  blooming  buds.  It  is  Mr.  Turner’s  intention  to 
have  a  fine  group  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Centenary  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
November  next.  In  the  open  ground  there  are  large 
beds  of  fine  bushy  plants  of  Madame  Desgrange  and  its 
sports  for  present  cutting.  A  rude  wooden  framework 
enables  lights  to  be  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  to 
prevent  damage  from  rain.  Coming  on  to  succeed 
these  are  the  varieties  forming  the  Rundle  family,  and 
then  the  Japanese  Elaine.  These  also  remain  in  the 
open  ground  to  flower,  having  the  temporary  protection 
of  lights.  As  a  matter  of  course  many  flowers  are  also 
supplied  by  the  varieties  forming  the  large  collection 
above  referred  to.  Lastly  there  is  a  plantation  of  fine 
plants  of  Princess  Teck,  a  late  incurved  variety.  The 
plants  will  be  lifted  in  due  course,  potted,  and  taken  in¬ 
doors  to  bloom. 

Gloriosa  superba.— This  was  first  introduced  in  1690, 
therefore  it  is  now  the  bicentenary  of  the  plant  in  this 
country.  Its  flowers  continue  to  be  produced  in  suc¬ 
cession  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  the 
climbing  stems  elongate.  A  handful  of  flowers  has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  Excell,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Leatham,  Esq. ,  Misarden  Park,  Cirencester.  The  two 
contrasting  colours  of  the  perianth  segments  (pale 
yellow  and  deep  scarlet-red)  stand  in  strong  opposition 
to  one  another  in  the  early  stages  of  the  flower,  but  in 
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the  later  stages  the  lower  half  changes  to  a  deep  orange. 
The  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower  is 
very  curious  and  even  grotesque.  The  flowers  them¬ 
selves  hang  face  downwards,  but  the  segments  are  so 
strongly  reflexed  as  to  stand  perpendicularly.  Then 
the  stamens  stand  out  more  or  less  horizontally,  while 
the  style  is  sharply  reflexed  from  the  top  of  the  ovary 
till  it  is  horizontal  with  the  stamens,  or  nearly  erect 
with  the  segments.  In  any  case  it  is  much  longer  than 
the  stamens,  and  projects  beyond  them,  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  the  pollen  being  carried  by  some  insect  or  bird, 
and  this  fact  would  almost  ensure  cross-fertilisation 
with  pollen  from  another  flower.  The  strong  ridges  on 
the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  segments  are  of  a 
glandular  nature,  as  occurs  in  man  other  Lilyworts. 
- -«&*- - 

ONCIDIUM  FLEXUOSUM. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
flowers  of  this  species,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  at 
the  present  day  amongst  those  who  grow  plants  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  well  as  for  cut  bloom.  Under 
good  treatment  the  scapes  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 


Smelting  furnaces,  pit  shafts,  and  pit  stalks,  the  latter 
belching  forth  volumes  of  smoke  that  at  times  obscure 
the  horizon,  with  the  usual  din  and  bustle  attending 
such  centres  of  industry,  are  the  chief  things  of  note  as 
we  emerge  from  the  railway  station  to  find  our  way 
through  the  little  town  of  Wishaw  to  the  main  entrance 
— one  of  four — to  the  policies.  The  main  avenue — a 
spacious  one  in  length  and  breadth — imparts  an  air  of 
liberality,  and  that,  combined  with  the  entrance  gates 
and  lodge,  does  not  belie  the  liberal  hand  of  the  popular 
family  of  Houldsworth,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
numerous  charities,  and  whose  hands  are  ever  ready  to 
be  stretched  towards  the  poor  and  oppressed.  As  we 
proceed  along  the  avenue  we  observe  evidences  of  the 
smoky  concomitants,  referred  to  above,  in  the  soot- 
bespattered  foliage,  and  grimy  coating  of  the  wood  of 
trees  and  shrubs  on  either  side.  Nearing  the  gardens, 
however,  these  evidences  assume  a  less  remarkable 
character,  which,  I  presume,  is  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  further  removed  from  ths  furnaces,  &c. ,  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  “windward  track.” 
These  prominent  characteristics  of  a  locale  long  noted 
for  its  mineral  productions,  impress  one  with  a  desire 


local  quartz,  could  not  possibly  be  made  more  pleasing. 
Ficus  repens  covers  the  back  wall  and  adds  to  the 
effect  with  its  pleasing  greenery.  The  Lapagerias,  it 
may  be  said,  are  planted  out  in  a  prepared  border. 

The  Camellia-house  is  shaded  with  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Homer  Roses,  and  from  their  density  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  the  Camellias  would  suffer.  On  the 
contrary  these  are  in  the  best  of  health,  and  well  set, 
with  no  scalded  foliage  to  be  seen.  The  Peach  houses 
deserve  a  passing  word,  as  they  are  in  splendid  order, 
and  on  those  trees  on  which  fruits  were  still  hanging, 
evidences  were  there  to  show  what  the  others  must 
have  been — excellent  fruit,  and  in  great  quantity. 
The  early  house  was  finishing  its  wood,  fine,  firm, 
plump  in  bud,  and  build — no  spider,  thrip,  nor  scale  to 
be  seen.  The  varieties  grown  in  the  early  house  are 
Dr.  Hogg,  Victoria,  Condor,  and  Royal  George  ;  with 
Nectarines  Humboldt  and  Hunt’s  Tawny.  In  the 
second  house  the  varieties  were  Princess  of  Wales, 
Noblesse,  and  Late  Admirable  ;  with  Nectarines 
Victoria  and  Pitmaston  Orange. 

In  the  vineries  all  the  standard  varieties  are  grown. 
In  the  early  vinery  all  are  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the 
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4  ft.,  bearing  a  large  much-branched  panicle  at  the  top, 
the  numerous  flowers  of  which  have  a  very  elegant 
appearance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  small  and 
yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  lip  is  usually  of 
a  clear  yellow  and  unspotted.  In  the  variety  0.  f. 
radiatum,  however,  the  lip  is  beautifully  marked  with 
radiating  purple-brown  lines.  There  is  also  a  variety 
named  0.  f.  majus  having  larger  flowers  than  the  type, 
-and  is  also  very  desirable.  Either  form  is,  however, 
still  worth  growing.  In  groups  of  plants  they  are  very 
suitable  for  dotting  here  and  there  amongst  the  taller 
specimens  to  lighten  the  dark  foliage  of  Ferns  and  Palms. 
It  thrives  freely  grown  in  pots  amongst  other  cool- 
house  Orchids,  or  even  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The 
native  country  is  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1818.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  disposition  of  the 
flowers. 

— — — — — — 

COLTNESS. 

En  route  to  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  in  Edinburgh,  I  broke  my  journey 
at  Wishaw,  near  Glasgow,  with  the  intention  of  having 
a  look  round  the  gardens  at  Coltness.  The  general 
surroundings  of  this  fine  gardening  establishment  are 
anything  but  inviting,  indeed,  quite  the  reverse. 


to  go  further  afield  to  find  landscapes  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  if  not  to  other  no  less  sensitive  organs.  Still, 
when  wonders  are  achieved  outside  and  inside,  in 
various  matters  pertaining  to  gardening,  under  such 
conditions,  these  achievements  are  all  the  more  credit¬ 
able  to  those  who  battle  against  such  heavy  odds,  and 
win. 

As  in  nearly  all  coal  and  iron-stone  districts,  the  soil 
here  is  cold  and  rather  retentive,  which  means  lateness 
as  a  consequence.  Yet  numerous  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  bestud  the  ground,  but  our  time  being  limited, 
note-taking  in  that  department  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  hence  we  hurried  on  to  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  main  range  of 
houses  is  120  yards  loDg,  divided  as  follows  : — Rose- 
house  and  Lapageria-house  at  either  end,  large  span- 
roofed  outshot  Camellia-house  in  the  centre,  atone  side 
of  which  stretches  away  three  vineries,  and  on  the 
other  side  two  Peach-houses,  all  curvilinear  roofed.  To 
enumerate  the  contents  of  each  house  would  require 
more  space  than  would  seem  justifiable,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  few  notes  were  taken,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
reproduced.  The  Lapageria-house  is  clothed  all  over 
with  a  dense  profusion  of  growth,  and  long  depending 
panicles  of  the  varieties  rosea  and  alba  intermixed. 
The  effect  is  charming,  and  what  with  the  arrangement 
underneath  of  shade-loving  plants,  such  as  Ferns  and 
Begonia  Rex  in  variety,  planted  on  rock- work  formed  of 


second  house  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden  Queen , 
and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  ;  and  in  the  third,  Gros 
Colmar,  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh  ; 
the  fourth  being  devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  each  of  these  houses  fine  crops 
are  carried,  and  the  late  varieties,  just  finishing,  are 
extra  fine,  and  from  present  appearances  must  supply 
all  ordinary  demands  in  the  season.  The  greenhouse, 
100  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  we  have  seen.  Of  medium  height,  and  very  light, 
span-roofed,  and  curvilinear,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
ordinary  greenhouse  subjects.  Over  the  pathway  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  stage,  a  neat  drapery  of  Lapa- 
gerias  seems  quite  in  its  proper  place,  at  once  affording 
shade  to  on-lookers,  and  screening  the  sun’s  rays  from 
those  plants  occupying  positions  accessible  to  the  rays  of 
old  Sol,  and  minimising  artificial  shading.  Seedling 
tuberous  Begonias  in  great  variety  occupied  one  of  the 
side  benches,  and  even  of  themselves  made  quite  a 
show  ;  while  other  benches  were  filled  with  numerous 
greenhouse  plants,  floweiing  and  foliage,  in  great 
variety,  and  included  a  choice  collection  of  succulent 
plants  in  a  corner  reserved  for  them.  An  exceedingly 
fine  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Hadding¬ 
ton  stood  opposite  one  of  the  doors,  and  placed  as  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  centre  stage,  showed  blossom 
buds  on  every  point,  was  neatly  trained  in  pyramidal 
form,  having  few  equals  in  the  country. 
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The  conservatories — two  in  number — are  erected  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door  of  the  mansion,  and  adjoin 
the  house,  causing  a  daik  side,  and  like  many  others 
in  similar  positions,  are  ill  adapted  for  general  plant 
growing,  but  still  are  made  effective  with  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  &c. ,  intermixed 
with  soft-wooded  flowering  plants.  The  creepers  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  effective  appearance  of 
these  houses,  as  from  their  lofty  roofs  they  hang  very 
gracefully  in  natural  festoons,  and  give  the  structures 
an  easy  and  natural  appearance.  Among  them  we 
noted  Jasminum  grandiflorum  in  one  mass  of  bloom, 
Trachelospermum  j  asminoides,  Cobea  scandens  variegata, 
&c.  The  larger  of  the  two  houses  is  built  partly 
cruciform,  and  at  the  cross  inside,  opposite  one  of  the 
entrances  and  parallel  with  the  drawing-room  door, 
stands  a  very  valuable  white  marble  vase  of  unique 
design,  8  ft.  high,  its  sole  occupant  being  a  large  plant 
of  Latania  borbonica. 

Leaving  this  by  the  side  entrance,  opposite  which  is 
a  neat  flower  garden,  we  are  shown  round  the  house, 
and  here  the  lawns  skirting  away  in  all  directions  are 
in  the  very  best  of  keeping,  a  miniature  lake  adding 
much  to  the  effect.  There  are  two  flower  gardens,  both 
bedded  out  very  tastefully,  and  though  the  beds  and 
borders  are  extensive  all  are  well  filled  and  the  colours 
charmingly  blended.  Emerging  from  the  flower  garden 
and  passing  in  front  of  the  long  range  we  are  soon  in  a 
labyrinth  of  plant  and  fruit  houses  of  all  sizes,  princi¬ 
pally  span-roofed,  and  entering  the  stove  we  noted  its 
gigantic  proportions,  length  70  ft.,  breadth  30  ft.,  with 
a  corresponding  height.  This  house  was  of  itself  a 
feature,  for  here  were  grown  in  great  variety  and  in  all 
sizes  innumerable  Palms  and  other  ornamental-foliaged 
plants,  as  also  many  choice  flowering  subjects  ;  furnished 
with  a  huge  centre  bed,  we  noted  planted  in  this  two 
very  fine  Bananas — Cavendishii — one  with  fruit  in  its 
last  swelling,  and  another  just  showing  flower.  Among 
flowering  plants  Pancratium  fragrans  and  Eucharis 
amazonica  are  grown  in  great  quantities  and  in  all  sizes. 
One  Pancratium,  in  a  No.  1  pot,  measured  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  its  luxuriant  foliage  must  be  a  sight 
when  in  bloom.  Clerodendron  fallax,  with  its  rich 
orange-scarlet  bracts,  was  very  conspicuous,  and  with 
the  general  draping  employed  on  roof  and  sections  lent 
a  harmony  only  met  with  at  rare  intervals.  Creepers 
or  climbers  consisted  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Alla- 
mauda  Hendersoni,  Passiflora  princeps  and  P.  edulis, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  Aristolochia  ornithocephala,  Ac. 
Plants  in  baskets,  pans,  Ac.,  are  hung  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  position  all  over  this  house,  imparting  a 
marvellous  effect. 

Adjoining  this  is  an  Orchid  house,  in  which  we  noted 
a  very  fine  plant  of  Angraeum  sesquipedale,  with  two 
breaks  about  3  ft.  high  ;  A.  eburneum  atro-virens, 
Vanda  gigantea,  V.  tricolor,  Oncidium  obryzatum, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  (extra  fine),  Maxillaria 
grandiflora,  M.  tenuifolia  (in  10-in.  pots,  and  measuring 
about  a  yard  across),  Cypripediums  Boxallii,  Hookeri, 
Stonei,  Sedeni,  Roezlii,  Lawreneeanum,  Ac.,  Ccelogyne 
cristata  (in  shallow  tubs  4  ft.  across),  and  many  more 
too  numerous  to  mention.  A  generous  admixture  of 
Ferus  added  very  considerably  to  the  interest  of  this 
house.  The  cool  Orchid  house  is  a  neat  structure,  and 
is  filled  to  overflowing  with  many  fine  pieces,  principally 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  together  with  a  good  many 
Masdevallias.  Beside  this,  and  built  on  the  same 
principle — viz.,  span-roofed  and  semi-sunk,  is  the 
Croton  house,  which  is  very  interesting,  the  many 
varieties  grown  and  exceedingly  well  coloured  giving 
one  the  idea  that  they  can  be  brought  to  perfection 
under  leaden  skies  if  supplied  with  abundance  of  heat. 
IVe  noted,  as  specially  well  done,  Croton  picturatus, 
C.  Johannis,  C.  Prince  Arthur,  C.  Chelsoni,  C.  inter- 
ruptum,  and  C.  Catherina,  a  seedling  of  fine  graceful 
habit. 

In  a  small  house  connecting  the  Pine  stove  and 
Melon  houses  a  number  of  Gardenia  intermedia  arrested 
attention,  being  exceptionally  healthy  and  clean,  and 
literally  studded  with  flower  buds.  In  the  Pine  stove 
some  fruits  nearly  ripe,  and  others  in  their  last 
swelling,  were  good,  and,  from  appearances,  must  weigh 
well  when  finished.  In  a  separate  pit  a  fine  healthy 
succession  lot  was  growing.  The  varieties  grown  are 
Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne. 

The  earl}'  Melon  house  had  been  cleared  some  time  ago, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  very  useful  lot  of  Bouvardias, 
all  the  leading  varieties,  in  6-in.  pots,  and  also  Caladium 
argyrites  in  great  quantity.  One  side  of  this  house  was 
taken  up  with  winter  Cucumbers  in  fruiting  condition- 
The  varieties  grown  are  Edinburgh  Beauty  *and  Rollis- 
son’s  Telegraph.  The  mid-season  Melon  house  is  now 
filled  with  Pelargoniums  and  Poinsettias  for  winter 


work.  The  late  Melon  house  was  still  in  bearing,  and 
finishing  quantities  of  large  fruit,  the  whole  house  being 
filled  with  the  variety  Lord  Strathmore,  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Glamis,  and  prized  here,  as  at 
Glamis,  as  invaluable.  The  one  side  of  this  house  just 
cleared  was  filled  with  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of 
Calanthes,  principally  Veitchii.- 

The  Fig  house  is  planted  with  Brown  Turkey  and 
Osborn’s  Prolific,  which  have  kept  up  unfailing 
supplies  for  months,  and  will  do  so  still  for  some  time. 
These  are  planted  in  a  bed  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
and  trained  to  the  trellis  on  the  roof.  The  front  walls 
of  the  beds  on  either  side  are  draped  with  Panicum 
variegatum,  while  numerous  decorative  plants  are 
arranged  at  regular  distances  on  the  beds,  such  as 
Begonias  of  the  Bex  family,  and  numerous  plants  of 
Chloris  radiata,  with  its  uniform  spikes,  useful  for 
cutting.  The  Tomato  house  is  aglow  with  fruit,  all 
the  plants  being  trained  single  stem.  Hackwood  Park, 
Chiswick  Red,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Large  Red,  and 
Austin’s  Eclipse  are  the  varieties  grown.  The  latter, 
a  local  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan, 
carries  large,  handsome  fruit  of  an  orange-red  colour. 

Leaving  the  houses  we  come  to  the  pits,  in  which 
endless  quantities  of  plants  of  nearly  every  description 
are  grown.  We  noted  enormous  batches  of  Primulas, 
Pelargoniums,  Poinsettias,  &c.,  all  giving  promise  of 
future  work  in  the  house.  Arranged  in  rows  beside 
the  pits  are  the  Chrysanthemums  in  great  number  and 
variety,  both  in  bush  and  single  stem,  all  grown  to 
perfection,  or  at  least  as  near  that  as  possible.  The 
kitchen  garden — about  four  acres  in  extent — is  at  the 
rear  of  the  plant  houses,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  departments — a  model  of  neatness  and  order. 
Here  we  observed  quarters  well  filled  with  all  the 
choicer  vegetables  for  daily  supplies,  which  from  the 
appearance  these  quarters  present  must  be  amply 
maintained.  Fruit  trees  of  the  leading  varieties  cannot 
be  grown  here,  seeing  the  locale  is  not  adapted  for  many 
choice  fruits  out  of  doors  ;  and  with  cold  retentive  soil, 
even  the  commoner  varieties  grow  but  indifferently, 
and  as  a  rule,  fruit  rather  sparsely.  The  quarters  in 
the  kitchen  garden  are  suh-divided  by  fine  herbaceous 
borders,  of  which  a  choice  collection  has  been  got 
together. 

The  glass-houses  at  Coltness  are  models  of  neatness) 
inside  and  outside  ;  indeed,  the  family  would  be  ill  at 
ease  if  they  were  not.  The  heating  power  of  all  is 
supplied  on  the  very  best  principles,  and  the  long  range 
described  above  is  heated  in  an  unusual  way.  An 
engine  placed  at  the  rear  of  this  range,  which  drives 
various  machinery  in  the  carpenters’  shop,  as  also  saw¬ 
mill,  Ac.,  supplies  the  heating  power  for  this  range  by 
having  a  pipe  from  the  boiler  through  which  steam  is 
injected  into  the  boiler  to  which  the  piping  is  con¬ 
nected,  thus  dispensing  with  firing  ;  but  provision  is 
made  for  mishaps  by  having  special  furnaces  and 
boilers.  The  other  houses  are  heated  with  a  separate 
arrangement,  while  all  the  smoke  is  conducted  to  one 
stalk — quite  an  ornamental  one.  I  should  have  re¬ 
marked  that  the  engine  referred  to  above  feeds  its  own 
furnace,  and  also  cleans  it  by  a  strikingly  ingenious 
arrangement  of  moveable  bars,  the  coals  being  placed 
over  the  surface  in  an  iron  receptacle  similar  to  the 
tender  of  a  railway  engine. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  housing  for  the 
various  operatives  at  such  a  choice  place  are,  like  the 
mansion  itself,  replete  with  comfort.  The  gardener’s 
house,  and  even  the  young  gardeners’  lodge,  are  models 
not  only  in  design,  but  also  comfort.  ¥e  left  Coltness 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Matheson  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  wish  that 
he  may  long  be  spared  to  superintend  the  management 
of  these  gardens,  which  in  their  present  state  of 
keeping,  and  the  quality  of  garden  produce  outside  and 
inside,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  him  as  a  gardener. — 
Observer. 

- ->X<- - 

HERBACEOUS  CUT  FLOWERS. 

These  are  now  generally  invited  for  competition  at 
flower  shows,  and  judges,  even  those  tolerably  “well 
up”  in  herbaceous  plants,  have  at  times  a  difficulty  in 
deciding  to  their  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the  exhibitors 
also,  what  really  are  herbaceous  plants.  At  a  provin¬ 
cial  exhibition  recently,  a  bloom  of  Yucca  recurva  was 
staged  amongst  other  things,  and  the  judges  held  that 
this  flower  was  not  that  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  but  a 
shrub,  and  consequently  disqualified  the  stand  from 
taking  the  first  position,  although  undoubtedly  first  in 
merit.  It  is  in  my  opinion  unquestionably  an  herba¬ 
ceous  plant,  as  is  Yucca  filamentosa,  and  other  low- 
growing  kinds.  Yucca  gloriosa  is,  I  believe,  classed 
amongst  shrubs,  as  it  grows  a  substantial  trunk  or 


stem,  and  a  good  spike  of  this  fine  species  would 
require  an  exhibition  board  to  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  not  being  often  seen  in  flower.  [Yucca  recurva  is  as 
much  a  shrub  as  Y.  gloriosa,  and  we  should  consider  it 
was  rightly  disqualified  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  when  planted  in 
the  open,  it  attains  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as 
Y.  gloriosa. — Ed.] 

I  have  often  to  judge  these  things  at  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  find  at  times  some  puzzling  subjects 
staged.  Shrubby  Spiraeas  and  other  shrubs  are  at 
times  intermixed  with  herbaceous  plants,  and  unless 
a  judge  has  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  these  plants, 
they  might  pass  muster  ;  and  annuals  are  often  shown. 
Biennials,  I  presume,  we  must  regard  as  under  the 
category  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  some  last  more  than 
two  years. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather  staggered  the  other 
day  when  I  found  the  old  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum 
calycinum)  classed  in  Messrs.  Backhouse’s  catalogue 
amongst  herbaceous  plants,  for  I  always  regarded  this 
as  a  low  creeping  shrub,  and  this  is  at  times  objected 
to  in  stands  of  herbaceous  blooms.  "What  is  best  to  be 
done  in  making  the  schedule  of  prizes  clearer  ?  If 
keeping  strictly  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  to  be 
the  rule,  judges  need  to  be  well  posted  up  in  these 
plants.  Some  judges  argue  that  Liliums,  being  bulbous 
plants,  should  not  be  regarded  as  herbaceous  plants, 
but  they  undoubtedly  are,  and  Lilium  auratum  and 
L.  speciosum  are  admissible,  also  Gladioli. 

I  think  schedules  would  be- more  explicit  if  the 
prizes  were  offered  for  hardy  border  flowers — shrubs, 
Roses,  and  annuals  excluded  ;  and  making  a  class  as 
well  for  bunches  of  hardy  annuals,  at  the  August  and 
September  shows. 

I  am  not  trying  to  set  up  any  dogmatic  views,  but 
am  hoping  that  some  discussion  on  this  subject  may 
be  raised,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  person 
who  has,  at  some  time  or  another,  when  awarding 
prizes  for  stands  of  herbaceous  blooms,  been  somewhat 
of  A  Perplexed  Judge. 

- - >£< «■ 

PICKLE-FARMING. 

In  no  part  of  England  is  this  branch  of  agriculture 
prosecuted  so  successfully  as  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
extent  of  land  devoted  to  the  raising  of  Onions, 
Cucumbers,  Cauliflower  and  Red  Cabbage  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  pickle-jar  would  surprise  many. 

A  pickle-farm  at  the  present  time  of  year,  with  its 
peeling  and  brining  processes,  is  an  interesting  sight. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  for  twenty  acres  of  Onions  to  be 
grown  on  a  single  farm,  and  this  year  one  grower  has 
no  less  than  fifty  acres  under  Cauliflower,  while  the 
fields  of  Red  Cabbage  to  be  seen  here  and  there  are  a 
pretty  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  collecting  and 
preparing  of  these  begin  about  the  1st  of  September, 
and  continue  till  the  end  of  November.  The  Onions, 
after  being  pulled,  are  left  on  the  land  to  dry,  or  if  it 
is  wet  weather  they  are  carted  to^the  homesteads  and 
spread  out  in  sheds  ;  but  the  splendid  days  we  have 
enjoyed  this  autumn  have  rendered  this  unnecessary. 
"When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  peeled.  This  is  done 
by  women  and  children,  every  available  pair  of  hands 
being  in  demand.  These  workers  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  so  much  a  peck,  and  as  they  make  pretty  fair 
wages  the  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  are 
very  glad  to  offer  their  services.  Perhaps  about  two 
thousand  persons  may  be  thus  employed  throughout 
the  district  at  the  present  time,  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  being  paid  in  wages  weekly  while  the  season 
lasts. 

On  approaching  a  pickle  farm  when  this  operation  is 
in  progress  one  is  struck  by  the  powerful  smell  of 
onions  with  which  the  air  is  loaded.  But  though  to  a 
stranger  the  sensation  is  unpleasant,  those  engaged  in 
the  work  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  even  little 
children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  may  be  seen 
deftly  wielding  their  knives  without  so  much  as  giving 
a  wink.  It  is,  moreover,  considered  a  very  healthful 
occupation.  The  people  have  a  great  faith  in  the 
odour  of  the  Onion,  and  invalids  often  engage  in  the 
work  in  the  hope  of  regaining  strength,  which  it  may 
be  said  they  seldom  fail  to  do.  "While  the  women  and 
children  are  so  employed,  a  few  men  are  required  for 
washing,  sizing,  and  packing  the  bulbs,  and  for  over¬ 
looking  the  peelers.  The  Onions  are  sorted  into  four 
sizes  by  being  passed  through  sieves.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  merchants  are  rather  particular.  The 
Onions  have  to  be  all  the  same  size  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  the  different  classes  ;  and  as  it  is  only 
the  smaller  ones  that  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the 
larger  specimens  are  sent  to  the  market  to  be  sold 
fresh. 
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After  being  sorted,  the  Onions  are  put  into  barrels 
and  then  brined — that  is,  a  particular  brine  is  poured 
over  them — and  the  barrels  are  coopered  up  and 
despatched  to  the  great  pickling  establishments,  such 
as  those  of  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Pink  &  Sons,  Lazenby, 
and  other  large  firms,  who  mostly  obtain  their  supplies 
in  this  way.  The  Cucumbers  and  Cauliflowers  are 
treated  in  much  the  same  way,  but  the  Cabbages  are 
mostly  sent  away  fresh.  This  is  the  mode  generally 
adopted  by  the  farmers  for  disposing  of  their  produce, 
but  there  is  one  small  factory  at  Sandy  where  the 
whole  operations  of  peeling,  pickling,  and  bottling  are 
carried  out.  The  proprietor  of  this  establishment 
employs  about  120  women  all  the  year  round,  working 
up  not  only  what  is  grown  on  his  own  farm  of 
150  acres,  but  what  is  brought  from  the  smaller  holders 
and  cottagers,  nearly  all  of  whom  cultivate  pickling 
vegetables  to  some  extent. — Daily  News. 

- - 

THE  HARDY  WHITE  PASSION 

FLOWER. 

It  is  rather  hard  upon  this  Passion  Flower  that  its 
parentage  should  be  so  roughly  questioned  and  disputed, 
for,  as  Mr.  Toole  sagely  remarks,  “  Fathers  may  be 
hoptional,  but  mothers  is  compulsory.”  How  Mr. 
Napper  can  now  say  that  “the  fate  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
plant  at  the  Exeter  Nursery  was  the  rubbish-heap” 
surpasses  my  comprehension.  Why,  he  himself  wrote 
in  the  Garden  of  May  14th,  1887,  and,  in  almost  the 
same  words,  in  the  Western  Times  of  Exeter,  May  11th, 
1887,  that  “  the  original  plant  ”  from  which  the  stock 
was  raised  was  found  by  him  in  the  court  at  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Fuller’s  dwelling-house  at  Newton  Abbot.  The 
selfsame  story  was  given  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  & 
Co.  in  their  circular  when  they  offered  the  plant.  Of 
this  there  is  no  possible  doubt  whatever,  for  I  have  the 
circular  before  me,  given  me  by  an  amateur  who  is 
anxious  to  see  fair  play  in  the  controversy.  This 
circular  repeats  the  version  of  the  origin,  quotes  the 
letters  which  had  appeared  upon  the  subject,  and  while 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  stock  came  from  Mr. 
Fuller’s  plant,  never  says  a  word  about  the  private 
garden  theory  now  set  afloat  by  Mr.  Napper.  Mr. 
Napper  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  another  stock 
existed  of  this  flower  besides  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince’s, 
and  perhaps  he  may  remember  the  surprise  he  felt 
when  he  discovered  the  fact.  That  stock  came  from 
an  unbloomed  seedling  of  the  same  batch  from  which 
Mr.  Fuller  got  the  plant  he  sold  to  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  and  it  was  given  as  a  gift  to  Mr. 
Nanscawen,  the  gardener  at  Whiteway,  near  Chudleigh. 
This  I  can  vouch  for,  that  the  two  stocks  were  identical, 
and  were  treated  as  such.  When  the  plant  was  sent 
out  it  was  described  as  of  an  ivory-white  colour. — 
Devoniensis. 

- - 

ROUND  MY  GARDEN. 

It  is  not  a  large  garden,  but  it  is  laid  out  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  style  which  I  love  so  well.  No  prim 
parterres  here,  filled  with  fashionable  flowers — gaudy 
hybrids  of  all  sorts — no  trim  walks  so  cleanly  swept 
that  you  dare  not  drop  your  cigar-ash  there  ;  but  a 
quaint,  comfortable,  old-world  garden  with  retired 
dark  paths,  where  the  wildings  rub  shoulders  with 
their  cultivated  brethren  ;  a  garden  half  kitchen  and 
half  flower,  full  of  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Thyme,  Sage, 
Orange  Marigolds,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Monkshood,  Borage, 
Sweet  Pea,  Harebell,  Canterbury  Bells,  Flaming 
Pokers,  Osmunda,  Honeysuckle,  and  innumerable 
Eoses.  Luxuriant  Eose  sprays  idly  droop  over  the 
walks,  taking  the  unwary  by  the  button-hole  ere  he  is 
aware. 

If  there  is  a  fault  in  this  garden  it  is  that  the  blooms 
are  too  thick,  for  they  jostle  each  other  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  then  the  eye  is  “dazzled  and 
drunk  with  beauty,”  so  rich  and  intense  is  the  colour¬ 
ing  on  all  sides.  After  this  sheen  and  brilliant  hues, 
the  eye  finds  refreshment  in  resting  on  the  fresh  green 
of  the  tennis  lawn  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  has  an  umbrageous  Medlar  tree  (the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen)  on  one  side.  Here  repose  on 
garden  seats  the  spectators  of  the  tennis  contests,  and 
here,  too,  the  combatants  themselves  find  a  grateful 
resting  place  after  their  hotly-contested  sets,  where 
both  sexes  display  their  skill  with  the  racquet, 

“  Whilst  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away.” 

We  had  a  curious  inmate  of  this  loved  garden  in  the 
shape  of  a  hedgehog,  which  we  found  in  the  stable 
snugly  rolled  up  in  an  old  tennis  net,  and  apparently 
fast  asleep.  We  had  to  cut  the  net  to  shreds  to  get 


him  out,  and  then  turned  him  into  the  garden  to 
banquet  ad  lib.  on  the  slugs  and  snails.  But  he  must 
have  donned  an  “invisible  cap,”  for  I  never  saw  him 
again,  though  I  searched  in  every  nook  and  corner  for 
his  highness  day  after  day.  I  was  told  yesterday  he 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  old  retreat,  the  stable. 
The  funny  part  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  have 
brought  him  from  Eastbourne  quite  unwittingly,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  our  luggage.  It  was  the  first  time 
probably  that  a  hedgehog  had  a  free  passage  per  rail 
from  Eastbourne  to  Exeter.  This  by  way  of  digression. 

In  the  spring  the  birds  were  very  busy  in  our  garden, 
and  many  built  their  nests  there — robins,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  chaffinches,  greenfinches,  and  tits  are  our 
guests  all  the  year  round,  and  in  April  I  now  and  then 
picked  up  under  the  yew  hedge  that  lovely  blue  egg 
dashed  with  black,  and  that  streaked  dull  green  one, 
which  every  schoolboy  knows  so  well.  Mostly  broken, 
these,  by  the  fall  (dropped  from  the  nest  or  stolen  by 
other  birds  and  dropped  by  them),  but  sometimes  they 
were  intact.  In  merry  April  and  bonny  May  our 
garden  was  a  veritable  concert  hall,  so  full  of  melody 
was  it  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  nothing  to  pay  for  a 
front  seat  under  the  medlar  tree.  Then,  during  April, 
came  the  summer  migrants,  the  identical  birds  probably 
who  patronised  Glencroft  last  year,  including  blackcaps, 
whitethroats,  redstarts,  willow-wrens,  fly-catchers, 
&c.,  &e.  I  noticed  a  young  redstart  of  the  year  about  a 
fortnight  ago  (I  am  writing  on  4th  September)  on  the 
lawn,  with  his  mind  evidently  full  of  his  impending 
travels,  for  he  was  very  restless  and  uneasy.  We  have  a 
large  disused  old  greenhouse  in  the  flower  garden,  where 
a  splendid  Marechal  Niel  trails  over  the  roof  inside.  The 
willow- warblers  (or  wrens),  sparrows,  and  other  birds 
used  to  enter  where  the  panes  were  broken,  and  I  have 
often  seen  them  hard  at  work  amid  the  lovely  yellow 
blooms  picking  the  insects  off  them.  By  the  way,  the 
small  green-fly  ruined  most  of  these  Eoses,  reducing 
their  blooms  to  a  greenish  glutinous  state,  which  made 
it  unpleasant  to  handle  them. 

A  short  time  ago,  for  some  reason  or  other  (probably 
they  were  making  forays  on  the  black  birds  and 
thrushes’  nests),  the  missel  thrushes  were  constantly 
flying  in  and  out  of  our  garden,  screeching  angrily  all 
day  long.  I  fancy  they  were  having  perpetual  battles 
with  the  parent  thrushes  and  blackbirds.  These 
stormcocks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  country  folk,  are 
fierce,  bold  birds,  with  very  hazy  notions  of  meum  and 
tuum,  I  fear  !  I  need  hardly  say  our  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  garden  has  been  laid  under  an  embargo  by  the 
feathered  thieves,  who  seem  quite  as  fond  of  Peas  as 
I  am,  only  they  take  them  raw.  They  must  have 
eaten  quarts  of  Easpberries,  Strawberries,  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  I  should  imagine  (as  they  were  not  netted), 
and  the  young  birds  must  have  been  feasted  like 
sybarites  !  Doubtless  they  had  .indigestion  now  and 
then.  Indigestion  during  the  night  watches  in  a 
closely  confined  nest !  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of! 
Fancy  the  gorged  nestlings  groaning  in  their  spasms, 
and  kicking  and  plunging  against  each  other  !  If 
other  birds  swear,  beside  parrots,  a  good  many  exple¬ 
tives  must  be  let  loose  at  such  seasons. 

Now  it  is  September,  and  the  delicious  wall  fruit 
(Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches)  are  mellowing  day  by 
day,  very  slowly,  on  the  southern  wall.  I  fancy  the  ousel 
cock  digs  his  golden  dagger  into  them  at  times,  and 
returns  for  another  slice — at  any  rate  the  wasps  play 
havoc  with  them,  and  have  been  far  too  sharp  for 
the  gardener,  leaving  the  ripe  fruit  in  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  indeed.  Our  Eoses,  after  early  June,  seem 
to  move  in  an  endless  procession,  Eoses  white  as  snow, 
damask  Eoses,  crimson-velvet  Eoses,  pure  pink  blooms, 
tawny  Eoses,  all  these  grace  our  garden,  and,  as  fast  as 
we  pick  them,  fresh  beauties  fall  into  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks. 

We  have  Eoses  galore  for  the  maiden’s  snowy  bosom, 
and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  smart  buttonholes  for 
the  inferior  sex.  Eealms  of  Eoses  are  our3,  and  who 
could  wish  for  a  more  beautiful  kingdom  ?  There  are 
more  unpleasant  things  than  strolling  down  a  wild 
garden  walk,  with  a  bevy  of  white  and  red  Eoses  on 
one  hand,  and  ripening  Plums  in  all  the  glory  of 
purple  bloom  on  the  other,  and  this  the  lucky  writer 
can  do  any  day.  A  little  further  on  we  come  to  a 
veritable  gold-mine  in  the  shape  of  a  goodly  patch  of 
yellow  Stonecrop,  which,  gold-like,  melts  only  too 
rapidly  away.  Then,  fairy-like  London  Pride  (Saxi¬ 
frage)  woos  us,  and  beyond  is  the  herb  garden.  The 
fresh,  sweet  aromatic  scent  of  herbs  is  here,  and  here, 
too,  I  love  to  linger. 

Know  ye  not  the  old-world  garden  where  the  splendid 
Salvia  pratensis  rears  its  crest  of  dark  blue  by  the  side 


of  the  delicate  Spearmint,  and  the  herb  Marjoram  '! 
Know  ye  not  the  secluded  spots  in  the  kitchen  garden 
where  Thyme  with  its  lovely  pink  flowers  flings  its 
fragrance  to  the  breeze  all  the  live-long  summer 
day,  and  where  Eue  and  Kosemary  (both  dear  to  the 
maiden  and  the  muse)  remind  one  of  “the  golden 
days”  when  they  were  far  more  in  favour  in  Merry 
England  than  they  are  now  ?  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes 
speaks  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  association  that  lie 
in  the  sense  of  smell  in  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.  A  single  whiff  of  sweet  Lavender,  Thyme,  or 
Spearmint  is  the  mystic  key  that  unlocks  the  gate  of  a 
paradise  of  old  memories,  when  long  forgotten  faces 
associated  with  our  early  childhood  rise  from  the  mists 
of  the  past,  and  we  glide  backward  down  the  river  of 
years  to  be  a  restless  elf  in  a  soiled  pinafore  once  more. 

The  old  store  room  in  the  ancient  country  house 
where  dried  bunches  of  Lavender  and  sweet  Marjoram 
lay  half  hidden  amid  the  innumerable  confections,  and 
the  bottles  of  Orange  flower  water,  distilled  Peppermint, 
Ginger  cordial  and  Cowslip  wine — this  old  room,  I  say, 
is  once  again  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are  moving 
through  it  on  tip-toe  from  treasure  to  treasure  in  deadly 
fear  of  our  stately  but  stern  grandmother,  who  does  not 
allow  us  within  these  sacred  precincts  ! 

These  are  the  old  memories  that  come  back  to  me  a3 
I  stroll  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  beds  of 
aromatic  herbs,  breathing  again  the  spirit  of  the  past  as 
I  drink  in  their  delicious  odours.  This  to  me  is  the 
pleasantest  spot  in  our  garden,  and  the  one  where  I 
linger  longest.  When  the  Sage  is  fading  there  is  a 
lovely  rough  blue  bloom  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  as, 
no  doubt,  most  of  my  readers  have  observed.  But 
“Our  Garden,”  like  every  other  earthly  paradise,  is 
not  exempt  from  the  ills  and  annoyances  of  life,  and 
as  I  muse  in  a  golden  day-dream  under  the  Medlar 
tree,  my  deep  reveries  are  often  broken  up  by  the  shrill 
whistle  of  some  errand  boy  entering  the  Couit,  or  the 
loud  unmusical  tones  of  the  butcher's  lal  on  the 
subject  of  prime  chops  and  tender  steaks  !  Thus  am  I 
brought  back  from  my  fairyland  to  this  prosaic  earth  of 
ours  at  a  single  bound  !  The  tax  collector  also  finds 
his  way  even  into  this  bower  of  bliss,  and  will  not  be 
denied  !  From  realm!  of  Eoses  to  rashers  of  bacon  is  a 
long  way,  but  these  little  contretemps  are  inevitable 
even  in  such  an  earthly  paradise  and  drowsy  land  of 
day-dreams  as  “Our  Garden.” — F.  B.  D.,  Exeter,  in 
The  Western  Times. 

- ->*<• - - 

“MANORIAL  VALUE.” 

Manurial  value  is  a  term  used  by  chemists  to  express 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  may  be  present.  Now  I 
do  not  doubt  the  ability  of  chemists  to  make  a  quan¬ 
titative  estimation  of  nitrogen,  nor  their  power  of 
informing  farmers  of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  or 
may  not  have  been  cheated  when  they  purchased 
artificial  manures.  I  would  humbly  suggest,  however, 
that  the  real  practical  manurial  value  depends,  not 
only  upon  the  amount  of  plant-food  present,  but  also 
upon  whether  the  plant-food  is  present  in  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  digested  and  exhaustively  utilised  by 
the  plant.  For  the  latter  information,  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  I  would  sooner  apply  to  a  practical 
farmer  or  gardener  than  to  a  chemist. 

A  chemist,  for  instance,  who  had  regard  to  his 
analyses  and  nothing  else,  might  tell  us  that  nut¬ 
shells  had  a  certain  dietetic  value  ;  but  ordinary  men 
and  Monkeys  know  better  than  that.  He  might  tell 
us  that  gin  was  richer  in  certain  dietetic  ingredients 
than  ginger  beer,  but  we  know  that  ginger  beer  is  the 
better  article  of  diet.  Again,  guano  has  a  far  higher 
manurial  value  than  rich  garden  mould — such  as  is  got 
by  mixing  earth  with  organic  refuse — but  if  we  do  not 
dilute  our  guano  to  the  same  level,  so  to  say,  as  our 
rich  garden  mould  we  may  kill  our  plants.  To  declare 
that  rich  garden  mould  is  of  low  manurial  value  is 
absurd,  because  we  know  that  in  it  plants  of  all 
kinds  reach  the  highest  development  which  is  attainable. 
Farmers  and  market  gardeners  will  tell  you  that 
artificial  manures  have  got  no  bottom  in  them,  that 
their  use  is,  so  to  say,  a  speculation  ;  and  if  climatic 
conditions  are  unfavourable  when  the  artificials  are 
applied,  the  money  spent  on  them  is  lost  for  ever. 
With  organic  refuse,  however,  the  case  is  entirely 
different,  and  the  effect  of  the  application  of  organic 
matter,  especially  of  human  origin,  to  the  soil  is  plainly 
discernible  for  three  or  four  years.  Solid  organic 
matter  cannot  be  washed  away  ;  it  nitrifies  slowly,  and 
doles  out  the  nitrates  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  in 
proportion  as  they  are  needed. — From  an  Address 
delivered  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  at  the  British  Sanitary 
Congress. 
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The  Pink. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  Pink  as  an  exhibition  flower 
in  the  south  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Pink 
show  in  London  in  June  last,  as  bearing  on  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  the  Pink  round  London? 
Are  we  likely  to  witness  an  accession  of  growers  for  show 
purposes?  These  are  questions  that  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  put  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have  heard 
fanciers  of  the  Pink  say  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
amateurs  taking  up  the  culture  of  the  Pink  for 
exhibition  purposes  so  long  as  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Hooper  are  permitted  to  come  in  and  sweep  the  board. 

I  am  certainly  not  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  thing  ;  we 
have  far  too  much  of  it  in  connection  with  the  National 
Auricula,  and  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Societies  in  London  ;  but  I  would  ask  what  sort  of  a 
Pink  show  would  it  have  been  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
if  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hooper  had  not  exhibited 
somewhat  largely?  Really  they  made  the  show  ;  and 
if  anything  could  have  operated  to  promote  the  object 
that  the  founders  of  the  National  Pink  Society  had  in 
view,  it  'would  have  been  the  fine  flowers  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner.  They  enabled  amateurs  to  see  what  beautiful 
blossoms  can  be  produced  under  high  culture,  and  I 
would  fain  hope  that  some  were  attracted  towards  the 
flower,  and  have  since  undertaken  its  culture. 

Keeping  in  view  a  desire  that  any  exhibition  held  in 
1891  should  surpass  in  extent  and  in  the  number  of 
those  exhibiting  that  held  in  June  last,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  during  the  month  of  September  that  the  bed 
should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 
One  grower  states  : — “  The  beginning  of  September  I 
make  up  my  bed  for  blooming.  This  I  prepare  as 
follows  :  I  take  off  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  place  in  its  stead  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure 
about  4  ins.  iu  depth  ;  over  this  I  place  about  4  ins. 
of  soil  and  as  much  of  river-sand.  This  I  well  mix 
together  with  a  fork,  and  form  into  a  bed,  keeping  it 
4  ins.  or  5  ins.  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides. 
This  bed  is  prepared  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  plants  are  placed  in 
it,  about  7  ins.  apart.” 

There  should  be  plenty  of  good  plants  of  Pinks 
available  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  this  month  or 
early  in  October.  I  saw  in  Mr.  Barlow’s  garden  at 
Stakehill,  the  other  day,  a  nursery  bed  of  Pinks — of 
some  of  the  best  varieties — of  which  anyone  could  be 
proud.  They  were  all  fine,  young,  well-rooted  plants, 
just  fit  for  transplanting.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  carrying  the  plants  safely  through  the  winter 
that  the  bed  be  raised — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  eight 
inches  higher  in  the  centre  than  the  paths  at  the  sides, 
and  always  a  little  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
sides.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  rain  to  some 
extent  is  thrown  off  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  In 
planting  out,  any  “leggy”  plants,  as  they  are  termed 
— that  is,  those  with  long  stems — should  be  secured 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  placing  two  small  sticks  crosswise.  One 
leading  duty  during  the  winter  is  to  see  that  such 
plants  are  kept  properly  secured. 

In  March  it  is  well  to  tread  down  the  soil  about  the 
plants  firmly,  as  they  become  loosened  by  frost.  Then 
top-dressing  should  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  good  loam  to  three  of  well-decayed  manure  ; 
these  two  are  well  mixed  together,  and  laid  on  to  the 
depth  cf  an  inch  or  so.  Should  dry  weather  set  in 
after  the  top-dressing,  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  is 
occasionally  given,  and  here  let  me  state,  with  all  due 
emphasis,  that  if  finely-laced  exhibition  flowers  are 
desired,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  secured  from 
early  planting  in  the  autumn.  Plants  wintered  in  pots 
in  cold  frames — and  it  is  well  to  adopt  this  plan  with 
any  varieties  of  weakly  growth — will,  if  planted  out  in 
March,  bear  as  good  flowers  as  those  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  but  early  planting  is  decidedly  of  advantage, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  taken  from  a  nursery 
bed. 

A  few  good  laced  Pinks  that  are  procurable  are 
Bertram  (Turner),  Boiard  (Turner),  Empress  of  India, 
Emerald  (Hooper),  George  White  (Paul),  Plarry  Hooper 
(Hooper),  John  Darke,  Modesty  (Paul),  and  Prince 
Frederick  William  (Hooper).  I  have  not  included  any 
of  Mr.  Thurstan’s  fine  new  varieties,  such  as  George 
Hodgkinson,  John  Dorrington,  Mrs.  Thurstan  and 
James  Thurstan,  because  they  are  not  in  commerce. 
A  few  good  border  varieties  will  be  found  in  Ascot,  Her 
Majesty,  Lord  Lyon,  Anna  Boleyn,  Newmarket,  Derby 
Day,  Fimbriata  and  Paddington. — R  D, 


Pansies. 

1  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our  German 
friends  are  so  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  Pansies, 
and  our  French  neighbours  seem  equally  easy  on  the 
matter.  I  have  had  a  fair  comparative  trial  of  seedlings 
obtained  from  different  sources,  and  find  the  foreign 
strains  far  behind  our  own.  I  sowed  Odier’s,  Cassier’s, 
and  Bugnot’s  ;  and,  side  by  side  with  them,  two 
packets  from  noted  Pansy  growers  in  Scotland,  and 
two  from  the  West  of  England.  The  foreign  strains 
were  flimsy,  badly  made  flowers,  and  were  blurred 
and  run  in  their  markings  ;  the  Scotch  strains  were 
beautifully  and  distinctly  marked,  most  of  them  ;  and 
while  they  had  the  substance,  they  sadly  lacked  size. 
The  West  of  England  strain  was  superior  to  the  Scotch, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  blooms  being  shapely 
and  well  marked,  they  were  thick  in  substance  and 
large  in  size.  I  think  that  Pansies  can  be  well  grown 
in  Devonshire,  and  as  a  mattter  of  fact,  I  saw  an 
exceedingly  fine  collection  in  the  trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  last  June,  which  would 
have  compared  favourably  with  some  of  the  north- 
country  collections  I  have  seen.  The  climate  seems 
to  suit  them,  provided  they  be  given  a  north  aspect 
and  suitable  soil.  —  Devoniensis. 

- - 

BEE-KEEPING. 

The  hopes  of  the  bee-keeper  are  almost  past  for  the 
season,  not  so  the  fears,  I  am  afraid,  for  after  the  wet 
sunless  summer,  many  hives  will  be  very  weak  to 
commence  winter.  Therefore,  stock  hives  ought  to  be 
looked  to,  and  fed  if  they  are  too  light.  But  it  will  be 
found  an  expensive  undertaking  to  feed  many  hives  up 
to  keeping  weight,  and  instead  of  feeding,  which  costs 
a  deal  of  honey,  it  would  be  better  to  join  the  weak 
hives  to  the  strong  ones.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
joining  hives,  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  mode 
I  adopt.  However,  with  the  Editor’s  permission  I  will 
describe  my  method  of  procedure.  Perhaps  it  may 
help  those  new  beginners  who  are  not  yet  initiated 
into  the  ways  of  manipulating  bees.  I  leave  my 
strongest  hives  untouched,  and  on  a  fine  morning 
during  this  month  I  commence  by  blowing  a  few  whiffs 
of  smoke  in  at  the  entrance  to  the  weakest  hive,  then 
I  turn  up  the  hive  and  place  it  upon  its  top  on  the 
ground,  applying  a  little  more  smoke  to  stupefy  the 
bees  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  irritated,  and 
to  force  them  to  retire  between  the  combs. 

Beginning  with  the  outside  one,  I  cut  all  the  comb 
out  in  succession,  sweeping  the  bees  off  each  piece  back 
into  the  hive,  placing  each  comb  in  a  dish,  and  keeping 
them  carefully  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent 
the  bees  returning  to  the  combs.  I  always  find  the 
last  combs  the  most  difficult  to  get  cleared,  being 
completely  covered  with  bees.  I  detach  it  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others,  but  with  greater  care,  sweeping 
the  bees  gently  off  it  until  not  one  is  left  on.  Then  I 
place  the  hive  on  its  board,  and  leave  it  there  till  the 
evening,  by  which  time  the  bees  have  clustered 
together  like  a  swarm.  Before  night  I  take  the  smoker 
and  blow  in  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  which  I  mean  my  deprived  bees  to  occupy, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  should  always  be  the  hive  as 
near  to  their  own  as  possible,  then  turning  it  up  I 
sprinkle  it  all  over  with  run-honey,  especially  where  I 
perceive  the  greatest  number  of  bees.  A  few  table¬ 
spoonfuls  will  generally  be  sufficient.  If  rather  little 
be  given,  the  new-comers  will  not  be  well  received, 
so  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  little  too  much,  only 
be  careful  not  to  drown  them. 

Then  I  replace  the  hive  on  its  board,  and  raise  it  up 
a  little  in  front  with  two  pieces,  of  wood,  so  as  to  leave 
a  division  of  an  inch  between  it  and  the  board,  to  give 
free  access  for  the  bees  to  enter  ;  then  I  spread  a  sheet 
upon  the  ground  before  the  hive  which  I  mean  my 
deprived  swarm  to  enter,  and  secure  it  close  up  to  the 
division  or  entrance.  Then  taking  the  swarm,  with  a 
shake  I  throw  the  bees  out  of  it  upon  the  sheet,  which 
they  soon  begin  to  ascend,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  feather 
I  guide  a  cluster  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive  ;  they  enter 
at  once  and  others  quickly  follow,  apparently  enjoying 
the  drops  of  honey  that  come  in  their  wajr.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  replace  the  hive  just  half-way  between  its  own 
stand  and  that  occupied  by  the  deprived  swarm.  This 
done  I  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  hive,  and  if,  after 
allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  board  and  box,  the  hive 
does  not  weigh  24  lbs.,  they  must  be  fed  until  they  do. 
After  having  got  them  fed  up  to  the  desired  weight,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm  during 
the  winter,  to  guard  against  gales  of  wind,  and  see  that 
the  hives  stand  solid  on  their  pedestals  or  shelves, 
otherwise  hives  becoming  moved  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  cause  a  good  many  bees  to  rush  out  and  perish  in 
the  storm. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Cor- 
bridge-on- Tyne. 


TRITONIAS. 

About  twenty-four  species  of  Tritonias  are  known  to. 
science,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  are  cultivated 
to  any  extent.  They  are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and 
require  treatment  similar  to  Cape  bulbous  plants  gen¬ 
erally.  They  are  so  nearly  hardy  that  a  few  of  them 
may  be  grown  with  tolerable  success  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  country,  in  the  open  air.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rather  light  but  rich  soil,  and  if  a  little 
peat  is  used,  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  roots  cool  in 
summer,  and  save  watering.  Tritonia  Pottsii  and  its 
forms,  and  the  allied  Crocosmia  aurea,  also  known  as 
Tritonia  aurea  in  gardens,  are  perhaps  the  hardiest  and 
most  frequently  planted  out  of  doors,  although  greater 
success  attends  their  cultivation  in  pots  in  this  country, 
whether  in  the  northern  or  southern  part  of  the 
island. 

Tritonia  Pottsii  is  best  known  to  gardeners  under 
the  name  of  Montbretia  rottsii.  The  typical  form  has 
the  perianth  limb  of  a  bright  orange,  with  a  yellow 
tube,  and  a  yellow  spot  marked  with  orange  spots. 
The  flowers  are  somewhat  curved,  with  a  rather  narrow 
lamina,  and  produced  in  long  spikes  in  somewhat  two- 
ranked  fashion.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of 
Crocosmia  aurea,  but  are  narrower  and  very  effective  as 
a  back-ground  to  the  flowers  when  the  plants  have 
been  well  grown.  The  variety  Gerbe  d’Or  is  well 
expressed  in  the  name,  which  means  golden  sheaf,  for 
the  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  and  when  produced  in 
large  quantities  from  a  good  clump  of  corms  the  name 
is  not  inappropriate.  The  individual  blooms  of  this 
form  are  much  larger  than  those  of  T.  Pottsii,  and 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  Crocosmia  aurea.  The 
variety  named  Etoile  de  Feu  seems  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same  parents,  for  the  flowers  are  of 
large  size,  and  with  widely  spreading  segments  ;  but 
instead  of  being  yellow,  as  in  Gerbe  d’Or,  they  are 
vermilion-scarlet,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

A  number  of  other  varieties,  varying  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  and  other  respects  have  been  produced  on 
the  Continent  by  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding,  but 
they  are  not  yet  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country, 
at  least  not  in  private  establishments.  This  is  all  the 
more  regrettable  from  the  fact  that  their  culture  in 
pots  is  of  the  easiest,  and  they  make  a  fine  display  in 
the  conservatory  at  various  times,  according  to  the 
treatment  they  receive,  and  the  time  the  corms  are 
potted  up  and  started  into  growth.  The  above-named 
kinds  have  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the 
conservatory  at  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent. 

- - 

THE  LATE  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

To  no  one  outside  of  his  family  circle  did  the  untimely 
death  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  ’William  Holmes, 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
come  with  a  greater  shock  than  to  myself.  I  assisted 
him  at  the  early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  10th  irist.,  and  when  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  I  wished  him  good-bye,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  the  apparent  improvement  in 
his  health  from  a  sojourn  at  Lowestoft  ;  and  though 
somewhat  exhausted  with  a  hard  day’s  work,  he 
acknowledged  he  was  feeling  better  for  his  holiday. 
Alas  !  only  eight  days  after,  and  I  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  on  which  his  dead  body  lay,  looking 
upon  his  face  for  the  last  time.  The  disease  which 
carried  him  off  had  made  such  fearful  inroads  upon  his 
constitution  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  that  he 
sank  down  before  it  as  if  utterly  exhausted,  and  was 
quite  unconscious  for  several  hours  before  the  end 
came.  On  the  Tuesday,  as  he  died  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  he  walked  across  the  street  from  his  residence 
to  the  nursery,  utterly  unconscious  that  his  state 
was  so  critical.  The  indomitable  energy  of  his 
character  always  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  physical 
weakness. 

My  first  knowledge  of  William  Holmes  dates  back  to 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  original  Horticultural  Club, 
which  used  to  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Keynes,  his  father  brought  him  to  the 
gathering,  he  at  that  time  just  entering  upon  man¬ 
hood.  His  father  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  we 
used  to  go  to  a  good  many  flower  shows  as  fellow 
judges,  and  I  naturally  took  to  the  son.  The  father 
died  about  187S,  and  William  Holmes,  who  had  already 
undergone  a  suitable  training,  succeeded  to  the 
business.  Under  his  management  it  gradually  grew  to 
large  proportions ;  his  father  before  him,  who  had 
started  in  business  as  a  florist  and  seedsman  merely, 
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had  commenced  to  undertake  contracts  for  laying  out 
grounds,  and  his  son  developed  this  feature  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Among  many  completed  works  of 
this  character  may  be  mentioned  the  extensive  grounds 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Barnard  o's  Home,  at  Barking- 
side  ;  The  Gardens  on  Tower  Hill  ;  Vauxhall  Park  ; 
the  Bloomsbury  Cemetery,  at  the  back  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital ;  the  Cancer  Hospital ;  the  Bancroft  Schools, 
at  Woodford  ;  the  Drapers’  Hall  Gardens,  &c.  He 
also  carried  out  many  works  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums’  Board. 

About  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  he  became  the 
secretary  of  the  Stoke  Newington,  subsequently  the 
Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  a 
few  years  since  he  invited  me  to  join  the  society, 
which  I  did.  I  cordially  supported  his  policy  in  making 
it  a  National  Society,  and  the  success  which  followed 
the  change  more  than  realised  his  most  confident 
anticipations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its 
ramifications — reaching  to  many  parts  of  the  world  — 
and  its  influence  on  matters  horticultural,  is  second  to 
those  of  no  other  society  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  superabundant  energy  of  William  Holmes  ;  his 
great  capacity  for  work  ;  his  remarkable  grasp  of  the 
subject  ;  his  mastery  over  details,  and  his  method  of 
conducting  business  has 
made  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  what  it  is. 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
the  great  and  valuable  assis¬ 
tance  he  had  received  from 
many  fellow  workers ;  but 
he  originated  the  idea  of  a 
National  Society,  and  his 
force  of  character  and  native 
energy  gave  the  idea  life, 
activity,  and  undreamed-of 
realisation.  He  was  not 
without  some  failings — the 
best  of  us  have  these  ;  but 
they  were  trifles  compared 
to  the  business  virtues  he 
possessed  and  exercised  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree. 

Would  that  he  could  have 
lived  to  have  witnessed  the 
holding  of  the  great  cen¬ 
tenary  festival,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  in  November 
next !  The  scheme  was 
largely  his  own,  and  his 
desire  that  it  should  be  em¬ 
inently  successful  was  near  to 
his  heart.  His  foresight  and 
the  assistance  he  received 
from  a  centenary  committee 
have  happily  laid  down 
the  lines  upon  which  the 
celebration  will  be  carried 
out,  and  many  important 
details  are  already  arranged. 

But  who  is  there,  having 
his  grasp  of  the  subject,  that 
can  take  up  the  work  and 
carry  it  on  ?  It  is  as  if  the 
commander  of  an  advancing 
army  had  been  shot  down 
within  sight  of  the  last  victorious  charge.  The 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
have  a  great  responsibility  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
untimely  death  of  our  friend. 

He  had  already  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  five  of  a  series  of  six 
exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Aquarium  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
Society.  As  an  organiser  he  had  very  few  equals, 
and  it  was  this  capacity  that  helped  to  make  this 
series  of  exhibitions  so  popular.  The  great  autumn 
fruit  show  on  October  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  must  now 
be  entrusted  to  other  hands. 

Our  departed  friend  was  a  member  of  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  charitable  institutions  connected  with 
gardening,  and  his  services  were  largely  in  request  as 
a  judge  at  Chrysanthemum  shows — perhaps  no  man 
more  so. 

He  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  taking  a 
warm  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  vestry  of  Hackney,  of  the  board  of  works,  and  of 
the  board  of  trustees  ;  a  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
building  societies  in  Hackney  ;  the  chairman  of  the 
Conservative  association  of  the  central  division  of 
Hackney,  &c.,  and  held  office  in  the  Earl  of  Zetland 


lodge  of  Freemasons.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  Hackney,  and  the  briskness  of  the  social  side 
of  his  character  made  him  popular  with  all  classes. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  young 
family,  all  of  whom  mourn  him  with  an  exceeding 
great  and  enduring  sorrow.  He  was  buried  in  Abney 
Park  Cemetery,  Stoke  Newington,  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  relatives  and 

friends. — It  D.  - — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday 
last,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shirley  Ilibberd,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 
“  That  having  been  informed  of  the  death,  on  the  18  th 
inst.,  of  their  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  this  Committee  desires  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
Holmes  and  her  family,  a  message  of  sympathy  and 
condolence,  assuring  them  that  by  reason  of  his  personal 
merits  and  distinguished  services  to  horticulture,  the 
loss  of  their  late  associate  is  by  them  deeply  regretted.” 
- - 

A  WILLIAM  HOLMES 

MEMORIAL. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  I  should  imagine,  that  the 
horticultural  press  will  be  inundated  with  suggestions 


with  respect  to  the  founding  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Mr.  Holmes,  so  long  the  able,  efficient  and  affable 
secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
The  more  suggestions  the  better,  because  it  will 
show  how  wide-spread  is  the  feeling  of  regret  at  our 
late  dear  friend’s  too  untimely  death.  But  it  seems 
absolutely  certain  that  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the 
form  any  memorial  should  assume  will  rest  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  I  hope  that  as 
early  as  possible  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
that  society  will  be  convened  for  the  respective  pur¬ 
poses  :  first,  of  enabling  the  members  to  express  their 
deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  relatives  of  their 
late  secretary,  and  intense  sadness  at  the  loss  the 
society  has  sustained  ;  secondly,  to  resolve  that 
through  the  society  a  worthy  and  fitting  memorial  to 
the  deceased  shall  be  promoted,  and  thirdly,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  nature  of  the  memorial,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  carry  it  out. 

It  seems  most  obvious  that  the  memorial  should  be 
from  the  society,  and  that  it  should  be  associated  with 
the  society,  and  specially  the  Chrysanthemum.  Much 
as  we  may  favour  philanthropic  memorials,  yet  this  is 
a  case  in  which  all  proclivities  in  that  direction  must 
be  made  subservient  to  the  great  fact  that  William 
Holmes  was  the  great  organiser  of  the  National  Chry¬ 


santhemum  Society,  that  his  chief  work  was  for  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  that  any  memorial  must  be 
designed  to  commemorate  that  work.  Now,  so  far  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  I  have  written  will  receive 
unanimous  approval,  but  beyond  that  all  is  chaos,  for 
amidst  the  probable  legion  of  proposals,  I  here  submit 
two  which  may  but  serve  to  provoke  hostile  criticism. 

The  first  is  the  breaking  away  from  the  ordinary 
form  that  memorial  prizes  assume,  presuming  that  the 
project  should  ultimately  take  that  form,  that  the 
memorial  shall  be  of  a  terminable  kind,  enduring,  say, 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  from  the  amount  raised  a 
certain  sum  be  set  apart  for  providing  yearly — to  be 
awarded  at  the  shows  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society — very  finely  mounted  and  framed  enlarged 
photographic  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes. 
Assuming  that  as  much  as  £200  were  raised,  and  that 
three  superbly  finished  and  framed  pictures  could  be 
provided  at  a  cost  of  £10,  there  could  be  three  of  these 
beautiful  objects  awarded  annually  for  twenty  years  ; 
the  interest  on  the  sum  total  going  to  pay  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  memorial.  I  would  not  have  these 
portraits,  which  would,  I  am  sure,  be  eagerly  sought 
for,  awarded  as  prizes  to  any  ordinary  class  at  the  shows, 
but  should  be  given  by  the  whole  body  of  the  judges 
to  the  most  meritorious 
exhibits,  and  never  twice 
to  the  same  exhibitor. 

My  second  suggestion  is 
that  the  memorial  be  a 
special  William  Holmes 
Chrysanthemum  album,  to 
take  the  form  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  book,  con¬ 
stituting  an  exquisite  work 
of  art.  The  book,  which 
should  be  about  the  page 
size  of  The  Gardening 
Would,  and  handsomely 
and  wholly  bound,  should 
contain  a  superb  engraved 
portrait  of  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
such  other  illustrations — 
coloured,  if  possible  —  as 
the  memorial  committee 
may  determine,  together 
with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  deceased  secretary, 
and  a  short  history  of 
the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society.  No  worthier 
editor  for  such  a  work  of 
love  could  be  found 
than  Mr.  Harman  Payne, 
and  no  doubt  there 
would  be  found  plenty 
of  first-class  publishing 
houses  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  production  of 
such  a  work.  The  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  album 
should  be  ten  shilliugs,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  it  was 
of  a  first-class  character  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  if  some  300  or  400 
were  subscribed  for,  the 
album  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
memorials  ever  raised  to  the  honour  of  a  horti¬ 
culturist. 

We  do  not  want  a  portrait  hung  up  somewhere  where 
it  will  be  seldom  or  never  seen.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  perhaps  all  who  may  wish  to  honour  Mr.  Holmes’ 
memory  could  not  afford  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  ;  in 
such  cases  there  could  be  a  cheaper  edition  furnished  no 
doubt,  priced  five  shillings,  but  the  higher  the  price 
the  more  beautiful  the  book.  Were  this  proposal 
adopted  it  would  be  obvious  that  no  subscription  below 
five  shillings  could  be  received,  whilst  richer  people 
could  subscribe  for  as  many  copies  as  they  may  desire 
to  have.  The  books  must  in  no  case  be  disfigured  by 
advertisements,  or  be  made  a  medium  for  grinding  pro¬ 
fessional  or  trade  axes. 

I  submit  these  proposals  to  the  consideration  of  'Mr. 
Holmes’  many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  receive  due  consideration,  and 
certainly  believe  that  they  are  far  more  meritorious  than 
medals,  money  prizes,  tablets,  or  other  of  the  common 
formula  of  horticultural  memorials. — A  Member  of  the 
N.  O.  S.  [We  favour  most  our  correspondent’s  second 
suggestion,  and  especially  if  it  could  be  made  a  magnum 
opus  on  the  Chrysanthemum,  which  has  not  yet  had 
lull  justice  done  to  it;  but  such  a  work  would  cost 
more  than  ten  shillings  a  copy. — Ed.] 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Coleus. — A  batch  of  cuttings  should  now  be  taken 
off  and  rooted,  so  that  the  old  plants^may  be  thrown 
away  when  they  cease  to  be  of  use  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

Shading. — The  blinds  maybe  taken  down  on  a  dry 
day  and  spread  out  to  the  sun,  so  that  they  may  be  • 
thorougly  dried  before  being  folded  and  stored  away  for 
the  winter.  Wash  down  the  glass  that  has  been  white¬ 
washed  or  painted,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  maximum  of  light 
that  will  more  and  more  be  needed  as  the  days  shorten. 
Plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  will  be  needed  to  harden 
the  tissues  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

Chinese  Primulas.  —  The  earliest  batch  must 
now  be  moved  indoors,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
throw  up  their  flower  spikes  freely.  The  shelves  of  an 
intermediate  house  will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for 
them,  as  they  will  there  get  the  requisite  amount  of 
light  and  heat.  Later  batches  may  be  left  in  the 
frames  a  little  longer,  but  it  would  be  the  safest  policy 
to  draw  on  the  sashes  at  night. 

Cinerarias. — These  should  at  all  times  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  They  may  therefore  be  kept  in  frames 
until  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost  makes  it  compulsory 
to  remove  them  indoors.  Draw  the  sashes  over  them 
at  night  to  guard  against  frost,  because  if  the  leaves  get 
caught,  though  only  slightly,  they  are  injured  in 
proportion. 

Celosias. — In  order  to  encourage  a  good  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  heads,  late  batches  of  this  class  of  plants 
should  be  assisted  with  a  little  warmth.  The  terminal 
shoots  may  be  used  as  cut  flowers,  after  which  side 
shoots  will  continue  to  be  thrown  up  till  well  through 
the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  fairly  well  treated. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— The  batch  of  plants 
intended  for  winter  flowering  should  be  kept  in  a  light 
and  well  ventilated  house  to  maintain  a  sturdy  habit 
of  growth,  with  short-jointed  wood.  A  little  artificial 
heat  may  be  necessary  in  damp  weather  to  dispel 
moisture,  and  keep  the  flowers  in  good  condition. 

Annuals  for  Autumn  Flowering. — A  varied  dis¬ 
play  may  be  made  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory 
by  the  use  of  such  annuals  as  Scabiosa  atropurpurea, 
Centaurea  cyanus,  Browallia  elata,  Mignonette,  and 
similar  things.  These  may  also  be  supplemented  by 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c. — Preparations  should  now 
be  made  to  remove  this  class  of  plants  indoors,  for 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  at  present,  a 
frosty  night  may  occur  at  any  time  and  do  irreparable 
injury  to  the  growth  and  prospect  of  bloom  for  a  season. 
See  that  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from  mildew  and 
thrip3  before  putting  them  under  cover.  Dust  with 
sulphur  to  destroy  mildew,  and  syringe  with  a 
mixture  of  paraffin  and  water  at  the  rate  of  a  wine- 
glassful  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  wash  with  clean 
water  soon  afterwards. 

Tea  Roses. — A  supply  of  bloom  may  yet  be 
obtained  from  the  late  growths  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  by 
removing  them  under  glass,  where  they  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  weather.  They  will  prove  useful  after 
the  outdoor  crop  fails. 

Violets. — A  frame  or  two  may  now  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Yiolets  intended  for  flowering  during 
the  winter.  Half  spent  hot-beds  would  suit  the 
purpose  admirably.  Prepare  a  light  rich  mixture  of 
soil,  and  lay  it  over  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  6  ins., 
and  plant  the  Yiolets  forthwith.  The  best  plants  may 
be  reserved  for  pot  work. 

Vines. — The  earliest  batch  of  pot  Vines  may  now 
be  pruned,  and  the  cuts  covered  with  styptic,  to 
prevent  bleeding  when  forcing  is  commenced.  Some 
little  time  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  before  the  plants 
are  put  into  heat,  to  allow  of  the  wounds  becoming 
hardened  overto  further  safe  guard  against  bleeding. 
Grapes  intended  for  late  keeping  should  be  well  thinned, 
so  that  as  few  of  the  berries  as  possible  may  come  in 
contact.  The  temperature  of  the  Muscat  house  may 
be  kept  at  60°  during  the  present  mild  weather,  but  it 
may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  55“  in  the  event  of  cold 
weather,  provided  that  Grapes  are  still  hanging. 

Peaches. — With  the  exception  of  late  trees,  the  Peach 
crop  in  the  orchard  house  will  now  mostly  have  been 
gathered.  Any  trees  that  may  require  re-potting  may 
have  the  operation  performed  at  once,  potting  very 
firmly,  and  using  a  compost  consisting  of  good,  turfy 


yellow  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  On  the  open  wall  where  earwigs  are  tor¬ 
menting  the  fruits,  lay  traps  consisting  of  Beanstalks, 
or  hang  up  bottles  containing  some  strong-smelling 
liquid  as  a  lure. 

Apples  and  Pears.— Attend  to  the  ingathering 
of  these  a3  they  become  ripe,  for  some  soon  lose  in 
quality  if  left  too  long  on  the  trees.  The  birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  soon  find  out  those  that  are  ripe,  and  do  a 
great  amount  of  damage  by  making  holes  in  them,  not 
only  spoiling  their  appearance,  but  rendering  their 
sound  keeping  an  impossibility  for  any  length  of  time. 

Morello  Cherries.— Late  crops  still  hanging  on 
the  trees  should  be  seen  to  occasionally  as  to  how  they 
are  keeping.  So  long  as  the  weather  remains  dry  they 
are  practically  safe,  but  when  decay  sets  in  they  should 
be  gathered.  See  also  that  birds  do  not  effect  an 
entrance  beneath  the  net. 

Raspberries.— Where  a  late  crop  is  grown,  the 
fruit  will  now  be  ripening.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  them  from  birds,  otherwise  every  fruit  will 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  ripe.  A  light  wooden  frame¬ 
work,  over  which  netting,  may  be  thrown,  may  be 
erected,  high  enough  to  permit  of  easy  access  to  gather 
the  fruit. 

Figs  on  th.9  Open  'Wall. — Late  fruits  that  may 
yet  reasonably  be  expected  to  ripen  with  a  little 
assistance,  are  worth  the  trouble  of  placing  a  sash  or 
two  against  the  wall,  so  as  to  shelter  them  and  econo¬ 
mise  what  sun  heat  still  remains. 
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NOTES  PROM  FELIXSTOWE. 

In  pursuance  of  my  liberal  intentions  of  last  week,  I 
wended  my  way,  on  pleasure  bent,  to  the  beautifully- 
situated —  if  proximity  to  the  coast  is  desirable  — 
residence  of  F.  T.  Cobbold,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  con¬ 
structed  of  red  bricks  brought  from  the  opposite  shore, 
and  is  most  substantially  built,  as  indeed  would 
seem  necessary,  judging  from  the  perpetual  motion  con¬ 
tinually  going  on  at  its  very  base. 

This  perpetual  motion  is  always  en  evidence  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  must  at  times,  I  doubt  not,  be 
disagreeably  unpleasant,  not  to  say  alarming,  in  its 
impetuosity  and  persistency.  Gable  and  turret,  pro¬ 
jection  and  angle  otherwise  impart  a  good  deal  of 
character  and  architectural  massiveness  to  this  solid 
structure.  Facing  the  sunny  south,  and  bathed  in  the 
glow  of  the  sultry  September  sun,  tempered  only  by 
the  vigorous  breeze  from  the  German  Ocean,  stands  the 
handsome  conservatory — a  monument  of  artistic  taste 
within  and  without.  It  was  here  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  McIntosh,  the  able  and  energetic 
gardener,  who,  although  English  born,  retains  the  wit 
and  character  of  the  Scottish  race.  After  the  intro¬ 
ductory  preliminaries  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  we 
proceeded  merrily — in  fact,  we  were  “  fast  friends, 
the  freemasonry  of  horticultural  enthusiasm  having  a 
desirable  and  salutary  effect. 

Our  first  inspection  was  in  the  culinary  department, 
which  was  well  stocked,  and  I  was  informed  that 
excellent  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  had  been  gathered, 
Pears  alone  excepted.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Scarlet 
Runners — runners  in  fact,  as  they  had  no  sticks — all 
betokened  cultural  skill,  and  well-manured  soil. 
Potatos,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  were 
here  practically  free  from  the  dread  disease,  the  late 
varieties  not  being  grown. 

In  this  part  of  the  estate  stands  the  gardener’s  house, 
substantial,  commodious,  and  well-appointed,  and  close 
by  are  the  frames,  where  Violets  of  the  Marie  Louise, 
Belle  de  Chatenay,  and  Swanley  White  types  were 
progressing  towards  perfection.  Here  also  came  under 
my  notice  for  the  first  time,  the  new  vegetable, 
Stachys  tuberifera,  or,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hemsley,  S.  Sieboldii.  But  I  must  pass  on,  and 
likewise  seek  the  friendly  shade,  as  the  intensity  of  the 
sun’s  rays  is  most  remarkable  for  early  autumn.  In 
this  respect  I  can  follow  Mary  Howitt : — 

“  There  are  twelve  months  throughout  the  year, 
From  January  to  December — 

And  the  primest  month  of  all  the  twelve 
Is  the  merry  month  of  September. 

Only  for  “merry”  I  would  substitute  “sunny,”  for  as 
I  write  the  sky  is  of  an  exquisite  cerulean  blue, 
and  the  smooth  expanse  below  is,  by  reflection,  the 
same  Italian  tint.  This  must  have  a  good  result  in 
the  garden,  as  well  as  on  human  nature,  for  in  addition 
to  the  ripening  and  maturation  of  the  season’s  ex¬ 
uberant  growth,  health,  life,  and  nut-brown  beauty 
will  surely  be  imparted  to  the  genus  homo. 


A  hasty  glance  at  the  crescent-shaped  range  of  glass¬ 
houses,  which,  viewed  from  the  outside,  alone  afforded 
sufficient  indication  of  their  luxuriant  contents,  brought 
ns  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  garden — viz.,  the  flower 
beds.  Here,  set  in  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  emerald- 
green,  each  bed — and  there  were  twenty,  geometrically 
proportioned— was  occupied  by  a  single  species  of 
plant,  edged  with  such  useful  things  as  Antennaria 
tomentosa,  Mesembryanthemum,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
densa  (much  approved),  &c.  The  occupants  of  these 
beds  comprised  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
Begonias,  besides  the  usual  bedding  stuff,  and,  glorious 
to  relate,  a  group  of  Salpiglossis,  interspersed  with 
Portulacas,  which  for  richness  and  effectiveness  I  have 
yet  to  see  excelled.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement 
was  equi-distant  round  the  central  piece — viz.,  a  broad 
basin  of  water,  over  whose  sides  rambled  the  purple 
Traveller’s  Joy  (Clematis  Jackmanni),  which  again 
was  surrounded  by  mounds  of  low-growing  succulent 
plants. 

Beyond,  and  raised  above  the  level,  were  other  beds 
filled  with  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  and  still  further, 
sloping  banks  of  earth  and  stone,  ornamented  with  the 
treasures  of  other  lands.  Space  forbids  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  these  Alpine  gems,  but  mention  must  be 
made  of  Veronica  prostrata  with  its  dark  blue  blossoms, 
Linaria  alpina,  bluish,  trailing  and  pretty,  Papaver  in 
var.,  Rock  Cistus,  &c.,  in  addition  to  such  things  as 
Inula,  Helenium,  Tigridia  pavonia  grandiflora,  Mont- 
bretia  crocosmiaeflora,  &c.  As  Mr.  McIntosh  is 
especially  enthusiastic  in  this  direction,  and  as  his 
observations  found  a  ready  ear,  what  wonder  if  we 
knelt  beside  a  child  of  beauty  and  offered  together  our 
paeans  of  praise  ?  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  not 
religion,  our  contention  will  be  that  it  is  reverence 
— reverence  and  grateful  homage  for  the  marvellous 
productions  of  the  Great  Creator. 

Of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  to  me,  the  Alpines 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating,  and  how  little  com¬ 
paratively  is  really  known  about  these  denizens  of 
lofty  latitudes  ?  Pope  hath  it  that 

“A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,” 

And  I  doubt  not  many  losses  of  rare  species  have  been 
sustained  on  that  account  ;  but  I  would  submit  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  better  than  none  at  all,  if  only  it 
enables  us  to  profit  by  our  non-success.  Many  men 
are  known  better  by  their  failures  than  their  successes, 
and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  which  entitles  me  to  be  heard. 
The  methods  and  movements  of  an  original  mind  are 
always  of  interest  and  value,  for  the  student  of  nature 
must  necessarily  be  in  close  contact  with  the  object  of 
his  love,  and  it  is  in  this  particular,  probably,  that 
Mr.  McIntosh  excels.  Anyhow,  it  was  for  him  to 
expound  ;  for  me  to  attend.  The  reader  will  justly 
surmise  from  all  this,  that  the  herbaceous  section  of 
plant  culture  is  not  neglected.  Beds  and  borders  of 
the  best  of  these  much-appreciated  subjects  receive  here 
considerable  attention,  and  consequently  fine  specimens 
of  Harpalium  rigidum,  Salvia  patens,  S.  Blue  Beard, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Polemoninm  coeruleum,  (Enothera 
macrocarpa,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  &c.,  merited  comment. 
The  wild  garden  has  also  its  attractions,  and  the 
debonnaire  disposal  of  Roses,  Gladioli,  Zinnias,  French 
Marigolds,  rosy  Sedums,  &c.,  in  elegant  confusion, 
would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  promoters  of 
this  style  of  gardening,  Hear  by  was  a  newly- 
constructed  dripping  cave,  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
cryptogamic  forms  of  vegetation,  such  as  Ferns  and 
Mosses,  the  size  of  which  can  be  imagined  when  I  state 
the  cost,  viz.,  £300.  Around  and  over  this,  the 
Tamarisk,  Rhododendron  and  Hydrangea  have  found 
a  home.  In  one  case,  the  latter  plant  had  changed  its 
natural  colour,  due,  doubtless,  to  some  chemical 
constituent  in  the  soil. 

I  cannot  complete  this  notice  without  reference  to 
three  beautiful  plants,  viz.,  Bignonia  radicans,  Trop- 
seolum  tuberosum  and  T.  speciosum,  each  perhaps  in 
their  acme  of  beauty,  and  each  worthy  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  note.  The  latest  phase  of  gardening  here 
is  the  utilisation  of  the  cliff  for  access  to  the  strand 
below,  which  is  only  available  during  certain  conditions 
of  the  tide.  A  strong  wall  has  been  built,  the  ground 
sloped,  zig-zag  steps  formed,  and  the  whole  planted 
with  that  essentially  maritime  shrub,  the  common 
Tamarisk.  Suitable  plants  have  been  dibbled  in  here 
and  there  to  give  a  little  colour,  and  pounds  of  mixed 
flower  seeds  have  been  scattered  amongst  the  shrub. 
That  this  may  long  remain — oceanic  influences  per¬ 
mitting— a  monument  to  the  gardener’s  energy  and 
skill  is  the  earnest  wish  of  C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  TV ., 
September  1 6th,  1890. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Dipladenia  atropurpurea. 

The  flowers  of  this  striking  species  are  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  D.  boliviensis,  but  altogether  different 
in  colour.  The  lamina  is  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon, 
and  the  tube  white,  stained  with  purple  on  the  outer 
face,  but  internally  it  is  orange,  lined  with  a  deeper 
shade,  presenting  a  striking  appearance,  especially 
when  light  falls  upon  the  outer  surface  and  casts  a 
radiance  into  the  interior  of  the  flower,  making  it 
appear  as  if  the  tube  were  fluted.  The  leaves  are 
small,  elliptic,  and  deep  green.  A  flowering  specimen 
of  comparatively  small  size  may  be  seen  in  the  stove  at 
Kew. 

Chirita  Moonii. 

The  flowers  of  this  stove  plant  are  notable  amongst 
the  Gesnerads — to  which  it  belongs — for  their  great  size 
and  pleasing  light  purplish  blue  colour  with  a  large 
yellow  blotch  down  the  centre  of  the  lower  side  of  the 
tube.  They  are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  droop  in  the  manner  of  those  of  an 
Achimenes.  The  leaves  are  hoary  and  produced  three 
or  four  together  along  the  fleshy  stems,  which  are 
generally  about  18  ins.  in  length.  It  flowers  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  dependent  upon 
the  time  it  is  started  into  growth,  and  requires 
treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  Gloxinias,  which 
belong  to  the  same  family.  It  is  flowering  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew. 

African  Marigolds. 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which  you  have 
fallen  in  describing  the  bunch  of  fine  African  Marigold 
blooms  exhibited  from  here  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
the  10th  and  11th  inst.  You  say  “it  is  remarkable 
that  no  other  shades  of  colour  have  been  introduced 
into  this  Marigold  than  orange  and  lemon.”  Now, 
that  remark  seems  to  be  true  of  most  strains,  but  ours 
has  long  been  marked  by  its  variety  of  yellow  shades, 
which  rise  up  by  such  gradations  from  the  exceedingly 
pale  lemon  to  deep  orange,  that  some  half-dozen  in¬ 
termediate  hues  of  yellow  may  be  found.  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  in  this  way  the  old  arbitrary  distinction 
between  the  orange  and  lemon  hues  has  been  abolished 
here,  and  our  strain  is  the  most  varied  to  be  found. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  crimson  and  maroon  shades  may 
be  introduced.  In  reference  to  size,  permit  me  to  say 
selection  has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Here,  where 
the  cultivation  is  far  from  being  good,  and  the  soil 
being  rather  poor,  the  blooms  come  of  greater  size, 
chiefly  from  selection. — Alex.  Dean. 


The  Winter  Cherry. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant,  known  as  Physalis  Alkekengi, 
are  of  no  value  from  a  decorative  or  horticultural  point 
of  view,  the  chief  value  of  the  plant  residing  in  the 
orange  colour  of  the  calyx,  which  enlarges  with  the 
fruit,  and  colours  as  the  latter  ripens.  The  berry  is 
red  or  scarlet,  resembling  a  small  Cherry,  but  it  is 
completely  enclosed  and  hidden  by  the  calyx  till  the 
latter  decays,  or  is  torn  off.  It  is  edible,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Cape  Gooseberry  (P.  peruviana),  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  native  of  the  Cape  at  all,  but  comes  from 
South  America.  The  plant,  however,  is  not  hardy  in 
this  country,  whereas  the  Winter  Cherry,  coming  from 
the  Caucasus  and  China,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  The  herbaceous  border  is 
the  best  place  for  it,  as  it  may  grow  there  and  expand 
its  inconspicuous  white  flowers  till  autumn,  when  the 
plant  seldom  fails  to  make  itself  noticeable  after  the 
bulk  of  herbaceous  plants  have  mostly  flowered  and 
gone  out  of  season.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  it  is  used  as  an 
edging  to  a  flower  bed,  and  the  large  inflated  calyxes 
produced  in  great  abundance  are  beginning  to  show  up 
well. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  Non  Plus  Ultra. 

The  type  itself  is  a  garden  hybrid  raised  between  G. 
cardinalis  and  G.  tristis.  Since  then  many  fine  forms 
have  been  raised  from  it  and  have  been  given  varietal 
names.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  this 
race,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  is  the  presence 
of  a  blotch  on  each  of  the  three  lower  segments  of  the 
flower.  This  blotch  is  generally  white,  surrounded  by 
a  purple  band,  giving  the  flower  a  very  effective 
appearance.  In  the  variety  above  named  there  are  a 


number  of  shades  in  the  flower.  The  upper  segment  is 
rose  coloured,  while  the  other  segments  are  of  a  soft 
red  at  the  base,  deepening  upwards  and  inclined  to 
scarlet  at  the  tips.  The  three  lower  segments  have 
each  a  white  central  blotch,  surrounded  by  a  rose  band, 
and  that  again  with  scarlet.  When  grown  in  pots  the 
stems  attain  a  height  of  18  ins.,  and  when  in  flower 
prove  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  other  subjects  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  If  lifted  in  winter  so 
as  to  retard  growth  till  well  into  spring,  G.  Colvillei 
and  its  varieties  may  be  successfully  grown  and  well 
flowered  in  the  open  air.  So  nearly  hardy  are  they 
that  they  may  be  left  out  in  mild  winters  without 
danger,  but  there  is  a  liability  of  the  foliage  getting 
injured  in  spring  when  it  starts  early  into  growth. 
We  noted  it  in  one  of  the  houses  at  High  Elms,  Farn- 
borough,  Kent. 

Fruit  Preserve  of  the  Japanese  Rose. 

I  send  you  a  little  preserve  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa).  In  1886  I  suggested 
making  hedges  of  this  Rose,  having  tried  one  (see 
Gardening  World,  1886,  p.  171).  Our  hedge  increases 
in  beauty  and  efficiency  every  year.  I  am  told  that 
cattle  will  not  eat  Sweet  Briar  ;  if  that  be  so  the 
Japanese  Rose  should  be  safe  against  them. — George 
F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath.  [A  very 
pleasant,  piquantly-flavoured  preserve  that  many  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  to  make.  Will  Mr.  Wilson 
kindly  tell  us  ? — Ed.] 

Pelargonium,  Rollisson’s  Unique. 

Many  years  ago  this  good  old-fashioned  subject  attained 
considerable  popularity  ;  but  although  still  as  good  and 
as  floriferous  as  ever,  the  length  to  which  the  stems 
attain  probably  tell  against  the  plant  in  establishments 
where  house-room  is  limited.  A  fine  piece  now  flower¬ 
ing  abundantly  in  the  conservatory  at  High  Elms, 
Farnborough,  Kent,  stands  about  6  ft.  high,  and  is  only 
two  years  old.  The  leaves  are  lobed  and  hairy,  amply 
clothing  the  long  stems,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
train  the  short  side  shoots  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  to  ensure  the  stems  being  hidden,  and  furnish  a 
display  of  bloom  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  produced  in  good-sized  trusses  ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  do  not  exhibit 
that  regularity  characteristic  of  the  best  forms  to  be 
found  amongst  the  various  modern  races  of  garden 
Pelargoniums.  The  three  lower  segments  are  rose 
coloured,  while  the  upper  two  are  red  with  two  large 
crimson  blotches,  feathered  at  their  base.  Similar 
treatment  given  to  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  Rollisson’s  Unique  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  stated  that  the  latter  keeps 
in  bloom,  producing  a  succession  over  a  much  greater 
length  of  time,  and  proves  very  acceptable  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Carnations. 

Amongst  the  many  attractive  displays  of  florists’ 
flowers  at  Pilrig  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  I  could  not 
without  astonishment  look  upon  such  lovely  beds  of 
Carnations.  By  the  appearance  of  the  plants  one  is  apt 
to  exclaim,  “Oh,  yes,  the  climate  suits  them,”  and  it  is 
the  case  here,  a3  the  plants  are  extremely  robust,  and 
abundance  of  shoots  are  produced  for  layering  purposes. 
I  name  a  few  which  are  really  genuine  varieties.  Cale¬ 
donia  is  a  purple  self,  which  flowers  with  great 
freedom  and  is  most  effective  when  grown  in  a  bed. 
Another  is  Maggie  Lawie,  pink,  a  grand  flower  and 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  introductions.  William  M. 
Welsh,  scarlet,  and  a  most  telling  sort,  is  sure  to  become 
a  favourite  on  account  of  its  good  properties.  Another 
novelty  in  the  way  of  a  Calceolaria  is  one  named 
Lemon  Gem.  It  is  possessed  of  a  sturdy  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  are 
produced  very  freely. —  Visitor. 

Fruit  Crops  at  Erchless,  Inverness-shire. 
The  fruit  crops,  which  are  now  nearly  over  for  the 
season  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  Apples, 
Plums,  and  the  later  sorts  of  Pears,  were,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a  very  fair  average.  The  Strawberry  crop, 
considering  the  cold  and  wet  season  and  continued 
lack  of  sunshine  that  prevailed  throughout  July 
and  August,  was  a  pretty  good  one,  but  the  yield 
was  scarcely  so  prolific  as  in  some  former  years. 
Gooseberries  this  season  have  been  exceptionally 
good,  in  fact  we  seldom  ever  saw  a  better  crop,  the 
bushes  being  completely  covered  with  berries,  and 
many  of  the  branches  lying  on  the  ground  from  the 
weight  of  their  burden.  Black,  White,  and  Red 


Currants  were  all  an  average  crop.  Raspberries  were 
abundant,  and  continued  a  long  time  under  fruit  this 
season.  The  first  was  ripe  about  July  29th,  and  the 
last  crop  was  gathered  on  September  17th.  Apples, 
which  are  now  rapidly  ripening,  are  no  doubt  greatly 
benefited  by  the  brilliant,  warm,  and  sunny  weather 
experienced  here  at  the  present  time  and  during 
the  past  fortnight,  are  almost  up  to  last  year’s  crop  in 
quantity,  but  in  size  scarcely  so  large.  Pears  and 
Plums  are  not  so  numerous  this  year,  and  wall  fruit  did 
not  seem  to  do  so  well  this  season.  The  severe  May 
frosts  played  sad  havoc  among  the  early  blossom  of 
wall  fruit  trees,  which  evidently  accounts  for  the  poor 
crop  of  Plums  and  Pears. — A.  Mackintosh ,  Erchless 
Gardens,  Eeaulyf  1 9th  September,  1890. 

Runner  Beans. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Daily  News  of 
Saturday  last  on  vegetable  culture  in  Bedfordshire,  the 
odd  slip  was  made  that  the  variety  of  runner  Beans 
grown  in  the  fields  was  not  of  the  common  sort  nor  the 
climbing  runner,  but  was  of  a  bushy  nature  of  growth. 
Obviously  the  writer  had  no  practical  knowledge,  or 
such  a  blunder  would  not  have  been  committed.  The 
Bedfordshire  Runner  Bean  is  identical  with  that  grown 
so  largely  in  gardens,  as  it  is  grown  dwarf  and  bushy 
in  the  fields  of  Middlesex.  The  only  difference  is  that 
whilst  one  is  encouraged  to  climb,  because  supported 
by  sticks,  the  other  runs  close  to  the  ground,  and  if 
once  or  twice  topped,  necessarily  assumes  a  bushy 
appearance.  It  is  a  pity  non-practical  writers  attempt 
to  discourse  upon  gardening  in  the  ordinary  press. — A.D. 

Schizanthus  Grahami  retusus  albus. 
The  flowers  of  the  variety  retusus  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  type.  It  is  generally  considered  a  species 
in  gardens,  and  cultivated  very  widely  under  the  name 
of  S.  retusus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  or  intense  rose 
colour,  with  a  large  orange  blotch  on  the  upper  lip. 
There  seems  to  be  more  than  one  variety  with  white 
flowers  in  cultivation,  as  in  one  case  the  tips  of  the 
segments  retain  the  original  ground  colour,  while  in 
another  case  the  whole  flower  is  white,  with  exception 
of  the  large  orange  blotch  on  the  upper  segment.  The 
latter  is  now  flowering  in  the  conservatory  at  High 
Elms,  Kent,  in  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  About  seven  species  of  Schizan¬ 
thus  are  known,  all  natives  of  Chili,  and  being  half- 
hardy  annuals  may  readily  be  flowered  in  the  open 
border  during  the  summer  months.  Being  amenable  to 
pot  culture  they  are  often  drawn  upon  to  render  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  gay  during  the  spring 
months,  as  well  as  during  the  summer  and  autumn  if 
required.  They  are  known  as  Butterfly  or  Fringe 
Flowers,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  much-divided  or 
fringed  character  and  bright  colours. 

Papaver  umbrosum. 

Although  this  Caucasian  plant  has  only  been  compa¬ 
ratively  a  few  years  in  cultivation,  it  is  already  tending 
to  vary  in  colour.  The  black  blotches  are  giving  place 
to  white  ones,  as  occurs  in  the  Danebrog  Poppy,  a 
variety  of  P.  somniferum.  The  typical  form  has  deep 
red  flowers,  with  a  large  black  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  four  petals.  In  other  cases  the  black 
blotches  are  smaller,  with  a  Chinese-white  band  round 
the  outer  margin.  In  a  third  form  the  petals  are  of 
the  usual  dark  red  hue,  with  a  large  silvery  white 
blotch  at  the  base.  All  these  variations  may  be  noted 
in  a  bed  of  this  species  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 

Coreopsis  tinctoria. 

Several  quite  distinct  varieties  of  this  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  generally  under  the  name  of  Calliopsis  bicolor. 
A  number  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  The  typical 
form  has  yellow  flowers,  with  a  velvety  brown  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  ray  florets.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  hampered  with  a  number  of  names  that  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  undesirable.  For  instance,  a  variety 
named  Calliopsis  nigra  bicolor  nana  might  simply  have 
been  called  Coreopsis  tinctoria  nigra,  to  denote  the 
dark  velvety  crimson  of  the  ray  florets.  C.  t.  Burridgei 
Crimson  has  flowers  similar  to  the  last,  but  perhaps  a 
trifle  darker.  The  distinctions  are  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  two  separate  names,  considering 
how  prone  the  seedlings  of  C.  tinctoria  are  to  variation. 
C.  t.  nana  has  small  yellow  heads,  with  a  dark  velvety 
brown  zone  around  the  disc.  If  true  to  name,  the 
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varietal  distinction,  nana,  is  not  very  appropriate, 
seeing  that  the  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  wet  summer  that  is 
just  passed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  large  as  C.  t. 
grandiflora,  which  differs  only  in  the  greater  size  of  its 
flower  heads.  C.  t.  atrosanguinea  has  rather  larger  and 
brighter  crimson  flowers  than  C.  t.  Burridgei,  but 
otherwise  differs  very  little.  All  have  been  very 
floriferous  during  the  past  season. 

CEscliynanthus  speciosus. 

The  tubular  and  gaping  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a 
rich  orange  and  yellow,  and  have  a  very  effective 
appearance  from  the  way  they  are  arranged  in  dense 
clusters  terminating  the  branches,  the  latter  being 
more  robust  and  woody  than  is  the  case  with  most 
species  in  cultivation,  and  will  therefore  be  found  more 
suitable  for  pot  culture.  The  slender-stemmed 
kinds  are  most  useful  as  basket  plants,  or  as  climbers 
for  the  moist  back  walls  of  stoves.  The  plant  flowers 
at  various  times  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives, 
lasting  for  some  time  in  perfection.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Java,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1845, 
but  is  not  so  widely  distributed  in  gardens  as  its  merits 
deserve.  We  noted  it  flowering  in  the  gardens  at 
Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

Polygonum  sachalinense. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  greenish  yellow,  and 
comparatively  of  no  importance  for  garden  decoration 
independently  of  the  foliage.  The  stems  die  down 
annually  after  having  attained  a  length  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft., 
and  appear  as  long,  arching  rods  well  clothed  with 
leaves.  The  latter  are  oblong  heart-shaped,  from  6  ins. 
to  12  ins.  long,  and  proportionately  wide.  The  sub¬ 
tropical  or  even  the  wild  garden  is  the  most  suitable 
place  for  it,  as  plenty  of  space  can  be  given  for  its 
accommodation  and  development.  A  bed  of  soil  of 
considerable  depth  should  be  prepared  for  it,  and  heavy 
supplies  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 

- ->X<~ - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

MlLTONIA  SPECTAB1L1S  MORELIANA. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  lip  of  an  Orchid  is  the 
palest  part  of  the  flower— indeed,  the  reverse  is  very 
often  the  case.  M.  spectabilis  is,  moreover,  a  variable 
species,  and  the  type  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
tinted  with  rose  at  the  base,  while  the  lip  is  rosy  violet, 
with  a  white  margin.  The  flowers  of  M.  s.  bicolor  are 
pure  white  with  a  violet  blotch  on'the  lip.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  finest, 
seeing  that  the  sepals  are  of  a  dark  purple  or  violet- 
purple  ;  the  petals  are  similarly  coloured,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pale  rosy  white  blotch  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  somewhat  variable  in  this  particular  variety, 
and  that  of  a  specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  Excell, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Leatham,  Esq.,  Misarden  Park, 
Cirencester,  was  of  a  warm  rosy  purple,  traversed  longi¬ 
tudinally  by  eleven  more  or  less  wavy  purple  veins. 
The  column  was  white  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  front, 
and  the  wings  were  purple,  continued  round  the 
back  of  the  column,  forming  a  collar  to  the  anther. 

Vanda  ccerulea. 

As  autumn  comes  round  this  handsome  old  introduction 
produces  its  large,  blue-tinted  flowers  in  comparative 
profusion.  The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  copiously 
reticulated  with  strong  veins,  almost  in  squares,  and 
add  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole.  The 
sky-blue  shade  tinting  the  sepals  and  petals  varies 
much  in  depth  in  different  plants,  or  even  in  the  same 
ones,  according  to  treatment.  -The  lip  is  generally  of  a 
deep  blue,  but  being  small  does  not  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  stems  vary  from  18  ins.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  are  therefore  not  so  difficult  to 
accommodate  as  Y.  suavis  or  V.  tricolor.  A  fine  inflor¬ 
escence  of  it  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  Excell, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Leatham,  Esq.,  Misarden  Park, 
Cirencester.  It  bore  seven  large  flowers,  and  twTo 
others  had  dropped.  The  plants  had  been  in  flower 
for  nine  weeks  before  the  flowers  were  sent  us,  and 
consequently  the  lower  ones  had  lost  much  of  the  blue 
tints  pervading  the  lip  and  the  sepals  and  petals,  but 
more  especially  on  the  under-side  of  the  latter  sets  of 
organs. 

Stenoglottis  fimbriata. 

The  genus  Stenoglottis  consists  of  the  above  species 
only,  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
It  differs  botanically  in  the  absence  of  a  spur  chiefly 


from  Habenaria,  which  includes  the  well-known 
British  H.  bifolia  and  H.  b.  chlorantha,  the  Butterfly 
Orchid,  as  well  as  the  Military  Orchid  (H.  militaris), 
with  its  bright  red  or  scarlet  lip.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  Stenoglottis  fimbriata  are  ovate  and  lilac,  the 
latter  connivent  and  forming  a  hood  over  the  column. 
The  lip  is  oblong  and  3—5  lobed  or  fringed,  and  white 
spotted  with  purple,  adding  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  scape  about  10  ins. 
or  12  ins.  in  height,  forming  a  one-sided  spike.  The 
leaves  are  confined  to  the  base,  and  mostly  spread  on 
the  ground,  forming  a  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  scape  arises.  They  are  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the 
margins,  and  often  beautifully  spotted  with  purple. 
When  growth  is  being  made  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
must  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Habenaria,  Disa  and 
other  terrestrial  subjects.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  the  separation  of  the  offsets.  It  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  cool  division  of  the  Orchid 
house  at  Kew. 

- - 

ALLOA  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION. 

The  season  for  provincial  exhibitions  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  It  has  stirred  up  enthusiasts  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  their  position  as 
cultivators,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  most  of 
them  have  not  been  disappointed.  From  information 
which  has  reached  me,  the  late  exhibitions  have  been 
of  fair  average,  but  not  so  those  held  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  no  wonder  when  wTe  remember  the  sunless, 
cold,  and  rainy  weather  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
which,  on  heavy  soils  especially,  caused  so  much 
labour  to  be  expended  in  keeping  weeds  from  smothering 
the  crops.  The  almost  tropical  weather,  however, 
which  has  prevailed  during  a  good  part  of  September, 
has  cheered  cultivators  of  every  grade.  Taking  the 
Alloa  exhibition  as  being  representative  of  the  smaller 
class  of  shows,  I  think  that  exhibitors  need  not  be 
discouraged  in  the  future,  neither  need  they  give  too 
much  heed  to  pessimists,  whose  forebodings  are  always 
the  same.  The  splendid  weather  we  now  enjoy  has 
already  changed  matters  very  remarkably,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  fine  crops  of  hardy  fruit  next  yeai. 

The  finest  and  certainly  most  attractive  exhibit  at 
Alloa  was  the  splendid  collection  of  Roses  from 
Aberdeen,  which  proclaimed  the  Messrs.  Cocker  as  being 
masteis  of  the  art  of  managing  them,  for  finer  examplis 
could  not  be  looked  for  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
They  were  not  backed  by  novelty,  but  most  of  the 
names  are  familiar  to  all  Rose  growers.  The  premier 
prize  bloom  was  Alfred  Colomb,  but  all  being  so  fine, 
it  was  difficult  to  choose  the  best.  In  the  gardeners’ 
classes  there  were  many  fair  examples  ;  the  tables  of 
plants  placed  for  effect  were  very  attractive,  and  the 
first  prize  was  j  ustly  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirk’s  collection 
from  Norwood,  which  contained  beautifully  coloured 
Crotons,  Pancratiums,  Gloxinias,  Palms,  variegated 
India-rubber  Plants,  and  Ferns  ;  an  edging  of  Panicum 
variegatum  intermixed  with  Adiantums  made  a 
charming  finish  to  the  whole.  Some  of  the  other  tables 
were  somewhat  crowded,  as  indeed  most  of  such  tables 
are  at  exhibitions. 

In  the' fruit  classes  there  were  not  many  exhibits 
which  called  forth  special  notice.  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  good,  but  we  seldom  see  these  on  any  show 
table  now  of  such  quality  as  we  were  once  accustomed 
to  ;  but  now  and  again  good  examples  do  make  their 
appearance  at  provincial  shows,  and  that  kind  should  be 
more  abundant  than  any  other  Grape  during  September. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  keeping  classes  of  Grapes 
are  fit  to  eat  at  this  time  of  year.  Muscats,  black  and 
white,  were  fairly  good  at  Alloa  ;  and  the  kinds 
enumerated  here  are  the  choicest  of  all  Grapes,  and 
should  be  grown  for  the  main  supply  to  the  end  of  the 
year  at  least. 

The  classes  for  vegetables  were  well  represented. 
Leeks,  Celery,  Cauliflower  (Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum 
was  extra  fine),  Onions  and  Potatos  were  worthy  of 
note.  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  T.  Paton,  Esq ,  was 
ahead  of  his  compeers  with  a  choice  collection,  and 
was  justly  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  splendid 
hall  at  Alloa  (the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomson  Paton  to  the 
town)  is  one  of  the  best  provincial  buildings  we  have 
seen  for  holding  an  exhibition  in,  and  it  must  afford 
the  liberal  and  much  esteemed  donor  great  satisfaction 
to  observe  how  much  the  public  value  his  kindness, 
and  to  note  the  varied  usefulness  of  such  a  grand 
erection.  The  fine  organ — also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Paton — 
being  played  with  great  taste,  was  also  a  source  of 
attraction  to  the  Hall.  Stirling. 


THE  DAHLIA  AND  GRAPE  CON¬ 

FERENCE  AT  CHISWICK. 

Dahlias  and  Other  Flowers. 

As  far  as  quantity  and  variety  are  concerned,  the 
exhibition  of  Dahlias  at  Chiswick,  on  Tuesday  and 
"Wednesday,  might  be  declared  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  been  held.  The  number  of  varieties  in  each 
collection  was  very  great,  and  there  was  less  repetition 
than  there  would  have  been  in  an  ordinary  exhibition, 
from  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  every  exhibitor  strove  to 
make  his  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
morning  opened  fine,  but  before  midday  there  was  an 
indication  of  rain,  which,  moreover,  did  come,  raining 
in  torrents,  and  between  4  and  5  p.m.  there  was  a 
sharp  thunderstorm,  so  that  the  number  of  visitors  was 
much  smaller  than  otherwise  would  have  been.  Most 
of  the  Dahlias  were  staged  in  a  large  tent  upon  the 
lawn,  and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  exhibitors 
in  class  I.  for  a  general  collection,  in  which  the  different 
races  were  mostly  kept  separate,  with  the  exception  of 
fancy  varieties,  which  were  in  most  cases  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  show  Dahlia  proper,  as  is  usually  the  case 
at  ordinary  exhibitions.  One  of  the  largest  collections 
in  this  class,  and  for  quality  the  most  meritorious,  was 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  who 
received  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  show  Dahlias,  including  fine  samples  of 
Prince  of  Denmark,  John  Standish,  James  Cocker, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Lorina  (a  fine  buff-orange  variety), 
Harry  Keith,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Excellent, 
Diadem,  Hugh  Austin,  and  others.  Amongst  fancy 
kinds  he  had  Gaiety,  Grand  Sultan,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  Hy.  Walton,  Pelican,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Sailor 
Prince,  and  Matthew  Campbell.  Prominent  amongst 
the  Cactus  kinds  were  Juarezi,  Professor  Baldwin,  King 
of  Cactus,  Amphion,  Empress  of  India,  Panthea,  Zulu, 
and  Henry  Patrick.  His  Pompon  varieties  included 
many  very  pretty  kinds,  such  as  Little  Duchess,  Mabel, 
Isabel,  White  Aster,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Cupid,  Adonis, 
Whisper,  Golden  Gem,  The  Khedive,  and  others.  A 
smaller  but  most  interesting  collection,  consisting  of 
show  and  fancy  kinds,  raised  by  the  exhibitor’s  firm, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Old  Church, 
Romford,  Essex,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  Show  varieties  were  represented  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  Rawlings,  Oscar,  John  Henshaw,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Mr.  Glasscock,  T.  S.  Ware,  Wm.  Dodds,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  and  Geo.  Rawlings,  mostly  shown  in  quantity 
of  a  kind.  Fancy  varieties  were  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Harry  Eckford,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Charles  Turner,  and 
others.  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  for  a  very 
extensive  and  beautiful  collection.  Good  show  kinds 
were  Harry  Keith,  Herbert  Turner,  R.  Dean,  Crimson 
Globe,  Clara,  Nellie  Cramond,  James  Service,  Gloire 
de  Lyon  (a  fine  white),  and  Mrs  Foreman.  The 
striped  and  spotted  fancies  were  represented  by  Gaiety, 
Buffalo  Bill,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Dandy,  Hercules, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Prince  Henry.  Good  and 
showy  Cactus  kinds  were  Lady  Brassey,  G.  Reid, 
Panthea,  Juarezii,  Henry  Patrick,  Honoria  (a  fine 
yellow),  and  Professor  Baldwin  (scarlet).  Pompon 
varieties  were  in  good  form  in  Leila  (white  and  orange), 
Dora,  Whisper,  Fairy  Tales,  Janet  (orange),  White 
Aster,  Admiration,  and  Phcebe.  A  similar  award  was 
made’  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had  amongst  fancy 
kinds  Glowworm,  Richard  Dean,  Ronald,  Champion 
Rollo,  Ovid,  Excellent,  Purple  Prince,  Gloire  de  Lyon, 
and  Miss  Henshaw.  Good  fancy  kinds  were  Lady 

G.  Herbert,  Royal  Queen,  Gaiety,  Grand  Sultan, 
Matthew  Campbell,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Showy 
Cactus  varieties  are  W.  T.  Abery,  Red  Cockatoo, 
Amphion,  Juarezii,  Charming  Bride,  Honoria,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Tait.  Of  single  kinds  they  had  Beauty  of 
Uplands,  Paragon,  Yictoria,  Crimson  King,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Amethyst,  Alba  magna,  Chilwell  Beauty,  and 
Miss  Linnaker.  Beautiful  Pompons  were  Mignon, 

H.  E.  Searle,  German  Favourite,  Royalty,  White  Aster, 
Nymph,  lolanthe,  Karl,  Goldfinder,  Janet,  Lady  Jane, 
Fair  Helen,  and  Whisper.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  for 
a  collection  in  which  show  and  fancy  kinds  were  the 
most  numerous  and  dominant.  Conspicuous  amongst 
show  kinds  were  Prince  of  Denmark,  Nellie  Garret, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Burgundy,  Wm. 
Keith,  J.  Standish,  Mr.  Glasscock,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
W.  Rawlings,  and  J.  Yick.  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs. 
Saunders  (yellow  with  white  tip  and  fine),  Florence 
Stark,  Salamander,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  and 
Plutarch  were  good  fancies.  They  also  showed  Cactus 
and  Pompon  varieties.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
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awarded  to  Messrs  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  for  a 
collection  of  show  and  fancy  kinds,  including  good 
blooms  of  Seraph,  Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mr. 
Harris,  George  Dickson,  Harry  Turner,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  James  Pluntley,  James 
Tick,  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Gloire  de  Lyon.  Amongst 
fancy  kinds  Gaiety,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Henry  Eckford,  Peacock,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Edmond 
Boston  aud  John  Forbes  were  prominent.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham,  for  a  collection  representing 
most  of  the  leading  kinds.  John  Henshaw,  Mrs.  F. 
Foreman,  Ethel  Britton,  Philip  Ladds,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  and  T.  S.  Ware  were  good  show  varieties, 
while  fancy  sorts  were  represented  by  Prince  Henry, 
Salamander,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Plutarch,  Gaiety, 
Dorothy  and  Edmond  Boston.  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
upheld  by  Empress  of  India,  Kathleen  Pictor,  Asia, 
Beauty  of  Brentwood,  Amphion  (buff-yellow)  and 
Honoria.  Amongst  the  Pompons,  Leila,  Eurydice, 
Mabel  (purple),  Lady  Blanche  (white),  Gem  (scarlet), 
and  Dora  (sulphur)  were  conspicuous  and  pretty7. 

The  amateur  exhibitors  were  poorly  represented  as  a 
whole,  but  a  good  and  well-grown  collection  was, 
however,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  H. 
Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood.  They  comprised 
show  and  fancy  kinds.  The  former  included  such  fine 
kinds  as  Prince  of  Denmark,  Antagonist,  Wm.  Keith, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mr.  Glasscock,  John  Standish,  Alice 
Emily,  James  Stephens,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Ethel  Britton, 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  Lord  Chelmsford.  Fancy 
kinds  were  well  represented  by  Dorothy,  Gaiety,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Frank  Pearce,  J.  T.  West,  Charles  Turner, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Many  of  the  kinds 
were  of  large  size,  testifying  to  good  culture,  and  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 

There  was  a  large  number  of.  exhibits  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  class,  the  larger  collections  consisting  of 
Dahlias,  representing  all  the  chief  varieties  of  the 
leading  and  popular  types  or  races  grown,  also  of 
tuberous  Begonias  and  herbaceous  plants.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Banksiau  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large  collection  of 
Dahlias,  of  which  the  single,  Pompon  and  Cactus 
varieties  were  set  up  on  wire  stands.  Amongst  Cactus 
kinds  was  Amphion  (buff-yellow),  Cochineal  (crimson), 
Germania  No  va  (rose-purple),  and  a  host  of  others  showed 
all  the  leading  colours  in  cultivation.  A  similar  award 
was  accorded  them  for  a  large  and  effective  group  of 
Begonias,  consisting  largely  of  dwarf  specimens,  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  year,  both  single,  and  double.  They  wer9 
set  up  with  Palms  and  other  plants.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  for  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  a  similar  group  on  the 
opposite  side  of  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  large  tent. 
They  had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  were  dwarf, 
well  flowered,  and  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern.  They 
also  showed  a  small  group  of  the  late-flowering  Begonia, 
Octavie,  in  the  large  vinery.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  them  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  representing 
exhibition,  single,  and  Pompon  kinds,  set  up  in  bottles. 
Their  group  of  Cactus  varieties  were  set  up  on  wire 
stands,  and  proved  much  more  effective  than  the  rest. 
Good  forms  were  the  yellow  A.  W.  Tait  ;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Reid,  pale  lilac,  edged  purple  ;  Alexander  Dean,  dark 
purple  ;  and  Cannell’s  Favourite,  orange.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  a 
large  collection  of  Dahlias  arranged  in  mounds  or  banks 
on  a  side  table,  with  Cactus  varieties  in  the  centre, 
singles  at  one  end,  and  Pompons  at  the  other.  They 
were  set  up  with  foliage  in  bottles.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen,  Reading,  for  a  group 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  set  up  in  masses  amongst  moss,  and 
elevated  on  iron  stands,  with  the  tallest  ones  at  the 
back,  and  the  others  gradually  sloping  towards  the 
spectator.  Palms  were  stood  along  the  back  of  the 
group.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  for  a  fair-sized  collection 
of  all  the  leading  races  now  in  cultivation.  They  were 
wonderfully  fresh  after  the  long  journey.  The  show 
and  fancy  kinds  were  bright,  but  not  quite  so  large  as 
many  of  the  sorts  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  They  were  staged  on  stands  much  in  the  usual 
exhibition  style.  The  single,  Cactus,  and  Pompon 
varieties  were  set  up  in  small  bunches  and  wired. 
Amongst  Pompons :  Leila,  Rosalie,  Isabel,  Lady 
Blanche,  and  Little  Princess  were  small  and  pretty. 
A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  a  neatly  set  up  collection, 
mostly  on  wire  stands.  The  single  sorts  were  effective, 
as  were  the  Pompons,  including  Leila,  Lady  Blanche 
(white),  Janet  (orange),  Little  Duchess,  and  H.  E. 


Searle.  Cactus  kinds  were  represented  by  Mrs.  Douglas, 
a  large  and  soft  buff-lilac,  and  bold  form  ;  by  the  Yellow 
Juarezii,  and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nursery,  Norwood  Road,  for  a  variously  arranged 
collection  of  Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  wired  and 
others  in  boxes.  Exhibition,  Pompon,  and  Cactus 
varieties  were  represented  ;  and  White  Aster,  Golden 
Gem,  and  Thomas  Moore — yellow,  with  crimson  tips — 
all  Pompon  kinds,  were  neat  and  pretty.  They  had 
also  some  Anemones,  Helianthus,  aDd  other  herbaceous 
plants.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  for  an  effectively  arranged 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Liliums,  Phloxes,  Japan  Anemones,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  Tigridia  pavonia 
giandiflora  alba,  &c. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  were  staged  in  the  big  vinery  along  with  the 
Grapes  and  other  fruit.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  for 
a  small  collection  of  exhibition  Dahlias,  including 
Harry  Keith,  Colonist,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Hope,  Grand 
Sultan,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  and 
others.  Some  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Dir.  R. 
Maher,  Yattenden  Court,  Newbury  ;  and  a  stand  of  a 
Pompon  named  Madame  Oban  Franchett  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham. 
Small  groups,  mostly  of  new  Dahlias,  were  shown  by 
several  of  the  exhibitors  already  named.  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group  of  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  including  Arbutus  unedo  rubra,  Escallonia 
montevidensis,  Gynerium  argenteum  variegatum,  and 
some  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  showed  two  plants  of  Chrysanthemum 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  in  bloom.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  showed  Rudbeckia  grandiflora  and 
Carter’s  Holborn  Favourite  Melon.  A  group  of  cut 
sprays  of  Cornus  mas  aurea  elegantissima  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery, 
Hammersmith.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A. 
H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  showed 
plants  of  Eucomis  punctata  and  E.  pallidiflora.  Messrs. 
Reid  &  Bornemann,  Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham,  staged 
a  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pompons,  Lily  Stevens,  Goldsmith  and  A.  H. 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  some  large- flowering  Japanese  kinds. 

The  Conference  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the 
great  vinery,  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  as  usual  the 
noise  was  too  great  for  the  papers  to  be  heard  with  any 
degree  of  comfort.  Mr.  Harry  Turner  took  the  chair, 
and  the  papers  read  were  as  follows  :  “  The  Origin  of 
the  Florists’  Dahlia,”  by  Dir.  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  “  Single 
and  Decorative  Dahlias,”  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  ; 
and  “Show  Dahlias,”  by  Dir.  H.  W.  Williams, 
Salisbury. 

Grapes  and  other  Fruit. 

The  exhibits  of  Grapes  were  staged  in  the  big  vinery, 
where  the  conferences  on  Dahlias  and  Grapes,  and  the 
committee  meetings  were  held.  The  display  on  the 
first  day,  as  compared  with  what  was  recently  seen 
in  Edinburgh  and  DIanchester,  was  very  poor,  but  on 
Wednesday  there  was  an  improvement.  In  class  I,  for 
a  general  collection  of  Grapes,  the  largest  number  of 
varieties  shown  by  any  one  exhibitor,  was  twenty- 
seven.  These  had  all  bern  grown  in  one  vinery  by 
W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  were  small  kinds,  notable 
for  their  rich  flavour  and  other  good  qualities  ;  but 
they  are  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day.  Half-a-dozen  kinds  were 
Frontignans,  namely,  Early  Golden,  Primavis,  Black, 
Grizzly,  Troveren,  and  July  Frontignan.  Other 
Tather  rare  kinds  were  General  della  DIarmora,  Royal 
DIuscadine,  Chasselas  Vibert,  Diamant  Traube,  DIuscat 
of  Hungary,  Raspberry  Grape,  Dr.  Hogg,  Purple 
Constantia,  and  Chasselas  DIusque  le  Vrai.  Better 
known  but  good  kinds  were  Gros  Colmar  grafted  on 
the  DIuscat  of  Alexandria,  DIrs.  Pearson,  Duke  of 
Buccleucb,  and  Gannon  Hall  DIuscat  ;  the  latter  and 
some  other  kinds  were  in  good  form.  Twenty-two 
varieties  were  shown  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  including  the  seedless  Black  DIonukka,  an  ovate, 
black-berried  kind.  Alnwick  Seedling,  DIuscat  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  DIrs.  Pince’s  Black  DIuscat, 
West’s  St.  Peter’s,  DIadresfield,  Gros  Colmar,  Barbarossa, 
and  others  were  in  good  form.  Less  commonly 
grown  kinds  were  Raisin  de  Calabre,  Royal  DIuscadine, 
Dutch  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince  and  Royal  Ascot. 
Gros  Colmar  and  Grosse  Kolner  were  shown  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  some  Grapes  representing  the  effects  of 
mildew,  rust,  and  larva  of  the  moth,  Ditula  angusti- 
orana,  were  also  exhibited.  A  collection  of  eighteen 
varieties  was  exhibited  by  Dir.  J.  Wallis,  Keele  Gardens, 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  White  Grapes  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Old  Tokay,  Trebbiano,  Golden  Queen, 
DIuscat  of  Alexandria  and  DIrs.  Pearson,  the  three 
lattpr  being  finely  coloured.  Other  varieties  in  this 
collection  were  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Lady  Downes,  Gros  DIaroc,  West’s  St.  Peter’s, 
DIuscat  Hamburgh,  DIuscat  Champion,  DIadresfield 
Court,  DIrs.  Pince’s  Black  DIuscat,  Barbarossa,  Black 
Prince  and  Black  Hamburgh,  some  of  which  were  in 
fine  form.  A  collection  of  eighteen  kinds  was  also 
shown  by  DIessrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 
Highly  flavoured  and  old-fashioned  varieties  wire 
Esperione,  Royal  DIuscadine,  Tokay,  FrontignaD, 
Early  Silver  Frontignan  and  Early  Saumur.  Other 
varieties  were  Ry  ton  DIuscat,  San  Antonio,  and  Buck- 


land’s  Sweetwater.  Some  of  the  largest  bunches,  a3 
well  as  the  largest  berries,  were  shown  by  Dir.  A.  G. 
Hookings,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Graystone,  Esq.,  Hurst- 
side,  West  DIoulsey.  Gros  DIaroc  and  Gros  Colmar, 
four  bunches  of  each,  were  splendidly  finished  and  of 
great  size.  He  also  had  three  good  bunches  of 
Alicante,  and  as  many  each  of  DIrs.  Pearson  and 
Foster’s  Seedling.  DIessrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  showed 
a  collection  of  five  kinds,  namely,  White  Syrian, 
Golden  Queen,  Trebbiano,  Gros  DIaroc,  and  Alicante, 
the  three  latter  kinds  being  well  finished  and  of  good 
shape.  Dir.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  exhibited  some  bunches 
of  DIuscat  of  Alexandria  and  Bowood  DIuscat  ;  the 
latter  was  in  fine  form  and  well  finished.  Bunches  of 
West’s  St.  Peter’s  and  Stillward's  Sweetwater  were 
shown  by  Dir.  J.  Willard,  The  Gardens,  Holly  Lodge, 
Ilighgate. 

In  the  class  for  Grapes  of  any  kind  of  very  high 
flavour,  Dir.  J.  Clarke,  Albion  Nursery,  Hale  Road, 
Farnham,  showed  DIuscat  of  Alexandria  and  DIadresfield 
Court.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  Gros  DIaroc,  Gros 
Colmar,  Black  Prince,  DIuscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Lady  Downes,  and  DIadresfield  Court,  all  of 
which  he  stated  were  grown  under  glass  without  any 
artificial  heat.  The  best  sample  of  Grapes  packed  to 
be  sent  by  post  or  rail  for  private  use,  came  from  Dir. 
Dawes,  The  Gardens,  Temple  Newsam,  Leeds  ;  and 
accordingly  the  Silver-gilt  Cup  offered  by  D.  DIorris, 
Esq.,  for  the  same,  was  awarded  to  him. 
The  Grapes  were  fastened  to  the  inside  of  a  box  lined 
with  cotton-wool  in  a  very  neat  fashion.  Other 
exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Dir.  J.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  the  DIessrs.  De  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  ; 
Dir.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher  ;  DIessrs. 
A.  Quertier  &.  Co.,  Fordingbridge,  Hants;  Dir.  J. 
Wallis  ;  Dir.  Wythes  ;  Dir.  D.  Thompson,  Drumlanrig 
Castle,  Thornhill,  N.B.  ;  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Some  used  boxes,  others  had  baskets.  Cotton¬ 
wool  was  mostly  used  for  packing,  and  wood-wool  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Samples  of  Grapes 
showing  the  effects  of  disease  were  exhibited  by  Dir. 
W.  Williamson,  The  Gardens,  Tarvit,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Some  Apples  were  shown  by  DIessrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
&  Co.,  Salisbury.  Some  collections  of  fruit  were 
shown  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Amongst 
the  Apples  were  fine  samples  of  Cellini,  Stone’s  Apple, 
New  Hawthornden,  Warner’s  King,  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Hoary  DIorning,  and  others.  A 
goodly  number  of  varieties  of  Tomatos  were  also  staged, 
as  well  as  Capsicums  and  Aubergines,  the  latter  in 
white,  yellow,  and  purple  varieties. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition  a  large  quantity 
of  Grapes  were  sent  to  Chiswick  to  illustrate  the 
method  of  sending  fruit  to  market.  DIessrs.  Webber 
&  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  sent  two  baskets,  including  a 
large  one  of  Gros  Colmar,  having  large  and  handsome 
berries.  A  large  consignment  came  from  Dir.  Geo. 
DIunro,  Covent  Garden,  as  obtained  from  different 
growers.  Dir.  Peter  Kay,  Finchley,  had  three  large 
baskets  of  Alicante,  one  of  Cannon  Hall  DIuscat,  one 
of  DIuscat  of  Alexandria,  and  three  of  Gros  Colmar,  all 
of  great  size,  and  finely  finished.  DIr.  J.  Sweet, 
Whetstone,  sent  four  laTge  baskets  of  Alicante,  also 
notable  for  their  rich  colouring,  but  the  DIuscat  of 
Alexandria,  cdthough  large,  were  not  quite  ripe. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  by 
Dr.  Hogg,  who  described  the  object  of  the  present  and 
former  conferences  inaugurated  by  the  society.  Dir. 
T.  F.  Rivers  then  read  his  paper  on  Frontignan  Grapes, 
and  said  that  the  bunches  and  fruits  were  small,  but 
possessed  fine  flavour.  They  required  little  heat,  but 
Chasselas  DIusque  le  Vrai,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  some  others 
were  all  the  better  for  help  in  that  respect.  The 
Grizzly  Frontignan  was  a  richly-flavoured  red  Grape, 
streaked  with  grey  lines  All  the  kinds  could  he  grown 
in  pots,  and  if  the  soil  were  examined  in  autumn  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  mass  of  roots.  DIr.  R.  D.  Blackmore 
read  a  paper  on  the  Enemies  of  the  Yine.  With  the 
exception  of  one  case  of  phylloxera,  he  had  no  other 
experience  of  it,  but  his  Vines  had  been  subjected  to 
every  sort  of  enemy7.  He  said  that  science  was  slowly 
but  surely  coming  to  our  aid.  He  divided  his 
paper  into  vegetable  or  fungoid  enemies  and  animal 
depredators,  while  there  were  some  enemies  which 
he  could  not  refer  to  either  of  those  classes. 
He  then  described  a  malady  which  has  made  its 
appearance  quite  recently  in  this  country.  It  attacks 
the  young  leaves,  shoots,  and  especially  young  Vines  in 
pots,  killing  them.  It  resembles  the  black  spot  of 
Australia,  or  the  rot  in  America.  He  had  tried  every 
remedy,  and  the  only  chance  he  found  was  to  cut  the 
shoots  below  the  affected  parts. 

The  next  paper  was  by  DIr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Cloven¬ 
fords,  on  “Suitable  Soils.’’  He  said  that  farmyard- 
manure  placed  in  Vine  borders  was  a  source  of  great 
evil.  If  it  got  dry  it  bred  fungus,  and  if  not  it  became 
a  mass  of  inert  humus  retainiug  a  superfluity  of  mois¬ 
ture.  He  said  that  nitrate  or  muriate  of  potash  should 
be  added  to  the  soil  unless  it  was  known  to  contain 
sufficient.  The  roots  should  be  kept  near  the  surface 
of  the  border.  Dlanure  on  the  borders  prevented  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  soil.  He  could  not  too 
severely  condemn  the  practice  of  placing  rank 
manure  upon  the  borders  either  for  protection  or 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring.  Dry  leaves  or  Fern  or 
straw  was  more  suitable  for  preserving  moisture.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  the  yapers,  and  in  doing  so  said  that 
they  had  received  a  literary  treat  that  afternoon. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Decorative  Dahlia. — Martin  F.  Silsbury :  The  flowers  you 
send  are  quite  large  enough,  hut  the  florets  are  rather  too 
closely  and  regularly  arranged  to  he  considered  of  good  form 
for  a  decorative  or  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  florets  are  of  great  size, 
hut  they  are  too  hroad  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  whereas  they 
should  he  pointed  and  drawn  out  rather  loosely  so  as  to  get 
away  from  the  stiff  formality  of  the  exhibition  varieties.  Many 
much  smaller  flowers  get  certificates  at  the  various  exhibitions 
simply  because  they  conform  more  to  the  original  Juarezi  in 
having  long  pointed  florets.  It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind 
that  varieties  having  small,  loose,  and  light  heads  are  more 
adapted  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  consequently  find  favour 
with  the  people,  because  they  can  utilise  them  in  that  way. 

London  Gardening. — E.  G. :  The  Amateur's  Garden  Calendar, 
price  2s.,  and  published  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  57,  Cressingham 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  gives  valuable  information  on  the 
subjects  mentioned. 

Measuring  the  Heights  of  Trees.— Stella  :  A  rough  and 
ready  method  is  to  get  the  lid  of  a  cigar  box,  and  at  one  end 
put  a  small  peg  in  each  corner,  and  a  third  as  far  up  one  side  as 
will  form  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Then  screw  the  piece  of  wood 
on  to  a  staff  sufficiently  long  to  enable  you  when  standing 
upright  to  bring  your  right  eye  in  line  with  the  angle,  and  walk 
backwards  until  the  top  of  the  tree  comes  into  sight.  The 
length  of  the  staff  from  your  eye  to  the  ground,  and  the 
measurement  from  thence  to  the  base  of  the  tree  will  give  you 
the  height  sufficiently  near  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Names  of  Fruits.— T.  B.  :  Your  Pear  comes  nearest  to 
Dearborn’s  Seedling  of  any  we  have  been  able  to  compare  itwit.h, 
but  with  only  a  single  fruit  we  cannot  be  quite  certain.  The 
packing  admirable  !  Many  thanks.  P.  M.  :  1,  Pear,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  ;  2,  Pear,  Beurrt  Ranee  ;  3,  Pear,  Comte  de  Lamy  ; 
4,  Chaumontelle  ;  5,  Apple,  London  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants. — P.  M.  :  6,  Jacobinia  magnifies,  commonly 
called  in  gardens  Justicia  carnea.  L.  E. :  1,  Staphylea 
pinnata ;  2,  Helianthus  rigidus.  G.  H.  It.  :  Hiemanthus 
multiflorus. 

f!  Patshull  :  Erratum.— At  p.  42,  third  column,  twenty-five 
lines  from  the  top,  for  “  yards  ”  read  “  feet.” 

Symbolical  Plants.— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  some  reader 
will  inform  me  why  the  Primula  is  considered  symbolical  of 
Conventionality,  the  Fitcher-plant  of  a  Parasite,  the  Maple  of 
Generosity,  the  Vervain  of  Sincerity,  and  the  Oleander,  Ivy  and 
Upas  tree  of  Treachery.—  Symbol. 

Various.— Flos  :  The  Goosefoot  and  Orache  generally  glow  in 
waste  places  and  on  heaps  of  rubbish  as  well  as  in  cultivated 
fields.  Hedge  Mustard  is  most  abundant  on  banks  and  in 
hedges  by  the  wayside  or  similar  places.  Shepherd’s  Purse 
grows  almost  everywhere,  in  fields,  waste  places,  thin,  gravelly, 
or  rich  soils,  wherever  the  latter  offers  it  sufficient  means  of 
subsistence.  Valerianella  olitoria  is  also  known  as  the  Lamb’s 
Lettuce,  but  it  is  much  smaller  and  by  no  means  very  like  the 
garden  Lettuce.  The  tuft  of  winter  leaves  is  more  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Daisy.  Leueas  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
generally  having  white  flowers  ;  the  species  are  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  not  of  this  country.  Nymphsea 
devoniensis  is  a  garden  hybrid,  between  N.  Lotus  and  N.  rubra, 
having  like  them  large,  orbicular,  toothed  and  floating  leaves, 
and  large,  bright  rosy  red  flowers,  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in 
diameter.  Flower  of  the  Axe  must  be  a  local  name  which  we  do 
not  recognise,  unless  it  be  N.  devoni«nsis,  and  if  so  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  confined  to  Devonshire. 
Another  translation  of  the  name  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Water  Lily.  Hortensia  is  an  old  name  for  the  common  Hy¬ 
drangea  (H.  hortensis),  more  used  on  the  Continent  at  the 
present  day  than  it  is  in  this  country. 

Communications  Received. — B.  &  L. — C.  B.  G. — E.  C. — J.  B. 
— W.  J.  M.— W.  D.— R.  B. — An  Exhibitor. — A.  D. — J.  I. — 
R.  0.— J.  W— M.  C.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Chantrier  Brothers,  Mortefontaine,  Plailly  (Oise),  France. 
— Stove  and  Greenhouse  fine-foliaged  Plants,  Orchids,  &c. 

Executors  of  the  late  Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton. — 
Select  Roses  for  the  Autumn  of  1890. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  22nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  further  advance  in  price 
of  Italian  and  Perennial  Rye  Grass.  White  Clover  and 
Alsike  are  dearer.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil  are  un¬ 
changed.  Rye  steady.  Winter  Tares  in  full  supply 
at  easier  rates.  Hemp  scarce  ;  other  bird  seeds  un¬ 
changed. 

- - - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Sept.  24 th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  ,  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4  !  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  SO  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots per  hunch  0  6  j  Parsley _ per  hunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  [  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  1  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Tfirnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potato’s. — Kent  Regent's'.' 80s.  to  1007.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  1-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . |  sieve 

Currant,  black,  1  sieve 

—  red . J  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  6 


s.d. 

Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  — 
Peaches ....  per  dozen  1  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve  8  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0 

Araiia  Siebolcu  ..Uoz.  6  0  18  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0 

Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Pelargoniums  . .  doz.  6  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0 

Evergreens, in var.,doz.6  0  24  0  Rhodanthe  ..perdez.  4  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  hlms  ..2  0  4  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschseholtzia,12  beh. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 


s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  1  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  3 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  1  6 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 
■ —  ....  dozen  bunches  2  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  1  6 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0 
Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3 


s.d. 

50  0 
8  0 

6  6 
12  0 


s.  d. 
6  0 
6  0 
24  0 
30  0 
12  0 
0  0 
21  0 
12  0 
6  0 
6  0 


s.d. 
9  0 
6  0 

3  0 
2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
6  0 
1  0 

4  0 
6  0 
3  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
6  0 
3  0 

3  0 

4  0 
2  0 
0  6 


Wonderful  circulation  of  Hot-water  in  a  single 
pipe.  Apparatus  7  ft.  long  ;  burns  gas  or  oil. 
Price,  complete,  1  6  /_ 

G.  TOOPEjF.R.H.S.j&SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
BOILERS,  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
is  the  HENDEEFOEGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  these  purposes.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 

United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St  ,  London. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
uotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the 'office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SILVER  SAND 

For  35s.,  Cash.  Free  on  Rail  at  Leighton. 

Address  only  the  OWNER, 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD*  32, Polygon, LONDON, H.W. 

ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS. 


PEAT 

Also  fibrous 


For  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons 
supplied  in  Truck  Loads. 


LOAM,  best  qualities. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUAEON,  NORTH  WALES, 


FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
leading  Gardeners. 

Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(ggr  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  2I>  Gallons  of  Water. 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co  ,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
Kin"  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  !  and  others. 
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WEBBS’ 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


FINEST 

SELECTED 

ROOTS, 


BULBS: 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing-  461  Bulbs 
„  '  B,  „  262  „ 

„  C,  „  207  „ 

59  D,  ,,  134  .. 

99  E9  99  *t6  ■> 

99  F,  „  60  „ 


Price,  42s.  Oil. 

,,  21s.  Od. 

„  15s.  0(1. 

„  10s.  6(1. 

„  7s.  6(1. 

„  5s.  0d. 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  &c. 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs,  price  105s.  Od. 
„  N,  „  1,909  „  „  63s.  Od. 

.,  0,  „  1.286  „  „  42s.  0(1. 

.,  P,  „  680  „  .,  21s.  0(1. 

„  Q,  „  424  „  „  15s.  0(1, 

R,  „  315  „  .,  10s.  6(1. 

„  S,  „  203  „  „  7s.  6(1. 

99  T,  „  114  „  „  5s.  0(1. 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 

WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

W0RDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES& ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Slock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SA  WBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  or  Specialties  for  Season  1890-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  MEERBEEK&  Co.,Hillegom(HolIand). 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES, 


FLOWER  POTS 


Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


l 


LI  fill  Mils  i  SEEDS, 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  GAIV1E  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  been  sent  to  all  friends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card. 

I  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  (hem  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible,  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received— NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FRF.ESIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  than  most  others  in  my  List. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTM  S  BLOOMING. 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6 d.  doz., 
11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREE3IA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  Dowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9d.  doz., 
4s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6 d.  doi.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100 ;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER- WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  ,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red,  Is.  9d. ; 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz.  11s.,  13s.  and  16s  100. 

I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulboeodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  6d.; 
Pheasant  Eye,  4<L  ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  foicing,  Is.  Id. ;  Bur- 
oidgei,  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  8d. ;  Stella,  9d.  ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. ; 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  3d. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval- 
laris,  Is.  6 d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d.  ;  Horsfieldi,  Ss. ; 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Gloriosa, 
Is.  6d. ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is,  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque.  2s.  (id.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size, 
Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  2s.  100  ; 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.' 100.  Scilla  sibirica, 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower, 
Sd.  dozen  ;  4s,  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large, 
8  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  6d.  dozen  ;  eandidum,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 
English  Iris,  3s.  6d.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones, 
single,  2s.  100  ;  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100 ; 
ISs.  1  000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting . 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  and  £  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  fin.  ,,  ...5/-  ,,  ;  7/-  „ 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in,  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  4  to  j  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  £  to  1  in.  thick  (asortert)..  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Specialite  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  18  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X,  SON  S 


JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 


CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canbuy 
MTQM  V/SBW  JERSEY, 


FREE 


CARRIAGE. 

RACK  AGE. 
CATALOGUES. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Go.,  Levenshu/me 


-4— J 

CO  CP 
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Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  6th. — Exhibition  of  Home  grown  Fruits  at  the 
Guildhall,  E.C.  (and  two  following  days).  Commencement 
of  six  days  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sunn ingd ale,  by 
Prolheroe  &  Morris.  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheioe  6c  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  October  7  th — Sale  of  English-grown  Lilies  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednfsday,  October  8th. — Autumn  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (and  two  following  days).  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’a,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  9th.  —  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  October  10th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  11th.  — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  78. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


thijWningll|0i]$r, 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  fth,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TsThe  Coming  Fruit  Exhibitions. — Certainly 
so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned 
the  present  month  of  October  bids  fair  to 
he  one  of  very  material  interest  in  relation 
to  hardy  fruit  culture  and  the  fruit-preserving 
industry.  The  first  display  and  one  which 
is  looked  forward  to  with  exceeding  interest, 
is  that  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall  next 
week,  commencing  on  Monday  and  lasting 
three  days.  This  exhibition  is  promoted  by 
the  Fruiterers’  Company,  and  comprises  hardy 
fruits  as  well  as  fruit  preserves.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  a  fine  show,  and  its  existence 
will  materially  affect  the  hardy  fruit  show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  same  week,  as  it 
is  evident  very  much  of  the  fruit  shown  at 
the  Guildhall  will  find  its  way  to  Sydenham. 
Thus  for  that  week  Londoners  will  almost 
have  a  surfeit  of  fruit  shows,. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  we  should 
he  having  such  prominent  exhibitions  in  a 
season  when  hardy  fruits  are  so  scarce,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  inevitable  display  of 
nursery-grown  samples  will  somewhat  mislead 
the  public,  as  these  are  produced  under 
conditions  hardly  possible  outside  of  nurseries. 
Still,  should  the  shows  stimulate  hardy  fruit 
culture  we  shall  have  much  cause  to  he 
gratified. 

The  succeeding  week  will  see  again  two 
other  shows  of  fruit  and  fruit  preserves  in 
London,  viz.,  the  preserved  fruit  and  jam 
exhibition  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  inst., 
the  interest  in  which  will,  however,  we  fear 
he  largely  discounted  by  the  Guildhall 
display;  and  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
a  competitive  show  of  forced  and  hardy 
fruits  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Although 
these  shows  clash,  yet  their  contiguitj’-  will 
perhaps  help  each  other  in  securing  large 
and  interesting  attendances. 

he  Chiswick  Dahlia  Conference. — Look¬ 
ing  hack  upon  the  proceedings  at  this 
gathering  of  last  week,  it  is  not  possible  to 
express  other  than  intense  satisfaction  at  the 
remarkably  beautiful  display  made  of  flowers 
of  all  sections  of  the  !  lahlia ;  and  also  at  the 
large  number  of  growers — chiefly  of  the  trade 
of  course — who  assisted  in  making  that  dis¬ 
play.  The  Dahlia  showed  most  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  Floral  Autumn  Queen,  and 
especially  so  as  it  comes  in  so  many  diverse 
forms.  Those  who  care  not  for  the  superb 
show  doubles  may  revel  in  the  singles  and 
Cactus  forms,  whilst  true  Dahlia  florists  must 
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Lave  indeed  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  grand  lot 
of  show  and  fancy  flowers  displayed  so  late  in 
the  season  as  the  end  of  September.  No  such 
show  would  have  been  possible  last  year.  The 
promoters  of  the  Dahlia  exhibition  were  there¬ 
fore  specially  favoured  by  the  season,  which, 
so  far  as  September  tvas  concerned,  has  rarely 
been  equalled  for  warmth  and  beauty  at  any 
time  previous. 

Although  the  attendance  on  the  Dahlia  day 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  weather,  which 
just  then  was  adverse,  yet  there  was  a  large 
and  most  interested  audience  gathered  to  learn 
what  had  to 'be  said  about  Dahlias  by  the 
various  readers  of  papers.  Probably  no  other 
living  man  could  have  dealt  with  the  history 
of  the  flower  so  admirably  and  briefly  as  did 
Air.  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  and  although  he  sub¬ 
mitted  some  proposals  which  might  well  be 
contested,  yet  his  address  was  both  masterly 
and  full  of  interest.  Perhaps  when  discussion 
is  to  follow,  the  man  who  scruples  not  to  lay 
down  bold  and  unorthodox  propositions  proves 
in  the  end  to  be  the  best  advocate  of  the  truth, 
because  he  leads  to  Controversy,  and  out  of 
differences  come  the  truth. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  Mr.  Hibberd 
in  his  estimate  of  the  remarkable  variability  of 
the  Dahlia.  In  that  respect  it  is  unique 
amongst  garden  flowers.  To  that  fact  we  owe 
much  of  its  present  popularity,  for  the  public 
delight  in  variety  when  associated,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dahlia,  with  so  much  beauty. 
Long  may  the  Dahlia  flourish  in  our  gardens  ! 

I^he  Grape  Conference. — There  were  two 
^  features  specially  marking  the  literary 
portion  of  the  recent  Grape  Conference  at 
Chiswick  which  merit  special  notice.  The 
first  was  the  large  and  deeply  interested 
audience  of  gardeners  present,  and  second  the 
unquestioned  enjoyment  with  which  they 
heard  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Elackmore 
and  Mr.  W.  Thomson.  Mr.  Blackmore’s  was 
perhaps  the  most  artistic  paper  ever  read 
at  an  R.  H.  S.  Conference.  It  dealt  with 
a  dull,  dry  subject,  but  the  author  of  Lorna 
Doone  literally  made  it  brilliant  and  humorous 
with  his  delightful  word  -  picturing  and 
pleasant  literary  style.  The  paper  was  an 
undoubted  treat  and  showed  how  possible  it 
is  for  genuine  artists  of  "the  pen  to  give  life 
and  beauty  even  to  dry  bones.  Mr.  Black- 
more’s  charming  style  was  so  heartily  appre¬ 
ciated  that  he  received,  at  the  close  of  his 
paper,  an  unwonted  burst  of  applause. 

The  same  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  was  freely  extended  to  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  whose  paper  was 
looked  for  with  much  expectation,  because  he 
is  without  question  a  present  giant  amongst 
cultivators  of  the  Grape.  It  is  cynically  said 
of  the  Scotch  that  they  are  dull  and  prosy.  Mr. 
Thomson  showed  that  he  was  neither,  but 
whilst  practical  he  was  interesting  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  brief,  a  most  commendable  virtue  with 
all  paper  readers,  but  too  seldom  exercised. 
Mr.  Thomson,  however,  knew  how  to  say 
all  he  had  to  say  without  verbosity,  and  he 
too  received  a  very  warm  acknowledgement 
at  the  close.  It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  find 
such  kindly  recognition  given  to  those  from 
a  distance,  whose  faces  are  too  seldom  seen 
at  the  R.  H.  S.  gatherings. 

"Whilst  tbe  show  of  Grapes  made  on  the  first 
day  was  disappointing,  it  was  materially 
helped  on  the  second  day  by  tbe  splendid 
market  exhibits  in  baskets  sent  by  Mr. 
Munro,  and  probably  tbe  display  of  packed 
Grapes  generally  proved  more  instructive  in 
relation  to  packing  for  transit  than  would 
have  been  the  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  was  not  read.  A  finer  or  more  fitting 
place  to  hold  the  show  and  conference  in 
could  hardly  be  found  anywhere,  as  the  crop 
of  Grapes  in  the  big  Vinery  this  year  is 
one  of  the  finest  ever  cut  out  of  the  huge 
house,  and  it  is  expected  may  reach  the 
large  quantity  of  three  tons. 


arvest  Festivals — Readers  of  local  news¬ 
papers  are  just  now  being  reminded  by 
numerous  paragraphs  which  appear  in  them 
from  week  to  week,  that  we  are  right  into  the 
thick  of  the  Harvest  Festival  season,  churches 
and  chapels  in  all  directions  holding  these 
semi-religious  gatherings,  which  now  prove  in 
one  direction  or  another  to  be  so  profitable. 
We  should  be  pleased  enough  could  we  feel 
that  these  festivals  are  promoted  in  a  pure 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  When  we  have  really  good 
harvests,  whether  of  corn,  vegetables,  or  fruits, 
and  there  is  general  prosperity  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  there  may  be  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  professing  gratitude.  When  the 
seasons  are  of  a  distressing  nature,  and  bring 
only  failure  and  loss,  then  it  is  little  better 
than  hypocrisy  to  profess  to  be  thankful. 

It  may  be  that  some  associated  with  these 
festivals  do  really  hold  that  a  sacred  duty  is 
imposed  upon  them  in  relation  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  soil.  In  too  many  cases, 
however,  it  is  feared  that  the  chief  inspiring 
motive  is  found  in  the  opportunity  furnished 
for  once  in  making  in  the  place  of  worship 
a  fine  decorative  show  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  into  which  flowers  very  largely  enter; 
and  also  in  utilising  the  gatherings  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  important  additions  to 
the  resources  of  the  respective  church  or 
chapel  funds. 

Xone  the  less  we  are  not  displeased  to  see 
the  abolition  of  the  old  drunken  debauch 
called  “  Harvest  Home,”  which  formerly 
marked  the  close  of  the  crop-housing  season. 
But  these  admitted  of  so  much  improvement 
in  a  social  way,  that  when  the  old  abuses  were 
replaced  by  higher  and  better  elements,  even 
Social  Harvest  Homes  have  been  delightful 
re-unions,  in  which  employer  and  employed 
could  join  with  downright  freedom  and  satis¬ 
faction.  We  prefer  that  sort  of  Harvest 
Festival  very  much  to  the  present  method  of 
professing  a  thankfulness  which  is  problem¬ 
atical.  Churches  and  chapels  for  the  time 
converted  into  greengrocers’  shops  are  not  at 
all  pleasing  objects,  or  calculated  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  reverence.  Were  the  products 
shown,  the  special  music,  and  the  pecuniary 
associations  abolished,  Harvest  Festivals,  as 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  would  soon  die 
out. 

- «^<c» - 

Sandringham. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Archibald 
McKellar,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  at 
Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed  Mr. 
Qharles  Penny,  as  gardener  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Sandringham.  Mr.  McKellar  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  best  practical  gardeners  in  the  country,  and  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  his  appointment. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Association.  —We  understand 
that  the  committee  of  this  Improvement  Association  is 
organising  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  to  take  place  on  October  29th  next,  in  the 
Yestry  Hall,  Chiswick. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
—  The  fourth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  will 
take  place  on  October  23rd  at  5.30  p.m.  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  when  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  day.  Early  application  should  be 
made  for  tickets  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Collins,  9, 
Martindale  Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 

The  Guildhall  Fruit  Show. — This  show  of  fruit 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Fruiterers’  Company, 
assisted  by  some  of  our  leadingautlioiities  on  fruit  culture 
promises  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  whole  space  of  the  Guildhall  being  required  for 
staging  purposes,  the  old  Council  Chamber  and  several 
of  the  lobbies  will  also  be  utilized.  For  competitive 
purposes,  the  counties  have  been  grouped  into  three 
zones — the  Northern,  South  Western,  and  South 
Eastern,  and  so  Apples  from  the  north  will  not  compete 
with  those  from  the  south,  and  vice  versa.  We 
understand  that  a  large  number  of  entries  have  already 
been  received,  and  the  contributions  from  cottagers  and 
tenant  farmers  from  the  different  zones,  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  some  interest.  As  no  charge  can  be 
made  for  admission,  invitation  tickets  will  be  issued, 


which  can  be  had  from  the  clerk  of  the  companv,  Mr.  0. 
C.  T.  Eagleton,  46,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  will  open  the  exhibition  on  Monday 
next  the  6th  inst.,  at  3  p.m.,  after  the  work  of  judging 
is  completed.  The  arrangements  of  the  show  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Filing,  W. 

Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  in  the  North. — The 
closing  days  of  last  week,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  witnessed  the  dispersion  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nursery  stock  at  the  Forbesfield  Nursery, 
near  Aberdeen,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Morrison  Brothers. 
The  sale — one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive  ever 
held  in  the  north — was  necessitated  on  account  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  nursery  ground  being  required  for 
building  purposes.  During  the  three  days  over  3,000 
lots  were  disposed  of,  and  extensive  purchases  were 
made  for  Fyvie  Castle,  Uduig  Castle,  Esslemont 
House,  Aberlour  House,  Fasque  House,  &c.,  while  the 
local  nurserymen,  and  others  from  a  great  distance, 
both  north  and  south,  made  large  purchases,  as  also 
did  a  number  of  local  gentlemen.  The  Roses,  com¬ 
prising  20,000,  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  a  large 
number  of  local  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  prices 
from  start  to  finish  were  considered  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  sale,  on  the  whole,  a  success.  Mr.  Farquhar, 
Old  Echt,  was  the  auctioneer. 

Tfie  Flower  of  the  Axe.  —  I  notice  a  reference 
in  the  “Questions  and  Answers”  column  of  last  week 
to  the  “Flower  of  the  Axe.”  It  may  perhaps 
interest  j  ou  to  know  that  Lobelia  urens  is  probably 
the  plant  in  question.  In  a  little  book,  The  Ferns 
of  the  Axe,  by  the  Rev.  Z.  J. '  Edwards,  M.  A., 
published  in  1S66,  there  is  a  short  appendix  relating  to 
this  rare  British  plant,  entitled  “The  Flower  of  the 
Axe.”  It  used  to  be  so  called  in  answer  to  enquiring 
botanists  by  the  country  folk  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  habitat,  near  Axminster,  Devon,  who,  from  such 
questions  being  frequent,  came  to  .know  it  well.  I  have 
gathered  it  there  in  flower  in  former  years,  but  it  was 
even  then  becoming  scarce,  and  has  probably  ere  now 
vanished  off  the  face  of  the  land.— I?.  L.  Davidson, 
Wernolen,  Ammanford,  S.  Wales.  [Many  thanks. — 
Ed.] 

- — - 

THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM 

HOLMES. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  it  was  unani- 
miously  resolved  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Ballantine,  seconded  by  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Jukes,  that  the  following  address  of  sympathy  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Holmes  : — 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Sept.  29th,  1890. 

Dear  Madam,  —On  behalf  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  we  desire  to 
assure  you  and  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  that  we  sympathise  with  you  most-profoundly 
in  the  terrible  trial  which  has  befallen  you.  To  you 
the  loss  must  be  irreparable.  We,  as  individuals, 
mourn  over  the  early  death  of  one  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  us  by  his  many  high  personal  qualities,  and 
as  members  of  the  above  Committee,  desire  to  place  on 
record  .our  sense  of  the  sore  loss  sustained  by  the 
Society  through  his  removal.  Mr.  Holmes  has  ever 
been  its  life  and  soul,  and  its  success  is  mainly  due  to 
his  earnest,  able,  and  self-sacrificing  labours  on  its 
behalf. 

As  long  as  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
endures,  the  name  of  William  Holmes  will  be  held  in 
loving  and  honoured  remembrance. 

We  are.  Dear  Madam,  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  Ballantine,  Chairman  of  Committees  ; 
E.  C.  Jukes,  Vice-Chairman  of  Committees  ;  J.  R. 
Starling,  Treasurer ;  C.  Harman  Payne,  Honorary 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  by  the  forty-two 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  present. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,  held  on  the  26  th  ult.,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  a  lopted  :  — “  This  Com¬ 
mittee  learns  with  extreme  regret  of  tho  death  of  Mr. 
William  Holmes,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  records  its  sense  of  the 
loss  of  his  earnest  and  iuvaluable  services  in  this  branch 
of  horticulture.  It  also  expresses  deep  sympathy  with 
the  widow  and  family,  thus  bereaved.  ’’ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  on 
the  27th  ult.,  a  vote  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with 
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Mrs.  Holmes  and  family,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  great  loss  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  Horticulture  generally 
has  sustained  was  referred  to.  The  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  thirty-first 
exhibition  in  November  next,  and  the  committee  and 
members  generally  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  work 
the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes  had  done  for  Chry¬ 
santhemum  culture,  and  the  popularity  of  the  flower. 
- - - 

SEEDLING-  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. 

The  character  of  these  is  rapidly  changing,  for 
instead  of  the  large  pendulous  flowers,  with  innumerable 
small  and  closely  packed  petals,  we  find,  among  the 
best  collections,  flowers  which  are  nearly  upright,  with 
fewer  petals,  but  larger  and  rounder,  and  arranged 
with  more  perfect  regularity.  Occasionally  one  already 
meets  with  an  example  of  this  kind,  which  is  nearly 
all  that  could  be  wished,  maintaining  an  upright 
flower  stem  until  the  flower  drops  from  age,  and  which, 
without  any  overcrowding  of  the  petals,  preserves  a 
well-covered  centre  to  the  last.  We  meet  with  many 
varieties  carrying  small  flowers  and  petals  which  will 
do  this  ;  but  large  round-petalled  examples  of  this 
character  are  comparatively  rare.  Of  the  former,  , 
Mr.  Laing’s  Marquis  of  Stafford  is  a  fair  example, 
and  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Cannell’s  Rosebud,  and 
Mr.  Crousse’s  Rose  Laing. 

Every  year  of  course  adds  largely  to  the  number  of 
these  charming  upright  doubles,  and  for  every  worthy 
addition,  Begonia  growers  may  feel  justly  grateful,  as 
bringing  them  nearer  that  most  desirable  period  when 
the  question  of  ties  and  supports  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  But  let  us  view  the  subject  from  another 
point :  In  the  first  place,  growing  for  less  weighty 
blooms  involves,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
greater  number  of  worthless  varieties — varieties  1  mean 
which  carry  flowers  so  slightly  double  that  they  may  be 
at  once  destroyed  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  upright 
flowers,  when  you  have  produced  them,  can  never  com¬ 
pete  as  cut  blooms,  in  the  exhibition  stand,  with  those 
marvellous  and  not  by  any  means  ill-shapen  flowers, 
which  are  pendulous  simply  by  reason  of  their  immense 
size  and  weight. 

From  these  facts,  if  facts  they  be,  I  gather,  first,  that 
to  grow  seedlings  according  to  the  present  fancy  (and  I 
have  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  in  favour  of  their 
surpassing  excellence  and  beauty)  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  a  more  considerable  sacrifice  of  time 
and  labour  than  heretofore,  and  secondly,  that  if  you 
want  cut  flowers  for  the  exhibition  box,  you  must 
pursue  a  somewhat  different  line,  and  hybridise  seed 
from  the  best  of  those  magnificent  but  pendulous 
blooms,  from  which  the  grower  of  “uprights”  only 
allows  pods  and  pollen  to  fall  unused. 

My  humble  opinion  therefore  is  that  we  should  have 
a  double  object  in  view — viz.,  the  raising  of  seedlings 
carrying  upright  flowers,  of  perfect  shape  and  moderate 
fullness,  and  also  the  production  of  another  class  to 
bear  shapely,  finely  coloured  flowers,  however  large, 
and  even  though  their  weight  and  size  should  involve 
that  drooping  but  by  no  means  ungraceful  habit, 
which  at  one  time  was  considered  not  a  blemish,  but 
a  beauty.  —Somersetshire  Rector. 

- - 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

“The  Gooseberry,”  says  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  in  his 
book  on  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  “is  a  native  of  - 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  also  of  Western  Asia, 
occurring  in  the  Caucasus,  and  under  different  forms  in 
the  Himalayas.  As  a  rule,  when  wild  it  dwells  in 
thickets,  especially  where  the  ground  is  rocky.  In 
England,  though  often  met  with  in  the  recesses  of 
sylvan  dells,  it  is  but  doubtfully  indigenous.  All  the 
seemingly  wild  examples  are  descendants  probably  of 
ancient  cultivation.  Like  the  sweet  Violet  and  many 
other  flowers,  it  often  wanders  out  of  gardens.  Way¬ 
farers,  eating  the  fruit  as  they  go  along,  cast  the  seeds 
right  and  left,  and,  these  germinating  readily,  the 
plant  is  soon  arm  in  arm  with  the  aborigines.” 

Whether  indigenous  or  not,  the  Gooseberry  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  England,  for  Tussar,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  wrote  of  it — 

“  The  Barberry,  Respis,  and  Gooseberry  too, 

Look  now  to  be  planted  as  other  things  do.” 
Whether  it  is  much  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

I  cannot  say,  but  it  would  seem  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  or,  if  known,  it  must 
have  been  disregarded,  and  this  disregard  doubtless 
because  in  southern  and  south  eastern  Europe  the 
berries  of  the  Gooseberry  are  small  and  tasteless.  Dr. 


Hogg  seems  to  regard  the  Gooseberry  as  an  indigenous 
British  wild  plant,  and  thinks  all  the  cultivated 
varieties  have  come  from  the  wildings. 

When  the  Gooseberry  was  first  noticed  or  first  named 
is  not  known,  unless  as  Mr.  Grindon  observes,  it  is 
indicated  “in  some  measure  by  the  etymology,  which 
seems  to  be  traceable  to  some  certain  old  gothic  words 
denoting  crisp,  curled,  or  frizzled,  thus  to  indicate  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  original  Gooseberry  was  the 
hairy  one,  the  Uoa  crispy  of  the  renowned  old  Fuchsius, 
who  gives  a  drawing  of  it  on  page  187  of  his  Historici, 
published  in  1537,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  Primitive  forms 
of  the  word  are  found  in  Groiseberry  and  Groseberry, 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  French  Groseille  and 
the  Scotch  Grozet  or  Grosart.”  The  synonym  found  in 
the  eastern  counties,  “  feaberry,”  also  written  “  feap- 
berry,”  and  “  fay-berry,”  though  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained,  is  of  much  more  recent  date.”  Which  ever 
was  the  earliest  form,  the  hairy,  or  the  hairless,  the 
plants  are  essentially  the  same.  Both  conditions  occur 
among  the  progeny  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  of 
either,  and  this  quite  independently  of  soil  or  climate. 

In  France,  the  Gooseberry  is  little  cared  for.  The 
climate  which  suits  it  best  is  precisely  that  which  is 
best  loved  by  the  scented  Rose,  the  humid  one  of 
Britain  :  and  it  is  in  this  last-named  happy  land  the 
perfection  attained  by  the  one  is  reached  in  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  by  the  other.  No  country  in  the  world 
excels  Britain  in  regard  to  its  Gooseberries.  They  ripen 
delightfully  in  every  part,  and  for  the  poor  man  as  well 
as  the  rich.  To  say  where  the  best  are  produced  is 
not  easy.  The  district  pre-eminently  favourable  is 
reputed  to  be  that  one  distinguished  as  the  Lothians. 

Mr.  Grindon  states  that  the  culture  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry  appears  to  have  been  first  attended  to  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  then  taken  up  both 
in  England  and  upon  the  Continent,  say  in  Holland 
and  in  Germany  ;  but  the  progress  was  slow  until 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  during  which  time  the 
strides  have  been  rapid.  Whether  our  ancestors  ever 
saw  in  it  any  other  form  than  the  little  round  bush, 
some  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  in  modern  gardens,  no  historian  has  put  upon 
record.  “  Perhaps  it  may  be  only  within  our  own  age 
that  the  Gooseberry  has  shown  itself  able  to  rise,  when 
trained  against  a  house-front  to  the  height  of  several 
yards,  bearing  plentifully  to  the  very  top,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  beautiful  spectacle  when  led  abreast  of 
Jessamine  and  Clematis.” 

In  one  particular  the  Gooseberry  never  changes.  The 
Gooseberry  never  forgets  its  prickles,  which,  by  the 
way,  compared  with  the  thorns  and  spines  of  prickly 
plants  in  general,  are  very  curiously  exceptional, 
coming  of  a  remarkable  development  of  the  pulumus 
or  cushion-like  enlargement  at  the  bases  of  some  leaves. 
Found  in  the  wild  state  in  woods  and  sylvan  dells,  the 
Gooseberry  under  cultivation,  is  always  the  better  for 
a  moderate  amount  of  shade,  though  it  suffers  from  too 
much.  Hence  it  does  well  even  when  planted  against 
a  north  garden  wall,  and  when  so  placed,  if  covered  up 
at  the  proper  time  with  matting,  fruit  remains  at 
command  till  the  time  even  of  Damsons. 

There  is  a  sportiveness  about  the  Gooseberry  as  with 
the  Apple  and  Pear  ;  hence  the  distinction  not  only  of 
smooth  and  hairy  sorts — by  some  distinguished  as  the 
Esau  varieties — but  the  fourfold  classification  of  red, 
yellow,  white,  and  green. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  states  that  upon  the 
whole  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  yellow-skinned 
varieties  are  the  richest  and  most  vinous  in  flavour, 
and  that  the  least  meritorious,  especially  when  large, 
are  the  green  sorts.  The  best  for  preserving  are  found 
among  the  hairy  kinds,  smooth  sorts,  or  nearly  smooth, 
are  preferred  for  vinegar,  and  for  that  capital  old 
English  domestic  beverage  Gooseberry  Wine,  which, 
when  skilfully  manufactured,  possesses  the  flavour  of 
Champagne,  and  mantles  like  the  best  Clicquot.  The 
smooth  sorts  are  the  best  adapted  also  for  that  admir¬ 
able  service — one  in  which  the  Gooseberry  is  very 
nearly  unique,  and  certainly  unexcelled — employment, 
while  still  green,  for  the  tart,  the  pie  and  the  pudding, 
and  to  which  end,  for  refreshment  even  in  winter,  it 
may  be  stored  up  in  jars  and  bottles. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  is  an  easy  matter. 
In  ordinary  gardens,  where  quantity  and  quality  are 
required,  a  moderately  rich  soil  will  produce  these. 
The  great  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  is 
the  proper  pruning  of  the  branches.  In  performing 
this  operation  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
finest  fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  branches,  so  that 
the  development  of  these  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and 
all  old  wood  cut  away. — R.  D. 


THE  HARDY  WHITE  PASSION 

FLOWER. 

As  “  Devoniensis  ”  appears  to  be  “in  the  know,”  and 
to  show  the  unnamed  amateur  he  speaks  of,  that  I  am 
equally  anxious  to  have  fair  play — without  prejudice  or 
malice — I  will  with  pleasure  do  with  his  communication 
what  he  has  avoided  doing  with  mine,  and  will 
endeavour  to  answer  him  fully.  What  we  wanted  to 
know  most  of  all,  was  the  history  of  that  aged  white 
Passion  Flower  that  was  growing  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  which  was  old  enough  to  be  a  grandfather 
as  compared  with  the  so-called  original  plant  which 
Mr.  Fuller  sold  us  in  1882.  It  was  well  that  “Devo¬ 
niensis”  has  brought  Messrs.  Lueombe,  Pince  &  Co.’s 
circular  under  notice,  because  the  publication  of  that 
list  was  in  a  great  measure  the  means  whereby  the 
knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  other  white  Passion 
Flowers  was  obtained  ;  and  in  the  end,  my  people 
found  that  they  had  been  drawn  into  a  mare’s  nest,  or 
nearly  so,  whereupon  we  were  constrained  to  rush  the 
plant  into  commerce  before  its  time,  and  in  consequence, 
of  course,  did  not  make  near  so  much  money  over  it, 
as  we  should  have  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  unearthed  some  copies  of  this  identical 
circular,  and  enclose  one  herewith  for  your  perusal,  to 
show  you  that  there  is  no  mention  whatever  as  to 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  stock  at  the  Exeter 
Nursery  was  raised  from  Fuller’s  plant — on  the 
contrary,  the  information  is  purposely  most  guarded 
on  this  point.  My  late  employers,  Messrs.  Lueombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  working 
up  this  novelty — one  item  alone  being  10,000  circulars 
and  piostage — in  perfect  faith,  of  course,  that  they 
possessed,  the  entire  stock  as  contained  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  purchase.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily 
understood  why  our  surprise  and  chagrin  was  so 
great  when  finding  other  white  Passion  Flowers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Miss  Morris,  of  Lustleigb,  who  had  it  in 
1879,  and  had  given  many  plants  away.  The  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe  is  also  said  to  have  seen  it  in  1865, 
and  the  specimen  in  Lady  Morlev’s  garden  was 
certainly  not  a  youngster  ;  moreover  the  example  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Bovey  Tracey,  was  probably  forty  years  old. 
“Devoniensis”  describes  the  Whiteway  specimen  as 
another  seedling,  but  this  does  not  tally  with  the 
information  given  me  years  ago  by  the  gardener  there, 
who  told  me  that  his  plant  was  from  a  cutting. 
Howevei,  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  what  we  should 
all  like  to  do  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fuller  was  really  the 
raiser  of  the  white  Passion  Flower,  known  in  gardens  as 
Constance  Elliott,  from  a  seed  of  the  common  blue  kind, 
and  few  things  would  please  me  more  than  to  be  able 
to  do  so  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  point  another  way,  my  conviction  being 
still  the  same,  that  this  beautiful  twining  plant  was  an 
accidental  sport  or  freak  of  nature.  The  true  variety 
has  the  whole  of  the  fringe  or  hairy  appendage  of  the 
corona  of  ivory  whiteness  ;  but  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  not  so  pure — on  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  of 
Fuller’s  specimen  were  more  green  than  white,  and  the 
blooms  were  not  so  fine — hence  its  fate,  and  this  was 
Fuller’s  own  outspoken  opinion  of  it,  when  the  old 
man  first  offered  his  plant  to  me,  or  why  did  he  part 
with  it  for  such  a  paltry  sum  1  —  IF.  Napper,  Chelsea. 
- - 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FLORISTS’ 

DAHLIA. 

The  opening  paper  at  the  Dahlia  conference,  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  was  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  the  subject  being  “The  Origin  of  the  Florists 
Dahlia.”  Instead  of  reading  in  the  customary  manner 
from  written  or  printed  copy,  Mr.  Hibberd  entered 
upon  a  free,  extemporaneous  discourse  ;  dividing  his 
subject  into  two  parts,  the  historical  and  the  biological. 
The  earliest  description  of  the  Dahlia  extant  is  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Animals  and  Plants  of  Few  Spain, 
by  Francisco  Hernandez,  published  at  Madrid  in  1615. 
From  this  time  there  was  no  more  heard  of  the  flower 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  again  heard  of 
in  1787,  when  Nicholas  de  Menonville  was  sent  from 
France  to  Mexico  to  obtain,  by  any  means,  the  cochineal 
insect  and  the  plant  on  which  it  fed.  This  explorer 
reported  having  seen  in  the  gardens  great  Asters  on 
stems  6  ft.  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  Elder 
tree,  and  this  augmented  the  desire  in  Europe  for  the 
possession  of  the  floral  wonder.  The  desire  was  grati¬ 
fied  in  1789,  when  a  parcel  of  seeds  was  sent  from 
Mexico  city  by  Vincent  Cervanti,  to  be  grown  by  the 
Abbe  Cavanilles,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Madrid. 
Of  these,  England  secured  a  share  through  Lord  Bute, 
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who  was  at  that  time  in  Madrid,  and  secured  a  few, 
which  he  sent  heme  to  Lady  Bute,  who  grew  them  in 
her  greenhouse,  so  that  in  the  year  1790,  the  living 
flowers  of  the  Dahlia  were  actually  seen  in  this  country. 
But  the  nature  of  the  plant  being  misunderstood,  it 
was  soon  lost  to  cultivation  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  killed  by 
kindness,  for  the  pet  idea  of  that  time  was  that  all 
exotic  plants  required  a  high  temperature  and  a  stifling 
atmosphere. 

The  year  that  followed  was  the  first  in  the  proper 
history  of  the  plant,  and  then  Cavanilles,  in  his  leones 
gave  it  a  name  as  Dahlia  coccinea,  the  generic  name 
being  a  compliment  to  Andreas  Dahl,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Linmean  system  of  botany.  This  name 
was  subsequently  set  aside  by  Professor  Willdenow,  in 
favour  of  Georgina,  in  compliment  to  Professor  Georgi, 
of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  in  1832  the  original  name  was 
restored  on  the  sole  ground  of  priority,  and  from  that 
time  has  been  generally  used. 

The  formation  of  the  florists’  Dahlia  began  in  the 
year  1813,  when  Donkelaar,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Louvain,  obtained  a  series  of  double  flowers,  which 
were  freely  distributed,  but  from  about  the  year  1800, 
the  French  had  been  assiduously  cultivating  it,  though 
but  little  was  heard  of  their  operations  in  this  way, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  politics  in  every  department 
of  public  intelligence.  But  the  advancement  of  the 
flower  in  French  gardens  was  revealed  when  the  Allies 
entered  Paris  in  1814,  for  the  English  amateurs  found 
single  and  double  varieties  in  profusion,  and  it  seems 
that  the  credit  for  all  this  was  due  to  Donkelaar,  who 
had  first  persuaded  the  plant  to  display  its  variability, 
and  had  freely  distributed  his  improved  varieties. 
Thus  the  Dahlia  came  in  with  the  French  Revolution, 
and  it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  florists’  flower 
concurrently  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
the  “child”  of  that  revolution. 

Turning  to  the  biological  history,  the  figures  of 
Dahlia  coccinea,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  762,  and  of 
Dahlia  variabilis,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.,  1885,  were 
contrasted  with  the  flowers  in  the  exhibition  to  show 
that  although  the  several  forms  of  Dahlias  were  known 
eighty  years  ago,  the  interval  had  been  one  of  con¬ 
tinual  progression,  the  earliest  doubles  being  so  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day,  that  one  might  say  that 
their  relationship  was  botanical  rather  than  floral. 
The  progress  of  the  flower  in  all  the  qualities  that  are 
valued  and  sought  by  the  florists  was  continuous  until 
about  the  year  1850,  the  golden  time  being  from  1830 
onwards,  when  the  prices  of  the  new  varieties  ranged 
from  20s.  to  30s.,  and  the  Dahlia  supported  publications 
of  its  own,  one  of  its  ablest  advocates  being  the 
Dahlia  Register.  In  those  golden  days  the  principal 
trade  cultivators  were  Wheeler,  of  Warminster ; 
Brown,  of  Slough  ;  Heale,  of  Caine  ;  and  Glenny,  of 
Isle  worth.  In  one  of  his  advertisements  in  the  year 
1836,  Mr.  Glenny  announced  that  the  selection  he  had 
made,  represented  the  best  amongst  3,000  seedlings. 
For  some  time  after  this  date,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  of  Bethnal  Green, 
advertised  their  new  varieties  at  15s.  each  ;  but  after 
1850  there  was  a  visible  decline  in  the  popularity  of 
the  flower.  The  years  1860  to  1870  was  a  dark  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Dahlia,  but  iu  1870,  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  commenced  operations,  and  accom¬ 
plished  a  genuine  revival,  and  this  was  the  more 
gratifying  as  it  was  on  the  broad  basis  of  recognising 
the  Single  and  the  Cactus  varieties  that  were  then 
coming  into  favour,  the  first  Cactus  variety,  Juarezii  of 
recent  times  being  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  in  1872. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  Cactus  group  had  been 
prefigured  in  Brown’s  Glowworm,  1836,  a  portrait  of 
which  Mr.  Hibberd  presented  to  the  meeting. 

The  Dahlia  was  described  as  the  most  variable  flower 
known,  and  a  detailed  account  was  given  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  single  to  the 
double  flower.  The  dissection  of  the  flower  revealed 
the  differences  between  the  florets  of  the  ray  and  the 
florets  of  the  disk,  not  only  as  to  outward  form,  but  as 
to  their  relation  with  the  sexual  systems,  one  direct 
tendency  of  the  doubling  process  being  to  sterilize  the 
flower.  Some  very  interesting  particulars  were  given 
on  the  seeding  of  show  Dahlias  and  on  the  limits  of 
variation  in  this  variable  flower.  Of  the  extent  of  its 
variability  Mr.  Hibberd  was  enabled  to  discourse  the 
more  freely  when  he  announced  his  belief  that  all  our 
Dahlias,  save  and  except  the  South  American  Dahlia 
imperialis,  are  representatives  of  one  species.  Thus  he 
fuses  frustrahea  with  superflua,-and  even  glabrata  he 
regards  as  a  miniature  form  of  variabilis,  which  name, 
for  strictly  technical  purposes  he  considers  should 
represent  the  one  species  of  which  the  other  reputed 
species  are  but  geographical  forms.  Reasons  for  these 


views  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  for 
the  full  text  of  the  discourse  will  appear  in  the  society’s 
journal. 

THE  EDINBURGH  PLUM 

CONGRESS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Plum  exhibition  and  congress,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
in  September  last  year,  which  has  been  ably  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith,  and  recently 
published.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Dunn 
says  : — 

Taking  into  account  the  short  notice  given  to  the 
contributors,  and  the  fugacious  nature  of  Plums  in  a 
ripe  state,  the  result  on  the  whole  was  very  satisfactory, 
considering  especially  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  to 
hold  a  congress  on  Plums  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  anticipated,  Scotland  furnished  the  greater  number 
of  contributions,  while  about  a  score  came  from 
England,  and  half-a-dozen  from  Ireland.  The  collec¬ 
tions  filled  a  wide  table,  running  along  the  hall,  about 
200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  samples  proved  to  be 
excellent  representatives  of  the  produce  of  the  best 
Plum-growing  districts  of  the  country.  From  the  far 
north  county  of  Caithness,  as  well  as  from  Moray,  Banff, 
Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Fife,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Lanark, 
Wigtown,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Peebles,  but  espe¬ 
cially  from  Perthshire  and  the  Lothians,  came 
numerous  collections  of  fine  Plums,  comprising  samples 
of  every  good  variety  cultivated  in  Scotland.  The 
counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks, 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  contributed  some 
splendid  collections  of  the  best  types  of  Plums  grown 
in  those  famous  fruit .  districts  of  England.  The  col¬ 
lections  sent  from  Ireland,  although  not  numerous, 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  being  sent  from  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  contained 
many  fine  specimens  of  Irish  produce. 

The  jurors  made  a  careful  inspection  of  every  sample 
of  Plums  in  the  numerous  collections  (over  1,050), 
correcting  the  nomenclature  when  wrong  or  faulty 
(upwards  of  200  cases),  naming  known  varieties 
exhibited  without  names,  minutely  examining  and 
testing  all  new,  rare,  and  unknown  varieties,  and 
generally  noting  the  good  or  bad  points  of  every 
variety  exhibited.” 

These  notes  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Dunn,  who  has  reduced  them  to  order,  and  they 
now  appear  in  one  or  other  of  the  chapters  before 
us.  The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
details  of  the  contributions  from  each  county  represented 
at  the  exhibition,  with  selections  of  the  most  profitable 
sorts  of  Plums  and  Damsons  for  each,  selected  by 
experienced  local  growers,  for  the  most  part  well-known 
gardeners,  with  abstracts  from  the  general  returns 
applicable  to  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  Plums  recommended  for  cultivation, 
and  remarks  thereon  by  the  editor.  The  work  also 
contains  a  descriptive  list  of  Plums  and  Damsons,  and 
a  report  on  some  three  dozen  new7  seedling  varieties 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Webster,  of  Gordon  Castle. 

The  report  of  the  conference,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  contains  many  valuable  hints  as  to  rocks  to  be 
avoided  in  Plum  culture,  and  suggestions  for  future 
guidance  and  experiment.  For  convenience  of  dis¬ 
cussion  the  subjects  upon  which  information  was 
sought  were  divided  into  five  sections  under  the 
following  heads  : — (1)  the  raising  of  new  varieties  ;  (2) 
the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  various  purposes  ; 
(3)  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  ;  (4)  the  uses  of 
Plums  ;  and  (51  the  commercial  aspect  of  Plum  grow¬ 
ing  in  Britain  ;  and  the  proceedings  were  opened  by 
the  chairman  with  an  address  on  the  History  of  Plums. 
Upon 

The  Raising  of  New  Varieties. 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  first  of  his  manipulations 
were  begun  about  the  year  1855  by  selecting  the 
sorts  to  be  operated  upon,  with  the  view  of  raising 
hardy  and  prolific  varieties  of  a  fine  quality, 
suitable  for  supplying  the  demands  of  a  large 
private  establishment,  where  the  choicest  varieties 
of  fruit  were  always  in  demand.  Having  chosen  the 
kinds  he  desired  to  cross  to  get  an  improved  variety, 
he  carefully  watched  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent,  so 
as  to  catch  it  at  its  most  potent  stage,  and  immediately 
applied  it  to  the  stigma  of  the  female,  or  seed-bearing 
parent,  being  careful  to  select  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
flower,  and  clearing  away  all  others  near  to  it.  He 
then  attached  a  label  to  the  shoot  operated  upon,  with 
the  name  of  the  male  parent  and  the  date  of 
the  operation  written  upon  it,  carefully  noting  the 


same  particulars  in  his  pocket-book,  so  as  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  and  to  enable  him  to  trace  the  lineage  of  any 
variety  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble.  An  important 
point  to  study  was  the  perfect  maturing  of  the  im¬ 
pregnated  fruit,  which  must  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
tree  till  it  was  perfectly  ripe,  even  to  the  verge  of 
decay.  When  gathered,  and  the  stone  was  extracted 
from  the  flesh,  he  placed  it  in  a  pot  filled  with  dry 
sand,  duly  labelled  it,  and  stored  it  away  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February 
following.  He  then  took  it  out  of  the  sand,  planted 
it  in  good  sound  loam  in  a  3-in.  pot,  and  plunged  the 
pot  in  a  little  bottom  heat  to  promote  quick  germina¬ 
tion.  When  the  young  plant  was  fairly  above  the  soil, 
a  brisk  heat  was  an  advantage  to  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  finish  its  first  growth  quickly.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  that  it  had  ceased  to  grow,  he  moved  it  into  a 
cooler  temperature  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  it  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the  wood,  which 
it  did  in  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  now  ready  for  a 
shift  into  a  4-in.  pot,  and  then  to  be  replaced  in  heat 
as  before.  The  roots  would  soon  be  active,  and  force 
up  a  second  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
were  about  2  ins.  in  length,  the  buds  on  the  first  made 
wood  would  be  in  a  proper  state  for  removal,  and  ready 
for  insertion  in  any  suitable  stock.  His  practice  had 
been  to  bud  on  clean,  healthy  shoots  of  old-established 
trees,  and  the  kinds  he  had  principally  chosen  were 
smooth-barked  varieties,  such  as  Green  Gage,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  and  similar  kinds.  By  this  system  he 
had  been  able,  in  most  cases,  to  get  the  buds  to  4  take  ’ 
all  right  the  same  year  as  the  plant  was  raised  from  the 
stone,  and  the  shoots  from  the  buds  had  generally 
borne  fruit  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  afterwards.  The 
method  he  had  adopted,  to  distinguish  the  varieties 
and  their  origin  in  after  years,  was  by  fastening  notched 
wooden  tallies  to  the  branches  by  copper  wire  at  the 
time  the  buds  were  inserted.  One  of  these  labels,  with 
the  year  the  branch  was  budded  and  the  number  of 
buds  inserted  in  it,  was  a  simple  index  by  which  he 
could  trace  easily  in  his  book  of  dates,  numbers,  and 
particulars,  the  percentage  of  any  particular  seedling. 
The  dates  and  numbers  were  always  4  notched,  ’  not 
written,  on  the  labels,  and  the  notches  corresponded 
with  similar  marks  in  his  recording-book.  To  show 
how  durable  such  labels  were,  he  came  across  one  last 
autumn  on  a  branch  that  had  been  budded  in  1866, 
twenty-three  years  previously,  on  which  the  marks 
were  still  perfectly  legible,  showing  that  six  buds 
of  a  particular  variety  were  inserted  in  the  branch 
in  1866,  and  thus  ensuring  accuracy  even  at  the  end  of 
a  long  period  of  years. 

The  Best  Varieties  for  Various  Purposes. 

In  opening  this  section,  Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  said 
that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  select  free-bearing 
varieties,  whether  the  Plums  were  to  be  grown  for  home 
consumption,  or  sold  in  the  market  for  profit.  Shy 
bearers  give  neither  profit  nor  satisfaction,  however  fine 
their  flavour  might  be.  Such  regular  and  abundant 
croppers  as  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Early  Prolific, 
Mitchelson’s,  Prince  Euglebert,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Poupart’s,  Czar,  Sultan,  Gisborne’s,  Grand  Duke, 
Pershore,  and  the  like,  are  the  kinds  which  should  be 
planted  in  greatest  numbers  in  private  gardens,  and  no 
others  should  be  used  for  market  purposes.  This  is  not 
the  usual  practice  in  private  gardens,  where  we  too 
often  find  a  host  of  high-flavoured,  shy-bearing  varie¬ 
ties,  upon  which  a  satisfactory  crop  is  never  seen,  and 
what  crop  they  do  bear  in  a  favourable  season,  and  at 
rare  intervals,  will  not  pay  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  its 
production.  It  was  a  pity,  no  doubt,  that  such  fine 
flavoured  Plums  as  the  Gages  were,  as  a  rule,  shy 
bearers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  classed  as  profitable 
Plums.  Only  the  most  prolific  of  what  are  termed 
dessert  varieties — such  as  Early  Transparent,  Jefferson, 
Oullin’s  Golden,  Angelina  Burdett,  Kirke’s,  and  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop  are  fairly  worth  their  room  in  gardens. 
For  orchards  and  marketing,  it  is  most  profitable  for 
planters  to  confine  themselves  to  a  few  prolific  varieties, 
regulating  the  proportion  of  each  variety  by  its  bearing 
capacity  and  the  demand  for  its  fruit  in  the  market. 
Permit  me  to  remark,  iu  conclusion,  that  the  question 
of  the  best  stock  on  which  to  work  Plums  is  in  glorious 
confusion  !  Mr.  Webster  has  spoken  of  budding  on  the 
Plum  stock,  but  what  does  that  mean  ?  We  have  the 
Mussel,  Brussels,  Broinpton,  St.  Julien,  Damas  Noir, 
Myrobalan,  and  many  others,  all  4  Plum  stocks,’  but 
there  is  no  certainty  about  which  is  the  best  stock 
among  them  for  working  particular  Plums  upon.  Not 
one  of  the  nursery  trade  to  whom  I  have  spoken  upon 
the  matter  seems  to  know  anything  definite  about  it, 
farther  than,  in  so  far  that  it  affects  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  will  only  thrive 
on  certain  kinds  of  stocks.  But,  so  far  as  the  Plum 
is  concerned,  they  all  appear  to  believe  it  will  grow  on 
any  stock,  and  so  treat  it.  There  is  hero,  certainly, 
much  scope  for  improvement. 

The  Best  Methods  of  Cultivation. 

As  an  opening  to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  remarked  that  bush  trees  seemed  to 
be  the  most  natural  form  for  the  Plum,  and  he  believed  it 
to  be  the  best  wherever  it  could  be  adopted.  All  Plums 
planted  in  the  open  should  be  set  out  on  ground  with  a 
southern  exposure,  in  order  that  they  may  get  as  much 
sunshine  as  possible.  If  the  ground  slopes  rather 
abruptly  to  the  south  or  south-east,  he  considered  it  an 
advantage.  It  was  of  much  importance  that  the 
situation  should  be  well  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds,  either  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground, 
or  by  thick  sheltering  plantations.  The  trees  ought 
to  stand  far  enough  apart,  so  as  not  to  overshadow  one 
another,  planting  them  alternately  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  Plums  was 
a  light  loam  ;  but  they  are  accommodating  in  that 
way,  and  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  a  soil  of  a  particular 
quality.  It  must,  however,  be  well  drained,  and  this 
point  must  have  special  attention,  as  they  were  very 
impatient  of  wet  sour  soil,  and  their  failure  in  it  was 
certain.  The  proper  pruning  of  the  trees  was  also  of 
great  importance,  and  for  years  he  had  only  cut  out 
the  exhausted  branches  with  a  saw  or  secateur,  and 
regulated  the  bearing  younger  wood,  instead  of  closely 
trimming  the  trees  of  most  of  their  annual  growth — a 
custom  still  prevailing  in  some,  quarters.  If  the  trees 
are  vigorous  and  inclined  to  run  to  wood,  lift  and  re¬ 
plant  them  once  or  twice,  if  needful,  to  insure  their 
fruitfulness.  Should  the  soil  become  exhausted,  or  was 
naturally  thin  and  poor,  a  good  mulching  of  farmyard 
manure  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  trees.  At  Dunkeld, 
the  best  dessert  Plums  were  grown  on  walls  with  a 
south  aspect  ;  but  most  of  them  also  did  well  on  walls 
with  east  and  west  aspects.  The  fan  was  the  best  form  of 
training  wall  trees  ;  and  as  the  foliage  was  more  liable 
on  walls  to  become  dirty  or  infested  with  insects, 
frequent  washing  with  the  garden  engine  was  found 
desirable.  In  dry  hot  weather,  heavy  watering  at  the 
roots  and  mulching  the  surface  of  the  border  were  very 
beneficial.  Over-cropping  was  a  great  error,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  on  wall  trees,  spoiling  both  the  sample 
and  the  flavour,  as  well  as  being  injurious  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree.  The  birds,  especially  the 
blackbirds,  were  a  great  pest,  and  their  numbers  should 
be  kept  within  due  bounds  where  Plums  were  in 
request,  as  it  was  impossible  to  have  both  in  abundance 
without  great  cost  in  protecting  the  Plums. 

The  Uses  of  Plums. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Dunn,  in  introducing  this  subject, 
said — Although  it  might  be  a  deeply  interesting  one  to 
the  public  who  used  the  fruit,  it  was  probably  less 
attractive  to  the  members  of  the  conference,  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  growing  of  Plums  than  any  of 
the  other  subjects  on  the  programme  ;  and,  as  there 
was  another  very  important  item  to  discuss  in  the  short 
time  they  had  to  spare,  he  would  not  weary  them  with 
lengthy  details  about  the  numerous  uses  of  Plums. 
They  were  all  perfectly  familiar  with  their  use  for 
dessert  and  in  the  culinary  art.  When  perfectly  ripe 
and  sound  they  formed  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
dessert.  Unripe  and  also  decaying  Plums  were 
dangerous  food,  and  ought  not  to  be  eaten  in  such 
condition,  as  the  result  might  be  serious.  For  making 
tarts,  puddings,  compotes,  or  stewed  Plums,  and  the 
like  savoury  dishes,  they  were  invaluable  to  the  house¬ 
wife  and  cook  ;  and,  preserved  in  various  forms,  they 
were  available  for  those  and  other  purposes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  One  of  the  best  Plums  for 
preserving,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  the 
planter  where  it  succeeds,  was  the  Damson,  which 
makes  a  rich  jam,  a  delicious  jelly,  and  “  Damson 
Cheese,”  an  article  not  often  seen  in  Scotland,  but  a 
favourite  sweetmeat  in  the  west  of  England,  where 
Damsons  were  abundant,  and  formed  the  staple  fruit 
in  many  cottage  gardens.  In  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  large  quantities  of  Plums 
were  dried  and  prepared  for  market  by  several  rather 
intricate  processes.  They  formed  an  important  article 
of  export  from  several  districts  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  were  sold  in  this  country  as  French  Prunes,  French 
Plums,  Brignoles,  Provence  Plums,  German  Prunes, 
&e.,  and  were  used  by  us  dry  as  a  sweetmeat  or  dessert, 
and  cooked  or  stewed  in  various  ways.  These  Prunes 
were  a  very  wholesome  article  of  diet,  and  were  greatly 
relished  by  most  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 


in  seasons  of  extra  abundance,  a  portion  of  the  crop 
should  be  dried  and  preserved  as  Prunes  in  the 
manner  so  successfully  practised  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  and  thus  save  money  to  the  country  by 
supplying  our  own  wants.  To  accomplish  this,  there 
were  no  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  except  the  high 
price  we  had  to  pay  for  manual  labour,  upon  which  the 
proper  preparation  of  Prunes  chiefly  depended.  Until 
some  cheap  and  speedy  method  was  invented  for 
preserving  them  without  the  aid  of  much  manual 
labour,  it  was  very  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  any  one  in 
this  country  to  make  dried  Prunes  of  our  surplus 
Plums.  A  more  practical  way  of  profitably  using  a 
super-abundant  crop  was  to  make  a  beverage  or  wine 
from  the  Plums.  Plum  or  Damson  wine  was  a  very 
wholesome  liquor,  and  not  at  all  bad  tasted,  as  some 
imagined,  when  properly  made  and  sweetened  to  taste. 
It  was  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  Cherry,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant,  and  other  home-made  wines,  at  which 
the  west  of  England  housewives  were  so  adept ;  and  a 
drink  of  good  Damson  wine  on  a  hot  summer  day  was 
a  treat,  both  cooling  and  refreshing.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Plums,  particularly  Damsons,  were  used 
annually  in  producing  a  fine  rich  dye,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  quite  probable  the  demand  would 
increase. 

The  Commercial  Aspect  of  Plum  Growing 
in  Britain. 

The  discussion  on  this  important  question  was  opened 
by  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  who 
said  that  in  the  case  of  the  grower  for  market,  the 
improved  methods  and  appliances  of  the  private 
grower  had  to  be  dispensed  with  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  prospects  of  success  depended  very  much  on  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  situation.  From  what  he 
had  seen  of  Plum  orchards  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  he  would  be  inclined  to  say  that — given  a 
suitable  soil  and  altitude — a  sheltered  situation  was  the 
first  condition  necessary.  Where  shelter  was  wanting, 
the  trees  might  grow  well  and  blossom  abundantly,  and 
yet  not  bear  a  full  crop  one  year  in  ten, — so  susceptible 
was  the  blossom  to  the  frosts  and  cold  winds  of  spring. 
In  many  places,  where  there  is  no  natural  shelter,  it 
could  easily  be  provided  by  planting  belts  of  quick¬ 
growing  trees,  such  as  Spruce  or  Poplar,  around  the 
orchard,  and  running  lines  of  the  same  trees  across  it, 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  prevailing  winds. 
These  in  a  few  years  formed  an  effectual  shelter,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  seldom  we  saw  a  systematic 
effort  made  to  form  a  shelter  in  exposed  places  ;  and 
orchards  were  usually  found  on  sites  naturally  sheltered 
by  the  configuration  or  aspect  of  ground,  or  by  woods 
which  were  established  long  previous  to  the  planting 
of  the  orchard.  The  most  successful  Plum  orchards  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day  were  those  in  Clydesdale. 
From  Lanark  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles,  both  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  orchards  and  fruit  gardens.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  extensive  Strawberry  fields,  and  a  number  of 
old  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  orchards,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  recently-formed  orchards  were  devoted  to  Plums, 
with  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Strawberries  growing 
between  the  trees.  The  sides  of  the  Clyde  valley  in 
that  district  rose  rather  abruptly  from  the  level  haughs 
which  flanked  the  river,  from  an  height  of  from  250  ft. 
to  300  ft.  The  orchards  were  chiefly  on  these  steep 
slopes,  where  the  trees  felt  little  of  the  effects  of  the 
cold  winds  which  sweep  across  the  table-land  above. 

The  soil  in  the  Clydesdale  orchards  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  strong,  adhesive,  clayey  loam,  generally  of  a 
fair  depth  ;  but,  in  some  places,  it  was  so  shallow  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  were  actually  resting  on  the 
rocks  when  planted.  In  such  situations  the  trees  did 
not  attain  a  great  size,  but  were  marvels  of  fertility. 
In  regard  to  aspect,  the  orchards  on  the  south-side  of 
the  valley,  with  a  north  or  north-w'est  exposure,  were 
found  to  be  quite  as  productive  and,  of  course,  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  those  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  southern 
aspect.  The  advantages  of  a  northern  aspect  were — 
the  blossom  was  less  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the 
morning  sun  after  a  frosty  night  ;  the  fruit  ripened 
more  equally,  although  a  little  later  ;  and  the  trees  did 
not  suffer  from  drought  in  a  dry  season  so  much  as 
those  growing  on  a  south  exposure.  There  were  many 
other  tracts  in  Scotland  where  the  natural  conditions 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Plum  culture  might  be 
carried  on  as  successfully  as  it  was  in  Clydesdale.  The 
valleys  of  the  Esk  rivers  in  Midlothian,  of  the  Tyne  in 
Haddingtonshire,  and  of  many  other  Scottish  rivers, 
embrace  tracts  of  land  as  fertile  and  well  sheltered  as 
those  of  the  Clyde,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior. 

As  regards  the  varieties  of  Plums  suited  for  market 


culture  in  Scotland,  the  choice  was  very  limited,  unless 
walls  were  available,  which  was  so  seldom  the  case,  and 
to  such  a  small  extent,  that  they  needed  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  properties  required  in  the  market  Plum 
might  be  stated  as  (1)  productiveness,  (2)  large-sized 
fruit,  (3)  bright  colour,  (4)  handsome  appearance,  and 
(5)  fair  quality.  He  might  say  there  was  only  one 
well-known  variety  which  possessed  these  properties 
in  a  satisfactory  degree,  viz. — the  Victoria  ;  and  he 
might  safely  say  one  hundred  trees  of  Victoria  were 
planted  for  market  purposes,  for  every  single  tree  of 
any  other  variety.  It  was  a  material  drawback  to  be 
thus  wholly  dependent  on  one  sort.  So  far  as  Scottish 
growers  were  concerned,  the  Plum  season  lasted  only 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  the  crop  of  Victoria,  ripening 
almost  simultaneously,  the  market  was  apt  to  be 
glutted,  and  prices  fell  off,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  they  now  required  for  market  purposes  was  a 
variety  equal  to  Victoria,  and  ripening  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  with  another  of  similar  character  to  come 
in  after  Victoria.  Had  Mr.  Webster,  in  raising  his 
seedling  Plums,  set  that  ideal  before  him,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  already  almost  superabundant  list  of  fine 
dessert  varieties,  he  would,  if  successful,  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  fruit-growing  community.  In  the 
meantime,  until  these  ideal  varieties  appeared,  growers 
must  make  the  most  of  those  they  have  got,  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  Plum  season,  by  planting  a  due  proportion 
of  early  ripening  sorts  to  come  in  before  Victoria,  and 
of  later  sorts  to  follow  it.  Early  Prolific  was  the  best 
of  the  earliest  Plums  for  market  growers,  and  would  be 
largely  planted  when  it  was  better  known.  For  second 
early  varieties  the  Czar,  and  Early  Orleans  were 
valuable  Plums.  Gisborne’s  was  a  very  prolific  variety, 
ripening  just  before  Victoria,  and,  on  the  whole,  was 
the  best  of  the  yellow  varieties  for  market  purposes. 
To  follow  Victoria,  the  best  were,  probably  Pond’s 
Seedling  and  White  Magnum  Bonum.  Although  not 
equal  to  Victoria  in  bearing  qualities,  the  fruit  of  thes; 
two  varieties  was  so  large  and  handsome,  that  it  always 
commanded  good  prices.  Belle  de  Septembre  was  also 
a  prolific  variety,  ripening  after  those  mentioned,  and 
worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Victoria,  though 
otherwise  almost  perfect  as  a  market  fruit,  had  one 
serious  defect,  viz.,  a  tendency  to  die  off  suddenly  in 
an  unaccountable  manner.  This  happened  at  all  ages. 
Some  died  when  only  a  year  or  two  planted  ;  others 
lived  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  and,  when 
apparently  in  full  vigour,  they  died  off  suddenly  from 
some  unseen  cause.  Various  explanations  had  been 
hazarded  as  to  the  cause  ;  some  suggesting  that 
unsuitable  stocks  were  the  origin  of  it ;  others  that  the 
damage  was  caused,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by 
lightning  ;  while  others  maintained  that  the  action  of 
late  spring  frosts  on  the  tree,  when  full  of  the 
ascending  sap,  was  the  real  origin  of  the  mischief. 
There  had  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  specialists  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this  fell  disease, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  disease  ;  and  if  a  remedy  could  be 
discovered,  it  would  prove  an  invaluable  benefit  to 
rium  growers.  The  question  of  the  best  stocks  for  the 
different  varieties  of  Plums  required  considerable 
investigation.  Some  half-a-dozen  kinds  were  em¬ 
ployed — the  Brompton,  Brussels,  Mussel,  Myrobalan, 
St.  Julian,  and  others — but  none  of  them  was  equally 
suitable  for  working  all  varieties  of  Plums  upon.  On 
one  kind  of  stock  some  varieties  grew  luxuriantly, 
some  moderately,  and  some  would  not  grow  at  all.  In 
a  general  way,  nurserymen  know  the  stocks  best  suited 
for  the  different  Plums,  but  the  exact  effect  of  a  stock 
on  a  certain  Plum  was  not  so  accurately  known  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stocks  used  for  Apples  and  Pears. 
Something  should  be  done  to  improve  our  knowledge 
of  these  matters.  Take  for  instance  the  Victoria 
Plum, — on  one  stock  it  might  attain  the  size  and 
vigour  of  an  orchard  tree  ;  on  another  it  might  readily 
be  kept  within  the  compass  of  a  bush  or  pyramid  ; 
while,  on  a  third,  it  might  assume  such  a  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  as  would  form  a  fit  subject  for  pot 
culture  or  the  miniature  fruit  garden.  On  these  and 
other  cognate  matters  there  was  yet  much  to  be  learned, 
and  the  Plum  Conference,  by  stimulating  inquiry,  and 
awakening  a  greater  interest  in  them,  would  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose. 

Instructive  discussions  followed  the  opening  ad¬ 
dresses  in  each  section,  of  which  we  have  given  above 
the  substance  as  reported,  but  for  the  precise  details, 
the  demand  on  our  space  compels  us  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Congress  Keport,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  society  for  the  modest  sum  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence. 
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Select  Bedding  Violas. 

The  loss  of  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  Calceolaria,  Lobelia,  &c. ,  has  certainly  been  the 
gain  of  the  Bedding  Viola  and  Pansy.  Gardeners  have 
tired  of  discs,  zones,  bands,  diamonds,  stars,  &c.,  of 
colours  formed  by  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
&c.,  and  are  finding  among  the  bedding  Violas,  many 
charming  tints  afforded  by  varieties  that  are  dwarf  in 
growth,  compact  in  habit,  and  singularly  prolific  of 
bloom.  Among  the  most  successful  raisers  of  the 
present  day  is  Mr.  William  Dean,  Florist,  Sparkhill, 
Birmingham,  who  grows  Violas  largely,  and  who  is 
constantly  adding  to  his  collection,  all  the  best  types 
raised  by  others. 

Recently  Mr.  Dean  forwarded  to  us  a  collection  of 
blooms  of  the  leading  varieties,  and  as  habit  of  growth 
of  such  a  character,  as  that  above  described  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  these  days,  and  as  Mr.  Dean  pays  particular 
attention  to  this  important  characteristic  in  all  the 
varieties  he  raises,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  habit 
of  growth  is  in  all  cases  of  the  flowers  now  about  to  be 
noticed,  most  desirable. 

We  commence  with  Sunrise,  shaded  purple  with 
margins  of  mauve  purple,  paling  off  to  silvery  mauve  ; 
very  pretty  and  distinct ;  this  is  a  Scotch  variety  and 
most  desirable  as  a  hedder.  Princess  Beatrice  and  Mrs. 
Dransfield,  are  two  varieties  raised  by  Mrs.  Dransfield, 
of  Ilford,  and  which  are  not  yet  distributed. 
Princess  Beatrice  is  something  in  the  way  of  Sunrise, 
but  paler  in  colour,  and  larger,  and  very  good.  Mrs. 
Dransfield  is  a  shaded  mauve  flower,  broadly  margined 
with  silvery  white,  very  novel,  distinct,  and  of  fine 
shape.  Duchess  of  Fife  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  the  flowers  are  white,  edged  with  mauve  or 
blue,  and  having  a  yellow  centre  ;  very  pretty.  Gold- 
finder  is  from  the  same  raisers,  pale  bright  yellow 
edged  with  mauve-blue.  Data,  very  dark  plum-purple, 
fine  in  shape  and  of  stout  texture,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Steel,  Cornhill-on-Tweed,  and  is  very  promising. 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  is  also  a  Scotch  variety,  large 
pure  white — snow-white  with  a  slight  golden  eye  ;  very 
promising.  Columbine  is  an  old  Scotch  variety,  white, 
broadly  margined  with  pinkish  mauve,  and  slight  dark 
lines  in  the  centre  ;  very  pretty.  Hugh  Ainslie,  also 
Scotch,  has  a  rich  violet  centre,  shaded  with  silvery 
lavender  ;  very  pretty  and  distinct,  and  likely  to  make 
a  charming  bedding  Viola.  Bridesmaid  is  one  of  Mr. 
Dean  s  raising,  primrose  with  deeper  centre  ;  the  raiser 
describes  it  as  “A  gem,  of  very  dwarf  and  compact 
habit,  and  a  most  profuse  and  continuous  bloomer.” 
The  flowers  are  very  attractive.  Master  of  Arts  is  a 
near  approach  to  the  old  Magpie,  the  rich  plum-colour 
of  the  ground  shaded  with  mauve  and  white,  and  also  one 

of  Mr.  Dean’s  raising,  as  also  are  the  following  : _ Mrs. 

John  P ope,  unfortunately  the  flowers  of  this  variety  were 
somewhat  damaged  in  the  course  of  transit,  but  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  grand  Viola  ;  the  centre  and 
lower  petal  is  of  a  rich  dark  glossy  velvet  with 
slight  blotches  of  bright  mauve-blue  ;  the  upper 
petals  rich  mauve  shading  off  to  silvery  mauve, 
and  also  of  fine  shape  and  substance.  Primrose 
Beauty  is  of  a  dark  primrose  colour,  the  lower  petals 
clear  gold  ;  very  pretty.  Golden  Circle  is  a  clear  gold 
self,  very  good  in  colour,  of  fine  form,  but  rather  small 
in  size,  owing  probably  to  its  being  a  late  bloomer  ;  it 
promises  to  take  high  rank  among  the  golden  bedding 
Violas.  In  a  communication  Mr.  Dean  states,  I  have 
aimed  at  getting  pure  seifs,  i.e.,  without  rays  or  blotch, 
combined  with  compactness  of  habit. 

Other  Scotch-raised  flowers  are  Spotted  Gem,  claret 
shaded  with  mauve  and  having  broad  blotches  of 
white,  fine  in  shape  ;  Ethel  Baxter,  lower  petals  plum- 
purple,  the  upper  petals  shaded  with  mauve,  fine  in 
shape  and  substance  ;  Dawn  of  Day,  this  variety  is 
flaked  with  lavender-blue  on  a  white  ground  in  some  of 
the  flowers,  in  others  the  colours  appeared  as  an 
edging,  very  distinct  and  pretty  ;  Minnie  Baxter,  of 
the  Magpie  type,  but  not  so  much  blotched  ;  the 
Meams,  plum  coloured,  the  top  petal  white  ;  and  Lady 
Amory,  plum-purple,  the  upper  petals  silvery  mauve, 
are  both  of  the  Magpie  type. 

When  these  flowers  came  to  hand,  and  they  were  in 
the  form  of  pretty  bunches  of  a  few  blooms  each,  they 
were  at  once  impounded  by  the  ladies,  having  been 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  family  gathering, 
Who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  delicacy  and 
general  prettiness  of  the  colours.  They  came  to  them 
as  a  new  revelation  in  flowers,  and  it  is  our  conviction 
that  they  are  unfortunately  unknown  to  very  many 


gardeners  who  would  otherwise  cultivate  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Viola  to  throw  com¬ 
paratively  long  stems,  and  they  can  thus,  be  used  in 
many  ways  in  a  cut  state  for  floral  decoration. 

The  propagation  of  the  bedding  Viola  is  a  simple 
matter.  Cuttings  can  be  made  during  the  summer 
from  the  young  growths  ;  and  in  the  autumn  the 
plants  can  be  divided  and  replanted,  thus  securing 
substantial  increase.  But  the  Viola  is  a  plant  that 
liberally  responds  to  generous  treatment.  Let  the  soil 
be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  and  given  something 
to  sustain  the  roots,  the  floral  service  rendered  is  un¬ 
grudging  and  abundant.  Water  freely  when  required, 
mulch  or  top  dress  with  some  rich  soil  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  and  the  Viola  will  make 
the  garden  smile  with  a  winsome  floral  beauty  welcome 
to  all. 

With  the  Violas  came  a  batch  of  blooms  of  fancy 
Pansies.  The  following  were  very  fine,  indeed  a  very 
choice  half  dozen,  of  which  any  raiser  might  be  proud  : 
Lizzie  Duncan,  Neill  McKay,  Parnell,  Allan  Ashcroft, 
Mrs.  John  Downie,  and  Mr.  Philp.  The  following 
were  very  good  also.  Maggie  A.  Scott,  A.  Borthwiek, 
Harry  Poison,  James  Alexander,  Lord  Hamilton,  Dodo, 
Mrs.  John  Ellis,  William  Dean,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Donald  Morrison,  Miss  French,  and  My  Lady. — X. 

Pansies. 

Your  correspondent,  “  Devoniensis,”  speaks  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  the  continental  strains  of  fancy  Pansies  in 
comparison  with  our  own  varieties,  and  I  join  with  him 
most  heartily  indeed  in  doing  so.  Our  American  friends 
are  also  going  in  heavily  for  Pansies,  and  the  American 
florists  seem  to  have  any  amount  of  strains,  each  better 
than  the  other.  I  obtained,  through  a  friend  in 
America,  a  dollar  packet  of  seed  from  the  supposed 
most  eminent  source,  and  I  have  obtained  just  what  I 
expected,  a  lot  of  our  old  familiar  German  kinds  of 
Bugnot  and  others,  a  long,  long  way  behind  our  grand 
Scotch  raised  varieties.  I  must  confess  to  being  some¬ 
what  taken  aback  with  “  Devoniensis’s  ”  assertion  that 
the  Scotch  strains  were  beautifully  and  distinctly 
marked,  most  of  them  ;  and  while  they  had  substance, 
sadly  lacked  size.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  the 
West  of  England  strain  is  superior  to  the  Scotch.”  It 
is  too  late  this  season  to  bring  the  opposing  forces 
into  the  battle  field,  but  will  “Devoniensis” 
undertake,  next  spring,  to  challenge  the  Scotch 
raisers  with  a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  blooms, 
for  a  substantial  sweepstake,  with  the  reservation  that 
two  thoroughly -well-known  Pansy  growers,  acceptable 
to  all  exhibitors,  shall  be  the  judges,  and  that  dis¬ 
tinctness,  colours,  size,  form,  and  substance  shall  be 
the  points  of  excellence  ?  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  naming  one  Scotch  raiser,  with  his  own 
raised  varieties,  and  those  he  has  introduced,  who 
could  take  up  the  cudgel  strongly.  The  Scotch 

varieties  “  wanting  in  size”  indeed  !  !  Well,  as  an  old 
Pansy  grower,  I  say  they  are  large  enough,  and  if  we 
are  to  get  them  larger,  we  must  go  in  for  a  lot  of  new 
Pansy  stands.  But  according  to  “  Devoniensis  ”  the 
Scottish  raisers  must  look  to  their  laurels. — Viola. 
- - 

FRUIT  PRESERVES. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  note  on  the  fruit  preserve  he  has  made 
from  the  Japanese  Rose,  reminds  me  that,  in  looking 
over  the  schedule  of  the  jam  exhibition,  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  promoting  at  the  Drill  Hall 
shortly,  no  invitation  is  given  for  preserves  which  are  of 
other  than  ordinary  fruit  formation,  such  as  is  the 
preserve  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  refers.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ask  for  preserves  made  from  bush  fruits, 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  similar  fruits  when 
you  have  them  ;  but  when,  as  this  year,  we  have  a 
comparatively  poor  fruit  crop,  myriads  of  people  are 
either  falling  back  upon  Blackberries,  of  which,  happily 
there  is  an  abundant  crop  ;  or  upon  Vegetable  Marrows, 
or  other  cheap  and  readily  obtained  matter. 

Of  this  class  of  preserve,  no  encouragement  is  given. 
Is  ow  I  am  having  made  some  preserve,  and  very  nice 
it  is,  from  Tomatos,  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  Beetroot. 
Of  this  latter,  so  far,  I  have  no  knowledge  beyond 
reputation,  but  am  told  that  it  makes  a  very  pleasant 
preserve.  Probably  it  forms  the  foundation  of  large 
quantities  of  our  cheap  and  coloured  jams.  The 
Tomato  jam  is  made  by  peeling  the  fruit,  cutting  them 
flatways  in  two,  carefully  removing  the  seeds,  and  then 
boiling  the  pulp  with  sugar  and  flavouring.  The 
pulp  naturally  resembles  jelly,  but  very  much  depends 
upon  the  flavouring. 

Vegetable  Marrow  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  of  all 
preserving  material,  and  very  clear  and  pleasant  it  is 


when  well  prepared.  As  to  the  Beet  jam  I  shall 
know  more  later  on.  I  think  the  promoters  of  the 
Drill  Hall  show  have  been  too  exacting  in  demanding 
that  the  samples  shown  shall  be  in  2  lb.  bottles,  or 
clear  jars.  That  would  be  all  very  well,  perhaps,  for 
the  jars  to  be  left  untouched,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
judges  require  2  lbs.  of  preserve  to  taste,  if  awards  are 
to  be  made,  as  the  remainder  will  probably  be  spoiled  ; 
1  lb.  jars  would  have  been  sufficient.  1  propose,  not 
caring  to  have  the  trouble  to  fetch  my  exhibits  on  the 
third  day,  to  submit  my  examples  of  these  jams  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  for  judgment.  —A.  Dean. 

- ->X<- 

HINTS  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Now  that  harvest  work  and  hop-picking  are  over  will 
you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  to  a 
few  facts,  and  to  follow  them  up  with  hints  for  the 
producers’  benefit  next  season.  Orchard  fruit  generally 
has  been  a  short  crop  this  season.  But  the  care  given 
by  growers  to  greasing  and  washing  has  very  sensibly 
diminished  the  plague  of  caterpillars  and  aphides  ;  the 
trees  look  far  more  healthy  than  for  many  years,  while 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  summer  have  kept  them 
growing  freely,  and  much  wood  has  been  built  up. 
Added  to  this,  the  trees  carry  next  to  no  crop  (except 
in  a  few  favoured  spots) ;  they  are  consequently  in 
better  health  and  condition  than  for  many  years,  and 
this  vigour  has  been  ripened  by  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  the  past  three  weeks.  Therefore,  subject  to  the 
usual  “if’s”  incidental  to  fruit  culture,  and  without 
prophesying,  we  may  infer  that  1891  will  be  a  fruitful 
year — foliage  is  good,  buds  are  plump,  wood  is  ripened, 
and  roots  are  in  good  order— four  necessary  conditions. 

In  case  of  a  heavy  crop  only  the  finest  samples  can 
sell  freely  at  a  good  price,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
growers  that  they  should  at  once  (September  and 
October)  have  their  old  orchards  examined,  all  crossing 
boughs  should  be  removed  and  the  heads  of  the  trees 
be  opened,  so  that  a  man  can  readily  get  his  head  and 
shoulders  between  the  branches ;  all  dead  wood  should 
be  cut  out,  as  it  can  be  detected  easily  now  that  the 
leaves  are  on  it.  Cherries  should  have  all  “started” 
boughs  [i.e.,  those  split  in  gathering)  cut  clean  away, 
as  they  gum  much  less  when  pruned  now  ;  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  Plums.  Boughs  over  1  in. 
across  should  be  smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
these  cuts  will  partially  heal  before  Christmas.  Should 
old  trees  be  over  full  of  fruiting  spurs  they  can  be 
thinned  from  the  under  boughs,  and  all  prunings 
should  be  gathered  in  a  heap  and  burned  at  once  to 
kill  eggs  of  moths,  &c.,  which  generally  choose  loose 
bark  and  cankered  spots  to  lay  their  eggs.  By  these 
means  trees  will  still  further  perfect  their  growth,  and 
the  crop  will  become  larger  in  size,  more  clear  in  the 
skin  than  where  these  precautions  are  not  taken,  and 
growers  will  secure  a  better  price — while  the  strain 
being  less  on  the  pruned  tree  than  on  one  that  is  not 
pruned,  and  consequently  full  of  useless  wood  and 
foliage,  the  chance  of  a  crop  in  1892  is  greater.  Young 
orchards  should  have  the  central  spray  (fine  shoots)  of 
the  standard  trees  cut  away  to  ripen  the  necessary 
shoots  to  form  a  base  for  the  future  tree.  These  base 
shoots  should  be  left  at  full  length,  and  may  be 
shortened  in  February  or  March  next.  Raspberries 
should  have  the  old  canes  removed  at  once,  and,  if 
needful,  the  stools  may  be  thinned.  I  strongly 
advocate  this  work  to  be  done  now,  as  no  secondary 
growth  will  form  to  weaken  the  trees,  and  exhaustion 
by  a  heavy  crop  will  not  be  felt  in  1892  by  the  fruit 
trees  taking  a  rest  to  recover  from  the  over  crop  of  the 
preceding  year.  Much  good  can  also  be  done  by 
hoeing  plantations  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  make  it 
more  workable  when  the  digging  takes  place. — George 
Bunyard,  Maidstone. 

- - — — 

OOOMBE  WARREN. 

The  Surrey  residence  of  Bertram  Woodhouse  Currie, 
Esq.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Kingston  Hill,  and  although  it  overlooks  a  flat  and 
wide  expanse  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land,  bordered 
with  tall  hedgerows,  it  is  so  surrounded  and  embowered 
by  trees  that  little  is  seen  of  it  until  the  visitor  is  close 
within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion  itself.  The  ground 
is  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted  with  various  Conifers, 
as  well  as  trees  that  find  a  more  suitable  home  here, 
such  as  the  English  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata),  the 
foliage  of  which,  even  now,  is  of  a  rich  dark  green,  and 
beautifully  varied  by  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns.  The 
soil  is  a  barren  hill  gravel,  such  as  occurs  on  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Richmond  Park,  both  of  which  are  at  no 
great  distance  off.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  undu- 
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lated  from  the  fact  that  within  quite  recent  times 
many  gravel  pits  existed  between  and  amongst  the 
older  trees  ;  and  these  pits  have  merely  had  their  banks 
rounded  off,  or  made  to  assume  a  more  gradual 
declivity,  and  the  whole  sown  down  with  grass. 

The  present  mansion  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the 
Elizabethan  architectural  style,  and  was  built  in  1870. 
The  basement  consists  of  Kentish  rag,  but  the  super¬ 
structure  is  of  beautifully  toned  red  bricks.  The  front 
entrance  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  is 
entered  from  the  approach  through  a  forecourt.  Around 
the  sides  of  this  are  arranged  seven  head  statues  of  as 
many  deities  of  the  old  Roman  or  Grecian  mythology. 
The  walls  of  the  mansion  itself  are  heavily  draped  with 
Ivy  and  stray  shoots  of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  Over 
the  doorway  of  the  porch,  and  above  the  initials  of  the 
proprietor,  is  the  inscription  1  ‘  Nonnc  Dominus  Expec- 
tatio  Mea ,”  which  means,  “  Is  not  the  Lord  my 
expectation!”  Close  by  is  a  chapel  with  glass-stained 
windows. 


angle,  form  a  series  of  fronts  and  gable  ends  variously 
connected  together,  and  facing  the  south-east.  Here 
the  living  greenery  draping  the  walls  is  as  rich  or  even 
more  varied  than  that  of  the  main  building.  Some  of 
the  same  plants  are  repeated,  with  the  addition  of 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  Berberis  fascicularis,  Elreagnus 
pungens  variegata,  Japan  Spindletree,  and  the  Fig. 
A  fine  and  beautifully  green  piece  of  lawn  skirts  this 
front  of  the  house,  and  around  its  margins  are  some 
pyramidal  masses  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and 
Heliotrope,  about  8  ft.  high,  laden  with  bloom,  while 
the  air  for  some  distance  around  was  redolent  with  the 
delicious  odour  of  the  Heliotrope,  popularly  known  as 
Cherry  Pie.  Along  the  front  of  the  house  on  the  edge 
of  the  grass  is  a  row  of  pyramidal  specimens  of  the 
broad-leaved  golden  and'  broad-leaved  silver  Japan 
Euonymus,  as  well  as  Viburnum  Tinus,  all  grown  in 
huge  tubs  and  arranged  alternately.  The  varieties  of 
Euonymus  stand  about  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  and  the 
foliage  is  splendidly  coloured.  A  glance  at  the  illus- 


one,  followed  by  a  broad  band  of  Golden  Queen, 
that  again  by  Silver  Queen,  inside  of  which  is 
the  Golden  Milkmaid,  with  a  centre  of  another  kind 
variegated  with  pale  yellow. 

Behind  the  mansion,  or  on  its  north-eastern  aspect,  is 
the  old  fruit  garden,  a  square  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
by  rather  high  walls  covered  with  Peach  and  Plum 
trees.  With  this  exception,  it  has  now  no  right  to  the 
title  of  fruit  garden,  for  the  ground  has  been  laid  down 
in  grass  in  which  numerous  beds  are  cut  out — in  fact, 
they  very  closely  cover  about  a  half  of  it.  As  the 
pyramids  of  Heliotropes,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Euonymus  and  other  subjects  were  unique  in  their 
way,  so  here  the  occupants  of  the  beds,  whether 
Pelargoniums,  Coleus  or  what  not,  are  planted  for  the 
sake  of  the  effect  produced  by  variegated  and  highly 
coloured  foliage  alone.  The  other  half  forms  a  neat 
lawn  with  a  row  of  pyramidal  shaped  specimens  of 
Pelargoniums,  Myrtles,  Euonymus,  Elreagnus,  and 
umbrella-headed  specimens  of  Fuchsia  Wave  of  Life, 
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On  the  southern  aspect  facing  the  lawn  (see  accom¬ 
panying  illustration)  there  are  three  gables,  the  middle 
one  of  which  bears  a  sundial  near  the  top.  On  the  dial  is 
the  inscription,  “  Ostende  faciem  tuam  et  salvi  erimus’’ 
(“  Show  thy  face  and  we  shall  be  safe”).  At  each  end 
of  the  main  building  is  a  square  turret  embattled  on 
the  top.  This  front  is  covered  almost  to  the  top  with 
a  wealth  of  climbers,  consisting  of  Wistaria  sinensis, 
Ivy,  Jasminum  officinale,  and  Virginian  Creeper,  now 
becoming  red  and  crimson.  The  basal  part  is  thickly 
clothed  with  dwarfer  subjects,  such  as  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  now  red  with  berries,  Berberis  stenophylla 
bearing  late  flowers,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Berberis 
aquifolium  and  Clematis.  To  the  left  of  the  spectator 
is  a  wall  bounding  a  recess,  and  covered  with  a 
flourishing  Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  recess  is  sown 
down  in  grass,  and  some  pyramidal  specimens  of  Box  are 
planted.  Tubs  stood  about  contain  pyramidal  specimens 
of  Pelargonium  Rollisson’s  Unique,  Eleagnus  pungens 
variegata,  Fuchsias  and  Myrtles. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building,  another  block  of 
buildings  (not  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration), 
in  direct  continuation  with  the  former,  turn  off  at  an 


tration  will  show  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these 
beautiful  shrubs. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  mansion  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Italian  garden  (see  illustration),  a  square  piece  of 
ground  on  a  terrace,  surrounded  by  walls  of  various 
heights.  These  walls  are  covered  with  lattice-work, 
which  supports  a  floriferous  and  interlacing  drapery 
of  Pelargonium  Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  richly- 
variegated  foliage,  Abutilon  Darwinii  equally  rich, 
Fuchsia  Sunray,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  amplexicaulis,  all  flowering  profusely  again 
after  the  recent  destructive  storms  of  raiD.  The 
enclosed  piece  of  grass  is  laid  out  in  beds,  and  these 
are  neatly  planted  with  Alternantheras,  Mesembry- 
anthemnm  cordifolium  variegatum,  Antennaria  dioica 
tomentosa,  Ivleinias,  Cotyledons,  Sedum  glaucum, 
and  other  popular  carpet-bedding  plants.  On  the 
terrace  are  some  fine-flowering  pieces  of  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  albus,  and  near  by,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  grounds,  are  numerous  large  Hydrangeas 
in  tubs.  In  a  valley  to  the  south-east  of  the  house 
is  a  large,  circular,  and  closely-trimmed  bed  of 
Hollies,  consisting  of  a  broad  margin  of  the  green 


along  the  edge  of  a  dividing  walk.  One  end  of  the 
latter  is  paved  and  panelled  with  variously  coloured 
bricks,  while  the  other  is  panelled  with  small  pebbles. 
It  is  therefore  clean,  dry  and  passable  in  any  sort  of 
weather.  On  a  terrace  wall  are  some  fine  masses  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  A.  u.  albus,  and  a  pale- 
flowered  variety.  Many  of  the  flowers  of  the  white 
variety  had  grown  together  in  pairs,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  being  semi-double. 

Behind  a  wall  to  the  west  end  of  this  place,  is  the 
half  circle  garden,  a  semi-circular  piece  of  grass 
surrounded  on  the  curved  side  by  a  bank  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  edged  by  a  broad  line  of  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus.  The  straight  but  balustraded  wall  on-  the 
other  side,  is  covered  with  a  wealth  of  flowering  plants 
and  fine  foliage  climbing  subjects.  Half  pyramidal  and 
floriferous  masses  of  Heliotrope  and  Pelargoniums  also 
lean  against  the  wall  in  many  places,  and  give  it  a  very 
unwonted  appearance.  Hear  by,  the  oraDgery  is 
covered  with  Vitis  tricuspidata,  better  known  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  now  glorious  in  shades  of  crimson 
and  bronze.  For  the  use  of  the  above  illustration  we 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Kingston  Express. 
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The  Amateors’  Garden. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Roof  Climbers. — The  overhauling  of  the  climbers 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  for  all  the  light  possible 
will  be  necessary  for  the  subjects  beneath  them.  This 
applies  both  to  stoves,  conservatories,  and  greenhouses, 
whose  roofs  become  densely  matted  with  the  climbers 
usually  grown  there.  Regard  may  be  had  for  such 
Passion  Flowers  and  Tacsonias  which  may  yet  be  in 
flower,  but  in  general  their  shoots  may  be  thinned  out 
and  regulated  so  as  to  admit  the  light.  Plumbago 
capensis  may  be  pruned  hard  back  after  it  has  done 
flowering,  and  so  may  Clerodendrons.  Hardenbergias, 
Bignonias  and  other  things  which  flower  from  the 
shoots  just  formed  will  have  to  be  thinned  out. 

Gardenias. — Before  putting  the  first  batch  into 
increased  heat  to  start  them  into  bloom,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  go  over  the  plants  and  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  clean,  for  if  a  few  bugs  are  left  in  the  axils 
of  the  buds,  they  will  increase  rapidly  when  placed 
in  greater  warmth,  while  it  is  more  difficult  to  apply  a 
remedy  when  the  tissues  are  soft  and  the  plants  coming 
into  bloom.  Syringe  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
water  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  four  gallons  of 
the  latter.  Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  all  the  time 
it  is  being  used. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelagoniums.— Plants  in 
frames  had  now  better  be  taken  indoors  and  placed 
in  a  light  airy  position  near  the  glass.  They  should 
be  kept  tolerably  moist  at  all  times,  because  they  will 
continue  to  grow  slowly  all  the  winter.  The  foliage  is 
very  liable  to  become  spotted  through  weak  light  and 
bad  ventilation,  so  that  above  all  things  these  matters 
should  receive  due  attention. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Except  in  the  case  of 
plants  intended  to  be  kept  in  a  flowering  condition  all 
the  winter,  the  others  should  be  induced  to  harden  then- 
wood  and  go  to  rest  by  partially  or  gradually  with¬ 
holding  water. 

Calceolarias. — Pot  off  from  the  seed  pans  late 
batches  of  this  class  of  plants,  using  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  either  in  a  frame  with 
the  command  of  artificial  heat  when  necessary,  or  in  a 
cool  house. 

Chinese  Primulas. — After  this  date  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  much  drier  in  the 
houses  where  Chinese  Primulas  are  grown  thau  in 
the  case  of  Cinerarias  or  Calceolarias.  In  a  cool  house 
with  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  the  plants  are  liable 
to  go  off  at  the  collar  unless  carefully  watered,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
The  double  kinds  are  more  liable  to  injury  in  this 
way  than  are  the  single  kinds.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  keep  them  in  a  house  where  a  night 
temperature  of  45“  or  50°  is  maintained. 

Hollyhocks. — When  the  stems  have  finished 
flowering  they  may  be  cut  down  within  6  ins.  or  so  of 
the  soil,  and  the  rootstocks  lifted  and  potted  up,  putting 
them  in  pots  proportionate  to  their  size,  so  that  they 
may  be  equally  deep  in  the  soil  as  when  in  the  open 
ground.  Seeds  may  be  saved  of  the  best  varieties,  if 
that  has  not  previously  been  done.  The  pots  containing 
the  plants  may  be  put  in  cold  frames  and  plunged  in 
ashes. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  layers  will  by 
this  time  be  rooted,  and  should  be  lifted  and  potted  off 
into  small  pots.  Stand  the  latter  in  a  frame,  and, 
after  watering  them  down,  keep  close  for  a  time  until 
rooted  in  the  fresh  soil.  Tree  Carnations  should  be 
shifted  on  as  they  require  it,  as  the  earliest  batches 
are  now  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes.  A  green¬ 
house  with  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  will  prove  suitable 
for  them. 

Pansies. — Early  struck  cuttings  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Plants  for  pot  work  may  be  potted  up  at  once.  Provided 
the  necessary  stock  has  not  been  obtained  earlier 
through  lack  of  cuttings,  or,  if  the  latter,  have  rooted 
badly,  a  further  batch  may  now  be  put  into  boxes  and 
the  latter  stood  in  a  cold  frame.  In  large  towns  and 
smoky  districts  it  would  be  a  safe  plan  to  keep  a  good 
stock  of  each  in  frames,  as  those  left  in  the  open  air  are 
very  liable  to  go  off  during  winter.  If  the  plants  are 
affected  with  mildew  syringe  or  dip  them  into  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  containing  some  flour  of  sulphur. 


Melons. — Young  plants  intended  for  fruiting  late 
in  the  year,  should  be  regularly  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  thinning  and  tying.  Those  whose  fruits  are 
approaching  maturity  should  be  kept  drier  at  the  root, 
and  the  laterals  closely  pinched  in  to  centre  the  energies 
of  the  plants  upon  the  fruit.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
get  up  the  temperature  early  in  the  morning,  damping 
down  the  fires  as  the  sun  comes  out.  On  dull  days 
more  fire  heat  will  be  required,  not  merely  to  keep  up 
the  temperature,  but  to  dispel  moisture.  A  little 
ventilation  must  be  given  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
moisture,  closing  the  house  again  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Peaches. — Keep  the  late  houses  well  ventilated 
night  and  day,  and  in  the  case  of  trees  in  a  backward 
condition,  assist  with  a  little  heat  to  encourage  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  The  sooner  that  root  pruning  is 
completed  in  early  houses,  the  better,  where  such  an 
operation  is  considered  necessary. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — Go  over  the  beds  and 
fill  up  any  blanks  that  may  occur  in  the  rows,  using 
plants  from  places  where  they  have  come  up  thickly. 
A  dull  day  when  the  ground  is  moist  from  recent  rain 
is  the  best  time  for  this  operation. 

Tomatos. — Plants  that  have  escaped  the  disease  in 
the  open  air  will  now  have  some  fruits  that  will  prove 
serviceable,  if  gathered  just  as  they  are  commencing  to 
colour,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  dry  greenhouse 
or  vinery  to  ripen  off.  If  left  in  the  open,  a  frosty 
night  would  destroy  them. 

French.  Beans. — A  second  sowing  of  these  in  pots 
to  fruit  in  winter,  may  now  be  made  to  succeed  that 
made  in  the  early  part  of  last  month.  They  should  be 
damped  overhead  twice  a  day,  and  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°. 

- - 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

At  every  exhibition  where  Dahlias  are  shown,  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  continue  to  crop  up  in 
expectation  of  a  coveted  award.  The  variability  of  the 
Dahlia  has  been  proverbial  from  the  time  it  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1789  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
number  raised  annually  from  seed  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  something  new  continues  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  Cactus  or  Decorative,  and  Pompon  Dahlias 
seem  most  in  favour  at  present,  but  single  varieties 
cannot  be  said  to  lag  far  behind.  Now  and  again  a 
new  variety  of  the  florists’  section  makes  its  appearance 
and  gets  certificated  if  it  presents  anything  striking  or 
novel  in  the  way  of  colour,  but  on  the  whole  this  class 
is  not  held  in  such  popular  esteem  as  it  has  been. 

Beauty  of  Arundel. — The  flower  heads  of  this 
Cactus  variety  are  of  medium  size,  with  long,  revolute 
and  pointed  deep  crimson  florets.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  a  true  Cactus  form  as  that  is  now  understood, 
and  of  fine  form,  although  rather  dull  in  colour. 
Bl<joms  of  it  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newbury,  Castle 
Gardens,  Arundel,  at  the  Dahlia  exhibition  and 
conference  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  23  rd  and  24th 
ult.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

The  Mikado.— The  heads  of  this  Pompon  are  small, 
neat,  compact,  and  white  tipped  with  crimson. 
Othello. — For  description  of  this  Pompon  variety  see 
p.  40.  Eldorado.  —This  belongs  to  the  show  class  of 
the  florist’s  Dahlia,  and  is  a  deep  purple  self  of  large 
size.  The  bloom  is  very  broad  and  somewhat  depressed 
or  flattened  on  the  top.  All  three  were  shown  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  above  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  when  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  them. 

Comedian. — The  flower  heads  of  this  variety  are  of 
medium  size  for  the  florists’  type,  and  buff-yellow 
variously  striped  and  marked  with  crimson.  Occasion¬ 
ally  several  of  the  florets  occur  wholly  of  a  crimson 
colour.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  fancy  class. 
Phcebe. — For  description  of  this  small  and  pretty 
Pompon  see  p.  40.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  at  Chiswick,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Centennial. — -The  flower  heads  of  this  are  large 
even  for  a  Cactus  variety,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  with  a 
maroon  edge.  The  florets  are  slightly  involute  at  the 
sides,  or  nearly  flat  and  broad.  It  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  Chiswick  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley. 

Daisy. — See  description  of  this  variety  on  p.  40.  It 
was  shown  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  all  of  the 
above  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford,  and 
was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Yellow  A.  W.  Tait.— This  beautiful  Cactus  variety 


has  flower  heads  of  medium  size,  and  long,  trifid  or 
three-pointed,  clear  bright  yellow  florets.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Melita. — The  heads  of  this  are  medium  or  large  size 
for  a  Pompon,  to  which  class  it  belongs.  The  florets 
are  rather  loosely  arranged,  and  deep  red,  with  a  white 
tip  and  centre.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

- - 

BEAUMANOR  HALL. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  Perry-Herrick,  is  a  noble 
Elizabethan  mansion,  situated  some  4£  miles  south  of 
Loughborough,  and  9  miles  north-west  of  Leicester, 
and  stands  in  a  beautiful  park  of  several  hundred  acres 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  acclivity  of  Chamwood  Forest. 
The  park  is  well  furnished  with  stately  timber  trees, 
comprising  grand  specimens  of  English  Oak,  Beech, 
Chestnut,  &c.,  and,  perhaps,  has  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  avenues  of  English  Elms  to  be  seen  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  leading  from  one  of  the  Chamwood 
lanes  to  the  south  front  of  the  mansion.  These 
avenues  are  fully  400  yds.  in  length  ;  the  idea  of 
planting  them  originated  with  “Northumberland 
Brown,”  the  celebrated  landscape  artist.  There  are 
also  some  fine  ornamental  trees  flourishing  on  the  lawn, 
including  a  perfect  specimen  of  Taxodium  sempervirens 
(about  70  ft.  high),  two  enormous  English  Yews  (90 
yards  in  circumference),  Wellingtonias,  Araucarias 
Cedars,  &c. 

The  extensive  terrace  flower  garden,  laid  out  in  a 
style  which  completely  accords  with  the  architecture  of 
the  building,  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (Sept.  22nd) 
most  gorgeous  with  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  such 
sorts  of  Pelargoniums  as  Henry  Jacoby,  Rev.  Atkinson, 
Master  Christine,  Beauty  of  Caulderdale,  William 
Sandy,  tricolor  ;  and  the  white  variegated  May  Queen, 
Calceolarias,  Yerbenas,  Lobelia  cardinalis  var.  Queen 
Victoria,  &e.  Adjacent  to  the  terrace  garden  a  new  one 
has  recently  been  formed  by  Mr.  Hamshere,  which  I 
cannot  more  appropriately  describe  than  as  a  variety 
garden.  It  covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  gardens  I  have  seen,  and 
must  be  a  great  source  of  pleasure  from  early  spring  to 
late  autumn.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  flower 
grand  clumps  of  Lilium  auratum,  Galtonia  candicans, 
Calliopsis  (in  great  variety),  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Gaillardias,  Sedum  spectabile,  Chrysanthemum  maxi¬ 
mum,  Tropseoluni  speciosum  (growing  as  luxuriantly  as 
in  Scotland  and  the  English  lake  district),  Rosa  rugosa 
and  R.  alba  (covered  with  bright  crimson  fruits), 
Helianthus  multiflorus  in  several  varieties,  Clematis, 
and  a  very  showy  Crab  (John  Downie),  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  flame-coloured  fruit  ;  Globe  Artichokes  (6  ft. 
high), — a  splendid  plant  for  this  style  of  garden  ; 
Sweet  and  Austrian  Briars,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  (the  Tree  of  Heaven),  ornamental  Maples, 
Alstrcemerias,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and  about  twenty 
varieties  of  Hypericums. 

Near  at  hand  also  is  a  newly  formed  garden  for 
Alpine  or  rock  plants,  in  which  are  some  choice  and 
rare  specimens  too  numerous  to  describe.  Large  beds 
of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  flourish  close  to  the  mixed 
garden,  and  the  seed  pods  being  carefully  removed 
every  year,  greatly  conduces  to  their  luxuriant  condi¬ 
tion.  The  terrace  walks  around  the  mansion  are 
unusually  wide — about  30  ft. — and  are  kept  perfectly 
free  from  weeds  and  moss,  nothing  else  being  used  but 
Smith’s  Weed  Killer.  A  large  quantity  of  flowers  and 
plants  are  used  for  indoor  decoration. 

The  glass  structures  and  kitchen  garden  are  situated 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  hall.  The  frame 
ground,  Pine  pits,  &c.,  cover  nearly  two  acres,  and  are 
close  to  the  head  gardener’s  residence.  The  first  house 
we  enter  is  span  roofed,  and  contains  a  splendid 
collection  of  moderate-sized  stove  plants  and  Ferns. 
A  healthy  lot  cf  Adiantum  Farleyense,  Eucharis,  Pan- 
danus  Yeitchii,  Dracienas  ;  Crotons  in  great  variety, 
including  Baroness  Rothschild,  Etna,  Thompsoni, 
Disraeli,  Weismanii,  Osteryi,  Queen  Victoria,  Mortii, 
and  the  good  old  Pictum  ;  small  Palms,  including 
Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Arecas  ;  and  Anthurium  crystal- 
linum,  &e.  The  second  house,  a  span-roof,  contains  a 
healthy  lot  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobium  Wardiauum,  D. 
nobile,  Lselias,  Cypripediums,  Phaius,  Gardenias, 
Anthuriums,  &c.,  while  another  small  span-roofed  house 
is  completely  filled  with  plants  suitable  for  table  decor¬ 
ation,  such  as  small  Crotons,  Acalyphas,  Tillandsia 
hieroglyphica,  Cocos,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant 
Palms.  A  compartment  adjoining  this  is  completely 
filled  with  Calanthe  vestita  and  C.  Yeitchii. 
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The  range  of  Pine-pits  is  about  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  contains  Charlotte  Rothschild,  Queens,  Smooth 
Cayennes,  Black  Jamaica  and  Moscow  Queen.  Mr. 
Hamshere  depends  entirely  for  autumn  supply  upon 
Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smooth  Cayennes  ;  for 
spring,  upon  Black  Jamaica,  Moscow  Queen  and 
Queen.  Long  lengths  of  cold-pits  are  filled  with 
enormous  quantities,  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  of 
Poinsettias,  Cinerarias,  winter-flowering  Carnations, 
Pearson’s  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved, 
and  scented  varieties,  Bouvardias,  Tea  Roses,  &c. 
Another  house,  a  lean-to,  in  this  enclosure,  an  about 
thirty  yards  long,  is  used  for  growing  plants  for 
furnishing  Beaumanor  House,  and  is  literally  packed 
with  flowering  plants  and  Ferns.  At  the  end  is  a 
Cucumber-house,  Mr.  Hamshere  finding  nothing  to 
supersede  Telegraph.  A  small  span-roofed  house  is 
filled  with  Gesneras,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  and  seedling  Gloxinias — just  now  coming  into 
flower.  Another  large  span-roofed  structure  contains 
a  magnificent  collection  of  flowering  plants,  including 
a  grand  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Impatiens 
Sultani,  Salvia  splendens  and  S.  Bethelli,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  (Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner),  and  early 
batch  of  Cyclamens,  small  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Tuberoses, 
and  a  grand  lot  of  Primula  (Veitch’s  strain),  single  and 
double.  One  house  here  is  filled  with  Tea  Roses,  which 
gives  a  continual  supply  of  bloom,  the  varieties  grown 
being  Isabella  Sprunt,  Safrano,  Niphetos,  The  Bride 
and  Homer.  Tomatos  are  extensively  grown  in  a  house 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  varieties  being  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  Hackwood  Park,  Trophy,  Excelsior, 
and  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All.  The  plants  for  winter 
supply  are  from  cuttings  struck  in  July.  There  is  a 
succession  Peach  and  Nectarine-house  close  to  the 
Tomato-house,  planted  with  Victoria  Nectarines,  Royal 
George  and  Gros  Mignonue  Peaches. 

Inside  the  walled  kitchen  garden  is  a  range  of  lean-to 
fruit  houses,  300  ft.  in  length,  and  divided  into  six 
compartments.  The  first  two  are  planted  with  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  which  have  borne  this  year  a  splendid 
crop,  and  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 
The  earliest  house  contains  of  Peaches,  Royal 
George,  Gros  Mignonne,  Bellegarde  and  Noblesse  ;  and 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge  and  Rivers’  Orange  Nectarines  ; 
while  in  the  late  house  are  Bellegarde,  Barrington, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Violette  Hative  and  Pale  Noblesse 
Peaches,  and  Victoria,  Elruge,  Pine  Apple,  Downton, 
and  Balgowan  Nectarines.  The  early  vinery  is  planted 
with  the  true  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ;  the  second  one  with  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Hamburghs  ;  and  the  latest 
with  Lady  Downes,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Gros  Colmar.  The  Fig  house  is  entirely  filled  with 
Brown  Turkey — probably  the  best  variety  grown. 

The  walled-in  kitchen  garden  is  three  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  a  model  of  neatness,  the  walks  being  laid  down 
with  asphalte,  with  tile  edgings.  I  noticed  on  the  walls 
a  splendid  crop  of  Morello  Cherries.  The  garden  also 
contains  collections  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  of 
which  I  give  a  list  of  varieties  that  are  found  to  do  well 
in  the  district 

Dessert  Apples :  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Eve  Apple,  Ribston  Pippin,  Wollaton 
Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lord  Lennox,  Golden  Russet, 
Waterloo  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  and  Blenheim  Orange. 
Cooking  varieties:  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Queen  Caroline, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Grantonian,  Kentish  Fillbasket, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  New  Hawthornden,  New  Northern  Greening, 
Lord  Derby,  Tom  Putt,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and 
Domino.  Dessert  Pears  :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Marie  Louise,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  Superfin,  Brown  Beurre,  and  Souvenir 
du  Congres.  Stewing  varieties  :  Catillac,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Beurre  Spring,  and  Bell  Stone.  Cherries, 
table  :  May  Duke,  Black  Heart,  Black  Eagle,  Downton 
Bigarreau,  and  Late  Duke.  Cooking  varieties : 
Kentish  and  the  old  Morello.  Plums,  table  :  Kirk’s, 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Jefferson,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Washington, 
Denniston’s  Superb,  and  Golden  Drop.  Cooking 
varieties  :  Washington,  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Syston  Violet,  and  Winesour.  Apricots  :  Hemskirk, 
Kaisha,  Moorpark,  and  Early  Moorpark.  Peaches : 
Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Violette  Hative. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Apricots  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  kitchen-garden  walls  were  planted  in  1846, 
and  are  still  in  a  flourishing  condition — having  this 
season  yielded  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit.  Mr.  Hamshere 


has  recently  formed  an  excellent  kitchen-garden  of  three 
acres,  which  is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
What  I  noticed  here  most  particularly  was  the  splendid 
crop  of  Peas,  this  day  (September  22nd)  gathering  from 
them  enormous  quantities.  The  varieties  grown  for 
late  supply  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Walker’s  Perpetual 
Bearer,  and  Emperor  of  the  Marrows. 

Altogether  these  gardens  and  grounds  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Hamshere,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pitman,  the  noted  fruit-tree  propagator 
of  Fulham,  and  succeeded  Mr.  McLean  in  their 
management  at  Beaumanor,  about  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
McLean  was  an  old  associate  of  Mr.  Henderson’s,  late 
of  Coleorton,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  Grape- 
growers  in  the  kingdom  in  his  day,  and  a  most 
successful  exhibitor  at  the  London  shows  years  ago. 
Beaumanor  Gardens  were  chiefly  laid  out  by  Mr. 
McLean,  who  now  lives  at  a  green  old  age  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  scene  of  his  early  labours,  respected  by 
all  who  know  him. 

In  a  house  specially  built  for  the  purpose  at  the 
Hall,  is  an  Elizabethan  carriage,  supposed  to  be  the 
first  that  ever  entered  Leicester,  and  which  is 
considered  by  antiquarians  as  an  object  of  great  interest. 

Anyone  wishing  to  visit  these  beautiful  gardens  will 
find  Mr.  Hamshere,  like  all  true  gardeners,  most 
communicative,  courteous  and  obliging. — J.  B. 

- ►>$<. - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

A  meeting,  of  tbe  General  Committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  no  less  than 
forty-eight  officers  and  members  assembled.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  who,  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  endearment,  begot  of  long 
friendship  and  admiration  of  the  many  sterling  qualities 
of  the  late  secretary,  alluded  to  the  sad  cause  which  had 
necessitated  the  calling  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Holmes’ 
death  would  leave  a  blank  in  the  society  that  could  not 
well  be  filled,  but  he  trusted  they  would  all  labour 
amicably  together  to  carry  on  the  work  their  dear 
friend  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  strive  to  the  utmost 
to  repair  the  grievous  loss  which  the  society  had 
sustained. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
confirmed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  the  vice-chairman,  an  address  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  terms  of  which  we 
have  given  in  another  column,  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  signed  by  all  present.  The  committee 
then  proceeded  to  elect  a  secretary  pro  tern.,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  had  been  decided  that  Mr.  R.  Dean 
should  have  the  management  of  the  forthcoming  fruit 
show  at  the  Aquarium,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  society  to  the  end 
of  the  present  financial  year,  and  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  committee  on  the  understanding  that  all 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  the 
Frampton  Park  Nursery,  where  the  society’s  books 
would  remain  for  the  present. 

By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  Swift,  of  Chelsea,  a 
vacancy  was  declared  on  the  General  and  on  the  Floral 
Committees,  and  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens, 
Bexley,  was  elected  to  the  former,  and  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Croydon,  to  the  latter.  Ten  new  members  were 
also  elected,  and  the  Wellington  Horticultural  and 
Florists’  Society  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Exmouth 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  were  admitted 
into  affiliation.  With  reference  to  organising  a 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
it  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
society  for  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  to  decide  as  to  what  form  the 
memorial  should  take. 

- ->*<- - 

AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  ENNUI. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  27th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ogilvie, 
demonstrator  of  natural  history,  Aberdeen  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
branch  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  on 
“  The  Fertilisation  of  Plants.”  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  Mr.  Allan  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  in  opening  his  lecture,  said  country  teachers 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  working  out  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  their  respective  districts  ;  but  he  had 
observed  with  regret  the  extreme  infrequency  with 
which  those  opportunities  were  embraced,  and  he  had 
chosen  the  subject  of  his  lecture  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  induce  some  to  take  up  such  an  interesting  study 
as  an  antidote  to  the  ennui  with  which  country 
teachers  who  had  not  a  hobby  must  be  affected. 


He  referred  to  some  striking  and  interesting  cases  of 
co-relationship  between  insects  and  flowers,  and  having 
described  the  structure  and  function  of  flowers,  he 
said  the  importance  of  cross-fertilisation  was  seen  in 
the  effect,  the  plants  germinating  more  rapidly,  growing 
quicker  and  being  more  fertile  than  those  which  were 
self-fertilised.  Cross-fertilisation  was  accomplished  by 
such  agents  as  wind,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  water, 
by  birds,  by  snails  ;  but  the  great  agents  in  effecting 
this  process  were  the  insects.  The  habit  of  bees  in 
visiting  flowers  was  peculiar.  They  would  find  that 
very  often  they  pretty  closely  followed  one  particular 
species  of  plants,  always  working  by  a  definite  plan, 
generally  from  below  upward.  This,  it  was  shown, 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  cross-fertilisation  of 
certain  plants.  Some  flowers  were  habitually  self- 
fertilised,  and  some  were  so  constructed  that  at  one 
time  they  were  capable  of  cross -fertilisation,  and  at 
another  stage  they  were  self-fertilised,  it  being  better 
that  inferior  seeds  should  be  produced  rather  than  no 
seeds  at  all. 

Mr.  Adam,  rector,  Free  Church  Training  College, 
Aberdeen,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Ogilvie  as  a  lecturer,  and  moved  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  and  interesting  address. 
Mr.  Mavor  seconded  the  motion.  He  thought  the 
{esthetic  taste  of  the  children  might  be  stimulated  by 
having  this  subject  taught  in  school.  He  put  a 
question  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the 
pollen  from  one  species  was  carried  to  the  stigma  of  a 
flower  of  a  distinct  genera  the  effect  was  nil.  Cases  of 
hybridisation  were  cases  where  pollen  was  carried  from 
one  species  to  the  stigma  of  another  of  a  very  closely 
allied  species.  Other  members  paid  tributes  to  the 
lecturer  for  the  skilful  way  he  had  handled  the  subject, 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously. 

- - 

THE  IRISHMAN’S  DARLING. 

What  a  subject,  most  of  your  readers  will  exclaim,  for 
a  horticultural  paper  !  But  if  not  the  first  love,  it 
certainly  is  the  last,  for  where  can  an  Irishman  be 
found  whose  heart  is  not  gone  on  the  “tatie.”  I  fear 
at  the  present  time  he  is  more  inclined  to  be  heart¬ 
broken  (like  an  extra  large  Champion)  than  in  love,  for 
from  all  sides  come  tidings  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
Potato  crops,  in  many  places  totally  lost.  It  is  a  dark 
look  out,  and  many  a  sad  heart  looks  forward  with 
horror  to  the  long  winter  nights,  when  a  plateful  of 
Indian  stirabout  will  have  to  do  duty  for  the  potful 
of  Potatos,  to  which  the  poor  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed. 

Their  pig-sties  will  have  to  remain  empty,  as  the 
Potatos  are  no  longer  forthcoming  with  which  to  fatten, 
and  the  landlord’s  best  friend,  the  pig,  which  generally 
pays  the  rent,  will  have  to  wait  for  a  home  until  better 
times  come.  We  all  know  that  the  Potato  crop  is  a 
failure  ;  now  let  us  try  to  find  the  cause,  even  if  unable 
to  supply  the  remedy.  Many  a  time  I  have  wondered 
how  the  Irish  peasants  manage  to  have  such  splendid 
crops  of  their  national  vegetable,  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  I  could  find  was  the  wonderfully  mild 
climate  and  productive  soil.  Will  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  known  Champions 
planted  up  to  the  end  of  May  and  into  June.  Now 
where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  how  can  even  a 
poor  crop  be  expected  ?  Half-tilled  soil  is  another  cause, 
the  refuse  of  the  Potatos — i.e.  the  little  ones  (poreens) 
— being  kept  for  seed  is  another  ;  weeds  not  being  kept 
in  check  is  another,  and  though  last,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  the  too  close  planting  without  frequent 
change  of  seed. 

Neither  as  a  rule  are  the  plants  sufficiently  moulded, 
especially  in  their  early  stages  of  growth.  It  would  be 
also  desirable  to  have  more  frequent  change  of  soil. 
Though  not  exactly  Conservative  in  politics,  most  of 
my  countrymen  are,  in  sticking  to  the  old  “  Pratie 
garden.”  “  Shure,  me  father  grew  ‘Praties’  there 
before  I  was  born,  so  it  should  be  good  enough  now,  ” 
never  thinking  that  any  crop  grown  in  the  same  spot 
for  years  is  bound  to  impoverish  the  soil,  and  more 
than  likely  produce  disease.  I  fear,  too,  that  as  Ireland 
has  been  pretty  free  from  “  black  potatos  ”  for  the  last 
few  years,  the  farmers  have  gone  back  more  or  less  to 
the  old  kinds  that  existed  before  Champions  were  in¬ 
troduced,  so  that  all  these  things  taken  together  have 
tended  to  produce  the  worst  crop  of  Potatos  that  the 
writer  ever  remembers.  Perhaps  a  more  able  pen  than 
mine  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  write  from  a 
scientific,  if  not  more  practical  point  of  view  than 
W.  Morley  -  Beamsbottom,  Alderborough,  Geashill, 
King's  County . 
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SALADINGS* 

By  M.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin. 

The  craving  for  fresh,  crisp,  uncooked  vegetable  matter 
is  not  only  common  to  most  men,  it  is  also  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  one  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
recognised  laws  of  nutrition.  Such  vegetables  as  are 
generally  known  as  salads  are  the  means  of  supplying 
to  the  human  frame  some  elements  which  are  as 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health  as  the  flesh¬ 
forming  or  heat-producing  matter  which  is  abundant  in 
richer  articles  of  food.  Salads  contain  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  chiefly  salts  of 
potash,  which  although  equally  plentiful  in  other 
Vegetables,  are  mostly  removed  from  them  in  thb 
process  of  boiling,  and  therefore  lost  to  nutrition, 
while  they  are  preserved  in  their  entirety  in  the  case  of 
salads. 

Although  the  idea  of  a  salad  is  at  first  sight  specially 
connected  with  green  or  partially  blanched  leaves,  the 
fact  is  that  every  part  of  plants  may  be  used,  and  is  in 
some  places  used  as  a  salad,  namely  :  roots,  as  in 
Celeriac,  Radishes,  and  Rampion  ;  bulbs,  or  under¬ 
ground  stems,  as  in  Onion  and  Stachys  ;  leaves,  as  in 
Lettuces,  Endives,  Cresses,  Corn  Salad,  and  many 
others  ;  leaf  stalks,  as  in  Celery  ;  stems,  as  in 
Asparagus  ;  bracts,  as  in  Artichoke  ;  and  even  flowers, 
as  in  Nasturtium  and  Yucca  ;  or  fruits  or  seed  pods,  as 
in  Cucumbers,  Capsicums,  and  Tomatos. 

To  review  all  the  vegetables  which  are  used  for  salads, 
would  be  to  go  over  a  ground  again  which  has  been 
gone  over  before  by  so  many  learned  and  practical 
men,  that  I  should  fear  in  so  doing  to  waste  your  time 
and  exhaust  your  patience  to  no  purpose.  I  will 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  confine  my  remarks  to  two 
special  points  only. 

First,  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  principal  vegetables 
used  as  salads  in  France,  and  generally  brought  to  the 
Paris  market.  Second,  I  will  insist  on  one  of  the 
operations  often  connected  with  the  growing  of  salading, 
namely,  blanching,  and  give  the  description  of  some 
vegetables  which,  naturally,  being  almost  uneatable, 
become  by  blanching  most  excellent  materials  for 
salads. 

Our  Continental  conception  of  a  salad  does  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  British  view  of  the  same. 
Salads  proper,  with  us  are  only  such  vegetables  as  form 
a  special  and  distinct  dish  by  themselves,  beiDg  dressed 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  and,  of  course,  salt  and  pepper. 
Such  salads  are  often  served  along  with  meat,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  a  complement  to  it,  and  in  that 
respect  they  differ  from  some  other  vegetables  which, 
although  served  uncooked  and  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  are  never  put  on  the  table  except  as  a 
companion  to  meat.  Lettuces,  Endives,  Corn  Salad 
belong  to  the  former  ;  Bitter  Chicory,  Red  Cabbage, 
Garden  Cress  belong  to  the  latter.  Besides,  some  other 
plants  are  used  only  to  flavour  or  decorate  salads.  I 
will  mention  them  all  very  briefly,  stating  at  what  time 
of  the  year  each  one  is  obtainable  in  the  Paris  market. 

I.— Salads  Proper. 

Lettuce  :  Cabbage  or  “headed”  Lettuce  is  to  be  had 
all  the  year  round.  It  is  supplied  from  the  open 
ground  from  April  to  November,  and  is  forced  under 
glass  bells  or  under  frames  from  December  to  May. 
Cutting  Lettuce  is  plentiful  from  November  to  May. 
Cos  Lettuce,  chiefly  Paris  Cos,  is  grown  from  May  to 
November  in  the  open,  and  forced  from  December  to 
May. 

Common  or  Bitter  Chicory  is  not  much  used  as  a 
salad  proper,  except  after  blanching.  It  will  be  spoken 
of  at  some  length  hereafter.  It  is  available  as  Barbe 
de  Capucin  from  November  to  April.  Improved 
Common  Chicory,  a  broad-leaved  variety,  is  in  season 
from  June  till  November. 

Curled  and  Batavian  Endives  are  the  most  largely 
consumed  salads  next  to  the  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuces. 
They  are  on  the  market  as  open-air  produce  from  June  to 
February,  and  as  forced  produce  from  April  to  June. 
Some  of  the  curled  Endives,  the  Ruffec  variety 
especially,  can  be  kept  sound  and  good  till  mid- winter, 
and  even  later,  by  throwing  straw  mats  over  the  beds 
in  dry  weather,  or  by  covering  the  plants  with  dry 
leaves. 

Curled  Endives  are  now  forced  in  early  spring  by 
sowing,  pricking,  and  planting,  all  on  a  hot-bed,  and 
giving  as  much  light  and  air  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Heads  15  ins.  in  diameter,  quite  full,  and 
weighing  over  2  lbs.,  can  be  had  early  in  May. 

Scarolle  en  cornet,  which  might  be  called  in  English 
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“hooded”  Endive,  is  comparatively  hardy,  and  may 
assist  with  the  new  variety,  Reine  d’Hiver,  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  out-of-doors  Endives  till  the  end  of 
winter. 

Dandelion  can  be  had  green  all  the  year  round, 
blanched  from  December  to  April,  and  half-blanched 
from  March  to  May.  Corn  Salad  is  plentiful,  in  any 
weather,  from  October  to  April.  Water  Cresses, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  are  on  the  market 
all  the  year  round.  Purslane,  whether  from  the  open 
border  or  forced,  can  be  had  at  all  seasons,  but  it  is 
not  much  used  as  a  salad.  Rampion  is  mainly  a 
winter  salad,  from  October  to  March,  Salsafy  tops, 
which  give  a  very  fine  and  tender  salad,  with  a  pleasant 
nutty  flavour,  are  used  just  as  the  roots  from  which 
they  are  taken,  from  September  to  May. 

To  the  foregoing  salads  people  are  often  in  the  habit 
of  adding,  for  the  sake  of  flavouring  or  decorating  the 
dish  :  Celery  from  August  to  March  ;  Celeriac  from 
September  to  April  ;  Chervil,  Chives,  and  Shallot  all 
the  year  round  ;  Nasturtium  flowers,  May  to  November  ; 
Borage  flowers,  all  summer.  Mustard  and  Rape 
seedlings  are  not  used  in  Paris. 

II. — Salads  used  as  an  Accompaniment  to  Meat. 

Bitter  Chicory  :  This  is  used  by  cutting  the  young 
and  tender  green  leaves  in  fine  long  strips.  It  is 
mainly  used  with  boiled  beef,  and  is  considered  to  be 
a  very  nice  salad  if  the  leaves  be  cut  often,  and  the 
plant  watered.  Garden  Cress  all  the  year  round. 
Cucumbers,  ditto.  Red  Cabbage,  from  August  till 
April.  This  is  cut  like  the  Bitter  Chicory,  and  first 
seasoned  with  vinegar,  when  from  a  dull  purplish  red 
it  turns  into  a  blight  crimson  ;  a  little  oil  is  added  at 
the  time  of  serving  up.  Tomatos,  from  the  open 
ground  from  August  to  October  ;  forced  from  April  to 
July  ;  kept  fresh  in  fruit-rooms  from  November  to 
March— in  fact  all  the  year  round. 

Some  more  vegetables  are  much  used  in  the  South  of 
France  as  salading — namely,  Rocket,  Eruca  sativa, 
and  Terra  crepola,  Picridium  vulgare,  but  these  never 
appearing  on  the  Paris  market  must  be  left  out  of  this 
paper,  as  well  as  the  large  sweet  Tripoli  Onions. 

Several  vegetables  are  added  to  salads  in  a  cooked 
state,  as  Blood-red  Beets,  Cauliflowers,  Asparagus  tips, 
French  aud  Kidney  Beans,  Lentils,  hard-fleshed  Pota- 
tos,  &c.  These  I  must  also  dispose  of  by  simply 
naming  them. 

Again,  some  other  vegetables  are  used  uncooked,  as 
Radishes  and  Artichoke,  and  are,  I  think,  included  in 
the  term  “salading,”  although  not  considered  on  the 
Continent  as  materials  for  salads.  Both  kinds  are 
plentiful  at  all  times  on  the  Paris  market,  the  Artichoke 
coming  from  the  Riviera  or  from  Algeria,  all  the  time 
between  November  and  May. 

I  now  come  to 

III. — Blanching  and  Blanched  Vegetables. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flavouring  principle  is 
developed  in  most  plants  under  the  action  of  light  and 
heat,'  just  as  the  colouring  matter  is,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  process  of  blanching,  which  makes  the 
vegetable  matter  acted  upon  whiter  and  more  tender, 
renders  it  at  the  same  time  milder  in  taste  and  more 
palatable,  if  naturally  of  a  strong  flavour. 

Although  a  very  large  number  of  plants  can  be  made 
esculent  by  blanching,  it  becomes  evident,  upon  careful 
consideration,  that  those  only  can  be  made  use  of  profit¬ 
ably  which,  firstly,  form  rather  long  roots  or  crowns 
wherein  a  good  provision  of  nutriment  can  be  stored, 
and  this  being  converted  into  new  growth  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture,  supplies  fresh  vegetable  matter 
during  the  winter  months,  when  such  salading  is  made 
more  valuable  by  the  scarcity  of  open-air  vegetables  ; 
secondly,  such  as  are  sufficiently,  hardy  for  their  roots 
or  crowns  to  be  handled,  even  in  rough  weather, 
without  too  great  a  danger  of  their  being  destroyed  by 
cold  or  damp  ;  and,  thirdly,  such  as  are  easily  grown 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  cultivation,  and  so  supply  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  material  for  the  winter 
treatment,  which  is  always  more  or  less  costly. 

Those  characters  cf  bulk,  hardiness,  and  cheapness 
are  all  forthcoming  in  the  two  vegetables  'which  it  is 
my  purpose  to  introduce  as  salading  to  the  notice  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  this  paper — namely, 
Dandelion  and  the  Common  or  Bitter  Chicory. 

Dandelion  is  a  native  wild  plant,  common  on  well- 
drained  meadows  and  pastures,  and  conspicuous  by  its 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  and  winged  seeds.  The 
stem  is  reduced  to  a  short,  conical,  subterranean  body, 
on  which  are  inserted  numerous  leaves,  deeply  toothed, 
which  spread  in  a  flat  rosette  firmly  pressed  on  the 
ground,  and  from  the  axils  of  which  the  flower  buds 


are  borne  on  smooth,  cylindrical,  hollow  stalks.  By 
cultivation  and  by  selection  of  the  best  plants,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  leaves  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  plants  are  easily  produced  now  which, 
when  ready  for  use,  weigh  considerably  over  1  lb. 

In  France  wild  Dandelions  are  often  gathered  from 
grass  lands,  and  such  plants  as  have  been  accidentally 
earthed  up  by  being  buried  in  mole-hills  are  considered 
a  delicacy. 

But  Dandelion  has  been  grown  as  a  vegetable  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  for  half  a  century  or  so.  At 
Montmagny,  Deuil,  Sareelles,  and  Meaux,  considerable 
spaces  are  devoted  to  it  every  year,  and  large  quantities 
are  sent  to  the  Paris  market. 

The  field  culture  is  made  by  sowing  in  April,  in 
rows  about  2  ft.  apart  ;  the  soil  must  be  pressed  hard 
before  sowing,  and  again  after  covering  the  seed. 
Plants  are  thinned  to  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  the  rows. 
"Weeding  in  summer  is  very  important.  In  September 
or  later  the  plants  are  earthed  up  with  loose  soil,  which 
by  hoeing  is  made  into  a  small  ridge  on  the  top  of  each 
row.  The  plants  grow  through  the  earth,  even  in 
winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  on 
the  surface  the  plants  are  ready  for  use.  Some  leaves 
always  manage  to  steal  to  the  light  unperceived,  and 
immediately  turn  green.  Dandelion  grown  on  that 
system  is  called  “half-blanched,”  and  the  wholesale 
price  it  fetches  is  only  from  8s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 

Dandelion  is  also  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Chicory 
is  for  Barbe  de  capucin,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter.  Crowns  are  pulled  up  in  winter  with  all 
their  roots  and  put  on  a  heap  of  manure,  in  a  cellar  or 
other  dark  place,  with  some  earth  or  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure  under  the  crowns.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  the  leaves  grow  to  a  length  of  from  5  ins.  to 
6  ins.,  and  they  are  then  cut  and  sent  to  market,  where 
they  sell  for  from  10s.  to  23s.  per  cwt. 

In  gardens  Dandelion  is  genei  ally  sown  on  a  seed¬ 
bed,  pricked  and  planted  out  IS  ins.  to  20  ins.  apart 
each  way,  which  allows  cf  some  other  quick-growing 
crop  being  raised  between  the  rows.  Before  winter  the 
plantation  is  cleared  up  of  everything  except  the  now 
strong  plants  of  Dandelion  ;  all  the  dead  or  decaying 
leaves  are  removed,  and  the  plants  are  prepared  for 
blanching,  which  is  effected  either  by  spreading  clean, 
sharp  sand  4  ins.  deep  over  the  whole  of  the  bed,  or  by 
covering  each  plant  with  an  inverted  garden-pot. 
The  leaves  should  not  be  tied  up,  and  the  inside  of  the 
pot  should  be  perfectly  clean.  By  heaping  stable 
manure  or  some  fermenting  material  round  the  pots, 
the  crop  can  be  advanced  several  weeks.  If  blanching 
be  not  thought  necessary,  simply  throwing  a  mat  over 
the  plants  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  after  winter 
greatly  improves  the  tenderness  and  flavour. 

Chicory :  everyone  knows,  at  least  by  name,  the 
large-rooted  Chicory,  the  fleshy  roots  of  which  are 
extensively  grown  in  Flanders,  where  they  are  sliced, 
dried  and  browned  by  heat,  and  powdered,  yielding  by 
that  process  an  adjunct  to,  a  substitute  for,  and  some¬ 
times  an  adulterant  of  coffee.  But  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  the  same  plant  is  largely  grown  as  a 
vegetable,  the  roots  being  heated  in  winter  to  promote 
growth,  which,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots  and 
the  variety  used,  develop  into  two  very  different 
market  produces— namely,  Barbe  de  capucin  from  small 
roots  of  the  common  variety,  and  Whitloof  from  large 
roots  of  the  Brussels  Chicory. 

Barbe  de  capucin  has  been  in  use  for  a  very  long 
time  in  Paris.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  common  or 
wild  bitter  Chicory  ;  but  the  forked,  misshapen  roots  of 
this  are  far  more  awkward  to  manage  and  to  tie  into 
bundles  than  those  of  the  large-rooted  variety,  which, 
being  straight  and  clean,  are  now  in  common  use  with 
the  growers. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Hardening  Miscellany. 

- -j- - 

Hybrid  Streptocarpus. 

We  received  a  box  of  flowers  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus 
the  other  day  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
It  contained  a  largo  number  of  varieties  exhibiting 
many  shades  of  blue,  lilac-purple  and  white.  Their 
origin  is  not  stated,  but  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  their  colours,  and  that  they  were  mostly  borne 
in  pairs  upon  the  stalks,  it  seems  that  S.  Rexii  and  S. 
parviflorus  have  been  worked  upon.  In  one  case, 
however,  the  rosy  purple  flowers  much  resembled  those 
of  S.  "Watsoui,  itself  a  hybrid  between  S.  parviflorus 
and  S.  Dunnii.  A  very  pretty  violet-purple  variety 
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bore  four  flowers  upon  the  stem,  and  pointed  to  a 
similar  origin  as  the  last.  The  throat  of  the  flower  was 
beautifully  striped  with  black  and  white  lines.  The 
throat  of  a  pale  lavender  variety  was  marked  with  three 
blackish  purple  bands,  made  up  by  the  amalgamation 
of  several  lines  more  or  less  distinct  at  the  base.  There 
were  many  white  varieties,  some  of  which  were  of  large 
size,  and  all  striped  with  violet,  purple  or  blue  in  the 
throat.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  scapes  bearing  twin 
flowers,  scarcely  two  such  flowers  exactly  resembled  any 
other  two,  so  that  the  range  of  variation  is  considerable. 

Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape. 

I  AM  very  glad  that  Mr.  Napper  (p.  36)  has  spoken  out 
about  this  fine  autumn  Grape  and  given  its  true  history. 
I  always  knew  that  the  seed  was  sown  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Pince,  that  it  fruited  in  1862,  and  that  Mr.  Pince 
gracefully  named  it  after  his  wife,  who  had  died  a  year 
or  two  previously.  The  first  bunch  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  in  1862,  and  I  tasted  the  very  first 
berry  of  that  bunch,  and  on  the  spot  gave  it  a  testimo¬ 
nial,  but  there  were  not  sufficient  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  present  to  award  it  a  certificate,  and  it  was 
in  September,  1863,  that  it  gained  that  distinction.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  well  of  it  still,  for 
its  flavour  is  superb.  It  was  only  this  very  week  that 
I  had  to  test  its  flavour  against  all  the  kinds  in  the 
garden  here,  and  the  ladies  preferred  Mrs.  Pince.  My 
experience  is  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  warm  at  setting 
time,  and  that  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  run 
more  freely  than  in  the  case  of  most  kinds,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  sparse  foliage,  and  the  deficiency  in  colouring  is 
simply  due  to  its  freeness  in  fruiting,  and  to  too  many 
bunches  being  left  on.  I  have  only  one  Vine  here  in  a 
late  house,  and  it  has  seventy-one  bunches  on  it, 
averaging  1£  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  eaeh  ;  and  in  the  same 
house  grows  Lady  Downe’s,  which  I  shall  ultimately 
clear  out,  and  let  this  one  Vine  of  Mrs.  Pince  fill  the 
whole  house. — J.  Rust,  Ericlge  Castle. 

Herbaceous  Cut  Flowers. 

Yucca  recurva,  alluded  to  by  me  at  p.  54,  is  placed 
amongst  herbaceous  plants  in  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
&  Sons’  catalogue  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  late 
Mr.  James  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Potter,  the  manager  of 
the  herbaceous  plant  department  of  the  York  Nurseries, 
are  well-known  authorities  on  these  plants. — A  Per¬ 
plexed  Judge.  [We  should  disqualify  the  plant  all  the 
same  if  exhibited  as  herbaceous. — Ed.] 

Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  (true). 
Looking  in  at  Highbury  recently,  this  grand  variety, 
amongst  many  other  Liliums,  stood  out  conspicuously 
on  account  of  its  very  bright  colour  and  good  smooth 
petal,  each  with  a  distinct  margin  of  white.  Amongst 
the  coloured  varieties  this  is  the  gem  of  all,  and  Lilium 
speciosum  Kratzerii  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  the 
whites,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free  blooming.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  a  very  fine  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis 
plumosa  (a  pale  rose-coloured  variety  especially),  and 
Griffinia  hyacinthina  is  blooming  freely.  In  the  long 
corridor  the  old  Cassia  corymbosa  is  in  full  bloom,  its 
golden-coloured  flowers  telling  effectively  amongst  so 
many  other  plants  trained  up  the  sides  and  across 
the  top.  Specimen  Chrysanthemums  are  here  by  the 
hundred,  looking  well,  and  seem  to  point  to  another 
success  at  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  in 
November  next.  Well,  we  shall  see  then';  but  we 
hear  of  other  strong  lots  about  the  district  getting  ready 
for  the  show. —  IF.  D. 

Potato,  Tbe  Major. 

This  is  really  a  remarkably  heavy  cropper.  It  is  a  late 
kidney  with  well  formed  tubers.  We  lifted  three  shaws 
on  the  26  th  ult.,  and  they  had  in  all  ninety-two 
tubers,  eighty-four  of  which  were  fit  for  table.  It  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  quite  free  of  disease,  at 
least,  that  is  the  case  here,  where  all  our  other  varieties 
have  been  more  or  less  affected.  It  boils  dry  and 
mealy,  and  ought  to  be  more  grown. — Peter  McCowen, 
Hamilton  House,  Perth,  N.B. 

African  Marigolds. 

Referring  to  your  comment,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Dean’s  observation  thereon  on  African  Marigolds,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  in  the  south  to  know 
that  in  Scotland,  where  Marigolds  are  grown  more 
extensively  and  better  than  anywhere  else,  strains 
which  come  varied  are  everywhere  avoided,  especially 
by  exhibitors.  The  difficulty  has  always  been  to  keep 
them  pure.  It  is  the  easiest  thiDg  in  the  world  to  get 


them  diversified  by  growing  and  seeding  the  pure 
Lemon  and  the  puro  Orange  varieties  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity.  —  IF.  C. ,  Rothesay. 

Gooseberry,  Berry’s  Early  Kent. 

This  is  a  somewhat  new,  or  at  least  little-known  variety 
of  the  Gooseberry,  which  is  being  strongly  recommended 
as  a  first  early  variety  for  market  work.  This  par¬ 
ticular  variety  was  selected  from  some  seedlings  some 
years  ago,  and  the  grower  has  acres  of  it,  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  comes  into  bearing  seven  to  ten  days 
before  any  other  Gooseberries.  One  of  his  statements 
is  to  the  effect  that  “  in  1886,  though  prices  were  low, 
I  cleared  £120  nett  per  acre  from  Berry’s  Kent  alone, 
(having  standard  trees  over)  ;  after  deducting  my 
expenses,  52s.  per  bushel  in  1888.”  It  is  recommended 
as  a  variety  for  private  gardens,  and  invaluable  for 
market. — R.  D. 

Rose  Little  Pet. 

What  a  glorious  autumn  Rose  this  is,  when  seen  in  a 
mass,  with  its  myriads  of  small  white  flowers  ;  we  have 
a  small  bed  of  it  containing  twenty  plants,  massed  close 
together,  and  just  now  it  is  the  gem  of  the  flower 
garden,  carrying,  as  it  does,  at  least  6,000  buds  in  an 
opening  and  full  open  state.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
count  the  buds  on  an  ordinary  single  shoot  and  found 
150,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were  full  open  (what  a 
prize  for  her  Ladyship’s  scissors)  ;  oh,  sacrilege,  why 
can’t  they  be  content  to  worship  Nature’s  idols  at  her 
shrine  ?  Seen  as  it  is  growing  here  make  me  wonder 
why  it  is  not  more  grown  and  more  generally  known. 
The  first  time  I  saw  it  in  quantity  was  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  where  it  does  well.  It  undoubtedly 
deserves  a  corner  in  every  garden  ;  its  dwarf  compact 
habit  and  free-flowering  qualities,  stamp  it  as  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  either  for  pots,  beds,  or  massing  on  the 
lawn,  where  it  shows  off  to  advantage.  We  cut  it  hard 
back  to  the  stool  every  year,  giving  the  bed  a  good 
mulching  with  manure  in  the  autumn,  which  both  acts 
as  a  stimulant  and  protector.  I  strongly  advise  any¬ 
one,  who  may  not  have  this  fine  cluster  Rose,  to  give  it 
a  trial,  and  they  will  be  amply  rewarded,  for  as  its 
name  denotes,  it  is  a  genuine  Little  Pet. — O. 

Tbe  “  National”  Exhibition  of  Preserved 
Fruits,  &c. 

Can  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  be 
aware  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  national  in  this 
case  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  it  applies  solely  to  the 
products  of  a  nation,  and  thus  it  would  be  interpreted 
as  applying  solely  to  the  fruit  products  of  Britain  ? 
But  Ireland  even  is  not  Britain,  whilst  in  each 
class  of  the  schedule  jam  and  preserves  of  all  kinds 
from  colonial  and  foreign  fruits  are  especially  invited. 
In  such  case  how  can  the  exhibition  be  a  “  National  ” 
one  ;  the  suggestion  is  foolish.  Clearly  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  an  “  International  ”  one,  as  it  is  open  to  the 
whole  world.  Why  is  not  that  fact  fully  recognised  in 
the  title  1 — Critic. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 

How  very  finely  is  this  herbaceous  plant  blooming  just 
now.  It  revels  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  flowers  expand 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  the  heads  of  bloom  are 
perfect.  A  more  charming  hardy  Marguerite  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  The  disk  is  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  slightly  raised,  the  white  florets  and  petals  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  whole  gives  a  very  pleasing 
flower.  These  are  borne  on  large  erect  stems, 
and  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  cutting.  This 
Pyrethrum  comes  into  bloom  in  excellent  succession  to 
the  Giant  Daisy  Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  and  keeps 
its  blooms  fresh  from  lower  buds  until  the  end  of 
October.  Naturally  tall,  it  presents  a  remarkably 
telling  plant  for  shrubbery  borders.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  even  after  the  shoots  are  3  ft.  high. 
Such  plants  will  bloom  dwarf,  and  make  extra  fine 
flowering  specimens  the  following  year. — A.  D. 

Weigela  Abel  Carriere. 

Among  the  fine  varieties  which  have  been  obtained  from 
this  hardy  deciduous  Chinese  shrub,  Weigela  rosea, 
introduced  from  China  about  1844,  the  above  is  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  a  form  with  a  fine  bold  habit  of 
growth,  and  produces  numerous  racemes  of  rosy  crimson 
flowers  of  a  showy  colour.  The  Weigelas  do  well 
planted  against  walls  and  fences,  as  in  such  positions 
they  can  display  their  floral  charms  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  their  being  hidden  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  as  frequently  happens  when  the  Weigela  is 
planted  in  mixed  shrubbery  borders. — R.  D. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Although  wo  are  glad  to  see  a  continuance  of  fine  dry 
weather  with  mild  dewy  nights,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  time 
when  cold  nights  may  be  expected,  and  therefore  the 
first  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  transfer  such  plants 
as  may  have  been  enjoying  cooler  treatment  for  the 
summer  months,  back  to  their  winter  quarters.  Many 
growers  allow  their  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  Odontoglossum  house  from  May 
till  October,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  they  should  now 
be  shifted.  Ours  grow  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house  all  through  the  year,  except  during  tbe  flowering 
period.  Miltonia  Roezlii  and  M.  Phalsenopsis  should 
now  be  found  a  place  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove,  as 
they  require  more  heat  than  does  M.  vexillaria. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  another  very  useful  plant 
which  is  likely  to  lose  its  leaves  if  allowed  to  stay  in  a 
very  cool  house  all  the  winter,  as  it  dislikes  being  below 
50°,  while  the  Chimera  section  of  Masdevallias,  com¬ 
prising  Backhouseana,  Wallisii,  Chimiera,  &c.,  should 
be  shifted  from  the  cool  house  without  delay,  after 
having  thoroughly  cleansed  them  from  their  greatest 
enemy,  yellow  thrip. 

Lycastes,  Anguloas,  Zygopetalums,  Houlletias,  Odon¬ 
toglossum  grande,  O.  Insleayi,  and  O.  Schleiperianum, 
which  occupy  the  cool  house,  should  have  the  warmest 
and  driest  end,  if  such  a  place  can  be  made  for  them,  as 
they  cannot  endure  so  much  moisture  combined  with  low 
temperature  as  can  the  ordinary  occupants,  such  as  O. 
crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei.  Young  tender  flower 
spikes  of  Oncidium  varicosum  and  its  major  form  now 
prove  exceedingly  tempting  to  the  slugs,  and  a  good 
look-out  is  necessary  to  gain  their  security. 

Such  Dendrobiums  as  nobile,  heterocarpum,  Ains- 
worthii,  Leechianum,  splendidissimum,  Freemanii, 
cretaceum,  primulinum,  & c. ,  are  safe  at  present  in  an 
airy  structure  where  the  temperature  does  not  go  below 
45°,  and  as  some  of  the  buds  of  D.  nobile  and  D. 
heterocarpum  will  soon  be  pushing,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  dip  all  the  plants  into  tobacco- water  and  sponge 
them  over  before  the  buds  get  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  the  operation  one  attended  with  risk  to  the 
future  crop  of  flowers. 

While  the  external  air  is  so  genial  it  should  be 
admitted  freely  in  all  the  houses,  but  especially  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  there  should  always  be  a 
chink  of  air  left  on,  except  in  very  frosty  or  foggy 
weather. 

The  Temperatures  for  October  are  East  Indian 
house,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  68°  at  night.  Cattleya 
house,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  60°  at  night.  Cool  or  Odon¬ 
toglossum  house,  55°  to  60°  by  day,  50°  at  night.— 
IF.  P. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. 

This  superb  Vanda  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Birmingham.  It  is  an  exceedingly  healthy 
plant,  with  a  gorgeous  spike  of  ten  exquisite  flowers— a 
model  of  good  culture,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection.  The  gardens  under  Mr.  Lathom’s  able 
management  look  extremely  well  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  having  benefited  greatly  from  the  recent  fine 
weather,  and  are  well  worth  visiting  by  everyone 
interested  in  horticulture. — J.  McNab. 

An  Amateur’s  Orchid  House. 

It  is  really  surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
small  house  when  the  owner  possesses  a  genuine  love 
of  Orchids.  When  in  Leek  recently  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Eyre,  who  has  been  an  ardent  cultivator 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  little  house  measured 
12  ft.  by  8  ft.,  in  which  I  counted  twenty-four  fine 
spikes  of  Lidia  anceps,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii, 
six  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  eight  spikes  of 
O.  maculatum,  six  spikes  of  Oncidium  incurvum,  eight 
spikes  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  and  two  spikes 
of  Odontoglossum  grande,— not  poor  worthless  spikes, 
for  many  of  them  would  be  a  credit  to  a  much  larger 
establishment..  The  old  adage  holds  good  in  this  case, 
“Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  always  a  way.'” — J. 
McNab. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  Splendens. 

This,  as  now  seen  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Highbury  collection,  is  very  beautiful,  with  its  rich 
pale  yellow  labeilum  with  border  of  crimson  spots. 
It  is  truly  a  gem  amongst  the  0.  grande  section  of 
Odontoglots. — D. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— J.  C. :  1.  In  the  moist,  sandy  soil  of  the 
Haarlem  district,  the  Dutch  have  an  advantage  which  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  compete  against  in  this  country.  Had  it  been  com¬ 
mercially  possible,  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  2.  From 
three  to  five  and  six  years,  according  to  the  variety.  3.  By 
planting  the  offsets  as  single  crowns  in  the  first  instance,  and 
always  treating  them  as  such,  while  under  cultivation. 

Names  of  Fruits.—  Strathearn :  1,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien; 
2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ; 
5,  Beurre  Diel.  Plum :  Jefferson.  J.  Holmes,  Jun. :  (next  week). 

Names  of  Plants.— G.  H.  Sage :  1,  Spiral  salicifolia ;  2,  S. 
Douglasii.  J.  Dixon:  1,  Centranthus  ruber;  2,  Aconitum 
napellus  var.  J.  Cameron :  1,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  ;  2, 
P.  intermedia  ;  3,  Crattegus  sp.  (unrecognised,  please  send  fruit) ; 
4,  Fraxinus  excelsa  heterophylla ;  5,  Cratsegns  punctata  or  C. 
pyrifolia  (why  not  send  fruit  ?).  P.M. :  5,  Sedum  Sieholdi  medio- 
variegatus ;  6,  Cineraria  maritima.  Fruits  next  week.  H.  T. : 
(next  week).  J.  K.  :  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno. 

Various. — Flos:  The  Hedge  ^mustard  may  he  occasionally 
found  on  old  walls  just  as  many  other  weeds  of  a  similar  nature 
are  ;  but  it  does  not  grow  very  luxuriantly  there  nor  so  plenti¬ 
fully  as  in  richer  soil.  In  the  metropolitan  area  it  is  most  plen¬ 
tiful  in  waste  places,  but  more  particularly  in  the  suburbs.  This, 
as  well  as  other  plants  mentioned  in  a  former  issue,  grows,  when 
allowed  to,  in  the  beds  and  shrubbery  borders  of  the  London 
squares  and  on  the  Embankment,  but  not  on  the  grass.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  annuals  may  be  found  on  well-kept  lawns,  except 
the  grass,  Poa  annua.  None  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  us  are 
poisonous.  They  no  doubt  choke  down  the  plants  by  competi¬ 
tion  for  possession  of  the  ground,  but  they  are  not  directly 
destructive  to  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  plant  named  True- 
love,  or  more  correctly,  Trulove,  is  Paris  quadrifolia.  The 
Blessed  Herb  or  Blessed  Thistle  is  Cnicus  benedictus.  By 
Venus’  Tree  you  probably  mean  Venus’  Golden  Apple,  which  is 
Atalantia  monophylla;  Venus’  or  Venice  Sumach  is  Rhus  Cotinus, 
a  large  bush  also  known  as  the  Smoke  Plant.  Venus’  Looking 
Glass  is  Specularia  Speculum ;  and  Venus’  Comb  is  Scandix 
Pecten-Veneris.  The  wild  Daffodil  and  the  Bog  Asphodel  are  no 
doubt  found  in  Devon,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  specially 
notable  for  either  of  these.  Tour  other  question  does  not  come 
within  our  range. 

Communications  Received.— J.  C. — R.  Thompson  (we  cannot 
find  any  memorandum  of  such  a  packet  having  been  received 
here).— S.  C.-J.  A.-G.  E.  H.— A.  Mackintosh.— J.  P.— W.  O.— 
Stella  (next  week).— R.  G.  H. — J.  B.— W.  M. — P.  and  S —  S.  H. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  — Selected 
Seed  Corn. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle, 
Holland. — Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

S.  G.  Rumsey,  Wrotham,  Kent. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts.— Hardy  Fruits  for  the 
Midlands,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford.— New 
Carnations  and  Picotees. 

H.  Dobbie,  Frettingham,  Norwich. — Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants. 

- -*$*« - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  29th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &t,Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  considerable  advance  in 
price  of  White  Clover  owing  to  unfavourable  reports  as 
to  new  crop.  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady. 
Rye  Grasses  unchanged  in  value,  with  a  steady  demand 
for  French  Italian. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Oct .  1st. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Oncumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Fbutt. — Average  Whoi  esale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . (-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  9 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  —  50  0 
Peaches. .. .per  dozen  1  0  S  0 
Pine  apples,  Eag.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  J  sieve  S  0  12  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 


Asters . per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  dcz. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  behs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  hchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFem,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  bans. 
Pelargoniums,  12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,'  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  hchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  ....  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sultan _ doz.  hchs.  2  0  3  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas ..  doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins. long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  E.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  IV ednesday  Morning. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6c?.,  postage  3c?.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand ,  without  soiling  the  fingers . — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a,  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


QUICK-LASTING.- -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  or  direct  from  the 
works,  in  6d.  and  Is. 

Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

71b.  141b.  2S  lb.  56  1b.  112  1b. 

2s.  6(1.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

*  The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag.  - - - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND.  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months, 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
leading  Gardeners. 

Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is,  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

8§f"  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Corent  Garden ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


£ 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


fill 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  been  sent  to  all  triends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card.  T  i  4 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  uo  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers.  .  .  .  . 

1  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible,  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received— NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FREESIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  than  most  others  in  my  List. 


BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6 d.  doz., 

11s.  100 ;  or  EXTRA  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREE  SI  A  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  flowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9d.  doz., 
4s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER- WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.,  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

1  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  ,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red,  Is.  9d. ; 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz-  ils.,  13s.  and  16s.  100- 

I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulbocodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  6 d.; 
Pheasant  Eye,  id.  ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  forcing,  Is.  Id. ;  Bur- 
.  oidgei.  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  Sd. ;  Stella.  9d.  ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. ; 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  3d. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval- 
lavis,  Is.  6d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d.  ;  Horsfieldi,  8 s. ; 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Gloriosa, 
1*.  6d. ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is.  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque,  2s.  (d.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  2s.  100  ; 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  100.  Scilla  sibirica, 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower, 
Sd.  dozen  ;  4s.  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large, 
S  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  (id.  dozen  ;  candidum,  2s.  tid.  dozen. 
English  Iris,  3s.  (id.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones, 
single,  2s.  100  :  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100 ; 
ISs.  1  000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 


Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 


COLLECTIONS  OF 

BULBS 

TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 

t^-These  Collections  are  arranged  on  a  most  liberal  sail e,  and 
contain  only  the  most  easily  cultivated  and  attractive  sorts  oj 
Winter  and  Spring  Flowers. 

VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

FOR  INDOOR  CULTIVATION, 

At  10s.  (id. ,  21s.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

For  GROWING  in  the  OPEN  GROUND, 

At  10s.  (id.,  21s.,  42s.,  and  03s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  Addition 
will  be  made  to  the  Pension  List  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  in  January  next.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  will  be  required  to  send  in  their 
applications  to  the  Committee  oti  or  before  the  8th  day 
of  NOVEMBER  NEXT,  after  which  day  they  cannot 
be  received.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
Applicants,  or  their  Widows,  who  have  been  on  the 
Books  of  the  Institution  as  Subscribers  for  Fifteen 
clear  years.  Should  there  not  be  enough  of  these 
Applicants  to  fill  the  vacancies,  then  the  cases  of  those 
Applicants  who  have  not  subscribed  so  long,  or  not 
at  all,  will  be  considered. 

(By  order)  EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 

50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

October  7th,  1800. 


DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  and  PLANTS, 

direct  from  the  growers  at  growers’  prices,  delivered 
entirely  free  in  Aberdeen.  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  GooIp,  Grangemouth, 
Greenock.  Grimsby,  Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man, 
Leith,  Limerick,  Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesbro  , 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or 
any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam.  #  . 

Orders  above  £2  10.?.  sent  free  to  destination  to  anyplace  in 
England,  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  Orders  for  the  same 
amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge  lor  packing 
or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  Bulbs,  witn 
of  splendid  Novelties,  will  be  found  in  our  new  List  loy  lo.iO 
(88  pages  in  English),  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  free. 
ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


STRAWS  E  R.  HL  I  E  S. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

ARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  '  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  Oct.  13th.—  Commencement  of  four  clays  Sale  at  the 
Cart  Horse  Lane  Nursery,  Woking,  by  Protlieroe  &  Morris. 
Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms 
Tuesday,  Oct.  14tli.— Royal  Horticultuial  Society:  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o’clock.  Jam  exhibition  (2  days).  Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  Dorking,  by  White  &  Sons  (2  days). 
Annual  Sale  of  Orchids,  &c.,  at  West  Norwood,  by  H.  J. 
Bromley.  Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  October  15th. — Royal  Aquarium  :  Autumn  Fruit 
Show  (two  days).  Sale  of  Azaleas  and  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &. 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  October  16th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  October  17th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  ISth.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's, 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11th,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Guildhall  Lruit  Show. — We  most 
^  cordially  grant  to  the  Fruiterers  Com¬ 
pany  all  possible  praise  for  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  the  holding  of 


OF 

FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Slock  is  now  offered  for  Sale, 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Bopks. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


P.S. — Printed  forms,  together  with  full  information, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  E.C. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X,  SON  S 

|rOOp¥FR.UIT  TREES 

ULBIOLh  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy 

HIQS  YIKW  NURSl'SIES, 


JBB  lllQr  JlLd  Ji51S  SBII® 

Tmnn  carriage,  i  -% 

H  K  k  k  RACK  AGE.  '  Z  § 
i  MJJJJ  CATALOGUES.  ,  «  -=3 

CQ  « 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshu/me. 


the  first  great  fruit  show  inaugurated  under 
its  auspices.  Never  in  the  history  of  hardy- 
fruit  shows  anywhere  has  there  ever  been 
seen  such  a  splendid  display  of  Apples  and 
Pears  with  other  fruits,  but  especially  of 
Apples,  as  was  seen  in  the  Guildhall  and  its 
adjuncts  during  the  early  days  of  the  present 
week. 

The  Guildhall  is  not  the  best  possible  place 
for  such  a  display,  because  the  show  had  to 
be  spread  over  so  many  different  areas,  never¬ 
theless  the  arrangements  were  so  excellent 
that  there  was  nothing  to  take  exception  to. 
The  Fruiterers  Company  is  just  now  fortunate 
in  having  at  its  head  such  an  energetic  and 
broad-minded  man  as  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
and  largely  through  his  exertions,  arising  also 
somewhat  from  the  fact  that  England  expects 
these  City  Companies,  the  Fruiterers  amongst 
others,  to  do  their  duty,  the  recent  show  has 
been  held. 

That  some  stimulus  will  he  d veil  to  Fruit 
-culture,  because  of  the  wide  publicity  which 
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is  given  to  the  exhibition,  there  can  be  on 
doubt.  The  nursery  trade  generally  made  a 
wonderful  display,  which  had  the  merit  also 
of  being  purely  honorary  ;  whilst  the  samples 
from  Kent  and  some  others  of  the  more 
favoured  counties  showed  that  in  selecting 
sites  for  hardy  fruit  culture,  especially  for 
market  purposes,  we  must  look  southwards 
rither  than  elsewhere.  Should  the  show  be 
repeated  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  hold 
it  only  on  condition  that  the  schedule  is 
greatly  modified,  unless  some  such  vast  area 
as  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  can  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fruiterers  Company.  If  the 
grandest  show  of  Apples  ever  seen  at  once 
can  be  produced  in  a  non-fruit  year,  what 
may  be  looked  for  when  we  have  fruit  in 
plenty  and  in  the  highest  perfection  1  But 
if  the  Company  is  really  anxious  to  benefit 
the  tenant  farmers  and  cottagers  of  the  country 
by  promoting  the  more  extensive  and  better 
cultivation  of  fruits  among  those  classes,  it 
must  not  confine  its  operations  every  year  to 
an  exhibition  in  the  City.  It  must  go  to  the 
country — carry  the  war  against  ignorance  and 
neglect  into  the  enemy’s  camp  as  it  were,  and 
really  give  the  persons  we  are  most  interested 
in,  some  encouragement,  by  confining  all  the 
competitions  but  one  or  two  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  particular  districts  in  which  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  may  be  held.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  with  one,  or  perhaps  two  all-England 
classes,  which  should  bring  out  the  best  we 
have  from  any  quarter,  would  be  calculated 
to  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  this  may  be  the  line  of 
action  which  will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

‘TT'utumn  Leafiness. — In  spite  of  the  dry 
autumn,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  see  a  fairly  luxuriant  leafage  on  most 
trees  until  November  is  well  in.  The  summer 
moisture  was  so  unusual  and  went  so  deep  into 
the  soil  that  roots  were  saturated  beyond  anti 
cipation.  As  a  result  all  trees  made  strong 
growth  and  produced  luxuriant  leafage.  Those 
of  our  successors  who  shall  fell  as  mature 
timber  the  growing  trees  of  to-day,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  noting,  because  of  the  broad 
ring  of  wood  found  in  the  stems,  that  1890 
was  emphatically  a  growing  year. 

But  so  much  may  not  be  said  of  all  trees 
especially  those  growing  in  towns  and  streets 
under  somewhat  artificial  conditions.  Where  a 
breadth  of  sward  or  open  soil  surfaces  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  so  that  moisture  and  air  can 
freely  penetrate,  all  is  well.  It  is  the  poor 
trees  which  have  for  root  surface  asphalte  foot¬ 
paths  and  macadamised  roads,  through  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  drop  of  rain  to 
penetrate,  all  surface  rvater  being  carried 
through  drains  into  the  sewers,  Avhich  are  in 
bad  case.  The  moist  season  has  helped  them 
little,  Avhilst  the  dry,  rvarm  autumn  has  told 
upon  the  roots  disastrously. 

Planted  often  in  soil  of  dubious  character, 
which  has  the  merit  usually  of  having  been 
nervly  made,  the  street  trees  thrive  for  a  few 
years  pretty  well,  subsisting  on  Avhat  moisture 
is  found  in  the  soil.  But  frequently  the  hard 
surface,  in  shutting  out  rain  and  air,  prevents 
moisture  being  supplied,  and  the  roots  languish 
for  food,  the  trees  grow  sickly,  the  leaves  fall 
early,  and  the  lingering  is  evidence  of  the  end, 
which  is  not  so  far  off.  It  is  a  pity  the  mania 
for  street-tree  planting  is  not  more  often 
governed  by  common  sense. 


of  the  once  energetic  but  noAV,  alas,  dead 
secretary  Avill  be  universally  missed,  at  least 
the  beautiful  floAvers,  of  the  worship  of  Avhich 
he  Avas  a  high  priest,  will  be  present  in  grand 
form  and  Avondrous  abundance. 

The  autumn  thus  far  has  been  so  favourable  to 
the  maturation  of  the  Avood  and  the  production 
of  plump,  firm,  robust  buds,  that  it  Avould  be 
difficult  to  define  a  season  more  acceptable. 
The  dry  weather  which  so  long  prevailed,  if 
it  did  mature  the  Avood,  kept  the  Avater-pot  in 
active  use,  with  the  excellent  result  that  arti¬ 
ficial  and  liquid  manures  could  be  applied  and 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  The  prevalence 
of  pleasant  Aveather  and  the  absence  of  frost 
has  some  what  checked  early  housing,  but 
generally  the  best  of  the  plants  Avere  got  under 
cover  in  good  time. 

Whilst  Ave  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  dry 
Aveather,  Ave  Avould  prefer,  in  the  interests  of 
the  blooms,  that  the  days  should  not  be  too 
Avarm,  as  forced  blooms  benefit  no  one.  That 

all  plants  Avill  bloom  freely  in  the  proper 

season  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Damping 
should  so  far  give  little  trouble.  Altogether 
the  promise  of  a  fine  Chrysanthemum  bloom 
seems  to  be  one  demanding  the  fullest  con¬ 
gratulation. 

Pansy. — We  cordially  welcome  the  little 
discussion,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  to  be, 
Avhich  has  taken  place  in  our  columns  on  the 
Pansy.  There  is  such  a  Avealth  of  beauty 
in  this  hardy  floAver ;  it  it  is  so  readily 

produced  from  seed ;  and  is  usually  of  so 

enduring  a  kind  that  it  seems  hard  to  realise 
the  fact  that  in  our  gardens  generally,  especially 
southwards,  Pansies  of  a  good  type  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  finest  blooms  are  indeed  scarce. 
We  fear  the  Pansy  suffers  somewdiat  because  it 
cannot  easily  be  used  as  a  bouquet  or  ordinary 
decorative  cut  floAver.  There  is  no  position 
Avhere  the  blooms  are  more  in  place  or  more 
effective  than  on  the  plants.  Still,  all  floAvers 
are  not  necessarily  groAvn  to  furnish  cut  blooms; 
indeed,  Ave  may  rejoice  that  some — and  very 
beautiful  ones  too — are  not  acceptable  for  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  escape  the  all-devouring 
maAv  of  the  fioAver  basket. 

So  far  as  the  Pansy  is  concerned,  from  an 
exhibition  point  of  vieAV,  Ave  have  seen  ample 
evidences  of  its  beauty  and  fitness  in  old  days, 
Avhen  good  blooming  plants  in  pots  Avere  groAvn 
in  abundance  and  staged  at  floAver  sIioavs  in  the 
south,  as  they  still  are  in  the  midland  counties, 
A\diilst,  so  far  as  cut  floAvers  are  concerned,  no 
blooms  are  perhaps  more  easily,  if  not  effec¬ 
tively  displayed.  If  the  blooms  are  flat  AAdien 
shoAvn,  they  are  at  least  AAronderfully  coloured 
and  strikingly  beautiful.  The  variations  in 
marking  found  in  the  fancy  straius  are  so 
Avonderfully  bold  and  effective  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  find  on  any  stand  of  cut  flowers 
more  of  beauty  than  these  Pansies  give. 

Perhaps  the  formition  of  a  Pansy  society, 
provided  it  comprised  members  not  already 
overburdened  Avith  engagements  in  connection 
Avith  other  of  the  old  florists’  floAvers,  Avould  do 
much  to  popularise  Pansy  cultivation.  We 
want  to  see  the  floAver  in  its  A^ery  best  form 
in  the  south.  Recent  seasons  have  favoured 
its  Avide  cultivation,  and  myriads  of  plants  of 
common  kinds  have  sold  and  done  well  It  is 
the  superbly  marked  fancies,  Avith  some  of  the 
best  of  the  old  sIioav  section,  Ave  hunger  to 
meet  Avith  in  our  gardens,  and  as  fine  strains  of 
Pansies  may  noA\r  be  produced  readily  from 
seed,  Ave  ought  to  find  their  culture  universal. 


he  Chrysanthemum  Promise. — All  groAvers 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  seem  to  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  the  promise  of  bloom  is  a 
lemarkably  good  one.  Should  anticipations  be 
realised,  it  Avill  indeed  prove  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  National  Society  should 
have  fixed  the  Centenary  celebration  for  a 
season  when  a  really  grand  display  of  the  very 
finest  floAvers  may  be  looked  for.  If  the  face 
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Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes. — We 
may  remind  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  and  personal  friends  of  the  late  hoD. 
secretary,  that  a  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  October  15th, 
at  4  p.  m.,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  promoting  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — An  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  made  to  the  pension  list  of  this  institution 


as  usual,  in  January  next,  and  intending  candidates 
should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  applications 
must  be  made  to  the  committee  on  or  before  the  8th  of 
November. 

The  Florida  Orange  Crop. — We  learn  from  an 
American  exchange  that  the  Orange  crop  of  Florida  will 
be  about  half  a  million  boxes  less  than  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  heavy  frosts  last  March. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. — At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society,  which  com¬ 
menced  the  winter  session  on  the  1st  inst. ,  Mr.  Gregg 
exhibited  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande  having 
forty-five  blooms  on  eight  spikes. 

Plane  Trees  in  London  Thoroughfares.  —  The 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Gate,  has  offered  £100  each  to  twenty  Metropolitan 
Vestries  and  District  Boards,  to  be  expended  in 
planting  Plane  trees  in  suitable  public  thoroughfares 
in  each  district,  on  condition  that  the  local  authorities 
agree  to  maintain  the  trees  when  planted,  replacing 
such  as  may  die.  The  Association  is  willing  to  do  the 
planting  itself  should  any  vestry  so  prefer.  The  chief 
requisites  for  success  are  thoroughfares  of  sufficient 
width  (say  not  less  than  40-ft. ),  plenty  of  good  soil  to  each 
tree,  and  the  avoidance  of  gas  mains  as  far  as  possible. 

A  Garland  from  Hesperides,  woven  in  prose  and 
verse,  is  the  title  of  a  work  to  be  published  by  sub¬ 
scription,  by  Mr.  Percy  T.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  Grantham.  The  contents  will  include  lyrical 
and  descriptive  poems  and  comments  on  religion, 
Christianity,  immortality,  and  science,  and  also  some 
verses  by  the  Misses  H.  F.  and  H.  E.  Ingram. 

The  Fruiterers  Company  and  Sir.  Barlow. — We 
understand  that  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  have  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  that  the  honorary 
freedom  of  the  Company  be  conferred  on  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
J.  P.,  of  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  in  consideration  of 
the  special  merit  of  his  collection  of  fruit  exhibited  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  especially  of  his  dish  of  fine 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples,  which  weighed  8  lbs.  14  ozs. 
The  framed  Certificate  of  the  Company  has  also  been 
awarded  to  him. 

The  B.  S.  Williams  Memorial. — We  are  informed 
that,  although  a  large  list  of  promises  of  contributions 
has  been  secured,  the  total  amount  promised  is  still 
insufficient  to  carry  out  the  resolution  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  operations.  It  is  hoped  that  friends  of 
the  movement  will  renew  their  efforts  to  augment  the 
list,  the  more  especially  as  the  fund  is  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  oi phans  of  gardeners, 
and  the  encouragement  of  excellence  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants.  Those  who  have  promised  and  not  as  yet 
paid  are  requested  to  do  so  as  early  as  convenient,  as 
the  treasurer  desires  to  advertise  all  contributions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  The  chairman 
of  committee  is  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Kew  ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  544,  Ring’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Death  of  Mr.  Enoch  Harvey. — Very  deep  regret  will 
be  felt  by  Orchid  growers  on  receiving  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  shocking  death  of  this  eminent  Liverpool 
solicitor,  and  well-known  amateur  Orchid  cultivator. 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  on  his  way  to  business  on  the 
1st  inst.,  from  his  residence,  Riversdale  Road,  Aigburth, 
was  crossing  the  line  at  Mersey  Road  Station,  Avhen  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  Manchester  express,  and 
instantly  killed.  Mr.  Harvey,  who  Avas  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Alsop,  Stevens,  and  Harvey,  solicitors,  of 
Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  and  was  a  man  of  high 
culture  and  refined  tastes  ;  and  some  few  years  ago  was 
well  known  as  a  collector  of  rare  and  curious  Orchids, 
of  which  he  had  a  rich  collection.  He  was  also  a 
devoted  lover  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  ;  and 
was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Company. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society  — 
The  programme  of  this  flourishing  association  of 
Midland  Counties  Gardeners  for  the  present  session  is 
as  follows  : —October  20th,  exhibition  of  specimens  and 
discussion.  November  3rd,  a  paper  on  the  cultivation 
of  Masdevallias  and  Disas,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry. 
November  17th,  a  paper  on  zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
exhibition  and  for  the  conservatory,  by  Mr.  E.  Burden. 
December  1st,  a  paper  on  the  National  Federation  of 
Gardeners  Associations  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Hughes; 
also  an  exhibition  of  specimens  and  discussion. 
December  loth,  a  paper  on  evergreen  shrubs  for  winter 
bedding  and  window  boxes,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Petc’n,  of 
Worcester.  January  12th,  1891,  annual  meeting. 
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MARKET  PRICES  OF  POTATOS. 

Unless  there  be  two  distinct  informants  to  one  of 
your  garden  contemporaries  as  to  the  ruling  prices  of 
Potatos  in  the  chief  London  markets,  who  may  he 
playing  at  cross  purposes,  it  is  difficult,  to  reconcile  the 
statement  made  that  prices  in  one  day  at  Spitalfields 
went  down  pretty  well  25  per  cent.  The  quotations 
dated  October  1st  show  such  varieties  as  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Regents  touching  45s.,  and  Tmperators  and 
Beauties  40s.  per  ton  for  moderate  samples.  Reading 
daily  of  the  condition  of  the  Potato  crop  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  probability  of  a  Potato  famine  being  ex¬ 
perienced  there,  it  does  seem  odd  that  so  near  at  hand 
as  England  is,  Potatos  should  be  selling  at  prices  so 
absurdly  low  as  to  render  profit  to  the  grower 
practically  impossible. 

A  ton  of  Potatos  sold  in  the  market  at  40s.  probably 
represents  to  the  producer  about  20s.  return,  whilst  his 
outlay  for  production  in  every  respect  must  have  been 
more  than  double  the  amount.  A  huge  philanthropic 
effort  to  purchase  and  send  over  to  famished  Ireland 
some  5,000  tons  of  our  abundance  would  do  immense 
good  to  home  growers,  and  be  of  great  service  to  the 
Irish  people.  It  seems  incredible  that  with  a  bad 
disease  year  tubers  should  still  be  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap.  We  grow  such  immense  breadths  now,  and 
have  such  fine  croppers,  that  even  with  one-third  of 
the  produce  decimated  by  disease  there  seems  still  to 
be  too  many  Potatos  in  the  market,  for  pleasant  as  it 
is  for  the  consumer  to  be  able  to  purchase  so  cheaply, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  at  present  prices  that  growers 
can  produce  them  at  a  profit. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  could  readers  interested 
in  the  Potato  trade  be  occasionally  furnished  with 
reports,  side  by  side  with  those  from  the  wholesale 
markets,  of  the  current  retail  prices’ of  Potatos  in  the 
greengrocers’  shops.  That  would  have  considerable 
value,  and  would  be  helpful  to  indicate  how  far  con¬ 
sumers  benefited  from  low  market  prices. — A.  D. 
- - 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE  FOR 

MARKET. 

Though  up  to  the  present  there  are  no  instances  of 
large  fortunes  having  been  made  by  the  growing  of 
Vegetables,  it  is  an  industry  that  offers  a  very  fair 
remuneration  for  both  capital  and  labour.  Especially 
is  it  so  in  good  seasons  like  the  present,  when  there 
has  been  an  abundance  of  moisture  to  keep  the  roots 
active.  Besides  which,  it  provides  a  vast  amount  of 
work  for  the  labouring  classes,  male  and  female,  which 
they  would  otherwise  he  without.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  In  the 
first  place,  the  land  is  highly  rented,  some  of  it  being 
let  at  as  much  as  £7  an  acre.  The  business  is  also 
attended  by  heavy  expenses.  It  is  only  the  best  land 
upon  which  Onions  can  be  grown  successfully  or,  at  all 
events,  profitably.  For  vegetable  culture  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  well  tilled  and 
generously  treated.  Fifty  tons  per  acre  is  the  usual 
allowance  for  Onions,  which,  by  the  way,  cannot  be 
grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  It  is  all  London  manure  that  is  used,  2s.  3 d. 
per  ton  being  paid  for  it,  to  which  3s.  has  to  be  added 
for  carriage. 

Then  the  weeding  is  another  serious  item  on  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  account.  Whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  liberal  manuring  the  land  receives  or  to  other 
causes  is  not  known,  but  weeds  do  spring  up  here  in 
great  luxuriance.  This  part  of  the  year’s  work  is 
generally  let  by  contract,  the  price  paid  being  £6  per 
acre,  and  it  is  done  by  the  men  upon  their  knees  with 
the  assistance  of  a  small  hoe.  The  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  produce,  again,  is  not  the  most  perfect  that  could 
be  desired.  The  old  evil  of  the  middleman  is  very 
prominent  in  market  gardening.  The  stuff  is,  as  a 
rule,  consigned  to  salesmen  in  the  respective  towns, 
who  sell  it  to  retail  dealers  and  return  to  the  growers 
the  proceeds  less  their  very  substantial  commission. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  farmers  feel  very  sore. 
The  sovereign  charged  for  knocking  down  a  ton  of 
Rotatos  makes  a  considerable  hole  in  the  price.  In 
fact,  they  have  practically  to  take  what  they  get,  which 
is  sometimes  not  much.  The  case  of  Beans  may  be 
cited  as  an  example.  The  grower  pays  3 %d.  for  the 
gathering,  and  after  carriage  and  commission  are  added, 
he  occasionally  finds,  if  the  market  happens  to  be 
glutted,  that  he  has  not  more  than  a  farthing  per 
bushel  left  to  himself — indeed,  he  is  sometimes  actually 
out  of  pocket. 

Of  late  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  growers,  with 
the  object  of  seeing  if  they  can  do  without  the  services 
of  the  middleman,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  attending 


the  London  market  themselves.  After  seeing  their 
produce  loaded  on  the  railway,  they  travel  up  to  town, 
sleep  there  all  night,  and  are  waiting  to  meet  their 
stuff  when  it  arrives  at  the  market  in  the  morning. 
They  secure  a  stand,  and  by  selling  to  the  retail  dealers 
direct,  they  find  they  can  realise  better  profits  than  by 
entrusting  their  produce  to  agents.  This  is  a  system 
which  would  be  more  widely  resorted  to  if  the  railway 
companies  could  be  persuaded  to  grant  cheaper  fares. 
The  home  grower  has  also  the  bugbear  of  a  strong 
foreign  competition  to  compete  with.  Climatic  condi¬ 
tions  tell  severely  against  him.  The  best  of  the  prices 
are  skimmed  off  by  early  produce  from  Spain,  Belgium, 
and  Egypt,  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  from  which 
freights  are  low ;  for,  amazing  as  it  may  appear, 
vegetables  can  actually  be  sent  into  the  London 
market  from  Belgium  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged 
by  the  English  railways  for  carrying  them  fifty  miles. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
Bedfordshire  gardeners  believe  that,  with  suitable 
seasons  and  fair  terms  from  the  railway  companies,  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  respectable 
dimensions  to  which  the  industry  has  of  late  years 
grown,  would  certainly  seem  to  show  that  the  results 
are  by  no  means  discouraging.  One  thing  badly 
wanted  is  some  form  of  employment  for  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  during  the  winter.  All 
they  have  to  rely  upon  at  present  is  the  making  of 
lace,  which,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative, 
and  bead-work  for  the  ornamentation  of  ladies’  dresses. 
Flax  spinning  has  been  talked  of  as  an  occupation  to 
which  the  women  could  readily  turn  their  hands,  and 
the  plant  has  been  sown  in  the  neighbourhood  on  a 
small  scale.  What  now  appears  to  be  required  is  some 
one  with  capital  and  sufficient  enterprise  to  start  a 
factory,  and  so  put  the  thing  on  a  commercial  basis. — 
Daily  News. 

- - 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  these  old  autumn 
favourites  that  just  now  make  our  borders  look  gay. 
Coming  in  as  they  do  at  a  time  when  most  other  things 
are  getting  scarce,  one  appreciates  them  all  the  more, 
and  especially  so  is  this  the  case  where  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  house  decoration  to  do.  Then  they  come  as 
a  boon  to  the  gardener  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  have 
a  number  of  tall  glasses  to  fill  daily.  Many  have  this 
to  do,  and  very  often  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  know 
what  to  get  for  a  change.  To  such  I  would  suggest  a 
good  collection  of  Asters  as  one  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  They  are  to  be  had  in  almost  all  shades  of 
colour,  from  pure  white,  rose,  pink,  lavender,  lilac,  to 
intense  blue,  ranging  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft.,  some 
of  them  really  beautiful. 

As  a  late  autumn  flower  for  the  mixed  border  or 
shrubbery  they  have  no  equal,  and  almost  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  grow  them  to  perfection.  They  are  in 
no  way  particular  either  as  to  soil  or  situation,  in  fact 
they  get  out  of  bounds  at  times,  but  that  is  easily 
remedied  by  cropping  them  in  annually.  To  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  as  being  good  : — A.  Amellus 
(the  type),  violet,  2  ft.  ;  A.  Bessarabicus,  rich  purple- 
blue,  2  ft.  ;  A.  cyanus,  large,  blue,  3  ft.  ;  A.  dumosus 
corymbosus,  cream,  neat,  dwarf  habit,  2  ft. ;  A. 
ericoides,  small,  white,  but  free ;  A.  laevis,  lilac, 
profuse  bloomer,  3^  ft.  ;  A.  lisaophyllus,  a  lovely  blue, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  group  ;  A.  longifolius, 
rosy  pink,  2  ft.  ;  A.  polyphyllus,  white,  4  ft.  ;  A. 
pyrenaicus,  pale  blue,  2  ft.  ;  A.  Townshendii,  rich 
purplish  blue,  2£  ft.,  &c.  There  may  be  newer  and 
better  sorts  than  the  above,  but  for  all  desirable  pur¬ 
poses  I  think  those  mentioned  will  hold  their  own  ;  in 
fact  no  good  collection  should  be  without  them.  Asters 
have  been  kept  too  much  in  the  background  of  late 
years,  but  thanks  to  some  of  our  florist  friends,  who  are 
now  making  a  speciality  of  them,  they  are  being  brought 
more  before  the  public.  I  sincerely  trust  their  efforts 
will  be  rewarded,  and  meet  the  fullest  approval  of  all 
interested  in  this  beautiful,  but  much  neglected  class 
of  hardy  plants. — O. 

- - 

ACANTHUS  MOLLIS  LATIFOLIUS 

The  broad-leaved  form  of  the  species  here  named  is 
by  far  the  more  ornamental  of  the  two,  and  the  foliage, 
together  with  the  boldness  of  the  flowers,  makes  it  a 
handsome  subject  for  the  herbaceous  border.  Under 
liberal  treatment  the  leaves  attain  a  great  size,  giving 
the  plant  a  tropical  appearance,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  sub-tropical  garden. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  deeply  divided  and  of  a 
rich,  dark,  shining  green  colour.  With  the  increased 


vigour  the  stems  also  attain  fine  dimensions,  reaching 
a  height  of  4  ft.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  stately 
spikes,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The 
corolla  consists  of  a  large,  three-lobed,  rose-coloured 
lip,  the  upper  one  being  entirely  suppressed.  The 
upper  lobe  of  the  calyx  makes  up  for  the  deficiency, 
as  it  is  large,  obovate,  bnmzy  and  veiny.  Propagation 
is  easily  effected  by  division  or  by  seeds,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  resort  to  the  latter  method,  when 
once  a  good  plant  has  been  obtained.  Some  fine 
pieces  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

- ->33<— - 

PELARGONIUMS  FOR  WINTER 

FLOWERING. 

To  have  Pelargoniums  in  full  bloom  during  the  dull 
sunless  days  of  mid-winter  it  is  necessary  to  bestow 
special  attention  on  the  preparation  of  the  plants  during 
the  summer  months.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
attractive  when  all  is  bleak  and  bare  outside,  or, 
mayhap,  everything  enshrouded  from  view  in  a  pure 
white  garment  of  snow,  than  a  really  well-grown 
batch  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  full  bloom.  Their  rich 
and  varied  colours — eclipsing  the  noble  Chrysanthemum 
itself  in  brilliancy — look  all  the  brighter  because  of 
the  universal  dullness  of  their  surroundings.  Some 
growers  prefer  plants  more  than  a  year  old,  contending 
that  more  flowers  can  be  got  from  these  than  from 
young  plants — -i.e.,  plants  not  exceeding  a  year  old  ; 
others  prefer  the  young  plants,  and  I  most  decidedly 
cast  in  my  lot  with  the  latter,  as  I  consider  the  young 
plants  superior  in  every  way  to  the  old.  I  will 
endeavour,  as  briefly  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  preparing  Pelargoniums  for 
winter  flowering  which  I  have  practised  with  very 
successful  results. 

Early  in  February  take  off  a  sufficient  number  of 
cuttings  and  insert  them  in  a  box  of  prepared  soil,  and 
after  thoroughly  watering  them,  place  the  box  on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  taking  care  to  allow  the  cuttings  full 
exposure  to  avoid  damping,  which  will  make  sad  havoc 
amongst  them  if  they  are  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere. 
In  a  short  time  they  will  begin  to  emit  roots,  and  must 
be  removed  before  the  roots  become  entangled,  because 
if  this  be  allowed,  many  of  them  will  be  destroyed, 
whereas,  if  taken  in  time  they  can  be  removed  intact, 
and  transferred  into  small  pots.  For  this  potting,  a 
light  sandy  compost  similar  to  that  used  for  striking 
the  cuttings  should  be  used,  the  main  object  still 
being  the  production  of  roots,  and  they  will  be 
materially  aided  in  this  if  they  are  replaced  in  their 
former  quarters  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  After  this  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  ultimately  placed  on  a  light  airy  shelf  near 
the  glass,  and  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  too  dry,  which  will  cause  the 
loss  of  roots,  and  consequently  give  a  severe  check  to 
the  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  become  fairly  numerous  around 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  they  should  receive  a  shift 
into  4-in.  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  fibry 
loam,  and  one- third  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 
Pot  firmly,  thereby  ensuring  a  firm,  short-jointed 
growth,  return  them  to  their  old  position  on  the  shelf 
near  the  glass,  and  keep  the  house  comparatively  close 
for  a  few  days  till  root  action  has  recommenced,  after 
which,  air  may  be  freely  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Constant  attention  to  watering,  removing 
all  flower  buds  as  they  appear,  and  pinching  the 
points  out  of  any  growths  that  are  growing  too  strongly, 
so  as  to  keep  the  plants  equally  balanced,  is  all  that 
will  be  necessary  till  they  are  ready  for  their  final 
potting. 

Early  in  June  they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift, 
which  should  be  done  at  once,  and  not  delayed  until 
the  plants  become  pot-bound,  thereby  causing  a  check, 
as  once  the  vigour  is  gone  valuable  time  is  lost  before 
(if  ever)  they  are  got  into  robust  healthy  growth  again 
It  is  not  advisable  to  be  much  later  than  the  date 
mentioned,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pots 
should  be  crammed  with  roots  to  ensure  an  abundant 
supply  of  flowers  during  winter.  The  soil  should  be 
got  in  readiness  a  week  or  so  previously,  and  it  should 
be  a  good  substantial  compost,  seeing  that  the  plants 
will  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
period  they  will  have  their  energies  put  to  a  severe 
strain.  Three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  one  of 
wood-ashes,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand,  Thomson’s 
Manure  and  soot  will  form  a  capital  potting  mixture. 

Pot  firmly,  and  leave  about  1  in.  of  space  for  water¬ 
ing  ;  this  may  be  reduced  to  £  in.  by  adding  a  top- 
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dressing  later  on  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  sunny  open  position,  and  by  the 
side  of  a  walk  will  be  found  very  convenient,  as  they 
can  then  be  easily  examined  and  attended  to  in  regard 
to  watering,  pinching  and  removing  flower  buds  as 
they  appear.  Commence  using  manure-water  whenever 
the  roots  are  fairly  numerous  around  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  vary  the  stimulants,  for 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  benefited  by  a  change 
of  diet. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
taken  inside  and  placed  on  an  airy  shelf  near  the  glass. 
After  this  no  flowers  should  be  taken  out,  but  all 
allowed  to  remain  and  be  stimulated  by  using  liquid 
manure  in  slightly  stronger  doses.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  colour  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  there  placed  in  masses 
by  themselves,  when  they  will  have  a  much  grander 
effect  than  is  the  case  when  they  are  intermixed  with 
other  plants.  By  using  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  occasionally,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be 
much  improved,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it 
too  strong,  as  strong  solutions  of  this  useful  manure 
may  have  disastrous  results. 

Plants  prepared  in  this  way  will  flower  profusely 
during  the  whole  winter  if  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  55°.  In  the  beginning  of  February  a 
fresh  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  taken  off ;  at  the 
same  time  remove  about  2  ins.  of  the  surface  soil,  and 
top-dress  with  a  compost  similar  to  the  potting 
mixture  I  have  recommended.  This  will  enable 
them  to  continue  flowering  for  a  good  long  while. — 
William  Little,  Glencorse,  Midlothian. 

— - — —  - 

NOTES  PROM  FELIXSTOWE. 

( Concluded  from  p.  58 ). 

Ont  the  aspects  of  Felixstowe,  beyond  what  I  have 
already  related,  I  do  not  purpose  entering  ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  Bath  Hotel  and  the  appurtenances  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto,  may  not  be  devoid  of  a  little  interest. 
In  the  higher  grounds,  which  are  designed  for  utility 
as  well  as  ornament,  the  bedding  plants  were  a  blaze  of 
colour,  and  perhaps  some  one  of  your  numerous 
readers  can  explain  how  it  is  that  colour  in  plants  on 
the  sea  coast  seems  to  attain  its  maximum  intensity.  I 
have  noticed  it  again  and  again,  and  fancy  it  must  be 
due  to  the  peculiar  purity  of  the  ambient  air,  which 
contains  less  gaseous  or  foreign  matters  in  it,  and  would 
consequently  offer  less  resistance  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  origin  of  all  life,  viz.,  the  sun  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
by  thought,  capable,  however,  of  indefinite  extension. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  class  of  plants  which  are 
found  suitable  for  effective  display  in  the  summer 
months,  here  also  may  be  observed  Tritonias,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias  (prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood),  Harpaliums, 
Scabious,  Helichrysums,  Verbenas,  Nicotianas,  &c., 
which  latter,  by  the  way,  seem  out  of  place  during  the 
day  by  reason  of  their  woe-begone  deshabille  appearance. 
In  the  evening,  however,  they  make  amends  by  their 
sweetness  and  ghostly  beauty,  and  thus  are  tolerated  in 
the  mixed  border. 

Carpet  work  receives  here  a  little  consideration,  and 
was  about  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Lawn  tennis 
is  very  popular,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  space  for 
its  prosecution  ;  and  as  many  of  the  operators  are 
blondes  or  brunettes,  a  screen  of  foliage  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  too  rude  attentions  of  blustering 
Boreas,  or  the  strong  saline  breezes  from  the  south¬ 
west.  This  requires  time  and  patience  to  effect,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  planting  of  trees  so  near  to  the  sea  is 
attendant  with  disastrous  consequences.  Thus,  last 
spring  some  were  procured  and  put  in  position,  and  for 
a  time  all  went  well,  until  the  fatal  day  arrived,  and 
then  they  were  all  demolished.  The  next  move,  I 
understand,  in  the  arboreal  direction,  will  be  to  try 
strong  seedlings.  Shrubs  of  the  Arbutus,  Euonymus, 
Weigela,  and  Tamarisk  types  do  well,  also  a  few 
trees  ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  Sycamore,  Plane,  Poplar, 
&e.,  are  much  lacerated. 

The  lower  garden  is  chiefly  confined  to  rock  plants, 
and  such  things  as  dwarf  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias, 
ox-eye  Daisies,  Potentillas,  Cistus,  Nasturtiums,,  &c., 
and  although  not  strictly  rock  subjects,  yet  are 
employed  to  produce  an  effect.  The  gardener  explained 
that  he  had  other  things  to  do,  and  therefore  could  not 
devote  so  much  time  to  his  professional  duties  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  Bath  Hotel  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
place,  and  recently  has  been  much  enlarged.  Besides 
promenade  gardens,  there  are  tennis  courts,  bowling 
green,  cricket  ground,  &c.,  and  therefore  there  is  a  good 


deal  of  gardening  of  one  kind  or  another  carried  on 
here.  In  the  vicinity  of  Felixstowe,  as  is  well  known, 
some  fine  and  interesting  places  may  be  seen  ;  so  with 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  river  Orwell  and  its 
beauteous  banks,  a  trip  to  Ipswich  was  soon  decided  on. 
A  fine  morning  was  selected,  and  the  steamboat 
“  Orwell  ”  picked  us  up  at  the  pier,  ploughed  over  to 
Harwich  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
thence  to  Ipswich,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 
The  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  Orwell  combined 
together  form  the  capacious  Harwich  harbour.  Both 
rivers  are  wide,  and  at  high  tide  particularly  pleasant. 
The  latter  has  been  called  the  “Rhine  of  England,”  and 
certainly  as  progress  is  reported  between  its  banks  the 
country  on  either  hand  unfolds  a  lovely  scene.  The 
eye  dwells  with  pleasure  on  its  sylvan  shores,  which 
are  well  wooded  and  generally  very  attractive.  Here 
stands  'Woolverstone  Park,  the  property  of  Captain 
Berners,  and  Freston  Tower  in  the  same  demesne,  and 
there  the  fine  observatory  and  Orwell  Park,  the  property 
of  the  Tomline  family.  The  position  of  these  fine  estates 
and  their  contiguous  surroundings  remind  one  of— 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ; 

Amidst  the  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Other  objects  allure  the  sight,  aye  !  even  the  humble 
cottage,  which  seems  to  nestle  in  the  heart  of  nature  ; 
the  smiling  farms,  the  well-stocked  farmyards — for  all 
the  cereal  crops  are  cut  and  carried — and  the  merry 
tinkling  of  the  teams  as  they  plough  over  the  soil.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  while  we  have  been  moralizing, 
the  quay  is  reached,  and  disembarkation  rapidly  ensues. 
The  quaint  old  town  is  visited,  the  public  monuments 
seen,  and  the  improvements  noted  ;  the  inner  man 
consoled,  and  while  the  “better  half”  elects  to  examine 
the  shops  and  court  the  promenade,  I  go  in  search  of 

Holywells, 

The  residence  of  J.  D.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  banker  and 
brewer.  On  making  a  slight  detour,  by  misappre¬ 
hension,  I  stumbled  across  a  curious  sign  appended  to 
a  wayside  inn,  to  wit — “  The  Blooming  Fuchsia.”  On 
enquiry  I  ascertained  that  a  jolly  gardener  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  he  having  discovered  that  there  was  more 
to  be  made  out  of  human  cravings  than  plant  require¬ 
ments.  A  little  further  brought  me  to  the  gates  of 
Holywells.  I  sought  the  gardener  and  found  him  at 
dinner.  My  first  thought  was  for  his  welfare,  and  I 
mentally  exclaimed — 

“  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.” 

Judging  from  Mr.  Marshall’s  subsequent  behaviour,  my 
apparition  did  not  seriously  affect  him.  The  vegetable 
department  was  first  overhauled,  Mr.  Marshall's 
cottage  being  situated  here,  and  the  robust  nature  of 
the  culinary  produce  bespoke  a  strong  and  fertile  soil. 
The  garden  is  a  “good  summer  one,”  but  too  much 
overshadowed  during  the  dark  days.  It  is  on  a  steep 
declivity,  and  about  500  yards  from  the  kitchen — quite 
far  enough  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  green  stuff.  Cauli- 
•flowers,  Celery,  Beans,  etc.,  looked  well,  and  Marrow 
and  Pumpkins  bestrewed  the  bank.  Fruit  trees  in 
quantity — trees  not  fruit — added  diversity  to  the 
garden,  while  a  little  stream,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Cress,  trickled  in  tiny  cascades  through  the  grounds. 
Violets— Marie  Louise— were  in  bloom  thus  early  in 
the  open,  while  Lettuce  and  other  salads  occupied  the 
frames.  Thence  across  the  park,  well  timbered  and 
well  watered,  to  the  floral  department,  where  the 
ladies  of  the  house  were  culling  flowers — a  capital 
arrangement  this,  saving  the  gardener  so  much  time. 
As  large  quantities  are  required  for  decorative  purposes, 
the  supply  is  hardly  equal  to  the  demand.  Besides 
the  ordinary  bedding  stuff,  Begonias — the  coming 
flower  —  are  much  in  vogue  ;  and  the  best  strains  are 
used  with  much  effect. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  a  necessity,  and  receive  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  A  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums, 
decorative  plants,  are  grown  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  also  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Two  conservatories  are  attached  to  the 
mansion,  one  facing  the  south,  the  other  north  ;  sun- 
loving  subjects  occupying  the  former,  and  Palms  and 
Ferns  the  latter.  The  mansion  is  old  but  picturesque, 
it  having  been  enlarged  and  improved  from  time  to 
time  as  to  bear  now  no  resemblance  to  its  former  self. 

The  greenhouses  are  numerous  and  well  appointed. 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buekland’s  Sweetwater  Grapes 
still  present  a  few  fine  bunches.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  show  a  few  fruits,  and  Tomatos,  Ham’s 
Green  Favourite,  are  favourites  here.  Orchids  and 
miscellaneous  subjects  find  a  place,  and  in  one  house  a 
construction  of  rock-work  under  the  stages,  planted 


with  British  and  exotic  Ferns,  forms  an  economical  as 
well  as  a  never-failing  source  of  supply  to  cut  from. 
The  multifarious  duties  devolving  upon  the  gardener, 
and  the  way  in  which  things  generally  are  managed 
here,  reflect  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
redounds  to  his  energy  and  perseverance. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 

- ■**=£*• - 

THE  POTATO. 

Of  the  700  or  more  species  of  Solanum,  there  are  not 
more  than  about  six  which  produce  tubers,  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper,  Solanum  tuberosum,  being  the 
only  one  which  has  been  brought  into  general  culti¬ 
vation.  From  its  first  introduction,  when  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity,  for  about  one  hundred  years,  its 
cultivation  was  confined  to  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
but  when  its  real  value  as  an  article  of  food  became 
generally  recognised,  it  established  its  claim,  by 
its  inherent  merits,  to  be  the  most  important  of  our 
culinary  vegetables.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
as  to  where  it  is  indigenous,  and  where  naturalised, 
because  of  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  very  diverse 
soils  and  climates.  According  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
F.R.S.,  its  native  home  is  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  where  it  is  found  at  a  considerable 
altitude,  thus  having  the  advantage  of  a  warmer  'and 
drier  climate  than  ours.  There  is  little  difference 
between  the  original  type  and  cultivated  varieties 
except  in  the  size  of  the  tubers. 

The  name  Potato  was  given  it  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  sweet  Potato,  Dioscorea  batatas,  an  earlier 
introduction.  The  Spaniards  introduced  it  into  their 
own  country  long  before  it  was  known  to  other 
European  peoples.  The  first  tubers  brought  to  England 
came  from  Virginia,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
Spaniards  took  it  into  Mexico,  from  whence  it  spread 
over  the  North  American  Continent.  The  tradition  is 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  both  it  and  Tobacco 
from  Virginia  in  1585,  but  it  may  have  been  brought 
over  by  Sir  F.  Drake  a  few  years  before  that  date. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first 
planted  Potatos  at  Yougal,  his  estate  near  Cork,  and 
distributed  them  among  his  neighbours.  This  vege¬ 
table — the  most  valuable  the  New  World  has  bestowed 
on  the  Old — in  the  case  of  Ireland  has  sometimes 
proven  a  curse,  because  of  its  being  grown  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crops,  its  failure  in  bad  seasons  often 
producing  famine.  On  the  contrary,  in  Scotland, 
where  it  has  not  been  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  cereals, 
it  has  sometimes  proved  a  preventive  of  scarcity.  In 
1783  many  would  have  died  there  from  starvation  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Potato  crop,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  grown  there  prior  to  1603. 

During  the  time  of  the  Puritans  a  check  was  given 
to  its  cultivation  owing  to  religious  prejudice,  its  use 
being  objected  to  because  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  Bible.  In  1619  Potatos  were  included  in  the 
articles  of  diet  for  the  king’s  household,  the  price  being 
Is.  per  lb.  For  100  years  after  its  introduction  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  tender  exotic,  aud  only  planted  in 
the  gardens  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  it  became  an 
article  of  general  consumption.  This  was  largely 
brought  about  by  landowners  and  others  allowing  the 
labourers  to  grow  them  in  their  plantations,  and  which 
proved  a  boon  to  the  men  and  a  benefit  to  themselves 
by  the  extra  culture  bestowed  on  the  land. 

In  Burgundy  its  cultivation  was  a  long  time  pro¬ 
hibited  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  poisonous  plant, 
and  its  use  in  India  encountered  for  a  long  period  a 
large  amount  of  prejudice  for  the  same  reason.  In 
Germany  its  growth  was  promoted  by  compulsion,  and 
in  Sweden  a  royal  edict  recommending  it  was  published 
in  1764.  The  working  populations  of  France  and 
Italy  care  very  little  for  Potatos,  and  possibly, 
next  to  the  Irish  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
Potatos  in  the  world.  Both  starch  and  spirits  are 
largely  manufactured  from  Potatos.  There  have  been 
experiments  made  with  other  tuberous  Solanums  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  varieties  which  may  prove 
more  suitable  to  our  climate,  and  so  the  better  able  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  the  well-known  Potato  disease. 
S.  Commersoni,  found  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 
has  been  tried  in  France.  Its  native  habitat  being 
cooler  and  damper  than  that  of  S.  tuberosa,  it  was 
thought  that  varieties  might  be  obtained  which  would 
prove  more  satisfactory  in  wet,  cold  districts,  and 
seasons.  Solanum  Jamesii  has  been  tried  with  the 
same  object  in  view  in  the  United  States.  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  conducted  experiments  with  one 
furnished  from  Kew,  as  S.  maglia,  which  proved  to  be 
only  the  original  form  of  S.  tuberosum  ;  and  S.  maglia 
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has  since  been  pronounced  worthless  for  this  purpose, 
being  practically  non-tuberous. 

So  far  as  is  known,  nothing  very  serious  befel  the 
Potato  crop  for  some  250  years  after  its  introduction 
till  within  the  memory  of  many  still  with  us.  There 
is  some  evidence  of  a  disease  described  as  the  “curl, ’’which 
appeared  in  various  districts  at  different  intervals 
of  time,  but  w'e  have  never  met  with  any  evidence 
that  can  conheet  it  with  our  dread  enemy,  scientifically 
known  as  Peronospora  infestans,  which  fastened  itself 
upon  the  Potato  crop  in  1844  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  producing  the  greatest  alarm  and  consternation 
in  this  country  ;  and  from  then  till  the  present  time 
it  has  remained  with  us,  the  annual  visitation  varying 
in  intensity  owing  to  the  different  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  during  the  critical  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  tubers,  which  seems  to  be  when  they 
have  nearly  matured  their  growth  and  commencedsetting 
their  skins.  Where  this  disease  came  from  will  most 
likely  always  remain  a  mystery,  but  I  well  remember 
that  there  was  a  wide  spread  belief  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  that  the  introduction  and  use  of  Peruvian 
guano  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  The  disease 
made  its  appearance  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
guano,  which  was  in  1839,  the  Potato  blight  coming  in 
1844.  I  well  remember  the  burning  of  the  soil  being 
advocated,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  poisoned 
from  the  frequency  with  which  Potatos  had  been  grown 
upon  it.  Again,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
visitation,  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed  was 
advocated  by  a  few  who  thought,  what  is  a  widespread 
belief  now,  that  propagating  the  crop  from  tubers 
through  a  long  succession  of  years  had  a  tendency  to 
enfeeble  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  that  the 
disease  was  engendered  thereby. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  somewhat'strange  that  this 
idea  did  not  bear  much  practical  fruit  till  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  for  previous  to  that  time  the  number  of 
varieties  in  cultivation  was  very  limited,  and  with 
few  exceptions  we  rarely  meet  with  those  old  sorts. 
The  Ashleaf  in  its  various  forms  still  holds  its  own  as 
a  first  early  kind,  and  it  is  often  asserted  that  the  new¬ 
fangled  productions  placed  on  exhibition  tables  by 
enthusiastic  cultivators  of  the  noble  tuber,  are  no 
match  as  respects  flavour  and  mealiness  for  the  old 
Regents  and  Flourballs.  But  it  is  well  said  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  on  the 
same  principle  it  may  justly  be  said  that  many 
things  that  seemed  sweet  and  pleasant  in  our  youth, 
if  they  were  presented  to  us  in  precisely  the  same  state 
now,  would  convey  a  somewhat  different  impression. 
At  the  same  time  I  well  knew  a  variety  called  Snow¬ 
ball,  about  the  years  1851  to  1854  [It  was  largely 
grown  in  the  midland  counties. — Ed.]  whose  equal, 
when  cooked,  I  should  much  like  to  find  even  now,  for 
I  cannot  admit  that  any  advance  on  it  in  flavour  or 
cooking  quality  has  since  been  made,  but  as  regards 
symmetry  and  capacity  for  resisting  the  inroads  of 
disease  great  strides  have  been  made. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  comparatively 
humble  and  obscure  workers  have,  by  raising  new 
varieties,  rendered  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  this 
country.  They  have  been  content  to  plod  on  at  their 
pet  hobby,  and  have  received  but  little  pecuniary 
reward ;  their  labours  have  been  decried  in  many 
quarters,  a  common  assertion  being  that  neither  form 
nor  beauty  of  skin  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  tuber.  Those,  however,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  improvements,  have  long  since 
tasted  the  sweets  of  victory  in  the  daily  evidence  there 
is  that  well-formed  and  shallow-eyed  Potatos,  the 
quality  being  good,  constantly  command  higher  prices 
than  deep-eyed  and  ungainly  samples,  whose  cultivation 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  abandoned.  As  raisers 
of  new  kinds  in  our  own  country,  the  names  of  Fenn, 
Dean  and  Clarke  deserve  to  be  kept  in  lasting  remem¬ 
brance.  Robert  Fenn  had  been  labouring  at  Woodstock, 
raising  varieties,  perfect  in  quality,  but  deficient  in 
robustness  and  productiveness,  long  before  the  American 
introductions  began  to  arrive.  These  were  mostly 
deficient  in  quality,  but  were  Temarkable  for  their 
productiveness,  and  Mr.  Fenn  was  one  of  the  first  to 
utilise  these  as  parents,  crossing  them  with  some  of  the 
best  of  his  own  seedlings.  The  outcome  was  a 
progeny  of  really  grand  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Reading  Russet,  Prizetaker,  Early  Regent, 
and  Fiftyfold. 

Possibly  the  most  important  result  obtained  from 
the  production  of  new  kinds  proceeded  from  the  raising 
of  the  famous  Magnum  Bonum  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Christ 
Church,  and  any  resume  of  Potato  history  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  it,  because 


its  advent  brought  into  play,  influences  which  have 
been  far  reaching  in  their  results.  Previous  to  its 
appearance  thousands  of  tons  were  imported  annually 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  which  trade  has 
been  for  some  years  almost  or  entirely  suspended.  Our 
disease-resisting  kinds  have  not  only  to  a  large  extent 
saved  our  crops,  but  have  given  an  increased  impetus 
to  the  cultivation  of  Potatos,  the  newer  kinds  having 
made  what  was  a  most  risky  crop,  a  comparatively  safe 
and  profitable  one,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  have  not  only  enough  for  ourselves,  but  have  some 
to  spare. 

So  far  as  we  know,  beyond  the  raising  of  new  kinds 
only  three  remedies  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is 
Jensen’s  high  moulding  system,  the  theory  of  which  is 
that  the  fungus  spores  are  .washed  down  from  the 
foliage  by  the  rain,  and  that  the  usual  plan  of  moulding, 
which  leaves  a  shallow  basin  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
gives  increased  facilities  for  the  spores  to  reach  the 
tubers  ;  so  with  a  view  to  check  them  in  their  progress, 
the  tubers  are  moulded  up  to  a  sharp  ridge  in  such  a 
way  that  the  top  of  the  haulm  is  bent  over  on  one  side, 
and  away  from  the  tubers  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  if  appearances  always  favoured  the  correctness 
of  this  theory,  and  the  practice  could  be  shown 
'to  be  remunerative,  it  would  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  followed,  but  unfortunately  the  additional  cost 
incurred  is  very  considerable,  and  must  for  ever  pre¬ 
clude  its  adoption  on  any  extended  scale,  unless  the 
produce  commands  a  much  higher  price  than  it  has 
done  for  some  years.  The  Chiswick  trials  gave  some 
colour  to  its  alleged  efficacy,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
seems,  from  the  tests  conducted  there,  that  the  high 
earthing  up  to  some  extent  restricted  the  production  of 
tubers  ;  but  from  circumstances  with  which  many  are 
familiar,  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  theory 
is  based  on  false  premisses — namely,  the  frequency  in 
which  to  all  appearances  the  centre  of  the  tuber  is  first 
affected.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  during  some  seasons 
thousands  have  daily  experience,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  incidents  in  connection  with  the 
disease,  giving  at  least  some  ground  for  the  contention 
that  the  disease  is  carried  down  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
and  so  on  to  the  tubers. 

A  second  remedy  was  put  into  the  market  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fungi- 
ologists  of  the  day,  and  the  second  to  discover  the 
resting  spores  of  the  Peronospora  infestans,  Dr.  A. 
Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  being  the  first.  Mr.  Smith 
named  his  remedy  “  Sal  us,”  a  compound  of  potash 
salts,  which  it  was  presumed  would  fortify  the  Potato 
against  the  disease,  but  unfortunately  like  many  other 
things,  it  proved  an  utter  failure.  More  recently  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  distributed  with  a 
syringe  or  engine  purposely  constructed,  has  been 
advocated  and  practised  in  Switzerland,  but  has  been 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  expense.  In  reply  to  this, 
Mons.  Louis  Morhardt  says  that  a  man  can  go  over  an 
acre  a  day  at  a  cost  of  7s.  for  material.  It  may  happen 
that  this  dressing  would  have  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  a  sure  cure  for 
the  Tomato  disease,  and  is  certainly  worth  trying  on 
them,  as  that  would  not  in  many  cases  be  a  very  heavy 
undertaking.  There  are  two  different  recipes  for  the 
solution  —  one  is  composed  of  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  sixteen  gallons  of  water,  while  the  other  is 
9  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  11  lbs.  of  lime  to 
twenty-four  gallons  of  water.  The  dressing  of  seed 
Potatos  with  carbolic  powder  has  been  suggested  as 
likely  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fungus,  or  even  kill 
any  latent  spores  that  might  be  near  the  surface  of  the 
tubers.  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  ultimately 
a  remedy  or  preventive  will  be  found  both  effectual 
and  cheap  in  application.  I  once  thought  it  possible 
that  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid  would  destroy  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  saturated 
some  coco-nut  fibre  strongly  with  the  acid,  distributing 
it  freely  among  the  growing  crops  where  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  ;  but  the  result  at  best  was  a 
disappointment.  I  still  hope,  however,  that  some 
similar  agency  will  be  discovered  by  which  this  foe  to 
Potato  and  man  will  be  conquered.  Till  then  our 
only  resource  is  the  production  of  disease-resisting 
kinds,  the  careful  selection  of  seed,  the  planting  at  a 
greater,  width  to  allow  a  freer  circulation  of  air  about 
the  plants,  and  the  discarding  of  all  kinds  which  show 
a  special  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  The  planting 
of  Potatos  in  confined  spots  should  also  be  avoided,  as 
these  are  the  places  where  the  disease  almost  invariably 
makes  its  first  appearance,  and  it  seems  to  spread  from 
them  to  more  open  spaces. —  W.  B.  G. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


SALADINGS. 

( Concluded, from  p.  76. ) 

Tiie  sowing  of  Barbe  de  Capucin  takes  place  from  April 
till  May,  in  open  fields,  in  rows  16  ins.  to  20  ins.  apart. 
Plants  are  left  rather  thick  in  the  row,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  land.  From  December  till  April,  when 
out-of-doors  saladings  are  scarce,  roots  are  pulled  out  to 
meet  the  demand  from  the  forcing-house.  A  bed  of  well 
mixed  manure  is  laid  and  well  levelled.  The  roots  are 
well  dressed,  and  being  tied  in  large  bundles,  with  all 
the  crowns  on  a  level,  are  set  upright  on  the  bed,  three 
or  four  days  after  it  has  been  made,  when  the  heat  is 
already  somewhat  spent.  The  roots  are  watered,  if 
necessary,  before  the  growth  sets  in.  After  a  fortnight 
or  twenty  days,  the  leaves  are  8  ins.  to  10  ins.  long, 
and  fit  for  use.  The  roots  are  then  untied,  sorted,  and 
made  into  small  handfuls  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
roots,  which  are  again  tied  into  large  bundles  for 
sending  to  market,  which  bundles  sell  at  from  eight  to 
twenty  shillings  per  hundred. 

Notwithstanding  the  utter  darkness  of  the  cellars 
where  the  forcing  and  blanching  process  is  conducted, 
the  Barbe  de  capucin  offers  a  marked  bitterness,  which 
iu  Paris  is  relished  rather  than  otherwise.  Dark-red 
Beet  is  often  associated  with  it. 

Witloof,  or  the  Brussels  Chicory,  is  made  from  a 
distinct  variety  which  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  width 
of  the  leaves,  and  especially  for  the  great  development 
of  their  midribs.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  leaves 
developed  in  darkness  the  rib  seems  to  attain  its  normal 
size,  while  the  leaf-blade  itself  is  greatly  reduced  in 
breadth.  The  fact  is  particularly  striking  in  Witloof, 
where  the  head  seems  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
the  imbricated  leaf-ribs. 

Roots  are  grown  as  with  Barbe  de  capucin,  but  farther 
apart,  and  must  be  thinned  to  a  much  greater  distance, 
as  each  root  has  to  attain  the  size  of  a  spade-handle  or 
of  a  billiard-cue  at  its  larger  end. 

Brussels  remains  to  this  day  the  head-quarters  for  the 
production  of  Witloof.  The  system  adopted  there  is  as 
follows :  Roots  are  dug  up  in  October,  and  either 
immediately  dressed  and  placed  in  the  forcing-pits,  or 
put  by  till  the  time  comes  to  force  them.  Each  root 
must  be  carefully  dressed  before  forcing.  The  leaves 
surrounding  the  central  shoot  are  cut  back  to  rather  loss 
than  2  ins.  of  their  base,  and  all  leaves  belonging  to 
lateral  shoots  are  entirely  removed  with  all  buds,  as  all 
the  strength  of  the  root  should  be  thrown  into  the  main 
shoot.  The  inferior  part  of  each  root  is  cut,  so  as  to 
make  the  roots  perfectly  even,  as  all  the  crowns  must 
stand  on  a  level  in  the  pit. 

This  is  made  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  deep.  The  roots 
are  put  standing  on  the  bottom,  which  has  been  lined 
previously  with  fine  sod  or  leaf-mould  ;  they  are 
planted  in  rows  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  apart,  and  stand  quite 
close  in  the  rows.  Fine  earth,  sometimes  mixed  with 
sandy  peat,  is  sifted  over  the  roots  and  made  to  pene¬ 
trate  between  them,  so  as  to  hold  them  firmly  in  their 
place.  More  earth  is  added  so  as  to  cover  the  tops  of 
the  roots  about  8  ins.  deep,  and  to  fill  the  pit  level  with 
the  garden  soil.  The  pit  is  generally  made  4  ft.  wide, 
and  often  very  long,  but  the  whole  is  not  forced  at  one 
time. 

Stable  manure  is  heaped  on  the  part  which  is  to  be 
forced  1£  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  In  twenty  days  the 
“Witloof”  is  marketable.  The  manure  is  then 
removed,  pushed  further  on  if  not  exhausted,  and 
being  mixed  with  fresh  material  it  serves  to  force  the 
next  batch. 

The  eatable  part  of  Witloof  is  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  long, 
not  quite  2  ins.  in  diameter,  in  the  shape  of  the  head 
of  a  small  Cos  Lettuce  ;  it  is  almost  pure  white,  very 
solid  and  firm.  A  piece  of  the  crown  of  the  root  is 
cut  along  with  it,  which  is  too  bitter  to  be  eaten. 
Used  as  a  salad,  Witloof  is  milder  in  taste,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  watery,  than  Barbe  de  Capucin.  It  is 
also  used  cooked,  and  in  that  way  comes  nearer  Sea 
Kale  than  any  other  vegetable  I  know  of. 

Some  growers  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  have  attempted 
the  cultivation  of  Witloof  by  the  apparently  simpler 
and  more  effective  system  of  placing  the  roots  on  the 
manure  instead  of  heaping  the  manure  on  the  top  of 
the  roots.  They  simply  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
with  earth  or  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  But 
the  shoots  generally  expand  instead  of  remaining  closed 
as  in  the  Belgian  Witloof.  It  appears  that  the 
pressure  under  which  the  growth  takes  place  in  the 
Belgian  system  keeps  it  hard  and  firm,  and  gives  the 
whole  the  conical  and  solid  shape  which  greatly  assists 
in  making  it  carry  and  keep  well. 
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The  Pink. 

“R.  D.”  has  done  well  to  recall  us  to  the  subject  of 
the  laced  Pink.  Yet  he  is  rather  despondent,  because 
there  was  such  a  little  response  to  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Ranger  Johnson,  when  the  attempt  at  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Pink  was  made.  True  there  were  but  few 
exhibitors,  but  then  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  restore 
it  to  favour,  and  fashion  has  so  long  kept  the  florists 
flowers  in  the  background  that  many  began  to  despair 
of  ever  bringing  them  to  the  front  again.  Indeed, 
some  of  their  greatest  friends  had  told  me  that  the 
Pink  was  dead,  that  the  fine  old  varieties  were  quite 
lost,  but  that  possibly  a  few,  very  few,  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  amateurs.  It  was  therefore  a  grand 
proof  to  the  contrary  for  those  who  visited  the 
Aquarium  to  find  that  at  least  some  of  the  trade- 
growers  still  retain  their  love  for  the  beautiful  laced 
Pink. 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion  as  to  the  most  suitable 
varieties  for  showing.  As  to  the  apparent  objection  to 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Hooper  taking  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  prizes,  surely  those  who  are  to  reap  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  re-introduction  of  the  Pink — the 
trade-growers— should  be  the  heaviest  contributors, 
both  in  subscriptions  and  flowers  for  exhibition,  and 
thus  the  trade  subscriptions  should  be  devoted  to  the 
trade  exhibits.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  a  small 
amateur  to  compete,  either  with  blooms  or  in  the 
dresssing  of  the  flowers,  with  those  who  have  the  skill 
and  the  quantity  of  plants  in  culture  to  select  from, 
and  who  have  had  the  practice  of  years  in  exhibiting 
and  dressing.  Let  the  classes  be  distinct  from  each 
other,  each  one  providing  by  subscription  its  own 
funds,  and  then  there  can  be  no  ground  for  complaint. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  who  are  prepared  for  a  show 
in  1891  to  immediately  get  in  their  plants,  or  they  will 
have  little  chance  of  producing  exhibition  blooms  next 
June.  Let  each  and  all  the  lovers  of  the  Pink  do  their 
best,  and  we  may  have  a  grand  exhibition  in  the 
coming  season.  Let  there  be  an  united  effort  to 
re-introduce  such  plants  and  flowers  as  will  make  the 
garden  a  paradise  for  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour, 
form  and  aroma,  to  the  delight  of  the  olfactory  organs 
as  well  as  the  eye.  The  rich  perfume  of  a  well-kept 
garden  should  delight  all  who  are  privileged  to  enter 
the  home  of  Flora. —  William,  Wardill,  Luton. 

Seedling  Alpine  Auriculas. 

Having  harvested  a  considerable  amount  of  seed  from 
my  laced  Alpine  Auriculas,  I  sowed  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  ripe,  and  the  seeds  germinated  by  hundreds.  I 
find  this  the  best  plan  with  all  the  Primula  tribe,  for 
if  allowed  to  remain  dry  too  long  they  may  lay  for  six 
or  twelve  months  ere  they  show  any  vitality ;  I  have 
had  some  of  the  best  make  their  appearance  after  two 
years.  I  never  throw  away  the  soil  from  the  seed  pans 
under  two  years  at  any  time.  As  I  grow  all  my  Alpines 
in  the  border,  without  any  protection,  I  never  antici¬ 
pate  having  bloom  in  time  to  show  with  those  at  the 
Drill  Hall. —  W.  W. 

Pansies. 

Being  fond  of  Pansies,  I  read  with  interest  anything  I 
see  written  about  them.  In  your  issue  of  the  27th 
September,  I  noticed  a  short  note  signed  “  Devoniensis,  ” 
giving  his  experience  of  the  results  of  sowing  German, 
French,  English,  and  Scotch  saved  seed.  He  may  be 
right  in  the  estimate  he  forms  of  the  plants  obtained 
from  the  foreign  seed,  but  I  am  at  issue  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  results  of  his  experience  in  connection 
with  the  English  and  Scotch  seed.  One  of  two  things 
has  happened  with  him  ;  he  must  have  sown  one  for  the 
other  by  mistake,  or  the  seed  he  got  from  the  Scotch 
grower  must  have  been  a  miserably  poor  sample, 
carelessly  saved,  and  not  seed  saved  from  selected 
plants,  such  as  the  Scotch  growers  save  for  themselves, 
and  as  a  rule  send  out  to  their  customers. 

That  Pansies  may  be  grown  in  England  as  well  as 
they  are  grown  in  Scotland  1  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
but  that  has  not  yet  been  done  to  any  great  extent.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  when  any  of  our  Scotch 
growers  cross  the  Border,  and  exhibit  at  any  of  the 
English  shows,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  -which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  “John  Bull  ”  compels  him  to  admit  that,  as 
yet,  in  Pansy  growing  at  least  we  are  his  superiors. 
As  “Devoniensis”  writes  from  the  "West  of  England, 
I  may  inform  him  that  one  of  our  foremost  Scotch 
growers  staged  such  an  exhibit  at  the  Shrewsbury  show 
this  season,  as  drew  forth  the  highest  encomiums 


from  every  admirer  of  the  Pansy  who  visited  that 
great  exhibition,  and  it  was  admitted  by  every 
expert  there  that  a  finer  collection  of  well-grown 
Pansies  was  never  staged  there  or  anywhere  else. 
In  your  issue  of  last  week,  1  notice  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  “  Viola,”  and  who  is  one  that  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  writes  about,  and  who,  if  not  a  Scotchman 
has  sympathies  which  are  eminently  Scotch,  puts  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  not  only  so,  but  goes  so 
far  as  to  challenge  “Devoniensis  ”  to  mortal  combat  in 
favour  of  his  views  of  the  question.  If  “Devoni¬ 
ensis  ”  proves  game,  and  takes  up  the  challenge,  I  have 
not  the  least  fear  that  “Viola  ”  will  come  off  victorious, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  “  Devoniensis  ”  regarding  the 
merits  of  English  versus  Scotch  Pansies,  will  receive 
such  a  castigation  as  will  be  its  death-blow,  and 
another  victory  will  have  to  be  recorded  for  “puir  Auld 
Scotland.” — Pansy. 


AFRICAN  MARIGOLDS. 

A  little  egoism  peeps  out  clearly  in  the  remark  of 
“'W.C.”  last  week  that  Marigolds  are  grown  better  in 
Scotland  than  anywhere  else.  I  should  have  been 
very  pleased  to  have  exhibited  African  Marigolds 
against  Rothesay  growers  during  the  autumn,  and 
certainly  those  1  exhibited  in  London  on  three 
occasions  were  finer  than  the  Rothesay  growers  put  up 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  month.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
north,  only  orange  and  lemon-coloured  flowers  are 
recognised  on  exhibition  stands  ;  that  fact  shows  how 
florists’  rules  may  sit  like  an  “Old  Man  of  the  sea”  upon 
expansiveness  in  floriculture.  Here  in  the  south  no 
such  narrow  ideas  would  prevail,  but  classes  for  these 
fine  Marigolds  are  rare  here. 

For  one  person  in  the  kingdom  who  cultivates 
Marigolds  for  exhibition  purely,  one  thousand  grow 
them  for  garden  decoration,  and  these  prefer  a  fine 
strain  which  affords  variety  in  colouring.  To  shut  out 
the  rich  yellow  and  golden  tints  found  in  the  African 
Marigold  is  like  shutting  out  the  sunshine  on  a 
winter’s  day.  The  suggestion  that  our  strains  should 
be  limited  to  two  hues  only  is  too  utterly  absurd  for 
Southern  digestion.  In  the  south,  too,  where  striped 
French  Marigolds  are  seldom  exhibited  for  prizes,  the 


dwarf  compact-habited  large-flowered  and  varied-hued, 
French  forms  are  in  most  favour. 

These  plants  form  solid  compact  bunches  about  16-in. 
in  height,  and  as  wide  or  more  so,  and  are  literally 
covered  with  rich  handsome  flowers,  striped,  self,  and 
tipped.  The  old  striped  strain  consists  of  plants  which 
grow  literally  all  over  the  place,  and  sprawl  over 
everything  near.  Our  floral  tastes  in  the  south  are 
evidently  broader  than  are  those  of  Scotland. — Alex. 
Dean. 


On  p.  77,  “W.  C.,”  Rothesay,  refers  to  your  comments 
on  Mr.  A.  Dean’s  African  Marigolds.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  in  Scotland  the  strains 
which  come  varied  are  everywhere  avoided,  and  that 
only  the  pure  lemon  and  the  pure  orange  strains  are 
recognised  by  exhibitors.  At  Perth,  where  African 
Marigolds  are  about  the  most  keenly-contested  exhibits 


in  the  show,  I  staged  twelve  blooms  of  four  shades  of 
colour  at  the  last  exhibition,  and  among  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  men  who  have  been  competing  with 
African  Marigolds  at  the  various  shows  in  the  country 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  men  should  know 
what  is  wanted.  My  blooms  were  placed  first  by  the 
judges,  and  what  may  surprise  “  W.  C.”  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  exhibitors,  without  exception,  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  got  their  right  place.  Flow  I 
considered  that  having  so  much  variety,  coupled  with 
good  blooms,  was  greatly  in  my  favour.  I  mention 
this  incident  merely  to  show  what  is  done  in  this 
district.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  like  to  have  the 
pure  lemon  and  the  pure  orange,  but  as  many  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  as  we  can  get  also.  —  P.  McCowan, 
Hamilton  House  Gardens,  Perth. 

- .j. - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. — The 
acting  directors  of  this  society  met  on  Friday  evening, 
Mr.  Alexander  Robson,  vice-chairman,  presiding.  The 
draft  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  showing  a 
surplus  of  £60  6s.  5 d.,  were  approved  of.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  was  fixed  for  to-day  (Saturday 
11th).  The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  request  Mr. 
James  Murray  Garden,  Advocate,  Aberdeen,  to  continue 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  society. 
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THE  FRUIT  SHOW  AT  THE 

GUILDHALL. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  never  has  there  been  in  this 
country  such  a  magnificent  display  of  our  principal 
hardy  fruits— Apples  and  Pears — as  was  on  exhibition 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  London  ;  never,  indeed,  since  the  great 
show  in  St.  James’s  Hall  has  there  ever  been  anything 
approaching  it.  As  our  readers  are  aware  from  recent 
announcements  in  our  columns,  the  show  was  organised 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  ot  Fruiterers,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  “the  restoration  and  improvements  of 
orchards  and  the  growth  of  hardy  fruits  in  our  home¬ 
steads  and  cottage  gardens,”  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
first  exhibition  held  by  the  Company  is  concerned,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  be 
present,  unqualified  success  attended  their  well-meant 
efforts.  What  promised,  from  the  extraordinary 
thinness  of  the  crops  this  year,  to  be  of  almost  insig¬ 
nificant  proportions,  rsally  proved  to  be  a  surprising 


revelation,  for  few  could  have  imagined  that  in  such 
a  season  could  such  a  truly  magnificent  array  of 
the  very  best  the  country  produces  have  been  got 
together.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  211, 
who  among  them  made  419  entries,  the  number  in 
some  of  the  classes,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  numbering  over  thirty.  The  total  number 
of  plates  requisitioned  by  the  exhibitors  was  nearly 
4, 500  ;  and  the  area  of  tabling  required  was  no  less  than 
3,900  ft.  super.  The  great  hall  of  Gog  and  Magog  held 
only  a  tithe  of  the  wondrously  fine  fruit  sent  in  ;  the 
Art  Gallery,  Council  Chambers,  Committee  Rooms 
and  approaches  all  had  to  made  use  of,  in  providing 
the  space  required.  For  the  purposes  of  classification 
the  Court  of  the  Company  which  had  the  assistance  of  a 
small  body  of  well-known  experts,  arranged  the  fruit 
display  into  seven  sections,  with  two  additional  ones 
for  jams  and  preserves.  Very  properly  also,  in  order 
to  place  exhibitors  from  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  on  a  comparative  equality,  in  sections  one  to 
four,  the  country  was  divided  into  three  zones  as 
follows  (1)  Northern  Zone.  —  The  counties  of 
Northumberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Notting¬ 


hamshire,  Lincolnshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
Leicestershire,  Rutland,  Flint,  Denbighshire,  Car¬ 
narvonshire,  Anglesea,  Merionethshire,  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Radnorshire.  (2)  South¬ 
western  Zone. — The  counties  of  Cornwall  (and  Scilly 
Islands),  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire, 
Glamorganshire,  and  Brecknockshire.  (3)  South¬ 
eastern  Zone. — The  counties  of  Hants  (and  the  Isle 
of  Wight),  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Berkshire,  Middlesex, 
London,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Northamptonshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire. 

Placing  the  productions  of  each  zone  in  the  order  of 
merit  brought  out  by  the  exhibition,  it  will  surprise  no 
one  to  learn  that  the  south-eastern  carried  the  palm,  the 
South-western  standing  second.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  grand 
field  day  for  the  men  of  Kent,  who  triumphed  all  along 
the  line  in  those  competitions  in  which  the  produce  of 


the  Garden  of  England  was  allowed  to  compete.  To  Mr. 
Woodward,  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham 
Court,  Maidstone,  is  the  great  credit  due  of  attaining 
champion  honours,  for,  with  remarkably  fino  samples 
all  round,  he  secured  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Fruiterers 
Company  for  the  best  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
shown  by  gardeners  and  amateurs,  open  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  several  other  first  prizes. 

The  honour  of  showing  the  finest  single  dish  of 
Apples  in  the  exhibition  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow, 
Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  whose  remark¬ 
able  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  constituted  the  finest 
dish  ever  seen.  Each  fruit  was  perfect  in  outline,  free 
from  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  and  weighed  in  the 
aggregate  8 lbs.  14  ozs.  ,the  individual  specimens  ranging 
from  27  ozs.  to  30  ozs.  each.  They  were  grown  under 
glass,  planted  out  at  Llandudno,  on  a  tree  about  six  years 
old,  which  this  season  carried  seventeen  grand  fruits. 
Mr.  Barlow  had  also  noble  specimens  of  Gloria  Mundi, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Hawthornden, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  the  old  Catshead  ;  and  among 
his  cleanly  grown  collection  of  Pears,  superb  specimens 
of  Beurre  Bachelier  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

The  demands  on  our  space  do  not  permit  cf  our 
going  closely  into  details,  nor  would  it  serve  any 


useful  purpose  to  merely  repeat  the  names  of  varieties 
which  figured  conspicuously  in  the  leading  collections  ; 
and  which  may  be  learnt  from  the  list  of  awards  of 
merit  which  we  append.  We  may,  however,  usefully 
record  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  constituted  the 
Gold  Medal  collection.  The  samples  w'hich  Mr. 
Woodward  staged  were  of  uniformly  high  merit 
throughout,  large  in  size,  and  beautifully  coloured 
where  colour  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  any 
particular  variety.  The  Apples  were  Warner’s  King, 
Belle  Dubois,  Stone’s  Apple,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Royal  Russet, 
Golden  Spire,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
New  Hawthornden,  The  Queen,  Flower  of  Kent, 
Bismarck,  Ribston  Pippin,  Northern  DumpliDg, 
Minchall  Crab,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Alfriston, 
Lady  Henniker,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lord  Derby, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Grenadier,  Washington,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  and  Calville  Malingre.  The  Pears  were 
General  Totleben,  Doyenne  de  Merode,  Emile  d’Heyst, 
Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  Hacon’s  Incomparable, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Yineuse,  Glou  Morceau,  Catillac,  Doyenne 
d’Alengon,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Noveau  Poiteau,  and  Beurie  Benoist. 

The  show  of  Grapes  was  limited  in  quantity,  but 
included  a  few  very  fine  examples.  Mr.  Allan,  of 
Gunton  Park,  with  perfectly  finished  Lady  Downes, 
Black  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc  (very 
fine),  and  Black  Hamburgh,  secured  the  Silver  Medal 
for  six  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
Gunnersbury,  being  a  good  second  ;  and  for  three 
bunches  of  Muscats,  and  the  same  number  of  other  white 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  gardener,  Coddington  Hall, 
Newark,  secured  the  premier  award  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Royal  Vineyard,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and 
Golden  Queen,  all  good  and  well  ripened  samples.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston,  with  superb  specimens  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  White  Tokay,  Barbarossa,  and  Gros 
Colmar,  wonderfully  fine  bunches  and  berries,  was 
awarded  extra  prizes  in  both  classes,  being  ruled  out  of 
the  competition  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
terms  of  the  schedule. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  has  since  been  visited  by 
many  thousands  of  persons. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Section'  I. — Cottagers,  Northern  Zone. 

Class  1. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  John  Wilson,  Latham, 
Ormskirk  ;  second,  John  Cope,  Hermitage,  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire  ;  third,  R.  Hird,  Freshfield,  Forraby, 
Lancashire  ;  fourth,  J.  S.  Baron,  Ley  land,  Lancashire. 

Class  2. — Single  dish  of  five  cooking  Apples  :  First, 
T.  J.  Pullett,  82,  Russell  Street,  Loughborough  ;  second, 
J.  S.  Baron,  Leyland,  Lancashire;  third,  G.  Berrington, 
Julian  Road,  Ludlow,  Shropshire  ;  fourth,  C.  Leeson, 
Melton  Road,  Wrawby,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

Class  3. — Three  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  T.  J.  Pullett,  Lough¬ 
borough  ;  second,  J.  S.  Baron,  Leyland  ;  third,  J. 
Cope,  Rugeley  ;  fourth,  R.  Weatherell,  Skelton, 
Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Class  4.  —  Single  dish  of  five  dessert  Apples  :  First, 
T.  J.  Pullett,  Loughborough  ;  second,  J.  S.  Baron, 
Leyland  ;  third,  J.  Weatherell,  Skelton. 

Class  5. — Three  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (which 
may  include  Pears,  Medlars,  Quinces,  Nuts,  Walnuts, 
Plums,  Damscns,  and  any  other  hardy  fruit  not  named 
above),  one  variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  R.  Weatherell, 
Skelton . 

Class  6. — Two  dishes  of  five  Tomatos,  one  variety 
in  each  dish  :  First,  withheld  ;  second,  C.  Leeson, 
Melton  Road,  Wrawby,  Brigg. 

Section  I.— Cottagers,  South-western  Zone. 

Class  1. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  John  Copp,  Brimley, 
Teignmouth ;  second,  Allan  Williams,  Bodenliam, 
Leominster  ;  third,  H.  J.  Hooper,  East  Coker,  Yeovil  ; 
fourth,  Wm.  Yates,  Coventry. 

Class  2. — Single  dish  of  five  cooking  Apples  :  First, 
A.  Williams;  second,  S.  French,  Marstow,  Hereford¬ 
shire  ;  third,  W.  Yates,  Coventry  ;  fourth,  H.  J. 
Hooper,  Yeovil. 

Class  3.  — Three  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  S.  French,  Marstow  ; 
second,  A.  Williams,  Leominster  ;  third,  W.  lhites, 
Coventry  ;  fourth,  H.  J.  Hooper,  Yeovil. 

Class  4. — Single  dish  of  five  dessert  Apples  :  First, 
S.  French,  Marstow  ;  second,  A.  Williams,  Leominster  ; 
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third,  H.  J.  Hooper,  Yeovil  ;  fourth,  W.  Yates, 
Coventry. 

Class  5. — Three  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  (which  may 
include  Pears,  Medlars,  Quinces,  Nuts,  Walnuts,  Plums, 
Damsons,  and  any  other  hardy  fruits  not  named  above), 
one  variety  in  each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Class  6. — Two  dishes  of  five  Tomatos,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  First,  W.  Yates,  Coventry. 

Section  I. — Cottagers,  South-eastern  Zone. 

Class  1. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Wm.  Jacob,  High  Street, 
Petworth  ;  second,  W.  Waghorn,  Allington,  Maid¬ 
stone  ;  third,  Hy.  Newman,  2,  Ocklinge  Road,  East¬ 
bourne  ;  fourth,  J.  Fasham,  Northdown,  Margate. 

Class  2. — Single  dish  of  five  cooking  Apples  :  First, 
W.  Jacob,  Petworth  ;  second,  W.  Pulling,  Hill  Top, 
Tillington,  Petworth,  Sussex;  third,  J.  Ewer,  Woolmer 
Green,  Stevenage  ;  fourth,  W.  Waghorn,  Allington. 

Class  3. — Three  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  W.  Pulling,  Petworth  ; 
second,  AY.  AYaghorn,  Allington  ;  third,  AY.  Jacob, 
Petworth. 

Class  4. — Single  dish  of  five  dessert  Apples  :  First, 
G.  Baynes,  East  Street.  Roehford,  Essex  ;  second,  AY. 
Jacob,  Petworth ;  third,  J.  Sheppard,  Chari  wood, 
Surrey ;  fourth,  G.  Phillips,  Moleside  Cottage,  Brook- 
ham  Green,  Surrey. 

Class  5.— Three  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (which 
may  include  Pears,  Medlars,  Quinces,  Nuts,  AValnuts, 
Plums,  Damsons,  and  any  other  hardy  fruit  not  named 
above),  one  variety  in  each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Class  6. — Two  dishes  of  five  Tomatos,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  First,  AV.  F.  Beach,  Gubert  House,  East¬ 
bourne  ;  second,  John  Aludge,  8,  Kingswood  Road, 
Penge,  Surrey  ;  third,  H.  A.  Grindiod,  St.  Stephens, 
Tunbridge,  Kent. 

Section  II. — Tenant  Farmers,  Northern  Zone. 

Class  7. —Six  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  J.  Doncaster,  Halloughton, 
Southwell,  Nottinghamshire. 

Class  S. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  No  award. 

Class  9. — Three  dishes  of  five  table  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  J.  Doncaster,  Halloughton. 

Class  10. — Three  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Class  11. — Three  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (which 
may  include  Quinces,  Medlars,  Plums,  Damsons,  Nuts, 
or  AValnuts,  or  any  other  hardy  fruit  not  named  above), 
one  variety  in  each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Section  II. — Tenant  Farmers,  South-western 
ZONE.- 

Class  7. — Six  dishes  of  five  cookiug  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  J.  Davies,  Bunhill, 
Bodenham,  Leominster ;  second,  AY.  Morgan,  Dunmore, 
Hereford  ;  third,  J.  Hyde,  Calderwell,  Bodenham, 
Leominster. 

Class  8. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  J.  Davis,  Bunhill ;  second, 
AV.  Morgan,  Dunmore  ;  third,  J.  Hyde,  Calderwell. 

Class  9. — Three  dishes  of  five  table  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  first,  J.  Davies,  Bunhill  ;  second, 
J.  Hyde,  Calderwell  ;  third,  AY.  Helyar,  East  Coker, 
near  Yeovil. 

Class  10. — Three  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  First,  J.  Davies,  Bunhill. 

Class  11. — Three  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (which 
may  include  Quinces,  Medlars,  Plums,  Damsons,  Nuts, 
or  AValnuts,  or  any  other  hardy  fruit  not  named  above), 
one  variety  in  each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Section  II. — Tenant  Farmers,  South-eastern 
Zone. 

Class  7. — Six  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  R.  AYebb,  Beenham,  near 
Reading,  Berks  ;  second,  R.  Cawthorn,  The  Grove, 
Fordham,  near  Soham. 

Class  8. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  R.  AVebb,  Beenham  ; 
second,  H.  Manser,  OmersFarm,  Northdown,  Margate  ; 
third,  R.  Cawthorn,  Fordham  ;  extra,  AV.  W.  Bull, 
Bishops  Ramsden,  Billericay,  Essex. 

Class  9.— Three  dishes  of  five  table  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  R.  Webb,  Beenham  ; 
second,  R.  Cawthorn,  Fordham;  third,  W.  A.  Medhurst, 
Chobham  Farm,  Chobham,  Surrey. 

Class  10.— Three  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  No  awards. 

Class  11.— Three  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (which 
may  include  Quinces,  Medlars,  Plums,  Damsons,  Nuts, 
or  AValnuts,  or  any  other  hardy  fruit  not  named  above), 
one  variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  W.  AV.  Bull,  Bishops 
Ramsden  ;  second,  R.  Cawthorn,  Fordham. 


Section  III. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners, 
Northern  Zone. 

Class  12. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish.  First,  Air.  J.  Crawford,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Thorpe,  Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent. 
One  exhibitor  only. 

Class  13. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  AV.  Ingram,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham  ; 
second,  Air.  H.  Price,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Roberts,  Esq., 
Oldfield,  Upton,  Chester  ;  third,  not  awarded. 

Class  14. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking,  and  three 
dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one  variety  in  each  dish  : 
First,  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House, 
Castleton,  Alanchester  ;  second,  Air.  H.  Price,  Upton, 
Chester  ;  third,  not  awarded. 

Class  15. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  First,  Mr.  James  Hunter,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  Lainbton  Castle,  Durham  ;  second, 
Air.  William  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle  ;  third,  Air.  John 
Crawford,  Coddington  Hall. 

Class  16. — Six  dishes  of  five  dessert  Pears,  one  variety 
in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  James  Hunter,  Lambton 
Castle  ;  second,  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J. P.  ;  third, 
Air.  John  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall. 

Class  17. — Six  dishes  of  five  cooking  Pears,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  withheld  ;  second,  Air. 
John  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall  ;  third  not  awarded. 

Class  18. — Six  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (as  in  class 
11),  one  variety  in  each  dish  :  No  entry. 

Section  III. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners,  South¬ 
western  Zone. 

Class  12. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  S.  T.  AVright,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Lee-Campbell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court, 
Hereford  ;  second,  Air.  T.  Parker,  gardener  to  Airs. 
Evans,  Aloreton  Court,  Hereford  ;  third,  Air.  S.  Kidley, 
gardener,  East  Coker,  Yeovil. 

Class  13.  —Twelve  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  Thos.  Parker,  Alore¬ 
ton  Court ;  second,  Air.  S.  T.  AVright,  Glewston  Court  ; 
third,  Air.  S.  Kidley,  East  Coker. 

Class  14. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking,  and  three 
dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one  variety  in  each  dish  : 
First,  Air.  S.  T.  AArright,  Glewston  Court  ;  second,  Air. 
AV.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Alarston, 
Frome  ;  third,  Air.  Thos.  Parker,  Aloreton  Court. 

Class  15.  —Twelve  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety  in 
each  dish  :  First,  Air.  AV.  Iggulden,  Alarston.  One 
competitor  only. 

Class  16. — Six  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  AV.  Iggulden,  Marston; 
second,  Air.  Thomas  Parker,  Aloreton  Court ;  third,  Air. 
S.  T.  AVright,  Glewston  Court. 

Class  17. — Six  dishes  of  five  cooking  Pears,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  No  competition. 

Class  18. — Six  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (as  in  class 
2),  one  variety  in  each  dish. 

Section  III. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners,  South¬ 
eastern  Zone. 

Class  12. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  George  Woodward, 
gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Barham  Court,  Alaid- 
stone  ;  second,  Air.  J.  Turner,  gardener  to  R.  H. 
Coombe,  Esq.,  Pierrepont,  Farnham,  Surrey ;  third, 
Air.  A.  AVaterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq., 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent  ;  fourth,  Air.  T.  Turton, 
Alaiden  Erleigh  ;  extra,  Air.  F.  Aliller,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Alargate. 

Class  13. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  cooking  Apples,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  G.  AVoodward,  Barham 
Court  ;  second,  Air.  AV.  S.  Skinner,  farmer,  Beresford, 
Boughton,  Kent  ;  third,  Air.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to 
Col.  Eyre,  AVelford  Park,  Newbury  ;  fourth,  Air.  F. 
Bridger,  Penshurst  Place,  Kent  ;  extra,  Air.  A. 
AAraterman,  Preston  Hall. 

Class  14. — Three  dishes  of  five  cooking,  and  three 
dishes  of  five  dessert  Apples,  one  variety  in  each  dish  : 
First,  Air.  F.  Bridger  ;  second,  Air.  T.  Turton,  gardener 
to  Jno.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Alaiden  Erleigh,  Reading; 
third,  Air.  E.  H.  Caterer,  gardener  to  Thos.  Arnall, 
Esq.,  Brookside,  Heddington  Hill,  Oxford  ;  fourth, 
Air.  C.  F.  Prangnell,  Holloway  Gardens,  AUrginia 
AATater,  Surrey  ;  extra,  Air.  AV.  Goaring,  gardener  to 
C.  J.  H.  Tower,  Esq.,  AVeald  Hall,  Brentwood  ;  extra, 
Air.  A.  Waterman,  Preston  Hall. 

Class  15. — Twelve  dishes  of  five  Pears,  one  variety 
in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Air. 
Chas.  Blick,  gardener  to  Alartin  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes 
Common,  Hayes,  Kent ;  third,  Air.  T.  Turton,  Alaiden 


Erleigh  ;  fourth,  Air.  G.  Trinder,  The  Gardens,  Dogmers- 
field  Park,  A\Tinchfield,  Hants  ;  extra,  Air.  T.  Dunn, 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  AAr.  Truscott,  Oakleigh,  East 
Grins tead,  Sussex. 

Class  16. — Six  dishes  of  five  dessert  Pears,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  AY  in.  Allan,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich  ;  second,  Air.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to 
A.  Cox,  Esq.,  Presdales,  AVare,  Herts.  ;  third,  Air  C. 
Blick,  Hayes  Common,  Kent ;  fourth,  Lady  F.  Fletcher, 
Ken  ward,  Yalding. 

Class  17. — Six  dishes  of  five  cooking  Pears,  one 
variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  G.  AVoodward ;  second, 
Air.  AV.  Dance,  gardener  to  Airs.  Lowe,  Gosfield  Hall, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  third,  Air.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener 
to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 

Class  18. — Six  dishes  of  other  hardy  fruit  (as  in  Class 
11),  one  variety  in  each  dish  :  First,  Air.  J.  Sheppard, 
AVoolverstone  Gardens,  Ipswich;  second,  Air.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  third,  Air.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield  Park. 

Section  IV. — Nurserymen  and  Trade  Growers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Class  19. — Collection  of  hardy  fruit  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  exhibitors,  each  collection  to  cover 
not  more  than  15  ft.  run  on  tables  8  ft.  wide.  For 
these  collections  money  prizes  are  not  offered,  but  the 
Judges  will  award  for  those  which  are  meritorious  the 
framed  Certificate  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fruiterers.  Northern  Zone,  Certificate :  No  award. 
South-western  Zone,  Certificate-  to  Air.  Henry  Berwick, 
Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  and  Air.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington,  Heie- 
fordshire.  South-eastern  Zone,  Certificates  :  Alessrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Alaidstone,  Kent;  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley  ;  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham  ;  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  A.  J.  Thomas,  Sitting- 
bourne  ;  James  A7eitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chis¬ 
wick  ;  J.  Clarke,  Albion  Nursery,  Farnham.  Award  of 
Alerit  :  Alessrs.  Balcliin  &  Sons,  Hassocks  Nursery, 
Sussex;  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt ;  AYm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross  ;  A.  AAryatt,  Hatton,  Aliddlesex  ;  W. 
Taylor,  Hampton. 

Section  V. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Silver  Aledal  of  the  Fruiterers  Company  and 
money  prizes. 

Class  20. — Six  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  distinct 
varieties  :  First,  Air.  Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Hall ;  second, 
Air.  George  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Alessrs.  De 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton  ;  third,  Air.  A\T. 
Iggulden,  Alarston  ;  extra  prize,  Air.  J.  H.  Goodaere, 
Elvaston  Castle. 

Class  21. — Six  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  three  AIus- 
cats,  and  three  other  white  varieties  ;  First,  Air.  John 
Crawford,  Coddington  Hall ;  second,  Air.  AAT.  Iggulden, 
Alarston  ;  third,  not  awarded  ;  extra  prize,  Air.  J.  H. 
Goodaere,  Elvaston  Castle. 

Class  22. — Six  dishes  of  five  Tomatos,  one  variety 
in  each  dish  ;  First,  withheld  ;  second,  H.  H.  Hurnard, 
Esq.,  Gurney’s  Alanor,  Hingham,  Attleborough,  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  third,  Air.  R.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Bower, 
Esq.,  The  Brae,  Alinchinhampton,  Gloucester  ;  extra 
prize,  Air.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the  Hon.  W. 
P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  Surrey. 

Section  VI. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Class  23. — Collection  of  fifty  dishes  of  fruit,  to  consist 
of  thirty  varieties  of  Apples,  and  twenty  varieties  of 
Pears,  five  specimens  in  each  dish  :  First,  Gold  Aledal, 
Air.  George  AVoodward,  Barham  Court  ;  second,  Silver- 
gilt  Aledal,  Air.  C.  Davies,  The  Mote  Garden,  Alaidstone  ; 
third,  Silver  Aledal,  Air.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  Elvaston 
Castle  ;  extra,  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill  House. 

Section  VII. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners  within 

a  Radius  of  Seven  AIiles  from  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Class  24. — Twelve  dishes  or  less  of  hardy  fruit,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  exhibitors,  one  variety  in  each 
dish  :  First,  AALlliam  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  Streatham  Hill,  S.AY.  ;  second,  Lady 
Whitehead,  Highfield  House,  Catford  Bridge,  Kent  ; 
third,  Air.  F.  Alinchiner,  Park  House,  Avenue  Road, 
Penge,  Surrey. 

Section  VIII. — Jams  and  Preserves,  Traders 

AND  AIaNUFACTURERS. 

Class  25. — Collections  of  Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves 
of  various  kinds,  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitors, 
made  of  British-grown  fruit  only,  each  collection  to 
cover  not  more  than  6  ft.  run  on  tables  3  ft.  wide  : 
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Certificate,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Fishmongers’  Hall 
Offices,  for  Bottled  Fruit ;  The  Britannia  Fruit  Preserv¬ 
ing  Company,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  for  Bottled  fruit; 
Messrs.  Chivers  &  Son,  Histon,  Cambridge,  for  Bottled 
Fruit  and  Jam  ;  Messrs.  Beach  &  Sons,  Ealing  Road, 
Brentford,  for  .Tam  ;  Harrod  Stores  (Ld.),  Brompton 
Road,  London,  for  Jam  ;  Goodhew  &  Son,  Border, 
Sittingbourne,  for  Jam. 

Section  TX. — Jams  and  Preserves,  Cottagers 
and  Amateurs. 

Class  26. — Four  Jars  of  Jam,  distinct  sorts  :  First, 
Mrs.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  Surrey ;  second, 
Mrs.  Emma  Wood,  70,  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick 
Square;  third,  Mrs.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens; 
fourth,  Mrs.  S.  IJ.  Goodwin,  Merryworth,  Kent. 

Class  27.— Four  bottles  of  old  Fruit,  distinct  sorts  : 
First,  Mrs.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  Surrey  ; 
second,  Mr  John  Taylor,  Holee  Hall,  Cheshire;  third, 
Mrs.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby  ; 
fourth,  withheld. 

Class  28.— Four  bottles  of  whole  fruit  preserved  in 
syrup,  distinct  sorts  :  First,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Budden,  65, 
Freshfield  Road,  Brighton  ;  second,  Mrs.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby  ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Barnes,  Stoodley,  Tiverton,  Devon  ;  fourth,  not 
awarded. 

Class  29. — Four  bottles  of  Fruit  Jellies,  distinct 
sorts:  First,  Mrs.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Carshalton, 
Surrey  ;  second,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Woolverstone,  Ips¬ 
wich  ;  third,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Sewardstone,  Chingford, 
Essex  ;  fourth,  Mrs.  J.  Macdonald,  Clyde  Villa,  West 
Hill  Road,  Wandsworth. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  for  Marie  Benoist  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice  Pears  ;  Lord  Derby,'  Lady  Henniker, 
King  of  Tomkins  County,  and  Reinette  de  Canada 
Apples  ;  and  Guigne  de  Winkler  Cherry. 

British  Fruit  Growers’  Association  : — Mr.  C.  Herrin, 
Warner’s  King  Apple  ;  Mr.  Hammond,  Monarch  Plum; 
Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Peasgood  Nonsuch  Apple  ;  P.  Crowle}', 
Esq.,  Bismarck  Apple;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pear;  and  Mr.  G.  Harris, 
Hacon’s  Incomparable  Pear. 

S.  Barlow, Esq„  for  Peasgood’s Nonsuch,  GloriaMundi, 
and  Cornish  Aromatic  Apples,  and  Beurre  Bachelier 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears. 

Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury,  for  Ecklinville, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Mere  de  Menage  Apples. 

Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  for  Duchess  Pear,  and 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  and  Golden  Noble  Apples. 

Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court,  for  Belle  Dubois, 
Stone’s,  and  Washington  Apples,  aH  Marie  Benoist, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears. 

Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  for  Striped  Beaufin  and 
Mother  Apples,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears. 

Mr.  Jas.  D.  Dean,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear. 

Mr.  Start,  West  Farleigh,  for  Lord  Derby  and 
Stone’s  Apples. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  for  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Gascoigne’s  Seedling  Apples  ; 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  and  Monarch  Plum. 

Mr.  Cummins,  The  Grange,  for  Bismarck  and  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  Apples,  and  Salwey  Peach. 

Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh,  for  Beurre  Diel  Pear, 
and  Frogmore  Prolific,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  'Warner’s  King,  Mere  de  Menage,  The  Queen, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Adams’s  Pearmain,  Rosemary 
Russet,  and  Cockle  Pippin  Apples  ;  and  Easter  Beurre, 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  for  Marie  Louise, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
and  Emile  d’Heyst  Pears,  and  Mere  de  Menage  Apple. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pearce,  for  Gooseberry  Apple. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &Sons,  for  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Warner’s  King,  Sandringham,  Bismarck,  King  of 
Pippins,  and  Alfriston  Apples. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  Pear,  and  Braddick’s  Nonpareil  and  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  Apples. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Duchess  d’An- 
gouleme,  Conseillerdela  Cour,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice 
Pears,  and  Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle  and 
Hereford  Pearmain  Apples, 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Lady  Henniker  Apple. 

Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Hereford,  for  Tyler’s  Kernel,  York¬ 
shire  Beauty,  Warner’s  King,  Stirling  Castle  and 
Striped  Beaufin  Apples,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Pear. 


Messrs.  J.  Laing  &Sons,  for  Stone’s  Apple,  Warner’s 
King,  Bismarck,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville  and 
Blenheim  Orange  Apples. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  for  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Lord 
Suffield  Apples. 

Mr.  William  Tayler,  Hampton,  for  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle  Pear. 

Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  for  Bedfordshire  Foundling 
Apple. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  Gibbon,  Seaford  Grange,  Pershore, 
for  Grand  Duke  Plum  and  The  Malster  Apple. 

Mr.  Henry  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  for  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Royal 
Russet  Apples. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks  Gate,  for  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Mother,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apples. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Landsberger  Reinette, 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Wellington,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Reinette  de  Caux,  Reinette 
de  Canada,  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Mabbott’s 
Pearmain,  and  Cockle  Pippin  Apples. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Thomas,  Sittingbourne,  for  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Glory  of  England 
Apples,  and  General  Todleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Beurre  de  1’Assomption  Pears. 

English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co.,  for  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Egremont  Russet, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Orange  Apples. 

Messrs.  Jarpian  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  Nelson  Codlin  and 
Alfriston  Apples. 

Mr.  Webb,  Beenham,  for  Wellington,  Cox’s  Orange, 
and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  Apples. 

Mr.  F.  Bridger,  Penshurst  Place,  for  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Pott’s  Seedling, 
Stirling  Castle,  The  Queen,  and  Wealthy  Apples. 

Mr.  W.  Goaring,  Brentwood,  for  The  Queen  Apple. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  Woolverstone  Park,  for  Blenheim 
Orange  Apple. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  Ealing,  for  Ribston  Pippin  Apple. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Prangwell,  Virginia  Water,  for  King  of  the 
Pippins  Apple. 

Mr.  R.  Silk,  Margate,  for  Newton  Wonder  Pippin 
Apple. 

Mr.  S.  Arnold,  Oxford,  for  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Warner’s  King  Apples. 

Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Ealing,  for  Alfriston  and  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples. 

Mr.  W.  Skinner,  for  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearmain  Apples. 

Miss  Grace  Harriman,  for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple. 

Mr.  Chas.  Blick,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Magnate, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  Glou  Morceau  Pears. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton,  for  Durondeau,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Marie  Louise  d’lTccle,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
General  Todleben  Pears. 

Mr.  W.  Blest,  Wateringbury,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear. 

Mr.  Woodward,  Barham  Court,  for  Stone’s  Apple, 
Golden  Spire,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Flower  of  Kent,  and 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples,  and  Catillac,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  General  Todleben  Pears. 

Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield,  for  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  and  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry. 

Mr.  J.  Dunn,  East  Grinstead,  for  Beurre  d’ Anjou 
Pear. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  for  Doyenne  du  Comice 
and  Bergamot  d’Esperen  Pears. 

Mr.  R.  Silk,  Margate,  for  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  Beurre  d’Esperen  Pears. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  for  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear. 

Mr.  Prangwell,  for  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  Apple. 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  for  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Pit¬ 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Emile  d’Heyst  Pears. 

Mr.  Buck,  for  Magnate  and  Beurre  Diel  Pears. 

Mr.  Neighbour,  for  Beurre  Bachelier  Pear. 

Mr.  Miller,  Northdown,  Margate,  for  Frogmore 
Prolific  and  Emperor  Alexander  Apples. 

Mr.  Ings,  for  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  Apple. 

Mr.  Wm.  Goaring,  for  Cox’s  Pomona  Apple. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner,  Bough  ton  Monchelsea,  for  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Lady  Henniker,  and  Stone’s  Apples. 

Mr.  Caterer,  for  Prince  Albert,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Blenheim  Orange  Apples. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  for  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Warner’s  King,  Gloria  Mundi,  Queen  Caroline,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  and  Chaurnontel  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears. 

Mr.  Turner,  Farnham,  for  Alfriston  and  the  Queen 
Apples. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  for  Mere  de  Menage,  Prince  Albert,  and 
Brabant  Bellefleur  Apples. 

Mr.  H.  Hurnard,  for  Lady  Henniker  Apple. 

Mr.  Turner,  Pierrepont,  for  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apples. 

Mr.  Tallack,  for  Summer  Pippin  Apple. 

Mr.  F.  Miller,  for  Lady  Sudeley,  Cornish  Gillifiower, 
and  Gravenstein  Apples. 

Mr.  Skinner,  for  Mother  Apple. 

Mr.  Baynes,  for  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  Apple. 

Mr.  A.  Cook,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice  Pears. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  for  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear. 

Mr.  Parker,  for  Golden  Noble,  Warner’s  King, 
Tyler’s  Kernel,  and  Potts’  Seedling  Apples. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  for  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  Apple. 

Mr.  Parker,  Hereford,  for  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch 
Apple. 

Mr.  A.  AVilliams,  Hereford,  for  Stirling  Castle  Apple. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Benoist, 
and  Beurre  Diel  Pears. 

Mr.  Minchener,  for  Golden  Noble  Apple. 

Mr.  Altman,  for  Blenheim  Orange  Apple. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Yeovil,  for  Coker’s  Seedling  Apple. 

- - 

TOMATOS  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

I  do  not  know  who  made  the  award  to  the  Tomatos  at 
the  Guildhall  Show,  but  I  thought  the  disqualifying  of 
the  six  dishes  shown  by  Mr.  Waite  to  have  been  very 
unfortunate.  The  schedule  asked  for  six  dishes  of 
Tomatos,  one  variety  in  each  dish.  Although  on  the 
face  of  it  obviously  intended  to  ask  for  six  distinct 
varieties  ;  yet,  as  worded,  it  simply  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  only  one  variety  should  be  in  a  dish,  and 
that  the  samples  be  not  mixed.  Thus,  had  anyone 
shown  one  variety  only  in  all  the  dishes  he  would  have 
been  strictly  within  the  terms  of  a  very  badly  drawn 
class. 

But  the  point  of  contention  is,  how  is  it  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  presumably  six  varie¬ 
ties  were  meant,  for  anyone  to  show  the  best  exhibition 
type,  viz.,  the  smooth,  round,  scarlet  forms!  Which 
are  distinct  and  which  are  not  ?  Emphatically,  were 
there  set  up  under  precisely  similar  circumstances 
dishes  of  Perfection,  Hackwood  Park,  Trophy, 
Mikado,  Conference  and  Ham  Green  Favourite — if  the 
fruits  were  selected  fairly  even,  I  would  defy  any  score 
of  judges  to  tell  which  was  which.  I  could  show 
Conference  which  no  one  could  distinguish  from  Per¬ 
fection  or  any  other  similar  variety,  and  yet  who  will 
deny  that  Conference  is  not  a  distinct  variety  ? 

I  have  before  shown,  and  repeat,  that  in  the  selection 
of  all  kinds,  the  finest  and  handsomest  fruits  being 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
process  is  to  produce  identity  of  character.  If  a  class 
for  half-a-dozen  varieties  choose  to  demand  that  one 
shall  be  yellow,  another  brick-red,  another  sutured, 
another  oval  and  so  on,  then  distinctness  of  character 
may  be  found  ;  but  as  schedules  are  drawn  now,  and 
having  regard  to  the  universal  taste  for  handsome, 
smooth,  round,  scarlet  fruits,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
fruits,  even  though  of  sorts  nearly  or  absolutely  allied, 
will  be  chosen  for  competition  by  cultivators. — A.D. 


Comparing  Notes  by  Telephone.  —  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Town  Gardening  section  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Field  Naturalists’  Society,  at  the  offices  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company  in  Faulkner  Street, 
Manchester,  those  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  their  London  members  through  the 
new  telephone  wire  to  London.  The  Manchester  and 
London  committees  were  put  into  communication,  and 
opinions  were  exchanged  on  the  subject  of  plant  life  in 
towns.  Councillor  Smallman  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
Manchester  meeting,  and  at  the  London  meeting  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Dr.  Charles  Roberts,  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Strachey,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Epping  Forest,  and  other 
gentlemen  were  present.  A  scheme  was  submitted  to 
the  combined  meeting  for  determining  the  effect  of  fogs 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  scheme  met  with 
general  approval,  and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upoD  it  to  a  future  meeting.  A  conversation 
afterwards  took  place  as  to  the  quality  and  vitality 
of  the  trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 
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Bouvardias. — To  induce  a  free  display  of  bloom, 
plants  of  this  class  must  now  he  kept  in  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°.  They  should  be  stood  near  the  glass 
in  large  houses,  but  a  low-roofed  house  is  the  more 
preferable,  and  when  it  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  the 
plants  get  a  maximum  of  light  which  suits  them 
admirably.  Yentilate  freely  on  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  prevent  their  getting  drawn,  and  syringe 
lightly  in  fine  weather  unless  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom.  A  bed  of  shingle  or  ashes  would  help  to  main¬ 
tain  a  moist  atmosphere  about  them. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens. — The  old  plants 
of  this  in  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  light  airy  green¬ 
house  before  sufficient  frost  occurs  to  harm  them. 
They  will  gradually  come  into  bloom  and  last  up  till 
Christmas.  A  nice  stock  of  plants  may  be  obtained 
for  late  spring  work  by  striking  a  batch  of  plants  now. 
Stout,  healthy,  moderately  firm  cuttings  about  4  ins. 
long  should  be  selected,  and  inserted,  a  few  together  in 
small  pots.  Keep  close  for  a  time  in  a  moderately 
cool  pit  or  frame  till  they  commence  to  root,  when  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  to 
prevent  their  becoming  drawn. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — The  houses  in  which 
Ericas,  Epacris,  Cytisus,  Azaleas,  and  other  subjects 
are  stored  should,  especially  at  this  season,  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  This  can  easily  be  done  during  the 
prevalence  of  moderately  fine  weather,  at  least  il  dry, 
by  giving  an  abundance  of  air,  with  a  little  even  at 
night  if  not  frosty.  To  keep  the  house  closed  would 
excite  them  into  growth  prematurely  or  encourage  the 
spread  of  mildew,  which  should  be  kept  in  check  by 
timely  applications  or  dustings  of  flour  of  sulphur. 

Caladiums.  —  In  ripening  off  the  tubers  of 
Caladiums  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  they  should 
not  be  stood  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  pit  or  frame,  but 
placed  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  in  a  warm  pit  or 
stove  where  a  night  temperature  of  60°  is  maintained. 
Gradually  withhold  water  to  induce  ripening  and  cause 
the  foliage  to  die  down.  Retain  the  tubers  iu  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  been  grown  all  the  summer,  and 
although  they  require  very  little  moisture  while  at 
rest,  it  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  the  soil  a 
sprinkling  with  a  rosed  watering-pot  occasionally,  and 
all  will  be  well. 

Vines. — Where  the  crop  has  been  ripe  for  some 
time,  and  is  still  hanging,  the  bunches  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  occasionally  to  remove  any  decayed  berries, 
thereby  preventing  them  from  spoiling  others.  To 
encourage  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  remove  all  laterals 
beyond  the  bunches  and  all  late  growths,  so  as  to  admit 
sun  and  air  freely  amongst  the  foliage  and  stems  that 
are  left.  Assist  with  artificial  heat  and  ventilate  freely. 
The  pruning  of  pot  Vines  for  early  forcing  should  no 
longer  be  delayed  if  it  has  not  been  seen  to  previously. 
Cut  the  laterals  above  a  good,  plump  bud,  and  dress 
the  wounds  with  styptic  after  they  are  dry. 

Raspberries. — The  old  stems  may  now  be  cut 
away  to  admit  of  the  young  ones  receiving  a  maximum 
of  light,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  ripen  the  wood. 
If  the  canes  are  supported  by  poles,  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest  young  shoots  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  leave, 
all  the  others  being  cut  away.  The  young  ones  may 
be  shortened  back,  according  to  their  strength,  and 
tied  to  the  poles  immediately,  or  allowed  to  stand  free 
till  the  leaves  fall.  A  greater  number  of  canes  may  be 
left  where  they  are  to  be  supported  by  wires. 

Rockeries. — The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  to 
commence  the  construction  of  new  rockeries,  as  the  soil 
will  have  time  to  settle  into  its  proper  bed  during 
winter.  The  building  of  the  stonework  may,  however, 
be  proceeded  with  during  winter,  so  that  all  will  be  in 
readiness  for  planting  when  the  proper  time  comes. 
The  body  of  the  rockery  should  consist  of  soil,  even  if 
of  poor  quality,  and  after  the  building  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  pockets  may  be  filled  with  properly  prepared 
and  suitable  soil,  according  to  the  subjects  it  is  intended 
to  plant. 

Lawns. — On  a  fine  day  the  machine  should  be  run 
over  the  grass  for  the  last  time  in  order  to  leave  a 
smooth  and  even  surface.  This  will  facilitate  the  work 
of  sweeping  or  raking  up  leaves  from  time  to  time  as 
they  fall,  in  order  to  maintain  a  neat  and  orderly 
appearance  through  the  autumn. 


Growing  Crops. — Keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred 
with  the  hoe,  both  to  keep  down  weeds,  to  disturb 
slugs  and  other  vermin,  as  well  as  to  aerate  the  soil 
and  assist  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Earth  up  Celery 
on  fine  days,  being  careful  to  prevent  the  soil  getting 
into  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

Winter  Spinach. — The  plants  keep  best  during 
the  winter  if  thinned  out  sufficiently  early  to  prevent 
getting  drawn  by  crowding.  In  fact,  if  attended  to 
properly  in  this  respect,  the  stems  will  remain  short 
with  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground. 

Beet. — These  roots  require  great  care  in  lifting  to 
prevent  the  small  laterals  from  getting  broken.  Store 
in  a  cool,  frost-proof  shed,  amongst  dry  sand  after  the 
leaves  get  partly  withered,  so  that  they  may  be  cut 
away. 

- ->®e- - 

PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING 

FRUIT  TREES. 

In  preparing  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  more 
attention  is  necessary  than  merely  digging  a  pit — 
which  must  at  all  times  be  of  ample  size— for  the 
reception  of  the  roots.  A  matter  that  must  have  pre¬ 
cedence  to  that  is  drainage,  as  there  is  nothing  so 
detiimental  to  the  well-being  of  fruit  trees  as  any 
approach  to  stagnant  water.  For  this  important  part 
of  the  plan  of  operations  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  as 
varying  circumstances  in  different  degrees  have  to 
determine  the  practice  in  this  connection — a  connection, 
indeed,  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Gravelly  soil, 
for  instance,  rarely  requires  much  drainage,  and  this  is 
also  applicable  to  sandy  soils.  Not  so  soils  of  an 
opposite  tendency  ;  these  must  be  carefully  drained. 
There  are  gardens,  and  orchards,  too — aye,  too  many 
of  them — where  there  are  no  artificial  drains  ;  still, 
where  there  is  an  open  gravelly  subsoil  these  are  in 
many  cases  better  dispensed  with. 

Where  drains  are  necessary,  the  depth  and  distance 
apart  from  each  other  must  be  determined  by  the 
incline  of  the  surface-level  and  other  surroundings. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  main  drain  should  be  ample, 
both  in  piping  and  declivity.  Drains  in  a  garden  or 
orchard  must  be  laid  sufficiently  deep  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  spade  in  trenching  operations,  and 
therefore  they  can  never  safely  be  laid  less  than  3  ft. 
from  the  surface  ;  while  as  many  as  possible  should  be 
laid  along  the  walks.  These  latter,  from  their  com¬ 
position,  are  of  themselves  ready  helps  to  drainage — 
indeed,  are  frequently  laid  with  stones  to  a  considerable 
depth  to  serve  as  drains  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Apart  from  the  general  surface  of  the  land  operated 
upon,  it  may  occur  that  the  individual  sites  for  the 
trees  require  drainage,  and  this  is  best  done  with 
“rubble,”  with  an  incline  to  a  point  from  which  pipes 
may  be  laid  to  be  conducted  to  the  regular  surface 
pipes.  Where  such  a  precaution  is  found  to  be 
necessary  it  is  well  to  first  prepare  the  bottom,  over 
which  lay  “rubble”  to  the  desired  depth;  this  in 
turn  should  be  covered  with  smaller  stones,  finished 
off  with  gravel  or  similar  substitute,  and  concreted  over 
with  cement  or  mortar,  giving  the  site  a  decline  from 
the  centre  all  round  if  for  standards,  and  from  the  wall 
to  the  front  of  the  border  if  for  wall  trees. 

In  any  case,  the  roots  should  be  preserved  against 
reaching  the  subsoil,  and  many  measures  are  adopted 
to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  ;  all  of  them  more  or 
less  successful.  Ordinary  furnace  ashes  and  mortar 
mixed,  watered  and  beat  hard  to  a  smooth  surface  with 
a  spade  suits  better  than  beating  in  ashes  by  themselves. 
A  mixture  of  tar  and  ashes  makes  a  bottom  impervious 
to  any  roots.  Stones — even  flat  ones— however  care¬ 
fully  laid,  are  not  good,  as  they  invariably  “cant,” 
and  thus  make  fissures  into  which  roots  readily  find 
access.  Slates  are  worse  than  nothing  at  all,  as  they 
are  so  liable  to  be  put  on  edge,  on  end,  or  entirely 
displaced  when  root-pruning  or  any  other  operation 
takes  place.  Taking  endurance  into  consideration, 
and  the  entire  impossibility  of  roots  pushing  their  way 
through  aud  so  entering  uncongenial  soil,  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  a  concrete  bottom  formed  of  cement 
and  gravel.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  any  or 
all  of  these  precautions  are  indispensable,  as  many 
gardens  and  orchards  are  to  he  found  where  no  such 
things  are  necessary,  and  hence  never  contemplated. 
In  such  situations  a  good  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
will  be  found  equally  useful  ;  and  indeed  I  have  seen 
the  latter  often  do  good  service. 

The  depth  of  the  pits  is  another  matter  of  no  small 
consideration  ;  indeed,  I  think  too  seldom  considered  at 
all.  This  of  itself  is  a  study,  as  the  soil,  situation, 
elevation,  and  average  rainfall  all  play  an  important 
part  in  determining  their  depth.  More  errors  are  made 


in  planting  too  deep  than  in  planting  too  shallow.  Of 
this  I  am  fully  convinced,  for  rarely  have  I  had  to 
re-plant  any  established  tree  deeper  than  it  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  planted  ;  in  fact,  if  this  ever  occurred  it 
might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  some  alteration  in  the 
ground  level,  or  other  accidental  circumstance.  Why 
talk  of  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  yet  bury 
them  in  untenable  graves  ?  A  pit  from  1  ft.  to  1*  ft. 
deep  is  quite  ample  for  a  very  large  tree,  or  for  any 
fruit  tree  likely  to  grow  large.  I  at  one  time  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent  fruit  grower 
(now  in  the  Antipodes),  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  he  then  superintended  for  over  thirty  years  —a 
garden  in  all  respects  amply  suited  for  a  brickfield — and 
at  first  sight  his  mode  of  planting  fruit  trees  seemed 
odd.  All  his  trees  were  planted  above  the  surface 
level  of  the  ground  on  prepared  mounds,  so  that  in 
place  of  planting  in  a  hole  he  practically  planted  on  a 
hill,  and  his  curious  mode  of  culture  was  worthy  of 
copying,  as  his  crops  amply  testified. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  recommend  having  all  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  trees  a  few  weeks 
before  they  are  to  he  planted,  but  when  all  is  fairly 
considered  its  importance  will  be  perceived.  In  the 
event  of  having  concreted  pits,  or  any  make-shift,  it 
takes  some  time  before  all  is  consolidated,  and 
what  is  more,  the  soil  being  opened  up  for  a  time 
admits  air  and  sunshine  to  the  site,  and  so 
sweetens  it.  Not  only  should  the  pits  be  in 
readiness,  hut  also  the  soil  for  planting  should  be 
previously  mixed  and  prepared,  so  that  no  hitch  may 
occur  in  unduly  exposing  roots  longer  than  is  actually 
necessary.  I  find  all  fruit  trees  prefer  a  good  sound 
loam — stone  fruits  a  rather  adhesive  loam  — with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  charcoal  and  old  mortar  rubbish, 
and  it  should  be  prepared  with  a  slight  dash  of  some 
concentrated  manure — I  use  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure. 
Where  fresh  soils  are  not  to  be  had,  the  best  soil 
obtainable  should  find  favour,  and  the  soil  in  the 
borders  or  quarters  must  be  well  trenched  and  limed  to 
give  stimulus  to  the  trees,  but  on  no  account  should 
rank  animal  manure  find  countenance  near  the  roots. 
To  stimulate  growth  is  one  thing,  but  to  run  the 
fresh  growth  into  rambling,  long-jointed  watery  shoots 
is  quite  another.  The  latter  will  assuredly  result 
from  the  too  common  practice  of  using  animal  manure 
in  a  fresh  state  in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Many  and 
dire  have  been  the  regrets  of  advocates  of  this  practice, 
in  the  lack  of  fruit  for  years,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  produced  in  plenty.  Unfortunately  that  is  not 
all,  as  the  trees  thus  grown  are  as  a  rule  permanently 
injured,  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case  they  tax 
the  energies  of  any  man  to  bring  them  into  good 
bearing  order. 

To  state  distances  to  plant  the  various  classes  of 
fruit  trees  would  be  sheer  folly,  as  most  gardeners  are 
guided  by  circumstances  in  this  respect,  allowing  so 
many  varieties  in  a  given  class  or  classes  so  many  yards 
of  wall  space,  borde.  or  quarter.  Butin  the  case  of  wall 
or  espalier  trees  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  over-crowd,  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  in  a  very  few  years  is  cross¬ 
ing  and  intercrossing.  No  doubt  the  old  system  of 
planting  riders  alternated  with  dwarfs — on  high  walls  — 
is  a  good  one,  as  thus  the  walls  are  quickly  furnished, 
while  the  additional  expense  is  merely  nominal. — 
J.  Proctor ,  Glenfinart. 

- — >X<» - 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE 

PLANTS. 

Some  years  ago  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  had  to 
give  way  to  what  is  known  as  the  bedding-out  system. 
Now,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  reaction  in  their 
favour  taking  place,  and  these  old  favourites  are  daily 
regaining  their  popularity.  It  would  amply  repay  any 
one  the  little  expense  or  trouble  there  might  be  in 
connection  with  the  getting  up  of  a  creditable  collection 
of  these  lovely  flowers,  and  if  once  obtained  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  stock.  They  require 
but  little  attention,  and  satisfactory  results  may 
invariably  be  depended  upon. 

Rich  soil  and  sheltered  situations  are  better  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  great  number  of  these  subjects, 
hut  we  do  not  see  why  any  one  with  good  ordinary 
soil  should  not  cultivate  a  fine  collection.  Who  does 
not  hail  with  pleasure  the  welcome  return  of  that  tiny, 
and  sweet  floral  visitant  the  Primula,  as  it  greets  us 
with  its  pleasant  smile  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  early 
days  of  March,  reminding  us  that  another  summer  is 
rapidly  approaching?  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden.  Hepaticas, 
Wallflowers,  Erythronium,  and  double  Daisies  follow 
on  in  quick  succession,  but  it  is  surprising  how  little 
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this  latter  flower  is  cultivated.  Snow  Flake  and  Rob  Roy 
especially  deserve  more  attention  than  they  receive  at 
present.  Arabis,  of  sorts,  with  its  compact  habit  and 
profusion  of  bloom,  has  always  been  a  universal  favourite. 

The  months  of  May,  June  and  July  have  each  their 
attractive  flowers,  of  all  shades  and  colours,  of  which 
the  following  are  but  a  few  : — Convallaria,  the  uni- 
.  versal  favourite  with  its  delicate  fragrance,  Dictamnus, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  so  well  known  that  it  does  not 
require  any  recommendation,  Violas,  and  Veronicas  in 
variety,  are  all  desirable.  Poppies  with  their  rich 
colours,  Phloxes  in  variety  with  their  profusion  of 
blooms,  Astrantia,  the  old  Double  Rocket,  Lithos- 
permum  of  sorts,  producing  brilliant  masses  of  rich  blue 
flowers,  Myosotis,  Polemonium,  the  variegated  variety 
being  very  good.  Pyrethrum,  both  single  and  double, 
are  well  worth  cultivating.  Scrophularia  has  fine 
foliage,  and  Ranunculus,  so  useful  for  cut  flowers.  The 
Globe  flower  is  also  useful  for  cutting,  and  thrives  in 
almost  any  soil.  Aquilegias  are  among  the  best  of 
hardy  plants,  and  all  well  worth  growing,  especially 
Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  A.  alpina  aurea. 

The  Campanulas  are  a  most  useful  tribe  of  hardy 
flowering  plants,  so  also  are  Centaureas,  Delphiniums, 
most  effective  and  hardy  of  plants  either  for  border  or 
shrubbery,  Dianthus  with  their  profuse  and  exquisite- 
blooms,  Geraniums  of  sorts,  Irises  in  variety,  most 
desirable,  Lychnis  of  sorts,  one  of  the  best  of  hardy 
plants,  Lythrum  with  its  fine  flower  spikes,  Potentilla 
of  varieties,  some  of  them  most  lovely,  Spirreas  of  sorts, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  decorative  of  hardy  plants. 
Sweet  William  should  be  in  every  garden.  Thalictrum 
adiantifolia  is  very  graceful  ;  Aconitums  of  sorts,  and 
Monarda  didyma  are  well  known  old  favourites. 

In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  beginning 
of  October,  although  there  is  not  such  a  display  of 
herbaceous  plants  in  bloom  as  there  is  in  the  former 
months,  still,  there  are  a  few  that  are  well  worth 
cultivating,  among  them  being  Tritoma  uvaria,  Lilium 
auratum,  Fuchsias,  Cineraria  maritima,  Ajuga  reptans, 
Aster  longifolius,  Anemone  japonica,  magnificent  in 
all  respects ;  the  tall-growing  Phloxes  of  sorts, 
Stenactis,  Everlasting  Pea,  and  the  herbaceous  Sun¬ 
flower.  The  bedding-out  plants  of  all  sorts  and 
annuals  being  in  full  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

,  the  scarcity  of  herbaceous  blooms  is  not  felt  so  much  ; 
but  we  have  often  noticed  that  the  earlier  sorts  of  these 
plants  have  flowered  a  second  time  the  same  year,  and 
even  this  season  there  are  in  bloom  for  the  second  time 
some  of  the  Spiraeas,  Papaver,  Delphinium,  Campanula, 
single  Pyrethrum,  Veronica,  Lupins,  Centaurea, 
Hesperis,  &c.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  a  great 
advantage  to  any  garden  to  have  i  good  collection  of 
these  useful  plants,  as  annuals  and  bedding-out  stuff 
do  not  succeed  so  well  every  season,  and  in  wet  seasons 
especially.  When  there  is  a  good  stock  of  herbaceous 
plants  there  is  always  something  to  fall  back  upon  for 
cutting. — A.  MacKintosh,  Erchless,  Beauly. 

- -we*- - 

THE  STIMULUS  OP  COMPETI¬ 

TION. 

Writing  to  the  Manchester  City  News,  on  the  subject 
of  the  fine  Apples  recently  shown  by  him  at  Old 
Trafford,  Mr.  Barlow  says  The  spirit  of  competition 
impels  competitors  to  do  their  best  to  put  the  finest 
fruit  which  they  can  grow  before  the  public.  These 
fruits  are  educational  ;  they  show  what  can  be  done. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  Auricula-growers  of  Lancashire 
grew  their  plants  in  frames  over  which  they  placed  a 
cover  of  wood.  This  was  put  over  the  frame  at  night, 
and  in  the  day-time  when  thunder  clouds  were  hover- 
inS-  By-and-bye  some  advanced  growers  used  glass 
lights  for  frame  covers,  and  the  wood  cover  men 
grumbled  that  they  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  So 
for  years  a  lively  controversy  took  place.  The  wood 
men  did  not  succeed  in  dragging  the  glass  men  back  to 
wood,  but  the  glass  men  pulled  the  wood  men  up  to 
glass,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  old  Gooseberry  growers  give  another  apt  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  can  be  done  by  loving  care  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition.  V  oung  trees,  carefully  selected 
and  trained,  well  pruned,  most  carefully  planted,  with 
the  roots  caDefully  spread  out  on  the  top  of  the  bed  (I 
have  seen  a  grower  use  a  comb  in  this  operation),  then 
the  roots  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  with  a  well-mixed  good  compost  completed  the 
planting.  When  the  blooms  appeared,  covering  with 
sheets  from  the  frost,  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit 
when  formed,  and  continual  watchfulness  and  care  pre¬ 
vailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  show.  By  these  means 
the  grand  fruits  were  produced,  three  or  four  times  the 
weights  of  the  average  fruit  for  main  crop  grown  in 


the  same  garden,  with  the  same  varieties.  Now  in  this 
case  there  was  no  glass.  They  were  all  grown  in  the 
open  garden,  and  the  difference  in  the  results  was 
entirely  due  to  the  extra  care  and  attention  received 
by  the  selected  ones,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition. 

And  so  it  is  mainly  with  my  Apples,  the  covering  by 
glass  being  only  one  of  the  many  devices  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  fruit. 

As  to  the  national  question  :  You  may  take  it  that 
where  fruit  such  as  I  show  is  grown,  whether  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  a  good  place,  where 
you  may  plant  fruit  trees  and  look  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  a  good  result.  I  have  grown  grand  fruit  and 
good  crops  in  the  open  garden — many  Apples  weighing 
over  a  pound  each,  but  choosing  trees  of  the  right  kind, 
young  and  healthy,  planting  them  in  good  soil,  with 
the  roots  well  spread  out,  and  not  too  deep,  and  staking 
the  tree  firmly  are  important  elements  of  success.  The 
man  who  makes  a  square  hole  and  crams  in  the  roots 
of  his  trees  in  a  mass,  then  covers  the.  roots  with  any¬ 
thing  handy,  and  finally  treads  the  roots  well  down, 
leaving  the  tree  unstaked,  will  not  achieve  much 
success,  nor  will  he  deserve  it. 

Referring  to  the  important  subject  of  planting,  an 
old  and  very  successful  Gooseberry  grower — the  one  I 
referred  to  as  having  been  seen  to  use  the  comb — said  to 
me,  “Sam,  there’s  nobody  i’th  world  con  plant  above  four 
good-sized  fabry  (Gooseberry)  trees  in  a  day,  and  do  ’em 
gradely.  If  theaw  lets  two  roots  lie  one  o’er  tother, 
theawrt  givin’  a  point  away.” 

- - 

ARDENING  fjflSCELLANY. 

- -t- - 

The  Potato  Disease. 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  your  issue  of  September  27th, 
p.  52,  the  gentle  rebuke  you  gave  to  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  lay  the  cause  of  Potato'disease  down  to 
carelessness  of  cultivation  or  mismanagement.  From 
my  own  observation  in  this  garden  and  also  in  the 
gardens  of  others  in  this  district,  I  am  convinced  there 
has  been  sad  failures  amongst  the  early  Potato  crops, 
and  that  too  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  care  being  taken 
as  regards  selection  of  seed  and  planting.  Never  since 
I  took  charge  of  a  garden  did  I  take  such  care  in  my 
selections  and  planting  as  this  year.  I  also  tried  single 
rows  planted  with  the  following  manurial  agencies 
applied,  leaf-soil,  old  potting  soil,  turf  fibre,  and  stable 
manure,  taking  the  greatest  care  to  have  each  of  my 
experimental  rows  well  apart,  so  that  the  germs  of 
disease  might  not  pass  from  one  row  to  another. 
However,  each  row  showed  the  same  results  as  regards 
diseased  tubers.  The  varieties  I  grew  on  this  test 
ground  were  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Snowdrop,  and 
Schoolmaster.  In  justice  to  the  season  I  may  say  I 
never  took  up  finer  crops,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  until  the  second  week  of  August,  that  being  the 
time  when  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  here. 
It  made  sad  havoc  when  once  it  commenced,  and  in 
seven  or  eight  days  there  were  whole  rows  of  fine  Potatos 
almost  worthless.  The  fine  weather  we  have  had  since 
the  latter  part  of  August  has  had  a  favourable  effect  on 
late  crops  in  this  district,  as  they  are  taking  up  a  fair 
average  crop  and  pretty  free  from  disease.  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  remedy  for  Potato  disease, 
contributed  to  your  paper  of  August  9th,  p.  778,  by 
your  Swiss  correspondent,  M.  Louis  Morhardt,  also  the 
replies  it  elicited,  from  which  I  could  only  glean  that  the 
remedy  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  has  never  had  a 
fair  trial  in  combating  Potato  disease.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  cottagers  and 
gardeners  also  if  a  few  applications  of  the  solution 
would  check  or  remedy  the  disease,  even  if  it  were  found 
not  practicable  over  large  areas.  In  gardens  the  cost  of 
material  and  labour  together  would  be  trifling  compared 
with  the  inconvenience  and  vexation  caused  by  the  loss 
of  a  crop. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens, 
Corbridge-on- Tyne. 

G-unnera  scabra. 

This  striking  Chilian  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  private 
gardens,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not,  for  it  is  very 
effective  ;  there  are,  indeed,  few  plants  more  so  by  the 
side  of  an  ornamental  water  or  pond.  It  has  a  rough 
Rhubarb-like  leaf  of  about  5  ft.  across  and  the  same 
long,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  cone -like  in  appearance, 
comes  out  from  the  middle  of  the  plant,  and  has  a 
most  striking  appearance.  I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen 
the  other  day  in  the  garden  of  Major  Foster,  of 
Cullompton,  in  North  Devon.  The  fruit  was  over 
2 1  ft.  in  length,  of  very  handsome  proportions,  and  the 


fine  coral-red,  bead-like  flowers  studded  the  cone  very 
thickly.  The  fruit  weighed  15  lbs.,  so  it  is  evident  it 
was  a  fine  specimen.  The  plant  is  a  fine  subject  for 
sub-tropical  gardening,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. — 
Devoniensis. 


Rosa  rugosa  Jelly. 

As  requested,  I  send  recipe  for  Japanese  Rose  preserve — 
Rosa  rugosa  jelly  : — To  7  lbs.  of  fruit  add  two  quarts 
of  water.  Boil  the  whole  until  quite  soft,  then  strain 
through  a  sieve,  and  again  through  a  jelly  bag.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  add  1  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  and  boil  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  juice  of  two  lemons 
improves  the  flavour. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heathcrbank, 
Weybridge  Heath.  [Many  thanks. — Ed.] 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

When  framing  our  schedule  for  the  spring  show,  the 
committee  decided  to  introduce  a  class  for  six  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
their  culture,  and  showing  their  utility  to  cottagers 
and  amateurs  who  have  cool  greenhouses.  Some  of 
the  plants  they  had  before  their  minds  at  the  time 
were  Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis,  Aubrietias,  and  Arabis. 
After  the  schedule  appeared,  one  of  the  members  wished 
to  know  from  the  writer  and  others  what  herbaceous 
plants  could  be  got  in  flower  that  would  be  eligible, 
and  the  above  were  mentioned.  Our  friend  replied, 
that  if  he  exhibited  he  would  protest  against  them  all, 
as  not  one  was  a  true  herbaceous  plant  ;  and  I  think 
he  was  quite  right,  for,  strictly  speaking,  an  herbaceous 
plant  is  one  that  loses  its  stems  annually,  whilst  the 
roots  continue  alive  in  the  earth.  The  following  year 
the  class  was  altered  and  stands  now  as  “  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants.”  If  exhibitors  introduce  bulbs  into 
their  collections  the  committee  will  have  to  add  a  note 
that  “bulbous  plants  will  be  excluded,”  as  these  are 
well  provided  for  in  the  other  classes.  The  change, 
perhaps,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  it  might  be  justly 
said  that  the  plants  referred  to  above  are  no  more 
alpine  than  they  are  hardy  herbaceous.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  your  columns  that  hardy  border  plants 
would  meet  the  case  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  small  shrubs  grown  in  borders 
that  would,  I  think,  create  dissatisfaction.  Hardy 
perennials,  excluding  hard-wooded  plants,  and  in  our 
case  bulbous  plants  also,  would  convey  the  meaning  of 
those  who  wish  to  encourage  what  are  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  be  herbaceous  plants.  —  W.  P.  Pi.,  Preston. 

The  Winter  Moth. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1889,  I  showed  before  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  band  of  green  scrim,  smeared  with  cart-grease,  in 
which  were  imbedded  numbers  of  wingless  females  and 
some  males  of  the  winter  moth,  caught  in  the  autumn 
before  while  crawling  up  our  fruit  trees.  This  season 
our  bands,  instead  of  green  scrim,  which  has  the  defect 
that  even  when  used  threefold  some  of  the  grease  get 
through  to  the  tree,  is  a  sort  of  brown  canvas  made  by 
the  Willesden  Paper  Co.  It  is  not  expensive,  as  the  price 
is  Is.  6d.  a  yard  of  35  ins.  wide,  in  our  bill  it  is  called 
“D  D  extra  brown  ”  ;  one  thickness  of  this  seems  to 
answer  every  purpose  and  to  hold  the  cart-grease  well. 
A  few  of  our  trees,  which  last  year  escaped  treatment, 
showed  in  the  most  marked  way  the  advantage  of  the 
protecting  bands  ;  the  width  we  use  is  4  ins.,  tied  on 
by  thin  tarred  twine.  The  trees  should  have  the  bands 
on  before  the  end  of  the  month. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge. 

- — >X<» - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

L/ELIA  Eyermannii. 

In  general  appearance  this  recalls  Lselia  furfuracea,  but 
instead  of  one  to  three  flowers,  generally  the  smaller 
number,  as  in  the  latter  species,  we  have  a  raceme  of 
four  to  six  flowers  or  thereabouts.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  oblong-ovate,  pale  rosy  purple,  short,  flat, 
and  spreading,  but  not  recurved  at  the  tips,  and 
therefore  broader  than  those  of  L.  furfuracea.  They 
are,  however,  scurfy  on  the  back,  as  in  the  latter 
species.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  with  short,  rounded 
lateral  lobes,  and  is  of  the  same  pale  colour  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower.  Two  yellow  ridges  or  lamellaj 
run  along  the  centre  of  the  lip.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
short  and  ovoid  or  sub-conical,  but  blunt  ;  and  the 
leaves  are  oblong  and  lanceolate.  A  flowering  piece 
grown  in  a  basket  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  Dahlia  and 
Grape  Exhibition  and  Conference  at  Chiswick,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 
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Chameleons  as  Fly-Catchers. 

Having  recently  paid  a  visit  to  an  amateur  Orchid 
grower  in  the  east  end  of  London,  we  remarked,  on 
looking  over  his  collection,  that  green-fly  or  aphides 
were  not  represented  in  any  shape  or  form.  “Oh,” 
said  our  friend,  “my  green-frogs  and  chameleons  take 
care  of  all  such  guests.”  And  here  he  pointed  to  some 
fine  chameleons,  quietly  sunning  themselves  on  the 
branches  of  climbers  on  the  roof.  It  was  a  perfect 
surprise  to  us  to  see  the  lively  habits  of  these  creatures, 
having  been  taught  to  believe  them  very  slow  in  their 
movements  ;  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  they  travel 
rapidly,  and  the  unerring  precision  in  which  a  fly  is 
glued  to  their  tongue  and  passed  into  the  mouth  is 
something  wonderful  to  behold.  The  curious  con¬ 
struction  of  the  eyes,  the  changes  in  colour,  and  their 
marvellous  and  weird-like  limbs,  all  tend  to  constitute 
these  saurians  charming  pets  for  lady  Orchid  growers. 
They  are  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and 
appear  to  remain  many  weeks  during  the  winter  with 
but  little  sustenance. —  TV.  H.  G.,  in  the  Orchid  Album. 

Vanda  ccerulea. 

An  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  this  lovely  blue 
Vanda  is  at  the  present  time  a  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  Orchid  houses  of  J.  P.  Ward,  Esq.,  Moseley 
Terrace,  Coventry.  The  plant  is  carrying  two  grand 
spikes,  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-seven  fine  flowers. 
In  many  cases  the  individual  blooms  attain  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  4  ins.  in  diameter.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wood  for  his  successful  culture  of  this  choice  Vanda. — 
J.  McNab. 

A  small  plant  of  this  most  attractive  species,  with 
ten  pairs  of  leaves,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  James 
Tennant,  at  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  is  carrying  a 
spike  of  fifteen  large  flowers — an  admirable  example  of 
successful  management. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  Preston  and  Pulwood  Horticultural. 
The  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  season  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  October  4th,  Mr.  A.  Tullis, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  exhibits  at  these 
meetings  became  so  numerous  last  year  as  to  leave  no 
time  to  notice  them  after  the  appointed  paper  for  the 
evening  had  been  read  and  discussed.  It  was  therefore 
determined  for  the  present  year  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  evening  to  discussions  on  the  subjects  exhibited. 
The  secretary  calls  over  the  list  of  exhibitors  and  the 
subjects  they  have  entered,  and  .each  in  turn  is  expected 
to  say  something  about  what  they  have  brought  to  the 
meeting.  The  list  having  been  gone  through,  comments 
and  questions  are  permitted  with  very  little  restriction. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  exhibits  were  varied  and  numerous,  the 
large  table  extending  the  length  of  the  room  being 
completely  covered. 

Mr.  Wilding  exhibited  extra  fine  show  Dahlias,  and 
Mr.  Troughton  sent  twenty- two  varieties  of  Cactus, 
twelve  of  Pompon,  .and  twelve  single  Dahlias,  a  dish  of 
a  very  large  Apple  named  Gold  Medal,  a  rope  of  forty- 
two  Lancashire  Prizetaker  Onions,  weighing  44  lbs., 
with  twenty  different  kinds  of  Gladiolus.  The  heaviest 
Apple  in  the  room  was  Ecklinville  Seedling,  weighing 
14  oz.,  and  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Moss  from  his  garden  plot 
at  Fulwood.  Mr.  Frisby,  Worden  Hall,  had  Beurre 
d’Amanlis  and  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears. 

At  the  previous  meeting  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  tuberous  Begonia  as  a  bedding  plant, 
and  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jerry,  gardener  to  R.  Calvert, 
Esq.,  Ashton  Park,  brought  some  grand  flowers  gathered 
from  plants  in  the  open  air'.  The  same  exhibitor  had 
also  Pears  and  Apples.  Mr.  Pius  Rigby,  gardener  to 
J.  Smith  Whittinghame,  Esq.,  brought  three  Onions  of 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  weighing  4^  lbs.,  of  which  he  had 
plenty  more  as  heavy,  but  having  to  walk  six  miles  he 
excused  himself  for  not  bringing  more.  Mr.  Atherton, _ 
the  secretary,  was  voted  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  col 
lection  of  succulents  and  H?emanthus.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dixon  received  a  similar  acknowledgment  for  a  plant 
of  Tillandsia  Lindeniana  vera  in  flower.  The  meeting 
also  decided  to  give  certificates  for  what  they  may  con¬ 
sider  new  or  improved  varieties,  and  Mr.  Frisby  received 
one  for  a  new  Melon  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  It 
weighed  7  lbs.,  and  the  flavour  was  considered  excellent 
for  the  season.  Mr.  Oakey,  in  commenting  on  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  referred  to  the  Dahlias  in  1826,  the  hottest 
season  on  record,  when  Oats  and  other  grain  were  not 
more  than  a  foot  high,  in  some  instances  only  six 
nches,  and  instead  of  being  mown  were  pulled  up  and 


the  soil  shook  from  the  roots.  In  that  year  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  florist  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
go  and  see  what  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  at  that 
time  thought  it  probable  would  never  see  again,  and 
that  was  a  semi-double  Dahlia.  The  double  varieties 
that  had  since  been  raised  proved  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  speculate  on  future  doings.  As  to  the  single  Dahlia 
which  was  so  much  in  fashion,  he  and  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
later  on  Mr.  Tubay,  had  thrown  them  away  by  the 
hundred. — Cor. 

— - 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica- 
uons,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  Ho  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily. — Floral :  Narcissus  Tazetla  chinensis, 
flowers  white  with  a  golden  yellow  corona.  See  our  issue  for 
April  19th  last. 

Names  of  Fruits.— P.  M. :  1,  Beurre  Bose  ;  2,  Passe  Colmar; 

3,  Comte  de  Lamy.  Apple  not  known.  J.  Holmes:  1,  Bergamotte 
d’Esperen  ;  2,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  3,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme. 
G.  B.  T. :  1,  Irish  Peach ;  2,  Cox’s  Pomona ;  3,  Hawthornden  ; 

4,  Mank’s  Codlin. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  D.  :  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 
J.  S. :  1,  Anemone  japonica  ;  2,  A.  Japonica  Honorine  Joubert. 
Bletia :  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  a  good  variety.  IF.  P.  M.  : 
1,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ;  2,  a  species  of  Aster  which  we  do  not 
recognise.  Send  a  better  specimen.  C.  Dixon :  Origanum 
Dictamnus. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Deux  ans  :  The  Mem¬ 
bers’  Pass,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  on  payment 
of  the  annual  subscription,  entitles  the  holder  to  free  admission 
to  the  show  on  the  loth,  and  all  the  other  meetings  of  the  society 
held  at  the  Aquarium  until  the  8th  of  January  next. 

Straw'berry. — J.  H.  E.  :  We  give  it  up.  Quite  unable  to 
say  what  the  mess  on  the  leaf  is. 

Communications  Received.— J.  B. — P.  McC.— R.  B. — J.  H.— 
G.  E.  H.— M.  C.  B.-A.  H.— A.  L. — W.  G.— G.  H.— J.  F.— G.  S— 
Flos. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni,  Teduccio,  near  Naples. — 
Wholesale  Seed  List. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  5S,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. — Dutch 
Flower  Roots,  &e. 

Joseph  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford.— List  of  New  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees. 

- -K-X-O- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk  enquiry 
for  Alsike  at  full  prices.  White  Clover  is  also  in 
demand.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil  steady,  and  sample 
of  a  small  lot  of  new  English  Red  Clover  was  shown 
to-day,  quality  poor.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 

- — >$<» - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  8th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  j  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ...  .per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  per  lb.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0!  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.—  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  tgn ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  lQOs.  per  top  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  ..  per  J-sieve  3  6  5  0  Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  50  0  52  6 

Cherries . i-sieve  i  Peaches _ per  dozen  10  SO 

Currant,  black,  isieve  1  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  red . Usie ve  —  3t  -  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0  Plums _ per  j  sieve  S  0  12  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Asters . per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Aralia  SiebolQi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracrena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar.. doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  fi  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  ..perdez. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  3  0  6  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eueharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12 bis.  0  6  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 
PaDsy  . .  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  3  0  6 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bnn.  0  6  10 
PyTethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buus.  3  0  6  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  ....  dozen  hunches  2  0  6  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  4  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0  3  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  scries.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
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Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 
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"Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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WEBBS’ 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


FINEST 

SELECTED 

ROOTS. 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
,,  B,  262  „ 

,,  C,  „  207  ,, 

n  I).  „  134  ,, 

it  B.  ii  36  ,, 

ii  F,  ,,  00  ii 


Price,  42s.  Oil. 

,,  21s.  Oil. 

,,  15s.  Oil. 

„  10s.  6(1. 

,,  7s.  Oil. 

,,  5s.  Oil. 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  k. 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs,  price  105s.  Oil. 


1,909  „  „  03s.  Oil. 

;;  1,286  „  „  42s.  0(1. 

„  680  „  .,  21s.  Oil. 

„  424  „  „  15s.  Oil, 

315  .,  .,  10s.  6d. 

„  203  ,,  ,,  7s.  6(1. 

„  114  „  „  5s.  Oil. 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Gash,. 

"WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

S, 

T, 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M  the  Queen 
and  H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

W0RDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. I 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Post-free. 


J  PHEAL&QONS 

Ei  Crawley,  IsJ?  Sussex. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser's  door  in  Great  \ 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  MEEftBEKKSsCo. , Hillegom ( Holland). ' 


Mr.  BODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 


Mr.  Dodweli.’s  List  of  Specialties  for  Season  1S90-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


FRUIT 

TREES, 


Immense  Stock  of  grand,  hardily 
grown  Trees,  growing  upon  75 
acres,  and  believed  to  be  un¬ 
equalled. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices 
on  application. 


DICKSONS’  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 

strawb^k’r  i  e  s. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

FRUIT  TREES— FRUIT  TREES. 

HUGH  LOW  Go. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 
APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimrned, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS — Dwarl  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimrned 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 
PLUMS— Dwarf  Mainene,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  PROLIFIC— Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large— Quality  Good— Prices  Moderate. 
Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  0000  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO  • 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treament  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 

My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“  NOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 

How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  must  earnestly  advise  any  friends  who  have  not  ordered  to 

BUY  AT  ONCE, 

As  the  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual  this  year,  and 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  October  as  possible  to  get  the 

lipilb  rPuiilf.R 

~  \  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 
Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  .  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d.;  Red, 
Is.  9d. :  White,  2s.  3d.  doz-,  or  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100; 
Choice  Mixture  of  all  .Colours,  12s.  6d.  100. 

TULIPS  being  finer  than  usual  this  season,  are  strongly 
recommended.  Choice  Mixed  Single,  5s.  6d.  100.  Best 
Mixed  Double,  5s.  6d.  100-  Second  Quality,  3s.  6d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS:— STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 
letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 
Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local" Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  oi  six  miles  oi  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “  Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  WURSERXES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


WINTER" 

FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 


Heaths,  Epacris,  Lilacs, 
Genistas,  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  Bouvardia, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c,, 
splendidly  set  for  bloom. 
Prices  on  application. 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 

Readebs  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

JOSHUA  L-E  CORNU  X,  SON’S 

FRUITTREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canhuy 
SIGH  YISW  JERSEY, 


JERSEY 


© 


CARRIAGE. 

RACK  AGE. 
CATALOGUES.  ,  m 
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Levenshuime  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme. 
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CARNATIONS 

AND  OTHER 


« The  popular  “Mrs.  REYNOLDS 
I  HOLE  ”  and  other  hard  v  border 
I  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 
should  be  planted  now. 


TT » Tvr.tr nrvniMin  nr  iurmn  I  Descriptive.  Catalogues  of  Hardy 

HARDY BORDLR  PLANTS  |  Florists'  Flowers  on  application 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

ARDENERS'  royal  benevolent  institution.— 
V  T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. —Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  20th.—  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  October  21st. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  22nd. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  23rd. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  UnitedHorti- 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  at  5.30  p.m.  Safe  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  October  24tb.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  25th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  110. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18th,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^ardeners’  Associations. — Secretaries  of  the 
^  various  literary  bodies  associated  with 
gardening  have  of  late  been  busily  occupied 
in  compiling  their  lecture  lists  for  the  winter 
season,  and  doubtless  have  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  persons  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  onerous  duty  of  preparing  a  long 
paper,  especially  if  it’  he  on  some  topic  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  fresh.  It  is  one  of 
the  distinct  misfortunes  of  gardening  that  in 
its  practical  aspects  it  does  not  help  in  the 
development  of  literary  talent. 

We  find  rhe  work  of  gardening  to  he  so 
exceedingly  practical,  so  identified  with  some¬ 
what  hard  manual  labour,  that  really  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  development 
of  literary  taste  amongst  the  workers,  and  it 
is,  as  it  were,  only  by  some  accident  that 
men  crop  up  here  and  there — unhappily  all 
too  few — who  have  capacity  to  present  in  a 
connected  and  real  literary  style  an  interesting 
paper  on  any  given  garden  topic.  It  may 
well  he  hoped  that  as  time  rolls  on  this 
serious  defect  of  the  gardening  profession 
will  he  rectified.  Even  in  connection  with 
a  rather  extensive  gardening  press  it  is 
remarkable  how  very  limited  is  the  area 
from  which  contributions  are  drawn.  What 
the  gardeners’  associations  and  their  numerous 
meetings  may  help  in  doing  will  also  he 
greatly  aided  by  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  elementary  schools,  although,  so 
far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  there  is 
room  for  very  much  more  than  is  at  present 
taught  in  schools. 

We  hope  the  various  associations  will  not 
he  deterred  by  the  narrow  area  from  which 
literary  aid  can  he  drawn,  from  keeping 
pegging  away  with  the  materials  they  can 
command,  and  always  sticking  to  the  main 
object,  viz.,  that  of  promoting  the  mental 
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and  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners. 

T^order  Carnations. — If  the  planting  out  of 
layers  can  he  performed  during  October  it 
is  universally  advised  to  do  so,  as  the  result  is 
a  great  gain  to  the  plants  in  early  rooting,  and  a 
fine  bloom  for  the  growers  the  following  season. 
We  ought  to  have  a  good  breadth  of  layered 
plants  put  out  this  winter,  as  the  autumn 
generally  has  been  favourable  to  rooting, 
although  the  weather  has  been  relatively  so 
very  dry.  The  Carnation  rather  prefers  a  dry 
soil  to  one  too  moist,  especially  when  imper¬ 
fectly  rooted,  hence  there  has  been  less 
damping  of  layers  than  usual  during  the 
autumn. 

It  may  be  that,  in  spite  of  the  favourable 
aspect  of  the  layers,  most  persons  will  prefer  to 
wait  till  some  fair  amount  of  rain  has  fallen 
before  largely  transplanting.  It  will  take  a 
considerable  rainfall  ere  the  soil  is  materially 
moistened,  and  the  planting  process  will  be 
best  done  when  the  ground  is  moderately 
moist,  whilst  other  rains  later  will  help  to 
settle  the  plants  into  their  places.  Were  the 
soil,  on  the  other  hand,  as  wet  now  as  it  is 
relatively  dry,  we  should  prefer  allowing  the 
layers  to  remain  where  they  are  until  better 
conditions  prevailed. 

Ordinary  garden  soil  does  Carnations  ad¬ 
mirably  if  helped  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  and  some  sand  or  sharp 
grit.  Intending  planters  should  have  these 
useful  ingredients  at  hand,  so  that  the  manuring 
and  the  planting  may  be  done  simultaneously. 
With  the  strong  tasce  now  existing  for  hardy 
border  Carnations,  we  cannot  but  advise  pre¬ 
paration  for  its  gratification  being  made  early. 

TRAWBERRIE3. — One  of  our  contemporaries — 
The  Garden — during  the  past  summer, 
instituted  an  enquiry  through  its  readers  into 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Strawberries  at  present  in  cultivation,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  which  had  the  best  flavour, 
were  best  for  forcing,  and  had  various  other 
good  properties.  So  far  as  the  replies  have 
gone  the  conclusions  derivable  from  them  are, 
first,  that  fairly  old  sorts  seem  to  be  the  most 
generally  favoured,  both  for  forcing  and 
ordinary  out-door  culture ;  and  secondly  that  in 
our  newer  sorts,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
merits,  we  have  made  no  advance  in  respect 
of  flavour. 

It  may  perhaps  be  that  we  shall  never 
find  a  variety  which  excels  British  Queen, 
without  doubt  our  finest-flavoured  variety,  but' 
one  of  our  least  satisfactory  fruiters  generally, 
Those  who  can  do  British  Queen  well,  securing 
abundant  crops  of  finely-ripened  fruits,  are 
indeed  to  be  envied,  for  they  have  the  very 
best.  Failing  so  admirable  a  result,  the  next 
best  is  found  in  really  nicely-flavoured  sorts, 
such  as  Keen’s  Seedling,  Yicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir 
Charles  Kapier,  and  Elton  Pine,  all  very 
satisfactory  growers,  and  some  are  our  very 
finest  croppers.  Outside  of  these  we  have, 
fluctuating  in  popularity  just  as  soils  and 
situations  suit  or  otherwise,  the  large  and 
early  Koble,  La  Gros  Sucree,  highly  favoured 
by  many,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  Auguste 
Kicaise,  Eleanor,  and  Waterloo,  making  up  an 
uncertain  half-dozen,  but  never  having  the 
same  broad  unanimity  in  cultivation  that  is 
found  with  the  older  varieties  above  quoted. 

We  have  in  Strawberries  almost  all  that  is 
possible  in  productiveness :  we  have  sorts 
which  seem  to  suit  every  description  of  soil, 
and  in  the  kinds  generally  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and,  as  a  rule,  profitable  of  all 
fruits.  It  seems  that,  could  we  but  get  higher 
flavour,  we  should  be  absolutely  happy,  but 
as  is  proved  with  all'  other  fruits,  so  with 
Strawberries:  we  will  have  size,  and  size  and 
flavour  are  rarely  found  in  unison.  After  all 
there  is  very  little  to  complain  of. 


qfAMS  and  Fruit  Preserves. — Whilst  there 
©  was  a  small  but  respectable  show  of 
preserved  fruits  at  the  recent  great  exhibition 
at  the  Guildhall,  the  so-called  national  ex¬ 
hibition  held  this  week  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  was, 
we  regret  to  say,  a  'miserable  failure.  But 
for  some  three  or  four  trade  exhibits,  the 
Guildhall  show  would  have  been  poor  indeed  ; 
at  the  Drill  Hall  there  was  practically  nothing 
else,  the  products  of  some  four  tradesmen 
dividing  the  counters  between  them. 

Perhaps  after  all  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  domestically  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see 
preserves  turned  out  with  that  very  remarkable 
attractiveness  and  perfection  which  marks  the 
trade  products,  hence  the  fear  of  comparison 
on  the  part  of  the  amateurs.  Still  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  housewife  to  emulate  the 
professional  jam  maker  as  far  as  possible. 
That  in  the  form  of  jam  or  preserves  in  bottles 
fruits  will  be  more  largely  appreciated  than 
bottled  or  canned  fruits  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  in  the  former  condition  they  come  cheaply 
and  very  plentifully  into  the  homes  of  the 
poorest. 

But  it  is  in  the  household  itself  that  we 
wish  to  see  jams  and  fruit  preserves  of  all 
kinds  made.  Were  it  more  largely  the  practice 
than  at  present,  we  should  not  have  such 
frequent  cause  to  complain  of  gluts  in  the 
fruit  markets  when  fruit  is  exceptionally 
abundant.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent  fruits 
are  in  such  seasons  spoiled  purely  from  the 
want  of  purchasers  at  the  moment,  and  if 
preserve  exhibitions  help  to  stimulate  home 
jam-making  they  will  do  good  service. 

- - 

The  Chrysanthemum  Shows  in  Finsbury  and 
Battersea  Parks  are  now  open  to  the  public,  but  will 
not  be  at  their  best  for  another  week  or  two. 

Death  of  3Ir.  Brighton. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 
George  Brighton,  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth,  died  on  Saturday  last,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Brighton  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of 
practitioners,  but  he  had  charge  of  a  pretty  place,  greatly 
favoured  by  climate,  and  kept  it  in  excellent  order. 

Serious  Illness  of  Mr.  Dodwell.— We  regret  to  learn 
from  Oxford  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  is  critically  ill  with 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  his  medical  attendant 
orders  absolute  quiet  and  repose  as  the  sole  condition  of 
his  possible  recovery.  His  illness  greatly  retards  the 
work  of  the  garden  ;  but  diligent  efforts  are  being  made 
to  send  out  his  surplus  plants  to  the  friends  and 
subscribers  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  In 
the  mean  time  kindly  forbearance  is  requested. 

Strawberries  flowering  in  October. — A  Hudders¬ 
field  correspondent  informs  us  that  some  fine  beds  of 
Strawberries  were  recently  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden 
of  E.  Learoyd,  Esq.,  Ellerslie,  Edgerton.  The  variety 
was  Due  de  Malakoff. 

Chrysanthemums  Damping.— Those  growers  whose 
“sticks”  are  much  stouter  this  year  than  usual,  and 
there  are  many  of  them — are  having  a  bad  time  of  it 
just  now  with  “  damping,”  notwithstanding  the  grand 
ripening  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks.  One  noted 
grower  informs  us  that  he  has  lost  all  his  best  blooms 
up  to  now,  and  cannot  stop  it. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —  Mr.  J.  Watson,  late 
gardener  at  Burden  Hall  (Sir  A.  S.  Gooch,  Bart ),  as 
gardener  to  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  Easton  Hall, 
Grantham,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr. 
A.  Willis,  late  foreman  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  as 
gardener  to  W.  Showell,  Esq.,  Bell  Hall,  near  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  when  the 
secretary  reported  that  no  deaths  had  occurred  among 
the  members  during  the  month  ;  and  that  there  was 
only  one  sick  member  on  the  funds.  The  committee 
invite  all  the  members  to  contribute  to  the  voluntary 
convalescent  fund  -which  was  started  in  July  last,  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s  generous  proposal  at  the  last 
annual  dinner,  and  which  entitles  members  to  a  sum 
not  exceeding  30s.  to  enable  them  to  get  a  change  of  air 
after  illness.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the 


Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Thursday  next,  when  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  Mr. 
Edward  Roger  Cutler  will  preside. 

- - - 

THE  GUILDHALL  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  Fruiterers  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  recent  show,  much  of  which  must  be  due 
to  the  wise  arrangement  of  dividing  the  country  into 
zones,  so  as  to  put  competitors  on  a  comparatively 
equal  footing.  Some  years  ago  I  threw  out  a  hint  in 
the  press  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
offer  prizes  to  northern  growers,  as  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  those  living  north  of  the  Trent  to  compete 
with  any  chance  of  success  against  their  brethren  in 
the  south  or  in  more  favourable  fruit-growing  districts. 
Whether  from  apathy  or  from  want  of  information 
that  such  a  show  was  to  be  held  I  know  not,  but  the 
north  has  not  come  forward  as  it  might  have  done,  for 
when  I  have  gone  to  the  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum 
Show  I  have  seen  some  excellent  specimens  staged  by 
local  growers.  However,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many 
of  these  are  reserving  their  strength  for  their  own 
local  show. 

Cottagers  and  tenant  farmers  again,  in  any  number, 
are  not  likely  to  be  informed  of  such  a  project,  for  only 
those  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  gardening  papers  could 
know  anything  of  it.  The  secretary  of  our  society  rook 
an  early  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  members  at  our 
monthly  meeting,  and  the  members  in  turn  were  urged 
to  make  it  known  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

I  see  that  two  cottagers  residing  in  districts  from  which 
members  of  our  society  hail  have  been  most  successful. 
When  sending  a  collection  of  Apples  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Conference,  in  the  memorandum 
or  form  to  be  filled,  I  suggested  what  might  appear  as 
an  Irishism,  that  a  conference  should  be  held  in  a  non- 
Apple  year,  as  those  trees  that  bear  in  a  year  of  scarcity 
should  be  the  most  reliable.  It  does  seem  strange  that 
this  great  show  should  take  place  in  one  of  the  worst 
years  for  fruit,  when  the  common  cry  is,  “I  have  no 
Apples  nor  Pears,  or  only  a  very  few.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  many  like  myself  who 
did  not  see  the  show,  to  have  some  analysis  of  the 
varieties  exhibited.  If  the  Company  repeats  the  show, 

I  would  suggest  that  .Apples  and  Pears  grown  under 
glass  be  excluded,  or  that  they  have  a  class  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  every  exhibitor  be  asked  to  declare 
that  his  fruit  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air. — 
W.  P.  II. ,  Preston. 

- ->$<« - 

THE  MORAL  OF  THE  GUILD- 

hall  SHOW. 

Setting  out  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  great 
Fruit  Show  at  the  Guildhall  practically  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  Apples  chiefly,  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  for 
surprise  to  find  that  non-practical  persons,  astounded 
at  the  wonderful  show  made  by  these  fruits  in  a  some¬ 
what  barren  season,  should  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  can,  if  we  like,  grow  Apples  of  the  grandest  form, 
and  in  enormous  abundance,  and  thus  shut  out  foreign 
competition.  I  read  just  such  sentiments  as  these  set 
out  in  a  leading  provincial  paper,  the  writer  having 
without  enquiry  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
samples  presented  on  the  show  tables  represented  what 
may  be  called  home-orchard  production,  and  showing 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  us,  if  we  would,  to  compete 
with  the  American  grower. 

But  did  we  enquire  into  the  method  by  which  these 
truly  superb  Apples,  seen  in  such  abundance  at  the 
Guildhall,  were  produced,  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  the  cost  of  production  enormously  exceeded  what 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  very  finest  of  the  American  fruits, 
and  to  hope  to  compete  with  foreigners  under  such 
conditions  would  be  folly.  The  superb  samples  pro¬ 
duced  in  nurseries  are  entirely  outside  comparison. 
These,  as  you  have  shown,  are  profitable  as  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  were  they  to  be  appraised  commercially 
according  to  actual  cost  of  production,  would  probably 
be  found  worth  from  6 d.  to  Is.  each. 

The  nearest  approach  to  commercial  culture,  with  a 
view  to  profit,  is  found  in  the  bush-produced  fruits, 
such  as  come  from  our  private  gardens,  but  of  the  cost 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable 
data.  Apples  grown  on  walls,  espaliers,  cordons,  and 
especially  in  houses,  superb  as  the  fruits  may  be,  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  Apples  be  grown  for  profit  in  that  way  in  this 
country,  unless  exorbitant  prices  could  be  secured  for 
them.  After  all,  the  show,  except  to  those  who  really 
knew  how  the  fruits  were  produced,  musl  have  been 
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very  misleading.  Next  year,  probably,  we  may  be 
able  to  furnish  an  exhibition  of  profitably  produced 
Apples,  and  until  we  can  do  so  the  less  we  crow  over  our 
Apple  production  the  better. — A.  Dean. 

- - 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  GARDENERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  October  6th,  when  A.  W.  Wills, 
Esq.,  J.P. ,  well  known  in  the  Midlands  for  his  fine 
collection  of  Orchids,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on 
“  Burmah,  the  country  and  the  people,  ”  and  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  treated  his  audience  to  a  view  of  about 
forty  illustrations,  by  means  of  a  powerful  magic- 
lantern,  from  photos  taken  by  himself  during  a  travel 
through  India  (especially  the  Ceylon  district),  and 
Burmah,  and  a  two  months’  residence  at  Mandalay.  In 
the  course  of  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  two 
hours  lecture,  Mr.  Wills  spoke  of  extraordinary 
masses  of  Bougainvillea  growing  wild,  and  in  colour 
much  deeper  and  brighter '  than  seen  under  stove 
cultivation  ;  Selaginellas  3  ft.  high,  gigantic  masses  of 
Bamboos  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  masses  of  Gleichenia 
dichotoma  growing  in  the  rocks  5,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  Poinsettia  puleherrima,  10  ft.  high  ;  Gardenias, 
Euphorbia  jacquime  flora  in  large  masses  and  abundance, 
Amherstia  nobilis,  a  native  plant  with  heads  of  flowers 
4  ft.  long,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Orchids.  In  one 
amateur’s  garden  were  fully  fifty  varieties  of  Crotons, 
immense  tubs  of  Eucharis,  Vanda  ccerulea  and  V.  teres, 
Dendrobiums,  Ipomcea  quamoclit,  and  many  other 
plants  thriving  out  of  doors,  Vanda  teres  growing 
about  like  Ivy.  Immense  Platyceriums  were  growing 
on  trunks  of  trees  ;  while  an  expanse  of  scrub,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  could  be  seen,  with  a  brilliant  mass 
of  Cactus  in  bloom,  a  magnificent  Fan  Palm  90  ft.  high, 
and  Tree  Ferns  70  ft.  high,  one  especially  measured 
having  fronds  20  ft.  in  length.  Huge  masses  of  the 
Golden  Gymnogrammas  were  seen,  and  the  soil  was  so 
fertile  that  three  crops  of  rice  were  obtained  in  one 
season.  It  was  a  lecture  long  to  be  remembered. 

It  was  also  an  exhibition  meeting,  and  Messrs.  Pope 
&  Son  sent  a  beautifully  set  up  lot  of  new  single 
Dahlias,  and  the  lovely  white  Pompon,  George 
Brinkman.  Messrs.  Thomson  sent  a  good  collection 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  flowers  ;  Messrs. 
Hewitt  &  Co.,  new  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  a  fine  lot 
of  seedling  Tuberous  Begonias  and  choice  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Colehicum  speciosum,  Agrostemma 
coronaria  alba,  and  Delphinium  chinensis  alba.  Mr. 
Cooper,  The  Gardens,  Highbury,  contributed  a  fine 
collection  of  Liliums  and  other  out-door  hardy  flowers. 
Mr.  Burbury,  Orchid  grower  at  Highbury,  sent  well- 
bloomed  plants  of  Cattleya  aurea,  very  fine,  C. 
maxima,  and  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  giganteum. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  Sir  Thomas  Martineau, 
president  of  the  society,  presiding. 

- ->=£«- - 

FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  pen  of  a  well-informed  writer 
will  give  us  the  history  of  flower  shows.  They  had  a 
beginning  somewhere — but  when  ?  It  is  believed  that 
to  the  present  century  is  due  the  honour,  and  we  may 
add,  the  pleasure  of  flower  exhibitions  on  the  formal 
scale  of  the  present  day.  It  was  about  1827,  thirteen 
years  after  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  our  day 
had  been  formed  as  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
that  a  flower  show  took  place.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  florists’  flower  shows  in  a  small  way,  and 
of  a  rudimentary  character,  had  taken  place  years 
before,  and  that  in  rooms  of  public  houses  there  had 
been  held  for  years  little  competitive  exhibitions  of 
Tulips,  Auriculas,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  full  of  interest  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them.  But  there  was  no 
horticultural  press  in  those  days  to  chronicle  these 
events,  and  therefore  little  or  no  record  of  them  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
a  few  flowers,  comparatively,  were  grown.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  some  of  these  were  cultivated  for  their 
beauty,  aud  with  some  success  and  much  enthusiasm, 
for  something  like  300  years — for  nearly  three 
centuries. 

Gardens  indeed  there  were  in  Babylon,  in  Greece, 
and  in  Rome  ;  as  well  as  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  France  ;  but  in  most  of  these  countries, 
gardening  as  an  improving  art  made  but  little  progress, 
until  what  is  called  landscape  gardening  came  into 
favour  in  England.  The  English  gardens,  three 
centuries  since,  were  little  better  than  physic  plots, 
where  “images  cut  in  Juniper”  abounded,  and  where 
the  most  noticeable  fruits  and  flowers  of  May  and 
June,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  consisted  of  “  Pinks  of 


all  sorts,  especially  the  blush  Pink  ;  Roses  of  all  kinds, 
except  the  musk,  which  comes  later  ;  Honeysuckles, 
Strawberries,  Bugloss,  Columbine,  the  French  Mari¬ 
gold,  Flos  africanus,  Cherry  tree  in  fruit,  Ribes,  which 
no  doubt  refers  to  Ribes  ruberrima,  the  common  English 
Currant  ;  Figs  in  fruit,  Rasps,  Vine  Flowers,  Lavender 
in  flower,  the  Sweet  Satyrium  with  the  white  flower, 
a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  Orchis  from  their 
supposed  aphrodisiac  character  ;  the  Apple  tree  in 
blossom,  &c.,  which  were  all  planted  and  kept  in 
‘order’  after  the  Italian,  French  or  Dutch  system,  but 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  been 
cultivated.” 

The  story  of  the  Tulip  mania  is  well  known,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  detail.  It  is  noted  by 
Bacon  as  coming  in  with  the  “fair  maids  of  February.’ 
Even  at  this  early  period,  the  scentless  flower  with  which 
the  stolid  Dutch  so  insanely  gambled,  had  found  its 
way  into  England,  and  had  really  begun  to  be  cultivated 
throughout  Europe.  Curses,  as  all  epidemic  manias  are 
to  the  generation  immediately  suffering,  they  often, when 
passed,  leave  behind  them  permanent  good.  Madness 
for  irresponsible  empire  sent  Alva  to  the  Netherlands  ; 
a  mania  for  Tulips  took  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants 
to  the  Levant.  The  persecution  of  the  first  drove  over 
to  England,  more  especially  to  London  and  Norwich, 
the  Flemish  weavers  ;  the  enterprise  of  the  second 
furnished  them  with  a  flower  which,  though  not  a 
native,  reminded  them  of  their  fatherland,  as  they 
watched  its  gay  cups  open  in  the  little  parterres  they 
cultivated  after  the  loom  was  stilled.  To  these  poor 
exiles  of  conscience,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Carnations,  and 
Auriculas  spoke  of  home,  and  bound  them  to  it  as  year 
after  year  sales  of  so-called  Dutch  bulbs  took  place.  Then 
interchange  and  rivalry  kept  up  the  feeling  until  the 
demon  of  bricks  and  mortar  strode  over  the  poor  London 
weaver’s  rood  of  earth ;  superior  cultivation,  greater 
varieties  of  flowers,  and  better  prepared  exhibitions, 
coupled  with  a  depressed  silk  manufacture  and  a 
poverty-stricken  home,  left  him  with  but  the  historic 
renown  of  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  western  culti¬ 
vators  of  flowers,  and  one  of  the  first  formal  exhibitors 
of  them. 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  Norwich  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  town  famous  for  its  flower  shows  ; 
close  on  its  heels  coming  London,  followed  by  Lanca¬ 
shire,  the  midlands,  the  north  generally  and  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  These  poor  men’s  exhibitions,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  continued  through  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  outlived  the  Dutch  gardening,  and 
have  never  been  entirely  extinguished,  except  perhaps 
in  London,  where  railroads,  exigencies  of  trade,  poverty 
and  other  causes  took  or  drove  them  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  artizans  and  weavers,  and  in  course  of  time  in 
other  hands  have  made  floral  arrangements  a  work  of 
art. 

There  are  florists’  societies  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire  and  other  counties  that  date  back  for  over  a 
century.  They  exist  still  and  do  good  work  in  their 
way.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  flower  show  has 
become  quite  a  social  institution,  and  they  abound  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  ;  on  the  whole  they  have 
exerted  and  still  exert  a  beneficial  and  elevating 
tendency.  Men  and  women  are  brought  by  them  to 
see  some  of  the  fairest  forms  of  beauty  in  nature,  and 
are  drawn  to  them,  and  in  course  of  time  become 
cultivators  of  flowers,  and  so  the  succession  goes  on. 
It  is  the  existence  of  floral  competitions  which  has 
largely  helped  to  make  our  gardening  press. 

In  what  directions  flower  shows  may  be  improved 
and  made  more  elevating  social  agencies  than  they  are 
at  present  are  matters  for  discussion  ;  a  little  debate  on 
the  subject  would  be  advantageous.  I  trust  the 
appearance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  lead  to  some 
correspondence  in  The  Gardening  World. — R.  D. 
- - 

THE  APIARY. 

The  Honey  Harvest  in  Upper  Speyside.  — 
Apiarians  in  Upper  Speyside  districts  have  this  year 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  unfavourable  character  of 
the  weather  ;  but  in  this  jespect  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  more  favoured  than  those  residents 
in  some  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the 
Highlands.  The  occupants  of  many  hives  were 
destroyed  in  the  early  summer  by  the  rawness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  bee-masters  generally  had  to  resort  to 
feeding  till  an  unusually  advanced  period  of  the  season. 
Some  fine  days  were,  however,  enjoyed  during  July 
and  August,  while  September  was  uniformly  fine.  The 
bloom  of  the  Heather  being  exceptionally  rich,  such 
stocks  as  had  been  carefully  attended  to  succeeded  in 
storing  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  honey.  The 


two  largest  bee-masters  in  Speyside  are  Mr.  John 
Macdonald,  Lynchat,  Kingussie,  and  Mr.  D.  Grant, 
merchant,  Kincraig.  At  the  Kingussie  flower  show 
the  first-named  gentleman  had  on  exhibition  about 
1  cwt.  of  splendid  clover  and  heather  honey,  the  judges 
remarking  on  the  excellence  of  the  quality  considering 
the  generally  unfavourable  character  of  the  season. 
Since  then  he  has  extracted  about  1,000  lbs.  of  heather 
honey,  the  average  per  hive  being  about  40  lbs.  Mr. 
Grant  took  from  his  twenty  hives  an  average  of  about 
35  lbs.,  beautifully  finished.  Others  in  Speyside 
possessing  smaller  stocks  have  been  similarly  successful, 
so  that  the  season  has  turned  out  much  better  than 
was  at  one  time  anticipated. —  JF.  K. 

- - 

THE  CLEMATIS. 

Somehow  or  the  other  the  Clematis,  with  all  its  great 
capacities  for  decoration  in  early  and  late  summer,  does 
not  meet  with  that  recognition  I  think  it  deserves.  It 
seems  to  be  sparingly  planted,  and  yet  the  variety  of 
form  and  colour  seen  in  it  is  so  great,  while  it  can  be 
employed  in  so  many  ways  as  a  decorative  agent,  that 
the  wonder  is  it  is  not  more  generally  planted.  I  think 
one  cause  of  failure  is  that  it  is  often  injudiciously 
planted  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  placed  in  an  unsuitable 
position — frequently  in  indifferent  soil,  where,  instead 
of  flourishing,  it  retrogrades,  and  at  flowering  time  puts 
forth  a  few  small  and  weakly-coloured  blossoms,  and 
then  it  disappoints. 

I  have  seen  Clematises  planted  in  a  bed  of  gravel  by 
the  wall  of  a  villa  residence,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  plants  fail  to  flourish.  The 
Clematis  requires  to  be  cultivated,  and  it  generously 
answers  to  liberal  treatment.  It  roots  freely,  and  needs 
good  soil  to  cause  it  to  renew  its  energies  ;  and  when 
planted  against  a  villa  residence,  a  deep  bed  of  rich  soil 
should  be  made,  into  which  it  can  root  freely.  The 
plant  should  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  adding 
some  mulching  every  season,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  administering  some  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

The  strong  summer-blooming  types,  those  which 
flower  on  the  strong  shoots  of  the  current  season,  can 
be  pruned  back  hard  in  the  autumn  if  necessary.  Those 
types  which  flower  on  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous 
year — the  patens  and  florida  types— should  have  the 
old  decayed  wood  cut  away  merely,  or  the  swelling 
buds  may  be  lost,  and  any  expected  blossom  also.  To 
cut  back  the  patens  and  florida  types  as  one  would  the 
Jackmanni  type,  for  instance,  is  to  destroy  a  season’s 
bloom. 

A  few  thoroughly  good  varieties  of  Clematis  will  be 
found  in  the  following : — Beauty  of  Worcester,  a 
sterling  novelty,  producing  both  double  and  single 
flowers,  of  a  lovely  blush-violet  shade  ;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  (florida  type),  large,  pure  white,  double  ; 
Edouard  Defosse,  light  mauve-purple,  continuous  in 
bloom  ;  Jackmanni,  intense  violet-purple  ;  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  greyish  white  ;  Lanuginosa,  pure  lavender  ; 
Lanuginosa  nivea,  pure  white,  extra  fine  ;  Madame 
Grange,  crimson-violet,  red  bars  ;  Madame  van  Houtte, 
white,  tinted  with  mauve  ;  Miss  Bateman  (patens 
type),  an  excellent  white  variety  ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
deep  pucy  purple  ;  Rebecca,  rich  claret-purple  ;  Stand- 
ishii  (patens  type),  light  mauve-purple  ;  Stella  (patens 
type),  deep  mauve,  with  a  distinct  deep  reddish  plum- 
coloured  bar  in  the  centre  of  each  petal  ;  and  Thomas 
Moore,  pucy  violet ;  and  I  cannot  leave  out  the 
beautiful  early-flowering  species,  C.  montana,  for  its 
charming  white  flowers  are  produced  so  abundantly  in 
May.  If  anyone  would  see  this  beautiful  Indian 
climber  at  its  best,  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
village  of  Sonning,  near  Reading,  in  May,  where  this 
species  is  largely  grown,  and  they  would  see  it  in  all 
its  beauty,  growing  against  many  of  the  houses.  The 
river-side  inn,  a  house  much  frequented  by  fishermen, 
is  almost  entirely  covered  by  it. — R.  D. 

- ->$«- - 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

In  your  number  for  October  11th,  p.  93,  “  W.  P.  R. ’’ 
writes  anent  herbaceous  plants,  and  says  :  “  I  think, 
strictly  speaking,  an  herbaceous  plant  is  one  that  loses 
its  stems  annually,  whilst  the  roots  continue  alive  in 
the  earth,”  and  he  instances  such  plants  as  Alyssura 
saxatile,  Iberis,  Aubrietias,  and  Arabis  not  being 
eligible  for  spring  flower  show  prizes,  they  not  being 
herbaceous  plants.  Well  then,  what  are  they  1  I  have 
had  a  long  experience  of  these  plants,  and  have  never 
yet  been  taught  that  all  herbaceous  plants  “  lose  their 
stems  annually”  (i.e.,  die  down  completely  above  the 
ground,  as  I  take  “  W.  P.  R.”  to  mean).  Are  not 
Tradescantias,  Spirtea  palraata  and  others,  Hemerocallis 
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of  sorts,  Flag  Iris,  and  a  host  of  others,  which  do  not 
die  down  altogether,  herbaceous  plants  ?  Aie  not 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis  corifolia  and  I.  semper virens 
herbaceous  plants  ?  And  are  not  alpine  plants  also 
herbaceous  plants  ? 

“  W.  P.  R.”  adds,  “It  has  been  suggested  in  your 
columns  that  hardy  border  plants  would  meet  the  case 
of  one  of  your  correspondents,  but  there  are  numbers 
of  small  shrubs  grown  in  borders  that  would,  I  think, 
create  dissatisfaction.”  I  presume  these  remarks  refer 
to  my  communication  in  The  Gardening  World  of 
September  27th,  and  if  so,  and  “W.  P.  R.”  will  refer 
back  to  that  number,  he  will  read  my  words  as 
follows:— “I  think  schedules  would  be  more  explicit 
if  the  prizes  were  offered  for  hardy  border  flowers, 
shrubs,  Roses  and  annuals  excluded,  and  making  a  class 
as  well  for  bunches  of  hardy  annuals  at  the  August  and 
September  shows. — A  Perplexed.  Judge. 

- - 

THE  POTATO. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  87. } 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  destroy  crops  thus  situated  on  the  very  first  breaking 
out  of  the  plague,  and  compensate  the  owners  at  the 
public  expense.  We  have  done  much  in  stamping  out 
the  cattle  plague  that  decimates  our  herds,  and  why 
should  not  similar  attemps  be  made  to  battle  with  the 
Potato  plague  ?  Considering  the  large  sums  of  money 
expended  in  dealing  with  disease  amongst  cattle, 
it  is  at  least  strange  that  so  little  has  been  done 
by  the  State  to  assist  in  the  attempts  made  to 
conquer  this  enemy,  the  loss  from  which,  during  a 
series  of  years,  is  far  greater,  and  attended  with  loss  to 
a  wider  circle  of  people.  Cutting  off,  or  preferably 
pulling  up  the  haulm,  has  many  advocates,  and  I 
would  not  say  a  word  against  the  practice,  provided 
the  tubers  are  approaching  maturity  when  it  is  done, 
for  if  not,  they  will,  from  the  want  of  those  elements 
derived  from  the  root  action,  prove  very  deficient  in 
quality.  Better  a  smaller  quantity  of  good  quality 
than  a  larger  one  of  indifferent  quality  which  no  one 
can  eat  with  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  reference  to  Potato  sets 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  namely,  the  size  of 
the  sets.  It  was  sometimes  said,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Potato  disease,  that  the  planting  of  small  sets  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  because  by  so  doing,  the 
plant  would  lose  much  of  its  vitality.  How  small 
sets  mean  small  eyes,  and  a  correspondingly  meagre 
produce  may  be  expected.  The  crop,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  the  best  from  sets  which  have 
stout,  well-developed  eyes.  _Good  crops  have  been 
grown  from  cuttings,  and  single  eyes  with  a  very  small 
piece  of  the  tuber  attached  to  them.  For  instance,  I 
once  cut  up  3J  lbs.  of  one  of  the  American  varieties  into 
single  eyes  during  the  month  of  March,  letting  them 
dry  for  a  few  days  ;  we  then  packed  them  away  in  bran 
till  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  were  planted 
on  ground  prepared  as  usual  for  an  ordinary  crop,  and 
from  these  31  lbs.  we  lifted  upwards  of  1  cwt.  of  good 
Potatos. 

Culture. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  Potatos  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  deeper  it  can  be  broken  up  the  better. 
Crops  will  vary  very  considerably,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil  moved  and  the  tilth  into  which  it  is 
worked  ;  at  the  same  time,  high  cultivation  of  this 
particular  root  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  will . 
prove  non-remunerative.  Where  the  space  at  command 
is  limited,  and  the  production  of  early  crops  is  all  that 
can  be  attempted,  digging  with  the  spade  or  fork  is  the 
only  method  open  to  the  cultivator  ;  but  when  larger 
breadths  are  grown,  the  plough  will  be  most  frequently 
used,  because  the  work  can  be  done  more  expeditiously 
and  cheaper  than  by  spade  labour.  In  naturally  good 
or  high-manured  soils  it  is  better  to  give  the  preceding 
crop  a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  if 
thought  desirable,  to  give  the  Potato  ground  a  dressing 
of  superphosphate  or  some  specially-prepared  Potato 
manure  at  planting  time.  From  experiments  made  at 
Rothamstead,  it  appears  that  this  crop  is  less  able  than 
any  other  root  crop  to  avail  itself  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure,  and  the  produce  was  much  less  where  nitro¬ 
genous  manures  were  employed  than  by  mineral  ones. 
A  special  reason  for  the  use  of  phosphate  is  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  development  of  feeding  roots  in 
the  surface  soil.  In  dealing  with  poor  hungry  soils  of 
a  sandy  or  gravelly  texture,  a 'good  coating  of  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  well  distributed  is  desirable. 
But  in  stiff  heavy  land  the  fresher  it  can  be  put  on  the 
better,  because  of  its  mechanical  action  rendering  the 


soil  more  porous  and  permeable  to  the  surface  roots,  and 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  will  render  the 
soil  warmer. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Planting. 

This  will  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  local 
circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  any  particular- 
season.  On  dry  soils,  in'  favourable  seasons,  the 
middle  of  March  will  not  be  too  early,  but  in  wet  and 
heavy  soils  it  is  best  deferred  till  April  is  well 
advanced.  For  the  earliest  crop  I  have  found  none  to 
surpass  Myatt’s  Kidney.  Our  earliest  crops  of  these 
are  planted  on  a  south  border,  and  this  crop  we  plant 
in  the  trenches  as  digging  proceeds,  scattering  either 
well-decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil  over  the  sets.  For  all 
other  crops  we  used  the  dibber,  but  not  because  I  think 
it  the  best  way.  Irrespective  of  labour,  the  plan  of 
planting  as  the  work  proceeds  is  possibly  the  best, 
though  some  plant  in  drills  and  on  wet  and  tenacious 
soils.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
latter  plan,  but  either  of  these  methods  entails  a  far 
greater  amount  of  labour  than  the  planting  with  the 
dibber  does,  and  provided  the  soil  is  in  good  tilth,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  I  have  yet  to  learn  a  better  and  more 
expeditious  way  of  getting-  over  the  work. 

In  easily  worked  soils,  the  little  treading  they  get 
during  the  process  of  dibbling  is  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  and  a  good  workman  will  make  the  holes  so 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  their  depth.  Given 
this,  and  even-sized  seed,  there  will  be  little  difference 
in  the  time  at  which  they  appear  above  ground.  The 
bulk  of  our  crop, is  planted  on  fresh-ploughed  ground  ; 
we  dib  the  holes  in  the  furrows,  and  cover  the  sets  in 
with  the  hoe,  leaving  the  ground  rough  till  the  seed 
weeds  show  themselves.  Then  choosing  a  fine  day,  it  is 
harrowed  over,  which  buries  many  and  uproots  some,  so 
that  by  repeating  this  process,  when  the  Potatos  appear 
above  ground,  we  save  a  good  deal  of  hand  hoeing. 
In  soils  liable  to  cake  and  consolidate,  a  forking  between 
the  rows  or  a  horse  hoe  well  worked  between  them  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  crop  by  keeping  the  soil  open,  so 
that  the  plants  can  fibre  well  into  it.  Soils  in  a  close, 
heavy  condition,  rarely  produce  good  crops.  As  regards 
the  width  to  plant,  1  have  frequently  found  that  the 
wider  apart  we  plant,  within  certain  limits,  the  better 
crops  we  get,  the  distance  being  regulated  by  the 
character  of  the  variety.  Those  with  short  stems  we  put 
about  2  ft.,  while  stronger  growers,  as  Magnum 
Bonum,  we  place  3  ft.  from  row  to  row. 

Earthing  Ui*. 

This  is  almost  universally  practised,  yet  by  no  means 
essential  if  the  tubers  are  planted  deep  enough.  The 
reasons  for  the  practice  are  to  prevent  the  young  tubers 
being  exposed  to  the  light,  and  it  is  often  easier  to  lift 
a  crop  well  moulded  than  one  on  the  fiat. 

Lifting  and  Storing  the  Crop. 

This  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  tubers  are 
matured.  When  the  disease  makes  its  appearance 
many  lift  them,  thinking  to  save  the  produce  from 
further  loss,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  grow  for  sale 
'much  may  be  said  for  this  practice,  because  perchance 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  heavy  pecuniary  loss  can 
be  avoided.  But  for  private  growers  for  own  con¬ 
sumption  the  remedy  is  very  often  worse  than  the 
disease,  because  those  which  are  affected  must  sooner  or 
later  succumb,  and  those  which  might  have  been  of 
fairly  good  quality,  if  left  to  mature  in  the  soil, 
are  spoilt,  and  become  very  indifferent  in  quality. 
Storing. — If  possible  they  should  be  lifted  when  dry, 
and  should  be  put  away  so.  In  my  own  experience, 
the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  store  them  in  a  shed  facing 
the  north,  from  which  frost  can  be  effectually 
excluded.  We  put  ours  into  tubs,  which  are  very 
handy  to  move  about,  and  give  such  ready  facilities  for 
overhauling,  besides  keeping  the  potatos  drier  and 
cooler  than  is  possible  in  either  bins  or  heaps.  By 
this  means  we  have  kept  them  in  good  condition  till 
late  in  July  with  very  little  labour. 

Potato  Forcing. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  some  places  is  the 
production  of  early  frame  Potatos.  Since  the  impor¬ 
tation,  however,  of  new  Potatos  from  Malta,  and  later 
on  from  the  Scilly  and  Channel  Islands,  from  whence 
they  are  delivered  into  the  London  markets,  frame 
culture  has  not  been  so  extensively  carried  out  as 
formerly,  because  they  can  be  bought  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  at  home.  But  home-grown  ones, 
if  well  done,  can  be  put  on  the  table  in  much  superior 
condition  to  those  imported,  and  few  things  bring 
greater  credit  to  the  grower  if  well  done.  The  time 
for  starting  frame  crops  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Where  there  is  the 


advantage  of  a  heated  pit,  a  commencement  may  be 
made  about  Christmas  ;  but  where  fermenting  material 
is  the  only  heating  power  to  be  had,  the  early  part  of 
February  will  be  soon  enough.  A  point  of  great 
importance  is  never  to  start  till  an  abundance  of 
material  is  at  hand  to  renew  linings  with  when 
necessary,  because  if  given  a  good  start  and  from  want 
of  material  there  is  any  great  fall  in  temperature,  the 
crop  will  receive  a  check  from  which  it  will  not  recover, 
and  prove  deficient  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

A  very  moderate  heat  is  sufficient,  but  it  should  be 
steadily  maintained  through  all  stages  of  growth.  In 
making  up  a  bed  choose  material  likely  to  maintain  a 
steady  heat  for  a  prolonged  time.  For  this,  nothing 
is  better  than  leaves  with  a  very  small  admixture  of 
stable  manure.  When  filling  brick  pits,  the  material 
should  be  trodden  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  left  about 
1  ft.  from  the  glass  ;  the  weight  of  earth  put  on  will 
bring  it  down  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  growth  of 
the  haulm.  For  portable  frames  make  the  beds  from 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  extra  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  frame.  The  soil  used  should  be  good 
friable  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  charred  vegetable  refuse  ; 
two  thirds  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf-soil.  Plant  the  sets 
4  ins.  in  depth,  in  drills  about  16  ins.  apart  ;  at  this 
depth  little  or  no  earthing  up  is  required.  A  good 
plan  is  to  start  the  sets  in  4-in.  pots  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house,  and  plant  when  about  4  ins  high.  By 
having  them  in  readiness  when  the  frames  are  fit  for 
planting,  a  gain  of  about  a  month  will  be  effected. 

Air  should  be  given  from  the  back  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  the  lights  need  seldom  be  removed  till  the 
crop  is  lifted.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and 
when  watering  becomes  necessary,  give  enough  to 
saturate  the  soil  throughout  its  entire  depth,  using 
chilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  73°. 
Careful  watering  is  most  essential  to  success,  and  can¬ 
not  be  neglected  without  loss  to  the  crop.  Whilst 
guarding  against  drought,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
soil  is  not  brought  into  a  heavy,  sour  condition  from 
over  watering.  A  temperature  of  about  60°  should  be 
maintained  as  near  as  well  can  be  by  day  ;  a  drop  of 
10°  to  15°  at  night  will  do  no  harm.  During  bright 
sunshine,  a  rise  of  10°  may  be  allowed.  Under  this 
treatment,  tubers  should  be  fit  for  table  in  about  nine 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  Covering  of  some 
kind  is  requisite  to  prevent  too  great  a  lowering  of 
temperature  during  the  night. 

With  a  few  lines  on  the  choice  of  varieties  I  must 
conclude.  This  should  be  governed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  grower  finds  himself  placed.  For  instance, 
what  in  some  soils  are  large  and  coarse  growers,  will, 
when  the  soil  is  poor  and  dry,  produce  tubers  of 
moderate  size.  Take  for  instance  the  White  Elephant, 
which  in  rich  soils  produces  enormous  tubers,  but  on 
light  hungry  soils,  tubers  moderate  in  size  and  more 
shapely.  I  pointed  this  out  as  a  variety  likely  to 
become  useful  for  marketing  owing  to  its  suitability  to 
light,  poor  ground  when  it  came  out,  and  so  it  since 
became,  and  was  for  some  time  comparatively  exempt 
from  disease.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  will  do 
well  to  grow  one  or  two  of  the  new  varieties  every  year, 
taking  careful  note  of  them,  and  if  of  good  quality  and 
disease-resisting,  work  up  a  stock  for  main  crop 
purposes,  but  mercilessly  discard  all  which  show 
any  peculiar  liability  to  disease.  —  TV.  B.  Glcisscoclc. 
- - 

GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVE¬ 

MENT  SOCIETIES* 

Their  Aim  and  Object. 

The  rapid  spread  of  gardeners’  mutual  improvement 
societies  throughout  the  country,  shows  that  they  are 
supplying  a  want  of  the  present  time,  when  information 
that  is  likely  to  assist  one  in  whatever  he  may  be 
interested  is  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  find  that  such  an  intelligent  body  of  men 
as  gardeners  are  not  behind  others  in  this  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  is  so  apparent  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  aim  of  the  members  of  all  gardeners’  societies 
should  be  to  benefit  one  another  by  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  gained  from  experience  in  the  past,  and 
difficulties  overcome.  This  we  seek  to  do  by  the 
reading  of  papers  at  our  meetings.  These  papers 
ought  to  be  read  by  members  as  far  as  possible,  and 
outside  help  only  should  be  sought  when  it  cannot  be 
had  from  within. 

The  preparation  of  a  paper  for  a  society  like  this, 
demands  time,  and  in  the  preparation  much  useful 
information  to  the  writer  is  gained,  for  no  matter  how 
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well  he  may  understand  the  subject  he  is  writing  about, 
there  is  sure  to  be  something  crop  up  upon  which  lie 
desires  fuller  information.  For  this  purpose  he  will 
have  recourse  to  books  for  further  information, 
so  that,  in  the  end,  perhaps  no  one  derives  more  benefit 
from  the  paper  than  the  writer  himself.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  use  of  books 
as  works  of  reference  by  writers  of  papers,  but 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  so  ridiculous,  that  it  is 
not  worth  further  consideration.  Bat  I  should 
like  to  ask  those  who  oppose  references  to  standard 
works  of  what  use  they  are  if  they  cannot  be  so  used. 
At  the  same  time  let  me  caution  writers  against  whole¬ 
sale  copying,  and  whenever  extracts  are  made  the 
source  of  the  information  ought  to  be  given.  If  this 
is  followed  it  will  in  many  cases  often  strengthen  the 
opinions  of  the  writer,  but  at  the  same  time  copying 
too  freely  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  this  would  counteract 
all  the  good  to  be  gained  in  writing.  The  reading  of 
papers  (which  ought  not  to  exceed  half-an-hour  in 
reading)  should  be  followed  by  a  discussion  by  the 
members,  for  however  good  a  paper  may  be  that  is  read, 
there  are  sure  to  arise  various  points  on  which  all  may 
not  agree,  and  the  more  members  take  part  in  the 
discussion  the  more  good  the  paper  will  be  the  means 
of  doing.  But  do  not  let  us  at  any  time  forget  that 
the  object  of  the  discussion  should  be  to  elucidate  the 
truth,  and  not  to  see  who  will  get  the  best  of  an 
argument. 

Besides  getting  as  many  different  opinions  on  the 
subject  as  possible,  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  see  everyone  take  part  in  those  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  that  is,  it  greatly  helps  everyone  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  meaning  more  fully  by  the 
practice  of  speaking  before  others,  a  subject  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  Besides  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
setting  aside  of  so  much  time  at  every  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  every  member  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  any  difficulty  he  may  meet  with  in 
his  work,  or  asking  any  cpiestion  relating  to  horti¬ 
culture  on  which  he  may  desire  information.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  this  way  ;  and  to  allow  the  fullest 
information  being  given,  I  would  strongly  advise  that 
notice  of  the  question  be  given  at  one  meeting  and 
discussed  at  the  next.  This  would  in  many  cases  enable 
fuller  information  to  be  given,  by  allowing  time 
for  the  members  to  look  up  the  subject  and  think  the 
matter  over,  for  in  this  we  should  not  forget  there  is 
generally  a  why  and  a  wherefore  for  everything,  and  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  a  thing,  and  a  right 
and  wrong  time  to  do  it.  By  adopting  some  such 
course  as  this  at  our  meetings,  I  feel  certain  it  would 
be  the  means  of  helping  many  of  our  members  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties,  which  unfortunately  are  too  often 
met  with  in  our  daily  avocation. 

Again,  to  illustrate  what  may  be  done  under 
exceptional  circumstances  by  good  culture,  or  as  the 
results  of  certain  treatment,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
offer  facilities  for  exhibiting  plants,  fruit,  vegetables, 
or  other  objects  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  members  ; 
this  would,  of  course,  cover  insects  (for  where  is  the 
gardener  who  has  not  insect  pests  to  contend  against  ?), 
insecticides,  and  manures.  It  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  say  a  word  on  this  point,  because  the  Ealing  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has 
already  set  a  good  example  in  this  direction  during 
past  sessions.  The  system  here  adopted  of  awarding 
marks  has  much  to  recommend  it,  because,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  marks  given  to  each  exhibitor  on  each 
meeting  night,  we  put  the  large  grower  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  smaller  one.  I  strongly  advocate  the 
continuance  of  exhibiting  at  our  meetings,  not  only 
because  it  encourages  friendly  rivalry,  in  trying  who 
will  do  best,  but  the  exhibits  thus  brought  forward 
are  the  means  of  considerably  enlivening  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  evening  by  the  cheerful  appearance  they 
give  to  the  room. 

To  encourage  those  exhibits,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  small  prizes,  in  money  or  kind,  should  be  offered, 
and  the  system  followed  last  season  of  offering  books  to 
be  competed  for  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ways  in  which  to  grapple  with  this  question.  Every¬ 
one  will  agree  that  those  members  who  bring  exhibits 
to  enliven  the  proceedings  should  in  some  way  receive 
a  little  acknowledgment  for  the  trouble  of  taking  their 
things  to  and  from  the  meetings  besides  the  praise  they 
hear  bestowed  on  them.  To  see  an  array  of  pretty 
flowers  and  plants  before  them  helps  to  keep  the 
audience  together,  and  on  good  terms  with  themselves 
and  each  other,  for  it  is  an  essential  point,  and  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  success  of  these  gatherings,  that 


harmony  should  be  the  ruling  aim.  So  far  the 
work  carried  on  has  been  to  furthev  instruct  and 
enlighten  our  neighbours  where  we  can,  and  in  return 
to  receive  the  same  kind  attention  at  their  hands. 

There  is  yet  another  subject,  and  a  more  important 
one,  which  1  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice,  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  a  society,  in  connection 
with  the  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  associations 
throughout  the  country,  which  will  undertake  ex¬ 
aminations  somewhat  after  the  same  character  as  those 
held  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  These 
examinations  would  be  held  to  test  in  horticultural 
subjects  those  who  attended,  and  to  grant  certificates. 

Such  a  society  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
both  to  employer  and  employed.  It  would  ensure  to 
the  employer,  if  he  engaged  a  gardener  who  held  a 
certificate  of  the  society,  that  he  at  least  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  gardening,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done, 
which  in  too  many  cases  is  more  than  can  be  said  at 
the  present  time.  To  carry  out  this  suggestion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  meeting  of  delegates  of 
the  different  gardeners’  improvement  societies  to 
thoroughly  discuss  the  matter,  and,  if  approved  of,  to 
draw  up  rules  for  the  guidance  of  members,  and  setting 
forth  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  all  gardeners  having 
the  society’s  certificate.  The  delegates  should  be 
further  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  classes  in  connection 
with  present  gardeners’  societies,  or  separate  classes, 
where  lectures  would  be  delivered  on  subjects  likely  to 
be  put  at  the  examinations.  These  examinations 
could  be  held  yearly  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
April  or  May  of  each  year.  The  committee  could  also 
arrange  the  .most  suitable  subjects  tor  examination, 
which  should  vary  year  by  year.  The  subjects  could 
also  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  is  done  with  many 
of  the  subjects  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  there  could  be  the  elementary  for  beginners, 
advanced  for  journeymen  and  foremen,  and  honours  for 
head  gardeners.  The  examinations  for  '  the  latter 
would  be  much  more  severe  than  in  the  two  former. 
If  such  examinations  could  be  held,  they  would  do 
more  to  bring  the  value  of  education  to  bear  on 
practical  work  than  could  be  done  by  any  school  for 
horticulture. 

Such  a  society  if  formed  would  cause  the  rising 
generation  of  gardeners  to  look  up  what  is  at  present 
known  as  the  scientific  part  of  gardening,  and  they 
would  soon  find  out  the  advantage  of  combining  science 
with  daily  labour.  It  would  cause  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
to  spring  up  with  regard  to  why  certain  things  are  done 
in  certain  ways,- which  in  the  past  have  been  accepted 
because  they  are  so.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  good  men  to  act  as  examiners,  men  who  know 
the  practical  part  of  gardening  as  well  as  the  scientific 
side.  Our  societies  are  a  means  of  education  :  we  often 
hear  the  exclamation  that  we  are  always  at  school,  at 
any  rate  that  is  true  with  gardeners.  Our  mutual 
improvement  societies  offer  the  means  of  carrying  on  a 
still  more  important  work,  and  a  work  I  should  like  to 
see  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  present  day,  when  we  hear  so  much  of 
unionism  amongst  nearly  all  other  branches  of  labour 
except  gardeners,  the  certificate  of  such  a  society  as  I 
have  indicated,  would  do  more  to  protect  not  only 
gardeners,  but  their  employers  from  being  imposed 
upon,  and  employers  would  soon  find  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage  to  employ  only  those  who  held  such  a 
certificate.  This  would  also  place  the  outside  labour, 
which  does  so  much  to  keep  gardeners  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  in  its  proper  place,  and  gardeners  would  take 
precedence  of  labourers  where  garden  work  was  wanted 
to  be  done — a  step  much  needed  at  the  present  day. 

The  schools  of  horticulture  in  France  and  Germany 
are  the  means  of  sending  many  young  men  to  this 
country,  which  in  turn  must  keep  others  from  obtaining 
situations,  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  nearly  time  we 
were  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  situation.  No 
doubt  these  schools  of  horticulture  are  capital  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  I  think,  with  our  mutual  improvement 
societies  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  examinations 
held  in  connection  therewith,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
awakening  many  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
There  are  now  so  many  facilities  offered  in  gaining  a 
good  education  to  all  those  who  feel  that  way  inclined, 
that  there  can  be  no  excuse  if  they  neglect  it.  To  be 
a  successful  gardener  at  the  present  day,  requires  that 
he  must  also  be  a  successful  scholar,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  sciences,  which  would 
include  botany  and  chemistry.  How  can  a  man  be 
expected  to  explain  or  describe  a  plant  if  he  does  not 
know  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  ? 


Any  labour  bestowed  in  this  direction  is  time  well 
spent  to  the  gardener. 

A  subject  which  greatly  holps  us  to  keep  on  im¬ 
proving  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  is  the 
means  adopted  here  of  offering  prizes  for  essays  on 
given  subjects,  where  at  our  leisure  we  can  write,  read, 
and  rewrite  until  we  get  the  subject  beaten  into  shape, 
according  to  our  own  ideas.  Advantage  can  be  taken 
of  this  kind  of  writing,  to  see  that  all  words  are 
correctly  spelt,  and  by  having  a  dictionary  by  you 
while  writing,  all  doubtful  words  can  be  looked  up  ;  but 
this  difficulty,  where  it  exists,  will  soon  be  overcome. 

One  more  advantage  to  be  gained  by  our  mutual 
improvement  societies  is  the  facilities  they  offer  to  their 
members  of  getting  plants,  fruit,  or  vegetables  correctly 
named.  If  the  plants  or  fruit  or  whatever  else  be 
brought  to  the  meetings,  the  chances  are  that  the 
name  can  be  found.  Every  gardener  ought  to  know 
every  plant  under  his  care — -yes,  everything  else  he  can 
possibly  learn  about  it.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  society  as  ours,  and 
during  the  long  dark  evenings,  when  our  meetings  are 
held,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  profitable  way  in  which 
a  man  can  spend  one  evening  a  week  than  by  taking 
part  in  our  meetings,  and  hearing  what  information 
there  is  to  be  given,  or  by  assisting  others  with  what 
knowledge  he  may  possess. 

I  have  omitted  one  thing  I  intended  to  mention,  and 
that  is,  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  given  those 
who  bring  exhibits  to  the  meeting  to  explain  or  give 
any  particulars  concerning  them  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  members.  A  little  time  given  in  this 
way  might  often  be  of  much  value.  Do  not  let  us 
lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  The  foregoing  may 
not  agree  with  all  your  ideas  of  what  a  gardeners’ 
mutual  improvement  society  ought  to  be,  or  its  aim 
may  not  be  high  enough  for  some  ;  but  with  the 
object — to  do  what  good  we  can  for  one  another — all  of 
you  I  am  sure  will  agree. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  every  member  to  have  a 
try  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for  essays  on 
different  subjects,  and  whether  he  succeed  or  fail  he 
will  find  it  time  well  spent.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule, 
never  know  what  it  is  to  be  beaten.  Whether  that  is 
a  second  instinct — gained  by  the  constant  waging  of  war 
against  insect  and  other  enemies — or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  but  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. — Alex.  Wright. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS, 

1890. 

Nov.  3. — Woolcote. 

,,  4.— Devizes. 

,,  4,  5. — Brixton,  Finchley,  Streatham  and  Clap- 

ham,  Kent  County,  at  Lewisham. 

,,  5. — Ealing. 

,,  5,  6. — Dalston,  Highgate,  Market  Harborough, 

Tooting. 

,,  5,  6,  7. — Portsmouth. 

,,  6. — Chiswick,  Pembroke,  Taunton. 

,,  6,  7. — Ascot,  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Stroud,  Tottenham 

and  Edmonton. 

,,  7. — Bradford,  Exeter. 

,,  7,  8. — Crystal  Palace. 

,,  10. — St.  Neots. 

,,  11,  12,  13,  14. — National  Society’s  Centenary 

Festival. 

,,  11,  12. —Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Kingston,  Leeds, 

Lewes,  South  London,  Truro. 

,,  12. — Chelmsford,  Sevenoaks. 

,,  12,  13. — Bath,  Birmingham,  Bournemouth, 

Croydon,  Cornwall,  Dartford,  Faversham, 
Guildford,  Hampstead,  Isle  of  Thanet,  North¬ 
ampton,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

,,  13. — Crediton,  Dawlish,  Taunton. 

,,  13,  14.— Barnsley,  Cranbrook,  Southend,  South- 

gate,  Wimbledon,  Winchester. 

,,  14,  15.—  Eccles  and  Patricroft,  Bolton,  Hitchin, 

Derby,  Leicester,  Sheffield. 

,,  15. — Bacup. 

,,  16,  19. — Ghent,  Belgium. 

,,  18. — Stamford. 

,,  18,  19. — Hartlepool,  Twickenham. 

,,  19,  20. — Bedford,  Hull,  liugby,  Westerham.  ’ 

,,  19,  20,  21.— York. 

,,  20. — Shrewsbury. 

,,  20,  21. — -Warwick,  Ware  and  District. 

,,  20,  21,  22.  —Scottish  Horticultural  at  Edinburgh. 

,,  21,  22. — Stockport. 

,,  22. — Batley. 

,,  25. — N.  C.  S.  Floral  Committee. 

,,  28. — Dundee. 

Dec.  10. — N.  C.  S.  Floral  Committee. 
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The  Florists  Laced  Pink. 

All  who  really  feel  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of 
the  florists’  laced  Pink,  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  and  Mr.  "William  Wardill  for  their  recent 
articles  upon  the  June  and  July  exhibitions,  held  in 
London  and  Manchester,  and  for  their  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  this  charming 
variety  of  florists’  flower.  The  London  show  certainly 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  success ;  it  was  exceedingly 
disappointing  and  surprising  to  me,  as  it  would 
doubtless  be  to  others,  at  finding  so  few  amateurs  to 
the  fore  with  their  exhibits. 

We  must  all  feel  thankful  to  Mr.  Wynne  and  to 
Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  for  the  good  assistance  they 
rendered  in  the  time  of  need,  more  especially  to  the 
latter  for  undertaking  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary 
when  no  other  volunteer  presented  himself. 

It  would  be  unfair  now  to  complain  of  anything  one 
may  imagine  was  wanting  in  regard  to  bringing  all  Pink 
growers  or  amateur  florists  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  ;  and 
although  it  would  probably  have  proved  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  object  generally  had  someone  with  more 
leisure  time  on  their  hands  have  officiated  as  secretary, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  as  well  as  unwise  to  find 
fault  with  the  past. 

As  to  the  bulk  of  the  prize  money  going  to  Mr. 
Turner,  that  will  more  likely  be  beneficial  to  the 
National  Pink  Society  than  otherwise,  as  the  support 
of  Mr.  Turner  can  always  be  fully  relied  upon.  As  a 
trade  grower  and  exhibitor  of  florists’  flowers,  Mr. 
Turner  will,  without  fear,  hold  his  own  in  both  respects 
as  he  has  done  for  so  many  years  past,  but  this  should 
not  debar  amateurs  in  their  efforts  to  come  to  the 
front  at  all  subsequent  exhibitions,  as  there  can  be 
special  classes  arranged  in  the  future  for  trade  growers 
as  Mr.  Wardill  suggests. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  gentleman  that  all  the  trade’s 
contributions  should  be  given  back  to  them  as  prize 
money,  because  the  higher  the  position  they  obtain  as 
cultivators  and  exhibitors  of  the  Pink,  the  greater  will 
be  their  prospect  for  increased  business  with  the 
amateurs. 

The  Manchester  exhibition,  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  July  19th,  was  on  the  whole  a  success  ;  thanks 
to  the  unlimited  efforts  and  liberality  of  those  ever- 
ready  supporters  —  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Findlay — of 
horticultural  and  floral  work.  The  actual  exhibits, 
like  those  of  London,  were  not  numerous,  but  Pink 
growers,  including  Mr.  William  Campbell,  of  Blantyre, 
N.B.,  F.  Morton,  Esq.,  of  The  Grove,  Meridale, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thurstan,  of  Penn 
Fields,  Wolverhampton,  travelfed  from  70  to  over  200 
miles  to  stage  their  blooms  !  With  such  existing 
enthusiasm  at  the  back  of  the  Pink,  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  the  high  standing  in  which  it  will  here¬ 
after  appear  as  a  florists’  flower. 

The  London  and  Manchester  sections  of  the  National 
Pink  Society  are  not,  however,  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  midland  counties’  growers.  As  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  says  in  his  report,  p.  744,  July  26th,  any 
date  which  would  suit  the  London  growers  would  be  too 
early  for  the  midland  growers,  and  the  date  suitable  for 
the  northern  growers  would  be  too  late  for  the  growers 
of  the  midlands.  It  is  therefore  wisely  suggested  that 
efforts  be  made  to  hold  a  show  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  to  be  held  next  year 
on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  July,  which  dates  it  is 
considered  would  suit  all  Pink  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and  the  surrounding 
districts. 

With  the  hope  of  furthering  this  object  I  have  been 
to  Wolverhampton,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
W.  A.  Green,  sen.,  president  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Horticultural  Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  as  Mr.  Green  has  not 
only  consented  to  find  the  necessary  tent-space  for 
exhibiting  the  Pinks,  but  he  has  most  kindly  and 
liberally  agreed  to  recommend  his  committee  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  sum  of  five  guineas  as  prize  money  to  the 
Midland  Section  of  the  National  Pink  Society.  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  this  was  not  the  only  piece  of  liberality 
I  met  with  in  that  good  old  town,  for  my  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  F.  Morton,  an  enthusiastic  florist,  volun¬ 
teered  to  guarantee  a  subscription  from  his  friends  of 
another  five  guineas.  With  a  fund  of  ten  guineas 
guaranteed,  I  venture  to  announce  that  the  show  of 
the  National  Pink  Society  (Midland  Counties  Section), 
will  be  held  next  July  on  the  dates  mentioned  above, 
and  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  this  amount  may  induce 
all  Pink  growers  and  other  florists,  and  lovers  of 


florists’  flowers  to  at  once  give  this  exhibition  their 
cordial  support,  it  being  understood  that  any  subscription 
will  be  placed  exclusively  to  the  Midland  Counties 
Pink  Society,  and  the  names  of  any  trade  firm, 
amateur  Pink  grower,  or  otherwise,  will  be  gladly 
received  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thurstan,  hon.  sec.,  pro 
tem-.,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton,  or  by  F.  Morton, 
Esq.,  president,  pro  tern.,  The  Grove,  Meridale, 
Wolverhampton. 

No  time  will  be  lost  in  organising  a  committee  of 
management,  preparing  a  prize  schedule,  and  submitting 
particulars  to  all  subscribers  and  intending  exhibitors. 
The  latter  I  advise  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  their 
Pinks  permanently  planted  out  into  their  blooming 
beds.  Pinks  lace  more  regularly  by  being  planted  in 
the  autumn  than  if  deferred  to  spring. 

Anyone  who  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing  Pinks, 
should  order  them  at  once  ;  they  are  very  cheap,  and 
supplies  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  leading  trade 
growers. — James  Thurstan ,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond 
Road,  Cardiff,  October  13 th,  1890. 

Advantage  of  New  Seed. 

In  your  last  issue,  p.  88,  “W.W.”  advises  sowing 
seed  of  the  Primula  tribe  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  and  I 
should  like  to  re-echo  his  advice.  I  bought  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  seed 
from  various  firms  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  sowed  it  with  the  greatest  care  ;  but  have  been 
terribly  disappointed  with  the  result.  As  soon  as  my 
own  plants  had  ripened  their  seed,  I  gathered  and 
sowed  it.  The  result  has  been  a  splendid  crop  of 
fine  seedlings.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
new  seed  saves  much  time  and  disappointment.  — C.  T. 

Pansies. 

I  fear  I  have  raised  the  “dander”  of  “Yiola,”  not 
so  much  by  what  I  have  written  as  by  his  interpretation 
of  my  remarks.  If  he  will  kindly  read  my  note  again, 
he  will  see  that  in  the  first  place  I  only  recorded  my  own 
experience,  and  did  not  hazard  the  opinion  that  “the 
West  of  England  strain  is  superior  to  the  Scotch  ”  in  a 
broad  sense.  I  did  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  Pansies 
can  be  well  grown  in  Devonshire.  And  1  say  further, 
that  if  a  tenth  part  of  the  attention  were  given  to  their 
culture  in  the  West  of  England  that  is  given  to  them 
in  the  West  of  Scotland — say  from  Rothesay  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  that  part  of  Scotland  down  to  the  Tweed, 
the  Scotch  growers  would  find  their  English  brethren 
foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  The  Pansy  in  the  West 
of  England  is  merely  toyed  with  as  compared  with  the 
loving  care  and  attention  it  gets  in  the  North.  There 
are  no  Pansy  societies  in  my  district,  nor  is  there  now 
a  single  grower  of  any  note  since  Captain  Halford- 
Thomson,  of  Exeter,  gave  up  exhibiting  a  few  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  men  may  remember 
that  he  made  a  very  creditable  stand  at  Edinburgh 
when  he  showed  his  blue  Pansy  there.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  oblige  “Yiola’’  by  accepting  his 
challenge.  The  odds  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  North  Country  growers  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  I  will  watch  my  seedlings  and  report 
again  in  the  spring  how  they  look,  but  the  notes  I 
took,  and  in  substance  recorded  in  your  issue  of 
September  27th,  were  a  true  record  of  my  trial  as  far  as 
it  went. 

Your  other  correspondent,  “Pansy,”  who  is  up  in 
arms  at  my  innocent  remarks,  must,  I  should  think,  be 
the  veritable  McNab  himself — the  lion  rampant.  He 
seems  to  know  all  about  it.  I  must  have  sown  the 
English  seed  for  the  Scotch— another  injustice  to 
“  puir  auld  Scotland” — or  one  of  the  most  famous 
growers  of  Pansies  in  Scotland  must  have  sent  me  a 
bad  strain,  different  from  “  what  he  saves  for  himself, 
and,  a  rule,  sends  out  to  his  customers.”  There  are 
private  reasons  why  I  cannot  go  in  for  growing  Pansies 
for  exhibition,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  should 
dearly  like  to  have  a  turn  with  the  redoubtable  Scot 
who  came  so  far  down  as  Shropshire  to  exhibit  his 
skill  in  Pansy  cultivation,  or  with  “Pansy”  himself 
for  that  matter.  Besides,  I  am  too  much  on  the  road 
to  grow  anything  for  exhibition. — Dcvoniensis. 

Fancy  Pansies. 

Your  editorial  remarks  in  The  Gardening  World 
of  the  11th  inst.  are  giving  much  pleasure  to 
Midland  Pansy  growers,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  Midland  Pansy  Society  will  be 
formed  shortly,  to  be  confined  for  competition  purposes 
to  four  counties,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  I  think  it  best  to 


confine  the  operations  of  the  society  at  present  to  these 
districts,  and  a  committee  is  being  formed,  and  a 
schedule  of  classes  will  be  issued  shortly.  Meantime 
any  one  wishing  to  join  the  society,  please  communicate 
with  W.  Dean,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

- ->**■ - 

A  PRESENT  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  about  sixty  dishes  of  the 
finest  Apples  and  Pears  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Guildhall  show,  and  selected  from  all  the  zones,  were 
packed  in  two  strong  cases  and  forwarded  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Balmoral,  as  a  present  from  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Guildhall  show,  and  also  as  representing  what 
fine  specimens  can  be  grown  within  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions.  We  append  a  list  of  the  contributors,  with 
the  names  of  the  varieties  selected  :  — 

South-western  Zone.— Allen  Williams,  bootmaker, 
The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  Warner’s  King 
Apples  ;  S.  French,  labourer,  Marstow,  Hereford, 
King  of  Pippin  Apples  ;  John  Hyde,  farmer,  Calder- 
well,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  Ecklinville  Seedling 
Apples  ;  James  Davis,  farmer,  Bunhill,  Bodenham, 
Leominster,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  ;  W.  Helyar, 
farmer,  East  Coker,  Yeovil,  Coker  Seedling  Apples  ; 
S.  T.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq., 
Glewston  Court,  Hereford,  Hormead  Pearmain  Apples  ; 
Thomas  Parker,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Evans,  Moreton 
Court,  Hereford,  Tyler’s  Kernel  Apples  ;  W.  Iggulden, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston,  Frome, 
Somerset,  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears. 

Northern  Zone. — John  Wilson,  labourer,  Hall 
Lane,  Lathom,  near  Ormskirk,  Tower  of  Glamis 
Apples  ;  John  Wilson,  labourer,  Hall  Lane,  Lathom, 
near  Ormskirk,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apples  ;  Thomas 
J.  Pullett,  cottager,  82,  Russell  Street,  Loughborough, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apples  ;  John  Doncaster,  farmer, 
Halloughton,  Southwell,  Notts,  Bramley’s  Seedling 
Apples;  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House, 
Castleton,  Manchester,  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  ;  James 
Hunter,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton 
Castle,  Fencehouses,  Durham,  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears. 

South-eastern  Zone. — Fred.  Marsh,  cottager,  The 
Bow,  Nettelstead,  Maidstone,  Lord  Derby  Apples  ;  W. 
Pulling,  labourer,  Hill  Top,  Tillington,  neat  Petworth, 
Sussex,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  Apples  ;  Herbert  Manser, 
tenant  farmer,  Omer’s  Farm,  North  Down,  Margate, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  Apples  ;  Richard  Webb,  farmer, 
Beenham,  near  Reading,  Berks,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apples  ;  F.  Miller,  gardener  to  Jas.  J.  Friend,  Esq., 
North  Down,  Margate,  Kent,  Cornish  Aromatic  Apples  ; 
W.  S.  Skinner,  farmer,  Beresford,  Boughton,  Mon- 
chelsea,  Kent,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples  ;  J.  Turner, 
gardener  to  R.  H.  Comer,  Esq.,  Pierrepoint,  Farnham, 
Clavgate  Pearmain  Apples  ;  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to 
A.  H.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples  ;  Fred.  Bridger,  gardener,  Penshurst 
Place,  Kent,  Emperor  Alexander  Apples  ;  G.  Woodward, 
gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  Stone’s  Apples  ;  E.  H.  Caterer,  gardener 
to  T.  Arnall,  Esq.,  Brookside,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  Apples  ;  Thomas  Turton, 
gardener  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Maiden  Erleigh, 
Reading,  Mere  de  Menage  Apples  ;  Charles  Blick, 
gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  Common, 
Kent,  Magnate  Pears  ;  T.  Dunn,  gardener  to  Sir 
Francis  W.  Truscott,  Oakleigh,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex, 
Beurre  Bachelier  Pears  ;  Charles  Ross,  gardener  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  Eyre,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Berks, 
Seckle  Pears  ;  James  Sheppard,  gardener,  Wolverstone 
Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears  ; 
George  Woodward,  gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  Nouveau  Poiteau  Pears  ; 
William  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice  Pears  ;  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cox,  Esq., 
Presdales,  Ware,  Herts,  Emile  d’Heyst  Pears  ;  William 
Jacob,  High  Street,  Petworth,  Sussex,  Lord  Sudeley 
Apples  ;  Henry  Norman,  bricklayer,  2,  Ocklynge  Road, 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apples  ;  W. 
Waghorn,  cottager,  Allington,  near  Maidstone,  Stirling 
Castle  Apples. 

Nurserymen  and  Trade  Growers. — A.  J. Thomas, 
fruit  grower,  Sittingbourne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Pears  ;  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company,  Limited, 
Hereford,  Duchess  of  Gloucester  Apples  ;  Jarman  &  Co. 
Chard,  Somerset,  Nelson  Codlin  Apples  ;  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  Transparent  de  Croncelles  Apples ;  Henry, 
Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  Frogmore  Prolific  Apples  ; 
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Charles  Turner,  Slough,  Hollandbury  Pippin  Apples  ; 
Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks  Gate,  Sussex,  Hoary  Morning 
Apples  ;  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  Belle  Pontoise 
Pears  ;  Will.  Taylor,  Hampton,  Pine  Golden  Pippin 
Apples  ;  A.  Wyatt,  Halton,  Middlesex,  Fearn’s  Pippin 
Apples ;  W.  F.  Gibbon,  Seaford  Grange,  Pershore, 
Golden  Noble  Apples  ;  John  Watkins,  Withington, 
Hereford,  Warner’s  King  and  New  Hawthornden 
Apples  ;  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Lord 
Palmerston  Peaches  ;  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
Bismarck  Apples ;  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Crab 
Edulis  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears  ;  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Cellini  Pippin  Apples  ;  James  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  Sandringham  Apples  ;  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W.,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil 
Apples;  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Washington 
Apples  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears. 

Selected  from  the  Gold  Medal  Class. — James 
Nicholson,  gardener  to  W.  Malles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone 
Lodge,  Chingford,  Essex,  Durondeau  Pears  ;  J.  H. 


AN  ANCIENT  HOSTELRY. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  an  esteemed  friend,  the  best 
part  of  whose  time  is  spent  “  on  the  road,”  with  a 
photograph  of  the  glass-covered  yard  of  one  of  our  most 
ancient  provincial  hotels,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  engraving,  illustrates  how  useful 
and  ornamental  an  old  coach-yard  may  be  made  where 
the  will  to  do  so  and  good  taste  are  combined.  In  the  old 
coaching  days,  the  hotel  we  are  alluding  to — the  ‘  ‘Angel,” 
at  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire — was  a  very  important 
establishment,  but  the  coaches  having  long  since  been 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were,  the  yard  for  a 
long  time  subsequently  remained — as  too  many  of  such 
old  yards  still  remain— a  desolate  reminder  of  former 
busy  times  ;  yet,  as  our  illustration  shows,  how  easy  it 
is,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble  and  forethought,  to 
make  such  eyesores  a  scene  of  beauty  and  place  of  com¬ 
fort.  By  covering  the  yard  in  with  glass,  planting 
climbers  in  available  positions,  furnishing  the  roof  with 
hanging  baskets  of  plants,  and  employing  plants  in 


Mrs.  Skevington,  to  whose  love  of  flowers  and  skill  in 
growing  and  arranging  them,  the  old  courtyard  of  the 
“Angel”  Hotel  owes  all  its  present-day  charms. 

As  we  learn  from  information  kindly  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Skevington,  there  are  written  records  of  the 
ancient  hotel  over  which  she  so  genially  presides, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  inns 
in  those  days  were  places  of  considerable  importance, 
and  as  far  back  as  1665  or  1670,  notices  were  issued 
calling  upon  the  farmers  of  the  district  to  pay  their 
rents  to  the  Court  at  the  “Angel.”  In  those  days  also 
small  change  was  scarce,  and  innkeepers  as  well  as 
shopkeepers  had  to  resort  to  the  coining  of  copper 
pennies,  which  were  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece. 
These  they  were  bound  to  redeem  when  brought  back 
to  them.  One  of  these  coins,  still  in  existence,  bears 
the  inscription  of  Richard  Stellard  on  one  side,  with 
an  angel  in  the  middle  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  the 
middle  are  the  letters  “R.  S.,”  with  the  words  “  0.  E., 
Brigg,  1659.” 


Courtyard  of  the  “Angel”  Hotel,  at  Brigg. 


Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Borrowash,  Derby,  Lord  Lennox  Apples  ;  George 
Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  W.,  Lord  Derby  Apples  ; 
Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton, 
Manchester,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  ;  Charles 
Davies,  The  Mote  Gardens,  Maidstone,  Gascoigne’s 
Seedling  Apples,  and  Marie  Louise  Pears. 

From  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association. — P. 
Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  Plouse,  Croydon,  Bismarck 
Apples  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pears  :  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  King  of  Tomkins  County  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Russet  Apples,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears. 

Extra. — Mr.  John  White,  Home  Farm,  Hampton, 
Prince’s  Risborough,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apples. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  were  found  to  be  too  soft  for 
passage  to  so  great  a  distance,  consequently,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  about  sixty  dishes  were  ultimately  sent 
to  Her  Majesty. 


To  Destroy  Caterpillars. — Mix  two  parts  of 
chloride  of  lime  with  one  part  of  lard.  Mould  this  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  cover  with  cloth,  and  bind  around 
the  affected  trees.  The  caterpillars  will  soon  fall,  and 
none  will  crawl  up  the  trunk.  Even  butterflies  will 
avoid  trees  treated  in  this  manner.— Garten-und-Blum- 
cnzeitung. 


pots  on  the  floor,  we  have  at  once  a  most  pleasant 
lounging  place  or  smoking  room,  which  is  a  decided 
attraction  to  all  frequenters  of  the  old-fashioned  hotel 
in  question. 

The  photograph  was  unfortunately  taken  too  early  in 
the  season  to  show  the  wealth  and  variety  of  climbers 
grown  to  the  best  advantage,  but  we  may  say,  on  the 
word  of  our  friend,  that  when  seen  at  their  best  they  are 
extremely  beautiful.  The  trellis  on  the  left  hand  is 
made  of  untrimmed  Larch  poles,  against  which  tall 
Pelargoniums  are  trained,  and  behind  are  cool  and 
pleasant  retreats  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs.  The 
taller  climbers  consist  of  Hops,  Virginian  Creepers, 
Clematis,  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho), 
and  various  kinds  of  Ivy,  all  of  which  climb  to  the  top 
and  hang  down  loosely  in  graceful  festoons,  reaching  to 
the  baskets,  of  which  there  are  three  rows,  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  baskets  are  of  wire,  lined  round 
the  sides  with  moss,  filled  with  soil,  and  planted  with 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia 
nummularia),  and  Cob®a  scandens  variegata.  The 
latter  runs  up  the  suspending  wire,  and  mingles  with 
the  creepers  adorning  the  roof.  In  winter  the  baskets 
are  filled  with  Periwinkle  and  Ivy. 

The  happy  use  to  which  the  climbers  have  been  put, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  taste  of  the  hostess, 


THE  GUERNSEY  LILY. 

The  real  home  of  the  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerine  sarniensis) 
is  South  Africa,  and  a  story  is  current  that  a  vesse 
containing  bulbs  was  wrecked  many  years  ago  in  Vason 
Bay,  Guernsey,  and  that  the  bulbs  were  brought  from 
thence  to  La  Haye  du  Puits,  where  they  are  still  grown 
in  great  quantity. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  reckoned  that  there 
are  three  cart-loads  of  bulbs  or  more.  They  are  grown 
in  lines,  and  the  larger  quantity  of  them  have  not  been 
lifted  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  so  that  they  are 
now  rather  crowded,  as  might  be  expected.  Mr. 
Earland,  gardener  to  Le  M.  Thomas  le  Marchant,  Esq., 
yearly  culls  about  27,000  blooms,  which  are  sent  in  all 
directions  to  the  friends  of  his  employer.  The  flower 
scapes  are  thrown  up  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  cut  by  the  first  of  this  month, 
when  we  inspected  them.  Mr.  Earland  says  that  the 
Lily  grows  better  there  than  anywhere  else.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  all  in  the  open 
ground,  which  says  a  good  deal  for  the  climate  of 
Guernsey,  since  South  African  bulbs  can  be  grown, 
flowered,  and  ripened  in  the  open  air.  The  natural 
soil  consists  of  a  fine  sand,  and  the  bulbs  are  assisted 
with  large  quantities  of  liquid  manure  while  making 
their  growth. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums. — Every  attention  will  now 
liave  to  be  given  to  Chrysanthemums,  especially  those 
intended  for  exhibition  purposes,  for  upon  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  during  the  next  few  weeks  will 
depend  the  results  of  a  whole  year’s  work.  Crowding 
in  the  houses  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  the  foliage  all  the  advantage  of  light  and  air. 
Assist  frequently  with  liquid  manure  in  a  diluted 
condition,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  roots 
cannot  absorb  or  utilise  any  kind  of  food  that  is  too 
concentrated. 

Cinerarias. — The  fine  weather  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  for  some  time  past,  has  enabled  the 
cultivator  to  retain  his  plants  in  cold  frames,  thereby 
avoiding  the  over-crowding  of  other  houses.  Prepar¬ 
ations  must,  however,  be  made  to  remove  Cinerarias 
into  structures  having  the  command  of  fire  heat,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  frost  the  hot  water  may  be  turned  on. 
A  bench  near  the  glass  will  prove  the  most  suitable 
place  for  them,  and  if  the  bench  is  covered  with  ashes 
so  as  to  preserve  the  moisture,  the  foliage  will  keep  all 
the  better  for  this  precaution. 

Violets. — Flowers  can  now  be  obtained  in  quantity 
by  the  use  of  a  little  heat,  artificial  or  otherwise.  A 
good  plan  is  to  make  up  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure, 
placing  on  the  top  about  4  ins.  or  so  of  soil.  The 
frame  should  be  so  filled  that  the  foliage  of  the  Violets, 
when  planted,  will  touch  the  glass.  This  will  allow 
the  plants  to  be  near  the  glass,  even  after  the  fermenting 
materials  have  partly  decayed  and  settled  down. 

Salvia  splendens.  —  The  plants,  both  of  this 
Salvia  and  its  variety  S.  s.  Bruanti,  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  the  house  ventilated  on 
favourable  occasions,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy 
while  being  urged  into  bloom,  otherwise  they  frequently 
suffer  considerable  harm  when  transferred  to  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  The  sudden  change  from  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  to  a  comparatively  cold 
and  dry  one  causes  the  flowers  to  drop  wholesale. 

Homan  Hyacinths.  —  The  earliest  batch,  if 
potted  when  first  received,  should  now  have  m^xle  some 
advance,  and  if  roots  are  well  developed  and  the  flower 
scape  pushing,  they  may  be  considered  in  good 
condition  for  forcing.  They  should  be  urged  on 
gently  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the  temperature  may  be 
increased,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom  during 
next  month. 

Dutch  Bulbs.  —  The  main  and  late  batches  of 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  should 
now  be  potted,  to  prevent  their  deterioration  by 
sprouting,  which  can  often  with  difficulty  be  prevented 
after  this  time,  especially  if  kept  in  a  damp  place,  or  if 
the  weather  be  at  all  moist.  They  can  be  retarded  in 
a  cool  house  in  spring  if  at  all  necessary. 

Stove  Ferns.— With  the  lowering  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  atmosphere  should  also  be  kept  in  a  drier- 
state,  so  as  to  harden  the  fronds  of  such  things  as 
Adiantums  and  others  of  that  class  for  the  winter. 
This  should  be  done  gradually,  otherwise  the  fronds 
will  be  apt  to  lose  colour  or  become  prematurely 
browned,  according  to  their  age.  Ventilate  freely  on 
every  favourable  occasion  so  as  to  assist  the  hardening 
process. 

Vines. — Some  skill  or  rather  careful  oversight  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  houses  in  which  ripe 
Grapes  are  hanging,  and  are  intended  to  be  kept 
through  the  next  month  or  later.  The  moisture 
arising  from  borders  can  be  counteracted  by  covering 
them  with  a  layer  of  dry  Bracken.  The  front  venti¬ 
lators  should  not  be  opened  when  fogs  or  wet  weather 
prevail.  Proper  circulation  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  gentle  fire-heat  and  opening  the  top  ventilators. 
Go  over  the  bunches  frequently  to  remove  bad  berries. 

Cucumbers. — The  weather  for  the  past  six  weeks 
has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  as  well  as 
other  garden  subjects,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
it  to  develop  a  good  sturdy  growth,  by  which  the 
plant  will  the  better  be  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
next  month,  usually  the  worst  in  the  whole  year  for 
growing  plants. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Plants  in  a  forward 
state  should  receive  regular  supplies  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  to  keep  the  roots  in  an  active  state.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  thinning  the  fruits  of  autumn¬ 
bearing  plants,  as  they  continue  to  throw  up  fresh 


flowers  from  time  to  time,  and  so  produce  a  succession 
of  fruit.  Plants  in  flower  should  occasionally  be  gone 
over  with  a  feather  or  something  similar  to  distribute 
the  pollen  and  ensure  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

Boot-pruning1  of  Fruit  Trees. — The  present 
is  a  .most  suitable  time  for  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  as  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  trees  not  yet 
having  completed  their  growth,  a  quantity  of  fresh 
roots  will  be  developed  before  winter  thoroughly  sets 
in,  and  the  trees  will  by  that  time  be  practically 
re-established.  Remove  the  soil  at  some  distance  from 
the  bole  of  the  tree,  exposing  the  roots,  and  when  this 
has  been  completed  take  away  those  that  strike  down 
deeply  into  the  soil  and  shorten  back  the  others, 
carefully  preserving  those  of  a  fibrous  nature.  After 
this  has  been  done  level  the  bottom,  and  arrange  the 
roots  so  that  their  tips  will  point  slightly  upwards 
rather  than  otherwise.  Cover  them  and  fill  in  between 
with  fine  soil,  then  fill  up,  make  firm,  and  mulch  with 
manure. 

- - 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  THE 

EXTREME  NORTH. 

Although  the  Catalpa,  Tulip  Tree,  Kentucky  Coffee 
Tree,  the  Magnolias,  the  Cypress,  Ailanthus,  Laburnum, 
Euonymus,  Bollonwood,  Persimmon,  and  Sassafras  are 
not  suitable  for  our  northern  climate,  there  is  certainly 
no  lack  of  variety  of  beautiful  trees  which  can  be  relied 
on  as  being  hardy  enough,  and  in  every  way  suitable 
for  any  inhabited  part  of  Ontario. 

Among  evergreens  we  have  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
which  for  gracefulness  of  habit,  richness  of  colour  of 
foliage,  is  not  excelled  by  any  foreign  variety  that  I 
know  of.  I  often  wonder  why  it  is  so  seldom  grown  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  Perhaps  by  some  it  is  considered 
too  common,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  according  to 
present  indications  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
uncommon  trees  in  this  country. 

We  also  have  the  Norway  Spruee,  the  Balsam  Fir, 
Arbor  Vitres  in  variety,  Red  Cedar,  and  the  Retinospora. 
the  Austrian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  and 
a  lot  of  other  Pines,  which,  when  grown  as  single 
specimens  with  plenty  of  room,  make  ornamental 
trees. 

Then  among  deciduous  trees,  besides  all  the  glorious 
Maples,  Elms,  Ashes  and  Mountain  Ashes,  we  have  the 
Basswood,  European  Larch,  European  White  Birch, 
American  Canoe  Birch,  Purple  Birch,  and  the  Cut¬ 
leaved  Weeping  Birch.  Trees  of  all  these  kinds  when 
properly  grown  as  single  specimens,  are  admirable. 

One  prevailing  error  is  planting  trees  too  closely 
together.  Recently  I  saw  growing  on  a  lawn  three 
beautiful  trees  of  considerable  size,  one  each  of  the 
Purple  Beech,  Cut-leaved  Maple  and  Weeping  Birch. 
They  were  only  12  ft.  apart,  and  beginning  to  crowd 
each  other  then,  consequently  in  about  three  years  more 
the  two  outer  ones  will  be  lop-sided,  and  the  middle  one 
a  spindling  scrub.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  fine  trees 
ruined  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  rare 
instances  they  are  given  sufficient  room  to  display  their 
natural  beauty. 

Another  objectionable  practice  is  that  of  clipping  or 
trimming  evergreen  trees  into  various  fanciful  shapes. 
When  trees  are  grown  for  ornament,  and  given  plenty 
of  room,  they  usually  take  a  natural  and  graceful  form, 
which  is  always  more  pleasing  to  those  who  have 
acquired  a  correct  taste  than  any  distortion  that  may 
be  given  by  pruning.  Many  otherwise  beautiful 
landscapes  are  sadly  marred  by  the  stiff  appearance  of 
some  barbered  trees. 

Another  common  mistake  is  made  in  giving  preference 
to  all  foreign  species  belonging  to  the  same  genera  as 
some  of  our  native  trees.  The  European  Larch  is  of 
more  graceful  habit  than  our  native  Tamarack,  and  the 
White  Birch,  with  its  weeping  varieties,  is  certainly 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  our  common  Birches,  but 
the  European  Linden  is  not  by  any  means  preferable  to 
our  Basswood  as  an  ornamental  tree,  neither  is  the 
English  Elm  for  either  beauty  or  shade  to  be  compared 
with  some  of  the  varieties  of  our  White  Elm.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  noticeable  in  Toronto,  where  the 
different  species  are  growing  on  opposite  sides  of  some 
of  the  streets. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  magnificent  tree  when  grown 
to  perfection,  but  in  my  district  it  is  too  short-lived, 
and  even  if  it  lives  forty  years  it  loses  its  beauty,  as  the 
branches  begin  to  die. 

There  is  perhaps  no  tree  more  unsuitable  for 
ornamentation  than  the  Silver  Poplar.  Yet  about 
many  farm  homes  it  is  the  only  tree  planted.  When 
once  planted  it  is  there  to  stay,  for  it  continuously 


sends  up  suckers  enough  to  destroy  every  other  kind  of 
tree  near  by.  The  down  it  throws  off  after  flowering  is 
an  abomination. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  admired  by  some,  but  it 
deserves  no  place  in  ornamental  grounds.  The  Aspen 
possesses  some  beauty  ;  yet  it  would  be  folly  to  plant 
it  unless  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

When  asked  which  of  all  trees  I  prefer  for  the 
ornamentation  of  a  lawn,  I  invariably  recommend  the 
cut-leaved  W  eeping  Birch.  I  have  lost  many  fine 
specimens  of  it  through  the  depredation  of  “sap  sucker’’ 
(yellow-bellied  woodpecker)  ;  yet  if  I  had  but  room 
for  one  ornamental  tree  I  would  plant  a  cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch.  Next  I  would  prefer  the  Purple  Birch, 
Weir’s  cut-leaved  Maple,  European  Larch,  Red  Cedar, 
Blue  Spruce,  and  Norway  Spruce.  After  the  European 
Mountain  Ash,  the  Imperial  cut-leaved  Alder,  the 
Basswood,  and  the  Dogwood.  On  extensive  grounds  I 
would,  of  course,  plant  a  large  variety,  and  would 
include  the  \ellow  Locust.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
its  tendency  to  suckering.  The  sweet  perfume  from  its 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
the  pleasure  grounds. 

The  wild  Black  Cherry  is  seldom  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  although  remarkably  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  beautiful  in  flower  as  well  as  in  fruit. 
I  have  seldom  seen  it  affected  by  the  black  knot,  but 
have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  enduring. 

The  Hickories,  as  a  class,  are  of  slow  growth  while 
young,  but  their  foliage  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  In 
exposed  positions  they  endure  and  thrive  well,  while 
many  other  kinds  would  be  injured. 

The  Ashleaved  Maple  is  quite  as~  hardy,  but  it 
requires  a  richer  and  moister  soil. 

For  a  large  growing  and  wide-spreading  tree  for  shade 
the  Common  Beech  is  unsurpassed. 

The  White  Ash  when  grown  as  a  single  specimen 
with  plenty  of  room  is  a  noble  tree,  well  suited  for  an 
extensive  landscape. 

The  number  of  trees  I  have  mentioned  is  sufficient  to 
make  any  country  home  as  cheerful  and  beautiful  as 
the  most  refined  taste  could  desire. 

I  believe  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many 
farmers’  homes  look  desolate  is  because  the  owners  have 
become  discouraged  through  the  imposition  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  vendors  who  have  urged  the  purchase  and 
planting  of  trees  utterly  unsuited  for  locality  and 
conditions.  Nurserymen  who  allow  their  agents  to  sell 
unsuitable  trees  are  also  to  blame  ;  and  they  make  a 
mistake,  because  success  with  suitable  trees  would 
certainly  lead  to  increased  demand. — From  a  paper  read 
before  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

- - 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE  ORIGIN¬ 

ATORS  OF  NEW  PLANTS. 

How  the  originators  or  introducers  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  can  be  protected  in  what  seems  to  be  clearly 
their  right  to  some  special  proprietorship  of  their 
production  is  a  subject  that  has  often  been  discussed. 
At  the  late  American  Convention  of  nurserymen  the 
fact  was  emphasised  that  very  few  persons  in  this 
country  who  had  originated  valuable  varieties  of  fruit 
had  received  any  direct  benefit  from  it.  As  an 
illustration  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Worden,  who 
brought  out  the  Grape  named  after  him,  and  which 
many  people  esteem,  all  things  considered,  as  the  best 
black  Grape  grown  in  America,  is  now  a  poor  man,  and 
never  made  50.0  dollars  from  this  valuable  introduction. 
If  inventors  are  protected  by  law  against  the  piracy  of 
ideas  which  have  cost  them  labour  and  study,  it  would 
seem  just  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  reap  some 
reward  for  having  brought  out  after  much  thought  and 
experiment  a  new  fruit  which  may  add  to  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  millions. 

Different  plans  for  patenting  plants  have  been  often 
advocated,  but  the  essential  objection  to  them  all  was 
well  stated  by  Professor  Bailey  more  than  a  year  ago 
as  follows: — “It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  a  patent 
could  be  secured  for  varieties  which  spring  up  from  a 
chance  seedling,  and  most  of  our  varieties  come  in  this 
way  ;  but  if  the  patents  were  granted  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  cases  in  which  no  jury  of  experts  could 
agree  concerning  the  distinctness  of  varieties.”  Few 
cautious  persons  would  be  willing  to  swear  to  the 
identity  of  a  Strawberry  or  Rose,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  in  any  given  instance  that  the  flower  - 
or  fruit  in  question  was  not  a  new  one,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  an  older  variety. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  of  California,  has  also  suggested 
a  horticultural  register,  wherein  separate  plants  like 
Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns,  Apples,  and  Grapes 
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could  be  kept  and  numbered  on  a  system  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  various  herd  books  where  choice 
live  stock  is  registered  ;  but  we  then  pointed  out  that 
a  herd  book  was  devised  for  a  purpose  quite  distinct 
from  those  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  by  a  system 
of  plant  registration.  Individual  animals  are  registered 
so  that  they  may  be  identified,  that  their  pedigree 
may  be  established,  and  that  purity  of  blood  may  be 
maintained  in  a  given  breed  or  strain  of  live  stock. 
In  the  case  of  plants,  where  the  registration  of  one 
individual  must  stand  for  an  entire  class,  and  where 
the  parentage  is  often  unknown  and  always  of  secondary 
importance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  list  would 
prevent  a  duplication  of  names  for  the  same  plant  or 
the  selling  of  different  plants  under  the  same  name. 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  scheme  has  been  carefully  elaborated 
since  then,  and  a  plan  of  registration  has  been  adopted 
by  the  California  State  Horticultural  Society.  We 
have  no  space  here  to  go  into  details  of  the  plan,  but 
as  it  was  discussed  it  seemed  to  the  nurserymen  in 
their  convention  that  it  was  too  cumbersome  to  be 
practical  and  effective. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  protection  already 
given  to  the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  in  the  copyright 
law.  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Hew  Canaan,  Connecticut,  stated 
that  he  had  taken  out  such  a  right  on  his  label  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Grape,  and  had  been  instructed  by 
eminent  legal  authority  that  no  man  could  use  this 
title  on  a  label  to  a  Grape  vine  and  sell  it  without  his 
consent.  It  is  true  that  if  anyone  should  buy  a  plant 
of  Mr.  Hoyt,  he  could  propagate  it  as  largely  as  he 
chose  for  his  own  use,  or  could  sell  the  Vines  under 
another  name,  but  there  would  be  little  temptation  to 
a  grower  to  sell  a  very  valuable  variety  under  a  name 
which  would  conceal  its  identity.  The  name  is  the 
very  thing  the  plant  pirate  wants  most,  and  he 
often  sells  nothing  else  but  the  name  of  a  good  variety, 
attaching  it  to  an  entirely  different  plant  from  the  one 
it  really  belongs  to.  This  registered  trade  mark  ha 
proved  of  value  too  in  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious 
plants  under  the  label  so  registered,  so  that  copy¬ 
righting  assists  in  preventing  the  sale  by  unauthorised 
persons  both  of  genuine  plants  and  their  counterfeits. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  much  greater  protection  than 
this  can  be  secured  by  a  horticultural  register.  The 
plan  of  registering  new  plants  has,  however,  many 
merits  in  other  directions.  It  ivould  be  of  interest  to 
have  an  accurate  description  of  any  new  plant  filed  in 
some  public  office,  with  its  portrait  and  parentage  so 
far  as  known.  We  should  like  to  compare  a  plant  and 
berry  of  Hovey’s  Seedling  Strawberry  as  grown  to-day 
with  a  preserved  specimen  of  the  original  plant  and  its 
berry,  or  accurate  portraits  and  descriptions  of  them, 
to  see  if  any  variation  from  the  type  had  taken  place. 
In  questions  of  identity  the  register  might  give  some 
assistance,  but  the  inherent  difficulties  of  accurate 
varietal  description  would  remain.  An  organised  effort 
to  secure  registration  would  be  of  value,  too,  in  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  all  horticulturists  to  secure  to 
originators  their  rights,  for  although  no  system  yet 
devised  can  add  much  to  the  protection  now  given  by 
the  trade  mark  laws,  this  protection  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  it  had  an  active  and  united  public 
sentiment  behind  it. 

Of  course  this  protection  to  the  introducers  of  new 
plants  would  make  such  plants  more  expensive  for  a 
time,  just  as  patented  machinery  and  copyrighted 
literature  is  more  expensive.  But  although  this  in¬ 
creased  price  might  be  considered  a  burden  upon 
horticulture,  the  advantages  gained  would  be  positive 
and  important.  Chief  among  these  would  be  the 
encouragement  offered  to  careful  experiments  in 
hybridising.  When  growers  can  feel  sure  that  they 
will  reap  some  reward  from  discoveries  in  this  field  we 
may  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  breeding  of 
plants  may  be  reduced  to  something  like  a  system  or  a 
science.—  American  Garden  and  Forest. 

- - 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

Though  no  standard  work  on  Peach  management  has 
been  written,  corresponding  to  Barron  or  Thomson  on 
the  Vine,  the  culture  of  Peaches  is  nevertheless  hardly 
of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  Grapes.  Certainly 
there  is  little  art  in  manipulating  a  Vine,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Peach,  and  while  any  novice  can  put  his 
Vine  rods  into  capital  form,  it  is  seldom  now  one 
meets  with  Peaches  well  trained  or  systematically 
pruned.  Moreover,  there  is  such  a  waste  of  labour  on 
the  trees  (generally  doing  harm  instead  of  good)  that 
the  expense  of  cultivating  such  a  valuable  fruit  under 
glass  would  not  pay  for  its  labour  in  the  market. 


We  hold  that  with  a  minimum  of  labour  Peach 
trees  can  be  formed  into  elegant  objects  in  gardens  as 
easily  as  the  unsightly  abortions  too  often  seen  covering 
wall  space  or  trellises,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  training  or  managing  Peach  trees 
generally  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Take  for 
example  the  Peach  trees  at  Wrotham  Park,  when 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomson.  These  were 
examples  of  the  best  training  to  be  found,  and  the 
yearly  production  of  first-rate  fruit  was  astounding. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  details  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  trees,  but  I  feel  sure  if  some  one  could 
prevail  on  the  veteran  Mr.  Thomson  to  record  his 
practice  of  Peach  management,  in  like  manner  to  that 
by  which  he  became  so  favourably  known  as  a  standard 
authority  on  Vine  culture,  cultivators  would  thank 
him  for  rendering  further  service  to  practical  horti¬ 
culture — a  service  not  secondary  to  anything  which 
that  distinguished  horticulturist  has  yet  submitted  for 
the  perusal  of  the  public.  The  kinds  of  Peaches  so 
well  grown  at  Wrotham  Park  are  as  popular  now 
as  then. — Stirling. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- -4- - 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride. 

The  above  name  is  that  by  which  Gladiolus  Colvillei 
albus  is  best  known  amongst  market  growers  and 
others.  As  every  one  knows,  it  is  an  almost  pure  white 
form  of  S.  Colvillei,  which  is  itself  a  hybrid.  The 
climate  of  Guernsey  proves  highly  propitious  to  it,  and 
it  is  accordingly  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  open 
ground  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers  for  market.  There 
are  about  20,000  bulbs  in  a  piece  of  ground  at  La  Haye 
du  Puits,  for  which  an  offer  of  £50  was  refused,  a  fact 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  bulbs 
for  cut  flowers  alone.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but 
by  good  culture  the  stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft., 
bearing  a  proportionate  number  of  flowers. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  charming  varieties  to  the  list 
given  by  your  correspondent  “C.,”  on  p.  85,  in  your 
issue  of  October  11th.  Aster  rubellus,  clear  red,  fairly 
free;  A.  NovreAnglke  rubra,  magenta,  very  free  and 
beautiful  ;  A.  Robert  Parker,  purple,  toning  down  to 
pale  lilac,  a  grand  mass  of  flowers.  These  are  about 
5  ft.  high,  and  bear  flowers  of  good  size ,  A.  cassarabica, 
clear  purple,  large  flower,  strikingly  beautiful,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  ;  A.  crenatus,  line  blue,  very  distinct,  1^  ft.  to 
2  ft.  The  following  bloom  even  more  freely  than  the 
foregoing,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  :  A.  multiflora,  a 
mass  of  very  small  white  flowers,  4  ft.  ;  A.  linarifolius, 
good  purple,  3  ft.  ;  A.  formosus,  rosy  purple,  2  ft.  to  3 
ft.  ;  A.  hybridus  nanus,  pinkish  lilac,  ft.  ;  A.  dis¬ 
color,  white,  shading  off  to  lilac,  11-  ft. — C.  T. 

Iris  unguicularis. 

This  winter-flowering  Iris  is  best  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  I.  stylosa,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
induce  gardeners  to  accept  the  older,  but  rather  more 
cumbrous  name.  In  Britain  itself,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  for  instance,  the  plant  comes  into  bloom 
during  January  or  February  if  the  season  happens  to  be 
a  mild  one,  but  in  the  more  equable  climate  of  Guernsey 
it  commences  to  flower  in  autumn,  as  we  noted  it  some 
days  ago  in  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank’s  nursery  in  the 
Rohais  Road.  Under  such  conditions  a  long  succession 
of  bloom  will  continue  to  be  produced.  The  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  renders  them  doubly  acceptable  during 
the  dull  season. 

A  Large  Heath. 

The  tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea)  seems  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  Guernsey  as  it  is  in  South  Europe,  for  it  both 
thrives  and  flowers  splendidly  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  The  largest  specimen  we  have  seen  is  that 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  Rohais  Nursery, 
Guernsey.  It  stands  about  25  ft.  high,  and  there  is 
more  than  one  stem  measuring  from  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  flowering  season  is  from  February  to 
May,  consequently  we  only  saw  the  withered  flowers  of 
last  season,  and  which  are  still  produced  in  great 
abundance,  notwithstanding  the  size  and  age  of  the 
tree.  They  are  small,  bell  shaped  and  white,  but 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  their  fragrance  fills  the  air 
in  the  early  spring  months.  It,  of  course,  stands  in 
the  open  ground,  and  requires  no  protec  tion  whatever 


The  Assam  Tea  Plant. 

The  Tea  Plant  is  so  nearly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  that  it  may  be  grown  against  a  south  wall^ 
but  although  it  may  be  kept  alive  there,  it  makes  very 
little  growth  in  the  course  of  the  season.  There  is  a 
bush  of  the  Assam  variety  in  the  Rohais  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  measuring  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft. 
in  diameter.  It  is  grown  in  a  place  somewhat  sheltered 
by  overhanging  trees,  but  is  otherwise  unprotected 
either  by  a  wall  or  otherwise. 

Hymenanthera  crassifolia. 

The  habit  of  this  shrub  may  be  compared  to  some  of 
the  small-leaved  Cotoneasters,  such  as  C.  mierophylla 
and  C.  congesta  when  grown  as  a  shrub.  The  stems 
are  much  branched,  with  slender  twiggy  shoots,  closely 
covered  with  leathery  dark  green  leaves.  Flowers 
are  seldom  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  even  then  the  shrub  is  ornamental  on  account  of  its 
evergreen  character.  In  the  Caledonia  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  Guernsey,  the  shoots  are  now 
heavily  laden  with  white  berries,  which  would  be  very 
ornamental  were  they  less  hidden  by  the  shoots. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. 

In  most  parts  of  Britain,  gardeners  are  satisfied  if  they 
can  grow  and  flower  this  plant  satisfactorily  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
from  Chili  to  New  Grenada,  and  finds  in  the  Channel 
Islands  a  more  suitable  home  than  in  Britain  proper. 
We  noted  it  recently  flowering  beautifully  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Smith  &  Son,  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey, 
in  the  open  ground.  The  tubular  flowers  are  crimson 
at  the  base,  scarlet  about  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the 
top,  and  their  great  size,  coupled  with  the  Holly-like 
leaves  of  the  shrub,  render  it  a  handsome  subject  for 
a  garden  where  it  can  be  grown  without  protection,  a^ 
in  the  case  here  mentioned. — F. 

This  beautiful  Holly-like  shrub  has  been  quite  a  picture 
here  for  some  time,  trained  on  a  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect.  It  thrives  most  luxuriantly  and  flowers  freely, 
its  long  tube-shaped  flowets  showing  conspicuously 
among  the  dark  green  foliage. — James  Brown,  Ard- 
darroch,  Loch  Long. 

Escallonia  macrantha. 

This  is  another  shrub  that  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  Three  or  four  plants  are  variously 
placed,  and  one  with  a  north-western  aspect,  open  to 
Loch  Long,  is  quite  as  vigorous  and  free  flowering  as 
any.  Garrya  elliptica,  carrying  myriads  of  its  quaint- 
looking  catkins,  covers  the  whole  of  one  southern  gable, 
aud  while  not  so  showy  as  the  two  foregoing,  well 
merits  a  place  with  them  as  autumn-flowering  shrubs. — 
James  Brown,  Arddarroch,  Loch  Long. 

Cunila  Mariana. 

This  plant  was  originally  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1759  from  Maryland,  in  North  America,  and  the 
generic  name  was  taken  from  a  town  of  that  name, 
while  the  specific  one  relates  to  the  country  or  district 
where  it  grows  wild.  It  belongs  to  the  Labiate  family, 
and  has  small,  opposite,  deep  green  leaves,  and  lateral 
and  terminal  clusters  of  small  lilac  or  pale  purple 
flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion.  The  plant  is  very 
showy  or  pretty,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  be  so 
little  known  at  the  present  day.  Its  nearest  allies  are 
Mint,  Balm  and  Gipsywort,  and  like  the  latter  river¬ 
side  British  weed,  it  has  only  two  stamens.  Outwardly 
it  resembles  a  species  of  Origanum.  Finely  flowered 
plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Bouvardia  Purity. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  white,  fragrant, 
and  of  great  substance.  'With  regard  to  size,  they  are 
intermediate  between  B.  Humbolti,  and  B.  jasminoides. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  former,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  vigorous.  A  basket  of  plants  of  it  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 

Edmonton,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

0 

Cyperus  sp. 

Plants  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  under  the  above  name,  by  Mr.  J.  Robson, 
Altrincham,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 
The  leaves  were  tufted,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  gracefully 
arching,  very  narrow,  channelled  above,  keeled  beneath, 
and  deep  green. 
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Rich.ard.ia  africana,  Little  Gera. 

The  plant  of  the  above,  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  well  merited  the  name  of  Little  Gem,  for 
it  is  a  pigmy  amongst  its  kind.  The  sagittate  leaves 
were  deep  green,  and  did  not  much  exceed  10  ins.  in 
height.  The  flower  scapes,  numbering  four,  varied 
from  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height,  bearing  each  a  small 
white  spathe,  similar  to  the  type  except  in  size.  The 
plant  was  grown  in  far  too  big  a  pot.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Hr.  H.  Elliott,  Jersey,  who  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Pink  Lacroix. 

The  florets  of  this  variety  are  long,  pendulous,  and 
twisted,  as  in  the  type,  but  instead  of  being  white  they 
are  pink.  Specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  it. 

Wesley  Hall  Melon. 

The  fruit  of  this  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday 
by  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  Wesley  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  was  of  large  size,  oblong,  pale  green,  and 
densely  netted  with  grey  lines.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  inner  part  especially  was  very 
juicy  and  sweet.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Stoke. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  of  good  average  size,  shortly 
and  broadly  conical,  and  almost  of  a  uniform  light 
green.  There  is  a  deep,  tolerably  even  basin  round 
the  eye,  and  a  shallower  one  at  the  insertion  of  the 
stalk.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  Similarity  of  Tomatos  when  matured. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  when  growing,  many  Tomatos 
are  perfectly  distinct,  but  yet  are  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  when  matured,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  judge  them  as  distinct.  We  have  had 
several  hundredweight,  of  seven  varieties,  hanging 
together  and  it  was  really  impossible  to  tell  “  t’other 
from  which,”  and  the  only  way  that  they  could  be 
picked  out  was  by  the  footstalks,  according  to  their 
length  or  thickness,  and  the  number  of  fruits  in  the 
bunch.  It  is  absurd  now  for  any  committee  to  ask  for 
six  distinct  round  varieties. — B.  L. 

Tomato  Optimus. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  best  round,  solid,  red  varieties 
we  have  had.  The  fruits  are  produced  on  clean,  sturdy 
stems,  with  six  to  nine  fruits  each,  of  large  size  and 
perfectly  smooth  ;  colour  crimson.  It  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  one  called  Livingstone’s  Favourite. 
We  could  very  well  dispense  with  a  host  of  names  now. 
— B.  L. 

Cucumber,  Once  Grown  Ever  Grown. 

This  is  really  a  poor  man’s  Cucumber,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sorts  that  I  ever  grew,  producing  as 
many  as  sixteen  fruits  at  a  joint.  The  fruits  vary  from 
9  ins.  to  13  ins.  in  length,  and  are  produced  under  the 
most  haphazard  treatment. — B.  L. 

- - 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  AUTUMN 

FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  annual  autumn  show  of  hardy  fruits  at  Sydenham, 
held  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last  week, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  usual,  and  specially  weak  as 
regards  the  display  of  Pears,  was  an  exceedingly  good 
one  on  the  whole  for  the  season,  and  specially  good  as 
regards  Apples,  which  were  both  abundant  and  remark¬ 
ably  fine  in  size  and  colour.  The  bright  sunshine 
showed  up  the  rich  colours  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  the  tout  ensemble ,  thanks  to  Mr.  Head’s  happy 
disposition  of  the  various  collections,  was  more  than 
usually  pleasing. 

The  most  extensive  class  was  that  for  a  collection 
not  exceeding  100  dishes,  which  brought  out  eight  of 
our  best  known  competitors,  with  a  grand  lot  of  fruit  ; 
and  it  is  not  often  that  any  firm  puts  up  such  a 
splendid  lot  of  samples  of  the  best  known  varieties  as 
that  contributed  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co. ,  of 
Maidstone,  which  secured  the  premier  award.  It  is 
needless  to  particularise  the  sorts  where  all  were  so  fine 
in  every  respect.  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Withington,  near 
Hereford,  came  in  second  with  a  collection  which  in 


point  of  colour  ran  the  Kentish  fruit  very  close,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  varieties  was  even  superior,  but  his 
specimens  lost  by  comparison  on  the  score  of  size — a 
very  handsome  lot  nevertheless.  Mr.  C.  C.  Slater, 
Heavitree,  Exeter,  came  in  third,  and  the  English 
Fruit  &  Rose  Co.,  Hereford,  fourth. 

The  best  exhibition  of  Pears  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Woodward,  Barham  Court  ;  but  as  there  were  only  two 
exhibitors,  and  the  samples  were  not  so  fine  as  usual, 
the  first  prize  was  withheld,  the  second  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Woodward,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Woodward,  however,  secured  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  beating  Mr.  A.  Waterman, 
Aylesford,  and  Mr.  S.  Brrlow,  Stakehill,  who  were 
respectively  second  and  third  in  a  first-rate  competition. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Killick,  Weavering,  Maidstone,  had  the 
finest  dozen  dishes  of  Apples  ;  Mr.  T.  Parker,  Moreton 
Court,  near  Hereford,  coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr.  S. 
H.  Goodwin,  Mereworth,  Kent,  third.  For  the  best 
dozen  dishes  of  Pears  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Chisholm,  gardener,  Oxenoath  Park,  Tunbridge  ;  Mr. 
G.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Allen,  Gunton,  in  the  order 
named. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  fruit  shown  not  for 
competition  were  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  in  this 
section  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  made  a  grand 
display,  composed  of  some  250  dishes,  and  ten  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  large  and  meritorious  contributions 
also  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J . 
Cheal  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  both  extensive  and 
unusually  good.  The  first  prize  collection  in  the  open 
class  was  one  of  the  most  complete  representations  of 
the  kitchen  garden  that  could  probably  be  staged,  while 
every  article  staged  was  of  great  excellence.  The 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Hatch  Farm,  Penn, 
Amersham,  and  his  display  reflected  the  greatest  credit 
upon  his  skill  as  a  cultivator. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  R.  Lye,  Sydmonton 
Court,  Newbury,  won  handsomely,  the  other  prize- 
takers  in  the  same  competition  being  Mr.  W.  Pope, 
Highclere,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite.  The  best  six  dishes 
shown  by  cottagers,  in  a  very  creditable  competition, 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Timbs,  Tyler’s  Green,  Amersham. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  first  prize  for  six  vegetables  went 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  ;  and  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.’s, 
for  six  dishes  of  Potatos,  to  Mr.  R.  Lye  ;  the  same 
firm’s  first  prize  for  dishes  of  King  of  tiie  Russets  and 
Holborn  Abundance  going  to  Mr.  W.  Pope.  The  display 
of  Gourds,  always  a  feature  at  this  show,  was  even  finer 
and  richer  in  variety  than  ever.  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  had  the  most 
meritorious  display. 

The  floral  department  included  a  lovely  group  of 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  ;  a  singularly 
fine  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  & 
Sons  ;  a  capital  display  of  Cactus  and  single  varieties 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  and  a  showy  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemannj 
Sydenham. 

1  - - 

THE  AQUARIUM  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  last  of  the  special  series  of  exhibitions,  organised 
by  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  Company, 
opened  on  Wednesday,  brought  out  a  larger  number  of 
exhibits  than  was  at  first  expected.  The  subjects 
exhibited  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Dean  at  each  end  of 
the  building  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and  the  varied  tints 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  and  fruits  combined  to  produce 
a  very  varied  and  attractive  display.  The  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alex.  Miller, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  Rood  Ashton 
Park,  Trowbridge.  The  collection  included  ten  bunches 
of  Grapes,  four  Melons,  six  dishes  of  Peaches,  twenty- 
four  dishes  of  Apples,  twenty-two  dishes  of  Pears,  some 
Red  Currants,  Figs,  and  Plums.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  was  second. 

The  first  award  for  a  collection  of  Apples  was  carried 
off  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  who 
had  140  dishes,  amongst  which  were  fine  samples  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois,  The  Queen,  Bis- 
mark,  and  others.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington,  Here¬ 
ford,  who  had  107  dishes,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  being 
finely  coloured,  and  many  samples  of  large  size.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  a  collection  of  Pears,  and 
they  showed  seventy-three  dishes.  Mr.  Thos.  Parker, 
Moreton  Court,  Herefordshire,  took  the  first  prize  for 
eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  all  of  which  were  of  large 


size  for  their  kind.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to 
The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was 
second.  The  best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  were  those  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Major  C.  W.  Heneage, 
Y.C.,  Compton  Bassett,  Wilts  ;  a  dish  of  six  samples 
of  Catillac  weighed  over  8  lbs.  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Stakehill  House,  Manchester,  was  second. 

Mr.  J.  IT.  Goodacre  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  including  fine 
samples  of  Gros  Colmar,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Foster’s  Seedling  ;  Mr.  George  Winter,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Man,  Barrow-on-Humber,  Hull,  was  second. 
Mr.  J.  Batten,  gardener  to  A.  Venables,  Esq.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Wimbledon  Park,  had  the  best  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  well  finished.  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to 
L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  had  the 
best  white  of  any  other  kind  in  Mrs.  Pearson  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Batten  had  the  best  black  Grapes  of  any  other  kind  in 
Gros  Maroc,  the  three  bunches  of  which  were  fine 
samples.  Messrs.  Fellowes  &  Ryder,  Northumberland 
Nursery,  Orpington,  Kent,  had  the  best  twelve  dishes 
of  Tomatos  in  not  less  than  six  varieties.  They  were 
well  selected  samples.  Mr.  Wm.  Wells,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  took  the  first  award  for  a  collection  of  Tomatos, 
showing  thirty  dishes.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury  ;  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury.  There 
were  seven  entries  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  from  which  nurserymen  were  excluded. 
The  first  prize  winner  was  Mr.  R.  Ritchings,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Brandries,  Beddington.  The 
first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bridger,  gardener  to  Lord  de  l’lsle 
and  Dudley,  whose  samples  of  Warner’s  King  were 
of  enormous  size.  The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  Pears 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Waterloo 
Junction. 

A  number  of  prizes  in  eight  classes  were  offered  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  Chrysanthemums. 
The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormauld,  Esq., 
Morden  Park,  Surrey,  many  of  whose  blooms  would  have 
done  justice  to  a  November  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  Doughty, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Tomlin,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  was 
second.  There  was  a  good  competition  in  this  class. 
Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. ,  The 
Warren,  Hayes  Common,  Kent,  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms,  some  of  which  were  of  great  size.  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  was  second.  Mr. 
Chas.  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickenden 
Grange,  Hertford,  had  the  best  six  white  blooms  in 
Avalanche,  which  were  splendid.  Mr.  Wm.  Wells, 
Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  the  best  yellow  blooms  in  La 
Chirine.  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  gardener  to  F.  S.  W.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone, bad  the  best 
six  blooms  of  any  other  colour  in  Stanstead  Surprise. 
Mr.  F.  Neary,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Powell, 
Hornsey,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons. 
Some  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons.  For  the  best  nine  specimens  of  Sutton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Tomato,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  took  the  leading  prize,  as 
well  as  that  for  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  H.  Deverell  offered  prizes  for  Onions 
and  Leeks.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora 
Guest,  Inwood  House,  Henstridge,  Blandford,  won  the 
first  prize,  in  a  good  competition  for  Onions,  showing 
Ailsa  Craig.  Mr.  R.  Lye  had  the  best  Leeks  in  The 
Oxonian. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  266  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  including  nine  large  baskets  of  popular 
kinds,  as  well  as  four  varieties  of  autumn  fruiting 
Raspberries,  the  cut  shoots  being  in  full  bearing.  A 
small  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher.  A  good  sized  collection  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had 
an  exhibit  of  170  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  many  of 
the  former  being  finely  coloured.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed  two  collections  consisting  of 
130  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  many  of  large  size. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Mitcham  Road,  Streat- 
ham,  showed  another  collection  of  fifty-nine  dishes. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
Chrysanthemums,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  tuberous 
Begonias,  mostly  set  up  with  wire  ;  they  had  also  a 
large  collection  of  ornamental  Gourds.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed  a  group  of 
Carnations  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  J .  Carter  &  Co. , 
High  Holborn,  showed  thirteen  dishes  of  Tomatos. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  Pompon  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
Another  group  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
as  well  as  a  bank  of  Begonia  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of 
ornamental  Gourds. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Calanthes  that  are  now  freely  pushing  their  flower 
spikes  derive  an  amount  of  benefit  from  occasional 
waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure,  but  where  the 
leaves  begin  to  ripen,  and  thereby  give  notice  that 
they  have  performed  their  functions,  the  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  should  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  plants  may  with  advantage  be  removed  into  a 
somewhat  cooler  and  more  airy  house  after  the  flowers 
have  commenced  opening.  Though  a  very  old  and 
often  abused  species,  Cypripedium  insigne  is  a  very 
useful  plant,  coming  into  flower  as  it  does  in  the  dull 
end  of  the  year,  and  seldom  failing  to  pay  for  its  room 
by  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers,  besides  which,  it 
is  a  plant  that  any  amateur  may  safely  start  with  in 
forming  the  smallest  collection,  and  considering  that 
many  good  varieties  have  flowered  during  the  past 
year  or  two  quite  unexpectedly,  there  is  also  a  chance 
of  securing  a  prize  without  much  risky  expenditure. 
Our  plants  are  grown  in  the  cool  house  during  the 
summer,  as  also  are  C.  Boxallii  and  C.  villosum,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  are  now  showing 
flowers.  Since  the  introduction  of  C.  Spicerianum  the 
East  Indian  house  is  decidedly  more  attractive  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  not  only  does  that  variety  seem 
to  be  a  general  favourite  itself,  but  it  has  become  the 
parent  of  others  that  also  flower  about  this  time,  and  it 
is  concerned  more  or  less  remotely  in  the  parentage  of 
many  more. 

Phalfenopsis  which  are  just  pushing  out  young  flower 
spikes  will  prove  very  attractive  objects  to  cockroaches 
should  any  be  resident  in  the  locality,  and  some  device 
must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  the  flower  spikes 
and  young  roots.  Chase’s  Beetle  Poison  and  a  good 
beetle  trap  are,  I  think,  the  most  effectual.  Where 
a  number  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei 
are  grown,  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  flower  spikes  up 
by  this  time,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should 
be  kept  free  from  aphides  and  yellow  thrip  for  their 
good  development,  and  also  that  the  flower  spikes  be 
eased  occasionally  to  prevent  crippling.  A  thin  bamboo 
twig  put  to  each  spike  when  about  6  ins.  long  and  tied 
occasionally  afterwards  often  prevents  ill-shapen  spikes, 
for  the  sticks  can  be  so  stuck  as  to  preserve  to  some 
extent  the  natural  arching  habit  of  the  flower  spike. 
Some  growers  have  to  go  over  the  Odontoglossums  with 
the  shears  to  cut  off  the  sphagnum,  which  sometimes 
threatens  to  overgrow  the  plants ;  but  if  the  house  is 
very  light,  with  plenty  of  air  on  day  and  night,  in  all 
but  very  cold  weather,  the  moss  will  seldom  give  much 
trouble,  in  fact  with  us  it  is  quite  the  other  way. 

Very  little  shade  will  now  be  needed,  though,  after 
the  exceptionally  bright  weather  we  have  recently  had, 
we  cannot  advise  any  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  followed, 
when  we  are  experiencing  very  strong  sunshine,  while 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
dense  fog.  Where  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  pull 
down  the  shades,  and  yet  some  of  the  plants  cannot 
stand  the  sun,  a  few  sheets  of  tissue  or  newspaper 
covered  over  the  plants  would  most  likely  meet  the 
difficulty. 

The  fires  should  be  thoroughly  under  control  during 
the  time  we  are  getting  bright  days  and  frosty  nights, 
so  that  the  temperatures  may  not  rise  too  high  suddenly 
when  the  sun  appears  in  the  morning,  or  sink  suddenly 
when  it  has  gone  down.  These  may  appear  but  trifling 
matters,  but  attention  to  details  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Orchids. —  W.  P. 

Notes  from  Arddarroch. 

The  past  summer  has  been  anything  but  bright,  and 
one  would  think  anything  but  favourable  to  extra 
vigorous  growth.  On  looking  over  the  plants  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  note  what  growths  have  been  made. 
Cattleya  Trianse  has  done  remarkably  well,  finishing 
some  stout,  promising  -  looking  bulbs,  with  sheaths 
that  mean  a  fine  show  a  bit  later  on.  C.  Mendelii  has 
done  equally  well  thus  far,  and  by  the  size  of  leaf  and 
growth  will  no  doubt  make  quite  as  good  a  finish  as  its 
neighbour.  Laelia  anceps  is  bristling  with  flower 
spikes  in  every  case  (the  white  form  excepted,  which 
does  not  seem  to  respond  at  all  readily  in  that  respect, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  bulbs  it  makes).  Next  season 
they  will  be  treated  to  a  full  share  of  sun,  as  possibly 
better  results  may  follow  then.  I  have  often  thought, 
in  a  dull  season  where  blinds  are  used  on  the  Cattleya 
houses,  whether  the  plants  really  gain  or  lose  by  a  spell 
of  dull  weather;  be  the  shading  ever  so  thin,  the  house 
is  quite  as  dark  when  the  shading  is  down,  with  bright 
sunshine,  as  when  they  are  up  on  a  dull  day,  and 


possibly  the'balance  might  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  summer  of  1890  has  been  most  trying  for  outside 
crops  as  a  rule.  Weeds  have  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
but  Orchid  growers  I  think  will  find  that  for  their 
part  it  will  be  found  they  have  not  come  off  at  all 
badly. — James  Brown,  Arddarroch,  Loch  Long,  N.B. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  amethystina. 

The  sepals  and  broad  elliptic  petals  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  uniformly  rich,  deep  rose.  The  lip  is  large,  bifid, 
and  of  a  rich  purple,  striated  with  yellow  lines  in  the 
throat.  The  plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  last 
Tuesday  by  M.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  had. 
two  flowers  of  large  size  ;  but  this  is  only  its  first  time 
of  flowering.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  flammea. 

The  sepals  and  the  broad  ovate  petals  of  this  variety 
are  of  a  more  delicate  of  softer  rose  than  those  of 
C.  W.  amethystina.  The  lamina  of  the  large  lip  is 
bifid,  orbicular,  undulated  at  the  margin,  and  pale 
purple,  striated  and  banded  in  the  centre  with  deep 
purple.  There  is  a  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
throat  of  the  lip.  The  leaves  are  very  broad,  deep 
green  and  leathery.  A  plant  was  shown  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  M.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  it. 

Catasetum  Bungerothii  Randii. 

The  leaves  of  the  species  are  lanceolate,  plicate,  and 
of  moderate  length.  The  type  has  white  flowers  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  present  variety  differs  in  having 
bright  sulphur  sepals,  pale  sulphur  petals  and  a  bright 
yellow  lip,  with  a  spur-like  cavity  of  a  golden  yellow 
or  orange.  The  latter  organ  is  curiously  shell-shaped 
and  shallowly  fringed  or  toothed  at  the  margin.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  by  the  Orchid  Committee 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  last  Tuesday,  when 
shown  by  M.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels. 

Cattleya  aurea  Lindeni. 

Such  was  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Dow- 
iana  at  the  Drill  Hall,  last  Tuesday,  when  shown  by 
M.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels.  The  sepals  are 
nankeen-yellow ;  the  petals  are  broadly  ovate,  un¬ 
dulated  and  revolute  at  the  margin,  and  clear  bright 
yellow.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  except 
towards  the  sides,  which  are  golden  yellow,  with  faint 
purple  lines  and  markings  along  the  stronger  veins,  and 
again  purple  at  the  margin.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Angr/ecum  Kimballianum. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  oblong,  obliquely  bifid, 
horizontal,  deep  shining  green,  and  arranged  in  two 
ranks  along  the  short  stems.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  linear  lanceolate,  acuminate  and  white,  as  is  also 
the  lip.  The  latter  organ  is  somewhat  three-lobed, 
with  the  lateral  lobes  rounded  and  toothed  on  the 
margin ;  the  middle  lobe  is  subulate  and  arises 
suddenly  from  a  slight  depression  between  the  lateral 
lobes.  The  flowers,  like  the  leaves,  are  also  arranged 
in  two  ranks,  and  although  moderate  in  size,  are 
numerous  and  pretty.  It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  Tuesday  last,  by  W.  Yanner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Robins),  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  who  received 
a  Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Cattleya  du  Buyssoniana. 

The  plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  last,  is  closely  allied  to,  or  a  form  of,  C. 
granulata.  The  sepals  are  broadly  oblong  or  oblanceo- 
late,  shining,  straw-white,  of  great  substance,  and 
somewhat  incurved,  the  lateral  ones  being  strongly 
falcate.  The  petals  are  similar  in  shape,  but  paler  in 
colour,  thinner,  and  slightly  undulated  at  the  edge. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed  and  also  pale,  except  the  middle 
lobe,  which  is  transversely  oblong  and  covered  with 
granules  or  little  warts,  and  rosy  purple.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  granted  the  exhibitor,  M.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  Imschottiana. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety,  at  least  when  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday,  were  considerably  smaller  than 
those  of  the  type,  but  the  plant  was  also  small.  The 
sepals  are  oblong  and  white  ;  and  the  petals  are  ovate, 
revolute  at  the  apex,  undulate  at  the  margin,  and  also 
white.  The  lip  was  lined  with  purple  and  gold  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line,  which  was  of  a  deep  purple  ; 
outside  of  this  was  a  white  band  with  the  purple  and 
golden  lines  running  through  it,  and  the  margin  itself 
was  pale  purple,  presenting  on  the  whole  a  beautiful 
combination  of  colours,  quite  different  from  those  of  any 
other  variety  of  this  species  yet  shown.  The  exhibitor 


was  Mr.  H.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  it. 

Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii. 

A  handsome  specimen  of  this  very  showy  Oncidium 
has  lately  been  in  bloom  in  Mr.  P.  McArthur’s  col¬ 
lection  at  the  London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W.  The 
variety  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  the  specimen  bore  150 
buds  and  open  blossoms  at  one  time. 
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Royal  Horticultural. — October  14 th. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  one  of  the  central 
tables  was  chiefly  occupied  by  fine  foliage  plants,  Roses 
and  Orchids  ;  the  other  was  occupied  by  Roses,  Ferns, 
and  fruit,  chiefly  Apples.  A  large  collection  of  Apples 
and  various  other  fruits,  both  in  the  fresh  and  dried 
state,  and  other  articles  of  food  were  arranged  on  one  of 
the  side  tables.  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton,  for  a  large  collection  of  fine  foliaged 
plants,  including  Adiantums,  Davallias,  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  plumosa,  also  Selaginellas,  Palms  and 
Crotons,  amongst  which  was  a  finely  coloured  one, 
named  Etna,  and  a  narrow-leaved  one,  named  Countess, 
also  well  coloured.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  a  collection  of  autumn-flowering  Roses,  both 
Tea  and  H.  P.  varieties,  selected  for  clearness  of  colour 
and  freedom  of  flowering.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  for  two 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  consisting  of  Pompon  and 
Japanese  kinds,  well  flowered  and  dwarf.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
for  some  fine  exhibition  Dahlias,  as  fresh  as  they  might 
be  at  mid-season.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  large  box  of  cut  trusses  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate, 
exhibited  a  Chrysanthemum  sport  from  Mrs.  H. 
Wellam  named  Memoir.  Mr.  George  Fry,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a  salmon-pink  flowered 
Fuchsia  named  F.  triphylla  alba-carminata,  evidently 
tending  towards  being  an  albino  or  white  variety. 
F.  Day  Dawn  had  scarlet  sepals  and  (for  want  of  a 
better  term)  pale  pinkish  lilac  petals,  and  was  rather 
novel  in  its  way.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed  some  Dahlias,  including 
a  scarlet  Cactus  variety  named  G.  Reuthe  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Pink  Lacroix.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  for  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  and 
Dahlias  done  up  in  decorative  style  with  Ferns  and 
other  foliage.  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  Orleans  House 
Gardens,  Twickenham,  showed  a  bloom  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  Chrysanthemum.  Sir  C.  W.  Strick¬ 
land  exhibited  a  species  of  Achimenes  which  had  been 
imported  on  a  piece  of  Epidendrum  raniferum. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  for  a  fine  collection  of  rare  Orchids,  amongst 
which  was  a  piece  ot  Cypripedium  Fairieanum,  with 
six  open  flowers  and  a  seed  pod  ;  also  Laelia  porphyrites, 
Cattleya  Fausta,  C.  Imschottiana,  and  some  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  Dendrobium  Phalfenopsis.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  showed  Epidendrum  radiatum  fuscum,  and  a 
piece  of  the  curious  Bulbophyllum  amplum.  M. 
Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  consider¬ 
able  number,  including  Mormodes  maculatum,  Laelia 
grandis  vera,  a  finely-flowered  piece  of  Aganisia 
ccerulea,  bearing  fifteen  blooms  ;  also  Cattleya  Waroe- 
queana  and  its  varieties  C.  W.  regalis,  C.  W.  delicata, 
C.  W.  amethystina,  and  C.  W.  flammea,  Catasetum 
Bungerothii  Randii,  C.  aurea  Lindeni,  and  C.  du  Buys¬ 
soniana.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Alfred  Sanders,  Esq.,  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  for  a  piece 
of  Odontoglossum  grande,  bearing  twenty  open  blooms 
and  four  buds.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  James 
Crispin,  Esq.,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  for  a  piece  of  Odon¬ 
toglossum  Londesboroughianum,  with  a  branched  spike. 
He  also  showed  a  large  piece  of  Lfelia  Perrinii,  on  a 
block.  Messrs.  Pitcher  k  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley, 
Kent,  showed  Lfelia  Arnoldiana.  Capt.  Hincks, 
Breckenbrough,  Thirsk,  again  brought  up  Masdevallia 
stella,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  borne  on  an  erect 
scape,  and  raised  by  him  from  M.  Estradse,  fertilised 
with  the  pollen  of  M.  Harryana.  Wm.  C.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  exhibited  Vanda  coerulea. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
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Win .  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  including  Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  Apples.  A  large 
collection  of  Apples  was  also  brought  up  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick. 
There  were  fine  samples  of  The  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
Golden  Noble,  Warner’s  King,  Hoary  Morning, 
Domino,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cellini,  Lord  Suffield  and 
others.  Bruits  of  the  Tree  Tomato  and  Aubergines 
were  also  shown.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Gaymer  &  Son,  Banham,  Attle¬ 
borough,  Norfolk,  for  a  collection  of  Cider  and  other 
Apples,  amongst  which  were  Red  Cluster,  Bess  Pool, 
Hoary  Morning,  Warwickshire  Golden  Pippin,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Hollandbury,  Cox’s  Pomona  and  others. 
They  also  showed  some  Norfolk  Cider  in  bottles,  and 
which  was  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of  eleven  kinds  of  syrup, 
including  Strawberry,  Rose,  Orange,  Mandarin  Orange, 
Cornel,  Tamarind,  Madella  Cherry,  and  Ismacolo 
(Raspberry).  They  also  had  twenty-one  kinds  of 
preserved  fruits,  seven  dried  kinds,  and  five 
sweets.  Common  articles  of  food  as  offered 
for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  were  also 
shown,  including  baked  Nuts,  Earth  Nuts,  Stone  Pine 
Seeds,  baked  Pistacia  Nuts,  baked  Teblebee,  and 
others.  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  Church  Road,  Croydon, 
showed  the  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber  ;  and 
Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Tulitt,  Hillside  Nursery,  Hartford 
Heath,  also  showed  Cucumbers.  Mr.  Robert  Fenn, 
Sulhampstead,  Berks,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruits, 
including  Apples,  Grapes,  Filberts,  and  a  quantity  of 
jam  in  jars.  He  was  awarded’  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
Strawberry  jam.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  W. 
Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  for  jam 
made  from  the  half  ripe  trimmings  of  Muscat  Grapes. 
Raspberry  wine,  mixed  wines,  and  fruit  vinegar  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Faulkner,  Hungerford.  Fruits  of 
Monstera  delicosa  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  who  received  a  Cultural  Commendation. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  for  a  bos  containing  thirty  fine  fruits 
of  Golden  Noble  Apple.  They  were  collected  from 
standards  planted  in  1876.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard,  showed  a  small  collection  of  Apples.  Mr.  A. 
Dean  had  a  great  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  vegetable 
preserves,  including  that  made  from  Beet,  Long  White 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Carrots,  and  Tomatos.  The  first 
two  kinds  named  were  very  toothsome,  the  Beet 
preserves  being  fine  in  colour  and  tasting  like  jujubes. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  Murray  Garden,  president  of  the 
society,  in  the  chair.  The  report  by  the  directors 
stated  that  the  society  continued  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  namely,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  all  efforts  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  scientific 
horticulture,  and  to  extend  its  practice  in  Aberdeen  and 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  annual  floral  fete  proved, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a 
financial  success.  A  notable  feature  in  connection  with 
the  fete  was  the  two-part  lecture,  entitled  ‘ 1  How 
Plants  Feed,”  delivered  by  Professor  J.  W.  H.  Trail, 
which  proved  highly  instructive  to  those  present. 
Following  the  example  of  the  societies  in  the  south,  the 
directors  engaged  the  services  of  a  military  band,  and 
the  result  was  most  successful.  The  financial  surplus 
amounted  to  £60  6s.  5 d. ,  which  added  to  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  made  £188  19s.  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 

After  some  discussion  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers,  and  Lord 
Provost  Stewart  was  appointed  honorary  president  of 
the  society.  The  honorary  vice-presidents  and  honorary 
directors  were  also  unanimously  re-appointed.  Mr.  J. 
Murray  Garden  was  re-elected  chairman,  Mr.  Alexander 
Robson,  vice-chairman,  and  the  following  were  then 
appointed  as  acting  directors  : — Professional  gardeners, 
Grigor,  Fairfield  ;  Ogg,  Heathcot  ;  and  Ross,  Cranford. 
Market  gardeners  Messrs.  Milne,  Queen’s  Road,  West ; 
Leslie,  South  Stocket ;  Davidson,  South  Stocket  ;  and 
Anderson,  Cornhill.  Nurserymen,  florists,  or  jobbing 
gardeners  : — Messrs.  Troup,  Granitehill  ;  Giles,  Union 
Street ;  Cocker,  ssnr.,  Sunny  Park  ;  andMavor,  junr., 
ILolburn  Street.  Amateurs  : — Bailie  Crombie,  Messrs. 
D.  Smith,  Minty,  and  Pope.  Working-men  : — Messrs. 
Maitland,  Edwards,  Gillespie,  and  Bowers.  Messrs. 
Alex.  Robson  &  William  Reid  Were  re-appointed 
auditors  ;  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres  was  unanimously 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books. — Cor. :  The  writer  is  hopelessly  in  error,  and  his  book 
not  worth  having.  Stella :  Johnson’s  Gardeners'  Dictionary, 
price  7s.  6d.  (G.  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden),  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  what  you  want. 

Lilium  auratum. — Alex.  Maxrae:  It  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence  for  this  Lily  to  produce  seed,  hut  it  is  not 
of  much  value  because  the  seedlings  are  so  long  in  coming  to  a 
flowering  size.  Sow  the  seeds  in  heat  in  spring,  and  keep  the 
seedlings  in  pans  in  a  frame  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  plant 
them  out.  They  will  be  four  or  five  years  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  bloom ;  and  you  must  give  some  protection  in 
winter. 

Loam. — A.  A.  B. :  One  cannot  say  much  about  the  quality  of 
a  loam  from  a  two  ounce  sample.  What  you  send  is  wanting  in 
fibre,  but  otherwise  appears  to  be  good,  and  there  is  no  reason 
so  far  as  we  can  see  why  you  should  not  use  it  for  potting  if 
mixed  with  sand,  leaf-soil  or  manure. 

Loudon  and  his  Work. — Stella:  J.  C.  London  may  he 
described  as  a  promoter  of  gardening  and  botany.  He  occupied 
himself  in  the  compilation  of  books  which  were  highly  service¬ 
able  in  his  day,  and  in  some  cases  even  now,  to  students, 
gardeners,  and  others  according  to  the  aim  and  object  of  his 
respective  books.  Amongst  others  which  he  compiled  were 
Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  1S29,  Loudon’s  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  1S42,  an  Encydopcedia  of  Gardening, 
1S34,  Loudon’s  Cottage  Manual,  1830,  Loudon’s  Hortus  Britcumicus 
1850,  Loudon’s  Horticulturist ,  1S42,  Loudon’s  Cottage  Mammal, 
1S30,  and  others. 

Measuring  Round  Timber. — Stella :  When  about  to  measure 
a  log  or  trunk  in  the  rough  state,  find  the  length  of  the  same  in 
feet  and  inches.  Then  take  the  girth  of  the  log  about  the 
middle,  which  will  give  the  mean  circumference.  As  it  generally 
tapers  to  one  end,  it  follows  that  measurement  in  the  middle 
will  give  the  average  girth  of  the  whole.  Should  the  log  be 
20  ft.  long,  and  girth  10  ft.  in  the  middle,  take  J  of  the  latter, 
which  will  give  the  side  of  the  square,  namely,  21-  ft.  Multiply 
20  ft.  by  21  ft-.,  which  will  give  the  square  area  of  one  side,  and 
that  again  by  21-  ft.,  which  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet, 
namely,  125. 

Names  of  Fruits. — G.  G. :  1,  Mannington’s  Pearmain  ;  2, 
Alfriston  ;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada  ;  4,  Royal  Somerset ;  5,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  7,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  9,  Small’s  Ad¬ 
mirable.  T.  Merryfield  :  1,  Pears  :  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  2, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont  ;  3,  Apples :  Gloria  Mundi ;  4,  Not 
known  ;  5,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  6,  Cats  Head  ;  7,  Not 
recognised. 

Names  of  Plants. — Alpha:  1,  and  2,  Oncidiam  varicosum  ; 
No.  1,  the  finest  variety  ;  3,  A  poor  Odontoglossum  Rossii ;  4, 
Lselia  prastans.  Charles  Grant:  1,  and  4,  varieties  of  Aster 
lsevis  ;  2,  A.  versicolor  apparently  ;  3,  A.  species,  unrecognised. 
All  were  shrivelled  up  before  we  received  them.  W.  G.  B. :  The 
narrow-leaved  shrub  is  Cassinia  fulvida  ;  the  broad-leaved  one 
is  Grislinia  littoralis  ;  the  other  is  Solidago  californica. 

Polyanthuses.— Peebles  :  1,  It  will  he  best  to  let  them  alone. 
They  will  flower  all  right  again  in  spring  ;  2,  try  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Tar  Varnish.  — E.  B.  :  It  was  a  dreadful  mistake  to  put  tar 
varnish  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  you  will  do  no  good  until 
you  remove  it.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way  of  doing  this  would 
be  to  paint  the  pipes  in  short  sections  with  paraffin,  and  burn 
it  off  as  you  go  along.  You  must,  of  course,  clear  the  plants  out 
of  the  house  for  the  purpose,  and  he  very  careful.  Afterwards 
paint  the  pipes  with  lamp-black  and  linseed  oil. 

Various. — Flos :  You  do  not  define  what  you  mean  by  special 
characteristics,  whether  botanical,  medicinal,  or  otherwise. 
The  plants  included  under  the  name  of  Alyssum  are  low  herbs 
or  shrubs.  The  Alyssum  of  the  ancients  was  reputed  to  allay 
anger,  the  name  being  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a, 
privative,  and  lussa,  rage.  The  Butterwort  is  Pinguieula,  and 
the  name  is  derived  from  pinguis,  in  reference  to  the  greasy 
texture  of  the  leaves.  The  species  are  notable  for  their  in¬ 
sectivorous  habits.  The  name  Goldieloeks  is  applied  to  two 
differeht  plants,  namely,  Ranunculus  auricomus  and  Linosyris 
vulgaris,  in  reference  to  their  yellow  flowers.  The  Purple  Spruce 
(Euphorbia  Peplis)  is  so  named  from  the  prevailing  purple  colour 
of  its  stems.  It  is  a  weed,  but  very  rare  in  this  country.  The 
milky  juice  of  some  of  the  species  is  used  for  destroying  warts 
on  the  hands.  The  Lesser  Wart-cress  (Senebiera  didyma)  is  a 
weed  supposed  to  be  of  South  American  origin,  now  naturalised 
in  many  countries.  Its  congener,  S.  coronopus,  was  formerly 
collected  and  used  as  a  salad  ;  but  both  are  worthless  and  now 
neglected.  Gynerium  argenteum  is  a  perennial  grass,  much 
grown  for  the  ornamental  character  of  its  inflorescence.  It  is 
termed  the  Pampas  Grass  from  its  inhabiting  the  plains  of  South 
America,  known  as  Pampas.  The  flowers  of  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  have  two  colours,  the  perianth  segments  being  pale  or 
sulphur-yellow,  and  the  trumpet  bright  yellow. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  13  tli. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  that  owing  t.o 
the  fog,  no  business  was  done  in  agricultural  seeds.  A 
few  samples  of  English  Red  Clover  were  offered.  Prices 
of  all  articles  show  no  alteration. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  . .  doz. 
Pelargoniums. scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  dcz. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  3  0  6  C 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Esehscholtzia,12  hch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  20 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  . 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe . 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  ....  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  3  0  6  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs. 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas.. doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  3  6 
- dark  .  10  16 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  15  th. 

Vegetables — Prices  same  as  last  week. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  3  6  5 

Cherries . 1-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Asieve 

—  red . i-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  SO 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  60  0 
Peaches ....  per  dozen  3  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  1  sieve  80120 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ius.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  :  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
1 ‘  Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER. 

PANSY  PLANTS 

From  LISTER’S  world-renowned  Collection  (Winner  of  Silver 
Cups  many  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  and  other  principal  prizes 
throughout  the  Kingdom  for  Pansies),  1'2  line  vars.,  Gs.  Gd.  per 
doz. ;  12  extra  choice,  10s.  6 d.,  my  selection,  sure  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Intending  purchasers  would  do  well  to  apply 
earlv.  Seed  saved  from  finest  vars.,  Is.  and  2s.  6r(.  per  pkt. 
Catalogue  post  free  on  application.  My  “TREATISE  on  the 
PANSY,”  Id.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  Id. 

ALBXo  LISTER, 

Pansy  Specialist ,  ROTHESAY. 

roseshTrosesh!  H.P.’S. 

Scotch  Grown,  12  splendid  vars..  for  competition,  7s.;  24  for 
12s  6 d  post  free.  HERBACEOUS.— 12  hardy  vars.,  for 
competition  or  decorative  purposes,  4s.  6d.  to  Gs.  G d.  per  doz. 

ALEX.  LISTER, 

FLORIST, 


ROTHE  SAY. 

SPECiaL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


"Yl'i  ULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


All  Bulbs  value  5s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free. 


Heaths,  Epacris.  Lilacs, 
Genistas,  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  Bouvardia, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c  , 
splendidly  set  for  bloom. 
Prices  on  application. 


wINTiOEr 

FLOWERING- 

PLANTS. 


Veitch’s  Hyacinths 

FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Selected  from  J.  V.  &  Son’s  magnificent  Prize  Groups. 

10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Veitch’s  Hyacinths 

m  POTS  &  GLASSES. 

J.  V.  &  Son’s  Selections  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
free-blooming  varieties. 

6s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  9s.,  per  dozen. 

Veitch’s  Hyacinths 

FOi  BEDDING. 

IN  DISTINCT  SHADES  OF  COLOUR. 

Specially  selected  varieties  to  flower  at  the  same  time, 
producing  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

15s.  to  21s.  per  100.  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

per  dozen. 

For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  Gratis  and 
Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 
ErUXiBS. 


CARNATIONS 


AND  OTHER 


HARD YBORDRR  PLANTS 


The  popular  “Mrs.  REYNOLDS 
HOLE”  and  other  hardy  border 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 
should  be  planted  now. 

descriptive  Catalogues  of  Hardy 
Florists'  Floviers  on  application 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

ONs.  / .  Our  Collection  is  now  on  view, 

All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

In.§pcCtiQn,  ro r ci i a  1 1  y  invited.. 

Railway  Stations  : 

FOREST  HILL  &.  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 


The 
Nurseries 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  27th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Bulb  Sales  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  October  2Sth.— Hoyal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protlieroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  29th.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  30th. — Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  October  31st.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  1st.  —  Sale3  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  126. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25th ,  1890. 
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Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme. 


TREE  PROTECTIVE  COMPOSITION. 

As  recommended  by  Miss.  Ormerod  and  others. 


Now  is  the  time  to  apply  this  in  order  to  prevent 
the  “Winter  or  Codlin  Moth”  from  ascending 
the  stems  of  fruit  trees  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

Price  36s.  per  cwt.,  18s.  per  lialf  cwt.,  10s. 
per  23  lies.,  in  casks.  Smaller  quantities 
in  tins. 


DICKSONS,  Limited,  CHESTER 


S  T  RAWB  ERRXES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co..  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Fruit  Trees  fruit  trees. 


:htjg:h:  Hiomr  sl  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untriinm'ed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Vntrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS — Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Uutrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  PR0LI FIC-Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  N  ECTAR!  N  ES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large-  Quality  Good — Prices  Moderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  jinn  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treament  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 

My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 


[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  must  earnestly  advise  any  friends  who  have  not  ordered  to 

BUY  AT  ONCE. 

As  the  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual  this  year,  and 
should  he  planted  as  early  in  October  as  possible  to  get  the 
best  results. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  ,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d.;  Red, 
Is.  9d.  ;  White,  2s.  3d.  doz.,  or  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100  : 
Choice  Mixture  of  all  Colours.  12s.  6d.  100. 

TULIPS  being  finer  than  usual  this  season,  are  strongly 
recommended.  Choice  Mixed  Single,  5s.  6d.  100.  Best 
Mixed  Double,  5s.  6d.  100-  Second  Quality,  3s.  6d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS : —  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham « 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IPJctober  Chrysanthemums. — Those  of  our 
^  readers,  and  they  were  of  course  numerous, 
who  did  not  see  the  truly  remarkable  display 
of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
exhibited  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  last 
week,  certainly  lost  a  very  beautiful  sight. 
When  blooms  are  set  up  in  great  plenty  in  the 
middle  of  October  of  so  superb  a  kind  as  to 
rival  the  fine  ordinary,  blooms  of  a  month  later, 
we  may  well  wonder  what  in  such  a  season  as 
the  present  the  normal  bloom  period  will 
produce.  That  November  should  show  us 
blooms  of  exceptional  quality  this  year  we  all 
expect,  still  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see 
blooms  of  such  remarkable  size  and  quality  at 
the  recent  show  as  met  the  eyes  of  the  judges. 

The  thanks  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  Aquarium  Company 
for  having  given  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  an  opportunity  to  attract,  through  some 
very  good  prizes,  such  a  fine  lot  of  October 
flowers  together;  and  should  the  series  of 
shows  held  at  the  Aquarium  this  year  be 
continued  in  future  years,  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  certainly  have  to 
promote  a  special  October  Chrysanthemum 
show,  so  as  to  enable  growers  to  display  their 
finest  early  blooms.  Although  it  has  been 
hinted  that  these  early  blooms  are  somewhat 
an  accident  of  the  season,  we  rather  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  jointly  the  product  pf 
improved  culture  and  the  offer  of  the  prizes  in 
the  respective  classes.  There  were  no  incurved 
flowers  invited,  and  somehow  no  one  seemed 
to  miss  them. 

Doubtless  the  “Japs”  are  the  earlier,  and 
more  readily  accede  to  the  efforts  of  growers 
to  produce  precocity.  They  are  so  beautiful, 
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so  varied,  and  so  effective  in  any  arrangement 
that  there  is  little  probability  the  public  will 
tire  of  seeing  these  lovely  flowers  howsoever 
presented. 

Treasurership  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. — The  announcement 
made  in  another  column,  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  1).  Morris  of  the  treasurership  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  received 
with  mixed  feelings.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  never  disguised  onr  objection  to  the 
strong  infusion  of  the  Kew  element  into  the 
Council  through  the  making  of  one  of  the  Kew 
officials  treasurer.  Apart  from  that  fact  there 
is  still  further  the  objection  that  Mr.  Morris  is 
a  Government  servant,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
time  (which  should  be  at  Kew  of  much  value 
to  the  nation)  as  lie  has  done  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Chiswick,  and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  neither  fair 
to  Kew,  to  the  Government  he  serves,  nor  to  the 
tax-payer  who  provides  his  salary.  However, 
the  connection  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  sorry. 

The  treasurer  of  the  society  occupies  a 
position  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
and  one  which  should  be  held  only  by  a 
gentleman  of  means  and  of  undoubted  capacity, 
and  who  is  moreover  a  large-hearted  horti¬ 
culturist.  How  far  some  of  the  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Council  may  have  been 
promoted  by  the  late  treasurer  we  cannot  say; 
but  as  that  gentleman  was  the  leading  spirit, 
so  far  as  there  was  any  spirit  in  it,  of  the 
recent  awful  “  frost  ”  called  a  “  Great  National 
Exhibition  of  Jam,”  held  last  week  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  it  does  seem  very  natural  that  the 
announcement  of  his  resignation  should  be 
co-incident  with  that  sad  failure.  A  splendid 
opportunity  now  offers,  in  filling  up  the  office 
of  treasurer,  to  give  the  society  that  which  it 
has  long  so  sadly  needed  — -  an  energetic, 
capable,  practical  manager  and  head.  One 
wbo  would  metaphorically  burn  his  ships,  by 
cutting  adrift  from  Victoria  Street  and  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  retiring  permanently  upon 
Chiswick,  would  indeed  merit  the  thanks  of 
all  the  Fellows  and  supporters  of  the  society. 

‘TpuRiiOiNiNG  Fruit  at  the  Aquarium  Show. — 
If  the  recent  decision  of  a  Westminster 
magistrate  in  the  case  _  of  a  charge  made 
against,  presumably,  a  gentleman  of  having 
stolen  fruit  from  the  table  at  the  recent 
Aquarium  show,  does  not  exemplify  the  truth, 
as  oft  told  and  as  oft  denied,  that  there  is  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
then  must  we  be  blind  or  daft  !  Had  a  poor 
man  been  the  person  charged  with  the  theft 
on  the  evidence  adduced,  he  would  assuredly 
have  been  punished.  It  is  really  too  monstrous 
that  in  the  case  of  Apples  set  up  at 
a  public  exhibition,  with  respect  to  which 
visitors  were  in  all  directions  warned  they  should 
not  touch,  that  any  person  should  take  the  fruits 
and  either  eat  them  or  give  them  to  others, 
and  then  plead  that  he  thought  the  fruits  were 
for  sale  and  intended  to  pay  for  them, 

A  more  wretchedly  absurd  plea  could  not 
have  been  offered,  and  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate  in  acquitting  the  accused  is  one 
which  we  hope  in  the  interests  of  justice  would 
not  have  been  given  in  any  other  police  court 
in  the  kingdom.  Literally  at  no  show  of  any 
kind,  whether  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  or  else¬ 
where,  will  exhibits  be  safe  from  purloining, 
if  such  excuses  be  admitted.  What  if  a  score  of 
rich  gallants  were  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
and  plead  similar  excuses  with  success  1  Shows 
would  be  impossible  henceforth.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that,  as  against  a  foolish  magisterial 
decision  of  this  kind,  there  should  be  no  appeal 
to  a  higher  court.  What  would  be  the  case 
with  promoters  of  similar  exhibitions  did 
exhibitors  say,  “Kow  that  the  law  throws  no 
aegis  over  our  property,  even  though  it  be  but 
fruit,  we  can  no  longer  trust  it  on  your  tables  ”  1 
If  similar  cases  occur  at  the  Aquarium,  the  best 


course  will  be  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
on  the  offenders  rather  than  seek  for  justice 
at  the  Westminster  Police  Court. 

- *>$<- - 

Gardening  Engagement. —Mr.  Frederick  Fulford, 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  foreman  at  Hallyburton 
House,  Coupar  Angus,  Forfarshire,  N.B.,  as  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Palmerstown,  Straffan,  co. 
Kildare. 

The  N.  C.  S.  Catalogue. — Chrysanthemum  growers 
and  exhibitors  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Centenary  edition  of  the  National  Society’s  catalogue, 
which  contains  about  1,000  new  entries  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  lists,  a  list  of  all  the  novelties  of  this  year,  a 
history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne,  and  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  is  now  ready  for  publication.  Readers  can 
obtain  copies  from  this  office  as  before. 

Malting  Barley. — At  the  Brewers’  Exhibition,  which 
opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  Monday 
last,  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  English  and  twenty-two 
Foreign  competitors  exhibited  samples  of  Malting 
Barley.  The  first  prize  and  Champion  Cup  open  to  the 
World  were  awarded  to  Webbs’  Kinver  Chevalier, 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Akers,  of  Goring,  Berks.  This  is  the 
fourth  annual  competition  that  has  been  held,  and  on 
each  occasion  Messrs.  Webbs’  Barley  has  won  similar 
honours. 

Death  of  Mr.  Anthony  Howcroft.—  The  death  is 
announced  as  having  taken  place  on  the  16th  inst. ,  at 
Chelsea,  of  Mr.  Anthony  Howcroft,  late  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Howcroft  and  Watkins,  seed  merchants,  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  had 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five  years,  was  well 
known  in  the  trade  many  years  ago  in  the  Western 
Counties  and  Wales,  as  traveller  for  the  now  defunct 
firm  of  Minier,  Nash  k  Nash,  of  the  Strand.  He 
subsequently  became  traveller  to  the  old  firm  of 
Charlwood  k  Cummings,  and  eventually,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Watkins,  acquired 
the  business  from  which  he  retired  some  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges,  held 
in  Ghent  last  week,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Ed.  Pynaert  for  Odontoglsssum  grande  Excelsior 
and  Nidularium  amazonicum  tricolor  ;  to  Messrs. 
Edm.  Yervaet  &  Co.  for  Lselia  elegans  Turneri  ;  to 
Mr.  Jules  Hye  for  Cattleya  aurea  var.  and  Lselia 
Perrinii  var.  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Van  Imschoot  for 
Odontoglossum  bictonense  alba  ;  to  Messrs.  Wallem  k 
Sons  for  Adiantopsis  radiata  ;  and  to  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Wavrin  for  Cattleya  Rothschildiana. 

Ware  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  a  capital  collection  of 
fifteen  varieties  of  Pears  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
of  Presdales,  Ware  ;  and  from  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Poles, 
Ware,  came  a  collection  of  Onions  in  ten  varieties.  They 
were  fine  samples,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the 
superior  culture  they  had  received.  Apples  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  also  staged  by  other  members.  A 
paper  was  read  on  “  Plant  Stoves  and  their  Occupants,” 
by  Mr.  A.  King,  who  treated  the  subject  exhaustively. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  membership  of  the  society 
steadily  increases. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Conferences  for  1891. 
—We  understand  that  the  Council  intend  to  hold 
the  following  conferences  at  Chiswick  during  the  year 
1891,  viz.: — July  7th,  Hardy  Midsummer  Flowers  ;  July 
8th,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  other 
Small  Fruits  ;  October  6th,  Hardy  Autumn  Flowers, 
especially  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
Autumn  Crocuses,  kc.  ;  October  8th,  Conifers  as 
Ornamental  Trees  and  for  Timber.  The  Council 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  possessing  good 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  or  of  perennial  Sun¬ 
flowers  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  forward  plants 
of  them  without  delay  to  Mr.  Barron,  at  Chiswick,  as 
they  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection  of  these  charming  flowers,  with  a  view  both 
to  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  and  the  correction 
of  their  nomenclature,  which  seems  to  be  at  present 
somewhat  confused. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Resignation  of  the 
Treasurer. — The  following  communication  from  the 
Council,  dated  the  15th  inst.,  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  in  our  last  issue  : — Mr.  Morris  is  about  to 
resign  the  post  of  honorary  treasurer  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  he  has  held  for  such  a 


length  of  time.  Indeed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
the  14th  inst.,  he  formally  tendered  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Morris  is  about  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  on  a 
Government  mission,  and  as  this  will  necessitate  his 
absence  from  England  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months,  he  feels  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  treasurer  to  the 
R.  H.  S.  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  During  Mr. 
Morris’s  term  of  office  he  has  been  most  energetic  in 
bringing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  old  society  to  a 
satisfactory  state,  and  that  he  has  succeeded,  and  his 
services  appreciated,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  Council : — “  The  Council  of 
the  R.  H.  S.,  in  accepting  with  unfeigned  regret 
Mr.  Morris’s  resignation  of  the  post  of  honorary 
treasurer,  which  he  has  filled  with  such  signal  success 
and  advantage  to  the  society,  beg  to  express  to  him 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  of  the 
judgment  and  discretion  with  which  he  has  conducted 
his  duties,  and  of  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  in 
every  way  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  society.” 

Memorial  to  the  Late  Mr.  William  Holmes. — A 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  and  friends  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  raising  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Holmes.  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
who  presided,  opened  the  meeting  by  setting  forth  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  met,  and  invited  sugges¬ 
tions  from  those  present,  both  as  to  the  expediency  of 
raising  a  fund  to  provide  a  memorial,  and  also  as  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Witty, 
and  carried  unanimously,  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  desirable  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  late 
honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.”  Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take,  and  subsequently  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund,  to  be  called  the  William 
Holmes  Memorial  Fund,  and  that  a  committee  he 
formed  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  same,  and  to 
consider  suggestions  and  formulate  a  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  fund.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
following  should  constitute  the  committee,  together 
with  the  officers  of  the  society  and  the  representatives 
of  affiliated  societies  : —  Messrs.  E.  SandersoD,  E. 
Molyneux,  J.  Laing,  T.  Bevan,  H.  Cannell,  L.  Castle, 
Geo.  Stevens,  W.  Roupell,  W.  Witty,  N.-  Davis,  C.  E. 
Shea,  E.  Beckett,  C.  Gibson,  G.  Gordon,  G.  Prickett, 
B.  Wynne,  R.  Owen,  and  E.  F.  Kemp,  with  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle  as  honorary  secretary.  Mr.  Molyneux’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  was  most  favourably  received  by  the 
meeting,  was  as  follows  : — “That  the  memorial  take 
the  shape  of  a  class  or  classes  in  the  schedule  of  the 
N.C.S.,  to  be  called  the  Holmes  Memorial  Class,  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  November  exhibition  of  the 
N.C.  S.,  terminable  at  a  period  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  the  funds  forthcoming.”  We  understand 
that  several  subscriptions  have  already  been  promised. 
All  communications  on  the  subject  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  L.  Castle,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey. 
- — - 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERY,  JERSEY. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  Queen’s  Road,  Jersey,  and  close 
to  St.  Helier,  the  chief  town  on  the  island.  Situated 
as  it  is  at  a  high  elevation,  it  is  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,  and  to  counteract  this  and  provide 
shelter  high  hedges  intersect  or  divide  the  nursery 
into  many  parts.  It  consists  of  50  vergees  or  about 
22  acres.  Fruit  trees  and  bushes,  as  well  as  Roses, 
are  the  principal  subjects  grown,  although  a  number  of 
other  things  receive  attention.  Everything,  however, 
is  kept  in  good  order,  and  cleanliness  prevails  every¬ 
where.  The  predominant  idea  in  everything  is  to  grow 
a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  each  kind  of 
tree  and  to  grow  those  well.  The  list  of  varieties 
is  therefore  not  extensive,  but  all  the  leading  kinds 
find  a  place. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. 

The  Apple  very  deservedly  receives  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  most  useful  varieties  are  grown  in 
quantity.  It  is  interesting  to  walk  through  the  squares 
planted  with  maiden,  or  even  older  trees,  to  note  the 
great  difference  in  the  vigour  of  the  different  varieties 
even  under  the  same  conditions.  Some  will  regularly 
produce  stems  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  all  along  the  lines, 
while  a  variety  in  the  next  row  may  not  exceed  half 
that  height.  The  thickness  of  the  shoots,  the  size  and 
texture  of  the  leaves,  also  draw  the  attention  of  the 
interested  observer.  Amongst  a  list  of  the  best 
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twenty-five  selected  to  supply  a  succession  of  fruit  from 
July  till  the  May  following,  the  undermentioned 
varieties  occur,  namely,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Haw- 
thornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
"VVarner’s  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Dumelow  s 
Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Stirling  Castle,  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Golden  Noble,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

A  great  number  of  the  above  were  simply  maiden 
trees  when  we  saw  them  in  the  first  week  of  this  month, 
but  the  others  were  bushes  and  dwarf  trained,  about 
three  years  old  ;  a  large  number  are  grown  as  cordons 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  as  are  the  bushes.  Amongst 
others  we  noted  Keswick  Codlin,  remarkably  well  set 
with  flower  buds,  as  were  Lane  s  Prince  Albert  and 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  grown  as  bushes.  An  ornamental 
or  fancy  system  of  training  is  that  named  the  diamond 
fence.”  Cordon  trees  of  one  or  two  stems  are  made 
to  cross  one  another  diagonally.  The  object  of 
this  form  of  training  is  to  give  an  ornamental  effect 
to  a  fence,  and  to  screen  one  part  of  a  garden  from 
another. 

Pear  trees  are  equally  as  well  grown  as  Apples,  and 
exhibit  the  same  variability  in  the  vigour  of  different 
varieties.  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  stems  for  maiden  trees  are 
quite  common.  Older  pyramidal  and  dwarf-trained 
trees  are  grown  in  quantity.  They  are  worked  upon  the 
Quince,  of  which  there  were  8,000  ready  to  be  grafted. 
Favourite  varieties  of  Pears  are  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Diel,  Chaumontel,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  (better  known  in  the  island, 
perhaps,  as  Belle  de  Jersey),  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Glou  Morceau,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Durondeau  (here 
called  De  Tongres),  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marechal 
de  la  Cour.  We  noted  also  some  quantity  of  standards 
with  clean  stems  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 

A  few  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Plums  are  grown 
in  quantity,  including  Victoria,  Kirke’s,  Golden  Drop, 
Green  Gage,  and  Jefferson.  We  noted  healthy  dwarf- 
trained  trees  as  well  as  standards.  The  Myrobalan 
stock  is  that  used  for  budding  them  on.  Cherries  are 
budded  upon  the  Mahaleb  stock  in  August.  The 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Black  Bigarreau,  May  Duke, 
Black  Tartarian,  and  Morello  varieties  are  some  of  the 
greatest  favourites. 

'  Peaches  and  Nectarines  receive  some  attention, 
including  Condor,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Early  Alexan¬ 
der,  Early  York,  Princess  of  Wales,  Stirling  Castle, 
Barrington,  and  Waterloo.  They  are  grown  as 
pyramids  for  pot-work,  dwarf  trained  for  walls,  and  as 
standards,  with  stems  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  They  are 
budded  upon  the  Myrobalan  and  St.  Julien  stocks. 

A  large  number  of  sorts  of  Gooseberries  are  kept  in 
stock,  and  are  tended  with  the  same  care  as  other 
subjects  in  the  nursery.  The  Lancashire  prize-taking 
varieties  are  largely  grown,  and  the  bushes  we  noted 
were  from  one  to  three  years  old.  Crown  Bob,  Lan¬ 
cashire  Lad,  Plough  Boy,  Conquering  Hero,  Telegraph, 
Golden  Drop,  Trumpeter,  White  Lion,  and  General  are 
some  ot  the  varieties  grown. 

Amongst  Black  Currants  were  Black  Naples,  Lee’s 
Prolific,  and  Black  Champion.  Red  Currants  included 
Red  Versaillaise  and  Red  Dutch.  White  varieties  of 
the  above  also  find  a  place.  The  bushes  had  mostly 
dropped  their  leaves  when  we  saw  them,  disclosing 
sturdy,  but  by  no  means  rank,  young  wood.  They 
were  of  the  same  ages  as  the  Gooseberries. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  young  Vines  are  grown  in 
the  open  ground.  Cuttings  are  used  in  some  instances, 
and  these  are  inserted  in  the  ground  at  once,  and 
afterwards  lifted  when  of  sufficient  size  for  sending  out. 
At  the  High  View  Nursery  eyes  are  used  in  pilace  of 
cuttings,  and  they  are  first  rooted  in  pots  and  after¬ 
wards  planted  out.  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colmar 
and  Alicante  are  amongst  the  varieties  so  treated.  The 
wood  ripens  wonderfully  in  the  open  air. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Roses,  which  are 
grown  in  some  quantity  ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  we  did  not  examine  the  varieties.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  nursery,  however,  the  best  of  the 
H.  P.  sorts  for  exhibition  and  other  purposes  are  grown, 
both  as  standards  and  in  bush  form.  The  Manetti  is 
largely  used  as  a  stock  in  certain  cases.  Large 
quantities  have  just  been  budded.  Briars  are  used  for 
standards,  and  we  noted  a  large  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  Briars  of  various  heights,  graduated  so  as  to 
present  a  gradually  rising  surface  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Tea  Roses  are  also  grown,  including 
Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  other  leading 
sorts. 


The  varieties  of  Euonymus  japonicus  are  in  great 
request  upon  the  island,  and  the  demand  has  to  be 
met.  Notwithstanding  the  equable  nature  of  the 
climate,  a  frost  occurred  last  spring  which  cut  down 
the  plants  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere  upon  the 
island.  The  loss  has  partly  been  repaired  during  the 
past  summer.  The  Evergreen  or  Holly  Oak  (Quercus 
Ilex)  is  also  a  great  favourite,  and  is  largely  grown  in 
pots  plunged  in  the  soil.  The  trees  vary  from  one  to 
five  years  old,  and  also  from  a  few  inches  to  3£  ft.  in 
height.  Some  of  the  rapidly  growing  Poplars  are  in 
request,  and  here  are  many  tall  thriving  specimens. 
Amongst  Elms  we  noted  Ulmus  montana  pendula,  and 
U.  campestris  sarniensis,  variously  called  the  Guernsey 
and  the  Jersey  Elm  ;  it  is  an  upright  variety  of  rapid 
growth.  Amongst  Conifers  we  noted  Retinospora 
plumosa  aurea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis, 
Thuja  orientalis  aurea,  and  T.  o.  elegantissima. 

A  quantity  of  Dahlias  are  grown,  including  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Cactus,  single,  Pompon,  and  dwarf  bedding 
varieties.  The  seed-bearing  form  of  the  Pampas  Grass, 
with  silky  white  panicles  of  flowers,  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  Gynerium  argenteum  Bertini. 

- - 

COLCHIOUM  AUTUMNALE. 

So  long  as  the  weather  remains  fine  the  Colchicums 
make  a  fine  display  during  the  autumn  months,  but  in 
dashing  rains  the  unprotected  flowers  get  beaten  down 
and  appear  miserable  till  another  crop  of  bloom  is 
encouraged  to  come  forth  by  a  fine  day  or  two.  For 
garden  decoration  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  in 


sheltered  places,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  clumps 
and  lines  at  the  foot  of  the  hedges  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  or  some  similar  place  where  they  would  appear 
to  best  advantage  during  the  autumn  months  when  the 
days  are  getting  shorter,  leaves  falling,  and  flowers  in 
the  open  garden  scarcer.  Of  course  they  may  be  grown 
anywhere,  on  rockeries  or  in  borders  if  it  be  so  desired. 
The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  the  commonest  species 
in  gardens  and  naturally  the  oldest.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
native  of  Britain  in  some  localities,  but  by  no  means 
common.  Some  varieties  of  it  have  arisen  under  culti¬ 
vation,  including  one  with  white  flowers,  a  dark  purple, 
a  double  purple  and  a  double  white.  The  double 
varieties  are  pretty  common  and  more  durable,  as  the 
increased  number  of  segments  gives  the  flowers  more 
rigidity,  and  enables  them  to  withstand  wet  weather 
better. 

- -  - 

GARDEN  NOMENCLATURE. 

I  truly  hope  we  are  not  going  to  try  and  emulate  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedlam  in  our  garden  nomenclature. 
Last  week  a  correspondent  referred  to  a  Cucumber  as 
“  Once  Grown  Ever  Grown,”  manifestly  a  very  foolish 
title.  An  old  and  esteemed  friend  has  named  an 
Apple  “  Pay  the  Rent.”  A  popular  American  Peach  is 
called  “Stump  the  World.”  Someone  has  a  “Poor 
Man’s  Friend  ” — in  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
vagaries  in  nomenclature.  These  names  ought  to  be 
“sat  upon  ”  as  being  vulgar  as  well  as  foolish. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  garden  nomenclature  of  the 
slangy  order,  and  the  more  refined  names  are,  the 
pleasanter  will  be  our  association  with  the  things 
named.  Of  course  there  is  not  much  yet  to  complain 
of,  but  it  is  well  to  protest  in  time,  lest  by  its  becoming 
an  article  of  belief  that  odd  or  foolish  names  command 
the  greater  attention,  we  shall  find  such  nomenclature 
poured  forth  in  a  flood.  Those  who  have  to  report 
shows  or  to  frequently  refer  to  names  of  products  know 


what  an  intolerable  nuisance  long  names  are.  The 
shorter,  if  clear  and  sensible,  the  better. 

We  shall  never  improve  on  Ribston  Pippin  or  Lord 
Suffield  in  Apples,  Telegraph  in  Cucumbers,  Early  Rose, 
Abundance,  London  Hero,  or  Chancellor  in  Potatos,  and 
so  on.  With  other  things  simple  yet  expressive  names 
are  much  the  best,  and  if  possible  should  never  exceed 
two  words.  French  names  are  altogether  out  of  accord 
with  our  nomenclature,  for  many  of  them  are  intoler¬ 
ably  long,  whilst  our  associating  bastard  French  with 
English  terms  in  naming  is  intolerable  too.  We  have 
bother  enough  with  the  enormous  length  incidental  to 
botanical  terms  ;  but  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Latin  nomenclature,  that  it  forms  a  language 
understood  by  all  nations  and  peoples  interested  in 
plants,  whereas  purely  common  or  English  names  are 
understood  only  by  us. 

Still  any  phonetic  system  applied  to  horticultural,  or 
rather  botanical  Latin  would  be  very  welcome,  which 
would  not  only  render  reporting  of  names  more  easy, 
but  would  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of 
plant  names  by  learners  more  readily  also. — A.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

A  METHOD  OF  WINTER 

GARDENING.* 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. 

I  will  premise  that  my  little  vicarage  garden  consists 
almost  entirely  of  borders — wide  borders  — full,  or  fairly 
full,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  much  affect  beds — at  least  my  liking  for  them 
varies  in  inverse  proportion  according  whether  they  are 
indoors  or  out — a  good  proportion  indoors,  but  only  a 
small  one  here  and  there  outdoors.  A  good  expanse  of 
bright  green  grass,  shaded  with  one  or  two  large  trees, 
and  dotted  about  haphazard  (or  rather  with  the  artful¬ 
ness  that  conceals  art)  with  shrubs  and  large-growing 
herbaceous  plants,  like  the  Acanthuses,  the  Rhubarbs, 
and  the  Fennels,  and  good  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass,  the 
Bamboos,  Arundo  conspicua,  and  such-like,  and  then 
the  whole  surrounded  by  wide  borders,  some  sunny  and 
some  shady,  and  all  backed  up  with  shrubs,  such  as  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  Kalmias,  Bays,  Azaleas,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Lilacs,  Philadelphus  (commonly  known  as  Syringas), 
Laurustinus,  Weigelas,  Hollies,  and  so  on,  that  is  my 
idea  of  a  good,  serviceable  English  pleasure-garden  ;  a 
garden  with  abundant  variety  of  form  and  colour,  of 
flower  and  foliage  ;  a  garden  in  which  every  day  finds 
something  fresh  to  look  at,  to  admire  and  watch  ;  a 
garden  where  every  step  brings  variety,  and  every 
season  its  own  special  charm  ;  a  garden  not  only  to 
take  pleasure  in,  but  to  be  itself  the  pleasure. 

Well,  you  will  all  agree  that  in  such  a  garden  as  I 
have  faintly  sketched,  spring,  with  its  Snowdrops  and 
Anemones,  its  Primroses  and  Violets,  its  nodding 
blue  and  white  Wood  Hyacinths,  its  Daffodils  and 
Tulips,  and  its  Apple-blossom,  and  a  thousand  other  of 
a  hardy  garden’s  glories — spring  is,  and  must  be 
charming.  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  summer 
garden,  with  its  Irises  and  its  Foxgloves,  its  Poeonies 
and  its  Carnations,  its  innumerable  Bell-flowers,  and, 
chief  of  all,  its  Roses  ?  Summer  is  always  charming. 
And  so  is  autumn,  with  its  wealth  of  colour :  its 
Dahlias — yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  Dahlias,  double  and 
single,  Pompon  and  Cactus,  I  would  fain  have  them  all — 
and  its  Sunflowers,  and  its  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Chrysanthemums ;  and  then  the  leaf  glory  of  the 
ripening  trees,  and  the  deciduous  shrubs — oh  !  autumn 
is  very  lovely.  But  how  about  the  winter  ?  Well, 
some  devotees  of  hardy  gardening  tell  us  to  leave  all  the 
old  stalks  and  decaying  foliage,  and  to  rejoice  therein. 

Now  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  the  colours 
and  forms  of  leafless  but  living  twigs  and  branches  in 
the  winter  :  the  yellow  and  almost  crimson  of  some  of 
the  Willows  ;  the  claret-plum  colour  some  of  the  Plum 
bark  gathers  ;  the  silver  snow  of  the  Birch,  surmounted 
by  the  falling  spray  of  its  delicate  claret-coloured  twigs  ; 
the  bright  yellowy  red  russet  of  the  Scotch  Firs  and 
Larches  ;  the  grey-dove  colour  of  the  Oak  trunks,  the 
twigs  all  covered  with  glaucous  haze,  through  which 
the  rosy  nut-brown  of  the  bark  or  skin  gleams  out  ; 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  colour  in  the  lichen  and 
moss-bearing  gnarled  branches  and  gouty-looking 
branchlets  of  old  Apple  trees,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  can  see 
no  beauty  in  the  absolutely  dead  stalks  of  Lilies, 
Phloxes,  Paeonies,  Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  such  things.  I  seem  to  see  in  the 
one  class  of  colour  the  evidence  of  suspended  but 
existing  life,  and  in  the  other  the  presence  of  death 
and  decay  and  gloom.  True,  one  knows  the  rootstocks 
are  all  living  (at  least  if  the  slugs  aie  sleeping),  but 

*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  R  >yal 
Horticultural  Society  on  January  14th,  1S90. 
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these  dead  memorials  of  a  past  summer’s  glory  can 
never  to  my  mind  be  things  of  beauty,  and  are  better 
removed  to  the  rubbish  heap  and  the  whole  garden 
tidied  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  better  for  the  plants  if  this  be  done.  The 
decaying  stalks  of  Lilies,  e.g.,  form  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  toothsome  highways  for  slugs,  case- 
worms,  the  larvre  of  cockchafers,  and  such-like,  to 
the  dormant  bulbs  beneath  ;  and  in  other  cases 
the  old  stems  accumulate  leaves  over  and  round  the 
rootstocks,  and  by  thus  harbouring  and  attracting  the 
slugs  and  damp,  do  far  more  harm  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  slight  protection  they  afford  from  frost  does  good. 
So  I  always  have  a  clean  sweep  made  as  soon  as  ever 
the  sap  has  thoroughly  gone  down  and  the  stalks  are 
dead  and  the  leaves  fallen.  But  this  leaves  the  borders 
absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely  bare,  from  the 
box  or  turf  edgings  to  the  background  of  shrubs  or 
trees.  The  problem  is  how,  at  a  small  outlay  of  money, 
time,  and  labour — and  this  is  a  most  important  item — 
to  make  these  borders  as  pretty  and  interesting  in 
winter  as  they  have  been  in  summer.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  can  be  stated  in  four  words. 

Evergreen  Pi, ants  in  Pots. 

It  is  easily  spoken,  but  it  takes  a  longish  time  to  work 
out  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  with  unlimited  funds  at 
your  command,  it  is  easy  enough  to  order  so  many 
dozen  shrubs,  set  three  or  four  skilled  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  best  possible  compost,  and,  hey  presto  !  the 
thing  is  done.  But  I  am  not  intending  to  address 
people  with  ample  funds,  but  that  great  mass  of  middle- 
class  folk  whose  balance  at  the  bankers’  is,  like  my 
own,  constantly  nearing  the  edge,  and  as  to  which  a 
very  little  more  expenditure  upon  the  garden  would 
soon  bring  a  little  note  from  Coutts’s,  most  courteously 
expressed,  “drawing  your  kind  attention  to  the 
fact” — the  horrid  fact  of  “overdrawn.”  For  such 
people,  1  say,  it  takes  a  longish  time  to  get  up  a  good 
stock  of  evergreens  in  pots. 

Someone  will  say,  But  why  in  pots  at  all  ?  Because 
the  pot  system  is  far  more  economical  in  the  long  run, 
and  gives  much  better  results.  If  evergreen  shrubs 
are  moved  from  the  nursery  to  the  garden,  and  from 
the  garden  to  the  nursery — two  movings  every  year — 
you  must  expect  every  now  and  again  to  lose  some  of 
the  plants — at  least  that  is  my  own  experience  ; 
whereas  with  the  pot  system  I  have  never  known  but 
one  to  die.  Again,  evergreen  shrubs  of  any  size, 
moved  thus  twice  a  year,  in  a  very  short  time  put  on  a 
poor,  thin,  draggle-tailed  appearance  and  get  leggy, 
and  always  remind  me  of  those  poor,  thin,  bent-kneed 
beggars  you  see  slouching  along  the  streets  with  torn 
trouser-ends  and  ragged  coat-tails  with  bits  of  the 
lining  hanging  down,  and  their  hats  brushed  three- 
quarters  the  wrong  way,  and  out  at  elbows  ;  whereas 
with  the  pot  system  your  plants  are  feathered  down  to 
the  very  ground,  full,  robust,  and  hearty,  reminding 
you  of  chubby,  rosy-faced  country  urchins,  stiff  and 
sturdy,  amply  fed  and  amply  clothed,  and  merry  from 
toes  to  nose.  Therefore  I  say  if  you  want  really  good 
plants,  plants  to  be  proud  of,  plants  to  love,  and 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  fresh  stock  every  three  or  four 
years,  try  the  pot  plan,  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
unfold. 

When  to  Begin. 

And  the  first  question,  of  course,  is,  When  to  begin. 
Buy  such  plants  as  you  must  buy  in  March  or  in 
September.  These,  too,  I  find  the  best  months  for 
making  cuttings  of  evergreens  ;  the  March  ones  must 
be  put  in  a  dampish  place,  the  September  ones  in  a 
half-shady  spot.  Almost  all  Evergreens  will  grow  from 
cuttings  with  a  little  care  and  persuasion  ;  but  if  not 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  growing  them 
from  seed.  In  two  to  three  years’  time  they  will  be 
pretty  little  dots,  just  suited  for  front  places  in  your 
borders,  and  you  may  grow  them  thus  gradually  on  for, 
I  fully  believe,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  they  will 
have  outgrown  your  powers  of  management. 

Next,  what  plants  to  get  or  raise.  It  would  almost 
be  easier  to  say  what  not  to  get,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
list  of  what  I  have  found  most  suitable.  But  first  let 
me  say,  do  not  begin  with  too  big  plants  ;  be  content 
to  wait  for  them  to  grow  big.  I  have  plants  now  in 
pots — Laurels  5  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  through,  Aucubas 
4  ft.  by  5  ft.,  Lawsonianas  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  high,  and  so 
on  ;  but  they  have  all  been  gradually  grown  on.  If  you 
begin  with  two  big  plants,  they  almost  invariably  lose 
their  lower  branches  and  get  leggy — I  don’t  know  why 
they  do  so,  but  they  do— whereas  if  you  begin  with 
little  fellows,  a  foot  or  18  ins.  high,  you  can  keep  them 
for,  I  am  confident,  twenty,  thirty,  or,  I  shouldn’t 
wonder,  for  even  fifty  years  in  pots,  and  feathered 


down  to  the  very  ground.  It  wants  just  a  little 
management  and  care,  but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done. 

Well,  the  most  useful  plant  I  know  of  for  the  purpose 
is  Lawson’s  Cypress.  It  is  a  charming  plant,  so  various 
that  almost  every  seedling  raised  is  unlike  its  brethren. 
Go  into  any  good  nursery  in  mid- August,  and  ask  for  the 
Lawsoniana  quarter,  and  you  will  see  rows  upon  rows  of 
dainty  little  fellows,  8  ins.  or'l  ft.  high,  some  close¬ 
growing,  spreading,  or  tapering,  some  with  a  golden 
gleam  upon  the  green,  some  a  dull  dead-coloured  green, 
some  with  a  shining  brownish  almost  metallic  lustre, 
and  some — the  loveliest  of  all — with  a  pale  bluey  white 
glaucous  hue  upon  the  foliage,  and  with  bright  red 
stems.  Oh,  how  I  revel  in  such  quarters  of  plant 
children  !  The  only  drawback  is,  I  always  want  to 
carry  off  far  more  than  my  nursery — garden,  I  mean — - 
could  possibly  contain.  Well,  you  may  have  your  pick 
of  all  these  little  ones  at  about  5s.  or  so  a  dozen, 
according  to  their  size  and  age.  Do  not  pick  out  all 
the  prettiest.  No,  you  will  want  some  of  the  duller 
ones  as  contrasts  to  the  bright ;  some  of  the  plain  green 
to  set  off  the  glaucous  and  the  golden  ones.  Indeed, 
in  all  your  choosing  always  bear  in  mind  that 
variety  of  foliage,  form,  and  habit  is  what  you  really 
want,  and  not  all  of  the  most  rare,  or  even  all  of  the 
most  beautiful.  A  boy  who  had  nothing  but  plum¬ 
pudding  for  dinner  all  the  Christmas  holidays  would 
loathe  plum-pudding  soon.  It  is  the  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  staple  of  the  dinner  which  makes  plum¬ 
pudding  so  toothsome  to  the  boyish  palate  ;  and  it  is 
this  same  contrast  with  the  more  ordinary  things  of 
life  and  nature  which  charms  our  sense  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful.  I  often  think  that  gardens  and 
greenhouses  are  too  full  of  rarities,  and  that  if  a  little 
less  had  been  spent  on  the  plants  a  far  better  effect 
would  have  been  obtained. 

But  I  am  wandering.  Well,  get  two  or  three  dozen 
of  these  varying  baby  Lawson  Cypresses,  and  you  will 
have  made  a  thoroughly  good  beginning  for  making 
your  borders  beautiful  in  winter.  Then  you  will  want 
other  common  things  (but  all  small  to  begin  with), 
most  of  which  you  can  raise  yourself,  common  Laurel — 
the  broad-leaved  variety  is  the  best  for  contrast- 
common  Portugals,  common  Yews,  a  few — just  one  or 
two — common  and  variegated  Box.  Box  is  not  by  any 
means  a  favourite  with  me  ;  it  smells,  to  my  mind, 
abominable,  and  is  very  gloomy  ;  still,  one  or  two  will 
make  variety.  There  is  a  very  broad-leaved  and  short- 
jointed  sort  of  Box  I  remember  seeing  years  ago, 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  hold  of,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  I  should  be  grateful 
to  anyone  who  would  tell  me  its  proper  name  and 
where  to  find  it.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful 
plant,  after  Lawson’s  Cypress,  is  the  common  female 
Aucuba,  You  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
good  in  all  stages,  from  the  baby  with  only  her  six  or 
eight  mottled  leaves  in  the  foreground,  to  the  big 
spreading  bush  4  ft.  high  by  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  through,  to  fill 
a  big  gap  in  the  middle  of  your  border.  It  adapts 
itself  most  perfectly  to  pot  culture.  Then  there  are  all 
the  Ivies,  green,  silver,  and  golden,  and  some  kinds 
vrhich  take  on  the  exquisite  crimson  and  yellow-brown 
tints  more  readily  than  others  ;  all  of  them  are  useful, 
and  with  care — but  mark  this  well,  Ivies  do  want  care 
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and  attention  to  train  them  into  nice  pot-plants — but, 
with  careful  training,  they  make  charming  specimens. 
The  best,  I  fancy,  is  the  great  heart-shaped  leaved  one 
which  I  know  under  the  name  of  “Algerian’’  Ivy, 
though  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  that  variety  or 
dentata,  or  Rregner’s,  but  all  three  are  good. 

Having  thus  made  up  a  good  stock  of  these  and 
many  other  common  things  which  will  at  once  occur  to 
you — Berberis  aquifolium  and  Retinospora  plumosa,  for 
example — you  must  begin  _to  think  about  laying  in 
your  gems,  the  little  beauties  which  are  to  attract  the 
chief  attention  in  your  borders,  like  the  diamonds  and 
amethysts  and  rubies  in  a  jewel.  And  first  of  all  you 
must  have  one  or  two  specimens  of  Retinospora  obtusa 
nana,  a  shrub  on  which  the  light  and  shade  glints  more 
artistically  than  on  any  other  plant  I  know.  It  is 
quite  perfect,  with  its  soft,  flat,  spreading  branchlets. 
Then,  amongst  the  other  Eetinosporas  there  are  plumosa 
aurea,  obtusa  aurea,  obtusa  gracilis  aurea,  and  pisifera 
aurea,  all  with  a  charming  golden  hue  upon  them  ;  K. 
ericoides,  with  a  claret-brown  mossy  appearance  ;  and 
R.  leptoclada,  a  dark  purply  green,  and  one  of  the  most 
quaint,  old-fashioned-looking  and  slow-growing  shrubs 
possible.  Amongst  the  Cypresses  there  is  also  pyra- 
midalis  alba,  a  very  pretty  feathery  and  slightly 
variegated  shrub  ;  Lawsoniana  aurea,  by  far  out  and 
away  the  best  golden  shrub  I  have  yet  met  with  ;  L. 
nana,  a  perfect  little  ball  of  vivid  green,  and  of  very 


slow  and  stunted,  but  most  healthy-looking,  growth  ; 
and  L.  argentea,  with  a  most  lovely  weeping  habit. 
These  I  fancy  are  the  best.  Thujopsis  compacta  is 
another  charmingly  soft-looking,  feathery  plant,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last-named  Cypress.  I  pass  on 
to  the  Hollies  ;  and  amongst  the  common  green  many 
varieties  will  at  once  be  seen  in  any  nursery  plantation 
raised  from  seed,  varying  in  colour  from  bright  green 
to  almost  black,  and  some  with  a  bronzy  hue  upon 
them,  varying  also  not  inconsiderably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  individual  leaves.  Here,  again,  as  with  the 
Lawson’s  Cypress,  make  a  good  selection  of  all  sorts. 
Amongst  the  variegated  Hollies  there  stand  out  pre¬ 
eminently  Golden  Queen  and  Silver  Queen,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  perfect  pictures  in  themselves,  but 
Waterer’s  Golden  I  find  of  better  and  more  compact 
growth,  though  not  quite  so  beautiful ;  you  must  have 
all  three.  Then  there  are  Ilex  myrtifolia  and  laurifolia, 
both  with  leaves  of  most  vivid,  shining  green,  and 
Hodgin’s  and  Shepherd’s  Hollies,  both  with  magnifi¬ 
cently  broad  and  almost  black-green  leaves  ;  none  must 
be  missing.  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  must  by  no  means 
be  omitted.  It  is  of  slow  and  compact  growth,  and 
some  of  its  varieties  have  leaves  of  a  most  glorious 
bronzy  purple  colour,  and  shine  with  a  perfectly 
metallic  lustre,  like  brown  steel.  The  Golden  Yew 
makes  a  very  fine  pot  plant,  and  so  does  the  Irish 
— better,  indeed,  than  the  common  Yew  does.  There 
is  one  plant  which  I  like  very  much,  but  have  left 
till  the  last,  because  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  frost¬ 
proof,  and  this  obviously  is  a  sine  qvd  non 
in  winter  gardening  ;  but  with  me  it  has  stood 
and  flourished  during  five  winters,  which  have  sufficed 
to  kill  down  to  the  root  the  common  as  well  as  the 
variegated  Euonymus  japonicus,  so  that  I  think  you 
may  rely  upon  its  hardiness,  south  of  the  Thames  at 
least.  It  is  Elieagnus  japonicus  variegatus  ;  it  has 
lovely  olive-green  leaves,  edged  and  blotched  with  a 
rich  cream  colour,  and  the  wood  part  of  the  shoots  is 
thickly  clothed  with  rich  chocolate-brown  hairs  or 
scales  ;  altogether,  I  think  it  a  delightful  plant  to  have 
just  one  or  two  specimens  of.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  disease  in  its  variegation,  a  fault  which,  to  my  mind, 
utterly  ruins  so  many  variegated  plants.  Time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas  and 
Kalmias,  Bays  and  Laurustinus,  the  Chinese  Juniper, 
Thujopsis  borealis,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  do 
excellently  for  pot  culture,  and  may  be  had  at  very 
little  cost. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  incidentallyremarked  that  small 
specimens,  especially  baby  Aucubas  and  small  Berberis 
acquifolium  in  tiny  pots,  do  well  for  the  front  row  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  excellent  things  that  do  perma¬ 
nently  for  front  places.  Amongst  these  the  two  best 
plants  by  far  I  know  of  (and  both  are  propagated  with 
the  greatest  ease,  the  first  from  layerings,  the  second 
from  spores)  are  Erica  herbacea  carnea,  with  its  soft 
mossy  cushions  smothered  with  bright  pink  flowers  in 
February  and  March,  and  the  Shield  Fern  (Poly- 
stichum  aculeatum),  with  its  long  graceful  leaves 
swaying  with  every  wind  ;  of  these  you  cannot  have  too 
many.  One  or  two  of  the  white  variety  of  E.  herbacea 
are  very  useful  for  variety,  and  the  flowers  are  charming 
in  mid-winter.  Gaultheria  Shallon  makes  a  good  pot 
plant  for  midway  between  the  front  and  second  rows  ; 
so,  too,  do  the  varieties  of  Menziesia  polifolia,  or  Irish 
Heath  ;  but  the  white  one  is  the  only  one  whose 
flowers  I  care  for,  and  they  are  charming,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  plant  is  always  frost-proof.  The 
common  Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  (Seolopendrium  vulgare) 
I  use  a  great  deal  of  for  quite  the  front,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  as  an  early  wet  frost  is  apt  to 
take  the  colour  in  blotches  out  of  its  glorious  broad 
green  leaves.  Arabis  albida,  Iberis  corifolia,  and  such¬ 
like,  serve  for  a  pleasant  change,  and  Christmas  Roses 
in  pots  are  ever  welcome.  I  do  not  mention  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  &c.,  as  they  belong  more  to 
the  subject  of  spring  than  of  winter  gardening. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  culture,  &c.  The 
plants  having  been  procured,  are  potted  into  the  small¬ 
est-sized  pots  they  will  conveniently  go  into,  and  in  the 
end  of  October,  when  frost  has  reduced  the  Dahlia, 
&c.,  to  pulp,  they  are  plunged  very  carefully  between 
Pseonies,  perennial  Sunflower,  Irises,  Phloxes,  Spineas, 
Asters,  and  other  herbaceous  rootstocks.  Great  care  is 
taken  in  plunging  ;  we  rather  leave  a  gap  than  injure 
in  the  smallest  degree  a  stool  of  any  good  hardy  plant  ; 
but  where  the  Dahlias,  Paris  Daisies,  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  such-like  come  out,  and  where  the 
annuals  have  been,  there  is  always  room.  When  the 
plunging  is  done,  the  borders  are  again  very  carefully 
forked  over,  about  2  ins.  deep,  and  all  is  tidied  up,  “ere 
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winter  storms  begin,”  and  the  result  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  as  delightsome  a  winter  border  as  English  eyes 
could  expect  to  look  upon.  In  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  according  to  the  season,  the  borders  are  again 
all  cleared,  the  plants  being  carried  straight  to  the 
potting-shed  to  be  re-potted.  In  the  matter  of  com¬ 
post,  I  again,  as  in  all  else,  study  economy  most 
strictly.  I  grow  a  great  many  Chrysanthemums  and 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  These,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
obliged  to  be  re-potted  every  year  in  rich  soil  full  of 
crushed  bones,  &c.,  and  are  kept  during  their  growing¬ 
time  constantly  saturated  with  liquid  manure  of  various 
kinds.  The  soil,  -when  they  are  re-potted,  is  very  far 
from  being  entirely  exhausted,  and  is  at  once  made  up 
into  a  heap,  to  be  saved  for  the  shrub-potting  in  the 
spring.  In  this  way  the  compost  for  the  shrubs  costs 
nothing.  It  is  like  the  outgrown  clothes  of  the  elder 
children  being  made  up  again  for  the  younger,  and  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  the  shrubs  do  excellently  in  this 
soil.  The  plants  are  taken  out  of  their  pots,  the  pots 
washed  and  dried,  and  clean  drainage  given.  The 
roots  are  shaken  out  entirely,  as  much  old  soil  as 
possible  removed,  any  long,  coarse  roots  shortened  back, 
and  then  they  are  re-potted,  ramming  the  soil  in 
firmly  as  you  do  for  fruit  trees  or  Chrysanthemums  ; 
and  very  seldom  does  a  plant,  when  once  of  a  fair  size, 
require  a  larger  pot  than  that  out  of  which  it  came. 
When  the  potting  is  over  we  go  carefully  through  all 
the  plants  and  prune  them.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
done  with  judgment ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  remove 
all  long,  coarse  growth  entirely,  shorten  down  the  thin 
shoots,  and  head  back  the  leaders,  encouraging  side  and 
bottom  growth  as  against  running  up  in  the  head. 
The  pots  are  then  stood  back  in  rows  according  to  size, 
in  some  convenient  spot  not  too  shady,  but  not  exposed 
to  baking,  scorching  sun  ;  the  chief  point,  however, 
is  that  the  place  where  they  are  stood  shall  be  within 
reach  of  the  water-hose,  and  there  they  stand  and  go  on 
quietly  until  October  comes  again,  and  then — da  capo. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  said  that  the  Ericas,  Kalmias, 
Andromedas,  and  such-like  have  some  of  the  old  waste 
peat  from  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.,  mixed 
in  with  their  compost.  And  note,  that  where  the 
Holly  maggot  abounds  (and  where  does  it  not  ?),  there 
you  must  look  your  Hollies  over  most  carefully  once  a 
week  in  May  and  June,  or  you  will  soon  have  no 
Hollies  left.  The  slight  check  which  the  late  potting 
"gives  them  seems  to  make  them  less  able  to  resist  the 
maggot,  or  perhaps  makes  them  sweeter,  tenderer,  and 
more  juicy  to  its  taste. 
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GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETIES. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  A.  Wright’s  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  as  it  appeared  in  your  columns 
last  week,  and  sincerely  hope  that  its  publication  will 
have  the  effect  of  stirring  up  horticulturists  in  the 
different  town  centres  throughout  the  country  where 
these  societies  do  not  already  exist,  to  combine  together 
for  mutual  improvement,  thus  supplying  what  is  really 
a  great  want  amongst  gardeners — that  is,  if  it  is  really 
possible  to  stir  them  up.  In  some  places  I  know  of 
they  are  very  slow  in  coming  forward,  but  I  hope  such 
is  not  generally  the  case  for  the  credit  of  the  craft, 
although  I  am  afraid  it  often  is  so. 

In  some  of  these  instances  I  speak  of  there  may  be 
exceptional  advantages  in  the  way  of  funds,  &c.,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  to  accept  them,  but  persis¬ 
tently,  as  it  were,  seem  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
the  efforts  made  by  the  few  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  in  this  direction.  Although  we  have  more  of  these 
societies  than  formerly,  still  there  are  very  few  indeed 
actually  in  existence  and  in  good  working  order,  and 
as  some  spring  into  existence  others  keep  dying  out. 

At  one  time  I  was  very  sanguine  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  these  societies,  and  to  amalgamate 
them  into  one  common  centre,  but  to-day  I  have  quite 
a  different  opinion.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  want  of 
public  spirit  amongst  the  majority  of  gardeners,  a 
hanging  back  as  it  were,  seemingly  having  no  desire  to 
unite,  and  why  1  Perhaps  Mr.  Wright  inadvertently 
gave  the  reason  when  he  suggested  that  in  too  many 
cases  at  the  present  time  so-called  gardeners  knew  very 
little  about  gardening.  If  this  is  the  case,  unionism 
and  amalgamation  is  almost  impossible,  as  this  class 
would  not  possibly  like  to  show  themselves  up,  and 
would  naturally  resist  every  effort  to  combine  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  especially  if  there  were  any  likelihood 
of  the  suggestion  of  horticultural  examinations  with 
certificates  being  carried  out. 

I  suppose  there  are  gardeners  "and  gardeners  ;  some 
are  born  so,  and  these  naturally  ardently  love  their 


profession,  doing  their  utmost  to  raise  it  to  a  higher 
level  :  others  are  pitched  into  it  whether  they  will  or 
no,  and  such  as  these  are  a  constant  drag  upon  the 
efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  unite  and  work  together 
for  the  common  welfare.  Yet  I  suppose  it  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  gardeners,  for  on  looking  down 
the  advertisement  columns  one  sees  the  ridiculously 
low  wages  often  offered  by  some  who  seem  to  be  in 
want  of  a  gardener — wages  no  better  than  many  a  decent 
labouring  man  gets  ;  and  often  he  is  required  to  be  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  capable  of  performing 
other  duties  as  well,  and,  what  is  more,  these  places 
get  filled.  I  wonder  if  these  would-be  employers  would 
have  the  conscience  to  apply  for  a  certificated  gardener 
if  Mr.  Wright’s  plan  could  be  adopted.  I  venture 
these  few  remarks,  not  with  any  desire  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  depression,  but  simply  to  state  fa6ts  as  they 
really  are.  It  is  always  best  to  face  obstacles  and 
difficulties  boldly,  as  that  is  the  only  possible  way  to 
overcome  them . 

How,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  education  and 
the  study  of  science,  it  may  be  possible  as  a  body  to  do 
something  this  way  in  the  near  future  ;  but  instead  of 
waiting  for  this  good  time  coming,  and  building  castles 
in  the  air,  it  will  be  best  to  take  advantage  of  what 
offers  at  the  present  time.  Suppose  I  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing  here  ;  that  will  be  something  more  practical. 

A  short  time  ago  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
establish  a  botany  class  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
began  to  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  a  qualified 
teacher  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  it.  At 
last,  after  much  effort,  I  was  advised  to  see  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Evening  Science  Classes  in  Shrewsbury.  I 
went,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  that  gentle¬ 
man,  who  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  without  going  into  further  particulars,  I  may  say 
the  result  is  that  the  class  is  actually  established, 
and  in  good  working  order.  Other  science  classes  are 
also  held,  and  now  three  of  my  young  men  are  study¬ 
ing  chemistry  and  botany  in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  I  hope 
shortly  to  see  them  holding  certificates  in  both  those 
sciences. 

This  only  takes  them  away  two  nights  a-week,  and 
I  am  only  too  glad  to  remain  at  home  in  charge  on 
those  nights  to  give  them  every  facility  for  improving 
themselves.  There  are  similar  opportunities  in  many 
places  for  those  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  where  such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  better,  instead 
of  waiting  for  probable  possibilities,  to  pluck  whatever 
Apples  are  ripe,  and  gather  the  rest  as  they  come 
along. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Be) wick,  Shrews- 
bury. 

- - 

FANCY  PANSIES. 

About  the  year  1858,  the  fancy  Pansy  was  an  unrecog¬ 
nised  and  almost  unknown  flower  amongst  florists,  and 
when  at  that  period  I  commenced  growing  some 
varieties  from  Lille,  in  France,  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Henderson,  formerly  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  met  with,  my  florist  friends  seemed  strongly 
to  suspect  that  I  was  going  “daft”  for  taking  in 
hand  this  new  type  of  the  Pansy.  At  that  time,  in 
writing  of  this  new  class,  then  called  Belgian  Pansies, 
in  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  The  Florist  and 
Pomologist,  for  February,  1862,  I  remarked  that  “  The 
old  familiar  stereotyped  form  of  Pansies,  consisting  of 
white  ground,  yellow  ground,  and  self  varieties,  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar,  are  running  a  great 
risk  of  finding  a  powerful  rival  in  public  opinion  in  the 
new  and  pleasing  forms  of  fancy  or  Belgian  Pansies. 
These  are  now  fast  approaching  the  circular  form, 
combined  with  the  texture  and  substance,  which  the 
stern  law  of  the  florists  demand  before  they  can  be 
admitted  into  their  circle.  Whether  florists  will  ever 
recognise  the  fancy  Pansy  remains  to  be  seen,  so 
completely  does  it  set  at  defiance  all  recognised  rules 
with  regard  to  colouring ;  but  as  all  do  not  view 
flowers  with  a  florist’s  eye,  and  look  more  to  a 
diversity  of  pleasing  colours  combined  with  form,  I 
venture  to  predict  for  fancy  Pansies  a  large  amount  of 
popularity,  and  their  recognition  as  a  florist’s  flower 
on  the  exhibition  table.” 

I  wrote  these  words  at  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  my 
brother  florists  generally  was  dead  against  the  fancy 
Pansy.  Of  the  immense  popularity  of  this  flower,  who 
now  entertains  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  ?  From  that  time, 
when  I  raised  and  introduced  several  very  fine  varieties, 
the  fancy  Pansy  has  progressed  in  popular  favour,  and 
the  cooler  climate  and  soil  of  Scotland  has  enabled 
growers  there  to  cultivate  the  Pansy  much  more 
successfully  than  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Trent. 


Our  Scotch  florists  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
keen  growers  and  raisers,  but  the  first  to  take  up  the 
fancy  Pansy  in  Scotland  with  vigour  is  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  John  Laing,  and  to  Mr.  John  Downie  very  much 
credit  is  due  also  for  making  fancy  Pansies  popular 
many  years  ago. 

In  the  midland  and  northern  districts  of  England 
the  Pansy  does  well,  and  grows  in  popularity  day  by 
day,  and  new  varieties,  some  of  great  merit,  others 
which  need  not  have  been  sent  out  as  improved 
varieties,  are  annually  introduced.  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  season  of  seeing  a  very  large  number  of 
first-class  blooms,  of  newer  kinds  especially,  at  various 
shows  as  York  and  Shrewsbury,  as  well  as  private 
collections  ;  Mr.  Lister,  Rothesay,  sent  me,  a  few 
weeks  since,  a  large  number  of  blooms  of  leading  newer 
kinds,  and  a  few  words  about  these  will,  no  doubt,  be 
useful  to  growers.  I  had  taken  notes  of  some  from  his 
grand  lot  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity 
for  well  examining  the  very  fine  lot  of  blooms  he  sent 
to  me.  Maggie  A.  Scott  is  a  very  fine  gold  ground 
flower,  rich  in  colouring  and  marking.  Robert  Jamieson 
is  a  grand  flower,  so  also  is  A.  S.  Glass,  sent  out  last 
spring.  Neil  Leitch  is  another  extra  fine  flower. 
Lord  Bute  and  Julia  Goodfellow  are  both  very 
welcome  acquisitions,  and  Lord  Hamilton,  a  new 
flower  of  last  year,  the  hero  of  twelve  First  Class 
Certificates,  is  a  splendid  flower  in  every  way, 
but  comes  in  its  best  character  if  shaded  from  hot 
sunshine.  Miss  French  is  another  very  first-class  flower, 
distinct  and  beautiful.  James  Campbell,  a  new  variety 
of  1890,  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  and  fine  in  form  and 
substance,  and  in  every  way  first-class.  Blooming 
Heather  is  another  gem,  and  Terra  Cotta  is  paler  in 
colour  than  Thomas  Granger,  a  well-known  old  bronzy 
brownish  variety,  and  is  distinct.  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  a 
very  lefined  distinct  flower,  broad  white  margin  with 
large-blue  violet  blotch  in  each  petal,  fine  in  form  and 
substance.  Harry  Hamilton  is  a  superb  rich  bright 
crimson  self  of  the  finest  form,  and  great  substance  and 
size,  standing  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  crimson 
seifs.  Daughter  of  the  Morning  and  Bonnie  Annie 
Laurie,  should  be  in  all  collections.  Bella  Coutts  is  an 
improved  My  Lady  ;  Mrs.  Lister  is  a  superb  flower, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  France  style,  but  distinct  from  it  and  very 
bright  with  grand  blotch.  Nora  Phillips  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  both  new  last  spring,  are  two  valuable 
acquisitions  ;  Miss  Henderson,  Maggie  R.  S.  Cocker,  are 
both  Al.  I  do  not  think  much  of  James  Faulds,  and 
Ida  Mary  is  faulty  in  the  lower  petal.  Mrs.  Skinner 
is  also  a  very  pleasing  variety  with  a  fine  blotch,  and  a 
good  exhibition  flower.  Mrs.  Aitkinson  is  a  new 
variety  of  last  spring  of  first  class  quality. 

The  following  are  new  varieties,  chiefly  to  be  sent 
out  this  autumn  or  in  spring.  Alexander  Smith, 
Harry  Eckford,  Mrs.  Mark,  James  Douglas,  and  Robert 
Stobbie  are  all  very  first  rate,  so  also  are  Matthew 
Scott,  John  Walker,  and  John  Taylor.  Mrs.  Kerr 
appeared  to  be  a  promising  flower  of  good  qualities,  but 
the  bloom  was  too  much  gone.  Dusty  I  did  not 
regard  as  an  acquisition.  Harry  Eckford  is  a  fine  and 
distinct  flower  ;  H.  M.  Stanley  is  a  Donald  Morrison 
style  of  flower  and  fine,  and  Matthew  Caskey  is  a  bright 
fine  flower,  with  rich  solid  blotch.  W.  B.  Stewart  is  a 
promising  flower,  but  1  should  like  to  see  it  again. 
William  Evitts  is  of  the  Neil  McKay  style,  but  distinct 
from  it,  with  an  immense  solid  blotch  ;  an  extra  fine 
variety.  Mrs.  Patrick  has  good  qualities,  but  the 
flower  was  not  in  good  condition  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  merits.  William  Lindsay  is  very  bright  and 
promising,  but  the  bloom  was  so  much  damaged. 
Mrs.  W.  Dean,  a  creamy  white  self,  has  a  large  blotch 
and  good  form.  John  Ashcroft  and  William  Steel 
are  two  crimson  seifs,  the  former  good,  the  latter  a  very 
fine  flower.  Mrs.  William  Norris  is  an  extra  fine 
flower,  bright  and  distinct.  These  all  came  from  Mr. 
Lister,  and  Pansy  growers  will  find  the  greater 
part  of  them  decided  acquisitions.  In  addition 
I  can  well  recommend  the  following  :  —  David 
Strachan,  Parnell,  Jessie  Jamieson,  John  McKay, 
Neil  Gillies,  Alexander  Borthwick,  Charming  Sweet 
Jessie,  John  Pope,  J.  G.  Paul,  Daughter  of  the 
Morning,  Donald  Morrison,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Neil 
McKay,  John  Lamont,  Mrs.  John  McConnell,  Mrs. 
John  Ellis,  Mrs.  Browell,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Andrew 
Philp,  Mrs.  Philp,  Tom  Bell,  and  Pilrig  are  all  first- 
rate  kinds,  and  there  are  many  others  which  are  well 
known  to  Pansy  growers. 

Mr.  John  Downie  sends  out  six  new  varieties  of  great 
merit — viz. ,  Dora,  Emperor,  Miss  M.  Lindsay,  Ethel, 
Mrs.  Craven,  and  a  rich  dark  claret-coloured  seedling, 
of  the  name  of  which  I  am  not  certain.  These  will  all 
prove  to  be  very  acceptable  additions  I  think. — 
IV.  Dean,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 
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The  National  Pink  Society. 

Looking  over  the  back  numbers  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  the  past  two  months,  I  notice  that  some  of 
our  friends  have  been  splitting  their  pods  over  the 
National  Pink  Society,  and  not  unnaturally  they  wonder 
at  hearing  nothing  from  me  on  the  subject.  Well, 
that  is  easily  explained.  I  was  away  from  home  the 
best  part  of  a  month,  and  when  I  returned  I  had  such 
arrears  of  work  to  pull  up,  especially  in  the  garden, 
where,  among  other  disasters,  200  of  my  best  Pink 
pipings  had  gone  wrong  in  my  absence,  that  I  could 
not  find  time  to  read  the  papers. 

When  I  did,  the  first  grumble  I  lighted  upon  was 
from  “  R.  D.,’’  in  your  issue  of  August  23rd.  He  was 
very  disappointed  at  the  results  of  the  exhibition,  and 
so  were  others  he  was  told,  because  there  were  so  few 
exhibitors,  and  especially  so  few  amateurs.  If  the  bulk 
of  the  show  is  to  be  provided  by  the  trade,  the  game 
will  not  be  worth  the  candle,  and  we  shall  only  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  societies, 
where  a  few  exhibitors  share  the  prize  money.  There¬ 
fore,  the  National  Pink  Society  is  no  advantage  to 
floriculture.  Our  effort  should  be  to  bring  in  amateur 
growers,  and  to  revive  the  culture  of  the  Pink  in  the 
south.  All  I  have  to  say  to  this  is,  that  I  do  not  share 
our  friend’s  disappointment,  neither  am  I  in  the  least 
disheartened  so  far  as  the  exhibition  is  concerned.  I 
consider  the  show  entirely  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons,  in  whom  it  doubt¬ 
less  aroused  or  revived  an  interest  in  a  beautiful  but 
forgotten  flower.  If  anyone  expected  more  from  our 
first  effort  they  must  be  very  credulous  individuals. 

The  object  of  an  exhibition  in  connection  with  any 
specialist  society,  I  take  .it,  is  not  so  much  to  bring 
together  a  large  number  of  exhibitors  to  receive 
5s.  and  2s.  6 d.  doles,  as  to  stage  a  collection  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  a  particular  flower,  and  thereby 
illustrate  its  highest  capabilities  ;  and  secondly,  to  get 
as  many  persons  to  view  them  as  possible.  So  you 
excite  a  desire  to  possess  and  a  determination  to 
cultivate.  I  am  afraid,  “R.  D.,”  Mr.  Thurstan  and 
others  fall  into  the  mistake  of  estimating  the  number  of 
growers  by  the  number  of  exhibitors.  It  is  not  easy  to 
prove  the  proportion,  I  know,  but  take  a  case  of  any  well 
known  society  :  you  may  have  a  subscribing  body  of 
2,000  members,  and  the  exhibitors  at  any  meeting  will 
not'amount  to  fifty.  I  have  at  my  elbow  the  Oxford 
Carnation  Union  report  for  last  year,  1889.  I  see 
there  were  upwards  of  350  subscribers,  and  just  thirty- 
five  exhibitors.  57611,  we  had  sixteen  subscribers  to 
the  N.  P.  S. ,  and  eight  exhibitors  ;  actually  50  per 
cent,  showed,  and  yet  some  people  are  not  happy.  And 
here  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  warmly  thanking 
the  few  gentlemen  who  did  subscribe,  especially  our 
northern  friends,  who  were  not  even  able  to  see  the 
show.  I  may  add  that  out  small  balance  sheet  shows 
receipts  of  £13  13s.  6 d.  ;  expenditure,  £14  8s.  8 \d. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  N.  P.  S.,  which 
“R.  D.”  asks  me  to  forecast,  I  am  more  hopeful  than 
sanguine.  If  he  had  not  run  away  so  early  from  the 
Oxford  show,  in  August,  he  might  have  joined  with 
Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Brown,  myself,  and 
others,  in  discussing  the  matter.  I  offered  then  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  working  the  society  in  sections— 
London,  Manchester,  Wolverhampton  ;  but  since  then 
circumstances  have  somewhat  changed,  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  we  had  already  multiplied  into  three 
societies.  Still,  I  suppose  some  people  wont  be  satis¬ 
fied. — E.  Ranger  Johnson,  Kennington. 

The  Auricula  in  Pots  in  Autumn. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  Auricula  is  falling  away  to 
its  winter’s  rest.  Why,  almost  before  we  seem  to 
realise  it,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  winter,  for  is  not 
this  the  last  week  in  November,  and  leaves  lie  ankle- 
deep  in  paths  and  bye- ways.  It  is  only  those  who 
grow  and  love  Auriculas  who  can  he  interested  in  them 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Plants  that  a 
month  or  so  ago  were  full  of  bold  leaves,  and  in  the 
full  flush  of  their  vigour,  are  now  gradually  losing 
them,  for  they  turn  yellow  and  then  decay.  When 
these  are  gone,  a  small  filbert-like  centre  alone  remains, 
a  poor  apology  for  the  summer  richness  of  leaf  ;  but 
the  grower  knows  this  state  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
one,  until  the  renewing  influence  of  spring  calls  the 
plants  to  renewed  activity. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  plants  pretty  dry  about  the  roots  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  rest,  So  far,  this  is  good  advice, 


but  it  needs  to  be  tempered  by  some  amount  of 
common  sense.  The  weather  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
decidedly  drying  character,  and  if  no  more  water  be 
applied  to  plants  in  pots  under  glass  than  during  cold, 
dull,  and  foggy  days  in  November,  injury  will  soon 
come  to  them.  I  have  a  very  free  circulation  of  air  on 
my  house,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  quickly  dries.  As 
soon  as  a  plant  shows  signs  of  flagging,  a  good  soaking 
with  water  is  given  ;  and  this  needs  to  be  done  twice  a 
week.  Once  a  week  will  soon  be  enough  to  water  ;  and 
a  little  later  it  should  be  given  sparingly,  and  with 
care.  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  dust  dry,  because  the  rootlets  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  dried  up  and  valueless  as  feeders  ; 
and  so  as  the  leaves  begin  to  flag  a  little,  which  is 
their  method  of  asking  for  moisture,  I  give  water. 
Amateurs  will  find  that  a  very  useful  rule  to  follow. 
During  the  deadest  part  of  the  winter,  when  fogs 
abound,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  watering  will  not  be  necessary  ;  and  none 
should  be  applied  during  the  prevalence  of  frost. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  keeping  the  plants  clear 
of  decaying  foliage,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred  occa¬ 
sionally.  These  are  little  attentions  that  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 

The  advantage  of  air — a  free  circulation  of  air — at 
this,  as  at  every  season  of  the  year  where  it  can  be 
applied,  is  great.  It  is  only  when  it  is  freezing  that  I 
entirely  close  my  Auricula  house,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  and  a  milder  spell  of  weather  sets  in,  the  house 
is  again  thrown  open. 

I  am  still  pricking  off  the  strongest  seedlings  from 
seeds  sown  in  early  spring,  placed  in  5-in.  pots,  a 
light,  free  sandy  soil  being  employed.  The  tiny  plants 
speedily  become  established,  and  in  early  spring  start 
off  into  a  free  growth  as  soon  as  balmy  influences 
abound. — R.l). 

Pansies. 

No,  friend.  “ Devoniensis,”  you  did  not  “raise  my 
dander,  ’  but  I  did  read  your  remarks  in  a  “broad” 
sense,  when  you  wrote  that  “the  Scotch  strains  were 
beautifully  and  distinctly  marked,  most  of  them,  and 
while  they  had  the  substance  they  sadly  lacked  size. 
The  West  of  England  strain  was  superior  to  the  Scotch, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  blooms  being  shapely,  and  well- 
marked,  they  were  thick  in  substance  and  large  in 
size.”  Now  if  this  is  not  a  definite  statement  in  a 
broad  sense,  what  else  is  it  ? 

I  repeat  that  the  superb  varieties  we  get  from  the 
Scotch  raisers  can  challenge  the  world  for  all-round 
qualities,  including  plenty  of  size,  substance,  and 
bright  and  beautiful  colouring.  I  go  entirely  with 
“Devoniensis”  that  the  Pansy  receives  very  much 
more  attention  in  Scotland  than  on  this  side  of  the 
border,  although  in  the  midland  and  northern  part  of 
England  there  are  now  a  very  large  number  of  good 
growers  who  know  what  a  good  Pansy  is,  and  how  to 
grow  it.  I,  in  common  with  a  great  many  other  old 
Pansy  growers,  took  exception  to  a  somewhat  wild 
statement,  and  refuted  it,  and  the  matter,  so  far  as  I 
aqi  concerned,  is  now  done  with.  —  Viola. 


The  correspondence  on  Pansies  appears  likely  to  be 
exciting  and  interesting,  and  if  carried  on  with  spirit 
may  result  in  the  revival  of  as  great  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  Heartsease  as  was  felt  in  the  olden  time.  Our 
western  and  northern  friends  have  not  lost  their  love 
for  the  5  iola  tricolor,  as  shown  by  the  exhibits  at  the 
Aquarium  and  other  large  shows.  “Devoniensis” 
appears  to  be  rather  down  on  the  old  Scotch  Pansy,  and 
to  prefer  the  English  or  Devon  strains.  Well,  tastes 
differ,  but  then  they  both  appear  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  Continental  growers.  Now  we  must  confess 
that  we  southerns  cannot  indnce  the  northern  Pansy  to 
form  such  large  blooms,  but  for  refinement  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form  and  marking,  we  must  give  preference  to 
the  old  forms  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  as  to  the  fancy 
strain,  with  its  large  blotch,  pray,  whence  was  it 
derived  ? 

I  think  Mr.  V  illian  Dean,  confessedly  the  father  of 
the  fancy  Pansy,  acknowledged  that  his  attention  was 
called  to  some  blooms  of  continental  parentage  :  now  if 
so,  why  should  we  so  condemn  the  German  or  French 
strains  .-  For  some  years  past  I  have  annually  grown 
quantities  of  French  and  German  seedlings,  and  am 
grateful  for  the  great  pleasure  they  have  given  both  to 
myself  and  my  friends.  I  have  tried  almost  every 
strain  sent  out  by  the  continental  growers  ;  some  were 
doubtless  very  inferior,  but  others  were  of  such 
excellence  that  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  grand  varieties  both  in  form  and  colour  and 
in  marking.  On  going  over  the  beautiful  collections  of 


Pansies  and  bedding  Violas  exhibited  at  the  London 
shows,  I  recognise  a  great  many  of  my  German  and 
Belgian  friends.  At  the  Carnation  show  there  was  a 
grand  display  of  such  things  by  a  Scotch  firm,  but  I 
failed  to  find  a  Scotch  belted  bloom  amongst  them. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  jndges  I  enquired  what  strain 
they  could  be  called,  and  why  there  were  no  Scotch 
show  flowers  He  turned  up  his  eye,  and  in  the  true 
northern  brogue  said,  “Aye,  mon,  they’re  a’ mongrels.” 
Well,  mongrels  or  not,  they  weie  very  beautiful ;  but 
why  not  acknowledge  their  parentage  ? 

The  wondrous  diversity  of  colour  to  be  found  in  a 
bed  of  German  seedlings  must  charm  the  eye  of  the 
colourist ;  and  the  peculiar  blotching  and  striping, 
blending  and  contrasting  of  colour  of  the  Belgian 
strains  must  delight  the  ardent  lover  of  the  flora.  Let 
us  in  thankfulness  receive  and  acknowledge  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  our  neighbours  over  the  water.  If  we 
wish  to  popularise  the  Pansy,  we  must  have  no  restric¬ 
tion,  but  selection  of  every  good  thing  we  can  find,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  in  size  and  form,  when  the  Pansy 
shows  of  the  past  may  be  far,  very  far,  superseded  by 
those  of  the  future.  To  excite  enthusiasm  we  must 
consult  and  suit  all  tastes.  Set  forms  and  colours  may 
suit  the  minority  ;  the  genuine  florist  must  provide  for 
the  million. —  TV.  TV. 

- - 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS. 

Reliable  authorities  are  generally  found  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  hardy  Rhododendron  be  transplanted 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  beginning  in 
October,  by  which  time  the  buds  are  developed,  and 
the  young  wood  ripe  enough  for  the  plant  to  bear 
removal  without  danger  of  injury.  This  being  so, 
this  is  a  seasonable  opportunity  for  giving  a  select  list 
of  sorts  that  are  well  worthy  of  being  grown,  either  for 
open  decoration,  or  growing  in  pots  for  early  flowering 
under  glass.  The  sorts  selected  are  good,  though  by 
no  means  composed  of  the  newest  varieties,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  hardy,  for  they  have  grown  and 
blossomed  well  in  one  of  the  coldest  districts  of 
England.  They  are  of  varied  colours,  early,  mid¬ 
season, [and  late,  and  they  are  all  free  bloomers.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  selection  which  can  be  relied  upon.  It 
comprises  Atrosanguineum,  a  very  hardy,  but  deci¬ 
dedly  late-flowering  variety.  Blandyanum,  dark 
crimson,  a  superb  variety,  but  rather  late  ;  Brayanum, 
light  crimson,  very  fine ;  Concessum,  light  rose  ; 
Everestianum,  rosy  lilac  ;  John  Waterer,  bright  scarlet - 
crimson,  with  dark  spots  ;  Jacksoni,  light  crimson, 
spotted  and  striped  with  dark  crimson,  dwarf,  very 
free  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  ;  Lady  Armstrong, 
light  rose  ;  Lady  Rolle,  white,  with  chocolate  blotches, 
and  large,  bold  flowers  on  fine  trusses  ;  Lucidum,  ivory- 
white,  very  fine  ;  Lord  John  Russell,  rosy  purple,  with 
dark  spots  ;  Minnie  White,  with  buff  spots,  one  of  the 
best  formed  Rhododendrons  grown  ;  Mr.  John  Waterer, 
light  rosy  crimson  ;  Mrs.  JohnClutton,  white  ;  Michael 
Waterer,  fine  scarlet-crimson  ;  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
purplish  crimson,  spotted  with  black  ;  Sir  T.  Seabright, 
reddish  purple,  spotted  with  brown,  a  late  variety  ; 
The  Queen,  white  ;  and  Victoria,  dark  purplish 
crimson.  This  list  is  perhaps  too  long  for  any  one 
wishful  of  a  few  good  varieties  to  acquire  the  whole  of 
them  ;  but  as  all  are  good,  a  selection  can  be  made 
from  it. 

Now  although  Rhododendrons  will  do  well  in  loam, 
I  am  yet  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  a  soil  largely 
composed  of  peat  earth  for  their  growth.  It  is  usual 
for  some  to  affirm  that  this  shrub  will  grow  well  enough 
in  any  loose  soil  of  a  light  character,  for  instance,  of  a 
loose  and  sandy  texture.  It  is  true  that  Rhododendrons 
will  grow,  in  a  way,  in  any  light  soil  containing  an 
abundance  of  vegetable  matter  as  one  of  its  elements. 
But  there  is,  however,  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  plants  that  barely  live  after  a  stunted  and 
precarious  fashion,  and  plants  in  a  soil  that  the 
Rhododendron  may  be  said  to  love,  and  in  which  it 
grows  as  freely  as  a  willow,  the  plants  being  covered 
annually  with  immense  showers  of  blossoms.  I  there¬ 
fore  strongly  counsel  amateurs  who  can  procure 
peat  for  their  Rhododendrons  to  do  so.  If  they 
reside  near  a  railway,  a  truck  of  it  can  be  readily 
brought  to  them. 

In  his  useful  book  on  Conifene  and  ornamental  plants, 
Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  states  that  on  examining  the  root  of 
a  Rhododendron  while  in  active  growth,  we  find  that  it 
consists  of  what  is  commonly  termed  a  ball  or  mass  of 
roots,  netting  in  a  quantity  of  the  soil  in  which  it  has 
been  growing.  Round  the  outside  will  be  seen  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  short  hair-like  fibres,  white 
and  transparent,  and  so  extremely  soft  and  brittle  that  it 
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is  difficult  to  handle  them  without  breaking  some  off. 
These  are  the  young  roots,  and  the  only  feeders  by  which 
the  plant  imbibes  its  food.  If  growing  in  peat  they 
are  found  pretty  equally  diffused  over  the  ball ;  but  if 
in  mixed  soil,  they  are  invariably  in  greatest  abun¬ 
dance  on  that  side  which  is  most  in  contact  with  any 
fragments  of  peat  or  other  decomposed  vegetable 
matter.  Incapable  from  their  extreme  delicacy  of 
penetrating  stiff  hard  soil,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
injury  from  dryness,  particularly  while  in  a  state  of 
activity,  these  fragile  rootlets  soon  wither  and  die 
when  so  exposed,  entailing  a  serious  loss  upon  the 
plant,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  requires  all  the 
assistance  it  can  get  to  enable  it  to  perfect  its  growth, 
and  form  flower  buds  for  the  succeeding  season.  From 
these  facts,  as  well  as  from  experience  of  results,  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  soil  to  be  suitable  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons  must  be  soft  and  spongy  in  its  texture,  capable  of 
retaining  moisture,  and  possessed  of  a  larger  percentage 
of  vegetable  matter. 

Anyone  obtaining  peat  from  one  of  the  dealers  in 
that  article  will  have  it  in  the  form  of  large  cakes,  and 


NARROW-LEAVED  CROTONS. 

Fop.  exhibition  purposes  various  types  of  Crotons  are 
used  ;  but  the  broad-leaved  varieties  predominate  as 
large  specimens,  and  as  for  this  particular  purpose 
preference  is  given  to  a  few  of  the  leading  kinds,  little 
or  no  variation  occurs  from  year  to  year.  Public  taste, 
however,  at  present  gives  preference  to  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  and  graceful  kinds  for  table  decoration.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  a  variety  named  Mrs. 
Dorman,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  type  referred  to.  Small  plants 
with  broad  leaves  have  altogether  too  heavy  an  effect 
to  be  desirable  on  the  table,  more  especially  by  gas¬ 
light.  The  variety  under  notice  has  narrowly  linear, 
gracefully  recurved  leaves,  about  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  long 
when  well  grown,  and  J  in.  wide.  The  margins  are 
of  a  rich  green,  and  a  broad,  more  or  less  irregular 
band  of  orange-scarlet  runs  along  the  centre.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  it.  Although  we  have  followed 
the  garden  usage  of  employing  the  word  Croton,  it  is 
but  right  to  say  that  the  botanical  name  is  Codiaeum, 


three  advanced  clusters  of  fruit,  and  they  have  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  that  date.  The  first  week  in 
August  I  counted  200  fruits  on  the  plant  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  and  the  same  number  six  weeks  later. 
Since  then  the  tan  in  which  the  Pines  were  plunged 
had  to  be  disturbed,  which  operation  destroyed  a  great 
portion  of  the  roots  of  the  Tomato  plant,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  are  only  about  fifty  fruits,  but 
the  plant  is  still  growing.  The  variety  is  Vick’s 
Criterion,  and  if  anyone  can  tell  me  of  another  that 
will  beat  this  or  Gilbert’s  Surpasse  for  giving  a  supply 
of  fruit  from  December  to  the  end  of  March  I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  them. 

“  W.  J.”  in  the  Garden,  p.  330,  writing  of  diseased 
Tomatos,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  the  first  to  succumb  to 
it  are  the  less  robust  ones,  including  Vick’s  Criterion. 
Now  my  experience  is  just  the  reverse  of  this,  and  I 
have  invariably  noticed  the  disease  first  on  the  large 
fruiters,  and  they  have  died  right  out,  whilst  Vick’s 
has  bravely  struggled  on  for  weeks  after.  Our  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  like  Cucumbers,  are  stopped  above 
the  flower  until  the  allotted  space  i3  covered,  but 


when  received  they  should  chop  it  up  small,  or  break 
it  into  pieces  with  a  coarse  rake,  but  they  should  not 
screen  it.  To  this  can  be  added,  if  procurable,  an 
equal  quantity  of  well-rotted  leaf-soil,  free  from 
sticks,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  sharp  sand. 
Should  the  original  soil  of  the  garden  be  clayey  or 
chalky,  it  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  18  ins.  or  a 
little  less,  and  some  of  the  compost  be  put  in  its  place  ; 
it  is  not  well  to  mix  in  any  of  the  old  soil  with  it. 
When  the  Rhododendrons  are  planted  they  will  be 
benefited  by  a  strong  mulching  from  a  decayed  hot-bed, 
and  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  good  effects  for 
several  years.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  the 
Rhododendron  growers  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
value  of  good  culture,  and  the  sustaining  and  in¬ 
vigorating  effects  of  a  liberal  surface  mulching  with 
manure. 

The  Rhododendron  is  sometimes  called  the  Rose  Bay  ; 
this  is  also  applied  to  the  Nerium  Oleander.  The  latter 
finds  a  place  among  noxious,  deadly,  and  ill-omened 
plants,  for  Linnaeus  mentions  a  case  in  which  its  odour 
proved  deadly.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  flowers 
and  foliage  of  this  shrub  will  exercise  a  deadly  influence 
on  many  quadrupeds  ;  hence  it  is  called  in  India  the 
horse-killer,  and  in  Italy  the  ass-bane.  Epilobium 
angustifolium  is  also  known  as  the  Rose  Bay. — II.  1). 


Croton,  Mbs.  Dorman. 

as  with  all  the  other  fine-foliaged  subjects  termed  Croton 
by  gardeners.  _ o:Cc> _ 

TOMATOS. 

I  have  a  dozen  plants  of  these  in  12-in.  pots  that 
were  sown  on  February  4th  of  this  year,  and  all  have 
been  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  leaves,  like  the 
sample  enclosed,  the  worst  being  six  in  the  coolest  and 
most  airy  house.  Those  in  the  adjoining  house  have 
been  kept  rather  more  close  and  warmer,  and  are  still 
flowering  and  setting  fruit.  A  month  ago  I  syringed 
these  with  water  in  which  sulphate  of  lime  had  been 
boiled,  and  though  not  free  from  the  disease,  they  are 
much  better.  Both  lots  have  been  grown  on  the  north 
sides  of  span-roofed  houses,  and  have  had  to  take  their 
chance  with  French  Beans,  Celosias,  Eranthemums, 
Linums,  &e.  One  plant  on  the  north  side  of  a  house 
in  the  same  range,  in  which  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are 
growing,  has  been  all  but  free  from  the  disease,  and  is 
still  fruiting,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  up  till 
Christmas  or  later,  as  we  took  away  the  tile  from  under 
the  pot  some  time  back,  and  the  roots  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Cucumber  bed  by  now.  Another  plant 
in  a  12-in.  pot,  put  on  the  tan  in  the  Fine  stove  from 
outside  on  September  24th,  1889,  has  been  entirely  free 
from  disease.  When  taken  indoors  there  were  two  or 


barren  shoots  are  frequently  removed.  Our  plant  in 
the  Pine  stove  covers  a  surface  of  18  ft.  by  2  ft. 
Writers  on  the  Tomato  recommend  in  their  cultural 
notes  free  admission  of  air  as  one  means  of  preventing 
the  disease  ;  but  with  me,  you  see,  the  plants  most 
freely  ventilated  were  the  worst,  for  at  the  time  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  the  worst  house  was  us  ed 
for  hardening  bedding  plants  previous  to  putting  them 
in  cold  pits. 

I  may  add  that  one  year  I  had  an  attack  of  the 
fungus  in  the  Pine  stoves,  but  after  painting  the  pipes 
with  sulphur  it  disappeared.  Sulphur  is  of  very  little 
use  on  pipes  that  are  only  slightly  heated.  That  good 
crops  can  be  got  in  cool  airy  houses  I  admit,  for  in  the 
damp  valley  of  Walton-le-Dale,  close  to  the  river 
Ribble,  Mr.  Troughton  has  annually  as  good  crops  as 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  plants  are  always  free  from  all 
kinds  of  diseases. —  TF.  P.  R. 


New  way  of  Propagating  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata.  —  This  consists  of  using  the  flower  buds  as 
cuttings.  The  buds  root  readily,  provided  they  are 
taken  off  with  a  heel.  If  grown  in  small  pots  and 
forced,  these  small  plants  can  be  made  very  effective 
for  decorative  purposes,  as  they  flower  almost  immed¬ 
iately. — Bulletin  d' Arboriculture. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN 

Crotons. — A  batch  of  cuttings  from  the  best  varie¬ 
gated  shoots  of  good  varieties  should  be  taken  off  and 
put  in  to  root  now.  They  should  not  be  excited  till 
February,  because  even  after  then  they  will  be  large 
enough  for  decorative  purposes.  After  they  are  rooted 
do  not  keep  them  too  closely  confined,  and  give  them 
good  exposure  to  light. 

Caladiums. — Where  late  batches  have  been  growing 
up  till  now,  preparations  must  be  made  for  ripening 
them  off  by  gradually  withholding  water.  When  the 
leaves  have  died  down,  the  pots  containing  the  tubers 
may  be  stored  under  the  benches  in  some  house  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  60°.  If  many 
degrees  below  that  figure  the  tubers  are  liable  to  be 
killed  wholesale  during  winter.  If  so  desired,  C. 
argyrites  may  be  kept  in  a  growing  state  all  the  year 
round. 

Fuchsias. — In  ripening  off  large  Fuchsias  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  succulent  subjects, 
and  if  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  the  roots,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  stems,  get  killed.  Sufficient  moisture  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  wood  plump,  and  the  plants  will 
start  all  the  better  for  it  in  spring.  If  room  cannot  be 
afforded  them  on  the  benches,  they  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots  and  plunged  in  soil  in  some  place  where 
the  frost  will  just  be  kept  from  them. 

Azaleas. — If  trained  specimens  are  tied  into  form 
now,  they  may  be  made  to  occupy  less  space,  allowing 
the  free  access  of  light  and  air.  Where  space  is  limited 
the  economy  of  this  purpose  will  make  itself  felt, 
besides  making  the  plants  themselves  appear  tidier. 
The  work  maybe  carried  on  upon  wet  days,  so  as  not  to 
hinder  outside  work  when  circumstances  are  favourable. 

Xiily  of  the  Valley. — Complaints  are  sometimes 
made  that  these  do  not  start  into  growth  regularly, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  early  forced  crowns.  Good 
advice  is  to  pot  early,  and  allow  the  plants  to  form 
roots  or  make  a  start  before  they  are  put  into  heat. 
Those  who  intend  forcing  Lily  of  the  Yallev  should  pot 
the  crowns  at  once. 

Poinsettias. — The  bracts  of  the  earliest  batches 
are  now  making  their  appearance,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  the  temperature  should  be  increased  to  60°  or  70°, 
at  the  same  time  assist  them  with  liquid  manure 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  bracts.  Keep  the  foliage  well 
exposed  to  light. 

Plants  for  the  Conservatory. — Now  that 
flowers  are  getting  scarcer,  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  of  various  kinds  will  prove  of  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice,  in  large  buildings  especially.  Pompons  and  single 
varieties  are  not  so  widely  distributed  as  they  ought  to 
be,  for  they  are  certainly  capable  of  producing  fine 
effects.  Many  of  the  earlier  flowering  Japanese  kinds 
are  also  now  in  full  bloom,  and  may  be  relegated  to 
the  show  house.  Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Ericas,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Solanums,  Richardias,  Browallias,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  and  other  subjects  may  be  drawn  upon  to 
keep  up  a  display  during  the  autumn  months. 

Euphorbia  splendens. — Those  who  grow  this 
plant  (better  known  under  the  name  of  E.  jacquinise flora) 
should  bend  down  the  long  stems  for  some  time  to 
induce  them  to  break  near  the  base.  These  lateral 
shoots  will  then  readily  produce  a  second  crop  of  bloom 
after  the  first  is  cut.  After  they  have  made  a  start 
the  leading  ones  may  then  be  allowed  to  assume  their 
erect  position. 

Peaches. — The  pruning  of  the  trees  in  early  houses 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  if  the  operation  has  not 
already  been  performed.  If  the  interior  of  the  house 
requires  painting,  it  should  be  done  before  the  trees  are 
subjected  to  the  annual  cleaning.  After  this,  the  shoots 
should  be  dressed  with  some  composition  of  good 
repute,  and  tied  into  position.  All  will  then  be  in 
readiness  for  clo'sing  the  house  and  starting  the  trees 
into  growth  at  the  proper  season.  There  will  be  little 
left  for  cutting  now,  in  the  way  of  young  trees, 
provided  it  was  properly  attended  to  during  the  period 
of  growth. 

Figs. — In  the  case  of  trees  that  are  planted  out,  and 
have  made  too  much  growth  during  the  season,  they  may 
be  root  pruned  with  advantage.  Work  well  under  the 
trees  so  as  to  get  at  the  roots  which  dip  sharply  into 
the  soil  or  go  down  perpendicularly.  Remove  bad  soil, 
replacing  it  with  fresh,  and  after  making  it  firm,  leave 
it  in  a  dry  state  till  the  trees  are  about  to  be  started 


into  fresh  growth.  The  best  soil  to  use  is  a  good  loam 
with  plenty  of  lime  rubble,  and  some  finely  crushed 
bones. 

Cherry  House. — Keep  the  ventilators  wide  open 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  and  wood,  except 
when  heavy  rains  occur.  Should  it  be  intended  to 
lift  or  ■  transplant  any  of  the  trees,  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time  for  performing  the  operation.  Let  good 
drainage  be  used  in  the  shape  of  brickbats,  and  use 
friable  but  fibrous  loam  about  each  tree  that  is 
re-planted. 

Beetroot. — In  dry  weather  lift  Beetroot,  and  do  it 
with  care  to  avoid  breaking  of  the  principal  roots, 
otherwise  they  will  spoil  by  bleeding.  With  the  same 
object  in  view,  the  leaves  should  be  twisted,  not  cut  off. 
Another  plan  is  to  retain  the  central  leaves  till  they 
have  partly  withered  before  removing  them,  and  then 
finally  storing  the  roots. 

Potatos  for  Forcing. — Preparations  should  now 
be  made  for  planting  the  first  batch  of  Potatos  for  early 
forcing.  Collect  leaves  as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  and 
also  fresh  manure  from  the  stable  for  making  up  beds 
after  they  have  been  mixed  and  fermented. 

- - 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR. 

That  I  might  be  thoroughly  understood,  I  have  given 
the  scientific  title  of  that  lowly  but  lovely  flower — the 
Pansy,  or  “  Three-faces-under-a-hood — better  known, 
perhaps,  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  Heartease,  a 
name  than  which  none  is  more  cherished  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  gardening  world,  and  which  will 
be  acceptable  and  welcome  to  most  of  us,  because  this 
appellation  at  once  recalls  happy  memories  of  the  tiny 
flower  gardens  of  our  childhood,  and  the  sweet-smelling 
borders  of  old-fashioned  herbs  and  flowers  contiguous 
to  the  dear  old  cottage  by  the  wood,  where  “grand¬ 
mother”  lived  and  died.  Apart  from  this,  the  specific 
name  distinguishes  the  section  under  notice  from  the 
descendants  of  Viola  cornuta  and  V.  lutea,  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define  the  point  where  Violas  end  and 
Pansies  begin  ;  the  whole  lot,  however,  have  long  been 
universal  favourites  in  gardens— alike  in  the  humble 
garden  plots  of  the  cottager,  or  the  more  elaborate 
parterres  of  the  wealthy — and  to  this  fact  may  be 
ascribed  a  valid  reason  for  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
esteem. 

The  Pansy,  moreover,  is  a  hardy  plant  which  may  be 
grown  by  anyone,  and  when  cultivated  by  a  skilled 
hybridist  assumes  a  wonderful  propensity  for  producing 
strains,  frequently  of  greater  beauty  than  their  progeni¬ 
tors  both  in  substance  and  form,  thebolours,  too,  being 
often  more  distinct  and  brilliant — in  fact,  few  flowers 
possess  more  diversity  of  gaudy  colouring  and  rich 
marking.  With  all  these  high  qualities  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Pansy  should  be  largely  patronised  by 
all  classes,  and  so  for  generations  .the  demand  for  choice 
kinds  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  production 
of  improved  varieties.  The  fine  gardens  about  my 
old  native 'city  of  Exeter,  have  ^decidedly  played  an 
important  part  to  this  end,  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  extraordinary  patience  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr. 
George  Medland,  of  the  fExeter  Nursery,  one  of  the 
most  famous  hybridisers  of  florists’  flowers  living,  a 
veteran  Pansy  grower  of  eighty-two  summers,  with  a 
gardening  career  dating  from  the  reign  of  King  George 
III.,  or  thereabouts,  and  who  is  a  most  worthy  candi¬ 
date  for  a  pension  from  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,  which  I  trust  all  subscribers  will 
kindly  note. 

For  a  long  period  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  this  dear 
old  man,  and  in  one  of  his  communications  to  me  he 
says,  “We  had  a  good  collection  of  Pansies  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  the  old  Summerlands 
Nursery,  Exeter,  so  you  see  I  have  been  a  lover  of  them 
for  a  day  or  two.  My  aim  has  always  been  texture, 
good  form,  vivid  colours,  dense  blotches,  and  smooth 
edges  ;  but  was  not  over  particular  about  rayed  eyes  if 
I  could  obtain  the  other  points  ;  still,  a  rayed  eye  very 
much  lessens  the  value  of  an  otherwise  first-rate  bloom. 
I  have  seen  Pansies  from  all  parts,  but  have  met  with 
very  few  indeed  better  than  my  own  ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  never  taken  the  trouble,  or  rather,  had  not  the 
opportunities  of  obtaining  certificates,  being  content 
with  a  ready  sale  and  pleasing  our  customers  ;  and 
although  there  are  a  great  many  of  my  seedlings 
knocking  about  the  country,  still  they  are  not  known 
as  such  far  away  from  home.” 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Pansy  has  been  such  a 
favourite  flower  with  the  Scotch  growers,  but  I  can 
quite  believe  that  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  suit 
their  constitution  better,  if  anything,  than  the  Exeter 
district.  In  spite  of  this,  I  have  some  vague  recol¬ 
lections  of  one  of  the  Exeter  amateurs  (Captain  Halford 
Thompson)  exhibiting  at  their  leading  shows  not  long 
ago,  and  carrying  away  the  honours. —  IV.  N upper, 
CJielsea. 
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Polygonum  vaccinifolium  as  a  Bee  Plant. 
I  aji  not  aware  whether  Polygonum  vaccinifolium  is 
known  to  be  a  good  plant  for  bees.  In  our  cottage 
garden  near  here,  we  have  a  large  bed  of  it,  more  than 
usually  covered  with  flowers,  owing  to  the  long  spell  of 
sunny  weather  ;  on  passing  it  about  a  week  ago,  I 
found  it  swarming  with  honey  bees.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  flowers  are  becoming  less  plentiful,  this 
may  be  worth  noting. — -Georg*  F.  Wilson,  Heather- 
lank, ,  Weylridge  Rea.th,  October  17th 


Stapelia  gigantea. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  whole  genus,  and  as  far  as  a  true  flower  is 
concerned  they  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  always,  of  course,  excepting  the  huge 
Rafflesias.  Those  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  said  to 
measure  from  12  ins.  to  14  ins.  in  diameter.  A  speci¬ 
men  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir 
George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  loth  inst.,  measuring  11  ins. 
across.  Although  the  species  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa  in  1862,  this  is  only  the  second  time  it 
has  been  flowered  in  Britain,  and  the  first  time  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  public — Mr.  Ross  having  flowered  it 
both  times.  The  corolla,  as  in  all  the  other  species,  is 
deeply  five-lobed,  star-shaped,  nearly  flat,  pale-yellow¬ 
ish,  closely  barred  transversely  with  wavy  brownish 
red  lines,  and  densely  covered  with  stiffish,  very  pale, 
almost  colourless  hairs.  The  corona  in  the  centre  is 
purplish  brown  or  maroon,  and  consists  of  ten  lobes  in 
two  rows,  those  in  the  inner  row  being  emarginate. 
The  shoots  are  fleshy,  four-angled  and  leafless,  as  in 
several  other  species.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  the  exhibit. 

Aster  ericoides. 

Just  before  the  flowers  expand,  the  branches  and 
shoots  of  this  plant  form  a  densely  interlaced  mass, 
resembling  a  Heath,  and  rendering  the  specific  name 
therefore  very  appropriate.  ’When  the  flower  heads 
expand,  then  the  whole  bush  appears  like  a  mass  of 
small  white  Daisies  with  a  yellow  centre.  .They  are 
very  profusely  produced,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
all  turn  to  one  side  of  the  shoots  they  resemble  a  mass 
made  up  of  numerous  sprays.  The  plant  grows  about 
2J  ft.  in  height,  or  slightly  taller  in  good  soil  and  a 
favourable  year,  and  coming  into  flower  in  September 
remains  quite  gay  during  the  present  month.  It  is 
now  very  attractive  and  pretty  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  a 
collection  of  these  plants  is  to  be  planted  in  good  ground 
by  way  of  trial  next  year.  tVe  hope  they  will  do  well,  so 
that  a  much  neglected  class  bf  plants  will  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the 
most  deserving  be  as  widely  cultivated  as  their  merits 
deserve,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weedy  members. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Your  correspondent,  “A  Perplexed  Judge,”  asks  me 
(p.  101)  what  are  Alyssum,  Iberis,  Aubrietias,  and  Arabis, 
if  they  are  not  herbaceous  plants.  I  should  say  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe  in  designating  them  as  soft- 
wooded  perennials,  and  if  all  such  plants  are  referred 
to  as  such  it  will  be  well  understood  what  is  meant, 
and  there  will  be  less  friction  at  flower  shows.  Your 
correspondent  states  that  he  has  “  never  been  taught 
that  all  herbaceous  plauts  lose  their  stems  annually.” 
May  I  ask  who  have  been  his  teachers  ?  No  one,  I  fear, 
more  reliable  than  the  makers  of  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues,  who  arrange  all  kinds  of  plants  under  the  heading 
“Herbaceous,”  just  as  they  do  a  similar  mixture  under 
the  heading  “Bulbs.”  If  at  our  spring  show  we  offer  a 
prize  for  bulbs  and  tubers,  and  any  one  exhibits 
Crocuses,  some  hawk-eyed  sharp  individual  protests 
and  declares  that  the  Crocus  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  if  an  exhibitor  he  causes  wholesale  disqualifi¬ 
cation.  You  tell  him  that  it  is  customary  to  call  them 
bulbs,  and  they  are  classed  as  such  in  nurserymen’s 
catalogues,  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  he  refers  you  to 
standard  authors  to  prove  his  case.  Your  correspondent 
is  again  puzzled  with  such  plants  as  Tradescantias, 
Spinea  palmata,  Hemerocallis,  and  Flag  Iris,  because 
they  do  not  die  down  altogether.  How  many  of  them 
have  top  growth  two  years  old  ?  Take  the  first,  and 
after  you  have  cut  the  flowering  stems,  what  is  there 
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left  but  a  few  grassy  growths  made  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  If  some  plant  persists  in  retaining  a  small 
portion  of  green  growth  for  a  lengthened  period,  that 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  an  herbaceous  plant,  no 
more  than  it  proves  that  the  Beech,  because  it  persists 
in  retaining  some  of  its  leaves  until  almost  pushed  ofi 
by  fresh  ones,  is  not  a  deciduous  tree.  Herbaceous 
Phloxes  will  in  many  a  garden  be  pushing  up  young 
shoots  at  the  present  time,  but  if  the  flower  stems  have 
been  cut  away,  there  will  be  no  traces  of  the  growth 
made  last  year.  Your  correspondent  asks  further  on, 
“Are  not  Alpine  plants  also  herbaceous?”  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  Alpine  plants,  but  if  your 
correspondent  has  any  of  these  plants  in  his  possession, 
with  top  growth  on  more  than  one  year  old,  he  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  they  are  not  true  herbaceous 
plants.  "When  I  wrote  the  few  lines  for  October  11th, 
(p.  93),  I  had  not  got  the  late  numbers  of  “  The 
Gardening  World  ”  by  me  to  refer  to,  which  will 
account  for  my  not  crediting  “A  Perplexed  Judge” 
with  a  certain  suggestion,  and  quoting  the  whole  of  the 
sentence  with  which  he  concludes  his  letter  (see  p.  102). 
—  W.  P.  R. 

The  Shaddock  on  an  Open  Wall. 

Occasionally  we  are  privileged  to  see  The  Shaddock 
(Citrus  deeumana)  in  a  tub,  or  planted  out  in  a 
conservatory,  but  no  cultivator  probably  would  dream 
of  planting  it  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The 
climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  must,  however,  be  more 
favourable  to  its  welfare  than  in  Britain.  We  noted  in 
the  first  week  in  this  month,  a  fine  tree  on  a  wall  at 
Saumarez  Hall,  Catel,  Guernsey,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
James  Saumarez.  It  reached  the  height  of  the  wall, 
which  was  about  15  ft.  high,  and  spread  right  and  left 
to  a  distance  of  14  ft.  The  branches  bore  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  in  various  sizes,  from  small  and  green  specimens 
to  large  and  yellow  nearly  ripe  ones.  The  tree  was  an 
ornament  such  as  many  an  owner  would  desire  to 
possess,  and  many  a  gardener  like  to  tend.  The  larger 
fruits  were  about  the  size  of  those  seen  in  the  market 
under  the  name  of  Pomeloes,  and  therefore  were  much 
larger  than  those  generally  seen  on  plants  grown  in  tubs. 
The  height  of  the  tree  when  in  its  native  country  is 
only  18  ft. 

Habrothamnus  elegans. 

The  botanically  recognised  name  of  this  is  Oestrum 
elegans,  a  well  -  known  inhabitant  of  greenhouses 
throughout  the  country,  and  an  ornamental  subject  it 
is  when  allowed  full  scope  to  develop  freely.  To  see 
the  same  in  the  open  air  is  a  more  unusual  sight,  which 
we  were  privileged  to  see  at  Saumarez  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Hon.  James  Saumarez,  Catel,  Guernsey.  A 
large  specimen  is  trained  upon  an  open  wall  near  the 
mansion,  along  with  various  other  climbers  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
The  flowers  -were  produced  in  equally  fine  clusters  as 
they  would  have  been  under  glass,  but  were  much 
darker  in  colour.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1844. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  Guernsey  are  evidently  quite 
sufficient,  not  only  to  enable  it  to  grow  freely,  but  to 
flower  well. 

Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. 

The  variety  here  named  is  very  widely  diffused  in 
gardens  from  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  no  doubt  our  neighbours  across 
the  “silver  streak  ”  grow  it  as  well.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  North  American  plant,  and  was  introduced 
as  early  as  1777.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
island  it  is  the  last  species  to  flower,  as  most  of  the 
others  grown  have  faded  before  it  expands.  In  the 
London  vicinity,  however,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
number,  while  a  few  are  only  yet  in  bud.  The  stems, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  much  exceed  18  ins.  in  height,  and 
the  short,  horizontal  branches  bear  the  small  flower 
heads,  densely  arranged  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
rays  are  white,  but  the  large  disc  is  purple,  and  the 
contrast  is  very  pretty  as  seen  in  the  mass.  We  noted 
it  the  other  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  where  it  is  grown  with  a  collection  of 
many  other  species. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  for  Battersea. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  Battersea.  [No.]  If 
not,  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  lovers  of  this  splendid 
flower,  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  this  district. — J.  0.  Langrish,  41, 
Morrison  Street,  Shaftesbury  Parle,  S.  IV. 


GARDEN  PONDS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  Fish  culture  in 
the  garden,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the 
following  facts,  being  the  result  of  recent  experience. 
For  many  years  there  has  existed  in  my  grounds  a  pond, 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  had  never  been 
inhabited  by  fishes  of  any  species  whatever.  Instead 
of  being  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  the  natural 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spot  where  it  is  situated,  it 
rather  detracted  from  it  by  reason  of  its  unkempt 
appearance,  for  it  was  choked  with  weeds  and  over-run 
with  reptiles  and  aquatic  organisms. 

Although  fed  at  certain  times  of  the  year  by  a 
neighbouring  brook,  the  water  always  seemed  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  while  a  malevolent  odour  sometimes  arose 
from  it,  causing  it  to  become  unpleasant  to  the  nasal 
as  well  as  to  the  visual  organs.  It  was,  I  think,  owing 
to  the  latter  defect  that- 1  bestirred  myself  to  seek  a 
remedy  against  it  ;  and  whilst  engaged  in  studying  the 
best  means  of  making  the  pond  wholesome,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  I  happened  to  read  a  letter  on  Fish  culture, 
in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Johu  Burgess,  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Fish  Culture.  Establishment  at  Malvern 
Wells,  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  stocking  disused 
ponds  with  fish  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  1  might 
adopt  this  plan  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  pond 
attractive,  ornamental  and  wholesome. 

I  wrote,  therefore,  to]Mr.  Burgess,  asking  his  advice 
on  the  subject,  and  after  furnishing,  at  his  request, 
full  particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  &c., 
he  recommended  me  to  plant  some  lake  trout,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  present  me  with  a  consignment 
of  this  variety  of  Salmonidie.  They  were  transmitted 
in  tin  carriers  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  on  arrival 
every  fish-  was  found  to  be  alive,  much  to  my  satis¬ 
faction.  Long  before  the  train  which  conveyed  them 
arrived,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  a  consignment  of 
live  trout  was  expected,  and  when  I  went  on  to  the 
platform,  I  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  village 
inhabitants  present  to  view  the  fish. 

As  I  removed  the  covers  of  the  carriers,  when  placed 
upon  the  platform,  a  crowd  of  spectators  surrounded 
the  consignment,  and  great  was  their  wonder  when 
they  heard  how  long  the  fish  had  been  journeying. 
Travelling  trout  were  regarded  by  them  as  phenomenal, 
especially  when  it  was  observed  that  all  were  vivacious 
and  apparently  none  the  worse  for  their  journey.  The 
fish  were  speedily  placed  upon  a  cart  and  conveyed  to 
the  pond,  which,  I  may  say,  had  previously  been 
prepared  for  them  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  Mr.  Burgess. 

That  gentleman  recommended  me  not  to  clear  the 
pond  of  water,  because  in  so  doing,  he  said,  I  should 
destroy  the  natural  food  therein.  He  advised  me  to 
rake  off  part  of  the  weeds,  and  let  in  as  much  water  as 
possible  to  cleanse  and  aerate  the  existing  store.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  water’s  edge  the  carriers  were  gently 
tilted,  causing  the  fish  to  dart  out  in  a  body  into  the 
pond  with  evident  satisfaction.  They  consisted  of 
yearling  lake  trout,  and  some  measured  10  ins.  in 
length,  which,  I  take  it,  is  an  unusual  growth  for  fish 
of  that  age. 

For  some  time  after  the  planting  I  failed  to  see 
them,  and  dreading  least  evil  had  befallen  the  fish, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burgess,  telling  him  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  he  informed  me  that  their  absence  from 
view  was  partly  through  the  large  quantity  of  food 
present  in  the  water,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long 
ere  I  beheld  them.  Neither  was  it,  for  one  evening 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month  I  encountered  them  rising  in 
all  directions,  and  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
spectacle  ;  but  my  pleasure  was  soon  superseded  by 
astonishment,  for  I  found  they  had  grown  very  con¬ 
siderably  since  they  were  planted,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ocular  proof  afforded  me  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  for  them  to  achieve  in 
so  short  a  time  the  rate  of  growth  accomplished  by 
them,  which  was  nearly  1  in.  Without  doubt  it 
was  due  to  the  abnormal  quantity  of  food  in  the 
water. 

I  may  say  that  by  following  the  directions  given  by 
Mr.  Burgess  I  have  been  enabled  to  transform  my 
barren,  disused  water  into  an  attractive,  interesting 
and  recreative  source  of  pleasure,  for  it  now  not  only 
serves  the  purpose  of  angling,  but  that  of  ornamentation 
also.  The  fish  have  prospered  remarkably  well,  and 
since  the  day  they  were  planted  I  have  not  lost  any. 
They  have  grown  very  domesticated,  but  strange  to  say, 
they  do  not  take  the  artificial  fly  with  such  tame 
avidity  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  lives,  and  this  naturally  greatly 
enhances  their  piscatorial  value. — Marquis. 


DOUBLE  VIOLETS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  finely  double  Violets  may  be 
grown  in  soil  not  far  from  here,  where  it  is  fairly  hold¬ 
ing, «yet  comparatively  porous,  and  therefore  does  not 
get  baked  as  is  the  case  with  my  soil.  A  grower  of 
these  plants  for  the  trade  produces,  perhaps,  10,000 
to  15,000  of  them  annually,  and  just  now  the  bulk  of 
them  are  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  across,  really  fine  clumps, 
all  obtained  from  runners  or  cuttings,  put  in  early  in 
the  spring  and  grown  on  rapidly.  Grown  in  this  way 
the  plants  are  offered  very  cheaply,  and  still  are  of  the 
best  kinds. 

He  grows  the  fine  old  King  of  Violets,  Fragrantissima, 
White  Queen,  Duke  of  Parma,  Marie  Louise  (these  two 
latter  very  much  alike),  Neapolitan,  Belle  de  Chatenay, 
and  Count  Brazza’s  White.  After  all  there  is  little 
distinction  between  varieties  put  into  commerce,  so  far 
as  the  double  Violet  is  concerned.  The  best,  perhaps, 
are  the  King  of  Violets,  dark  blue  ;  Fragrantissima, 
white  ;  Neapolitan,  mauve  ;  and  Marie  Louise,  pale 
blue.  All  the  others  seem  to  be  reproductions  of  these, 
or  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Still,  they  are  in  the  trade  and 
must  be  grown  separately. 

The  difficulty  with  double  Violets  begins  with  the 
coming  in  of  fogs  and  hoar  frosts.  Away  out  of  the  fog 
area  the  plants  are  safe  enough  ;  but  that  area,  on  the 
west,  at  least,  seems  to  extend  for  some  twenty  miles 
round  London,  and  possibly  it  does  much  farther.  It 
seems  impossible  to  combat  this  pest  to  Violets,  for 
even  the  hardy  singles  suffer  terribly  also  from  loss  of 
leafage.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  acres  of  plants 
literally  denuded  of  leaves,  and,  of  course,  the  crowns 
suffer  severely  also  ;  afterwards,  even  in  frames  the 
plants  are  hardly  safe.  Probably  the  best  course  in  the 
infected  area  is  to  put  the  plants  into  pots,  and  place 
them  in  cool  airy  houses  w'here  they  can  have  some 
occasional  warmth  to  keep  down  damp,  and  the  plants 
slightly  excited. — A.  D. 

- ■— - - 

SELECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  planting  season  is  now  with  us,  and  where  fresh 
plantations,  or  making  good  any  deficiencies  in  old  ones 
are  contemplated,  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  select 
varieties  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and  situation.  To 
proceed  on  sound  lines  there  is  no  better  method  than 
to  first  consider  the  number  of  trees  required  ;  j  then 
make  a  systematic  classification  by  enumerating  the 
number  of  each  class  desired,  and  finally  the  number  of 
varieties  in  each  class.  This  done,  the  next  thing  to 
consider  is  the  varieties  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
locality,  or  perhaps  some  favourite  variety  of  those  by 
whom  you  are  employed,  bearing  in  mind  the  probable 
demands  of  the  house  at  different  seasons,  and  always 
leaving  a  wide  margin  for  a  thin  crop,  which  will,  and 
does  occur.  This  all  thought  out,  a  very  careful 
balancing  of  the  different  classes  will  simplify  matters 
very  considerably,  and  enable  the  planter  to  select 
those  most  serviceable  or  suitable. 

In  making  out  the  order  list  it  is  well  not  to  confine 
one’s-self  to  any  special  variety  trained  in  any  particular 
form,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  in  selecting  a  plant, 
the  number  of  plants  wanted  thus  trained,  may  not  be 
obtainable  in  the  nurseries  over  which  you  mean  to 
have  a  thorough  search  and  select  for  yourself.  As  in 
the  case  of  numbers  wanted,  leave  a  margin,  or  rather, 
make  a  substitution  of  a  variety  or  varieties  equally 
good  for  the  purposes  intended.  Nurserymen,  in 
offering  substitutes,  do  so  in  good  faith — indeed,  are 
frequently  rather  reluctant  to  suggest  a  substitute,  and 
thus  it  devolves  on  the  gardener  or  purchaser  to  suggest, 
or  leave  it  to  the  nurseryman  to  find  what  is  wanted. 
In  the  probable  event  of  the  substituting  contingency 
arising,  it  will  be  well  to  be  armed  with  a  reliable 
descriptive  catalogue  ;  thus,  when  a  substitute  is  put 
forth,  if  your  experience  does  not  guide  you  as  to  its 
merits  or  demerits,  the  catalogue  may  be  consulted, 
and  choose  or  refuse  accordingly.  Speaking  of  being 
armed  as  above,  reminds  me  of  another  important 
matter,  and  that  is  the  marking  of  the  trees  selected. 
Have,  then,  as  many  small  squares  of  pasteboard  with  a 
string  run  through,  as  in  a  carriage  label  (or  the  latter 
itself  for  that  matter),  on  which  your  own  name 
should  be  written  before  leaving  home,  and  deciding  on 
the  tree  you  wish,  have  this  tied  to  a  conspicuous  part 
of  it,  so  that  others  coming  after  you  may  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  tree  is  already  sold.  This  at  once  saves 
confusion  to  the  nursery  fruit-tree  manager,  and  to 
other  customers. 

A  common  practice  prevails  in  the  majority  of 
nurseries  of  tying  strands  of  matting  to  the  trees 
selected,  but  where  many  purchasers  succeed  each 
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other,  this  becomes  confusing  to  the  nursery  operators 
when  they  go  to  lift  them,  and  not  infrequently  is 
disappointing  to  the  purchasers  when  the  trees  reach 
their  destination.  By  the  card  system  of  marking, 
confusion,  if  not  impossible,  is  very  considerably 
minimised,  as  then  a  private  mark  may  be  used.  This 
may  be  entered  in  the  fruit-tree  manager’s  book  beside 
the  order,  and  once  seen  it  will  be  all  plain  sailing. 

With  these  details  in  order  we  proceed  to  the 
nursery,  and  here  we  stand  beside  a  large  plantation  of 
Apple  trees  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Now,  we 
want  a  dozen,  a  score,  or  a  hundred,  or  it  may  even  be 
one  or  two  bush  plants,  standards,  dwarf  horizontal,  or 
fan-trained,  or  it  may  be  riders  so  trained  of,  say, 
Stirling  Castle.  We  are  at  once  conducted  to  that 
part  of  the  plantation  where  our  wants  most  directly 
lie,  and  where  those  trees  are  found  in  any  quantity. 
Now  the  real  work  begins,  and  it  is  seen  whether  we 
know  a  tree  or  not.  Tne  first  thing  to  observe  is 
whether  the  stock  is  clean  and  healthy,  whether  the 
tree  has  been  often  cut  back,  what  growth  it  has  made, 
and  if  matured  and  disposed  regularly,  &c.  This  all 
being  to  our  satisfaction,  the  tree  may  be  bought  and 
the  square  of  pasteboard  affixed,  and  we  proceed  in  a 
similar  way  all  over  until  all  have  been  selected.  The 
selecting  of  fruit  trees  in  large  numbers  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  very  short  time  in  any  respectable 
nursery,  and  especially  so  where  these  are  a  feature. 

Where  trees  are  wanted  for  any  very  particular 
purpose  due  discretion  must  be  exercised  to  that  end, 
and  where  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  exactly  what 
is  wanted  the  matter  must  be  entrusted  to  the  nursery¬ 
man  to  purchase  from  another  of  the  trade.  It  is 
usually  a  simple  matter  to  get  young  trees  of  any 
variety,  but  where  bearing  trees  are  wanted  it  is  quite 
different,  and  frequently  the  energies  of  both  parties 
are  taxed.  This  is  often — too  often — carried  to  excess, 
as  many  gardeners  can  plainly  testify,  for  young  well- 
grown  healthy  trees  of  at  least  most  varieties  in  each 
class  can  ba  had  in  bearing  order  a  couple  of  seasons 
after  planting.  Take  Apples  for  instance  ;  those 
purchased  on  the  Paradise  stock  (if  all  good  trees)  will 
yield  a  handsome  return  in  a  very  few  years,  as  they 
will  bear  the  year  after  planting.  Take  Pears  again, 
on  the  Quince  ;  these  are  of  no  use  unless  there  is 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  unless  feeding  in 
liquid  and  solid  form  can  be  maintained,  as  the  Quince 
is  a  veritable  moisture-loving  stock,  and  will  bear  at 
once  if  trees  are  purchased  with  that  end  in  view. 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Cherries 
may  be  had  in  bearing  at  least  the  second  year  after 
planting  if  even  very  ordinary-sized  trees  are  purchased. 
The  three  former  may  easily  be  had  in  perfect  bearing 
at  the  time  stated  above  ;  not,  however,  under  the 
prevailing  system  of  cutting  hard  back  at  planting  ; 
but  more  of  this  anon. 

It  always  seems  to  me  little  short  of  idiosyncrasy  in 
any  practical  man  to  demand  trees  of  a  variety  of  any 
special  training,  seeing  they  can  so  easily  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  any  shape  with  a  minimum  of  trouble, 
especially  so  with  young  trees.  Pan-training  from 
any  point  of  view  is  of  all  others  the  best  for  walls  or 
espaliers,  as  any  branch  or  shoot  giving  way  or  being 
injured  is  easily  replaced.  Indeed,  for  all  stone  fruits 
it  is  the  most  popular,  and  the  votaries  of  other 
fanciful  modes  of  training  may  find  this  seemingly 
practical  digression  to  their  loss,  not  to  say  disgust,  in 
the  failure  of  a  branch  or  shoot,  to  the  permanent 
injury  and  defacing  of  the  tree. 

Standard  trees,  too,  may  be  had  of  fanciful  shapes — 
and  there  are  not  wanting  yet  examples  of  the  “  cup 
and  saucer  ”  but  the  ordinary  bush  form  will  be  found 
most  serviceable.  Purchasers  of  fruit  trees  should 
always  let  the  training  play  a  secondary  part  to  other 
matters  in  detail,  and  train  to  suit  their  individual 
tastes  in  all  the  classes,  as  a  tree  well  set  away,  with 
equally  balanced  growth,  can,  in  a  young  state,  be 
made  to  yield  to  another  mode  of  training  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Still  it  is  important  in  any  case  that 
the  shoots  be  regular,  and  if  so,  a  horizontal-trained 
tree  may  any  day  be  trained  1 1  fan  ”  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advise  varieties  suitable  for 
different  districts,  as  each  planter  must  be  guided  to  a 
great  extent  by  his  own  particular  requirements.  It  is 
always  a  difficult  task  to  give  advice  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  at  times  equally  thankless,  for  let  it  be  done 
ever  so  judiciously,  there  will  be  some  misunderstanding, 
and  it  may  result  in  a  practical  bungle,  yet  these 
remarks  would  be  incomplete  without  a  little  reference 
thereto.  As  the  above  remarks  are  calculated  to 
guide  the  uninitiated  in  the  selection  of  fruit  trees,  I 
will  enumerate  a  few  in  each  class  that  I  have  found 
reliable  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  Scotland,  as 


follows  Apples  :  Eeklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Oslin  Pippin,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Pott’s 
Seedling,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  "Worcester  Pearmain, 
Hawthornden  (old  and  new),  Cellini,  Juneating,  &e. 
Pears  :  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  d’Arem- 
berg,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Autumn 
Bergamot,  Hazel  or  Hessle,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Croft  Castle,  &c.  Cherries  : 
Mayduke,  Morello,  Bigarreau.  Plums  :  Victoria, 
Orleans,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonum,  Kirk’s  Seedling, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Lombard,  Prince  of  Wales.  Gages 
of  sorts,  &c.  Apricots  :  Moorpark,  Breda,  Royal,  &c. 
Peaches  :  Royal  George,  Ncblesse,  &c.  Nectarines  : 
Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  &c. 

The  latter  three  classes  of  fruit  do  not  succeed  here 
owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  and  mild  autumns, 
but  in  the  east  of  Scotland  admirable  examples  of  trees 
and  fruit  are  frequently  met  with,  and  at  best  are  well 
worth  a  trial  ;  those  named  being  specially  fine  out¬ 
side. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

VINES  AND  SOIL. 

I  have  read  lately  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  us 
know  what  soils  Vines  would  not  grow  in.  All  who 
have  during  their  lifetime  lifted  old  Vine  roots  can 
easily  tell  some  sad  experiences  of  soil  which  would  not 
suit  Vines,  and  of  material  in  which  they  would  not 
root  at  all.  Though  Vines  often  do  capitally  in  certain 
positions  when  planted  in  the  natural  ground,  for  some 
time  at  least,  we  know  where  failures  have  taken 
place  after  the  first  dry  season  which  the  roots  had  to 
struggle  against,  dryness  having  caused  the  plants  to 
search  for  food  and  moisture  from  the  subsoil,  when  they 
soon  perished,  and  the  result,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
the  bad  health  of  the  Vines,  and  poor  fruit. 

At  this  season  many  are  forming  Vine  borders,  and 
they  leave  everything  so  porous  and  open  downwards 
that  the  roots  would  be  better  without  the  well-meant 
help  which  has  been  provided  for  them.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  removing  soil  from  Vines  in  which 
a  root  is  scarcely  found,  which  they  have  passed  by  in 
search  of  other  material.  We  have  tested  this  soil 
(which  we  were  obliged  to  use  for  borders),  knowing  it 
was  bad,  but  it  was  much  worse  than  we  supposed. 
No  plants  in  pots  can  live  in  it,  and  when  mixed  with 
other  soil,  stunted  and  unhealthy  growth  soon  follows. 
Though  we  have  had  enormous  crops  of  Grapes  from 
Vines  planted  in  the  soil  referred  to,  it  was  from  the 
artificial  manures  (chiefly  from  Thomson’s  Vine  and 
Plant  Manure)  that  we  are  indebted  to  for  our  supplies. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  how  readily  the 
roots  draw  to  the  feeding  material.  The  roots  inside 
the  houses  were  freed  from  their  bad  soil  last  year,  and 
a  marked  difference  has  taken  place.  While  the  outside 
is  being  done,  those  inside  keep  the  Vines  supplied  till 
their  fellows  get  to  work  again,  which  is  one  great 
advantage  of  double  borders. 

The  soil  above  all  others  which  we  find  Vines  do 
worst  in,  is  sandy  iron-looking  material.  The  next 
worst  is  muddy  soil,  which  can 'be  battered  into  bricks. 
A  third  is  that  which  has  been  made  sour  and  unhealthy 
by  farmyard  manure,  or  animal  manure  of  any  kind. 
When  we  see  Vines  very  subject  to  red-spider,  or  very 
luxuriant  in  foliage,  but  given  to  shanking,  the  soils 
indicated  may  easily  be  found. — C.  B. 

- *»$<« - 

THE  CALEDONIA  NURSERY, 

GUERNSEY. 

This  old-established  nursery  is  situated  amidst  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  within  easy  walking  distance  of  St. 
Peter’s  Port.  It  occupies  several  pieces  of  ground 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  ;  and  some  of 
them  occupied  by  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  surrounded 
and  sheltered  by  tall  trees.  Messrs.  Charles  Smith  & 
Son  keep  a  rich  and  varied  assortment  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
for  Covent  Garden  and  other  markets. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Owing  to  the  equable  nature  of  the  climate,  a  large 
number  of  subjects  are  grown  in  the  open  air  which  in 
England  require  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  to  make  them 
safe.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a  visitor 
on  entering  the  nursery  is  a  number  of  various-sized 
specimens  of  Cordyline  australis,  some  of  the  more 
bushy-headed  ones  being  heavily  laden  with  panicles 
of  small  white  berries  that  render  the  trees  very 
ornamental.  One  tree  about  22  ft.  high,  and  not  the 
tallest,  is  15  ins.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  twice  that  thickness  at  the  very  base.  They  are 
planted  about  in  beds  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Heliotropes, 


and  other  subjects  which  were  gay  when  we  saw  them  in 
the  last  week  of  September.  Smilax  asper  mauritanicus, 
on  a  wall  close  by,  was  gay  with  its  red  buds  and 
pinkish  white  flowers.  Clematis  indivisa  only  loses 
its  leaves  in  severe  winters,  but  flowers  well  against 
a  wall.  Near  it  were  Indigofera  floribunda,  and 
Solanum  jasminoides,  the  latter  being  in  full  bloom. 
Fine  also  was  Vitis  striata  with  its  digitate  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  covering  the  wall  from  top  to  bottom. 
By  the  side  of  it,  Acacia  armata  proves  hardy,  and 
Kadsura  japonica  variegata  was  on  the  point  of 
expanding  its  creamy  yellow  flowers.  Edwardsia 
microphylla  and  E.  grandifiora  were  also  on  the  wall ; 
but  Desfontainea  spinosa  and  Ekeagnus  macrophylla 
are  grown  as  bushy  shrubs. 

Large  quantities  of  Euonymus  japonicus  in  its  green 
and  variegated  forms  are  grown  in  another  part  of  the 
nursery.  The  silver  and  golden  broad-leaved  forms 
assume  a  fine  colour,  whole  shoots  of  the  latter  with 
their  foliage  being  sometimes  coloured  yellow.  E. 
radicans  and  E.  microphyllus,  with  their  variegated 
forms,  are  also  grown.  The  latter,  with  well-defined 
white  margins,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  useful  for 
edgings.  E.  fimbriatus  is  also  hardy  here  ;  the  young 
foliage  is  red.  The  luxuriant  state  of  Azara  microphylla 
is  wonderful,  rendering  it  very  ornamental.  The 
usual  flowering  season  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  is  from 
March  to  August,  but  the  sweetly  fragrant  white 
flowers  were  still  being  freely  produced.  Berberis 
Fortunei  was  also  flowering,  as  if  anticipating  the 
season .  A  very  ornamental  shrub  attaining  considerable 
height,  with  strongly  undulated  leaves  and  hoary  on 
the  under  surface,  is  Eurybia  erubescens.  It  flowers 
freely  after  attaining  a  certain  height,  but  the  foliage 
alone  renders  it  worth  growing  in  quantity.  Myriea 
cerasifera,  a  shrub  3  ft.  in  height,  was  laden  with 
black  fruit.  All  of  these  are  grown  in  the  open  ground 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  certainly  were  a 
picture  of  health.  The  same  may  be  said  of  OsmaDthus 
Aquifolius  and  0.  A.  illicifolius,  Ekeagnus  japonicus 
variegata,  Choisya  ternata  and  other  handsome  ever¬ 
green  subjects  that  require  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
more  or  less,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  island,  Escallonia  macrantha  was  in 
full  bloom.  A  golden-leaved  Elm,  a  variety  of  Ulmus 
campestris  and  named  U.  Dampieri,  is  notable  for  its 
erect  stems  and  adpressed  golden  yellow  leaves  that  are 
highly  ornamental  in  spring,  but  retain  their  colour  to 
the  last.  Andromeda  (Pieris)  japonica  is  both  dwarf 
and  ornamental ;  its  beautiful  congener  A,  formosa 
requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  England,  but 
here  it  may  be  grown  like  a  Rhododendron,  and  when 
we  saw  the  bushes  with  their  large  shining  evergreen 
leaves,  they  were  laden  with  well-advanced  flower 
buds.  The  South  American  Embothrium  coccineum 
was  also  thriving  finely,  and  appeared  quite  at  home. 

Great  interest  is  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  jun.,  in 
Himalayan  and  other  Rhododendrons,  of  which  he 
grows  a  large  number  of  species  in  the  open  ground, 
and  layers  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  young 
plants  upon  their  own  roots.  Amongst  those  we 
noticed  were  R.  Aucklandii,  R.  Boothii,  R.  Hookeri, 
R.  Edgeworthii,  R.  Nuttallii,  R.  Lindleyi,  R.  Thomsoni, 
R.  grande  (better  known  as  R.  argenteum),  R.  Falco- 
neri,  R.  Griffithi,  and  others,  all  in  robust  health  and 
in  most  cases  set  with  flower  buds.  Several  of  the 
finer  garden  forms  are  also  grown,  including  one 
named  R.  Aucklandii  hybrida,  the  popular  Countess  of 
Haddington,  and  R.  McNabiana.  R,  Dalhousiie,  one  of 
the  parents  of  Countess  of  Haddington,  and  always  a 
straggling  grower,  is  also  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
notwithstanding  its  epiphytic  habit  in  its  native 
home. 

Another  popular  species  often  grown  in  "greenhouses 
throughout  Britain  is  R.  formosum,  better  known  as  R. 
Gibsoni.  It  is  equally  floriferous  as  Countess  of 
Haddington  in  the  Caledonia  Nursery.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  good  peat  in  the  Channel  Islands  militates 
against  the  extensive  planting  of  Rhododendrons, 
otherwise  a  fine  display  might  be  made  in  any  garden 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  sea  bieezes 
with  trees.  Indian  Azaleas  are  hardy,  and  layered  to 
produce  young  plants. 

A  novelty  in  its  way  is  the  planting  of  Bouvardia 
Humboldtii  corymbiflora  to  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground.  It  was  24  ins.  to  30  ins.  high,  and 
flowering  freely,  as  well  as  Alfred  Neunerand  President 
Garfield,  the  double  white  and  double  pink  varieties. 
The  two  latter  are  not,  however,  so  hardy  as  the  first 
named,  and  may  not  outlive  the  winter  in  their  present 
position.  Established  plants  of  bedding  Pelargoniums 
may  also  be  wintered,  and  frequently  are  in  the  open 
air.  An  idea  of  the  long  and  equable  nature  of  the 
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season  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  a  small 
plant  in  a  48-sized  pot  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
Feu  d’Or,  planted  out  in  spring  is  now  5  ft.  high, 
forming  a  huge  bush  with  bright  yellow  flower  heads. 

It  cannot,  however,  withstand  a  severe  winter. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  including  Bulbs. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  list  of  the  her¬ 
baceous  plants  grown  here,  but  reference  will  be  made 
to  those  of  most  interest  for  the  quantities  of  flowers 
they  supply  for  cutting  purposes,  or  those  which  are 
not  quite  hardy  except  in  the  most  favoured  places  in 
England.  The  finer  species  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Helianthus  decapetalus,  as  well  as  Anemone  japonica 
elegans  and  A.  j.  alba,  are  conspicuous  subjects  in 
autumn,  and  much  used  in  the  cut  state  in  dwelling 
houses.  Handsome  also  are  the  Pampas  Grass,  attaining 
a  great  height,  and  Flame  Flowers  (Kniphofia),  of 
which  several  species  are  grown  in  the  open  air.  A 
bed  of  Eueomis  punctata  was  flowering  freely.  The 
variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  produces  flower  stems 
10  ft.  high,  and  ripens  seed  which  germinates  readily, 
but  the  seedlings  are  generally  green,  though  in  one 
sowing  all  came  up  white,  but  died.  The  scarlet- 
flowered,  Mexican  Lobelia  fulgens  was  4  ft.  high,  and 
had  flowered  well.  The  East  Indian  Garland  Flower 
(Hedycliium  Gardnerianum)  is  hardy  and  dwarf,  pro¬ 
ducing  showy  yellow  flowers  that  smell  strongly  of 
some  Narcissus,  such  as  N.  ineomparabilis.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  Cactus  and  other 
Dahlias  also  live  in  the  open  ground  all  winter,  and 
were  flowering  finely  when  we  saw  them.  The 
brilliant  sky-blue  flowers  of  Commelina  coelestis  are 
both  attractive  and  produced  in  succession  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

The  beautiful  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  with  its  strongly 
Apricot-scented  blossoms,  was  flowering  everywhere  as 
freely  as  a  Daffodil.  A.  B.  rosea  perfecta  was  notable 
for  the  dark  upper  half  of  its  segments  ;  and  A.  B. 
nobilis  bore  from  eight  to  fourteen  large,  soft  pink 
flowers  on  a  scape.  VanHoutte’s  variety  of  the  Bella¬ 
donna  Lily  seems  very  prolific,  producing  three  to  six 
scapes  from  a  bulb.  A.  B.  rubra  is  a  dark-flowered 
variety.  The  hardiness  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
makes  it  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  first  water  in 
Guernsey,  and  the  pity  is,  it  is  not  hardy  in  Britain 
proper.  A  large  batch  of  seedlings  has  been  obtained 
from  A.  u.  albus,  and  it  is  believed  to  come  true  to 
colour. 

The  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerine  sarniensis),  although 
grown  in  quantity  under  glass,  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out,  is  hardy  here.  The  segments  are  salmon- 
rose,  with  a  scarlet  band  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
segments.  Its  variety  N.  s.  corusca  has  globular 
trusses  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Other  species  grown 
here  are  N.  curvifolia  Fothergillii  (better  known  as 
N.  Fothergillii  major),  with  large  trusses  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  and  N.  flexuosa  pulchella,  pink,  with 
a  rose  midrib.  N.  carnea  is  a  hybrid  between  N.  sar¬ 
niensis  corusca  major  and  N.  pudica  ;  it  has  carmine- 
rose  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  tinted  with  lilac. 
N.  sarniensis  Carrei,  with  deep  rose  flowers  in  large 
open  trusses,  is  a  hybrid  between  N.  sarniensis  and 
N.  curvifolia  Fothergillii.  Mr.  Smith,  junr.,  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  the  hybridising 
of  Nerines,  and  he  finds  that  the  last  named  variety 
never  produces  seeds  when  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen. 
An  unnamed  hybrid  between  it  and  N.  sarniensis 
corusca  major  appears  like  an  improved  form  of  the 
latter,  with  larger  trusses  and  less  undulated  segments 
than  usual.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet,  bold  in 
appearance,  and  in  a  good  light  seem  diffused  with  a 
brassy  sheen.  Another  hybrid  from  the  same  batch  of 
seedlings  is  more  nearly  related  to  N.  curvifolia 
Fothergillii,  and  has  orange-scarlet  flowers.  In  the 
open  ground  the  yellow  flowers  of  Sternbergia  lutea 
were  peeping  through  the  soil ;  and  beds  of  many 
varieties  of  Montbretia,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  show  how 
well  adapted  the  island  is  for  growing  these  subjects. 
The  Messrs.  Smith  also  grow  selections  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  various  kinds  of  Cape  bulbs. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Some  extent  of  ground  is  set  apart  for  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  particularly  Apples  and  Pears.  The  former 
are  grown  both  as  standards  and  pyramids.  Some  of 
them  we  noticed  bore  a  good  crop  of  large  fruits, 
including  Reinette  Baumann,  deep  red  or  crimson,  and 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  with  robust  growth  and  large 
fruit.  Some  specimens  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears 
measured  51  ins.  long  by  3J  ins.  wide.  The  tree  was 
a  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  Elsewhere,  Chaumontel 
grown  in  espalier  form  on  walls  had  a  good  crop  of 
fruit. 


The  Hothouses. 

In  the  oldest  part  of  the  nursery,  the  houses  are  filled 
with  a  general  collection  of  plants  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  many.  Ferns,  including  Filmy 
Ferns,  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  yellow  ;  A.  Boule  de 
Neige,  white  ;  Neriums,  Cordyline  australis  rubra, 
Sempervivums  and  others  indicate  a  few  of  the  subjects. 
Marechal  Niel  Rose,  budded  twelve  ir.  nths  ago,  had 
sent  up  shoots  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  vineries  here  are  built  on  the  lean-to  system, 
and  are  very  wide,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  length  of  rod. 
The  Vines  are  planted  in  outside  borders,  and  the  stems 
taken  through  the  wall.  Little  forcing  is  done,  and 
there  is  no  hot-water  piping  in  some  of  them.  Most  of 
the  Grapes  had  been  cut,  including  Gros  Colmar,  in 
a  house  170  ft.  long.  Another  house  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  one  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  each  of 
similar  length  ;  but  one  containing  Black  Hamburgh 
was  200  ft.  long  ;  two  containing  Gros  Colmar  were 
190  and  210  ft.  respectively.  The  Grapes  in  the  latter 
vinery  had  not  been  cut,  and  a  fine  sight  they  were. 
The  immense  number  of  bunches  and  the  large  size  of 
the  berries  produced  a  striking  effect. 

In  some  of  the  vineries,  Freesia  refracta  alba  is 
planted  along  the  ground  floor  in  great  quantity. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  the  open  ground  in 
large  quantities  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  A  large 
batch  of  Lady  Selborne,  the  greatest  favourite,  had 
been  potted  up  and  brought  into  one  of  the  vineries  to 
hasten  the  blooms.  About  twenty  to  thirty  flowers 
are  allowed  to  each  plant. 

We  noted  also  a  houseful  of  Tomatos,  but  as  it  was 
late  in  the  season  most  of  them  had  been  gathered. 
They  were  grown  in  lines  across  the  floor  of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  and  two  stems  were  allowed  to  each 
plant.  The  variety  grown  is  Matthews’  Tomato,  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  Livingstone’s  Favourite.  It  sets 
better  than  Perfection,  and  is  therefore  more  suitable 
for  market  purposes. 
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otes  on  Bruits. 


Apple,  Frogmore  Prolific. 

The  general  shape  of  this  Apple  is  globular,  and  the 
skin  is  even  and  smooth,  or  sometimes  it  is  slightly 
angular  towards  the  top.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow, 
shaded  with  reddish  or  crimson  on  the  exposed  side, 
and  marked  with  small  russety  dots  ;  but  when  dead 
ripe,  at  it  is  at  present,  the  skin  becomes  of  an  uniform 
pale  yellow,  with  exception  of  the  red  shading  which  is 
not  usually  very  highly  developed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  It  ripens  in  September,  but  keeps 
well  till  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  very  tender,  juicy, 
and  palatable,  and  the  variety  may  therefore  be  used 
for  dessert  purposes  ;  but  it  is  of  great  repute  for  culi¬ 
nary  purposes,  and  is  usually  considered  one  of 
the  finest  which  is  sent  into  the  Royal  household  at 
Windsor.  The  young  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  bore  a  fairly 
good  crop  during  the  past  summer. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear. 

This  might  well  be  called  the  Queen  of  Pears,  because, 
although  not  the  largest  when  we  bear  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  in  mind,  yet  it  is  of  the  finest  quality  for 
dessert  purposes,  and  handsome  in  appearance  from  its 
long,  pyramidal  shape.  The  tree  bears  well,  and  is 
adapted  for  training  as  a  pyramid,  bush  or  espalier. 
In  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bashford,  Morley  House, 
Bagot,  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  the  trees  are  grown  in  the 
fan,  cordon,  and  espalier  shape.  About  five  stems  are 
allowed  on  the  cordons,  and  those  are  trained  upright. 
The  fruits  we  noted  on  them  quite  recently  weighed 
about  2  lbs.  each.  On  the  bush  trees  they  were  about 
1|  lb.  in  weight,  and  presented  a  handsome  appearance 
even  at  that.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
trees  are  well  looked  after  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
feeding.  The  variety  is  well  known  for  its  juicy, 
melting  character,  rich  flavour  and  perfume.  It  is 
remarkable  from  its  having  been  raised  from  Duchess 
d’Angouleme  and  Glou  Morceau,  yet  is  quite  unlike 
either. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

Although  only  of  medium  size,  this  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  dessert  Apples  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  and  very  much  in  its  favour,  that  in 
this  year  of  scarcity  it  was  one  of  the  trees  which  bore 
the  heaviest  crop  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The  fruits 
grown  under  glass  were  the  largest  and  finest  in 
appearance,  as  might  be  expected.  They  were  clear 


yellow,  flushed  with  red,  and  slightly  streaked  with  a 
darker  shade.  Those  from  bush  trees  in  the  open  are 
at  the  present  time  of  a  greenish  yellow,  flushed  with 
red.  It  may  be  grown  in  bush  form  or  as  a  pyramid, 
and  in  both  cases  should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise, 
which  will  repress  its  vegetative  vigour  and  throw  it 
into  a  bearing  state.  It  originated  in  1830,  and  is 
therefore  about  sixty  years  old  as  a  variety.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  Ribston  Pippin,  another 
very  popular  kind. 

Pear,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  recorded  as  weighing  up¬ 
wards  of  3  lbs.,  but  Mr.  G.  W.  Bashford,  Morley  House, 
Bagot,  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  has  grown  fruits  weighing 
4  lbs.  4  ozs.  The  past  season  has  not  been  so  favourable 
to  fruit  growing,  yet  the  trees  were  carrying  some 
surprising  fruits  when  we  saw  them  a  short  time  ago. 
The  flesh  is  crisp  and  juicy,  but  slightly  gritty, 
and  is  most  serviceable  for  stewing  purposes.  It  is  in 
season  from  January  to  April,  and  therefore  most 
valuable  when  few  other  kinds  are  to  be  had.  The 
above  dimensions  will  be  a  nut  for  pomologists  to  crack, 
who  believe  that  varieties  are  comparatively  short 
lived,  and  then  degenerate,  notwithstanding  good 
culture  to  the  contrary.  Its  parentage  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Uvedale, 
or  Dr.  Udal,  a  schoolmaster,  who  lived  at  Eltharn,  in 
Kent,  in  1690.  Notwithstanding  its  great  age,  good 
treatment  of  the  tree  and  rich  feeding  can  still  produce 
marvellous  results,  even  beating  record. 

Warner’s  King  Aitle. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  very  best  Apples  for 
culinary  purposes.  I  have  four  trees  of  it  which  I 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  season,  they  have  annually  borne  fine  crops  of 
large  fruit,  and  this  season  I  have  just  finished 
gathering  a  fair  crop  of  good  Apples,  many  of  them 
weighing  11  ozs.  This,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  note, 
more  especially  when  there  are  many  other  varieties  of 
Apple  trees  of  undoubted  good-bearing  qualities  growing 
in  the  same  orchard  with  scarcely  a  fruit  on  them. 
Anyone  intending  to  plant  fruit  trees  would  do  well  to 
include  this  variety  in  their  selection,  where  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  grows  well  here  on  a  stiff  loam,  slightly 
gravelly.  For  its  excellent  culinary,  bearing  and 
keeping  qualities  combined,  it  is  well  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation.  —  J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove, 
Gardens,  Corbridge-on-  Tyne. 
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CALCUTTA  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  annual  report  of  these  gardens  for  the  year  1889- 
90,  of  which  Brigade-Surgeon  George  King,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  C.  I.B.,  is  superintendent,  contains  several 
items  of  general  interest.  No  new  work  of  much 
importance  was  carried  out  in  the  gardens  during 
the  year,  we  are  told,  and  the  attention  of  the  staff 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  maintenance,  in  as  high  a 
state  of  efficiency  as  possible,  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  garden.  “  The  display  of  Orchids,”  says 
Dr.  King,  “  was  by  far  the  finest  that  has  been  seen  in 
the  garden  since  I  took  charge  of  it  nineteen  years 
ago.  This  improvement  is  due  partly  to  the  recent 
extension  of  correspondence  and  interchange  with 
collectors,  both  in  India  and  outside  its  borders,  and 
partly  to  improvement  in  our  conservatories,  and  in 
our  methods  of  cultivation.  The  number  of  tropical 
South  American  Orchids  in  the  collection  is  steadily 
increasing  ;  and  our  accessions  have  been  obtained,  for 
the  most  part,  by  exchange  for  indigenous  species.” 

With  regard  to  economic  plants,  the  most  specific 
points  mentioned  are  that  the  cheap  and  efficient 
extraction  of  rheea  fibre  (for  paper  making,  &c.)  still 
remains  an  unsolved  problem  ;  and  that  “  the  use  of 
Sabai  Rhabur  or  Babui  grass,  which  was  first  suggested 
as  a  good  raw  material  for  paper  making,  in  the  annual 
report  of  these  gardens,  has  now  been  fairly  established, 
and  large  quantities  are  regularly  purchased  by  the 
various  paper  mills  in  Northern  India.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fibre  does  not  appear  to  form  an  article  of 
export.” 

A  full  and,  to  specialists,  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  herbarium,  containing  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  dried  and  named  plants,  which,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  a  botanic  garden,  and  very  specially  so  in  India,  the 
flora  of  which  contains  more  than  14,000  species  of 
flowering  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  Government  Cinchona  plantation 
under  Dr.  King’s  care,  the  number  of  trees  uprooted 
for  their  bark,  or  which  died  during  the  year,  was 
373,690,  the  crop  of  bark  amounting  to  140,310  lbs. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  jides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Apples. — Hortus:  As  the  trues  are  not  making  too  much 
growth,  or  as  you  say  not  enough,  root-pruning' is  unnecessary 
unless  the  roots  have  got  down  into  a  poor  sub-soil,  when  to  get 
them  nearer  the  surface  would  be  a  great  advantage.  If  you 
are  satisfied  on  this  point,  it  would  he  well  to  mulch  them  with 
short  manure  to  encourage  surface  rooting,  and  to  resort  to 
pinching  the  growths  in  June  and  September.  Pinch  the  young 
shoots  back  to  about  four  eyes  at  the  base  iu  June,  and  in 
Septembercutaway  any  growths  that  may  he  made  subsequently, 
pruning  the  tree,  in  fact,  as  you  would  in  winter.  Encourage 
the  surface  rooting,  that  will  be  the  best  help  in  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds. 

Books. — if.  S. :  1,  Brown’s  Forester  (Blackwood  .&  Sons)  or 
Grigor’s  Arboriculture  (Simpkin).  The  first-named  is  the  most 
expensive.  2,  Kemp’s  Sow  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden  (Bradbury, 
Agnew  &  Co.),  if  you  can  get  hold  of  a  second  hand  copy.  3, 
Johnson’s  Eow  Crops  Grow  (Macmillan). 

Calvary  Rose. — Could  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  give  me  any  information  about  the  Calvary  Rose,  which 
appears  like  a  miniature  wreath  of  curled  prickly  leaves,  about 
2  ins.  in  diameter,  and  contains  seven  seeds  ;  the  specimen  from 
which  I  have  the  seeds  was  on  Mount  Calvary  during  the  past 
summer.  —B.  S. 

Carnations.— IF.  if. ,  Fyvie :  Thanks  for  sending  the  blooms, 
hut  they  are  so  much  out  of  character  at  this  season  that  we 
cannot  say  much  about  them. 

Filberts.—/.  B.  asks  :— What  would  he  the  average  shrinkage 
in  the  harvesting  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  Filberts 
from  their  green  to  a  dry  state  ?  Will  some  reader  who  has 
made  observations  on  this  point  kindly  reply  ? 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. — P.  Cogger:  None  of 
the  societies  publish  a  weekly  or  monthly  paper.  It  is  much 
too  expensive  a  luxury.  Some  few  societies  publish  annually 
the  papers  read  at  their  meetings  iu  the  form  of  Proceedings. 

Names  of  Fruits.  -Janies  Milligan :  1,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  2, 
Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Names  of  Plants. — David  Bell :  1,  Cirrhcea  viridipurpnrea  ; 
2,  Cypripedium  barbatum ;  3,  Maxillaria  picta.  E.  K.  :  1, 
Cratiegus  coccinea ;  2,  Verbascum  phoenieeum  album  ;  3,  Nigella 
damascena.  F.  Cooke  :  1,  The  roots  of  some  Orchid  ;  2  and  3, 
we  cann  t  identify  without  flowers  ;  4,  May  be  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  or  moschatum.  Wants  East  India-house  treatment 
in  any  case  ;  5,  not  recognised.  It  inay  grow  as  a  few  of  the 
bulbs  ai  e  fresh. 

Communications  Received.  —  Pyrus  — W.  R.  C.— *G.  W.  C.— 
F.  S.  &  Co.— L.  C.— G.  G.  H.— A.  G.-F.  R.— J.  0.  L.— W.  C. 

- - 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  &c. 

H.  Canxell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Seeds. 

James  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nurseries,  Exeter.— Catalogue 
of  Roses. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  General 
Nursery  Stock. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  20th. 


Messrs.  Httrst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  no  change  in 
the  state  of  the  market  for  agricultural  seeds.  New 
English  Red  Clover  does  not  offer  freely.  New  English 
Alsike  realises  high  figures. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  22nd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  3  6 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Isieve 

—  red . A-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  75  0  SO  0 
Peaches.. . .per  dozen  3  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  A  sieve  S  0  12  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 

Asparagus _ per  100  - 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet.  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers.  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  3  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s!  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.ii.  s.d. 


Asters . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..toz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, Invi  ..doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydraiigea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz. 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  doz. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  C 

Asters . 12  buns.  4  0  9  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  behs.  6  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Esehscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  16  30 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  . 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 
Pansy  ..  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  hchs.  ..6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyretlirum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe . 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saflfano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Red,  dozen  bunches  4  0  SO 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  3  0  6  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs. 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
Violets  (Fnch.),  Panne 

per  bunch  2  6  3  6 
- dark  .  10  16 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  W ednesday  Morning. 


STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair  1 


&c., 


1 


Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary 

Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties  ...  . 

Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice-named  large-floweiing  Clematis . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ... 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  ...  . 

3  Adiantum  Vietoriae  (New  Maiden  hair) . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &e.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c . 

6  Mrs  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  107.) . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solanums . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self  clinging  . 

12  Irish  lines,  large  plants  . 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  . 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  . 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft.  ... 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  variegated, 

all  distinct  . 

6  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  . 

6  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 

3  Crassula  .jasminiaeflora,  sweet  scented  . 

6  Foliage  Begonias  (Rex),  handsome  leaves 
12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  Oil )  .. 

6  Named  Perennial  Phlox  . 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture 

6  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  ...  . 

3  Dracaena  indivisa  . 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white . ■ 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya 
12  Violets  for  winter  blooming,  6  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  fine  bulbs  . 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  07.)  . 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong 
3  Isolepis  gracilis  and  3  Panieum  variegata,  pretty- 

window  or  basket  plants  . 

100  Strawberry  plants,  best  kinds  . 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.) 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours . 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  . 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  .  . 

100  Assorted  hardy  perennials,  named  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 

6  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy . 

6  Bouvardias,  in  4  varieties . . 

.  6  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering . 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern...  . 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  . 

6  Christmas  Roses  .  . 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  . 

6  Border  Carnations,  best  named  . 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers  . 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from,  this  advertisement 
for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  6 d.  in  value.  Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise- 
•ments  front  page. 

H.  ENCLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

/“TOOL  GREEN IIUUS  E  F LENS'  tliaTYfill 

grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  GcZ. 
(Neplirodium  Molle,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  &c.),  tree. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

XVlYELY  MAlDENHAIR  KERNS,  100  l ■  r 

1 J  10 s.  ;  50  for  5s.  C d.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Res 

variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  Cd.  iloz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

VERY  LARGE  IVIES. — A  few  hundred 

large  plants,  with  several  shoots,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  very 
strong  and  well  rooted,  12  for  4s. ;  6  for  2s.  97.  Few  large 
Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  12  for  3s. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

TT  YD  RANGE  A  DR,  HOGG.— This  is  the 

J _ L  best.  StrODg  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 

3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6 for  2s., 
carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH.  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Extraordinary  roses,  sTtoTfeet 

high,  very  vigorous  (Marechal  Niel.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henviette,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshuut  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  &e.).  Is.  3d.  each  : 
6  for  6s.  ;  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

DWARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (La  France, 

D.  Rothschild,  A.  Diesbach,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John 
Hopper.  A.  K.  Williams.  &c.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  5s.  67. .  carriage 
paid.  Dwarf  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Red  Gloire,  Adam,  Safrano,  M.  Berard,  &c.).  6  for  4s. ; 
7s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.  —  H.  ENGLISH. 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

YU  HRY  SANT  1IEMUMS  in  5-inch  pots,  strong 

plants  for  winter  flowering,  12  assorted  and  named  for  Gs. ; 
25  for  10s. — H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Evergreen  oaks,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6 i.\  9s.  doz.  Euonymus,  li  to  2  ft..  5s. 
doz.  Lauruflinus,  5s.  doz,  Poplars,  4  to  6  ft,  high,  2s.  67.  doz. 
Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.  doz. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

YUHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS.— Assorted  boxes 

with  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  G cL,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  each.  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  Gc?.,  or  10$.  Gd.,  carriage  paid, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note. — H.  ENCLISH,  Cut.  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. _ 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  fine  strain,  12 

assorted,  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s.  ;  100,  20s.,  carriage 
paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

CHARLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  Co.. 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS, 

HEATON,  BRADFORD,  and  213,  PARK  ROAD,  CLAPHAI,  S.W, 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  constantly  receiving  fresh 
importations.  An  inspection  respectfully  solicited. 


PRICED  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


SUTTON  S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


All  Bulbs  value  5s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free. 


SPECIAL  C'O'^T'O'R.E 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES& ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers-. 

VAN  MEERBEEK  &  0o.,HillegOBi  (Holland). 


WXNTEB- 
FLOWE  KING 
PLANTS. 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 


FREE 


CARRIAGE. 

PACKAGE. 

CATALOGUES. 


a 
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Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme. 


mlITTR 


Heaths,  Epacris.  Lilacs, 
Genistas,  Cyclamens. 
Primulas,  Bouvardia, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c,, 
splendidly  set  for  bloom. 
Prices  on  application. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Post-free. 

j  hheal&sons 

a  Crawley,  U?  Sussex. 

STR^WIB  JE1  ]R.  R  I  E  S . 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Fruit  Trees— fruit  Trees. 

RTJGrR  ILsO'lZST  S&  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 
APPLES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 
PLUMS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEICH  PROLIFIC  — Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES — Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large— Quality  Good— Prices  Moderate. 
Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD, 


BULBS 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS. 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treament  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 

My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  GAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  must  earnestly  advise  any  friends  who  have  not  ordered  to 

BUY  AT  ONCE, 

As  the  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual  this  year,  and 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  October  as  possible  to  get  the 
best  results. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 
Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red, 
Is.  9d.  :  White,  2s.  3d.  doz.,  or  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100; 
Choice  Mixture  of  all  Colours.  12s.  6d.  100. 

TULIPS  being  finer  than  usual  this  season,  are  strongly 
recommended.  Choice  Mixed  Single,  5s.  6d.  100.  Best 
Mixed  Double,  5s.  6d.  100-  Second  Quality,  3s.  6d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS : —  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 
Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 


CARNATIONSand  PICOTEES 

Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  now  ready. 

We  have  taken  over  Fifty  Prizes  at  the  leading 
shows  this  year. 


12  BEST  NAMED  VARIETIES 

(including  Germania), 

Post  Free  for  6s.  6cL. 

THOMSON  &  Go., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THELIYERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(|OSS  eowas),  Mmitgd, 

OFFER  AS  FOLLOWS:  — 

If'DADE  VBEtSSSl  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  all  the 
y  IsHT  t  V  9  Ifl  L©a  leading  kinds,  both  in  Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes. 

TEA  OflQEQ  fine  stock,  consisting  of  the  best 
1  IaU©IL©«  varieties.  The  plants  are  clean, 

healthy,  and  vigorous. 

FERNS.  A  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices. 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLAMTS  in  great 

variety,  and  all  clean  and  healthy. 

ALL  AT  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Catalogues  free ,  on  application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VIA F  YARD  ancl  NURSERIES, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


CARNATIONS 

AND  OTHER 

HARDYBORDERPLANTS 


The  popular  "Mrs.  REYNOLDS 
HOLE  ”  and  other  hardy  border 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 
should  be  planted  now. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Ha/rdy 
Florists'  Flovjers  on  applico-tion 


DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

Our  Collection  is  now  on  view, 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
Railway  Stations  : 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LOKDOH.S.E. 

FRUIT  TREES  A  SPECIALITY. 

STRAWBERRIES.— One  of  the  best  Collections  in  the 
trade,  including  Noble,  and  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties. 
Descriptive  List  on  application. 

FRUIT  TREES.— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  busli  fruits,  and 
all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  trees. 

New  and  rare  sorts  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Special  quotations  for  market  varieties  in  quantity. 

Catalogues  free.  Descriptive  List,  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  trade,  giving  much  valuable  information,  6 d. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. — Leading  garden  or  field  Varieties 
very  cheap  in  quantities. 

John'  watkins, 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington, 
HEREFORD. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

"FAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

tJ  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Cartar.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  3rd. — Woolcote  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  4th. — Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  November  5th.— Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Piotheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  6tli. — Chiswick,  Taunton,  and  Tottenham 
(2  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  November  7th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days),  Exeter  and  Bradford.  Orchid  Sale  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  Sth.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  142. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1st,  1890. 


* 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IPlanting-Time. — Although  the  fine  weather 
<r  breaks  slowly  and  seems  as  loth  to 
depart  as  we  are  to  lose  it,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  change  is  near,  and  a  change  which  is 
much  needed.  The  moisture  which  fell  so 
nicely  in  the  home  and  southern  counties  on 
Saturday  last  was  wTell  timed,  as  indeed  it 
was  sadly  needed.  It  certainly  did  not  satisfy 
the  craving  of  the  soil  for  moisture  absolutely, 
hut  it  did  much  towards  making  it  workable, 
and  enabling  planters  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
make  some  start  with  the  season’s  work. 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  will  he  very 
much  of  tree  planting  this  autumn,  especially 
that  an  early  beginning  may  now  be  made,' 
because  a  big  run  upon  trees  seems  ceitain, 
which  is  at  least  a  result  looked  for  from  the 
efforts  made  in  certain  directions  to  popularise 
hardy  fruit  culture.  But  there  has  been  of 
late  something  of  a  lift  in  trade  and  commerce 
and  when  that  is  the  case  it  is  but  natura\ 
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that  a  portion  of  the  resultant  profit  should 
fall  to  horticulture.  The  proud  possessor  of 
some  added  wealth  will  have  his  garden  and 
his  trees  and  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  the  nursery  and  florists’ 
trades  benefit ;  we  look  to  these  trades  being 
benefited  during  the  ensuing  early  winter 
season  from  the  cause  named. 

After  all,  very  many  people  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whilst  the  pleasure  deriv¬ 
able  from  ordinary  sports  and  pastimes  is 
fleeting,  that  produced  by  gardening  is  endur¬ 
ing  and  full  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Horti¬ 
culture  may  have  its  dull  times,  but  it  is 
bound  to  have  its  active  ones,  and  we  hope 
such  a  time  is  at  hand.  The  best  encourage¬ 
ment  to  further  development  will  doubtless 
be  found  in  satisfactory  serving,  and  to  that 
end  the  best  energies  of  our  traders  should 
be  directed. 

he  Hew  Smithfield  Market. — The  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  vegetable 
and  fruit  market  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
in  that  incomparable  central  district  of  Smith- 
field,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  subjects 
mentioned.  Owing  largely  to  the  exceeding 
encouragement  which  the  great  railway  com¬ 
panies  have  given  to  vegetable  and  fruit 
production  through  transit  facilities,  the  old 
associations  of  market  gardening  in  the  London 
suburbs  are  being  fast  broken  down,  and 
products  raised  fifty  miles  from  London  can  be 
placed  in  the  markets  with  even  greater  facility 
than  can  much  of  the  products  of  the  land 
comparatively  near  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  market, 
therefore,  is  not  a  matter  for  merely  local 
congratulation.  It  will  be  acceptable  to 
growers  over  wide  areas,  in  fact,  be  more 
so  because  the  railway  connection  with  the 
market  will  be  so  complete.  "Whilst  pleased 
to  find  that  the  City  Fathers  are  performing 
their  duty  to  the  metropolis  so  well,  in  the 
provision  of  markets,  we  still  have  to  complain 
that  the  primary  authority  of  London,  the 
County  Council,  seems  to  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  direction  of  providing  public 
markets  for  the  sale  of  market  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  more  populous  outer  districts  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  new  market  will  be,  much  like  Covent 
Garden,  chiefly  wholesale  in  its  character. 
We  want  many  retail  markets  "where  the 
growers  and  vendors  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers  can  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  consumers  and  purchasers.  London  is  in 
this  respect  perhaps  worse  served  with  markets 
than  any  other  considerable  town  in  the ' 
kingdom.  It  is  time  that  its  civic  authorities 
awoke  to  the  need  there  is  for  so  important 
a  requirement  being  furnished. 

TsThe  Conference  Boom. — The  latter  portion 
^  of  the  nineteenth  century  will,  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  at  least  be  known  to 
the  historian  as  the  age  of  conferences.  We 
have  them  large  and  small,  interesting  and 
the  reverse,  lively  and  flat,  political  and  social, 
in  fact,  something  of  everything.  But  whilst 
the  conferences  of  the  nation  generally  are 
pretentious,  those  which  we  specially  refer  to 
are  modest.  Such  indeed  are  those  held  at 
Chiswick  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but,  modest  as 
those  are,  they  have  more  value  and  import¬ 
ance  than  attaches  to  some  others,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  are 
informed,  proposes  to  hold  another  of  the  now 
customary  gatherings  at  Chiswick  early  in 
July  next,  when  the  somewhat  unpretentious 
subjects  to  be  exhibited  and  discussed  will 
be  hardy  flowers  in  season  and  small  fruits. 
It  may  be  that  very  much  of  interest  may 
be  got  out  of  these  apparently  unassuming 
subjects,  although  it  seems  evident  at  the 
outset  that  they  do  pot  offer  much  that  is 


attractive.  The  autumn  conference,  to  be  held 
in  October,  will  be  devoted  to  certain  hardy 
flowers  then  in  bloom — rather  late  perhaps, 
especially  if  some  early  frosts  should  have 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  hardy  flowers. 
However,  we  will  not  anticipate  a  failure 
then,  but  hope  for  the  best,  although  nothing 
heroic  can  be  anticipated. 

If  these  conference  reunions  are  to  be 
continued — and  it  is  certain  they  can  be  made 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  gatherings  the 
R.  H.  S.  does  hold — all  that  is  possible 
should  be  done  to  make  them  as  enjoyable 
and  attractive  as  well  can  be.  Of  course  at 
both  of  these  seasons  the  gardens  will  have 
some  attractions,  and  with  the  autumn  hardy 
flowers  we  hope  to  see  added  a  specially 
attractive  display  of  the  autumn-blooming 
varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

- — ->3K— - 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  Robert  Austin,  for  the 
last  two  years  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Seafield,  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  as  gardener 
to  William  Straehan,  Esq  ,  Stroud  Park,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this 
gentleman,  so  much  respected  in  the  horticultural 
world  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
and  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  is  lying  seriously  ill 
at  his  residence,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  Just  before 
going  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Haywood  is  improving. 

Notice  of  Dissolution. — We  are  informed  that  the 
partnership  between  Messrs.  T.  S.  Boulton  and  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth,  who  have  been  carrying  on  business  as 
nurserymen  at  Albert  Lodge,  256,  Peckham  Rye, 
London,  S.E.,  was  dissolved  on  the  7th  of  October,  by 
mutual  consent  ;  and  that  the  business  will,  in  future, 
be  carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth. 

The  Fruiterers  Company.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Fruiterers  Company,  at  their  Court  held' 
on  the  20th  inst. ,  decided  to  confer  the  Freedom  and 
Livery  of  the  Company  upon  the  following  gentlemen: 
Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  and  Mr. 
John  Wright.  This  distinction  has  been  conferred  in 
recognition  of  the  able  services  which  these  gentlemen 
rendered  to  the  Company  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  having  the  management  of  the  recent 
exhibition  at  the  Guildhall,  and  has  not  been  conferred 
on  any  one  except  Sir  James  Whitehead  during  the 
past  thirty  years. 

The  Weather. — On  Sunday  a  complete  change  in  the 
weather  was  experienced  over  the  north  of  Scotland. 
A  cold  northerly  wind  had  been  blowing  on  Saturday, 
but  up  to  Sunday  forenoon  the  weather  had  remained 
dry,  when,  from  that  time  towards  evening,  heavy 
showers  of  rain  fell  at  intervals,  getting  colder  and 
colder,  and  sleet  and  rain  fell  during  Sunday  evening, 
but  soon  melted.  Early  on  Monday  morning  showers 
of  snow  were  experienced  and  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  The  country  is  now  for  the  first 
time  this  winter  covered  with  its  winter’s  garb.  The 
weather  still  remains  stormy.  On  Tuesday  morning  a 
very  sharp  frost  was  experienced  in  the  Metropolis, 
16°  being  recorded  in  the  Thames  valley. 

The  William  Holmes  Memorial. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  recently  appointed  committee,  held  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  to  consider  the  various  suggestions  made  at 
the  public  meeting  on  the  15th  ult. ,  and  to  decide  the 
form  which  the  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Holmes  should  take,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  “That 
a  portion  of  the  fund  raised  be  set  aside  for  assisting 
the  technical  education  in  landscape  gardening  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Holmes’  eldest  son,  and  the  remainder  be 
devoted  as  prizes  or  medals  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  at  those  of 
Affiliated  Societies.”  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P.,  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  E,  Ballantine  as  treasurer.  An  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  the  Memorial  Fund  will  be 
immediately  issued,  and  we  may  add  that  the  treasurer 
or  secretary,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
even  the  smallest  amounts. 

Erchless  Horticultural  Association. — The  promoters 
of  this  association  have  just  issued  their  prize  schedule 
for  1891,  and  as  the  show  of  this  year  exceeded  the 
promoters’  most  sanguine  expectations,  it  exhibits 
considerable  expansion.  The  chief  aim  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  foster  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches  in  the  district,  and  additional  prizes  are  now 
offered.  One  we  note  is  for  the  best  collection  of  Ferns 
indigenous  to  the  parish  of  Erchless,  which  must  have 


been  grown  in  pots  for  at  least  six  weeks  previous  to 
the  show.  This  we  had  rather  seen  omitted,  for  if  there 
are  many  competitors,  it  will  lead  to  extermination. 

The  Telegraph  in  Horticulture.  —  The  Bulletin 
d’ Arboriculture,  de  Floriculture,  <L-c.,  says  that  the 
Americans  have  adopted  a  singular  mode  of  naming 
their  plants  by  means  of  one  word  or  telegraphic 
synonym,  which  their  customers  can  use  in  telegraphing 
for  what  they  want.  The  names  of  many  garden 
plants  are  often  inconveniently  long,  and  would 
therefore  cause  much  trouble  and  incur  some  cost  in 
being  transmitted  by  telegraph.  Some  samples  of 
names  culled  from  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan,  are  as  follows  : — Cabbage  D.  M. 
Ferry,  premium  Drumhead  or  Ox-heart  (telegraphic 
name,  Carver) ;  Beetroot,  sugary,  French-white,  with 
a  green  top  (telegraphic  name,  Berricu)  ;  and  Haricot, 
wax  pod,  prolific,  with  black  seed  (telegraphic  name, 
Albemarle).  Names  like  the  above  for  length  might 
be  mentioned  by  the  hundred  in  the  catalogues  of  this 
country,  so  that  the  adoption  of  telegraphic  synonyms 
would  often  be  found  of  great  convenience. 

Brandy  from  Stachys  tuberifera. — A  proprietor 
in  the  centre  of  France,  according  to  Le  Jardin,  who 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  lot  of  sixty  kilometres 
of  the  tubers  of  Stachys  tuberifera,  which  he  could  not 
sell  in  the  time  wished,  and  could  not  eat  them, 
said  in  his  misfortune,  “  Why  may  I  not  drink  them  ?” 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  unfortunate  tubers 
abandoned  to  themselves  and  to  germination  were 
crushed  and  left  in  water  at  40°  for  three  days.  Fer¬ 
mentation  followed  in  due  course,  and  after  distillation, 
yielded  eight  litres  of  alcohol  of  an  agreeable  taste. 
Notwithstanding  this  new  source  of  alcohol,  the 
discovery  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made, 
Stachys  brandy  will  always  be  an  aristocratic  beverage. 
This  new  discovery  will  be  a  “plum”  for  the  Japanese, 
provided  they  have  not  hitherto  known  it  themselves. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Mr.  Ballantine  presiding,  the  members  got  through  a 
good  deal  of  detail  work  in  connection  with  the  forth¬ 
coming  Centenary  Festival  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
the  arrangements  for  which  are  already  well  in  hand. 
There  is  every  promise  of  the  Centenary  celebration 
redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  and  of  being 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  All  that  is  now 
required  is  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  movement  to  ensure  complete  success. 
Lady  Brooke  has  most  kindly  undertaken  the  duty  of 
opening  the  exhibition  on  the  11th,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  present  with  Lord  Brooke,  M.  P.  when  he  takes 
the  chair  at  the  Centenary  Festival  banquet  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Hall,  on  the  13th,  on  which  occasion,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  society’s  history,  ladies  will  be 
present.  The  hall  is  to  be  specially  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  a  large  attendance  is  anticipated.  In  our 
next  we  shall  give  the  programme  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  four  days. 

North  of  Scotland  Root,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable 
Association. — Among  the  societies  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  fruit,  roots  and  vegetables,  none  has  done 
better  service  than  this  widely-known  and  spirited 
association.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  society  has 
been  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  description  of  roots  and  vegetables,  and  also  the 
propagation  of  new  varieties.  Its  success  hitherto  has 
been  very  marked,  and  the  good  that  has  been  effected 
by  it  is  strikingly  noticeable,  especially  in  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  taken  place  in  Turnips  and 
Potatos,  particularly  the  latter,  alike  as  to  improved 
kinds  and  better  crops.  The  annual  show  takes  place 
at  Inverurie,  N.B.,  to-day  (Saturday,  November  1st). 
Seldom  can  a  better  display  be  seen  than  that  which  is 
annually  witnessed  at  Inverurie.  As  in  former  years, 
considerable  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  competitors 
in  the  shape  of  handsome  prizes  in  plate  and  money, 
offered  for  field  and  garden  produce,  including  Turnips, 
Potatos,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Parsnips,  Beetroot,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Apples,  and  Pears,  and  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  may  be  looked  for. 

The  most  Southern  Nursery  in  the  United  States. — 
Somewhat  of  a  novelty  among  the  many  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  which  reach  us  from  time  to  time  is  one  just 
received  from  Messrs.  Pearson  Bros.,  of  the  Royal 
Palm  Nurseries,  Manatee,  Florida,  U.S.A.,  which  is 
described  as  the  most  southern  nursery  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  includes  a  list  of  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  fruit  trees.  The  catalogue  is  divided  into 
fourteen  sections,  of  which  the  last  twelve  contain  a 
varied  assortment  of  plants,  such  as  may  frequently  be 
seen  in  the  stoves  and  greenhouses  both  of  nursery 
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firms  and  private  establishments.  The  first  section 
includes  tropical  fruits  ;  and  the  second,  semi-tropical 
fruits,  a  great  many  of  which  are  seldom  grown  outside 
of  botanical  gardens,  where  they  are  kept  to  represent 
economical  plants.  Some  of  them  that  can  be  readily 
fruited  in  this  country  are  familiar  to  us,  such  as  the 
Fine-Apple,  Banana,  and  Orange  ;  hut  the  fruiting  of 
such  things  as  the  Sapodilla  Plum  (Achras  Sapota)  the 
species  of  Anona,  the  Mango,  the  Baobab,  and  the 
Bread-fruit  are  out  of  the  question  for  the  fruits  we 
see  are  imported.  The  plants  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  hedges  would  also  seem  novel  to  a  Briton  in 
many  cases.  Instances  of  these  are  Agaves,  Acacia 
Farnesiana,  Csesalpina,  Gardenia  florida,  Palms,  Tri- 
phasia  trifoliata,  and  some  others.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lists  we  have  received  for  some  time. 

- -»>X<- - 

ABUTILON  THOMPSONI. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  the  most  ornamental  part 
of  it,  as  the  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  and  of  the  common 
orange  or  brick-red  type,  copiously  netted  with  veins  of 
a  different  hue.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  five-lobed, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Vine,  but  smaller,  and  are  dark 
green,  richly  blotched  with  golden  yellow.  The  plant 
is  comparatively  dwarf,  only  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft. 


to  4  ft.  when  allowed  to  assume  its  normal  size,  and- 
therefore  easily  accommodated  in  a  greenhouse  by 
those  who  desire  to  grow  it  there.  The  most  popular 
use  to  which  it  has  been  put  for  some  time  past  in  this 
country  is  as  a  bedding  plant  in  the  summer  flower 
garden,  or  more  frequently  in  what  is  termed  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening.  The  foliage  forms  a  fine  contrast 
to  that  of  other  subjects  with  green  or  even  dark- 
coloured  leaves.  Furthermore,  the  plant  may  be  used 
as  a  bush  or  a  dwarf  standard,  according  to  requirements 
or  to  the  design  of  the  bed.  The  severe  frost  of 
Tuesday  morning  last  has  cut  up  the  foliage  where  the 
plants  were  still  standing  out.  They  should  at  once 
be  lifted,  pruned  hack,  removing  the  damaged  leaves, 
potted  up  and  placed  in  a  warm  pit  to  induce  them  to 
make  a  fresh  start,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  till  spring.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  plant  will  see  from  our  illustration  the  form 
cf  leaves  and  the  style  of  variegation. 

- - 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR. 

McKELLAR. 

As  has  been  already  announced  in  our  columns,  Mr. 
McKellar,  of  Floors  Castle,  has  been  selected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Penny  as  gardener  at  Sandringham,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  his  friends  in  Kelso  and 
the  neighbourhood  entertained  him  at  a  dinner  given 
in  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
also  presented  with  a  very  handsome  gold  watch,  and 
Mrs.  McKellar  with  a  solid  gold  bracelet.  The  young 


men  in  the  gardens  also  presented  Mrs.  McKellar  with 
a  cake  basket,  and  the  labourers  with  a  silver  pocket 
fruit  knife. 

There  were  about  thirty  gentlemen  at  the  dinner, 
and  while  all  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
McKellar  was  leaving  the  district,  they  were  proud  to 
think  that  he  had  obtained,  without  solicitation,  such 
an  excellent  appointment  as  the  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Sandringham,  where  they  felt  certain  he  would  dis¬ 
play  all  the  qualities,  as  a  gardener  and  a  man, 
which  had  distinguished  him  at  Floors.  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the  singular 
circumstance  that  Mr.  McKellar  was  the  third  gardener 
that  had  left  Floors  to  serve  royalty,  viz.,  Mr.  Rose, 
to  Frogmore ;  Mr.  Knight,  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  ;  and  now  Mr.  McKellar,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  McKellar  is  succeeded  at  Floors  by  Mr.  Street, 
late  foreman  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  same  school  from 
which  Mr.  McKellar  came,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  as 
successful  as  Mr.  McKellar  has  been. 

On  the  previous  evening  a  supper  was  given  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  has  been  six  years  as  foreman  under 
Mr.  McKellar,  at  Floors,  when  a  handsome  silver  watch, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  to  him. 
Mr.  Barnes  leaves  at  the  same  date  as  Mr.  McKellar. 


APPLE,  ECLINVILLE 

The  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  free-bearing  character  of 
the  tree,  as  a  rule,  makes  this  variety  of  Apple  a 
favourite  in  many  gardens.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundish, 
and  considerably  flattened  on  the  top,  and  slightly 
angular  round  the  deep  eye.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and 
deep  lemon-yellow,  generally  more  or  less  tinted  with 
green,  and  thinly  dotted  all  over  with  russety  spots. 
It  is  in  season  from  October  to  Christmas,  and  is 
reckoned  a  culinary  Apple  of  great  excellence.  The 
flesh  is,  however,  white,  tender,  and  possesses  a  brisk 
and  slightly  acid  flavour,  which  would  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  many,  even  as  a  dessert  fruit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  judging  from  the  rubbishy  varieties  that  find  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market,  especially  in  a  year  of  scarcity 
like  the  present,  Eclinville  would  prove  a  veritable 
dainty.  The  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  in  many  years  may 
he  seen  heavily  weighted  down  with  fruit,  as  soon  as 

the  latter  attains  any  size. 

_  _  ♦  _ 

- 

A  Hen-and-Chickens  Chrysanthemum.  —  One 
of  my  Chrysanthemums,  Bertier  Renclatler,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  curious  bloom,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
novelty.  The  plant  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  three 
flowers.  One  of  these  has  eight  distinct  flowers  from 
one  bud,  seven  grouped  round  the  side,  and  one, 
forming  a  crown,  on  the  top.  It  is  a  perfectly  compact, 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression  under  the  circum¬ 
stances)  well-formed  bloom.  The  other  two  flowers 
show  the  same  tendency,  but  are  not  so  distinct. — C.  T. 
[Bertier  Rendatler  has  often  shown  this  freak.— Ed.] 


CONCERNING  FOGS. 

The  sudden  and  somewhat  early  advent  of  foggy 
weather  brings  before  us,  says  The  Times,  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpleasant  character  of  the  phenomenon  familiar 
to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  live  in  large  and 
smoky  cities,  where  the  incessant  gloom  and  darkness 
interfere  so  seriously  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
every-day  life,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  fog 
itself  to  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat  is  the  fruitful  cause 
of  disease. 

General  fogs,  such  as  those  with  which  we  have  most 
to  do,  appear  to  result  from  two  main  causes,  and  are 
developed  chiefly  when  the  distribution  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  is  of  the  type  termed  “anti-cyclonic.” 
These  causes  are  (1)  The  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth  into  space  during  cold,  cloudless,  quiet 
weather,  and  (2)  the  gentle  mingling  of  two  air 
currents  having  such  temperature  and  humidity  that 
the  mixture  is  too  cold  to  maintain  in  the  form  of  pure 
vapour  the  moisture  which  it  contains.  With  the 
formation  of  the  first  of  these  classes  exceedingly  heavy- 
dew  is  deposited,  the  fog  is  formed  first  during  the 
night  time,  is  usually  low,  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
lower-lying  ground,  and  as  it  drifts  slowly  or  hangs 
about  during  the  daytime  in  the  form  of  “  fog-banks  ” 
has  not  the  wetting  effect  on  the  objects  it  envelops 
such  as  is  exhibited  by  class  2.  In  it,  however,  the 
irritating  properties  referred  to  above  are  more  strongly 
developed  than  in  the  damper  fogs.  Above  this  kind 
of  fog  the  sky  is  brilliantly  clear,  and  it  often  happens 
that,  when  the  foggy  weather  is  young,  not  only  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  even  the  upper  parts  of  lofty 
edifices  may  be  seen  with  tolerable  distinctness  when 
objects  only  a  few  feet  distant  horizontally  are  quite 
invisible.  It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter  that  the  fog  we  have  recently 
experienced  was  at  first  of  this  character.  In  the 
second  class  the  fog  is  often  of  great  depth,  the  air  is 
very  much  milder  and  damper  than  with  that  just 
described,  and  in  any  brief  interval  which  may  occur 
during  their  prevalence  it  is  frequently  seen  that  the  sky 
is  cloudy  or  densely  overcast.  The  water  particles, 
too,  of  which  they  are  composed  are  often  large  when 
compared  with  those,  the  first  class,  and  are  sometimes 
felt  on  the  face  and  hands  like  very  minute  drops  of 
rain.  During  their  prevalence  water  will  often  pour 
down  from  the  branches  even  of  tall  trees  as  though  a 
sharp  shower  of  rain  was  in  progress. 

There  are  other  minor  causes  of  fog  over  land  which 
either  produce  local  fogs  or  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  more  general  phenomenon  when  it  is  prevalent — 
as,  for  instance,  the  sudden  advent  of  cold  air  over  a 
relatively  warm  stream,  when  the  water  parts  with  a 
large  quantity  of  vapour,  and  this  is  instantly  con¬ 
densed  into  fog,  which  marks  the  course  of  the  stream 
for  miles.  This  was  actually  the  case  a  day  or  two  ago, 
when  the  surface  of  the  Thames  was  seen  thickly  coated 
with  fog  before  that  over  the  land  had  begun  to  be 
developed  for  the  night. 

The  position  of  the  densest  portion  of  the  fog  over 
large  cities  situated,  like  London,  in  the  valley  of  a 
large  river,  depends  on  the  direction  from  which  the 
faint  airs  felt  occasionally  are  blowing.  Thus  a  very 
gentle  southerly  air  is  often  found  sufficient  to  keep 
the  southern  suburbs  clear,  while  the  northern  are  in 
darkness  and  gloom,  while  northerly  airs  act  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  direction  by  clearing  the  northern 
and  smothering  the  southern  suburbs.  The  effect  of 
this  alteration  in  the  locality  of  the  fog  is  often  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  producing  differences  of  temperature,  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  town,  largely  in  excess  of 
what  might  be  supposed.  For  fog,  when  once  formed, 
retards  the  radiation  of  heat  immensely,  whether  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  into  space,  the 
former  effect  being  noticed  most  during  the  day-time, 
the  latter  at  night.  A  well-marked  instance  of  this 
occurred  lately,  when  the  fog  reappeared  more  quickly 
over  the  London  portion  of  the  Thames  valley  than  it 
did  over  the  higher  part  of  the  southern  suburbs. 
The  consequence  was  that  although  in  both  positions 
the  shade  temperature  had  been  as  high  as  67°  during 
the  afternoon,  yet  at  6  p.m.  it  had,  under  the  influence 
of  a  clear  sky,  gone  down  to  50°  in  Brixton,  while  it 
was  61°  in  town  ;  at  9  p.m.  it  was  as  low  as  43°  at  the 
higher  station,  while  at  the  Times  office  it  stood  at  55°; 
and  later  on  it  fell  to  32°  in  the  shade  at  the  higher 
station,  but  did  not  go  below  42°  in  the  City. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  radiation  of  heat  which  is 
retarded.  The  escape  of  smoke,  sulphurous  acid,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  ammoniacal  gases  is  also  arrested,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  that  a  fog  which  has  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time  over  London  becomes  saturated  with 
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these  gases  and  is  such  a  powerful  irritant.  All  its 
particles  seem  to  be  coated  with  the  soot,  sulphur,  and 
other  deleterious  matters  which  are  being  constantly 
poured  into  the  air  by  the  thousands  of  chimneys  and 
factories  in  our  neighbourhood.  The  soot  is  easily 
traced  by  the  blackening  of  the  face,  hands,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  we  all  know 
how  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  throat  suffer  when  the  fog 
is  an  old  and  cold  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tale  which 
is  told  by  the  Registrar-General's  return  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  lung  diseases.  Both 
these  evils  are  intensified  when  the  weather  is  intensely 
cold  as  well  as  foggy,  for  then  every  room  has  its  fire 
lighted  for  warmth.  Gas  is  used  for  light,  and  the  air 
so  vitiated  finds  its  way  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  no 
matter  what  steps  are  taken  to  keep  it  out.  Theatres 
and  large  public  meeting  rooms  become  full  of  it,  and 
the  people  at  one  end  of  the  hall  are  scarcely  able  even 
to  see  those  at  the  other. 

- - 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  fruit-bearing  species  of 
the  genus  Pyrus.  It  is  an  elegant  tree  of  medium  size, 
with  an  erect  stem,  smooth  bark,  and  on  the  whole 
a  round  head.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  4  ins.  or  6  ins.  in 
length,  and  slightly  resemble  those  of  the  Ash.  It  is 
Pyrus  aucuparia,  the  Fowler’s  Pyrus.  The  snow-white 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  clusters  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  tree,  and  impart  to  it  a  lively  appearance.  They 
are  succeeded  by  numerous  bunches  of  berries,  which 
in  autumn  turn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  are  then 
highly  ornamental.  It  is  eaten  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland  and  "Wales.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe  the  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  of  "Wheat  in  a  time  of 
scarcity.  In  Russia  a  tincture  is  formed  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  stomachic,  and  is  made 
by  filling  a  small  cask  two-thirds  full  of  the  berries, 
whicfl  have  been  picked  and  cleaned.  It  is  then  filled 
up  with  any  strong  spirits,  as  gin,  brandy,  or  rum,  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  cellar  for  twelve  months, 
when  it  is  run  off  from  the  fruit,  it  being  completely 
impregnated  with  its  colour  and  flavour.  A  glass  of  this 
liquor  is  taken  each  forenoon  during  the  winter  months, 
which  causes  a  glow  over  the  whole  body.  An  excellent 
jelly  is  also  made  with  the  fruit,  which,  after  being  picked 
clean,  are  put  into  a  large  jar,  and  placed  either  in  an 
oven  or  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  until  they  part  with 
the  juice.  They  are  then  strained  through  a  sieve,  but 
not  pressed,  and  the  juice,  after  being  weighed,  is  boiled 
with  an  equal  weight  of  loaf-sugar  till  it  is  of  the 
proper  consistence.  This  is_  admirably  adapted  for 
eating  with  venison,  game,  or  mutton,  instead  of  red 
currant  jelly,  and  has  a  peculiar  astringent  flavour, 
which  is  very  agreeable.  I  give  these  particulars  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Hogg.  The  berries  are  a  great 
favourite  with  the  birds,  and  they  form  the  autumnal 
food  of  some  of  them,  and  they  apparently  feed  upon 
them  before  they  touch  any  other  berries.  The 
Mountain  Ash  grows  vigorously  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  it  will  reach  a  height  of 
35  ft.  to  40  ft.,  and  where  it  is  known  as  the  Roan  or 
Rowan  or  Roddon  tree.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
McLachlan. 

In  the  days  when  superstition  was  rife  among  the 
lower  classes  in  this  country,  the  Mountain  Ash  was 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
country  people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in 
"Wales  regard  it  with  some  degree  of  reverence  or  dread, 
as  a  spell  against  the  power  of  fairies,  witches  and  evil 
spirits.  In  Scotland,  branches  of  it  are  hung  over 
doorways,  and  in  stables  and  cow  houses  ;  some  carry 
a  piece  about  their  person  as  a  charm  against  the  effect 
of  witchcraft  and  enchantment.  The  dairymaid  will 
drive  the  cows  to  pasture  with  a  rod  of  the  Rowan  tree, 
and  in  Strathspey,  on  the  1st  of  May,  all  the  sheep 
and  lambs  are  caused  to  pass  through  a  hoop  made  of 
the  wood,  both  morning  and  evening.  In  Wales,  the 
Mountain  Ash  is  frequently  planted  in  churchyards, 
and  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  the  people  wear  a  cross 
made  of  the  wood  as  a  preservative  against  fascination 
and  evil  spirits.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  in  a  religious  light  by  the  Druids,  as  it  is 
said  some  old  stumps  may  still  be  found  growing  about 
Druidical  circles. 

Some  writers  are  now  calling  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  Mountain  Ash  as  a  street  tree.  It  is  certainly 
of  ornamental  growth,  it  is  attractive  when  in  blossom, 
and  particularly  so  by  August,  when  the  large  clusters 
of  berries  take  on  their  charming  colour.  Then  it  is 


persistent  in  leafage.  In  the  district  where  I  live, 
where  the  Mountain  Ash  does  remarkably  well,  the 
trees  of  it  are  as  well  clothed  with  leaves  as  any  other 
of  our  deciduous  trees.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
seedlings  vary.  J ust  opposite  my  residence  are  two  trees 
standing  in  a  fore-court  garden,  evidently  seedling 
varieties,  for  they  are  essentially  different  in  character. 
One  has  an  erect  growth  with  dark  foliage,  and  it  comes 
into  leaf  and  flower  several  days  earlier  than  the  other  ; 
the  latter  is  of  a  more  spreading  growth,  lighter  in  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  later  in  flowering  ;  and  yet  in 
spite  of  their  differing  characteristics  they  match  and 
harmonise  exceedingly  well.  They  are  now  denuded 
of  berries.  The  birds— apparently  blackbirds  and 
thrushes — commenced  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  they, 
working  downwards  but  clearing  the  branches  as  they 
went,  have  carried  off  every  berry.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so, 
but  one  cannot  stay  the  course  of  nature. — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  CiESAREAN  NURSERY, 

JERSEY. 

There  are  really  two  nurseries  under  the  above  name 
at  present — namely,  that  in  St.  Saviour’s  Road,  and 
now  actually  in  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  while  the  more 
recently  established  one  is  near  Five  Oaks,  and  at  a 
considerably  higher  elevation.  The  Caesarean  Nursery 
is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  on  the  island, 
and  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  years  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders  and  his  predecessor.  Space  is 
rather  limited  at  the  older  branch  in  St.  Saviour’s 
Road,  but  accommodation  is  found  for  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  especially  in  the  open  air. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  in  St.  Saviour’s  Road. 

Mr.  Saunders  makes  experiments  with  a  large  number 
of  shrubs  which  we  generally  regard  as  strictly  green¬ 
house  subjects,  and  many  of  them  succeed  remarkably 
well  in  the  open  air.  For  instance,  we  noted  Erica 
verticillata  in  bloom,  and  it  has  been  out  for  the  past 
three  years.  Close  by  was  Swainsonia  galegifolia,  and 
the  Passion  Flower  Constance  Elliott.  The  latter  was 
contesting  the  place  with  the  double  Bramble.  Near 
by  were  the  Loquat,  Clianthus  puniceus.  Araucaria 
excelsa,  and  Cytisus  racemosus,  the  latter  being  in 
flower.  In  like  manner,  Coronilla  glauca,  a  well- 
known  greenhouse  plant,  appeared  quite  happy.  The 
Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  is  liable  to  get  cut 
back  with  severe  frost,  but  breaks  out  afresh  with  the 
return  of  summer.  The  beautiful  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegata  with  its  variegated  and  shining  leaves  is 
tolerably  hardy  here  also.  Muhlenbeckia  complexa 
forms  a  bush  of  some  twenty-five  years  standing.  The 
Myrtle-like  Eugenia  apiculata  is  hardier  than  E. 
Ugni.  The  fruitful  state  of  Lycium  barbatum  rendered 
it  exceedingly  ornamental,  the  scarlet  bead-like  berries 
hanging  from  the  branches  in  great  numbers.  The 
fine  foliage  of  Fortune’s  Rose  was  alone  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  cultivators.  Tecoma  grandiflora  on 
the  roof  of  a  house  was  just  coming  into  flower  when  we 
saw  it  in  the  beginning  of  last  month,  but  some 
flowering  Ivy  was  unfortunately  contesting  the  same 
space  too  severely.  The  Rosemary-leaved  Helichrysum 
(H.  rosmarini folium)  had  attained  a  height  of  7  ft. 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  in  the  same  place  was  Euonymus 
fimbriatus,  rather  popular  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Around  the  door  of  the  dwelling  house  was  a  wealth 
f  shrubs,  climbers,  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  latter 
including  Lophospermum  erubescens,  more  correctly 
named  Maurandya  erubescens,  a  climbing  Mexican 
herb  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  beautiful  heath¬ 
like  Fabiana  imbricata  flourished  on  a  wall,  and 
appeared  quite  at  home.  The  vigour  of  growth  and 
the  breadth  of  the  leaves  of  Jasminum  revolutum 
made  it  appear  altogether  a  different  species.  The 
wealth  of  flowers  produced  by  the  common  Passion 
Flower  as  it  hung  down  in  wreaths  from  the  verandah 
was  simply  remarkable.  The  dark  shining  green-leaved 
Viburnum  Awafouki  was  grown  as  a  bush. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

No  speciality  is  made  of  these  subjects,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  climate  is  so  well  adapted  for  growing 
hardy  plants,  that  cut  flowers  can  be  obtained  in  un¬ 
limited  quantity  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
year.  The  soft  and  pleasing  colours  of  the  Belladonna 
Lily  are  very  attractive  during  the  autumn  months. 
A  strong-growing  and  darker  variety  is  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  purpurea.  Plumbago  Larpentse  was  simply 
a  mass  of  rich  blue  flowers  ;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Polygonum  vaecinirefolium.  The  New  Zealand 
Flax  and  its  variegated  form  are  common  outdoor 
plants.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  Convolvulus  mauri- 


tanicus  used  in  summer  bedding,  but  here  it  may  be 
grown  in  any  position,  being  quite  hardy,  and  nowhere 
does  it  appear  more  at  home  than  on  a  rockery 
or  bank,  where  its  slender  stems  may  hang  down  and 
develop  its  light  blue  flowers  in  succession.  We  noted 
also  a  fine  dark  variety  of  Schizostylis  coccinea. 

Hot-houses. 

A  mixed  collection  of  plants  is  grown  in  the  houses  to 
meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the  place,  including 
Camellias,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Abutilons.  Boule  de  Neige,  a  variety  of  the  latter, 
furnishes  flowers  up  to  Christmas.  Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides  is  grown  for  decorative  purposes  as  usual. 
The  beautiful  rosy-flowered  Begonia  gracilis  Martiana 
was  very  gay.  The  purple  and  yellow  flowers  of  Oxalis 
versicolor  were  already  open,  although  spring  is  said  to 
be  its  usual  time. 

Grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  we  noted  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
here  called  the  Black  Victotia.  Both  are  allowed  to 
produce  fruit,  and  the  latter  is  the  first  to  ripen. 

The  New  Nursery. 

The  term  “new”  is  hardly  applicable,  for  this 
nursery  has  already  been  established  for  many  years, 
and  occupies  an  elevated  site  quite  clear  of  the  town. 
The  ground  measures  1,000  ft.  long  by  800  ft.  wide, 
and  is  well  sheltered  on  some  of  the  sides  by  hedges  or 
belts  of  young  trees.  A  rich  and  varied  collection  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  both  for  shelter  and  ornament,  i3 
kept  in  stock,  and  hardy  fruit  trees  are  also  grown  for 
the  production  of  fruit. 

Among  the  ornamental  subjects  we  noticed  Young’s 
Golden  Juniper,  Castanea  sativa  variegata,  Osmanthus 
Aquifolius,  O.  A.  illicifolius,  Elreagnus  reflexa  alba  mar- 
ginata,  E.  r.  aurea  variegata,  Quercus  Cerris  foliis 
argenteis,  Acer  colchicum  rub  rum,  and  the  black 
Mulberry.  Paulownia  imperialis  is  more  at  home  in 
Jersey  than  with  us,  in  evidence  of  which  we  noted  a 
large  specimen  with  a  spreading  head  at  the  bottom  of 
the  road  leading  up  the  hill  to  the  nursery,  and  which 
was  planted  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Saunders.  Fine 
evergreen  subjects  are  Pittosporum  Tobira,  with  fragrant 
white  flowers,  Skimmia  japonica,  of  which  there  were 
large  bushes,  Escallonia  montevidensis,  E.  macrantha 
and  the  various  species  of  Euonymus.  Curious  to  say, 
a  frost  occurred  last  March,  which  cut  about  the  last 
named  very  severely. 

Some  fine  pieces  of  Acacia  dealbata  stood  15  ft. 
high,  forming  beautiful  trees,  with  their  finely  cut 
foliage.  Young  plants  are  obtained  by  layering. 
Camellias  are  also  grown  in  the  nursery  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  cuttings,  on  which  to  graft  the  fine  varieties. 
Atriplex  Halimus,  with  its  hoary  foliage,  is  essentially 
a  seaside  plant,  and  we  noted  some  grand  masses  of  it 
facing  St.  Clement’s  Bay.  Pinus  austriaca  and  P. 
cembra  are  grown  in  some  quantity,  especially  the 
former,  which  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  breaking 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  is  largely  planted  all  over 
the  island.  Aucubas  also  do  well  here,  and  are  grown 
in  quantity  and  variety.  The  large-leaved  Box  (Buxus 
balearieus)  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it  might  be,  for  its 
foliage  is  beautiful.  The  weeping  Holly  (Ilex  Aqui- 
folium  pendulum)  fruits  freely,  and  is  then  very 
ornamental.  Hedges  are  formed  of  the  Holly  Oak 
(Quercus  Ilex),  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are 
high  and  often  swept  by  high  winds  off  the  sea  in  all 
directions.  The  Carolina  Poplar  and  the  Guernsey 
Elm  (Ulmus  campestris  sarniensis),  varying  from  10  ft. 
to  14  ft.,  are  also  popular  trees  here.  The  oldest 
Araucaria  imbricata  in  Jersey  may  be  seen  here. 
Viburnum  lucidum  is  notable  for  its  large  shining 
leaves.  The  Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea)  stood  12  ft. 
and  14  ft.  high.  Besides  Pinus,  other  Conifers  are 
grown,  including  Retinospora  plumosa  and  Thuya 
occidentalis.  Noble  grasses  are  Arundo  Donax  and  A. 
conspicua  ;  the  former  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  been 
planted  out  last  spring. 

Fruit  Trees. 

A  considerable  number  of  Pear  trees  are  grown  on  walls, 
and  some  of  them  bore  an  excellent  crop  for  the  season, 
including  Chaumontel,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Mareehal 
de  Cour,  "Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Groom’s  Princess 
Royal,  and  Passe  Colmar.  Apples  are  mostly  grown 
in  bush  form,  and  in  many  cases  bore  an  excellent  crop, 
but  a  number  of  them  were  small- fruiting  kinds. 
Amongst  the  popular  sorts  were  Ribston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Godolphin,  Cox’s  Pomona,  very 
highly  coloured,  and  Nonpareil.  One  of  the  best 
dessert  Apples  is  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  a  popular 
kind  is  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
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was  almost  red.  We  noted  a  fine  lot  of  one  year  old 
trees  of  the  Morello  Cherry. 

The  Glasshouses. 

Grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  houses,  and 
judging  from  those  we  saw  still  hanging,  are  very 
heavily  cropped.  Black  Hamburgh  in  one  house  had 
all  been  cut.  A  second  vinery  contained  Gros  Colmar, 
Alicante,  and  Abercairney  with  berries  of  a  fine  black 
colour.  The  houses  are  not  heated,  and  yet  a  crop  of 
Potatos  is  taken  out  of  them  while  the  Vines  are  coming 
on.  A  third  vinery  was  occupied  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  the  former  being 
very  heavily  cropped.  A  house  was  filled  with  Tomatos, 
including  Perfection,  Large  Red,  and  another  variety 
with  racemes  of  fruit  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  long. 

- ->X<— - 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP  APPLES 

FOR  MARKET.  * 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  and  diffidence  that  I 
appear  before  you  this  evening  to  read  a  paper  upon 
this  subject,  knowing  as  I  do  that  many  older  and  abler 
men  than  myself  have  already  dealt  with  it,  and  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  say  anything  new.  Still  I  am  aware 
that  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  as  in  other 
things  must  be  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little  ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  I 
occupy  a  somewhat  different  position,  and  therefore  see 
things  from  a  different  standpoint  from  many  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  wasting 
your  rime  in  listening  to  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
matter  in  hand. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  my 
remarks  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  Apples  for  profit, 
therefore  of  course  for  market,  as  distinct  from  the 
growth  of  extra  large  fruit  for  the  exhibition  table,  or 
the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  sorts  for  the  supply  of 
the  gentleman’s  table  and  kitchen  for  the  longest 
possible  time.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Apple,  one  thing  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  recent 
show  at  the  Guildhall — viz.,  that  this  fruit  can  be 
grown,  and  well  grown,  over  a  very  much  wider  area 
than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  although 
our  esteemed  Kentish  friends  may  have  led  the  van, 
they  can  by  no  means  claim  a  monopoly  of  either 
suitable  soil  or  favourable  situations  for  the  growth  of 
this  fruit,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of  flowers, 
so  also  with  the  most  useful  of  fruits.  Although  some 
soils  and  situations  may  be  naturally  better  adapted 
than  others,  still,  with  a  wise  selection  of  sorts,  com¬ 
bined  with  careful  and  attentive  culture,  it  is  possible 
to  succeed  almost  anywhere  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Tweed  ;  nor  do  I  forget  that  most  useful  fruit  is 
grown  beyond  the  border,  and  some  of  our  most  useful 
kinds  have  come  to  us  thence.  Our  secretary  also, 
and  his  companion  in  travel,  have  convinced  us  that 
the  Apple  at  least  can  be  profitably  grown  with  care 
and  attention  even  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  we  may 
hope  that  some  of  the  labour  hitherto  spent  upon  the 
Potato  may  be  diverted  to  the  growth  of  the  Apple, 
with  the  best  results  of  bringing  more  money  into  the 
pockets,  better  health  to  the  bodies,  and  greater  comfort 
and  contentment  to  the  homes  of  our  Irish  friends. 

How  the  first  point  in  the  successful  culture  of  the 
Apple  undoubtedly  is  “the  thorough  preparation  of 
the  ground  before  planting.”  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  make  a  hole  in  otherwise  unbroken  ground  just  large 
enough  to  thrust  in  the  roots,  but  the  whole  field,  or 
portion  to  be  planted,  should  be  well  stirred  to  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  I  myself  in  this 
matter  prefer  not  to  bring  up  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface, 
nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  ground 
being  double-trenched.  In  my  opinion  a  good  prepar¬ 
ation  may  be  made  at  less  cost,  either  with  the  “steam 
.digger”  or  by  a  good  ploughing  with  a  sub-soil 
implement  of  some  kind  following  the  plough,  and 
breaking  up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This  process 
should,  if  possible,  be  repeated,  and  if  the  second 
ploughing  or  digging  can  be  done  crosswise  of  the  first 
so  much  the  better.  If  the  soil  be  poor  a  good  coating 
of  manure  should  be  carted  upon  the  land  before  the 
first  ploughing  ;  if  the  soil  be  in  good  condition  this 
may  not  be  necessary. 

Having  well  prepared  the  ground,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  mark  out  the  lines  in  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted,  and  at  this  stage  it  will  be  advisable  to 

decide  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  ground _ 

whether  it  shall  be  laid  down  with  grass  or  planted 
with  other  fruits,  as  more  room  should  be  given  in  the 
case  of  orchards  than  in  gardens,  as  I  will  presently 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  Brentwood,  at  the 

meeting  of  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Westminster 
October  15th.  ’ 


show.  The  ground  should  be  marked  out  both  length¬ 
wise  and  crosswise,  and  may  be  done  either  with  a 
marking  line  and  hoe  or  by  an  implement  made  for  the 
purpose,  such  as  may  be  often  seen  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  The  trees  will  then,  when  planted,  be  equi¬ 
distant,  and  straight  in  every  direction. 

The  selection  of  the  trees  will  follow  next  in  order, 
and  this  depends,  both  as  to  the  class  of  trees  and  also 
as  to  the  varieties  of  Apples,  upon  the  decision  made  as 
to  the  future  of  the  ground.  If  for  orchards,  then 
standard  trees  only  should  be  planted,  and  these  upon 
the  Crab  or  free  stock,  and  of  kinds  that  can  be  best 
recommended  by  the  nurserymen  for  this  form  of  tree. 

If  the  ground  be  intended  for  continual  cultivation, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  best  form  of  tree  is  what  is 
generally  known  as  “half-standard.”  These  are  not 
so  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  are  much  more  convenient 
for  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and  can  be  grown  in  a 
greater  variety  of  sorts,  and  also  upon  various  stocks. 

If  the  trees  are  to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  then  I 
think  the  best  stock  will  be  one  of  the  freer-growing 
Paradise  ;  these  will,  I  think,  best  attain  the  desired 
end  in  fruit  culture — viz.,  to  grow  a  fairly  good  tree 
while  also  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  But  if 
what  is  known  as  the  starving  process  is  to  be  followed 
— i.e.,  plant  the  trees  and  take  no  further  trouble  about 
them — then  by  all  means  avoid  every  kind  of  Paradise 
stock,  as  trees  upon  the  Crab,  however  vigorous,  will 
be  none  too  much  so  for  such  a  method  of  treatment. 

I  prefer  to  buy  two-year-old  untrimmed  trees,  and  to 
make  my  own  personal  selection,  so  as  to  secure  the 
kind  of  trees  which  I  desire. 

Having  secured  the  trees  (which  should  always  be 
obtained  from  some  well-known  and  established 
nurseryman),  it  is  of  all  things  most  important  that 
they  be  properly  planted.  First  let  the  roots  be  seen 
to,  and  all  injured  ones  cut  back,  and  also  all  long 
straggling  roots  ;  then  have  a  hole  made — not  deep, 
but  of  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  the  roots  being  spread 
out  their  whole  length,  not  cramped  into  a  heap,  and 
then  filled  with  the  earth  made  as  fine  as  possible,  so 
that  it  may  shake  well  into  the  roots  ;  then  tread 
tolerably  firmly  with  the  foot,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  ground,  and  let  the  ground  when  finished  be 
slightly  higher  round  the  trees  than  elsewhere. 

If  the  trees  be  standards  they  will  need  immediate 
staking,  or  they  will  soon  be  displaced  and  injured  by 
rough  stormy  winds.  This  should  be  done  carefully 
and  well,  otherwise  much  harm  may  come  to  the  trees 
by  chafing  against  the  stakes,  a  result  which  I  saw 
some  time  ago  in  the  case  of  a  young  plantation.  If 
the  trees  be  “  half-standard,”  or  two  years  old,  such  as 
I  have  described,  they  will  not  need  staking,  except  in 
a  few  cases  where  the  roots  are  few  and  feeble,  and  this 
not  until  some  time  after  planting,  at  least  such  is  my 
experience  and  practice. 

We  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  I 
am  aware  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  greater 
perhaps  than  in  any  other.  I  mean  that  of  pruning. 
In  this  matter  I  wish  to  give  my  own  experience  and 
belief,  in  no  dogmatic  way,  but  with  an  honest  open 
mind,  willing  to  believe  that  others  may  have  found 
some  other  practice  to  be  preferable.  It  is  my  practice 
with  trees  such  as  are  to  be  obtained  generally,  to  cut 
back  severely,  the  same  season  as  the  planting  takes 
place,  and  I  have  rarely  failed  to  secure  good  shoots 
with  which  to  form  the  basis  of  the  trees.  Often  these 
require  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  pruning  beyond  the 
thinning  of  the  branches  and  the  removal  of  shoots 
that  cross  each  other,  but  where  the  growth  is  weakly 
1  cut  back  a  second  time.  But  when  once,  a  tree  is 
properly  furnished  with  an  evenly  balanced  head,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone,  that  it  may  bear 
fruit,  which  it  never  will  if  the  pruning  knife  is  con¬ 
stantly  used.  In  this  matter  the  habits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Apples  must  be  studied.  Some  will  bear 
more  pruning  than  others,  while  some  apparently  will 
Hot  bear  any. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  (or  even  at  the  autumn 
planting)  the  trees  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  some 
manure  being  spread  round  the  stems,  and  remaining 
upon  the  surface.  This  will  help  to  exclude  the  dry, 
penetrating  winds,  and  will  also  tend  to  encourage 
surface  rooting,  which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

I  have  thus  dealt  with  the  .preliminary  stages  in  the 
cultivation  of  Apples,  as  being  the  all-important  time 
upon  which  the  success  or  failure  of  after  years  to 
a  large  extent  depends.  If  the  land  be  intended  for 
orchards,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  sowing  the  grass 
seeds  for  at  least  two  years,  and  planting  the  ground 
with  other  crops,  such  as  Potatos  or  roots,  so  that 
the  trees  may  become  thoroughly  established,  when 
the  grass  seeds  may  be  sown  and  afterwards  f6i;j 


off  with  young  stock  or  sheep,  or  if  cut  for  hay, 
care  should  be  taken  to  replenish  the  soil,  so  that  the 
trees  may  not  suffer. 

In  the  case  of  trees  upon  land  under  constant  culti¬ 
vation,  much  more  may  be  done  in  the  management  of 
the  trees.  Where  a  tree  shows  signs  of  running  to 
wood,  if  upon  the  Paradise  stock,  it  may  be  lifted  and 
re-planted,  or  if  upon  the  Crab,  it  may  be  root-pruned 
with  good  results,  whilst  those  that  appear  weakly 
may  be  encouraged  by  stirring  the  soil  and  by  surface 
dressing.  So  far  I  have  said  nothing  upon  the  distances 
at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted.  This  will  vary 
very  much  indeed,  for  while  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  may  not 
be  found  too  much  for  orchard  standards  of  vigorous 
growth,  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  will  be  found  ample 
for  many  sorts  upon  the  Paradise  stock. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  to  give  a  list  of  sorts  that 
I  consider  most  profitable.  I  therefore  append  a  list, 
not  as  being  in  any  way  complete,  but  rather  as  types 
of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  always  remembering 
that  any  one  kind  of  Apple  will  not  succeed  equally 
well  in  all  soils  and  in  all  districts,  and  that  in  making 
a  selection  regard  should  be  had  to  the  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  plant  those  sorts  that  seem  best  to  succeed 
in  each  particular  locality. 

For  kitchen  use  I  should  advise  the  following  : — 
Early  Julien,  Lord  Suffield  where  it  succeeds,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Yorkshire  Beauty  or  Red  Hawthornden,  Stirling 
Castle,  Duchess  of  Oldenbui'g,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Jolly  Beggar,  Lord  Derby,  Grenadier,  Small’s 
Admirable,  Warner’s  King,  Hew  Hawthornden,  Stone’s 
Apple,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Bismarck,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Pott’s  Seedling,  and  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling  where  it  succeeds. 

For  dessert  or  table  use  I  would  suggest  the  following 
— viz.,  Red  Juneating,  Dir.  Gladstone,  Yellow Ingestrie, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  on  soil  that  suits  it  ;  Lady 
Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  which  has  more  money 
in  it  than  any  table  Apple  I  have  yet  seen  ;  Duchess’s 
Favourite.  King  of  the  Pippins  (if  in  orchard  Blenheim 
Orange),  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  The  last-named 
will,  I  think,  be  generally  found  to  answer  best  upon 
the  Paradise  stock. 

I  purposely  pass  over  the  cost  of  planting,  which 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  catalogues  of 
fruit  trees,  and  by  a  little  calculation.  I  would  like, 
in  closing,  to  emphasise  a  few  points.  First,  do  not 
plant  a  few  trees  of  a  large  number  of  sorts,  but  first 
ascertain  what  is  best  for  each  particular  locality,  and 
then  plant  a  large  number  of  those  sorts.  Give  pre¬ 
ference  to  those  which  eau  be  gathered  from  the  trees 
and  sent  direct  to  market.  If  possible  plant  a  whole 
field,  or  at  least  several  acres  when  planting.  Avoid 
all  patchwork  business.  Do  not  force  growth  too 
freely  when  young,  but  as  the  trees  advance  in  age, 
and  heavy  crops  have  checked  their  vigour,  let  them 
be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  which  expense  and  trouble 
they  will  well  repay.  Remember  that  “  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  well  without  attention. 


BAMBOO  FIBRE. 

A  memorandum,  together  with  a  sample  of  the  plant, 
lately  received  from  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G., 
thejGovernor  of  Lagos,  gives  an  account  of  the  endeavour 
he  is  making  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  the  fibre 
known  as  “African  Bass,”  the  fibre  of  the  Bamboo 
Palm,  or  Raphia  vinifera.  The  Bamboo  Palm,  or 
Raphia  vinifera,  is  perhaps  the  commonest  tree  in  the 
swamps  and  low  lands  which  line  the  waterways  of  the 
colony.  Dense  thickets  of  these  Palms,  traversed  only 
by  the  Palm  wine  gatherer  or  the  Bamboo  cutter,  push 
their  way  into  the  lagoons,  and  extend  over  the  flood 
grounds,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  up  the  valleys  into  the  interior.  The 
area  occupied  by  these  Raphia  forests  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate,  but  it  may  be  accepted  without 
doubt  that  they  extend  throughout  the  length  of  the 
colony,  and  to  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  from 
the  sea  coast,  and  that  over  this  area  of  about  5,000 
square  miles  they  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
vegetation  ;  next  only  in  numbers  to  the  Oil  Palm, 
(Elaeis  guineensis),  and  the  Mangrove  (Rhizophora 
mucronata).  The  fibre  itself  is  the  one  in  most  common 
employment  on  the  coast,  being  used  by  the  natives 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes — cloth,  cordage,  thatch,  fishing 
lines,  &c.  The  cost  is  only  that  of  collection  and 
preparation,  the  latter  being  a  very  simple  process  of 
soaking  and  scraping.  The  price,  delivered  in  England, 
is  said  to  be  £30  to  £32  per  ton  for  good  fibre.  The 
cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  £14  per  ton,  shipping 
and  other  expenses  at  £4  10s. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 
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Dahlias. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Mr.  Turner 
should  be  able  to  exhibit  as  late  as  October  14th  such  a 
stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Dahlias  as  he  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
that  date.  I  went  into  raptures  over  Colonist,  for 
though  it  had  been  seen  in  most  stands  during  the 
past  season,  it  was  presented  to  view  in  such  refined 
character  as  to  indicate  that  it  comes  in  its  best  form 
late  rather  than  early.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
Dahlias  I  know  of,  peculiar,  distinct  and  pleasing  in 
colour,  with  a  reflexed  instead  of  a  cupped  petal,  and 
therefore  lacking  the  shoulders  seen  in  blooms  of  a 
more  cupped  character.  I  am  sure  if  the  blooms  shown 
on  October  14th  had  gone  before  the  Floral  Committee 
they  would  have  received  the  unanimous  award  of  a 
certificate,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  failed 
to  secure  any  award  when  exhibited  previous  to  being 
sent  out.  I  fought  on  its  behalf  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  but  failed  in  my 
object.  It  is  so  constant  that,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  stand  of  flowers  at  a 
competition.  What  I  take  to  be  the  finest  yellow 
self  Dahlia  in  cultivation,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  was  shown 
in  remarkably  goo  1  condition  on  this  occasion,  a  fine 
late  variety  also. 

The  frosts  of  the  last  few  days  have  laid  the  Dahlias 
low,  and  the  work  of  the  cultivator  will  now  be 
confined  to  cleaning  his  seed — if  he  has  saved  any — as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  lifting  and  storing  his 
roots  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  away  all 
frost-destroyed  foliage  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
lest  disease  should  attack  the  main  stalk,  and  eventually 
find  its  way  to  the  root  and  cause  rot.  November  is 
generally  early  enough  for  taking  up  the  roots,  but  the 
grower  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  A 
fine  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  this 
is  much  more  likely  to  come  early  in  the  month  than 
late.  As  the  soil  about  the  roots  will  now  be  moist, 
and  a  little  stick}',  some  of  the  heaviest  should  be 
cleared  away  from  the  tubers  at  the  time  of  lifting,  and 
then  the  roots  be  turned  upside  down  on  a  garden  mat 
or  board  placed  in  the  sun.  One  advantage  is  that  if 
any  wet  has  gathered  in  the  hollow  centre  of  the  stalk, 
it  can  drain  away.  The  roots  should  be  carried  before 
nightfall  into  a  cellar  or  loft  that  is  dry,  taking  care 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  the  soil  cleaned 
away  from  them  when  thoroughly  dry. — R.  D. 

The  Florists'  Laced  Pink. 

Me.  M.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  the  names  of  twenty-four  Pinks,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  that  are  grown  in  Scotland, 
and  he  classes  the  first  twelve  as  the  best,  and  the 
second  twelve  as  the  next  best.  If  you  will  kindly 
find  space  for  their  insertion  in  your  next  week’s  issue, 
the  information  may  be  a  guidance  to  any  person  who 
may  be  anxious  to  purchase  a  few  this  autumn. 


Fiest  Twelve. 


Ada  Louisa 

Modesty 

Boiard 

Mrs.  Campbell 

Emily 

Nothing  Better 

Extra 

Pandora 

Godfrey 

Reliance 

John  Erskine 

William  Paul. 

Second 

Best. 

Adelaide 

Emerald 

Device 

John  Bull 

Dauntless 

Mary  Auburton 

Enid 

R.  L.  Hector 

Empress  of  India 

Rosy  Gem 

Emeline 

Pirate. 

— James  Thurstan,  Cardiff: 


Escallonia  floribunda. — This  species  is  perhaps 
more  widely  known  under  the  name  of  E.  montevidensis. 
Either  way  it  is  a  handsome  shrub  when  it  finds  climatic 
conditions  to  its  liking.  On  east  or  south  aspect  walls 
it  does  fairly  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
but  doubtless  succeeds  far  better  a  little  further  south. 
July  is  stated  to  be  its  proper  month  of  flowering,  but 
we  noted  it  flowering  splendidly  in  the  Channel  Islands 
during  the  early  part  of  October.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  developed  in  large  terminal  clusters, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common 
Hawthorn.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oblong,  dark 
green  and  somewhat  leathery.  ¥e  noted  some 
splendid  bushes  of  it  about  8  ft.  high  in  the  Caesarean 
Nursery,  Jersey,  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  C,  B.  Saunders. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

PROVIDENT  &  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  some  150 
members  and  friends  were  present,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  being  supported, 
among  others,  by  C.  Czarnikow,  Esq.,  G.  Anderson. 
Esq.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ;  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  John  Lee,  Esq.,  G.  Cavendish,  Esq., 
G.  Bishop,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Boully,  Esq.,  C.  Hoblyn,  Esq., 
Arnold  Moss,  Esq.,  IV.  Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  Lynch  White, 
Esq.,  W.  Boutall,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Nutting,  Esq.,T.  F. 
Peacock,  Esq.,  A.  Calkin  Lewis,  Esq.,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
John  Laing,  Mr.  Cannell,  Mr.  Webber,  Mr.  Dickson, 
Mr.  W.  Morgan,  &c.  An  excellent  dessert  was  provided 
by  friends  of  the  society,  and  the  tables  were  exceedingly 
tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  Chard,  with  flowers  contri¬ 
buted  from  many  sources. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening— 
“Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  ” — con¬ 
gratulated  the  members  on  the  healthy  progression 
which  the  society  was  making  in  increasing  the  roll  of 
members,  and  adding  to  their  reserve  fund.  He  had 
found  when  he  came  amongst  them  last  year,  that 
there  was  an  excellent  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  officers  and  members,  such  a  desire  among  them 
to  help  themselves  and  others  in  makingpro  vision  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day,  that  he,  at  least,  could  not  fail  to 
admire,  remembering  the  pitiful  appeals  that  frequently 
came  before  him  from  those  who  had  not  from  various 
causes  made  provision  for  old  age.  He  knew  of  no 
society  which  better  deserved  the  attention  of  young 
gardeners.  It  provided  assistance  for  them  in  sickness, 
helped  them  when  out  of  employment,  and  took  care  of 
the  surplus  of  their  contributions.  Unfortunately  their 
management  fund  was  very  small,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
done  for  them  was  honorary,  and  they  had  to  rely  upon 
the  contributions  of  their  honorary  members  for  the 
means  of  paying  their  working  expenses.  They  therefore 
wanted  not  only  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  benefit 
members,  but  also  the  number  of  honorary  members. 
Last  year,  his  friend  Mr.  Sherwood  had  brought  in 
several,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  there  were  a  few 
on  his  list  also.  He  had  also  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  had  given 
£25,  and  his  friend  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  of  the  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Company,  10  guineas.  The  toast  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  the  healths  of  the 
treasurer,  trustees,  and  other  honorary  officers,  who, 
he  observed,  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  society,  and  deserved  the  warmest  thanks 
of  all  for  the  care  and  patience  with  which  they 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler  replied. 

Mr.  Sherwood  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman, 
whose  name  was  a  household  word  in  the  horticultural 
world,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  no  man 
in  the  empire  had  been  the  means  of  conferring  greater 
benefits  upon  gardeners.  During  the  fifty  years  Mr. 
Cutler  had  been  secretary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  he  had  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  good— indeed,  but  for  his  pertinacity  and 
doggedness,  they  could  have  little  doubt  the  institution 
would  not  be  in  the  flourishing  condition  that  it  was 
at  present.  He  would  not  say  to  his  face  all  that  he 
would  like  to  say  of  his  friend,  but  he  would 
ask  them  to  join  with  him  in  expressing  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cutler  for  his  long  and  highly  valued 
services,  and  the  hope  that  for  many  years  yet  good 
health  would  enable  him  to  discharge  those  duties 
which  were  ever  so  near  to  his  heart.  The  toast  was 
received  with  musical  honours,  and  suitably  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Cutler,  who  in  conclusion  announced 
that  Mr.  George  Cavendish  had  kindly  consented  to 
preside  next  year. 

Mr.  Nathan  Cole  gave  “The  Honorary  Members,” 
whom  he  considered  the  props  of  the  society,  and  whom 
he  thanked  for  their  presence  that  evening,  and  for 
their  continued  support  of  the  society.  Mr.  G.  Bishop 
acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  health  of  the  secretary  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nutting,  and  Mr.  Collins,  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment,  thanked  his  fellow  members  for  the 
cordial  support  and  assistance  they  had  rendered  him 
during  the  year.  The  society  had  at  last  got  od  the 
top  of  the  tide  of  prosperity  ;  they  were  making  new 
members  at  every  meeting,  and  he  did  not  despair  of 


seeing  the  number  increased  to  1,000.  Five  years  ago 
they  had  a  few  over  100  members,  now  they  had  350, 
and  had  £5,500  invested.  They  had  established  a 
convalescent  fund  during  the  year,  in  response  to  the 
generous  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Sherwood  at  their 
previous  annual  dinner,  and  which  provided  for 
members  10s.  per  week  in  addition  to  sick  pay,  to 
enable  them  to  get  change  of  air  during  convalescence. 
He  was  also  glad  to  say  that  the  actuary  who  had 
undertaken  the  valuation  of  the  society  had  written 
him  that  the  future  subscriptions  of  the  members  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  sick  pay  that  may  be 
anticipated  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  in  respect  of 
existing  members,  and  to  leave  a  very  substantial 
margin  to  be  added  to  the  credit  of  their  personal 
deposit  accounts,  payable  on  their  attaining  the  age  of 
seventy  or  at  previous  death. 

“The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  described 
himself  as  having  been  at  one  time  a  gardener,  and  now 
on  a  visit  from  the  Antipodes.  He  thought  no  visitor 
to  England  could  fail  to  observe  what  a  number  of 
provident  and  benevolent  societies  there  were  even  in 
London  alone,  and  the  truly  benevolent  spirit 
which  prompted  the  support  accorded  to  them. 
He  greatly  admired  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  which  lent  a  helping  hand  to  their  aged 
and  indigent  brethren.  In  Australia  the  gardening 
community  was  a  small  one,  and  they  had  no  such 
institution,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  them  some 
day,  and  they  could  not  work  on  better  lines. 

Mr.  J.  Wright  proposed  “The  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade,”  with  which  he  associated  the  horticultural 
builders  and  hot-water  engineers.  Mr.  Arnold  Moss 
(Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons)  and  Mr.  John  Laing  re¬ 
sponded.  Mr.  Cole  gave  “The  Press,”  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Wynne. 

The  chairman  then,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
the  society,  thanked  the  donors  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  of  Clovenfords  ;  and 
especially  Mr.  Chard,  for  decorating  the  tables.  Hearty 
thanks  were  also  accorded  to  Miss  Mary  Belval  and  her 
friends  for  the  admirable  vocal  entertainment  which 
they  gave  during  the  evening,  and  which,  we  should 
add,  was  supplemented  by  songs  contributed  by  Mr. 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Baker. 

- - 

OUR  POTATO  CROP. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  on  the  authority  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  that  the  Potato  disease  has, 
on  the  whole,  not  been  so  destructive  as  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  that  we  shall  have,  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  at  least,  a  fairly  abundant  crop  of  tubers. 
Still,  the  information  is  not  new.  We  knew  before 
the  report  appeared  all  that  it  tells  us,  and  a  corre¬ 
spondent  but  a  few  weeks  since  in  our  pages  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  disease 
visitation,  never  were  tubers  cheaper  or  more  plentiful. 
Evidence  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
disease  was  more  destructive  in  some  localities  than  in 
others.  That  is  easily  explained,  as  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  ever  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
fungus,  and  the  very  c.auses  which  made  the  disease  so 
harmful  in  Ireland  have  been  the  instruments  of  harm 
in  certain  districts  in  England  and  Scotland.  Thus, 
beyond  excessive  rainfall,  some  localities  where  the 
ground  is  naturally  low  pitched  suffer  from  vaporous 
exhalations,  and  these  again,  in  bathing  the  leafage  of 
the  plants  in  moisture,  help  to  develop  the  Peronospora 
rapidly. 

Without  doubt  the  best-favoured  districts  are  those 
removed  from  excessive  rainfall  and  humid  exhalations. 
Where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil  that  is  porous,  and  allows 
water  to  escape  freely,  and  also  is  exposed  to  sunshine 
and  wind,  these  are  conditions  which  should  be  care¬ 
fully  sought  for  in  Potato  culture.  The  rapid  spread 
of  the  fungus  in  enclosed  gardens  is  due  largely  to  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  air  through  lack  of  activity, 
and  also  to  the  excessive  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil, 
which  again,  in  developing  both  softness  of  stem  and 
tuber  flesh,  serves  to  aid  the  fungus  in  its  very 
destructive  work.  Even  the  best  disease-resisting 
varieties  fail  to  withstand  the  fungus  thoroughly  in 
such  case,  but  put  them  out  in  an  open  area  where  the 
soil  is  tut  moderately  rich  and  is  well  drained,  and 
they  will  then  hold  their  own  against  the  destroying 
agent  admirably.  The  Agricultural  Department  may 
furnish  its  reports,  but  its  remedial  powers  are  prac¬ 
tically  nil. 
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NEPENTHES  BURKEI. 

The  pitchers  of  this  species  are  nearly  cylindrical, 
strongly  constricted  in  the  middle,  but  most  inflated  in 
the  lower  part,  and  of  a  light  green,  blotched  with 
crimson,  chiefly  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  remarkable 
for  being  entirely  without  wings,  the  latter  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  faint  rim  near  the  top.  The  annulus  or 
collar  is  narrow,  slightly  undulated  at  the  margin  near 
the  top,  furnished  with  numerous  transverse,  crimson 
ridges,  the  hollows  between  being  yellow.  The  pitcher, 
as  a  whole,  measures  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.,  and  the 
leaves  are  linear  and  proportionately  much  narrower 
than  in  most  other  species.  It  is  an  introduction  from 


the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  first  described  about 
twelve  months  ago.  There  are  already  some  fine 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation,  to  wit,  N.  B.  superba, 
characterised  by  its  stouter,  darker-coloured  pitchers, 
but  more  especially  by  the  much  greater  breadth  of  its 
-  richly- coloured  annulus,  and  by  the  latter  being  more 
undulated.  Another  dark  variety  is  N.  B.  excellens, 
having  a  much  undulated  crimson  annulus,  with  black 
ridges.  A  peculiarity  of  the  variety  is  that  the  annulus 
clasps  the  stalk  of  the  pitcher,  and  so  holds  itself 
upright  even  when  filled  with  water.  It  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  12th  of  August  last.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  N.  B.  prolifica  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The 
varietal  name  refers  to  the  great  number  of  pitchers 
produced  even  by  a  small  plant.  The  pitchers  are 


oblong-cylindrical,  and  only  show  a  tendency  to  become 
constricted  in  the  middle  when  they  attain  their  full 
size.  They  are,  however,  much  smaller  than  any  of  the 
above  mentioned,  only  measuring  from  3  ins.  to  44  ins., 
exclusive  of  the  lid,  and  are  light  green,  blotched  with 
pale  crimson  on  the  upper  part.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  the  typical  form,  round  which  the  above- 
mentioned  varieties  already  cluster. 

- - 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

When  fruit  trees  come  to  hand  which  may  have  been 
ordered  some  time  ago,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having 


them  carefully  unpacked,  and  if  the  roots  seem  dry,  the 
trees  should  be  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water  for  a  few 
hours  ;  but  if  they  seem  all  right,  a  dip  in  water  or  a 
slight  syringing  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
latter  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  is  refreshing,  and  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  refresh  newly 
lifted  trees  ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  trees  from  a  distance, 
this  forms  the  keynote  to  success.  These  preliminaries 
being  done,  planting  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  all 
trees  not  within  working  grasp  should  be  carefully 
“heeled”  in  till  time  permits,  or  it  may  even  be  till 
the  weather  permits.  The  trees  should  be  conveyed 
under  cover  to  their  respective  sites,  and  for  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  ordinary  bass 
mats — they  are  light,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
very  comeatable. 


In  planting,  the  depth  of  the  root  must  be  observed, 
and  that  and  the  ground  well  scanned  will  make  the 
planter  decide  as  to  the  quantity  of  soil  to  place  in  the 
pit  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  plant  the  tree.  The 
soil  put  under  should  never  be  of  a  rich  nature,  as  that 
encourages  the  roots  downwards,  and  it  should  be  beat 
quite  hard  to  prevent  subsidence.  This  done,  the  tree 
may  be  brought  forward,  and  the  roots  spread  out 
equally  all  round,  giving  the  points  of  them  an  upward 
inclination  ;  soil  being  placed  a  little  higher  under 
their  extremities  will  procure  this.  Never  should  the 
roots  of  any  fruit  tree  be  laid  with  an  incline  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  as  these  are  usually  too  much  inclined 
to  seek  their  way  down,  and  more  especially  so  if  the 
surface  does  not  get  properly  attended  to  with  top- 
dressings,  &c.  This  proneness  should  receive  primary 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  every  cultivator,  and  thus 
it  is  most  important  to  aim  at  a  preventive  measure. 

When  all  the  roots  are  equally  disposed,  the  soil 
must  be  put  about  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  not  be  displaced.  Nor  should  this  be  laid  down 
lumpy,  but  gradually  spread  in  neat  layers,  packing  all 
moderately  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  taking  care  that 
no  stone  or  hard  substance  be  placed  against  the  roots, 
as  this  might  bruise  or  mutilate  the  bark  of  these, 
perhaps  causing  that  portion  to  decay,  which  might  in 
turn  produce  fungoid  growth  and  other  evils,  prejudicial 
to  their  future  success.  This  just  reminds  me  of 
another  little  matter,  i.e.,  mutilated  roots  before  they 
are  unpacked.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  roots  are 
broken  or  mutilated  in  transit,  or  it  may  be,  cut  with 
the  spade  in  lifting.  Where  such  is  observed,  all  should 
be  cut  clean,  and  at  any  rate  all  gross  roots  should  be 
shortened  before  planting,  thus  encouraging  numerous 
small  rootlets  to  take  the  place  of  each  gross  root. 
Frequently  trees  will  come  to  hand  with  gross  roots 
pointing  downwards.  These  should  be  laid  out  flat  or 
cut  clean  away,  as  if  left  in  that  position  they  will  soon 
prove  themselves  “  daylight  robbers.” 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  fruit  trees  are 
planted  too  deeply,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  benefit 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
stimulants,  and  rendering  them  a  ready  prey  to  canker 
and  other  similar  evils.  Unquestionably  trees  planted 
in  positions  exposed  to  high  winds  must  be  staked, 
thereby  preventing  oscillation,  yet  the  roots  need 
not  necessarily  be  made  proof  against  this  with  deep 
planting,  but  may  quite  as  easily  be  kept  in  rigid 
position  by  duly  disposing  the  roots,  and  so  tying  them 
to  the  soil  as  it  were  all  round,  quite  near  the  surface. 
In  due  course,  as  growth  advances  and  the  plants  become 
hearty,  the  roots  will  spread  correspondingly,  and  so 
anchor  the  tree.  Nor  is  this  the  only  means  of  securing 
trees  against  winds  ;  the  mass  of  fibre,  when  all  is 
right,  holds  together  a  mass  of  soil  so  solid  and  heavy 
that  they  may  withstand  the  violence  of  any  storm. 

Trees  that  are  periodically  root  pruned  may  to  the 
uninitiated  seem  liable  to  oscillation,  but  even  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  mass  of  fibre  held  by  the  trees 
gives  a  security  against  wind  far  beyond  anything  that 
might  be  supposed.  Where  standard  trees  require 
staking,  by  no  means  should  stakes  be  driven  in  close 
to  the  stem,  as  this  not  only  inj  ures  the  stem  itself,  but 
the  roots  also  are  liable  to  serious  injury.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  stakes  driven  in  as  described  rarely  prevent  oscilla  - 
tion,  at  least,  not  to  trees  of  any  size.  The  system  of 
driving  in  three  stakes  obliquely,  at  equal  distances  all 
round  the  tree,  from  which  wires  are  strained  and  fixed 
round  a  padded  portion  of  the  stem  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  height  of  the  tree,  as  I  have  previously 
described  in  these  columns — is  of  all  others  the  most 
secure.  This  method,  although  quite  practicable  on 
small  trees,  is  in  a  measure  not  so  necessary,  as  an 
ordinary  stake  will  keep  a  tree  with  a  small  head  quite 
rigid.  Where  the  single  stem  is  commendable  it  ought 
in  every  case  to  be  planted  with  the  tree — not  driven 
in  after  planting — and  if  the  stem  is  tied  thereto  (with 
of  course  a  pad  to  prevent  chafing),  it  must  not  be  tied 
too  tightly  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  allowed  a  little 
freedom  so  as  it  may  not  prevent  the  plant  sinking  a 
little,  or  to  be  more  explicit,  settling  with  the  soil. 

Trees  on  walls  or  espaliers  should  not  be  tied  as 
planting  proceeds  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  thus  in 
place  of  doing  so,  it  is  much  better  to  sling  all  the 
shoots  or  branches  in  bundles,  or  tie  each  of  them 
separately,  quite  loosely. 

This  all  done,  the  next  consideration  is  the  mulching  ; 
a  thing  of  primary  consideration  with  all  newly  planted 
trees.  This  may  be  of  stable  litter,  or  litter  mixed 
with  leaves,  or  the  latter  by  themselves.  Straw  by 
itself  is  good,  but  apt  to  blow  about.  Spent  hot-bed, 
or  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  light,  flaky,  and  open,  and 
therefore  forms  an  excellent  mulching  material,  in  fact, 
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the  best  of  all.  That  produced  from  a  cow-shed  is 
bad  as  it  keeps  too  close,  engendering  superabundant 
moisture,  and  worse  than  all  at  this  season  is  quickly 
caught  by  frost.  Any  mulching  for  fruit  trees  cannot 
be  too  loose  and  open,  and  hence  leaves  themselves, 
or  leaf-soil,  would  be  preferable  to  cow  manure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  note,  that 
all  trees  planted  at  this  season  of  the  year  bear  a 
marked  contrast  to  trees  planted  in  March  and  April ; 
indeed,  the  former  may  be  said  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
latter  by  a  year.  Autumn  planting  has  most  advocates 
of  all  others,  and  unquestionably  it  is  the  season  best 
suited  for  the  planting  of  fruit  and  other  deciduous 
trees.- — J.  Proctor ,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- *5- - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Eucliaris. — Where  these  have  become  overcrowded 
in  the  pots  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  have  them 
turned  out  and  re-potted.  Some  of  the  larger  and 
finer  bulbs  may  be  potted  separately  for  use  in  places 
where  large  specimens  would  be  inadmissible.  Good 
fibrous  loam,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure,  with  a  dash  of  silver  sand,  will  prove  a 
suitable  compost.  Drain  the  pots  well. 

Bouvardias. — Although  these  may  be  grown  with 
a  fair  amount  of  success  in  a  greenhouse,  a  succession 
of  bloom  cannot  be  much  longer  kept  up  unless  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  is  maintained, 
This  will  more  especially  be  necessary  where  cut  bloom 
in  large  quantities  is  wanted.  Assist  with  weak  liquid 
manure  at  every  alternate  watering. 

Ardisias.  —  Plants  should  be  raised  from  seed 
annually,  as  they  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
a  dwarf  state  when  so  multiplied.  They  give  much 
less  trouble,  and  can  be  raised  in  larger  quantities  than 
by  the  old  method  of  striking  cuttings,  which  can  never 
be  obtained  plentifully.  Seedlings  soon  acquire  fruiting 
dimensions,  and  form  the  most  shapely  plants. 

Bougainvillea  speciosa. — Should  this  plant  be 
too  rampant  during  the  season  of  growth,  means  for 
restricting  its  root-room  should  now  be  adopted.  It 
may  be  root-pruned  and  put  in  a  tub,  or  the  area  of  its 
root-run  should  be  circumscribed  by  means  of  a  brick 
wall.  Water  should  also  be  withheld  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  keep  it  in  a  semi-starved  condition 
throughout  the  winter.  It  will  flower  all  the  better 
for  such  apparently  untoward  treatment. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  weather  has  been  very 
changeable  for  some  days  past.  Rain  and  fog  are  very 
destructive  to  the  flower  buds  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  moistness  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  counteracted 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  house  and  admitting 
a  little  air  at  the  top.  Be  careful,  however,  that 
growth  is  not  excited  by  too  much  fire  heat.  Water 
early  in  the  day  and  mop  up  all  superfluous  moisture. 

Achimenes,  Gesneras. — As  these  go  past  their 
best,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  houses  they  have 
helped  to  keep  gay,  and  stored  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry  and  free  from  drip.  If  no  other  accommodation  can 
be  given  them,  they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides 
underneath  the  stages  of  the  house  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  fall  very  low. 

Roman  Hyacinths  and  Early  Tulips. — Do 
not  be  over  eager  to  hurry  these  into  bloom,  otherwise 
the  results  may  be  disappointing.  The  latter  especially 
are  liable  to  come  blind  if  they  have  been  hard  forced, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  especially.  The  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  kept  rather  low. 

Dielytra,  Spirasa,  &c. — Plants  intended  for 
forcing  should  be  lifted  and  potted  up  at  once  to  allow 
the  roots  to  get  settled  in  the  soil  some  time  previous  to 
their  being  forced.  It  is  a  mistake  to  lift  them  from 
the  ground,  pot  them,  and  to  commence  forcing 
immediately.  A  few  of  the  more  forward  growths 
start  away,  leaving  perhaps  half  of  them  in  the  rear. 

Rliubarb. — Seedling  roots  are  the  best  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  the  provident  gardener  will  see  that  he 
sows  a  sufficient  amount  every  year  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  The  roots  should  be  lifted 
a  week  or  more  prior  to  the  time  they  are  placed  in 
heat.  If  stored  in  a  dry  shed  in  the  meantime,  they 
will  afterwards  make  more  progress  when  introduced  to 
heat. 

Peacbes. — It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
trees  in  the  earliest  house  have  been  dressed  and  got  in 
readiness  for  starting,  and  if  it  is  otherwise,  no  time 


should  now  be  lost  in  having  it  done.  Wash  the  bark 
and  shoots  with  soapy  water,  and  afterwards  with 
Gishurst  Compound  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  to  6  ozs.  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Thoroughly  cleanse  every  part  of 
the  house,  and  then  proceed  to  tie  up  the  trees,  being 
careful  not  to  crowd  the  branches.  Other  houses  may 
be  treated .  in  the  same  way  in  succession.  This  work 
should  be  prosecuted  during  wet  weather,  when  outdoor 
work  is  brought  to  a  stand-still. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  temperature  of  the 
house  where  the  plants  are  now  in  a  fruiting  state 
should  be  kept  up  to  60°  at  night.  The  atmosphere 
should  also  be  kept  buoyant  and  dry,  so  as  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  fruit  by  the  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  it.  All  watering  should  be  performed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture 
may  be  dried  up  before  night. 

Cucumbers. — The  night  temperature  in  houses  in 
full  bearing  should  be  kept  up  to  65°,  but  in  the  event 
of  a  frosty  night,  it  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  60°.  If 
the  plants  have  been  bearing  for  some  months  past,  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  light  loam  and  some  well-decom¬ 
posed  cow  dung  will  give  the  fruits  a  fresh  impetus  and 
enable  the  grower  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fruits  for 
some  considerable  time  longer,  till  the  winter  batch 
comes  into  bearing. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees. — Advantage  should  betaken 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  to 
get  all  fruit  trees  in  the  open  ground  transplanted, 
where  this  is  considered  necessary.  The  fresh  trees 
should  also  be  attended  to  as  they  come  in  from  the 
nursery.  It  is  bad  policy  to  heel  them  in  somewhere 
out  of  the  way  till  a  convenient  time  arrives,  when  it 
is  well  known  the  sooner  they  are  planted  they  will  be 
all  the  better  established  in  the  ground  before  springj 
and  consequently  be  able  to  start  into  growth  freely. 
- - 

GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETIES. 

Referring  to  the  excellent  and  practical  observations 
which  have  recently  been  given  in  your  pages  by 
Messrs.  "Wright  and  Gaut,  on  the  interesting  and— to 
the  gardener — all  important  subject  of  mutual  im¬ 
provement  associations,  I  presume  others,  although 
they  be  not  engaged  in  the  gardening  profession,  may 
take  part  in  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  the 
problems  therein  referred  to.  An  educational  seminary, 
such  as  is  implied  in  the  title  of  an  “Improvement 
Society,”  cannot  have  other  than  very  important  results 
and  consequences  to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  As  a  member  of  two  of  these  societies, 
and  as  one  who  evinces  the  greatest  delight  in  the 
progress  these  organisations  are  making  in  west 
Middlesex,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my 
quota  to  the  controversy. 

•With  all  that  Mr.  Wright  urges  with  so  much  force 
and  ability  I  am  in  entire  accord.  And  this  adhesion 
was  duly  advanced  at  the  meeting  before  which  the 
paper  was  delivered,  and  at  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  preside.  The  discussion  which  ensued  was  rather  of 
a  desultory  character,  most  of  the  members  accepting 
with  great  reservation  the  examination  clauses — not 
from  fear  of  being  replaced  by  better  men,  nor  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gaut  adduces,  viz.,  that  too  many  so- 
called  gardeners  know  too  little  about  gardening,  but 
that  the  time  was  not  quite  ripe  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  technical  knowledge  these  examinations  implied. 
Gardeners  then — and  I  have  mixed  pretty  freely  with 
them — are  evidently  not  much  in  favour  of  competitive 
examinations.  They  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  practical 
results  of  the  exhibition  table,  or  the  specimens  in  the 
garden. 

But  I  think  the  gardener  is  here  much  mistaken. 
Physical  work  involves  mental  power,  and  he  who 
thinks  for  himself  is  surely  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
the  one  who  adopts  that  method  which  is  said  to  be 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  viz.,  imitation.  More¬ 
over,  the  great  variety  of  work  which  necessarily 
receives  attention  at  the  gardener’s  hands,  must  in 
itself  favour  and  be  conducive  to  mental  improvement ; 
for  how  can  the  thoughtful  gardener  prosecute  his 
labours  without  reflection  1  Reflection  leads  to  enquiry, 
to  research,  to  greater  dexterity  in  all  departments  of 
garden  work.  The  exigencies  of  plant  culture  are  con¬ 
tinually  recurring,  and  as  “  gardening  is  essentially  an 
empirical  art,”  much  patience,  prudence  and  fore¬ 
thought  are  required  to  crown  his  efforts  and  his 
experiments  with  success.  A  good  gardener  should 
possess  all  these  virtues,  and  some  say,  also  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  several  sciences  bearing  upon  his  profession. 
I  cannot  avow  that.  But  while  I  do  not  recommend 


that  all  gardeners  should  become  learned,  I  do  insist 
that  every  one  who  so  desires  can  acquire  sufficient 
information  to  render  himself  intelligent,  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  others,  and  thus — apart  from  the 
money  question — lay  up  a  store  of  information  for  his 
own  enjoyment,  a  reserve  fund,  so  to  speak,  which  in 
after  years,  when  the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to”  come 
upon  him,  he  may  utilise  to  his  advantage,  his  conso¬ 
lation,  his  reflection. 

The  crux,  however,  of  the  whole  question  is,  How 
can  the  young  gardener — aye,  and  the  elder  too — best 
advance  his  own  interests  and  that  of  his  profession  1  I 
unhesitatingly  reply  by  joining  one  of  these  societies, 
where  they  exist,  by  reading,  by  study,  by  investi¬ 
gation,  and  by  introspection.  Bacon  hath  it  that  “  he 
who  enquireth  much  learneth  much”  ;  hence  I  incline 
to  societies  where  they  can  be  embraced,  as  they 
produce  the  requisite  amount  of  friction,  and  generate 
the  necessary  stimulus,  without  which  emulation  hangs 
fire,  and  advancement  lingers  by  the  way.  But  to  be 
practical,  like  our  friend,  Mr.  Gaut,  let  us  try  and  do 
something.  Let  us  take  council  together,  for,  in  the 
language  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  “  Nature  has 
given  to  each  of  us  ignorance,  and  has  placed  science 
within  the  reach  of  all,  that  we  may  render  ourselves 
necessary  and  interesting  to  one  another.” — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 

- - 

THE  ROHAIS  NURSERY, 

GUERNSEY. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Peter’s  Port  is  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  ¥m.  Cruickshank,  on  the  Rohais 
Road,  and  therefore  easily  reached  along  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  that  seem  to  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the  greatest  commercial  centre  of  the 
island.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  constitute  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  nursery,  and  they 
consequently  abound  everywhere,  fresh  ones  meeting 
the  visitor  at  every  turn.  If  the  place  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  private  residence,  it  would  prove 
one  of  “great  capabilities,”  owing  to  the  undulating 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  presence  of  a  winding 
stream  running  through  it.  A  great  variety  of  plants 
could  therefore  be  grown,  including  those  that  prefer 
a  dry  state  of  the  ground  for  their  roots,  and  also  those 
that  delight  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream, 
as  well  as  aquatics  pure  and  simple. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  suitability  of  the  climate  for  Camellias  is  well 
exemplified  by  some  large  specimens  now  well  set 
with  flower  buds.  The  clean  and  shiny  character  of 
the  foliage  is  also  such  as  one  seldom  sees  indoors.  A 
huge  bush  of  Cup  of  Beauty  measures  10  ft.  high  and 
16  yds.  in  circumference,  and  a  larger  one  of  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Exeter  is  12  ft.  high  and  24  yds.  in 
circumference.  In  another  part  of  the  nursery  the 
bushes  were  25  ft.  high.  Benthamia  fragifera,  which 
flowers  only  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  England, 
here  attains  a  height  of  25  ft. ,  and  carries  an  abundance 
of  its  globular  clusters  of  fruit.  Pittosporum  Ralphii, 
about  8  ft.  high,  was  also  fruiting  freely  when  we  saw 
it  recently,  giving  evidence  that  it  flowers  readily.  A 
large  specimen  of  Acacia  longifolia,  about  35  ft.  high, 
was  notable  for  the  fineness  of  its  foliage.  Close  by 
was  a  similarly  luxuriant  specimen  of  A.  dealbata, 
which  flowers  beautifully  in  early  spring.  A.  melan- 
oxylon  betrayed  itself  by  its  two  forms  of  leaves.  Along 
with  the  two  former  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus  about  40  ft.  high,  with  a  broad  head,  and  the 
drooping,  not  horizontal  foliage,  characteristic  of  the 
adult  tree.  All  of  the  above  are  grown  in  rich  soil  on 
the  banks  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  above 
mentioned. 

"We  noted  Escallonia  macrantlia  in  bloom  grown  as  a 
standard.  Besides  Myrtles  and  Eucalyptus  a  number  of 
species  belonging  to  the  same  family  also  prove  hardy 
here,  including  the  New  Zealand  Tea  (Leptospermum 
scoparium),  Eugenia  apieulata,  a  beautiful  Myrtle-like 
evergreen  shrub  that  flowers  profusely,  and  Metro- 
sideros  scandens,  sometimes  called  M.  buxifolia,  bearing 
bluish  berries  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  Olive 
family  are  represented  by  the  "Wild  Olive  (Olea 
europsea),  about  5  ft.  high.  Osmanthus  Aquifolius 
illicifolius  thrives  admirably,  and  we  noted  a  tree  about 
10  ft.  high  full  of  bloom.  The  beautiful  Eurybia  eru- 
bescens  is  a  handsome  subj  ect  for  villa  gardens  on  account 
of  the  fine  appearance  of  its  evergreen  foliage  ;  the 
flowers  themselves  are  not  very  conspicuous.  The  tall 
climbing  Semele  androgyna,  better  known  as  Ruscus 
androgynus,  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
seems  to  be  at  home  in  the  more  northern  latitude  of 
Guernsey.  Seedlings  of  Cordyline  indivisa  show  leaves 
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of  various  habits.  The  Chinese  Trachycarpus  Fortunei, 
better  known  as  Chamaerops  Fortunei,  succeeds  without 
shelter  other  than  that  afforded  by  neighbouring  bushes. 
Near  this  side  of  the  nursery  we  were  charmed  with  a 
hedge  of  Hydrangeas,  simply  a  mass  of  brilliant  blue 
and  pink  flowers. 

Some  hedges  consisted  of  Indian  Azaleas,  showing 
what  might  be  done  in  the  island  provided  peat  were 
more  plentiful.  The  soil,  however,  evidently  suits  the 
Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea),  a  specimen  of  which  stood 
about  25  ft.  high,  and  had  stems  varying  from  6  ins. 
to  9  ins.  in  diameter.  Near  this  a  bush  of  the  Assam 
Tea  Plant  was  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  through. 
The  Chinese  variety  was  smaller.  Close  by  the  Cork 
Tree  (Quercus  Suber)  had  a  trunk  about  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  was  35  ft.  high.  The  Mexican  Garrya 
macrophylla  has  leaves  6  ins.  long  and  2  ins.  to  3  ins. 
wide,  and  was  taller  than  we  usually  see  the  Californian 
G.  elliptica.  The  curled  or  crumpled  leaves  of  Negundo 
aceroides  crispum  give  the  plant  a  very  distinct  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  young  foliage  of  Euonymus  fimbriatus  is  red, 
but  of  course  is  most  plentiful  in  spring.  The 
broad-leaved  Holly  (Ilex  latifolium)  stood  about  12  ft. 
high,  and  was  pruned  in  the  form  of  a  standard.  A 
curiosity  in  its  way  near  the  entrance  to  the  nursery 
was  a  specimen  of  Muehlenbeckia  complexa,  trained 
and  pruned  in  the  form  of  an  elephant.  We  noted 
Datura  suaveolens  and  a  yellow-flowered  variety  of  D. 
sanguinea,  in  pots  ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  type  planted 
in  the  open  ground  was  full  of  bloom,  and  stood  about 
6  ft.  high.  With  a  little  protection  it  stands  out  all 
the  winter. 

Bamboos  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

A  number  of  Bamboos  planted  on  the  banks  of  a 
running  stream  were  thriving  luxuriantly,  and  looked 
very  beautiful  with  their  graceful  twiggy  stems  and 
light  green  foliage.  Arundinaria  Metake,  also  known 
as  Bambusa  japonica,  formed  fine  masses  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  More  graceful,  however,  was  A.  falcata, 
standing  10  ft.  high,  with  narrow  light  green  leaves 
and  twiggy  stems.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  B. 
gracilis,  something  in  the  way  of  the  latter,  but  even 
more  slender  in  all  its  parts,  was  the  produce  of  a 
self-sown  seedling,  all  the  other  specimens  having 
been  somehow  lost.  Fortune’s  Bamboo  was  5  ft. 
high. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  or  the  variegated  form  (Phor- 
mium  tenax  variegatum)  seemed  quite  at  home,  but  P. 
Cookianum  variegatum,  better  known  as  P.  Colensoi 
variegatum,  had  sent  up  a  flower  stem  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
high.  The  variegation  is  finer  than  in  P.  tenax,  and 
quite  distinct.  The  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  was 
also  happy  with  its  feet  in  the  water.  On  drier  ground 
the  Pampas  Grass  had  flowering  stems  10  ft.  high,  and 
formed  a  bush  12  ft.  in  diameter.  Its  near  ally,  Arundo 
Donax  variegata,  was  thriving  beautifully,  showing  up 
its  variegated  foliage  to  advantage.  The  New  Zealand 
Linum  monogynum  had  stems  3  ft.  high.  Hardy  also 
is  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  which  was  in  flower. 
Lobelia  splendens  Queen  Victoria  appears  to  be  rare 
in  this  island,  but  we  noted  it  here,  Elsewhere,  L. 
fulgens  often  takes  its  place,  or  is  even  confused  with 
L.  cardinalis. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
in  the  open,  to  be  lifted  and  brought  indoors.  When 
so  treated,  Mrs.  Charles  Carre  keeps  on  flowering  up 
to  Christmas.  It  is  here  considered  the  best  late  white 
for  cut-flower  purposes.  Madame  Desgranges  and  G. 
Wermig  are  grown  for  early  work.  Lady  Selborne  may 
be  considered  a  mid-season  sort,  as  it  was  a  mass  of 
buds  when  we  saw  it.  This  variety  is  largely  grown 
for  Covent  Garden.  A  quantity  of  Richardia  africana 
in  boxes  in  the  open  air  had  flowered  more  or  less 
continuously  since  Christmas  last. 

The  Hothouses. 

The  fruit  had  mostly  been  cut  in  some  vineries  occupied 
with  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  floor  was  planted  with 
Freesias,  already  well  above  the  ground  when  we  saw 
them  in  the  first  week  of  October.  A  photograph  of 
the  beds  taken  last  year  when  the  plants  were  in  flower 
showed  what  a  sight  the  houseful  of  bloom  must  have 
been. 

Alicante  in  another  house  bore  finely  finished 
fruit.  The  young  Vines  are  rooted  in  the  open  air.  A 
large  quantity  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  is  grown 
in  boxes  in  another  house  and  allowed  Co  run  up  twine 
to  be  afterwards  cut  and  used  in  the  form  of  sprays.  A 
vigorous  and  bold -growing  red-flowered  Carnation  is 
Duke  of  Fife  ;  and  alongside  of  it  the  pure  white 
Madame  Carre  formed  a  beautiful  contrast. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Viviand  Morel. — The  stems  of  this  Japanese  variety 
grow  about  3§  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  The  flower  heads  are 
large  and  soft  lilac-pink,  and  the  outer  florets  are  much 
recurved  and  concave  at  the  tips.  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. 
— This  is  a  tall-growing,  mid-season,  incurved  variety, 
with  medium  or  large-sized,  soft,  but  clear  yellow 
blooms.  The  florets  are  hooded  or  concave  on  their 
inner  face.  It  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Marie  Hoste. — The  flower  heads  of  this 
Japanese  variety  are  of  large  size,  and  pure  white  when 
fully  expanded.  They  are  also  very  full  in  the  centre 
when  at  their  best.  The  florets  are  broad  and  nearly 
flat,  or  more  or  less  revolute  at  the  margin,  the  outer 
ones  being  recurved.  The  foliage  is  robust,  ample,  and 
deep  green.  Miss  V iolet  Tomlin.  —This  is  a  sport 
from  Princess  of  Wales,  and  first  made  its  appearance  in 
1888.  It  varies  from  medium  to  large  size,  and  flowers 
about  mid-season.  The  stems  are  very  tall,  and  the 
flower-heads  are  violet-purple,  with  white  lines  on  the 
back,  and  silvery  white  tips  to  the  florets.  Like  its 
parent,  it  is  of  course  an  incurved  sort.  All  four 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  each  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Miss  Annie  Hartshorn. — The  florets  of  this  variety 
are  broad,  of  good  substance,  pure  white,  somewhat 
recurved,  and  again  upcurved  at  the  tip,  at  least  before 
it  is  fully  expanded.  The  heads  are  large,  and  of  fine 
appearance.  The  variety  is  of  American  origin,  and 
belongs  to  the  Japanese  class.  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster. — In  this  we  have  a  Japanese  Anemone  of 
English  origin.  The  rays  are  long,  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  lilac,  and  drooping.  The  disc  is  well 
elevated,  and  consists  of  wide-mouthed,  tubular,  purple 
florets,  with  a  bright  yellow  rim  round  the  mouth, 
fading  to  white,  or  nearly  so  as  the  flower-head  gets 
old.  Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above, 
and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Eugenie  Gait. — The  flower-heads  of  this  Japanese 
variety  are  at  present  of  medium  size,  with  deep 
crimson-purple  florets  of  a  silvery  rose  on  the  reverse. 
Provided  the  heads  get  somewhat  larger,  the  variety 
will  no  doubt  become  popular  for  exhibition  purposes. 
W.  Thicker. — The  florets  of  this  Japanese  variety  are 
rose-pink  with  a  soft  pink  reverse,  are  two  to  three¬ 
toothed  at  the  apex,  and  sometimes  slightly  hairy 
there.  The  heads  are  large,  and  the  florets  slightly 
incurved  at  the  tips  in  the  way  of  Mons.  Freeman,  but 
are  not  densely  packed.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  who  received 
Awards  of  Merit  for  them. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  on  Wednesday,  a 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  neatly 
set  up  in  bunches,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley.  Fine  Japanese  varieties  were  Martha 
Harding,  Eugenie  Gait,  W.  Tricker,  Viviand  Morel, 
Madame  Say,  L’Automne,  and  Avalanche.  M.  Lebocqz 
is  rather  a  pretty  Anemone  variety,  and  Sabine  is 
another  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  but  rather  irregular  in 
the  ray.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
exhibited  a  number  of  plants  in  pots,  including  Vice- 
President  Audiguier,  a  pink  and  white  Japanese 
variety  ;  Mademoiselle  Marie  Hoste,  pure  white  Japan¬ 
ese  ;  Viviand  Morel,  large  pink  Japanese,  and  several 
others. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  showed 
a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  new  varieties.  Holborn 
Beauty  is  a  golden  yellow  Japanese  variety,  slightly 
tinted  with  buff  and  canarv-yellow  on  the  reverse  ; 
Henry  Carter  is  in  the  way  of  Val  d’Andorre,  but  the 
florets  are  more  tinted  with  yellow  ;  Yellow  Cockade  is 
golden  yellow.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, 
also  exhibited  two  stands  of  new  varieties,  amongst 
which  were  Mr.  Wm.  Lane,  Miss  Annie  Hartshorn, 
Mrs.  R.  Clarke,  and  Alberic  Lunden,  all  Japanese  forms 
of  great  merit.  Madame  Gayral,  incurved,  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Japanese  Anemone,  were  also  note¬ 
worthy. 

Mr.  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Hessle,  near  Hull, 
showed  a  few  blooms,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Reid  & 
Bornemann,  Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  showed  blooms  of 
Cesare  Costa  and  some  others.  Some  Pompons  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Victoria  Cottages,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  aud  a  Pompon  Anemone  named 
Frederick  Boyce  was  commended.  Mr.  C.  Gibson, 


Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  showed  Gloire  de  Roelier,  a 
fine  Japanese  sort.  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  Cholmeley  Lodge, 
Highgate,  showed  a  few  blooms,  as  did  also  Mr.  Moore, 
Bexley. 
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AUTUMN-FLOWERING  CHRY¬ 

SANTHEMUMS. 

A  basket  of  these  beautiful  autumn  flowers  sent  me  on 
October  11th  for  a  harvest  festival  service,  after  being 
in  the  place  of  worship  for  five  days  were  distributed 
here  and  there,  and  found  to  keep  quite  fresh  for  ten 
days  longer.  There  are  but  few  hardy  flowers  that 
would  excel  these  Chrysanthemums  for  this  purpose, 
and  without  doubt  they  are  growing  in  popular 
estimation.  The  undecided  colours  are  not  much  cared 
for,  while  yellow,  pink,  red,  and  crimson,  where 
obtainable  good,  are  the  best.  Buffs,  pretty  as  they 
may  be  on  the  plants,  are  not  effective  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  cut  flowers  are  usually  put  ;  Madame 
Desgranges,  La  Vierge,  and  White  St.  Crouts  are 
amongst  the  best. 

I  find  ladies  who  are  excessively  fond  of  white  flowers 
for  dress  sprays  are  delighted  with  the  medium-sized 
blooms  of  La  Vierge,  especially  that  they  are  so  purely 
white.  White  St.  Crouts  has  small,  true,  Pompon-like 
flowers,  and  with  the  pink  variety  make  pretty  button¬ 
hole  bouquets.  The  darker  forms  do  not  come  out 
well ;  whether  due  to  lack  of  constitution  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  such  varieties  as  Alexander  Dufour, 
Lyon,  and  Roi  des  Precoces  present  a  very  poor  aspect 
compared  with  the  free  growth  and  abundant  blooming 
of  the  light-flowered  forms.  Mrs.  Hawkins  and 
Precoeite  are  amongst  the  most  pleasing  of  yellows, 
G.  Wermig  looking  pale  and  poor  when  alongside  of 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  A  very  pretty  bronze-quilled  variety 
is  Inimitable,  and  a  free  bloomer  it  is  too,  but  Pom- 
ponium  is  both  too  late  and  tall. 

If  we  could  but  get  a  crimson  Desgranges  the  gain 
would  indeed  be  great.  The  cream  of  the  section  may 
be  found  in  a  dozen  varieties,  but  selections  for  ordinary 
outdoor  culture  should  not  be  made  from  plants  grown 
in  pots  under  glass.  The  varieties  want  to  be  seen 
growing  out  in  the  open,  planted  out.  We  have  had 
this  year  a  very  delightful  autumn  season  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  that  fact  should  encourage  those  having 
gardens  to  plant  freely  of  the  autumn  bloomers. — A.  1). 
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A  Large  Calathea. 

Few  if  any  of  the  Calatheas  are  more  widely  grown  or 
better  known  than  Calathea  zebrina,  and  one  frequently 
sees  large  pieces  of  it  in  pots  ;  but  when  planted  out  it 
has  more  scope  for  development,  and  increases  not 
only  in  width,  but  bears  leaves  of  handsome  pro¬ 
portions,  and  if  just  sufficient  shade  is  given  the 
colouration  of  the  foliage  is  also  fine.  The  natural 
hue  is  of  a  light  velvety  green,  barred  with  greenish 
purple  ;  but  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  too  much 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow 
hue  characteristic  of  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
piece  was  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  a  warm  fernery  at 
Rosenheim,  Guernsey,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  General  Huysche. 
Such  was  its  rate  of  increase  and  the  size  it  attained, 
that  half  of  it  had  to  be  cut  away  to  reduce  it  within 
limits  proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  house.  The 
piece  still  left  measures  8  ft.  across  each  way,  and  the 
foliage  is  perfect  in  colour. 


Cassia  coi'ymbosa. 

The  plant  now  well  known  in  gardens  under  this 
name  is  half-hardy,  and  is  not  only  a  highly  ornamental 
subject  for  indoor  culture,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  but  proves  highly  suitable  for  outdoor  culture 
during  the  summer  months.  A  bed  of  it  was,  till 
recently  at  least,  very  effective  and  simply  a  mass  of 
bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick,  Senecio  Petasites  and  Lavatera  arborea 
occupied  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed,  and  the  Cassia 
monopolised  all  the  rest,  in  fact,  leaving  but  very 
little  room  for  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  which 
would  soon  have  been  smothered  out  of  existence  had 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  been  continued  much 
longer  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  plants  are  not 
lifted,  the  frost  soon  puts  a  stop  to  the  contest. 
The  flowers  are  golden  yellow,  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  in  corymbs  terminating  short  lateral  shoots.  In 
planting  it  out,  plenty  of  room  should  be  afforded  to 
allow  of  its  attaining  its  best  development,  as  it 
flowers  up  to  the  very  last,  in  fact,  till  frost  occurs. 
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Ribston  Pippin  Apple. 

Complaints  are  often  made  that  this  favourite  old  Apple 
must  be  degenerating,  because  many  fail  to  grow  and 
fruit  it  satisfactorily.  It  seems,  however,  that  soil  and 
cultural  conditions  are  responsible  for  its  success  or 
failure  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  climate  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the  fruit.  We 
have  seen  the  trees  bearing  heavily  many  miles  north 
of  the  Tweed  ;  although,  of  course,  the  fruits  under 
those  conditions  never  colour  very  highly,  but  in  fact 
remain  green  to  the  last.  They,  however,  ripen  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  fruit-room,  and  are  as  acceptable  as  those 
that  mature  earlier  and  are  more  highly  coloured  in 
the  warmer  southern  counties.  In  the  latter  case  the 
fruit  becomes  dull  red,  and  afterwards  slightly  crimson 
on  the  exposed  side,  while  the  shaded  side  is  dull 
yellow,  more  or  less  streaked  with  red.  When  grown 
under  glass  the  conditions  are  considerably  changed. 
We  noted  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick  which  were  wholly 
yellow,  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour  than 
those  grown  out  of  doors. 

A  Floriferous  Loquat. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fruit  of  this  plant  in 
the  market ;  but  although  there  are  many  specimens 
in  the  country,  both  indoors  and  out,  they  seldom 
flower,  and  less  seldom  produce  fruit.  When  recently 
visiting  the  houses  and  grounds  of  Mrs.  General 
Huysche,  Rosenheim,  St.  Andrews,  Guernsey,  we  noted 
a  large  specimen  just  going  out  of  bloom.  There  were 
some  thirty  to  thirty-six  trusses,  but  just  at  that  stage 
when  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  fruits  are 
set.  The  tree  frequently  ripens  a  good  crop.  The 
flowers  smell  of  Hawthorn  when  at  their  best,  but  are 
not  particularly  showy  or  conspicuous.  The  species  is 
perhaps  best  known  under  the  name  of  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  but  Photinia  japonica  is  botanically  more 
correct.  Besides  Loquat,  there  are  several  other 
English  names,  such  as  Japan  Medlar  and  Japan 
Quince.  The  specimen  is  grown  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery,  and  is  of  considerable  size. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

The  recent  correspondence  relating  to  exhibits  often 
found  staged  as  “  Herbaceous  Plants”  at  horticultural 
exhibitions,  open  up — and  very  properly  too — a  knotty 
point,  which  must  frequently  perplex  many  of  our  best- 
known  judges,  for  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing 
an  exhibitor  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  his 
exhibits  contained  some  which  were  not  true  herbaceous 
plants,  when  for  certain  the  prize-winners  have  shown 
specimens,  perennial  both  in  stalks  and  roots.  The 
expression,  “  Herbaceous  Plants,”  according  to  custom, 
is  generally  understood  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
to  comprise  hardy  border  plants,  which  are  neither 
annuals  or  of  the  nature  of  shrubs  ;  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  is,  or  should  be,  near  enough  ;  but  to  be 
strict  and  correct,  an  excellent  definition  ot  the  term  is 
- — plants  which  have  annual  stalks,  with  biennial  or 
with  perennial  roots. —  W.  Nappe?-,  Chelsea. 

The  Peruvian  Swamp  Lily. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  of  Zephyranthes  Candida, 
which  was  introduced  not  from  Peru,  but  from  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1822.  'With  us  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
greenhouse  plant,  although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  it  in  sheltered  places  in  the  open  air.  It 
is,  moreover,  nearly  hardy  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  apparently  quite  at  home  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
for  we  saw  a  large  quantity  of  it  bedded  out  in  one  of 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders,  St.  Saviour’s  Road, 
J ersey.  The  beds  were  completely  covered  with  foliage 
of  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  and  the  white  flowers  were 
expanding  in  great  plenty.  -Ho  shelter  of  any  kind  is 
required,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  beds  were  in  an 
exposed  position,  quite  clear  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  where  Daffodils,  but  more 
especially  the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  are  planted  over  con¬ 
siderable  breadths. 

Schubertia  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of 
Physianthus  albens,  except  in  their  much  greater  size. 
The  corolla  is  longer,  and  therefore  more  conspicuously 
constricted  or  narrowed  in  the  middle,  from  whence  it 
widens  to  the  base  and  apex.  It  is  pure  white,  sweetly 
fragrant,  and  therefore  doubly  acceptable  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  foliage  is  dull  deep  green,  and  rather 
thickly  covered  with  long  grey  or  brown  hairs.  The 
plant  can  readily  be  grown  and  flowered  in  a  pot — 
indeed,  many  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family,  as 


well  as  other  climbers,  flower  best  when  they  are  rather 
restricted  in  the  matter  of  root  room.  If  grown  in  a 
small  pot,  the  long  slender  stems  may  be  accommodated 
by  tying  them  round  a  framework  of  wire,  of  a  size  and 
shape  commensurate  with  the  convenience  of  the 
grower.  A  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in 
the  stove  at  Kew. 

Pentstemons. 

A  group  of  several  varieties  of  Pentstemons  were  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  They  were  cut  from  the  open 
border,  and  exhibited  various  colours,  such  as  purple, 
crimson-purple,  scarlet,  rose-pink,  and  carmine,  all 
generally  white  in  the  throat  or  partly  so.  Considering 
the  lateness  of  the  season  they  were  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  show  what  might  be  done  with  Pentstemons 
with  the  object  of  getting  cut  flowers  in  autumn,  while 
they  are  equally  serviceable  for  garden  decoration.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  for  the  strain. 

Berberis  Thunbergii. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small,  yellow,  and  as 
a  rule,  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  several  others, 
because  partially  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  latter 
is,  however,  exceedingly  ornamental  when  fading  in  the 
autumn,  as  it  assumes  a  bright  crimson  hue.  The 
leaves  are  small,  obovate,  entire,  and  mostly  produced 
in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  spines  all  along  the  shoots. 
The  spines  are  mostly  simple  or  single,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  branched.  A  plant  of  it  in  its  autumn  garb 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  it. 

Potato  Disease  in  Inverness-shire. 
Potato  lifting,  which  is  now  about  over  in  this  district, 
was  rather  disheartening  work  this  season,  the  crop 
being  so  much  destroyed  by  the  disease,  very  few  kinds 
escaping  its  ravages.  In  the  fields  one  of  the  varieties 
that  withstood  it  most  is  The  Bruce,  a  sort  raised  a 
few  years  ago  and  which  is  apparently  a  good  disease 
resister.  Magnum  Bonum,  Grampian,  Blues,  Yellow 
Rock,  and  even  Seour-na-Lapich,  all  suffered  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  crop,  apart  from  the 
disease,  is  considerably  behind  that  of  last  year  ;  the 
summer  throughout  being  so  cold  and  wet  did  not  suit 
them,  and  they  are  consequently  neither  so  large  nor 
plentiful.  In  the  garden  the  kinds  that  withstood  the 
disease  best  are  the  American  Early  Rose  and  Model. 
All  other  kinds  planted,  including  Walker’s  Regent, 
Red  [Bog,  Fortyfold  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  all 
more  or  less  affected,  and  the  earlier  kinds,  when  the 
disease  attacked  them,  became  soft  and  pulpy  and 
entirely  useless.  The  later  kinds,  however,  although 
affected  with  disease,  are  quite  hard,  the  disease  being 
not  so  very  deep  into  them. — A.  McKintosh,  Erchless, 
Beauly. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

MULBERRY. 

The  New  American  is  one  of  the  very  best  Mulberries 
for  cultivation  in  the  north.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous 
and  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  pleasant 
quality.  The  fruit  is  black  at  full  maturity,  1J  ins.  in 
length,  and  evenly  cylindrical.  It  ripens  during  July 
and  early  August. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  Mulberry.  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  tell  me  that  they  have  handled  it  about  ten 
years.  A  tree  upon  their  grounds  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
measures  several  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk  and  is  regularly  loaded  with  the  long  and  pretty 
fruits.  It  is  considerably  grown  in  California. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Mulberry  is  not  more  generally 
known  and  cultivated.  It  succeeds  under  any  ordi¬ 
nary  treatment,  and  its  sweet  and  juicy  fruits,  ripen¬ 
ing  through  four  to  six  weeks,  add  a  pleasant  variety  to 
the  fruit  garden.  The  fruit  is  unknown  in  our  markets, 
although  many  inferior  ones  are  common.  The  New 
American  Downing  (Downing’s  Everbearing),  Johnson, 
and  Hicks  (Hicks’  Everbearing)  are  the  most  reliable 
varieties.  The  Downing  originated  upon  the  Hudson 
with  the  Downings  from  the  seed  of  the  famous  Morus 
multicaulis,  which  was  introduced  to  feed  silkworms. 
Of  late  years  the  Russian  Mulberry  has  been  wudely 
disseminated,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  worthless,  it 
will  be  likely  to  prejudice  many  people  against  the 
Mulberry.  The  wild  species,  Morus  rubra,  has  long 
been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  greater  attention. 


The  Mulberry  thrives  best  in  a  good  sandy  loam. 
Three  or  four  trees  will  ordinarily  supply  a  family. 
The  tree  requires  little  pruning  or  care.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  either  of  the  recent  wood  or  of 
roots.  It  is  also  grafted.  It  is  a  long-lived  tree,  and 
it  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  specimens  of  the  old-fashioned  White 
Mulberry  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  25  ft.  high. 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  hardy  in  Michigan,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 

As  ornamental  trees,  the  Mulberries  possess  merit. 
They  are  particularly  conspicuous  because  of  the 
curious  and  various  lobing  of  the  leaves.  Individual 
trees  vary  much  in  style  of  leaf,  even  of  the  same 
species,  and  the  lobing  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
branches  is  often  different  from  that  on  the  lower  ones. 
A  batch  of  Mulberry  seedlings  often  presents  an 
interesting  study  in  this  direction.  Mulberries  are 
among  the  last  trees  to  leaf  out  in  spring,  but  in  late 
summer,  when  most  other  plants  have  lost  their  special 
charms,  the  Mulberry  begins  to  ripen  its  sweet  and 
curious  fruits.  In  most  varieties  the  fruits  ripen 
successively  through  a  number  of  weeks.  I  picked 
the  last  fruits  from  a  large  Mulberry  tree  this  year  in 
September.  This  habit  of  continuous  ripening  obscures 
the  amount  of  fruit  which  a  Mulberry  tree  bears.  A 
member  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  stated  at  the  last  meeting  that  he  has  a  tree 
which  bears  ten  bushels  in  one  season. — L.  H.  B.,  in 
The  American  Garden. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  ADD  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Amongst  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate  or  Cattleya 
house  very  few  plants  require  so  much  room  as  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum,  for  when  grown  in  the  same  compost 
as  Chrysanthemums,  they  increase  in  size  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  manner.  Of  the  popularity  of  this  Orchid  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  a  plant  found  in  the  majority 
of  collections  large  or  small  ;  and  whether  a  plant  is 
grown  in  an  8-in.  pot,  producing  a  couple  of  flower 
spikes,  or  is  grown  and  flowered  as  luxuriantly  as  the 
one  shown  at  the  Temple,  from  Baron  Schroder’s  match¬ 
less  collection,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  each  appreciated 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  also  for 
their  enduring  character,  as  they  retain  their  beauty 
for  at  least  three  months.  Any  plants  which  are  not 
pushing  up  flower  spikes  at  this  time  may  probably  be 
helped  to  do  so  by  keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  for  a 
week  or  two. 

Plants  of  Coelogyne  cristata  with  forward  flower 
spikes  should  be  afforded  extra  warmth  if  they  are 
required  in  flower  by  Christmas.  Deudrobium  nobile 
and  D.  heterocarpum,  as  well  as  D.  Ainsworthii  and 
D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  having  enjoyed  a 
good  rest,  are  now  pushing  flower  buds,  and  should  be 
still  kept  dry,  only  water  enough  being  afforded  to 
prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs.  They  will  all 
doubtless  be  welcome  next  month  when  their  flowers 
are  properly  developed.  Where  possible,  all  watering 
of  the  plants  should  be  done  in  the  morning  now  that 
we  are  near  the  winter,  and  very  little  damping  down 
will  be  needed  in  the  afternoons  of  dull  foggy  days, 
except  in  houses  where  much  fire-heat  is  used. 

Temperatures  will  now  be  as  follows  : — East  Indian 
House,  70°  by  day,  65°  at  night ;  Cattleya  house,  65° 
by  day,  58°  at  night ;  cool  or  Odontoglossum  house, 
55°  by  day,  4S°  at  night.  —  IV.  P. 

Orchids  in  Light  and  Shade. 

In  Mr.  Brown’s  notes  from  AriHarroeh,  at  p.  109,  we 
are  told  that,  though  the  weather  has  been  anything 
but  bright  in  that  locality,  the  growths  made  by  the 
Cattleyas  are  very  satisfactory,  and  this  fact  seems  to 
have  set  Mr.  Brown  considering  whether  a  bright  or  a 
dull  season  is  the  best  for  the  well-being  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  For  my  part  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  house  is  darker  when  shaded 
in  bright  weather,  than  when  unshaded  because  of 
the  absence  of  bright  sunshine,  and  therefore  the 
balance  is  on  the  side  of  the  weather  when  shading 
need  not  be  used  ;  but  1  think  we  shall  both  agree  also 
that  after  the  plants  have  made  their  growths,  and  the 
days  are  getting  shorter,  they  are  all  the  better  for 
such  an  autumn  as  we  have  recently  passed  through, 
when  they  may  benefit  by  sun  unshaded.  As  regards 
the  white  Lselia  anceps,  it  cannot  well  be  too  bright 
for  the  plants  if  they  are  to  flower  freely,  and  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  fierce  sun  they 
can  stand  without  scorching,  provided  they  are  always 
accustomed  to  being  grown  without  shade. —  W.  P. 
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Cypripedium  Arnoldianum. 

Tins  is  a  new  hybrid  between  C.  Yeitchii  (superbiens) 
and  C.  concolor.  Leaves  4  ins.  long  by  2  ins.  wide, 
light  green,  with  hieroglyphic-like  tesselation  of  dark 
green,  stem  5  ins.  high,  dark  brown  with  white  short 
down.  Ovary,  six-ribbed  ;  slightly  downy.  Flowers 
large,  measuring  nearly  4  ins.  across  the  petals. 
Dorsal  sepal  nearly  round,  slightly  recurved  on  the 
sides,  lemon  colour  at  the  base,  extending  upwards. 
The  veins  are  of  vinous  purple,  slightly  shading  over 
the  ground  colour.  The  lower  sepal  is  of  the  same 
colour,  only  the  veins  are  not  so  pronounced.  Petals 
2  ins.  long,  very  broad,  the  inner  portion  lemon  colour, 
while  the  outer  portion  is  shaded  with  vinous  purple  ; 
three-fourths  of  the  inner  circle  is  covered  all  over  with 
dark  spots,  as  in  C.  Veitchii.  Lip  is  long,  with  narrow 
opening  ;  bright  lemon-yellow  at  the  base  with  deep 
vinous  purple  veins  and  dottings  in  the  upper  part. 
The  column  is  light  green,  and  the  staminode,  which  is 
horse- shoe  shape,  lemon-yellow,  with  purple  border. 
This  beautiful  hybrid,  which  is  well  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  was  raised  at  Short  Hills,  in 
less  than  two  years.  This  is  the  quickest  time  on 
record  for  Cypripediums,  and  especially  so  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  C.  concolor,  one  of  the  parents  of  this  hybrid, 
is  a  very  slow  grower.  Another  noteworthy  tact  is 
that  this  is  the  first  distinct  hybrid  of  American 
origin  that  was  raised  in  a  greenhouse  open  to  the 
public  in  general,  also  that  it  was  reared  by  a  young 
man,  Joseph  Manda,  Jun.,  whose  age  is  less  than  the 
time  it  takes  the  average  Cattleya  to  flower  from  seed. 
This  beautiful  distinct  hybrid  is  appropriately  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Hicks  Arnold,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  an 
ardent  amateur  of  choice  Orchids. —  TV.  A.  Manda ,  in 
The  American  Florist. 

Bulbophyllum  amplum. 

The  young  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  short, 
oblong,  and  covered  with  sheaths  ;  but  the  old  ones 
are  naked  and  strongly  ridged.  A  pair  of  elliptic 
deep  green  leaves  are  borne  on  the  top  of  the  young 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  scape  is  terminal  and  one-flowered. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  elongate,  and  pale  yellow, 
closely  and  finely  spotted  with  purple  ;  the  lateral  ones 
are  incurved,  and  somewhat  concave  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  linear,  erect,  smaller  but  similar  in  colour  to 
the  sepals.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  and  rather  a 
curious  organ,  as  the  lateral  lobes  are  pale  yellowish,  or 
nearly  white  and  closely  spotted  with  purple,  while  the 
terminal  lobe  is  large  and  deep  blackish  violet.  The 
column  is  also  heavily  spotted  with  purple  in  front. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  for  it  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  White),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  when  he  showed  it  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  a  fortnight  ago. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  Lindeni. 

The  sepals  of  this  pretty  variety  are  very  pale  lilac, 
indeed  almost  white.  The  petals  are  ovate-elliptic, 
lilac-purple,  and  closely  netted  with  silvery  white  veins 
all  over.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  lined  with 
purple  and  yellow  in  the  tube,  with  a  bright  yellow 
blotch  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  same. 
Externally  the  tube  is  of  a  deep  purple.  A  plant  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  M.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  who 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  variety.  The  flowers 
it  may  he  stated  are  of  medium  size  for  the  species,  hut 
may  increase  in  size  as  the  plant  gets  established. 

- - - 
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Royal  Horticultural.— October  28 th. 

The  severe  frost  that  occurred  on  Monday,  but  more 
especially  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  no  doubt  prevented 
exhibitors  from  bringing  out  their  more  tender  plants. 
As  it  was,  the  hulk  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of 
Chrysanthemums  mostly  in  the  cut  state,  also  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Pernettyas  in  fruit,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
vegetables.  A  few  Orchids  were  exhibited,  mostly 
Cattleyas. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Crasp,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimborne,  Canford  Manor, 
Dorset,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  with 
their  foliage,  and  arranged  on  an  elevated  stand.  Some 
of  his  best  represented  varieties  were  Lord  Wolseley, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Empress  of  India,  amongst  incurved 
sorts,  while  Japanese  varieties  were  represented  by 
Mons.  Astorg,  Thunberg,  Elaine,  and  Edwin  Molyneux. 
A  more  tastefully  arranged  stand  was  that  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 


land,  Syon  House,  Brentford.  The  flowers  were  cut  with 
foliage,  and  tastefully  interspersed  with  Palms  and  small 
Ferns.  His  finer  blooms  were  Avalanche,  Elaine, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Chang,  Florence  Piercy,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  This  novel 
and  tasteful  arrangement  secured  for  him  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  a  larger  group  arranged  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  but  the  blooms  were  much 
more  steeply  graded  from  front  to  back,  all  except  the 
first  row  being  much  elevated  above  the  stand.  Fine 
Japanese  kinds  were  Yiviand  Morel,  Avalanche,  Ex¬ 
position  de  Troyes,  W.  Tricker,  and  Eugenie  Gait. 
Yery  novel  in  their  way  are  L’Automne  and  Mrs.  Ja3. 
Carter.  Messrs.  J.  Laing&Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  plants  in  pots,  mostly  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum,  including  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Violet 
Tomlin,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie  Hoste.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor, 
Twickenham  Road,  Isleworth,  for  a  large  group  of 
Cyclamens  occupying  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the 
middle  table.  At  one  end  of  the  group  was  a  smaller 
one  consisting  of  a  strain  the  leaves  of  which  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  surface  of  a  silvery  grey,  while 
the  flowers  were  of  various  colours.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  a  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
someof  which  wereinfruit,  including  Hollies,  Pernettyas, 
Cotoneasters,  and  others.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  beautiful 
and  finely  berried  group  of  dwarf  Pernettyas  in  eight 
varieties,  differing  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  berries. 
Some  of  the  more  distinct  were  Pernettya  mucronata 
alba,  P.  m.  elegans,  P.  m.  purpurea,  P.  m.  lilacina, 
P.  m.  macrocarpa,  and  P.  m.  rosea.  A  collection  of 
new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead.  Some  of  the  finer  of 
them  were  Miss  Annie  Hartshorn,  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster,  Lady  Fortescue,  Achievement,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Lane,  the  first  and  two  last  being  Japanese  forms. 
Some  interesting  as  well  as  showy  and  curious  flowers 
were  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  includ¬ 
ing  Solandra  grandiflora  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers 
fading  to  buff,  Ipomsea  Horsfallise  Briggsii,  Cleome 
heptaphylla,  Philodendron  Simsii,  and  P.  dolosum.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bridger,  Penshurst 
Place,  Tonbridge,  for  a  box  of  blooms  of  a  border 
Carnation  named  Saccharissa  cut  on  the  27th  of  October 
from  the  open  ground.  Flowers  of  Helianthus  tuberosus 
(very  seldom  seen)  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Harding, 
Orton  Hall  Gardens,  Peterborough. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Linden, 
Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  for  a  collection  of  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Warocqueana,  including  C.  W.  formosa, 
C.  W.  delicata,  C.  W.  Victoria,  C.  W.  amcena,  also 
C.  Dowiana  Lindeni  and  C.  granulosa  Russelliana. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  unnamed  varieties  of 
C.  Warocqueana  showing  considerable  variation.  The 
latter  Cattleya  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Atkinson,  Aigburth,  Liverpool  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Coombes, 
The  Gardens,  Himley  Hall,  Dudley  ;  R.  Young,  Esq., 
Fringilla,  Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool  ;  and  W.  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.,  Ghyllbank,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 
R.  Young,  Esq.,  also  showed  three  spikes  of  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  bearing  in  the  aggregate  thirty-one  dark 
and  finely-coloured  flowers,  for  which  he  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation.  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
East  Dulwich,  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  box 
of  blooms  of  different  varieties  of  Laffia  Perrinii. 
Odontoglossum  grande  was  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Nicolls,  258,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  very  large 
head  of  Carters’  Extra  Early  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Bedfont,  showed  specimens  of  Nouveau 
Poiteau  Pear  and  Granger’s  Winter  Pearmain  Apple, 
receiving  a  Cultural  Commendation  in  each  case  for 
the  fineness  of  the  specimens.  Mr.  Colbourne,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  showed  a  dish  of  Strawberry  Noble.  Mr. 
Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford,  exhibited  Laxton’s  Chou  de 
Bedford  and  a  quantity  of  a  white-skinned  Jerusalem 
Artichoke.  A  seedling  Grape  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Smythe,  The  Gardens,  Basing  Park,  Hants.  A  box  of 
Apples,  named  Ashtead  Park  Seedling,  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey.  Cheltenham  Green- 
Top  Beet,  a  very  dark  variety,  was  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Wythes.  A  large  collection  of  Potatos  was  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  including  amongst  the  kidneys  clean  samples 
of  Perfection,  Stanley,  Tit  Bits,  Victory,  The  Poor 
Man’s  Friend,  and  Mottled  Beauty.  Good  specimens 
of  round  varieties  were  Goldfinder,  Mr.  Balfour,  Tennis- 


ball,  Plymouth  Rock,  Triumph,  and  Winnebago.  From 
the  Society’s  gardens  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Endive  were  also  brought  up,  including  some  broad¬ 
leaved  kinds,  such  as  Fine  Laciniated  Souviers,  White 
Curled,  Ever  White  Curled,  Imperial  Curled,  and 
Rouen  or  Staghorn.  The  cut-leaved  Endives  were  in 
many  cases  very  distinct,  especially  Moss  Fine  Curled, 
Green  Very  Fine  Parisian,  Summer,  and  other  varieties. 
All  were  shown  in  pots. 


North  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Aberdeen,  on  the  27th  inst.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith  presided. 
The  chief  business  on  the  agenda  card  was  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Donald,  gardener,  Denmore,  on  “The  Gooseberry.” 
After  giving  an  interesting  history  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Donald  went  on  to  speak  of  its  cultivation.  It  is  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  its  varieties  are  capable  of 
being  endlessly  multiplied,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
kinds  having  been  cultivated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  while  at  the  present  time,  said  Mr.  Donald,  the 
lists  of  exhibitors  contain  as  many  as  300.  As  far  as 
weight  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  maximum 
had  been  reached  in  1852  in  the  variety  named  London, 
the  figure  being  37  dwts.  7  grains.  Since  then  the 
tendency  has  been  backward,  the  next  heaviest  being 
that  of  the  “  Bobby  ”  of  last  year,  which  scaled  29 
dwts.  These  berties,  however,  are  quite  unnatural  in 
their  size,  being  produced  by  special  cultivation. 

The  Gooseberry  possesses  four  different  habits  of 
growth,  viz.,  upright,  pendulous,  spreading,  and  the 
large-fruiting  varieties  termed  “Lancashire  sorts,” 
which  are  of  a  drooping  or  horizontal  nature.  Of  all 
the  modes  of  training,  none  will  yield  heavier  crops 
than  the  bush  form,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  recommended 
what  is  generally  termed  quarter  planting  as  preferable 
over  all  others  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  time 
the  Gooseberry  is  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  soils  ;  but, 
speaking  for  himself,  he  had  found  the  best  results  in  a 
calcareous  soil  or  sandy  loam— one  rather  inclined  to  be 
dry  than  wet.  Mr.  Donald  then  proceeded  to  speak  in 
detail  on  quarter  planting,  dealing  with  trenching  of 
new  plantations,  the  space  allowed  to  each  plant, 
manuring,  and  the  prevention  of  over-crowding.  In 
regard  to  growth  and  training,  the  chief  care  was  the 
prevention  of  over-luxuriance,  and  he  gave  certain 
instructions  in  regard  to  pruning.  He  went  on  to  refer 
to  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  the  plant  was  exposed, 
mentioning  in  particular  birds,  the  only  preventative 
from  which  was  netting  ;  cold,  from  which  there  was 
little  or  no  safeguard,  save  the  very  obvious  one  of 
canvas  covers  ;  insects,  such  as  wasps,  the  remedy  for 
which  was  to  kill  the  queen  wasps  in  spring,  and  exter¬ 
minate  as  opportunity  offered  ;  caterpillars,  the  greatest 
of  all  pests,  being  best  coped  with  by  the  application  to 
the  plants  of  hellebore  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb. 
to  every  100  bushes. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  berry, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  an  acre,  containing  1,210  plants 
in  a  good  season,  should  yield  £120,  but  speaking 
generally,  the  average  return  was  something  like  £75. 
With  reference  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry  of  other  countries,  he  did  not  think  that  this 
country  had  any  serious  competition  to  meet.  He  then 
made  some  remarks  on  the  uses  of  the  fruit,  and  gave 
a  number  of  hints  in  regard  thereto.  The  yellow, 
green,  and  white  varieties  were  mostly  used  in  a  fresh 
state,  being  generally  of  a  sweeter  and  more  palatable 
nature.  The  smaller  sorts  of  the  red  were  preferred  for 
making  into  jams  ;  unripe  berries  of  all  kinds  being 
equally  adaptable  for  the  making  of  jellies,  &c.  In 
the  matter  of  over-production,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  present  supply  would  be  nothing  to  the  demand 
were  the  nature  of  the  fruit  better  understood,  and 
better  managed. 

He  would  suggest  as  an  interesting  matter  for  the 
fruit  committee  of  that  association  to  make  a  specialty 
of  raising  new  varieties,  flavour  and  the  maintaining 
of  flavour  being  the  chief  points  in  view.  Prizes  might 
be  offered  for  varieties  possessing  merits  over  existing 
varieties.  New  methods  of  preserving  ought  also  to 
be  sought.  Why,  he  asked,  were  not  the  berries 
preserved  in  a  dry  state  as  well  as  a  liquid  ?  H4  also 
spoke  of  the  manufacture  from  the  Gooseberry  of  brandy 
and  wine  ;  and  while  he  might  not  commend  this  he 
thought  a  good  cordial  or  temperance  beverage  could 
be  made  from  the  berry.  The  demand  for  fruit,  he 
said,  was  growing,  and  if  cultivators  did  not  keep  their 
weather-eye  open,  they,  together  with  their  fruit  produc- 
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ing  privileges,  would  be  nowhere.  He  concluded  his  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  by  commending  to  amateur  growers  the 
culture  of  the  berry  as  an  interesting  and  profitable  re¬ 
creation.  A  discussion  followed,  and  at  the  close  Mr. 
Donald  was  thanked  very  warmly  for  his  paper.  Mr. 
Minty,  Canal  Road,  exhibited  two  beautiful  specimens  of 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the  outside,  which  showed 
the  mildness  of  the  season.  Mr.  Grigor,  Fairfield,  had 
forward  a  bunch  of  Strawberry  blooms.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

- «*=g<— - 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  GARDENERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  on  October  20th,  the 
evening  was  set  apart  for  exhibition  and  discussion,  the 
committee  having  decided  that  occasional  nights  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
and  flowers  especially  ;  and  for  answering  questions, 
and  discussions.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  sent  some  well-grown  and 
flowered  examples  of  winter-blooming  Begonias,  and 
winter-blooming  Carnations  Duke  of  Fife  and  "Winter 
Cheer,  both  very  fine  scarlet  varieties,  the  latter  of 
dwarf  habit.  Mr.  Burberry,  the  Orchid  grower  at 
Highbury,  contributed  some  excellent  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Cattleya  Warocqueana,  C.  aurea,  some 
Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums,  and  a  fine  Oncidium 
varicosum.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  sent  a 
goodly  lot  of  cut  herbaceous  and  other  blooms,  in 
which  Veronica  salicifolia,  Dianthus  superbus  nanus, 
Phygelius  capensis,  and  Tricyrtis  hirta  were  conspi¬ 
cuous,  also  some  fine  seedling  tuberous  Begonias. 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Solihull  Nurseries,  contributed 
new  Single  Dahlias  and  their  new  white  Pompon  ; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Vertigans,  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  and  a  fine 
lot  of  Ranunculus,  planted  so  late  as  July  ;  and  Mr. 
Burden  sent  an  excellent  sample  of  Sutton’s  Windsor 
Castle  Kidney  Potato,  a  good  new  variety,  and  several 
fine  pods  of  Sutton’s  Mammoth  White  Runner  Beans. 
Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  some 
fine  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  especially  Henry  Cannell, 
Mr.  Harrison  Carter,  Miss  Annie  Goddard,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Douglas,  terra-cotta  colour,  and  very  distinct. 
These  are  all  most  welcome  acquisitions.  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  sent  some  new  October-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  notably  Rose  Laing,  Coral  Queen,  Beauty 
of  Hull,  Amelia  Clibran,  and  Souvenir  de  M.  Menier. 

- - 

THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF  ON 

SEEDS. 

The  import  duties  on  seeds,  as  provided  by  the 
McKinlay  Bill,  which  came  into  effect  on  October  6th, 
are  as  follows: — “Garden  seeds’,  agricultural  seeds, 
and  other  seeds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.”  This  is  the  old 
rate.  The  following  are  on  the  free  list: — “Seeds: 
Anise,  Canary,  Caraway,  Cardamon,  Coriander, 
Cotton,  Cummin,  Fennel,  Fenugreek,  Hemp  (old  rate 
i  cent,  per  pound),  Horehound,  Mustard,  Rape,  St. 
John’s  Bread  or  Bean,  Sugar-Beet,  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Sorghum  or  Sugar  Cane  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and 
grass  seeds  (old  rate  20  per  cent.)  ;  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots,  not  edible  ;  all  ■  the  foregoing  not  specially 
provided  for.” 

Previous  to  the  bill  taking  effect,  the  two 
largest  seed  houses  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  were 
busily  engaged  in  freighting  from  Canada  all  the  Peas 
grown  there  for  them.  The  Cape  Vincent  Seed 
Company  had  four  schooners  carrying  Peas  day  and 
night. 

The  following  are  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
affecting  plants,  nursery  stock  and  bulbs  : — “  Plants, 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  all  kinds  commonly  known 
as  nursery  stock,  not  specially-  provided  for,  ”  must  now 
pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valo'rem.  These 
were  formerly  admitted  free.  On  the  free  list  we  find 
“Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  Palms,  and 
other  plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers 
or  decorative  purposes.”  In  another  paragraph  in  the 
free  list  appears  the  line  “Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots, 
not  edible,  not  specially  provided  for.” 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 


Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  Jides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  .for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all"  legibly 
numbered. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Grape. — H.  Louth :  It  is  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  a  very 
fine  quality  Grape,  but  which  many  fail  to  thoroughly  colour. 
It  wants  considerably  more  light  and  heat  than  can  be  given  in 
the  house  you  describe. 

Insect. — TV.  J.  Thornton  :  Not  the  common  cockroach,  but  the 
American  one,  Periplaneta  Americana,  a  most  destructive  pest 
in  plant  houses,  and  most  certainly  to  be  kept  out  of  Orchid 
houses.  Put  some  jars  containing  some  strong  smelling  syrup 
in  the  house,  or  get  one  of  Birkenhead’s  Beetle  Traps,  which  is 
a  very  good  one. 

Leucophyton  Brownie  —  .7.  Maldren :  Put  the  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass,  and  keep  them  in  a  light,  warm 
corner  of  the  greenhouse.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  that  way,  put 
the  stock  plants  into  a  little  heat  in  spring,  and  take  the  cut¬ 
tings  when  they  have  grown  a  little,  putting  them  under  a  bell- 
glass  as  before.  The  plant  requires  greenhouse  treatment  in 
winter. 

Names  of  Fruits. —  Pyrus :  1,  Scorpion;  2,  Rymer ;  3, 
Warner’s  King ;  4,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  5,  not  recognised ;  6, 
Flower  of  Kent ;  7,  Lucombe’s  Pine  Apple  (?).  Perth :  1,  Old 
Hawthornden  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel.  TV.  E.  C.  :  1.  Ecklinville  Seed¬ 
ling  ;  2,  Stirling  Castle  (?) ;  3,  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  4,  Hollandbury  ; 
5,  Stone’s  or  Loddington  Seedling  ;  6  Golden  Noble.  C.  Davis : 
1,  Thompson’s ;  3,  Stunner  Pippin  ;  4,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ;  5,  Lord 
Derby;  6,  Hawthornden.  X. :  1,  Hacon’s  Incomparable  ;  2, 
Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Doyenne  Gris. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  J.  D.  TV.  :  1,  Veronica  Andersoni  varie- 
gata  ;  2,  Hiemanthus  albiflos. 

Communications  Received.  —  W.  T.  (many  thanks)— R.  G. — 
W.  D.—  E.  R,  J.— L.  L.— H.  C.— H.  J.  J. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVE]). 

W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N.— Roses, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la Megisserie,  Paris. — 
Special  list  of  Gladioli,  and  other  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  rooted 
plants. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  27th. 

Messrs;  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  steady  sale 
for  Alsike  and  White  Clover  at  full  prices.  Red 
Clover  and  Trefoil  steady,  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 

October  29th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  .  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4  |  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  |  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  !  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  -  .2  0 

Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  per  lb.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ _ per  bun.  0  6 

Pctatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  6  0  9  0  Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  CO 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Paims  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz. 

Erica,  various  ..'1oz.  12  0  IS  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Evergreens, invi  ,,doz.6  0  24  0  Rhodanthe  ..per  dcz. 

Ferns, invar., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . £-sieve 

Currant,  black, "jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  75  0 
Peaches..  ..per  dozen  3  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  SC 

Asters . 12  buns.  4  0  9  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  4  0  12  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Eneharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not,  12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  10  30 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  . 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette  . .  12  bun.  10  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe . 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..perdoz.  10  2  0 

—  Red,  dozen  bunches  6  0  SO 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  3  0  12  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs. 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
Violets  (Fnch.).Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  3  6 
- dark  .  10  20 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 
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SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hoses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

PRICED  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


AM  Bulbs  value  5s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free. 


HARDILY -GROWN 


TRUE  TO  NAME 

LARGEST  STOCK 
IN  THE  KINGDOM, 
Including  all 
ths  most  Popular  and 
Profitable 

Kinds  in  Cultivation. 


Descriptive  Priced  List  Free  on  application. 

DlCKSONS  ^..Chester 


(Limited). 


FREE 


’-zzi 
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CARRIAGE. 
PACKAGE. 
CATALOGUES. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme 


C/2 

az> 

CO  CD 

QQ  « 


STRAWS  ERRIES. 

Strong  Hoots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
EICHAED  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 

DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur's  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VA1T  MEEEBEEK  &  Co., HillegoaK Holland). 


FRUIT  TREES— FRUIT  TREES. 


hugh  Loiar  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  TTntrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS  —Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  PROLIFIC— Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large— Quality  Good— Prices  Moderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jeviellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treament  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 


[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeling  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  must  earnestly  advise  any  friends  who  have  not  ordered  to 

BUY  AT  ONCE, 

As  the  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual  this  year,  and 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  October  as  possible  to  get  the 

hpqf  rpQnlt<i 

S  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 
Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding-  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Red, 
Is.  9d. ;  White,  2s.  3d.  doz.,  or  11s.,  13s.  and  16s.  100; 
Choice  Mixture  of  all  Colours.  12s.  6d.  100. 

TULIPS  being  finer  than  usual  this  season,  are  strongly 
recommended.  Choice  Mixed  Single,  5s.  6d.  100.  Best 
Mixed  Double,  5s.  6d.  100-  Second  Quality,  3s.  6d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 
Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Eirmingliam. 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 


Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  now  ready. 

We  have  taken  over  Fifty  Prizes  at  the  leading 
shows  this  year. 

12  BEST  NAMED  VARIETIES 

(including  Germania), 

Post  Free  for  6s.  6 cl. 

THOMSON  &  Co., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM, 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(J#SB  e©WA,EE),  Biasitsd., 

OFFER  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

tf'DADE  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  all  the 

UltorE  wISilEwi  leading  kinds,  both  in  Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes. 

TEA  PfTIlQES  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  the  best 
1  E  S\  saUQEwi  varieties.  The  plants  are  clean, 
healthy,  and  vigorous. 

FERNS.  A  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices. 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  great 

variety,  and  all  clean  and  liealthy. 

ALL  AT  MOST  REASON  ABLE  PRICES. 

Catalogues  free,  on  application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VIP E  YARD  ancl  NURSERIES, 

&AEST0N,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


Chrysanthemum  exhibition. 

Our  Collection  is  now  on  view, 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

InsggQtiQn.  cordially  invited » 
Railway  Stations.: 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 
nurSSes,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 


NOTICE. 


ff/ITTL  the  next  issue  of  The  (Gardening 
World  will  be  published,  gratis,  a 
supplementary  sheet  containing  portaits  of  the 
Officers  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  printed  on  toned  paper, 
in  the  best  style. 

With  the  same  number  will  also  be  pub¬ 
lished  a  Report  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Cen¬ 
tenary  Festival,  with  complete  Prize  List, 
Papers  read  at  the  Conference,  &c.,  &c. 

This  number  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  the  13th  and,  lJfth  inst,.,  and 
copies  can  be  obtained  through  all  Newsagents 
and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Publisher. 

Price  One  Penny;  post  free  Three-halfpence, 

Special  Advertisements  should  reach 
the  office,  if  possible,  by  Monday,  November 
10th, 


17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  10th. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  11th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Centenary  Festival  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (and  3  following 
days).  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Kingston,  Brighton, 
Eastbourne,  Leeds,  Watford,  South  London,  Lewes  and 
Truro  (all  2  days)  ;  and  Lambeth  (3  days).  Bulb  Sale  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday, November  12tli.-  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  and  Sevenoaks  (1  day);  and  Birmingham.  Croydon, 
Cornwall,  Dartford,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Guildford,  Hampstead, 
Bournemouth,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Northampton  and  Bath 
(all  2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Piotheroe  &  Morris's,  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  13th.  —  Centenary  Festival  Banquet  at 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  Westminster,  at  6  p.m.  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  at  Reading,  Birkenhead,  Crediton,  Dawlish,  and 
Taunton  (1  day);  and  Barnsley,  Cranbrook,  Southend, 
Southgate,  Wimbledon,  Teddington  and  Winchester  (2  days). 
Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms,  Cheapside  ;  and 
Pope  &  Son's  Rooms,  Birmingham. 

Friday,  November  14th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Sheffield, 
Eccles  and  Patrieroft,  Bolton,  Wellington  (Somerset) 
Hitchin,  Derby,  Dewsbury  and  Leicester  (2  days).  Orchid 
Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday1,  November  15th.—  Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  SteY-ens’  Rooms, 
London  ;  and  Pope  &  Son’s  Rooms,  Birmingham. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements, ~see  p.  158. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8tl, ,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOTPICS. 


* 


|The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Centenary  Festival. — Amidst  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions,  which 
will  be  as  plentiful  during  the  next  two 
weeks  as  the  most  ardent  lover  of  our 
autumn  floral  queen  can  desire,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  just  now  chief  interest  is 
centred  on  the  grand  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  will, 
in  thus  holding  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  a  four  days  show,  two  confer¬ 
ences,  and  a  banquet,  celebrate  in  its  own 
fitting  way  the  centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  into  England. 

What  the  Chrysanthemum  has  become  during 
the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
introduction  we  well  know.  Illustrations  well 
preserved  tell  us  in  exact  terms  what  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  when  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  we  all  know  what  it  is  now. 
I’robably  no  other  plant  has  made  the  same 
remarkable  progress  ;  indeed,  growers,  raisers 
and  importers  may  well  marvel  at  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  speculate  as  to  what 
yet  another  century  may  bring  forth.  For 
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us,  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  enough,  and  we 
are  content  with  what  we  have,  well  knowing 
that  should  our  successors  accomplish  for  the 
flower  all  that  the  present  generation  has 
done  relative  to  progress,  then  indeed  will 
the  Chrysanthemum  excel  all  our  highest 
anticipations. 

The  grand  show  of  next  week,  falling  as 
it  does  in  a  season  which  upon  the  whole 
seems  to  he  producing  exceptionally  fine 
flowers,  will  prove  a  specially  valuable  event 
for  the  marking  of  progress — the  taking  stock 
as  it  were  of  our  Chrysanthemum  forces. 
Not  only  shall  we  see  without  doubt  the 
grandest  show  of  the  flower  the  century  has 
produced,  but  equally  the  largest  gathering 
of  the  lovers  of  the  flower  yet  brought 
together.  We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
entire  area  of  the  floor  of  the  Aquarium 
Avill  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  as  so  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  an  effect  excelling  all  others 
in  extent  and  grandeur  is  thus  missed.  Had 
the  centre  seating  been  removed  and  the 
entire  floor  filled  Avith  tables  of  flowers  and 
groups  of  plants,  those  aaTlo  looked  down 
upon  the  scene  from  the  galleries  would  have 
been  enabled  to  exclaim,  “We  have  never 
before  seen  so  grand  a  display  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  may  never  look  upon  its  like 
again  !  ” 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  society  may,  in  the  remark¬ 
able  exhibition  about  to  be  held,  to  some 
extent  exhaust  the  energies  of  its  supporters, 
by  satiating  them.  That  may  be  true  enough 
for  a  season,  but  a  year  is  a  long  time  in  a 
man’s  life,  and  Avith  the  recurrence  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  yearly  comes  the 
same  old  craving  for  shows,  for  comparing 
notes,  and  specially  for  taking  stock  of  the 
progress  made  in  cultivation  and  in  varieties 
from  year  to  year.  Of  course  the  society 
cannot  possibly  maintain  efforts  of  this  kind 
periodically,  but  they  may  well  come  a  little 
oftener.  One  good  result  to  the  society 
that  we  look  for,  is  a  large  increase  in  its 
membership,  for  it  does  offer  to  those  Avho 
become  members,  more  of  attractions  for  the 
small  annual  subscription  than  does  any 
similar  society. 

ocal  Chrysanthemum^  Exhibitions. — Our 
provincial  and  suburban  readers  must  not 
imagine  that  in  so  strongly  drawing  attention 
to  the  Centenary  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  in  London  next  week, 
we  are  therefore  decrying  or  desiring  to 
minimise  the  value  of  the  local  shoAvs,  in 
the  success  of  which  they  are  so  deeply 
interested.  To  them  each  local  show  is  an 
event  of  the  first  importance,  and  apart  from 
such  special  or  personal  interest,  there  is  the 
more  important  and  patent  fact,  that  each 
of  those  local  shows  have  become  centres 
of  force  in  the  spreading  of  a  loAm  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  in  inculcating  a  higher  order 
of  taste  and  knowledge  in  culture  and  ex¬ 
hibiting. 

In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  north, 
the  larger  of  the  local,  or  properly  speaking, 
provincial  shoAvs,  are  really  grand  displays, 
which  run  very  hard  the  finest  of  our 
ordinary  metropolitan  'shoAvs.  Probably  the 
National  Society,  by  reason  of  its  central 
position,  its  large  membership,  and  its  national 
character,  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  societies ; 
but  still  in  the  country  some  have  a  notable 
reputation,  Avhich  is  not  at  all  likely  to  fade. 
In  most  of  the  local  Chrysanthemum  centres, 
during  the  coming  two  or  three  weeks,  there 
will  be  held  so  many  of  these  shows,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  accurate  accounts.  If 
in  one  direction  there  is  a  suspension,  in 
another  there  is  a  neAv  development,  so  that 
the  number  rather  increases  than  otherwise. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  should 
there  be  a  considerable  expansion  of  local 
societies  next  year.  So  many  groivers  and 


lovers  of  the  flower  Avill  be  attracted  to 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  Avhat  they  Avill 
see  Avill  so  stimulate  them  to  local  action, 
that  thus  many  neAv  societies  Avill  be  created, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Avill  be  popularised  and  extended.  We 
could  desire  no  better  result  than  this  from 
the  Centenary  celebration  of  the  present 
year.  _ 

^utumn  Vegetables. — One  of  the  great 
Jr~  features  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  November  Show,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  distinguishing  feature  next  Aveek,  is 
found  in  the  vegetable  classes,  in  Avliich  the 
very  best  groAvers  in  the  kingdom  compete. 
Of  course  provincial  societies  have  their  OAvn 
vegetable  displays  also,  but  probably  feiv  can 
produce  a  shoAv  of  such  specially  marked 
excellence  as  the  Royal  Aquarium  Avill  next 
Tuesday  display.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  exceeding  interest  which  attaches 
at  all  times  to  the  November  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Society  adds  largely  to  the 
attractions  which  bring  exhibitors  so  far  as 
Avell  as  ordinary  visitors,  hence  we  seem  to 
have  the  very  best  in  the  respective  classes 
the  kingdom  can  produce. 

Every  one  Avho  has  seen  the  Potato  com¬ 
petitions  admits  that  in  no  case  can  they  be 
anywhere  excelled,  and  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  some  of  our  noted  seed  firms  the  ordinary 
vegetable  competitions  excite  the  severest 
contest  for  the  prizes  offered,  quality  of  the 
finest  being  supplemented  by  admirable  taste 
in  displaying  the  exhibits.  Even  in  the  fruit 
department,  Grapes,  Apples  and  Pears  always 
present  a  most  attractive  feature,  so  that  fruit 
and  vegetables  combined  make  up  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest.  That 
these  competitions  will  be  considerable  this 
year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  especially  as  the 
Centenary  celebration  Avill  assist  to  attract 
croAvds  of  visitors  as  Avell  as  of  exhibitors. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  that  the  classes 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  are 
not  all  devoted  to  floAvers,  but  that  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  anachronism  a  society  specially 
originated  for  the  encouragement  of  one 
particular  autumn  floAver,  can  deATiate  a  little 
from  a  beaten  path  and  take  other  garden 
products  in  season  under  its  care  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Without  doubt  the  display  presented 
to  visitors  at  the  Aquarium  next  Aveek  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  shilling’s- 
Avortli  ever  seen  there. 

Tsoavn  Trees.- — It  is  but  natural  that  at  this 
season  of .  the  year  the  attention  of  urban 
authorities  should  be  called  to  the  subject  of 
planting  trees  in  toAvn  streets,  because  it  is 
the  proper  planting  season.  We  haAre  ample 
proof  that  there  is  no  lack  of  trees  which 
Avill  thrive  pretty  Avell  in  a  toAvn  atmosphere, 
Avhich  is  too  largely  an  atmosphere  of  fog  and 
smoke.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  very  time  when  toAvns  suffer  from  these 
evils  is  in  the  winter,  Avhen  deciduous  trees 
are  leafless,  hence  they  suffer  less  than  Avould 
be  the  case  Avere  the  visitations  to  come  Avhen 
the  trees  Avere  clothed  with  foliage.  The  tAvo 
chief  difficulties  Avhich  toAvn-planted  trees 
have  to  encounter  are  found  in  very  unfit 
soil  and  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

ToAvn  streets  are  noAv  largely  composed  of 
seAvers,  gas  and  Avater  pipes,  and  other 
subterranean  connections,  rubble,  clay,  gravel, 
concrete,  Avood-paving,  asphalte,  granite,  &c., 
all  of  Avhich  present  elements  absolutely  unfit 
for  tree  sustenance.  Probably  in  not  one 
street  in  a  thousand  in  all  the  kingdom  has 
proper  provision  been  made  for  trees,  whilst 
the  enormously  high  price  of  land  in  toAvns 
prevents  the  forming  of  those  broad  streets 
Avhich  are  so  essential  to  the  proper  groAvth 
of  trees.  As  it  is  Ave  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  trees  on  the  sides  of  streets,  some 
of  them  all  too  narrow,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  heads  exclude  the  essential  light 


from  windoAvs,  and  the  falling  leaves  in  the 
autumn  are  a  danger  and  nuisance  on  the 
footways. 

Trees  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of 
roadAvays  and  streets  to  form  proper  boule¬ 
vards,  where  also  an  ample-  area  could  be 
left  beneath  through  which  water  could 
percolate  freely  to  the  roots.  Unless  we  can 
give  the  trees  ample  room  and  the  roots 
plenty  of  water  we  must  always  look  for  an 

indifferent  result. 

- - 

Gardening-  Engagements. — Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  for 
the  last  six  and  a  half  years  foreman  with  Mr.  McDonald, 
Tayside,  as  gardener  to  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Muirton 
Bank,  Perth.  Mr.  F.  Fulford,  late  foreman  at  Hally  - 
burton  House,  Cupar  Angus,  N.B.,  as  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Palmerstown,  Straffan,  co.  Kildare. 

Mildness  of  the  Season  in  South  Wales. — Writing  on 
thelstinst.,  Mr.  H.  A.  Joy,  The  Gardens,  Falconhyrst, 
Penarth,  Glamorganshire,  says:— “As  showing  the 
mildness  of  the  season  in  South  Wales,  I  gathered  a  dish 
of  ripe  Strawberries,  twenty-eight  fruits,  from  the  open 
ground  to-day,  Nov.  1st,  and  thought  it  of  such  rare 
occurrence  as  to  be  worth  noting.” 

Chrysanthemum,  Louis  Boelimer. — We  learn  from 
America  that  Mr.  Spaulding  has  recently  sent  out  a 
notice  that  the  pink  ostrich  plume  Chrysanthemum, 
Louis  Boehmer,  a  hairy  one  like  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy, 
will  be  distributed  on  January  1st,  1891,  and  sub¬ 
sequently.  Unlike  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Louis  Boehmer 
is  described  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  growers. 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show.— We  are  requested 
to  state  that  there  will  be  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  at  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  ;  and  that  suitable  contributions  for  the  same 
will  be  gratefully  received  on  either  day  by  the  local 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins.  Parcels  should  be 
addressed  to  him  at  The  Rink,  Park  Lane,  Croydon. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Noble. — With  much  regret  we 
have  to  record  the  passing  away  of  another  notable 
patron  of  horticulture  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Noble, 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  on  the  28th  ult.,  aged  77.  Mr.  Noble 
was  a  keen  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  all  things,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  gardening.  At  Berry  Hill,  Taplow, 
and  subsequently  at  Park  Place,  he  spent  large  sums  in 
planting  and  beautifying  his  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  from  which  to  the  last  he  derived  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure. 

Paraguay  Tea  (or  mate)  is  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  Ilex  paraguayensis,  and  probably  I.  gongonha 
and  I.  theezans,  which  are  prepared  by  roasting  the 
branches  on  hurdles  over  a  wood  fire,  and  then  beating 
the  leaves  to  powder  with  sticks  on  a  hard  floor. 
Three  kinds  are  distinguished — “caa-cuys”  (the  half- 
expanded  leaf  buds),  “eaa-miri”  (leaf  deprived  of 
midrib),  “caa-guaza”  (whole-leaf  and  small  branches 
roasted).  The  consumption  reaches  more  than 
8,000,000  lbs.  yearly  in  South  America.— Society  of 
Arts  Journal. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society.— Mr. 
Alderman  Galloway  having  been  appointed  Mayor  of 
Preston  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  is  suggested,  in  order 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to 
the  society,  that  all  members  (who  can  do  so)  should 
send  as  many  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  as 
they  may  consider  worthy  of  being  staged  to  the  next 
monthly  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
15th  of  November.  After  the  meeting  it  is  proposed 
that  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  be  removed  to  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Mayor’s  procession  to  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  16th. 

Death  of  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  of  Sheffield.— Deep  regret  is 
expressed  by  Orchid  growers  generally  in  the  north  at 
the  death,  on  the  29th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  of 
Westbrook,  Sheffield  (aged  fifty-one),  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Orchids  in  the  north 
of  England.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Westbrook,  and  after 
graduating  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  joined 
his  father  in  the  business  carried  on  at  Westbrook 
Mills,  where  the  celebrated  “  top  mill  ”  snuff  is  manu¬ 
factured.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1880  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilson  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  had 
conducted  it  ever  since.  He  passed  a  retired  and 
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unobtrusive  life  amongst  bis  flowers  and  books,  yet 
taking  the  warmest  interest  in  every  Christian  and 
philanthropic  work,  especially  those  which  his  father 
had  supported.  Those  in  his  employment  spoke  most 
gratefully  of  their  master’s  liberality  ;  and  no  one 
person  will  ever  know  the  extent  of  his  beneficence,  so 
unostentatiously  was  it  exercised.  His  generous  offer¬ 
ings  were  on  every  side,  and  yet  so  quietly  did  he  pass 
his  days  that  very  few  people  outside  his  own  circle 
knew  him  even  by  sight. 

- - - 

STAGING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Various  ways  are  tried  by  exhibitors  from  time  to  time 
to  discover  a  better  means  of  setting  up  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  effect  than  the  present  method  of  arranging 
them  on  bare  boards,  without  other  adornment  than 
what  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  blooms  themselves 
afford.  Judges  seem  to  consider  that  no  better  method 
has  yet  been  discovered  than  the  present  for  facilitating 
the  judging  and  comparison  of  the  different  exhibits 
placed  before  them.  The  advocates,  however,  of  a 
tasteful  and  effective  arrangement,  fully  recognise  the 
monotony  presented  by  a  number  of  exhibition  tables 
arranged  according  to  the  old-established  method. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 


shows  their  method  of  setting  up  Chrysanthemums  in 
non-competitive  exhibits.  Three  blooms  of  a  sort  are 
wired  or  fastened  together,  triangular  fashion,  and  the 
bunches  so  placed  above  one  another  in  three  tiers. 
The  back  of  the  stand  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
behind  all,  small  Palms  and  other  graceful  foliage 
plants  are  worked  in.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  had  some  very  effective  stands 
arranged  on  a  somewhat  different  principle.  The  back 
row  was  much  less  elevated  than  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  fine  foliaged  plants,  including  small 
Palms  and  Ferns,  were  worked  in  here  and  there 
amongst  the  blooms.  The  latter  were  cut  with  stalks 
of  some  length,  bearing  their  own  foliage,  but  the 
stems  were  no  longer  than  could  carry  the  heads 
erect.  The  arrangement  was  considered  by  those 
present  to  be  both  pretty  and  effective. 

- - 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CENTENARY  FESTIVAL. 

The  following  is  the  official  programme  for  the 
Centenary  Festival,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  next  : — 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1 1th. — The  exhibition  will  be  arranged 
ready  for  the  judges  by  11  a.m.  The  Floral  Committee 
will  meet  at  12.30  p.m.,  for  the  inspection  of  new 
varieties.  The  opening  ceremonial  will  commence  at 
1  o’clock.  The  president,  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  and 
Lady  Brooke  will  be  met  at  the  entrance  by  the  Recep¬ 


tion  Committee  and  the  invited  guests,  and  conducted 
round  the  exhibition.  An  address  will  be  presented  to 
Lady  Brooke,  and  the  exhibition  formally  declared 
open. 

At  6  p.  m.  a  conference  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Iron  Room  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
F.  R.C.S.,  V.P.,  and  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  on  “The  Origin  of  the  Florists’  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum”;  by  Mrs.  Marian  Thrower,  representative  of  the 
Northern  Tasmanian  Horticultural  Society,  on 
“  Chrysanthemums  in  Tasmania  ”  ;  and  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Ilaite,  F. L.S.,  on  “The  Chrysanthemum  in  Art.” 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12 th,  will  be  devoted  to  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  show,  verifying  Awards,  &c. 

Thursday,  Nov.  13 th. — A  conference  will  be  held  in 
the  Iron  Room  at  2.30  p.m.,  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M,P., 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  when  papers  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Briscoe-lronside,  on  “Experiments  in  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Culture’ ;  and  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  on  “Chry¬ 
santhemums  for  Exhibition.” 

At  6  p.m.  prompt,  a  grand  banquet  will  take  place 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  president, 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  representatives  from  Foreign 
and  Colonial  affiliated  societies  and  others  ;  private 
entrance  from  Broad  Sanctuary. 

Friday,  Nov.  lith. — On  this  day  St.  Stephen’s  Hall 
will  be  arranged  as  a  Lounge,  so  as  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  conversation  and  fraternal  intercourse.  At 


4  p.m.  an  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
society  will  be  held,  with  the  object  of  affording  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  suggestions  as  to  the  future  operations  of  the 
society. 

The  exhibition  will  close  at  9  p.m. 

- - — 

daffodils;  for  market. 

By  Mr.  James  Walker.* 

The  London  Flower  Market  may  be  called  the  pulse  of 
all  the  other  flower  markets  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
What  to  grow  in  this  country  to  realise  a  profit  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  If  we  compare  the 
acreage  of  Daffodils  with  that  of  fruit,  it  will  be  found 
very  small  ;  but  I  question  if  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
our  fine  varieties  could  be  exceeded  by  that  of  an  acre 
of  any  other  crop  grown.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  exact  number  of  Daffodils  under 
cultivation,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  ;  and  if  we  can  say  that  there  were 
10,000,000  under  cultivation  at  the  last  Conference  in 
1884,  we  can  safely  say  that  there  are  now  200,000,000. 
At  this  rate  of  increase,  six  years  hence  our  stock  will 
be  something  enormous. 

No  doubt  the  cultivation  of  Daffodils  for  market  has 
paid,  but  the  question  arises,  Will  it  continue  to  pay 
at  this  rate  of  increase  ?  for  if  we  compare  the  prices 
which  the  blossoms  realised  in  1885  with  those  of  the 
present  year,  I  am  satisfied  there  has  been  a  fall  of 
50  per  cent. 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Daffodil  Conference  at  Chiswick,  April, 
1890. 


Large  quantities  of  outdoor  English-grown  Daffodils 
were  sold  last  year  as  low  as  9d.  for  a  dozen  bunches, 
with  a  dozen  blooms  in  each  bunch,  a  price  that 
cannot  pay  ;  but  when  the  grower  has  them  in  market, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  take  even  that  price  than  to 
throw  them  away.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  mini¬ 
mum.  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  as  12s.  has  been 
obtained  for  the  same  quantity.  If  we  look  at  the 
enormous  quantity  of  blossoms  that  come  from  the 
South  of  France,  the  Scilly  and  Channel  Isles,  together 
with  what  are  forced  under  glass  around  London,  the 
British  public  may  rely  upon  having  a  good  supply  of 
cheap  Daffodils  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  next  consideration  is  a  very  important  one — 
namely,  which  are  the  best  varieties  to  grow.  In 
classing  these,  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  order 
of  our  schedude  for  to-day,  but  I  shall  omit  Classes  1, 
7,  and  9,  Corbularia  and  triandrus  being  unsuitable  for 
market  cultivation  ;  gracilis  and  intermedius  being  in 
little  demand  ;  and  the  Tazettas  not  succeeding  so  well 
in  the  open  air  about  London  as  they  do  in  a  some¬ 
what  warmer  climate,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Scilly  and 
Channel  Islands. 

Class  2. — Yellow  Trumpets. 

In  this  section  Emperor  stands  pre-eminent  for  size, 
substance,  and  constitution.  Maximus. — Fine  deep 
yellow  ;  if  this  were  a  free  flowerer  it  would  rank 
amongst  the  first  for  market  purposes.  Golden  Spur, 
Henry  Irving,  Ard  Righ,  Countess  of  Annesley,  and 
Tenby  are  varieties  that  may  be  grown  in  large 
quantities  ;  to  these  may  be  added  Spurius  and 
Edward  Leeds.  The  latter,  though  not  a  fine  form, 
gives  flowers  when  those  already  mentioned  are  over. 

Class  3. — Bicolors. 

The  varieties  in  this  class,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may 
be  all  considered  good,  yet  to  my  thinking  Empress 
must  take  the  lead — -Horsfieldii,  grandis,  Dean  Herbert, 
and  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  I  am  aware  that  some  growers 
would  place  Horsfieldii  before  Empress,  but  after  a 
number  of  years  of  careful  observation,  I  consider 
Empress  to  be  by  far  the  better  plant.  It  multiplies 
faster,  and  nearly  every  offset  will  flower  ;  and  should 
a  grower  have  a  bad  market,  and  have  to  keep  his 
flowers  over  till  next  market,  the  blooms  of  Empress 
will  be  in  a  far  better  condition  than  those  of  Hors¬ 
fieldii. 

Class  4. — White  or  Pale  Sulphur. 

The  flowers  of  this  class,  up  to  the  present,  have 
always  been  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  cause  may  be 
that  they  are  soft  and  do  not  stand  well ;  yet  a  few 
may  be  grown  to  advantage,  such  as  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  cernuus,'  and  cernuus  pulcher. 

With  me  Mme.  de  Graaf  has  not  yet  flowered,  and 
I  cannot  speak  of  the  substance  this  flower  possesses, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  finest  white. 

Class  5.— Incomparabilis,  Barrii,  and  Leedsii. 

This  is  a  very  large  family,  and  though  possessing  a 
goodly  number  of  fine  varieties,  yet  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  sifting.  If  there  is  any  other  class  which 
possesses  a  variety  which  towers  far  above  all  its 
fellows  it  is  that  of  the  Incomparabilis,  and  that 
variety  is  Sir  Watkin.  Indeed,  I  question  if  there  is 
another  Daffodil  that  possesses  such  a  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  perhaps  no  better  companion  could  be 
found  for  this  variety  than  Lady  Watkin.  Though 
not  quite  the  size  of  Sir  Watkin,  yet  it  possesses  more 
beauty  by  having  a  deep-stained  orange  cup,  and 
though  there  was  only  one  bulb  of  this  variety  in 
existence  in  1884,  I  have  had  no  less  than  nineteen 
flowers  this  year.  The  next  two  that  might  attempt  to 
hold  up  their  heads  here  would  be  Gloria  Mundi  and 
Princess  Mary. 

Barrii. — With  the  exception  of  conspicuus,  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  a  market  grower  to  cultivate  a  large 
quantity  of  this  section,  yet  a  few  of  the  following 
varieties  always  tell  :  Maurice  Vilmorin,  General 
Murray,  and  William  Ingram. 

Leedsii. — Though  the  tenderest  section  of  this  class, 
yet  it  possesses  several  good  varieties  of  great  beauty, 
such  as  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Madge  Matthews, 
Minnie  Hume,  Gem,  Beatrice,  and  Acis. 

Class  6. — Humei,  Backhousei,  Nelsoni,  Mon- 

tanus,  Macleai,  Sabini,  Bernardi, 

AND  TRIDYMUS. 

In  this  class  the  only  section  that  has  any  market 
value  is  Nelsoni,  and  they  are  all  fairly  good. 

Class  1. — Burbidgei,  Poeticus,  and  Odorus. 
Burbidgei. — Though  the  varieties  in  this  section  are 
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not  very  popular,  yet  if  well  grown,  a  limited  number 
will  always  sell,  such  as  Constant,  Falstaff,  John  Bain, 
and  Mary. 

Poeticus. — The  most  popular  of  all,  and  perhaps  the 
most  plentiful  ;  and  here,  ornatus  is  foremost  in 
every  respect.  But  to  secure  a  continuance  of  bloom, 
grandiflorus,  poetarum,  and  reeurvus  are  indispensable. 

Odorus  and  o.  rugulosus  are  both  favourites,  and 
can  be  sold  in  large  quantities. 

Class  10. — Doubles. 

Sulphur  Crown,  Orange  Phoenix,  incomparabilis  pi., 
Telamonius  pi.,  and  double  white  poeticus  may  all  be 
grown  in  large  quantities.  I  have  never  heard  that 
anyone  has  succeeded  in  forcing  the  latter,  but  if  it 
could  be  done  it  would  greatly  add  to  its  value.  And 
anyone  who  has  land  that  would  grow  cernuus  pi.  and 
capax,  would  be  sure  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  them.  In 
adding  to  those  named,  the  cultivator  need  not  fear  to 
select  varieties  with  long  stems,  large  bloom,  decided 
colour,  and  those  that  stand  well  when  cut. 

The  Culture. 

This  may  to  some  growers  be  very  simple,  to  others  very 
difficult ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  one 
can  grow  a  collection  of  Daffodils  with  equal  success  on 
one  plot  of  land.  In  1881,  I  planted  a  collection  in  a 
bed  of  strong  heavy  land.  After  remaining  there  for 
two  years,  it  was  found  at  lifting  time  that  capax  and 
cernuus  pi.  had  entirely  disappeared,  whereas  Emperor 
and  Empress  had  multiplied  fourfold — a  clear  proof  that 
these  varieties  require  different  treatment.  Since  that 
time  we  have  divided  our  collection  into  two  parts,  the 
one  part  consisting  of  garden  forms,  and  the  other  of 
those  that  are  supposed  to  be  wild  forms,  or  at  least 
are  not  known  to  be  garden  varieties.  The  latter 
section  is  planted  after  a  crop  of  Eye,  and  receives  no 
manure,  and  the  bulbs  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  more  than  one  season,  whereas  the  former 
received  a  liberal  supply  of  stable  manure. 

To  prepare  the  land,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  plough  has  taken  the  place  of  the  fork  and  the 
spade  ;  and  although,  as  I  have  already  said,  some  of 
the  varieties  do  well  with  manure,  yet  no  variety  likes 
the  bulb  to  come  actually  in  contact  with  it ;  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  stable  manure  can  be  dug  in  with  the 
fork  or  spade  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

At  Ham  Green,  we  use  Howard’s  digging  plough 
with  four  horses,  ploughing  a  depth  of  14  ins.,  which 
is  equal  to  bastard  trenching.  "When  the  land  is 
harrowed  androlled,  then  follows  a  little  double-breasted 
plough,  with  a  bed  2  ft.  long,  and  a  wheel  in  front  to 
regulate  the  depth  ;  by  this  method  you  can  get  a 
more  level  bed  for  the  bulbs  than  a  man  can  take  out 
with  the  spade.  This  plough,  when  drawing  out  a 
fresh  row,  at  the  same  time  covers  the  row  that  has 
just  been  planted ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Daffodil  can  be  grown  much  cheaper  on  a  large  than  on 
a  small  scale.  Fortunately  for  the  cultivator,  the 
varieties  in  this  big  family  do  not  require  to  be  planted 
all  at  one  time.  Some  growers  plant  their  bulbs 
directly  after  they  lift  them,  but  I  have  always  found 
it  better  to  dry  and  clean  the  bulbs  before  planting. 
We  start  in  August  with  ornatus,  and  like  to  have  all 
planting  over  in  September.  A  safe  guide  to  regulate 
the  time  of  planting  the  varieties  is  the  swelling  round 
the  base  of  the  bulb.  After  planting,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  rake  or  harrow  the  bed  once  in  ten  days 
during  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  row  can  be  well 
seen  in  spring,  they  are  hoed.  The  custom  of 
gathering  the  buds  and  forcing  them  in  water,  under 
glass,  is  well  known  :  the  advantage  is,  cleaner  flowers 
and  earlier  to  market.  But  a  little  judgment  is 
required  in  selecting  the  stage  at  which  to  pick  the 
various  varieties.  Poeticus  reeurvus  may  be  gathered 
before  it  has  burst  its  spathe  ;  whereas  ornatus  ought  to 
have  burst  and  the  bud  to  have  turned,  and  no  trumpet 
should  be  gathered  till  the  perianth  has  burst  free  from 
the  trumpet.  The  only  danger  in  this  system  is,  that 
if  they  have  been  too  long  in  water,  the  flowers  seem 
too  full  of  water,  and  therefore  are  soft  and  do  not 
carry  well. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Can  we  grow  Daffo¬ 
dils  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  any  other  ?  The 
experience  of  the  last  six  years  says  emphatically.  Yes  ! 

I  have  examined  ornatus,  growing  under  a  good 
cultivator  on  the  Riviera,  and  both  foliage  and  bulb 
were  quite  one-third  less  than  those  grown  in  this 
country.  If  the  demand  for  bulbs  for  forcing  goes  on 
increasing  at  the  present  rate,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet  the  demand,  and  that  of  America 
also  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  annual  lifting  and 
planting,  and  that  done  at  the  proper  time,  we  need 
fear  no  competitors. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ABOUT 

LONDON. 

Messrs.  J.  LaiSS  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

As  usual  there  is  a  fine  display  here  in  the  house  occupied 
by  tuberous  Begonias  in  summer.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  grown  on  the  cut-back  system,  and  have 
both  fine  foliage  and  large  heads.  A  considerable 
number  vary  between  1J  ft.  and  2£  ft.,  including 
Cleopatra,  Sunflower,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marsa,  Zenobia, 
yellow  ;  Madame  Louise  Leroy,  white  ;  Vice-President 
Audiguier,  pink  and  white  centre  ;  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  bronze  and  yellow  centre  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellow,  after  the  style  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  "Wm. 
"Walters,  Beauty  of  Kingessing,  lilac  ;  Lady  Lawrence 
and  Mrs.  R.  Harrison,  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  but  paler.  All  of  the  above  are  Japanese 
varieties  good  for  exhibition  purposes.  Smaller  blooms 
are  Flammula,  crimson  and  yellow ;  Wm.  Singerley, 
violet-purple ;  Sugarloaf,  reddish  purple,  incurved 
Japanese,  and  Geo.  Atkinson,  of  the  same  type  but 
white  and  a  deep  bloom.  Five  new  Japanese  kinds  are 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Viviand  Morel,  pink  ;  Alberic 
Lunden,  deep  purple  ;  G.  P.  Rawson,  yellow,  slightly 
tinted  bronze ;  and  Molly  Bawn,  deep  clear  rose,  reflexed 
Japanese.  Better  known  sorts  in  fine  condition  are 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Hamlet,  Condor,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  and  Mons.  Freeman.  Incurved  varieties  are 
well  represented  by  Bronze  Queen  of  England,  and  all 
that  type,  as  well  as  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Barbara  in  fine  condition,  Princess 
of  Teck,  Golden  John  Salter  and  Lady  Dorothy,  a  pale 
form  of  Charles  Gibson.  Amongst  Pompons  we  noted 
the  golden  yellow  Alice  Stevens,  a  floriferous  kind, 
and  a  beautiful  single  white,  Mary  Anderson.  On  the 
whole  they  seem  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years.  The  specimens  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  near  the  glass 
were  very  richly  coloured. 

Rye  Croft  Nursery. 

This  nursery  is  practically  a  new  establishment,  as 
most  of  the  glass  has  been  put  up  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  house  in  which  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  arranged  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  a 
span-roofed  structure,  103  ft.  long,  by  25  ft.  wide,  is 
admirably  ventilated  top  and  bottom,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  maximum  of  light.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  grown  with  the  view  of  getting  quantity 
rather  than  size  of  bloom.  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  in 
24-size  pots,  bears  from  five  to  twelve  blooms  each, 
while  in  large  pots  containing  four  plants,  it  bears  from 
forty  to  sixty  blooms.  A  succession  of  bloom  for  cut- 
flower  purposes  is  obtained  from  Lady  Selborne, 
Elaine,  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  Florence  Percy,  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  in  the  order  named.  Other 
good  Japanese  kinds  we  noted  were  Cesare  Costa, 
crimson ;  Mons.  Delaux,  crimson,  spotted  yellow  ; 
Annie  Clibran,  pink  ;  Margot,  pink  ;  Mons.  Bergman, 
golden  yellow  ;  Hamlet,  crimson  ;  Cleopatra,  white  ; 
William  Robinson,  bronzy  orange  ;  Mrs.  R.  Brett,  like 
a  yellow  Florence  Percy  ;  and  Alberic  Lunden,  deep 
purple.  The  curious  but  pretty  Mrs.  James 
Carter  resembles  a  yellow  Sweet  Sultan  or  Centaurea. 
Amongst  incurved  varieties  here  are  Camille  Flam- 
marion,  darker  than  Violet  Tomlin  ;  Prince  Alfred, 
purple  ;  Queen  of  England,  in  splendid  form  ; 
John  Doughty,  a  rosy  fawn  sport  from  Lord  Alcester, 
and  very  fine  ;  Madame  Mante,  yellow,  with  bronzy 
reverse  ;  and  M.  R.  Bahuant,  carmine,  with  silvery 
cerise,  reverse.  Several  of  the  above  are  new.  Aurore 
is  a  crimson  reflexed  variety,  with  broad  florets.  Large 
Anemones  are  represented  by  Annie  Low,  yellow  ;  and 
Miss  Margaret  Boyce,  with  lilac  ray  and  yellow  disc  ; 
while  M.  Charles  Lebocqz  is  a  beautiful  yellow 
Japanese  Anemone.  Others  are  Cullingfordi,  crimson 
reflexed  ;  Delaux  Precocite  crimson  Pompon ;  and 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  single,  cerise.  All  are  dwarf  and 
well  grown,  considering  that  many  of  them  were  late 
in  being  propagated. 

St.  John’s  Nursery^,  Putney. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  here  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens  manages  so  as  to 
produce  the  flowers  over  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
Large  quantities  are  grown  of  those  which  supply  the 
greatest  quantity  of  flowers  of  popular  colours.  Elaine, 
Wm.  Holmes  and  some  others  have  been  in  season  for 
a  long  time.  Four  houses  are  filled  with  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  various  stages,  including  a  houseful  of 
Pompons,  amongst  which  we  noticed  Alice  Stevens, 
deep  golden  yellow,  Model,  lilac,  and  President,  violet- 
purple.  Eynsford  Gem  and  Snowflake  are  also  good 
kinds.  In  other  houses  Gorgeous,  a  bright  yellow 
Japanese  sort,  is  very  telling.  Mons.  H.  Elliott  and 


Ed.  Audiguier  are  also  choice  kinds.  Scattered  about 
amongst  them  were  Bacchus,  a  crimson  Japanese 
Anemone,  and  M.  Chas.  Lebocqz,  another  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  with  a  bright  yellow  disc,  and  a  pale 
yellow  ray.  A  curiosity  in  its  way  and  very  floriferous 
is  Alfred  Stevens,  a  Japanese  incurved  sport  from  Wm. 
Holmes.  Avalanche,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mr.  Garnar, 
Marsa,  Amy  Furze,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Wm.  Stevens,  and 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  are  fine,  and  keep  up  their 
old  reputation.  The  same  of  course  may  be  said 
of  all  the  popular  incurved  varieties,  including 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Alcester,  and  their  various  sports.  John  Lambert  is  a 
sport  from  the  last  named  and  is  the  best  form  of  the 
varieties  that  closely  resemble  the  Golden  Queen  of 
England.  M.  A.  Deleau  is  a  beautiful  white  Japanese 
variety  resembling  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  but  not  so 
reflexed.  Not  very  common  is  Madame  Baco  ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  popular  exhibition  sorts,  Sunflower,  Mons. 
Bernard,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Ed.  Molyneux,  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  and  others  we  noted  in  the  house  where  the 
best  show  is  now  maintained.  Yokohama  Beauty  is  a 
buff-yellow  Japanese  variety  of  great  size,  changing  to 
crimson.  M.  Pankoucke,  Jeanne  Marty,  and  Annie 
Lowe  represent  the  Anemone  section  ;  Yiolet  Tomlin, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  John  Doughty,  the  incurved 
sorts  ;  while  Crimson  King,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  Culling¬ 
fordi  are  some  of  the  best  reflexed  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 

The  collection  this  year  is  arranged  in  two  low  span- 
roofed  houses,  a  division  of  one  of  which  is  occupied 
with  seedlings  under  trial.  Amongst  the  latter  are 
some  curious  forms,  and  others  of  great  promise.  Some 
that  were  single  last  year  are  now  semi-double,  or  even 
fully  double.  There  are  white,  orange,  lilac,  rose, 
incurved  rose,  and  a  very  floriferous  single  yellow 
resembled  a  starry  yellow  Marguerite.  In  the  other 
division  of  this  house  were  some  line  samples  of  Yal 
d’Andorre,  Roi  des  Japonais,  Holborn  Beauty,  Agnes 
Flight,  Florence  Percy,  Henry  Carter,  crimson  and 
yellow,  and  Mrs.  Beale.  There  was  a  hatch  of  the 
latter  in  48-size  pots,  the  plants  being  very  dwarf  and 
bearing  a  single  bloom.  The  varieties  with  slender 
thread-like  florets  are  both  curious  and  pretty, 
particularly  Mrs.  James  Carter,  yellow,  fading  almost 
white ;  Alice  Carter,  of  the  same  type,  is  crimson 
and  yellow,  and  Mabel  Carter,  white.  Some  fine 
samples  are  to  be  seen  in  a  lower  and  better  lighted 
house.  Amongst  them  were  Stanstead  White,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Bertha  Flight, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  finely  coloured,  Mons.  H.  Elliott,  buff- 
red,  Avalanche,  Mons.  Harman  Payne,  bronze  and 
yellow,  Mons.  Bernard,  rich  purple,  Mrs.  J.  Wright, 
and  James  Salter.  The  two  latter  were  cut 
back  and  dwarf.  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  a  buff-yellow 
variety,  has  a  large  and  deep  bloom.  Geo.  Daniels  is 
pale  pink  and  something  in  the  way  of  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  both  are  inclined  to  develop  ‘ 1  hen  and  chicken  ’ 
fashion.  President  Hyde,  golden  yellow,  and  Sarah 
Owen,  bronze  and  yellow,  are  broad  petalled  kinds. 
Cloth  of  Gold  is  still  a  good  yellow  of  the  reflexed  type. 
Incurved  varieties  are  represented  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
Yiolet  Tomlin,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady  Talfourd,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  and  Beauty  of  Stoke,  a  light  amber 
kind.  Sabine  is  a  fine  Japanese  Anemone. 

The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Yale. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Chrysanthemums  constitute  the 
all-absorbing  topic  at  present.  Mr.  P.  McArthur  is 
not  an  exhibitor  in  the  usually  recognised  sense  of  the 
term,  but  he  grows  his  plants  for  the  production  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  bloom,  consistent  with  fair-sized 
flowers,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  public. 
The  finest  display  is  located  in  a  low  span -roofed  house 
near  the  main  thoroughfare.  Here  a  fine  bank  of 
bloom,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  house,  meets  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  upon  entering.  A  large  number 
are  grown,  and  we  noted  many  familiar  varieties  in 
Avalanche,  Source  d’Or,  Lady  Selborne,  Margot,  Ed. 
Audiguier,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Soleil  Levant,  Reful¬ 
gence,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mrs.  C.  lYheeler, 
Golden  Beverley,  Alfred  Salter,  Mons.  Astorg,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Wm.  Robinson,  and  others.  New  or  little 
known  varieties  are  the  Japanese  Dr.  Walker,  James 
McDonald,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mademoiselle  Paul  Dutour, 
lilac  tinted,  white  in  the  centre  ;  Cossack,  crimson  ; 
and  Dr.  McRay,  pink.  The  bronzy  purple  incurved 
Nil  Desperandum  is  very  much  neglected  amongst  growers 
at  the  present  day.  Madame  Desgranges  is  dwarf  and 
bushy,  but  now  past  its  best.  Wm.  Holmes  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Faust  is  a  dull  crimson  or 
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claret-coloured  incurved  variety,  well  suited  for  trained 
specimens.  Several  other  houses  are  monopolised  by 
Chrysanthemums  in  later  batches,  which  will  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mrs.  J. 
Wright  is  a  fine  white  Japanese  sort,  but  too  tall  for 
pot  work,  as  it  stands  10  ft.  high.  Lady  Cave,  on  the 
contrary,  is  dwarf,  bushy  and  suitable  for  conservatory 
work.  A  blush-white  incurved  variety  named  Mrs. 
Halliburton  is  also  of  medium  height.  Alfred  Chant- 
rier  is  a  .Japanese  form,  with  golden  rose  blooms, 
shaded  with  violet. 

Putney  Park  Lane. 

A  large  quantity  of  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  by 
Mr.  W.  Iceton,  at  his  nursery  in  Putney  Park  Lane, 
but  as  he  grows  them  solely  or  nearly  so  for  cut-flower 
purposes,  he  confines  himself  to  those  which  flower 
freely  and  present  the  most  popular  colours  to  the 
flower-loving  public.  G.  Wermig  and  Madame  Des- 
granges  had  almost  finished  flowering  when  we  noted 
them  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs.  George 
Bundle  still  hold  their  own  amongst  incurved  sorts 
for  cut-flower  purposes.  Elaine  is  the  favourite  amongst 
white-flowered  Japanese  varieties,  and  about  5,000  of 
it  are  grown  ;  it  has  been  in  season  for  some  time  past, 
and  is  very  floriferous,  a  number  of  stems  being  allowed 
to  each  plant,  and  disbudding  is  very  moderate.  About 
1,000  of  Ethel  are  grown  and  an  equal  number  of  the 
Yellow  Ethel,  more  correctly  named  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. 
They  were  not  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  coloured  Japanese  varieties 
for  market  is  Source  d’Or,  with  rich  orange  blooms 
shaded  gold.  It  flowers  about  mid-season,  has  small 
heads,  is  dwarf  and  floriferous.  For  trained  specimens 
and  pot  work  generally  it  is  admirably  adapted.  About 
1,000  plants  of  it  are  grown,  and  600  of  the  bright 
yellow  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Messes.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  Tjiewsbury  Boad, 
Sydenham. 

A  long,  span-roofed  house  here  is  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
During  summer  the  plants  are  grown  in  48-sized  pots, 
while  the  house  is  occupied  with  Tomatos.  After  the 
latter  are  cut,  the  Chrysanthemums  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots  and  planted  in  the  borders  along  each  side  of 
the  central  path.  They  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
with  the  late  kinds,  including  Princess  Teck,  Florence 
-Percy,  Cullingfordii,  Peter  the  Great,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and 
Barbara,  a  long  succession  will  be  kept  up.  A  large 
batch  of  the  last  named  is  about  2  ft.  high,  beautifully 
even,  regular,  and  a  mass  of  flower  buds.  Amongst 
those  that  have  been  yielding  a  supply  of  bloom  for 
some  time  past  are  Lady  Selborne,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Bundle,  Mr.  Bunn,  Source  d’Or,  James  Salter, 
Elaine,  Elsie,  and  October  Beauty,  all  of  which  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Elsie,  in  this  style  of 
growing  it,  resembles  a  pale  sulphur-coloured  Elaine. 
Many  of  the  large-flowered  Japanese  kinds  are  grown 
in  32-size  pots,  and  are  cut  back.  The  result  is  that 
the  plants  vary  from  lift,  to  2^  ft.,  and  carry  three 
or  four  flowers  of  large  size.  Amongst  those  specially 
notable  for  the  size  of  their  blooms  are  Avalanche, 
Stanstead  White  (9  ins.  in  diameter),  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon.  The  latter 
variety  is  only  about  2  ft.  high.  Yal  d’Andorre,  in 
32-size  pots,  has  stems  about  18  ins.  high.  Lady 
Selborne  and  James  Salter,  struck  in  June,  and  now 
in  48-size  pots,  are  15  ins.  high,  while  Condor,  never 
shifted  out  of  “long  toms,”  is  18  ins.  high,  bearing 
one  large  bloom.  On  the  contrary,  Sunflower,  in 
48-size  pots,  and  2J  ft.  high,  bears  three  fine  heads, 
while  Mons.  Bernard,  having  a  similar  number,  is  only 
18  ins.  high,  and  Edwin  Molyneux  2  ft.  A  large 
quilled  Japanese  sort  named  Sunset  has  ruddy  golden 
yellow  flowers  ;  those  of  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  are 
buff-orange  and  of  great  size  ;  while  Geo.  Daniels  is 
pink,  and  resembles  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Other  noteworthy 
kinds  are  President  Hyde,  Mrs.  Irving  Clark,  and 
Miss  G.  Bornemann,  the  latter  being  a  lilac-pink 
Anemone.  Several  seedlings  of  great  merit  are  under 
trial,  and  many  of  them  have  variously-scented 
flowers,  one  kind  strongly  resembling  Mignonette. 

Deyonhuest,  Chiswick. 

There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  fine  blooms  than  there 
was  last  year,  in  the  collection  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  Wright.  They  are 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  path  in  a  Peach-house,  on 
raised  staging,  but  for  the  convenience  of  those  inspect¬ 
ing  them,  a  special  platform  has  been  constructed. 
The  blooms  of  Stanstead  White  measure  9|  ins,  across. 
Other  kinds  having  notably  fine  blooms  are  Avalanche, 
Yal  d’Andorre,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Maiden’s  Blush, 


Florence  Percy,  Mons.  Bernard,  and  Jeanne  Delaux. 
Many  of  these  have  been  grown  on  the  cut-back  system, 
and  are  very  dwarf.  Popular  Japanese  varieties  are 
Hamlet,  E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Tarin,  Triomphe  de  la 
Bue  des  Chalets,  Mons.  J.  M.  Pigny  and  Lady 
Lawrence.  A  dark  crimson  variety  is  Mons.  J.  Laing, 
something  in  the  way  of  Jeanne  Delaux.  Grand  Turc 
is  lilac  and  white,  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  laciniated 
florets  ;  and  Pelican  and  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  Tezier 
are  white  kinds.  Sarah  Owen  is  rose  and  yellow,  sport 
from  Madame  J.  Laing,  and  Paule  Dutour  is  notably 
dwarf.  An  old  plant  of  William  Holmes  that  has 
received  no  special  care  has  developed  literally  a  sheaf 
of  bloom.  Amongst  the  finer  blooms  of  incurved  varie¬ 
ties  we  noted  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Empress  of  India  and  Golden  Empress  of 
India.  The  single  white  Mary  Anderson  is  finding 
its  way  into  every  collection.  The  flower-heads  are 
regular,  large,  freely  produced,  and  resemble  a  large 
Marguerite. 

- - 

HEN-AND-CHIOKEN  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS. 

I  send  you  two  flowers  of  the  Japanese  variety,  James 
Salter,  which  have  assumed  a  new  character  to  me, 
and  which  I  thought  unique  until  I  saw  the  note  in 
your  last  number  on  Hen-and-Chicken  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  p.  133.  You  there  mention  that  “  Bertier 
Bendatler  has  often  shown  this  freak,”  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you  may  like  to  know  that  it  is  not  singular 
in  so  doing.  I  have  two  plants  of  James  Salter  which 
bore  six  flowers  on  each,  and  all  of  the  same  character. 

I  think  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I 
disbudded  them  rather  early,  and  persistently  prevented 
them  from  making  any  more  growths,  but  even  then  is 
it  not  extraordinary  1  I  send  also  a  flower  of  Mrs. 
Dixon  for  your  button-hole,  to  show  what  may  be  done 
by  simply  dividing  the  old  plants,  when  there  is  not 
the  convenience  for  striking  cuttings  annually. — George 
Thomson,  Urtica  Villa,  Knap  Hill,  JVoJcing.  [We 
have  not  noticed  the  freak  in  James  Salter  before,  but 
it  is  to  some  extent  a  common  occurrence  in  Bertrier 
Bendatler  in  most  seasons.  This  year,  however,  a 
number  of  varieties  are  showing  the  same  peculiar 
character,  those  we  have  seen  ourselves  being,  besides 
the  above,  Etoile  de  LyoD,  George  Daniels,  and 
Triomphe  de  la  Bue  des  Chalets,  Japanese  ;  and  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Prince 
Alfred,  incurved.  The  small  heads  are,  however,  not 
always  produced  from  the  base  as  in  the  case  of 
Bertier  Bendatler  and  the  bloom  before  us  of  James 
Salter,  but  sometimes  from  all  over  the  crown,  and 
frequently  remain  hard  balls  of  small  green  florets. 
Excessive  luxuriance  of  growth,  owing  to  over-feeding, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  season,  must,  we 
think,  be  held  accountable  for  the  deformity. — Ed.] 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lane. — The  heads  of  this  new  Japanese 
variety  are  of  large  size,  bronzy  yellow,  and  slightly 
tinted  with  purple.  They  are  also  very  deep,  with  very 
densely  arranged  florets,  the  outer  of  which  are  re¬ 
flexed.  It  is  ah  English  raised  seedling.  Mrs.  Irvinq 
Clarke.— The  heads  of  this  are  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  last,  and  the  variety  belongs  to  the  same  class, 
but  to  a  very  different  type.  The  florets  are  of  a  soft 
silvery  pink  or  flesh  colour,  often  tubular,  and  much 
twisted  and  interlaced  with  one  another,  forming  an 
intricate  mass,  but  beautiful  withal.  The  variety  is  of 
American  origin,  but  if  its  present  showy  character  is 
kept  up  it  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite  with  Chrysan¬ 
themum  growers.  Alberic  Lunden. — The  florets 
of  this  Japanese  variety  are  of  an  intense,  but  bright 
crimson  or  carmine,  shaded  with  crimson  and  silvery 
rose  on  the  reverse.  It  is  an  English  raised  seed¬ 
ling  of  medium  to  large  size,  and  is  apparently  destined 
to  become  a  favourite  with  exhibitors.  Madame 
Gayral. — This  is  an  incurved  variety  much  after 
the  same  style  as  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  evidently 
having  a  close  affinity  with  it.  The  head  is  of  medium 
to  large  size,  white,  and  having  the  florets  beautifully 
tipped  with  purple.  The  latter  are  also  narrower  than 
those  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Duchess  of  Westminster. — 
For  description  of  this  English-raised  Japanese 
Anemone,  see  p.  139.  All  five  were  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  at  the  Floral  Committee 
meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on 
the  29th  October  last,  and  each  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 


Gloire  du  Bociier. — The  name  of  this  new 
Japanese  variety  signifies  “glory  of  the  rock.”  Plants 
were  sent  from  Algiers  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles 
Gibson,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham.  These  produced 
seeds,  from  which  Mr.  Gibson  raised  Gloire  du  Bocher. 
It  is  a  Japanese  variety,  of  great  size,  with  bronzy 
orange  florets,  pale  yellow  on  the  reverse,  and  pointing 
or  diverging  in  all  directions,  forming  a  globose  head. 
Blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gibson  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Hoste  and  Yi viand  Morel. 
— These  Japanese  varieties  are  described  on  p.  1-89. 
They  were  again  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Miss  M.  "Wild. — This  may  be  described  as  a  single  or 
semi-double  decorative  variety.  The  rays  are  very 
numerous,  overlapping,  recurved,  and  deep  rose-purple 
shaded  with  white  towards  the  base,  while  the  promi¬ 
nent  disc  is  yellow.  Wm.  Neville. — Beflexed  varieties 
are  not  particularly  numerous,  so  that  this  may  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  heads  are  golden  yellow,  of 
good  average  size,  and  the  two  to  three-toothed  or 
bifid  florets  diverge  in  all  directions  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  varieties  named  Christine.  Both  were 
shown  at  the  same  time  and  place  a3  the  above,  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  and  were  awarded 
First  Class  Certificates. 

- — - 

DWARFING-  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

BY  LAYERING. 

The  plan  of  layering  the  tops  of  Chrysanthemums  into 
small  pots,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  height  of  the 
plants  for  decorative  purposes,  is  an  old  practice  in 
gardens,  but  until  a  short  time  ago  we  had  not  seen  any 
attempt  made  to  treat  plants  grown  on  the  single  stem 
system  for  large  blooms  in  the  same  way.  Calling  a 
few  weeks  ago  upon  Mr.  W.  B.  Glasscock,  Shirley  Park, 
Croydon,  he  showed  us  a  number  of  plants  upon  which 
he  had  been  experimenting  in  this  direction,  and  not 
without  a  satisfactory  amount  of  success.  To  save 
labour  in  watering,  &c-.,  Mr.  Glasscock  planted  out  his 
plants  instead  of  potting  them,  but  otherwise  as  regards 
disbudding,  &c.,  treated  them  just  the  same  as  he  would 
have  done  had  they  been  in  pots,  i.e.,  kept  them  to 
single  stems,  and  disbudded  to  a  single  bud  ;  but  during 
their  growth  trained  the  stems  in  a  slanting  direction, 
and  ultimately  layered  them  into  32-sized  pots.  They 
rooted  with  great  freedom,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  a 
batch  of  dwarf,  sturdy  stems,  carrying  very  good 
blooms  indeed.  Mr,  Glasscock  somewhat  deviated  from 
his  original  plan  of  action,  and  believes  now  that  had 
he  adhered  to  his  original  intentions  he  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  an  even  greater  measure  of  success. 
If  show  blooms  can  be  got  in  this  way,  many  an 
amateur  who  has  not  glass  accommodation  for  tall 
plants  will  welcome  the  hint  and  appreciate  further 
details. 

_ — -  ■ 

MUSHROOMS. 

How  to  Grow  them  in  the  Fields. 

A  correspondent  of  Land  and  Water  writes  :  “  Most 
people  like  Mushrooms,  but  I  do  not  meet  with  many 
who  know  how  to  grow  them.  I  allude  to  those  grown 
in  the  open  fields  and  parks,  and  not  those  forced  on  in 
Mushroom  houses,  or  in  covered  up  artificial  beds  in  the 
open,  which  to  my  mind  are  very  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  grown  on  grass  fields,  where  they  can  be  produced 
with  very  little  trouble  and  expense  on  most  land, 
though  I  do  not  say  all.  Yesterday,  Tuesday,  there 
was  a  sharp  frost,  the  grass  early  was  quite  white,  and 
there  was  some  ice,  but  in  spite  of  this  I  have  picked  a 
basketful  of  Mushrooms  of  all  sizes  each  day  on  a  field 
ot  about  eight  acres  of  old  pasture,  on  which,  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  applied,  in  the  month  of  February,  about 
3  cwt.  of  ordinary  rough  salt  to  the  acre,  and  soon  after 
dibbled  in  by  means  of  a  sharp  spud,  bits  of  Mushroom 
spawn  as  big  as  a  bean  all  over  the  field.  This  I  did 
by  myself  by  degrees  during  a  space  of  a  month  or 
more,  and  the  result  has  been  that  on  this  field  1  have 
had  a  grand  lot  of  Mushrooms  every  year,  from  about 
May  until  now.  I  have  some  salt  put  on  this  field  more  or 
less  every  year  since  I  first  did  it,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  as  the  dressing  not  only  assists  in  the  production 
of  Mushrooms,  but  it  also  improves  the  quality  of  the 
grass,  which  is  grazed  by  cattle  and  horses,  and  some¬ 
times  by  sheep  alternately.  This  last  February  I 
applied  the  same  treatment  to  about  an  acre  in  the 
centre  of  a  park,  where  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  Mushroom  on  that  part  of  it  ;  this  summer  I  have 
had  many  there,  but  only  where  the  proper  cultivation 
as  above  stated  was  adopted.  ” 
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Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith's  Special  Prizes  for 
Border  Carnations. 

I  am  afraid  the  publication  of  this  prize  list  by  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith  will  come  as  a  sore  disappointment  to 
many  small  amateur  cultivators  who  take  pride  in 
growing  a  select  collection.  Class  1,  in  which  four 
prizes  are  offered,  is  for  the  best  bunch  of  not  less  than 
twelve  blooms  of  the  best  border  variety  of  a  self- 
coloured  Carnation,  the  flowers  to  be  shown  in  a  bunch 
or  bouquet,  with  its  own  foliage  and  buds.  In  this  class 
a  large  number  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  competing. 
The  two  following  classes  appear  to  be  cast  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  large  growers,  to  the  great  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivators  of  small  collections. 

Class  2  is  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
of  self-coloured  border  Carnations.  Mark  that !  Twelve 
varieties  of  self-coloured  border  Carnations  !  It  is  only 
from  a  large  collection  that  this  number  of  twelve 
distinct  seifs  can  be  cut.  There  must  not  be  less  than 
six  blooms  of  each  variety.  Had  this  class  been  for 
six  bunches  of  six  varieties,  growers  of  small  collections 
might  have  stood  a  chance  ;  but  they  are  not  in  it 
under  such  a  requirement. 

Class  3  is  for  the  best  collection  of  eighteen  varieties 
of  flaked  bizarre  or  fancy  Carnations  or  Picotees,  and 
as  before,  not  less  than  six  blooms  of  each  variety.  In 
both  classes  the  flowers  are  to  be  shown  in  bunches  or 
bouquets,  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds.  Then 
follow  the  regulations.  The  blooms  to  be  staged  in 
bottles,  tins  or  glasses,  and  not  in  boxes.  The  stems 
in  all  instances  to  be  not  less  than  9  ins.  in  length. 
No  bands  or  ties  round  the  calyx  are  allowed,  nor  are 
paper  collars  or  wire  supports  to  be  used.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  there  is  no  restriction  against  shading.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  while  one  person’s  flowers  may  be 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  another  may  shade  his,  and  by 
doing  so  gain  much  in  purity  and  refinement.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Smith’s  desire  is  to  have 
flowers  just  as  they  are  grown  in  the  open,  without 
shading  ;  but  it  can  be  employed  over  the  flowers  with¬ 
out  disqualifying.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Smith  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
growers,  with  the  usual  result  that  they  look  more  after 
their  own  interests  than  after  those  of  the  bulk  of 
Carnation  growers. 

Every  exhibitor  shall  be  called  upon  to  sign  the 
following  declaration  : — “  I  certify  that  all  blooms 
shown  by  me  for  the  prizes  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith  have 
been  cut  from  plants  which  have  been  wintered  without 
protection  in  the  open  garden,  have  been  grown  without 
bands  or  ties  round  the  calyx,  and  that  they  are  staged 
without  ‘  dressing,  ’  and  exactly  as  they  were  cut  from 
the  plants.” 

I  have  called  Mr.  Smith’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  of  classes  2  and  3  he  is  simply 
subsidising  the  large  growers,  and  not  doing  what  I  am 
sure  he  has  so  much  at  heart — encouraging  the  growth  of 
hardy  border  Carnations  generally,  and  especially 
among  the  amateur  element.  But  I  do  not  confound  the 
amateur  pure  and  simple,  with  the  professional  gardener 
with  his  means  and  assistance  in  the  way  of  labour. — 
E.  D. 

The  National  Auricula  and  Carnation  So¬ 
cieties  (Southern  Section). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above 
societies  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday, 
October  28th,  the  Rev.  H.  D’Ombrain  presiding,  and 
afterwards  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  The  accounts  of 
the  two  societies  are  kept  distinct,  and  the  committees, 
together  with  the  presidents,  are  different,  but  only  one 
meeting  is  held,  and  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting 
is  transacted  by  the  same  body.  There  was  a  fairly 
good  attendance,  but  composed  mainly  of  the  members 
of  the  committees  of  the  societies.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read,  some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  expediency  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  consider  their  report  and  balance  sheet. 
Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  reports  by  Mr.  -J. 
Douglas.  That  of  the  Auricula  society  declared  there 
was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula, 
and  though  the  early  months  of  the  year  were 
characterised  by  weather  of  an  ungenial  nature,  a  large 
number  of  plants  were  staged  of  show  varieties,  among 
them  some  of  very  fine  quality,  and  all  of  good 
character.  The  alpine  varieties  were  particularly  fine, 
and  never  before  was  such  an  attractive  display  made 
by  them.  The  Fancy  Polyanthus  and  Primroses  were 
shown  in  fine  condition,  and  were  very  attractive  and 
much  appreciated. 


In  reference  to  the  Carnation  Society,  the  report 
set  forth  that  the  interest  in  all  sections  of  this  flower 
materially  increased  during  the  year,  as  was  shown  by 
the  fine  exhibition  held  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  by  the  conference 
proceedings,  both  of  which  were  well  attended.  The 
show  varieties  were  seen  in  very  fine  character.  The 
yellow .  grounds,  seifs  and  fancies  were  conspicuously 
fine.  The  treasurer’s  balance  sheet  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  showed  an  income  of  -£83  11s.  3d., 
and  an  expenditure  of  £72  3s.  3d.,  including  £61 12s.  6 d. 
paid  away  as  prize  money,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£11  8s.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  It  was  also 
stated  that  ten  new  members  had  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society  showed  receipts  amounting  to  £77  4s.  11  d.,  the 
disbursements  £67  10s.  9 d.,  a  balance  of  £9  14s.  2 d. 
being  carried  forward  for  the  next  year.  The  reports 
and  financial  statements  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  hon. 
treasurer,  for  their  services  during  the  year.  The 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  re-elected,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  James 
being  struck  out  from  that  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society,  he  having  recently  died.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith  was  added  to  the  vice-presidents. 

It  was  then  gravely  proposed  that  it  was  not  necessary 
the  reports  and  financial  statements  should  be  submitted 
to  the  committee  previous  to  being  laid  before  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  members,  though  the  rules, 
as  revised  last  year,  state  distinctly  ‘‘the  report  of  the 
committee.”  For  years  past  the  committees  have  been 
little  else  than  dummies,  the  business  having  been 
transacted  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  Some  new 
blood  having  been  elected  on  the  committee,  it  was  felt 
by  the  new  members  that  the  office  of  committeeman 
should  become  a  reality,  and  with  that  view  the  rules 
were  amended.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the 
proposal  to  submit  the  report  and  balance  sheet  direct 
to  the  members  without  the  intervention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  speedily  squelched,  and  the  matter  of 
revising  the  schedules  was  proceeded  with. 

In  the  case  of  that  of  the  Auricula  exhibition  the 
amounts  of  the  prizes  for  six,  three,  and  one  specimen 
of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  reduced,  and  a  first 
prize  of  20s.  apportioned  to  each  of  the  classes  for  fancy 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  making  four  prizes  in 
each  of  these  classes.  The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the 
Carnation  Society  was  passed  unaltered.  Mr.  Douglas 
reported  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  contribute  the  same  sum  as  last  year 
towards  the  prize  list  of  the  two  societies.  The  dates  of 
the  two  exhibitions  will,  as  usual,  be  meeting  days  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society — the  Auricula  Show  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  April  21st,  and  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s  show  on  July  21st,  also  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 

- - 

M.  OROUSSE’S  NEW  DOUBLE 

,  BEG-ONIAS. 

We  have  a  goodly  array  of  these  from  Nancy  this  year 
— no  fewer  than  ten — and  as  the  flowering  season  is  now 
well  over,  some  of  us  probably  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  their  merits.  It  may  be  useful  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  intending  to  purchase  this  winter  if  I 
describe  these  flowers  as  I  have  found  them  here, 
merely  premising  that  a  single  plant  of  each  variety  is 
not  always  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  test,  especially  when, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  new  sorts,  the  tubers 
sent  are  small. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Aline  Adam,  a  sulphur-white 
flower  in  the  way  of  Melanie  Soupert(Crousse),  but  with 
stiffer  flower  stems,  stronger  habit,  and  darker  foliage. 
This  is  a  lovely  variety,  and  a  great  acquisition. 

Jeanne  Majorette  has  flowers  of  a  fine  deep  rose 
colour.  The  flowers  are  well  carried,  but  the  plant  is  a 
trifle  leggy  in  habit,  and  not  quite  one  of  the  best  in 
the  batch,  though  sufficiently  remarkable  in  colour  to 
command  attention. 

Rose  Laing,  a  rosy  pink  with  deeper  shades,  having 
fine  round  Camellia-shaped  flowers,  on  upright  stems 
and  with  large  round  petals.  This  is  a  first-rate 
variety,  and  well  worthy  of  bearing  a  name  so  long 
associated  with  the  Begonia. 

Augusta  Holmes.  A  large  rose-coloured  flower,  which 
is  only  poorly  supported  by  its  stem,  and  though  pretty, 
can  hardly  be  described  as  a  success  here  this  season. 

La  France.  M.  Crousse  well  describes  the  colour  of 
this  variety  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  the  well-known 
Rose  of  the  same  name.  The  flowers  are  Camellia-shaped 


and  upright,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
compact.  Being  a  persistent  bloomer,  and  never 
condescending  to  run  out,  it  may  be  fairly  set  down  as 
one  of  the  best. 

Mons.  B.  R.  Davis.  Yellowish  with  a  shade  of  buff. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  round  petals,  and  on  short 
upright  flower  stems — a  fine  variety  of  dwarf  habit — no 
seed  pods. 

Madame  Champion.  White,  or  creamy  white 
flowers  of  excellent  shape — foliage  dark  and  contrasting 
well  with  the  flowers,  which  unfortunately,  however, 
hang  over  when  expanded. 

Mada'me  Ernest  Tourtel.  White  with  yellowish 
centre,  a  strong  grower,  with  round  Camellia-shaped 
flowers  on  short  upright  stems — a  great  beauty. 

Capitaine  Trivier.  Very  deep  rose,  well-shaped 
flower,  and  fairly  upright. 

Source  d’Or.  Bright  yellow.  This  flower  was  a 
disappointment  at  first,  but  improved  greatly  towards 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  plant  became  pot- 
bound,  but  it  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
yellows.  We  look  for  something  better  in  this  class 
from  M.  Crousse  next  season. 

Of  the  above,  Aline  Adam,  Rose  Laing,  La  France, 
and  Mons.  B.  R.  Davis  appear  the  best,  and  if  one  be 
selected  for  the  place  of  honour,  it  should  be  Rose 
Laing. — Somersetshire  Rector. 

- - 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL 

GARDENS. 

Grants  in  aid  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  recently  set  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  to 
assistance  from  the  public  funds,  and  writing  last  week 
to  the  Manchester  City  News  makes  the  following 
observations,  which  are  of  more  than  local  interest  : 
“The  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Chaplin)  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as 
Chancellor  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  suggesting 
that  the  University  might  do  something  towards  pro¬ 
moting  the  spread  of  scientific  training  in  agriculture. 
It  needed  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  horticulture  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  parent  of  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  it 
determines,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  value  of  those 
principles  upon  which  a  more  extended  cultivation  of 
the  soil  depends.  It  is  the  horticultural  side  of  the 
question  which  has  been  for  several  years  past  promi¬ 
nently  set  forth  by  some  of  our  leading  public  men — 
Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  more  than  any  other — also 
Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  Derby,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fowler. 

“That  horticulture  and  agriculture  are  two  of  the 
most  ancient  industries  needs  no  proof.  Shakespeare 
makes  his  gravedigger  declare  there  are  ‘  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners.’  The  gardeners’  business, 
in  an  ancestral  point  of  view,  has  certainly  the  stamp 
of  ancientness  upon  it,  since  it  was  the  calling  of 
the  first  parent  of  us  all ;  and,  moreover,  until  the  days 
of  the  last  man  we  shall  be  dependent  on  the  gardener’s 
energies.  Its  business  combines  in  itself  more  of  the 
utile  et  dulce  than  any  other  calling  in  the  world.  By 
the  sweat  of  his  face  mankind  is  fed,  by  the  taste  of 
his  calling  the  earth  is  beautified  ;  there  is  a  direct 
donation  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  all  he  works  : 
and  besides  being  the  two  most  ancient  industries  in 
the  world,  they  are  the  two  most  important,  inasmuch 
as  they  deal  with  the  improvements,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  the  food  and  floral  productions  of  our 
country.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  being  the 
case,  the  dispensers  of  the  public  funds  would  not  have 
been  so  slow  to  recognise  the  claims  due  to  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  this  kind.  In  France,  the  machinery 
provided  by  the  State  for  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  education  is  elaborate,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  energy  and  means  which  are  now  expended 
in  this  country  to  very  little  practical  purpose,  might 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  teaching  the  sons  of  the 
soil  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

“  At  the  present  period,  when  most  of  the  arts  of  life 
hitherto  conducted  by  handicraft  and  routine  are 
receiving  a  new  impulse  from  the  light  let  in  upon  them 
by  the  general  establishment  of  technical  schools,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  similar  advantages  should  accrue  to 
horticulture  by  a  more  general  combination  of  prin¬ 
ciple  with  practice,  of  science  and  art,  and  of  rational 
experiment  with  pre-established  fact.  Certainly,  to  its 
perfect  cultivation,  there  is  no  art  that  demands  a 
wider  range  of  natural  and  experimental  knowledge 
than  the  practice  of  horticulture.  The  botanical  estab¬ 
lishments  at  Kew,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  receive 
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Government  grants  to  the  extent  of  £40,000  per  annum 
for  the  three  institutions,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to 
carry  out  scientific  work  from  which  we  are  precluded 
by  want  of  means.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  important 
work  here  which  the  three  establishments  to  which  I 
have  referred  leave  untouched.  I  mean  the  holding  of 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  upon  which  our 
society  has,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  expended 
over  £30,000.  The  practical  benefits  which  have 
already  resulted  from  this  branch  of  the  society’s 
labours  are  undeniable.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  now  brought  to  the 
Manchester  market  are  not  only  in  greater  abundance, 
but  of  superior  quality  to  those  formerly  exhibited. 
For  several  years  past  special  exhibitions  of  hardy 
fruits  have  been  held,  having  for  their  object  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  orchards  and  the 
gardens,  to  show  what  excellent  fruits  can  be  grown 
in  this  country,  and  to  afford  information  respecting 
the  best  kinds  to  plant  and  how  to  cultivate  them 
advantageously. 

“Very  much 
remains  tohe  done 
in  this  direction. 

In  point  of  fact,  a 
beginninghasonly 
been  made.  It  is 
our  desire  that 
the  society  should 
become  increas¬ 
ingly  useful  in 
direct  educational 
effort.  A  series  of 
lectures  are  given 
during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Students 
from  the  School  of 
Art  spend  a  deal 
of  their  time  in 
the  gardens  ;  also 
pattern  designers ; 
and  the  medical 
students  become 
better  acquainted 
with  the  various 
features  of  medical 
plants  than  they 
could  possibly  do 
in  the  absence  of 
such  an  avenue  of 
instruction.  Now, 
seeing  that  Parlia- 
mentin  its  wisdom 
has  seen  fit  to  ex¬ 
tend  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  place 
in  the  hands  of 
the  newly-created 
governing  bodies 
means  for  useful 
instruction  of  the 
community,  and 
seeing  that  the 
Botanical  and 
Horticultural 
Society  of  Man¬ 
chester  is  the  only 
institution  of  the 
kind  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire, 

Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  it  will,  I  think,  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  this  society 
merits  increased  encouragement  and  support,  on  the 
broad  public  grounds  of  public  service  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  for  good  work  done  during  the  last  half 
century.  It  seems  that  an  institution  of  this  kind 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  grants  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  our  County  Councils.  Our  local  rulers 
would  be  doing  for  Lancashire  what  the  Imperial  rulers 
do  for  London,  Edinburgh,  aud  Dublin. 

“Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
large  collection  of  plants  like  we  have  here  in  perfect 
health  and  vigour,  and  also  the  keeping  of  sixteen 
acres  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Then 
there  are  the  large  glass  and  other  buildings,  which 
have  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  few  have  any  idea  of 
the  toil  and  anxiety  to  get  the  means  to  carry  on  our 
work.  I  may  add  that  but  for  the  kindness  and  public 
spirit  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Manchester 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  in  coming  forward  to 
assist  the  executive  to  erect  and  maintain  the  buildings 
which  have  been  put  up  during  the  last  ten  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  grand  specimens  of  th 


vegetable  kingdom  to  be  seen  now  at  Old  Trafford,  this 
important  work  could  not  have  been  done ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
persons  referred  to  to  know  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  more  beautiful  monuments  than 
artist  can  paint  on  glass  or  sculptor  can  engrave  on 
stone. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Mather,  M.P.,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said, 

‘  There  is  no  kind  of  technical  education  which  would 
better  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  imparting  it  than 
the  cultivation  and  spreading  abroad  of  information 
among  the  people  on  the  important  subjects  of  botany 
and  horticulture.  ’  ” 

- .>!<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  SUN¬ 

FLOWER. 

Although  only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
variety  was  sent  out,  nevertheless  it  is  now  to  be 


found  in  nearly  every  collection.  It  is  golden  yellow, 
and  may  be  described  as  the  best  Japanese  variety  of 
that  colour  which  we  possess. 

Judging  from  the  grand  flowers  we  have  already 
seen  this  year  in  different  collections  and  exhibi¬ 
tions,  the  accompanying  illustration  hardly  does  it 
justice.  Prizes  offered  for  stands  of  yellow  Japanese 
varieties  alone  have  brought  out  some  marvellous 
exhibits  of  Sunflower,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  when  the  variety  first  made  its  appearance  on 
the  show  boards.  The  outer  florets  are  long,  drooping, 
and  bright,  while  the  inner  ones,  which  are  straight  or 
nearly  so  when  the  plant  has  been  but  indifferently 
grown,  become  more  or  less  twisted  or  curled,  especially 
at  the  points. 

Owing  to  the  drooping  habit  of  the  outer  florets, 
the  variety  has  been  compared  to  a  golden  Mademoiselle 
Lacroix.  It  has  a  good  constitution,  and  vigorous 
habit,  but  only  attains  medium  height,  while  it 
can  be  dwarfed  by  growing  it  on  the  cut-back 
system.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
it  in  our  columns. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  no  not  know  why  Mr.  Proctor,  who  wrote  last  week 
on  planting  fruit  trees,  should  assume  that  the  majority 
are  planted  too  deep,  for  the  statement  is  not  now  in 
accordance  with  facts.  Pieally  the  impression  which 
prevails  now,  and  has  been  held  for  a  long  time,  is 
that  whilst  deep  planting  is  injurious,  shallow  planting, 
when  consistent  with  safety,  is  productive  of  early 
fruitfulness.  We  have  got  to  understand  now  that 
cold  clay  soils  are  very  undesirable  for  fruit  trees,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  plant  them  on  ridges  or  mounds 
than  in  deep  holes. 

I  am  not  so  much  in  favour  of  rigidly  supporting 
young  trees  against  the  action  of  the  wind.  Some  play 
is  good  for  both  tops  and  roots,  and  is  conducive  to 
fruitfulness,  because  checking  too  strong  an  upward 
rush  of  sap.  We  can  always  in  planting  take  as  a  fair 
guide  the  soil-mark  on  the  stems  from  the  nursery, 
and  if  that  be  regarded  we  shall  hardly  go  wrong  in 
replanting.  Even  in  that  case  it  is  wise  to  keep  a 

little  under  it  than 
above  it,  as  roots 
will  inevitably 
strike  downward 
in  time.  Fruit 
trees  in  these  days 
are  usually  planted 
by  persons  who 
know  what  they 
are  about,  who 
take  some  pains  to 
do  their  work 
well ;  therefore 
one  has  good 
ground  for  objec¬ 
ting  to  the  liberal 
charge  that  the 
majority  of  fruit 
trees  are  too 
deeply  planted. 

Generally  it  is 
well  to  plant  early 
in  the  winter,  but 
still  it  is  not  un¬ 
wise  to  allow  the 
usual  November 
gales  to  pass  over 
before  the  work  is 
done,  especially  if 
the  trees  are 
standards  and  the 
site  is  exposed. 
Positions  for  fruit 
orchards  should  be 
carefully  selected 
to  ensure  some 
wind  protection, 
both  from  the 
north,  east  and 
west.  Once  trees 
havebecome  estab¬ 
lished  a  little 
blowing  about  will 
not  hurt  them, 
but,  of  course, 
that  usage  must 
be  only  in  moder¬ 
ation.  A  little 
of  it  seems  to  be 
as  beneficial  to 
trees  as  athletics  are  to  humanity — A.  D. 


Dn.  Lindley’s  Fossil  Types  of  Plants.— During 
the  past  long  vacation  the  accommodation  at  the  disposal 
of  the  botanical  department  in  the  University  College, 
London,  has  been  greatly  augmented.  By  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  Technological  Chemistry  from  the 
old  Birkbeck  building  to  another  portion  of  the  College, 
that  building  has  become  available  for  other  purposes, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  allotted  by 
the  Council  of  the  College  to  the  chair  of  Botany.  The 
old  laboratory  in  the  North  Cloister  has  been  entirely 
refitted,  and  serves  admirably  the  double  function  of  a 
museum  and  general  elementary  botanical  laboratory, 
in  which  accommodation  is  provided  for  forty-five 
students  to  dissect  plants  and  investigate  their  tissues 
microscopically.  Dr.  Lindley,  who  died  in  1865,  was 
a  recognised  authority  on  fossil  plants,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  somewhere  among  his  collections  there 
would  be  a  series  of  fossil  types.  It  was  only  during 
building  operations,  just  concluded,  that  they  were 
discovered  by  the  workmen,  after  twenty-five  years, 
stowed  away  in  three  large  chests. — Daily  News, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Salvia  splendens. — This  subject  proves  pretty 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  so  that  if 
required  early,  it  can  be  urged  into  bloom  quickly  by 
stove  heat.  Plants  so  treated,  however,  do  not  last 
well  afterwards  if  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  cool 
structure.  This  species  is  often  excluded  from  the 
stove  on  account  of  the  height  it  attains,  but  this  can 
be  remedied  by  striking  cuttings  late,  using  small 
pots,  and  afterwards  feeding  with  liquid  manure  after 
the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum. — The  stock  of  plants 
may  be  introduced  to  the  stove  in  batches  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted.  See  that  the 
stems  are  perfectly  free  from  mealy-bug  before  bringing 
them  into  bloom,  as  the  pest  would  then  spread 
rapidly  and  prove  difficult  to  eradicate.  Give  them  a 
dry,  warm  end  of  the  house. 

Abutilons. — Flowers  may  be  obtained  from  these 
all  through  the  winter  if  introduced  to  heat.  They 
are  produced  in  succession  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
as  the  stem  elongates.  Young  plants  are  the  most 
suitable,  because  by  spring,  when  they  can  be  dispensed 
with,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  getting  too  late  to 
be  easily  accommodated  in  the  matter  of  house  room. 
Boule  de  Neige  and  some  of  the  yellow  varieties  should 
certainly  be  included  in  the  lot. 

Chrysanthemums. — As  the  new  sorts  come  into 
bloom  their  qualities  should  be  carefully  noted,  with  a 
view  to  retain  only  those  which  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  well  to  grow  useful  sorts  in 
some  quantity  where  large  numbers  of  cut  flowers  are 
required,  as  well  as  free-flowering  bushy  subjects  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  A  large  number 
of  sorts  may  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  no  more  should  be  grown 
than  can  be  accommodated  without  overcrowding. 

Carnations. — If  not  already  done,  the  cuttings  and 
layers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations 
being  grown  in  60-size  pots  should  be  transferred  to 
48-size,  with  a  view  of  urging  the  plants  into  growth 
and  bloom.  For  indoor  work,  Pride  of  Penshurst, 
The  Bride,  "Winter  Cheer,  and  others  will  prove  very 
valuable  at  a  time  when  good  flowers  are  comparatively 
scarce.  They  will  stand  a  little  heat  when  throwing 
up  their  flower  stems,  but  the  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  Carnations  delight  in  an  abundance  of 
light,  more  especially  in  the -winter  months,  when 
they  will  require  increased  attention  in  this  respect. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  give  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Peaches. — As  the  wood  ripens  up  and  the  trees 
lose  their  leaves,  the  heat  maybe  turned  off  succession 
houses  so  as  to  allow  the  trees  to  go  thoroughly  to  rest. 
Where  the  trees  in  the  late  houses  still  retain  their 
foliage,  artificial  heat  to  encourage  ripening  will  still  be 
necessary.  Examine  the  state  of  the  borders,  and  if 
at  all  dry,  give  a  thorough  watering.  Proceed  with 
the  cleaning  and  tying  in  succession  houses. 

Figs. — The  first  crop,  if  wanted  very  early,  should 
be  taken  from  pot  plants.  A  commencement  may  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Make  up  a  bed 
of  leaves,  or  leaves  mixed  with  stable  manure,  and 
stand  the  pots  on  the  top  of  the  bed  so  as  to  urge  them 
gently  into  growth.  As  the  heat  declines  to  65°,  the 
pots  may  finally  be  plunged  in  the  bed.  At  first  a 
temperature  of  50°  by  night,  with  a  rise  to  55°  by  day 
will  be  sufficient  ;  unless  there  be  sunshine,  when  they 
may  even  be  allowed  to  rise  -higher. 

The  Orchard  House. — At  present  all  trees  grown 
in  pots  should  be  resting  out  of  doors  plunged  in  coco¬ 
nut  fibre.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  all  trees  that  were  in  any  way  affected  with 
insects,  including  scale,  during  last  summer.  Use 
strong  soapy  water  in  sponging  off  the  scale,  and  be 
careful  not  to  injure  the  buds  in  doing  so.  The  house 
itself  may  also  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  put  in 
repair,  including  the  tile  or  other  edgings,  and  the 
walks,  gravel  or  otherwise. 

Fruit  Trees. — In  the  open  ground,  planting  and 
root  pruning  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  when 
the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Should  the  latter  be  the 
case  at  any  time,  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
thinning  out  of  the  heads  of  standard  trees,  removing 
dead  wood  and  otherwise  regulating  the  branches  so  as 
to  admit  sunlight  and  air. 


Roses. — A  considerable  amount  of  transplanting 
may  be  done  at  present  before  the  leaves  have 
completely  dropped.  Boot  growth  will  be  active  for 
some  time,  and  go  far  to  re-establish  the  plants  before 
winter  sets  in  with  severity.  Standards  that  have 
been  transplanted  should  have  the  soils  made 
thoroughly  firm  about  their  roots,  and  then  be  securely 
staked. 

Roman  Hyacinths. —Those  who  potted  up  a 
batch  on  their  first  arrival  will  be  able  to  have  them  in 
bloom  in  a  few  days,  provided  the  proper  attention  has 
been  given.  Introduce  successional  batches  according 
to  the  quantity  required,  but  before  putting  them  in 
heat,  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  well  developed,  and 
the  crowns  commencing  to  push. 

Deutzias,  Lilacs,  &c.  —  These  and  similar 
subjects  are  readily  started  into  growth,  provided  a 
gentle  hotbed  of  some  fermenting  material  is  made  up 
in  which  to  plunge  them. 


«r 


Hardening  Miscellany. 


The  Mulberry. 

In  the  note  on  the  New  American  Mulberry  at  p.  140, 
it  is  said  that  the  Mulberry  “succeeds  under  any 
ordinary  treatment.  ”  Does  it  ?  I  saw  over  thirty  years 
ago  an  old  Mulberry  tree  in  Yorkshire,  which,  in 
forming  a  new  garden,  was  buried  right  up  into  the 
head  of  the  tree.  It  evidently  liked  it,  took  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  is  now  a  splendid  sample  of  a  tree  on 
the  lawn  ;  but  though  it  produces  plenty  of  fruits, 
they  all  drop  off  when  red.  I  never  saw  a  ripe  berry 
on  it — -Pourquoi  ?  In  this  instance,  the  Mulberry  does 
not  “succeed.”  Is  it  too  cold  a  latitude?  It  is  true 
that  in  ordinary  weather  it  is  late  in  leafing,  and  late 
in  casting  its  foliage,  but  last  week’s  frost  fetched  them 
all  off  hereabouts. — J.  C.,  Leeds.  [In  the  north  of 
England  the  Mulberry  requires  a  wall  with  a  warm 
aspect,  and  even  then  the  fruits  will  often  drop  before 
ripening  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  soil. — Ed.] 


At  page  140,  you  have  an  American  note  on  the 
Mulberry,  which  I  read  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  information  as  to  pruning,  but 
was  disappointed.  "Will  any  one  who  knows  how,  tell 
me  how  to  proceed  with  a  standard  [rider]  on  a  south 
wall,  which,  so  far,  I  have  trained  as  I  train  my  wall 
Apples  and  Pears,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
fruiting  it  ?  The  stem  is  5  ft. ,  and  the  first  branches  have 
been  trained  down  and  down,  until  the  shape  is  a  large 
fan  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  across.  It  has  grown  well — been  in 
its  position  five  years  now,  and  no  breast  wood  has 
been  allowed  over  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  long — pinched  to 
make  spurs.  The  root  run  is  into  a  well-trodden  barn¬ 
yard  ;  it  has  never  had  any  manure,  and  is  as  clean  and 
healthy  as  a  tree  can  be,  but  never  fruits. — N.  H. 
[Our  correspondent  can  hardly  improve  his  method  of 
pinching  and  training,  and  if  the  situation  is  favourable, 
he  need  only  have  patience. — Ed.] 

The  Right  Compost  for  Tomatos. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  we  ourselves  have  to  a  large 
extent  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  fungoid 
disease  which  attacks  our  Tomato  plants  ?  The  con¬ 
tinued  applications  of  rich  manure,  either  in  a  liquid 
form  or  otherwise,  appears  to  me  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
development  of  that  sturdy  firm  growth  of  wood  so 
desirable  in  all  fruit-bearing  plants.  Until  this  season 
I  grew  my  plants  in  the  usual  rich  compost,  namely 
loam,  well-decayed  hot-bed  manure,  and  sand,  and  also 
attended  to  feeding  when  the  plants  became  pot-bound. 
Every  season,  however,  at  some  stage  of  their  growth,  the 
plants  were  affected  with  the  disease,  and  before  its 
inroads  could  be  checked,  the  crop  was  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  At  the  beginning  of  this  season  I  was 
advised  by  a  friend  to  try  a  fresh  compost  composed  of 
good  loam,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  Thomson’s  Yine 
and  Plant  Manure,  with  just  as  much  clean  leaf-soil  and 
sand  as  would  make  the  whole  when  mixed  light  and 
porous  ;  and  I  must  say  the  result  of  the  change  of 
the  compost  alone  has  been  most  gratifying.  The 
plants  have  kept  clear  of  the  disease,  and  produced  firm 
short-jointed  wood,  leaves  of  leathery  texture,  and  a 
splendid  crop  of  fine-flavoured  fruit.  Perhaps  I  maybe 
permitted  to  add  that  when  giving  my  plants  their  final 
shift  into  12-in.  pots,  I  potted  one  plant  for  comparison 
into  a  compost  similar  to  that  which  I  used  previous  to 
this  season,  placed  it  in  the  same  house,  and  gave  it  the 
same  treatment ;  when  the  plants  became  pot-bound, 


and  required  feeding,  I  supplied  liquid  manure  water  to 
that  one  plant,  while  I  gave  to  the  others  no  other 
stimulant  but  the  plant  manure,  and  the  result  is  that 
this  one  is  the  only  plant  I  have  had  affected  with 
disease.  This  to  a  certain  extent  confirms  my  idea  that 
the  most  potent  cause  of  Tomato  disease  is  feeding  with 
rich  animal  manures  unsuited  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plant’s  constitution. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove 
Gardens,  Corbridgc-on-Tyne.  [The  Tomato  is  often  too 
highly  fed  in  gardens,  and  most  often  gets  a  great  deal 
more  moisture  than  it  requires. — Ed.] 

The  Winter  Moth  :  Grease  Eands. 

Will  some  reader  of  The  Gardening  "World  kindly 
give  me  his  experience  respecting  the  width  of  greased 
paper  bands  for  Apple  trees,  to  prevent  the  grub 
ascending  at  this  time  of  year  ?  "What  thickness  should 
the  bands  be,  and  what  is  the  best  kind  of  grease  for 
the  purpose  ?  I  have  had  a  number  of  trees  done  with 
brown  paper  bands  about  3  ins.  wide,  making  the 
grease  band  about  2  ins.,  and  I  have  used  cart  grease, 
as  I  find  that  does  not  get  hard.  I  am  told  that  these 
bands  are  not  wide  enough,  and  that  the  grub  will 
crawl  over  them.  On  examining  them  to-day  I  find 
several  of  them  on  the  grease,  but  cannot  tell  if  any 
have  passed  over  or  not.  A  little  practical  experience 
on  the  subject  would  greatly  oblige. — K.  TV.,  Oct.  29th. 
- - 


PLUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

By  Me.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore.* 

In  the  few  practical  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make,  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  decide  from  what  part 
of  the  globe  we  first  obtained  our  cultivated  Plums, 
whether  from  America,  Asia  Minor,  or  if  they  were 
found  wild  in  Europe  ;  this  can  be  best  deteimined  by 
our  botanical  friends.  I  consider  the  Plum  next  in 
importance  to  the  Apple  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
In  seasons  of  plenty  they  can  be  dried,  in  which  state 
they  will  keep  good  for  years.  They  can  also  be  made 
into  jam,  which  wall  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  growing  for  market,  one  of  the  first  questions 
asked  is,  "What  varieties  would  you  recommend  ?  Now 
this  is  a  very  important  point,  for  when  you  go  into  a 
nursery  to  purchase  trees,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  all 
varieties  are  charged  the  same  price,  except  it  be  some 
new  and  untried  variety,  which  may  be  charged  a 
fancy  price  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  well-inown  fact 
to  fruit  growers  that  in  certain  localities,  and  on  certain 
soils,  one  variety  will  flourish  and  bear  abundant  crops 
year  by  year,  while  other  varieties  will  never  grow 
enough  fruit  to  repay  for  the  first  outlay.  I  may  just 
give  one  well-known  instance,  to  impress  on  growers 
the  importance  of  this  being  well  understood  before 
recommending  certain  varieties  for  any  given  district 
or  soil.  At  Sawbridgeworth,  Messrs.  Bivers  have,  as  a 
rule,  splendid  crops  of  Bivers’  Prolific  Plum  ;  in  fact, 
that  variety  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  the  stony  clay 
of  that  district.  Here,  in  a  chalky  clay  which  suits 
many  varieties  admirably,  Bivers’  Prolific  grows  freely, 
but  seldom  bears  any  fruit,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
trees  flower  freely.  The  question  of  selecting  suitable 
varieties  for  any  given  district  can  only  be  learned  by 
practical  experience  and  observation.  Growers  of  the 
Plum  are  aware  that  the  number  of  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  Plum  is  almost  legion.  I  have  just  gone 
through  one  catalogue  before  me,  and  find  no  fewer 
than  237  varieties  described,  with  a  supplemental  list 
of  some  180  more,  or  in  all,  say,  about  400  varieties. 
Now,  this  would  plant  about  four  acres  of  ground  of  one 
plant,  or  a  tree  of  each  variety.  But  would  any  grower 
who  had  any  idea  of  making  a  profit  be  foolish  enough 
to  plant  these,  or  even  half  this  number  ?  It  would  be 
a  far  more  profitable  investment  to  plant  only  one 
variety  on  the  four  acres,  but  this  I  should  by  no  means 
recommend.  My  idea  of  Plums  for  market  is  to  find 
out  five  or  six  varieties  that  are  known  to  succeed  in 
the  district,  and  plant  only  these. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  certain  varieties  favour 
certain  districts.  Here  the  soil  is  a  strong  chalky 
clay,  and  the  following  varieties  are  grown  by 
hundreds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Damson  by  the 
thousand  :  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Mitchelson’s, 
Gisborne’s,  Victoria,  and  Damsons.  Victoria  and 
Damsons  are  most  grown. 

This  place  might  well  be  termed  the  “Home  of  the 
Damson,”  for  many  acres  are  planted,  and  during  the 
fruit  season  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  week 
of  these  are  sent  away  from  our  railway  station.  The 
Damsons  here  sell  for  more  money  than  any  other 
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variety  grown.  In  seasons  of  plenty  they  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  £3  per  ton,  and  other  years  they  have 
made  from  £35  to  £40  per  ton. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  plant  on  grass-land,  at  a 
distance  of  22  ft.  apart  each  way.  This  will  give  about 
105  trees  per  acre.  Nothing  but  standards  should  be 
planted,  and  they  should  always  have  a  clear  stem  of 
6  ft.  Before  deciding  to  plant  a  field,  the  ground 
selected  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  as  stagnant 
water  about  the  roots  would  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
trees.  In  planting  young  trees  a  small  portion  of 
rotted  manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  if  the 
ground  is  poor,  but  I  never  make  a  point  of  recom¬ 
mending  much  manure  to  be  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  while  the  trees  are  in  a  young 
state.  I  consider  it  better  to  merely  mulch  the  trees 
with  rotted  manure  after  they  become  established.  In 
planting,  the  trees  should  be  kept  slightly  above  the 
ground-level,  as  they  are  sure  to  settle  down,  although 
the  ground  is  made  firm,  which  I  should  strongly 
recommend.  Immediately  the  trees  are  planted  they 
should  be  securely  staked,  and  the  heads  cut  close 
back,  only  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  on  the  young 
growths.  Established  trees  should  be  gone  over  every 
year,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  small  shoots  removed, 
so  as  to  keep  the  centres  of  the  trees  clear  and  open 
for  the  sun  and  air  to  reach  every  part  of  the  trees.  In 
many  districts  where  the  Plum  flourishes,  I  am  aware 
they  are  grown  much  closer,  and  many  growers  prefer 
bush  trees,  but  of  this  style  of  growing  I  have  had  no 
practical  experience,  and  shall  pass  it  over  for  someone 
who  has  had  experience  to  take  this  part  of  the  subject 
up.  In  the  orchards  here  sheep,  calves,  and  poultry 
are  kept,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  young  trees 
will  in  a  few  years  become  “  stunted,”  aud  hardly  make 
any  growth,  more  especially  Damsons.  My  plan  with 
such  trees  is  to  cut  them  hard  back,  almost  to  the  stem  ; 
by  this  means  they  often  start  away,  and  make  vigorous 
growth.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  poor,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  before  cutting  them  back,  to  lightly  break  up  the 
surface  all  round  the  trees,  say  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  all  round, 
and  on  this  ground  spread  three  or  four  barrowfuls  of 
good  manure.  If  this  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  so 
that  the  rains  can  wash  the  properties  of  the  manure  to 
the  roots,  the  trees  will  start  away  with  fresh  vigour, 
and  form  fine,  healthy  shoots  the  first  season.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Damson  the  most  profitable  for  field  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Next  to  it  comes  the  Victoria  Plum.  Many 
acres  of  Damsons  are  grown  here,  and  from  experience 
I  find  the  Farleigh,  or  Cluster  Damson,  is  the  hardiest 
of  all ;  it  will  be  found  fresh  and  good  when  other 
varieties  of  the  Damson  are  completely  spoiled  by 
frost.  The  Prune  Damson,  as  grown  here,  is  very  late 
and  hardy  ;  the  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger  than  any  other  variety  I 
know. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
marketing  of  Plums.  Next  to  growing  them,  this  is 
of  the  most  importance  to  the  gardener.  How  to  make 
the  best  of  them  ?  is  the  question.  1  have  known 
growers  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  pack  as  much 
straw  as  possible  in  the  bottom  of  the  sieves,  so  that 
they  may  have  more  bulk  for  market ;  this,  I  can  assure 
growers,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  select 
the  very  best  samples  for  the  top  of  the  baskets.  I 
have  been  sending  Plums  to  market  by  the  ton  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  my  plan  is  to  pack  the  bulk  of 
one  uniform  quality  throughout,  and  where  this  is  done 
the  buyers  soon  get  to  know,  and  purchase  accordingly. 

- - 

THE  TEA  PLANT. 

The  term  11  Tea  ”  is  properly  restricted  to  the  numerous 
varieties  derived  from  cultivation  of  the  two  species  of 
Thea — Thea  chinensis  and  Thea  assamica.  Hybrids  of 
various  degrees  between  these  two  form  a  great  part  of 
the  plants  usually  grown.  In  the  Tea-garden  the 
plant  is  kept  down  to  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height ;  in  a 
state  of  nature  it  reaches  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  with  a  stem 
1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  seed,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
hard,  round  shell,  ripens  about  one  year  after  the 
flower  has  faded.  Planting  is  done  either  direct  from 
the  seed  itself,  or  from  nurseries  where  the  young 
plants  can  be  watched  carefully  and  tended  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  take  their  places  in  the  plantation. 
"When  plants  are  to  be  raised  direct  from  seed,  the  usual 
method  is  as  follows  ; — Holes  are  dug,  left  for  about 
two  weeks,  and  then  filled  with  surface  soil.  Two  or 
three  seeds  are  sown,  6  ins.  apart,  in  each  hole,  and 
about  1  in.  deep,  gently  pushed  down.  In  each  hole 


the  best  plant  is  left,  the  others  being  transferred  to 
vacancies.  Tea  grows  on  almost  all  soils,  but  one  that 
is  light,  friable  and  rich  is  necessary  for  complete 
success.  Oak-bearing  land  seems  to  unite  all  essentials, 
and  is  much  esteemed.  Flat  land  is  fair,  but 
undoubtedly  the  best  situation  is  the  lower  part  of  a 
slope  near  a  good  water  supply.  As  regards  the 
number  of  plants  to  the  acre,  close  planting  is 
recommended,  viz.,  about  4  ft.  apart,  equivalent  to 
2,722  shrubs  per  acre.  On  steep  slopes  the  Chinese 
variety  may  be  planted  closer — 2  ft.  by  3|  ft.,  or  6,223 
per  acre.  A  good  deal  of  care  must  be  devoted  to 
pruning,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  shrub  well 
spread,  and  at  a  convenient  height  for  picking.  A 
judicious  system  of  manuring  nearly  doubles  the  yield 
of  Tea,  improves  its  flavour,  and  increases  its  strength. 
An  excellent  manure  is  bush  prunings,  weeds,  and 
general  rubbish.  Animal  manures  require  care  in 
using. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  harder  a  Tea  plant  is  picked 
the  more  it  becomes  stimulated  to  reproduce  new 
shoots  in  place  of  those  lost.  AVhen  the  season  is  over 
the  Tea  bush  is  3J  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  about 
5  ft.  in  diameter ;  by  pruning  down  its  height  is 
reduced  to  2  ft.  and  its  diameter  to  3  ft.  In  this  state 
it  remains  during  hybernation.  In  spring  the  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  develop  into  shoots,  the  buds  of 
which  in  turn  develop  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
The  first  shoot  from  the  branch  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
subsequent  flushes  on  that  part  of  the  bush,  and  is 
therefore  carefully  preserved.  It  is  not,  however,  left 
to  grow  ad  libitum,  as  its  faculty  of  throwing  out  new 
shoots  is  greatly  enhanced  by  nipping  off  the  leaves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  young  buds  at  their 
bases. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

TREATMENT  OF  NEWLY 

PLANTED  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  treatment  newly  planted  fruit  trees  receive  the  season 
after  planting,  bears  a  significant  part  in  their  after 
success.  This  is,  doubtless,  generally  understood  jn 
varying  circumstances  and  conditions,  yet  we  see  (when 
we  frequently  do  not  expect  it)  instances  of  not  only 
neglect,  but  positive  disregard  to  the  formation  or  the 
adaptation  of  the  trees  as  fruiting  plants  of  the  future. 
It  would  be  invidioirs  to  presume  that  where  these 
instances  are  indicated  a  sheer  lack  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  absent.  On  the  contrary  it  more  readily 
occurs  under  other  urgent  duties  which,  though  of 
rather  secondary  importance,  have  the  effect  of  putting 
many  other  matters  in  the  shade.  This,  however,  is 
only  by  the  way,  and  urging  the  real  importance  of 
primary  consideration  being  afforded  newly  planted 
fruit  trees,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations  which  I 
hope  may  assist  some,  while  they  may  convince  others. 
I  would  not  have  it  inferred,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
pose  as  an  infallible  authority  on  this  particular  de¬ 
partment,  but  submit  the  following  remarks  in  good 
faith,  having  practised  them  successfully  myself  for 
many  years  now. 

The  pruning  of  newly  planted  fruit  trees  should  be 
deferred  until  all  hard  frosts  are  over,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  seasons,  may  be  by  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March  ;  but  all  should  be  pruned  before  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  growth  in  the  early  spring.  Hard  cutting  back 
the  first  season  is,  I  hope,  a  tiling  of  the  past,  and  this 
for  various  reasons,  among  which  I  need  hardly  point 
out  the  all-potent  fact  of  their  breaking  into  weakly 
growth,  and  frequently  throwing  out  numerous  useless 
shoots  only,  entailing  watchfulness  and  time  in  disbud¬ 
ding  at  the  inevitable  expense  of  the  latent  energies  of 
the  trees.  The  only  cutting  back  I  usually  perform  on 
trees  as  indicated  is  shortening  the  centre  shoot  or 
header  to  encourage  regular  lateral  growth  to  form  the 
trees;  and  this  is  done  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  tree,  at  the  same  time  taking  into  consideration  the 
variety  and  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  observe  some  purchase  a  tree,  demanding  one 
that  has  not  been  cut  back,  and  if  so,  not  more  than 
once  or  twice  ;  and  yet  immediately  it  reaches  its  des¬ 
tination  it  must  be  subjected  to  cutting  hard  back.  I 
wot  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  knife,  nor,  may 
I  say,  in  the  individual  who  uses  it  except  it  may  be 
that  he  supposes  himself  an  adept  both  in  the  use  of 
this  implement  and  the  culture  of  the  tree  operated 
upon.  Let  me  assure  such  an  one  that  there  are  adepts 
in  the  nurseries  who  claim  to  know  a  tree,  and  also  how 
the  same  tree  should  leave  their  hands,  and  be  treated 
on  arrival,  and  afterwards.  If  the  cutting  back  be  a 
necessity,  why  not  do  so  before  the  plants  are  packed 
for  transit,  and  thus  save  a  deal  of  careful  tying,  and 


no  less  careful  packing?  Again,  if  they  are  to  be  cut 
hard  back,  why  train  them  at  all  in  the  nurseries  ? 

The  more  practice  I  have  in  fruit-tree  planting,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  of  the  utter  folly  of  this  (to  some) 
happy  mode  of  fruit-tree  culture.  Not  only  is  the 
tree  thus  subjected  to  a  severe  check,  but  it  is  valuable 
time  lost  in  throwing  its  energies  away  making  wood, 
when  it  ought  to  be  making  both  wood  and  buds,  or 
natural  spurs.  Five  years  ago  I  required,  among  other 
trees,  two  Nectarines,  dwarf  fan-trained,  for  planting 
in  a  Peach  house,  and  ordered  them,  good  healthy 
plants  with  seven  shoots  each.  I  had  them  planted  on 
arrival  early  in  November,  and  being  inside,  the 
lead  of  each  was  shortened  back  in  January,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  lateral  growth.  The  trees  made 
rapid  progress,  and  each  in  the  first  season  after 
planting  made  more  than  double  their  previous  growth, 
making  handsome  trees  the  following  autumn.  Next 
season  they  were  allowed  to  bear  a  few  Nectarines 
each,  more  to  determine  the  genuineness  of  their 
character,  than  the  use — culinary  or  otherwise — of  the 
fruit.  The  third  season,  and  ever  since,  they  have 
borne  full  crops,  and  having  the  curiosity  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  fruits  on  one  of  them,  during  the  past 
season  I  counted  fully  fifteen  dozen,  all  highly  finished 
and  fit  for  table.  This  is  one  instance  among  stone 
fruits,  and  I  will  also  give  one  among  the  common 
hardy  fruits,  although  neither  of  them  form  exceptions. 
An  Apple,  and  Pear  tree,  both  bush  forms,  purchased 
also  five  years  ago,  I  will  cite  as  instances  of  non- 
cutting  back.  The  Apple  (Eeklinville  Seedling)  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  fruits  annually  since  planting,  and  in  the 
past  season  it  carried  the  enormous  quantity  of  five 
dozen  large  handsome  Apples.  The  Pear  (Moorfowl 
Egg)  bore  a  few  last  year,  and  during  the  past  season 
had  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  dozen  fruits  quite 
characteristic,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  doubling 
that  quantity  next  year.  Now  these  trees,  and 
numerous  others  of  the  same  age,  have  produced  fruit 
since  the  year  after  planting — less  or  more — and  I 
venture  to  assert  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  the 
hard  cutting  back  principle  they  would  only  have  been 
beginning  now  to  yield  us  any  return  for  our  patience. 

It  may  occur  to  the  votaries  of  the  opposite  practice 
that  these  trees  are  not  furnished  with  wood  to  keep  on 
producing  fruit  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that  they  are 
bare,  uncultivated-looking  objects  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  not  only  furnished,  but  they  are 
handsome  trees,  in  perfect  health  and  symmetry. 

So  much  for  the  pruning.  We  will  now  consider  the 
tying  or  nailing.  This  must  have  very  careful  attention, 
and  should  in  every  instance  be  accomplished  on  what 
might  be  termed  the  easy  principle— i.e.,  the  shoots 
should  all  be  secured  in  position  with  due  allowance  for 
their  swelling,  and  should  be  inspected  at  intervals 
during  the  growing  season  to  see  that  none  are  unduly 
tight,  and  so  bruising  the  shoots.  All  ligatures  should 
be  placed  in  first  instance  sufficiently  easy  to  admit  of  a 
shoot  of  double  the  girth  of  the  one  being  secured,  as 
it  frequently  occurs  that  those  of  a  healthy  tree  do 
double  their  girth  the  first  season. 

Disbudding  is  another  matter  demanding  careful 
consideration  if  the  trees  are  expected  to  be  a  success, 
and  thus  all  useless  or  awkwardly-placed  buds  should 
be  rubbed  off,  and  any  well-placed  shoots  encouraged, 
giving  those  nearest  the  base  the  preference —in  stone 
fruits — aud  others  accordingly.  To  fully  describe  all 
matters  in  detail  pertaining  to  the  different  classes  of 
fruits  would  occupy  more  space  than  would  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  subject  under  notice  ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  must  curtail  my  remarks  on  disbudding, 
although  1  would  like  to  say  a  great  deal  more. 

Crowding  of  shoots  must  never  be  tolerated  when 
early  results  are  expected,  and  hence  it  is  well  to  select 
only  those  shoots  that  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
equal  balancing  of  the  tree.  Should  any  shoot  appear 
unduly  gross,  cut  all  its  leaves  across  the  middle,  and 
top  it,  allowing  the  others  to  go  on  undisturbed  ;  but 
if  it  can  be  spared,  it  is  frequently  preferable  to  remove 
it  entirely.  The  presence  of  those  in  quantity  may  be 
traceable  to  the  roots,  although  this  rarely  occurs  the 
first  season  after  planting,  and  when  it  does  occur  an 
inspection  of  the  roots  should  be  contemplated  forth¬ 
with— even  though  it  should  be  midsummer— and 
lifting  the  roots,  in  short,  simply  disturbing  them, 
will  as  a  rule  prove  quite  ample  to  produce  a  check 
at  this  early  stage.  Should  they  be  considered  best 
left  alone  under  varying  conditions,  all  trees  showing 
any  tendency  to  grossness  should  have  timely  attention 
in  the  autumn  ;  the  roots  lifted,  and  all  gross  ones 
shortened,  relaid,  and  the  soil  beat  in  again  moderately 
hard. 
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In  the  event  of  a  dry  summer  following  the  planting, 
it  will  be  well  to  see  that  none  of  the  newly  planted 
trees  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  with 
a  careful  mulching  as  suggested  in  the  planting, 
this  will  be  very  considerably  minimised  ;  hut  where  it 
is  considered  necessary,  let  it  be  amply  supplied,  as 
nothing  is  so  irritating  as  to  see  growth  suddenly  cease, 
insects  take  possession,  and  thus  have  hopes  of  a  good 
tree  blasted,  and  all  previous  efforts  thrown  to  the  wind. 
Writing  of  insects,  reminds  me  of  still  another  impor¬ 
tant  matter— i.e.,  the  prevention  of  any  gaining  a 
footing,  not  ODly  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  but  mature 
trees  as  well.  The  various  cleansing  applications 
referred  to  from  time  to  time,  form  good  preventives, 
and  should  be  applied  at  different  periods  through  a 
syringe  or  garden  engine,  never  waiting  until  insects 
are  discernable,  as  then  they  are  not  so  easily  ejected  — 
in  fact  it  may  happen  that  a  stronger  solution  than  is 
absolutely  safe  may  be  applied,  and  thus  prove  the  cure 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  find  a  weak  solution  of 
tobacco  liquor  and  Gishurst’s  Compound,  applied  at 
intervals,  mixed  in  clean  water  to  about  the  colour  of 
slightly  silted  water,  mil  keep  all  aphides,  &c. ,  quite  in 
check  ;  and  should  caterpillars  appear,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  hand-picking.  These  small  details  executed 
as  advised  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  prove 
pro  born. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- »>I<« - 

THE  KENT  COB  IN  CAPE 

COLONY. 

The  editor  of  the  TJitenhage  Times,  a  Cape  Colony 
paper,  has  in  his  garden  a  Kent  Cob,  which  each  year 
hears  many  clusters  of  nuts,  but  without  kernels,  and 
in  his  trouble,  he  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Cape,  and  received  the  following  reply  from 
Professor  MacOwan,  curator  of  the  Cape  Town  Botanical 
Gardens  :  “To  every  plant  there  must  be  an  optimum 
degree  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture,  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  likewise.  Then  each  plant 
will  submit  to  small  variations  above  and  below  its 
best,  that  is,  most  suitable  conditions  of  growth,  but  if 
the  absolute  limits,  or  one  of  them,  is  trangressed,  the 
plant  either  dies  out  or  fails  to  complete  some 
important  functions.  The  labours  of  the  gardener 
engaged  in  acclimatising  foreign  fruits,  trees,  or  flowers, 
depend  entirely  on  this  simple  fact  in  the  life  history 
of  the  objects  of  his  care.  If  the  open-air  conditions  of 
his  country  do  not  sufficiently  approach  the  optimum  re¬ 
quired  for  any  plant  he  wishes  to  grow,  then  he  creates 
artificial  conditions,  by  making  greenhouses  or  hot¬ 
houses.  Now,  in  bringing  the  Hazel  Nut  from  the 
cool  climate  of  Britain,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  50 ‘3,  and  an  atmosphere  hovering  very  near  to 
saturation  point  half  the  year, -“to  the  Cape  with  a  rise 
to  61  '5,  and  a  crisp  dry  air,  the  conditions  of  success 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  shrub  grows  and  does  its 
best,  vegetatively,  but  your  correspondent’s  experience 
shows  that  it  cannot  get  through  with  the  reproductive 
process.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is, 
it  is  naturally  unsuited  to  the  climate  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  I  should  expect  success  if  anywhere 
in  the  high,  cold,  upland  plateaus  at  about  4, 000  ft.  to 
4,500  ft.  Here,  on  the  coast  level,  we  have  the  South 
European  fruits,  the ,  Orange,  Lemon,  Fig,  Peach, 
Apricot,  Vine,  and  even,  here  and  there,  the  Banana  in 
tolerable  perfection.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
same  climate  should  also  produce  the  Nuts,  the 
Currants,  and  other  berry  fruits  of  North  Europe.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Adelaide  (S.  Australia),  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Currants  (red  and  black),  and 
Cherries  will  not  thrive  at  sea  level.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fairly  well  grown  on  Mount  Lofty,  some  distance 
inland  at  4,500  ft.” 

- — - 

THE  APRICOT, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society,  held  a 
few  days  ago,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  read  a  paper  on  wall  fruits,  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  and  dwelling 
on  the  importance  of  sufficient  drainage,  position,  soil, 
&c.  The  aspect  on  which  a  wall  fruit  tree  should  be 
grown  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  For 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  south  wall  was  preferable  ; 
for  Pears,  east  and  west,  ;  for  Apricots,  west ;  for 
Plums  and  Cherries,  a  north  wall.  As  to  dressing, 
he  advocated  a  liberal  treatment  until  the  trees  began 
to  fruit.  In  reference  to  training,  he  recommended  for 
Pears,  the  Cordon  system,  and  for  others  the  fan-shape. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  difficulty  of  grow¬ 
ing  Apricots  in  Ealing  cropped  up.  One  gardener  said 
he  had  tried  them,  and  found  they  did  very  well  for  a 


year  or  two,  and  then  died  back.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  surface  soil  of  Ealing  is  a  good  yellow  loam, 
resting  on  clay  for  a  considerable  part,  and  then  it  is 
somewhat  heavy,  and  on  gravel  for  another  part,  and 
then  it  is  somewhat  light  ;  but  Apricots  do  not  do 
well  on  either.  And  the  gardener  in  question  asked  if 
the  soil  was  unsuited  to  the  Apricot.  Mr.  George 
Cannon,  the  manager  at  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Sons 
fruit  tree  nursery  at  Ealing,  said  that  he  had  some 
experience  of  growing  Apricots  in  Ealing,  but  speaking 
generally,  the  attempt  had  not  been  successful,  and 
he  considered  that  possibly  the  seasons  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Another  Ealing  gardener  went  the 
length  of  advising  his  horticultural  brethren  not  to 
attempt  to  grow  Apricots  in  Ealing,  though  he  did  not, 
it  would  appear,  assign  any  reasons  for  such  advice. 
Really,  one  would  almost  regard  the  Apricot  as  a 
doomed  fruit,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  gardeners 
on  every  hand  confessing  to  failures  with  this  particular 
fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Apricots,  for  some 
reason,  are  affected  by  our  unfavourable  climate  more 
than  any  other  fruit  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing 
gardeners  can  do  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  and  keep  a  reserve  of  young  trees  coming  on, 
though  it  is  somewhat  melancholy  to  think  they  are 
being  grown  on  only  to  die  prematurely.  For  Apricots, 
it  is  better  to  mix  chalk  and  brick-rubbish  with  the  soil, 
than  to  place  the  trees  in  a  richly  manured  border ;  and 
should  it  be  thought  this  may  bring  about  suffering 
from  drought,  the  gardener  can  mulch  and  water 
during  hot  weather,  especially  if  there  should  be  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit.  The  best  outdoor  Apricots  seen  are 
in  the  chalky  districts  of  England,  and  fine  old  trees  can 
be  seen  growing  against  cottage  residences.  The 
autumnal  rains  will  frequently  cause  a  late  growth  on 
Apricots,  and  this  disposes  the  trees  to  a  sudden  check 
when  early  autumn  frosts  come,  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  this  calamity  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  borders  be  covered  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
and  thus  assist  in  the  early  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  caused 
the  Apricot  walls  at  Strathfieldsaye,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  to  be  covered  with  glass,  it  being  done  for  two 
reasons  :  one  to  assist  in  the  production  of  fruit,  as  the 
crop  invariably  proved  a  precarious  one,  the  other  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  branches  of  the  trees  from 
dying  year  after  year.  But  Mr.  Bell,  the  gardener  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  told  me  some  time  since  that  very 
little  change  for  the  better  in  either  respect  was  observ¬ 
able. 

And  yet  the  beautiful  yellow  fruit  of  the  Apricot  is 
always  most  enticing  and  enjoyable  to  the  taste ;  it  was 
its  rich  golden  complexion  which  moved  Mr.  John 
Ruskin  to  describe  it  as  “Shining  in  sweet  brightness 
of  golden  velvet.”  So  few  fruits  raised  in  England  are 
literally  of  golden  hue,  that  the  tree  is  little  less  precious 
as  an  ornamental  one.  The  stature  attained  by  a 
healthy  tree  when  growing  in  the  open  is  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
but  excepting  in  the  southernmost  counties  in  England 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  successfully  unless  the  tree  be 
trained  against  a  wall  facing  the  south.  After  infancy  it 
never  loses  time,  soon  reaching  maturity,  but  the  lease 
of  existence  is  short. 

Some  of  the  finest  Apricots  I  have  ever  seen  exhibited 
are  grown  in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Somerset¬ 
shire — large  and  handsome,  clear-skinned  fruits,  rich  in 
colour.  In  Scott’s  Orcliardist  it  is  stated  that  “the 
stock  upon  which  some  of  the  sorts  are  budded  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  longevity  of  the  trees,  some 
varieties  doing  well  upon  one  kind  of  stock,  while  others 
will  hardly  grow  upon  the  same,  but  require  to  be 
worked  upon  an  entirely  different  one  ;  and  some 
varieties  will  do  well  for  awhile  upon  several  sorts 
of  Stocks,  but  will  ultimately  exude  gum  and  die  off.” 
But  unfortunately  Scott  did  not  go  further,  and  say 
what  stocks  were  best  suited  for  the  several  varieties, 
though  he  afterwards  states  that,  as  a  cultivator  of 
fruit  trees,  “his  greatest  care  has  ever  been  to  attend  to 
this  very  necessary  point  of  culture,  and  the  trees  may 
be  relied  on  as  being  worked  upon  the  stock  best  suited 
to  the  nature  of  each.” 

The  Apricot,  the  Prunus  armeniaca  of  Linnse.us,  and 
supposed  by  some  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus,  and 
therefore  named  Armeniaca  vulgaris,  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  of  Armenia,  as  expressed  in  the  Latin  generic 
name,  though  it  is  said  that  Koch,  who  spent  so  long  a 
time  in  exploring  that  country  and  the  regions  adjacent, 
says  that  he  never  met  with  it  thereabouts  truly  wild. 
Upon  the  Caucasus  it  ascends  the  mountain  sides 
almost  to  the  summit  ;  it  occurs  also  in  Thibet, 
Afghanistan,  China  and  Japan.  The  movement  west¬ 
wards  would  seem  to  have  been  slow  and  rather  late. 
In  England  it  appears  to  have  been  first  seen  about 


a.d.  1524,  temp.  Henry  TUI.,  whose  chief  gardener, 
one  Wolfe,  a  Catholic  priest,  is  said  to  have  procured 
or  brought  it  from  Italy. 

The  derivation  of  the  common  name  Apricot  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  According  to  Professor  Skeat 
it  begins  with  the  old  Roman  epithet  applied  to  this 
fruit,  prcecox,  “early,”  meaning  the  fruit  which 
precedes  others  of  its  class,  and  their  form  of  the  word 
was  •prcecoguus,  having  for  its  old  neuter  plural 
proscoqua.  Travelling  into  Greece  it  underwent  further 
change,  and  the  Greek  name  having  been  adopted  by 
the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  tree  was  now  beginning  to  be 
planted  extensively  in  northern  Africa,  it  got  into 
the  Portuguese  language,  and  the  spelling  changed 
again.  From  the  Portuguese  it  moved  into  French, 
and  so  at  last  into  our  own,  taking  the  shape  at  first  of 
“apricock  ”  as  found!  in  Shakespeare,  and  eventually, 
though  not  till  1782,  of  “  Apricot.” — R.  P>. 

- ►>$<» - 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  W.  Napper’s  remarks  at  p.  140  of 
The  Gardening  World,  and  the  several  recent 
queries  which  have  appeared  as  to  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  herbaceous  plants — as  far  as  the  word 
“  herbaceous  ”  goes,  the  correct  definition  is  simple 
enough.  Withering,  in  his  Botanical  Arrangement 
of  British  Plants,  explains  it  under  the  heading  of 
“  Dictionary  of  English  Botanical  Terms,”  and  says, 
“  Herbaceous  stem  :  one  that  is  succulent  and  tender, 
in  opposition  to  one  that  is  woody  ;  it  perishes  annually 
down  to  the  root.  The  Pea  (perennial),  and  the  Nettle 
are  instances.”  Being  an  old  exhibitor  of  herbaceous 
plants,  I  have  frequently  heard  the  question  raised 
when  stands  of  cut  flowers  have  been  set  up  for  com¬ 
petition  containing  Canterbury  Bells  and  other 
biennial  varieties,  and  I  have  known  such  stands 
disqualified  in  consequence. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  everybody  right  in  future 
would  be  for  such  classes  to  be  specified  in  schedules  as 
herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  border  perennials,  and  then 
all  kinds  of  the  two  descriptions  could  be  included 
with  impunity.  If  soft-wooded  only  were  scheduled,  as 
“W.  P.  R.”  suggests  (p.  122),  or  plants  which  have 
annual  stalks,  with  biennial  or  with  perennial  roots, 
which  Mr.  Napper  considers  an  excellent  definition,  the 
difficulties  would  not  be  removed,  and  the  judges 
would  in  consequence  become  more  perplexed  than 
ever. — James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Bichmond 
Road,  Cardiff. 

- -»3H> - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW- 

Kent  County. 

The  Kent  County  Society  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
the  Chrysanthemum  show  season  on  Tuesday,  when  it 
held  its  third  annual  display  in  the  Rink,  Blackheath, 
where  an  attractive  display  was  got  together.  The 
groups  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  class,  although  those  for  competition  were 
quite  as  plentiful,  and  rather  better  than  on  previous 
occasions.  As  regards  quality,  many  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  were  notable  for  their  great  size,  in  fact,  they 
were  far  too  big  for  the  stands. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
awarded  to  T.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Payne), 
Oaklands,  Lewisham  Park.  The  blooms  were  mostly 
of  large  size,  and  the  plants  were  sloped  up  to  a  steep 
gradient  at  the  back.  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hudd),  Gordon  House,  Blackheath  Park,  was  a 
good  second,  with  a  group  more  graduated  to  the  front. 
F.  P.  Preston,  Esq.,  South  Bank,  Blackheath,  was 
third  ;  and  J.  Hemmonde,  Esq.,  Eliot  Place,  Black¬ 
heath,  came  in  fourth.  There  was  good  competition 
for  the  Centenary  Cup  offered  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
and  twenty-four  incurved.  John  Scott,  Jun.,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Blackburne),  Elmstead  Grange, 
Chislehurst,  was  placed  first.  He  had  some  splendid 
blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Empress  Eugenie,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Stanstead  White,  Mons.  Bernard,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Sunflower,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Avalanche,  Yal  d’Andorre, 
Mons.  H.  Elliott,  Madame  J.  Laing,  Sarah  Owen, 
Stanstead  Surprise,  Gloriosum,  and  many  others.  D. 
B.  Chapman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan),  Down- 
shire  House,  Roehampton,  came  in  second,  with  smaller 
but  very  neat  blooms.  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Whittle),  Addington,  Croydon,  was  third  ;  and 
W.  Furze,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Coombes),  Roselands, 
TeddingtoD,  took  the  fourth  place  with  smaller  but 
even  flowers.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
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C.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  Japanese  varieties,  showing  fine  samples  of  Baronne 
de  Frailly,  Stanstead  White,  Ralph  Broeklebank,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  latter  quite 
unique  in  the  exhibition.  John  Scott,  Junr.,  Esq.,  was 
a  good  second  ;  and  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Doughty),  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  was  awarded  the 
third  prize.  John  Scott,  Junr.,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
twelve  Japanese,  and  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  followed. 

The  best  twelve  incurved  varieties  were  those  of  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent,  who  was  followed 
by  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.  For  twelve  reflexed  varieties 
A.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell), 
Bridgen  Place,  Bexley,  Kent,  took  the  first  award,  and 
was  followed  by  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
F.  Moore),  Blandon  Hall,  Bexley.  D.  B.  Chapman, 
Esq. ,  had  the  best  Anemones  in  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Blandinieres,  Nelson,  Sceur  Dorothee  Souille  and  others; 
A.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  was  second.  J.  Filmont, 
Esq.,  Meadow  Road,  South  Lambeth,  was  the  only 
competitor  for  Pompons.  The  best  six  blooms  of 
the  Queen  family  were  shown  by  John  Grotter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Cox),  Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford  ; 
C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  was  second.  For  twelve  incurved, 
including  the  Queen  type,  Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co., 
Mount  Pleasant  Nursery,  Sittingbourne,  took  the 
leading  award,  and  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  was  second.  For 
six  Japanese  (white),  A.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  was 
first  with  Avalanche,  and  AV.  S.  Milnes,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Adlam),  Woodstock,  Lee,  was  second  with 
Elaine.  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent, 
had  the  best  Japanese  (yellow)  in  splendid  samples 
of  Sunflower,  A.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  being  second 
with  the  same  variety.  The  latter  had  the  best 
coloured  Japanese  in  six  magnificent  blooms  of  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  the  richest  coloured  in  the  exhibition  ;  Mrs. 
M.  Tomlin  was  second.  For  six  incurved  of  one 
variety  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  had  grand  specimens  of 
Golden  Empress  of  India ;  R.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hazell),  Fairfield,  Bickley  Park, 
was  second.  The  following  five  classes  were  open  only 
to  gentlemen’s  gardeners  :  — 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mullins,  gardener  to 
W.  Strang,  Esq.,  40,  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath.  The 
plants  consisted  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and 
Chrysanthemums  chiefly.  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  gardener  to 
AY.  Prior,  Esq.,  was  second.  There  was  a  good  com¬ 
petition  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  and  Mr. 
J.  Blackburne,  gardener  to  John  Scott,  jun.,  Esq., 
carried  off  the  first  award  with  some  grand  blooms,  as 
he  did  the  Centenary  Cup.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener 
to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  second.  Mr.  H.  Hazell, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  took  the  first  award 
for  twelve  Japanese,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  L.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  A.  Bovell,  Esq.,  Eversfield,  Lee.  The 
latter  was  also  second  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  while 
Mr.  E.  Whittle,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  was 
first.  Mr.  T.  Couldrey,  gardener  to  J.  Levy,  Esq.,  The 
Shrubbery,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  had  the  best  six  incurved  ; 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  James  Rhodes,  gardener  to 
J.  Vavasseur,  Esq. ,  Rothbury,  Blackheath  Park.  In  the 
classes  open  to  amateurs,  Henry  Fincham,  Esq., 
Hartley  House,  Cranbrook,  had  the  best  twelve  in¬ 
curved  and  twelve  Japanese  sorts.  Wm.  G.  P.  Clark, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  six  Japanese,  and  also  the  best  six 
incurved  blooms. 

A  number  of  special  prizes  were  offered,  and  John 
Scott,  Junr. ,  Esq. ,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  Avalanche, 
which  were  really  grand  ;  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  was  second. 
The  first  prize  for  six  Japanese,  six  incurved,  and  six 
reflexed,  was  awarded  to  John  Scott,  Junr.,  Esq.  ;  and 
A.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  came  in  second.  A.  G. 
Hubbuck,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Leadbetter), 
Elmstead  Lodge,  Chislehurst,  had  the  best  blooms  of 
the  Rundle  family  ;  and  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  came 
in  second.  H.  W.  Percy,  Esq.,  Fairmount,  Breakspear 
Road,  S.E,  carried  off  the  first  award  for  twelve  mixed 
blooms,  his  best  specimens  being  Hamlet,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  William  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  ;  J. 
Briskfield,  Esq.,  67,  Cornerford  Road,  Brockley,  took 
the  second  place.  The  first  award  for  Laing’s  seedlings 
went  to  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,;  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  being 
second. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  not  for  competition,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 
The  plants  were  dwarf  and  floriferous,  prominent 
amongst  them  being  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  James 
Salter,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Source  d’Or,  William 
Holmes,  Madame  de  Sevin,  and  others.  A  small  group 
edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern  was  shown  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  College,  Swanley.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  supplied  a  considerable  quantity  of 
decorative  stuff,  which  was  arranged  all  round  the 
building,  and  included  Palms,  Crotons,  Primula 
obconica,  Pernettyas  in  fruit,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  subjects.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  thirty  - 
four  dishes  of  Apples,  finely  coloured,  and  neatly- 
arranged. 


MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL 

IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
30  th  ult.,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  the  president  of  the 
soeiety,  presiding.  Mr.  R.  Tait,  the  treasurer,  submitted 
the  financial  statement,  which  showed  a  slight  balance 
in  favour  of  the  society.  Mr.  Findlay  was  re-elected 
president,  Mr.  R.  Tait  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Upjohn,  of  Worsley,  honorary  secretary.  After  tea, 

The  president  stated  that  the  first  working  meeting 
of  the  session  would  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert  Square,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Hicks,  of  the 
Owens  College,  would  deliver  the  opening  address  ; 
subject,  “  Chlorophyll  Corpuscles.”  Mr.  Findlay  went 
on  to  say  :  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the 
work  of  the  gardener  did  not  meet  with  that  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  to  which  it  was  entitled.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased-  wealth  of  the  country 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  wages  paid  to 
gardeners  have  made  little  advance.  This  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  gardeners  themselves  failing  to 
bring  that  intelligence  and  energy  into  their  work, 
without  which  success  is  impossible  in  any  walk  of 
life.  I  know  there  are  unreasonable  and  inconsiderate 
employers,  but  after  a  pretty  long  experience  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
painstaking  gardener  he  is  treated  with  consideration 
and  kindness.  Although  I  am  not  going  to  preach  to 
you  I  do  say  this,  strive  to  please,  and  produce  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  of  a  superior  quality,  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  gardener’s 
work  is  never  done,  therefore  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  so 
glibly  talked  about  cannot  apply  to  this  kind  of 
labour.  You  will  see  by  the  programme  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  I  am  to  say  something  about 
town  gardening,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  deal  with  a 
recent  development  of  the  subject  in  our  city — I  mean 
the  shrubs  and  tubs  placed  in  our  squares.  The 
object  of  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  is 
deserving  of  all  praise,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory.  I  was  asked 
to  join  the  committee  who  have  had  this  work  in  hand, 
but  was  obliged  to  decline,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  it 
was  the  work  of  the  municipality,  and  knowing  that 
they  had  men  in  their  service  who  were  equally  com¬ 
petent  with  myself  to  guide  them  in  this  matter,  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  an  officious  intrusion  on  my  part  to 
interfere.  A  few  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  which  was 
published.  This  I  sent  to  the  committee,  but  I 
suppose  there  was  nothing  in  the  paper  that  they 
thought  worthy  of  their  attention.  Nevertheless,  I 
venture  to  say  that  had  the  instructions  set  forth  in 
the  tract  been  carried  out  the  result  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  we  see.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  Irishman  who  was  asked  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
The  cloth  was  spotless,  table  decoration  elaborate,  but 
the  viands  were  bad.  Pat  said  to  his  host,  “  Faith, 
yer  honour,  there  is  more  cloth  than  dinner.”  So  with 
these  street  decorations  of  shrubs.  There  is  more  tub 
than  tree.  The  two  are  altogether  out  of  proportion. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  I  think,  we  shall 
have  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  With  this  I  intend  to 
deal  in  my  paper,  which  will  be  published  after  its 
delivery  before  this  society. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

A  Bee-Swarming  Case. — In  the  Small  Debt  Court, 
Stonehaven,  near  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  29th  ult., 
Alexander  Kerr,  Stonehaven,  sought  to  recover  £1  5s. 
from  James  Lindsey,  Howieshill,  Muchalls,  being  the 
value  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  was  alleged  had  left 
a  skep  belonging  to  pursuer  at  Backhill  of  Cowie,  on 
28th  July.  Mrs.  McPherson,  tenant  of  Backhill,  said 
she  had  kept  bees  belonging  to  Kerr  for  several  years. 
On  28th  of  July  her  attention  was  directed  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  she  supposed 
were  Kerr’s,  which  had  escaped  from  a  skep,  and  she 
followed  the  bees  to  Howieshill.  She  was  a  short 
distance  behind  them,  but  saw  them  flying  in  the  air, 
and  at  Howiesmill  she  saw  a  swarm,  which  she  thought 
was  Kerr’s,  settling  on  a  skep  and  entering  it.  She 
did  not  see  them  leave  the  place,  but  on  her  return,  the 
skep  was  empty  into  w'hich  a  swarm  which  had  come 
of  Kerr’s  on  the  previous  day  was  put.  Defender  did 
not  deny  that  a  swarm  might  have  gone  on  his  hive. 
Indeed,  he  thought  such  had  happened,  and  that,  after 
seeing  a  number  of  dead  bees,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  new  swarm  had  killed  his  bees  and  taken  possession 
of  the  hive.  The  case  was  argued  at  some  length,  and 
the  sheriff  assoilzied  defender,  with  expenses. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  unguiculatum. 

The  flowering  stems  of  this  Mexican  Oncidium  usually 
grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height  ;  but  we  noted  a 
specimen  lately  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
at  4,  Maida  Yale,  with  a  flower  scape  7  ft.  high, 
bearing  eight  or  more  side  branches.  The  flowers  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  type,  but  rather  smaller,  and 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  notable  for  its  long  claw. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  barred  with  brown, 
while  the  lip  is  mostly  of  a  bright  yellow.  The  large 
pseudo-bulbs  bear  four  to  five  long,  lanceolate,  arching 
leaves  on  the  top.  The  plant  flowers  in  winter,  and 
the  blooms  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  owing  to 
their  successive  development  as  the  scape  lengthens. 

Lycaste  Smeeana. 

One  of  the  most  important  characters  of  this  Lycaste 
is  that  a  batch  of  it,  even  in  a  cool  house,  keeps 
flowering  more  or  less  all  the  year  round.  It  is  by  no 
means  common  in  collections,  but  a  batch  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  P.  McArthur’s  collection,  the  London 
Nursery,  Maida  Yale.  The  sepals  are  of  a  pale  almost 
straw-coloured  white,  and  the  oblong  petals  are  of  a  rosy 
pink  on  the  inner  face,  the  colour  being  mostly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  close  lines  of  small  dots.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  and  the  lateral  lobes  as  well  as  the  sides  are  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  petals,  while  the  lines  of  rosy 
dots  are  even  more  marked  on  the  ovate  middle 
lobe.  The  crest  is  obovate,  white,  and  larger  than  that 
of  L.  Deppei,  to  which  it  may  be  compared.  The 
column  is  markedly  downy  on  the  inner  face.  The 
flowers  are  prettier  than  those  of  L.  Deppei,  as  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  green  pigment,  which  gives  to 
that  species  a  characteristic  greenish  yellow  hue. 

CCELOGYN  E  OCELLATA  MAXIMA. 

There  is  frequently  considerable  dispute  as  to  what  is 
the  true  variety  passing  under  the  name  of  C.  ocellata 
maxima.  Both  it  and  the  type  are  now  flowering  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  The  variety  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  mark¬ 
ings  are  richer  and  darker  in  colour.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate,  the  petals  similar  but  narrower,  and  the  lip 
three-lobed.  On  the  disc  of  the  latter  is  a  large,  lobed, 
orange-coloured  blotch,  and  a  golden  yellow  one  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  brownish  crimson  line  on  each  of  the 
lateral  lobes.  The  latter  are  most  conspicuous  on  the 
outer  surface,  forming  eye-like  spots,  suggestive  of  the 
specific  name.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid  and  very 
stout,  while  those  of  the  type  are  longer  and  narrower. 
Both  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  are  very  pretty. 

- ►>$<- - 

A  SEEDSMAN  ON  ADVERTISING. 

In  no  business  is  the  necessary  caution  “Make  haste 
slowly  ”  more  necessary,  while  in  few  is  it  so  seldom 
heeded,  as  in  that  of  the  seedsman  or  florist  who  is 
striving  to  build  up  a  mail  trade.  “Keeping  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it  brings  success.”  The  paying  results  of 
advertising  are  seldom  immediate,  but  rather  cumulative. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  the  cumulative 
effects  of  advertising,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a 
case  in  our  own  experience.  In  1875,  when  the  price 
of  one  dollar  per  agate  line  seemed  prohibitive  in  our 
eyes,  the  representative  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
who  at  that  time  was  AY.  AY.  Beach,  called  upon  us. 
Mr.  Beach  “talked  us  into’’  giving  him  a  yearly 
contract  of  not  less  than  ten  lines  each  month,  whereby 
we  could  secure  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  the 
advertisements  inserted  during  the  year.  AVith  a 
circulation  of  100,000,  this,  as  he  explained,  would  bring 
the  cost  down  to  less  than  one  cent  a  line  per  thousand, 
and  with  the  character  of  his  journal,  that  only 
admitted  trustworthy  advertisers  to  its  columns,  would 
surely  pay. 

He  prevailed  upon  us  to  give  him  for  the  first  month 
copy  for  seventy  lines,  which  we  did  with  every  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  results.  But  alas  for  the  realisation 
of  our  hopes  !  Although  prepared  with  great  pains — 
and  to  our  mind  it  was  a  very  “taking  ”  advertisement — 
it  brought  us  just  one  letter  of  inquiry  and  a  postal  card, 
neither  of  which  led  to  a  sale.  Fifty  dollars  seemed  to 
us  a  cost  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  returns,  and 
yet  we  had  a  contract  for  a  year  to  carry  out.  Therein 
was  Mr.  Beach  wise  beyond  many  of  his  co-labourers. 
As  to  the  ultimate  results  we  need  only  say  that  we 
have  renewed  the  contract  every  year  since,  and  to-day 
rank  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  among 
our  very  best  customers.  AYe  have  on  several  occasions 
mentioned  this  case  in  conversation  with  friends  in 
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the  trade  who  have  become  discouraged  because  adver¬ 
tising  has  not ’paid  them,  and  have  failed  to  consider 
that  it  requires  time  to  gain  the  confidence  and  secure 
the  good  will  of  the  readers  of  any  reputable  journal. 

Therefore  we  repeat,  look  upon  judicious  advertising 
not  as  a  speculation — to  bring  profits  now  or  never — 
but  as  an  investment  necessary  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  business  that  shall  be  far-reaching  in  its 
connections.  —  IV.  Atlee  Burpee ,  Philadelphia,  in 
American  Florist. 

- ->X-<- - 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Herbaceous  Border. — ./.  L.  :  1,  Plants  which  you  know  to 
he  perfectly  hardy  had  better  be  planted  at  once,  as  they  will 
then  be  well  established  before  spring,  and  be  better  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  withstand  the  summer  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  droughty 
one.  Spaces  may  be  left  for  the  planting  of  more  tender  subjects 
in  spring,  so  that  they  inay  have  the  summer  in  which  to 
establish  themselves  before  the  succeeding  '  winter.  2,  Most 
herbaceous  plants  are  benefited  by  manure  dug  into  the  ground, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  poor.  3,  The  proper 
distances  at  which  the  plants  are  placed  apart  will  depend  upon 
the  distance  to  which  you  allow  the  stools  to  spread  ;  but  pre¬ 
suming  that  you  want  only  a  moderate-sized  piece  of  each,  then 
we  should  plant  the  two  back  rows  at  3  ft.  apart,  making  one 
row  alternate  with  the  other  ;  the  front  rows  may  be  IS  ins.  or 
2  ft.  apart  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  you  allow ;  the 
rows  should  also  alternate  with  one  another.  The  subjects  might 
be  planted  at  a  uniform  distance  of  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  so  as 
to  allow  a  clump  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  between  each  ;  but 
we  do  not  advocate  straight  lines  across  the  border.  That  is  too 
formal. 

Many-centred  Chrysanthemum  Blooms.— Constant  Eeader : 
The  complaint  you  make  appears  to  be  a  common  one  this 
season.  See  p.  150.  The  incurved  blooms  you  send  have  had 
their  normal  form  and  beauty  quite  spoiled,  as  we  believe,  by 
over-feeding,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  season  inducing 
excessive  luxuriance  of  growth. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose.—./.  L, :  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  require 
very  little  cutting  back.  If  they  are  planted  out  of  doors  it  is 
customary  to  let  pruning  alone  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  ; 
then  the  pieces  that  have  died  are  simply  cut  away.  Under 
glass,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  and  all  you  need 
do  is  to  cut  off  the  thin  or  weak  wood  at  the  tips,  thus  shorten¬ 
ing  the  stems  but  very  little.  This  may  be  done  when  you  plant 
out  the  Rose  in  your  greenhouse,  or  it  may  be  left  till  the  buds 
commence  to  grow  afresh.  February  or  early  in  March  would 
be  a  good  time  to  prune,  unless  you  want  the  flowers  to  come 
on  early,  keeping  the  house  rather  warm  for  that  purpose. 

Names  of  Fruits. — JVelton :  Red  Autumn  Calville.  /. 
Atherton  :  1,  Bramley’s  Seedling  ;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth.  M.  Dixon : 
1,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  Duck’s  Bill  (a  Sussex  Apple) ;  4,  Cox’s 
Pomona ;  5,  Mere  de  Menage ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins.  J.  D.  W. : 
1,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  2,  Duehesse  d’Angouleme  ;  3,  not  recognised  ; 

4,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  English  "Winter  Golden  Pearmain  ; 
6,  Marechal  de  la  Cour. 

Names  of  Plants.— T.  if.  S.  :  1,  Erytlirsea  diffusa  ;  2,  Sedum 
rupestre  ;  3,  Draba  brunisefolia  probably  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ; 

5,  Thymus  serpyllum  lanuginosus  ;  6,  Populus  albus. 

Communications  Received.— E.  P. — J.  L.— W.  A.  A.— H.  C. 

— J.  F.  M.— E.  S.-J.  W.— T.  C.  S.— W.  H.  J— Dunedin— E.  C. 
- - - 
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of  Selected  Fancy  Pansies. 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 

Miscellaneous, 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dublin  and  Stirling. — Forest  and 

Cut  Flowers, 

H.  English  . 

...  15S 

Epps’  Cocoa . 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Ferns. 

A.  Outram  . 

- - 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead  ... 

...  159 

Smyth's  Orchid  Baskets. 

,  H.  English  . 

...  158 

Orchids. 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  3rd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  -Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  few  sales  of 
new  English  'White  Clover  of  fine  quality.  English  Red 
Clover  does  not  offer  freely.  Ho  change  in  value  of 
White,  Alsike,  or  Trefoil.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 


OOVENT 


GARDEN 

November  5th. 


MARKET. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 

Asparagus _ per  100 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


6  0 


0  6 
3  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 
5  0 
2  0 
2  0 
5  0 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 

i.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

0  9  0  Fuchsia  ....  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
0  18  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 


Asters . per  doz.  6 

Aralia  Siaboldi . .  doz.  6 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8 
Calceolaria,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6 
Cy perns  . .  per  dozen  4 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30 

—  viridis  . doz.  9 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12 
Evergreens, invi  ,,doz.6 
Ferns, invar., perdoz.  4 


0  24  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums  ..doz. 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  doz. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . -1-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  75  0 
Peaches ....  per  dozen  3  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


6  6 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  4  0  8  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  4  0  9  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  12  0 

Eueharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladiolus,  various, 

12  spikes  2040 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


Mignonette  ..12  bun. 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys. 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays 
Primula,  double, -bun. 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

—  Red . perdoz. 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

—  Red,  dozen  bunches 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch 
-  dark  . 

—  English. .doz.  bun. 


s.d. 
2  0 


s  d. 
4  0 
1  0 
0  6 


6  0  12  0 
3  0  6  0 
0  4  0  6 

2  6  3  6 
16  2  6 
10  2  0 
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SCALE  OF  GHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Gla-ss  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair  1 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary . 1 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2 


6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  6d.)  .  1 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1 

3  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 2 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1 

3  Choice-named  large-floweiing  Clematis . 2 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 5 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 1 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ...  2 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ..  . 2 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2 

3  Adiantum  Yictorise  (New  Maiden  hair) . 1 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 2  ’  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40,  2s.  6d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c . 3  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOd.) .  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (1 2  for  4s.)  . 2  3 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrnms  . 1  6 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self  clinging  . 2  0 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  plants  . 1  9 

12  Large  Lavender  hushes  . 2  6 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  .  2  6 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  . 1  9 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  .  1  6 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  21  ft .  2  6 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  variegated,  &c., 

all  distinct  . 1  6 

6  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  .  2  0 

6  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 1  0 

3  Crassula  jasminiieflora,  sweet  scented  .  1  6 

6  Foliage  Begonias  (Rex),  handsome  leaves  .  2  0 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  67.) .  1  6 

6  Named  Perennial  Phlox  ...  '. . 1  6 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  3  6 

6  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  .  1  6 

3  Dracsena  indivisa  .  .-. . 1  4 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 2  0 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white .  —  ...  1  1; 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya  ...  1  o 
12  Violets  for  winter  bloomiDg,  6  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . 2  0 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  fine  bulbs  .  2  0 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  6d.)  . 1  6 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong  ...  2  0 

3  Isolepis  gracilis  and  3  Panicum  variegata,  pretty 

window  or  basket  plants . 2  0 

100  Strawberry  plants,  best  kinds  .  ...  3  0 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.)  2  0 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours . 2  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  .  2  0 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  .  .  16 

100  Assorted  hardy  perennials,  named  . 50 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 2  3 

6  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy .  2  0 

6  Bouvardias,  in  4  varieties . .  2  6 

6  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering . 1  6 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern .  ...  1  6 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  ...  . 2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses  .  ...  ; .  2  0 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  .  2  6 

6  Border  Carnations,  best  named  ..."  .  2  6 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 2  0 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  straiu . 1  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers  .  2  6 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  . 1  6 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  he  selected  from  this  advertisement 
for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  6 d.  in  value.  Co,talogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise¬ 
ments  front  page. 

H.  ENCLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

/HOOL  GREENHOUSE  FERNS  that  will 

\_J  grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  lid. 
(Neplirodium  Molle,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  iongifolia,  &c.),  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

LOV  KEY M  ATDE  AH  AI  RE  ERAS  JLOOfor 

10s.  ;  50  for  5s.  6 d.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Rex 
variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  6 d.  doz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

TERY  LARGE  IVIES. — A  few  hundred 

large  plants,  with  several  shoots,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  very 
strong  and  well  rooted,  12  for  4s.  ;  6  for  2s.  9rf.  Few  large 
Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  12  for  3s.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HY  D  R  A  A  G  KA~  I  )R.-HOGG.  —This  is  the 

best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 
3  for  Is.  6d.  ;  4s.  doz.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6 for  2s., 
carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

E^XTRAORDIAARY  ROSES,  3^  to  5  feet 

high,  very  vigorous  (Marechal  Niel.  Gloirede  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  &c.),  is.  3d.  each  ; 
6  for  6s.  :  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

DWARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (La  France, 

B.  Rothschild,  A.  Diesbach,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John 
Hopper,  A.  K.  Williams,  &c.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  os.  6d.,  carriage 
paid.  Dwarf  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Red  Gloire,  Adam,  Safrano,  M.  Berard,  &e.).  6  for  4s. ; 
7s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.  —  H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  mYohnch  pots,  strong 

plants  for  winter  flowering,  12  assorted  and  named  for  6s.; 
25  for  10s. — H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Evergreen  oaks,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6d. ;  9s.  doz.  Euonymus,  11  to  2  ft.,  os. 
doz.  Laurustinus,  os.  doz.  Poplars,  4  to  6  ft,  highj  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.  doz.— H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon" and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

/CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS.— Assorted  boxes 

\_f  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  tid.,  and  5s.  each.  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note. — H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

T^UBEROUS  BEGOATaST” fine .  strain,  ! 12 

assorted,  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s.  ;  100,  20s.,  carriage 
paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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PITCHER  &  MANDA, 


:ed 


SHORT  HILLS,  n.j.,  u.s.a.,  and  HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT  (England). 

Growers  &  Importersof  Orchids,  Hardy  &  Stove  Plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  &c. 

Our  Collection  of  CYPRIPEDIUMS  is  the  most  complete  and  largest  in  the  World. 

NEW  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of  January ,  1891 ,  and  will 

be  sent ,  post  free,  on  application.  - 

ALL  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  NURSERIES  AT  HEXTABLE. 

Communications  to  be  Addressed  to —  ILo  «J.  MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE.  SWANLEY. 


LAING’S  LARGE  GOLLEGTIONS 

OP 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &G 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season  ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS 

£>ced,  'jSflcint,  "gSulb,  §■  ‘ghee  ^TerchantA. 

FOREST  WILL f  LONDON,  S.E . 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

Mr.DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 


THE  FINEST  GROWN. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  for  Season  1890-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


THE  COTTAGE.  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

READERS  of  “  The  Gardening  World  ” 

visiting  any  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibitions,  should 
make  a  note  of  any  varieties  desired,  and  apply  to  W.  E.  BOYCE 
for  them  ;  also  for  BOYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE, 
which  contains  complete  directions  upon  cultivation  ami 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1,070  varieties,  price  id. 

W.  E.  BOYCE, 

ARCHWAY  ROAD,  HIGHGATE,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  -post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  MEERBEEK  Ss  Co.,Hillegom (Holland). 


FRUIT  TREES— FRUIT  TREES. 


HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

P EARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  PROLIFIC— Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra- 
raids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTAR  I  NES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large— Quality  Good— Prices  Moderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


CHINESE 

Sacred  Narcissus, 

Oriental  Lily,  or  Joss  Flower. 


ANNUAL  IMPORTATION 

OF  THESE  BULBS, 

Just  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 

Each,  Is. ;  per  doz.,  10s.  6d. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  IN 

BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S/W. 


B  U  LB  S 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treatment  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 

My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  CROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 


CLEARANCE  OFFER. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  up  parcels  of  Bulbs,  value  £1,  £2, 
£5,  or  £10  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  as  formerly,  to  those  who 
leave  the  selection  to  me,  merely  saying  if  they  prefer  mostly 
Tulips  or  Hyacinths,  also  if  for  indoor  or  outdoor  decoration. 

I  MAKE  THIS  LIBERAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  effect  an  early  clearance  to  make  room  for  Lily  of 
the  Valley  crowns  and  clumps,  Spiraea  japonica,  Spiraea  palmata, 
Spiraea  compacta  mnltiflora  (new),  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lilium 
rubrum,  album,  roseuin,  Kraetzeri,  longiflorum,  and  other 
varieties  which  will  arrive  shortly  ;  also  Gladioli. 

Also  a  choice  shipment  of 

EIEIUM  AURATUM 

Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  he  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices :  About  9  ins.  round,  (id.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9 d.  each,  7s.  6d.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s,  dozen. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS : —  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and  GUIDE  before 
purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Ready  in  December,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  17th. — Hinckley  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days).  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  JProtlieroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  ISth.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Stamford, 
Hanley  (2  days) ;  Hartlepool  (2  days) ;  Twickenham  (2 
days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  November  19th.-  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  York 
(3  days) ;  Rugby  (2  days) ;  Bedford  (2  days) ;  Hull  (2  days); 
Swansea  (2  days);  Bristol  (2  days);  and  Westerham  (2 
days).  Sale  of  Azaleas,  Ac. ,  at  Piotheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms, 
and  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’. 

Thursday,  November  20tli.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  (S  days) ;  Shrewsbury,  Tiveton,  Warwick  (2  days); 
Ware  (2  days). 

Friday,  November  21st.— Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Stockport. 
Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  22nd.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at 
Batley  and  Marepool.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  173. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  loth,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Chrysanthemum  Centenary.  — -  We 
publish  with  our  present  number  u 
portrait  supplement  which  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  with  exceeding  interest  by  ah  who 
visit  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  present 
week.  The  celebration — one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  ever  held — is  the  product  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  is 
again  the  product  of  the  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  who  have  done  so  much  to  lead  the 
society  from  small  beginnings  up  to  those  of  a 
truly  national  character.  The  portrait  group 
we  present  to  our  readers  will  be  regarded  by 
them,  we  are  assured,  as  an  admirable  memento 
of  a  remarkable  exhibition,  one  indeed  which 
we  hope  the  society  will  strive  to  repeat, 
although  of  course  not  as  a  centenary  cele¬ 
bration,  in  i900.  Indeed  it  would  he  a 
worthy  thing  were  special  grand  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  celebrations  held  every  tenth  year,  now 
that  one  has  been  so  auspiciously  successful. 

We  may  hope  to  see  our  portrait  group 
hung  in  many  a  household,  because  all  whose 
faces  are  thus  grouped  are  leaders  in  the 
organisation  of  this  remarkable  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  display.  One  familiar  face  will  be 
missed  from  the  group  —  that  of  William 
Holmes — who,  alas,  has  not  been  spared  to 
see  the  crowning  work  of  his  years  of  patient 
labour  in  the  interest  of  the  society.  Up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  proceedings 
have  been  marked  by  great  enthusiasm,  and 
where  so  much  of  enthusiasm  exists  success 
must  follow. 
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cMmployer  or  Gardener  1 — Very  odd  are  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  exist  in 
connection  with  flower  shows  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  honour  to  be  given  to  exhibitors 
on  the  show  cards — in  other  words,  who 
should  be  named,  the  employer  or  the  gardener  1 
Ordinarily,  the  rule  is  to  credit  the  exhibit 
to  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Lady  Jones,  hut  oc¬ 
casionally  the  rule  is  varied  by  attributing  the 
exhibit  to  Lady  Jones,  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  card,  modestly  retiring,  is  found  “Gardener, 
Mr.  Smith.”  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gardener  is  the 
real  exhibitor,  that  his  skill  creates  the  objects 
exhibited,  and  that  but  for  his  special  desire, 
as  well  as  exertion,  the  competition  would  not 
take  place,  it  seems  but  proper  that  such 
honour  as  may  be  given  should  place  the 
gardener  in  the  premier  position. 

We  were  greatly  amused  the  other  day 
when  reading  in  a  provincial  paper  a  report  of 
an  autumn  show  held  in  the  West  of  England, 
which  gravely  announced  that  in  one  class  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  won  a  prize 
of  5s.,  and  in  another  one  of  2s.  6d.  Doubtless 
the  long  rolling  title  formed  honey  in  the 
mouths  of  the  committee  and  reporters  in  this 
case,  but  we  may  well  imagine  the  chagrin 
of  “  my  Lord  Bishop  ”  on  reading  that  he  had 
received  a  prize  value  2s.  6(7.  It  was  cruel  to 
publish  the  amount  of  the  prizes,  but  it  was 
even  more  cruel  to  award  them  to  the  Bishop. 
Had  the  name  of  his  lordship’s  gardener  only 
been  permitted  to  appear  in  the  prize  list, 
none  would  have  cause  to  complain,  although 
some  may  think  that  prizes  of  the  value  of 
half-a-crown  were  hardly  meat  for  such  high 
game. 

Still,  the  publication  of  this  fact,  so  absurdly 
comic  in  its  nature,  should  arouse  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  horticultural  societies  to  consider 
the  manifest  absurdities  which  their  odd 
methods  of  procedure  in  relation  to  awarding 
honours  to  employers  in  preference  to  the  gar¬ 
deners  sometimes  involve.  It  doubtless  looks 
big  to  be  enabled  to  announce  that  Lord  Some¬ 
body  or  the  Duke  of  Something  exhibited 
so-and-so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
notorious  that  these  noblemen,  as  a  rule,  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  any  such  shows  or 
competitions. 

utumn  Colour  in  "Foliage. — Truly  beau¬ 
tiful  has  been  the  autumn  tints  in 
foliage  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A  long- 
run  by  rail  last  week  into  the  West  of 
England  enabled  us  to  take  note  of  the 
marvellous  beauty  found  throughout  those 
districts  where  trees  mostly  do  congregate, 
although  nowhere,  perhaps,  were  the  autumn ' 
hues  richer  or  more  beautiful  than  in  Surrey, 
the  gravel  sub-soil  of  that  lovely  county 
producing  colour  of  the  most  exquisite  kind. 
These  tints  were  also  rendered  all  the  more 
striking  where,  as  is  the  case  in  Surrey,  they 
are  so  largely  associated  with  the  dense,  solid 
green  of  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs.  Long 
belts  of  these  Firs  intermingled  with  the  gold 
of  the  dying  Larch  leaves  and  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  Beech  leafage  were  indeed 
beautiful. 

Too  seldom,  we  fear,  do  landscape  gardeners 
regard  autumn  effects  in  their  planting ;  and 
yet  what  a  world  of  colour  and  beauty  may 
be  created  by  simply  taking  thought,  and 
grouping  trees  so  as  to  produce  striking- 
comparisons  and  combinations  of  colour  in 
the  autumn  months !  Elms  seem  to  be 
commonplace  trees,  but  large  heads  clothed 
literally  as  it  were  in  golden  sheen,  especially 
when  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  sunlight,  are 
indeed  glorious  to  behold.  The  early  frosts, 
though  momentarily  sharp  and  causing  large 
leaves  to  fall  quickly,  yet  left  the  smaller 
foliage  comparatively  unharmed,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  some  extent  it  promoted 
simultaneous  fading,  the  result  being  found 
later  in  a  perfect  wealth  of  beauty. 


The  Beech  has  given  to  us  grand  colouring, 
sometimes  the  trees  presenting  literally  a 
blood-red  aspect,  whilst  with  others  the  shading 
has  ranged  from  crimson  to  yellow,  through 
many  pleasing  and  beautiful  gradations. 
Travelling  over  the  southern  districts  of 
the  kingdom  has  this  year  been  specially 
delightful,  none  the  less  that  the  pastures 
have  been  clothed  with  grass  as  green  as  the 
emerald.  There  is  in  our  own  land  after  all 
a  wondrous  wealth  of  beauty  if  only  sought 
for. 

‘HI'ild  Berries. —  If  the  coming  Christmas 
decorations  do  not  prove  to  be  bright 
with  Holly  berries,  it  will  not  be  for  the  lack 
of  them,  because,  generally,  the  trees  and 
bushes  are  marvellously  fruited,  and  in  some 
cases  the  trees  literally  glow  with  colour. 
We  were  amused  to  read  in  a  daily  paper 
recently  a  revival  of  the  old  story  as  to  an 
abundant  wild  berry  crop  indicating  a  severe 
winter.  Like  most  old-world  axioms,  this 
one  is  extremely  foolish.  There  is  not,  nor 
can  there  be,  the  least  connection  between  the 
existence  of  the  crop  and  the  weather  that  is 
to  come.  What  is  the  case  is  that  we  have 
had  weather  in  the  past  eminently  suited  to 
promote  wood  ripening  and  bloom  production, 
and  with  that  also  great  fruitfulness. 

Birds  are  naturally  disposed  to  feed  liberally 
upon  the  wild  fruits  of  our  hedge-rows,  and 
rarely  wait  for  hard  weather  to  begin  feasting. 
The  rich  tints  of  the  berries  attract  attention, 
and  when  other  foods  have  become  scarce,  the 
berries  eventually  are  rapidly  consumed,  even 
if  not  the  first  attacked.  There  are  at  present 
no  indications  that  a  hard  winter  is  in  store. 
Did  we  judge  by  appearances,  we  should  rather 
infer  that  a  mild  one  was  before  us,  as  the 
autumn  so  far  has  been  singularly  soft  and 
open — only  one  severe  frost  having  so  far 
marred  its  beauty.  We  have  had  many 
autumns  when  berries  have  been  scarce,  which 
have  been  of  much  more  winterly  aspect  than 
the  present  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  winter  should  not  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  autumn,  in  spite  of  the  foolish  prog¬ 
nostication  about  wild  berries. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  berry  crop, 
because  we  wish  to  see  the  wondrous  beauty 
the  berries  create  in  our  rural  districts  pro¬ 
tected,  and  as  long  as  possible  perpetuated. 
The  rich  red  tints  of  the  pips  on  wild  Rose 
bushes,  the  deep  crimson  haws  on  the  Thorn, 
the  Snowberries  and  Mistleto,  with  the 
Holly,  all  help  to  make  the  leafless  deciduous 
trees  and  bushes  gay  and  pleasing  during  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year. 

- — >££-<- - 

Term  Day  in  Edinburgh. — On  Tuesday,  Term  day 
in  Edinburgh  was  an  exceptionally  busy  one  in  the 
nursery  and  seed  trade,  arranging  exchanges  of  situ¬ 
ations  among  journeymen  and  foremen  gardeners. 
From  accounts  to  hand,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
at  least  500  young  men  passed  through  the  city  to  new 
places. 

The  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society  announces 
its  1891  show  to  be  held  on  November  11th  and  12th. 

The  Late  Guildhall  Fruit  Show. — Mr.  Richard 
Dean  writes  : — “It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Co. ,  photographers, 
17,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  were  successful  in 
taking  a  series  of  admirable  views  of  this  famous 
exhibition,  and  that  anyone  desirous  of  having  them  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  should  apply  at  the  address 
given  above.” 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  J.  Richards,  seven 
years  foreman  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Plymouth,  as 
gardener  at  the  same  place  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Brighton.  Mr.  W.  Rushton,  late  gardener  at 
Clerewood,  Corstorphine,  as  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  Dumtocker,  Dumbartonshire.  Mr. 
E.  Sparks,  late  of  Howden  Court,  Tiverton,  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  Pynes,  Exeter. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society. — 
The  first  meeting  for  the  session  of  1890-91  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  5th,  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  and  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of 


members,  the  president,  Mr.  B.  Findlay,  being  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Hicks,  from  Owen’s  College,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  “  Chlorophyll  Corpuscles,’’  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  being  lucid  and  most  interesting, 
carrying  his  hearers  along  with  him  in  rapt  attention 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  short  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Plant,  Stansfield,  Edwards, 
&c.,  took  part,  after  which  the  meeting  tendered  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association,  Mr.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham,  read  a  very 
instructive  paper  on  Masdevallias  and  Disas.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  “  Although  the 
Masdevallia  is  an  Orchid  which  adapts  itself  readily  to 
cool  house  culture,  I  find  a  lean-to  house  having  an 
east,  west,  or  north  aspect  suits  it  best,  anywhere  so 
long  as  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the  sun.  On  no 
account  must  it  be  a  south  aspect,  for  the  Masdevallia 
is  a  cold  and  moisture-loving  plant,  and  therefore 
requires  shade.  ”  Ventilation  and  other  cultural  points 
were  briefly  touched  upon,  and  the  culture  of  the 
Masdevallia  made  easy  was  proved  by  Mr.  Burberry’s 
remarks,  the  result  of  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant. 

North  of  Scotland  Root,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable 
Association. — The  annual  show  of  this  association, 
which  was  held  on  Saturday,  1st  inst.,  at  Inverurie, 
was  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  stormy  unsettled  weather  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  prevented  the 
full  number  of  exhibits  of  field  products  being  brought 
forward — at  any  rate,  there  was  a  pretty  large  falling 
off  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  other  respects  the 
show  was  a  great  success,  there  having  been  seldom  a 
better  all-round  display,  taking  into  account  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits.  The  exhibition  does  good  in 
the  way  of  bringing  competitors  together  to  talk  of 
their  successes  and  failures,  and  so  from  the  experience 
of  neighbours  light  is  often  thrown  on  difficult 
problems  in  the  horticultural  art.  In  a  season  of 
such  abundant  crops  as  the  present,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  there  was  a  splendid  display  of  field 
products. 

The  Stirling  Gardeners’  Association. — This  associa¬ 
tion  held  their  annual  social  gathering  on  Thursday 
evening,  31st  ulto.  The  company,  shortly  after  seven 
o’clock,  sat  down  to  supper,  Mr.  N.  W.  Ritchie,  of 
Polmaise,  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Peter  Drummond 
as  croupier.  The  chairman  subsequently  congratulated 
the  members  on  their  presence  in  such  satisfactory 
numbers,  but  regretted  that  the  attendance  during  the 
year  had  not  been  as  great  as  they  could  desire,  but 
still  they  had  managed  to  get  along  with  a  measure  of 
contentment,  and  he  had  to  thank  those  members  who 
had  contributed  papers  at  the  various  monthly  meetings 
during  the  session.  The  secretary  followed,  stating 
that  he  believed  the  monthly  meetings  had  proved  of 
considerable  service  to  all  who  had  attended,  holding 
that  even  the  more  learned  could  not  but  get  some 
good  from  their  less-informed  brethren,  if  they  were  but 
open  to  receive  it.  In  response  to  the  chairman’s 
request,  several  of  the  members  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  speech,  song,  and 
recitation. 

A  New  Enemy  of  the  Vine. — Our  contemporary,  the 
Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture,  dc  Floriculture,  Ac.,  says 
that  after  Phylloxera  came  mildew,  and  after  mildew  an 
insect  called  the  Cochylis.  It  is  a  kind  of  small  grub 
or  caterpillar,  which  made  its  entry  into  the  vineyards 
of  the  country  last  year,  destroying  the  vintage  upon 
more  than  a  thousand  hectares.  This  small  micro¬ 
scopic  grub  is  armed  with  mandibles  powerful  enough 
to  bore  a  hole  into  each  seed  of  the  berry,  introducing 
the  fore  part  of  its  body.  It  avoids  the  soft  contents 
of  the  seed,  and  goes  from  one  to  the  other  until  it 
completely  riddles  the  berry.  Abut  2,000  of  these 
insects  could  be  counted  on  a  Vine,  and  multiplying 
this  by  30,000,  the  number  of  Vines  in  a  hectare, 
it  gives  60,000,000  of  the  grubs  per  hectare. 
When  brought  to  the  press,  the  berries  were  replaced 
by  moving  masses  which  could  be  lifted  by  the  shovel. 
The  insect  takes  refuge  upon  the  Vine  poles,  and  the 
design  is  to  prepare  pole-traps,  upon  which  covers  are 
to  be  placed  to  entrap  it.  The  Cochylis  also  hides  in 
the  soil,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  also  to 
attack  it  there  by  means  of  carbon. 

Brussels  Chrysanthemum  Show.  —  An  English 
correspondent  in  Brussels  writes: — “We  had  a  nice 
exhibition  here  to-day,  November  Sth,  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  Orchids.  I  am  not  much  of  a  “Mumist,” 
and  was  most  interested  in  the  Orchids,  of  which  for 
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the  season  there  was  a  display  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see — and  all  the  growth  of  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  of  this  city.  This  gentleman  was  awarded 
four  Gold  Medals,  and  had  on  view  amongst  other 
good  things  a  group  of  about  fifty  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  many  with  live  to  seven  spikes,  with 
from  five  to  eight  flowers  on  each— a  very  remarkable 
display.  I  noted  also  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  with 
eight  good  flowers  ;  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis,  the 
light  and  dark  forms  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  from 
Pescatore’s  collection  ;  Cymbidium  Hookeri,  Oncidium 
crispum  Warocqueanum,  a  very  dark  and  compact 
variety;  a  fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Forbesii,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  guttatum,  a  good  form  of  0.  Insleayi 
splendens  ;  O.  crispum,  with  a  large  branching  spike 
of  thirty-six  flowers  ;  Cypripedium  Argus,  deeply 
spotted  ;  C.  bellatulum,  good  and  well  spotted ;  C. 
Arthurianum,  C.  Schrodene,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  candidulum, 
and  C.  politum.” 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  first  meeting 
after  the  recess,  held  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
presiding,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  Deal  Memorial  should  be  closed 
on  the  22nd  inst.  A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  altering  the  date  of  commencement  of  the 
financial  year  from  the  1st  of  July,  as  at  present,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  and  that  of  the  annual  meeting  from 
July  to  February.  It  was  urged  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  that  great  inconvenience  arose  from  the 
accounts  being  closed  at  the  end  of  June  instead  of 
December,  that  some  loss  of  subscriptions  had  occurred 
through  misunderstandings  arising  out  of  the  present 
arrangements  ;  and  which  also  involved  much  unpro¬ 
ductive  secretarial  work,  that  would  be  avoided  by  a 
change  of  date.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
change  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and  that  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  than  the  present  for  making 
the  alteration  may  not  again  occur. '  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  committee  unanimously  resolved  to 
call  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  for  Tuesday, 
December  9th,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  at  6  p.m. 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  rules.  If  the 
subscribers  at  this  meeting  approve  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee,  the  alteration  will  take  effect  on 
January  the  1st  next,  and  all  subscriptions  paid  since 
the  1st  of  July  last  will  be  considered  as  paid  for  1891. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  in  future  the  committee  meet 
■at  7  p.m.  instead  of  6  p.m.  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  members  residing  at  a  distance. 

The  Health  Value  of  a  Hobby. — The  Hospital  says  : — 
A  business  man,  working  hard  in  an  office  all  day,  too 
often  lives  in  a  continual  state  of  hurry  and  excitement. 
He  hurries  to  different  appointments,  he  hurries  to 
catch  the  train  to  and  from  his  office,  he  hurries  home 
to  a  dinner  party,  and  so  the  day  is  spent.  Ho  wonder 
the  heart  and  other  organs  give  way  under  the  strain. 
How -a -days  there  is  too  much  of  a  race  for  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  health,  and  haste  to  make  money 
produces  far  more  harm  to  the  individual  than  any 
amount  of  quiet,  steady,  congenial  labours.  Persons 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
the  world’s  whirlpool  never  realise,  and  can  therefore 
never  enjoy,  the  perfection  of  happiness.  Men  and 
women  who  are  wise  will  so  arrange  their  work  that  no 
one  pursuit  is  allowed  to  monopolise  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  proportion  of  each  day.  Variety  in  work  is  true 
recreation,  and  without  it  no  one  can  continue  healthy 
or  happy.  Hot  only  is  a  change  of  work  essential, 
but  a  proper  provision  for  recreation  will  be  made  by 
those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of  happiness. 
There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  person  who 
having  worked  hard  all  his  life  in  one  narrow  and 
confined  groove,  finds  when  the  necessity  for  work  is 
over  that  he  has  no  resource  left  but  to  continue  at 
work,  or  to  suffer  an  intolerable  boredom.  Dr.  Wilkes 
advises  young  people  to  encourage  a  hobby.  “If  you 
cannot  find  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  very  many 
wonders  that  surround  you,  if  you  care  not  for  geology, 
natural  history,  or  astronomy,  collect  walking-sticks, 
buy  and  cherish  old  and  cracked  china,  fill  up  albums 
and  scrap  books,  or  even  gather  together  autographs 
and  postage  stamps— anything  sooner  than  be  idle.” 
Dr.  Wilkes  is  right.  True  recreation  requires  a 
thorough  change  of  work  and  also  of  thought. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  and  the 
Waverley  Market. -At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  members  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  P.  W.  Gray  called 
attention  to  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  railway  scheme  in  Edinburgh,  saying  that,  as 
citizens  and  horticulturists,  they  were  interested  in  the 
Waverley  Market  and  the  amenity  of  Princes’  Street 
Gardens.  He  would  like  an  expression  of  opinion  on 


these  two  matters.  The  chairman  considered  that  the 
subject  might  safely  be  left  to  the  Council  if  the 
meeting  saw  fit.  There  was  no  reason,  he  remarked, 
why  they  should  stand  aside  and  see  the  beauty  of 
Edinburgh  injured.  Mr.  Todd  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  whatever  steps  were  taken,  should  be  taken  by  the 
Council,  but  it  would  be  well  if  that  meeting  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  they  could  see  at  present,  it 
would  probably  be  very  detrimental  to  horticulturists 
and  citizens  generally  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
Waverley  Market.  Up  till  now  there  had  been  no 
mention  of  any  substitute  that  could  be  found  for  the 
Market.  He  moved  that  they  regret  the  attempt  being 
made  to  take  the  Market,  and  that  they  remit  to  the 
Council  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  deem 
necessary  for  its  preservation.  Mr.  Morris,  Hay  Lodge, 
Trinity,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried,  it 
being  understood  that  the  Council  would  meet  tor  that 
purpose  on  an  early  day.  ‘  At  the  same  meeting  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle, 
Dalkeith,  on  “The  Pear,”  and  Mr.  Ivison  Macadam 
afterwards  delivered  an  address  on  “  The  Chemistry  of 
the  Soil,”  in  which  he  followed  up  the  discussion 
opened  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  nature  of  soils  for  the 
cultivation  of  Pears  and  other  fruits.  The  exhibits  on 
the  table  included  two  very  fine  stands  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms,  shown  by  Mr.  Rushton,  Clerewood, 
Corstorphine ;  varieties  of  Pernettya,  from  Messrs. 
Methven  &  Sons  ;  fruit  of  a  Passiflora,  from  Castlemilk, 
Dumfriesshire  ;  and  Margarita  Carnations,  from  Fir. 
Todd,  Maitland  Street. 

- - 

RAMBLING  REMARKS  ON  Hor¬ 

ticultural  SUBJECTS. 

On  Saturday,  November  1st,  the  Galashiels  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  opened  its  winter  session,  proceedings 
being  commenced  with  a  paper,  entitled  as  above,  and 
read  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords.  Mr. 
Thomson  touched  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  of 
momentary  interest  to  horticulturists,  and  we  regret 
that  pressure  on  our  space  this  week  precludes  our 
inability  to  give  more  than  the  following  extracts 
Fruit  Growing  for  Market. 

Sometimes  “croakers”  complain  that  the  art  of 
gardening  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  the  race  of 
British  gardeners  has  vastly  deteriorated.  But  British 
supremacy  in  commerce,  in  shipping,  in  exploration, 
was  very  marked,  and  it  was  not  less  marked  in  horti¬ 
culture,  as  was  proved  by  the  enterprise  displayed  in 
the  large  nursery  and  seed  establishments  that  abound 
in  our  land.  Fruit-growing  for  the  market  was  being 
entered  upon  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  was  being  sunk  in  the 
erection  of  glass-houses  for  flowers,  Grapes,  Tomatos, 
&c.,  for  London,  and  other  towns.  One  disadvantage 
that  these  cultivators  had  to  compete  with  was  produce 
sold  from  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who 
felt  the  pinch  of  rent  reduction  and  bad  times.  Perhaps 
this  would  be  only  a  temporary  condition,  and  when 
better  times  came,  gentlemen  and  noblemen  might,  as 
formerly,  send  their  surplus  to  hospitals  and  to  the 
sick,  who  would  appreciate  the  kindness.  At  present 
enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables 
were  grown  for  the  British  market  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  many  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Covent 
Garden  indicated  somewhat  the  extent  of  this  trade, 
and  the  outskirts  of  the  great  metropolis  contained 
huge  establishments  of  glass,  which  were  always  being 
multiplied,  in  which  were  grown  Grapes,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  ornamental  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  flowers 
for  cutting,  in  quantities  that  twenty  years  ago  were 
undreamt  of. 

A  Vineyard  at  Roubaix. 

In  the  previous  week  he  visited  a  friend  at  Roubaix  to 
see  his  establishment  for  the  production  of  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Tomatos,  and  Chrysanthemums  for  the  Paris 
market.  Six  years  ago  that  gentleman  had  been  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  saw  some  Grapes  which  surpassed 
all  others  in  size.  He  asked  where  they  were  grown, 
and  was  told  at  Clovenfords.  He  visited  Clovenfords, 
and  what  he  saw  there  induced  him  to  erect  a  number 
of  fine  vineries  at  Roubaix,  Last  year  he  bought  some 
land  at  Bailleul,  forty  miles  nearer  Calais  than 
Roubaix,  and  there  he  had  erected  a  splendid  block  of 
glass  houses — no  fewer  than  twenty-two,  each  of  them 
250  ft.  long,  by  24  ft.  wide,  13  ft.  in  height,  all  span- 
roofed  and  finely  built,  and  all  connected  by  a  grand 
corridor.  Next  year  his  friend  proposed  to  erect  other 
twenty  houses,  each  250  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  in  width, 
all  connected  with  the  existing  one.  At  Roubaix  the 
principal  range  consisted  of  a  corridor  420  ft.  long  by 
21  ft.  wide,  with  eight  houses  connected  with  it,  four 


of  them  120  ft.  long,  and  the  other  four  180  ft.,  all 
finely  built,  and  filled  with  healthy  Grapes— Gros 
Colmar,  Black  Alicante,  and  some  Lady  Downes.  At 
Bailleul  most  of  the  houses  were  planted  with  Gros 
Colmar  and  Alicante  ;  but  in  addition  to  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Tomatos,  Strawberries,  and  Chrysanthemums 
were  there  grown.  From  one  variety  of  Peach,  called 
Alexandra,  an  American  variety,  they  managed  to  have 
fruit  ready  by  the  end  of  March,  for  which  they  got 
good  prices  in  Paris.  Of  Strawberries  they  had  forced 
100,000  plants,  and  they  had  12,000  Chrysanthemums 
growing,  mostly  carrying  from  four  to  six  splendid 
blooms,  which  they  could  sell  at  10 d.  each  in  the  Paris 
markets. 

The  Building  Fever. 

On  his  way  home  from  France  he  called  on  a  friend  at 
Finchley  who  grew  enormous  quantities  of  Grapes, 
Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 
His  friend  was  putting  up  what  he  called  “a  small 
addition  ”  to  his  glass  houses — viz.,  seven  houses,  each 
400  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide.  This  season  this  friend 
had  produced  14,000  dozen  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos 
were  grown  in  large  quantities.  I  here  were  other 
establishments  much  larger  than  this— some  quite 
overwhelming— and  yet  there  was  no  abatement  of  the 
building  fever.  One  result  of  all  this  was  that  Grapes 
and  other  products  could  now  be  bought  at  much 
lower  prices  than  formerly.  In  Paris  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  poor  quality  of  the  plants  for  sale 
in  the  shops  and  markets  ;  and  he  thought  the  British 
could  easily  beat  the  French  in  cultivation  of  plants  for 
sale.  Flowers  were  varied  and  nice,  but  not  more  so 
than  in  Covent  Garden.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris  contained  a  lot  of  glass,  devoted  to  a  varied 
collection  of  plants,  but  he  saw  nothing  very  striking 
in  them.  In  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and  public 
parks,  the  French  displayed  fine  taste,  and  in  some 
things  could  give  us  a  lesson,  but  in  general  all-round 
cultivation,  he  thought  the  British  gardener  had  no 
reason  to  fear  a  comparison.  Their  lines  of  trees  along 
their  streets  might  be  followed  by  us  with  advantage. 

Grape  Culture  at  the  Cape. 

Within  the  past  few  years  attempts  had  been  made  to 
send  fresh  Grapes  from  Cape  Colony  to  London,  but  as 
yet  the  attempt  had  not  been  very  successful,  the 
voyage  of  twenty  days  taking  off  the  fresh  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  He  had  been  told  that  no  such  Grapes 
could  be  grown  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent  as 
could  be  produced  in  some  parts  of  Cape  Colony.  Two 
years  ago  he  resided  five  weeks  at  the  Cape  among  the 
eastern  vine-clad  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  the  various  kinds  there  grown. 
Some  of  them  were  really  fine-flavoured,  and  good  in 
bunch  and  berry.  In  the  form  of  Raisins  they  might 
be  successfully  exported  to  this  country.  At  an 
exhibition  there  he  saw  some  twenty-two  tons  of 
Raisins,  and  splendid-looking  fruit  they  were.  In 
the  manufacture  of  wine  the  Cape  farmers  were 
making  great  progress,  the  Government  of  late  years 
having  secured  the  services  of  European  experts  to 
teach  the  best  methods  at  the  famous  Constantia 
Vineyard.  The  Canary  Islands  were  likely  in  the 
near  future  to  send  large  supplies  of  Bananas,  Tomatos, 
&c.,  to  our  markets.  With  good  climate  and  rapid 
steam  communication  there  seemed  almost  no  limit  to 
such  supplies.  In  many  other  countries  efforts  were 
being  made  to  increase  the  export  to  this  country  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Among  the  causes  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  demand  for  decorative  flowers  and 
plants,  was  the  spread  in  this  country  of  the  taste  for 
decorations  in  warehouses,  workshops,  offices,  schools 
and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds — many  of  which  were 
now  regularly  supplied  with  Palms  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  production  of  these  was  a  branch 
of  horticulture  which  certainly  seemed  destined  to 
increase  in  the  future. 

Our  Fickle  Climate. 

After  describing  the  abundant  and  varied  flora  of 
Madeira,  as  he  saw  it  during  a  half  day’s  call  in  coming 
home  from  the  Cape,  Mr.  Thomson  referred  to  the 
fickleness  of  our  climate,  which  demanded  great 
attention,  but  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
legitimate  pride  that  our  gardeners  succeeded,  not 
because  ol  our  climate,  but  in  spite  of  it.  In  recent 
times,  cultivators  of  flowers,  through  the  enterprise  of 
nurserymen  and  plant  collectors,  had  had  a  largely 
increased  stock  of  material  to  choose  from.  Immense 
sums  were  expended  in  collecting  plants  and  flowers  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  hybridists  had  also  done 
good  work  in  securing  varieties.  In  consequence  of 
this,  orchidaceous  and  other  beautiful  plants  had  been 
brought  within  the  reach,  he  might  say,  of  all  who 
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desired  to  cultivate  them.  Orchids  which  were  formerly 
valued  at  pounds,  were  now  to  be  had  for  shillings,  and 
this  seemed  likely  to  continue.  It  had  also  been  found 
that  Orchids  did  not  require  the  tremendous  heat 
that  popular  fancy  conceived  they  did,  and  this  had 
tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  these  most  inter¬ 
esting,  varied  and  lovely  flowers.  Florists’  flowers  had 
made  wonderful  strides  of  late  years,  and  every  season 
seemed  to  produce  something  more  beautiful  than  had 
ever  been  seen.  Horticulture  was,  therefore,  not  likely 
to  fail  owing  to  a  want  of  subjects  to  charm  the  people. 
But  were  cottage  gardens  available  to  a  greater  degree 
than  at  present,  that  would  greatly  conduce  to  an 
extension  of  horticulture.  He  did  not  think  allotments 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  near  towns  if  the  people 
really  desired  them,  and  he  had  a  strong  conviction 
that  many  would  find  it  profitable  and  pleasant  to 
spend  some  of  their  spare  time  in  cultivating  those 
fruits,  flowers,  and  roots  which  were  always  so  much 
more  pleasant  to  the  palate  or  charming  to  the  eye 
when  grown  in  one’s  own  garden. 

- — >-X<- - 

A  WELSH  NURSERY. 

Five  years  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  building  opera¬ 
tions  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Davidson,  Am¬ 
manford,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales,  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  that  short  period  is  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  this  young  and  enterprising  nursery¬ 
man,  and  worthy  the  emulation  of  others.  One  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  feet  of  glass  have  been  erected  for 
the  production  of  choice  fruit  and  flowers,  which  com¬ 
mand  a  ready  sale  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  good  local  trade  is  also 
done  in  the  surrounding  towns,  Swansea  and  Llanelly 
taking  large  quantities  of  the  produce. 

Consequent  upon  the  large  demand  for  choice  pro¬ 
ductions,  a  considerable  extension  of  glass  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  to  take  place  at  an  early  date.  The  leading 
specialties  of  the  establishment  are  Eucharis  amazonica, 
Gardenias,  Pancratiums,  Stephanotis,  Tabermemontana, 
Richardia  zEthiopica,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  mostly  white,  suitable  for  wreaths  and 
crosses,  and  Tea  and  other  Roses  in  large  batches  to 
come  into  bloom  in  successional  order,  along  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bulbs. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  and  florists’  flowers 
receive  great  attention,  and  many  new  borders  are  in 
course  of  formation  for  the  reception  of  these  deservedly 
popular  plants.  Carnations  do  exceedingly  well  at 
Ammanford,  being  absolutely  free  from  disease,  strong 
and  well  rooted.  The  now  well-known  Clove  Carnation, 
Paul  Englehart,  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  it  is  for  cutting  purposes. 

Many  prizes  have  been  gained  by  Mr.  Davidson’s 
productions  at  local  exhibitions,  and  if  I  may  prog¬ 
nosticate,  many  more  will  fall  to  his  lot  during  the 
coming  season.  His  aim  is  to  supply  genuine  home¬ 
grown  fruits  and  flowers  at  reasonable  prices,  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  his  success. — J.  McNab. 

- ->x<- - 
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The  National  Pink  Society. 

Mr.  Ranger  Johnson’s  proposition  for  a  united  and 
truly  national  Pink  Society  is  the  perfection  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficiency,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  mistake  if  it 
be  not  adopted,  and  the  growing  enthusiasm  be  allowed 
to  fritter  away  into  small  local  efforts.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  unity.  The  old  proverb  says  :  “Unity  is 
strength,”  and  as  this  is  the  day  of  unions,  pray  let  us 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  we  can  have  one  centre,  much 
may  be  done  to  resuscitate  the  laced,  or  as  it  is  called 
the  florists’  Pink,  and  the  chief  organisation  can  easily 
arrange  for  “home  rule  ”  in  the  various  centres.  I  was 
told  by  some  of  the  old  growers  that  the  laced  Pink  was 
lost  to  us,  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  long  and 
tedious  job  to  get  together  a  respectable  stock.  On  mak¬ 
ing  enquiries,  I  soon  found  that  there  are  still  among  us 
those  of  the  olden  times  who  adhere  to  their  first  love, 
and  keep  their  old  favourites  too. 

However  much  our  friend  “R.  D.  ”  may  be  disposed  to 
question  the  prospect  of  future  success,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  such  magnificent  stands  as  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  True  the  exhibitors  were  few, 
but  the  exhibits  were  grand,  and  the  impulse  given  was 
such  as  will  be  felt  in  the  future.  There  were  but  few 
amateur  exhibitors,  but  there  were  thousands  of 
observers  who,  when  they  saw,  were  anxious  to  have  ; 
and  if  an  opportunity  be '  afforded  in  the  coming 
summer,  there  is  evidence  that  as  the  Auricula  and  Car¬ 
nation  have  revived,  so  may  the  laced  Pink.  When 


such  enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Mr. 
Thurstan,  and  others  resolve  to  do  their  best,  there 
need  be  but  little  fear  of  the  result. 

The  Aquarium  and  Manchester  shows  told  us  what 
sorts  are  now  grown,  and  although  some  of  them  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  at  present,  they  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  vagary  of  fashion.  Who,  then,  can  dare 
to  say  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  garden  Pink  in 
the  near  future,  particularly  if  it  be  taken  in  hand  by 
those  who  truly  love  it,  and  will  devote  themselves  to 
careful  hybridisation  ?  Next  in  beauty  and  usefulness 
to  a  bed  of  seedling  Carnations  is  a  bed  of  seedling 
Pinks  for  cut  blooms.  They  are  not  only  June  flowers, 
but  they  come  in  successional  bloom  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  season,  and  their  delightful  aroma  is  as 
a  feast  for  the  gods. 

As  it  is  essential  to  success  in  the  culture  of  the 
Pink  that  autumn  planting  be  adopted,  let  those  who 
have  not  yet  secured  their  stock,  do  so  at  once,  as  the 
Pink,  like  the  Carnation,  will  not  tolerate  disturbance 
of  its  roots  in  mid-winter  or  in  the  spring.  The  Pink 
is  everybody’s  flower,  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
situation.  In  the  open  country  the  greater  the  ex¬ 
posure  the  better,  but  within  the  influence  of  town 
smoke  it  is  better  to  have  protection  of  some  kind. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  says,  “  The  number  of  exhibitors  is  but 
a  poor  criterion  of  the  number  of  cultivators,  or  of  the 
popularity  of  a  flower.”  Now  that  the  Pinks  are  coming 
to  the  front  again,  let  the  lovers  of  them  unite,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  arrange  for  local  exhibitions  in  company 
with  the  Rose  in  the  great  centres  of  the  floral  world. 
The  Carnation  Union,  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  is  an  evidence  of  what  may  be 
done  by  perseverance,  energy,  and  unity. —  William 
Wardill. 

- - 
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Six  Popular  Roses. 

On  July  9th,  1881,  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  published 
a  synoptical  schedule  of  Roses  of  the  preceding  fifty 
years,  together  with  the  names  of  their  raisers  and  a 
few  other  very  concise  particulars.  It  is  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  of  seven  closely-printed  pages,  containing  as 
much  information  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
such  a  list,  and  judging  from  my  own  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  it,  has  been  to  many  readers  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  contemplation.  There  is,  however,  a  lack 
of  detail;  for  all  plants— like  their  owners— have  a  story, 
often  traditional,  and  I  fear  in  some  cases  rather  shady 
and  romantic.  Doubtless  plenty  of  witnesses  are  still 
in  the  flesh  who  can  remember  all  about  the  pedigrees, 
early  associations,  and  introduction  of  Rosa  Devoniensis 
(1840),  Cloth  of  Gold  (1843),  Niphetos  (1844),  General 
Jacqueminot  (1853),  Gloire  de  Dijon  (1858),  and 
Mareehal  Niel  (1864).  My  stock  of  gardening  books 
unfortunately  is  not  a  large  one,  so  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  histories  of  these  Roses,  or  some  of  them, 
without  my  knowing  it,  have  been  published  already, 
yet  I  feel  sure  that  if  there  are  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  willing  and  able  to  give  some  further  news  in 
The  Gardening  World  concerning  these  universally 
known  favourites,  a  host  of  your  subscribers  would 
gladly  welcome  the  same,  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I 
should. —  W.  Mapper,  Chelsea. 

Liliuxn  auratum. 

A  vert  prolific  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Lily  has 
been  grown  in  a  small  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barnet,  Herts,  this  season.  The  bulb  -was  planted  in 
a  border  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  then  placed 
to  a  depth  of  9  ins.  It  sent  up  a  stem  bearing  a 
great  number  of  narrow  leaves,  and  as  the  buds  began 
to  form  the  upper  half  of  the  stem  flattened,  being 
fully  2  ins.  across  in  the  upper  part.  The  Lily  put 
out  seventy  buds,  some  nine  or  ten  of  which  dropped 
off,  and  others  of  imperfect  form  were  cut  out  ;  forty- 
two  fine  flowers  were  gathered — well  striped  and 
spotted,  averaging  9  ins.  across.  Fifteen  good  blooms 
have  been  left  on  the  stems.  These  simple  facts  may 
perchance  be  interesting  to  admirers  of  this  beautiful 
Lily. — X. 

Begonia  Scharfiana. 

This  quite  recent  introduction  from  the  south  of  Brazil 
reached  this  country  from  the  Continent.  There  seems 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  flowering  it,  at  least  in  some 
establishments  ;  but  at  Dover  House,  Roehampton, 
this  difficulty  is  not  experienced,  for  we  noted  it  there 


the  other  day  throwing  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
open  flowers  were  pure  white,  and  of  medium  size, 
with  a  few  reddish  hairs  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  sepals,  not  a  heavy  boss  of  them,  as  occurs  in  B. 
Haageana,  with  which  this  plant  has  been  confused. 

B.  Scharfiana  is  also  much  dwarfer  than  the  latter,  and 
not,  perhaps,  exceeding  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height. 
The  flowers  rise  clear  above  the  leaves,  which  are  very 
broad  and  obliquely  orbicular,  dark  green  above,  and 
of  a  fine  red  underneath.  These  remain  close  down, 
covering  the  pot  and  overlapping  one  another  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  fleshy  rhizomatous  stems  as  in  B.  rex. 

Golden  Noble  Apple. 

Ripe  fruits  of  this  Apple  have  a  fine  appearance 
amongst  a  collection  of  various  coloured  kinds  or  on  the 
table.  "When  grown  in  the  open  air  the  skin  is  of  a 
clear  golden  yellow,  but  under  glass  it  is  much  paler  in 
hue  and  even  more  tempting  in  appearance,  as  we 
noted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick.  Out  of  doors  the  fruits  were  grown  upon 
bushes  which  produced  a  fair  crop,  notwithstanding 
the  general  scarcity  of  fruit  this  year.  The  variety 
also  succeeds  remarkably  well  even  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  grown  as  a  standard  without  other 
pruning  than  the  thinning  out  of  useless  wood.  A  few 
small  reddish  blotches  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  the 
sunny  side  but  with  this  exception  the  skin  is 
uniformly  coloured.  The  variety  was  first  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  in  1820  by  Sir  Thomas  Hair, 
of  Stowe  Hall,  Norfolk,  who  found  it  in  an  old  orchard 
at  Downham.  Its  noble  appearance  make3  it  notice¬ 
able  in  many  a  fruit  collection  at  exhibitions  during 
the  autumn  months. 

Begonia  Adonis. 

A  batch  of  plants  of  this  hybrid  has  now  been  gay  for 
some  time  past  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  one  of  the  tuberous  varieties  with 
pollen  from  John  Heal.  Both  it  and  the  last  named  are 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  male  blooms  only,  so 
that  while  they  remain  true  to  this  character,  no 
seedlings  can  ever  be  obtained  from  them.  Adonis  is 
characterised  by  the  great  length  and  drooping  habit  of 
its  inflorescence,  which  represents  long  arching  sprays, 
from  the  apex  of  which  young  flowers  continue  to  be 
given  off  in  quick  succession  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  leaves  are  ample,  roundly  but  obliquely 
heart-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  flowers 
are  a  rich  rosy  carmine,  and  of  medium' size  compared 
with  the  summer-flowering  tuberous  kinds,  but  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  J  ohn  Heal  flowering  alongside . 
The  ease  with  which  both  of  these  kinds  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  their  autumn  and  early 
winter-flowering  character  should  secure  them  a  place 
in  every  establishment  where  Begonias  are  grown. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 
Evidently  much  less  will  be  heard  of  this  peculiarly 
hairy  incurved  Japanese  variety  this  year  than  last. 
A  large  number  of  establishments  had  been  supplied 
with  it  last  year  and  during  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  but  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  that  have  already  been  held,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  almost  entire  absence  from 
the  exhibition  board.  Even  where  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  a  stand  of  six  blooms,  no  competitor  came 
forward.  A  few  flowers  have  been  grown  in  different 
establishments,  large  enough  to  fill  a  place  on  the  board 
with  advantage,  but  they  are  far  between,  and  in  other 
cases  the  plants  have  failed  to  flower  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  even  for  decorative  purposes.  There  are 
two  reasons  to  account  for  this.  Either  the  constitution 
of  the  plant  is  weak,  or  it  has  been  rendered  so  by 
excessive  propagation.  Another  year  will  determine 
which  of  these  surmises  is  the  correct  cne.  Growers 
will  do  well  to  use  the  strongest  cuttings  and  to  give 
them  a  long  season  in  which  to  make  the  best  growth 
of  which  they  are  capable  during  the  coming  year. 

Cinerarias  Planted  Out. 

This  method  of  growing  the  Cineraria  will  find  favour 
with  those  who  are  hard  pressed  for  time  during  the 
summer  months,  as  when  treated  in  this  way  they 
succeed  fairly  well  with  a  minimum  of  attention.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  plants  when 
large  enough  should  be  pricked  into  boxes  until  they 
have  attained  five  or  six  leaves.  A  shady  corner,  well 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  should  be  selected  and  deeply 
dug,  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  soil,  and  mixing  with 
it  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  wood  ashes.  In  this,  the 
Cinerarias  should  be  planted  15  ins.  or  13  ins.  apart, 
be  given  a  thorough  watering,  and  shaded  for  a  day  or 
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two.  Little  more  attention  will  be  needed,  except  a 
soaking  of  water  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Early  in 
October  they  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame, 
on  which  the  lights  should  be  kept  down  for  a  few 
days  to  keep  them  from  flagging,  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  pots,  allow  plenty  of 
air  to  keep  away  damp.  Plants  grown  in  this  way  will 
flower  almost  as  well  as  those  grown  in  pots  all  the 
season, —  William  Little,  Glcncorsc,  Midlothian. 

Winter  Hawthornden  Apple. 

Tins  Apple  is  sometimes  confused  with  New  Haw¬ 
thornden,  and  to  add  to  the  confusion  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties  grown  under  the  name  of  Winter 
Hawthornden,  a  green  one  and  another  that  is  yellow 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  but  ripening  to  a  rich  yellow 
with  a  large  bright  red  patch  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
A  large  quantity  of  this  has  been  in  the  market  for 
some  time  past,  and  a  fine  appearance  the  fruit  presents. 
The  variety  is  smaller,  harder,  and  keeps  better  than 
the  New  Hawthornden.  It  is  usually  considered  a 
culinary  Apple,  and  is  in  season  from  November  till 
after  Christmas.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that, 
large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  a  raw  state  in 
the  metropolis  by  those  who  are  attracted  by  its  fine 
appearance.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge.  Both  varieties  under  the  above  name 
are  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick. 

Cineraria  maritima  compacta. 

This  plant  is  grown  extensively  by  Mr.  Fred  Perkins, 
of  Coventry,  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  a  lovely 
object  as  he  grows  it,  and  its  compact  habit  and 
bright  silvery  foliage  render  it  a  most  valuable  plant 
for  decoration  at  this  dull  season.  — Rusticus.  j 

Salvia  patens. 

A  few  plants  of  this  old-fashioned  Salvia,  intermixed 
with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  conservatory,  are 
very  effective  at  this  season.  The  colour,  intense 
blue,  is  one  which  we  rarely  meet  with  among  the 
class  of  plants  ordinarily  grown  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  when  associated  with  zonal  Pelargoniums,  it  has 
a  bright  and  very  pleasing  effect.  It  is  also  well 
.adapted  for  planting  out  in  mixed  borders  and  beds, 
but  being  a  native  of  Mexico,  it  will  not  survive  our 
winters  in  the  open,  and  the  roots  must  be  lifted  and 
stored  away  in  some  frost-proof  corner  until  the  spring, 
when  fresh  plants  may  he  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  Dahlias.  A  few  seeds  sown  in  spring  will  give  a 
number  of  nice  plants  for  indoor  work,  provided  they 
are  grown  outside,  in  pots,  during  summer,  and  taken 
inside  before  frost  hurts  them. —  W.  Little. 

- - 

SUMMER  &  AUTUMN  OUTDOOR- 

FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of  “A.  D.”  at  p. 
139,  on  the  outdoor-border  flowers.  They  are  a 
wonderful  acquisition  to  a  flower  garden  in  autumn, 
when  other  flowers  outdoors  are  scarce.  The  summer- 
flowering  ones  too  are  equally  as  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  July  and  August.  The  extraordinary  abundance 
of  bloom  they  produce  when  grown  in  the  open  borders 
would  astonish  anyone  who  has  never  witnessed  such 
a  sight.  I  cultivate  the  varieties  mentioned  below, 
and,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  thousands  of 
blooms  have  been  cut  from  them  since  the  middle  of 
July,  and  thousands  now  remain,  although  some  of  the 
earlier  blooming  kinds  are  past  their  best.  Anyone 
growing  a  dozen  plants  can  insure  having  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  every  room  in  their  house 
and  for  their  friends  too. 

My  first  bloomer  is  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  which  makes  its 
appearance  here  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  colour 
is  a  bronzy  red,  and  sometimes  sports  into  a  purple,  the 
name  given  to  which  is  Madame  Piccol.  I  have  both 
colours  blooming  from  one  plant,  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  with  the  same  plant  last  year.  The  next 
earliest  bloomer  is  Souvenir  de  Rampont,  a  reddish 
crimson  showing  yellow  stamens  ;  it  is  a  pretty  variety 
and  commences  to  bloom  early  in  August.  Pompon 
Toulousainis  another  beautiful  reddish  crimson  variety, 
a  compact  flower,  and  like  the  last  named  is  of  dwarf 
habit  and  blooms  in  the  greatest  profusion.  St.  Crouts 
is  a  lovely  compact  little  flower  with  white  petals  edged 
with  pink ;  this  is  also  a  profuse  August  bloomer.  L’Ami 
Conderchet,  pale  primrose,  compact  flower  and  good 
in  every  respect,  commences  to  bloom  here  in  the 


middle  of  August.  Early  Flora,  a  fine  yellow  and 
well-made  flower,  makes  its  appearance  in  August. 
Yellow  Cassy  is  another  good  old  August  bloomer. 
Mrs.  Culliugford  is  a  fine  white  variety  which  blooms 
early  in  September,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  bloom3  on 
one  single  plant  at  the  present  time.  Frederic  Pele  is 
a  grandly  made  little  Pompon,  producing  reddish 
crimson  flowers  early  in  September.  Mignon  is  a 
charmingly  compact  little  bright  yellow  flower,  very 
dwarf,  and  blooms  early  in  September.  Fanny,  clear 
light  purple  flowers,  rather  loose,  but  pretty,  blooms  in 
September.  La  Vierge  is  a  finely  shaped  pure  white 
flower,  one  of  the  very  best,  and  blooms  in  October. 
Inimitable,  orange-bulf,  an  excellent  variety,  contains 
clusters  of  flowers  with  quilled  petals  in  the  style  of 
Frederic  Marronet,  but  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
latter.  Alice  Butcher,  reddish  bronze,  fine  shape,  and 
of  dwarf  habit,  blooms  in  August. 

Precocite  (of  Delaux)  is  a  remarkably  fine  October 
blooming  variety,  flowers  of  a  reddish  scarlet  colour, 
and  particularly  attractive — perhaps  the  best  of  its  class. 
I  have  a  few  other  varieties,  but  ,the  foregoing  are  all 
first  class,  and  every  person  who  has  room  to  grow 
them  should  procure  a  collection.  Rooted  plants  can 
be  purchased  in  February  and  March  at  about  Is.  8 d. 
per  dozen,  from  various  growers. — James  Thurstan, 
Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

At  this  place,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  McDonald, 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  for  decorative  purposes  on 
the  free  and  easy  system,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  bloom  of  a  useful  and  suitable  size. 
Mr.  T.  Bones,  the  gardener,  finds  that  E.  Molyneux  is 
best  for  cut-flower  purposes  when  grown  in  the  semi¬ 
double  state,  as  the  rich  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  florets  is  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Cortez 
is  a  fine  Japanese  of  a  bronzy  crimson  or  mahogany 
colour  ;  and  a  crimson  and  yellow  Japanese  reflexed 
variety  named  Frank  'Wilcox  is  highly  suitable  for 
decorative  work.  Well-known  and  good  Japanese 
varieties  here,  are  Ed.  Audiguier,  Sunflower,  President 
Hyde,  Mons.  Freeman,  Source  d’Or,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Elsie,  Wm.  Robinson,  Lady  Lawrence,  and  La 
Triomphante,  many  of  them,  including  the  latter, 
being  very  floriferous.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  measure  7  ins.  across,  and  are  amongst  the 
largest  to  be  seen  this  year  of  the  variety.  A  plant  of 
Stanstead  White  in  a  24-size  pot  had  a  good-sized 
flower  on  a  comparatively  dwarf  plant.  Madame 
Rozain  is  a  salmon  and  gold  reflexed  Japanese,  with 
large  flowers,  and  dwarf  in  habit.  Roi  des  Japonais  is 
a  crimson  and  gold  Japanese  variety  of  the  same  form 
as  Criterion,  but  much  darker  in  colour.  A  pretty 
carmine  rose  variety  but  rather  stiff  in  habit  isjSuperbe 
Flore.  Cullingfordi  will  always  maintain  its  place  in 
collections  for  colour.  Amongst  good  incurved  sorts 
we  noted,  were  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  and  others.  The 
conservatory  is  now  very  gay  with  Chrysanthemums 
alone. 

Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sanderson,  grows 
Chrysanthemums  for  cut  flowers,  but  he  is  also  an 
exhibitor.  The  plants  have  to  be  housed  in  the  vinery. 
Some  of  all  sections  are  grown,  including  the  more 
popular  Japanese  varieties,  such  as  Avalanche,  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Lacroix,  Criterion,  E.  Molyneux,  Peter  the 
Great,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  and  Hamlet,  the  latter  being 
richly  coloured.  Etoile  de  Lyon  was  very  vigorous, 
but  dwarf,  and  bore  seven  heads,  while  two  plants 
of  Stanstead  Surprise  bore  a  dozen  large  blooms.  Mr. 
Garnar  is  a  dwarf  rich  yellow  variety.  He  also  grows 
a  number  of  reflexed  varieties,  including  St.  Leonard, 
violet ;  Mrs.  Wellam,  creamy  white  ;  Frank  Wilcox, 
crimson  and  yellow  ;  and  Cullingfordi.  Incurved  sorts 
are  represented  by  a  number  of  the  Queen  family,  includ¬ 
ing  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  and  others  ;  also 
by  Golden  Eagle,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Lady  Margaret, 
Marguerite  Villageoise,  and  Laing’s  Anemone  are 
good  sorts  of  the  Anemone  type.  A  crimson,  free- 
flowering  Pompon  is  George  Stevens.  A  number  of 
single  varieties  are  grown,  including  the  pure  white 
or  blush-coloured  Mary  Anderson.  The  plants  were 
bushy,  and  the  blooms  measured  3  ins.  to  4  ins. 
across.  Contrast  is  a  crimson-red  sort,  with  moderate¬ 
sized  blooms  ;  Oriflamme  is  crimson,  and  Gus  Harris, 
light  purple.  A  large  piece  of  Scarlet  Gem ,  raised 
from  a  cutting  in  one  year,  literally  bore  an  armful  of 
pretty  crimson-red  blooms. 


Dover  House,  Roehamptox. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  solely  for  the  decoration  of 
a  conservatory  at  Dover  House,  one  of  the  properties  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.  Fifteen  hundred  plants  have  been 
grown  this  year,  and  the  conservatory  has  now  been 
filled  for  the  fourth  time.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to 
get  the  bulk  of  the  plants  into  bloom  during  October, 
and  that  has  been  virtually  accomplished,  although  a 
display  will  now  be  continued  to  the  end  of  this  month. 
On  entering  the  house  a  brilliant  display  meets  the  eye 
of  the  visitor,  for  the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
arranged  in  one  huge  bank  sloping  from  the  door  to 
the  end  of  the  house,  where  the  group  is  considerably 
elevated.  Around  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  shelves  at 
the  sides  were  dwarf-trained  and  small  but  floriferous 
specimens  of  L’lle  des  Plaisirs,  crimson  and  yellow  ; 
Margot,  Source  d’Or,  and  others.  The  bulk  of  the 
plants,  however,  arc  untrained,  and  few  have  been  cut 
back,  yet  they  are  comparatively  dwarf,  with  three  or 
four  large  bloom3  on  each  plant.  All  the  leading 
Japanese  varieties  are  grown,  including  Sunflower, 
Avalanche,  Florence  Percy,  Coquette  de  Castille, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Val  d’Andorre,  Jean  Delaux,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Joseph  Mahood, 
L’Adorable,  and  Grandiflorum.  The  blooms  of  the 
latter  were  of  fine  size  aud  very  characteristic.  Annie 
Clark,  rose,  with  lacerated  tips  ;  Buttercup,  yellow  ; 
and  Mandarin,  white,  tinted  lilac,  are  Japanese  kinds 
comparatively  seldom  seen  in  modern  collections. 
Amongst  reflexed  kinds  we  noted  well-grown  samples 
of  Cullingfordi,  also  of  the  pink,  golden  and  white 
Christine.  Leading  incurved  varieties  are  represented 
by  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Guernsey  Nugget,  and 
Barbara.  The  flower  heads  of  the  latter  were  of  large 
size.  On  the  whole  the  plants  are  well  grown  and 
reflect  credit  on  Mr.  McLeod,  the  gardener.  In  another 
house  was  a  quantity  of  the  Pompon,  Golden  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Marthe,  in  10-in.  pots,  and  the  plants  about  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high  were  a  mass  of  blooms  and  buds. 

Queen’s  Road,  Coventry. 

This  private  establishment  has  been  famed  for  several 
years  past  for  its  superb  collection  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  which  have  taken  the  leading  honours  at 
some  of  our  principal  exhibitions.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  this  collection  with  its  enthusiastic  owner, 
J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  the  other  day.  'When  congratulating 
him  upon  his  magnificent  display,  he  informed  me  that 
some  few  years  ago  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
condition  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  garden,  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  plant  growing, 
but  some  friend  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so,  and  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  his  present 
gardener,  Mr.  William  Finch,  who  soon  began  to 
improve  the  place,  and  that  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 
He  has  since  increased  his  glass  accommodation,  having 
built  additional  houses  for  his  treasures.  In  addition 
to  the  specimen  plants  referred  to,  Mr.  Marriott  has  a 
magnificent  display  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in 
the  Vineries  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner.  The 
collection  contains  well  grown  and  magnificently 
flowered  plants,  of  all  the  best  and  most  popular 
varieties  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred.  The 
following  I  noticed  as  being  extra  fine  solid  flowers  : 
Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Teck,  Prince  Alfred, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Jubilee,  Lord  Wolseley.  Empress  of  India, 
Novelty,  Nil  Desperandum,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Violet 
Tomlin,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  Eugenie  ;  amongst  the 
Japanese,  Boule  d’Or,  Florence  Percy,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Baron  de  Prailly,  Gorgeous,  Carew  Underwood,  Val 
d’Andorre,  Stanstead  White,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Condor, 
Avalanche,  &e. — Rusticus. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Leamington. 

A  fine  display  of  this  most  popular  winter  flower  is 
now  on  view  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Perkins,  which  are 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  in  the  Lillington 
Road.  A  spacious  house,  100  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
contains  over  2,000  well-grown  plants  magnificently 
flowered,  the  blooms  being  wonderfully  fine,  and  fit  to 
adorn  the  table  of  any  exhibition.  The  collection 
contains  all  the  good  old  standard  varieties,  likewise 
the  new  ones  of  recent  introduction,  amongst  which 
are  many  superb  varieties.  Some  of  the  new  varieties 
introduced  recently  from  America  are  welcome 
additions.  This  show  will  remain  on  view  and  in 
perfection  for  some  considerable  time,  as  an  enormous 
quantity  are  retained  to  keep  up  a  succession. — Rusticus. 
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SOCIETY. 

Its  Origin  and  Growth. 

The  opening  of  the  Grand  Centenary  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  its  attendant  festivities,  which 
form  the  principal  events  of  horticultural  interest  for 
the  current  week,  afford  ample  food  for  reflection  upon 
the  progress  and  expansion  into  a  thoroughly  national 
organisation  of  a  society  which  originally  had  hut  a 
local  repute.  The  programme  of  the  proceedings  is  an 
ambitious  one,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  through 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  eclat  that  past  experience 
justifies  us  in  assuming  will  not  be  wanting  at  this 
important  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

We  propose  to  glance  at  the  society  retrospectively, 
and  remember  that  about  forty-four  years  ago  a  few 
ardent  florists  resident  in  Stoke  Newington,  meeting 
in  the  parlour  of  the  “Rochester  Castle” — where  they 
enjoyed  their  evening  pipe  and  glass  in  company  with 
its  genial  landlord,  Robert  James,  of  blessed  memory  in 
the  annals  of  the  Chrysanthemum — decided  to  start  a 
society  for  the  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  a  flower 
that  was  then  beginning  to  be  somewhat  generally 
grown.  The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1847,  and  its  dimensions  were  as  modest  as  the  aims 
of  its  promoters  were  unpretentious.  Among  the  early 
members,  the  names  of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  sen.,  Mr. 
George  Taylor,  Mr.  Tant,  Mr.  Edwin  Merry  and  others 
long  remained  famous  as  supporters  and  exhibitors,  but 
they  had  little  idea,  prosperous  as  some  of  the  latter 
shows  were,  that  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  horticultural  associations  of  modern 
times,  and  that  before  half  a  century  had  passed,  the 
small  local  society  would  expand  into  a  huge  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  destined,  like  a  famous  monk 
of  old,  to  move  the  world. 

For  some  years  the  affairs  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Florists’  Society  for  the  Cultivation  and  Exhibition  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  as  it  was  rather  lengthily  called, 
went  on  satisfactorily,  but  without  making  much  of  a 
stir  outside  its  own  little  sphere.  In  1851  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson  was  appointed  secretary,  and  has  continued 
his  membership  to  the  present  time,  holding  such 
offices  in  the  society  from  time  to  time  as  he  thought 
most  expedient  in  its  interest,  and  thus,  as  a  working 
member,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  doyen  of  the  society. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  George  Taylor  read 
his  famous  essay  on  cultivation,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  little  book,  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  quite 
unobtainable. 

The  society  jogged  on  in  a  comfortable  way  for  some 
years  longer,  its  doings  being  periodically  chronicled 
in  the  gardening  press,  until  internal  dissensions  arose, 
and  the  society  became  two,  an  arrangement  which 
happily  afterwards  resulted  in  an  amalgamation  of  the 
divided  forces.  The  Chrysanthemum,  receiving  much 
support  in  other  directions,  notably  at  the  Temple, 
where  Mr.  Broom  and  Mr.  Dale  had  been  doing  much  to 
popularise  its  cultivation  with  the  outside  public,  now 
began  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  autumn  flower. 
Numerous  Chrysanthemum  shows  were  being  started  in 
other  quarters,  and  a  general  interest  being  taken  in  it, 
the  Stoke  Newington  Society  migrated  to  the  Hackney 
Town  Hall,  and  re-named  their  society  the  “  Borough  of 
Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society.”  This  occurred  in 
1874,  and  three  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  so 
marked  was  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  society, 
that  the  exhibitions  were  removed  to  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium,  Westminster,  where  they  have  since  been  always 
held.  Mr.  William  Holmes,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
founders,  was  appointed  secretary,  and  within  a  few 
years  of  his  appointment  the  society  was  in  a  far  more 
flourishing  condition  financially  and  numerically. 

The  last  schedule  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society  lies  before  us  as  we  write  these 
lines,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  voluminous 
document  of  the  same  nature  of  the  N.  C.  S.  for  this 
centenary  year  with  its  numerous  distinctive  features. 
It  is  dated  1883,  and  consists  of  twenty -six  pages 
inclusive  of  the  advertisements.  Most  of  the  officers  are 
still  occupying  similar  positions  in  the  National  Society, 
but  the  General  Committee  consisted  only  of  twenty- 
one  members.  The  highest  prize  for  pot  plants  was  a 
silver  cup  valued  at  £5,  with  a  second  prize  of  £3  in 
cash,  and  a  third  of  £2.  Forty-three  classes  were  open 
to  competitors,  including  those  in  which  special 
prizes  were  offered.  For  cut  blooms  there  were 
cash  prizes  of  £10,  £3,  and  £1  for  forty-eight 
flowers,  half  the  number  to  be  incurved,  and  half 
Japanese.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  £232  Is.  2d.,  out  of  which  the  Aquarium  Company 


contributed  £100  10s.  The  prize  money  paid  was 
£155  2s.,  and  the  members  on  the  society’s  books  at 
the  close  of  the  year  numbered  143. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1884,  it  was 
resolved  that  this,  as  the  oldest  Chrysanthemum  Society 
extant,  and  holding  its  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis, 
should  thenceforth  adopt  the  title  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  almost  immediately 
following  this  resolution,  active  preparations  were  made 
by  the  executive  to  justify  the  step  taken.  The 
General  Committee  was  enlarged,  and  a  Floral  Committee, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  was  appointed  to  adjudicate 
upon  novelties,  and  award  Certificates  of  Merit.  In 
those  days  the  Floral  Committee  were  accustomed  to 
meet  of  an  evening,  and  do  their  work  by  gaslight  at 
the  society’s  meeting  place,  the  “Old  Four  Swans,” 
Bishopsgate,  a  plan  which  they  were  not  long  in 
altering. 

A  new  step  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1885.  A 
medal  was  designed  and  struck,  for  distribution  among 
deserving  exhibitors,  and  the  scheme  for  the  affiliation 
of  provincial  societies  promulgated.  Fifteen  of  such 
societies  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  the  first 
year  it  was  in  operation,  and  the  number  rapidly 
swelled  as  the  years  went  by.  The  first  edition  of  the 
society’s  catalogue  was  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1884,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  revise  it  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

The  year  1886  was  full  of  success  for  the  National.  It 
began  early  in  the  year,  for  on  January  13th  the  first 
exhibition  of  late-flowered  Chrysanthemums  was  held 
under  its  auspices  ;  and  in  September  following,  the 
first  show  of  early-flowering  varieties  was  attempted. 
The  ordinary  November  exhibition  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one,  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  William  Holmes  was  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  society,  a  handsome  testimonial,  consisting 
of  an  address  on  vellum,  and  a  sec  of  dinner  epergnes 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
society  on  the  13th  December. 

The  work  of  electing  a  new  General  Committee  at 
every  annual  meeting  was  considered  tedious  and 
unnecessary,  and  this  course  was  obviated  by  a  decision 
in  1887,  that  one  third  of  its  members  should  retire 
annually,  but  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  guinea 
Fellowship  was  also  instituted,  and  the  society  received 
substantial  recognition  from  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Trustees,  who  allotted  six  Yeitch  medals  and  sums  of 
cash  to  accompany  them,  for  competition  among  the 
society’s  members  at  the  ensuing  November  show. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  now  moved  to 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  as  being  a  more 
central  position  than  Bishopsgate  Street  ;  and  shortly 
following  that  event,  the  ordinary  business  meetings  of 
the  society  were  transferred  there  too.  The  importance 
of  its  proceedings  may  be  readily  estimated  when  we 
say  that  at  these  meetings  every  English  horticultural 
journal  of  any  standing  has  a  representative  to  report 
the  business  done. 

The  Victorian  Horticultural  Improvement  Society 
paving  desired  to  become  affiliated  was  but  a  prelude  to 
other  Colonial  societies  embracing  the  scheme,  so  that 
now  there  are  others  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  books,  with  every  indication  of  a  speedy 
increase. 

1888  was  one  of  the  busiest  years  in  the  annals  of 
the  National.  One  of  the  first  items  in  the  programme 
of  the  society  was  the  preparation  of  a  new  official 
catalogue,  a  large  committee  being  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  consisting  of  thirty  eminent  specialists.  The 
labours  of  the  committee  extended  over  a  period  of 
seven  months,  but  the  delay  was  of  considerable  service 
to  the  society,  as  it  enabled  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
somewhat  more  carefully  than  on  the  two  former 
occasions.  The  publication  of  this  third  edition 
materially  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  society,  and 
also  aided  in  making  it  known  more  widely  at  home, 
and  also  abroad.  It  was  much  appreciated  by  American 
Chrysanthemum  cultivators,  and  was  freely  circulated 
on  the  Continent,  in  the  Antipodes,  and  likewise  in 
China  and  Japan. 

The  exhibitions  of  early  and  late-flowered  varieties 
were  still  continued  with  unvarying  success,  and  a  few 
foreign  members  now  began  to  join  the  society,  princi¬ 
pally  from  France.  At  a  meeting  of  judges,  growers, 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemum, 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Centenary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe  in  1789 
should  be  celebrated,  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  after  fully  discussing  the  matter  in  committee, 
decided  to  take  steps  to  celebrate  the  event  this  year, 
which  is  considered  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 


introduction  into  this  country,  and  thus  make  it  a 
distinctly  English  celebration,  leaving  continental 
societies  to  do  so  in  connection  with  its  introduction 
into  Europe. 

Within  the  narrow  scope  of  a  sketch  like  the  present 
we  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  provincial  shows  held 
by  the  National  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sheffield  and  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Societies  in  1888 
and  1889  respectively,  but  must  pass  on  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  year,  when  the  constitution  of  the  society 
was  somewhat  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  national  character.  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
who  had  been  for  thirty  years  president  of  the  society, 
resigned  his  post,  and  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  was  invited  to 
assume  the  presidency,  which  he  accepted.  The  rules 
were  codified  and  amended,  and  the  society  started  on 
a  new  basis. 

The  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  as 
will  be  remembered,  invited  the  National  to  take  part 
in  their  Centenary  fete,  and  several  members  were 
present  on  the  occasion. 

The  schedule  for  the  present  year,  and  the  new 
centenary  edition  of  the  catalogue  afford  ample  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  and  the  business-like  way  in  which  it 
has  been  managed.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes,  whose 
lamented  death  occurred  just  a  little  before  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  crowning  triumph  of  his 
career  as  secretary  to  the  society,  in  whose  interest  he 
worked  so  effectively  and  zealously.  The  best  memorial 
to  his  memory  will  be  for  each  and  every  one  connected 
with  the  society  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
do  his  utmost  to  promote  that  success  which  a  common 
accord  will  alone  secure. 

- »X<- 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  N.C.S. 

[With  Supplementary  Sheet  of  Portraits.] 

In  the  preceding  columns  we  have  given  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  which  this  week  in 
a  fitting  manner  celebrates  the  Centenary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  flower.  Such  a  vast  number  of  people 
now  take  an  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  so 
many  will  this  week  assist  in  celebrating  its  advent 
into  this  country,  that  we  have  thought  it  not  an 
inopportune  moment  for  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
portraits  ot  the  officers  of  the  society,  which  of  all  others 
has  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  the  culture  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  autumn  queen  of  flowers  ;  and  happy 
indeed  we  are  in  being  able  in  this  way  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  several  old  friends,  and  in  some  measure 
to  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  for  years  of 
patient,  voluntary  labour  bestowed  on  the  society’s 
management. 

Lord  Brooke,  M.P., 

The  president  of  the  society,  whose  election  last  year 
was  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  all  the 
members,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Colchester.  As  his  lordship  told  us  last  year  when 
he  came  among  the  “Mumites”  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  “very  fond  of  gardening  without 
claiming  to  be  much  of  a  horticulturist,”  and  we  know — 
what  he  did  not  tell  us — that  he  has  more  than  a 
kindly  regard  for  the  Chrysanthemum,  of  which,  at 
his  Essex  seat,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  his  gardener 
every  year  grows  an  admirable  collection.  The  wisdom 
of  his  election  as  president  has  since  been  abundantly 
proved,  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Edward  Sanderson. 

Having  filled  the  important  office  of  president  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  thirty  years,  and 
being  now  a  vice-president,  no  apology  is  needed  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  portrait  of  our  genial  old  friend  with  those  of 
the  present  active  officers  of  the  society.  He  saw  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  original  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society  in  1846,  commenced  growing  “Mums”  in 
1848,  became  a  member  of  the  society,  then  a  member  of 
the  committee,  then  secretary,  chairman,  and  ultimately 
president,  an  office  which  he  held  until  last  year,  with 
honour  to  himself  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
society.  In  February,  1862,  his  friends  in  the  society 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  silver  snuff-box,  and 
again  in  April,  1881,  his  services  to  the  society  were 
recognised  by  the  presentation  of  a  very  handsome 
illuminated  address,  which  still  adorns  his  drawing¬ 
room  at  Harlesden  Park.  In  his  young  days,  Mr. 
Sanderson  entered  very  keenly  into  the  competition 
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arena  with  incurved  varieties,  his  life-long  favourites, 
and  how  many  valuable  prizes  he  has  won  in  his  time 
we  should  not  like  even  to  conjecture  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  have  been  many,  and  always  won  with  blooms 
of  the  highest  quality.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  also  in  his 
day  a  noted  racquet  player,  and  in  1876  was  presented 
with  his  portrait  by  the  Middlesex  Amateur  Racquet 
Club.  Genial  with  all  men,  thoroughly  impartial  and 
fair  in  his  judgment  of  all  things,  and  of  rare  business 
capacity  and  tact,  long  may  our  ex-president  be  spared 
to  give  the  society  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience. 

Mr.  R.  Ballantine, 

The  chairman  of  committees  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  has  been  an  amateur  cultivator  of 
Chrysanthemums  since  1876,  his  mentor  in  the  gentle 
art  having  been  the  late  Mr.  Orchard,  when  manager 
at  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.’s  Amhurst  Nursery,  at  Hackney. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  but  the  claims  of  his  city  business  in 
Distaff  Lane  affords  him  now  but  small  opportunities 
of  being  among  his  plants.  He  has  been  a  generous 
supporter  of  the  society  for  some  years,  and  warmly 
supported  the  proposal  to  convert  it  into  a  national 
society.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  society  for 
several  years  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
and  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter  gentleman  in  1889, 
Mr.  Ballantine  was  appointed  chairman  of  committees, 
and  conducts  the  business  of  the  society  with  admirable 
tact  and  temper. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Starling, 

The  treasurer  of  the  society,  has  filled  that  office  since 
1878-79.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  successful 
grower  of  the  “Mum”  at  his  residence  at  Gunnersbury, 
and  has  exhibited  groups  of  plants  of  high  merit.  Mr. 
Starling  is  an  ardent  florist,  and  takes  warm  interest  in 
local  horticultural  organisations.  He  was  the  principal 
originator  of  the  Reserve  Fund  in  connection  with  the 
society,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  warmly  advocating 
the  policy  of  augmenting  it  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
a  policy  which  has  our  hearty  sympathy. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes. 

Mr.  Jukes  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  cultivator  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  resides  at  Barnet.  His  favourite 
section  is  -the  large-flowered  Anemone  varieties,  which 
he  cultivates  with  great  success,  and  takes  high  honours 
.with  them  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Jukes  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  to  the  post 
of  chairman  of  committees,  Mr.  Jukes  was  appointed 
vice-chairman.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  revising 
the  rules  of  the  society,  consequent  upon  its  change  of 
name  on  becoming  the  National  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne, 

The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  S. 
is  one  of  the  youngest  Chrysanthemum  men  of  the 
time.  He  became  an  enthusiast  when  a  member  of, 
and  an  exhibitor  at  the  shows  of  the  Lambeth  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  of  which  he  was  ultimately 
elected  president.  He  became  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  S. 
in  1884,  and  was  soon  elected  a  member  of  the  general 
committee.  In  1885  he  wrote'and  published  “  A  Short 
History  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  ’’and  had  previously  con¬ 
tributed  a  few  articles  to  the  gardening  papers.  In  1886 
the  N.  C.  S.  revised  its  first  catalogue,  and  appointed  a 
catalogue  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Harman  Payne  was 
made  secretary,  and  he  has  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
in  connection  with  all  the  editions  published  since. 
He  was  also  appointed  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  society  in  1888,  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  society’s  work,  and  is  seldom  absent  from  its 
meetings. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Payne  has  been  an  ardent 
collector  of  books,  drawings,  and  photographs  relating 
to  the  Chrysanthemum.  His  collection  of  coloured 
plates  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  in  existence, 
forming  a  pictorial  history  of  the  flower  for  100  years, 
and  for  which  he  has  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
N.  C.  S.  (1886),  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  at  Roubaix  in 
1887,  a  Silver  Medal  at  Toulouse  in  1888,  a  Diploma 
of  Merit  from  the  Kent  County  Society  in  1889,  and  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  at  the  Ghent  Centenary  Show  in 
1889.  His  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  unequalled,  and  comprises  all  the 
rare  ones  that  have  been  published  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  America.  Among  his  treasures  also 
must  be  included  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of 
Chrysanthemum  raisers  and  growers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

For  about  eight  years  Mr.  Harman  Payne  has  made 
the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  literature  of 
the  subject  his  constant  study,  and  during  the  same 


period  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Chrysanthemum 
men  almost  all  over  the  world.  We  believe  he  was 
also  the  first  amateur  in  this  country  to  open  up 
correspondence  with  all  the  French  seedling  raisers, 
and  so  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  French  Japanese  varieties  into  this 
country — but  not  as  a  matter  of  business.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Payne  bought  many  of  the  new  French  flowers, 
and  indeed  only  grew  new  sorts.  As  Foreign  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  and  secretary  of  the  Catalogue 
Committee  Mr.  Harman  Payne  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place— and  no  better  could  be 
found. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean. 

“  R.  D.,”  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  periodical 
horticultural  literature,  and  who,  after  being  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  N.  C.  S.  for  some  years, 
undertook  the  laborious  duties  of  secretary  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  was  born  in  the  year 
1830,  at  the  Hill  Nursery,  Southampton,  of  which  his 
father  was  at  that  time  foreman.  He  is  the  third  of  a 
family  of  four  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Mr. 
William  Dean,  of  Birmingham  ;  and  the  youngest,  Mr. 
A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont.  The  second  brother  has  long 
since  passed  away.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  went  to  Slough,  where  for  several  years  he  had 
charge  of  the  order  department  of  the  Royal  Nursery. 
Later  he  was  employed  at  Messrs.  Arthur  Dickson  & 
Son’s  Nursery,  at  Chester;  and  subsequently  had  a 
long  and  most  valuable  experience  of  the  wholesale 
seed  trade  in  the  then  popular  house  of  Messrs.  Beck, 
Henderson,  &  Child,  of  the  Adelphi.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Ealing,  and  became  a  seed  grower  on  his  own 
account,  as  well  as  a  seedsman  and  florist.  For  some 
years  past  Mr.  Dean  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  widely  engaged  of  flower  show  judges  ;  and  has 
also  occupied  a  very  prominent  literary  position  as  a 
contributor  to  the  leading  gardening  journals.  At  one 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  Floral  Magazine,  garden 
editor  of  Land  and  Water,  joint  editor  of  The  Gardener, 
editor  of  The  Country,  London  correspondent  of  the 
Irish  Gardeners’  Record,  and  still  continues  to  write 
on  his  favourite  subject  “floriculture”  to  this  and 
other  papers.  The  original  Horticultural  Club,  for 
some  time  called  the  Lindley  Club,  which  had  its 
headquarters  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  had 
Mr.  Dean  for  its  secretary  ;  and  for  some  years  he 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society. 
He  also  rendered  good  service  to  the  committee 
of  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
held  in  London  in  1886,  and  but  the  other  day 
superintended  the  great  fruit  show  at  the  Guildhall. 
With  such  a  record,  was  not  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Dean  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  William 
Holmes  ? 
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The  organisers  of  the  festival  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
into  this  country,  which  was  opened  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  Tuesday,  and  Chrysanthemum  lovers  of 
all  degrees  have  the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
success  of  their  efforts,  for  as  a  display  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  as  represented  by  cut  flowers  and  specimen 
plants,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  like  has  not 
been  seen  before.  It  is  unfortunate  in  the  highest 
degree  that  the  society  had  not  the  command  of  a 
sufficiently  large  run  of  clear  floor  space  to  present  the 
glorious  plants  and  flowers  brought  for  exhibition  in  a 
bold  and  effective  way.  It  is  a  magnificent  show 
spoilt  through  being  too  much  broken  up.  As  an  effort 
at  picturesque  arrangement  it  is  necessarily  a  failure, 
but  the  public  who  come  to  see  the  show,  seem  to 
care  little  for  this  ;  while  the  genuine  “  Mumist,”  if 
anything,  cares  less,  for  give  him  opportunities  for 
comparing  flowers  without  much  trouble,  and  the 
general  effect  counts  for  nothing — so  that  perhaps  we 
need  not  be  too  particular. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  has  such 
a  magnificent  collection  of  cut  blooms,  and  of  Japanese 
varieties  in  particular,  been  got  together  before.  The 
incurved  varieties  are  grand  too  as  a  whole,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  want  of  refinement  that  marks  so  many  of 
the  larger  blooms  in  many  collections.  The  Centenary 
class  has  proved  a  grand  success,  insomuch  as  it  has 
brought  out  at  once  so  many  competitors,  and  such  a 
wonderful  lot  of  blooms  that  they  alone  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  any  other  show,  without  additional 


attractions.  The  competition  was  for  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty-four  each  of  incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties,  all  to  be  distinct — a  strong  enough  order  to 
tax  the  resources  of  even  the  largest  growers  ;  but  that 
some  eighteen  competitors  should  have  entered  the 
lists  and  made  the  judging  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  prizes,  is  indeed 
something  wonderful.  A  long  table  at  the  theatre  end 
of  the  building  suffices  not  to  contain  the  competitive 
collections,  they  occupying  a  good  portion  of  another 
one  besides.  As  to  who  should  be  placed  first  there 
was  not  much  doubt,  the  truly  magnificent  blooms 
staged  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  of  Fareham,  Hants, 
for  size,  colour,  and  freshness  being  well  in  advance  of 
all  the  others  ;  but  when  it  came  to  say  who  should  be 
second,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Impney,  or  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Morden  Park,  then  came  the  tug  of  war,  and  a  right 
royal  battle  it  was,  decided  at  last  only  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Parker  by  some  two  or  three  points. 

In  front  of  the  visitor,  standing  at  the  table,  and 
looking  down  the  building,  is  “  Eve’s  GardeD,”  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  optical  delusions  we  have  ever  seen, 
surrounded  with  tail-grown  plants,  and  leading  up 
to  such  an  array  of  large  groups  surrounding  a  group  of 
Palms,  as  we  have  never  had  at  the  Aquarium  before. 
There  are  five  of  them,  and  all  are  remarkable  for  the 
profusion  and  quality  of  their  brightly-coloured  blooms. 
Here  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  of  Putney,  comes  in  first,  beating 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  ;  while  another  Putney  grower, 
Mr.  J.  Townshend,  came  in  third,  with  plants  that  do 
him  infinite  credit. 

On  either  side  of  this  massive  block  of  colour  are 
long  tables  of  cut  blooms.  On  one  side  are  the 
collections  staged  by  Chrysanthemum  societies  in 
competition  for  the  Challenge  Trophy,  a  class  that 
shows  a  marked  advance  on  previous  efforts.  There 
are  five  very  fine  lots,  and  this  year  the  trophy  goes  to 
the  St.  Neots’  Society,  who  exhibit  a  grand  lot  of 
blooms,  Wimbledon  following  closely,  and  Chislehurst 
coming  in  third.  On  the  table  opposite  are  Japanese 
and  incurved  in  galore,  and  a  specially  interesting 
feature  here  is  the  competition  with  Japanese  varieties 
cut  with  stems  some  8  ins.  long,  and  shown  with  their 
foliage,  a  more  natural  system  certainly  than  flattening 
the  blooms  out  on  the  board,  but  will  want  amending 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number  of  rows  from 
three  to  six  before  the  best  effect  is  gained.  Compare 
the  competition  stands  with  Messrs.  Cannell’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  truth  of  this  will  be  seen  at  once. 

At  the  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  end  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  of  groups  and  tables  obtain.  Here  the 
plants  in  two  competitions — one  for  specimen  trained 
plants  and  the  other  for  a  group  of  straight-stemmed 
plants  not  exceeding  5  ft.  high — form  a  very  attractive 
whole.  The  dwarf  untrained  plants,  which  are  really 
cut-backs,  show  at  once  what  an  advantage  this  system 
is  to  many,  and  what  really  fine  blooms  can  be  obtained 
by  it.  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  of  Sydenham,  take 
the  lead,  but  the  second  prize  group,  exhibited  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes,  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
dwarfness  of  the  plants.  Poor  Holmes’  foreman  has 
beaten  all  competitors  on  this  point.  A  wonderful 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  fills  one 
of  the  side  tables ;  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  on  the 
other  most  admirably  display  the  floral  resources  of 
Swanley.  Their  massive  bank  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  shown  in  blocks  of  colour,  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  show,  while  the  long  array  of  cut  blooms  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  provide  a  wealth  of  colours,  scarlet  in 
particular,  that  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  and  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  charming  white 
Begonia  Octavie  have  an  attraction  that  is  all  their  own. 

In  the  gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  one  side 
of  the  building  are  staged  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
a  wonderful  show  of  Potatos.  The  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Pears  are  for  some  reason  or  other  not  seen  in  such  great 
profusion  as  usual,  though  of  undeniably  fine  quality. 
The  Potatos  on  the  other  hand  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  there  being  at  least  500  competitive  dishes — and 
all  of  the  highest  quality — besides  singularly  fine  collec¬ 
tions  staged  for  exhibition  only  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  and  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading.  The  vegetables 
also  claim  one’s  admiration  alike  for  their  grand  quality 
and  the  tasteful  way  in  which  they  are  displayed.  Here 
also  is  a  large  and  attractive  display  of  Cyclamens  from 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  Pernettyas  from 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  ;  and  a  nice  lot  of  cut  Chry¬ 
santhemum  blooms  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son. 

St.  Stephens’  Hall  contains  also  a  great  number  of 
cut  blooms,  those  shown  in  the  amateurs  classes 
mainly,  and  a  superb  lot  of  specimen  plants,  worthy 
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indeed  of  a  better  position,  for  better  heve  not 
been  seen  at  the  Aquarium  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Easey’s  plants,  indeed,  carry  us  back  some  twenty 
years,  when  specimen  plants  were  much  better  done 
about  the  metropolis  than  they  are  now.  Here  also  is 
a  very  remarkable  competition,  illustrating  the  use  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  household  decoration— a  truly 
magnificent  display  of  epergnes,  bouquets,  wreaths, 
sprays,  &c.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son  have  a  bold  and  effective  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  that  greatly  adds  to  the 
general  effect. 

The  greenhouse  builders  are  also  greatly  in  evidence, 
and  the  amateur  in  want  of  a  useful  and  cheap  house 
must  be  difficult  to  please  indeed  if  he  does  not  see 
something  here  that  will  suit  him.  Messrs.  Peel  & 
Son,  of  Wood  Green,  have  several  admirable  little 
structures  and  take  a  Silver  Medal ;  and  others  exhi¬ 
biting  in  the  same  section  are  Messrs.  Newton,  of 
Hitchin,  Mr.  McMurray  Lyon,  of  Wandsworth,  Mr. 
Hayward,  of  Brockley,  and  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson, 
of  Chilwell.  In  other  parts  of  the  building  horti¬ 
cultural  sundries,  manures,  &c.,  are  well  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Mr.  Beale, 
and  Mr.  J.  George. 

THE  OPENING  CEREMONY. 

At  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  Lady  Brooke,  who  was 
attended  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Greville,  was  met  at  the 
entrance  by  the  leading  officers  of  the  society,  who 
conducted  her  Ladyship  over  the  exhibition.  Returning 
to  the  central  stage,  Mr.  Dean  presented  Lady  Brooke 
with  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  society  ;  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bouquet  was  presented  by  little  Miss  Holmes  ; 
after  which  her  Ladyship,  after  expressing  her 
admiration  of  the  wonderful  display  of  flowers,  declared 
the  exhibition  open. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

The  Centenary  Class. 

1.  — Forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved,  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
gardener  to  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney,  Droitwich  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq., 
Morden  Park,  Surrey;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  J.  Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Hinehingbrook,  Huntingdon. 

National  Competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Societies. 

2.  — Forty-eight  blooms,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  distinct:  First  (challenge  trophy),  St. 
Neots  Chrysanthemum  Society ;  second,  the  Wim¬ 
bledon  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  third,  the  Cheshunt 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

General  Classes. 

3.  — Forty-eight  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  varieties,  or  more  than  three  blooms  of 
one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  W.  G.  Ray,  Mount  Pleasant 
Nursery,  Teynham  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon. 

4. — Twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  distinct:  First, 
Mr.  Sullivan  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  Harlesden  ; 
third,  Mr.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq. 

5.  — Twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  distinct,'  staged 
with  foliage  as  grown,  with  8  ins.  of  stem  above  the 
board  :  First  (Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5),  Mr.  C. 
Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes 
Common  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan. 

6.  — Eighteen  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  with  certain 
varieties  excluded  :  First  ( Journal  of  Horticulture 
prize),  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham  ;  second, 
Mr.  M.  Sullivan;  third,  Mr.  Russell,  Gr. ,  Henfield, 
Sussex. 

7.  — Twelve  incurved  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose, 
Sefton  Lodge,  Newmarket ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Cox, 
gardener  to  T.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickenden  Grange, 
Hertford ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  T. 
Archer  Houblon,  Esq.,  Great  Hallingbury,  Bishops 
Stortford. 

8.  — Twelve  incurved  varieties,  distinct  :  First,  Mr. 
H.  Brown,  gardener  to  E.  E.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Roydon, 
Essex ;  second,  Mr.  H.  A.  Page,  gardener,  White 
House,  New  Southgate  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Edwards, 
gardener,  The  Elms,  Ealing. 

9.  — Six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety  :  First  (Mr. 
W  Colchester’s  prize),  Mr.  C.  Cox ;  second,  Mr. 
B.  Calvert ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Carlisle,  Esq.,  Ashendene,  Hertford. 

10.  — Six  blooms  of  Mrs.  S.  Coleman  :  First  (Mr.  R. 
Owen’s  Silver  Centenary  Medal),  Mr.  M.  Russell. 

11.  — Six  blooms  of  John  Lambert:  First  (Mr.  R. 
Owen’s  Silver  Centenary  Medal),  Mr.  Lambert,  Onslow. 

12.  — Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Hawkins,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Fowen,  Esq.,  Claremont,  Taunton;  second, 
Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  ;  third,  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Croydon.  Highly  commended,  C. 
E.  Shea,  Esq.,  Foots  Cray. 

13.  — Twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First, 


Mr.  Hawkins  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst, 
Esher  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Calvert. 

14 —  Twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  with 
8  ins.  of  stem  above  the  board  :  First  (Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  £5),  Mr.  A.  Payne,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerald 
Smith,  The  Oaks,  Emsworth  ;  second,  Mr.  Sullivan  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Blick. 

15 —  Twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
H.  Brown,  gardener,  Roydon  Lodge,  Essex  ;  second, 
Mr.  D.  Hill,  gardener,  Beachborough  Park ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Hawkins. 

16.  — Twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
J.  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin,  Angley 
Park,  Cranbrook  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Lees,  Sefton  Lodge, 
Newmarket  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Myers,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

17.  — Six  Japanese  blooms,  white,  one  variety  :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Bettesworth,  gardener  to  R  Ewing,  Esq., 
Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hewell, 
gardener  to  H.  P.  Macheson,  Esq.,  Hythe  ;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Brown,  Roydon. 

18.  — Six  Japanese  blooms,  any  colour,  one  variety: 
First,  Mr.  J.  Myers  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Cox  ;  third,  Mr. 
B.  Calvert. 

19.  — Twelve  Japanese  blooms  (Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons’  prizes)  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F. 
W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford. 

20.  — Twelve  large-flowered  reflexed  blooms,  not  less 
than  nine  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich  ; 
second,  Mr.  Russell,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Lewis, 
Henfield ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Hill,  gardener  to  F.  D. 
Brockman,  Esq.,  Beachborough  Park,  Hythe. 

21.  — Twelve  Japanese  reflexed  blooms,  not  less  than 
six  varieties  :  First,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots 
Cray  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Hill,  Beachborough  Park. 

22.  —  Twelve  large-flowered  Anemone  blooms, 
distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes, 
Esq.,  Barnet ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T. 
B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan, 
Roehampton. 

23.  — Twelve  large  Japanese  Anemone  blooms,  not  less 
than  nine  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  Ives. 

24.  — Twelve  Japanese  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than 
nine  varieties  :  First,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr. 
H.  Turner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Monckton,  Esq. ,  Fineshade 
Abbey,  Stamford. 

25.  — Twelve  Anemone  Pompons,  distinct  three 
flowers  of  each  :  First,  Mr.  W.  P>.  Carpenter,  Gravesend; 
second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  ;  third,  Mr.  P.  Cornish,  The 
Green,  Enfield. 

26.  — Twelve  Pompons,  distinct,  three  flowers  of 
each  :  First,  Mr.  Russell,  Henfield  ;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Neary,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  AV.  Powell  Holy 
Innocents,  Hornsey  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Agate,  Havant. 

27.  — A  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  button¬ 
holes,  &c.,  illustrating  the  decorative  value  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  (Silver-gilt,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Centenary  Medals)  :  First,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Morle,  283,  Regent  Street,  AV. 

28.  — Three  vases,  suitable  for  dinner  table:  First, 

D.  B.  Crane,  Esq.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate  ;  second, 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Ealing  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  Balham. 

29.  — One  vase  or  epergne,  suitable  for  drawing  room: 
First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington  ;  second,  Mr. 

E.  Chadwick  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  Balham. 

Amateur  Classes. 

30.  — Twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  (Messrs.  A.  Peel  &  Sons’ 
prize),  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.,  Sidcup. 

31.  — Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct:  First,  H. 
Fincham,  Esq.,  Cranbrook  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Glasscock  ; 
third,  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq. 

32.  — Six  incurved  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Frank 
Glasscock,  Bishop’s  Stortford  ;  second,  Mr.  AV.  G.  P. 
Clarke,  Hitchin  ;  third,  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq. 

33.  — Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  H. 
Fincham,  Esq.  ;  second,  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.  ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutr,  Ipswich. 

34.  — Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct:  First,  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr.  Frank  Glasscock, 
Bishop’s  Stortford ;  third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich. 

Amateurs  and  Single-handed  Gardeners’ 
Classes. 

35.  — Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Miss 
A.  F.  Pemberton,  The  Round  House,  Havering, 
Romford. 

36.  — Six  incurved  blooms,  distinct :  First,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  W.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Sutton, 
Surrey  ;  third,  Dr.  G.  Walker,  12,  Lingfield  Road, 
Wimbledon. 

37.  — Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  :  First, 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq. ,  Berkhampstead  ;  second,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Berners  ;  third,  Thomas  Nichlin,  Esq.,  12, 
Sandon  Road,  Stafford. 

38.  — Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  E. 
Mawley,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to 
AY.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Sutton  ;  third,  Rev.  H.  Berners. 

Metropolitan  Classes. 

39.  — Twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct  (Mr.  R.  Beale’s  Trophy)  : 
Mr.  E.  Easey,  gardener  to  J.  AA7.  Jones,  Esq.,  High¬ 
bury  New  Park. 

40.  — Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Brooks,  gardener  to  AY.  Reynolds,  Esq. 


41.  — Six  incurved  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Air.  J. 
Brooks  ;  second,  F.  Bingham,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newington; 
third,  Air.  G.  Drain,  Southgate  Nursery,  De  Beauvoir 
Town. 

42.  — Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Air. 
J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  AY.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Highgate  ; 
second,  Air.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney,  Esq., 
Highgate ;  third,  Air.  W.  Beech,  gardener  to  L. 
Seligman,  Esq.,  South  Kensington. 

43.  — Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Air.  J. 
Brooks  ;  second,  Air.  Beech  ;  third,  Air.  T.  L.  Turk. 

Foreign  Class. 

44.  — The  best  collection  of  cut  blooms,  any  varieties  : 
No  competition. 

Pot  Plants. 

45.  — Group  arranged  for  effect,  in  a  space  equal  to 
100  square  ft.,  any  varieties  :  First,  Air.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney  ;  second,  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  Forest  Hill; 
third,  Air.  J .  Townshend,  Putney. 

46.  — Group  of  Japanese  varieties,  plants  not  to 
exceed  5  ft.  in  height:  First,  Alessrs.  Reid  &  Bomemann, 
Sydenham  ;  second,  representatives  of  the  late  Air.  AY. 
Holmes  ;  third,  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

47.  — Twelve  bush  specimens  :  First  (A7eitch  Alemo- 
rial  Aledal,  also  £5),  Air.  E.  Easey  ;  second.  Air.  G. 
Yince,  Highgate  Cemetery. 

48.  — Nine  trained  specimens,  large-flowered  varieties, 
in  12-in.  pots  :  Frst  (Messrs.  AYood  &  Son’s  prize),  Air. 
J.  Brooks  ;  second,  Air.  D.  Donald,  Leyton  ;  third, 
Air.  James  AYeston,  gardener,  South  Road,  Clapham 
Park. 

49.  — Six  trained  specimens,  large-flowered  varieties, 
including  Japanese  :  First,  Air.  W.  Clarke,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Lile,  Esq.,  Devon  House,  Brixton  Hill ;  second, 
Air.  AY.  AYesker,  gardener  to  A.  Heaver,  Esq.,  Stretham 
Elms  ;  third,  Air.  AAr.  Davey,  .gardener  to  0.  C.  Paine, 
Esq.,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill. 

50.  — Four  trained  specimens,  any  varieties,  in  12-in. 
pots  :  First  (Gardening  World  prize),  Mr.AV.  Clarke  ; 
second,  Air.  W.  Davey  ;  third,  Air.  D.  Donald. 

51.  — Six  standard  trained  specimens,  large-flowered 
varieties  :  First  (Veitch  Alemorial  Aledal  and  £5),  Air. 
D.  Donald  ;  second,  Air.  AY.  Davey  ;  third,  Air.  T. 
Richardson. 

52.  — Four  standard-trained  specimens,  any  varieties  : 
First,  Air.  D.  Donald  ;  second,  Air.  T.  Richardson  ; 
third.  Air.  AY.  Clarke. 

53.  — Six  standard-trained  specimens,  Pompons  : 
First,  Air.  C.  Blick  ;  second,  Air.  AI.  Sullivan. 

Miscellaneous. 

54.  — Eight  plants  for  dinner- table  decoration  :  First, 
Air.  Al.  Sullivan  ;  second.  Air.  E.  Easey  ;  third,  Air.  J. 

B.  Kendall,  Roehampton. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.. 

55.  — Six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples. — First,  Air.  C. 
Ross,  gardener,  AYelford  Park,  Newbury;  second,  Air. 

C.  Davis,  Rose  Park  Gardens,  Alaidstone  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Duncan,  gardener,  AA7arnham  Court,  Horsham. 

56.  — Six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  :  First,  Air.  C. 
Davis  ;  second,  Air.  C.  Ross  ;  third,  Air.  C.  Ritchings, 
gardener  to  W.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Brandries,  Beddington. 

57.  — Six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  :  First,  Air.  C. 
Davis  ;  second,  Air.  G.  Duncan  ;  third,  Air.  T.  Bettes¬ 
worth. 

58.  — Twelve  dishes  of  Potatos  :  First,  Air.  H.  Ridg- 
well,  The  Gardens,  Histon  Road,  Cambridge  ;  second, 
Air.  J.  Hughes,  Heyden  Hall,  Byfield  ;  third,  Air.  E. 
S.  AViles,  gardener,  Edgcote,  Banbury. 

59.  — Six  dishes  of  Potatos  :  First,  Air.  E.  S.  AViles  ; 
second,  Air.  J.  Hughes. 

60.  — Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  C. 
Griffith,  gardener  to  the  Alisses  Christy,  Combe  Bank, 
Kingston  ;  second,  Air.  C.  Davis  ;  third,  Air.  AV. 
AYilson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Christy,  Esq.,  Roehampton. 

61.  — Three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  First :  Air.  C. 
Griffin  ;  second,  Air.  Castle,  Fordingbridge,  Hants  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Davis. 

62.  — Three  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  :  First,  Air.  F. 
Davies,  gardener  to  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Ealing  ;  second, 
Air.  A.  G.  Hookings,  gardener  to  S.  AV  Graystone,  Esq., 
Hurst  Side,  AYest  Aloulsey  ;  third,  Air.  J.  Craven, 
gardener  to  S.  AArells,  Esq.,  Osborne  Park  Gardens, 
Potters  Bar. 

Special  Prizes. 

Messrs.  Sutton  tfc  Sons. — Twelve  dishes  of  Potatos: 
First,  Air.  AV.  AVells,  Earlswood ;  second,  Air.  J. 
Hughes ;  third,  Air.  Pope,  Highclere ;  fourth,  Air. 
F.  J.  Hayle,  Rose  Cottage,  Cambridge  ;  fifth,  Air. 
AA7.  Robins,  gardener,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury. 
Six  dishes  of  Potatos. — First,  Air.  E.  S.  AViles  ;  second, 
Air.  J.  Hughes  ;  third,  Air.  Timkins  ;  fourth,  Air.  J. 
Pope  ;  fifth,  Air.  C.  AV.  Howard,  Canterbury.  Four 
dishes  of  Potatos. — First,  Air.  E.  S.  AA7iles  ;  second, 
Air.  T.  Tooley,  Banbury ;  third,  Air.  J.  Hughes  ; 
fourth,  Air.  J.  Pope.  Twelve  specimens  of  Improved 
Reading  Onion  :  First,  Air.  A.  Aliller,  Rood  Ashton  ; 
second,  Air.  Pope  ;  third,  Air.  E.  S.  AATiles  ;  fourth, 
Air.  S.  Haines,  gardener,  Highworth.  Collection  of 
Vegetables,  six  varieties  :  First,  Air.  S.  Haines,  High- 
worth  ;  second,  Air.  C.  J.  AA7aite,  Esher  ;  third,  Air. 
A.  Aliller,  Rood  Ashton.  Messrs.  Webb  ct-  Sons. — 
Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  varieties  :  First, 
Air.  R.  Lye,  gardener,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury  ; 
second,  Air.  C.  J.  AVaite  ;  third,  Air.  Pope  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  E.  S.  AViles.  Mr.  C.  Fidler. — Collection  of 
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Vegetables,  not  less  than  six  distinct  kinds  :  First,  Mr. 
Lye  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Miller ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Kidgwell.  Six  dishes  of  Potatos  :  First, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  ;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Ridgwell  ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Osman.  Four  dishes  of 
Potatos :  First,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wiles  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Pddgwell ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Osman. 

THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  6  p.m.  a  conference  meeting  was  held  in  the  Iron 
Room  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
F.R.C.S.,  V.P.,  and  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  on  “The  Origin  of  the  Florists’ 
Chrysanthemum.”  Mrs.  Marian  Thrower,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Northern  Tasmanian  Horticultural  Society, 
then  read  a  paper  on  “Chrysanthemums  in  Tasmania”; 
and  Mr.  G.  T.  Haite,  F.L.S.,  concluded  with  one  on 
“  The  Chrysanthemum  in  Art.” 

"We  regret  that  we  cannot  include  any  of  the  papers 
in  this  issue,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  our 
columns. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton. — Nov.  11th  and  12th. 

A  very  beautiful  show,  in  fact  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  held  at  Kingston.  The  cut  flowers,  particularly 
the  Japanese  kinds,  were  notable  for  their  size  and 
freshness ;  but  there  were  also  some  good  stands  of 
incurved  kinds.  We  have  never  before  seen  so  many 
trained  specimens  at  Kingston,  and  some  of  them  were 
so  covered  with  blooms  as  to  completely  hide  the 
foliage.  They  were  mostly  arranged  in  front  of  the 
platform  of  the  hall.  The  champion  Challenge  Vase, 
value  twenty-five  guineas,  brought  six  entries,  and  fine 
as  they  were  as  a  whole,  the  trophy  was  easily  carried 
off  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq. , 
Juniper  Hill,  Dorking  ;  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  gardener  to 
Major  Collis  Browne,  Broad  Oaks,  Byfleet,  being  second; 
while  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Down¬ 
side,  Leatherhead,  came  in  third  ;  and  the  fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Quarterman,  gardener  to  C.  E. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham.  The  first  prize 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  a  good  one,  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Sutton,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Sassoon,  Esq., 
Ashley  Park,  Walton-on-Thames  ;  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  Hume  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton 
House,  was  second.  Mr.  H.  W.  Pitcher,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Dunnage,  Albury  House,  Surbiton,  carried  off  the 
first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  the 
blooms  being  large  and  closely  arranged.  A  group  of 
dwarfer  and  well-grown  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
PI.  Rickwood.  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake, 
Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  who  was  second,  the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Dorset,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Welsh, 
West  Croft,  Kingston.  The  first  prize  exhibit  of  six 
trained  specimens  were  grandly  flowered  and  were 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Cawte,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Robinson 
Esq.,  Brookleigh,  Esher  ;  Mr.  J.  Sallows,  gardener  to 
Miss  Vaughan,  Windsor  House,  Twickenham,  coming 
in  second.  The  first  prize  for  three  standards  went  to 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  Woodlands 
Park,  Leatherhead.  The  best  flowered  three  Japanese 
specimens  in  the  show  were  those  of  Mr.  R.  Cawte,  who 
also  had  the  best  four  trained  Pompons,  and  the  best 
single  specimen.  Mr.  W.  Skeets,  gardener  to  J.  F.  W. 
Ponsford,  Esq.,  Lillesworth,  Esher,  was  second  for 
three  trained  Japanese  kinds. 

Mr.  W.  Mease  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms  in  a  good  competition  ;  Mr.  E. 
Coombs,  gardener  to  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Roselands, 
Teddington,  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  third. 
Mr.  R.  Cawte  and  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  were  first  and  second 
respectively  for  twelve  incurved  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Thorne, 
gardener  to  A.  E.  Flood,  Esq ,  The  Bush,  Walton, 
had  the  best  six  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Carpenter  had 
the  best  six  of  one  variety  in  Golden  Queen  of  England. 
In  the  class  for  those  who  had  never  before  taken  a 
prize  for  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Turner,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Murray,  Esq.,  Woodcote  Hall,  Epsom,  was  first ; 
and  Mr.  IV.  Sutton,  second.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
J apanese  blooms,  Mr.  R.  Cawte  carried  off  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  W.  Higgs  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  the 
Japanese  kind  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lady 
Bowater,  Richmond  Park,  the  best  six  blooms.  Mr. 
A.  Felgate  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety, 
Etoile  de  Lyon.  Mr.  W.  Sutton  had  the  best  six 
Japanese  blooms  in  the  class  for  those  who  had  not 
before  gained  a  prize  for  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  G. 
Carpenter  had  the  finest  twelve  reflexed,  also  the  best 
twelve  Anemone-flowered  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Wood^ate 
gardener  to  The  Lady  Wolverton,  Coombe  Wood| 
Kingston,  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese 
Anemone-flowered  blooms,  which  were  very  fine.  He 


also  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Clark,  gardener  to  A.  Nagle,  Esq.,  Bijou  Cottage, 
Kingston,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Anemone 
Pompons  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  first  for  twelve 
blooms  of  the  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  type. 

Mr.  C.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank,  took  the  first  prize  for  black  Grapes  with 
Alicante,  and  the  first  prize  for  white  Grapes  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to 
Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  took 
the  first  award  for  Apples  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Id.  Pitcher, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Albany  House,  Surbiton, 
had  the  best  Pears.  Besides  that  for  the  Champion 
Challenge  Vase  there  were  several  other  special  prizes 
offered.  Mr.  R.  Cawte  had  the  best  twelve  incurved 
and  twelve  Japanese,  including  fine  samples  of  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Lady  Lawrence  ;  Mr. 

A.  Felgate  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Mease  had  the  best 
twenty-four  blooms,  including  eight  each  of  Japanese, 
incurved  and  reflexed.  The  best  Japanese  bloom  in 
the  show  was  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  the  best  incurved, 
Lord  Alcester,  both  being  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Mease. 
Mr.  R.  Cawte  had  the  best  basket  of  vegetables,  which 
were  very  attractively  set  up.  Prizes  were  also  offered 
for  table  decorative  plants,  Chinese  Primulas,  bouquets 
of  Chrysanthemums,  cut  flowers  and  foliage,  other 
bouquets,  violets,  also  for  Chrysanthemums  grown  by 
amateurs  and  cottagers,  all  of  which  greatly  assisted  in 
making  the  show  attractive.  The  latter  was  visited  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  A  non-competitive  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
&  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road.  Mr. 
W.  Laytham,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court, 
exhibited  four  baskets  and  six  bunches  of  different 
varieties  of  Grapes. 

Crystal  Palace. — Nov.  7 th. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  were  not  so  fortunate 
this  season  as  usual  in  attracting  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitors  to  Sydenham.  Consequently  the  show  was 
a  thin  one,  but  of  admirable  quality  as  far  as  it  went. 
The  leading  feature  was  found  in  the  groups,  which 
were  numerous  and  remarkably  good  throughout, 
forming  striking  masses  of  colour  that  were  much 
admired.  In  one  of  the  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  J. 
Gravett,  gardener,  Norbay  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood, 
secured  first  honours  with  a  superb  group,  and  several 
others  in  the  same  competition  were  worthy  of  high 
praise.  In  the  trade  class,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons 
secured  the  premier  award  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms, 
but  were  very  closely  run  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co . 

The  trained  specimen  plants  were  by  no  means  first 
rate,  but  the  Japanese  were  decidedly  the  best,  and  one 
collection  of  Pompons  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Longsdon,  South  Norwood,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  best  “Japs”  came  from  Mr.  Clarke, 
gardener,  Devon  House,  Brixton  Hill. 

The  Japanese  also  had  the  best  of  the  incurved  in 
the  cut  bloom  classes,  and  a  very  fine  lot  were  staged. 
In  the  forty-eight  class,  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T. 

B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  took  premier  honours 
with  a  fine  lot  of  bright,  fresh  blooms,  and  beating 
Mr.  C.  Gibson,  of  Morden  Park.  Mr.  Salter  was  also 
well  first  with  eighteen  incurved  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Carpenter,  Broadoaks,  Byfleet,  had  the  best  dozen. 
The  best  eighteen  Japanese  came  from  Mr.  Glen, 
"Worth  Park,  Crawley,  a  very  fine  lot.  Other  winners 
of  first  prizes  were  Mr.  T.  Richards,  Wanstead  ;  Mr. 
W.  Hartson,  Epsom  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Ealing. 

Chiswick. — 6th  November. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Chiswick  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date.  Chrysanthemums 
were  the  chief  feature,  but  fruit  and  vegetables,  both 
by  gardeners  and  amateurs,  presented  a  very  creditable 
display.  A  large  and  well  arranged  group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  May,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House.  The  plants  were 
dwarf  and  well  flowered.  Another  good  group  of 
dwarf  grown,  decorative  Chrysanthemums  was  brought 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chis¬ 
wick.  From  the  same  place  came  Grapes,  Tomatos, 
and  Gourds.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  decorated 
the  platform  with  Bouvardias,  Palms  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  showed  some  stands  of 
Chrysanthemums,  tastefully  arranged.  The  first  award 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick.  The  blooms  were  mostly  of  large  size  and 
the  plants  dwarf ;  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton 


Court  Nursery,  were  second.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had  also 
the  only  trained  specimen,  a  floriferous  piece  of  M. 
Wm.  Holmes.  Mr.  F.  Mears,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Thorny- 
croft,  Esq.,  Chiswick,  had  the  best  twelve  untrained 
specimens ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
Mr.  C.  Garrod,  Sutton  Lane,  Chiswick,  had  the  best 
untrained  Pompon  and  single  varieties.  The  first  prize 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  went  to  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Mr.  A. 
Wright  being  second.  Mr.  F.  Mear3  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant.  Mr.  A.  Wright 
had  the  best  table  plants,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener 
to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  being 
second.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  had  the  best  Chinese 
Primulas  ;  he  also  carried  off  the  first  award  offered  for 
twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  blooms  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  Mr.  C.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott. 
Esq.,  Ealing,  coming  in  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  Hume  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  House, 
third.  Mr.  W.  Palmer  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  ; 
Mr.  H.  Head,  gardener  to  W.  Daniels,  Esq.,  Inglewood, 
Kew  Gardens,  the  best  six  incurved,  also  the  best  white 
incurved,  the  best  coloured  incurved,  and  the  best 
coloured  Japanese,  all  of  one  kind,  in  the  respective 
classes.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
and  also  for  six  reflexed,  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  also  scored  pretty  success¬ 
fully,  taking  first  prizes  for  six  Japanese,  six  single 
varieties,  the  best  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
best  stand  of  Chrysanthemums,  foliage  and  grasses. 
Mr.  C.  Long  had  the  best  six  white  Japanese  blooms, 
and  Mr.  H.  Collver  had  the  best  Pompons.  Mr.  F. 
Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing, 
took  the  first  prize  for  Grapes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had 
the  best  Apples,  Pears  and  vegetables  ;  in  the  latter 
class  Mr.  W.  Palmer  was  a  good  second. 

Exeter. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  held  their 
November  show,  on  Friday  of  last  week,  in  the  Victoria 
Hall  (the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second  of  the 
society),  and  in  nearly  every  respect  it  was  the  best 
exhibition  of  the  kind  it  has  ever  held.  This  society, 
which  was  a  few  years  ago  in  a  very  ricketty  condition, 
has  pulled  itself  together,  and  gathering  strength  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  is  now  in  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  condition.  Not  a  little  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  present  excellent  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Camm,  and  to  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Mr.  C.  T.  K.  Roberts. 

The  various  classes  filled  well,  and  the  quality  in 
Chrysanthemums,  at  all  events,  was  rather  better  than 
last  year.  Although  the  three  western  counties  of 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  owing  to  their  distance 
are  not  in  immediate  touch  with  the  metropolis,  the 
growers  are,  if  at  all,  very  little  behind  their  more 
favoured  brethren  of  the  home  counties.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  staging  of  so  many  well-grown  specimens 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
apparent  and  successful  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

In  the  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four 
Japanese  class  the  prize  offered  was  a  Silver  Cup 
given  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  (C.  R.  Collins, 
Esq.) — himself,  by  the  way,  an  enthusiastic  florist. 
The  competition  in  this  class  was  very  keen,  and  the 
judges  as  a  safety  valve  to  their  consciences  had  to 
award  an  extra  prize.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  splendid  lot  shown  by  C.  T.  Collard,  Esq., 
of  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset,  and  of  pianoforte  fame, 
he  also  taking  the  premier  position  for  the  twenty-four 
Japanese,  as  well  as  for  the  finest  Japanese  bloom  in 
the  show.  The  latter  he  took  with  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Sunflower.  The  prize  for  the  best  incurved 
was  carried  off  by  Mr.  H.  Hammond  Spencer  with 
Golden  Empress,  a  very  fine  bloom  of  it  indeed. 

As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  at 
Torquay  two  days  before,  was,  with  the  same  blooms, 
placed  third  at  Exeter.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were 
good,  and  Dr.  Farrant’s  group,  which  took  the  first 
prize,  was  as  nice  a  lot  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
The  plants  were  short  and  “  stuggy,”  the  foliage 
healthy  and  clean,  and,  especially  in  the  outside  plants, 
right  down  to  the  pots.  In  the  class  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  other  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
of  50  square  ft.,  Mr.  W.  Brock  was  deservedly  first.  In 
his  group  he  made  full  use  of  some  fine  Poinsettias  and 
Eucharis,  which  lightened  it  up  grandly.  Where  most 
the  competitors  seemed  weak  was  in  the  want  of  finish 
at  the  top.  In  some  cases  the  top  was  too  high,  in 
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others  too  low,  and  in  others  bunchy  and  ungraceful. 
The  second  prize  lot  (Mr.  J.  Enapman’s)  had  some 
splendidly  grown  flowers  in  it,  some  of  them  fit  for  the 
cut  bloom  class.  Cyclamens  were  fair,  Primulas  rather 
poor.  In  the  plants  for  the  dinner-table  classes  there 
was  much  sameness,  and  the  plants  staged  were  nothing 
very  extraordinary.  The  Poinsettias  were  good,  and  so 
were  Violets  in  pots. 

Fruit,  as  usual,  was  well  shown,  and  what  always 
strikes  one  not  acquainted  with  the  pre  -  eminent 
advantages  of  the  Devonshire  climate  is  the  grand 
colour  of  many  specimens  not  noted  for  colour. 
Cornish  Gillyflower,  for  instance,  is  as  a  rule  of  a  dingy 
brownish  green,  but  it  is  often  shown  at  the  Exeter 
shows  with  a  bright  red  colour  suffusing  the  dull  green. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  often  staged  too,  at  this  show, 
with  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  chief  prizes  in  Apples 
and  Pears  were  taken  by  Sir  Thos.  Acland,  of  Killerton. 
His  gardener,  Mr.  Garland  (how  appropriate  a  name 
for  a  gardener  ! ),  is  an  old  hand  at  the  show  tents, 
and  his  opponents  know  that  they  must  be  awake 
pretty  early  in  the  morning  if  they  want  to  catch  him 
napping  in  a  fruit  competition.  Where  he  generally 
scores,  is  in  the  condition  and  uniformity  of  his  fruit, 
more  than  in  size.  Many  a  fine  dish  is  spoiled  in 
appearance  by  badly-matched  fruit.  Grapes  were  well 
showD,  and  in  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of  fruit 
some  very  fine  specimens  were  showD,  of  the  kinds 
which  usually  crop  up  at  November  shows.  Among 
the  local  nurserymen  who  helped  to  make  the  show 
the  success  it  was,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son’s 
collection,  which,  with  Chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  fruits  occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
great  hall,  was  conspicuous.  At  the  end  of  their 
staging  was  a  splendid  dish  of  their  Goldfinder  Peas, 
sown  on  the  8th  July  and  picked  on  the  7th  November 
from  the  open  in  their  own  trial-ground.  Other 
nurserymen  who  exhibited  were  Messrs.  Randall  &  Son, 
C.  G.  Sclater,  Jarman  &  Co.,  Ireland  &  Co.,  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  members 
of  the  society  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
exhibition,  which  closes  a  successful  year  for  them. 

- ->X<- - 

ORCHID  MOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  Yorkshire  Orchid  Nursery. 

Were  any  one  to  assert  that  in  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  there  are  more  valuable  private  collections  of 
Orchids  than  in  all  the  other  English  counties  put  to¬ 
gether,  the  statement  would  certainly  meet  with  some 
opposition,  or  at  least  be  considered  a  rash  one  ;  but  we 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  not  be  far  from  the 
literal  truth.  The  wealthy  manufacturers  of  the  north 
have  for  years  been  among  the  most  liberal  buyers  of 
this  singularly  fascinating  class  of  plants,  and  about  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
choice  collections,  large  and  small,  about  which  little 
is  known  outside  their  respective  localities,  except  to 
nursery  travellers  and  those  who  deal  in  Orchids.  It 
has  been  said,  and  often  said,  that  rich  manufacturers 
grow  Orchids,  not  so  much  for  the  pleasure  they  derive 
from  them,  as  to  display  their  wealth,  but  we  believe 
this  to  be  entirely  untrue  of  the  great  majority.  In  no 
part  of  Great  Britain  is  the  love  for  plants  and  flowers 
more  strongly  implanted  in  the  people  than  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire,  and  that  being  admitted,  why 
need  we  be  surprised  if  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury 
enjoy  the  best  they  can  get  ?  Business  men  must  of 
necessity  reside  near  to  their  business  places,  and 
equally  of  necessity  can  devote  but  a  limited  amount  of 
time  to  their  floral  treasures.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
attraction  must  be  close  at  hand,  and  the  largest  amount 
of  interest  must  be  crammed,  comparatively  speaking, 
into  the  smallest  amount  of  space.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  then,  what  other  tribe  of  plants  is  there  that 
yields  the  same  amount  of  interest  and  pleasure  all  the 
year  round  as  Orchids  ?  Not  one,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  so  popular  ;  and  while  some  two  or  three  or  more 
houses  of  them  afford  to  many  busy  men  more  delight 
and  recreation  than  others  get  from  the  possession  of 
hundreds  of  broad  acres,  may  the  Orchid  trade  continue 
to  flourish  ! 

But  our  business  is  not  with  the  Orchid  amateurs  ; 
we  would  say  something  rather  of  a  Yorkshire  Orchid 
nursery,  and  there  are  not  many  of  them  in  the 
county  of  greatest  area.  The  particular  one  in  question 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
which  Mr.  Charlesworth  established  at  Heaton,  a 
suburb  of  Bradford,  some  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Charles¬ 
worth,  who  has  a  large  commercial  interest  in  the  wool 
trade,  commenced  growing  Orchids  as  an  amateur,  and 
is  a  most  devoted  lover  of  them  for  their  own  interest 


and  beauty,  independent  of  any  considerations  of  a 
pecuniary  nature.  He  has  at  Manningham,  on  a  fairly 
open  spot,  high  up  above  Bradford,  erected  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  blocks  of  houses  that  we 
have  ever  seen  ;  and  the  orderly  spick  and  span  style  in 
which  the  nursery  is  maintained,  and  the  admirable 
cleanliness  and  health  of  the  plants  as  well,  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  ,  of  an  inspection  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Charlesworth  and  his  clever  nursery 
manager,  Mr.  Eichel. 

The  two  oldest  houses  are  narrow  span-roofed 
structures,  100  ft.  long,  with  beds  on  either  side  of 
the  central  path  devoted  to  cool  Orchids  bedded  out  — 
a  system  much  favoured  here  on  economic  grounds. 
They  are  planted  in  a  thin  stratum  of  peat  and  moss 
on  a  good  layer  of  crocks,  and  in  this  way  more  can  be 
grown  than  in  pots,  and  the  plants  also  make  finer 
growths  at  starting.  In  one  house  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  side  is  filled  with  Odontoglossum  crispum,  a 
very  sturdy  lot,  and  notable  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
very  fine  lot  of  the  showy  0.  polyxanthum,  by  no 
means  a  good  one  to  start,  but  which  does  well  under 
this  treatment.  The  second  house  contains  a  large 
bed  of  0.  Rossii  majus,  which  evidently  also  likes  the 
planting-out ;  and  a  large  number  of  O.  crispum, 
which  have  been  potted  up,  look  the  picture  of  health 
and  vigour. 

Next  comes  a  span-roof,  147  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide — 
a  light  roomy  structure,  with  stages  on  each  side  and 
down  the  centre,  on  which  latter,  amongst  other  thrifty 
stock,  we  noted  a  grand  batch  of  the  beautiful  summer¬ 
flowering  Epidendrum  Frederici  Guillielmi,  from  a  fine 
importation  of  a  few  months  ago.  Then  alongside 
comes  a  strong  yet  lightly-constructed  house  of  the 
same  width,  but  some  10  ft.  shorter,  with  plenty  of 
width  between  the  rafters,  and  so  affording  a  maximum 
of  light.  On  the  centre  stage  were  established  Cattleyas 
in  blocks,  of  such  species  as  Mossiae,  Trianae,  Mendelii, 
Gigas,  Skinneri,  one  mass  4  ft.  through,  very  fine  ; 
and  other  good  useful  species  of  different  genera  ad 
infinitum.  Another  and  exactly  similar  house  claims 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  all  who  are  privileged 
to  enter  it,  for  here  is  to  be  seen  the  Oncidium  of 
Oncidiums,  the  magnificent  O.  macranthum,  in  such 
numbers,  and  the  plants  of  such  size  and  vigour,  as  we 
had  never  seen  before,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  could 
not  see  anywhere  else.  They  are  worth  a  journey 
alone  to  Heaton  to  see.  Some  120  spikes  were  in 
the  process  of  development,  and  what  the  sight  will  be 
when  all  are  in  bloom  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Here  also  is  a  strain  of  0.  macranthum, 
differing  from  the  type  in  having  longer  bulbs  and 
short  stumpy  spikes,  which  we  had  not  seen  before. 
Other  occupants  of  the  house  were  the  handsome 
Oncidium  lameligerum  in  bloom,  a  nice  lot  of 
Epidendrum  syringothyrsus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Bolivian  Orchids  ;  and  quite  a  host  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  Hallii,  0.  sceptrum,  0.  mirandum,  &e. 

Another  large  span,  in  two  divisions,  contained  in 
the  warmer  department  a  large  quantity  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium  in  all  sizes,  and  in  rude  health. 
Hanging  from  the  roof  with  other  things  was  a  plant 
of  Promemea  stapelioides,  whose  remarkable  speckled 
flowers  had  been  open  quite  a  month.  In  the  cooler 
half  were  some  thousands  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum, 
forming  a  splendid  batch,  with  many  in  flower,  and 
showing  some  variations,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  is 
seen  in  some  other  species.  It  is  scented  like  Honey¬ 
suckle,  and  the  greatest  variation  that  can  be  seen  is  in 
the  varying  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  shades  of 
yellow.  The  plants  are  in  grand  health,  and  must  be 
valuable  in  good  time  if  it  be  true  as  rumoured  that 
there  are  not  many  more  to  come  from  its  native  home. 
Here  also  was  a  very  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum,  established  plants  with  a  rare  lot  of  spikes 
throwing  up.  Another  but  smaller  house  is  mainly 
devoted  to  various  Dendrobes,  and  a  small  collection  of 
the  best  Cypripedes,  among  them  being  C.  Morgani® 
with  five  growths,  and  C.  euryandum  with  seven  leads. 
Some  perfect  little  pieces  of  Aerides  Leoni®,  and  various 
species  of  Phahenopsis,  a  nice  piece  of  the  true 
Cypripedium  Harrisonianum,  another  one  of  C. 
calurum  superbum,  one  of  the  best  types  of  all,  and 
a  good  piece  of  the  lovely  Vanda  Amesiana  throwing 
up  a  spike  also  claimed  notice.  At  the  end  of  one  house, 
facing  south,  a  happy  position  was  found  for  a  batch  of 
Cattleya  citrina,  growing  and  flowering  finely  on  small 
rafts.  Near  by  was  a  plant  with  fifty-six  bulbs  and 
seven  leads  of  the  fine  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum, 
which  the  Orchid  Committee  certificated  in  June  1889. 

The  pretty  Maxillaria  Sanderiana  is  done  well,  both 
in  baskets  and  pots,  but  perhaps  the  best,  if  anything, 


in  baskets.  Oncidium  Lanceanum  on  double  rafts, 
with  peat  in  the  bottom  and  charcoal  on  the  top, 
makes  leaves  18  ins.  long  ;  and  some  in  small  baskets 
have  roots  hanging  down  quite  2  ft.  in  length — 
handsome  little  specimens.  Of  the  difficult  to  establish, 
but  noble  Yanda  Sanderiana,  we  noted  a  plant  with 
six  leads  and  two  flower  spikes  coming  on  in  a  basket ; 
a  nice  lot  of  recently  imported  Cattleya  Acklandi® 
were  rooting  away  splendidly  on  rafts  ;  and  Zygope- 
talum  rostratum,  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  with  many, 
thrives  here  like  a  weed  at  the  moist  end  of  a  house 
where  thereis  not  much  ventilation.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  have  noted  all  the  good  things  which  Mr.  Charles¬ 
worth  has  established  at  Heaton,  as  space  forbids 
allusion  to  but  a  comparatively  few  ;  but  in  conclusion 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  about  a 
remarkably  successful  importation  of  Lselia  purpurata, 
which  was  being  unpacked  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
and  which  included  some  of  the  largest  pieces  we  have 
ever  seen — really  handsome  masses,  compact,  sturdy  and 
perfect  in  leafage. 

- ->X<—  - - 

£)£ufuari?. 

We  regret  to  iearn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  D. 
Catchpool,  the  hon.  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
the  Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  took  place  at 
Reading  on  the  8  th  inst.  A  few  years  since,  he 
instituted,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  before 
attempted,  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show,  putting 
it  on  a  broader  basis  and  making  it  in  every  way  a 
gratifying  success.  Mr.  Catchpool  was  taken  ill 
on  Thursday  the  6th  inst.,  and  died  on  thefollowing  day. 
The  annual  show  at  Reading  took  place  on  Thursday 
the  13th,  and  he  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  it 
successful,  died  almost  on  the  eve  of  its  taking  place, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

- — ->-X<- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Books. — IF.  M. :  Messrs.  Macmillan  published  a  book  some 
years  ago,  by  Miss  Hassard,  that  gave  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  on  the  subject,  but  we  do  not  know  if  it  can  now  be 
obtained.  There  is  nothing  else  worth  having. 

Insect  on  Spruce. — Roxburgh :  The  parasite  on  the  Spruce 
you  sent  us  is  one  of  the  Aphides.  We  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  this  species  on  the  tree  which  it  infests. 
We  find  great  variation  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  which  the 
tree-inhabiting  Aphides  inflict  upon  the  trees.  In  some  cases 
they  cause  the  whole  of  the  leaves  to  drop,  and  in  other  cases 
cause  the  death  of  the  tro*.  Many  of  them  do  not  increase  to 
any  extent,  and  do  the  tree  no  visible  harm.  If,  however,  you 
find  the  insects  as  numerous  all  over  the  tree  as  on  the  shoot 
you  sent  us,  you  may  reck  n  that  the  tree  will  suffer  harm  by 
the  loss  of  more  or  less  of  its  foliage,  and  the  pest  must 
therefore  be  destroyed.  Give  the  tree  a  good  syringing  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap,  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  to  6  gals,  of  water, 
and  if  to  this  solution  you  add  half-a-gallon  of  tobacco  water 
after  the  solution  has  become  cool,  it  will  be  more  effective. 
If  the  tree  or  trees  are  valuable,  you  might  wash  them,  with 
clean  water  applied  forcibly  by  means  of  the  garden  engine,  the 
following  morning. 

Name  of  Fruit.—  Constant  Reader :  Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

Names  of  Plants.— T.  G.  James:  The  Spindle-tree,  Euony- 
mus  europseus.  D.  Bell :  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 

White  Mulberry. — Eaton:  The  fruit  of  the  White  Mulberry 
(Morus  alba)  is  white  or  pale  red,  and  ripens  in  September,  if 
grown  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  more  tender  than  the 
black  Mulberry  (Morus  nigra),  and  ripens  fruit  but  very  seldom 
in  this  country.  In  fact  there  are  few  trees  of  a  suitable  size  to 
bear  fruit.  We  fear,  however,  you  have  not  got  the  White  Mul¬ 
berry,  as  the  leaf  you  send  us  is  that  of  the  Common  Fig  (Ficus 
Carica).  You  should  be  able  to  find  a  great  many  leaves  on  your 
tree  that  are  simply  heart-shaped,  and  not  lobed  if  it  be  the 
White  Mulberry  ;  but  even  when  lobed,  the  venation  and  teeth 
on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  are  different  from  those  of  the  Fig. 
Supposing  you  have  the  White  Mulberry  it  takes  more  than  three 
years  to  get  the  wood  into  a  sufficiently  matured  and  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  condition.  If  the  Fig,  of  which  you  send  us  a  leaf,  is  in  a 
warm  and  sheltered  position,  preferably  against  a  wall  it,  will 
soon  begin  to  bear,  if  it  has  been  raised  from  a  tree  already  in 
bearing  condition  and  not  from  seeds.  Unless  indoors,  how¬ 
ever,  you  cannot  expect  it  to  ripen  much  fruit  in  bad  seasons. 

Communications  Received.— J.  McH.— J.  W. — S.  J.  (next 
week). — T.  Pett  (next  week). — S.  &  S.— Stirling. — Calanthe  (next 
week).— W.  S.— Staffordshire  (next  week).— J.  J.— W.  P.— J.  L. 
— M.  M.  L.-J.  P.  — W.D.— J.  A.  M.— R.  T.— J.  H. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.— 
New  and  Choice  Chrysanthemums, 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Kdinburgh. — Forest  Trees,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

- ->X<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  10  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  S.E.,  report  no  activity  in 
market  for  agricultural  seeds.  A  fetv  buyers  are  found 
for  finest  grades  of  French.  Red  Clover.  Supplies  of 
new  English  Red  Clover  are  of  medium  quality,  and  at 
present  dealers  do  not  care  to  operate.  Rye  Grasses 
steady. 
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MARKET. 


Cot  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  • 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  8  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  4  0  9  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  12  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Narciss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  4  0  9  0 

- (English),  bun.  1  0  16 

Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  3  0  6  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  4  0  6 

Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  3  6 
- dark  .  16  26 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draesena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invi  ,,doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4 
Hydrangea  . .  per  doz.  9 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2 


30 
12 
6 
21 

Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6 


6  0 
24  0 
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G.  Murray .  161 

Osman  &  Co .  175 

Ponkey  Potteries  .  175 

TV.  Wood  &  Son .  176 

Garden  Sundries. 

Willesden  Paper  &  Canvas 

Works  .  175 

Hardy  Plants. 

A.  Atwood  .  161 

H.  English  .  173 


161 

174 

175 
161 

174 

161 


Heating  Apparatus,  page 

R.  Darlington .  161 

Standard  Speciality  Co...  174 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  161 
C.  Toope  &  Co .  175 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  161 

W.  Cooper  .  174 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors . .  175 

J-  Gray .  161 

Hayward  .  174 

H.  Hope  . 174 

Mellowes  &  Co . . 

Peel  &  Sons . . 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  .., 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . . 

Insecticides. 

J.  Bentley . 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ... 
Gishurst  Compound  ......  161 

E.  H.  Kendall .  161 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  161 

S.  C.  Clay  .  174 

W.  Colchester .  175 

Standens  .  161 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  161 

W.  Wood  &  Sons  .  176 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  174 

Gishurstine .  161 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets.  161 
Orchids. 

Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 

worth  &  Co .  162 

Horsman  &  Co .  161 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co.  .  162 

Pitcher  &  Manda  .  163 

P.  McArthur  . . 161 

Roses. 

G.  W.  Boothby  .  161 

H.  English  .  173 

B.  R.  Kent  .  173 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  173 

H.  May .  174 

W.  Rumsey .  161 

J.  Spooner  &  Sons .  162 

Seeds. 

P.  McArthur  .  161 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  162 

Sutton  &  Sons .  161 

R.  Sydenham  .  163 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  161 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

.  173 


Co. 

Strawberries. 

T.  Laxtou . 

R.  Smith  &  Co. 

Trees. 

R.  Neal . 

Vines. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  163 

Liverpool  Horticultural 
Co .  173 


161 

174 


173 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8maU  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins. long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wantine 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C.  ’ 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
''Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CUTTINGS. 

WE  liave  always  refrained  from  competition 

in  order  to  devote  all  our  time  and  attention  to  the 
probuction  of  best,  healthy  stock,  and  to  enable  our  customers 
to  succeed  year  by  year,  we  have  specially  grown  and  so  pre¬ 
pared  our  stock  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  perfection.  All 
exhibitors  of  plants  know  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
commence  with  all  the  vigour  and  health  obtainable,  and  to 
ensure  this  we  have  grown  a  complete  stock  of  large  plants  in 
the  open,  and  cut  down  early  in  October,  so  that  they  should 
yield  strong,  sturdy,  early,  healthy  cuttings,  and  not  exhausted 
of  their  colour,  &c.,  or  overfed  and  sickly,  as  on  the  ordinary 
system  when  huddled  close  together  for  weeks  in  comparative 
darkness.  Those  we  now  offer  are  clean  country-grown,  and 
from  the  first  placed  close  against  the  glass,  having  all  the 
possible  light,  thus  enabling  us  to  supply  such  quality  cuttings 
as  never  before  offered.  We  also  have  an  immense  quantity  of 
plants  specially  grown  for  immediate  exportation  safely  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  the  whole 
family.  Sent  post  free. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

_ SWANLEY,  KENT. 

TheLIYERPOOLHORTICULTURALCo. 

(JOHN  CQWAS),  Limited, 

OFFER  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

PDADE  VIMEQ  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  all  the 
UnMrCi  VllvI-d.  leading  kinds,  both  in  Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes. 

TCA  DflSCC  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  the  best 
I  bn  nUwLUi  varieties.  The  plants  are  clean, 
healthy,  and  vigorous. 

FERNS.  A  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices. 

STOVE  and’  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  great 

variety,  and  all  clean  and  healthy. 

ALL  AT  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Catalogues  free ,  on  application  to  the  Company. 

TEE  VINEYARD  and  NURSERIES, 

CFARSTOIT,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


CANT’S 


NEW 


ROSE 


CATALOGUE 


“  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “  Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


HARDILY -CROWN 


FRUIT 

TREES 

Descriptive  Priced 

Dicksons 


TRUE  TO  NAME: 

LARGEST  STOCK 
IN  THE  KINGDOM, 
Including  all 
ths  most  Popular  and 
Profitable 

Kinds  in  Cultivation. 

Descriptive  Priced  List  Free  on  application. 


The 
Nurseries, 


(Limited). 


)  Chester^ 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  ».  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair  1  9 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary . 16 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 2  0 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2  3 

0  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  6 d.)  .  1  6 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

3  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  0 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice-named  large-floweiing  Clematis .  2  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  0 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 5  0 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ...  2  6 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ..  .  2  G 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Balms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victorise  (New  Maiden  hair) .  1  9 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . .  1  9 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 2  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40,  2s.  6d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 16 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c . 3  0 

6  Mrs  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10(Z.) .  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self  clinging  .  2  0 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  plants  . 1  9 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  .  2  6 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  . 1  9 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  .  1  6 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2}  ft .  2  6 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  variegated,  &c., 

all  distinct  . 16 

6  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  .  2  0 

6  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 1  6 

3  Crassula  jasminireflora,  sweet  scented  .  16 

6  Foliage  Begonias  (Rex),  handsome  leaves  .  2  0 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6 d.) .  1  6 

6  Named  Perennial  Phlox  . 1  6 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  3  6 

6  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  .  1  6 

3  Dracsena  indivisa  . 14 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 2  0 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white .  ...  1  6 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya  ...  1  6 
12  Violets  for  winter  bloomiDg,  6  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . 2  0 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  fine  bulbs  .  2  0 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong  ...  2  0 

3  Isolepis  gracilis  and  3  Panicum  variegata,  pretty 

window  or  basket  plants .  .  2  0 

100  Strawberry  plants,  best  kinds  . 3  0 

6  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.)  2  0 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours . 2  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  .  2  0 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  hardy  perennials,  named  . 5  0 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 2  3 

6  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy .  2  0 

6  Bouvardias,  in  4  varieties . -26 

6  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering . 1  6 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern .  1  6 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  . 2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses  .  .  2  0 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  .  2  6 

6  Border  Carnations,  best  named  . 2  6 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 2  0 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 1  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers  .  2  6 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  .  1  6 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  he  selected  from  this  advertisement 
for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  tid.  in  value.  Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise¬ 
ments  front  page. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVED0N. 
pOOL  GREENHOUSE- FERNS  that  will 

V_^  grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  fid. 
(Nephrodium  Molle,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  &c.),  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Lovely  maidenhai r  ferns,  100  for 

10s.  ;  50  for  5s.  fid.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Rex 
variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  fid.  doz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

RY  LARGE  IVIES.— A  few  hundred 

large  plants,  with  several  shoots,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  very 
strong  and  well  rooted,  12  for  4s. ;  6  for  2s.  9d.  Few  large 
Jasmines  and  Honeysuckles,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  12  for  3s. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Hydrangea  dr.  hogg.— Tins  is  the 

best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 
3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6 for  2s., 
carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Extraordinary  roses,  31  to  5  feet 

high,  very  vigorous  (Marechal  Niel.  Gloirede  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  &c.).  Is.  3d.  each ; 
6  for  6s.  ;  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

DWARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (La  France, 

B.  Rothschild,  A.  Dieshach,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John 
Hopper,  A.  K.  Williams,  Ac.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  5s.  6 d.,  carriage 
paid.  Dwarf  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Red  Gloire,  Adam,  Safrano,  M.  Berard,  &c.).  6  for  4s. ; 
7s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.  —  H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS  in  5-inch  pots,  strong 

plants  for  winter  flowering,  12  assorted  and  named  for  6s. ; 
25  for  10s. — H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Evergreen  oaks,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  9s.  doz.  Euonymus,  1J  to  2  ft.,  5s. 
doz.  Laurustinus,  5s.  doz,  Poplars,  4  to  6  ft,  high,  2s.  6 d.  doz. 
Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.  doz. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

pHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS. — Assorted  boxes 

with  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d.,  and  5s.  each.  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  6 d.,  or  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note. — H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

“UBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  fine  strain,  12 

assorted,  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s.  ;  100,  20s.,  carriage 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  2,  SON  S 

|C|)C*CV  FRUIT  TREES 

UCftOtl  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canluy 

HIGH;  VIEW  KTJESBBIBS,  JERSEY'. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

SPECIAL  AUTUMN  OFFER  of  FERNS  at  LOW  PRICES 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 


Our  Collection  is  now  on  view, 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 


Inspection,  c o r d i a  1 1  y  invited. 

Railway  Stations  : 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S,E, 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 

Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  now  ready. 

We  have  taken  over  Fifty  Prizes  at  the  leading 
shows  this  year. 

12  BEST  NAMED  VARIETIES 

(including  Germania), 

Post  Free  for  6s.  6d. 

THOMSON  &  Co.,"' 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Roses  \  roses  i  i  roses  \ \  i— henry 

MAY  offers  the  following  strong  well-rooted  plants, 
package  and  carriage  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials  and  re-orders.  Send  for  Catalogue,  post  Iree. 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  line  bushy  well-rooted  plants,  6s. 
dozen  ;  50  for  22s.  6 d.  ;  40s.  per  100.  Roses,  Tea-scented,  grand 
well-rooted  plants,  10s.  dozen  ;  50  for  35s.  Climbing  Roses,  0s. 
dozen.  All  the  above  in  leading  sorts.  Hollyhocks,  line  mixed, 
5s.  dozen.  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  scarlet  and  white,  2s.  6 d. 
dozen.  Geum  coccineum,  2s.  dozen.  Carnation  GrenadiD, 
scarlet,  4s.  dozen.  Forget-me-not  Alpestris  Victoria,  2s.  dozen. 
Antirrhinum,  fine  striped,  Is.  6 d.  dozen.  Violets,  good  clumps, 
double  blue,  os.  dozen.  Wallflowers  in  variety.  Is.  per  score. 
Polyanthus,  grand  strain,  2s.  dozen.  Arabis,  white,  Is.  dozen. 
Sweet  Williams,  Is.  per  score.  Brompton  Stocks,  Is.  dozen.— 
Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale. 


TRADE 


STRAWB  ERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


FOR  PLANTS. 


MARK. 


QUICK,  LASTING, 
ECONOMICAL. 


GREENHOUSES  fotrhe  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SON, 

^oxtxcutinxat  l^mtbexs  &  <SboUxvatex  QxtQinee xs, 

OFFICES  t  HIGH  STREET,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON  N. 

and  )  7 

WORKS:  I  HIGH  ROAD,  UPPER  TOOTING,  SURREY. 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  BUILDERS  in  the  KINGDOM. 


Greenhouses,  complete,  from  §0s.  Frames,  6  ft.  “by  4  ft.,  4s.  6cL. 

COMPARE  OUR  HOUSES  WITH  OTHERS  AT  SAME  COST. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  The  Original  Inventors  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Twelve  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded 

at  the  principal  Exhibitions. 

ALL  MATERIALS  CAN  BE  INSPECTED  AT  OUR  WORKS.  NONE  BUT  THE  BEST  USED. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  post  free.  LARGE  BOOK,  post  free,  Three  Stamps. 

ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS. 


BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Arundel,  writes  :— 
“  Having  given  your  Insecticide  a  thorough  trial,  I  may  say  it 
has  done  its  work  effectually.  I  tested  it  upon  various  plants, 
all  of  which  were  infested  with  one  or  other  of  the  gardeners' 
pests,  such  as  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  Thrip,  &c  As  a  guide  as  to 
its  non-in, jurious  effects  upon  foliage,  I  may  mention  that  the 
Impatiens  Sultani  was  dipped,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  done,” 


In  Bottles,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  ;  J-gallon  Tins,  5s.  ; 
1-gallon  do.,  9s.;  3-gallon  Drums,  8s.  per  gallon. 


To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  or  direct  of  the  Sole 
Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 
BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


PATENT,  PORTABLE,  TUBULAR,  RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  means  known 

for  WARMING  Small  Green- 
15  >>  houses.  Conservatories, Shops 
-F  Offices,  Bedrooms,  Halls, 
Studies,  Landings,  &c.,  and 
KEEPING  OUT  FROST  and 
DAMP  from  small  apart¬ 
ments,  of  every  description. 
Made  in-  3  sizes,  Price  from 
27s.  6 d.  each. 

These  Stoves  are  highly 
recommended,  and  will,  if 
required,  burn  24  hours 
without  attention. 

(ffr  Call  and  see  them  in  operation,  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  STANDARD  SPECIALITY  Co,,  Ltd., 

87,  New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON. 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


HAYWARD’S 

GREENHOUSE, 

COMPLETE  from  48s. 
Send  for  LIST  to  the 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS, 

BR0CKLEY,  LONDON. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  &c 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on  ;jy§ 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  181S. 

HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

A  N  L, 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

October  15,  1890. 

(Hear  <~Pir, — fUfe  fume  tried.  ifaar  “  ffLaifs  Jfniiicfaratoj-  oil 
aLL  kinds,  of  HP /ants  aatk  the  most  satisfactory  results.  JPt 
su/zersedes  aLL  other  manures  me  are  accfuainted  mitk .  fll  e 

kaue  cataLoyued  Lt  since  Jfanuartf  Last,  and  aLL  oar  customers 
mka  kaoe  tried  it  are  LllqLlLij-  fiieased  mitk  it.  Jf't  ullLL  0,-Lu.e 

as  mack  jiLcasure  to  recommend  it . 

Yours  faithfully, 

Me.  S.  C.  Clay.  JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 


From,  Seedsmen,  Florists  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct fromthc  Works, 
in  6d.  o.nd  Is.  Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS  : — 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  112  lbs. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 


The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag. 


A  SAMPLE  PACKET  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the  Manufacturer— 

S.  C.  CLAY,  MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW  TOWN,  LONDON,  E, 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 
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LAING’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 


OF 


r-^OE  M 


FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &C. 

’pi  Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season  ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS 

§ced,  ^flant,  "pulfc,  §-  “^rcs  ^Tcrchanti. 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON ,  S.E. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS 


APPLY  TO 

Mr  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  whieli  fail  under  fair 
treatment  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 


Mr.  DODIELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  ok  Specialties  for  Season  1S90-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  Z,  SON  S 

OfY  FRUIT  TREES 

O LI  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canhuy 

mmm  ww  ssims©®!©©,  jersey5*, 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  GAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 


CIL.E.HJR.S.iN'CE  OFFER. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  up  parcels  of  Bulbs,  value  £1,  £2, 
£5,  or  £10  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  as  formerly,  to  those  who 
leave  the  selection  to  me,  merely  saying  if  they  prefer  mostly 
Tulips  or  Hyacinths,  also  if  for  indoor  or  outdoor  decoration. 

I  MAKE  THIS  LIBERAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  effect  an  early  clearance  to  make  room  for  Lily  of 
tije  Valley  crowns  and  clumps,  Spiraea  japonica,  Spiriea  palmata, 
Spiraea  compacta  mnltiflora  fnew).  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lilium 
rubrum,  album,  roseuin,  Kratzeri,  longiftorum,  and  other 
varieties  which  will  arrive  shortly  ;  also  Gladioli. 

Also  a  choice  shipment  of 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

SPECIAL  AUTUMN  OFFER  of  FERNS  at  LOW  PRICES 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  3 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 


Our  Collection  is  bow  on  view, 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  besl 
•Pn  Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

a2  - 

^  Inspection  c o r d i a  1 1  y  Invited, 

'ST  Railway  Stations  : 

:  FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

The 

Nurseries 


.FOREST  HILL,  LONDON, S.E. 


BULB 


AT 

LOWEST 
RATES. 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  384. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

. mm,  n  III1III1II(1II1III 

Dicksons,Z„Chester 


Fruit  trees  fruit  TREES. 


HUGH  L.OW  &  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRI  ES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards 

PLU  MS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards.  ’ 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  P  RO  LI  FI  C-Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  N  ECTARI  NES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  La.rge — Quality  Good. — Frices  il loderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


3L.IIL.IXJ3VI  AURATUM 

Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  he  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices :  About  9  ins.  round,  0 d.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9d.  each,  7s.  6d.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,-  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Ail  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and  GUIDE  before 
purchasing  next  year's  supply  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Ready  in  December,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


ROSES !  ROSES ! !  ROSES ! ! I 

1  O  for  7s. ;  50  for  25s.,  leading  varieties  in 

A  fCi  cultivation  ;  grand  bushy  plants.  Packing  free.  Cash 
with  order. 

S.  SPOONER  <&  SOIMS, 
ROSE  GROWERS, 

HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLESEX. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


STRAWS  ERRIESo 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Roses  i  roses  i  i  roses  \  1 1— henry 

MAY  offers  the  following  strong  well-rooted  plants, 
package  and  carriage  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials  and  re-orders.  Send  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  fine  bushy  well-rooted  plants,  6s. 
dozen  ;  50  for  22s.  6d.  ■  40s.  per  100.  Roses,  Tea-scented,  grand 
well-rooted  plants,  10s.  dozen  ;  50  for  3os.  Climbing  Roses,  9s. 
dozen.  A11  the  above  in  leading  sorts.  Hollyhocks,  fine  mixed, 
5s.  dozen.  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  scarlet  and  white,  2s.  6 d. 
dozen.  Geum  coccineum,  2s.  dozen.  Carnation  Grenadin, 
scarlet,  4s.  dozen.  Forget-me-not  Alpestris  Victoria,  2s.  dozen. 
Antirrhinum,  fine  striped,  Is.  (id.  dozen.  Violets,  good  clumps, 
double  blue,  5s.  dozen.  Wallflowers  in  variety.  Is.  per  score. 
Polyanthus,  grand  strain,  2s.  dozen.  Arabis,  white,  Is.  dozen. 
Sweet  Williams,  Is.  per  score.  Brompton  Stocks,  Is.  dozen.— 
Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale. 


SCOTCH -seowi  ROSES. 

TRUE  TO  NAME  AND  WELL  ROOTED. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  from  7s.  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid. 
TEAS,  from  12s.  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

TEY3raS,83,St.  Yincent  Street,  Glasgow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM,  LOUIS  BtEHMER. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 
SHORT  HILLS  HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY, 

N.J.,  U.S.A.,  N  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

The  Original  Introducers  to  Europe  of  the  two  Hairy 
Chrysanthemums, 

Mrs.  Aipheus  Hardy  &  Louis  Balmier 

Of  which  v/e  have  an  extra  fine  stock,  warranted  true ,  as  shown 
by  us  at  the  Great  Centenary  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition, 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  Nov.  11th  &  12tli,  1890,  &c. 

All  Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation.  Price  on  application. 

Our  New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  ready  in  January.  Post 
free.  All  communications,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to— 


A.  J.  MANDA,  The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY. 


Descriptive  List  of  New  and  Choice 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  1  890-91 

IS  NOW  READY,  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

RYECR0FT  NURSERY,  HlfRER  GREER, 

LEWISHAM, 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  24th.  —  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  25th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Meeting  of  Floral  Committee.  Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  bulbs  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  November  26th.— Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  at 
Piotheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  November  2Sth. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days).  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  29th. —  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  190. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.’’— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

H^he  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. — Tlie  year 
1890  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
death  roll  of  members  of  our  loved  vocation. 
Of  those  wlio  have  gone  before  we  have  written 
in  all  respect  and  with  the  fullest  esteem,  but 
the  latest  of  the  victims  to  the  scythe  of 
the  mower  seems  to  us  the  greatest  of  all. 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  a  truly  remarkable 
man.  He  stood  absolutely  alone  in  horti¬ 
culture,  and  occupied  a  position  that  was 
unique.  We  all  admired  his  splendid 
capacity,  his  wondrous  versatility,  his  wide 
knowledge,  his  genial  humour,  liis  cosmo¬ 
politan  conceptions  ;  some  amongst  us  almost 
loved  him,  for  in  spite  of  some  defects  of 
manner  he  was  a  grand  man  after  all. 

Mr.  Hibberd  could  not  be  narrow-minded. 
He  was  literally  into  everything.  It  seemed 
to  ■  be  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  any 
project  originated,  or  by  whom  promoted :  if 
it  were  for  the  glory  of  gardening,  Shirley 
Hibberd  was  right  into  the  thick  of  it,  and 
did  his  earnest  best  to  promote  its  success. 
What  a  condemnation  of  the  miserable  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
does  the  life  and  actions  of  Mr.  Hibberd 
present  !  He  was  truly  a  universalist,  and 
would  not  allow  his  soul  to  he  hound  and 
chained  by  narrow  hies  or  petty  considera¬ 
tions.  Shirley  Hibberd  had  a  world-wide' 
reputation,  whilst  at  home  he  was  literally 
the  best  known  man  in  the  world  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  announcement  of  his  death,  all 
so  sudden  and  soon,  for  he  was  not  an  old 
man,  has  struck  us  with  the  deepest  grief 
and  sadness.  Who  that  saw  him  hut  last 
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week,  manifestly  unwell  though  he  was, 
imagined  that  the  end  Avas  so  near  1  Alas, 
alas,  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again  !  No  truer  remark  could  be  made  of 
him  than  that  he  will  be  universally  missed, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  to  step  in  and 
take  his  place. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  paragraph 
to  tell  of  all  the  chief  actions  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s 
acti\Te  life,  such  a  list  even  of  the  principal  of 
his  public  acts  would  almost  need  a  volume. 
We  recall,  however,  as  especially  pleasing,  Mr. 
Hibberd’s  delightful  address  on  the  “  History  of 
the  Dahlia,”  delivered  at  the  Dahlia  Conference 
at  Chiswick,  so  recently  as  September  23rd  last. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  emphatically  at  his 
best,  and  well  Avas  it  remarked  of  him  that  he 
Avas  the  only  living  man  Avho  could  have  done 
the  history  of  the  Dahlia  such  justice.  His 
latest  appearances  at  the  Centenary  Celebration 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
Avere  marred  by  his  undoubted  illness,  for  he 
suffered  severely  from  the  cold  atmosphere  of 
the  iron  room  at  the  Aquarium,  Avhen  addressing 
the  Chrysanthemum  Conference  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  delivering  an  exhaustive  essay 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Florists’  Chrysanthemum. 
Of  this  paper  Ave  give  a  portion  in  another 
column,  and  it  Avill  be  read  Avith  special 
interest,  because  of  its  uoav  posthumous 
associations.  Still  later,  so  recently  as  Thursday 
evening,  Mr.  Hibberd  was  present  at  the 
Centenary  Dinner  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  ill 
indeed  though  he  Avas,  and  proposed  the  toast, 
“  To  the  Eternal  Glory  of  the  Golden  Flower 
that  claims  and  obtains  the  constant  homage 
and  service  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,”  This  Avas  Mr.  Hibberd’s  last 
appearance,  for  he  died  Avithin  three  days 
later. 

In  good  time,  doubtless,  proposals  will  be 
made  to  create  some  memorial  worthy  of  the 
illustrious  dead  ;  but  it  will  indeed  be  difficult 
to  determine  on  the  course  which  would  do  the 
greatest  justice  to  his  memory.  Literally  he 
Avas  a  giant  in  horticulture,  and  a  noble 
memorial  should  be  his,  promoted  by  a  body 
representative  of  every  section  and  society  in 
horticulture.  Finally  would  Ave  say  of  him,  as 
so  well  has  been  said  of  some  others  illustrious 
in  other  spheres,  who  have  gone  before — 

“  Noav  is  the  noble,  column  broke, 

The  Beacon  lire  is  quenched  in  smoke, 

The  Trumpet’s  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  Warder’s  silent  on  the  hill.” 

lue  Primroses. — An  interesting  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  blue  Primula  Avas 
raised  the  other  day  at  the  Westminster  Drill 
Hall,  during  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  an  admirable  paper  on  Chinese 
Primroses  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton.  We  are  not 
much  concerned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
variety  in  question,  because,  novel  as  it  may 
be,  it  has  proved  to  be  far  from  attractive, 
and  blooming  at  the  dullest  period  of  the 
year,  entirely  fails  to  create  that  pleasing- 
effect  Avhich  is  so  beautifully  produced  by  the 
Avhites,  carmines,  reds,  crimsons,  &c.,  of  the 
family. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
continental  origin,  just  as  the  once  famous 
Chiswick  Red  came  out  of  a  red  conti¬ 
nental  strain.  Certainly  the  Chinese  Primrose 
has  been  largely  improved  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  our  grorvers 
seem  to  have  the  knack  of  producing  plants 
unequalled  in  cultivation,  as  Avell  as  varieties 
Avhich  are  also  unequalled  in  the  whole  Avorld. 
Our  earliest  blue  Primrose,  placing  a  wide 
interpretation  upon  the  term,  was  the  old 
Primula  elatior  ccerulea,  or  the  blue  Polyanthus. 
That,  hoAvever,  is  a  poor  thing  at  the  best, 
and  the  flowers  in  colour  are  but  a  pale 
lavender.  The  Himalayan  Primrose,  Primula 
denticulata,  is  one  of'  the  bluest  of  the 
various  imported  species,  but  some  later 


introduced  varieties  sIioav  a  deep  shade  of 
violet.  Still,  universally,  blue  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  Primrose  family  only  faintly, 
and  noAA’here  in  a  decided  colour. 

The  nearest  approaches  to  a  real  blue  havre 
been  found  in  the  section  of  hardy  Primroses 
raised  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  at  Weybridge, 
of  Avhich  his  Scott  Wilson  is  one  the  best, 
the  colour  being  of  a  violet  shaded  lavender; 
Avhilst  most  striking  is  the  Blue  Gem  variety 
raised  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  Avhich  has 
fine  flowers  of  a  bluish  mauve  colour.  So 
the  hardy  Primrose  has  beaten  all  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  production  of 
blue  tints. 

■laAviNG  a  Hobby. — Probably  few  of  our 
•V  readers  Avho  glanced  over  the  extract 
from  the  Hospital ,  Avhich  we  published  last 
Aveek,  did  not  feel  that  the  paper  omitted  to 
mention  as  one  of  the  healthiest,  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  profitable  of  hobbies  that  of  gardening. 
Certainly  Ave  do  not  urge  everybody  to  go 
gardening,  to  the  avoidance  of  other  hobbies, 
but  Ave  may  aver  that  ferv  if  any  other  hobbies 
are  productive  of  so  much  real  enjoyment. 
Some  people  are  so  peculiarly  constituted 
that  they  would  And  no  pleasure  in  a  garden. 
They  are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But  these  are 
the  feAA',  for  almost  universally  do  Ave  find 
that  gardening  in  some  form  or  another  has 
remarkable  attractions  for  humanity. 

Happily  all  gardening  is  varied  in  character. 
No  man  is  tied  to  the  culture  of  Cabbages 
or  SunfloAvers,  and  nothing  else.  The  hobby 
rider  may  find  in  horticulture  a  hundred 
diverse  features,  all  of  which  may  be 
ridden  separately,  and  have  been  ridden  from 
time  to  time  by  someone  or  other,  with 
great  success.  Gardening  compels  outdoor 
labour,  that  is  of  the  greatest  good  to  all 
of  sedentary  habits;  it  calls  into  existence 
intellectual  poAvers  too  much  dormant  in  the 
idler ;  it  requires  active  exercise,  yet  of  a 
mild  nature,  that  is  good  for  the  physically 
weak,  because  it  assists  in  the  development 
of  the  human  frame  and  promotes  health 
and  strength. 

Gardening  also  enlarges  the  sympathies, 
that  is  good  for  the  narrow-minded  ;  and  it 
generates  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  that 
is  good  for  those  AAdiose  art  tastes  are  blunt. 
We  can  find  in  Avocations  or  occupations  of 
any  sort  none  so  Avorthy  of  adoption  by  the 
hobby  rider  as  is  gardening,  and  those 
hypochondriacs,  Avho  rail  at  life  and  regard 
it  as  burdensome,  will  find  in  horticulture 
in  any  of  its  forms  a  sure  cure  for  physical 
or  mental  idiosyncracies.  We  very  heartily 
commend  gardening  to  all  on  the  look-out 
for  a  useful  hobby. 

0OOSEBERRIES. — “I  am  putting  in  50,000 
Gooseberry  cuttings  this  year,”  said  a 
grower  of  plants  for  the  market  trade,  the 
other  day,  “  and  shall  sell  every  one  good 
enough  to  plant  next  winter.”  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  tribute  to  the  market  value  of  the 
Gooseberry,  that  it  ever  seems  to  be  in  demand. 
Probably  we  have  no  more  profitable  hardy 
fruits,  or  relative  to  the  size  of  the  bushes,  more 
longer  lived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  splendid 
bushes  Avhich  have  had  the  old  Avood  cleared 
out  of  them  every  feAv  years,  and  yet  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  fruitful  after  tAventy  years  of 
life. 

Of  course,  such  ancient  bushes  as  these  are 
not  of  single-stemmed  form.  They  could  not 
be  so  necessarily,  but  Avhilst  it  may  be  ever  so 
desirable  to  start  young  bushes  on  clean  single 
stems,  the  continuation  of  the  bushes  in  a 
fruitful  healthy  state  is  dependent  absolutely 
upon  the  production  of  base  shoots,  and  these 
presently  develop  into  fruitful  branches.  On 
soils  Avhere  the  Gooseberry  is  not  too  Avell  at 
home,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  out  the  bushes 
on  to  broad  ridges  of  soil,  as  some  additional 
6  ins.  of  good  soil  beneath  the  roots  is> 


eminently  conducive  to  health  and  fruitfulness. 
Probably  many  thousands  of  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  planted  for  market  Avork  every  year. 
If  the  cuttings  be  good,  and  the  yearling  growth 
good,  then  the  bushes  being  also  Avell  rooted, 
are  sold  for  planting  the  same  season. 

If  not  strong  enough  for  that  purpose,  they 
are  lifted,  have  the  heads  and  roots  very  hard 
pruned,  and  are  then  dibbled  out  into  rows 
about  15  ins.  apart,  most  assuredly  making 
capital  bushes  for  planting  out  the  folloAving 
autumn.  Gooseberries  owe  their  abundant 
sale  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
green  fruit  early  is  so  great.  The  bushes  are 
early  relieved  of  their  crop,  and  soon  recover 
from  the  strain  placed  upon  them,  Thus  the 
Gooseberry  crop  is  a  fairly  good  one  five  years 
out  of  every  six. 

- — - — 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  J.  Trevor,  late 
gardener  to  Colonel  Heywood,  Hatley  St.  George, 
Malvern,  as  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de 
Walden,  St.  James’s  House,  West  Malvern. 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. — We  learnt 
early  in  the  week  that  the  prospects  of  a  good  show  at 
Edinburgh  on  Thursday  and  two  following  days  were 
excellent,  the  number  of  entries  being  815,  as  compared 
with  694  last  year. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Fund — A  Floral  Fete  and 
Bazaar. — The  Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  having 
generously  proposed  to  give  a  special  benefit  in  aid  of 
the  above  fund,  it  is  proposed  also  to  have  a  Floral 
Fete  and  Bazaar,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  same  object.  Further  particulars  will 
shortly  be  announced. 

Death  of  Mr.  A.  McIntosh. — We  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Alexander  McIntosh,  whose  sad  case  was  alluded 
to  in  our  number  for  September  13th,  died  at  Paxton 
House,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr. 
McIntosh,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Colonel  Milne 
Holme  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  his  acquaintances,  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children  totally  un¬ 
provided  for. 

ChisAvick  Gardeners"  Mutual  Improvement  Associ¬ 
ation. — The  third  annual  concert  organised  by  the 
above  association  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
was  held  in  the  Yestry  Hall,  Chiswick,  on  the  29th 
ult.  The  sum  realised  after  deducting  expenses  was 
£18  13s.  7 d.  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  members  will 
raise  this  sum  to  £20,  in  order  that  four  of  their 
number  may  be  made  life  members  of  the  fund,  this 
being  considered  better  than  having  an  equivalent 
number  of  votes  for  the  association  collectively. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  McIntosh. — With  sincere  regret 
Ave  announce  the  death  of  a  distinguished  amateur 
horticulturist,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  James  McIntosh,  of  Duneevan, 
Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  Avho  passed  away  on  the 
5th  inst.,  in  his  77th  year.  Mr.  McIntosh  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
and  by  many  had  been  forgotten.  Those,  however, 
Avho  knew  him  intimately  could  not  forget  the  cour¬ 
teous  English  gentleman  and  warm-hearted  generous 
friend,  Avho  AA-as  ever  ready  to  contribute  of  his  wealth 
to  any  good  object. 

Jubilee  Testimonial  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler. — On  the 
15th  January  next,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler  is  to  be  proposed 
for  election  as  secretary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  for  the  fiftieth  time,  and  many 
of  the  influential  supporters  of  the  institution  consider 
that  Mr.  Cutler’s  jubilee  year  of  office  should  be  marked 
in  a  special  manner.  To  carry  out  this  project,  a 
committee  is  beiDg  formed,  of  which  Baron  Schroder 
has  consented  to  act  as  chairman,  with  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  (president  of  the  institution),  Alfred  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  and  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  as 
vice-chairmen,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  as  honorary 
secretary. 

The  Fruiterers  Company.— The  Court  of  the 
Fruiterers  Company  on  Monday  had  an  interview  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House.  Alderman  Sir 
James  Whitehead,  the  Master  of  the  Company,  in 
introducing  the  deputation,  said  that  after  the  great 
success  of  the  recent  shotv  at  Guildhall,  the  Company 
proposed  to  have  fruit  shows  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
co-operating  with  the  local  horticultural  societies. 
During  the  shows  there  would  be  lectures  giving 
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instruction  in  planting  and  pruning,  on  soils,  aspects, 
and  manuring  ;  on  the  sorts  of  fruit  most  profitable  for 
growing ;  on  gathering,  keeping,  and  packing ;  and  also 
instruction  in  jam-making  and  preserving,  and  on 
noxious  insects  and  diseases  of  trees.  To  do  all  this 
about  £20,000  would  be  required.  The  Fruiterers 
Company  desired  to  ask  the  Lord  Mayor  to  allow  them 
to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  he 
had  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  the  Master  of 
the  Fruiterers  Company  had  said.  The  subject  was 
one  with  which  he,  as  himself  a  fruit  grower  in  a  small 
way,  had  been  acquainted  for  many  years.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  those  who  went  in  for  fruit  culture  in 
England  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  such 
as  the  variable  nature  of  the  climate,  the  diversities  of 
soil,  and  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the 
matter.  He  would  have  pleasure  in  convening  and 
presiding  over  such  a  meeting  as  was  suggested,  and  he 
would  reserve  until  then  his  decision  as  to  raising  a 
Mansion  House  Fund.  Sir  James  Whitehead  having 
thanked  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  deputation  withdrew. 

Allotments  in  Lincolnshire. — At  Heckington,  near 
Sleaford,  on  the  13 th  inst.,  the  allotment  tenants  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  were  entertained  to 
dinner  by  their  landlord  on  the  occasion  of  the  payment 
of  their  rents.  There  was  an  attendance  of  nearly  200. 
Mr.  Sharpe  presided,  and  said  that  some  of  his  allot¬ 
ment  holders  were  now  applicants  for  small  holdings. 
The  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  them  was  the 
buildings.  About  a  year  ago  he  erected  one  for  a 
twenty-acre  holding,  at  a  cost  of  £32,  and  it  had  proved 
most  satisfactory.  Several  other  holders  had  asked  for 
similar  buildings,  and  as  the  tenants  seemed  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  the  experimental  one  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  he  intended,  as 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  to  fit  up  some  more.  When 
they  first  commenced  the  allotments,  they  said  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  the  agricultural 
labourer,  for  it  would  place  him  in  a  position,  if  he  was 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  used  ordinary  care  and  judg¬ 
ment,  to  improve  his  position.  Some  of  the  men  who 
had  had  allotments  had  mastered  the  position,  and 
they  were  now  able  to  become  small  holders  by 
increasing  their  land.  There  were  many  landowners  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  sympathised  with  the 
agricultural  labourers,  and  were  most  anxious  to  serve 
,them,  and  when  they  saw  the  means  of  giving  small 
holdings  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  at  not  too  great 
a  cost,  he  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  grant  them. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  in  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  would,  at  any  rate,  see  that  they  had 
done  their  best  to  fix  upon  the  soil  those  who  had  been 
born  upon  it,  giving  them  what  they  wanted  in  the 
way  of  land.  He  believed  all  of  them  were  satisfied,  and 
he  could  assure  them  that  he  was.  The  system  adopted 
had  been  a  great  success,  in  fact,  so  successful  that  they 
could  not  have  too  many  people  looking  at  them  so 
that  they  would  give  confidence  to  the  possessors  of 
land,  and  show  them  that  they  need  not  fear  to 
distribute  it  amoDgst  the  -working  classes. 

- - 

IN  MEMORTAM. 

SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

We  shall  all  be  the  poorer  for  the  less  of  this  genial 
friend  and  gifted  comrade  in  the  gentle  art.  Leaving 
to  others  to  estimate  and  measure  up,  if  they  can,  his 
distinguished  services  to  horticulture,  I  would  pay 
grateful  tribute  to  his  social  and  philanthropic  labours 
on  behalf  of  gardeners.  To  see,  hear,  and  converse  with 
Shirley  Hibberd  was  like  a  draught  from  the  crystal 
spring  to  many  hungry  and  thirsty  provincial  gardeners. 
He  had  also  in  a  special  degree  the  rare  merit  of 
clothing  the  dry  bones  of  horticultural  theory  and 
practice  with  an  alluring  light  and  cultured  sweetness 
that  won  and  kept  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and 
hearers  to  the  last.  Peace  be  to  his  memory,  and  may 
hie  words  and  deeds  live  after  him  in  a  race  of  young 
botanists,  gardeners,  and  writers  whose  works  shall 
show  that  they  have  sat  at  the  feet  and  learned  of 
Shirley  Hibberd.  I).  T.  Fish,  Hardwick  House, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Nov.  17 th,  1890. 

- - - 

THE  ROYAL  FERN  AND  ITS 

VARIETIES. 

The  Poyai  Fern  (Osmunda  regalia)  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  striking  of  the  British  Ferns,  and  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Flowering  Fern.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  number  of  seedlings  that  have  been 
raised,  only  one  distinct  variety  has  appeared  in  this 
country— namely  O.  r.  cristata,  which  has  the  tip  of 


the  frond  and  that  of  all  the  pinnae  crested.  This 
form  is  also  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  habit,  as  it  seldom 
exceeds  12  ins.  or  18  ins.  in  height,  even  out  of  doors. 
This  cresting  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
O.  r.  corymbifera,  better  known  in  gardens  as  O. 
japonica  corymbifera,  an  introduction  from  Japan. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  in  a  greenhouse  remains  green  all  the  winter.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  O.  r.  palustris,  a  very  graceful 
and  slender  form  from  America.  The  young 
petioles,  and  indeeedthe  whol  of  the  young  fronds  are  of 
a  beautiful  soft  red  colour,  and  when  the  plant  is 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house  in  winter,  it  continues 
to  throw  up  fronds  of  this  hue  all  through  the  winter, 
so  that  at  all  times  it  is  a  beautiful  and  most  interesting 
Fern.  As  its  name  implies,  it  naturally  inhabits  moist 
places,  and  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
at  all  times,  particularly  w’hen  making  growth.  The 
accompanying  illustration  represents  the  typical  form 


very  much  reduced,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
habit  of  0.  r.  palustris,  which  is  naturally  dwarf. 

- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

Centenary  Festival  Banquet. 

This  event  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  November 
13th,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Hall.  Lord  Brooke,  M.P., 
president  of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
presence  of  ladies  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasing  innova¬ 
tion.  The  company  numbered  about  150,  and  among 
thosewho  sat  down  to  dinner  were:— Captain  the  Hon.  — 
Greville,  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P.,  Sir  Valter  de  Souza, 
Major  Isaacs,  M.  P.,  Lady  Bouche,  Captain  Molesworth, 
T.  Lennox  Irwin,  Esq., Major  Creswell,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Esq.,  K.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  J.  R. 
Starling,  Esq.,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  H.  Jay,  Esq.,  Mr. 
R.  Dean  (secretary),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing,  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside,  Esq  ,  Mr.  James  H.  Yeitch,  Mr.  A.  Yeiteh, 
Mr.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Mr. 
Barron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IV ills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seagar,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
Mr.  T.  Bevan,  A.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders,  Mr.  G.  Daniels,  Norwich, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Glendinning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cannell,  Mrs.  Marion  Thrower,  Tasmania,  Mr. 
H.  Herbst,  Dir.  J.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Crute,  Mr.  Vynne, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Brewer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vard,  Mr.  and  Miss  Waud,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Needs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Mr. 
G.  Gordon,  Dir  Castle,  Dir.  Wilkinson,  Dir.  Cates,  &c. 

The  large  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  choice 
specimens  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers,  and 
the  tout  ensemble  reflected  great  credit  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  arrangements. 

After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  and 
duly  honoured,  and  the  president  next  rose,  amid 
cheers,  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.”  He  said  he  felt 
very  much  the  great  honour  of  occupying  the  position 
of  chairman  on  that  important  and  interesting  occasion. 
It  was  a  matter  of  very  deep  regret  to  him  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  opening  day  of  the  show, 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  very  old  friend,  but  his  wife  was 
present,  and  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  exhibits,  and  the  hearty  welcome  she  received  from 
all.  Yesterday  he  had  the  opportunity  of  going  the 
round  of  the  show  with  Dir.  Dean,  and  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  such  beautiful 
flowers.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  recount  the  history 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  was  one  which  went  back 
2,000  years,  [and  even  before  that  time  in  China  and 
Japan  this  most  charming  flower  was  cultivated.  It 
was  in  Japan  looked  upon  almost  as  a  royal  flower, 


because  it  was,  he  thought,  an  emblem  of  the  Dlikados 
of  that  country.  Although  it  was  known  so  early  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1790  that  the  large-flowering 
Chrysanthemum  was  introduced  into  England.  Since 
that  time  there  had  been  many  growers  and  lovers  of 
the  flower  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  and  brought  it  to  the  perfection  in  which 
they  now  saw  it.  He  believed  that  in  1820  there  were 
only  about  twelve  different  varieties  of  the  flower,  and 
now  if  they  looked  through  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  they  would  be 
perfectly  astouuded  at  the  number  of  varieties.  The 
Chrysanthemum  was  a  very  satisfactory  flower  which¬ 
ever  way  it  was  looked  at.  If  they  looked  at  the 
reverse  side  there  was  some  lovely  colour  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  petals.  It  was  beautiful  in  every  shape 
and  form,  and  many  growers  in  the  country  had 
brought  it  to  such  perfection  that  it  was  worthy  to 
adorn  any  palace  in  the  kingdom  or  in  the  world, 
and  the  great  merit  of  the  flower  was  that  it  could 
be  as  successfully  cultivated  by  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great  growers.  With  regard  to  the  exhibitors,  of 
course  it  was  not  possible  for  everyone  to  be  successful, 
but  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors  knew  that  by  competing 
they  stood  a  chance  of  being,  to  use  an  apt  expression, 
“  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree,”  and  to  occupy  such  a 
position  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  must  fill  every 
other  grower  with  deepest  envy.  There  had  been  many 
additons  to  their  ranks  since  last  year.  He  had  the 
honour  of  taking  the  chair  at  their  dinner  last  year. 
The  members  then  numbered  615,  but  now  they  had 
increased  to  734.  It  was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  not 
only  the  number  of  growers  was  increasing,  but  that 
the  number  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  flower 
was  also  increasing,  and  he  trusted  that  the  show  had 
been  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  society,  but  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  important  establishment  in  which  they 
had  met.  It  was  only  right  that  it  should  be  so, 
because  of  the  generous  manner  in  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  had  met  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
The  subject  was  one  that  he  could  dwell  on  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  flowers.  He  could 
not  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  snow- 
white  Avalanche  or  the  lovely  Stanstead  White,  and  it 
was  most  pleasing  to  know  that  in  their  efforts  to 
cultivate  this  beautiful  flower  they  had  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  them  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  occupying  that  proud  position 
that  evening,  and  he  felt  sure  that  though  the  flowers 
they  had  been  exhibiting  were  fading,  the  memories  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
flower  into  this  country  would  be  long  before  they 
faded  from  their  recollection. 

Dir.  Shirley  Hibberd  then  proposed  the  toast,  “  To 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  golden  flower  that  claims  and 
obtains  the  constant  homage  and  service  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.”  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  their  favourable  consideration  the  flow  er 
that  had  brought  them  together  that  night.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  doing  so,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the 
wiser  course  to  leave  the  flower  to  commend  itself,  for 
if  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind  the  persuasion  of  the 
flower  would  lieal  their  differences.  It  seemed  to  him 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be 
otherwise  than  of  one  mind  on  that  happy  occasion. 
The  Chrysanthemum  had  been  cultivated  in  China  for 
more  than  3,000  years,  probably  5,000  years,  and  had 
been  with  us  iu  England  100  years.  He  asked  them  to 
consider,  in  all  that  time,  how  much  strength  of 
generations  of  men  had  been  bestowed  on  that  beautiful 
object — their  time,  their  means,  their  patience,  and 
their  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night — and  yet  they  had 
never  obtained  from  it  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  medicine. 
It  almost  approached  the  impossible  to  obtain  even  a 
walking-stick  from  the  Chrysanthemum.  He  had  seen 
that  done,  but  the  stick  was  of  no  use.  And  that 
applied  to  flowers  in  general.  Our  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Carnations— they  ministered  iu  no  way  to  our  material 
necessities,  but  they  were  spiritual  food  for  the  soul  of 
man,  and  sustained  him  amidst  his  trials.  Flowers 
were  symbols.  Roses  were  the  symbol  of  strife  in  the 
dark  days  of  English  history  ;  the  Lily  was  associated 
with  the  history  of  France  ;  then  the  simple  Primrose 
reminded  them  of  the  sudden  removal  from  among 
them  of  a  great  genius  at  a  time  when  his  country 
needed  his  wise  guidance.  But  the  Chrysanthemum 
was  emblematic  of  all  that  was  pleasant.  It  came  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  world  was  preparing  for  the 
Christmas  festivities.  It  was  essentially  a  joyous 
flower,  it  was  suitable  for  the  palace,  and  it  was 
suitable  for  the  cottage.  Our  flowers  commemorated 
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not  only  philosophers,  poets,  divines,  scholars,  but 
men  who  were  not  statesmen  and  philosophers,  but 
only  plain,  good,  simple  English  florists,  who  loved 
their  flowers  and  laboured  for  them.  The  catalogue  of 
their  society  brought  to  his  mind  memories — recalled 
the  faces  of  George  Taylor,  Samuel  Broom,  John 
Salter,  Robert  Fortune,  and  Wm.  Holmes,  and  it  was 
the  flower  that  enabled  him  to  know  the  nature  of  their 
fine  humanity.  He  sometimes  imagined  that  when 
John  Keates  sat  down  to  write  his  sweetly  dreaming 
poem,  “  Endymion,”  he  must  have  had  before  him  the 
Chrysanthemum  when  he  penned  the  line, 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.” 

He  trusted  if  there  was  anything  more  to  be  said  for 
the  flower  they  would  let  it  speak  for  itself,  and  he 
would  ask  them  to  drink  to  “The  eternal  glory  of  the 
golden  flower.  May  the  Chrysanthemum  live  and 
flourish  for  ever.” 

Major  H.  L.  Isaacs,  M.P.,  proposed  “The  President 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.”  He  said 
there  were  many  things  for  which  Lord  Brooke  claimed 
their  gratitude.  There  were  many  things  about  which, 
of  course,  he  could  not  speak,  but  he  thought  he  might 
safely  say  that  Lord  Brooke  had  shown  a  great  desire, 
as  president  of  the  society,  to  undertake  his  duties  in 
an  excellent  and  careful  way. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  that 
among  Englishmen  no  society  of  mark  ever  got  on  well 
without  its  dinner,  and  their  society  was  one  of  mark, 
as  they  would  all  admit.  There  were,  however,  many 
things  which  would  come  across  their  minds.  There 
was  their  dear  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  so  recently 
secretary  of  the  show,  and  who  took  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  society.  On  going  round  the  exhibition 
there  were  many  things  to  bring  to  the  mind  touching 
recollections  of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  he  had  on  the  present 
occasion  very  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  very  good  work  which  he  did  for  the  society. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  proposed  “The  Lady  Patronesses 
and  Vice-Presidents,”  and  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P.,  in 
responding  said  he  had  that  day  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  two  interesting  papers  read  by  members  of 
the  society.  "When  going  round  that  magnificent 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  he  had  wondered  how  they 
had  all  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  but  those  papers 
had  explained  the  matter  to  him.  It  was  simply  by 
attention  to  details — a  course  which  always  ensured 
success.  If  the  Chrysanthemum  had  attained  such 
perfection  at  its  first  centenary,  what  might  it  not  at 
its  second  ? 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  proposed  “The  Affiliated  and 
Kindred  Societies.”  Mrs.  Marian  Thrower  (Tasmania), 
on  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
She  said  she  would  carry  away  with  her  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  evening  and-of  the  exhibition.  She  was 
very  glad  that  ladies  were  present,  and  hoped  that  the 
custom  would  be  continued.  Although  they  in  the 
Colony  could  never  hope  to  emulate  the  old  country  in 
the  matter  of  flowers,  yet  she  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  imitate  us  at  a  very  humble  distance.  Mr. 

I).  P.  Laird  (representing  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association)  also  responded.  , 

Sir  W.  de  Souza  proposed  “  The  Royal  Aquarium  and 
Summer  and  "Winter  Garden  Society.”  He  said  he  was 
present  to  testify — and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  join 
with  him  in  so  doing — to  the  usefulness  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment,  not  only  for  amusements,  but  for  shows  like 
the  present  one  and  for  mental  culture.  Captain 
Molesworth  responded. 

Mr.  Ballantine  proposed  “  The  Exhibitors  and 
Judges.”  He  said  the  committee  of  the  society 
did  their  utmost,  at  this  Centenary  Festival,  to  lay 
their  net  carefully  to  catch  all  the  fish  they  could. 
They  prepared  an  elaborate  schedule,  and  they  had  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  the  exhibitors  took  the 
bait,  and  came  in  shoals  to  the  Centenary  Festival. 
The  character  of  the  exhibits  reflected  credit,  not  only 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  in  no  part  of  England,  in  his  opinion,  had 
such  a  show  ever  been  held.  This  was  due  to  the 
noble  way  in  which  the  exhibitors  had  come  forward, 
not  only  to  support  the  society,  but  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  had  been  removed  from  them.  It 
was  Mr.  Holmes’  aim  to  make  this  festival  such  a 
success  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  and  it  would  have  been  a  pride  to  him  to 
have  seen  the  exhibits  last  Tuesday.  It  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  to  say  in  connection  with  a  show  of  such 
magnitude,  but  they  had  no  protest  against  the  awards 
of  the  judges.  He  believed  such  a  thing  was  almost 
unprecedented,  and  it  spoke  well  for  the  wisdom  and 


tact  displayed  by  the  judges,  that  even  the  exhibitors 
who  had  not  been  successful  had  not  been  able  to  find 
fault  with  the  awards  which  had  been  made.  He 
would  couple  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  John 
Laing,  and  Mr.  H.  Turner,  of  Slough,  to  both  of  whom 
the  best  thanks  of  the  society  were  due. 

Mr.  John  Laing,  in  responding,  said  the  exhibitors 
deserved  great  praise  for  the  way  they  came  forward, 
and  he  incidentally  mentioned  that  thirty-five  years 
ago  Chrysanthemums  were  well  grown  in  Scotland, 
blooms  of  the  Queen  of  England  being  then  shown  6 
ins.  in  diameter. 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  in  also  acknowledging  the  toast,  said 
the  task  of  the  judges  was  not  a  sinecure.  In  most  of 
the  classes  the  competition  was  very  close  and  keen, 
and  the  number  of  stands  in  some  of  the  larger  classes 
compelled  the  judges  to  walk  up  and  down  the  tables 
many  times,  until  they  must  have  accomplished  miles 
of  walking  before  they  had  finished  their  task.  The 
class  for  the  centennial  prize  of  twenty-four  Japanese 
and  twenty- four  incurved  had  eighteen  entries,  and  the 
class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  had  sixteen  entries.  It 
was  a  pleasure  for  the  judges  to  have  such  grand 
specimens  of  this  noble  flower  placed  before  them,  and 
he  and  his  brother  judges  used  their  best  endeavours  to 
award  their  judgments  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibits. 

Mr.  Ii.  Jay  proposed  “The  Officers  of  the  Society.” 
Mr.  Ballantine  had  said  that  although  the  duties  of  the 
society’s  officials  had  been  no  sinecure,  they  had  been 
amply  rewarded  by  the  results  achieved.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  to  the  tact  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  “the  prince  of  secretaries,”  that  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  that  festival  was  due.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Starling  also  replied,  and,  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  suggested  that  they  should  subscribe  to  a  fund, 
part  of  which  would  go  to  assisting  in  the  technical 
education  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes. 
There  were  many  other  officers  of  the  society  worthy 
of  reward,  but  he  felt  that  that  evening  had  been 
marked  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  loss  of  an  officer 
they  could  never  replace. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the  secretary,  proposed  “  The 
Horticultural  Press.”  He  said  that  the  life  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  that  kind  depended  very  largely  upon  the 
publicity  given  to  them,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Centenary,  he  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  the 
press  generally  had  done  them  full  justice.  There  were 
no  politics  in  the  world  of  horticulture,  and  he  had 
been  delighted  to  see  the  wolf  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  eating  by  the  side  of  the  skittish  lamb  of 
The  Gardening  "World  [!]. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  responded,  and  humorously 
remarked  that  if  the  horticultural  press  increased  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  had  done  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
by  the  second  centenary  of  the  Chrysanthemum  he 
should  think  every  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
would  have  its  owu  special  paper. 

This  concluded  the  toast  list,  and  before  the  company 
separated  the  president  announced  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Aquarium  had  promised  to  give  a  benefit  for  the 
“Holmes  Fund,”  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  all  endeavour  to  make  it  a  success. 

During  the  evening  some  excellent  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mackway,  and  Mr.  F.  Valentine  Goddard 
made  an  excellent  toastmaster. 

- - 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FLORISTS’ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  * 

By  Me.  J.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

The  origin  of  the  flower  that  commands  our  homage  at 
this  season  and  is  the  subject  of  this  Centenary  festival 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  both  to  botanists  and 
horticulturists,  and  cannot  be  without  interest  to  those 
who  find  amusement  in  speculating  on  the  beginnings 
of  things,  and  the  histories  of  the  favourites  of  the 
garden.  It  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  of  what 
is  now  passing  as  a  question  easily  disposed  of ;  for  do 
we  not  read  in  the  books  that  the  Chrysanthemum  was 
introduced  to  this  country  100  years  ago,  certainly  ; 
and  has  been  known  in  Europe  200  years  probably  ;  and 
that  China  has  the  honour  of  having  made  it  as  a 
garden  flower  from  one  of  the  wildings  of  her  own 
woods  ?  Many  questions  may  be  disposed  of  in  this 
easy  way  for  those  who  are  content  with  the  dust  that 
may  be  swept  from  the  surface  of  a  subject,  but  in  this 
solemn  assembly,  making  serious  business  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  history  of  the  golden  flower,  there  must 
be  an  endeavour  made  to  brush  away  the  superficial  dust 
in  order  to  explore  what  lies  beneath. 

-Read,  at  the  Centenary  Conference  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  November  11th,  1S90. 


There  is  then,  be  it  observed,  a  strong  jrrima facie 
case  for  a  plural  origin  of  the  various  groups  of  flowers 
that  are  brought  into  the  purview  by  the  generic  term 
Chrysanthemum.  The  Chusan  Daisy  appears  very  far 
removed  from  the  noble  Queen  of  England  or  the 
fantastic  Spiderkry,  the  latest  of  the  grotesque  forms  of 
the  flower  that  Japan  has  given  us.  We  have  Lilli¬ 
putians,  Pompons,  reflexed  and  incurved,  Japanese  of 
several  distinctive  characters,  and  single  flowers  that  in 
some  particulars  of  growth  and  proportion  stand  apart 
from  the  other  groups.  When  I  said,  the  other  day, 
in  discoursing  on  the  Dahlia,  that  it  is  the  most  vari¬ 
able  of  all  known  flowers,  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
flower  that  is  now  before  us,  but  I  was  less  sensible  than 
I  ought  to  have  been  of  the  immense  range  of  its  varia¬ 
tions,  both  in  form,  and  size,  and  colour.  But  when  I 
look  seriously  at  the  matter,  I  perceive  many  visible 
connecting  links  between  the  several  groups,  and  these 
are  to  be  traced  only  by  a  careful  diagnosis,  which  shall 
distinguish  between  actual  differences  and  mere  modifi¬ 
cations  and  variations.  An  elastic  cord  may  be  one  foot 
long  and  one  inch  thick,  and  in  that  form  of  great 
strength ;  but  when  stretched  a  touch  might  snap  it, 
yet  it  is  the  same  cord,  and  if  we  are  careful  not  to 
break  it,  it  will  return  to  its  original  proportions  and 
qualities,  and  so  prove  its  identity.  I  would  submit 
the  Chrysanthemum  to  some  such  test,  but  the  moment 
I  contemplate  doing  so,  a  difficulty  arises  that  appears 
insuperable.  We  may  stretch  the  flower  as  we  stretched 
the  cord,  and  in  fact  we  have  stretched  it  in  every  way 
imaginable,  but  we  cannot  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
form.  We  know  something  of  analysis  in  this  business, 
but  nothing  of  synthesis  ;  we  have  no  record  of  any 
floral  favourite  that  has  been  much  modified  by  man 
being  actually  bred  back  to  its  original  form  of  a  wild 
flower.  I  remember  at  the  first  Primula  Conference, 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  under¬ 
took  to  breed  back  the  Auricula  to  the  wild  form  out  of 
which  it  originated,  and  all  that  can  be  said  further  on 
the  subject  is  that  the  promise  made  years  ago  remains 
unfulfilled,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  will  so  remain  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  experimental  test  must  be  useful 
in  this  inquiry,  but  it  cannot  be  final  ;  there  remains 
for  us  only  the  inductive  method,  and  in  aid  of  that  we 
have  a  body  of  facts  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  a  few  elementary  par¬ 
ticulars  for  the  advantage  of  friends  here  who  have  not 
given  any  special  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
flower  and  the  general  character  of  the  plant.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  a  compound  or  composite  flower,  and 
may  be  roughly  described  as  a  cluster  of  distinct 
flowers  fused  together,  and  fixed  on  one  centre  or 
receptacle.  We  find  in  a  typical  flower  of  any  of  the 
higher  classes  of  indigenous  plants  a  calyx  of  green 
leaves,  a  corolla  of  coloured  petals,  male  organs  or 
stamens  crowned  with  anthers  that  diffuse  a  fertilizing 
pollen,  and  female  organs  or  pistils  crowned  with 
sensitive  stigmas  that  receive  the  pollen  ;  and  by  the 
stimulus  thus  communicated  to  the  ovary  at  the  bases 
of  the  styles  or  stems  of  the  pistils,  the  growth  of 
fertile  seed  is  promoted,  and  the  proper  work  of  the 
flower  is  thus  completed.  If  you  take  a  flower  of  a 
wild  Rose,  you  will  easily  discover  all  these  parts,  and 
they  combine  to  represent  what  I  will  call  unity,  for 
the  one  flower  is  one  flower,  and  all  its  parts  relate  to 
one  centre,  and  the  use  of  every  part  is  in  some  way  to 
contribute  to  the  production  of  the  scarlet  hep  or  berry 
in  which  the  seeds  are  formed.  In  the  flower  of  a 
single  Chrysanthemum,  the  corresponding  organs  are 
all  to  be  found,  but  modified  in  form  and  arrangement. 
The  characters  that  first  strike  us  are  the  corolla,  as  we 
may  call  it,  that  forms  the  boundary,  and  the  stamens 
and  pistils  that  form  the  golden  disc.  When  we 
remove  one  of  the  supposed  petals  we  find  it  to  be 
tubular  at  the  base,  and  enclosing  an  imperfect  pistil, 
which  is  often  a  mere  thread  without  stigmas.  Now  we 
know  that  this  is  not  a  petal,  but  a  kind  of  imperfect 
flower,  and  we  call  it  a  ligulate  or  strap-shaped  floret. 
Analysing  the  disc  by  cutting  the  flower  through  verti¬ 
cally  we  find  on  the  receptacle  a  closely  arranged  set  of 
tubes  or  narrow  cups  that  terminate  above  in  teeth,  and 
below  in  corresponding  ovaries.  In  each  of  these  tubes 
are  stamens  in  a  bundle,  and  through  the  bundle  or  fasces 
rises  the  pistil  crowned  with  two  horns  that  are  veritable 
stigmas.  No  w  we  learn  the  meaning  of  the  arrangement. 
Each  tube  is  a  complete  flower,  the  tube  itself  being 
the  corolla,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  within  rendering 
it  properly  hermaphrodite,  and  capable  of  seed  produc¬ 
tion,  which  the  strap-shaped  organs  of  the  margin  are 
not,  for  the  pistils  there  are  mere  signs,  and  apparenlty 
accomplish  nothing.  We  term  the  strap-shaped  outer 
adornments,  florets  of  the  ray,  and  the  tubular  flowers 
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within,  florets  of  the  disc.  The  golden  colour  of  the 
disk  is  the  result  in  the  first  instance  of  the  pollen 
produced  by  the  syngenesious  or  coherent  anthers, 
which  perfect  and  disperse  the  pollen  some  days  in 
advance  of  the  protrusion  of  the  stigmas,  and  when 
these  are  ready  to  receive  pollen  advantageously  the 
pollen  of  the  florets  to  which  they  belong  is  all  dispersed 
and  gone,  and,  consequently,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  rule 
of  life  with  the  Chrysanthemum  that  although  the 
stigmas  may  receive  pollen  from  the  florets  of  the  same 
disc,  they  cannot  receive  it  from  the  same  floret,  and 
will  be  very  likely,  indeed,  to  receive  it  from  the 
stamens  of  another  flower.  The  word  “  flower  ”  I  use 
for  convenience  solely  ;  the  proper  term  is  capitulum, 
because  a  so-called  flower  consists,  as  already  explained, 
of  many  florets  united  in  one  head. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  wild  flowers  that 
are  fertilized  by  pollen  from  other  flowers  on  other 
plants  of  their  own  kind,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
proterandrous  or  produce  their  pollen  in  advance  of 
their  stigmas,  it  seems  a  marvel  that  they  should 
remain  constant  to  a  certain  typical  form,  as  many 
appear  to  do  for  centuries,  although  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  cross-fertilisation.  Variations  do  indeed 
occur,  as  every  botanist  knows  full  well,  and  yet  the 
constancy  of  what  we  call  species  presents  a  problem  of 
tremendous  import  for  the  philosopher.  Many  plants 
associate  in  groups  which  flower  simultaneously  and  so 
favour  a  settled  heredity,  and  thus  the  circumstances  of 
place  and  time  contribute  to  the  constancy  I  am 
hypothecating.  And  another  cause  contributes  to  it, 
for  varieties  have  a  more  slender  tenure  of  existence 
than  settled  types,  and  we  speak  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  to  express  our  faith  in  the  practice  by  nature  of 
a  process  of  selection,  death  being  the  ageney  for  the 
removal  of  variations  that  are  not  wanted.  Thus  crea¬ 
tion  and  continuance  are  both  kept  in  check,  and  types 
survive  variations,  except  in  some'  peculiar  cases,  in 
which  they  become  established  to  behave  themselves  as 
species. 

But  when  man  steps  in  the  case  is  altered.  Anything 
that  differs  from  the  accustomed  type  will  suit  his 
taste,  even  if  it  be  useless  and  ugly.  A  pelorie  Snap¬ 
dragon,  or  a  wheat-ear  Carnation,  or  a  green  Bose,  or  a 
Chrysanthemum  in  which  the  florets  of  the  ray  have 
usurped  the  place  of  florets  of  the  disc,  and  so  produces 
what  we  call  a  “double”  flower,  will  afford  great 
^delight.  His  first  business  will  be  to  keep  this  new 
creation,  whereas,  perhaps,  if  he  had  left  it  alone,  death 
would  have  swallowed  it  as  a  thing  unfit.  This  keeping 
of  the  curiosities  is  the  beginning  of  floriculture.  A 
variation  fires  a  new  enthusiasm ;  the  variety  is 
cherished,  and  though  unable  to  propagate  itself  by 
reason  of  its  barrenness,  the  florist  finds  means  to 
multiply  it,  and  he  takes  the  hint  it  offers  and  labours 
to  obtain  other  variations,  and  30  by  degrees  becomes 
the  master  of  nature  within  certain  limits,  which, 
indeed,  are  very  narrow,  and  as  compared  with  the 
great  scheme  of  nature  the  work  of  the  florist  is  but 
trifling.  But  as  an  amusement,  floriculture  must  have 
the  highest  place  amongst  what  may  be  termed  elegant 
pursuits,  for  its  aim  is  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
floral  beauty,  and  its  work  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  philosopher  if  he  will  but  remove  the  scales  of 
prejudice  from  his  eyes  and  see  what  he  can  learn  from 
it.  We  talk  of  heredity  and  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  variation,  and  sometimes  imagine  the 
botanists  know  all  about  it.  The  truth  is,  they  know 
very  little  about  it ;  the  key  to  such  knowledge  is  in 
the  florist’s  hands  as  regards  the  subjects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  for  he  possesses  records  of  their  variations,  and 
their  life  histories  are  to  him  familiar,  and  the 
habit  of  observation  is  not  only  forced  upon  him  as 
essential  to  his  success,  but  it  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon,  and  every  day  reveals  to  him  something  that  is 
concealed  from  the  botanist,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
also  a  florist,  which  he  seldom  is,  and  perhaps  never 

CaD  ^e'  (  To  be  continued. ) 
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POPULAR  EXHIBITION  CHRY¬ 

SANTHEMUMS. 

Another  round  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  has  come 
and  gone,  enabling  lovers  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants  to  make  notes  for  future  service  and  to  compare 
notes  with  the  past.  The  Japanese  varieties  may  be 
considered  the  most  radical  of  the  whole  family,  and 
the  most  liable  to  change  and  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or 
in  other  words,  it  may  be  stated  that  most  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  that  class,  old  ones  being  replaced 
by  newer  and  larger  blooms.  The  incurved,  reflexed, 
and  Anemone  classes,  but  particularly  the  first-named, 


may  be  termed  the  conservatives  of  the  family.  No 
new  forms  have  yet  been  obtained  to  surpass  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  or  their 
varieties,  nor  is  this  likely  to  happen  for  many  years 
to  come.  For  size,  form,  and  neatness,  Lord  Alcester 
has  taken  a  prominent  position  this  year,  both  at  the 
National  and  leading  suburban  shows. 

In  making  a  review  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  a 
pretty  good  general  idea  can  be  gained  from  glancing 
over  the  exhibits  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  last  week,  owing 
to  the  numerous  and  varied  contributions  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Besides  the  incurved  sorts  already 
named,  other  old  varieties  that  came  out  well  were 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Healc,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Itefulgens.  Less  common  were  the 
pretty  and  'characteristic  Empress  Eugenie,  Barbara, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Novelty,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
newer  varieties — mostly  sports  from  something  else — 
were  not  only  in  fine  form,  but  in  considerable 
numbers,  including  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  soft  yellow  ; 
Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  violet-purple,  shading  to  rose  ; 
John  Doughty,  delicate  fawn  ;  Charles  Gibson,  bronze- 
red,  and  cinnamon-fawn  centre  ;  and  Lady  Dorothy, 
cinnamon-butf.  Notwithstanding  their  close  similarity, 
the  two  latter  were  shown  in  the  first  prize  exhibit  of 
forty-eight  blooms  in  the  Centenary  Class.  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  another  of  the  Princess  Teck  group, 
although  naturally  late  like  all  the  others,  was  in  good 
form,  but  not  very  frequent.  On  the  whole  the  in¬ 
curved  kinds  in  many  cases  presented  a  rough  and 
unfinished  appearance,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  such 
as  Queen  of ,  England,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  and  others  of  that  class,  which  were 
often  open  in  the  centre,  although  large  enough 
certainly. 

Amongst  the  Japanese  varieties,  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  gradually  disappearing  from  the  exhibition  boards, 
to  wit,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Flarnme  de  Punch,  Joseph 
Mahood,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  and  others. 
Mademoiselle  Lacroix  and  Belle  Paule  were  not  so 
frequent  as  we  have  seen  them,  although  some  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  and  well-formed  blooms  of  the  latter  were 
to  be  seen  in  different  stands,  especially  of  the 
Centenary  class.  They  are,  no  doubt,  losing  ground 
on  account  of  their  small  size.  Everywhere  mostly 
this  season,  Madame  C.  Audiguier  seems  to  be  coarse 
and  altogether  out  of  form,  compared  with  what  it  has 
been  in  former  years.  The  peculiarities  of  the  season 
have,  doubtless,  altered  its  normal  character,  for  when 
in  its  prime  it  should  be  closely  and  somewhat  regularly 
incurved.  Some  of  the  blooms  shown  were  of  great 
size  and  depth,  but  the  florets  were  narrow,  and  some¬ 
what  loosely  reflexed.  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
Elaine  from  exhibition  boards  is  somewhat  phenomenal, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  readily  explained  by  the  popularity  of 
Avalanche,  Stanstead  White  and  Florence  Percy,  all  of 
which  are  good  white  sorts,  but  especially  the  two 
former,  on  account  of  their  size,  fine  appearance,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  respond  to  cultural 
treatment. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  and  imported  forms 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  favourites,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  comparative  newness  of  some  of  them, 
it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they  have  become 
established  all  over  the  country,  and  shows  at  least 
how  quickly  Chrysanthemum  growers  lay  hold  of  the 
newest  and  best  sorts.  Well-grown  blooms  of  Stan¬ 
stead  White  measure  9  ins.  and  10  ins.  across,  and 
the  quilled  florets  are  of  good  substance.  Lady 
Lawrence,  another  good  white,  is  notable  for  the  great 
breadth  of  its  florets,  but  the  blooms  are  only  of 
medium  size.  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  when  well  grown  is 
much  larger^  and  also  white,  but  the  petals  are  thin  in 
substance,  and  the  constitution  of  the  plant  not  so 
good.  The  latter  fault  is  also  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  which  has  been  an  almost  universal 
failure,  this  the  second  year  of  its  appearance.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  grow  it  another  season  to  test 
what  its  constitution  really  is.  The  excessive  propa¬ 
gation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  no  doubt  militated 
against  its  welfare  and  vigour.  A  finely  formed  bloom, 
however,  about  6£  ins.  in  diameter,  was  shown  in  the 
first  prize  lot  of  the  Centenary'  class.  Eynsford  White 
is  similar  in  size  to  Elaine,  but  the  florets  are  more 
revolute  at  the  edges ;  it  appears  to  be  a  suitable 
subject  for  decorative  work.  Something  sprightly  and 
pretty  in  its  way  when  full  grown  is  Souvenir  d’ Angel  e 
Amiel,  with  long,  slender,  tubular,  white  florets, 


expanded  and  flattened  at  the  tip  only.  It  certainly 
adds  variety  to  an  exhibit  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
blooms. 

Amongst  the  coloured  Japanese  varieties  none  have 
appeared  to  better  advantage  this  season  than  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  measuring  9  ins.  and  10  ins.  across.  As  far 
as  colour  is  concerned  it  is  extremely  variable  under 
different  conditions,  but  when  well  exposed  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  rosy  purple  or  violet,  and  when  well 
done  has  an  imposing  appearance.  At  other  times  it 
fades  away  almost  to  white,  and  then  approaches 
Condor  and  Geo.  Daniels  in  appearance.  The  latter 
are  by  no  means  fine,  and  do  not  often  present  them¬ 
selves  on  the  exhibition  board ;  whereas  Etoile  de 
Lyon  has  taken  many  prizes,  and  has  sometimes 
furnished  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show  at  suburban 
exhibitions.  Other  new  varieties  that  have  made 
tblemselves  somewhat  prominent  this  season  are  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Irving  Clark  (delicate  peach),  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Madame  J.  Laing  and  Sarah  Owen,  the  two 
latter  especially.  Sarah  Owen  is  a  golden  bronze  sport 
from  the  rose  and  creamy  white  Madame  J.  Laing,  and 
we  noted  a  plant  of  the  former  in  the  exhibition  bearing 
both  kinds  of  flowers,  some  of  them  having  gone  back 
to  the  original.  Sunflower  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
golden  yellow  Japanese  variety  that  we  have.  Mrs. 
H.  Cannell  is  an  incurved  Japanese  form,  after  the 
style  of  Thunberg,  but  the  blooms  are  larger  and  much 
firmer  in  texture.  Ralph  Brocklebank  cannct  be 
considered  entirely  new,  yet  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  has  presented  itself  in  much  finer 
form  than  Meg  Merrilies,  from  which  it  sported.  A 
curious  feature  about  Edwin  Molyneux  is  that  the 
florets  are  sometimes  so  closely  incurved  as  to  show  the 
golden  reverse,  while  at  other  times  they  spread  so 
much  as  to  show  the  crimson  almost  entirely. 
Stanstead  Surprise  and  Ed.  Audiguier  take  their  places 
on  the  board  pretty  frequently. 

Old  varieties  still  in  good  repute  are  Carew  Under¬ 
wood,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Gloriosum,  Madame  Baeo, 
Mons.  Bernard,  Criterion,  Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Boule  d’Or,  Grandiflorum,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Yal  d’Andorre,  Japonais,  and  Album  Fimbriatum,  the 
latter  sometimes  appearing  like  a  mass  of  curled 
Endive.  Pelican,  pure  white ;  and  Raritan,  white, 
flushed  with  pink,  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in 
good  form.  A  bright  yellow  one  named  W.  H.  Lincoln  is 
likely  to  make  some  headway,  at  least  for  a  time.  Ada 
Spaulding,  an  incurved  Japanese  sort,  has  not  yet  made 
much  headway,  and  at  present  has  only  been  of  medium 
or  small  size. 

Trained  plants  have  made  a  splendid  display,  not 
only  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  at  other  shows  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  have  been  better  than  for 
many  years  previously.  The  nature  of  the  season  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  favourable  to  their  best 
development.  Growers  have  not  confined  themselves 
to  old  and  well-tried  sorts,  but  have  given  many  of  the 
newer  kinds  a  trial  with  good  results.  Many  of  them 
have  been  trained  as  standards  with  shortly  conical 
heads  ;  but  the  larger  specimens  had  their  branches 
trained  in  an  ascending  direction  till  they  were  from 
12  ins.  to  36  ins.  above  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and 
then  above  this  trained  in  slightly  domed  or  even  semi- 
globular  form.  Many  specimens,  particularly  Pompons, 
were  trained  nearly  flat  across  the  pots  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  width  in  the  old  way.  Old  and  meritorious 
Japanese  varieties  that  still  hold  their  own  for  this  sort 
of  work  are  Source  d’Or,  ¥m.  Robinson,  L’lle  des 
Plaisirs,  Madame  Baco,  Bertier  Rendatler,  La 
Triomphante,  L’Adorable,  Chinaman,  Margot,  Yal 
d’Andorre,  and  Miss  Gorton.  The  more  recent 
varieties  called  into  requisition  are  Elsie,  Sunflower, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Avalanche,  Madame  J.  Laing,  and 
Florence  Percy.  Many  of  these  have  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  When  poorly  grown  Elsie  comes  with  an 
open  centre,  but  under  good  cultivation  the  flowers 
attain  good  average  size  and  are  very  neat.  The 
blooms  of  Sunflower  attain  good  size,  and  are  of  a 
brilliant  golden  yellow ;  those  of  Avalanche  and  Madame 
J.  Laing  also  attain  a  good  size.  The  peculiar  spiral 
twist  of  the  florets  of  Florence  Percy  is  conspicuous 
even  when  grown  as  a  trained  specimen.  The  blooms 
of  Etoile  de  Lyon  come  very  irregularly,  some  being  of 
great  size,  and  others  quite  young  and  undeveloped, 
so  that  variety  is  obtained  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
duration.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Golden  George  Glenny, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Guernsey  Nugget,  and  Barbara 
represented  the  incurved  kinds,  while  Dr.  Sharpeand  the 
white,  golden,  peach,  and  pink  Christine  amongst 
reflexed  varieties  were  in  good  form. 
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The  Auricula  in  Winter. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  on  several  occasions  that  Auriculas 
should  be  allowed  to  go  quite  dry  during  the  winter. 
Now  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of  dryness  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
allowing  the  plants  to  go  dust-dry  about  the  roots,  for 
the  inevitable  result  is  exhaustion  of  the  plant,  and 
this  exhaustion  tells  severely  upon  the  plants  afterwards, 
its  evil  results  being  shown  in  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
head  of  bloom.  I  have  tried  the  dust-dry  process,  and 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  following  such  advice.  My 
plants  have  dried  freely  up  to  within  the  past  fortnight, 
and  I  have  watered  freely  in  consequence ;  doing  it 
as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  that  the  shelves 
of  the  stage  might  dry  thoroughly  before  evening 
set  in. 

Since  the  1st  of  November  the  weather  has  been 
wet,  dull,  and  foggy,  and  there  being  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  very  little  water 
indeed  is  required,  and  it  is  therefore  administered 
very  carefully.  A  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
house  is  maintained,  which  is  also  most  desirable.  I 
have  recently  gone  over  the  plants,  removing  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  cleaning  away  any  growth  of  green  on  the 
surface,  gently  stirring  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
greatly  in  favour  of  keeping  the  dead  leaves  removed, 
because  they  hold  so  much  moisture  in  dull  weather, 
and  it  is  conducive  to  rot. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  slowly  the  foliage  decays 
this  season  as  the  plants  fall  away  to  their  winter’s  rest. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  soft,  moist,  mild  weather 
that  prevails.  This  being  so,  I  strongly  advise  all 
growers  of  Auriculas  in  pots,  and  especially  those  who 
have  them  in  a  house,  to  give  them  ai.  the  air  possible. 
There  is  a  softness  about  the  foliage  winch  is  likely  to 
be  affected  by  damp,  and  a  current  of  air  will  assist  in 
keeping  the  foliage  dry.  It  may  be  said  I  am  only 
reasserting  what  has  been  stated  by  others,  but  the 
incidence  of  seasons  changes  sometimes,  and  in  past 
seasons  I  have  had  my  plants  almost  entirely  denuded 
of  leaves  by  the  third  week  in  November,  whereas 
now  they  are,  as  already  stated,  clothed  with  foliage, 
as  if  reluctant  to  put  it  off  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
— R.  D. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 

Aida. — The  heads  of  this  new  Japanese  variety  are 
large  pale  yellow,  and  tinted  with  a  bronzy  orange  ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  of  a  soft  yellow,  and  but 
slightly  tinted  with  bronze.  The  tip  of  the  florets  is 
slightly  concave,  after  the  style  of  Criterion,  with  which 
the  bloom  entirely  agrees  in  form.  Me.  A.  H.  Neve. 
— The  blooms  from  the  crown  buds,  at  least  of  this 
Japanese  form,  are  of  good  average  size,  and  of  a  pale 
blush  hue  or  fading  to  a  silvery  white.  The  florets  are 
of  spreading  habit,  or  the  outer  ones  aTe  drooping, 
revolute  at  the  sides,  and  more  or  less  twisted  and 
slightly  interlacing  as  they  get  old.  Both  were  shown 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  the  11th  inst.  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead..  The  second  variety  given  above 
was  also  shown  by  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots 
Cray,  Kent  ;  and  in  each  case  a  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded.  Camille  Flammaeiox. — This  is  an 
incurved  variety  of  continental  origin,  and  in  size  and 
form  comparable  to  the  Prince  of  IVales  and  others  of 
that  type.  The  florets  are  broad  and  rose  coloured, 
with  a  silvery  pink  reverse.  The  variety  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  and  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

- - 

A  COLLECTION  OP  BRUSSELS 

SPROUTS. 

A  dozen  varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts  may  now  be  seen 
in  perfection  at  the  Chiswick  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  All  being  grown  on  the  same 
square  of  ground,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  they 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  notes  and  comparisons. 
It  is  well  known  that  Brussels  Sprouts  vary  considerably 
in  different  soils  and  under  different  treatment  from  year 
to  year,  although  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  variety 
remain  more  or  less  evident.  In  mild  wet  seasons  the 
sprouts  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  form  open  rosettes, 
and  in  rich  soil  whole  plantations  become  ruined  in  this 
way.  Amongst  the  whole  twelve  varieties  we  noted  the 
other  day,  one  or  two  only  presented  this  condition,  the 
bulk  of  the  sprouts  being  firm  and  fit  for  use.  In  fact 
the  earliest  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  past,  while 


the  smallest  and  latest  are  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  or 
gooseberry. 

In  our  opinion  the  finest  crop  of  sprouts  now  in  use 
was  the  old  Scrymger’s  Giant,  the  stems  of  which 
varied  from  IS  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  height,  and  were 
vigorous,  bearing  dark  green  leaves  in  the  customary 
terminal  open  rosette.  The  sprouts  were  large,  firm,  and 
closely  set  along  the  stem  from  the  ground  to  the 
leaves.  A  selected  stock  of  this  variety  was  consider¬ 
ably  dwarfer  than  the  type,  while  the  sprouts  were 
equally  good.  The  Aigburth  variety  is  another  fine 
sort  about  30  ins.  high,  with  a  heavy  crop  of  sprouts, 
but  many  were  inclined  to  open.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is 
much  less  vigorous,  the  stems  ranging  from  18  ins.  to 
20  ins.  in  height,  with  moderate-sized  leaves  ;  but  the 
sprouts  were  very  numerous  and  firm,  varying  from  a 
small  to  a  good  average  size.  Somewhat  similar  in 
habit  is  Merritt’s  Brussels  Sprouts,  with  stems  about 
18  ins.  high,  bearing  numerous  closely  set  sprouts  of 
medium  size.  Another  variety  of  moderate  vigour  is 
Paragon,  the  stems  of  which  range  from  18  ins.  to 
24  ins.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  glaucous 
green,  and  considering  the  moderate  growth  of  the 
variety  the  sprouts  are  not  only  of  large  size,  but 
closely  set  upon  the  stems. 

At  the  Vegetable  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  last 
year  the  sort  named  Paris  Market  secured  an  Award  of 
Merit.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  September.  At  present 

very  vigorous  variety  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
named  Half  Dwarf  Paris  Market  is  well  furnished  with 
good  sized  sprouts.  Yeitch’s  Exhibition  is  also  a  very 
vigorous  soit,  about  30  ins.  high,  with  plenty  of 
medium  and  large  sized  sprouts  on  different  plants,  but 
they  are  not  very  closely  arranged.  The  variety  is 
considered  an  early  one,  and  has  large,  much  wrinkled 
and  deeply  glaucous  leaves.  On  poorer  soil  it  would 
grow  less  vigorously,  and  the  sprouts  would  then,  no 
doubt,  be  much  more  closely  arranged.  The  plants  of 
the  sort  named  Finlay’s  presented  a  very  regular  and 
even  appearance,  standing  in  the  rows  at  2  ft.  high. 
The  sprouts  are  very  numerous,  varying  from  medium 
to  large  size,  but  sometimes  inclined  to  open.  The 
strain  is  evidently  true  to  character,  and  pretty  well 
fixed,  judging  from  the  uniform  height  of  the  plants. 
Northaw  Prize  is  a  dwarfer  sort,  about  20  ins.  high, 
pretty  regular,  and  very  well  set  with  average  sized 
sprouts. 

One  of  the  more  recent  introductions  is  President 
Carnot,  a  moderately  strong-growing  sort  about  26  ins. 
high,  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  sprouts,  which  seem, 
however,  rather  variable  here.  They  are  generally  of 
good  size,  but  often  inclined  to  open,  a  fault  probably 
of  the  rich  loamy  soil  here,  which  is  rather  inclined  to 
be  heavy.  Imported  Sprouts  continue  to  meet  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  favour.  The  plants  are  seldom 
very  vigorous,  and  here  they  stand  about  IS  ins.  high 
and  do  not  appear  very  robust,  but  being  on  the 
outside  of  the  plantation,  and  near  a  pathway,  they 
may  have  suffered  from  drought  or  from  the  soil  being 
trodden  firm.  The  sprouts  are  rather  small,  but  very 
numerous  and  firm.  Earley’s  Hardy  Curled  is  a  curious 
1  sort,  apparently  of  a  hybrid  nature.  Some  of  the 
plants  resemble  a  Borecole,  others  a  Brussels  Sprout 
or  even  a  Savoy.  The  stems  are  dwarf,  and  bear 
numerous  sprouts,  which  are  close  and  firm  in  some 
cases,  but  the  greater  part  form  open  rosettes.  The 
variety  is  new,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  selected  for 
several  years  to  fix  the  best  form. 

- - 

THE  BIRDS. 

Riding  through  a  Somersetshire  lane  in  company  with 
a  local  farmer  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst.,  the 
day  preceding  the  night  when  the  late  fierce  wind¬ 
storm  broke  over  the  kingdom,  I  noticed  a  big  flock  of 
rooks  and  starlings  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  obser¬ 
vation  that  these  birds  seemed  to  be  fond  of  each  other’s 
company,  drew  the  reply  that  such  association  was 
always  regarded  as  a  sign  of  bad  weather.  I  admit 
that  then  I  did  doubtingly  smile,  but  the  truth  of  the 
sign  was  forced  upon  me  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
wind  raged  with  terrible  force  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  All  the  same,  the  association  may  have  been 
just  then  pure  accident. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  especially  to  lovers 
of  natural  history,  and  there  may  be  some  readers  who 
can  explain  if  such  be  really  the  reason  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  two  kinds  of  birds  in  question  and  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  storm.  The  mild  weather  causes 
the  song-thrush  to  trill  out  his  rich  melodious  notes  in 
the  early  morning  as  though  it  were  spring.  What  a 
beautiful  companion  to  rural  life  is  the  thrush  at  this 
dull,  cheerless  season  of  the  year!  It  is  very  pleasant 


to  watch  the  sparrows  as  they  run  amidst  the  grass  and 
weeds  which  the  season  has  produced  in  such  abundance, 
the  seeds  of  which  they  eat  up  wholesale.  What  useful 
work  they  are  performing,  and  how  much  better  they 
should  do  it  than  form  food  for  powder  ! 

A  huge  flock  of  black  and  white  plovers  or  peewits 
are  hovering  over  the  fallow  fields,  and  occasionally  a 
weird  cry  is  heard  that  has  in  the  twilight  an  un¬ 
earthly  sound.  Robins  have  now  put  on  their  rich- 
coloured  breast-plates,  and  are  as  bold  as  ever.  There 
is  great  beauty  in  bird-life,  and  not  less  much  of  joyous 
activity,  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  Without  birds, 
rural  life  would  indeed  be  bald  and  bare  ;  with  them 
the  densest  grove  or  wood  becomes  full  of  life  and 
activity. — A.  D. 

- - 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICUL¬ 

TURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have 
arranged  to  hold  in  March  next  an  exhibition  of  the 
numerous  and  diversified  articles  required  in  the  various 
branches  of  horticulture,  and  thus  to  afford  to  all 
interested  in  the  pursuit  of  that  science,  whether  as 
amateurs  or  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  and  examining  a  vast  collection  of  gardening 
appliances  and  specialties.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  March  3rd  and  closed  on  the  21st  an  1  the 
entire  length  of  the  nave  of  the  Palace  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  several  exhibitors,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  frontage  to  each  for  the 
most  advantageous  display  of.goods. 

The  exhibition  will  embrace,  the  following  sections  : 
Greenhouses,  conservatories,  vineries,  and  other  plant 
houses  and  frames  ;  heating  apparatus  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  engines  and  apparatus  for  watering  and  other 
purposes  ;  india-rubber  hose,  &c. ;  lawn  mowers  and 
garden  rollers  ;  rustic  arbours,  garden  seats,  hammocks 
&c. ,  cork  and  other  decorations  ;  lawn  and  garden 
games  ;  tools  of  every  description,  wheelbarrows, 
cutlery,  &e.  ;  scientific  instruments — thermometers, 
rain  gauges,  microscopes,  &c. ;  seeds  and  plants  ;  soils, 
silver  sand  gravel,  charcoal  ;  manures ;  chemicals, 
insecticides,  and  preparations  ;  fuel ;  earthenware — 
flower  pots,  vases,  tiles,  borderings  ;  nettings,  shadings, 
and  other  protectors  ;  hampers,  baskets,  and  packages 
of  all  kinds  ;  preserved  and  stored  fruits  and  vegetables  ; 
early  spring  products  in  connection  with  the  flower 
show  in  March  ;  apiarian  requisites  and  honey  ;  and 
horticultural  and  apiarian  literature. 

There  will  also  be  two  special  competitions  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest,  viz.,  a  lawn-mowing  competition,  to 
take  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  and  a  com¬ 
petition  to  discover  the  best  spraying  apparatus. 

- o** - 

BOUVARDIAS. 

The  Bouvardias  are  universally  popular  and  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and 
where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  a  few  trusses  of  the 
undermentioned  varieties  seldom  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
Alfred  Neuner,  double  white  ;  President  Garfield, 
double  pink  ;  Hogarth,  Yreelandi,  and  Priory  Beauty. 
The  latter  is  a  magnificent  single  pink  variety  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Formerly  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  Bouvardia,  some  cultivators  treating 
it  as  a  stove  plant,  while  others  considered  it  a  green¬ 
house  subject,  but  there  cau  be  no  doubt  now  that 
an  intermediate  temperature  suits  it  best,  and  under 
these  conditions  much  cultural  skill  is  not  required  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  different  methods  of  treatment  that  qan 
be  recommended,  all  of  which  lead  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  most  magnificent  trusses  of  bloom  that  I  have  yet 
seen  were  produced  by  vigorous,  sturdy  plants  grown 
planted  out  on  a  spent  hot-bed  in  the  open  air  during 
summer.  Those  who  wish  to  adopt  this  method  of 
management  ought, after  the  plants  have  done  flowering, 
to  rest  them  well,  and  cut  them  fairly  hard  back,  after 
which — about  the  beginning  of  June — they  must  be 
planted  out  as  stated  above.  About  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  they  must  be  lifted  and  re-potted,  and  put  in  a  frame 
which  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days 
until  they  become  re-established,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory  or  introduced  into  heat  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  Bouvardia  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mealy-bug 
and  red-spider.  The  former  pest  can  be  kept  under  by 
frequently  sponging  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst’s 
Compound.  To  prevent  the  latter  being  troublesome, 
let  a  liberal  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  if  this  should  be  neglected  and  the  atmos- 
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phere  become  dry  and  arid,  and  the  spider  permitted 
to  establish  itself,  it  will  rapidly  spread  and  permanently 
disfigure  the  foliage.  Should  green-fly  make  its 
appearance,  recourse  can  be  had  to  fumigating  with 
tobacco-paper.  Shading  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  is  beneficial  to  the  Bouvardia  during  the  summer 
months. — J.  Peebles. 


undertaken  the  task  but  failed  almost  at  the  last  hour, 
when  Mr.  Hibberd  undertook  the  work,  and  reading  up 
the  subject  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  he  worked 
up  a  story  which  fitted  in  so  neatly  with  the  different 
panoramic  views,  that  on  one  occasion  an  old  colonel  who 
was  present  got  up  and  exclaimed,  “It  is  perfectly  true, 
for  I  was  there  myself  !  ” — a  testimonial  to  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  lecturer  comparable  only  to  the  “goosing  ” 
of  the  leading  villain  in  a  successful  play. 

But  we  are  somewhat  anticipating  our  story.  From 
a  juvenile  bookseller  Mr.  Hibberd  gradually  blossomed 
into  a  bookmaker,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was 
the  author  of  a  budget  of  essays,  entitled  Brambles  and 
Bay  Leaves ,  and  also  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 
He  seems  always  to  have  been  a  keen  observer  of  nature 
and  a  thorough  lover  of  gardening.  Getting  married 
in  early  life  he  settled  down  for  a  time  in  Penton- 
ville,  and  went  in  for  urban  horticulture,  the  result 
of  his  experience  as  an  amateur  gardener  being  the 
publication  of  The  Town,  Garden,  which  has  since 
been  many  times  reprinted.  From  Pentonville  he 
migrated  to  Stoke  Newington — the  classic  home  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  this  country — and  commenced  a 
long  series  of  experiments  in  horticulture,  the  results  of 


men,  and  which  we  cannot  say  was  quite  undeserved  ; 
at  any  rate,  no  one  apparently  cared  to  see  their  trees 
loaded  with  brick-bats,  and  so  the  system  he  advocated 
for  bringing  trees  into  fruitfulness  was  never  adopted. 
He  was  an  early  breeder  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
gave  up  only  when  the  late  Dr.  Denny  took  up  the  work, 
after  getting  inspiration  from  Mr.  Hibberd.  His  most 
important  work  at  Stoke  Newington  was  in  connection 
with  the  culture  of  the  Bose,  and  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  The  Bose  Bool:  in  1864.  Again  he  had 
to  clear  the  ground  and  seek  pastures  new,  this  time 
settling  down  in  a  sequestered  spot  between  Tottenham 
and  Muswell  Hill,  where  he  conducted  many  trials  and 
experiments,  which  were  duly  reported  upon,  or  formed 
the  basis  of  some  of  his  many  publications.  In  1858 
he  became  editor  of  a  monthly  publication  called 
the  Floral  IVorld,  which  he  carried  on  with  vigour  till 
1875,  when  he  retired  from  its  direction,  and  it  soon 
afterwards  ceased  to  be  published.  His  connection 
with  the  Gardeners'  Magazvne  commenced  in  August, 
1861,  but  he  had  previously  been  a  contributor  to 
Harrison’s  Floricultural  Cabinet,  a  monthly,  and 
subsequently  a  fortnightly  publication,  of  which  the 
Magazine  is  the  direct  descendant.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  the  editor  of 
the  “  Garden  Oracle  ”  and 
an  occasional  contributor 
to  The  Times,  The  City 
Press,  The  Field,  The 
Gardeners’  Clironiele,  and 
other  papers.  At  various 
times,  also,  he  published 
The  Fern  Garden,  A  Mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Ivy,  The  Sea¬ 
weed  Collector,  The  Marine 
Aquarium,  The  Kitchen 
Garden,  The  Flower  Garden, 
A  Handy  Bool:  for  Rambling 
Botanists,  The  Amateurs’ 
Greenhouse  and  Conser¬ 
vatory,  Profitable  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  -  leaved.  Plants • 
besides  smaller  works  on 
numerous  subjects,  such  as 
the  Culture  of  the  Water¬ 
cress,  &c.,  and  some  others 
on  general  subjects,  and  ot 
a  more  ambitious  character, 
that  we  do  not  now 
remember  the  titles  of.  Mr. 
Hibberd  was  not  only  in 
later  years  a  book-maker, 
he  was  a  bookworm  too,  and 
possessed  many  valuable 
works,  including  many  of 
the  rarest  editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

In  the  early  days  of 
his  connection  with  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  he 
fought  hard  for  reform  in 
connection  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and 
for  several  years  was  one  of 
the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
then  Council’s  system  of  management.  He  relentlessly 
exposed  anything  in  the  shape  of  exclusiveness  or 
favouritism  in  connection  with  the  society’s  manage¬ 
ment  for  some  years,  but  was  beaten  in  time,  and 
when  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  went  to  live  at  Kew,  he  ceased  to  be  the  fearless, 
hard-hitting  critic  of  former  days,  and  eventually  got 
into  the  way  of  some  others,  who  can  only  say  “  ditto  ” 
to  everything  the  ruling  powers  may  do.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of  the 
series  of  International  Potato  Shows,  which  did  so 
much  good  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
noble  tuber.  He  was  in  his  time  either  chairman, 
secretary,  or  an  active  member  of  innumerable 
committees  established  for  various  purposes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  horticulture,  his  last  engagement  of  the 
kind  being  the  chairmanship  of  the  B.  S.  Williams 
Memorial  Committee.  There  was  scarcely  a  movement 
of  any  kind  in  connection  with  gardening  that  he  did 
not  lend  most  cordial  assistance  to,  and  at  public 
dinners  was  ever-welcomed  as  one  of  the  best  of  after- 
dinner  speakers. 

Poor  Shirley  Hibberd  !  Peace  to  his  manes,  for,  take 
him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  brilliant  and  useful  man  in 
his  day  and  generation,  and  his  death  is  a  great  disaster 
to  horticulture.  He  died  at  his  residence,  1,  Priory  Road. 
Kew  Green,  his  sole  living  relative  being  his  little 
daughter,  by  his  second  wife,  aged  six  years. 


- - 

DEATH  OF  MR.  SHIRLEY 

HIBBERD. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  early 
on  Sunday  morning  last,  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 
Though  by  no  means  an  old  man,  being  only  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  Mr.  Hibberd  had  for  several  years 
past  been  obliged  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  himself 
during  the  winter  months,  and  consequently  during 
periods  of  damp  and  fog  was  seldom  seen  away  from  his 
own  fireside.  This  winter,  however,  until  last  week, 
he  had,  comparatively  speaking,  escaped  his  annual 
bronchial  troubles,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  with  all 
his  old  fire  and  energy,  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  “  Origin  of  the  Florists’  Chrysanthemum,”  at  the 
Centenary  Conference  in  the  Iron  Room  at  the  Aquarium. 
Shortly  after  he  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  him  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  a  friend 
in  conversation  that  the 
room,  was  very  cold,  when 
he  remarked  that  he  had 
not  felt  the  cold,  but  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  would 
suffer  from  the  extra  strain 
and  excitement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  suffer  from 
cold  or  extra  excitement, 
and  was  very  ill  when  he 
came  to  the  dinner  in  St. 

Stephen’s  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  so  ill  indeed  that 
he  could  hardly  walk  up¬ 
stairs.  However,  he  braced 
himself  together  to  propose 
the  toast,  as  he  had  promised 
the  Dinner  Committee  to 
do,  “To  the  Eternal  Glory 
of  the  Golden  Flower  that 
claims  and  obtains  the  con¬ 
stant  homage  and  service  of 
the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society.  ”  He  was  not 
himself,  but  still  treated 
the  subject  as  no  one  else 
could  have  dealt  with  it, 
and  sat  down  amidst  the 
warmest  applause,  but  few 
present  knowing  the  painful 
circumstances  under  which 
the  speech  was  delivered. 

He  retired  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  went  home  to  bed  and 
never  got  up  again.  Thus 
pissed  away  a  most  remark  - 


which  have  been  embodied  in  the  numerous  works  on 
gardening  that  have  issued  from  his  pen.  He  early 
developed  the  plunging  system  of  garden  decoration, 
the  most  recent  exponent  of  which  is  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  All  this  was  carried  out  at  his  residence 
in  Lordship  Terrace,  where  he  accumulated  collec¬ 
tions  of  Ivies,  Hollies,  and  other  berried  plants,  so 
numerous  that  he  was  led  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  discoveries  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of  the  most 
useful  plants  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Horticultural 
Society,  with  which  the  late  Mr.  George  Glenny  and 
the  late  Mr.  George  Gordon,  of  Chiswick  renown,  were 
then  connected. 

The  builders  at  Stoke  Newington  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  him,  for  through  them 
he  had  several  times  to  change  his  quarters.  On  the 
spot  where  Park  Street  now  stands,  he  had  a  trial 
ground  for  vegetables,  and  there  he  raised  his  Prolific 
Marrow,  the  very  best  variety  of  its  day,  and  the  parent 
of  all  the  subsequent  improvements.  Another  of  his 
gardens  is  now  occupied  by  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Oubridge, 
and  it  was  in  this  one  that  he  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  in  grafting  and  fruit-tree  training,  which 
led  to  his  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1876.  This,  however,  brought 
down  upon  him  a  vast  amount  of  ridicule  from  practical 


able  man,  and  his  loss  to  horticulture  will  be  keenly 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for 
no  man  was  better  known. 

Mr.  J.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  entirely  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  deserves  all  the  more  honour  on 
that  account.  His  father,  a  seaman  in  the  British 
navy,  fought  under  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  the  son,  who  was  born  in  Stepney  in  1825,  earned 
his  own  living  from  the  age  of  eleven  years.  Of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  had  none  but  what  he 
gained  at  the  National  school  for  the  modest  sum  of 
two-pence  per  week,  and  of  that  he  had  precious  little. 
His  first  service  was  with  a  bookseller,  and  this  period 
he  seems  to  have  turned  to  good  account  in  developing 
Ins  mental  faculties,  for  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
undertook  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Temperance 
at  Newcastle,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
engagements  of  a  similar  nature.  But  Temperance 
was  not  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Hibberd 
lectured  ;  when  funds  were  short,  as  was  often  the  case 
in  his  early  days,  he  took  on  almost  anything  that  came 
in  his  way,  and  exercised  the  greatest  patience  and  self- 
denial  in  working  up  his  subjects.  It  is  known  to  but 
few  now  that  he  was  engaged  about  1856  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wyld  to  lecture  in  the  Great  Globe  in  Leicester 
Square,  on  the  Crimean  War.  Someone  else  had 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Winter-flow© :ing  Plants. — Many  of  these  are 
fast  approaching  the  flowering  stage,  and  ought  to 
receive  somewhat  different  treatment  while  they  are 
coming  into  bloom.  The  plants  should  be  stood  close 
to  the  glass,  and  receive  more  air  in  order  to  harden 
them  and  give  the  flowers  texture  to  enable  them  to 
stand  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  other  houses,  into  which 
they  may  be  taken  for  decorative  purposes.  When 
brought  into  bloom  in  a  house  where  plenty  of  air  is 
admitted,  they  are  better  coloured,  and  last  longer  in 
good  condition  when  cut. 

Camellias. — The  flower  buds  of  these  are  now 
swelling,  and  the  plants  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
in  the  matter  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  dropping, 
which  they  will  do  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  any  time.  Liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  would 
also  prove  beneficial,  and  if  a  bag  of  soot  is  put  in  the 
tank  from  which  the  plants  are  watered,  it  will 
prevent  the  choking  up  of  the  pores  of  the  soil,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  soot  were  scattered  over  the 
pots. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Even  the  late  plants  in 
pots  will  now  he  useless  in  most  cases  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  should  be  slowly,  not  -hastily  dried 
off,  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
grown.  If  stood  on  the  damp  soil  of  a  pit,  frame  or 
greenhouse  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded,  they  will 
pull  through  the  winter  without  any  further  attention, 
as  the  pots  will  imbibe  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
ground  to  keep  the  soil  moist  without  watering.  Do 
not  by  any  means  pull  off  the  stems  or  leaves  till  they 
die  away  naturally,  as  it  weakens  the  tubers. 

Iiilies. — The  re-potting  of  these  should  no  longer  be 
delayed  if  not  already  done,  because  the  roots  will  soon 
be  starting  afresh.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  bulbs 
with  clean  silver  sand  to  prevent  the  soil  from  adhering 
to  and  rotting  them.  Use  good  fibry  hut  pliable  loam, 
in  which  there  is  a  good  admixture  of  sand  to  allow  of 
the  water  passing  freely  away  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  Lilies  than  stagnant  moisture  about  the 
bulbs.  Manure  can  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  when 
active  growth  is  progressing.  Liquid  manure  can  also 
be  given  them.  The  pots  may  then  be  plunged  in 
ashes  or  coco-nut  fibre,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
watering  till  growth  is  well  advanced. 

Climbers  in  Greenhouses. — Where  these  are 
planted  out  little  or  no  water  will  now  be  required  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  as  growth  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Those  that  are  much  infested  with  scale  should  now  be 
taken  in  hand.  Thin  out  the  useless  wood  and  all  that 
is  not  required  to  fill  the  allotted  space.  Then  give 
the  remaining  stems  a  good  cleaning  by  means  of  a 
brush,  working  well  into  all  the  joints  or  crevices,  so  as 
to  reach  the  enemy. 

Gardenias. — Keep  these  well  exposed  to  light 
near  the  glass,  and  supply  them  with  weak  liquid 
manure  to  assist  in  developing  their  buds.  Old  plants 
whose  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  will  be  more 
benefited  than  the  younger  ones  by  this  assistance. 

Cucumbers. — Comparatively  little  fire-heat  will 
be  required  in  the  Cucumber  house  if  the  temperature 
out-of-doors  keeps  as  high  as  it  has  been  doing  for 
some  time  past.  Atmospheric  moisture  should  also  he 
decreased  with  the  temperature,  and  both  increased  in 
the  case  of  a  frosty  night.  Where  the  roots  of  recently 
planted  Cucumbers  are  showing  through  the  soil,  add 
some  fi'esh  material  to  the  mounds,  and  mulch  with 
well-rotted  manure,  which  will  feed  the  plants  by  the 
washing  down  of  .the  food  constituents  at  each 
successive  watering. 

Strawberries. — If  ripe  fruits  are  required  by  the 
middle  of  February  a  batch  of  plants  must  be  gently 
started  into  growth  about  the  end  of  this  month. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Keen’s  Seedling  are 
good  old  tried  sorts  for  early  work.  The  plants  may 
be  top-dressed  with  horn  shavings,  or  horse-droppings 
mixed  with  a  little  hone  meal.  Give  plenty  of  air  to 
plants  that  are  now  fruiting,  and  water  sparingly. 

Figs, — The  trees  for  the  first  batch  should  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  if  ripe  fruit  is  required  in  April  no  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  started.  If 
the  pit  is  filled  with  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure  little 
or  no  fire-heat  will  be  required  for  a  time.  The  mois¬ 
ture  arising  from  the  fermenting  manure  will  also  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  development  of  the  young  buds. 


Forced  Flowers. — See  that  a  succession  of  plants 
are  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  bloom,  which  will  be  greatly  needed  after  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over.  Spineas, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Lilacs  and  Roses  are  the  most  important 
subjects. 

Cinerarias. — The  more  important  points  to  be 
observed  with  this  class  of  plants  at  present  are  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  housed  and  secure  from  frost, 
always  kept  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  and 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Fumigate 
occasionally  to  prevent  green-fly  from  getting  a  foothold. 
Shift  on  late  batches  before  they  get  pot-bound,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  inclined  to  throw  up  single  spindly 
flower  stems. 

- - 

A  PALM  NURSERY. 

Tiie  immense  quantity  of  Palms  grown  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  at  Putney  Park  Lane,  shows  con¬ 
clusively  to  what  an  extent  they  are  being  used  for 
decorative  purposes  at  the  present  day.  The  large  Palm 
house  contains  the  largest  specimens,  as  might  be 
expected,  as  most  of  the  others  are  generally  low,  span- 
roofed  structures.  In  the  former  are  seven  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Iventia  Forsteriana,  some  of  which  are  22  ft. 
high,  and  carry  twenty-five  leaves  about  4  ft.  wide. 
The  leaves  of  Kentia  Belmoreana  are  more  spreading  or 
drooping  from  the  seedling  stage  onwards,  and  the 
pinnules  are  broader.  There  are  about  20,000  seedlings 
of  this  in  the  nursery.  Kentia  Mooreana  has  red 
petioles  and  midrib  to  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of  K. 
Canterburyana  also  arch  very  markedly,  and  the  plants 
vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height.  Popular  also  for 
decorative  purposes  are  the  species  of  Cocos.  Of  C. 
’Weddelliana  there  are  50,000  seedlings,  or  as  many  as 
would  fill  three  houses.  Seeds  sown  in  May  have 
developed  into  seedlings  with  three  leaves  ;  those  at 

15  months  old  have  six  leaves  and  make  nice  decora¬ 
tive  plants.  C.  fiexuosa  has  plumy  leaves  22  ft.  long  ; 
and  C.  plumosa  differs  by  having  the  leaflets  more 
decidedly  in  four  rows. 

The  well-known  and  popular  Seaforthia  elegans  varies 
from  6  ft.  to  18  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  leaves,  some  of 
the  large  specimens  being  fine.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Areca  lutescens,  which  runs  up  to  12  ft.,  with  smaller 
ones  in  all  stages.  Plants  of  Rhaphis  flabelliformis 
range  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  with  two  to  four 
stems  in  a  pot.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  run  upon 
R.  f.  variegata,  for  the  stock  is  never  allowed  to  get 
very  numerous  before  it  finds  a  buyer.  Of  the  graceful 
E.  humilis  we  noted  a  considerable  number  of  useful 
decorative  plants.  The  favourite  Phcenix  rupicola  is 
grown  in  quantity,  there  being  something  like  7,000 
seedlings  with  fine  dark  foliage.  The  pretty  P. 
Eoebelenii  has  already  found  its  way  here  in  some 
quantity.  The  plants  are  small  but  very  pretty,  with 
narrowly  linear  dark  green  leaflets.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  fan-leaved  Palms  are  also  grown, 
including  Latania  borbonica,  Thrinax  elegans, 
Chamrerops  humilis,  and  C.  stauracantha.  The  latter 
is  similar  to  Chamaerops  humilis,  but  is  of  freer  growth 
and  better  adapted  for  table  decoration.  Geonoma 
gracilis,  in  fine  condition,  is  also  grown  in  quantity. 
Palms,  speaking  generally,  are  distributed  about  more 
or  less  in  most  of  the  houses,  the  largest  specimens 
being  in  the  Palm  house.  Five  houses  built  in  one 
block,  and  all  in  direct  communication  with  one 
another  internally,  are  also  filled  with  large-sized 
Palms. 

Besides  Palms  a  large  number  of  other  subjects  are 
grown  in  market  style,  all  of  which  are  in  healthy  and 
clean  condition.  Aspidistra  lurida  and  A.  1.  variegata 
are  grown  in  hundreds.  About  10,000  plants,  two 
years  old,  of  Dracfena  Danelli,  are  now  in  splendid 
condition.  The  leaves  are  darker  than  those  of  the  old 
D.  rubra,  and  although  the  plants  vary  from  15  ins.  to 
18  ins.  in  height,  they  are  leafy  down  to  the  pots.  Mr. 
Iceton  finds  that  D.  Lindeni  always  colours  best  in  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  that  plants  which 
have  lost  their  colour  in  a  warm  house  produce  highly 
coloured  leaves  when  relegated  to  a  cool  house.  The 
plants  we  noted  were  certainly  fine.  Over  a  thousand 
plants  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  are  also  notable  for  their 
fine  colour.  And  in  the  same  category  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Ananasa  sativa  variegata,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
variegatum,  Ficus  elastica  variegata,  Crotons,  including 
C.  angustifolium,  with  leaves  varying  from  12  ins.  to 

16  ins.  long,  Carex  variegata,  Dracaena  terminalis, 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  and  others.  Of  the  last- 
named  there  is  a  large  quantity  ranging  from  18  ins.  to 
34  ft.  in  height.  It  is  largely  used  for  winter  garden 


work  and  decorative  purposes  generally.  There  are 
something  like  3, 000  to  5,000  plants  of  the  Ophiopogon. 
The  ordinary  green-leaved  Ficus  elastica  is  also  grown 
in  quantity.  Above  1,000  plants  of  Cordyline  indivisa 
of  all  sizes  are  kept  in  stock,  and  C.  lineata  also  finds  a 
place.  About  20,000  to  30,000  plants  of  Euonymns 
japonicus,  green,  variegated  and  broad-leaved  forms,  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground  as  well  as  in  frames.  The 
yellow  variegated  form  of  the  type  is  the  most  popular 
for  winter  garden  decoration,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than 
E.  j.  latifolius  aureus  marginatus. 

Climbers  are  represented  by  several  large  specimens 
of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  trained  over  the  roof  of  two 
or  more  houses.  Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  r.  alba  are 
grown  in  the  same  way.  It  may  seem  out  of  place  to 
speak  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  as  a  climber,  but 
such  it  is  when  in  its  true  form.  D  warf  plants  are 
grown  in  quantity,  but  the  tall  ones  prove  serviceable 
in  furnishing  large  quantities  of  seeds,  of  which  25,000 
were  recently  sent  to  America.  A.  tenuissimus  is  also 
useful  for  decorative  work,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same 
habit  as  the  last,  but  less  graceful,  has  been  added  to 
the  number.  This  is  named  A.  scandens  deflexa. 
Ficus  falcata,  of  the  same  habit  as  F.  repens,  is  also 
new.  The  leaves  are,  however,  altogether  different, 
being  oblong,  falcate,  dimidiate  or  cut  away  on  one 
side,  and  deep  green.  Arundinaria  falcata  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  graceful  Bamboo,  and  plants  here  range  from  IS 
ins.  to  10  ft.  in  height.  There  is  also  an  unnamed 
species  with  broader  variegated  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
silvery  glaucous  hue  underneath.  A  few  kinds  of 
Ferns  are  also  grown  in  quantity,  including  beautiful 
pieces  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  32  and  24-size  pots  ; 
the  fronds  are  finely  coloured  and  healthy.  A.  macro- 
phyllum  has  also  beautifully  coloured  foliage,  and  A. 
cuneatum  is  grown  in  quantity,  \oung  specimens  of 
Alsophila  australis  have  healthy  fronds,  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long. 

Flowering  plants  for  forcing  and  otherwise  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  large  quantities  of  a  few  kinds.  There  are 
something  like  100,000  Roman  Hyacinths,  the  earliest 
of  which  are  now  in  bloom.  Lilium  longiflorum 
numbers  7,000  bulbs,  and  L.  1.  Harrisi  2,300,  many  of 
which  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  for  late  flowering. 
About  1,500,000  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley  are 
imported  for  forcing,  and  those  we  saw,  not  yet  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed, 
looked  plump  and  full.  Hymenocallis  macrostephana 
and  Pancratium  fragrans  are  largely  grown  for  cut 
flowers.  Several  late  batches  of  the  Tuberose  are  now 
in  bloom,  or  throwing  up  their  flower  stems.  Bouvar- 
dias  are  also  in  flower.  Indian  Azaleas  are  grown 
in  various  sizes  for  decorative  purposes  ;  and  about 
4,000  Azalea  mollis  have  been  imported  for  forcing. 

A  house,  here  termed  the  hospital,  is  utilised  for 
recruiting  the  health  and  renewing  the  vigour  of  valu¬ 
able  plants  such  as  Palms,  Ferns,  Draesnas,  &c., 
which  have  lost  their  foliage  through  some  cause  or 
other.  The  floor  of  the  house  is  covered  with  slowly 
fermenting  tan,  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged,  aud 
which  keeps  up  a  gentle  heat,  encouraging  the  roots  into 
fresh  action. 

Fan-trained  Peaches  are  grown  on  the  walls  of  the 
garden,  as  well  as  on  the  brick  sides  of  the  hothouses. 
In  the  latter  case  the  plants  are  young  but  very  vig¬ 
orous,  and  the  well-ripened  wood  was  thickly  studded 
with  wood  buds.  The  varieties  we  noticed  were  Sea 
Eagle,  Hale’s  Early,  Dymond,  Noblesse,  Alexander 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  others. 

- - 

HILDON  PARK,  STOCKBRIDG-E. 

Vert  pleasantly  situated  in  a  quaint  nook  and  out  of 
the  world’s  way  is  Hildon  Park,  the  residence  of 
Lady  Webster,  of  Battle  Abbey.  Fortunately  for  her 
successors,  the  ownerisone,  we  may  say,  of  the  few  whose 
almost  sole  and  whole  idea  is  the  improvement  of  their 
estates  ;  and  that  great  taste  and  skill  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  work  is  plainly  evident  wherever 
one  likes  to  turn  in  the  park,  the  lawn,  or  the  garden. 
Tree  planting  is  unquestionably  her  ladyship’s  forte, 
ample  evidence  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  numerous 
well-arranged  clumps  and  single  specimens  that  dot  the 
park  and  lawn,  both  of  which  have  been  laid  out  under 
the  owner’s  personal  supervision,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  he  wished  for. 

That  great  care  and  foreknowledge  is  required  in 
planting  the  Hildon  grounds  will  be  seen  when  I  state 
that  the  soil  is  composed  principally  of  chalk,  and  every 
arboriculturist  well  knows  that,  in  dealing  with  such, 
a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  care  in  preparing  and 
planting  the  ground,  but  particularly  in  choosing 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  all  important  if  the  work  is  to  turn 
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out  a  success.  In  these  matters  her  ladyship  has  been 
remarkably  fortunate — chance,  no  doubt,  hadsomething 
to  do  with  it — as  the  fine,  healthy  and  fast-growing 
Conifers  and  hard- wooded  trees  hear  ample  testimony  to. 
Trenching  the  ground  and  substituting  a  quantity  of 
fresh  loam,  instead  of  that  naturally  present,  where  choice 
subjects  were  to  be  placed,  has  done  much  to  make  the 
planting  at  Hildon  an  unequalled  success,  for  certainly 
the  trees  look  the  picture  of  health,  and  on  the  happiest 
of  terms  with  their  surroundings,  which  unfortunately 
cannot  always  be  said  of  those  growing  in  calcareous  or 
chalky  districts. 

Lambert’s  or  the  large-fruited  Cypress  (Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  alias  Lambertiana),  a  goodly  specimen  of 
which  adorns  the  lawn,  looks  the  picture  of  health, 
the  bright  sea-green  foliage,  plentifully  produced,  and 
buff-coloured  bark  of  the  younger  twigs  taking  one 
quite  by  surprise,  for  healthier  trees  I  have  never  seen, 
even  in  the  Cypress’s  favourite  region,  along  the  sea 
coast. 

Younger  trees  around  the  garden  and  elsewhere  are 
also  in  the  best  of  health,  so  that  this  handsomest  of 
its  tribe  may  justly  be  considered  as  quite  at  home  in 
soil  composed  largely  of  chalk.  The  Mount  Atlas  and 
Lebanon  Cedars  (Cedrus  atlantica  and  C.  Libani)  are 
excellent  trees  for  the  same  soil,  as  the  brightly  tinted 
lawn  specimens  at  Hildon  make  one  unhesitatingly 
confess.  In  the  giant  Arbor  Yitse  (Thuja  gigantea),  a 
tree  that  has  a  grand  future  before  it  in  this  country, 
will  be  found  another  excellent  tree  for  calcareous 
infected  soils  ;  and  an  avenue  leading  from  one  of 
the  lodges  to  Hildon  House  will  yet,  and  at  no  distant 
date,  be  a  sight  to  look  at.  The  Yew  avenue,  planted 
in  imitation  of  one  on  an  adjoining  estate,  and  treated 
with  motherly  care  by  its  owner,  is  another  feature  that 
in  time  to  come  will  be  a  cool  and  secluded  walk  around 
a  portion  of  the  property. 

Big  weeping  Ash  trees  are  at  all  times  welcome 
objects  when  suitably  placed,  and  one  by  the  front 
door  at  Hildon  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the 
weeping  spray  and  widely  diverging  head  betoken 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  while  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  planted  shows  that  the  planter  knew  well 
his  work. 

The  black  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  Austriaca)  revels  in 
the  chalky  soil,  and  a  spreading  specimen  or  two  on  the 
lawn  contrast  markedly  with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the 
Cedars  and  other  trees  hard  by. 

Another  excellent  Pine  is  P.  insignis,  which  although 
not  perfectly  hardy  in  every  situation,  is  a  treat  to  see 
at  Hildon,  the  grass-green  foliage  and  well  feathered 
and  contented  look  reminding  one  of  its  sea-side  abode, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  country. 

The  American  Arbor  Vitfe  (Thuja  occidentalis)  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  first-class  ornamental  tree,  the  foliage 
being  too  tarnished,  dishevelled,  and  unpleasant  to  the 
smell.  It  grows  well  on  chalk— a  big  point  in  its 
favour,  however. 

The  Cephalonian  Fir  (Abies  cephalonica)  and  its 
nearly  allied  A.  pinsapo  have  no  equals  in  the  family 
to  which  they  belong  for  planting  where  chalk  abounds 
in  the  soil,  ar.d  a  look  at  a  fine  specimen  on  the 
Hildon  lawn  tells  the  same  tale. 

How  pretty,  when  studded  with  its  erect,  resin - 
sprinkled  cones,  is  the  latter  tree  ?  It  bears  exposure 
well,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  upset  by  the  wind,  or 
broken  about,  becoming  thereby  ungainly  to  view  by 
the  limbs  and  branches  being  rent  asunder. 

With  all  these  Conifers,  and  many  more  that  we 
cannot  at  present  recall  to  mind — the  more  ornamental 
and  worthy  deciduous  trees  have  not  been  forgotten,  as 
a  walk  in  almost  any  direction  will  point  out. 

Handsome  Beeches  of  giant  proportions,  far-spreading 
Elms  and  Ashes,  well-favoured  Sycamore  and  Plane 
trees,  all  combine  to  contrast  pleasantly  with  the 
darker  and  more  sombre  tinted  Pines  and  Cypresses. 
Then  of  shrubs  there  is  a  rich  and  rare  collection, 
Prunes  Pissardii  in  its  brightest  attire,  and  the  curious 
and  rather  rare  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens) 
charming  one,  both  with  their  numbers  and  size. 

Of  the  latter  we  saw  numerous  well-fruited  plants 
the  big  inflated  seed  pods  rendering  the  plant  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  that  we  know. 

Prunus  Pissardii,  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
the  gardening  papers,  is  represented  at  Hildon  by 
numerous  large  and  highly  coloured  specimens— indeed, 
not  for  a  long  time  have  we  noticed  either  so  many  ot 
such  effective  plants.  Another  excellent  chalk  shrub  is 
Leycesteria  formosa,  a  quaintly  curious  plant  when  in 
flower. 

Spiraeas  do  well,  what  may  also  be  said  of  the  various 
ornamental  kinds  of  Thorns,  which  latter  with  their 
ruddy  fruit  are  charming  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 


Various  species  of  Barberry,  and  hosts  of  other  free- 
flowering  shrubs  combine  to  make  the  grounds  of  this 
place  highly  attractive,  and  cause  one  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  of  how  many  plants  may,  with  care,  be  picked  out 
for  the  embellishment  of  a  property  where  the  upturned 
soil  looks  grey  with  chalk. 

The  gardens  are  situated  within  easy  distance  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  laying  out  and  arrangement  of 
these,  her  ladyship  has  combined  great  taste  with 
nicety  of  arrangement.  The  wall  is  of  brick,  with  an 
overhanging  eave,  and  in  terraces,  while  the  conservatory 
and  vineries  are  lofty  and  internally  arranged  in  a 
most  befitting  manner,  both  for  ease  in  working  and 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

From  the  stable  tower,  a  handsome  and  costly 
building,  one  may  get  a  beautiful  view  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  estate  and  adjoining  country,  while  away  in 
the  distance  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  distinctly  visible  on  a 
clear  day. 

The  park  grounds  were  laid  out  under  Mr.  Meston, 
the  landscape  gardener,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  his 
good  taste  and  eye  for  the  beautiful ;  but  altogether 
this  compact  though  small  estate  shows  at  every  turn 
that  no  pains  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  do  every¬ 
thing  well. — A.  D.  Webster. 
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ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 

- -j. - 

Potatos  and  the  Disease. 

Potato  growers  throughout  the  country  have  seldom 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  testing  the  disease-proof 
qualities  of  the  varieties  under  their  cultivation  than 
has  been  afforded  them  this  season,  and  I  am  certain 
that  no  information  would  be  more  acceptable  to  those 
engaged  in  farming  or  gardening  than  a  list  of  those 
sorts  which  have  escaped  or  best  resisted  the  fungus. 
Out  of  some  twelve  varieties  under  trial  in  garden 
cultivation,  including  Regent,  Grampian,  Early 
Market,  Smith’s  Seedling,  Oxford  Early,  Village 
Blacksmith,  Red  Boys,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Puritan, 
The  Bruce,  and  Magnum  Bonum,  only  the  three  latter 
varieties  give  a  comparatively  good  and  clean  crop. 
As  a  late  sort  The  Bruce,  if  grown  in  suitable  soil, 
will,  we  venture  to  predict,  outdistance  all  other  sorts 
for  winter  use,  being  of  good  quality  and  a  heavy 
cropper.  Puritan  as  an  early  sort  is  worthy  of  culture, 
and  is  quite  first-rate  for  forcing  purposes. — Ayrshire. 

Knap  Hill  Scarlet  Oak. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  or  Quercus  coccinea  is  well  known  for 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  in  autumn,  being  resplendent 
with  scarlet  or  crimson-red  and  bronzy  red  hues.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-elliptic  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty.  The  surfaces  have  a  glossy 
appearance.  Cut  shoots  under  the  above  name  were 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  when  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  accorded  them. 


Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum. 

The  leaves  of  this  American  Whortleberry  are  lanceolate- 
elliptic,  finely  crenulate  or  almost  entire  at  the  margin, 
and  of  a  leathery  texture.  When  they  die  off  in  the 
autumn  they  become  of  a  brilliant  red.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  a  bunch  of  sprays  was 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Chrysanthemum,  Arthur  Wood. 

This  variety  is  of  the  reflexed  Japanese  type,  and  for 
that  class  is  both  large  and  deep.  The  florets  are 
bronzy  crimson,  with  yellow  tips,  and  when  fully 
expanded  the  inner  ones  rise  upwards  and  make  the 
bloom  more  than  half  globular.  Flowers  of  it  were 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  them. 

Pear,  Flemish  Beauty. 

The  fruits  of  this  Pear  are  always  of  a  good  average 
size,  even  when  grown  on  old  trees.  Its  popularity  in 
different  countries  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  at  least  seventeen  synonyms.  The  fruit  is  regularly 
Pear-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  but  most  always 
entirely  covered  with  brown-russet,  which  acquires  a 
reddish  hue  on  the  exposed  or  sunny  side.  It  ripens, 
as  a  rule,  in  September,  and  keeps  in  condition  for 
several  weeks  after.  In  order  to  have  it  in  perfect 
condition  as  to  quality,  it  should  be  gathered  before 
being  fully  ripe.  The  flesh  has  a  pale  yellowish  tint, 


and  is  rich,  melting  and  sugary.  The  first  tree  of  it 
coming  under  the  notice  of  pomologists  was  found  in  a 
garden  in  the  village  of  Deftinge,  in  Flanders,  in  181C, 
so  that  the  variety  is  at  least  eighty  years  old  since  it 
fruited,  and  may  even  have  been  of  local  repute  for 
some  years  previously.  Were  it  not  that  it  ripens 
at  a  period  when  many  more  are  in  season  it  would 
certainly  attain  even  greater  popularity  than  it  enjoys 
at  present. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

As  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  called  for  December  9th 
next,  is  doubtless  fixed  for  that  date  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  subscribers  attending  the  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  greatly 
convenience  subscribers  were  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  at  four 
o’clock,  rather  than  at  some  distance  away  in  the  city 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  and  at  an  hour  too  late 
for  the  attendance  of  those  from  the  country.  It  is  a 
little  hard  on  country  subscribers  that  their  convenience 
should  be  made  subservient  to  that  of  a  few  members 
of  the  committee.  The  business  is  certainly  to  be  of  a 
formal  character,  andwill  hardly  evoke  much  discussion  ; 
still,  it  is  evident  that  every  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  subscribers  to  attend.  Really  all 
work  and  lecturing  incidental  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meetings  is  over  by  four  o’clock,  and  the 
Orphan  Fund  meeting  could  be  held  at  once,  thus 
ensuring  a  full  attendance.  If  the  meeting  be  held  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  as  announced,  I  will  wager 
that  not  half-a-dozen  subscribers,  other  than  the 
committee,  attend  ;  and  the  inference  will  be  felt  that 
the  committee  do  not  want  the  subscribers.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  committee  are  bound  to  call  all  their 
meetings  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  wantonly  devised  to  render  the 
attendance  of  subscribers  as  difficult  as  possible. — 
X.  [Oh  dear  no.  Quite  the  reverse.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  institution  the  management  of  which 
works  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  subscribers  than 
that  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  that  in  a 
great  measure  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  offices  in 
connection  with  the  fund  are  honorary,  and  while  that 
is  the  case  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  who  undertake  the  greatest  share  of  the 
■work.  The  principal  executive  officers  must  be 
presentat  such  a  meeting — “Hamlet”  cannot  be  played 
with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  absent — but,  independent 
of  that  consideration,  the  committee  fixed  upon  a  time 
and  place  which  was  believed  to  be  most  convenient  for 
the  greatest  number,  and  had  no  other  motive  what¬ 
ever. — Ed.] 

Sweet-scented  Flowers. 

Being  a  lover  of  my  garden  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
particularly  in  the  evening  and  the  early  morning,  when 
the  air  is— or  should  be— laden  with  the  best  perfume 
of  flowers,  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  some  of  your 
readers  who  know  would  kindly  favour  me  with  a  list 
of  those  plants  and  flowers,  hardy  or  half-hardy,  which 
are  the  best  adapted  to  impart  to  our  home  gardens  this 
peculiar  charm.  We  can  buy  plants  and  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  which  in  form  and  colour  will  make  the  garden 
beautiful,  but  to  know  how  to  produce  the  rich  fragrance 
so  desirable  is  not  so  easily  attainable.  Of  course  we 
all  know  the  Rose,  the  Pink,  the  Carnation,  and  the 
Mignonette,  besides  the  Lavender  bush  and  the 
Southernwood,  but  there  are  many  other  things,  if  we 
did  but  know  them,  that  would  greatly  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  little  Eden. — M.  TF. 

Sweet-scented  Roses. 

The  record  of  the  introduction  of  those  six  deservedly 
popular  Roses  must  be  received  with  pleasure  by  alt 
lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  whilst  reading,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  some  of  our  friends  could 
give  us  a  list  of  the  varieties  valued  for  their  rich  aroma 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  all  those  who  love  the  Rose  for 
its  sweet  scent  as  well  as  for  its  perfection  of  form  and 
richness  of  colour.  You  know  the  old  and  hackneyed 
saying,  almost  a  proverb,  “A  Rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.”  This  would  imply  that  the 
scent  was  one  of  its  most  valued  properties.  But,  alas, 
how  often  do  we  take  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
Rose  and  apply  to  it  the  crucial  test  by  presenting  it  to 
the  organ  of  smell,  and  find  it  almost  or  entirely  void 
of  the  delicious  sweetness  peculiar  to  the  old  Cabbage 
Rose.  How  I  am  of  the  old  school,  and  I  love  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  its  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  to  me 
a  Rose  without  the  Rose  scent  is  deficient  of  its  most 
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valued  property.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  who 
are  of  like  taste,  therefore  if  one  or  more  of  the  lovers 
of  the  Rose  would  favour  us  with  such  a  list  of  Roses 
at  this  season  when  we  wish  to  purchase  stock  for 
next  year’s  blooming,  it  would  confer  a  benefit 
greatly  needed  by  such  as  have  but  few  opportunities 
of  testing  ere  they  order.  Indeed,  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  some  of  our  great  rosarians,  when  compiling 
their  catalogues,  would  insert  a  short  list  selected 
specially  for  this  peculiar  point  of  merit,  it  would  be 
greatly  valued  by  amateur  florists  in  general.  —  IV.  TV. 

Begonias  as  Bedding  Plants. 

With  us  this  year  the  Tuberous  Begonias  have  been 
out  and  out  the  very  best  bedding  plants  we  have  had. 
Beside  them  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  was  not  worth 
looking  at,  and  they  kept  on  in  full  flower  until  the 
27th  October.  We  had  a  little  frost  on  the  26th  and 
they  withstood  that.  This  season  has  been  so  cold  and 
wet  that  I  consider  they  have  been  about  as  severely 
tried  by  it  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  again. — B.  Bell, 
The  Gardens,  Baroncourt,  co.  Tyrone. 

Winter  Moth. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  “  K.  W.”  in  your 
issue  of  November  8th  (p.  154),  respecting  greased 
bands  used  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  winter 
moth  on  Apple  trees,  I  may  say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  do 
not  use  bands.  1  mix  together  a  quantity  of  common 
hair-oil  and  some  soot  into  the  form  of  a  thin  paste, 
and  with  a  brush  I  daub  the  stem  of  the  tree  from  the 
base  to  6  ins.  upwards.  This  will  be  found  fairly 
effective,  and  has  no  apparent  injurious  effect  on  the 
tree.  The  same  mixture  may  be  applied  on  paper 
bands  6  ins.  wide  if  so  desired.  Personally,  however,  I 
prefer  giving  the  trees  frequent  dressings  during  autumn 
and  the  early  spring  months  with  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  solution  : — 2  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1  lb.  of 
sulphur,  and  a  J  peck  of  lime.  Stir  these  ingredients 
well  together  in  eight  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  leave 
it  to  settle  and  cool.  Then  syringe  the  trees  with 
the  clear  liquid,  adding  more  water  when  the  first 
is  used  up. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens, 
Corbridge-on -  Tyne. 

Young  Cabbages  at  Christmas. 

The  early  character  and  the  high-class  quality  of 
Nonpareil  and  Ellam’s  Early  are  well  known.  The 
last  named  is  popular  for  early  spring  use,  and  we  noted 
a  batch  of  both  the  above  the  other  day  in  the  Chiswick 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
They  were  intended  for  spring  use,  and  were  sown  in 
July,  and  planted  out  in  the  last  week  of  August  or  the 
first  of  September.  Owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of 
the  autumn  the  plants  have  made  wonderful  growth, 
and  are  already  hearting  up.  Should  the  weather 
remain  fairly  open  till  Christmas  the  plants  will  make 
nice  Cabbages  by  that  time.  At  present  Ellam’s  Early 
is  distinctly  ahead  of  Nonpareil,  and  of  a  distinctly 
glaucous  colour  ;  while  the  Nonpareil  is  much  greener 
in  the  centre,  and  the  plants  altogether  smaller.  The 
small  size  of  these  Cabbages  allows  of  their  being  planted 
close  together,  so  that  the  most  can  be  made  of  the 
ground.  They  are,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens. 

Chrysanthemum,  Louis  Bcehmer. 

A  fine  bloom  of  this  new  pink  “plume  ”  variety  sent 
from  America  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  which  even  after  its  long 
journey  was  quite  fresh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  outer  florets.  Tbe  bloom  measured  5  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  and  habit 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  florets  is  of  a  bright  rosy  purple,  but  the  reverse  is 
of  a  clear  soft  pink,  so  that  the  variety  may  rightly  be 
described  as  a  pink  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  owing  to  the 
incurved  state  of  the  florets.  The  upper  surface  fades 
considerably  as  the  florets  get  old.  The  bristly  hairs 
on  the  back  of  the  latter  are  slightly  branched,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  a  portion  near  the  apex  of  the 
reverse  surface.  The  centre  was  somewhat  open,  and 
occupied  with  small  yellow  florets  interspersed  with 
a  few  long  ones,  so  that  under  good  cultural  treatment 
the  bloom  would  be  much  fuller.  In  any  case  the 
centre  is  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  incurving  florets. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  quite  distinct  from  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  but  very  pretty,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  a 
race  which  may  yet  become  numerous.  A  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
11th  inst.,  the  opening  day  of  the  Centenary  cele¬ 
bration  exhibition,  held  by  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley.  The  plant  had  -one  stem  and  carried  one 
bloom  only,  but  it  was  notable  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  first  time  that  this  variety  has  been  flowered 
in  this  country. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Birmingham. 

The  thirtieth  annual  exhibition  took  place  on  the  12th 
and  13th  inst.,  and  was  a  marked  success  in  every  way, 
a  very  fine  exhibition,  and  “  crowded  houses”  through¬ 
out.  Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  always  seen 
good  here,  and  for  a  long  number  of  years  the 
Birmingham  growers  have  been  celebrated  for  the  size 
and  quality  of  their  plants.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to 
theRightHon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  wasavery suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor,  taking  the  first  prizes  for  nine  plants 
and  six  plants,  and  second  for  three  Japanese.  Other 
successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  the  gardeners 
to  Sir  Thomas  Martineau,  Mrs.  Marigold,  G.  Cadbury, 
Esq.,  and  others.  Taking  the  plants  in  pots  all  round, 
they  were  a  very  fine  lot  ;  and  the  single  specimen 
Japanese  shown  by  Mr.  Maldrons,  gardener  to  G. 
Cadbury,  Esq.,  a  plant  of  Val  d’Andorre,  was  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  good  cultivation  as  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  this  cultivator’s  first  prize  lot  of  three  Japanese 
were  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Cooper’s  plants  were  very 
fine  samples  of  excellent  cultivation,  and  some  large 
well-flowered  Pompons  were  also  staged. 

Four  grand  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
staged  in  competition  for  the  good  prizes  offered. 
These  were  most  deservedly  admired  and  criticised,  the 
first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  second  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold,  third,  Mr.  C. 
Thomas,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  and  fourth, 
Mr.  Brasiere,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Martineau.  The 
race  was  a  very  close  one  between  the  first  and  second 
prize  lot,  the  third  and  fourth  being  also  a  close 
run.  They  were  all  wonderfully  good. 

Smaller  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  with  ornamental 
plants  and  Ferns,  &c.,  brought  out  six  competitors, 
Mr.  Braden’s  first  prize  lot  having  very  fine  Chry¬ 
santhemum  blooms,  with  a  good  arrangement.  Where 
space  can  be  allowed,  this  plan  of  arrangement  is  com¬ 
mendable,  but  Chrysanthemums  should  predominate, 
the  other  plants  being  used  as  accessories  to  break  up 
the  stiff  and  formal  appearance  of  a  group  of  all 
Chrysanthemums,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  finish  to  the 
outline  of  the  group.  Taking  them  all  round,  they 
were  a  very  pretty  lot  of  groups. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Co.  contributed  handsome  groups  of  Primulas, 
not  for  competition.  Birmingham  has  long  been  famous 
not  only  for  the  superb  varieties  originally  raised  there, 
but  for  the  large,  handsome,  well-grown  specimens  seen 
at  the  various  winter  exhibitions,  and  the  exhibits  are 
so  numerous  as  to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  exhibitions.  Messrs.  Thomson,  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  were  first  for  twelve  and  six  plants 
respectively ;  and  in  the  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  classes, 
Mr.  Cooper,  The  Gardens,  Highbury,  took  first  prizes 
for  six  plants,  and  the  first  of  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons’ 
handsome  special  prizes. 

There  was  an  extensive  and  highly  meritorious 
display  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  about  3,000  blooms 
being  staged.  For  the  society’s  liberal  prizes  of  £20, 
£15,  £10,  and  three  further  prizes  there  were  eighteen 
stands  of  forty-eight  blooms  staged.  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  took  first  prize  with  a  fine 
lot :  second,  Mr.  Blair,  Trentham  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Gould, 
gardener  to  R.  N.  Dale,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.;  fifth,  Mr.  Austin,  The 
Gardens,  Witley  Court  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Coombes,  The 
Gardens,  Himley.  For  twenty-four  (twelve  Japanese 
and  twelve  incurved  blooms),  first,  Mr.  Dale  ;  second, 
Mr.  Watts  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  F.  Hayhurst.  For  eighteen 
incurved,  Mr.  Austin  was  first  ;  and  for  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  Coombes,  The  Gardens,  Himley,  was 
first  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms.  Some  excellent 
Anemone-flowered  stands  were  staged,  notably  the 
first  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Justice,  gardener  to  C.  S. 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  Norton,  near  Worcester.  These  varieties 
were  Madame  Cabrol,  Jeanne  Marty,  Lady  Margaret, 
Dame  Blanche  (two  blooms  of  each),  and  Miss  A. 
Lowe,  R.  Toulaison,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Sabine. 

There  was  a  large  and  first-class  display  of  Apples 
and  Pears  in  the  competing  classes,  and  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  Hereford, 
sent  fine  collections,  not  for  competition.  Grapes,  as 
usual,  were  first  class,  and  a  grand  lot  of  them.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath,  was  first 
for  six  bunches,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Gros  Colmar,  two  bunches  of  each  ;  second,  Mr. 
Goodacre ;  third,  Mr.  II.  F.  Hayhurst.  For  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  several  exhibitors,  first,  Mr. 
Bates,  gardener  to  J  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  with  very  fine 
Gros  Colmar  ;  second,  Alderman  Chaffin  ;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Liney,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Lowe,  Esq.  ;  extra,  to  Mr. 


W.  F.  Wyton,  gardener  to  Major  Bird.  For  three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  first.  Major  Bird,  with 
superbly  finished  and  coloured  Bowood  Muscat.  We 
have  not  space  to  spare  for  a  full  report  of  the  fruit  and 
other  important  features  of  the  show,  so  many  societies 
demanding  notice  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Brighton  and  Hove. — Nov.  1 1th  and  12th. 

This  show  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  “  one  of 
the  best  of  the  season.  ”  This  would  not,  however,  do 
justice  to  the  highly  meritorious  exhibits  in  every 
department.  It  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
all  round  excellence  of  the  productions  brought  together, 
high  cultivation  without  excessive  size  being  the 
characteristic  of  the  plants.  The  cut  blooms  were 
remarkable  both  for  size  and  colour,  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  alike  excellent  and  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  Groups  are  always  a  strong 
feature  at  this  autumn  show,  and  many  a  lesson  might 
be  learnt  by  the  metropolitan  exhibitors  in  this  line 
by  taking  a  look  at  the  styles  here  adopted.  In  the 
large  class,  in  which  a  valuable  Cup  (silver)  was  offered, 
there  were  eight  competitors,  Mr.  J.  Miles  winning 
the  cup  and  first  prize  in  money  with  a  group  superior 
to  anything  we  have  seen  this  season,  the  arrangement 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  being  first  rate  ;  Mr. 
House,  gardener  to  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second.  In  the  smaller  class  Mr.  Fairs,  gardener  to 
R.  Clowes,  Esq.,  Hassocks,  won  with  a  group  which,  on 
the  whole,  deserves  to  be  taken  as  an  example  worthy 
of  more  extended  adoption,  fine  flowers  aud  the  finish 
of  the  group  being  first  rate  ;  Mr.  Collis,  gardener  to 
J.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Brighton,  second.  In  a  class  for  twelve 
plants  (Chrysanthemums),  each  plant  standing  upon 
the  floor,  with  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  &c.,  and  with 
only  one  stick  to  each  plant,  there  was  a  good  com¬ 
petition,  Mr.  Spothswin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Duddell, 
Queen’s  Park,  Brighton,  being  an  excellent  first,  with 
well-flowered  and  very  fresh  and  bright  examples  ;  the 
groundwork  of  this  group  made  it  all  the  more  effective 
through  the  Chrysanthemums  not  being  of  excessive 
size.  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Brighton,  took 
second,  his  plants  being  somewhat  too  large  to  show 
the  groundwork  of  Ferns  forming  the  base. 

Standards  were  particularly  fine,  the  best  coming  from 
Mr.  Trill,  gardener  to  M.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Withdean, 
whose  examples  were  models  of  good  cultivation  ;  Mr. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Burgess  Hill,  second. 
Pyramids,  too,  were  good,  and  here  Mr.  Meachen, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Withdean,  took  the 
first,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Trill — both  lots 
were  good.  Dwarfs  were  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Scott 
securing  the  first  award  and  the  Bronze  Centenary 
Medal  with  fine  plants.  Prizes  were  offered  for  table 
plants,  and  an  excellent  competition  was  the  result  ; 
Mr.  Nutting,  gardener  to  Blundell  Maple,  Esq.,  M.P.,  St. 
Albans,  won  first  place,  and  others  also  showed  good 
examples.  Primulas,  a  strong  feature,  both  singles 
and  doubles,  were  shown  in  first-rate  condition.  Mr, 
"Wickham,  gardener  to  J.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Keymer, 
took  first  for  twelve  of  any  kind,  showing  doubles  and 
semi-doubles  in  first-rate  condition,  they  being  finely- 
coloured  forms.  With  doubles  Mr.  Spottiswood  took 
first  with  extra  large  plants  in  first-rate  style  and 
health,  Mr.  J.  Miles  being  a  very  close  second  with 
rather  smaller  plants. 

Cyclamens  were  shown  in  very  good  condition, 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  West  Brighton,  easily  securing  the  first 
prize.  Mignonette  was,  in  the  winning  exhibits,  in 
very  good  form,  Mr.  Meachen  taking  first,  aud  Mr. 
Bunney  the  second  prize.  Dwarf  Chrysanthemums 
in  small  pots  were  a  noticeable  feature  here,  Mr.  John 
Miles  winning  with  plants  very  dwarf,  having  apparently 
been  struck  in  June  ;  other  good  exhibits  were  staged 
in  this  class. 

Cut  blooms  were  provided  with  classes  to  suit  all 
exhibitors.  The  chief  class  was  that  in  which  a 
challenge  cup  was  offered,  this  being  the  second  year, 
and  which  was  won  at  the  last  show  by  Dir.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Cornstiles,  Winchester,  with  forty-eight  blooms,  equal 
numbersof  incurved  and  Japanese.  This  season  the  same 
gentleman  again  won  the  cup  and  valuable  cash  prize,  the 
cup  thus  becoming  hisown  property,  his  incurved  blooms 
were  a  strong  feature  ;  Mr.  Tenfold,  Leigh  Park 
Gardens,  Havant,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  High 
Cross,  Framfield,  third.  For  twenty-four  incurved, 
Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Dr.  Baber,  Meopliam,  Kent, 
was  first,  with  an  even  lot  of  flowers  of  average  size. 
For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Glen,  garde»er 
to  Mrs.  Montefiore,  staged  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  upon 
a  board  rather  larger  in  size  than  usual  ;  this  set  them 
off  to  far  better  advantage.  In  smaller  classes,  Mr. 
Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  took 
first  for  twelve  incurved  ;  and  Mr.  Hodges,  gardener  to 
S.  C.  Gibbons,  Esq.,  Great  Walstead,  Lindfield,  the 
same  for  twelve  Japanese,  the  latter  class  being 
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exceedingly  well  filled,  and  the  competition  keen. 
For  six  of  one  sort  of  Japanese  Mr.  Glen  staged  some 
marvellous  blooms  of  Stanstead  White,  taking  the  first 
prize  as  well  as  the  Certificate  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  for  their  superior  excellence  ;  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  a  good  second  here  with  extra  blooms  of 
Thunberg.  For  twelve  Pompons  Mr.  Russell,  gardener 
to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Henfield,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
second,  both  showing  well.  Fruit  was  shown  in 
quantity,  the  best  Grapes  comiDg  from  Mr.  Glen,  who 
won  with  Muscats,  and  Mr.  Phillips  with  Gros 
Colmar,  in  their  respective  classes.  Apples  were  best 
shown  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham, and  Pears  by  Mr.  Glen  and 
Mr.  Bunney,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Campion,  Esq,,  Danny 
Park,  the  former  winning  with  dessert  kinds,  and  the 
latter  with  culinary.  The  Pears  were  a  good  class 
throughout,  likewise  the  Apples.  Vegetables  were 
present  in  good  numbers,  in  response  to  special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  other  firms, 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  prizes  brought  out  a  good  competition, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Mantin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Clifford- Brown,  Bolney  ;  Mr.  Phillips  taking  second 
place.  Miscellaneous  productions  were  present  in  good 
numbers,  consisting  of  Apples  from  the  Messrs.  Cheal, 
W.  Balchin,  and  others  ;  plants  and  cut  flowers  from 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  and  cut 
blooms,  &c.,  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Rupert 
Miller,  florist,  Shoreham.  The  committee  of  this 
excellent  society,  with  its  chairman  (Mr.  Millar)  and 
the  indefatigable  secretary  (Mr.  Mark  Linghurst) 
deserve  all  the  success  they  have  achieved  in  making 
this  show  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
season. — J.  H. 

Liverpool. 

The  eleventh  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.  in  the  St.  George’s 
Hall.  The  number  of  entries  was  the  largest  the 
society  has  ever  had.  In  cut  blooms  especially  there 
was  a  great  increase,  some  1,700  blooms  being  entered 
which,  on  the  whole,  were  fully  up  to  the  Liverpool 
standard,  while  the  Japanese  showed  improvement. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  specimen  plant  section, 
the  huge  examples  that  were  generally  staged  with 
such  marked  effect  being  replaced  by  smaller  specimens. 

For  three  trained  plants,  large-flowering,  Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  0.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  the 
only  competitor.  For  four  Pompons,  distinct,  Mr. 
H.  Shone,  gardener  to  R.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Halewood, 
was  first  with  well-bloomed  specimens ;  while  Mr. 
T.  Wilson  had  the  best  single  Pompon,  a  beautiful  plant 
of  the  Anemone-flowered  Marie  Stuart.  For  the  single 
standard,  Mr.  Thomas  Gowen,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  was  first  with  Airs.  George  Glennv. 
The  best  six  untrained  plants  came  from  Mr.  D. 
JiIcKellar,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Steel,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  a 
fine  lot,  the  plants  carrying  from  60  to  150  flowers 
each.  For  the  single  variety  Mr.  McKellar  staged 
a  splendid  plant  of  Prince  of  Wales  with  about  fifty 
flowers. 

For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  60  sq.  ft. ,  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  G.  Bateson,  Allerton, 
had  a  very  fine  bank  of  distinct  and  grand  blooms. 
For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  in  flower, 
Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  J.P. , 
Woolton,  took  the  lead  with  Thrinax  elegans,  Croton 
Mortefontainensis,  fine  colour  ;  Anthurium  Andre- 
anum,  Cypripedium  insigne,  &c.  The  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Wavertree  ;  the  Orchids  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  West  Derby  :  the 
Cyclamens  of  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Gee,  Esq., 
Allerton  ;  the  Mignonette  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Johns,  and  the 
Poinsettias  of  Mr.  Coates,  gardener  10  W.  H.  Verdin, 
Esq.,  Winsford,  also  deserve  mention  for  their  fine 
quality. 

The  premier  class  of  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  cut  blooms,  brought 
out  eight  competitors,  who  made  up  a  magnificent 
array  of  fine  flowers,  notwithstanding  that  in  most 
of  the  collections  the  flowers  were  too  crowded  to  show 
them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  post  of  honour 
was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Major  H. 
J.  Robinson,  Woolton,  with  as  grand  a  collection  as 
has  ever  been  staged  in  Liverpool ;  Mr.  G.  Burden, 
gardener  to  G.  Coekburn,  Esq.,  Oxton,  being  second  ; 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener 
to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Allerton,  fourth.  The  best  eighteen 
incurved,  distinct,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Brantingham, 
gardener  to  W.  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  Aigburth;  and  Mr.  C. 
Osborne  had  the  best  twelve  incurved.  For  eighteen 
Japanese,  Mr.  G.  Eaton  took  the  lead  amongst  twelve 
competitors  with  a  fine  even  stand,  remarkable  for 
their  freshness  and  depth.  For  six  Japanese,  distinct, 
Mr.  J,  Watson  had  the  finest  out  of  ten  lots.  The 
other  classes  were  all  well  contested. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  fruit  in  most  of  the 
classes,  and  a  good  average  level  of  quality  prevailed 
throughout.  Mr.  Bennett,  Rhug  Gardens,  Corwen, 
sent  the  best  collection  of  fruit,  and  the  best  Pines. 
Mr.  Barker,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Itaynes,  Esq.,  Rockferry," 
had  the  finest  Alicantes  ;  Mr,  Scriss,  Prince’s  Pali,  the 
best  Barbarossas ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Wytton,  Garst’ang, 
the  finest  Muscats.  The  last  named  also  showed  the 
best  four  bunches  distinct.  Dessert  Apples  and  Pears 
were  very  well  shown,  but  call  for  no  special  comment. 
The  staging  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
White,  Mr.  G.  Blackmore,  and  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  the 
secretary,  and  gave  complete  satisfaction. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

TAINIA  SESSILIFOLIA,  Nov.  Sp. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttle  worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  some 
specimens  of  a  Tainia  which  does  not  agree  with  any 
other  known  species,  and  I  therefore  propose  to 
describe  it  as  being  new.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small, 
oblong,  tetragonal,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  fur¬ 
rowed  when  old,  and  one  to  two-leaved.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  sessile,  plicate,  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
dark  green,  with  three  strong  ribs  along  the  central 
portion,  and  numerous  more  slender  veins  ;  they  are 
about  12  ins.  long,  and  narrowed  to  the  base.  The 
flower  scape  arises  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
is  racemose,  and  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  long.  The  bracts 
are  ovate,  acute,  and  three  to  five-nerved.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  of  medium  size,  and  greenish  white. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  lanceolate,  acuminate  or  almost 
caudate,  three-nerved  from  the  base,  with  two  to  three 
more  slender  ones  upward,  and  adnate  to  the  foot  of 
the  column,  forming  a  short  mentum  or  chin  ;  the 
upper  sepal  is  narrower  and  free  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  like  the  upper  sepal,  but  narrower  and 
shorter,  with  similar  venation.  The  lip  is  erect,  three- 
lobed,  and  narrowed  to  the  base,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  apex  of  the  foot  of  the  column  ;  three  strong 
brown  ridges  run  along  the  centre  from  base  to  apex. 
The  lateral  lobes  are  short,  ovate,  obtuse,  and  clasp  the 
column  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  spreading,  subulate,  acu¬ 
minate,  with  five  longitudinal  ridges.  The  column  is 
short  for  the  genus  and  slightly  curved.  The  anther  cap 
is  didymous,  but  not  horned  as  in  some  of  the  species. 
The  eight  pollinia  are  arranged  in  a  double  series  of  four 
each,  and  are  quite  characteristic.  The  ovary  is  clavate 
and  acutely  trigonous,  or  even  alate,  with  undulated 
wings. 

The  six  or  seven  hitherto  described  species  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  southern  China,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  present  species  was  imported  from 
Java,  coming  from  a  collection  of  plants  cultivated  in  a 
garden  there,  but  amongst  them  were  plants  from 
Borneo  and  other  East  Indian  islands,  so  that  the 
precise  habitat  of  this  species  cannot  at  present  be 
determined.  The  most  marked  distinctions  between  it 
and  other  species  consist  in  the  two  sessile,  not  stalked 
leaves,  and  in  the  short  column.  The  species  of  Tainia 
generally  are  neither  showy  nor  of  any  great  commercial 
value. — J.  Fraser. 

Calanthes  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

A  few  of  these  beauties  and  rarities  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  are  now  making  a  great  display  in  the  Orchid 
houses.  The  following  are  in  beautiful  bloom  now  ; — • 
Calanthe  rosea,  rosy  sepals  and  petals,  white  centre  ; 
C.  Sedeni,  deep  rosy  red,  purple  eye ;  C.  Yeitchii 
lactea,  a  pure  white  with  two  spikes  ;  C.  V.  splendens, 
very  rich  deep  rosy  colour ;  C.  Burfordensis,  very  deep 
crimson-purple;  C.  bella,  rose,  white  lip,  centre  purple; 
C.  nivea,  pure  white  with  faint  yellow  centre  ;  C. 
porphyrea,  a  little  beauty,  deep  crimson,  Limatodes- 
shape  flower.  I  may  add  that  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  of 
the  deep  rosy  strain,  and  is  just  developing  its  spikes 
which  will  be  most  acceptable. — Calanthe. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum. 

In  the  gardens  at  Swanswell,  Coventry,  the  residence 
of  J.  Powers,  Esq.,  some  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
free-flowering  Cypripedium  are  now  blooming  in  the 
Orchid  houses.  One  variety  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
purplish  dorsal  sepal  and  dark  shining  pouch  ;  this  has 
some  thirty-eight  blooms  upon  it.  Another  variety  is 
a  much  larger  flower,  and  produces  several  twin-flowered 
stems  ;  this  has  a  large  dorsal  sepal,  white,  with  a 
purple  line  in  the  centre,  and  the  pouch  is  yellowish 
green.  This  specimen  produces  thirty-six  blooms  in 
perfection.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  gardener,  grows  them 
remarkably  well. — Cypripedium. 

Odontoglossum  Duvi vieranum. 

The  sepals  of  this  plant  are  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
keeled,  and  yellow,  blotched  transversely  with  tawny 
brown  on  the  lower  half.  The  petals  are  oblong-ovate, 
acute  and  revolute  at  the  tip,  yellow  and  spotted  with 
tawny  brown  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  triangular 
acuminate,  revolute  at  the  tip,  creamy  white,  and 
blotched  all  over  with  tawny  brown,  having  a  large 
prominent  blotch  of  the  same  colour  on  each  side  of  the 
bilobed  crest.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  bright  green, 
and  the  ovate  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  compressed.  The 
ascending  flower  spikes  bear  about  six  or  seven  blooms 
each.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  M.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  when  he  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  it. 


Odontoglossum  Ncezlianum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  plant  shown  under  this  name  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  M. 
Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  were  ovate,  compressed; 
and  the  ascending  flower  stems  were  sometimes 
branched.  The  flowers  are  small  and  scarlet,  with 
elliptic,  acute  sepals,  and  broader  petals.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  is  adnate  to  the  column,  and  the  middle  lobe 
is  three-toothed,  with  a  four-toothed  crest  at  its  base. 
The  column  is  scarlet,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  top. 

A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  the  plant. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Eyermanianum. 

This  hybrid  was  raised  by  fertilising  C.  Spicerianum 
with  the  pollen  of  C.  barbatum  grandiflorum.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  narrowed  either  way,  light  green, 
marbled  with  a  darker  hue,  and  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  long. 
The  scape  is  one-flowered  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
The  upper  sepal  is  nearly  orbicular,  revolute  at  the  sides, 
and  white  suffused  with  purple,  and  having  darker 
veins  ;  the  upper  part  is  pure  white,  while  the  base  is 
green.  The  petals  are  linear-oblong,  dull  brown, 
shining,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  and  dotted  with  black  at 
the  base.  The  lip  is  very  large  and  purple,  like  the 
male  parent.  The  staminode  is  semi-lunate,  toothed 
in  the  wide  notch  and  violet-purple.  A  plant  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Antigone- 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Lawrenceanum 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  C.  niveum.  The  leaves 
are  short,  oblong,  and  beautifully  marked  with  a  deep 
green  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground.  The  scape  about 
12  ins.  high  is  one-flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  broad 
and  ovate-rotund,  white  suffused  with  darker  veins, 
and  having  a  few  green  veins  near  the  base.  The 
petals  are  nearly  horizontal,  oblong-spathulate,  ciliated 
with  black  hairs  on  both  edges,  and  rose-coloured, 
dotted  with  black  in  lines,  especially  near  the  base. 
The  lip  is  large  and  creamy  white,  heavily  suffused 
with  rosy  purple  near  the  mouth  in  front.  The  stami¬ 
node  is  lunate,  with  a  tooth  in  the  notch,  pubescent 
and  rosy,  reticulated  with  green  veins.  It  was  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  it. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

We  are  striving  now  as  opportunity  offers  to  get  the 
Orchid  houses  and  their  contents  thoroughly  cleaned 
through,  so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  light  obtainable  during  the  dull  months  of 
the  year,  and  as  there  is  but  very  little  re-potting  to  be 
done  just  now,  it  affords  more  opportunity  to  overhaul 
thoroughly  all  the  plants,  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
baskets.  Our  practice  is  to  first  clean  the  plants  by 
sponging,  and  then  put  stakes  to  support  new  bulbs,  or 
to  replace  such  as  are  useless.  The  plants  are  cleared  off 
the  stage  until  one  side  or  a  section  is  free,  after  which 
we  syringe  the  roof-glass,  woodwork,  and  walls  under 
the  stages  with  water  in  which  is  enough  Hudson’s 
Extract  or  soda  to  ease  the  dirt,  together  with  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin  to  two  gallons  of  water.  After 
cleaning  out  the  laps  of  the  glass,  the  woodwork,  glass 
and  stages  are  scrubbed  and  syringed  down,  the  shell, 
shingle  or  spar  is  washed,  and  all  made  clean  and 
ready  for  the  clean  plants  and  pots  to  stand  on. 

By  doing  the  houses  one  at  a  time  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  being  in  confusion  all  over  the  place  at  the 
same  time,  besides  getting  through  the  work  more 
comfortably.  The  mixture  of  soap  and  paraffin  quickly 
dislodges  any  insects  or  eggs  which  may  lurk  in  cracks 
or  crevices,  but  care  is  required  in  using  the  syringe  so 
that  the  plants  are  not  splashed  with  it,  or  the 
consequences  may  be  serious. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana  makes  the  flowering  house 
cheerful  just  now,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  odour  while 
a  plant  or  two  of  Trichosma  suavis  are  in  flower,  as 
well  as  the  sweet-scented  Oncidium  tigrinum,  or  a 
spike  or  two  of  Vanda  suavis,  to  give  a  spicy  scent  to 
the  house.  Trichosma  suavis  thrives  best  in  the  cool 
house,  and  should  not  be  over-potted  ;  a  pdaut  in  a 
6-in.  pot,  producing  six  or  eight  flower  spikes,  being 
quite  enough  to  scent  a  fair-sized  house. 

Cattleyas  of  the  various  sections  now  at  rest  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  for  where  young  growths 
of  C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana  start  in  the  winter  months 
they  only  weaken  themselves,  without  any  prospect 
of  making  flowering  bulbs.  CAVarneri  is  now  pushing 
its  young  growths,  and  will  continue  to  grow  steadily 
through  the  winter,  but  should  be  watered  very  sparingly 
for  a  long  time  yet,  or  it  will  probably  shirk  flowering, 
and  so  cause  disappointment. —  IV .  P. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


Apples  Cankered. — T.  Pett :  Some  of  the  varieties  you 
mention  are  of  weakly  constitution  and  very  liable  to  canker, 
so  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  hearing  of  their  doing  badly  in 
your  heavy  soil.  In  the  first  place  you  speak  of  their  being 
trained  as  espaliers,  that  is,  with  the  branches  horizontal. 
Now  we  do  not  approve  of  Apple  trees  of  any  kind  being  trained 
in  that  way  if  it  can  be  helped,  much  less  those  weakly  growing 
kinds.  We  should  grow  them  on  the  bush  system,  or  train 
them  in  the  fan  shape,  so  as  to  give  the  branches  an  ascending 
direction.  Secondly,  we  are  afraid  they  are  planted  too  deep  in 
such  heavy  soil.  It  is  probable  that  the  holes  with  the 
concreted  bottom  act  as  basins  for  the  retention  of  moisture. 
The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  putting  in  plenty  of  drains  and 
keeping  them  near  the  surface.  Then,  again,  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  very  wet,  we  should  raise  slight  mounds  on  which  to 
plant  the  trees,  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface  ;  and  to 
encourage  root  development  near  the  surface,  we  should  mulch 
them  with  fairly  well-rotted  farm-yard  manure.  The  practice  of 
putting  turf  in  the  holes  is  a  good  one,  but  we  should  not  put  it 
very  deeply  down  in  heavy,  clayey,  or  wet  soils. 

Apple  Trees,  Fig,  &c. — 31.  McL  :  1,  We  do  not  know  what 
is  the  average  bearing  life  of  an  Apple  tree  on  the  paradise 
stock.  2,  Most  usually  raised  from  layers.  3,  There  must  be  some 
mistake,  you  cannot  have  got  the  right  variety. 

Books. — Beauregard :  Les  Orchidees,  by  Lewis  Castle,  published 
by  F.  &  R.  Buyck,  15,  Rue  de  la  Tour  Rouge,  Ghent. 

Cart  Grease  for  the  Winter  Moth.— Campanula:  Ordinary 
cart  grease,  if  good,  is  considered  the  best  substance  that  can  be 
obtained  for  applying  to  the  stems  of  Apple  trees,  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  moth,  and  is  less  dangerous  to  the  stems  than 
if  tar  were  mixed  with  it.  The  fault  evidently  lies  with  the 
paper  you  use.  Grease-proof  paper,  or  what  is  known  as 
Willesden  waterproof  paper, would  meet  your  case.  The  band  o^ 
grease  should  be  S  ins.  wide  and  of  considerable  thickness,  to 
prevent  its  drying  up  too  rapidly,  and  should  be  examined  every 
few  days,  and  certainly  once  a  week  ;  because  if  the  moths  are 
numerous,  they  will  so  cover  up  the  grease  in  places,  that  other 
individuals  will  get  over  their  backs  and  up  the  tree.  You  must 
attend,  therefore,  to  removing  the  insects  and  renewing  the 
grease.  To  prevent  the  grease  from  running  down  on  to  the 
hark,  the  paper  band  should  be  considerably  wider  than  the 
grease,  the  latter  being  put  towards  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper. 

Eggs  on  Apple  Tree. — Campanula :  The  small  black  eggs  so 
densely  arranged  near  the  buds  on  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
of  your  Apple  trees,  are  those  of  the  Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  Mali), 
which  will  hatch  out  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves 
unfold,  and  cripple  them  before  they  get  fully  expanded,  causing 
them  to  roll  backwards,  forming  hiding  places  for  the  insect. 
The  leaves  also  turn  yellow  and  red,  by  which  you  readily 
recognise  what  enemy  is  at  work.  The  insects  are  quite  black 
in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer,  but  succeeding 
generations  become  red  and  pink,  and  finally  green  about 
■midsummer.  You  can  prevent  the  pest  from  attaining  a  strong 
footing  by  pruning  away  all  useless  shoots  and  burning  them 
immediately  to  destroy  the  eggs.  Clean  infested  shoots  that 
cannot  be  spared  with  a  hard  half-worn  brush  dipped  in  a  lather 
of  Gishurst  Compound,  or  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap,  making  sure 
that  you  remove  all  the  eggs  thanxan  be  detected.  Then  again 
in  spring,  remove  all  curled  leaves  on  their  first  appearance,  to 
prevent  the  insect  from  spreading. 

Holly  and  Box.— Stella :  Holly  branches  cut  now  and 
heeled  in,  would  no  doubt  retain  their  leaves,  but  they  would 
hardly  be  presentable  for  decorative  purposes.  Box  planted 
now  without  many  roots,  would  do  fairly  well  if  the  weather 
does  not  come  on  too  severe. 

Names  of  Fruits. — S.  -/.,  Shrcwsfoiry :  Grange’s  Pearmain. 
J.  J. :  Royal  Somerset.  J.  Potten :  Not  known  to  us  ;  a  worth¬ 
less  variety.  J.  W. :  1,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  2,  not  recognised  ; 
3  and  4,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  ;'5,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  6,  Yerulam 
7,  Cliaumontelle. 

Names  of  Plants. — Stella :  Eupatorium  odoratum. 

Plants  for  Cut  Bloom.— Staffordshire :  We  presume  that 
you  do  not  desire  to  omit  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  from  your  list,  as  they  practically  represent  two  of  the 
most  abundant  and  easily  accessible  classes  of  plants  during  the 
dull  month  of  November,  particularly  Chrysanthemums. 
There  is  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers  to  be  had 
out-of-doors  in  November,  although  berry-bearing  plants  are 
fairly  plentiful,  including  Hollies,  Cotoneasters,  Pernettyas, 
Crataegus  pyracantha  and  other  species.  Greenhouse  plants 
which  you  may  turn  to  account  are  Salvia  splendens,  S. 
involucrata  Betheli,  S.  azurea  grandiflora  (S.  Pitcheri),  S. 
rutilans,  Bouvardias,  Marguerites,  Epacris,  Eupatorium 
odoratum,  Cytisus  racemosuS,  Cannas,  Begonia  Knowsleyana, 
Viburnum  tinus,  Libonia  floribunda,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii. 
and  others  of  similar  character.  To  grow  some  of  these  success¬ 
fully,  such  as  Sericographis  and  Libonia,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  you  to  possess  a  warm  pit  or  two  in  which  to  grow 
them  on.  We  refrain  from  giving  the  best  twelve  plants, 
choosing  rather  to  name  some  from  which  you  may  select  what 
would  most  suit  your  taste. 

Communications  Received.— Standon  (next  week).— W.  D. — 
Watford— J.  W.— G.  F.— W.  P.  R.— H.  H.— D.  P.  L.— J.  S  — 
S.  &  S.— W.  N.— L.  C.— H.  N.— G.  F.  W. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  &  Son,  LaDgport. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Gladioli. 

W.  Harris  Thompson,  Union  Bridge, 'Pemberton,  Lancashire. 
—Select  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee.— Catalogue  of  Roses, 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

Thomas  Lazton,  Bedford. — Novelties  and  Choice  Varieties  of 
Seeds  and  Roots. 

Stuart  &  Hein,  Kelso. — Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  17  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,?Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  S.E.,  report  trade  in  better 
Clover  seeds  slow.  White  Clover  and  Alsike  are  held 
for  higher  figures.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil  unchanged. 
Rye  Grasses,  Mustard,  and  Rape  steady. 

- - - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  19  Hi. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  Trims..  4  0  SC  Narciss,  Paper  white 

Asters . 12  buns.  4  0  9  0  (French)  doz.  behs.  4  0  9  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 - (English),  bun.  1  0  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0  2  0  Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  16 
Chrysanthemum,  — scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 

12  blms.  1  0  3  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  12  0  Pyrethrum,  doz.  behs.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per  dozen  4  0  6  0  Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  0  4  0 


Gardenias,  12  blooms.  —  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10  —  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  — Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 


doz.  sprays  10  16  Stephanotis,  12  sprays  3  0  6  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0  Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  4  0  6 
Lilium,  various,  12 his.  2  0  6  0  Violets  (Fnch.), Panne 
MaidenhairFem,12bns.4  0  9  0  per  bunch  2  6  3  6 

Marguerites,  12 bun.  3  0  6  0  —  —  dark  .  16  26 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0  — English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Ferns, invar. .perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Bouvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Hydrangea  ..perdoz.  9  0  24  0 

Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Erica,  various  . .  4oz.  12  0  IS  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Evergreens, invi .  ,,doz.6  0  24  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
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Horticultural  Exhibitions  190 
Oak,  Knap  Hill  Scarlet  . .  187 
Odontoglossum  Duvivier- 

anum .  1S9 

OdontoglossumNoezlianum  1S9 
Orchid  Growers’  Calendar  189 

Palm  nursery,  a .  186 

Pear,  Flemish  Beauty  ....  1ST 
Potatos  and  the  Disease  . .  187 

Primroses,  blue .  ISO 

Roses,  sweet-scented .  1S7 

Royal  Fern,  the .  1S1 

Tainia  sessilifolia  .  189 

Winter  Moth,  the  .  1SS 


VIOLIN. 


Magnificent  Concert  Solo  Violin.  Copy  of  Nicolas  Amati. 
Perfectly  sound,  very  handy.  Splendid  rich  carrying  tone,  suit 
Lady,  Gentleman  or  any  Violinist.  First-class  baize-lined, 
lock-up  box,  grand  bow.  resin,  music.  OWNER  REQUIRES 
CASH,  SACRIFICE  LOT  for  14s.  6d.  Pm  chaser  will  always 
be  fond  of  this  spleDdid  instrument.  POSITIVELY  A  GIFT. 


Mrs  W UIIRSTHOIISE 


OPPOSITE  CLUB , 

VIRQUFI  F  A  I  FRFTDN 


J3  2  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  FREE. 


To  introduce  our  fine  work,  if  you  will  send  us  a  good  photo 
of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  we  will  make  you  a 
fine  life-size  £2  Pastel  Portrait  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  The  only 
return  desired  of  you  will  he  that  you  show  our  work  to  your 
friends  and  assist  us  in  securing  orders,  also  that  you  guarantee 
to  have  the  picture  suitably  framed,  so  that  the  work  will  show 
to  advantage.  Write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly  on  the 
hack  of  the  photo  you  wish  done,  and  send  it  at  once.  It  wij 
he  safely  returned. —  Address,  F.  CARR  A  Co.,  37,  Warwick 
Street,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ..  ..per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lh.  0  4  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages  ....perdoz.  1  6  20  Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  hunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d. 


Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 1-sieve 

Currant,  black, "isieve 

—  red . 1-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  65  0  70  0 
Peaches. .. .per  dozen  3  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  1  sieve 


NOTICE  TO  GARDENERS. 

IF  you  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  your  profession  and 
out-distance  all  competitors  ;  if  you  want  to  take 
head  prizes  at  your  shows  ;  if  you  want  your  flowers 
and  vegetables  to  be  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all, 
then  you  must  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and 
success  is  certain  ;  RAPHAEL’S  Almanac  will  tell  you 
the  exact  days  and  hours  to  do  this,  and  if  you  follow 
the  instructions  given  your  success  is  sure. 


“  Sir, — Your  Hints  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners  are  to  the  point, 
and  should  he  followed  by  all  who  wish  to  get  the  most  paying 
crops  in  these  queer  times,  for  instance,  the  past  year  was  bad 
for  Onions  all  over  the  country ;  we  grow  a  considerable 
quantity  (being  Market  Gardeners),  and  sowed  our  seed  at  the 
time  stated,  and  our  crop  was  the  finest  we  have  ever  grown,  the 
same  with  several  other  vegetables." 

Another  says : — “  I  put  some  Peas  in  on  one  of  the  days  you 
named  and  had  a  splendid  crop,  also  some  Potatos  which 
yielded  well.” 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Anthracite  Coal.  park 

W.  H.  Essery  . 

192 

United  Anthracite  Collrs. 

192 

Auction  Sales. 

Pope  &  Sons  . 

ITS 

Protheroe  &  Morris  . 

ITS 

J.  C.  Stevens  . 

ITS 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  . 

177 

Dicksons  . 

179 

H.  English  . 

178 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 

177 

Silberrad  &  Son . 

177 

R .  Smith  &  Co . 

ITS 

R. Sydenham  . 

179 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Son  . 

177 

Cannell  &  Sons  . 

192 

B.  R.  Cant  . 

17S 

Dobbie  &  Co . 

177 

Chrysanthemums. 

W.  Etherington . 

177 

H.  J.  Jones  . 

179 

J.  Laing  &  Sons . 

179 

Pitcher  &  Manda  . 

179 

G.  Stevens  . 

177 

Climbers. 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 

ITS 

Cut  Flowers. 

H.  English  . 

ITS 

Ferns. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead . 

179 

H.  English  . . 

ITS 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co . 

ITS 

P.  B.  O’Kelly  . 

177 

Smith . 

177 

Florists’  Flowers. 

E.  S.  Dodwell . 

179 

H.  English  . 

ITS 

Fruit  Trees,  &e. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 

177 

Dicksons’  . . 

ITS 

Gardener  . 

177 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  . 

177 

Hugh  Low  &  Co . 

179 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses 

J.  Laing  &  Sons . 

179 

J.  Le  Cornu  &  Son . 

179 

R.  Neal . 

17S 

T.  Rivers  &  Son . 

179 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 

173 

Garden  Sundries.  &c. 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst .. 
G.  Murray . 

177 

177 

Osman  &  Co . 

192 

Ponkey  Potteries  . 

192 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 

17S 

Stott  . 

192 

•T.  Taylor  &  Sou . 

177 

( ’.  G.  Warne . 

192 

Willesden  Paper  &  Canvas 

Works  . 

192 

Hardy  Plants. 

F.  English  . 

178 

Lane  . 

177 

H.  May . 

179 

Heating  Apparatus,  page 

Standard  Speciality  Co...  192 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  191 

C.  Toope  &  Co .  192 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  177 

W.  Cooper  .  192 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  192 

J.  Gray .  177 

Hayward  .  177 

Mellowes  &  Co .  177 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  177 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  177 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  177 
Gishurst  Compound  ......  177 

E.  H.  Kendall .  177 

Nicotine  Soap  .  177 

Picrena .  192 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  177 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  177 

Miscellaneous. 

F.  Carr  &  Co .  190 

Epps’  Cocoa .  192 

W.  Foulsham  &  Co .  190 

Gishurstine .  177 

Mrs.  Hursthouse  .  190 

A.  Outram  .  192 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets.  177 

Orchids. 

Horsman  &  Co .  177 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  17S 

P.  McArthur  .  177 

J.  Stevenson  .  177 

Roses. 

G.  W.  Boothby  .  177 

B.  R.  Cant  .  17S 

H.  English  .  177 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  17S 

H.  May .  179 

W.  Rumsey .  177 

S.  Spooner  &  Sons .  179 

Seeds. 

P.  McArthur  .  177 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  178 

Sutton  &  Sons .  177 

R.  Sydenham  .  179 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  177 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  17S 

Strawberries. 

T.  Laxton .  177 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  179 

Trees. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  177 

R.  Neal .  17S 

Vines. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  179 

Liverpool  Horticultural 
Co . ITS 


Get  the  Almanac  at  once  ;  it  contains  information  and 
guidance  for  all.  104  pages.  Price  6d..  post  free  7d. 
W.  FOULSHAIV1  &.  Co.,  4,  Pilgrim  St.,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  above  Fund  will  be  held  at  the 
Cannon  Stp.eet  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  December  9th 
prox.,  at  6  o’clock  p.m.,  to  transact  the  following 
business  : — 

(1.)  To  change  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  financial 
year  from  July  1st  to  January  1st;  (2)  to  change  the 
date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  from  the  month  of  July  to 
February  ;  and  (3)  to  place  on  the  Fund  the  following 
children  — the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last 
election — as  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Deal, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee : — 

Alfred  Henry  Budd  Mary  Grieve 

Winifred  Jones  Evan  Evans  Kinch 

Sydney  Alfred  Offer  Francis  Thos.  Pragnell 
Arthur  Henry  Rowland. 

Resolutions  will  be  proposed  for  adoption  embodying 
the  following  alterations  in  the  Rules  : — 

In  Rule  III.,  to  substitute  “31st  December’’  for  “30th  of  June.” 
in  Rule  IS.,  fourth  line,  to  substitute  “December”  for  “June.” 
In  Rule  X.,  second  line,  to  substitute  “February”  for  “July." 

(By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee) 

A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Nov.  18th,  1899. 

SMYTH’S 
GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  f  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes  out 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

jist,  free  by  post. 


21. 


w.  Q*  8MOTH, 

GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


November  29,  1890. 
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ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 


CHARLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS. 

HEATON,  BRADFORD,  and  213,  PARK  ROAD,  CLAPHAM,  S.W., 

Have  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  constantly  receiving  fresh 
importations.  An  inspection  respectfully  solicited. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 

Hr.  Dodwell's  List  of  Specialties  for  Season  1S90-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  bad  on  application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  Z,  SONS 

!CR^f¥FRUITTREES 

U  LUO  LI  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy 
HIGS  YISW  JERSEY. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books, 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


sSONS; 


OF 


-“III  IK™ 

BE  ST  y  U  JL  y  U  RATES. 

. . iiiirWiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiuiiiiiiimmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  'TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  384. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

. . ii|i,|,|i||,i|,i,i,,ii|,|nniiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiil||||„iiiii,|„„|||i,|||||„|,l„l„|„l,„(|||||f| 

DiCKSONSordiHESTER 


Fruit  trees— fruit  trees. 


LAING’S  LARGE  GOLLEOTIONS 


FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

!rrr  Are.  exceptionally  fine  this  season  ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS 

§ccd,  'gplant,  'gSulb,  §■  TErcc  gitcrchantA. 

FOREST  HILT,  LONDON,  S.F. 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED.  Any  which  fail  under  fair 
treatment  replaced  next  season  at  half  price. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  I  GAME  TO  CROW  BOLBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  been  sent  to  all  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
will  please  send  Post  Card. 


dUESJSbK.JAlMCCEl  OFFER. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  up  parcels  of  Bulbs,  value  £1,  £2, 
£5,  or  £10  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  as  formerly,  to  those  who 
leave  the  selection  to  me,  merely  saying  if  they  prefer  mostly 
Tulips  or  Hyacinths,  also  if  for  indoor  or  outdoor  decoration. 

S  MAK E  THIS  LIBERAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  effect  an  early  clearance  to  make  room  for  Lily  of 
the  Valley  crowns  and  clumps,  Spira-a  japoniea,  .Spiraea  palmata, 
Spiraea  compacta  mnltiflora  new).  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lilium 
rubrum,  album,  roseum,  Knetzeri,  longiflorum,  and  other 
varieties  which  will  arrive  shortly  ;  also  Gladioli. 

Also  a  choice  shipment  of 

Direct  from  the  growers  ill  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  be  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices:  About  9  ius.  round,  6d.  each,  os. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9rf.  each,  7s.  6 d.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins',  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 

Send  for  fall  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  and  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting . 

All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and  GUIDE  before 
purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Ready  in  December,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Roses  i  roses  i  i  roses  i  i  i— henry 

MAY  offers  the  following  strong  well-rooted  plants, 
package  and  carriage  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials  and  re-orders.  Send  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  tine  bushy  well-rooted  plants,  (is. 
dozen  ;  50  for  22s.  6 d.  ;  40s.  per  100.  Roses,  Tea-scented,  grand 
well-rooted  plants,  10s.  dozen  ;  50  for  35s.  Climbing  Roses,  9s. 
dozen.  All  the  above  in  leading  sorts.  Hollyhocks,  fine  mixed, 
5s.  dozen.  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  scarlet  and  white,  2s.  6d. 
dozen.  Geum  coecineum,  2s.  dozen.  Carnation  Grenadin, 
scarlet,  4s.  dozen.  Forget-me-not  Aipestris  Victoria,  2s.  dozen. 
Antirrhinum,  line  striped,  Is.  6d.  dozen.  Violets,  good  clumps, 
double  blue,  os.  dozen.  Wallflowers  in  variety,  Is.  per  score. 
Polyanthus,  grand  strain,  2s.  dozen.  Arabis,  white,  Is.  dozen. 
Sweet  Williams,  Is.  per  score.  Brompton  Stocks,  Is.  dozen.— 
Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale. 


ROSES  I  ROSES!!  ROSES!!! 

1  T)  for  6s. ;  50  for  20-s.,  leading  varieties  in 

X  rff  cultivation  ;  grand  bushy  plants.  Packing  free.  Cash 
with  order. 

S.  gPOQMEE  Sc  SOMS, 
ROSE  GROWERS, 


KLUGsrlE-iE  ILOl®"  Sz  <C©. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders  :- 

APPLES-Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed' 
Pyramids.  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLE1CH  PR0LI FIC-Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large-  Quality  Good— Trices  Moderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLESEX. 


SPECIAL  e'O’XzTUSXE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Slock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

Our  Collection  is  now  on  view, 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 
Railway  Stations  : 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 

THE  NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 

The  Publisher  of  The  Gardening  World  can 
now  supply  copies  of  the  Portraits  of  the 
Officers  of  this  Society,  beautifully  printed  on 
thick,  toned  paper  (If  ins.  x  10  ins.),  and 
suitable  for  framing.  Sent  securely  by  post 
for  2J  each. 

tf,  Catherine  Street,.  Strand,  W.C. 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  1st. — Bulb  Sales  at  Piotheroc  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  December  2nd.- -Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protlieioe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  December  3rd. — Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  4th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  5th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  December  6th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  _ 


For  index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  206. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29lh,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Show  Season. — At  length,  the  show 
season  of  the  year  1890  is  over.  Ere 
now  committees  have  squared  their  accounts, 
and  taken  stock  of  gains  and  losses.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  have  totted  up  their  winnings,  some  of 
them  considerable ;  and  the  scribes  of  the 
press,  having  furnished  full,  if  perhaps  some¬ 
times  monotonous  reports  of  the  shows,  have 
now  to  seek  for  .  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
wherewith  to  feed  their  flocks  of  readers. 
After  all  it  is  not  the  auditing  of  the  societies’ 
accounts,  the  wins  of  the  exhibitors,  nor  the 
troubles  of  newspaper  scribes  which  present 
the  chief  matter  for  concern  to  us.  The 
question  is,  after  all,  What  have  the  season’s 
shows  done  for  horticulture  1  This  is  a  point 
of  view  which  is  far  too  little  regarded  in 
taking  stock  of  the  year’s  work  in  gardening. 

Possibly  many  of  our  readers  will  reply 
that  horticulture  has  materially  benefited. 
We  shall  he  pleased  to  find  such  is  the  case. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  exhibitor  would 
always  keep  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  the 
matter  in  the  background,  and  would  not  force 
them  into  the  sight  of  the  public.  These  are 
powerful  aids  to  the  production  of  shows,  hut 
the  less  prominent  the  prizes  are,  or  the 
sometimes  mercenary  aims  of  exhibitors,  the 
better.  It  would  be  well  if  the  general 
public  were  induced  to  believe  that  gardeners 
competed  at  shows  chivalrously  for  honour 
and  not  for  lucre. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  blind  our 
eyes  to  this  latter  aspect  of  the  question — we,  as 
indeed  do  all  behind  the  scenes,  understand 
that  were  there  no  prizes  there  would  he  no 
shows ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
the  fact  so  patent,  and  if  the  public  gave  ex¬ 
hibitors  more  credit  for  chivalry  in  exhibiting 
we  should  he  all  the  more  pleased. 
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TsTable  Plants. — We  seem  to  be  at  a  dead 
^  standstill  in  the  matter  of  table  plants 
so  called,  or,  as  better  understood,  plants  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  Let  any  oile  wlio  is 
interested  in  this  class  of  plants  but  take 
note  of  the  customary  exhibits  at  almost  all 
shows  in  the  table-plant  classes,  and  they 
will  find,  no  matter  the  time  of  year,  the 
ordinary  number  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Aralias,  the  inevitable  variegated  Pandanus, 
Palms,  and  some  few  other  odd  things,  and 
thus  the  selection  stands,  and,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  may  be  so  till  the  end  of 
time.  Why  should  flowering  plants  be  so 
regularly  ignored  for  table  uses  1  Are  there 
none  which  are  not  as  acceptable  as  foliage 
plants  1  Yet,  probably,  did  any  exhibitor 
place  flowering  plants  in  his  competing  collec¬ 
tions,  he  would  be  injuring  his  prospects. 

We  saw  the  other  day  both  Bouvardias 
and  scarlet  Carnations  in  moderate-sized  pots, 
and  admirably  flowered,  which  were  unques¬ 
tionably  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so,  than 
were  the  best  of  the  stereotyped  foliage 
plants.  But  the  continued  selection  of  the 
foliage  things  named  above  leads  to  the 
inference  that  no  one  can  devise  or  design 
table  decorations  other  than  those  which 
already  exist.  It  seems  as  if  our  decorative 
capacity  is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
so  little  of  originality  is  found,  where  taste 
and  refinement  should  be  so  prominently 
displayed. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  better  plants  for 
table  decoration  have  we  than  those  referred 
to!  That  is  rather  a  matter  for  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  table 
decorations  to  determine.  A  bold  dash  for 
something  new  would  doubtless  provoke 
criticism,  but  ought  also  to  ensure  copying. 
The  decoration  of  dinner  tables  had  a 
beginning,  but  it  is  hardly  desirable  that  it 
should  exhibit  no  advance. 

pples. — There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
growing  up  that  the  Apple-producing 
business  is  pretty  well  played  out  already, 
that  it  has  been  puffed  into  a  prominence  which 
is  unjustifiable,  and  will  end  in  the  production 
of  grave  disappointment  to  many.  That  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  very  pessimistic  view,  and  one 
in  which  we  could  hardly  be  expected  to  share; 
but,  without  doubt,  the.  fruit-growing  agitation 
has  proved  a  good  thing  for  the  trade,  and  if 
likely  to  produce  some  later  failures,  should 
certainly  not  be  without  its  ultimate  success. 
The  present  chief  phase  of  the  great  Apple 
question  is  to  be  found  in  our  large  imports  of 
the  fruit — for  we  have  admittedly  little  fruit  at 
home,  and  but  for  the  imports  should  be  in  a , 
condition  of  Apple  famine. 

As  a  result  of  these  imports,  we  see  on  every 
hand  wherever-  we  go,  in  the  metropolis  or 
other  towns,  wherever  there  are  shops,  markets, 
or  coster’s  barrows,  vast  quantities  of  American 
Apples,  red  as  roses,  as  a  rule  soft  as  pith,  and 
generally  just  about  as  pleasant  eating.  The 
Americans  beat  us  hollow  in  the  production  of 
Apples,  especially  in  cheapness ;  so  they  do  in 
sample  and  in  colour.  There  the  comparison 
ends.  For.  real  quality  we  have  the  pull  by  a 
long  way  when  we  have  fruits,  and  our  only 
hope  of  making  Apples  pay  is  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  cultivate  'the  consumers’  palate  so  as 
to  prefer  the  home-grown  quality,  when  we 
have  Apples,  to  the  soft,  pithy,  handsome  fruits 
of  America. 

If  next  year  we  have  a  really  big  crop  of 
Apples,  and  everything  points  to  that  con¬ 
clusion,  we  shall  see  the  bottom  largely 
knocked  out  of  the  Apple  culture  agitation, 
because  with  our  great  abundance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  importations  on  the  other, 
Apples  will  be  disastrously  cheap.  It  is  the 
small  farmer,  the  amateur,  the  cottager,  and 
allotment  holder  who  should  grow  Apples  and 
other  hardy  fruits  for  our  home  consumption. 
It  is  with  these  we  most  desire  to  begin, 
because  no  delusive  prospects  of  trade  profits 


are  held  out.  For  them,  as  for  all  others,  now 
is  the  planting  time,  and  the  sooner  the  trees 
are  in  their  permanent  places,  the  better  for 
future  performances. 

TIThe  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. — Not  darkly 
^  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  in  such 
broad  daylight  as  a  dull  November  afternoon 
affords  in  the  environs  of  London,  did  we  lay 
to  eternal  rest  in  Abney  Park  'Cemetery,  on 
Saturday  last,  all  that  was  mortal  of  our  late 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  It  was 
distressing  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
talents  of  our  dead  friend,  his  powers  of  speech, 
his  great  force  as  a  writer,  his  capacity  to 
delineate  and  to  instruct,  yet  that  with  a  large 
surrounding  of  old  friends  and  admirers,  of  men 
who  had  known  Mr.  Hibberd  so  well  in  life, 
and  deplored  his  death,  not  a  word  grateful  to 
their  ears  was  uttered  by  anyone,  for  the 
ordinary  funeral  service  was  as  cold,  bloodless, 
and  irksome  to  listen  to  for  the  short  time  it 
lasted,  as  could  well  have  been  conceived. 

They  order  these  things  better  in  France, 
where  the  highest  and  the  lowest  has  his  grave¬ 
side  eulogist,  and  well  would  it  have  been  could 
someone  who  knew  of  the  many  virtues  and 
capacities  of  the  deceased,  have  referred  to 
them  kindly  and  generously  but  for  a  few 
moments.  Our  funeral  rites,  as  a  rule,  are  as 
dead  and  cold  as  are  the  corpses  interred.  We 
are  a  cold  unsympathetic  race,  and  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  our  funeral  rites  seems  to  chime 
in  with  our  national  peculiarities.  We  may 
well  hope  that  someone  will  feel  a  call  to 
pronounce  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  a  funeral  eulogy.  It  should  be  warm, 
earnest  and  eloquent,  and  perhaps  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  could  do  it  better  than  most  others. 
Let  it  be  but  known  that  such  an  eulogy  will 
be  pronounced  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  9th 
proximo,  and  there  will  be  a  large  gathering 
to  show  respect  and  sympathy. 

- -*>$<■» - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  it 
was  resolved  to  place  twelve  pensioners  on  the  list  on 
the  loth  January  next,  three  under  Rule  6,  without 
election,  and  nine  by  election,  out  of  an  approved  list 
of  twenty-five  candidates.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
purchase  £1,700  of  2f  per  cent,  stock,  making  the  total 
reserve  in  Government  securities  £24,700.  The  voting 
papers  for  the  coming  election  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers  on  or  about  the  15tli  December. 

The  Double  White  Camellia  at  The  Henhurys, 
Birmingham.— “  D.  S.  H.  ”  writes: — The  grand  old 
tree  of  which  you  gave  a  notice  last  year  is  in  the  best 
of  health  and  vigour,  and  after  Mr.  Bluck,  the 
gardener,  had  picked  off  this  season  fully  7,000  buds, 
more  than  5,000  were  allowed  to  remain  on,  and  finer 
blooms  than  those  on  the  plant  now  were  never  seen, 
even  in  Covent  Garden. 

A  Late  Swallow. — Mr.  "William  Thomas,  of  Haver¬ 
fordwest,  writes  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  I  and  others  saw  a  swallow  here  to-day, 
November  21st. 

The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C.,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to: — “The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  desire  to 
place  on  record  their  recognition  of  the  service  to  flori¬ 
culture,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  particular,  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd; 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  valuable  co-operation 
in  reading  a  paper  at  one  of  the  conferences,  and  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  banquet  held  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Centenary  celebration  ;  and  their  sense  of  the  great 
loss  to  horticulture  and  horticultural  organisations 
through  his  lamented  death.” 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  in  New  South  Wales. — 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  of  the  Standard 
Nursery.  Homebush,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  suitable  for  the  climate  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  seems  to  have  been  written — 
briefly  and  to  the  point— by  our  old  friend  “  J.  H.  H.,’’ 
and  is  distributed  free. 


The  Forthcoming  Royal  Visit  to  Reading. — About 
the  middle  of  December,  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  will  install  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale,  in  the  large  Town  Hall,  at  Reading,  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  newly  constituted  (Masonic) 
Province  of  Berks.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 

I, 000  brethren  will  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
about  700  at  the  luncheon  which  is  to  follow.  The 
question  where  to  serve  the  luncheon  has  been  a 
difficult  one  to  deal  with,  but  has,  we  understand,  been 
overcome  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  placing  one  of 
their  large  seed  stores  at  the  disposal  of  the  festival 
stewards. 

Tuberous  Begonias  as  Bedding  Plants. — Our  Bir¬ 
mingham  correspondent  writes  : — Mr.  Bell’s  note  as  to 
his  success  with  these  plants  at  Baroncourt,  Ireland,  in 
your  last  issue,  is  identical  with  the  experience  gained 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Highbury,  the 
residenceof  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Two 
beds  of  these  were  bright  with  flower  late  into  October, 
when  the  Pelargoniums  were  comparatively  without 
flowers  and  shabby  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  told  me  that  for 
the  future  he  should  rely  a  great  deal  more  on  Begonias 
and  Violas  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  the  plants  on  in  a  cool  house  slowly 
and  get  them  thoroughly  hardened  before  planting  out, 
and  to  select  situations  where  the  soil  is  not  cold  and 
heavy.  The  more  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  both  the 
Begonia  and  Viola  becomes  known,  the  more  generally 
will  they  be  used  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration. 

York  Municipal  Honours.— The  present  Lord  Mayor, 
Mr.  Alderman  Mathews,  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  great  York  Gala 
and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  Councillor 
Mil  ward,  who  has  just  been  selected  for  the  important 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  good  old  city,  has  for  a 
long  number  of  years  been  an  active  worker  and 
member  of  the  committee  too.  The  nursery  and  seed 
trades,  as  a  rule,  do  not  seek  municipal  honours, 
although  occasionally  we  find  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  honoured  by  their  fellow  townsmen  in  this  way. 
Such  has  just  been  the  case  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Gray 
as  a  city  councillor,  who  for  a  long  number  of  years 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of  Messrs. 
James  Backhouse  &  Sons’  extensive  nursery  and  seed 
business. 

A  Curious  Action  about  Seed  Potatos  has  just 
been  heard  at  Macclesfield  County  Court.  A  farmer 
bought  a  quantity  of  seed,  which  he  understood  to  be 
Scotch  Regents  ;  but  he  alleged  that  when  he  came  to 
dig  the  crop  he  found  it  to  consist  of  mixed  sorts,  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  Regents,  and  much  less  saleable. 
He  therefore  sued  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the 
seed  for  the  estimated  amount  of  his  loss.  Experts 
who  had  examined  the  crop  were  produced  on  both 
sides  ;  and  while  one  set  swore  the  Potatos  were  Scotch 
Regents,  the  other  set  swore  that  they  were  not.  As 
one  of  the  solicitors  remarked,  there  was  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  if  it  were  a  horse  or  a  cow  case. 
In  the  end,  Judge  Hughes  took  the  experts  outside  the 
court,  where  a  load  of  the  Potatos  was  on  view,  and 
asked  them  to  pick  out  any  of  the  Potatos  which  were 
not  Regents  ;  and  after  diligent  search  they  could  only 
find  about  half-a-dozen.  This  decided  the  matter,  and 
judgment  was  given  for  the  seed  merchant. 

A  Fine  Bouquet.— At  a  morning  concert  lately 
given  at  Exeter,  Madame  Adelina  Patti  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  most  magnificent  hand-bouquet  by 
Miss  Katherine  Gel],  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  A.  H.  Hamilton-Gell,  of  "Vinslade,  near 
Exeter.  The  bouquet  was  made  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 

J.  .T.  Ebbutt,  whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  Derbyshire  and  Northern 
Counties  shows  a  few  years  ago.  As  it  was  a  perfect 
masterpiece  of  the  bouquetist's  art,  and  looked  grand 
in  every  way,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  names  of 
the  flowers  composing  it.  The  bouquet  was  over 
20  ins.  in  diameter,  and  about  18  ins.  high,  but 
although  so  large,  looked,  as  it  really  was,  light  to 
handle  and  exceedingly  graceful  in  “build.”  There 
were  in  it  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
Rossii  majus,  Oncidium  splendidum,  Maxillaria  picta, 
M.  venusta,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Eucharis  amazonica, 
Dipladenia  boliviensis,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  white 
Roman  Hyacinths,  white  Azaleas,  L;elia  autumnalis, 
L.  anceps  alba,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  Adiantum 
gracillimum.  The  Oneidiums  springing  out  of  it  here 
and  there  gave  it  a  most  graceful  effect,  and  while 
Madame  Patti  was,  as  she  could  not  help  being, 
delighted  with  it,  Mr.  Ebbutt  had  much  reason  to  he 
proud  of  his  handiwork. 
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SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA. 

A  fine  display  of  this  old-fashioned  annual  may  be 
had  in  bloom  over  a  lengthened  period  of  the  year  from 
spring  onwards  by  sowing  at  different  times.  It  is 
perhaps  most  appreciated  in  spring,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  should  be  sown  early  in  autumn,  or  even 
in  August,  in  order  to  procure  plants  of  a  fair  size 
before  the  advent  of  winter. 

If  the  plants  have  been  properly  thinned  out  they 
should  now  form  nice  vigorous  tufts  which  may  be 
allowed  to  flower  where  they  stand,  or  they  may 
be  transplanted  now  or  at  any  time  during  open 
weather,  but  preferably  before  growth  commences 
in  spring.  Those  who  were  provident  enough  to 
sow  a  quantity  in  the  autumn  can,  now  that 
the  flower-beds  are  empty,  arrange  some  attractive 
designs  with  such  commonplace  material  as  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Arabis,  Forget-me-not,  Daisies,  Aubrietias, 
Silene  pendula  compacts,  and  similar  spring-flowering 
subjects. 

Even  where  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  are 
planted  in  the  beds  a  groundwork  may  be  made 
with  Silene,  Myosotis  sylvatica,  or  Aubrietias.  After 
those  bulbs  are  getting  past  their  best  the  other 
subjects  mentioned  attain  their  best,  and  keep  up  a 
display  till  the  beds  are  wanted  for  the  summer 
occupants.  The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
Silene  pendula  compacta  when  at  its  best. 


NOVEMBER. 

Gloom  and  fog  are  the  recognised  accompaniments  to 
the  month  of  November  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  a  gloomy  month,  for  during  the  first 
fortnight  at  least  there  were  several  bright  sunny 
days  of  an  exceedingly  pleasant  character.  We  have 
had  rain — a  welcome  rain  too,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  terrible  night  of  storm-rain,  not  in  heavy  showers, 
but  a  steady  fall  of  small  drops.  After  a  good  spell  of 
drought,  and  a  good  deal  of  warmth  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  welcome  rain  came,  and  the  thirsty  earth 
drank  in  the  moisture  with  avidity,  and  the  soil  from 
being  almost  dust-dry  is  now  saturated.  The  usual 
record  of  horticultural  wonders  has  been  noted.  Pears 
have  bloomed  again.  Strawberries  have  borne  a  second 
crop.  Horse  Chestnuts  have  flowered  in  autumn,  with 
many  other  strange  and  modern  instances,  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  vegetation.  But  these 
things  always  appear  after  a  fine  late  dry  warm  summer, 
followed  by  warm  autumnal  rains. 

What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  our  warm  and  late 
summer  followed  by  the  refreshing  autumn  rains  ? 
Will  it  be  favourable  or  the  reverse  to  the  prospects  of 
next  year’s  crops  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  time 
alone  can  give  a  satisfactory'  answer  ;  but  I  think  the 
effect  will  be  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  fruit  trees,  by 
securing  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds, 
whilst  the  rainfall,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  leaves 
are  almost  off  the  trees,  will  sink  into  the  earth  about 
the  roots  to  a  depth  which  it  would  never  reach  in 
summer,  when  the  leaves  throw  it  off,  or  evaporate  it 
almost  as  fast  as  it  falls. 

The  old  writers  on  gardening  considered  that  the 
gardener’s  year  of  operations  began  in  November  ;  and 
such  was  indeed  the  case  in  their  day,  when  bedding 
plants  were  not  cultivated,  and  when  many  new  things 
had  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  gardener.  When 
bedding  plants  have  to  be  propagated  by  the  thousand 


in  August,  that  month  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  floral  department,  for 
active  operations  in  preparation  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  flower  garden  in  the  following  season  are  the 
first  commenced.  As  regards  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens,  November  is  still  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  in  both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  departments 
of  the  garden  it  is  then  that  anxieties  begin  to  be 
multiplied — -anxieties  which  will  continue  with  brief 
intermission  till  the  same  month  comes  round  again. 

The  near  approach  of  winter  has  now  to  be  contem¬ 
plated,  and  all  sorts  of  contrivances  have  to  be  resorted 
to  in  not  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  afford  warmth  and 
shelter  to  a  multitude  of  plants,  and  for  forwarding 
crops  to  produce  before  their  natural  season.  The 
earth  in  this  month  is  usually  warmer  than  the  air,  and 
moisture  rises  from  the  surface,  and  is  either  condensed 
as  rain,  or  remains  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  as  fog. 
Evaporation  is  checked  from  this  moist  condition  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  from  its  diminished  temperature,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  cultivator  to  guard 
against  mildew  and  damping,  which  are  almost  the 
certain  consequences  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil  or 
air  of  the  places  where  plants  are  growing.  The  supply 
of  water  must  therefore  be  greatly  reduced,  and  as  much 
ventilation  given  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  frames  and  other  structures  may  be  in  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  preserving  the  foliage  in  a 


healthy  condition.  Plants  when  in  a  damp  soil  or 
atmosphere  are  also  much  more  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  then  when  kept  dry. — R.  D. 

- - 

PLANTS  AS  LIVING  BEINGS. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  Ipswich,  Dr.  Taylor 
said  : — The  old-fashioned  notion  was  that  plants  were 
something  to  be  eaten,  and  that  that  was  what  they 
lived  for  only.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  the  law  of 
teleology  applied  to  a  pig,  a  sheep,  or  a  bullock.  He 
did  not  intend  to  take  any  side  in  this  matter  except 
that  of  the  plants,  which,  as  living  beings,  had  to  fight 
for  existence,  to  die,  to  be  infected,  and  practically  to 
undergo  diseases  and  deaths  correspondent  to  those  which 
the  animal  kingdom  had  to  experience.  This  being  so, 
he  asked  whether  the  same  laws  of  natural  selection  and 
survival  of  the  fittest  must  not  necessarily  be  applied  to 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Dealing  with  living  objects,  he  must  claim  the  same 
laws  and  rules  of  life  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
those  which  Darwin  and  others  had  confined  themselves 
to  in  the  animal  kingdom.  His  future  lectures  would 
be  based  on  those  lines.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in 
every  geologist’s  mind  that  the  earliest  forms  of  vege¬ 
table  life,  like  those  of  animal  life,  were  of  humble 
structure,  and  he  intended  to  show  them  how  the 
highest  form  of  existing  vegetable  life  began  from  a 
simple,  humble,  cell-like  structure. 

The  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  particularly  draw 
their  attention  to  was  the  soil,  which  acted  as  the 
veneer  of  the  earth’s  older  crusts.  That  crust  was 
composed  of  rocks,  which,  collectively  speaking,  were 
twenty  miles  in  thickness,  ranging  from  the  Laurentian 
to  the  latest  Tertiary.  The  lecturer  went  on  to 
describe  how  these  rocks  were  crowded  within  and 
without  with  evidences  of  ancient  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  the  shape  of  fossils,  each  of  which  had  been  as 


much  alive  as  he  and  his  audience  were  that  night ; 
most  of  the  types  represented  in  these  fossils  were 
extinct.  He  showed  how  encrusting  on  the  surface  to 
a  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  or  a  little  more,  perhaps,  was 
the  veneer  to  which  he  had  referred.  His  hearers 
would  understand  how  thin  that  veneer  was  when  they 
considered  that  the  earth  was  8,000  miles  in  diameter, 
and  that  the  actual  black  soil  of  the  world  would 
possibly  not  average,  if  it  were  stretched  all  over  the 
dry  land  surface  of  the  globe,  more  than  a  thickness  of 
three  feet.  The  soil  all  over  the  world  was  black. 
Perhaps  that  very  blackness — knowing  as  we  did  that 
the  soil  received  within  its  bosom  all  dead  creatures, 
both  animal  and  plants  alike,  as  it  must  have  been 
doing  for  thousands  of  years,  was  the  reason  why 
black  had  become  the  badge  of  mourning  among 
civilized  countries.  The  black  soil  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  which  had  been  termed  humus  by  the  early 
botanical  chemists  (whose  function  had  been  more  or 
less  neglected  in  recent  years),  was  simply  black 
because  the  dark  soil  received  into  its  bosom,  leaves, 
insects,  birds,  animals,  men  and  women,  everything— in 
short,  of  the  recent  but  deceased  life  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Taylor  asked  his  hearers  to  imagine  this  thin  veneer  of 
a  few  feet,  over  whose  six-foot  sections  rivers  had  often 
stood,  receiving  year  by  year  as  a  tributary  the  death  of 
the  world.  He  pointed  out  that  this  black  soil  was 
what  we  called  “mother  earth.”  We  naturally  spoke 
and  thought  of  it  as  being  dead,  and  yet  it  was  the 
most  thronged  abode  of  life  on  the  whole  surface  of  our 
planet. 

Before  they  could  think  of  plants,  their  doings  and 
workings,  they  must  think  of  their  food  and  drink, 
because  all  this  was  necessary  to  understand  before  the 
mystery  of  plant  life  could  be  understood.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  it  was  fairly  true,  that  the 
difference  between  plant  life  and  animal  life  was  this, 
that  whereas  animals  could  not  feed  on  any  food  unless 
it  had  been  previously  prepared  by  organisation  for 
them,  plant  life  could  feed  directly  on  mineral  matter 
contained  in  the  soil.  He  showed  them  that  that  was 
only  partially  true.  The  one  principal  idea  which  he 
wished  to  draw  their  attention  to  was  that  this  veneer 
of  black  soil— the  home  of  the  earth-worms  and  of 
numerous  creatures  besides — was  black  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  living  parts 
of  the  whole  of  our  planet.  It  was  not  a  dead  but  a 
living  earth.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  had  been 
discovered  beyond  doubt  that  crowding  this  black  soil 
was  a  number  of  bacteria — the  lowest  form  of  vege¬ 
table  life  and  the  simplest  structures  that  he  could 
introduce  his  hearers  to.  And  yet  these  simple 
structures  had  the  marvellous  power  of  nitrificating 
the  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dung  or  decomposing 
materials  of  animals  or  plants  which  we  crowded  into 
the  soil,  thinking  thereby  to  enrich  it,  would  be 
absolutely  useless  unless  these  simple  organisms — the 
lowest  in  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  vegetable 
life — existed  as  they  did  in  millions  untold.  They 
were  the  nitrificators  of  the  soil,  and  if  his  hearers 
were  to  put  all  the  manure  into  the  soil  they  liked  and 
then  sterilise  or  calcine  the  earth,  they  would  find 
that  there  would  be  no  responsive  life. 

- - 

HARDY  KALES. 

IN  severe  winters  everything  of  the  nature  of  Cabbages 
and  Savoys,  as  well  as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli, 
get  killed,  so  that  gardeners  find  themselves  often  in 
great  difficulty  as  to  how  they  can  supply  their 
employer’s  table  with  vegetables  during  the  early 
spring  months.  The  Borecoles  or  Kales  are  much 
hardier  than  any  of  the  above,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  form  a  close  head  like  the  Cabbage  proper 
and  the  Savoy,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  latter  is  not  always  the  destroying  agent,  as 
suburban  gardeners  well  know,  who  have  to  contend 
with  the  smoke  nuisance  and  the  impurities  which  a 
foggy  and  soot-laden  atmosphere  convey.  Even  here 
the  much-neglected  Borecoles  might  be  put  to  a  more 
practical  account,  including  not  only  the  finely-curled 
kinds,  but  also  some  of  the  sprouting  sorts  which 
come  in  handy  late  in  spring.  The  curled  Kale  or 
“  Curlies”  may  be  used  at  anytime  during  v  inter  after 
the  leaves  have  been  mellowed  and  made  tender  by  a 
touch  of  frost. 

The  other  week  we  inspected  a  collection  of  Kales  in 
the  Chiswick  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  varieties  were  not  so  numerous  as  we 
have  seen  on  former  occasions,  but  the  residue  consists 
of  the  more  suitable  sorts  for  garden  purposes,  as  well 
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as  those  most  adapted  for  our  climate  ;  and  this  in  fact 
means  the  more  popular  kinds.  The  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  is  a  very  old  sort,  well  adapted  for  garden 
culture,  and  well  suited  to  those  countries  where  snow 
lies  heavily  at  times  in  winter,  because  the  short  stems 
allow  of  the  plants  being  covered  by  snow,  and  therefore 
protected  not  only  from  frost,  but  from  the  ravages  of 
birds,  which  sometimes  eat  every  green  blade  appearing 
above  the  snow,  leaving  nothing  except  the  stumps  and 
midribs.  It  is  of  vigorous  and  robust  growth,  although 
dwarf,  and  the  leaves  are  finely  curled.  It  is  the  Dwarf 
Curlies  of  the  Scotch  gardeners.  Chelsea  Exquisite  is 
of  the  same  dwarf  type,  but  the  leaves  are  more  finely 
curled,  and  when  seen  growing,  the  distinction  is  quite 
evident.  Yeitch’s  Late  Curled  is  also  dwarf,  but 
the  leaves  are  broad,  less  curled,  and  the  plants  of  strong 
hardy  constitution.  As  a  variety  it  also  comes  in  later 
than  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled.  Read’s  Hearting  Kale 
may  be  compared  to  the  Late  Curled  with  respect  to 
the  time  it  comes  into  use.  The  term  “hearting”  is 
applied  to  the  habit  the  inner  and  younger  leaves  have 
of  infolding,  so  as  to  form  a  close,  although  not  a  hard 
heart  about  the  size  of  the  two  fists.  This  makes  deli¬ 
cate  eating,  and  the  larger  leaves  are  also  very  finely 
curled.  The  plant  stands  the  winter  well,  and  remains 
in  use  after  the  other  kinds  have  run  to  flower.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Plume  is  similar  in  height,  say  from 
12  ins.  to  15  ins.,  and  has  large  leaves  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  beautifully  curled,  the  latter  character  and 
the  pale  green  hue  being  its  distinguishing  features. 

The  Dwarf  Moss  Curled  is  taller  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  in  fact  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  refined 
form  of  Tall  Green  Curled.  It  stands  about  18  ins.  or 
20  ins.  high,  and  the  stems  are  rather  slender,  bearing 
small,  dark  green,  very  finely  curled  leaves,  as  the 
name  would  imply.  Carters’  Welsh  Kale  is  about 
18  ins.  to  20  ins.  high,  and  is  notably  distinct  from  any 
other  kind  upon  the  grounds.  The  leaves  are  long, 
very  narrow,  and  closely  curled.  Individual  plants 
vary  in  being  of  a  light  green  or  of  a  rich  dark  green 
hue.  The  Tall  Green  Curled  is  a  well-known  old  sort, 
capable  of  giving  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves  that 
would  be  useful  for  cottagers  who  keep  cattle,  pigs,  or 
poultry.  The  quality  of  the  younger  leaves  is,  no 
doubt,  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and 
the  leaves  are  as  finely  coloured.  The  plants  in  the 
grounds  here  vary  from  18  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  height. 

The  Yariegated  or  Garnishing  Kale,  as  it  is  called, 
is  notable  for  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  colouring  in 
the  leaves.  The  midrib  and  principal  veins,  or  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  is  creamy  yellow 
or  nearly  white,  clear  yellow,  rose,  pink,  purple, 
red,  or  violet-purple.  The  ground  colour  of  some  is 
green  or  bronzy  purple  ;  while  the  leaves  themselves 
may  be  finely  curled  or  but-  slightly  so.  They  are 
sometimes  used  for  garnishing,  and,  apart  from  preju¬ 
dice,  are  very  ornamental  used  in  that  way.  Flower 
beds  have  sometimes  been  filled  with  them  during 
winter. 

The  Cottagers’  Kale  is  about  the  same  height  as 
the  Tall  Green  Curled,  but  altogether  different  in 
character.  The  leaves  are  coarse,  dark  glaucous  green 
or  tinted  with  purple,  and  not  curled.  A  strain  called 
the  Green  Cottagers’  Kale  has  leaves  that  are  more 
inclined  to  be  green  or  glaucous  green.  The  large 
quantity  of  leaves  produced  makes  this  Kale  useful  to 
cottagers  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  for  the  Tall 
Green  Curled.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plants  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  sprouts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
spring,  and  which  make  good  eating.  For  this  purpose 
the  Cottagers’  Kale  might  be  grown  in  gardens  to  supply 
a  good  vegetable  in  spring.  The  Chou  de  Milan  of 
English  gardens  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  has  tall  stems,  and  glaucous  slightly  lobed  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  produces  open 
rosettes  or  sprouts  in  spring.  The  Buda  Kale  also 
comes  useful  in  the  spring'.  It  produces  numerous  side 
shoots,  which  are  blanched  and  used  by  some  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Sea  Kale.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Jerusalem 
Kale  or  Delaware  Greens.  The  stem  is  very  dwarf,  and 
the  leaves  produced  from  numerous  crowns  are  of  a  deep 
glaucous  green.  The  shoots  attain  a  length  of  12  ins. 
or  more,  and  are  very  tender. 


Celosia  pyramidalis  PLUMOSA. — How  seldom  we 
see  this  most  valuable  autumn -blooming  plant  in 
greenhouses,  and  yet  how  easily  it  is  grown  !  I  dropped 
in  at  The  Henburys,  near  Birmingham,  the  other  day 
and  saw  several  plants  in  full  bloom,  chiefly  in  48-pots. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  grown 
on  in  a  moderately  warm  house  for  a  time,  and  then 
received  cool  treatment,  never  stopping  them.  They 
are  becoming  popular  about  Birmingham,  and  their 
brilliant  colours  are  very  telling,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
get  seed  of  a  good  strain.  —  D.  S.  H. 


RHUBARB  SHOWS. 

Hate  these  quite  died  out  in  the  northern  and  midland 
districts?  Forty  years  ago  they  were  quite  numerous, 
and  a  Rhubarb  Book  was  published  at  that  time,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Gooseberry  Growers ’  Register, 
From  the  records  given  in  the  Rhubarb  Book  for  1851, 
the  heaviest  entire  stalk,  shown  by  a  grower  at  Black¬ 
burn,  weighed  8  lbs.  1  oz,,  and  the  best  trimmed  one 
weighed  5  lbs.  4  ozs.  I  have  just  come  across  the  rules 
of  a  Rhubarb  show,  and  in  the  way  of  directions  for 
exhibitors  it  is  stated  that  the  leaves  had  to  be  cut  to 
the  length  of  10  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the  crown  of 
the  stalk.  Any  crack  or  blemish  more  than  skin  deep 
was  regarded  as  a  disqualification.  It  would  appear 
that  weight,  colour  and  flavour,  in  company  with 
smoothness  and  symmetry,  were  the  principal  points 
kept  in  view  in  awarding  prizes,  and  the  Victoria  was  a 
leading  variety  in  those  days  as  in  ours.  The  names  of 
a  dozen  or  more  of  other  varieties  are  given,  not  one 
of  which  appears  in  the  lists  of  the  present  day,  but  it 
is  just  probable  we  are  growing  the  old  northern  sorts 
'  under  new  designations. 

One  of  the  regulations  referring  to  the  selection  of 
judges  is  to  the  effect  that  they  are  appointed  by  vote 
on  the  day  of  showing,  and  they  were  required  to  make 
a  declaration  that  they  would  show  no  partiality,  and 
that  they  would  act  according  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  one  of  these 
Rhubarb  shows,  and  to  have  understood  something  of 
the  lines  upon  which  they  made  their  awards.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  prizes  to  be  offered  for  sticks 
of  Rhubarb  at  cottagers’  and  other  exhibitions,  and  in 
making  the  awards  the  work  appears  to  be  done  in  a 
hap-hazard  fashion,  and  not  according  to  any  properly 
recognised  rules.  I  have  seen  prizes  given  to  bulk 
without  any  reference  to  quality  in  appearance,  or  even¬ 
ness  in  the  number  of  sticks.  Some  judges  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  give  their  awards  to  the  best  coloured 
exhibits,  others  to  the  most  shapely  and  symmetrical, 
quite  regardless  of  colour  or  size.  I  candidly  confess 
this  is  the  main  principle  upon  which  I  proceed  when 
called  upon  to  make  awards  to  sticks  of  Rhubarb,  and 
I  scarcely  see  that  a  more  satisfactory  one  could  be 
followed.  If  colour  is  to  be  the  test,  and  nothing  else, 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  award  ;  but  if  flavour  is  set  up  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  that  point  is  to  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  determined. 

A  half  century  ago  wonderful  Rhubarb  used  to  be 
grown  by  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham 
There  are  records  of  stalks  40  ins.  in  length  8  ins.  in. 
girth,  and  the  leaves  5  ft.  across.  In  1849  a  stalk  of 
Victoria  Rhubarb  was  grown  upwards  of  10J  lbs.  in 
weight.  In  order  to  produce  such  a  result,  the  culti¬ 
vator  made  a  point  of  selecting  from  his  stock  of  roots 
one  with  a  good  strong  crown,  and  this  was  allowed  to 
grow  for  a  year  without  pulling  away  any  of  the  stalks. 
Then  at  the  proper  season  the  soil  was  removed  from  it, 
disturbing  the  soil  as  little  as  possible  ;  then  by  means 
of  a  knife  all  the  side  shoots  were  cut  away,  leaving 
only  the  crown,  and  then  plenty  of  good  manure  was 
added.  In  the  spring,  when  the  plant  was  making  a 
'free  growth,  and  the  weather  being  warm  and  dry,  water 
and  liquid  manure  were  both  given,  while  owing  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  leaves,  there  was  danger  of  them 
breaking  down,  and  so  supports  were  given.  Stakes 
were. driven  into  the  ground,  with  wrappings  of  some 
kind  placed  about  them,  to  secure  them  from  flaws,  &c. 
This  method  ma.y  be  useful  to  some  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World. 

Our  cultivated  Rhubarbs  are  generally  referred  to  as 
Rheum  hybridum,  a  native  of  Mongolia,  according  to 
some  authorities  ;  others  say  they  are  traceable  to  R. 
Rhapaonticum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  grown  in  this 
country  since  1573,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it 
was  used  as  a  pot  herb,  and  was  considered  superior  to 
Spinach  or  Beet.  The  use  of  the  tender  leaf-stalks  is 
comparatively  of  modern  date,  for  although  they  are 
now  so  common  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
the  summer,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  that  they  came  to  be  employed  for 
tarts,  and  were  found  so  valuable  for  various  other 
culinary  preparations. 

The  generic  name  Rheum  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Itha,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Volga,  on  wdiose  banks 
the  plants  grew  ;  but  according  to  others,  from  the  Greek 
Rhea,  to  flow — in  allusion  to  the  purgative  properties 
of  the  roots.  The  common  name  Rhubarb  comes 
probably  from  Rha,  or  its  oriental  name  Raved ,  and 
barbarum,  foreign,  to  distinguish  the  plant  of  the  Volga 
from  Rha-ponticum,  another  kind  from  the  Roman 
province,  Pontus. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  plant  is  little 


cultivated  on  the  Continent,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
North  America,  where  its  area  of  cultivation  is  very 
large. — R.  D. 

— — — - 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  FLORISTS’ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Br  Me.  J.  Shirley  Hibbeed. 

( Concluded  from  p.  183 ). 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  subject  of  variation.  The 
ligulate  florets  are,  as  regards  actual  and  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  formation  of  seed,  useless.  But  nature 
is  frugal,  and  all  things  have  or  have  had  uses  to  justify 
their  being.  That  the  ray  florets  were  once  upon  a 
time  fertile  female  flowers  is  probable,  but  if  it  be  asked 
of  what  use  are  they  now,  it  may  be  answered  that  they 
doubtless  serve  to  attract  insects  to  the  flowers  that  the 
pollen  may  be  usefully  removed  and  scattered.  Now 
what  do  we  see  as  the  result  of  the  multiplication  cf 
these  ray  florets  at  the  expense  of  the  disk  florets  ?  We 
see  nothing  else  but  this,  that  the  doubling  .of  the 
flower  renders  it  infertile,  and  from  the  moment  it 
acquires  this  new  character  it  is  actually  dependent  on 
man  for  its  continuance.  V  hen  man  ceases  to  preserve 
the  double  Chrysanthemums  they  will  absolutely 
perish,  unless,  indeed,  neglect  should  quickly  replace 
the  inner  ligulate  florets  with  tubular  florets,  in  which 
case  they  would  save  themselves  by  returning  to  a  single 
form,  and  even  that  would  be  equivalent  to  destruction, 
for  it  is  the  continuance  of  the  double  flower  we  are 
considering.  If  you  pull  to  pieces  a  double  flower  of 
any  kind,  whether  incurved  or  reflexed,  Pompon  or  Jap, 
if  it  has  no  yellow  disk,  it  will  be.  found  destitute  of 
pollen  and  absolutely  incapable  of  seed  production. 
One  reason,  therefore,  that  the  raising  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  is  that  the 
flowers  have  become  sterile,  and  therefore  to  obtain 
seed  from  them  is  impossible.  I  am  well  aware,  of 
course,  that  seed  is  obtained  not  only  by  accident,  but 
by  method,  and  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  science 
of  seed  production  in  this  field  of  floriculture.  But  I 
am  striving  to  get  at  the  beginning  of  things  and  must 
be  allowed  to  set  forth  bold  generalities,  and  I  repeat 
that  the  tendency  of  all  improvement  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  is  to  render  the  flower  incapable  of  re¬ 
production,  and  therefore  its  entire  care  as  a  garden 
flower  is  in  the  hands  of  man. 

In  our  observations  of  garden  favourites-we  learn  that 
variation  is  subject  to  laws  of  which  we  know  at  least 
something,  though  it  is  but  little  considering  the 
vastness  of  the  subject.  One  thing  we  know,  that  the 
great  law  of  like  begetting  like  holds  good  here  as  in 
the  rest  of  creation.  Let  even  in  the  most  extravagant 
departures  from  types  the  law  is  illustrated,  for  when  we 
can  trace  new  forms  to  their  parentage,  we  find  they 
represent  their  origin  fairly  enough,  though,  perhaps, 
in  a  way  we  could  never  have  predicated.  A7hen  the 
waggish  soldiers  at  Scutari  grafted  the  tails  of  rats  on 
the  snouts  of  other  rats  and  so  got  up  a  new  species 
which  they  called  the  truncated  or  proboscis  rat,  they 
were  not  much  more  extravagant  than  the  florists,  only 
less  honest,  for  the  thing  was  a  cheat,  but  a  florist’s 
flower,  however  far  removed  from  its  natural  prototype, 
is  a  reality  of  nature,  and  like  the  truncated  rat  when 
examined,  reveals  its  origin.  You  see,  the  variations 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  accomplishments  of  nature 
in  the  first  instance,  but  they  represent  the  taste,  fancy, 
or  fanaticism — call  it  what  you  will — of  man,  because 
he  takes  pains  to  divert  Nature  from  her  wonted  course, 
and  as  regards  results,  will  keep  and  perpetuate  only 
what  pleases  him  ;  and  one  consequence  of  this  is  that 
with  all  our  wide  range  and  greater  number  of  varieties, 
we  do  not  possess  all  the  materials  needful  to  the 
enquiries  before  us,  for  in  fact  man  would  be  sure  to 
destroy  the  best  evidences,  which  would  be  the  varieties 
differing  but  little  from  the  original  types,  and  probably 
he  would  preserve  nothing  until  he  had  obtained  some 
very  great  remove,  between  which  and  the  type  the 
connecting  links  were  lost. 

V  e  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  case  as  it  stands. 
It  may  be  said  at  starting,  that  as  regards  form,  the 
flower  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  as  regards  size 
and  colour.  The  ray  florets  are  drawn  out  to  an 
extravagant  length  in  the  Spiderkry,  and  the  disk  is 
contracted  proportionately.  It  is  the  parallel  of  our 
elastic  cord  that  served  for  an  illustration  of  identity. 
The  foundation  of  every  group  was  imported.  But  the 
European  cultivators  have  enlarged  the  groups  and 
greatly  improved  the  forms,  and  I  use  the  term 
“improved  ”  in  full  consciousness  of  all  that  it  implies. 
But  please  observe  how  the  florists  have  been  working 
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with  Nature,  and  I  may  say  under  her  dictation,  with¬ 
out  exactly  knowing  it.  The  incurved  flower  when 
perfect  is  absolutely  sterile  ;  in  a  cold  climate  this  is 
possible,  for  cold  causes  the  florets  to  curve  inward,  and 
suppresses  the  organs  of  reproduction,  so  that  ligulate 
and  incurving  florets  are  alone  produced,  and  to  expect 
seeds  from  such  perfect  florets  is  as  vain  as  to  look  for 
lunar  caustic  in  moonbeams.  But  warmth  causes  the 
florets  to  reflect  or  curve  outwards,  and  it  favours  the 
retention  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  or  capitule  of  a 
few  tubular  florets,  and  thus  while  in  a  warm  climate  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  the  incurved  varieties  to  perfection, 
the  Japanese  varieties  attain  to  fine  proportions,  and  to 
secure  seed  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  I  know 
seed  can  be  produced  and  has  often  been  produced  in 
this  country,  but  you  must  permit  me  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  this  broad  manner,  or  my  story  will  have  no 
end,  unless,  indeed,  it  makes  an  end  of  me.  But 
observe  that  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  north  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  well  grown  and  have  much  beautv,  but  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  generally  in  the  United  States 
the  summers  are  too  hot  for  them,  and  the  more 
fantastic  kinds  that  refuse  to  incurve  with  geometrical 
precision  are  the  favourites,  and  the  production  of  seed 
presents  no  special  difficulty.  Thus  the  favourites  of 
the  several  countries  have  been  determined  by  nature 
much  more  than  by  man.  A  man  may  have  longings 
for  something  he  cannot  obtain,  but  the  regard  that 
comes  of  familiarity  is  impossible.  The  longing  for  a 
rarity  is  very  different  to  the  love  of  a  homely  toy,  and 
our  intense  admiration  of  the  incurved  flowers  is  in 
great  part  the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  our  circum¬ 
stances  enable  us  to  grow  it  to  a  high  perfection. 

The  variations  of  colour  arc  of  great  importance. 
There  are  but  two  colours  in  our  flower,  yellow  and 
purple.  Of  white  I  say  nothing,  for  it  is  simply  the 
absence  of  colour  ;  of  yellow  I  will  say  that  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  attains  perfection  of  colour  in  yellow  only. 
In  such  a  flower  as  Jardin  des  Plantes  we  have  the  purest 
yellow,  and  the  colour  is  such  as  the  artist  would  regard 
as  perfect  impasto.  or  a  French  florist  might  say  “  well 
ground  in.  lou  will  say  we  have  red,  crimson,  lilac, 
mauve,  and  so  forth.  I  say  these  are  all  variations  of 
puiple,  or  they  are  mixtures  caused  by  the  intrusion 
of  yellow,  as  in  the  colours  we  call  orange,  chestnut, 
and  golden  bronze.  Upon  the  blue  tone  that  is  the 
basis  of  purple  disappearing,  the  yellow  steps  in,  and 
then  we  have  brown,  or  bronze,  in  place  of  purple,  but 
equally  an  impure  secondary  or  tertiary  colour,  often 
very  beautiful,  and  the  more  so  by  association  with  its 
own  green  leaves.  These  do  more  for  colours  than  we 
know  of  until  the  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  flowers 
are  put  in  bunches  of  one  colour  to  look  like  Cauli¬ 
flowers  that  have  been  dipped  in  a  dye  vat,  and  then 
are  very  gay,  though  destitute  of  beauty.  And  this 
purple,  be  it  observed,  is  not  well  ground  in.  It  is,  in 
fact,  not  properly  skin  deep,  and  is  rather  a  discolour¬ 
ation  than  a  proper  colour,  for  it  belongs  to  the  upper 
face  of  the  florets,  which  on  the  underside  are  white, 
which  causes  the  silvery  turn-over  of  the  incurved,  and 
the  curious  gleamings  of  light  in  other  varieties  that 
show  the  undersides  of  their  florets.  I  like  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  hi  orman  Davis,  in  his  paper  on  “Sports” 
read  last  year,  speaks  of  these  colours  as  “reflective.” 
When  a  good  distinctive  term  like  this  is  proposed  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  adopt  it,  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  another,  and  the  evils  of  collision  that  may  ensue. 
He  calls  the  purple  tones  reflective  because  they 
are  not  properly  integral,  and  you  may  illustrate  this 
by  comparing  the  florets  of  a  yellow  variety  with  those 
of  any  other  colour.  There  is  no  white  underside  in 
the  yellow  flower  ;  the  colour  is  integral,  and  it  is  the 
only  colour  that  is  so  ;  all  the  others  are  superficial  or 
reflective,  and  they  illustrate  the  law  of  compensation 
in  colours,  for  the  purple  is  the  complementary  of 
yellow,  and  just  the  variation  a  yellow  should  aim  at  to 
^eep  within  the  limits  of  chromatic  respectability.  The 
law  that  appears  to  govern  sports  is  one  that  affords 
direct  hints  of  the  origin  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  arguing  from  the  white  basis  of  the 
rose  and  purple  flowers,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
white  flowers  both  in  seedlings  and  sports,' '  ex¬ 
presses  his  belief  that  the  flower  was  originally 
white,  and  the  supposition  illustrates  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his  paper  read  last  year  at 
Chiswick,  that  our  favourite  is  a  kind  of  glorified 
ox-eye  Daisy  endeavouring  to  become  a  tree.  Madame 
Desgranges  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many 
instances.  The  original  is  white,  and  when  imma¬ 
ture  it  has  a  yellowish  centre.  If  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  it  will  be  seen  that  this  colour  is  akin  to  the 


green  tint  that  occasionally  appears  in  the  centre  of 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  other  varieties,  while  the  flowers 
are  young  and  disappear  as  they  open  out.  But 
however  we  may  explain  the  yellow  tint  in  the  centre 
of  Madame  Desgranges,  it  certainly  gives  a  hint  of  a 
kind  of  desire  in  the  flower  to  become  yellow,  and  this 
desire  is  gratified  inG.  'W'ermig,  In  like  manner  Lady 
Selborne  has  given  a  yellow  sport  ;  Beverley,  Empress 
of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  White 
Globe,  White  Trevenna,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Snow¬ 
drop — to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  many — have  in  like 
manner  sported  from  white  or  blush  to  yellow  ;  but 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  instance  of  a  decided 
sport  of  a  yellow  to  white.  Yellow  flowers  give  deeper 
toned  and  bronzy  sports,  as,  for  example,  Golden 
Annie  Salter  becomes  Orange  Annie  Salter,  the  pure 
Yellow  Jardin  sports  to  Bronze  Jardin  ;  the  white 
grounds  are  capable  of  anything  known  in  the  way  of 
sports,  for  although  we  know  of  no  sport  from  white  to 
maroon  or  chestnut,  yet  as  the  crimson  is  a  reflective 
colour  on  a  yellow  ground,  the  white  may  first  produce 
a  yellow,  and  that  may  evolve  the  tone  of  red  required 
for  the  chestnut.  That  sports  have  occurred  most 
frequently  in  the  incurved  group  is  a  fact  demanding 
consideration.  Is  it  because  these  are  the  farthest 
removed  in  form  and  constitution  from  the  original 
type  ;  or  is  it  that,  having  been  the  most  carefully 
cultivated  and  the  most  closely  observed  during  a  run 
of  fifty  or  more  years,  the  minutest  variations  of  these 
have  obtained  skilled  attention,  while  sports  in  other 
branches  of  the  family  have  often  passed  unheeded  to 
oblivion,  in  some  cases  not  having  been  seen  at  all,  and 
in  many  not  cared  for  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
these  questions,  but  they  are  pertinent  to  the  business 
before  us,  for  the  incurved  flowers  are  in  the  most 
helpless  condition  of  any  of  their  family  through 
complete  sterilization,  and  as  they  cast  the  burden  of 
increasing  their  mere  number  on  the  cultivator,  they 
take  to  a  sportive  habit  to  make  amends  for  incapacity 
to  vary  through  the  agency  of  seeds.  I  offer  these 
suggestions  in  all  seriousness,  for  while  we  do  not 
allow  that  plants  possess  volition,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  they  possess  it  when  endeavouring  to  sum 
up  in  brief  the  collective  result  of  a  complication  of 
influences  and  circumstances.  When  we  say  that  a 
garden  flower  casts  upon  its  owner  the  charge  of  perpe¬ 
tuating  it,  that  is  like  stating  in  the  concrete  that  as 
cultivation  renders  it  less  fertile  and  less  hardy,  it  must 
cease  to  exist  as  a  subject  for  the  florist  unless  assisted 
by  the  art  that  has  shaped  its  form  in  a  manner 
antagonistic  to  its  welfare. 

Passing  from  the  comparatively  trivial  characters 
derived  from  colour,  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the 
plant.  The  small  wiry  Liliputians  differ  by  many 
degrees  from  the  large  incurved  varieties,  and  these 
again  from  the  Japanese.  The  smaller  kinds  have 
thin,  much  cut  leaves,  and  small  flower  heads  of  a 
chaffy  texture,  the  florets  very  closely  set,  and  the 
capitules  as  round  as  buttons.  Seedlings  of  these 
produce  a  large  proportion  of  yellow  flowers,  and  we 
often  find  amongst  them  copies  of  the  wild  Chrysan¬ 
themum  indicum  so  nearly  identical  with  specimens 
obtained  from  China  and  India  that  cultivation  appears 
scarcely  to  have  changed  it.  The  speculative  cultivator 
must  often  have  asked  himself  the  question,  Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  from  any  of  these  a  proper  incurved 
or  Japanese  variety  ?  and  after  taxing  his  memory  for 
the  results  of  his  own  observations,  and  of  reports 
current  on  the  origination  of  well-known  varieties,  he 
would  give  a  negative  reply  and  dismiss  the  matter 
with  the  epithet  — “ Impossible.”  But  this  Chrysan¬ 
themum  indicum  is  the  reputed  parent  of  all  our 
varieties,  and  there  has  been  some  robust  faith  shown 
in  its  pliability,  or  perhaps  the  declaration  having  been 
made  at  hazard  has  been  accepted  by  one  part  of  man¬ 
kind  for  lack  of  a  better  explanation,  and  by  another 
part  in  accordance  with  the  schoolboy  doctrine  that 
whatever  is  seen  in  print  must  be  true. 

But  we  have  not  been  without  witness  to  an  ex¬ 
planation,  possibly  better.  In  1792,  Ramatuelle,  in 
Journal  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  240,  described 
the  old  purple  Kiku,  that  was  afterwards  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  declared  it  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Linnaean  C.  indicum,  and  named  it  Chrysanthemum 
morifolium,  the  Mulberry-leaved  Chrysanthemum,  a 
quite  appropriate  name,  for  the  leaf,  especially  as 
figured  in  B.M.  327,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
general  outline  to  the  leaf  of  the  white  Mulberry.  At 
the  Chiswick  Conference,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S., 
directed  attention  to  this  point,  and  illustrated  it  by 
specimens  recently  collected  by  Dr.  Henry  in  Central 
China.  There  is  a  slender  form  of  the  plant  named 


Gracile  ;  and  Mr.  Hemsley  named  the  plant  obtained 
by  Dr.  Henry,  Vestitum.  He  has  since  cancelled 
"V  estitum,  and  has  assigned  Gracile  a  place  as  a  slender 
variety  of  C.  morifolium.  This  slender  plant  is  found 
in  North-west  China,  and  its  characters  appear 
prominently  in  what  we  know  as  Chinese  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  more  particularly  those  of  the  incurved  and 
reflexed  groups.  The  typical  C.  morifolium  appears  to 
show  itself  plainly  in  the  Japanese  group,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  thicker  and  more  downy,  and  the  involucral 
bracts  are  often  clothed  with  a  fine  pubescence.  Maxi- 
mowicz  describes  a  plant  as  C.  morifolium  that  cannot  be 
accepted  as  such,  and  in  respect  of  which  there  is  not 
enough  known  to  enable  us  to  speculate  upon  it.  But 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Henry  has  found  the  true  C.  mori¬ 
folium,  and  that  it  answers  admirably  for  a  place  in 
our  charmed  circle.  The  plant  is  robust,  with  thick, 
leathery  leaves,  very  variable  in  shape  and  degree  of 
cutting,  and  clothed  with  a  grey  tomentum. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus  as  the  result  of  the  enquiry, 
that  Lilliputians  and  Pompons  are  garden  forms  of 
Chrysanthemum  indicum,  while  the  whole  of  the 
larger  kinds,  Reflexed,  Incurved,  and  Japanese,  are 
garden  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  sinense  (syn.  C. 
morifolium),  the  first  two  groups  being  descended  from 
the  variety  Gracile,  the  third  from  the  true  C.  sinense, 
the  most  robust  of  all. 

It  must  be  observed  here  that  the  flower  has  certainly 
been  cultivated  in  China  three  thousand  years,  and 
probably  five  thousand  years,  and  we  are  absolutely 
■without  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese 
obtained  it,  but  the  actual  vegetation  of  to-day  in  that 
country  suggests  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered. 
Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  reputed  species, 
C.  indicum  and  C.  sinense,  though  for  botanical  purposes 
distinct,  are  so  nearly  related  that  the  speculative 
mind  is  inevitably  carried  back  to  the  time  when  one 
species  became  two  through  the  influence  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  w’eaker  C.  indicum  may  have  produced  in 
travelling  south  the  stronger  C.  sinense,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  stronger  C.  sinense,  in  travelling 
north,  degenerated  to  C.  indicum,  and  that  a  yellow 
flowered  form  proved  itself  the  most  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  unfavourable  influences  ;  that  in  fact  we  have 
here  a  striking  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Another  separation  gives  us  C.  sinense  in  a  weaker 
form,  bearing  the  name  Gracile,  and  thus  we  have 
three  possible  parental  forms  to  generate  the  three 
great  families,  the  Pompons,  the  Incurved,  and  the 
Japanese,  and  they  thus  stand  in  proper  order  as  to 
relative  vigour  and  the  magnitude  of  their  several  parts. 

This  view  of  the  case  establishes  the  unity  afar  off, 
of  the  three  forms  now  known  as  occurring  wild  in 
China.  Me  are  to  regard  them  as  three  forms  of  a 
species  that,  as  such,  no  longer  exists,  having  split  up 
into  these  three  sub-species  or  varieties.  Call  them 
what  you  will,  the  botanist  must  begin  somewhere,  and 
if  he  insists  on  calling  them  species,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we,  who  view  things  so  differently, 
should  dispute  with  him.  But  even  now  the  matter  is 
not  absolutely  settled,  for  I  am  bound  to  return  to  the 
primary  proposition  and  speak  to  that  before  I 
conclude. 

You  propose  to  me  to  declare  the  origin  of  the 
florists  Chrysanthemum.  Now  the  Pompon  forms 
are  not  florists’  Chrysanthemums.  The  Japs  are, 
perhaps  ;  the  incurved  certainly  are,  and  for  present 
purposes  I  declare  this  group  to  be  Chrysanthemum 
sinense.  If  you  ask  in  what,  as  regards  origin,  the 
incurved  differ  from  the  Japs,  I  answer,  the  first  are 
from  the  slender  plant  that  is  found  in  North-western 
China,  and  the  Japs  represent  the  stouter  plant  found  in 
the  warmer  zone.  Here,  then,  in  the  original  geography 
of  the  species  we  seem  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  our  best  reflexed  and  incurved  varieties  are 
so  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  in 
northern  Europe  generally,  while  the  Japs  are  more  at 
home  in  the  south,  and  with  us  are  less  hardy  than  the 
others.  The  first  and  hardiest  group  represent  the  North¬ 
western  Gracile  from  C.  sinense  ;  the  more  vigorous 
and  less  hardy  Japs  represent  the  true  C.  morifolium  or 
Central  China  form  of  C.  sinense  ;  and  thus  we  establish 
our  florists’  Chrysanthemum  as  of  pure  descent,  its 
innumerable  varieties  being  of  its  own  making,  and  all 
of  them  descendants  of  a  white-rayed  flower  capable  of. 
sporting  to  yellow,  and  by  reflective  sports  producing 
all  shades  of  colour,  while  avoiding  the  two  primaries, 
pure  red  and  true  blue.  That  we  shall  ever  have  these 
colours  is  quite  unlikely,  and  if  the  theory  of  the 
flower  now  presented  is  a  sound  one,  it  may  be  said  in 
a  word,  that  to  hope  for  red  or  blue  is  but  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  may  with  advantage  be  abandoned. 
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The  Florists’  Laced  Pink. 


To  get  a  reliable  guide  for  new  growers  of  the  above 
flower,  1  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  an  election  of 
the  best  varieties  on  the  lines  of  the  Carnation  and 


Picotee  election  conducted  some  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Rudd,  and  for  that  purpose  I  wrote  to 
the  following  of  my  friends  and  brother  florists  : — 
Messrs.  James  Thurstan,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff;  F. 


Hooper,  TVidcombe  Hill,  Bath  ;  John  Ball,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough  ;  F.  Morton,  Merridale,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  S.  Barlow,  Castleton,  Manchester  ;  T.  Lord, 
Holebottom,  Todmorden  ;  James  Cocker,  Aberdeen  ; 
M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B.  ;  and  J.  G.  Paul, 
Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B.,  requesting  them  to  send  me 
their  selection  of  the  best  twelve  Pinks  in  commerce  at 
the  present  time.  Lastly,  my  own  selection  is  added, 
making  ten  lists,  from  which  I  have  compiled  that 
which  follows,  giving  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by 
each  variety  : — 


VOTES. 

Boiard  (Turner)  ...  10 

Modesty  (Paul)  ...  8 

Harry  Hooper  (Hooper)  7 
Wm.  Paul  (Paul)  ...  7 

Bertram  (Turner)  ...  6 

Rosy  Morn  (Fellowes)  6 
Godfrey  (Turner)  ...  5 

Firs.  Dark  (Brown)  ...  5 

Reliance  (Hooper)  ...  4 

Emily  (Battersby)  ...  4 

Cbastity  (Paul)  ...  3 

Clipper  (Brown)  ...  3 

Nothing  Better 

(Campbell)  3 
Dr.  McLean  (Turner)  2 
Dr.  Masters  (Turner)...  2 
Emerald  (Hooper)  ...  2 

Empress  of  India 

(Douglas)  2 
Eurydice  (Feliowes)  ...  2 

Galopin  (Turner)  ...  2 

John  Ball  (McLean)  ...  2 

Mrs.F.Hooper(Hooper)  2 
Pandora  (Fellowes)  ...  2 

Prince  Frederick 

William  (Hooper)  2 
The  Rector  (Fellowes)  2 
Ada  Louise  (Paul)  ...  1 

The  following  are  the  sel 


VOTES. 

Ben  Simonite  (Hooper)  1 
Brightness  (Hooper)  ...  1 

David  Sauuders  (Paul)  1 
Device  (McLean)  ...  1 

Duchess  of  Fife  (Paul)  1 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  ...  1 

Egeria  (Paul)  ...  ...  1 

Extra  ...  ...  ...  1 

Finesse  (Stansell)  ...  1 

George  Goodall  (Paul)  1 
J.  Douglas  (Hooper)...  1 
John  Erskine  (Paul)  ...  1 

John  Love  (Love)  ...  1 

J.  M.  Porteous  (Paul)...  1 

Lord  Rosebery  (Paul)  1 
Lorina  (Fellowes)  ...  1 

Mrs.  Campbell  ...  1 

Mrs.  Jas.  Minty(Minty)  1 
Miss  M.  Auburton 

(Hooper)  1 
Ranger  Johnson 

(Hooper)  1 
R,  D.  F.  Paul  (Paul)  ..  1 

Richard  Dean  (Hooper)  1 
R.  Stafford  (Hooper)  ...  1 

Vanessa  (Paul)  ...  1 

Wm.  Mason  (Paul)  ...  1 

Zoe  (Fellowes)  ...  1 

ctions  of  each  elector  :  — 


Mr.  Jas.  Thurstan,  Cardiff —  Boiard,  Chastity, 
David  Saunders,  Dr.  McLean,  Godfrey,  Galopin, 
J.  N.  Porteous,  Mrs.  Dark,  Reliance,  Harry  Hooper, 
Vanessa,  Wm.  Paul. 

Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath — Boiard,  Harry  Hooper,  Prince 
Frederick  William,  Modesty,  Richard  Dean,  Mrs. 
F.  Hooper,  Emerald,  Wm.  Paul,  Jas.  Douglas,  Ranger 
Johnson,  Rosy  Morn,  The  Rector. 

Mr.  John  Ball,  Slough — Lorina,  The  Rector,  Zoe, 
Bertram,  Boiard,  Device,  Eurydice,  Empress  of  India, 
Harry  Hooper,  Prince  Frederick  William,  Rosy  Morn. 

Mr.  F.  Morton,  Wolverhampton — Boiard,  Modesty, 
Clipper,  Reliance,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Bertram,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Harry  Hooper,  George  Goodall,  Eurydice, 
Ben  Simonite,  Mrs.  Dark. 

Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill — Boiard,  Emily,  Nothing 
Better,  Clipper,  Modesty,  John  Ball,  Harry  Hooper, 
Mrs.  Dark,  Rosy  Morn,  Wm.  Paul,  Godfrey,  Bertram. 

Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden — Boiard,  Modesty,  Mrs. 
Dark,  Nothing  Better,  Godfrey,  Reliance,  John  Ball, 
Wm.  Paul,  Harry  Hooper,  Emily,  Pandora,  Rosy  Morn. 

Mr.  Jas.  Cocker,  Aberdeen — Bertram,  Boiard,  Bright¬ 
ness,  Emerald,  Emily,  Empress  of  India,  Miss  M. 
Auburton,  Mrs.  Dark,  Mrs.  Jas.  Minty,  Modesty, 
Robt.  Stafford,  Rosy  Morn. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B. —  Ada  Louisp, 
Boiard,  Emily,  Extra,  Godfrey,  John  Erskine,  Modesty, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  Nothing  Better,  Pandora,  Reliance, 
Wm.  Paul. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Paul,  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B. — Boiard, 
Bertram,  Chastity,  Dr.  Masters,  Egeria,  Finesse,  John 
Love,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  F.  Hooper,  R.  D.  F.  Paul, 
Wm.  Mason,  Wm.  Paul. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth — Bertram,  Boiard, 
Chastity,  Dr.  Masters,  Dr.  McLean,  Clipper,  Galopin, 
Godfrey,  Harry  Hooper,  Modesty,  Rosy  Morn,  Wm. 
Paul. — A.  R.  Brown,  Crompton  Road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham,  Nov.  23 rd. 


Palms  as  Gifts. — An  American  paper  suggests  that 
a  growing  Palm  is  as  graceful  and  acceptable  a  present 
as  can  be  made  to  a  young  mistress  of  a  home  ;  indeed, 
in  a  handsome  jar  it  reaches  the  dignity  of  a  wedding 
present.  ’ 


THE  LATE  MR.  SHIRLEY 

HIBBERD. 

Yotm  admirable  biography  of  the  late  veteran  horti¬ 
culturist  and  brilliant  writer,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
recalls  to  my  mind  sundry  recollections  in  connection 
with  that  great  man,  and  whether  we  be  amateurs  or 
gardeners,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  acutely  that  an 
eminent  “guide,  philosopher  and  friend ’’has  suddenly 
been  taken  from  us.  His  life,  as  evidenced  by  your 
short  review,  has  been  one  of  remarkable  persistency, 
progress  and  vigour.  His  death,  which  comes  to  us  as 
a  great  shock,  is  alike  indicative  of  the  splendid 
capacities  of  the  dear  departed — the  man  we  mourn. 

Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  dissolution,  meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  he  sang  the  praises  of  the 
“golden  flower”  in  such  a  charming  and  musical 
manner,  in  such  a  humorous  way,  as  only  a  genius 
could.  Poor  Hibberd  !  His  gain  is  our  loss,  for  it 
will  never  be  permitted  for  us  to  look  upon  his  like 
again.  By  sheer  superiority  of  intellect,  by  a  rare 
combination  of  many  excellent  qualities,  he  pushed  his 
way  to  the  front,  vi  et  armis.  Who  could  so  well 
depict  the  wondrous  and  manifold  beauties  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  he  ?  Who  could  develop  our 
mental  faculties,  or  stimulate  our  research  in  all 
branches  of  the  science  he  loved,  like  our  departed 
friend?  But  now  he  is  with  us  no  more,  one  is 
tempted  to  moralise  on  the  value  of  life,  which, 
according  to  the  Shakesperian  philosophy,  is  of  little 
moment — 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep. 

Personally  I  knew  him  better  by  reputation  than 
otherwise,  although  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  and 
hold  short  converse  with  him  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  he  gave  his  experience  on  “The  Origin 
of  the  Florist's  Chrysanthemum,”  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Little  did  I  think  I  should  never  look 
upon  his  face  again  !  It  may  be  said  of  him,  what  he 
wrote  concerning  Samuel  Broome,  that  “  He  was  a 
true  philanthropist,  who  never  wearied  in  the  noble 
endeavour  to  win  the  working  classes  from  a  love  of 
debasing  pleasures  to  pursuits  that  ennoble  and  domes¬ 
ticate  and  cheer  the  heart  of  man.” 

His  works  have  always  been  my  delight,  for  to  them 
I  may  attribute  what  little  inspiration  I  possess  in 
matters  horticultural.  He  was  the  first  author  to 
whom  I  turned  for  guidance  and  instruction  in  the 
gentle  craft,  and  the  Floral  World  is  not  the  least 
appreciated  of  the  several  books  on  gardening  I  enjoy. 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  my  testimony  to  his  worth. 
May  his  name  long  live  in  the  annals  of  his  country¬ 
men  ! 

Yet,  ere  I  close,  I  would  refer  to  a  little  circumstance 
which  occurred  as  long  ago,  I  think,  as  1863.  My 
father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  George  Snare,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  “  Mummer  ”  of  those  days,  and  a  member  of  the 
original  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
used  to  tell  with  great  gusto  a  trivial  fact  about 
the  great  man,  who,  it  seems,  was  humourously 
extreme  in  more  respects  than  one.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  little  dinner  at  the  “Rochester  Castle,”  when 
Shirley  Hibberd  was  heavily  charged,  not  only  with 
wit  and  wisdom,  but  with  wine,  and  after  a  display  of 
unusual  halarity  and  exhilaration  caused  by  the  progress 
of  the  “  Mum  ”  fever — he  went  home  without  his  hat ! 
My  father  in  that  year  [1866  ?]  secured,  I  believe, 
first  place  for  six  incurves  at  the  Guildhall  Show— the 
first  of  its  kind — of  which  he  was  so  proud  that  he 
caused  a  photograph  to  be  taken,  which  is  still  in  my 
possession.  He  expended  much  time  and  patience  on 
his  plants,  and  walked  many  miles  to  obtain  the 
necessary  soils  and  manures  to  aid  him  in  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  his  favourites.  He  often  referred  to 
Shirley  Hibberd  in  most  respectful  terms.  But,  after 
the  manner  of  Campbell — 

“  The  strife  is  o’er— the  pangs  of  nature  close, 

And  life’s  last  rapture  triumphs  o’er  her  woes.” 
Requiescat  in  pace  ! — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 


The  great  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  sudden  demise 
of  our  old  and  highly-esteemed  friend  Shirley  Hibberd 
creates  an  aching  void  in  the  breast  of  every  true  lover 
of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  I  may  mention,  as 
being  a  most  singular  coincidental  fact,  that  I  yesterday 
(16th  inst. )  visited  my  friend  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  forward  to  Shirley  Hibberd  blooms  of  a 
seedling,  the  very  last  that  I  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  submitting  this  season.  For  this  purpose  I 
brought  away  with  me  a  small  wooden  box  to  pack  the 
blooms  in,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  our  good  friend 


would  have  received  the  parcel  at  Kew  to-day.  But, 
alas,  how  true  it  is  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  !  No  sooner  had  I  reached  home  than  I 
heard  of  his  all-too  sudden  death. 

It  must  be  nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hibberd,  having  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  in  Joseph  Harrison’s 
time,  and  continued  as  a  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  to  this  day,  so  that  I  was  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Shirley  Hibberd  from  the  commencement  of 
his  editorship.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  our  lost  friend 
engraved  and  gave  a  highly  eulogistic  description  of 
one  of  my  earliest  seedling  Fuchsias — viz.,  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  Alas,  that  we  shall  know  him  no 
more  ! — G.  Fry,  Lewisham,  Nov.  18th. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  took  place  at 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  after 
service  at  All  Saint’s  Church,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
personal  friends,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  TV. 
TVilks,  Dr.  Masters,  F.  R.  S.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Mr. 
Barron,  Mr.  FI.  Williams,  Holloway ;  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Crute,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  Mr.  II.  Dean,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Slough  ; 
Mr.  Lane,  Berkhamsted  ;  Mr.  Hill,  Tring  Park  ;  Mr. 
W.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal ;  Mr.  Peter  McKinlav, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Laing,  Mr.  Watson,  Kew  ;  Mr.  Wynne, 
Mr.  Glendinning,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Slocombe,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  kc. 

- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM  SCHRODERiE. 

When  seen  in  a  living  state,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  Cypripedium  is  its  great  size  compared 
with  other  members  of  the  Sedeni  group,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  known  in  collections.  The  seed  parent  of 
C.  Schrodene  was  C.  caudatum,  and  to  that  the  great 
length  of  the  petals  are  due.  C.  Sedeni  was  itself  a 
hybrid  between  C.  Schlimii  and  C.  longifolium,  so  that 
the  variety  under  notice  has  a  connection  with  all 
three.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and 
like  other  members  of  the  group  it  flowers  successively 
over  a  lengthened  period.  In  fact,  by  means  of  a  few 
plants  in  a  collection,  it  may  be  had  in  flower  almost 
at  any  season.  Three  to  five  or  more  flowers  are  borne 
on  each  scape.  The  upper  sepal  is  white  suffused  with 
rosy  pink,  and  veined  with  green.  The  petals  are 
white  at  the  base,  and  rosy  pink  upwards  with  darker 
veins  ;  they  are  pendent  as  in  C.  caudatum,  4  ins.  to 
5  ins.  long,  and  twisted  in  the  middle.  The  lip  is  of 
great  size,  proportionately  more  elongated  than  that  of 
C.  Sedeni,  and  of  a  dark  rose-pink,  spotted  with  purple 
on  the  infolded  side  lobes.  This  fine  Slipperwort  was 
raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustration. 

LAYERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  compliance  with  your  expressed  wish  for  further 
details,  I  send  you  the  following  remarks  I  fancy  I 
hear  someone  say,  “  Oh  !  layering  Chrysanthemums  ; 
we  knew  all  about  that  years  ago.”  Yes,  but  wait 
awhile.  Did  you,  gentle  reader,  know  years  ago  all 
about  the  disbudding,  taking  of  the  bud,  and  the 
general  routine  of  culture  by  which,  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  those  fine  products  of  the  growers’  skill 
have  graced  the  exhibition  tables  throughout  the 
country  ?  If  so,  there  is  little  to  tell  you.  The  system 
pursued  here  during  the  past  summer  is  really  an 
adaptation  of  an  old  plan  to  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  myself  have  been  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  layering  Chrysanthemums  for  a  greater  number  of 
years  than  I  sometimes  care  to  think  about,  it  being 
one  of  the  first  processes  in  connection  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  that  I  remember  my  father  working 
at.  But  both  the  process  and  the  results  achieved  came 
very  far  short  of  what  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishing.  In  former  times  the  layers  were  got 
from  old  stools  planted  out  under  a  fence  ;  the  shoots 
were  layered  in  the  ground  and  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
till  danger  from  frost  became  imminent,  when  they 
were  taken  up  and  crammed  into  any-sized  pot  that 
came  to  hand.  They  served  a  turn  in  making  the 
conservatory  look  bright  and  gay,  but  to  a  “Mum” 
fancier  of  the  present  time  would  appear  a  most 
despicable  lot  of  rubbish. 

I  have  no  intention  of  writing  about  the  growing 
of  cut  flowers  for  exhibition,  as  regards  the  propa¬ 
gation,  wintering,  watering,  taking  the  bud,  &c., 
these  questions  having  often  been  dealt  with  by  far 
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abler  men  than  myself,  remarking  only  that  my  system, 
so  far  as  practicable,  was  the  same  as  that  followed  by 
some  of  the  best  known  growers  up  to  about  the  third 
week  in  April,  -when  a  portion  of  the  stock  was  planted 
out  in  an  open  quarter,  most  of  them  being  good  plants 
in  32-in  pots.  The  objects  I  had  in  view  where  three¬ 
fold  :  First,  to  te3t  the  possibility  of  producing  really 
first-class  flowers  without  an  excessive  amount  of 
labour,  which  at  least  some  employers  think  wasted, 
and  which  many  gardeners,  moreover,  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  bestow  upon  them  ;  secondly,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  producing  show 
flowers  in  pots  of  small  dimensions  ;  and  thirdly,  to 
show  those  who  have  limited 
accommodation  for  housing 
their  plants  during  the 
flowering  period,  that  they 
can  grow  them  with  extra 
fine  flowers,  without  having 
them  of  hop  pole  propor¬ 
tions,  needing  the  aid  of  a 
step-ladder  to  get  a  good 
look  at  them,  and  without  a 
tithe  of  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense  ordinarily  incurred. 

The  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  proved  conclusively 
that  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
grown  and  staged  in  houses 
in  which  the  growers  can 
scarcely  stand  upright  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  bear 
flowers  that  they  may  with 
pride  and  pleasure  show 
to  the  greatest  devotee  of 
the  “Mums”  who  may 
favour  them  with  a  visit. 

Having  set  forth  the  objects 
aimed  at,  I  will  in  a  few 
lines  give  the  results  effected 
in  detail.  In  the  first  place, 
as  to  the  saving  of  labour. 

The  economy  here  was  in 
the  time  saved,  principally 
in  watering.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  time 
taken  to  look  over  the 
two  sets  of  plants— those 
grown  on  in  pots  and  the 
planted-out  ones  —  during 
May,  June,  J uly,  and  August, 
was  immense,  and  even 
during  September,  when  the 
layers  were  well  rooted  in 
their  pots  (No.  32’s),  the 
difference  was  very  consider¬ 
able.  Neither  is  there  the 
necessity  for  that  constant 
feeding  practised  by  many 
with  their  pot  plants.  On 
this  system,  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  being  a  surface 
feeder,  the  rootlets  will  travel 
in  search  of  fresh  food  as  the 
plants  require  it.  In  the 
second  place,  as  to  the 
production  of  fine  flowers,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  one 
instance.  I  have  beside  me 
as  I  write,  a  flower  of  Queen 
of  England  6  ins.  across, 
and  3  ins.  deep,  one  of 
three  similar  blooms  from  a 
plant  in  a  32-inch  pot. 

From  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  the  layering  was  not  done  so  early  as  originally 
intended,  from  which  circumstance  some  of  the  earlier 
flowering  vaneties  were  not  sufficiently  rooted  when 
housing  time  came  to  secure  the  best  results.  But 
from  my  present  experience  I  feel  quite  justified  in 
asserting  that  fully  as  good  blooms  can  be  produced  on 
a  plant  m  a  32  or  even  a  48-sized  pot,  as  the  best 
grower  in  the  kingdom  can  produce  on  any  other  plan. 

WH  tT'  f/ant\Se  t0  th°Se  Wh0  have  P^es  of 

im  ted  height  in  which  to  display  their  plants  is  this, 
that  really  fine  show  flowers  can  be  produced  on  plants 
not  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height.  1 

A  few  remarks  bearing  on  their  culture  must  conclude 
this  paper,  which  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  length  I 
intended  it  to  be.  I  planted  out  as  before  mentioned 
during  the  third  week  in  April,  but  instead  of  statin- 
exactly  what  I  did,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  what  I 
intended  to  do,  which  was  to  place  the  rows  about  5  ft 


apart,  and  the  plants  18  ins.  apart  in  the  rows  ;  and 
instead  of  staking  the  plants  upright,  to  train  them 
from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  from  the  ground,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  end  of  the  shoots  pointed  upwards, 
so  that  when  the  layering  is  done  the  future  plant  will 
be  more  upright  than  if  suddenly  bent  down.  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  bringing  ours  into  correct  shape,  from 
this  part  of  our  programme  being  omitted.  The 
layering  was  done  during  the  last  week  of  July  ;  but  at 
least  a  fortnight  earlier  would  have  been  better.  One 
thing  in  connection  with  the  layering  was  very  notice¬ 
able — namely,  that  when  the  rootlets  from  the  layers 
began  to  sustain  the  plants  the  stems  above  the  point 
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where  they  were  layered  swelled  to  about  double  tile 
thickness  of  the  stem  below  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  soil.  After  they  were  well  rooted  I  gradually  dis¬ 
severed  them  from  the  parent  plant  by  cutting  the 
stems  below  the  layer.  This  process  was  carried  on 
over  six  weeks.  Our  plants  when  layered  had  most  of 
them  three  breaks,  and  were  layered  in  the  main  stem 
below  them  ;  but  if  thought  desirable,  instead  of  havin- 
one  plant  with  three  flowers  in  a  32  in.  pot,  three 
might  be  had  from  one  stem  by  layering  the  shoots 
separately  in  43’s.  Much  dwarfer  plants  could  be 
obtained  by  this  method,  carrying  one  fine  flower  each. 

I  would  suggest  to  the.  committees  of  Chrysanthe’- 
mum  societies  the  propriety  of  offering  prizes  next 
season  for  plants  grown  as  suggested.  °  These  would 
have  a  more  pleasing  effect  at  exhibitions  than  some  of 
the  exhibits  now  seen,  and  would  reflect  greater  credit 
on  the  growers.  With  the  exception  of  the  details  here 
given  the  general  treatment  of  the  plants  was  that 
usually  followed  by  growers  for  competition.— IF.  B. 
Glasscock,  Shirley  House,  Croydon. 


LILIES  IN  1890. 

I  send  a  short  note  on  our  Lilies  of  the  past  season. 
The  spring  was  very  fine,  followed  by  a  frost  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  a  long  spell  of  cold  wet  weather,  and 
a  beautiful  autumn.  Lilium  auratum  were  very  good, 
some  leaves  and  flowers  were  spotted  during  the  wet 
time,  but  the  later  flowers  were  especially  fine  ;  the 
variety  rubro-vittatum,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
cruentum,  in  rather  a  cold  quarter  at  Wisley,  had  the 
leaves  much  spotted,  and  I  thought  the  flowers  would 
suffer,  and  began  to  fear  that  this  variety  could  not 
always  be  trusted  out-of-doors  ;  on  visiting  my  friend 
Mr.  McIntosh’s  garden  I  found  these  Lilies  as  beautiful 

as  ever,  so  was  comforted 
and  soon  afterwards  ours 
bloomed  with  quite  fine 
flowers. 

In  the  garden  here,  where 
we  have  few  places  for 
planting  free  from  the  roots 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  secur¬ 
ing  against  the  drying  and 
impoverishing  effects  of 
these  by  sinking  casks, 
with  the  bottoms  out,  a 
little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  filling  them  up 
with  Lily  soil  and  planting 
the  bulbs  in  them.  We 
have  some  good  evidence 
of  the  advantage  of  this  in 
two  casks  side  by  side, 
which  started  with  bulbs 
of  L.  a.  macranthum  of  the 
same  size  ;  the  plants  in  the 
one  which  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  against  roots  for  two 
years  are  much  stronger 
and  finer  than  those  in 
the  other  cask,  which 
suffered  one  year  from  tree 
roots  before  they  had  the 
benefit  of  a  cask.  We  had 
a  number  of  L.  a.  rubro- 
vittatum  in  pots  in  the 
conservatory ;  these  had 
grand  flowers,  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  out-of-door 
plants,  the  fine  crimson 
colour  before  many  days 
turns  to  a  dull  claret. 

L.  speciosum  in  the 
different  varieties  were  a 
good  deal  out  in  the  early 
season,  but  were  especially 
fine  later  ;  our  finest  were  in 
a  sunk  cask  in  this  garden, 
where  they  were  in  full 
beauty  till  quite  the  end  of 
October.  Others  were  nearly 
as  fine  in  a  new  and  per¬ 
fectly  different  situation, 
planted  on  a  miniature 
mountain  of  loam ;  these 
planted,  some  about  8  ft., 
others  10  ft.  high,  facing 
east  in  full  exposure,  showed 
no  spot  on  their  leaves,  and 
had  very  fine  flowers. 

L.  giganteum  made  a  great 
show.  A  bed  of  seedlings 
had  twenty  -  three  stems, 
all  about  the  same  height, 
between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  ;  others  planted  with  trees  as  a 
background  had  a  very  good  effect.  L.  cordifolium  in 
a  shaded  part  of  the  wood  flowered  well,  but  the  colour 
was  not  so  good  as  when  in  more  open  places.  L. 
superbum  is  always  thoroughly  happy  at  Oakwood, 
and  gets  finer  and  finer  every  year.  Our  tallest  plant 
was  10  ft.  4  ins.  high  ;  but  plants  of  all  heights  flower 
with  much  variety  in  the  colouring.  I  have  this  year 
tried  an  experiment  with  these  Lilies— and  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  report  the  result  hereafter —  • 
planting  single  bulbs  at  intervals  in  the  shallow 
winding  ditches  by  which  our  wood  garden  is  drained  ; 
if  these  thrive,  as  I  think  they  will,  the  effect  should 
be  good. 

L.  Brownii  were  fine,  but  not  equal  to  last  year  ;  I 
do  not  think  they  liked  the  early  cold.  L.  pajdalinum, 

L.  californicum,  and  some  L.  Humboldtii  were  very 
good,  but  some  of  these  latter  went  off. 
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I  have  nothing  worthy  of  a  note  as  to  the  other 
species  of  Lilies. 

Since  I  began  to  write,  I  have  learned  of  the  death 
of  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  McIntosh,  of 
Duneevan.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  most 
successful  cultivator  of  L.  auratum  in  this  country. 
The  Lilies  grown  among  his  choice  Rhododendrons 
were  models  of  cultivation,  and  proved  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  the  bulbs  would  continue  to 
flower  for  many  years  without  any  falling  off  in  vigour. 

— George  F.  Wilson,  Hcatherbank,  Wcybridge  Heath, 
November  1  ith. 

- - - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  Y/ORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. — Those  who  desire  to  have  Gardenias 
at  Christmas  will  now  have  to  select  those  plants 
which  have  the  most  forward  buds,  and  subject  them 
to  an  increased  temperature.  Syringe  lightly  on  fine 
days,  and  this  will  give  an  impetus  to  growth,  enabling 
the  buds  to  come  on  more  rapidly.  If  the  plants  can  be 
stood  on  a  hot-bed — not  plunged  in  it — the  moisture 
arising  therefrom  will  answer  better  than  syringing. 

Poinsettias.— A  moderately  high  temperature  will 
suit  this  class  of  plants  better  than  a  steaming  hot 
one  ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation  should  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  This  will  not  only 
give  the  bracts  a  more  intense  colour,  but  make  them 
more  durable  after  they  expand.  A  light  position 
near  the  glass  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to 
retain  as  much  of  their  foliage  as  possible  till  they 
come  into  bloom.  Assist  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Stove  Climbers. — Those  plants  that  are  deciduous 
should  be  kept  in  a  dormant  condition  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  Provided  they  are  in  pots  this  can  easily  be 
managed  by  removal  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  dry.  If  planted  out  the  only  course  that  can 
be  pursued  is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  safe  keeping  of  the  roots,  for  in  most  cases 
these  roust  not  be  allowed  to  perish  by  extreme  drought. 
Evergreen  climbers  require  a  fair  amount  of  moisture 
at  all  times,  particularly  those  in  a  growing  state  and 
flowering,  or  about  to  do  so.  Even  here,  howeverj 
some  discretion  must  be  used,  giving  water  only  when 
the  soil  presents  signs  of  getting  dry. 

Stove  Plants  in  Flower.  —  An  intermediate 
rather  than  a  high  temperature  will  suit  such  things  as 
Bouvardias,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Epiphyllums,  Seri- 
cographis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Libonia  floribunda,  and  L. 
penrhosiensis.  Indeed,  the  last  three  subjects  would 
be  more  at  home  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  where 
the  night  temperature  is  kept  up  to  55°.  Several 
Begonias,  including  B.  Knowsleyana.  B.  Adonis,  John 
Heal,  B.  socotrana,  B.  metallica,  B.  Haageana,  and 
others,  will  serve  to  keep  the  house  gay  even  at  this 
sunless  period. 

Temperature  of  the  Stove. — For  the  ordinary 
run  of  stove  plants  a  night  temperature  of  58°  to  60°  1 
will  be  quite  sufficient  at  present,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  semi-dormant  condition  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  until  the  light  increases  in 
intensity.  With  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  so 
must  the  quantity  of  water  about  the  house  be  lessened 
so  as  to  avoid  the  saturation  of  the  atmosphere. 
Watering  must  also  be  more  carefully  applied  to  those 
plants  that  absolutely  require  it,  and  not  at  random. 
It  should  also  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. —  Com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  will  be  required  by  these  at 
present,  and  although  the  amount  of  water  needed  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  yet  the  soil  in  the  pots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  otherwise  the  young 
roots,  and  consequently  the  whole  plant,  will  suffer. 
They  should  be  kept  well  exposed  to  light,  and  freely 
ventilated.  Provided  frost  is  just  kept  out,  that  will  be 
sufficient.  They  need  not  be  put  in  their  flowering 
pots  for  some  time  yet,  unless  they  are  getting  pot- 
bound.  When  giving  the  final  shift  use  rather  lighter 
soil  for  the  fancy  than  in  the  case  of  the  more  robust 
show  kinds. 

Temperature  for  the  Conservatory.— Whether 
termed  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  the  structure  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep  up  a  display  of  flowers 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  must  be  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  50°,  or  as  near  it  as  possible.  The 
atmosphere  must  also  be  kept  dry,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flowers,  but  also  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
those  who  come  to  inspect  and  enjoy  them. 


Plants  in  Flower. — There  is  no  occasion  to  speak 
of  a  scarcity  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory  even  at  this 
period  of  the  year  provided  the  right  temperature  is 
kept  up,  and  the  owner  is  in  possession  of  one  or  two 
pits  in  which  plants  can  be  forced  or  brought  on  by  a 
moderately  high  temperature  to  augment  the  list  of 
those  that  require  but  little  heat.  Chrysanthemums 
are  stilt  abundant  and  good  where  they  have  been 
grown  on  the  free-and-easy  bush  system.  Add  to  these 
Salvia  splendens,  S.  involucrata  Betheli,  S.  azurea 
grandifiora,  Eupatoriura  odoratum, Marguerites,  Heaths, 
Epacris,  Azalea  narcissiflora,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Cyclamens,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii, 
Paper  White  Narcissus,  Roman  Plyacinths,  &c.,  and 
we  have  a  list  with  which  to  make  any  house  pleasant. 

Vineries. — The  pruning  and  dressing  of  the  rods 
in  succession  houses  should  be  carried  on  rapidly  where 
it  is  intended  to  start  them  during  next  month.  The 
Chrysanthemums  that  were  grown  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
pose's  and  located  temporarily  in  the  vineries  will  now 
be  past  their  best,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  down  or 
removed  to  the  conservatory,  if  still  in  good  condition, 
o  as  to  facilitate  any  operations  that  may  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  vineries.  In  pruning  mid-season 
houses,  good  cuttings  should  be  selected  from  thence 
from  which  to  raise  young  "V ines.  Lay  the  cuttings  in 
soil  in  the  open  air  till  required. 

Cucumbers. — Give  the  usual  attention  to  the  thin¬ 
ning  and  tying  out  of  the  shoots,  remove  fruits  as  soon 
as  fit  for  use,  and  keep  the  plants  clear  of  insect  pests 
by  timely  attention .  In  fact  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  tends  to  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the 
plants,  for  they  have  much  to  contend  with  at  present 
owing  to  the  want  of  light  and  solar  heat.  In  order  to 
make  amends  for  the  absence  of  light,  the  glass  should 
be  cleaned  at  short  intervals  in  order  to  remove  the 
deposition  of  filth  from  the  atmosphere. 

- - 

DOVER  HOUSE,  ROEHAMPTON. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  half-way  between  Putney 
and  Barnes  Railway  Stations,  is  Dover  House,  Roe- 
hampton,  one  of  the  estates  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Notwithstanding  the  poor  nature  of  the  ‘‘  hill  gravel, 
of  which  the  soil  of  the  district  consists,  the  mansion 
is  surrounded  and  the  park  diversified  by  tall  trees  of 
many  years’  standing. 

The  glass  is  very  extensive,  and  several  houses  were 
very  gay  when  we  inspected  them  a  week  or  two  ago. 
One  of  the  conservatories  was  occupied  with  a  fine 
bank  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  had  been  made  up 
for  the  fourth  time  this  season  as  described  by  us  on 
p.  167.  About  1,500  plants  are  grown.  A  house  was 
gay  with  zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  on  purpose  for  an 
autumn  and  winter  display.  Amongst  double  varieties 
we  noted  Hollyhock,  rosy  scarlet  ;  Madame  Gavin 
Sarigal,  lilac-pink  ;  and  Charles  Labande,  deep 
crimson.  Semi-doubles  were  more  numerous,  and 
included  Rasphail,  scarlet  ;  Guillion  Manglesi,  violet- 
purple  and  scarlet ;  and  La  Fontaine,  pink.  Amongst 
the  finer  single  varieties  were  Queen  of  the  V  hites, 
with  large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers ;  Burns, 
scarlet  ;  The  Shah,  deep  crimson  ;  Arthur  Rogers, 
violet-purple  ;  Favourite,  rose-pink  ;  Helen,  flushed 
with  pink  on  a  white  ground  ;  Royalist,  a  deep 
crimson  ;  Advance,  salmon-pink  ;  Florence  Darwin, 
violet-purple  and  scarlet  ;  and  John  "Waterford,  scarlet, 
with  a  white  eye.  These  were  only  a  few  selected  from 
a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  represented  the  finest 
when  we  saw  them.  A  lean-to  house  close  by,  mostly 
occupied  by  Ferns,  was  pleasingly  interspersed  with 
plants  in  flower,  including  Begonia  Seharfiana, 
B.  metallica,  and  B.  maculata.  The  common  Maiden¬ 
hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum)  was  in  fine  condition,  as 
well  as  A.  c.  mundulum,.  A.  rhodophyllum,  A.  scutum, 
and  Gymnogramme  peruviana. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  of  a  useful  decorative  size  were 
represented  in  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house,  and 
included  Crotons,  Aralias  and  Dracsenas.  The  Crotons 
•were  finely  coloured,  including  Angustifolia  Aig- 
burthensis,  with  narrow  leaves  and  a  golden  yellow 
centre  ;  Mortei,  yellow  ;  Laingi,  and  Disraeli,  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  wholly  yellow. 
Healthy  batches  of  Gardenias  were  arranged  along  the 
shelves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  In  another 
compartment  were  Orchids,  chiefly  Cypripedium  and 
Lycastes.  "We  noted  twin  flowers  on  a  scape  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  and  these  were  frequent  on  Cypripedium 
callosum.  C.  Spicerianum  and  G.  insigne  Chantinii 
were  also  in  bloom.  They  were  interspersed  with 
Poinsettias,  while  others  occupied  the  back  shelves  along 
with  Abutilon  Sellowianum  marmoratum.  Another 
compartment  was  gay  with  all  the  leading  varieties  of 


Bouvardias,  including  Alfred  Neuner,  President 
Garfield,  President  Cleveland,  scarlet ;  "\  reelandi, 

white  ;  Priory  Beauty,  pmk  ;  and  others  mostly  grown 
in  48-size  pots,  and  a  few  in  32-size.  Near  the  glass 
was  a  fine  mass  of  Salvia  splendens  Clayi.  from  IS  ins. 
to  24  ins.  high,  rich,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

The  stove  is  well  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
usual  class  of  plants  in  good  order.  There  were  fine 
plants  of  Antliurium  Yeitchii,  A.  erystallinum, 
Sphoerogyne  latifolia,  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata 
with  leaves  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  Ananas  sativa  variegata, 
Dracaena  amabilis  with  the  upper  leaves  of  a  creamy 
yellow,  and  the  beautiful  Calathea  vittata  with  its 
ascending  white  stripes  on  the  rich  dark  green  leaves. 
The  variegated  Indiarubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastica 
variegata)  has  been  so  popular  from  the  first  up  till 
now  that  we  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
large  one.  The  specimen  here,  however,  stands  7  ft. 
high,  and  is  covered  with  leaves  almost  to  the  base.  A 
fine  piece  of  Davallia  pallida,  better  known  as  D. 
Mooreana,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  raised  centre  bed, 
making  itself  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects. 

One  cool  house  was  mostly  occupied  with  Carnations 
in  pots.  The  varieties  were  Lady  Middleton,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  as  well  as  the  pink  sort  and  the  red, 
namely,  Madame  Arthur  "Varocque.  Carnations  seem 
to  be  favourites  here,  for  in  the  well-cared-for  frame 
ground  about  7,000  had  been  potted  up  for  planting 
out  in  the  borders.  The  first  batch  of  Cinerarias  were 
coming  into  bloom  in  one  of  the  Peach-houses  ;  and  in 
another  was  a  fine  and  vigorous  lot  of  Richardia 
Africana  which  had  been  .planted  out  during  the 
summer,  but  after  having  been  potted  up,  was  then 
coming  into  bloom.  The  conservatory  by  the  mansion 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  Palms  and  Ferns  of  large 
size,  with  some  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta.  A  fine 
sample  of  Nephrolepis  acuta  was  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  a  basket.  Not  only  were  the  fronds  of  great 
length,  but  the  rhizomes  hung  down  from  the  baskets 
for  a  length  of  4  ft. 

"With  the  exception  of  Tomatos,  the  other  kinds  of 
fruit  had  all  been  gathered  or  cut  before  the  time  of 
our  visit.  The  variety  of  Tomato  grown  here  is 
Hackwood  Park,  the  plants  of  which  carried  a  good 
crop  even  at  that  late  season.  There  are  a  number  of 
separate  Peach-houses,  but  besides  them  was  a  range  of 
houses  300  ft.  long,  running  round  the  sides  of  the 
garden  wall.  These  were  occupied  by  Peach,  Hectarine, 
and  Plum  trees.  The  admirable  way  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  greatly  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
McLeod,  the  gardener. 

- »•>$««■= - 

A  ROMANTIC  GARDEN. 

At  p.  105  we  gave  an  account  of  an  ancient  hostelry, 
with  an  illustration  of  the  Angel  Hotel  at  Brigg.  Such 
places  are  always  interesting  to  travellers  who  happen 
to  make  them  their  halting  place  for  a  time.  There  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  garden  at  Mr.  G.  Broughton’s 
Temperance  and  Commercial  Hotel,  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
Guernsey,  and  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  steep  and 
abrupt  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  In  the  garden  behind  the  hotel  one  might 
easily  imagine  themselves  in  some  Italian  town,  on  the 
steep-terraced  side  of  some  mountain.  It  is  all  in 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  the  first  one  being  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  street  in  front,  and  is 
gained  by  a  flight  of  granite  steps.  The  terraces  are  of 
no  great  width,  say  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  On  the  second 
terrace  is  a  vinery  well  stocked  with  Grapes  during 
August  and  September.  On  the  third  terrace  and 
elsewhere  are  Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  walls  in 
bearing  condition  when  we  saw  them.  A  vigorous  and 
healthy  standard  Apple  tree  overhangs  the  vinery  from 
the  terrace  above,  and  when  the  Apples  were  ripe  they 
played  havoc  one  windy  night  by  dropping  through 
the  glass  of  the  vinery. 

The  uppermost  part  of  the  garden  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  lower  part,  and  each  separate  terrace  of 
the  latter  has  to  be  gained  by  flights  of  steps.  The 
upper  garden  is  also  narrow,  and  consists  of  a  grassy 
slope,  with  Vines  planted  alongside  the  walls.  The 
principal  rods  are  carried  overhead  on  wires,  and  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  half  natural  vine¬ 
yard.  The  long  summer  and  equable  nature  of  the 
climate  is  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
fruit,  including  Grapes,  but  there  had  been  an  absence 
of  sun,  as  in  this  country,  and  the  numerous  bunches  of 
Grapes  were  only  partly  coloured  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Skilled  hands  could,  however,  effect  a  great 
improvement  and  assist  nature  by  a  regular  system  of 
pruning  and  training,  by  which  on  the  sunny  hill-side 
a  considerable  amount  of  produce  would  be  obtained  in 
average  seasons.  Indoors,  however,  travellers  and 
visitors  are  made  comfortable  and  feel  at  home. 
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THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN 

TASMANIA.* 

Tasmania  is  so  small  a  speck  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  is  so  remote  from  the  British  Islands,  that 
it  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising  that  a  great  many 
persons  in  England  know  nothing  more  about  it  than 
that  such  a  place  actually  exists,  and  some  have  vague 
ileas  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  still  aboriginals, 
with  little  or  no  civilisation.  It  is  a  matter  for  no 
little  surprise  when  such  individuals  learn  that 
Tasmanians  keep  pace  as  far  as  possible  with  all 
movements  which  interest  their  fellow  subjects  in 
England,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  in  no  part  of  the 
Australasian  group  is  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
carried  on  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  as  it  is  in  the 
colony,  one  of  whose  leading  horticultural  societies  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  at  the  Centenary  Festival. 

Tasmania  possesses  a  climate  which  appears  to  be 
especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  being  devoid  of  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  when  the  knowledge  of  its  culture  shall  have  been 
as  completely  mastered  there  as  it  has  been  by  the 
growers  in  England,  I  do  not  think  I  am  over  sanguine 
in  predicting  that  it  is  there  it  will  yet  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  And  as  it  can  only  be  by  ex¬ 
perience  extending  over  some  years  that  this  knowledge 
can  be  acquired,  it  will  naturally  be  some  time  before 
our  happiest  results  can  be  achieved. 

You  in  England  are  now  celebrating  the  Centenary  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  whilst  we,  as  a  colony,  have  not 
yet  reached  so  venerable  an  age.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  we  have  arrived  very  far  beyond  the 
initiatory  stages  of  Chrysanthemum  lore,  but  that  we 
are  progressing  with  rapid  strides  must  be  acknowledged 
by  anyone  who  could  compare  notes  between  the 
position  occupied  by  the  flower  in  the  year  1836,  and 
that  to  which  it  has  attained  in  1890.  It  is  only  four 
years  ago  since  the  first  actual  Chrysanthemum  exhi¬ 
bition  was  held  in  Northern  Tasmania.  It  is  true  that 
for  many  years  previously  the  flowers  had  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  schedule  at  the  autumn  flower  shows, 
when  very  frequently  no  entries  at  all  were  made,  for 
there  was  never  any  competition  in  this  class  among 
amateurs,  and  our  professional  gardeners  held  it  so 
little  in  esteem,  that  when  at  length  the  tide  of  popular 
favour  set  in  so  strongly  that  they  could  no  longer 
ignore  it,  the  result  was  that  they  found  themselves 
quite,  or  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  best 
method  of  culture  to  be  adopted  in  our  far-off  land  as 
were  the  most  inexperienced  amateurs.  Then  recourse 
was  had  by  both  professionals  and  amateurs  to  the  best 
English  authorities  upon  Chrysanthemum  culture,  and 
although  much  light  was  thus  obtained,  it  may  easily  be 
understood  that  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  English 
seasons  and  climate  are  not  applicable  to  those  of 
Tasmania. 

In  the  year  18S6.  a3  I  have  mentioned,  our  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  was  held  in  Launceston,  it  having  been 
rather  hastily  improvised  by  Mr.  Ernest  'Whitfield,  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  our  now  flourishing 
autumn  exhibitions  ;  this  gentleman  is  now  president 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  society  represented  by  me 
upon  the  present  occasion.  The  flowers  which  were 
exhibited  at  this  initial  show  were  not  grown  upon  the 
principles  since  followed  with  exhibition  plants,  having 
been  allowed  to  grow  in  the  natural  way  ;  but  as  most 
of  those  who  contributed  specimens  upon  that  occasion 
were  amateurs  who,  learning  through  the  English  horti¬ 
cultural  press  of  the  successful  results  which  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  “at  home,” 
as  England  is  always  known  by  us,  had  imported  many 
fine  varieties  which  had  until  then  been  quite  unknown 
in  Tasmania,  it  was  seen  that  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  was  open  to  those  who  would  venture  to  explore 
it.  -The  immediate  consequence  of  our  first  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  was  an  increased  desire  upon  the  part  of 
amateurs  to  improve  their  collections  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  methods  which  would  ensure  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  ;  at  that  time  less  than  100  varieties 
had  found  their  way  to  Tasmania,  now  there  is  no  colony 
in  Australasia  which  grows  so  many.  Quickly  succeed¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  in 
Launceston  the  kindred  associations  in  all  the  northern 
provincial  towns  followed  our  lead,  so  that  the  “queen 
of  autumn  flowers  ”  may  now  be  said  to  have  a  very 
firm  footing  in  our  island.  The  affiliation  of  the 
Northern  Horticultural  Society  of  Tasmania  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  may  be  considered  as 
marking  a  new  era  in  its  history,  and  that  its  future 

*A  Paper  by  Mrs.  Marian  Thrower,  Representative  of  the 
Northern  Horticultural  Society  of  Tasmania,  read  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Conference,  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster,  November  11th,  1890. 


will  be  a  prosperous  and  eventful  one  can  scarcely  be 
doubted. 

The  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Tasmania  can 
scarcely  be  followed  upon  the  lines  which  obtain  in 
England.  ‘With  us  pot-grown  plants  find  little  favour, 
except  as  bush  specimens  or  for  decorative  purposes  ; 
the  great  interest  of  our  exhibitions  always  centres 
around  the  cut  specimens.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
found  that  culture  in  the  open  ground  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  may  not  be  altogether  unin¬ 
teresting  to  learn  how  Tasmanian  growers  proceed  when 
raising  plants.  Many  strike  the  cuttings  which  are 
taken  from  the  first  young  growth  which  arises  from 
the  stools  of  plants  which  are  left  in  the  ground  after 
they  have  been  cut  down,  and  these,  when  the 
certainty  of  having  propagated  sufficiently  is  assured, 
are  then  removed  and  thrown  away.  Some  growers 
strike  their  cuttings  in  small  pots,  keeping  them  in  a 
cool,  close  frame  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  w'hile 
others  again  plant  them  straight  into  the  open  ground, 
where  they  remain  until  they  bloom  ;  but  the  latter 
method  is  not  common,  although  I  know  it  is  adopted 
by  one  of  our  most  extensive  growers,  who  is  a  very 
successful  exhibitor.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  quite 
established,  at  whatever  season  they  are  taken,  they  are 
generally  transplanted  to  the  ground,  where  they  make 
very  rapid  growth — so  rapid,  .indeed,  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  make  successional  plantings  to  insure 
having  certain  varieties  at  exhibition  time.  The  period 
for  the  general  planting  out  is  the  month  of  October, 
which  is  early  spring  with  us  in  Tasmania  ;  but  cuttings 
which  are  inserted  even  in  November  frequently  furnish 
flowers  for  the  show  which  takes  place  in  April.  When 
the  plants  have  attained  a  height  of  about  10  ins.  it  is 
usual  to  top  them,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  thus 
produced  are,  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  height, 
tied  to  separate  stakes,  the  axillary  growths  being 
removed  as  they  appear.  Each  plant  thus  produces 
three  large  blooms,  instead  of  one,  as  grown  upon  the 
single  stem  mole,  and  we  have  found  that  the  blooms 
are  quite  as  fine,  while  the  more  dwarf  growth  is  better 
suited  for  garden  culture.  The  plants  do  not  appear  to 
require  nearly  so  long  a  period  for  ripening  the  wood  as 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  England,  the  latest  plants 
being  generally  quite  as  mature  as  those  which  were 
put  out  earlier.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  grows  in  our  climate  in  most  instances 
precludes  us  from  taking  the  crown  bud,  which 
develops  too  quickly  to  be  of  any  use  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  greater  heat  of  our  late  summer  has 
probably  something  to  do  with  this  ;  therefore  it  is  the 
custom  to  select  the  terminal  bud,  which  gives  us  far 
more  satisfactory  results.  Much  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  those  who  at  first  adopted  the  single  stem 
plan  of  growing,  for  so  many  of  the  varieties  grew  to  so 
great  a  height  as  to  render  it  almost  impracticable 
to  give  them  sufficient  support,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  high  winds  which  often  prevail  in  our  autumn 
season  ;  so  that  as  it  was  evident  that  results  quite  as 
satisfactory  were  obtained  from  topping  once  in  the 
early  stage,  that  plan  is  most  generally  adopted. 

As  our  climate  is  very  much  drier  than  that  of 
England  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  great  deal  of 
labour  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  summer  sets  'in,  so 
that  the  plants  may  suffer  no  check,  and  it  is  therefore 
indispensable  to  mulch  all  the  ground  upon  which 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  very  heavily  with  well- 
decayed  manure  before  the  spring  rains  have  quite 
ceased  ;  by  this  means  a  good  stock  of  moisture  is 
stored  up  to  meet  future  needs.  Then,  when  all 
disbudding  is  over  and  the  season  of  bloom  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  those  who  are  growing  for  exhibition 
purposes  set  about  giving  the  plants  copious  doses  of 
liquid  manure  ;  but  as  each  grower  in  our  locality 
seems  to  have  some  pet  liquid  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  in  demand. 
Some  use  chemical  manures,  others  soot  water,  stable 
manure  liquid,  bone  dust,  or  guano  liquid. 

We  have  many  enemies  to  contend  against  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  our  favourite  flower. 
To  begin  with,  the  mildness  of  our  climate  permits 
such  midnight  marauders  as  slugs  to  play  deadly  havoc 
among  the  tender  foliage  of  newly  rooted  cuttings, 
necessitating  much  watchfulness.  Scarcely  have  these 
foes  left  the  field  than  many  growers  who  have  plants 
and  cuttings  which  have  been  imported  from  England 
find  that  they  have  imported  with  them  a  black  fly, 
which  haunts  the  newly  unfolded  leaves,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  dislodge.  Later  we  have  unwelcome  visitors 
in  the  form  of  small  green  worms  and  caterpillars, 
which  do  much  harm  to  the  bud  shoots  ;  then,  when 
all  appears  to  be  smooth  sailing,  mildew  makes  its 
appearance,  and  sometimes  a  small  green-fly  follows 


this  ;  but  what  is  more  objectionable  than  any  of  these 
is  the  sudden  damping  of  the  blooms  just  when  success 
seems  most  certain.  With  regard  to  the  latter  trouble, 
however,  I  have  seldom  seen  it  affect  the  Japanese 
varieties,  and  only  certain  of  the  incurved,  those  which 
generally  suffer  most  being  the  Empress  of  India,  the 
Queen  family,  Alfred  Salter,  and  some  others — for, 
strange  to  say,  many  varieties  which  grow  in  the  same 
bed,  within  a  few  feet  of  those  named,  do  not  suffer 
at  all. 

The  drawback  to  the  system  we  pursue  of  growing 
exhibition  blooms  entirely  out  of  doors,  is  the  liability 
to  which  they  are  exposed  of  being  injured  by  frosts 
which  occasionally  visit  us  in  the  autumn,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  a  kind  of  elevated  frame 
over  which  light  canvas  may  be  drawn  to  avert  injury 
to  the  flowers.  In  addition  to  all  the  best  known  and 
esteemed  varieties  of  incurved  and  Japanese,  good 
collections  of  reflexed,  Anemone-flowered,  Pompons, 
and  fimbriated  varieties  maybe  seen  at  our  exhibitions, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  Japanese  varieties  are 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  our  growers,  probably  on 
account  of  the  greater  difficulty  which  exists  in  pro¬ 
ducing  perfect  types  of  the  incurved  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  former  for  all  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  Our  exhibitors  have  yet  much  to  learn 
from  the  old  country  in  the  matter  of  staging,  arrangement 
of  colours,  and  other  matters  which  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  well  as  the  production  of  flowers  which  are 
fit  for  exhibition.  Exhibitors,  too,  are  not  always 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  judges,  who  are  some¬ 
times  not  as  experienced  as  could  be  wished,  hut  this 
is  a  difficulty  which  time  will  remove,  as  men  of  home 
experience  find  tlieir  way  to  our  shores  and  introduce 
some  of  their  ideas  among  us. 

The  competition  among  both  professional  and  amateur 
Chrysanthemum  growers  is  very  keen,  and  the  contests 
are  always  very  close  ones,  many  of  the  exhibitors 
travelling  as  far  as  from  Hobart  to  Launceston,  and 
vicz  versd,  a  distance  of  130  miles  by  train,  with  their 
exhibits.  Tasmania  is  destined  to  occupy  a  premier 
position  among  the  Australians  with  regard  to  Chry¬ 
santhemum  culture,  owing  to  the  great  superiority  of 
its  climate,  the  scorching  hot  winds  of  the  summer 
upon  the  mainland  having  a  most  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  plants,  while  the  water  supply  of  the  colonies 
adjoining  Tasmania  is  not  at  that  period  adequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  our  Society  is  privileged  to  be 
represented  among  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  upon  this  most  auspicious 
occasion,  although  I  consider  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  member  no  better  qualified  than  myself  to  speak  upon 
Chrysanthemum  culture  should  have  undertaken  the 
task,  but  I  trust  that  my  endeavours  to  throw  some 
little  light  upon  matters  as  they  exist  at  the  Antipodes 
will  be  received  in  a  spirit  of  indulgence  and  toleration 
of  my  shortcomings. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  deep  regret, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  Horticultural 
Society  of  Tasmania,  but  also  upon  my  own,  at  the 
untimely  decease  of  the  late  honorary  secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy. 

- 

THE  SINGLE  GARDEN 

MARIGOLD. 

In  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  autumn  weather, 
the  single  forms  of  the  pot  or  garden  Marigold  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  with  me.  I  have  some  very  pretty 
self-sown  seedlings  that  are  prolonged  in  bloom  by 
picking  off  the  seed  pods,  leaving  only  one  on  each 
plant  of  a  good  variety  to  scatter  their  seeds  for  another 
season’s  service.  They  come  up  in  spring  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  and  then  I  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the 
border.  A  few  years  ago  a  firm  of  Italian  seedsmen  set 
about  improving  these  single  forms,  and  among  their 
productions  were  some  straw-coloured  varieties,  so 
pale  in  tint  as  to  approach  white.  I  think  that  if  one 
or  two  of  the  palest  of  these  had  been  isolated  from 
coming  into  contact  with  their  fellows  of  deeper 
colours  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  obtained, 
in  course  of  time,  a  white  form.  On  the  other  hand,, 
selections  from  the  deepest  yellow  types  could  be 
made  to  approach  orange,  and  even  reddish  orange. 

I  was  in  a  cottage  garden  in  my  neighbourhood  during 
the  summer  and  saw  there  a  bed  of  common  Marigolds, 
both  double  and  single,  which  contained  some  very 
novel  varieties.  One  had  a  white  centre,  and  the  row 
of  guard  petals  were  quilled  half-way  up  and  then 
flattened  out,  only  the  flattened  parts  being  yellow. 
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Had  this  type  being  carefully  selected,  I  think  some 
charming  novelties  might  have  been  obtained  from  it. 
The  single  and  double  forms  alike  ate  very  useful  for 
cutting  from.  Here,  during  the  fourth  week  in 
Hovember,  I  have  been  able  to  cut  a  handful  of 
pretty  golden  flowers,  that  come  in  useful  for  garden 
decoration.  Ho  one  need  despise  common  things  in 
the  garden  ;  they  have  their  periods  of  usefulness,  for 
which  we  have  reason  to  he  thankful. — if.  I). 

- -»£*• - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 

- -t- - 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Centenary  Show. 
The  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  for  a 
carefully  marked  catalogue  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  staged  at  the  late  Centenary  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  which  he  presented  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  evening  last.  It  will  doubtless  be 
of  great  interest  to  many  to  know  that  the  total  number 
exhibited  was  299,  made  up  as  follows  : — Japanese,  78; 
Japanese  incurved,  19  ;  Japanese  reflexed,  20  ;  Incurved, 
64  ;  Reflexed,  19  ;  Anemones,  24  ;  Japanese  Anemones, 
12  ;  Pompons,  40  ;  and  Pompon  Anemones,  21. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  this  flower  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell,  The  Gardens,  Clevely,  Allerton.  The 
flower  was  fully  7  ins.  in  diameter,  and  from  3  ins. 
to  4  ins.  in  depth,  the  petals  full  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  the  centre  being  covered  with  its  hair-like 
appendages.  Mr.  Cromwell  stated  that  the  flower  was 
the  least  of  two  on  a  plant  grown  from  a  cutting  taken 
from  a  plant  cultivated  at  Clevely  last  year.  The. 
cittting  was  put  in  at  the  usual  time  and  stopped  in 
March,  and  the  first  bud  shown  after  that  produced 
the  flower  exhibited.  The  plant  was  about  5  ft.  in 
height.  The  speaker  stated  that  he  believed  the 
variety  would  prove  a  valuable  one,  but  had  been 
weakened  by  excessive  propagation. — R.  G.  W. 

Chrysanthemum  Gus  Harris. 

Foe  exhibition  purposes  this  extremely  floriferous 
variety  does  not  seem  to  be  received  with  much  favour 
either  as  specimen  plants  or  for  cut  bloom.  It  may 
with  equal  propriety,  however,  be  said  that  the  growing 
of  single  varieties  into  exhibition  specimens  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  with  the  public  generally,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  prizes  offered  for  them  at  several 
exhibitions,  very  few  or  no  plants  at  all  appear.  The 
flowers  are  rosy  lilac  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  of 
medium  size  ;  but  they  are  produced  in  enormous 
numbers  by  plants  which  are  grown  on  the  free  and 
easy  or  bush  system.  When  prizes  are  offered  for  cut 
blooms  of  single  flowers  only  a  few  of  the  larger  kinds 
are  shown  on  the  boards  year  after  year.  Now  these 
large  kinds  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  the 
awards  of  the  judges  (who,  however,  are  not  to  blame 
in  the  matter)  restrict  the  choice  of  the  exhibitor  to 
those  large  kinds,  the  plants  of  which,  if  seen  by  the 
public,  would  not  be  very  attractive,  by  reason  of  the 
few  flowers  they  bear.  Now  many  of  the  smalier 
flowered  kinds,  like  Gus  Harris  and  Miss  Rose,  when 
seen  in  bush  form,  are  exceedingly  attractive. 

Dahlia  imperialis. 

Wheel  large  conservatories  have  to  be  filled,  Dahlia 
imperialis  would  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  on  account 
of  the  size  it  attains,  and  its  lateness  of  flowering. 
Against  the  dark  green  foliage  of  Camellias  it  would 
show  itself  off  to  advantage.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  terminal  panicle,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  plaDt  grows  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  the  flower 
heads  droop  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  themselves  off  to 
advantage.  They  are  bell-shaped,  and  white  tinted 
with  lilac,  but  in  dull  November  light  they  appear 
almost  white.  The  huge  leaves  are  much  more  finely 
divided  than  those  of  the  common  Dahlia,  and  are 
therefore  more  elegant  in  character.  Owing  to  its 
lateness  in  coming  into  bloom,  it  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  common  kinds,  but  has  to  be  lifted 
and  potted  up,  or  what  is  better,  grown  in  pots  out  of 
doors,  shifting  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it, 
ultimately  putting  them  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  As  the 
weather  becomes  cold  and  unsettled,  the  plants  should 
be  removed  indoors  and  accorded  a  slight  warmth,  after 
which  they  will  soon  show  flower.  Plants  have  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew 


Olivia  Gardsni. 

Stove  or  greenhouse  treatment  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  equally  well,  for  it  flowers  well  in  either  case, 
and  does  not  get  drawn  in  the  higher  temperature  ;  the 
flower  stems  may  indeed  get  a  little  longer,  but  just 
sufficiently  so  to  make  the  plant  more  graceful  and 
show  the  flowers  off  to  more  advantage.  The  latter  are 
tubular,  arching,  orange-red,  except  at  the  tip,  which 
is  green,  thus  affording  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
contrast.  The  plant  is  already  in  flower,  even  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  will  remain  in  beauty 
for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  fruits, 
which  ultimately  change  into  red  berries  and  remain 
upon  the  plant  for  several  weeks  in  good  condition. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  foliage  being  evergreen,  the 
plant  preserves  a  presentable  appearance  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  It  might  well  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  the  large-flowered  varieties  of  C.  miniata, 
which  have  attained  such  popularity,  but  are  wanting 
in  that  diversity  which  one  would  like  to  see  in  well- 
ordered  and  extensive  collections. 

The  Strawberry  Tree. 

Considering  the  fine  appearance  of  Arbutus  Unedo 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not 
been  more  extensively  planted,  not  merely  in  rural 
establishments,  but  in  suburban  villa  and  other  gardens. 
The  smooth  leathery  leaves  enable  the  plant  to  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  a  sooty  atmosphere  remarkably 
well  ;  and  the  plant  being  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  it  might  with  great  propriety  be  planted 
instead  of  the  too  frequent  and  unsuitable  Araucaria 
imbricata  and  Sequoia  gigantea,  which  after  a  few  years 
get  too  large  for  the  small  gardens,  and  also  darken  the 
interior  of  the  house  by  being  planted  in  front  of  the 
windows.  If  left  to  itself  it  forms  a  close  bush  ;  but 
if  so  desired  it  may  be  made  to  form  a  small  pyramidal 
tree.  Again,  not  only  are  the  leaves  beautiful  in  form 
and  colour,  but  the  flowers  lend  additional  interest 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  at 
which  time  the  berry-like  fruits  of  the  previous  year 
also  ripen.  Shoots  laden  with  scarlet  fruit  being 
brought  into  market  at  present  are  very  ornamental. 

Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  var. 

The  supeiiority  of  this  variety  is  still  maintained. 
The  length  of  the  flowers,  their  rich  dark  colour  and 
the  texture  of  the  segments  are  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  flowers  ;  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
borne  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a  spray,  is  wonderful. 
The  usual  rule  is  that  when  the  flowers  of  anything 
increase  greatly  in  size,  they  decrease  in  numbers,  and 
since  in  this  case  there  seems  no  falling  away  in 
numbers,  the  plant  must  be  possessed  of  unusual 
constitutional  vigour.  This  also  is  attested  by  the 
great  size  of  the  leathery  leaves.  We  noted  a  large 
plant  recently  in  a  greenhouse  at  the  Stanstead  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  On  two 
sprays,  each  about  2|  ft.  long,  there  were  forty-five 
flowers,  of  which  thirty-two  were  open  and  in  perfect- 
condition,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ooleworts. 

The  market  growers  in  the  suburbs  of  London  generally 
plant  ordinary  Cabbages  late  in  the  year,  and  pull  them 
while-  yet  quite  young.  The  Coleworts  of  modern 
times  are,  however,  purely  and  simply  Cabbages,  but 
they  are  small  ones  and  very  hardy.  The  most 
popular  variety  is  the  Rosette  or  Early  London  Cole- 
wort,  which  is  simply  a  small  Cabbage,  with  somewhat 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Early  York,  but 
rather  flattened  on  the  top,  and  therefore  of  a  different 
shape.  The  Hardy  Green  Colewort  comes  next  in 
importance  to  the  Rosette,  and  is  equally  hardy.  A 
large  breadth  of  the  latter  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
Chiswick  trial  ground  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  plants  are  hearting  up  well,  and  many 
of  them  are  fit  for  use.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the 
variety  is  the  purity  of  the  strain,  for  the  plants  all 
look  alike,  in  shape,  colour,  height,  and  health. 

Veitch’s  Self-Protecting  Broccoli. 

At  first  sight  this  looks  very  much  like  a  Cauliflower 
of  the  type  of  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  and  so  it  is  of 
that  type,  but  later,  and  comes  into  use  just  as  the 
Cauliflower  gets  out  of  season.  Its  value  will  there¬ 
fore  become  all  the  more  apparent  for  this  simple 
reason.  The  leaves  are  of  great  length,  narrow,  and 
glaucous,  resembling  those  of  the  Cauliflower  named, 
but  the  mid-rib  and  the  principal  nerves  are  much 
whiter.  The  heads  are  large,  pure  white,  because  well 
protected  by  the  incurving  of  the  younger  leaves,  hence 
the  name  which  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  plants 


are  of  great  size  and  vigour,  consequently  they  require 
plenty  of  room.  In  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  Chiswick,  the  rows  are  3  ft.  asunder, 
and  the  plants  2)  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.  The  heads  of 
this  variety  remain  in  usable  condition  for  a  long  time, 
because  they  come  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  growth 
is  not  very  active. 

Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli. 

The  hardiness  of  this  Broccoli  specially  commends 
itself  to  growers  within  the  London  area,  as  it  with¬ 
stands  the  winter  when  Cabbages  and  other  kinds  of 
Broccoli  get  destroyed  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  fog  and  smoke. 
A  plantation  is  now  making  vigorous  growth  in  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons’  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick.  A  few  of 
the  heads  are  beginning  to  show  themselves,  but 
should  the  weather  remain  open  for  some  time,  they 
will  be  quite  plentiful  about  Christmas.  After  the 
first  head  is  cut  a  number  of  smaller  ones  are  thrown 
up  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  producing  a  succession 
till  spring.  By  making  a  late  sowing,  say  in  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  a  succession  can  be  kept  up  till 
late  in  spring.  When  fresh  the  heads  are  of  a  dark 
purple,  but  by  boiling  are  rendered  green,  and  although 
not  so  inviting  are  as  tender  eating  as  the  white 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemum,  Charles  Gibson. 

The  sportive  character  of  Princess  of  Teck  and  all  the 
other  forms  proceeding  from  it  is  well  known.  This 
variability  is  chiefly,  although  not  entirely,  confined  to 
colour.  The  form  within  certain  limits  is  liable  to 
change,  !but  there  is  another  peculiarity  to  which 
various  members  of  the  group  are  liable,  and  that  is  to 
produce  coarse,  bristly  out-growths  from  the  back  of 
the  florets  close  beneath  the  tips.  This  feature  has 
shown  itself  this  year  rather  strongly  in  Charles  Gibson, 
as  exhibited  by  a  bloom  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate.  The  out-growths  in  some 
cases  are  quite  strong,  and  directed  backwards,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  forked,  and  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  hairs,  as  seen  in  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  and 
Louis  Bcehmer.  The  bearded  character  is  therefore  not 
of  modern  occurrence,  but  must  have  existed  to  some 
extent  for  a  long  period,  showing  itself  more  promi¬ 
nently  on  some  occasions  than  on  others,  according 
to  cultural  treatment,  the  season  of  the  year,  or  to 
some  freak  of  nature  for  which  we  cannot  account. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemum,  President. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  old-fashioned  Pompon 
is  met  with  in  villa  and  cottage  gardens,  gives  evidence 
not  only  of  its  popularity,  but  of  its  hardiness  and 
suitability  generally  for  outdoor  culture.  Of  course,  in 
seasons  when  severe  weather  sets  in  early  and  continues 
for  some  time,  the  plants,  or  at  least  the  flowers,  get 
destroyed.  This  has  not  been  the  case  as  yet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  plants  yet  remain 
very  gay,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  frost  .on  the  2Sth 
of  last  month.  In  some  cases  the  plants  are  grown 
alongside  of  the  fences,  dividing  neighbouring  gardens, 
and  appear  like  hedges  of  bloom.  Not  only  is  this 
variety  suitable  for  outdoor  work,  but  is  equally  so 
for  trained  specimens  in  pots  for  exhibition  purposes. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  rosy  crimson  colour  of 
the  flowers,  although  very  distinct  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a  hue  is  not  so  liable  to  be  soiled  and  spotted 
by  rough  weather  as  the  white-flowered  kinds.  The 
variety  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Murray, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  very  prevalent. 

Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Show  —  A 
Question  of  Classification. 

In  the  official  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  centenary  edition,  I  find  Alice  Bird  classed  as 
a  reflexed,  and  Sabine  as  an  Anemone-flowered  Japanese. 
These  varieties  were  shown  according  to  this  classifi¬ 
cation  at  the  Lincoln  show,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th 
inst.,  when  the  two  stands  containing  them  were 
disqualified  ;  the  judges  holding  Alice  Bird  to  be  a 
Japanese,  and  Sabine  a  large-flowered  Anemone.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  say  which  is  to  be  taken  as  correct. 
— Sabine.  [The  N.  C.  S.  Catalogue  Committee  can  no 
doubt  defend  their  classification,  but  among  growers 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  considering  Alice 
Bird  a  reflexed  Japanese,  and  Sabine  a  large  Anemone. 
The  Lincoln  Society,  not  being  affiliated  to  the 
National,  is  not  bound  to  accept  its  catalogue  as  the 
standard  authority. —Ed.] 
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THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUM  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  there  was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members,  and 
the  following  affiliated  societies  were  also  represented 
by  delegates: — viz.,  the  Wellington  (Hew  Zealand) 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Eccles  and  Patricroft 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Highgate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  Dalston  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Ballantine,  alluded  in  feeling 
terms  to  the  loss  which  the  society  had  sustained  by 
the  recent  deaths  of  Mr.  James  McIntosh,  of  Oatlands 
Park,  and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  last-named  gentleman  a  resolution  (given  in 
another  column)  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  great 
loss  which  the  society  and  horticulture  had  sustained 
by  his  demise.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Marion 
Thrower,  thanking  the  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
courteous  attention  they  had  shown  to  her  during  her 
stay  in  England,  and  especially  at  the  recent  Centenary 
celebration.  The  chairman  made  various  suggestions 
upon  business  matters  arising  out  of  the  late  festival, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee  ;  and  reporting 
upon  financial  matters,  made  a  statement  which  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside  made  a  report  upon  the  number  of  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  exhibited  at  the  late  show,  which  was 
299.  The  Silver-gilt  Centenary  Medal  of  the  society 
was  voted  to  the  members  of  the  Catalogue  Committee, 
in  appreciation  of  their  labours  in  connection  with  the 
recently  published  Centenary  edition;  but  as  Mr.  Castle 
had  been  unable  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  he  declined 
to  share  in  the  honours  due  to  his  colleagues.  A 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  took  place  with 
regard  to  next  year’s  exhibition  arrangements, 
and  ultimately  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
shows  should  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  that  they  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  the  second  week  in  September  ;  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  second  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  Thursday  also  if  a  three  days  show  should 
be  subsequently  resolved  upon  ;  and  the  mid-winter 
show  in  the  second  week  of  January,  1892.  Twenty 
.new  members  and  four  Fellows  were  elected ;  and 
the  following  societies  admitted  into  affiliation  : — The 
Campbeltown  (Tasmania)  Horticultural  Society  ;  the 
Hobart  Town  (Tasmania)  Horticultural  Society  ;  the 
Caterham  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and 
the  Sittingbourne  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Floral  Committee  met  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  when  a  very  nice  lot  of  blooms 
were  brought  forward  for  adjudication.  First  Class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Shea,  Foots  Cray,  for 
Sunset,  a  single  Japanese  of  large  size,  bright  yellow 
in  the  centre  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  petals 
cinnamon-red,  a  very  showy  variety;  to  Mr.  R.  Owen 
for  Beauty  of  Castle-Hill,  a  large  and  handsome 
Japanese,  with  a  golden  centre  and  bronzy  orange 
outer  petals  ;  and  Princess  Waldemar,  a  new  French- 
raised  incurved,  an  improvement  on  Eve,  pale  pink  in 
colour,  and  very  neat  ;  to  Mr.  Beckett,  for  Beauty  of 
Castlewood,  a  very  large  incurved  Japanese  in  the  way 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  petals 
crimson  ;  for  Violet  Rose,  a  large  broad-petalled 
Japanese  incurved  of  a  bright  rose  colour  ;  to  Mr.  H. 
Cannell  for  R.  C.  Kingston,  a  rich  deep  maroon- 
crimson  Japanese,  very  fine  ;  and  for  Danse,  a  very 
large  orange-yellow  Japanese,  an  improvement  on 
Japonais.  Several  good  things  were  shown  as  decora¬ 
tive  varieties,  but  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  absence 
of  plants. 

- - - 

ORCHID  DOTES  ADD  GLEANINGS. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Doris. 

This  was  raised  from  C.  venustum,  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  Stonei.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate  and  greenish,  with  numerous  deep  green  veins. 
The  petals  are  oblong-spathulate,  declining  about  3  ins. 
to  ins.  long,  and  greenish  yellow,  richly  blotched 
with  black,  and  brownish  at  the  tips.  The  lip  is 
rather  large  and  dull  purple,  with  brown  veins.  The 
scape  is  one-flowered,  and  the  oblong  leaves  are  dull 
green,  marbled  with  darker  markings.  A  plant  was 
shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 


Cypripedium  Cleola. 

C.  Boissierianuji  (C.  reticulatum)  was  the  female 
parent  of  this  hybrid,  and  the  pollen  parent  was  C. 
Schlimii  albiflorum,  the  characters  of  which  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  progeny.  The  sepals  are  white,  the 
upper  one  being  incurved  at  the  sides.  The  petals  are 
lanceolate  and  more  markedly  undulated,  with  Ihe 
undulations  incurved.  The  lip  also  is  white,  but 
suffused  with  a  soft  pink,  and  spotted  with  a  darker 
hue  on  the  incurved  lobes  of  the  claw.  The  staminode 
is  transversely  oblong,  angled  and  incurved  at  the 
sides,  and  white,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre  as 
well  as  a  curved  band  near  the  lower  edge.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  acuminate,  keeled,  bright  green,  and  from 
6  ins.  to  14  ins.  long  at  present.  The  hybrid  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Oncidium  unguiculatum. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  several  fine  spikes  in 
flower  of  Oncidium  unguiculatum,  the  dimensions  of 
the  largest  being  as  follows  : — Length  of  spike  S  ft. ,  on 
which  eleven  laterals  have  pushed  out,  several  being 
2  ft.  long.  On  these  again  are  some  twelve  sub-laterals, 
bearing  two  or  more  flowers.  The  total  number  of 
blooms  is  110,  and  altogether  it  is  a  fine  and  interesting 
specimen.  Among  other  choice  things  now  in  flower  is 
the  true  Lmlia  autumnalis  alba.  This  plant  was 
imported  in  the  spring,  and  has  grown  freely  ;  one 
spike  has  five  fully-expanded  pure  white  blossoms. — 
W.  Swan,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englcfield  Green. 
- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Edinburgh. — Nov.  21s.t  and  22nd. 

The  annual  exhibition  organised  by  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  and  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  again  proved  a  great  success,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  not  so 
favourable  as  could  be  desired.  The  show  of  flowers 
was  altogether  admirable,  and  of  Japanese  varieties  in 
particular,  which  are  much  better  done  in  the  north 
than  are  the  incurved  sorts.  Mr.  McHattie,  of 
Newbattle,  who  came  out  so  strong  last  year,  had 
this  time  to  lower  his  colours  to  two  new  exhibitors, 
being  beaten  in  the  competition  for  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association’s  Medal,  and  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Prize,  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes,  gardener  to  A. 
Holt,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  Carruthers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  Hillwood,  Corstorphine, 
Mr.  McHattie  coming  in  third  ;  Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
Jesmond  Towers,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  fourth  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  T.  Eae,  Sunlaws,  fifth.  It  was  a  very  close  and 
exciting  competition.  The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup, 
ODen  to  Scottish  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Clark,  Bannerfield,  Selkirk ;  and  Mr. 
John  Foster,  Wellwork  Park,  Selkirk,  showed  the 
finest  twenty-four  Japanese  and  incurved  among 
amateurs  and  gardeners.  In  the  nurserymen’s  compe¬ 
tition  for  forty-eight  blooms,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  k 
Sons  took  premier  honours,  beating  Messrs.  Kerr  &  Sons, 
of  Roxburgh. 

There  were  not  many  actually  new  varieties,  but  all 
the  best  of  recent  introductions  were  represented,  and 
most  of  the  standard  sorts  were  shown  in  rare  condition. 
The  fruit  was  an  excellent  show,  more  particularly  the 
Grapes,  the  leading  prize  for  which  was  secured,  as  it 
was  at  the  autumn  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mackinnon, 
of  Melville  Castle.  His  eight  bunches  were  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  (3),  Black  Alicante  (3),  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
and  Gros  Maroc.  The  award  for  the  best  four  bunches 
went  to  Mr.  John  Leslie,  gardener  to  A.  Coates,  Esq., 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  whose  exhibits  were  shown  in 
good  order.  The  hardy  fruit  was  exceedingly  good 
considering  the  rather  poor  Apple  season  of  this  year  ; 
and  a  finer  display  of  vegetables  has  rarely  been  seen 
in  the  month  of  November.  For  the  best  collection  of 
thirteen  varieties,  Mr.  Peter  Robertson,  Hartriggs 
House,  Jedburgh,  was  placed  first.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
&  Son,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  had  nice  first 
prize  groups  of  hardy  plants  and  ornamental  Conifers  ; 
and  Messrs.  Methven  added  very  much  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  hall  by  a  first-rate  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  arranged  in  pyramidal  shape  with  admirable 
effect.  Among  other  floral  exhibits  may  be  noticed 
that  of  Messrs.  Todd  k  Co.,  florists,  Maitland  Street, 
who  had  also  under  their  care  a  stall  for  the  sale  of 
flowers  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

At  half-past  one  the  Lord  Provost,  accompanied  by 
Bailies  Steel,  Turnbull,  Macdonald,  and  Dunlop, 
Treasurer  Clapperton,  and  other  members  of  the 
Corporation,  formally  opened  the  show.  The  Lord 


Provost  handed  over  to  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Warriston 
Nurseries,  the  treasurer,  the  Council’s  prize  of  £20,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Councillor  Mackenzie,  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Council  were  thanked  for  their  attendance. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel  at 
four  o’clock.  Bailie  Turnbull  presided  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Provost.  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  was 
croupier,  and  the  judges  of  the  show  and  the  leading 
horticulturists  of  Edinburgh  and  district  were  present. 
The  loyal  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair,  Lieutenant 
Dan  Godfrey  replying  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Reserve 
forces.  Mr.  A.  Milne,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council,  alluded 
in  complimentary  terms  to  the  generous  support  which 
the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  gave  to  horticulture. 
The  manner  in  which  they  kept  the  town’s  parks  and 
gardens  was  a  credit  to  them.  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  this  meeting  of  horticulturists 
would  impress  upon  the  Town  Council  it  was  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  Waverley  Market  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  horticulture  in  its  commercial, 
practical,  and  educational  aspects.  If  the  Council 
required  any  support  in  its  determination  to  keep  the 
market  he  was  sure  they  would  get  it  from  horti¬ 
culturists.  Bailie  Turnbull,  in  reply,  said  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Town  Council  to  preserve  and  promote  in 
every  possible  way  the  amenity  of  the  city.  That 
the  gardens  of  the  city  were  in  the  high  state  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Milne  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
in  Mr.  M’Leod  they  had  a  most  excellent  gardener. 
Everything  he  had  touched  he  had  improved.  In 
concluding,  the  chairman  proposed  “  Success  to  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  and  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Exhibition  ” — a  toast  which  was  heartily 
pledged.  In  reply,  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  expressed 
the  view  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  to 
Edinburgh  if  it  lost  the  Waverley  Market.  SpeakiDg 
as  an  official  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  and  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
he  said  that,  if  they  lost  the  Waverley  Market,  he  did 
not  know  where  they  could  in  Edinburgh  hold  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  and  make  them 
pay.  That  was  why  their  flower  shows  in  the  Waverley 
Market  had  been  so  successful.  Mr.  D.  Laird  proposed 
“The  Judges,”  and  Mr.  Douglas,  Ilford,  replied. 

Ayr. 

The  third  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants,  held  by  the  Ayrshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  took  place  on  Friday,  November  21st. 
Pot  plants,  which  have  been  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  show  since  it  started,  were  such  as  any 
metropolitan  horticultural  society  might  have  been 
proud  of.  Indeed,  I  was  assured  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  judges  in  the  West  of  Scotland  that  several 
of  the  Japanese  specimens  were  decidedly  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  class  he  had  seen  at  the  Edinburgh 
show  on  the  preceding  day.  Mr.  Thomson,  Airlie 
House,  a  veteran  grower,  again  occupied  the  premier 
positions  in  the  class  just  referred  to,  his  specimens  of 
Miss  Gorton,  Madame  de  Sevin,  and  La  Triomphante 
of  the  Japanese  and  Japanese  reflexed  sections  being 
altogether  admirable  productions.  In  the  second  and 
third  prize  lots  some  very  fine  plants  of  Mons.  W. 
Holmes  and  Peter  the  Great  were  also  noticeable.  In 
the  first  prize  lot  of  Pompons  Mr.  Halliday,  Ayr, 
exhibited  a  very  handsome  plant  of  Rosinante,  full  of 
bloom.  Cut  blooms,  though  probably  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  former  shows,  were  fairly  well  represented. 
In  the  competition  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  Mr. 
Halliday  came  out  in  good  form  with  some  fine  examples 
of  Avalanche,  Sunflower,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Edwin 
Molyneux.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  a 
stand  of  incurved  varieties,  which  included  some  good 
flowers  of  Queen  of  England,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  and  Lord 
Eversley.  The  prize  for  the  best  single  blooms  in  the 
show,  Japanese  or  incurved  varieties  respectively,  were 
awarded  to  E.  Molyneux  and  Queen  of  England  from 
these  stands.  Collections  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants  from  the  local  nurserymen,  as  well  as 
bouquets  and  stands  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut 
flowers,  contributed  much  to  the  variety  and  interest  of 
the  show.—-  Western. 

Reigate  axd  District. 

The  second  show  of  this  society  took  place  in  the  Public 
Hall,  Reigate,  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  a  capital 
exhibition  was  got  together.  The  large  hall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  crowded  nature  of  the  exhibits,  was  even 
then  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  entries,  and  a 
second  room  had  to  be  taken  in,  which  somewhat  marred 
the  effect  as  a  whole.  However,  we  were  pleased  to 
leam  that  not  cnly  was  it  a  success  as  an  exhibition, 
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but  also  financially,  which  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  two  gardeners’  charities  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  is  to  be  devoted.  In 
the  classes  for  cut  flowers  the  competition  was  keen, 
there  being  many  entries  in  some  of  the  sections.  In 
the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
was  a  good  first  ;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  the  hon.  secretary, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  coming  in 
second.  For  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  High  Trees,  Red- 
hill,  was  first,  with  a  very  fine  stand.  Mr.  H.  Bailey, 
gardener  to  W.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Reigate, 
was  a  good  second  ;  the  third  ticket  going  to  Mr.  E. 
Tickner,  gardener  to  J.  Watney,  Esq.,  Shermanbury, 
Reigate.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  W. 
Slowgrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Lodge, 
was  first  with  twelve  superb  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Cotton, 
gardener  to  E.  Bell,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  being 
second  ;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Port,  gardener  to  C. 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Shay  brook,  Reigate.  Mr.  Port  took 
first  for  six  Japanese  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener 
to  W.  Finch,  Esq.,  Danecroft  Lodge,  Reigate.  For 
six  Japanese,  one  variety,  Mr.  Hayter,  gardener  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  The  Priory,  Reigate,  was  first 
with  Sunflower  ;  Mr.  Brown  was  second  with  fine  blooms 
of  Avalanche  ;  third,  Mr.  Cotton,  with  Madame 
Lacroix.  For  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr.  Salter  was 
first,  with  Empress  of  India  ;  second,  Mr.  Hayter,  with 
Lord  Alcester,  also  second  for  twelve  incurved,  Mr. 
Goldsworth  being  first.  For  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr. 
Salter  was  first,  as  also  for  twelve  reflexed  in  eight 
varieties,  twelve  Anemone-flowered,  and  twelve  Pom¬ 
pons,  three  blooms  each  ;  they  were  all  flowers  of  very 
high  merit. 

In  the  class  for  30  ft.  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
arranged  for  effect,  came  a  nice  easy  group  from  Mr. 
Tickner,  but  although  skilfully  and  artistically  got  up, 
it  was  only  awarded  a  second  prize.  In  the  class  for 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  50  ft.  super,  there  was  a 
strong  competition,  five  splendid  groups  occupying  one 
side  of  the  hall.  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  was  a  good 
first,  with  a  fine,  large,  clean  lot  of  flowers  on  very 
dwarf  plants.  Mr.  Brown,  Great  Doods,  took  second 
prize  with  a  somewhat  taller  and  more  ragged  group, 
especially  in  the  edging  of  Pompons  ;  Mr.  H.  Bailey 
was  a  good  third.  In  a  corresponding  class  for  a  group 
of  30  ft.  Mr.  Peters  took  first  prize,  Mr.  Tickner 
second,  and  Mr.  Pont  third,  while  Mr.  Parfit,  South 
Park,  was  commended.  Mr.  'Wells,  Earlswood  Nur¬ 
series,  Red  Hill,  put  up  a  very  varied  and  meritorious 
group  of  cut  blooms,  arranged  somewhat  carpet-bed 
fashion,  and  which  seemed  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  exhibited  a  choice-collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

Hull. 

The  Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  its  seventh  annual  show  in  the  Hull  Artillery 
Barracks,  on  "Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week, 
when  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  number  of  the 
exhibits  all  previous  efforts  were  excelled.  In  1889 
there  were  284  entries,  this  being  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Society  was  also 
holding  its  annual  show  in  the  town,  as  there  were  only 
220  entries  in  1888‘.  This  year  the  impetus  given  to 
the  “  autumn  queen  ”  brought  the  numbers  up  to  306. 
The  amount  of  prize-money  was,  as  last  year,  £200, 
exclusive  of  special  prizes.  In  the  Central  Hall  there 
were  seven  groups  arranged  for  effect  in  100  ft.  of  space, 
the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  B.  Whittaker,  of  Hessle  ; 
Councillor  Wheatley,  of  Hull ;  Mr.  James  Reckett,  of 
Swanland  Manor ;  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  of  Cottingham ; 
Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson  (chairman  of  the  society) ;  Mr.  D. 
ColtaD,  Jun.,  of  Cottingham  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Alcock,  of 
South  Cave.  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons,  of  Hull,  also 
showed  a  splendid  group  of  foliage  plants  and  grasses. 
The  blooms  were  exhibited  in  the  Gun-room,  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  this  department  ‘  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  South  Cave,  who  displayed  a  rare  lot  of 
Orchids  and  other  flowers  not  for  competition.  Hull's 
former  weakness  in  respect  to  specimen  plants  in  pots 
is  being  rapidly  wiped  away,  as  there  was  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  this  respect  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  ladies’  classes  occupied  the  Gymnasium,  and  were 
well  patronised,  there  being  seventy  entries  in  the  six 
classes.  Eight  dessert  tables  contested  the  coveted 
challenge  prize,  which  was  taken  by  Miss  Ethel  Ayre. 

In  addition  to  local  exhibitors,  plants  and  blooms 
were  received  from  Mr.  Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  ;  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield, 
of  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Schintz,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr. 
W.  O.  Harding,  of  Darlington  ;  Mr.  F.  II.  Anthony, 
of  Leicester  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  Tranby 
Croft.  Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  show,  and  worthy 
of  the  society.  The  Challenge  Cup  for  forty-eight 
blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Blair,  and  a  Silver  Cup  for 
twenty-four  also  went  to  the  same  exhibitor. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may 'require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  'where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Black  Currants  with  Swollen  Buds.— D.  S. :  Your  bushes, 
judging  from  your  description,  are  infested  with  the  Currant- 
bud  Mite  (Phytoptus  Ribis).  The  usual  remedy  is  to  pick  off 
the  swollen  buds  if  they  are  not  very  numerous.  If  yours  are 
so  badly  infested  as  to  bear  no  crops,  then  the  only  remedy  is  to 
clear  the  lot  out  and  burn  them.  In  making  a  fresh  plantation, 
take  care  that  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  site  of  the  old  one 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Pbiecs. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  .  .doz.  6  0  IS  0  Perns. in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  0  0 

Erica,  various  ..'•oz.  12  0  IS  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  0  21  0 

Evergreens, invL  .,doz.6  0  24  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herb3  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  0  6  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d.  !  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  ..  per  J-sieve  1  6  6  0  Kent  Cobs  ..  100  lbs.  65  0  70  0 

Cherries . 1-sieve  i  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

Currant,  black,  ^sieve  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 

—  red . J-sie ve  Plums _ per  J  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0  ! 


CONTENTS. 

PAGE  PACE 

Amateurs’  Garden,  the _  202  Dover  House  .  202 

Apples  .  196  Garden,  a  romantic  .  202 

Begonias  as  bedding  plants  196  Hibberd,  Mr.  Shirley .  196 

Bouquet,  a  tine  .  196  Kales,  hardy .  197 

Broccoli,  Veitch’s  Self-pro-  Lapageria  rosea,  var .  '’04 

fcecting  .  204  Lilies  in  1890  .  20l 

Celosia  pyramidalis  plu-  Marigold,  the  single .  203 
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Chrysanthemums,  florists’  19S  .  Orchid  Grower's  Calendar .  205 

Chrysanthemums,  layering  200  Pinks,  laced .  200 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  ..  205  i  Plants  as  living  beirgs _  197 

Chrysanthemums  in  Tas-  Potatos,  action  concerning  196 

mania  .  203  Rhubarb  Shows .  19S 

Coleworts .  204  Silene  pendula  compacta..  l;*7 

Cypripedium  Schroderse  ..  200  Strawberry  tree,  the .  204 

Dahlia  imperials  .  204  Table  plants .  196 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


as  possible,  and  that  no  Black  Currants  be  placed  there  again 
for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  in  hope  of  the  mite  dying  out  or 
disappearing  from  the  place. 

Botanic  Gardens,  &c. — Querist :  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  was 
established  about  1673  :  Kew  about  1760  ;  and  Regent's  Park 
about  1S39.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  were  opened  about  1S21,  and  those  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  in  1862. 

Chrysanthemum  Insect. — Naliant :  We  do  not  recognise  the 
“  hug  ”  from  your  description,  but  would  suggest  that  you 
syringe  the  plants  frequently  with  weak  tobacco  water  during  the 
time  the  “  bugs”  are  most  troublesome,  and  especially  before 
the  old  ones  commence  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  crowns  of  the 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — Clyde :  Sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  with 
the  names.  There  are  so  many  varieties  that  with  this  and 
other  florists’  flowers  we  cannot  undertake  to  identify  them. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. — J.  Weston:  Flowering  at  this 
time  the  pips  are  hardly  in  their  true  character,  but  they  appear 
to  be  very  promising. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  D. :  Dendrobium  ciliatum. 

Nectarine.— Clyde  :  Lord  Napier  is  eight  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  Humboldt,  and  in  all  respects  a  grand  variety. 

Communications  Received.— D.  P.  L.— J.  S. — W.  P.  R. — 
(many  thanks)— .T.  H.— J.  R.  -H.  B.  I. — T.  B. — T.  H.— Johnson 

— P.  W  — H.  C.  S.— W.  N. 

- - 

TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Forest  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

C.  Bennett,  Standard  Nursery,  Homebush,  New  South  Wales. 
— Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  24 th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  a  few  sales  of 
Trefoil  at  full  prices.  Hew  English  Red  Clover  being 
small  grained  does  not  at  present  find  buyers.  White 
Clover  and  Alsike  steady.  Hew  Konigsberg  Tares  are 
offering  at  reasonable  rates  for  delivery  in  January. 
- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  26th. 

Cur  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Auction  Sales.  page 

Protheroe  &  Morris  .  194 

J.  C.  Stevens  .  194 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  .  193 

Dicksons  .  195 

H.  English  .  194 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  193 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 194 

R.  Sydenham  . .  195 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Son  .  193 

B.  R.  Cant  .  194 

Dobbie  &  Co .  193 

Chrysanthemums. 

W.  Etherington  .  193 

H.  J.  Jones  .  194 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  195 

Reid  A  Bornemann  .  193 

G.  Stevens  .  193 

Climbers. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  194 

Cut  Flowers. 

H.  English  .  194 

Ferns. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead .  195 

H.  English  .  194 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  194 

P.  B.  O'Kelly  .  193 

Smith .  193 

Florists’  Flowers. 

E.  S.  Dodwell .  195 

W.  Dean  .  193 

H.  English  .  194 

Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  193 

Dicksons'  .  194 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  193 

Hugh  Low  &  Co .  195 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  195 

J.  Le  Cornu  &  Son .  195 

R.  Neal .  194 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  195 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  194 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold .  193 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst  ..  193 

G.  Murray .  193 

Ponkey  Potteries  .  207 

Willesden  Paper  &  Canvas 

Works  .  207 

Hardy  Plants. 

H.  English  .  193 

H.  May .  195 


Heating  Apparatus. 


PAGE 

Horticultural  Builders. 


J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  193 

W.  Cooper  .  207 

J.  Gray .  193 

Mellowes  &  Co .  193 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  207 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  193 

Insecticides. 

J.  Bentley  .  207 

Bridgford's  Antiseptic  ...  193 
Gishurst  Compound  ......  193 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  193 

Standen's  ...". . 193 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  193 

W.  Wood  &  Son .  207 

Miscellaneous. 

Cadbury's  Cocoa .  20S 

F.  Carr  &  Co .  207 

Epps’  Cocoa .  207 

W.  Foulsliam  &  Co .  207 

Gishurstine .  193 

Mrs.  Graham  . 193 

Montserrat  Co .  193 

A.  Outram  .  207 

Smyth's  Orchid  Baskets.  193 

Orchids. 

Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 

worth  &:  Co .  195 

Horsman  &  Co .  193 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  194 

P.  McArthur  .  193 

Roses. 

G.  W.  Boothby  .  193 

B.  R.  Cant  .  194 

H.  English  .  194 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  194 

H.  May . .  195 

W.  Rumsey .  193 

S.  Spooner  &  Sons .  195 

J.  &  R.  Thyne .  194 

Seeds. 

P.  McArthur  .  193 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  194 

Sutton  &  Sons .  193 

R.  Sydenham  .  195 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  193 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  194 

Strawberries. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  194 

Trees. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  193 

R.  Neal .  194 

Vines. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0 

s  c 

Narciss,  Paper  white 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 

1  0 

(French)  doz.  bchs. 

4  0 

0 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 

2  0 

- (English),  bun. 

1  0 

1 

6 

Chrysanthemum, 

Poinsettias,  per  doz. 

9  0 

15 

0 

12  blms.  1  0 

3  0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0  6 

1 

0 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0 

9  0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0 

6  0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  4  0 

6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

0  6 

2 

0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 

1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

2  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

1  0 

2 

0 

doz.  sprays  1  0 

1  6 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  4  0 

6  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 

4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0  4 

0 

6 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0 

6  0 

Violets  (Fnch.).Parme 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0 

9  0 

per  buncli  2  6 

3 

6 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 

6  0 

- dark  . 

1  6 

2 

6 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 

6  0 

—  English. .doz.  bun. 

1  0 

o 

0 

Pelargoniums, 12spvs.  0  6 

1  6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 

0  6 

Standard  Speciality  Co...  207  J.  Laing  &  Sons .  195 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co. .  193  Liverpool  Horticultural 

C.  Toope  &  Co .  207  Co .  194 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6<i.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5 s. ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 cL,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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STRAWB  ERRIES. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


The  two  BEST  of  the  year  are 


©E  SJ3LIRE  <C©  STA, 

Fine,  large,  crimson  Japanese,  and 

JVK.  3R. 

Carmine-rose  incurved,  as  large  and  good  as  any  of  the  Queen 
family.  Prices  and  Catalogue  on  application. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! ! — HENRY 

MAT  offers  the  following  strong  well-rooted  plants, 
package  and  carriage  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials  and  re-orders.  Send  for  Catalogue,  post  iree. 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  fine  bushy  well-rooted  plants,  6s. 
dozen  ;  50  for  22s.  6d.  ;  40s.  per  100.  Roses,  Tea-scented,  grand 
well-rooted  plants,  10s.  dozen  ;  50  for  35s.  Climbing  Roses,  9s. 
dozen.  All  the  above  in  leading  sorts.  Hollyhocks,  fine  mixed, 
5s.  dozen.  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  scarlet  and  white,  2s.  6 d. 
dozen.  Geum  coccineum,  2s.  dozen.  Carnation  Grenadin, 
scarlet,  4s.  dozen.  Forget-me-not  Alpestris  Victoria,  2s.  dozen. 
Antirrhinum,  fine  striped,  Is.  6 d.  dozen.  Violets,  good  clumps, 
double  blue,  5s.  dozen.  Wallflowers  in  variety,  Is.  per  score. 
Polyanthus,  grand  strain,  2s.  dozen.  Arabis,  white,  Is.  dozen. 
Sweet  Williams,  Is.  per  score.  Brompton  Stocks,  Is.  dozen. — 
Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale. 


TO  PLANTERS. 


All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  AND  GUIDE 

before  purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  The  List  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
contains  some  Novel  and  Unique  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is.  not  a  long  list,  containing 
every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue, 
but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made  up  from  the  advice  of  the 
largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur  growers  in  the  country. 
Ready  about  middle  of  December,  aLd  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
all  my  Bulb  friends,  or  to  any  others  on  application. 

My  Stock  of  Seeds  will  all  he  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest 
strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality,  will  be  found  The 
cheapest  in  the  country ;  and  the  packets,  as  a  rule,  will  contain 
many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the  same  priced 
packets.  Any  seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  do  not 
germinate  under  fair  and  proper  treatment  will  be  replaced  free 
of  charge. _ 


We  hold  a  large  Stock  of  the  following,  all  well 
transplanted,  and  can  offer  them  at  a  cheap  rate  : — 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  2  to  5  feet 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  10  to  16  feet 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  3  to  6  feet 
,,  „  NANA,  2  to  5  feet 

„  ,,  LUTE  A,  1  to  2i  feet 

,.  .,  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  2  to  4  feet 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  2  to  4  feet 
„  NOBILIS,  3  to  6  feet 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA,  1  to  6  feet 
,,  ,,  AUREA,  1  to  6  feet 

,,  SQUARROSA,  1  to  6  feet 
.,  PISIFERA,  4  to  6  feet 
THUIOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  2  to  6  feet 
,,  BOREALIS,  3  to  5  feet 
THUIA  LOBBII,  4  to  7  feet 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  S  feet 
American  ARBOR-VITiE,  3  to  5  feet 
Irish  YE  W,  6  to  S  feet 

GOLDEN  YEWS,  4  to  C  feet  by  4  to  G  feet  in  diameter 
SEEDLING  GOLDEN  IRISH  YEW,  2  to  5  feet 
AUCUBA  JAPONIC  A.  1  to  3  feet 
LAUREL  CAUCASICUM,  2  to  6  feet 
,,  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  2  to  5  feet 
„  LATIFOLIA,  2  to  6  feet 
,.  Common,  2  to  6  feet 

MAHONIA,  BOX,  YEWS,  HYPERICUMS,  &c.,  &c. 
DEUTZIAS,  PHILADELPHUS,  WEIGELA,  GUELDER 
ROSE.  LILAC,  &c. ,  &c. 

RHODODENDRONS,  with  buds,  2  to  6  feet 
,  ,,  Standards,  4  to  5  feet  stem,  heads  2  to  3  feet 
AZALEA  MOLLIS,  with  buds 
IvALMlAS,  PERNETTYAS,  HEATHS,  &c. 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  IS  feet 

SYCAMORE,  10  to  IS  feet 

BIRCH,  10  to  16  feet 

NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  to  14  feet 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES  in  great  variety. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


GRAND  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.-4J.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ; 
or  sent  post  free,  1  brick,  9 d. ;  3  bricks,  Is.  S d.  ;  6  bricks, 
2s.  9  d. 

BEST  WHITE  RAFFIA  GRASS,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.  ;  2  lb..  Is.  6 d.  ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6 d.  per  lb. _ 

I  have  now  a  choice  shipment  of 

atjr.zlxtjime 

Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  be  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.*  Prices  :  About  9  ins.  round,  Gd.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9 d.  each,  7s.  Gd.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
19s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYBEHHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham . 


ROSES!  ROSES!!  ROSES!!! 

for  6s. ;  50  for  20.s.,  leading  varieties  in 

cultivation  ;  grand  bushy  plants.  Packing  free.  Cash 
with  order. 

S.  SPOOMER  <3s  SOWS, 
ROSE  GROWERS, 


H.  LANE  &  SOW, 

The  Nurseries,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 


THE 
VERY 
BE  ST 


BULBS 


AT 
LOWEST 
RATES. 


fiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiimiii„iiii 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  ’TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
WARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  384. 

POST  FBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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.DiCKSONSmCHESTER 


FRUIT  TREES— FRUIT  TREES. 


HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLESEX. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES& ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  TERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &e .,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


HXJOH  LOW  &  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CHERRIES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS — Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEICH  PROLIFIC  — Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  large— Quality  Good— Prices  Moderate. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


LAING’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  WES,  to 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season  ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 


JOHN  LAI  MG  &  SONS 

§eed,  '•Plant,  "gSulb,  £  'glree  gtlcrchant*. 

FOREST  SILL ,  LONDON,  S.E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


T  AING’S  COLLECTION  IS  UNSUR- 

-Li  PASSED.  Strong  Cuttings  are  now  being  supplied, 
and  Orders  booked  for  Stiong  and  Healthy  plants  in  February 
next.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

JOHN  UAING  &.  SONS, 

Begonia  Specialists  and  Nurserymen, 

FOREST  KIEL,  S.E. 

THE  NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 


The  Publisher  of  The  Gardening  World  can 
now  supply  copies  of  the  Portraits  of  the 
Officers  of  this  Society,  beautifully  printed  on 
thick,  toned  paper  ( 11)  ins.  x  10  ins.),  and 
suitable  for  framing.  Sent  securely  by  p/os 
for  2|  each.  t 

eatheEiae  Street,  straad,  w.Q. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  8th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  December  9th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Committees  at  Twelve  o’clock  ;  Hibberd  Memorial 
Meeting  in  Council  Chamber  at  One  o’clock.  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  :  Special  General  Meeting  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  at  6  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  10th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society :  Meeting  of  Floral  Committee.  Sale  of  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  11th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  12th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  _ 

For  Index  to  Contents  &  Adverfisements,  see  p.  22l 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

Ip 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6th,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^khe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
^  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Committees  will  be  the  last  of  the 
present  year.  Naturally  we  are  concerned 
with  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  Society  with  which 
not  only  ourselves  hut  so  many  British  horti¬ 
culturists  have  long  been  intimately  associated, 
and  whatsoever  the  misfortunes,  or  errors,  or 
defects  attached  to  the  Society,  there  still 
clusters  about  it  so  large  an  amount  of  senti¬ 
ment,  that  only  persons  of  the  most  lymphatic 
temperament  could  look  upon  its  decease 
with  equanimity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Society  is  in  trouble. 
We  truly  believe  that  the  Drill  Hall  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  largely  promotive  of  that 
trouble,  because  these  associations  have  only 
been  disastrous.  With  the  assured  certainty 
that,  in  spite  of  a  big  sum  promised,  the 
proposed  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  Hall 
for  Horticulture  is  dropped,  or  will  soon  be 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  what  can  be  the 
future  of  the  Society  hut  early  dissolution, 
unless  something  more  promising  is  brought 
forward,  or  it  retire  to  Chiswick  as  it  should 
have  done  at  first  !  Surely  it  should  be  possible 
to  save  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from 
such  a  fate.  Hampered  by  a  charter  which 
hangs  round  its  neck  like  a  millstone,  cursed 
in  many  directions  by  ill-fated  management, 
and  looked  coldly  upon  by  horticulturists 
generally,  the  fate  of  the  Society  trembles  in 
the  balance. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  fill  needful 
offices,  and  the  position  of  the  sinking  ship 
is  indeed  harmful  and  deplorable.  Can  it  he 
that  horticulturists  lack  business  tact  or  are 
incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  great 
society  successfully  that  these  misfortunes 
should  happen  and  so  much  of  cold  neglect 
result!  We  do  not  believe  it — we  cannot 
believe  it,  while  around  us.  there  are  other 
institutions  managed  by  practical  men  which 
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are  flourishing;  and  yet  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  coming  year  is  big  with  the  future 
of  the  Societj-.  May  we  hope  that  a  great 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  the  realisation  of 
the  old  axiom,  that  “When  things  get  to  the 
worst,  then  they  mend.” 

HIRLEY  HlBBERD  AND  POTATOS. - At  One 

time  Mr.  Hibberd  was  classed  as  a  faddist. 
Later,  when  he  became  better  known,  it  was 
then  generally  admitted  that  his  heart  was 
horticulturally  so  large  that  he  seemed  to  have 
a  warm  place  in  it  for  everything.  We  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  our  dead  friend  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Potato  Committee,  of  which  body  he 
was  an  active  member ;  and  still  further,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  remarkably  wide  knowledge 
of  Potatos.  Even  when  but  half-a-dozen 
members  of  the  committee  turned  up  to  transact 
business,  rarely  was  the  face  of  Shirley  Hibberd 
wanting. 

How  many  of  the  “pots  ”  of  horticulture  are 
there  who  have  never  done  one  tithe  the  hard, 
grinding  work  Mr.  Hibberd  did,  and  yet  aspire 
to  sit  in  seats  of  the  greatest,  to  which  he  was 
so  well  entitled  !  To  Mr.  Hibberd  is  due  the 
discovery  of  the  still  famous  Magnum  Bonum, 
for  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  late 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Christchurch,  the  raiser,  and 
whose  death  preceded  Mr.  Hibberd’s  but  a  few 
months,  sent  the  latter  a  selection  of  his  Early 
Rose  seedlings,  from  out  of  which  Mr.  Hibberd 
specially  selected  Magnum  Bonum,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  and  became  the  most  popular 
and  widest  cultivated  Potato  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  King  of  Kidneys,  so  named  at  Stoke 
Newington,  but  which,  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  became  widely  known 
as  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and  is  still  a 
popular  Potato. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hibberd’s  Potato  judgment. 
Rarely  at  any  time  of  his  life  was  he  in  better 
form  than  at  those  delightful  reunions  which 
followed  upon  the  Crystal  Palace  Potato  shows. 
Somehow  we  never  seem  to  have  such  im¬ 
promptu  festive  gatherings  as  were  those 
International  Potato  luncheons,  whereat  Mr. 
Hihberd  was  always  a  bright  light. 

oreign  Fruit. — Foolish  indeed  are  the 
questions  often  put  to  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  hardly  could  any  be 
more  absurd  than  was  the  query  put  the  other 
day  by  a  Kentish  member  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  to  the  possible  branding 
or  marking  of  foreign  fruit,  which  the  honour¬ 
able  member  feared  was  sold  as  British  fruit. 
The  British  public  are  not  fools,  and  know 
pretty  well  what  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  both  home-grown  and  foreign  produce.  The 
merest  tyro  can  tell  the  difference,  and  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  fruit  in 
town  shops  and  markets  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  determining  for  themselves  which 
is  which. 

It  is  true  we  get  very  nice  fruit  from 
abroad,  and  so  far  as  Apples  are  concerned 
the  handsomest  samples.  But  a  child  could 
distinguish  .an  American  from  an  English 
Apple,  whilst  if  the  price  be  the  same 
relatively  little  is  lost,  let  the  fruits  be  from 
which  source  they  -may.  So  far  as  Grapes 
are  concerned  we  know,  and  all  who  eat 
Grapes  know,  that  foreign  samples  are  a  long 
way  inferior  to  our  own  producing,  but  then 
the  prices  are  so  astonishingly  low,  that  no 
one  imagines  home-grown  Grapes  can  be  sold 
for  the  money.  As  for  Pears,  we  get  better 
from  France  on  the  whole  than  we  can  produce 
at  home.  Tropical  fruits  come  to  us  so  plenti¬ 
fully  because  we  cannot  grow  them  here,  and 
to  attempt  to  shut  them  out  because  competing 
with  home-grown  fruits  would  be  a  crime  in 
no  way  to  be  tolerated. 

We  do  not  want  the  Trade  Marks  Act 
applied  to  the  foreign  fruit  trade,  because  no 
one  is  or  can  be  deceived,  whilst  even  such 


interference  with  trade  as  the  Act  presents 
only  serves  to  embarrass  without  producing 
much  good.  We  are  getting,  presumably  in 
the  interests  of  the  home  producer,  rather  too 
much  grandmotherly  legislation. 

he  Cold  Nip. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
.  that  we  have  just  beeu  favoured  with  as 
unquestionably  a  touch  of  winter  as  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  many  years  so  early  as  Novem¬ 
ber.  Weatherwise  people  will  shake  their 
heads  and  aver  that  this  cold  is  but  the 
precursor  of  a  hard  winter.  Some  others, 
however,  remember  that  in  many  preceding 
winters  the  worst  cold  visitations  have  been 
before  Christmas ;  indeed,  it  now  often  hap¬ 
pens,  such  is  the  erratic  nature  of  our  insular 
weather,  that  we  get  more  of  cold  early  and 
late  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  mid-season. 

It  is  not  the  early  nips— sharp  as  they  may 
be,  or  even  unusually  sharp  as  the  recent  one 
has  been — which  produces  harm.  Could  we 
but  have  our  cold,  let  it  be  ever  so  severe,  in 
the  proper  season,  all  would  be  well  for  gar¬ 
dening,  and  especially  for  fruit  culture.  With 
what  equanimity  could  we  bear  the  cold  of 
November  did  we  feel  it  signified  so  much 
deducted  from  the  spring  months  !  The  chief 
difficulty  in  modem  gardening  arises  from  the 
undoubted  exceeding  late  coldness  of  our 
spring  months ;  indeed,  it  is  long  since  our 
ideal  notions  of  a  spring  have  been  realised. 
With  such  a  prospect  as  is  just  now  presented, 
of  a  grand  fruit  season  next  year — and  a 
glorious  bloom  product  is  assured — what  joy 
would  it  not  bring  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
gardeners  did  they  know  that  the  spring  weather 
would  be  for  the  bloom  all  that  nature 
requires ! 

Cold,  early  in  the  season,  and  especially 
severe  cold,  serves  to  make  us  alive  in  respect 
of  sufferings ;  but  to  many,  particularly  the 
young,  later,  sharp,  keen  cold  brings  joyous 
associations.  The  aged  and  weak  may  Avell 
dread  these  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature. 
The  poor  have  to  endure  many  trials  and 
privations,  not  only  from  the  cold  directly,  but 
also  because  of  hindrances  to  labour,  and 
suffering  is  considerable  in  many  ways.  Still, 
we  realise  that  the  cold  is  generally  good  in  its 
season,  and  well  may  we  hope  that  a  rich 
reward  will  result  in  due  course. 

- «->$<- - — 

B.  S.  Williams  Memorial  Fund. — It  being  intended 
to  close  this  fund  at  an  early  date,  subscribers  ■who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  their  donations  are  requested  to  do 
so  without  further  loss  of  time  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Y eitch, 
554,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  hon.  treasurer,  or  to 
either  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  John  A.  Laing,  The 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  Mr.  A.  Outram,  7, 
Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham,  SAY. 

London  Fog. — We  learn  from  a  daily  paper  that 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.L.S., 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Oliver,  F.L.S.,  of  London  University,  have  undertaken 
to  investigate  ‘ 1  the  effects  of  London  fogs  on  cultivated 
plants,”  and  the  Royal  Society  has  granted  £100  in 
aid  of  the  experiments. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  Dorking. — We 
understand  that  Mr.  Buswell,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  management  of  a  successful  Chrysan¬ 
themum  society  in  the  north,  is  promoting  the  formation 
of  a  similar  society  in  the  Surrey  town  of  Dorking,  and 
we  hope  will  succeed  in  so  doing.  Mr.  Buswell,  whose 
address  is  10,  Rose  Hill,  Dorking,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  willing  to  help  in  the  cause. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show.  —  Our  Bir¬ 
mingham  correspondent  writes  : — In  the  report  of 
the  recent  exhibition,  at  p.  188  of  your  issue  of  Nov. 
22nd,  there  is  a  mistake,  which  I  will  thank  you  to 
correct.  It  is  stated  that  “Messrs.  Thomson,  Pope 
k  Sons,  and  Hurst  &  Co.  contributed  handsome  groups 
of  Primulas,  not  for  competition.”  It  should  read 
“  Plants,”  not  Primulas  ;  and  in  place  of  Hurst  &  Co., 
it  should  be  “Hewitt  k  Co.” 

Trade  Mem, :  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale, — The  partnership 
hitherto  existing  between  Mr.  S.  Ryder  and  Mr. 


S.  Ryder,  Jun.,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  the  business,  with  stock,  goodwill,  kc.,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Ryder  and  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  as 
from  the  beginning  of  September  last,  and  they  will 
continue  the  business  under  the  same  title  as  hitherto — 
viz  ,  Ryder  &  Son. 

The  Late  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. — We 
are  informed  that  at  the  late  Edinburgh  show  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  society’s  Silver 
Medal  for  a  20  ft.  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
very  effectively  arranged.  The  latest  varieties  were 
represented,  amongst  them  being  some  excellent 
blooms  of  Ada  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Mons. 
E.  A.  Carriere,  Gaspard  Rozain,  Mrs.  Irving  Clarke, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Rose  Queen,  Volunteer,  Stanstead 
White,  kc..  The  exhibit  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show. 

The  Bay-leaved  Willow  as  a  Town  Plant. — Mr. 
James  Percival,  of  Smithy  Bridge,  near  Rochdale,  one 
of  the  keenest  of  Lancashire  observers,  recommends 
Salix  pentandra  as  a  plant  that  ought  to  be  extensively 
planted  in  towns.  Though  deciduous  it  is  worth 
growing  in  tubs  if  only  for  the  summer  season,  for  its 
Bay-like  leaves  and  fragrance  give  it  a  claim  over  a 
great  many  other  plants.  It  is  possible  that  the  plant 
cannot  be  purchased  at  nurseries,  but  when  it  becomes 
known  a  stock  can  be  readily  worked  up,  for  it  strikes 
readily. 

Gardening  Engagements,— Mr.  George  Anderson, 
Mentmore,  as  gardener  to  G.  W.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Scruton 
Hall,  Bedale.  Mr.  G.  Watts,  recently  foreman  at 
Clumber,  Worksop,  as  gardener  to  S.  Bircham,  Esq., 
The  Moor  House,  Keepham,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
lately  gardener  at  Pledwick  House,  Wakefield,  as 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Crompton  Roberts,  Esq.,  Drybridge 
House,  Monmouth.  Mr.  C.  W.  Baynes,  as  gardener  to 
Wm.  Brown,  Esq.,  Summerhurst,  Hungershall  Park, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

In  what  month  of  the  year  were  Herculanum  and 
Pompeii  destroyed  ? — The  above  ancient  cities  were 
destroyed  by  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D  ,  but  the  learned 
disagreed  as  to  whether  it  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August  or  November,  and  argued  that  point  with  great 
keenness  from  the  text  of  Pliny  and  others.  An 
Italian  botanist  named  M.  Pasquale  arrived  at  a 
solution  of  the  question.  In  recent  excavations  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  was  discovered,  the  soil  preserving 
not  only  the  impression  of  the  trunk,  but  also  of  the 
leaves  and  fruits.  All  were  identified  as  belonging  to 
Laurus  nobilis,  the  fruits  of  which  in  Italy  ripen  in 
November.  The  discovery  therefore  fixes  the  date  of 
the  eruption  as  November. 

The  Late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  F.R.H.  S. — The 
many  paragraphs,  not  only  in  the  gardening  press,  but 
in  several  of  the  other  London  newspapers,  testify  how 
deep  and  wide-spread  is  the  feeling  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  comparatively  early  death  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd.  A  letter,  with  several  influential  names 
attached  to  it,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  requesting  the  president  and  council 
to  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  some  public 
memorial  of  our  late  friend’s  life  and  work.  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd’s  services  to  horticulture  have  been  so 
many  and  so  varied,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  our  society  has  been  so  enthusiastic  and  thorough, 
that  the  president  and  council  gladly  accept  the 
suggestion,  and  have  desired  me  to  announce  that  a 
public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  society’s  offices,  at 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  Dec. 
9th,  at  1  o’clock,  to  consider  the  question  of  raising  a 
suitable  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 
—  W.  Wilks,  31. A.,  Sec.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. — An  association  under  the  above  title  has 
been  formed  in  Hawick,  with  every  promise  of  success. 
The  need  of  such  a  society  has  been  long  felt  in  the 
district,  and  now  that  it  has  been  fairly  set  afloat,  we 
doubt  not  its  usefulness  will  be  warmly  appreciated. 
The  following  office  bearers  have  been  appointed : 
President,  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries  ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Summerfield  Nurseries; 
treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Laidlaw,  Stewartfield ;  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Oliver,  Gladstone  Street  ;  and  the  following 
as  members  of  the  council :  Professional  gardeners,  Mr. 
J.  MeKobb,  Springbank  ;  Mr.  S.  Johnstone,  Silver- 
bithall  ;  Mr.  Swanson,  lvilmeny  ;  Mr.  A.  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries.  Amateurs,  Mr.  W.  Whellans  ; 
Mr.  G.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Murray.  The  president 
will  deliver  the  inaugural  address  on  Friday,  Dec.  5th, 
when  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 
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Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  on  the  28th  ult. ,  Mr.  Marshall  in  the 
chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  place  on  the 
minutes  a  record  of  the  committee’s  sense  of  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  recent  deaths  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  and  Mr.  James  McIntosh,  vice-presidents 
and  warm  supporters  of  the  Fund.  The  hon.  secretary 
announced  the  following  special  receipts  during  the 
month  £20,  the  result  of  a  concert  at  Chiswick  ;  £10 
from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the  result  of  a  concert  at  Ment- 
more  ;  10s.,  collected  by  Mr.  Smet  at  the  Stourbridge 
Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  £5,  realised  by  sale  of  articles 
made  by  Mrs.  Proctor,  of  Chesterfield;  £1  15s.  6 d., 
collected  by  Mr.  W.  Bates  at  the  Twickenham  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show ;  j£l  5s.  3cl.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Vallance  at  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  £7  14s, 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  flowers  at  the  Croydon  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  ;  and  £4  2s.  6 d.,  collected  from 

visitors  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee’s  private  display  of 
Chrysanthemums.  The  hon.  secretary  also  announced 
the  closing  of  the  Deal  Memorial  subscription,  and  the 
receipt  of  cheques  from  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Veitch 
for  £126  each,  the  total  amount  of  the  collection  being 
£554  13s. 

The  William  Holmes  Memorial  Fund. — The  directors 
of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  in  consideration 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes’  long  connection  with 
that  institution  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  as  manager  of  the  flower 
shows,  have  generously  offered  to  give  a  benefit 
performance  in  aid  of  the  Holmes  Memorial  Fund 
throughout  the  day  of  Wednesday,  the  17th  of 
December  nest.  In  order  to  render  the  occasion  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  with  a  view  to  augmenting 
the  fund,  it  has  been  arranged  that  a  Floral  Fete  and 
Bazaar  shall  be  held  in  the  building  on  the  same  da)7. 
The  committee  will  be  grareful  for  a  few  flowers  to 
furnish  the  stalls,  and  though  flowers  are  scarce  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
fund  that  it  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  an  earnest 
appeal  is  made  for  assistance  in  so  laudable  an  object. 
Flowers  may  be  made  into  sprays  or  buttonholes,  or 
packed  separately,  and  should  reach  the  Royal  Aquarium 
tefore  11  a.m.  on  the  17th  of  December,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Castle.  Fruit  or  miniature  plants  will  also 
be  acceptable,  as  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  Bazaar  will 
be  devoted  to  the  fund.  Tickets  of  admission  are 
issued  at  Is.  each,  and  as  those  sold  will  afford  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  fund,  it  is  especially  desired 
that  application  be  made  at  once  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire. — 
A  grand  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  Perth,  on  the  27th,  28th  and 
29th  November  last.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  Chrysanthemums,  the  work  being 
superintended  by  Mr.  A.  McKinnon,  Scone  Palace 
Gardens,  the  practical  vice-president  of  the  society. 
The  bazaar  was  opened  each  day  by  Sheriff  Grahame, 
Perth  ;  Robert  Pullar,  Esq. ,  of  Tayside  ;  and  Sir  Alex. 
Muir  McKenzie,  Bart.,  of  Delvine,  in  the  order  named. 
The  decorations  were  the  chief  attraction,  and  were 
considered  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  bazaar  committee  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
help  of  many  of  the  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  town  and  county  among  those  who  took  a  leading . 
part  being  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  Lady  Richardson 
(of  Pitfour),  and  Lady  Alexander  Kennedy.  The 
receipts  for  the  three  days  amounted  to  about  £400, 
which  sum,  after  deducting  expenses,  will  place  this 
useful  institution,  the  oldest  horticultural  society  in 
Scotland,  in  a  firmer  financial  position  than  it  has 
occupied  for  some  years. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in 
the  Victoria  Hall,  Ealing,  on  the  26th  ult.,  the 
exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  the  cold,  frosty 
night  no  doubt  keeping  back  many  flowering  subjects 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  their  appearance. 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq  , 
exhibited  a  double  Chinese  Primula,  some  Erica 
hyemalis,  and  a  finely-flowered  spray  of  Boussingaultia 
baselloides  which  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  amongst  the  gardeners.  Mr.  Denison, 
gardener  to  T.  A.  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  staged  a  healthy 
piece  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Mr.  Simmonds, 
gardener  to  W.  Willans,  E^q.,  showed  a  collection  of 
Purple  Borecole  or  the  Braunkohl  of  the  Germans,  as 
well  as  some  Tomatos  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  A  nice 
little  collection  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Onions,  Turnips,  and  Carrots,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott  Esq. 


He  also  showed  fine  blooms  of  W.  G.  Drover,  Mrs. 
J.  Wright,  and  Fabian  de  Mediana  Chrysanthemums. 
A  Camellia  was  shown  by  Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to 
A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.  Before  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  Fraser  on  the  “Cultivated  Races  of  the 
Cabbage,”  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  catching 
field  mice  in  the  garden  was  discussed. 
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SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Gone  from  our  midst !  that  mighty  brain — 

That  grasped  all  knowledge  with  a  giant’s  hold; 
Storing  the  chambers  of  his  mind, 

Each  passing  year,  with  hoards  of  wealth  untold: 
Nor  did  a  niggard  hand  refuse 

To  open  wide  the  doors,  that  all  who  willed 
Might  in  that  stately  store-house  gaze, 

And  gather  the  rich  fruits  of  labour  skilled. 

Gone  from  our  midst  !  the  genial  heart — 

That  loved  to  radiate  with  kindly  care 
The  darkened  path  of  wandering  feet, 

Turning  the  desert  to  a  garden  fair. 

How  oft  with  stream  of  wise  discourse, 

Of  wit  and  mirthful  jest  he  sought  to  cheer 
The  tedium  of  prosaic  life  ! 

For  this  his  friends  shall  hold  his  memory  dear. 
Dropt  is  the  fertile  pen  !  that  once 

Led  willing  feet  through  nature’s  secret  ways, 

By  hedge  and  bank,  through  flow’ry  mead — 
Where  nought  escaped  a  penetrating  gaze — 
Enliv’ning  all  it  chanced  to  touch 

“  With  cultured  sweetness  and  alluring  light.” 
God  grant,  that  gifted  soul  may  find 

The  fulness  of  desire  in  God’s  own  sight ! 

— G.  G.,  Nov.  22nd,  1890. 
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LA  HAYE  DU  PUITS,  GUERNSEY. 

The  beautiful  residence  of  Le  M.  Thomas  le  Marchant 
is  situated  not  far  from  the  western  coast  of  the  island. 
The  estate  consists  of  50  acres,  and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  largest  here,  as  one  of  100  acres  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  The  mansion  is  of  French  architecture,  built 
of  granite,  was  at  one  time  a  nunnery,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Guernsey.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
black  fluted  tiles.  Gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
surround  the  mansion  on  all  sides,  and  along  the  front 
boundary  wall  is  a  massive  hedge  of  Holly  Oak 
(Quercus  Ilex). 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  walls  of  the  mansion  are  covered  with  Ivy,  Myrtle, 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  and  Vitis  striata,  the  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  latter  being  fine.  Near  by  the  house  are 
fine  specimens  of  Fuchsia  globosa,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high, 
and  very  floriferous,  also  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige, 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Acacia  dealbata,  and  one  of 
the  A.  longifolia  type.  The  Acacias  are  well  adapted 
to  withstand  the  wind.  A  bush  of  the  blue-flowered 
Teucrium  fruticosum  was  6  ft.  high  and  as  far  through. 
Areca  sapida  has  been  grown  outside  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  there  are  trees  of  Chamserops,  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  on  the  lawn.  A  Tree  Fern— namely,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  had  a  clear  stem  4  ft.  high.  The  sweet- 
scented  Pittosporum  Tobira  was  flowering  in  the  hedges, 
and  seedlings  from  the  old  plants  of  Berberis  Darwini 
come  up  everywhere,  as  do  also  those  of  the  Holly  Oak. 
Magnolia  grandiflora  was  still  flowering  on  the  walls  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  one  side  of  a  walk  was  a  magnificent  hedge  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  left  unpruned.  The  trees  had 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  varied  greatly  in  habit  ; 
some  of  them  were  heavily  fruited,  carrying  the  cones 
of  three  successive  years  before  the  scales  opened  to 
allow  the  scattering  of  the  seeds.  Turkey  Oaks  were 
planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  a  fine  avenue  of  Cordyline  australis, 
varying  from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Many  of  them 
were  in  fruit,  carrying  huge  panicles  of  green,  pink, 
and  white  berries,  of  which  the  blackbirds  are  very 
fond.  The  stems  are  straight  till  they  flower,  after 
which  they  fork  at  every  inflorescence  which  is 
developed.  The  leaves  vary  greatly  with  white  or 
red  mid-ribs,  and  the  habit  also  varies  from  seed. 

The  shrubberies  near  one  end  of  the  Cordylines  con¬ 
tain  a  great  variety  of  plants,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Fuchsia  fulgens,  Leycesteria  formosa,  with  finely 
coloured  bracts,  Clethra  arborea,  Metrosideros  fiori- 
bunda,  Pittosporum  tenuifolium,  P.  Tobira  variegata, 
Eurybia  tenuifolia,  and  Grevillea  robusta  which  was 
planted  out  three  years  ago.  Clerodendron  feetidum 
was  flowering  finely,  but  is  a  terrible  weed  on  account 


of  the  number  of  shoots  it  throws  up.  The  Guernsey 
Rose  is  yellow  and  of  the  Austrian  Briar  type.  Yitis 
heterophylla  was  flowering  on  a  wall,  and  sometimes 
produces  a  crop  of  blue  fruits.  A  Walnut  tree  was 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  raised  from  a  nut 
picked  up  in  the  trenches  at  Strasburg  during  the 
Franco-German  war.  On  the  walls  of  the  conservatory 
were  fine  masses  of  Fuchsia  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Cornelissen,  and  near  by  on  walls  were  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  the  Pomegranate,  and  Boussingaultia 
baselloides,  all  of  which  flower  in  the  open  air. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

No  specialty  is  made  of  what  are  usually  known  as 
border  plants,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  note 
some  of  those  usually  reckoned  greenhouse  subjects 
in  England.  Canna  iridiflora  Ehemanni  is  hardy  and 
was  flowering  in  the  open,  as  was  also  Agapanthus 
umbellatusand  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  the  Garland 
Flower.  The  Trumpet  Lily  (Richardia  africana)  is 
only  cut  down  by  frost  about  once  in  four  years.  The 
pale  blue  Convolvulus  mauritanieus  was  supporting 
itself  on  the  stems  of  Teucrium  fruticosum.  Amongst 
Ferns  in  shady  places  we  noted  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
and  Woodwardia  radicans.  The  orbicular  leaves  of  the 
yellow-flowered  Limnanthemum  nymphteoides  floated 
on  an  artificial  pond. 

Most  interesting,  however,  was  the  Guernsey  Lily 
(Nerine  sarniensis),  which  Mr.  T.  Garland,  the  gardener, 
who  has  been  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  says  has 
been  undisturbed  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  A 
vessel  containing  bulbs  is  supposed  to  have  been 
wrecked  many  years  ago  in  Yazon  Bay  close  by,  and 
the  bulbs  were  brought  to  La  Haye  du  Puits,  where  the 
Lily  is  believed  to  flower  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  open.  About  27,000  flowers  are  cut  annually,  and 
there  is  reckonedTo  be  about  three  cart-loads  of  bulbs. 
In  the  same  field  is  a  piece  of  ground  in  which  about 
20,000  conns  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  are  planted.  The 
stems  grow  3  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are  cut  for 
market.  The  Hottentot  Fig  (Mesembryanthemum 
edule),  ripens  its  fruits  on  a  rockery. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

A  great  variety  of  Coleus  is  grown  in  the  conservatory. 
In  one  of  the  plant  houses  was  a  piece  of  the  curious 
but  showy  Strelitzia  regime  in  flower.  It  was  also 
shown  in  a  lean-to  house,  having  no  means  of  artificial 
heating  ;  and  here  too  were  Ananas  sativa  variegata 
and  the  curious  Tradeseantia  discolor  in  bloom.  A 
fernery,  also  unheated,  contained  a  considerable  variety 
of  Ferns,  including  Cyathea  dealbata,  Trichomanes 
radicaDS  and  other  filmy  types,  also  Lomaria  brasil- 
iensis,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  L.  falcata  cristata.  The 
Grapes  in  the  vineries  had  mostly  been  cut.  A 
curiosity  in  its  way  is  that  a  crop  of  early  Potatos  is 
taken  off  the  outside  border,  after  which  the  latter  is 
planted  with  some  neat  carpet  bedding. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  island,  Figs  are  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  as  flat,  table-like  bushes  of  great  width. 
Chaumontel  Pear  trained  as  an  espalier  on  walls  was 
simply  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is  used  for  stewing. 
Doyenne  du  Comice  is,  however,  a  much  better 
flavoured  fruit.  We  noted  some  fine  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples,  grown  as  horizontal  cordons  along  the  sides  of 
walks.  An  old  orchard  planted  with  standard  trees 
on  the  grass  presented,  in  the  case  of  many  trees,  a 
beautiful  sight.  Boston  Russet,  Royal  Russet,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange,  Sweet  le  Messieure,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
and  many  other  varieties  were  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit,  some  of  which  was  in  the  process  of  being 
gathered.  None  of  the  old  trees  have  names  attached 
to  them,  and  many  of  them  are  only  of  local  reputation  ; 
but  in  a  year  of  scarcity  like  the  present,  they  would 
have  been  aceeptable  to  many  a  gardener. 

■ - «*££<— - 

SHOWS  AT  THE  ROYAL 

AQUARIUM. 

A  dead  set  is  just  now  being  made  against  the  Royal 
Aquarium  as  a  place  for  the  holding  of  flower  shows. 
Especially  do  the  criticisms  refer  to  the  shows  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Of  course,  the 
Aquarium  is  far  from  being  all  that  can  be  desired  even 
for  any  purpose,  but  so  far  as  flower  shows  are  concerned, 
if  certain  associations,  notably  the  smoke  and  the  noise 
in  the  building,  be  objectionable,  at  least  there  is 
ample  area,  a  remarkably  central  site,  of  convenient 
access,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  the  conveniences  for 
a  show  free  of  charge.  Still  further,  few  are  the  flower 
shows  held  there  which  are  not  largely  attended. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  the  place  lie — first,  in 
the  tobacco  smoke,  and  in  the  second  to  the  unseemly 
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noises  resulting  from  the  shouting  of  touts  for  minor 
exhibitions.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  the 
Aquarium  directors  are  really  anxious  to  improve  the 
status  and  tone  of  the  Aquarium  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  flower  shows,  they  should  absolutely 
stop  all  tout  shouting  and  unseemly  noises,  and  check 
the  practice  of  smoking  in  the  building  on  those  days. 
The  shouting  might  be  stopped  altogether  with 
advantage,  as  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  at  all  times. 
The  smoking  might  be  restricted  on  flower  show  days 
to  the  evening — say  from  8  p.m.  or  8.30  p.m. — as  then 
the  bulk  of  those  who  come  to  see  the  flowers  specially 
would  have  departed.  The  directors  do  not  seem  to 
realise  that  flower  lovers  are  a  very  diverse  lot  of 
peoplefromtheordinary  Aquarium  habitues,  and  dislike 
associations  which  are  coarse,  vulgar  or  unseemly. 

To  numbers  of  people,  ladies  especially,  the  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke  is  intolerably  annoying,  and  what  is 
worse,  it  permeates  the  clothing,  leaving  its  nauseous 
perfume  behind  for  days.  Now,  if  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company,  in  promoting  flower  shows  on  its  own 
account,  and  finding  accommodation  for  those  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  has  a  sincere  desire 
to  secure  a  superior  clientele,  surely  the  associations  of 
the  building  should  be  made  of  a  superior  nature  also. 
The  directors  may  well  remember  that  they  exist  under 
the  London  County  Council  under  very  diverse 
conditions,  as  to  the  retention  of  their  license  to 
what  existed  under  the  Middlesex  justices,  and  it  should 
be  their  aim  to  show  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  purge  the  building  of  some  of  its  more  objectionable 
features  through  the  aid  of  flower  shows,  and  also  to 
make  as  many  friends  as  possible  amongst  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  community  by  affording  special 
inducement,  in  the  shape  of  select  days,  to  them  to 
patronise  the  Aquarium.  It  is  evident  that  great 
pressure  seems  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  find  fresh  quarters. 
The  result  will  probably  rest  with  the  Aquarium 
directors  more  than  with  any  other  body  of  persons. 
— Non-Smoker. 
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EXPERIMENTS  in  the  CULTURE 

OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  Me.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside.* 

The  text  of  my  paper  affords,  as  you  will  observe, 
considerable  latitude,  of  which  I  propose  to  take  full 
advantage.  There  exists  amongst  us  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  cultivation  of  our 
favourite  flower,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on  this  point 
we  are  never  likely  to  agree  fully.  The  varied  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  work,  such  as  those  of  aspect, 
soil,  water,  &c.,  must  so  considerably  affect  the  growth 
as  to  render  results,  attributed  to  the  culture,  incon¬ 
clusive  ;  moreover  we  adopt  many  and  dissimilar 
methods,  and  nevertheless  attain  fairly  equal  achieve¬ 
ments— one  grower  being  successful  one  season,  and 
his  opponent  the  next.  Hence,  with  the  view  of 
improving  our  plants  we  resort  to  experiments,  and 
some  of  my  own  experiments  in  this  direction  I  shall 
now  have  the  honour  of  briefly  describing.  • 

I  have  pursued  various  systems  of  cultivating  the 
Chrysanthemum,  such  as  striking  in  cold  and  heated 
frames,  and  have  obtained  more  satisfactory  results 
when  the  cuttings  have  been  struck  in  frames  placed 
in  a  moderately  heated  glass  house,  and  removed 
when  rooted,  to  cold  frames.  I  have  found  deep  pots 
preferable  for  blooming  in,  as  better  drainage  can  be 
secured,  the  plants  are  safer  against  saturation  during 
heavy  rains,  and  are  more  easily  top-dressed. 

Last  year  I  experimented  with  fifty  small  plants 
flowered  in  32-size  pots.  They  were  fed  with  various 
chemicals  and  manures,  both  singly  and  in  combination. 
To  express  an  opinion  on  the  result  is  a  most  difficult 
task,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  one 
chemical  or  one  manure,  except  in  the  case  of  horse- 
manure.  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
half-a-dozen  plants  which  were  successively  given 
liquid  horse-manure,  soot-water,  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
fish-manure,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
showed  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  would  here 
mention,  more  as  a  curious  circumstance  than  of  any 
practical  importance,  that  in  the  case  of  two  plants 
which  had  occasional  waterings  of  dissolved  sugar, 
greatly  diluted,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  re-appeared  upon 
the  foliage.  This  I  collected  and  dried,  and  on  tasting 
it  I  could  detect  no  alteration.  At  the  same  time,  the 
leaves  on  which  the  sugar  appeared  changed  to  a  deep 
red,  resembling  in  colour  the  foliage  of  an  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  in  autumn. 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Centenary  Exhibition,  13th  November,  1890. 


I  particularly  observed  the  effects  of  the  following 
forms  of  ammonia  given  to  plants — viz.,  sulphate, 
phosphate,  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate — and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  although  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
was  considerably  deepened,  especially  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  blooms  did  not  last  so  long,  and  the 
petals  were  not  so  crisp  or  firm,  a  state  of  things 
greatly  militating  against  successful  exhibition.  The 
last  result  was  most  noticeable  when  the  plants  were 
liberally  supplied  with  ammonia  during  the  flowering 
period.  I  have  found,  however,  when  the  buds  are 
fixed,  and  rainy  weather  sets  in,  thus  preventing  the 
usual  waterings  for  some  time,  that  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water, 
giving  half-a-pint  of  the  mixture  to  each  pot,  main¬ 
tains  a  healthy  tone  in  the  foliage  ;  nevertheless,  at 
such  a  time,  when  the  air  is  moist  and  the  light 
limited,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  forcing  the  growth.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  produces  an  almost 
instantaneous  result,  which  may  be  readily  observed  in 
the  following  manner  A  plant  (say  Golden  Dragon), 
the  foliage  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  is 
selected,  one  or  two  leaves  removed,  and  placed  in 
water  to  keep  fresh  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  now 
given  to  the  plant,  and  the  leaves  thereon  compared  a 
few  hours  afterwards  with  those  which  were  previously 
cut  off,  when  there  will  be  found  a  conspicuous 
difference  in  their  colour. 

My  experience  has  not  led  me  to  consider  top- 
dressings  of  dry  manures  advantageous,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  surface  roots  are  damaged 
thereby,  and  the  manurial  contents  not  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  As  witness  of  this,  I  daresay  that  some  of 
you  have  noticed  that  after  top-dressings  of  artificial 
manures  have  been  applied,  the  suckers  immediately 
under  the  soil  have  become  soft  and  pulpy,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  constant  pinching  of  the  suckers 
up  to  the  blooming  period,  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  compact,  unnatural  mass  at  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  plant.  I  suspect  this  is  a  cause  for  a 
scarcity  of  root-cuttings  later  on.  We  are,  doubtless, 
all  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
moderately,  plants  having  small  and  thin  leaves,  and 
it  is  a  safe  guide  to  generally  consider  all  such  plants 
as  belonging  to  the  category  of  weak  varieties.  I  have 
observed  that  the  life  of  the  leaves  of  this  section  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  has  been  of  comparatively 
short  duration,  and  that  the  blooms  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved  when  these  plants  have  been  placed 
in  a  partially  shaded  position. 

Continually  watching  the  foliage  has  been  the  most 
useful  guide  to  me  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  We  know  that  when  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  a  yellow  appearance  invariably  denotes  in¬ 
sufficient  pot  room,  and  after  the  plants  have  been 
finally  potted  that  a  similar  condition  betokens  in¬ 
sufficient  nourishment ;  also  that  when  the  midrib  of 
the  leaves  becomes  contracted  and  the  foliage  curls  a  too 
generous  treatment  has  probably  been  the  cause.  This 
last  feature  I  have  frequently  observed  in  cut-back 
plants,  which,  as  might'be  expected,  will  not  stand  the 
same  amount  of  feeding  as  those  naturally  grown. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  culture  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  that  which  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  experience,  is,  I  suppose,  “the  timing  of  the 
blooms’’  for  exhibition.  The  following  system  has 
enabled  me  to  exhibit  blooms  in  fairly  fresh  condition 
three,  and  in  some  cases  four,  weeks  after  they  have 
fully  developed.  Take  a  plant,  the  flowers  on  which 
are  three- fourths  expanded,  remove  it  to  a  dark  room  or 
shed,  and  when  a  bloom  has  fully  opened  cut  it  off 
with,  say,  about  18  ins.  of  a  stem ;  immerse  im¬ 
mediately  in  a  jar  or  tumbler  of  water,  and  cut  off 
underneath  the  water  -  about  2  ins.  of  the  stem.  I 
imagine  that  in  this  way  the  air  is  prevented  from 
penetrating  the  stem,  and  hence  the  access  of  the  water 
to  the  bloom  is  unimpeded.  A  small  quantity  of 
charcoal  placed  in  the  water  obviates  the  necessity  of 
continually  changing  the  same.  I  should  mention  that 
I  afterwards  take  off  a  small  piece  of  the  stem 
occasionally,  this  operation  being  likewise  performed 
underneath  the  water. 

With  regard  to  mildew,  I  have  found  that  sulphide 
of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  1  gallon  of  water, 
syringed  on  the  plants,  has  been  the  most  effectual 
remedy,  but  when  housed  I  consider  dry  flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  on  the  foliage  preferable.  Mildew 
generally  begins  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  sometimes  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  I 
have  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  originates  from  the 
varying  temperatures  for  which  these  months  are  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  days  frequently  being  extremely  hot  and 


the  nights  cold  and  misty.  To  confirm,  in  my  own 
mind,  my  conjecture  on  this  point,  I  housed  half  the 
plants  of  Aral  d’Andorre,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chalets,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank, 
which  are  notoriously  subject  to  this  disease,  at  the 
end  of  July,  the  other  half  being  housed  at  the  end  of 
September.  No  trace  of  mildew  appeared  on  those 
first  housed,  while  the  others  suffered  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  will  be  found  on  taking  two  leaves  o 
equal  length  (they  can  of  course  be  cut  to  weigh  the 
same),  the  one  being  healthy  and  the  other  showing 
signs  of  mildew,  and  burning  them  separately,  that  the 
ash  of  the  former  is  heavy.  This,  I  imagine,  proves 
that  the  mildewed  leaf  contained  more  liquid  matter 
than  the  other.  It  is  not  inconsistent,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  defective  or  checked  transpiration  is  the 
cause  of  mildew. 

To  a  similar  cause  I  venture  to  attribute  damping  in 
blooms,  as  a  like  result  is  obtained  from  the  last 
experiment  if  blooms  be  substituted  for  leaves.  The 
fact  of  the  petals  giving  off  water  in  the  same  way  as 
leaves,  though,  of  course,  in  a  smaller  degree,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Damping,  I  have  observed,  is  generally 
confined  to  blooms  grown  for  size,  on  plants  which  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  foliage  from  a  too  early 
ripening.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  overfeeding  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  damping,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  experienced  from  overfeeding  exactly  the  opposite 
result— viz.,  the  bud  displaying  a  dry  rot,  and  refusing 
to  develop  at  all.  I  suppose  a  too  early  ripening  of  the 
plants  is  due  to  an  exposed  position,  where  they  have 
practically  no  shade  and  no  shelter  from  the  summer 
sun.  I  placed  some  plants  so  as  to  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  arid  I  fed  them  twice  as 
liberally  as  those  fully  exposed.  The  former  when 
housed  were  ripened  about  half-way  up  the  stem,  and 
the  result  appeared  to  afford  weighty  testimony  to  the 
validity  of  my  conjecture.  This  was  especially  notice¬ 
able  amongst  the  weak  varieties.  Bearing  on  this 
point,  in  conclusion,  1  would  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  whereas  warmer  countries  easily  ripen 
seed,  in  which  we  practically  fail,  they  cannot  produce 
blooms  such  as  those  exhibited  by  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMU  M  NOTES  PROM 

MIDLOTHIAN. 

A  VERY  fine  display  of  the  queen  of  the  autumn  has 
been  had  this  year  at  Beeslack,  Midlothian,  the 
residence  of  John  Cowan,  Esq.  Mr.  Dougall,  the 
gardener,  although  professing  to  be  only  a  novice  at 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  has  been  exceedingly  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  collection  under  his  care,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  excellent  blooms  to  be  seen  in  the 
conservatory.  About  400  plants  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
are  grown,  including  all  the  newest  and  the  cream  of 
the  older  varieties.  The  Japanese  varieties  seem  to  be 
the  favourites,  and  largely  predominate.  Amongst  those 
we  noted  as  being  especially  good  were  Mrs.  E.  Jameson, 
excellent  from  the  first  break  (this  variety  succeeds 
best  when  treated  thus) ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  large  and 
fine  ;  Sunflower,  a  grand  showy  flower  ;  Boule  d’Or, 
very  good,  but  surpassed  by  Golden  Dragon  ;  Mdlle. 
Melanie  Fabre,  a  beautiful  full  bloom  ;  Edwin 
Molyneux,  very  fine  ;  M.  Lacroix  ;  Peter  the  Great, 
extra  fine  ;  Baronne  de  Prailly  ;  AV.  Holmes,  a  very 
useful  variety  ;  Stanstead  AYhite  and  Stanstead  Sur¬ 
prise,  both  grand  exhibition  sorts  ;  Avalanche,  Jeanne 
Dc'laux,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Florence  Percy,  and  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  all  in  excellent  form. 

Amongst  the  incurved  sorts  we  observed  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  H.  Shoesmith,  Prince  of  AVales,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Arenus,  Lord  AArolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  &c., 
very  well  represented.  A  good  many  were  past  their 
best  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (November  26th),  but  the 
above-named,  and  a  number  of  others  little  inferior, 
made  a  very  fine  display.  A  number  of  bush  plants  of 
Sceur  Melanie,  grown  for  cut  bloom,  made  a  nice  show. 
This  variety  is  greatly  in  favour  at  Beeslack  for  cutting. 
Talcing  it  all  in  all,  Mr.  Dougall  is  to  be  highly 
complimented  on  the  very  successful  result  of  his  year’s 
labours. 

Although  too  late  to  see  the  fine  collection  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  grown  at  Valley  field,  the  seat  of  Charles 
Cowan,  Esq.,  at  its  best,  still  we  were  highly  gratified 
with  what  we  did  see  of  it. 

Mr.  Thorburn,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
the  “  Mum,”  informed  us  that  he  had  over  500  plants 
this  year  ;  about  100  or  so  were  still  in  bloom 
containing  a  number  of  the  finest  exhibition  and 
decorative  varieties,  such  as  Meg  Merrilies  and  Ralph 
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Brocklebank,  both  in  very  fineform ;  Album  fimbriatum, 
a  magnificent  bloom  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Chapman,  splendid  ; 
Jeanne  Delaux,  rich  and  distinct  ;  Lady  Selborne, 
and  Duchess  of  Albany,  very  fine  ;  Mme.  Baco,  Mrs.  J. 
Wright,  C.  Orchard,  excellent  ;  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  grand,  especially  the  latter ;  Boule 
d'Or,  a  massive  bloom,  'with  long  and  very  broad  petals. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  has  done  well  with  Mr. 
Thorburn,  who  hopes  for  still  better  things  in  another 
year.  It  is  encouraging  to  hear  some  one  speak 
favourably  of  this  much-abused  Yankee  variety. 

Incurved  sorts  were  well  represented  by  Empress 
of  India  and  Emily  Dale,  both  large,  well-formed 
blooms;  H.  Shoesmith,  fine  compact  flowers  ;  Barbara, 
very  neat.  Among  the  reflexed  we  noticed  King  of 
Crimsons,  fine  ;  Chevalier  Domage,  excellent  variety, 
with  a  gorgeous  colour. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
smaller  pots  than  those  ordinarily  used  for  Mums,  with 
very  gratifying  results.  The  plants  looked  very  healthy 
and  clean,  testifying  to  the  high  cultural  skill  and 
care  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Thorburn.—  TV.  L. 

- «*$<•- - - - 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  United  States  Government  certainly  sets  a  good 
example  in  the  use  of  its  Consular  Service  for  the 
collection  of  information  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  State  lately 
issued  to  his  Consuls  and  Consular  agents  in  foreign 
countries  an  exhaustive  series  of  cprestions  as  to  the 
culture  of  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  the  Olive,  and  the 
Fig.  The  answers,  together  with  earlier  information 
similarly  gathered,  have  just  been  collected,  and 
published  in  a  Special  Report  on  the  Fruit  Culture  of 
Foreign  Countries.  (Washington,  1890).  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  reports  differ  much  in  value.  Some  of 
the  reporters  have  evidently  collected  their  information 
and  framed  their  replies  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
Others,  like  Consul  Bradley,  of  Hice,  and  Consul 
Jones,  of  Messina,  furnish  very  valuable  and  carefully 
collected  facts.  The  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  several 
branches  of  fruit  culture,  and  especially  of  that  of  the 
Citrus  tribe. 

The  literature  of  this  branch  of  horticulture  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  several  useful  books.  The 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  still  the  quarto  volume 
of  Poiteau  and  Risso,  with  its  beautiful  coloured  plates 
(L’Histoire  et  Culture  des  Orangers.  Du  Breuil’s 
edition,  published  in  1872  by  Plon  &  Masson,  Paris). 
A  more  elaborate  and  scientific  book  on  the  Agrumi, 
by  Professor  Penrig,  dealing  especially  with  insect 
enemies,  has  recently  been  brought  out  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

Dr.  Bonavia’s  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of 
India,  with  an  atlas  of  uncoloured  illustrations 
(London  :  W.  H.  Allnot,  1890),  is  fulUof  information 
from  the  East.  It  includes  a  very  curious  study  of  the 
morphology  of  the  tribe,  suggesting  that  the  juice 
vesicles  of  the  fruit  are  a  development  of  the  oil  cell, 
of  the  rind  and  leaves.  The  Orange  culture  of  the 
Azores,  as  it  then  was,  was  admirably  described  by 
M.  Fouque  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Monies,  April  15th, 
1873.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
issued  in  1888  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  of  the  United  States,  and  also, 
in  1885,  a  work  on  Insects  Affecting  the  Orange,  by  W. 
Hubbard,  embodying  the  results  of  elaborate  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  that  gentleman  for  the 
department  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Mr.  Lelong’s 
treatise  on  the  Citrus  Culture  of  California  (Sacramento 
State  Office,  1888),  and  Eev.  T.  Moore’s  Orange 
Culture  of  Florida  (Pelton,  Hew  York),  are  slighter 
and  .  more  popular  volumes.  Mr.  Wickson’s  Cali¬ 
fornian  Fruits  (Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  1889)  is 
a  complete  and  careful  survey  of  the  subjects  it  deals 
with,  and  exhibits  the  extraordinary  progress  fruit 
growing  has  made  in  California  of  late  years.  Miss 
Ormerod’s  South  African  Insects  and  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  August,  1889,  show  that  English  entomologists  are 
also  making  studies  how  to  protect  the  orchards  of  our 
colonies  from  the  devastating  attacks  of  insects. 

Botanists  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  all  the  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  of  the  Citrus  tribe  are  derived  from  a 
common  stock.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  all 
came  originally  from  China  or  Cochin  China.  The 
Citron  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  the  Arabs  brought 
the  bitter  Orange  to  Europe,  and  we  owe  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  China  Orange  to  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  Citron 
tribe  at  present  cultivated  are  the  close-skinned  sweet 


Oranges,  and  the  loose-skinned  Tangerines,  the  Seville 
or  bitter  Granges,  the  Lemons,  the  sweet  Lemons,  the 
Bergamots,  the  Citrons,  the  Shaddocks  and  Pummelos, 
and  the  Limes.  Loudon  stated  in  1840  that  Orange 
trees  at  Salcomb,  in  Devon,  had  stood  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  for  100  years.  Visitors  to  Versailles  are 
familiar  with  the  ancestral  Orange  trees,  whose  stiff 
forms  line  the  terraces  there  during  the  summer. 
Practically  speaking,  however,  all  the  Citron  orchards 
of  Europe  are  almost  within  sight  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  among  the  sunny  nooks  of  the  Riviera,  the  hills  of 
Sorrento  and  Sicily,  the  cliffs  of  Corsica,  the  Greek 
islands  and  the  plains  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  In 
Spain,  which  sends  us  our  chief  Orange  supply,  the 
tree  is  said  not  to  flourish  north  of  42°.  In  Florida, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Orange  orchards  suffer  terribly 
from  frosts. 

In  Jamaica,  and  some  parts  of  India,  the  Orange 
is  generally  grown  from  ungrafted  seedlings.  Elsewhere 
budded  trees  are  preferred,  and  the  Sicilians  consider 
that  they  have  defeated  the  dangerous  “gum”  by 
budding  their  Lemon  trees  upon  bitter  Orange  stocks. 
In  Corsica,  the  Citron  is  exclusively  grown  from 
cuttings.  An  open  soil  with  good  drainage,  but  not 
sandy,  is  the  best  for  Citron  orchards,  but  the  trees 
evidently  do  well  in  a  great  variety  of  soils.  At 
Lucknow,  Limes  were  successfully  grown  in  demolition 
mortar  without  any  soil.  In  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
California,  irrigation  during  the  dry  season  is  essential. 
Manure  also  is  an  important  element  in  successful 
Orange  culture,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that 
over  manuring  has  caused  disease,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
have  done  in  the  Coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon. 

Pudding  Lane,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  London 
Orange  trade,  draw's  its  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  rusty-looking,  but  delicious  produce  of 
Florida  begins  to  find  its  way  there,  as  well  as  fruit 
from  Brazil  and  far  Australia.  Spain  and  Sicily  are, 
however,  the  sources  from  which  the  English  markets  are 
chiefly  supplied.  In  1889,  our  total  imports  of  Oranges 
and  Lemons  were  valued  at  £1,731,000,  of  which  no  less 
than  £1,516,000,  or  88  per  cent.,  came  from  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Real  St.  Michael’s  Oranges 
are  almost  things  of  the  past.  "Whereas  the  Azores 
sent  us  £322,000  worth  of  Oranges  in  1874,  they  only 
sent  us  £30,930  worth  in  1889,  so  effectually  has  the 
“la<mma”  disease  done  its  destructive  work.  Our 
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imports  from  Spain  have  doubled  in  value  since  1874, 
although  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  gone  down  nearly 
40  per  cent,  (from  9 ’35s.  per  bushel  to  5'92s.). 

Hew  York  draws  a  large  Orange  supply  from  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  from  Jamaica  and  Florida. 
Southern  California  sent  away  2,250  car-loads  of 
oranges  in  1888,  and  an  American  car  holds  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  an  English  railway  truck.  The 
number  of  Californian  Orange  trees  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  in  1886,  and  of  these  95  per  cent,  were 
growing  in  the  three  counties  of  Los  Angelos,  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Diego.  An  enormous  trade  in 
Oranges  is  carried  on  upon  the  Parana  River,  by  which 
tropical  Paraguay  sends  its  fruit  to  the  markets  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  At  other  times  of  the  year  the 
Argentine  imports  this  fruit  from  Italy.  On  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  Ecuador  sends  its  Oranges  to 
Peru  and  Chili. 

In  1889,  Hew  South  "Wales  reported  11,000  acres  of 
Orange  orchards,  and  Queensland  over  1,000  acres. 
Orange  cultivation  is  also  attracting  attention  in  the 
new  irrigation  colonies  of  Victoria.  India  does  a  large 
internal  trade  in  Oranges,  and  Dr.  Bonavia  describes 
one  grand  orchard  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Ivhasia  Valley. 

The  distillers  of  Hice  make  “neroli”  the  basis  of 
Eau  de  Cologne,  from  Orange  blossom,  and  the  “petit 
grain  ”  essence  from  the  leaves,  but  the  manufacture  of 
these  delicate  perfumes  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
progress  elsewhere.  The  bitter  or  Seville  Orange  is 
valued  chiefly  for  marmalade  making  ;  its  rind  flavours 
Curacoa,  and  its  stock  is  the  best  for  grafting  upon. 

Sicily  supplies  both  Europe  and  America  with  Lemons, 
for  this  tree,  being  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the 
Orange,  is  not  extensively  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  slopes  of  Etna  and  the  environs  of  Messina  and 
Palermo  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Lemon.  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees  cover  60,000  acres  in  Sicily.  Most  of 
the  fruit  is  exported  in  boxes.  The  juice  of  part  of  the 
Lemon  produce,  however,  is  expressed  on  the  spot,  and 
boiled  down  to  one-sixth  its  bulk  to  save  freight.  It  is 
then  shipped  to  the  citric  acid  manufacturers,  who  pay 
about  £60,000  a  year  to  Sicily  for  their  produce.  The 
island  also  receives  about  £100,000  a  year  for  the 
essential  oil,  which  is  pressed  by  hand  from  the  cells  in 
the  rind  of  the  Lemon.  Mitylene  and  the  other  Greek 


islands  supply  the  Black  Sea  markets  with  Lemons, 
and  northern  Italy  receives  the  fruit  of  Tripoli. 

Bergamot  trees  are  largely  grown  in  Calabria.  The 
juice  is  inferior  in  acidity,  and  therefore  in  value,  to 
that  of  the  Lemon,  but  the  essence  from  the  rind  is 
more  esteemed. 

The  Citron  is  an  interesting  member  of  the  Orange 
family.  The  fine  candied  peel  that  is  used  in  our 
plum  puddings  and  mince  pies,  and  which  brings 
double  the  price  of  Orange  or  Lemon  peel,  is  made 
from  the  thick  rind  of  the  Citron.  This  fruit  often 
weighs  6  lbs.  or  8  lbs.,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rind. 
Horthern  Corsica  is  the  home  of  the  Citron.  An 
average  crop  of  about  3,000  tons  of  fruit,  either  in 
brine  or  candied,  is  shipped  chiefly  from  Bastia.  The 
fruit  g»-ows  in  little  terraced  orchards,  many  of  them 
perched  like  birds’  nests  among  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Corse, 
and  sheltered  by  coverings  of  brushwood  from  the 
strong  winds  of  winter.  Here  are  collected  in  summer 
the  Citrons  des  Juifs  —  half-grown  fruit  with  the 
remnants  of  the  blossoms  still  adhering,  which  are 
used  in  thousands  at  Hebrew  religious  feasts. 

The  Lime,  which  grows  wild  in  many  tropical 
countries,  is  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Dominica  and 
Montserrat,  West  Indies.  The  thin  but  fragrant  skin 
of  this  fruit  yields  a  fine  essence,  and  its  juice  is 
valuable  as  a  beverage,  and  also  as  a  medicine  at  sea. 
Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  supply  San  Francisco 
with  Limes  and  Lime-juice. 

Wherever,  through  human  agency,  one  form  of  vege¬ 
tation  prevails  very  extensively  over  a  large  area,  the 
disease  and  blight  that  attack  that  form  have  such  a 
favourable  environment  that  they  spread  in  a  way 
unknown  under  natural  conditions.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  Phylloxera  and  the  Oidium  ;  and  the  trees  of  the 
Citrus  tribe  have  suffered  not  less  seriously  than  the 
Vine.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  U.S.  Consul 
writes  in  March,  1890,  “The  time  was,  and  not  long 
ago,  when  the  Orange  crop  of  this  colony  meant  a  good 
revenue  to  the  farmers.  With  the  advent  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  bug,  all  this  is  changed,  and  in  place  of  trees 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit,  now  only  remain  a  few 
blackened  stumps  to  show  where  the  orchards  once 
stood.  Ho  systematic  effort  was  made  to  eradicate  the 
pest,  A  saying  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  struggle 
against  the  evil,  while  B,  whose  orchard  was  close  by, 
gave  the  bug  free  license  to  breed  and  multiply.” 

St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  was,  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  scene  of  the  most  beautiful  Orange  culti¬ 
vation.  Ho  one  who  has  visited  the  sunny  “  quintas  ” 
round  Ponte  Delgada  will  ever  forget  their  delights. 
Protected  from  the  Atlantic  gales  by  high  walls,  and 
still  higher  hedges  of  Faya,  the  nohle  Orange  trees 
were  basking  in  the  sun.  The  golden  fruit  shone  out 
from  the  shadow  of  the  broad  dark  foliage,  or  lay  in 
generous  heaps  upon  the  ground.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  luscious  fragrance  of  the  Orange  flowers,  and 
the  paths  were  often  bright  with  Camellia  and  Poin- 
settia  blossom.  How  all  this  is  changed.  The 
‘  ‘  lagrima,  ”  a  strange  disease  which  made  similar  havoc 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Terceira,  a  few  years 
ago  attacked  the  trees  right  and  left.  The  growers,  in 
despair,  abandoned  the  Orange  culture  for  that  of  Vines 
and  Sweet  Potatos,  and  the  export  of  Oranges  from  the 
islands  has  dwindled  down  to  a  tenth  of  its  former 
importance. 

Scale  insects  have  attacked  the  Orange  most  alarm¬ 
ingly  in  the  United  States.  But  Americans  are  not 
Portuguese,  and  immense  pains  have  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  others  to  study  the  habits  of  these 
creatures,  and  to  find  out  what  emulsion  most 
effectually  destroys  them.  Regular  sprayings  of  insecti¬ 
cide  are  the  rule  in  California  and  Florida.  The  most 
curious  and  destructive  agent  is,  however,  a  natural 
one.  It  was  discovered  in  Australia  that  the  ladybird 
was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  “  cottony  cushion  scale.” 
The  insect  was  imported  into  California,  and  sure 
enough  the  dreadful  scale  vanished  before  it. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dobbin,  of  St.  Gabriel,  California,  stated 
in  July,  1889,  that  the  Australian  ladybird  had 
multiplied  and  spread  over  3, 200  trees  in  his  orchard, 
and  that  the  cottony  cushion  scale  was  rapidly 
disappearing.  He  adds,  “I  made  a  public  statement 
that  my  orchard  would  be  free  from  Icerya  by  the  first 
of  Hovember,  but  the  work  has  gone  on  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  that  I  am  to-day  confident  that  the 
pest  will  have  been  thoroughly  exterminated  from  any 
trees  by  the  first  of  August.  As  the  ladybird  has  been 
extensively  distributed,  I  feel  positive  from  my  own 
experience  that  the  entire  valley  (San  Gabriel)  will  be 
practically  free  from  Icerya  before  the  advent  of  the 
new  year.” — S. 
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The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

I  think  that  the  gold-laeed  Polyanthus  will  yet  be 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
because,  let  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
about  it  a  peculiar  and  distinct  beauty,  captivating  to 
visitors.  Black  and  gold,  or  red  and  gold  go  well 
together,  and  also  form  admirable  contrasts  ;  and  we 
perceive  the  same  in  some  of  the  Japanese  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  A  black  or  a  red  ground  Polyanthus, 
distinct  and  enduring  in  colour,  with  a  rich  deep  or 
clear  bright  gold  lacing  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
centre  as  on  the  side  edgings  to  the  lacing,  equal  in 
width  throughout,  and  striking  down  from  the  centre 
of  the  petal  edge  to  the  base,  is,  after  all,  one  of  great 
refinement  of  beauty,  and  well  worthy  of  the  best 
care  and  admiration  of  the  florists.  The  attainment  of 
new  varieties  of  high  quality  is  an  object  worthy  the 
best  attention  of  a  lover  of  flowers. 

What  is  required  is  good  shape  and  substance  in 
the  petal,  combined  with  fair  size,  not  developing  into 
coarseness,  and  good  bold  decisive  grounds,  not 
reds  changing  to  black,  or  blacks  to  red,  but 
persistent  grounds,  standing  true  and  bright  until 
the  end ;  and  when  one  beholds  such  superbly 
finished  examples  as  I  have  seen  John  Beswick,  of 
Middleton,  stage  at  Manchester  and  Rochdale,  then 
one  perceives  something  of  the  winsome  and  refined 
beauty  of  a  gold-laced  Polyanthus.  While  this  is  not 
an  unusual  sight  at  the  northern  Auricula  and  Poly¬ 
anthus  shows,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  south 
the  gold-laced  Polyanthus  has  been  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There 
does  appear  to  be  some  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Polyanthus  that  tells  against  its  endurance  through 
our  summer.  The  plants  die,  and  then  if  a  grower 
gets  plants  of  named  varieties  from  the  north — say,  in 
October  or  November — -there  is  not  time  for  the  plants 
to  become  well  established  by  the  spring,  and  be 
capable  of  putting  up  a  good  head  of  bloom.  So  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  with  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  in  the  south  in  the 
direction  of  growing  them  for  exhibition,  it  must  be  by 
means  of  seedlings. 

Last  spring  a  few  promising  seedlings  were  sent  to  me, 
but  having  been  kept  in  the  open  ground  all  the 
winter,  they  reached  me  too  late  in  the  spring  to  get 
into  anything  like  form  for  the  National  Auricula 
Society’s  show  in  April.  Later  on  they  developed 
quality  of  a  higher  order  than  I  had  expected,  and  I 
fertilised  a  few  of  the  flowers  with  pollen  from  others, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  seeds.  The  seed-bearing 
plants  were  then  plunged  in  a  border  up  to  their  rims, 
and  they  remained  there  all  the  summer,  all  doing 
well.  In  September  they  were  re-potted,  and  I  have 
now  a  few  promising  specimens  for  the  coming  spring. 
It  is  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  comes,  when  fog 
and  frost  join  hands,  and  when  vegetable  energy 
appears  to  have  dropped  to  its  lowest  power  of  existence. 
A  vigorous  plant,  however  well  cared  for,  will  go  off 
suddenly,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  cultivator.  I  give 
them  a  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  some  grit, 
placing  a  little  fine  coco-nut  fibre  about  the  roots  to 
induce  root  action  ;  and  when  one  has  done  this,  and 
sees  a  good  autumn  growth  developed,  with  the  pots 
well  filled  with  roots,  it  is  vexing  to  have  the  plants 
die  when  apparently  most  promising.  I  am  quite 
certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that  fog— London  fog, 
charged  with  many  impurities  destructive  to  vegetable 
life — is  the  prime  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  plants.  And 
though  one  may  keep  them  close  and  under  glass,  the 
fog  appears  to  find  its  way  to  them,  and  work  harm. 

What  a  pleasant  occupation  it  would  be  if  any  one 
who  favours  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  could  grow  a 
bed  of  them  in  the  open,  as  the  florists  in  Derbyshire 
and  elsewhere  in  the  north  used  to  do  thirty  years  ago! 
They  had  suitable  soil,  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  strong 
plants.  To  these  advantages  they  added  a  suitable 
position,  and  it  was  then  that  exhibition  specimens  of 
gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  seen  worthy  of  their 
name. 

I  again  assert,  we  in  the  south  who  favour  this 
flower,  must  attempt  seedling  raising  :  and  to  get  seed 
of  good  varieties,  fertilization  must  be  resorted  to. 
When  at  Cardiff  in  the  summer,  Mr.  James  Thurstan 
gave  me  a  little  seed  he  had  obtained  from  crosses 
with  named  sorts.  It  was  sown,  and  I  have  secured  a 
fair  harvest  of  plants.  From  these  I  hope  to  get 
something  good.  The  plants  will  not  be  strong  enough 


to  bloom  until  next  year  ;  but  they  shall  have  all  the 
care  possible  during  the  winter  season,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  1892. — R.  D. 

Some  Good  Auriculas. 

A  friend,  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  asked  if 
I  would  give  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World 
the  names  of  some  good  Auriculas  that  were  procurable. 
The  following  can  be  had,  though  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  procure  all  from  one  dealer.  They  are — - 
Of  green  edges  :  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Prince  of 
Greens,  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Talisman.  Grey  edges  : 
Lancashire  Hero,  George  Lightbody,  William  Brock- 
bank,  Dr.  Horner,  Ajax,  LIr.  Moore,  and  Silvia. 
White  edges  :  Conservative,  Glory,  John  Simonite,  Mr. 
Dodwell,  Reliance,  Heatheibell,  John  Waterson,  Acme, 
and  Smiling  Beauty,  some  of  these  are  faint  whites 
intermixed  between  white  and  grey.  Selfs  :  Mrs.  Potts, 
Heroine,  Black  Bess,  Glow-worm,  Sapphire,  Blackbird, 
Pizarro,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Lord  of  Lome.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  would  require  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  all  the  foregoing,  but  they  can  be  had 
from  one  source  and  another.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Horner’s  fine  green-edged  Monarch  is  to  be  let  out 
during  the  coming  year,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. — 11. 1). 

- - 

HOWEA  BELMOREANA  AND 

H.  FORSTERIANA. 

Both  of  these  Palms  are  better  known  in  nurseries  as 
well  as  private  gardens  under  the  name  of  Kentia,  but 
curiously  enough,  the  names  for  the  two  plants  are 
transposed.  H.  Belmoreana  is  characterised  by  its 
erect  or  ascending  habit  of  growth  from  the  seedling 
onwards  ;  while  H.  Forsteriana  is  equally  notable  for 
the  spreading  habit  of  its  leaves,  and  its  drooping  and 
narrow  leaflets.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  latter 
in  the  London  Nursery,  Maida  Yale,  having  a  spread 
of  12  ft.  It  therefore  occupies  a  much  greater  space 
than  a  plant  of  H.  Belmoreana  would  with  leaves  of  the 
same  length.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  there 
are  so  few  large  plants  of  it  about,  the  specimen  in  Mr. 
P.  McArthur’s  nursery  being  the  largest  we  have  seen. 
It  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  Palm  house,  and  in 
the  same  house  are  large  and  healthy  specimens  of 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Corypha  australis  and  Latania 
borbonica.  Plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  vary  from  3  ins. 
to  3  ft.  in  height. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES 

ON  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  lately,  as  it  has  often  in  years 
gone  by,  that  readers  of  such  j  ournals  as  The  Gardening 
World  would  do  well  to  record  their  horticultural 
experiences  during  the  previous  season,  and  also  note 
the  kinds  of  fruits  or  vegetables  which  have  proved 
most  valuable.  While  I  know  that  many  difficulties, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  have  been  en¬ 
countered,  much  success  has  also  attended  the  efforts 
of  painstaking  and  persevering  men.  In  the  correspon- 
.  dence  before  me,  I  note  that  many  Scotchmen  in  the 
north  are  ready  to  exclaim  over  the  results  of  their 
labours,  “I  canna  complain,”  and  I  also  note  the 
remarks  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Dewar,  at  Dunnikier, 
how  he  has  secured  abundance  of  Apples  for  family  use, 
while  many  others  have  not.  I  say  to  many,  “  Go  and 
do  thou  likewise.”  By  growing  such  Apples  as  Atkins’ 
No.  2,  Stirling  Castle,  and  a  few  others,  Mr.  Dewar 
can  meet  the  family  wants  and  feel  confident  that 
abundance  of  such  fruit  is  likely  to  be  supplied  for 
years  to  come,  for  I  have  never  seen  these  kinds  fail. 

With  due  consideration  at  planting  time,  which  is 
now  at  hand,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
provision  for  a  supply  of  fruit  every  year  for  culinary 
purposes,  as  there  are  a  few  kinds  which  I  have  never 
seen  fail  in  the  warmest  districts  in  England,  or  in  the 
coldest  of  Scotland.  But  while  extensive  collections  of 
fruit  trees  are  planted,  a  fact  by  far  too  common,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  have  to  record 
their  harvest  as  nil.  I  notice  among  many  of  the 
old  Scottish  veterans,  selections,  but  not  collections, 
are  their  choice  when  planting  fruit  gardens  ;  moreover, 
there  is  something  in  culture,  especially  when  we  see, 
under  the  same  conditions,  one  man  have  abundance, 
while  his  neighbour  is  often  in  want.  As  an  example, 
two  friends  of  mine  are  keen  cultivators  of  fruits  ;  the 
one  grows  his  fruit  trees  in  fine  form,  grand  foliage, 
and  wood  which  would  make  handles  to  whips  ;  this 
friend  is  a  practical  gardener.  The  other  friend,  an 
amateur,  started  his  trees  well,  got  them  to  the  desired 
size  and  shape,  and  wished  the  trees  to  extend  no 
lurther,  but  to  produce  fruit  instead  ;  his  best  wishes 


have  been  realised.  Instead  of  cutting  back  strong 
wood  year  by  year,  he  cleared  away  all  down-growing 
roots,  and  at  a  desirable  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  all  out-growing  feeders  were  cut  clean  off,  the  soil 
being  made  firm  as  a  rock  round  and  underneath  the 
roots,  with  rich  mulching  placed  above  them,  in 
which  they  have  found  all  that  a  fruit  tree  requires. 
Fruit  is  always  abundant,  and  every  autumn  the  short 
spur-like  growths  are  bristling  with  fruit  buds,  which, 
by  having  plenty  of  light  and  air  among  them,  become 
firm  and  ready  to  expand  strongly  at  the  proper  season. 
The  foliage  is  dark  green  and  finely  developed,  and  one 
need  not  add  that  the  fruit,  so  well  exposed  to  air  and 
sunshine,  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

"What  of  number  one  cultivator  ?  Just  this — because 
he  follows  the  practice  of  his  fathers,  of  blessed  memory, 
he  has  to  be  contented  with  a  good  crop  of  wood  and 
leaves  only.  He  looks  with  disdain  upon  such 
unnatural  notions  as  cutting  the  feet  from  his  trees. 
It  is  quite  as  unnatural,  I  think,  to  cut  the  heads  off. 

Though  the  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  good 
one  for  the  hardier  class  of  vegetables,  there  are 
peculiarities  which  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for. 
One  which  concerns  a  number  of  my  friends  (self 
inclusive)  is  that  so  many  kinds  are  “bolting”  to 
seed,  notably  Brussels  Sprouts,  Beet,  Leeks,  late 
Cabbage,  and  early  Savoy  Cabbage.  There  seemed 
nothing  of  the  kind  here  till  after  the  almost  tropical 
heat  in  September  set  in,  succeeding  the  cold  rainv 
weather.  Though  we  do  not  apprehend  much  incon¬ 
venience  from  this  bolting,  it  defaces  fine  even  plots  of 
good  vegetables. 

The  most  serious  malady  (and  it  is  all  that)  is  the 
Potato  disease,  which  is  so  general  on  all  kinds  of  soil 
in  this  district,  and  our  garden  crops  are  suffering  equal 
to  any  of  our  farming  neighbours.  If  the  great  Porato 
districts  in  Ireland  are  as  bad  as  they  are  around  us, 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  worst  reports  which  I 
have  read  are  exaggerations. 

Regarding  kinds  of  vegetables  I  have  little  in  the 
way  of  novelty  to  report.  Most  of  the  new  names  I 
find  are  selections  from  good  old  established  kinds 
familiar  to  most  vegetable  growers.  Firstly,  the  Potato 
that  has  resisted  the  disease  entirely  is  Sutton’s 
Abundance,  while  the  red  kinds  seem  to  have  suffered 
most.  The  kind  referred  to  I  saw  at  Dunnikier, 
Fifeshire,  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  cropping  there 
amazingly.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  many 
cultivators  who  have  proved  its  value. 

Beet,  which  has  shown  a  tendency  to  go  to  seed,  is 
fairly  good.  Pragnell’s  and  Nutting’s  are  the  best,  and 
they  seem  identical.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  equal  to 
the  fine  samples  we  have  had  for  some  years  ;  Downie’s 
Improved  is  the  best,  but  a  number  of  other  kinds  have 
gone  to  seed.  Cauliflowers  have  been  good  and 
abundant  ;  there  are  no  kinds  out  of  a  dozen  names 
that  deserve  special  mention.  Walcheren  and  Drum¬ 
mond’s  Second  Early  have  all  been  fine  in  quality,  and 
no  bolting  among  them.  Celery  is  not  so  large  as  it 
generally  is  alter  a  warm  summer  ;  Major  Clarke’s  Red 
and  Veitch’s  Rose  are  by  far  the  best  out  of  seven 
kinds.  Leeks  are  all  extra  gross  ;  Lyon,  Dobbie’s 
Champion  and  Musselburgh  seem  to  be  the  same. 
Peas  were  not  good  early  in  the  season,  but  all  later 
erops  were  extra  good.  Laxton’s  Prolific  is  distinct 
and  an  extra  good  cropper.  Onions,  though  late,  are 
large  and  solid,  Veitch’s  Main  Crop  being  by  far  the 
best  out  of  seven  kinds. — Stirling. 

- ->*<- - 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  GROWING 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRAS. 

There  is  to  be  seen  at  the  residence  of  C.  Davidson, 
Esq.,  Sydenham  Hdl,  a  splendid  lot  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra?.  The  rude  health  of  the  plants  causes 
one  to  inquire  if  there  is  anything  particular  in  the 
management  of  the  plants  to  obtain  such  satisfactory 
results.  Mr.  Ballard,  under  whose  care  the  plants  are, 
says  they  are  not  potted  according  to  established  rules 
and  precedent,  but  are  what  may  be  called  an 
exception  to  prove  the  rule.  The  plants  are  potted 
entirely  without  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
“  But  surely  you  place  a  single  piece  over  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  ?  ”  we  inquire.  “  No,  that  I 
should  consider  worse  than  the  usual  system.  The 
plants  are  potted  in  about  equal  parts  fibry  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  Rhododendron  leaves,  gathered 
after  falling  from  the  bushes  ;  these  we  put  through  a 
chaff-cutting  machine.”  “But  what  is  the  object  of 
that  ;  would  not  other  decayed  leaves)  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  ?  ”  we  inquire.  Mr.  Ballard  replies 
that  they  do  not  so  readily  render  the  potting  material 
liable  to  become  sour  as  when  decayed  leaves  are  used. 
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He  uses  the  Rhododendron  leaves,  not  because  there  is 
anything  particular  in  them  not  to  be  found  in  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves,  but  because  he  has  them  ready  to  hand. 
He  further  says,  that  under  his  system  of  growing,  the 
plants  do  not  require  quite  so  large  pots  in  which 
to  grow.  During  the  growing  season  they  require 
plenty  of  water,  which  drains  freely  through  the 
material,  but  during  the  winter  months,  watering 
requires  to  be  done,  perhaps,  a  little  more  carefully. 
As  regards  potting,  about  every  two  years  he  finds  is 
often  enough,  but  he  uses  the  best  peat  to  be  obtained. 
On  inquiring  if  he  grows  any  of  his  plants  on  the  old 
system  now,  he  says  that  was  all  done  away  with  under 
this  new  system. 

In  relation  to  the  two 
different  systems  of  growing 
0.  Alexandras,  he  tells  rather 
an  amusing  story  which 
goes  a  long  way  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  the 
system  is  really  worth  try¬ 
ing.  An  Orchid  grower 
called  to  see  him,  and  was 
struck  with  the  robust  and 
healthy  look  of  his  plants, 
when  Mr.  Ballard  told  him 
the  system  on  which  he 
was  growing  them.  The 
inquirer  shook  his  head, 
and  said  it  would  not  last — 
the  system  would  never  do. 

Evidently  he  had  thought 
something  about  it,  for  after 
going  home  he  potted  up 
a  dozen  of  his  plants  to  give 
the  system  a  “fair  trial,” 
as  he  termed  it.  As  time 
went  on  he  forgot  all  about 
having  potted  his  plants  in 
that  way,  so  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  all  his 
plants  receiving  the  same 
attention.  When  potting 
time  came  round  again  it 
was  observed  that  some 
plants  in  the  collection  had 
made  superior  growths  and 
larger  pseudo  -  bulbs  than 
others.  His  surprise  may 
be  imagined  at  finding  that 
they  were  the  plants  treated 
on  this  new  system,  and 
which  had  quite  escaped 
his  memory  until  he  turned 
the  first  plant  out  of  its 
pot.  He  is  now  growing 
all  his  0.  Alexandra  on 
this  system,  and  finds  the 
plants  are  making  better 
growths,  and  flowering 
more  satisfactorily  than  they 
did  under  the  old  plan  of 
filling  the  pots  half  full  of 
crocks. 

Mr.  Ballard  is  growing 
many  of  his  cool  Odonto- 
glossums  under  this  system, 
which  suits  the  most  of 
them,  but  with  the 
different  genera  in  the  hotter 
section  he  has  not  had  the 
same  success.  The  above 
method  of  growing  plants 
without  drainage,  is  so 
opposed  to  all  the  orthodox  rules  laid  down  for  plant 
growing  in  pots — where  perfect  drainage  by  using 
plenty  of  potsherds  is  considered  the  most  important 
part  of  the  operation — that  I  trust  some  of  your 
readers  will  give  the  system  a  trial  and  report  the 
results.  Is  it  something  new,  or  has  the  system  been 
tried  before  1  If  this  is  to  be  a  better  and  easier  way  of 
growing  this  beautiful  and  popular  plant,  it  will  be  a 
great  gain  to  our  amateur  friends,  as  well  as  to  many 
gardeners  who  fail  to  grow  this  plant  satisfactorily. 
The  future  of  Odontoglossums  looks  brighter  under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  their  management  and  culture  being  better 
understood. — Alex.  Wright. 


The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  1891 
is  announced  to  be  held  on  November  11th  and  12th, 
when  prizes  will  be  offered  on  the  same  liberal  scale  as 
before. 


FERNS  FOR  HANGING  BASKETS. 

Conservatories  attached  to  dwelling  houses,  or 
greenhouses  or  Ferneries  from  which  the  frost  is  merely 
excluded,  can  be  rendered  both  pleasing  and  attractive, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  by  the  judicious  and 
tasteful  arrangement  of  Ferns,  many  of  which  are 
adapted  for  suspension  from  the  roof,  and  some  cannot 
be  shown  off  to  advantage  in  any  other  way.  Wire 
baskets  are  generally  employed  for  Ferns,  and  they  may 
be  had  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  to  meet  different 
requirements.  The  amateur  who  has  spare  time  may 
construct  baskets  of  various  design  according  to  fancy. 

Amongst  the  Adiantums  or  Maidenhair  Ferns,  a 
number  are  highly  suitable  for  basket  work,  including 


Adiantum  doeabriforme. 


A.  assimile,  a  narrow  and  slender  form  of  A. 
rethiopicum,  from  Australia.  It  will  live  where  frost  is 
merely  kept  out.  A.  aimulum  and  A.  cuneatum 
gracillimum  require  greenhouse  treatment,  but  when 
well  grown,  they  hang  very  gracefully  over  the  sides  of 
a  basket.  Essentially  a  basket  plant  is  A.  lunulatum, 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  A.  dolabriforme. 
The  fronds  are  long,  pendent,  simply  pinnate,  and 
produce  young  plants  at  their  apices,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  A  second  generation  of  plants  may  be 
produced  at  the  apices  of  the  fronds  of  the  young  ones. 
This  takes  place  with  greater  abundance  and  freedom  in 
A.  caudatum,  where  fronds  and  successive  generations  of 
young  plants  may  hang  down  for  a  distance  of  3  ft.  or 
moie.  The  fronds  are  narrow  and  simply  pinnate  as  in 
the  last  species,  but  with  oblong,  one-sided  more 
densely  arranged  pinnae.  It  does  best  in  a  stove  or 


intermediate  temperature,  although  it  can  also  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse.  A  small  basket  is  all  that  it 
requires,  or  a  shallow  Orchid  pan  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

For  stove  culture,  Asplenium  longissimum  should 
certainly  find  a  place.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  lance¬ 
shaped,  and  in  the  adult  plant  greatly  elongated,  and 
hanging  down  to  a  distance  of  8  ft..  Young  plants  are 
produced  at  the  apex,  and  accordingly  a  stock  can 
easily  be  kept  up  of  a  size  suited  to  that  of  the 
accommodation  that  can  be  afforded  it.  Being  a 
native  of  Malacca  and  neighbouring  places  it  requires 
stove  treatment.  A.  flaccidum,  although  not  in  itself 
a  very  elegant  plant,  is  decidedly  pendent,  and  adapted 
for  basket-work.  The  fronds 
are  pinnate,  with  the 
pinme  again  more  or  less 
deeply  divided,  but  the 
colour  is  rather  a  light 
green.  Being  a  native  of 
New  Zealand  it  will  succeed 
in  a  house  from  which  frost 
is  merely  excluded  in  winter. 
An  interesting  and  pretty 
Fern,  something  in  the 
way  of  Adiantum  caudatum 
and  A.  lunulatum,  is 
Asplenium  fiabellifolium. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate, 
with  small  fan  -  shaped 
pinna1,  and  range  from 
6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length. 
They  are  pendent,  and 
produce  young  plants  at 
their  tips.  As  the  plant  is 
always  of  slender  growth, 
very  small  baskets  are 
sufficient  ;  in  fact,  an  in¬ 
teresting  effect  is  produced 
by  growing  it  in  coco-nut 
shells  with  some  small 
holes  bored  in  one  end. 
The  young  plants  root  into 
these  holes. 

A  number  of  Davallias 
may  be  employed  to  good 
purpose  for  basket  work, 
including  D.  elegans,  D. 
dissecta,  D.  bullata,  D. 
Mariesii,  D.  Tyermanni, 
and  others,  all  of  which 
are  of  moderate  growth,  and 
may  be  grown  in  a  stove 
or  greenhouse.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  wire 
baskets,  as  the  rhizomes 
may  be  trained  all  over  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  top. 
The  finely-divided  fronds 
and  the  long  rhizomes 
covered  with  rusty  brown  or 
white  hairs  give  the  plants 
an  appearance  which  is 
quite  their  own.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  might  be 
employed,  but  they  are 
more  bulky,  and  better 
adapted  for  taller  houses. 

Some  growers  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  species  of 
Nephrolepis  with  their  long 
narrow  fronds,  including 
N.  exaltata,  N.  cordifolia, 
N.  acuta,  and  N.  davallioides 
furcans.  Their  long,  narrow,  light  green  fronds  are 
certainly  elegant,  and  the  rhizomes  of  the  first  three 
becoming  suspended  to  a  length  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  add  a 
new  feature  to  the  whole.  The  fronds  themselves  are 
mostly  erect.  The  forked  character  of  the  pinnas  of 
the  fronds  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant,  giving  it  a  more  leafy  character. 

Very  handsome  is  a  well-grown  plant  of  Polypodium 
subauriculatum,  the  fronds  of  which  hang  down  to  a 
distance  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  The  basket  containing  it 
requires  therefore  to  be  suspended  pretty  high,  in- 
order  that  the  fronds  may  be  out  of  the  way.  The 
roofs  of  conservatories  are  generally  sufficiently  high  to 
permit  of  this  being  done.  Woodwardia  radicans  and 
W.  orientalis  are  strong-growing  subjects,  with  arching 
fronds,  capable  of  being  made  very  ornamental  under 
good  cultivation.  Young  plants  are  produced  at  the 
tips  of  the  fronds  of  W.  radicans,  and  often  in  profusion 
from  the  upper  surface  of  \V.  orientalis. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenia  Cuttings. — If  a  batch  of  cuttings  are 
put  in  now,  they  will  be  rooted  and  ready  to  start 
away  vigorously  in  spring.  They  can  thus  be  got 
ahead  of  the  main  batch  and  have  the  wood  ripened 
early,  forming  useful  material  for  an  early  crop  of 
bloom. 

Poinsettias. — Those  who  desire  to  prolong  the 
season  of  flowering  as  much  as  possible,  may  now 
select  the  most  forward  plants  and  place  them  in  the 
conservatory,  allowing  others  to  come  on  gradually, 
while  a  few  are  kept  in  a  slightly  lower  temperature. 
The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in 
which  flowering  subjects  like  the  above  are  kept  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  50°  at  night  unless  during 
the  prevalence  of  very  cold  weather,  when  it  may  be 
allowed  to  sink  below  the  standard  rather  than  to 
drive  the  boilers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  dry  and  arid. 

Crotons,  Ixoras,  &e. — During  the  present  quiet 
time,  much  good  service  could  be  done  in  the  houses  by 
clearing  the  above  and  similar  plants  from  scale,  mealy¬ 
bug,  and  other  insects  that  still  continue  to  increase 
and  spread  under  the  influence  of  the  stoveheat,  planting 
colonies  which  will  give  increased  trouble  in  spring. 
Various  insecticides  may  be  used,  such  as  Fir-tree  Oil, 
Gishurst  Compound  and  paraffin,  being  careful  not 
to  saturate  the  buds  with  the  latter. 

Roses. — Where  pot  Eoses  intended  for  forcing  are 
now  or  have  been  for  some  time  indoors,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inspect  them  at  times  to  see  that  the  roots 
are  not  suffering  through  an  over-dry  state  of  the  soil. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  plants  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  satisfaction  when  placed  in  heat  and  then  watered, 
because  many  of  the  roots  are  killed,  and  even  the 
main  stems  suffer  by  shrivelling. 

Camellias  in  Pots. — See  that  young  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  by  overcrowding  of  the  buds, 
because  it  may  cause  the  whole  to  be  thrown  off, 
particularly  if  the  plants  are  not  very  vigorous. 
Should  any  be  required  to  come  on  early,  they  may  be 
forwarded  by  placing  them  in  an  intermediate  house, 
and  assist  them  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  best  to  place  some  soot 
in  a  bag,  plunging  the  latter  in  the  tank  from  which 
the  plants  are  watered. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  collection  should  now 
be  gone  over  to  ascertain  what  varieties  have  been 
propagated,  and  what  remains  of  which  stock  is  still 
wanted.  Many  of  those  which  are  late  in  throwing  up 
suckers  will  now  be  found  to  have  done  so,  and  cuttings 
should  be  taken  at  once,  before  they  get  drawn.  Back¬ 
ward  varieties  may  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
flower,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of 
suckers. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  intended  for  flowering  in  May 
should  now  receive  their  final  shift.  If  healthy  and  of 
good  size  now,  they  should  be  put  in  8-in.  or  9-in. 
pots.  Cinerarias  delight  in  liberal  treatment,  and 
should  therefore  be  given  a  rich  compost  consisting  of 
good  turfy  or  fibrous  loam,  four  parts  well-rotted  cow 
manure,  and  leaf-soil  one  part  each.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results,  the  plants  should  be  staged  near  the 
glass,  and  have  plenty  of  room  between  each,  so  that 
all  parts  may  be  well  exposed  to  light,  and  therefore 
kept  healthy. 

Calceolarias.— Much  the  same  sort  of  treatment  is 
required  by  these  as  in  the  case  of  Cinerarias,  and  the 
instructions  concerning  their  exposure  to  light  cannot 
be  too  strictly  enforced.  No  better  place  can  be  had 
for  them  than  a  heated  frame  or  low  pit  where  they 
will  not  only  be  kept  near  the  glass,  but  also  assisted 
by  the  moisture  arising  from  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums.— These 
should  now  be  put  in  their  flowering-pots,  and  receive 
every  attention  in  the  way  of  exposure  to  light  and 
watering.  The  longer  shoots  of  the  earliest  plants  may 
now  be  regularly  but  gradually  tied  into  position. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  and  airy,  venti¬ 
lating  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  should  now  be 
•  flowering  freely,  even  if  not  at  their  best.  What  they 
want  chiefly  is  to  be  kept  airy  and  dry  by  judicious 
ventilation,  and  the  application  of  fire  heat.  They  will 
give  most  satisfaction  if  the  night  temperature  is  kept 
up  to  55°.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  comes  out  very 
plainly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Vineries. — Where  very  early  forcing  is  done  the 
buds  in  the  earliest  vinery  will  now  be  pushing.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  temperature  should  be  gradually 
increased  to  60°  at  night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by 
day.  Syringe  the  rods  several  time3  a  day  in  fine 
weather,  and  attend  to  the  fermenting  materials,  so  as 
to  necessitate  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible.  In  houses 
where  drapes  are  still  hanging,  due  care  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  damping.  Eemove 
decayed  berries  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and  use 
fire-heat  to  keep  up  a  circulation.  Give  plenty  of 
ventilation  on  fine  days,  reducing  it  early  in  the 
afternoon,  but  still  preserving  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
circulation  all  night. 

Orchard  House.  —  Where  very  early  fruit  is 
desired,  the  house  may  now  be  started,  but  the  forcing 
must  be  very  gentle  for  some  time.  See  that  the  roots 
are  not  suffering  from  want  of  water,  otherwise  the  trees 
will  show  it  later  on.  This  is  more  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  trees  in  pots  than  of  those 
planted  out.  Before  the  house  is  closed  for  starting, 
see  that  the  trees  are  perfectly  clear  of  insect  pests, 
such  as  scale  or  mealy-bug. 

Forcing  Pits. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Apples 
and  Pear3,  a  greater  quantity  of  forced  Ehubarb  will 
be  required  than  on  average  years  in  private  establish¬ 
ments.  He  is  fortunate,  therefore,  who  made  a  good 
sowing  last  spring,  as  young  plants  are  the  best  for 
forcing  purposes.  Lift  the  plants  during  open  weather, 
and  place  them  in  a  shed  secure  from  frost  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  introducing  them  to  heat,  and  they 
will  start  all  the  better.  Put  in  fresh  batches  of  Sea 
Kale  and  Asparagus  to  furnish  a  supply  after  the  older 
batches  are  worn  out. 

- -  - - 

WINTERING  CARNATIONS. 

The  florists  are  constantly  being  lectured  for  growing 
their  Carnations  under  glass,  and  injuriously  affecting 
their  constitutional  vigour  in  consequence.  The 
critics  notwithstanding,  I  am  wintering  all  my  potted- 
off  plants  under  glass,  but  in  a  cold  house,  where  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  frozen  quite  as  hard  as  if  the  pots 
were  in  the  open.  Those  of  us  who  grow  the  choicer 
varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  know  something  of 
the  dangers  of  leaving  the  plants  in  the  open,  exposed 
to  all  the  rigours  of  the  wintry  weather,  storm,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  fog,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
appointing  than  to  see  the  strong  leading  shoot  of  a 
choice  variety  die  away  through  rot  from  exposure  to 
heavy  rain,  because  there  comes  with  it  the  certain 
knowledge  that  good  blooms  of  the  variety  cannot  be 
had  if  the  main  blooming  shoot  be  destroyed.  It  is 
true  side  shoots  may  lengthen  and  produce  flowers,  but 
they  are  pretty  certain  to  be  late — too  late  for  the 
show — and  they  are  rarely  so  fine.  Excessive  rain 
falling  upon  plants  in  a  soil  already  soddened  is  certain 
to  result  in  rot,  and  no  sane  grower  would  expose  his 
plants  to  such  a  trial.  Where  no  artificial  heat  is 
applied,  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
kept  differ  but  little  from  those  in  the  open  in  reference 
to  cold,  but  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
protected  from  rain  and  fog,  the  foliage  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  the  plants  receive  more  attention  than  when 
in  the  open. 

If  the  side-shoots  of  Carnations  wore,  in  consequence 
of  the  coldness  of  the  summer  weather,  of  as  dwarf  and 
more  contracted  growth  than  usual,  we  have  gained 
some  compensation  in  that — as  far,  at  least,  as  my  own 
stock  is  concerned — the  layers  are  stout  and  stocky, 
having  the  promise  of  making  excellent  stuff  for  potting 
by-and-by.  Layers  appear  to  be  well  rooted,  and  if 
carefully  potted  soon  make  strong  plants.  All  that  are 
well  rooted  are  placed  singly  in  large  60-size  pots,  any 
imperfectly  so  are  placed  in  the  pots  in  pairs,  one  at 
each  side,  and  a  little  fine  sandy  soil  placed  about  the 
roots  to  encourage  action.  These  make  good  stuff  by 
March,  and  if  the  protection  of  glass  affords  the 
advantage  of  assisting  the  plants  to  make  a  little 
growth  they  would  not  in  the  open  it  is  a  decided 
gain. 

Mr.  J.  Lakin  has  sent  me  a  pair  each  of  his  white  seifs, 
Annie  and  Emma  Lakin.  That  they  are  strong  and 
free  growers  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  shall 
anticipate  with  much  pleasure  the  blooming  season. 
Let  growers  take  all  possible  care  of  their  plants  during 
the  winter ;  on  no  account,  however,  giving  them 
artificial  heat,  and  though  critics  may  storm,  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  constitutional  vigour,  while  the  safety  of 
the  plants  will  be  largely  ensured. — R.  D. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN 

ART.* 

By  Me.  G.  C.  Haite.  F.L.S.,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

It  has  very  properly  been  thought  that  so  important 
a  celebration  as  the  Centenary  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  its  position  in  the  art  expression  of 
the  country  from  whence  it  came,  a  country  remarkable 
for  many  qualities,  but  chiefly  for  the  charm  of  its 
decorative  arts  and  skilled  handiwork  ;  and  would  also 
be  incomplete  without  some  recognition  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  ornament  of  our  own  manufactures. 
Although  the  introduction  of  the  flower  may  be 
considered  recent,  it  has  of  late  years  become  a  favourite 
and  prominent  motif  with  our  art  workers,  so  much  so 
that  it  must  of  necessity  be  associated  with  the  gTeat 
art  revival  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Victorian  era. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  in  asking  me,  as  a  practical  worker  in  applied 
ornament,  to  talk  to  you  on  this  phase  of  a  most 
fascinating  subject,  paid  me  a  great  compliment,  and 
as  the  task  was  by  no  means  an  uncongenial  one,  I 
ventured  to  accept  the  honour,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
keep  the  few  remarks  I  propose  making  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  clear  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  allow. 

I  need,  therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  the  subject 
matter  of  my  address,  or  for  its  introduction  here  ;  I 
can  only  regret  that  it  was  not  undertaken  by  someone 
more  competent  than  myself. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  my  remarks  upon 
the  art  aspect  and  adaptation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
will  be  confined  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  art 
known  as  the  applied  or  decorative  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
selection  of  this  flower  for  purposes  of  imitative  painting 
can  offer  little,  if  any,  food  for  reflection,  seeing  that  its 
beauty  and  variety  of  form — combined  with  its  richness 
of  colour,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  for 
such  purposes.  But  a  flower,  or  growth,  must  possess 
something  more  than  an  abstract  beauty  to  take  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  ornament  and  history  of  a  people.  A 
flower  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  and  yet  lack  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  applied  art. 

As  an  example  of  this  we  may  take  the  cultivated 
rose,  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste,  and  absolutely  unequalled  in  its  exquisite  colour 
range  and  subtleness  of  perfume,  and  yet  can  we  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been  successfully 
treated  as  a  decorative  motif  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  that  the  only  claim  it  could  possibly 
advance  to  artistic  utility — save  the  mark  ! — would  be 
its  frequent  recurrence  in  the  crotchet  and  wool-worked 
table-mats  and  antimacassars  of  the  last  generation — 
now,  let  us  hope  things,  I  had  almost  said  sins,  of  the 
past.  The  rose  will  of  necessity  be  associated  with 
the  darkest  age  in  the  art  history  of  this  country. 

Again,  the  Dahlia  has  been  developed  and  cultivated 
to  its  full  pitch  of  perfection,  possibly,  but  has  left  no 
record,  at  least  of  a  creditable  kind,  upon  our  every¬ 
day  art. 

The  Tulip  was  at  one  period  more  than  popular.  It 
became  a  fashionable  craze — in  some  cases,  almost 
criminal  in  its  consequences — riding  foremost  in  the 
gilded  chariot  of  fashion,  and  yet,  as  regards  the 
influence  upon  taste  and  art,  we  meet  with  it  chiefly 
in  gaudy  chintzes  or  abominable  specimens  of  naturalistic 
wood  carving. 

I  might  give  further  instances  of  a  like  nature,  hut 
these  will  suffice  to  justify  the  assertion  that  a  flower 
may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  yet  totally  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  applied  art.  Something  more  than  culture 
and  development,  something  more  than  the  caprice  of 
fashion,  something  more  even  than  abstract  beauty 
gratifying  though  it  be  to  sight  and  smell,  is  necessary 
for  a  growth  to  be  exalted  and  to  live  for  all  time  as  a 
characteristic  feature  in  a  nation’s  ornament.  The  Lotus, 
the  Iris,  the  Tudor  Bose,  the  Ivy,  and  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  not  least,  illustrate  and  prove  this.  Without 
prejudice,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  in  only 
too  many  instances,  although  the  selection  of  a  growth 
for  cultivation  has  resulted  in  finer  flower-heads  and 
more  luxuriant  growth  to  the  gain  of  our  gardens— all 
this  has  only  been  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  those 
very  points  and  characteristics  which  made  it  acceptable 
to  the  artistic  eye,  and  possible  artistic  adaptation. 
But  this  has  not  been  so  in  the  culture  and  wonderful 
development  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Never,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  world — certainly  there  is  no 
parallel  in  our  own  memories — has  art  been  so  indebted 
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to  the  florist  as  she  is  to-day  for  the  development  of 
this  wonderful  flower. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  florists  and  chief 
growers  possessed,  and  it  is  said  still  possess,  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  variety  known  as  the  1 1  incurved.’ 
That  is  a  form  which,  viewing  the  flower  from  its 
artistic  aspect,  does  not  commend  itself  to  artists,  while 
the  definition  of  its  ball-like  form  restricts  its  rise,  but 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  growers  have  been  equally 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  in  their  culture  of  the  reflexed, 
the  Anemone-flowered,  the  Pompon,  and,  as  they  are 
called,  the  dishevelled  Japanese  varieties.  The  last  is 
the  dearest  to  tho  artistic  nature,  and  is  evidently  alike 
the  favourite  of  the  ornamentist  at  home  and  in  far 
Japan. 

As  1  shall  have  occasion  to  use  the  words  conventional 
and  conventionalism  somewhat  frequently,  this  may  be 
a  not  altogether  unfitting  opportunity  to  attempt  some 
clear  definition  of  this  much-abused,  because  mis¬ 
understood,  term. 

To  many,  not  only  of  the  general  public,  but  also  to 
our  art  workers,  it  is  understood  to  simply  mean  the 
flattening  out  of  an  object.  South  Kensington  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  and  propagated  this  idea  ; 
certainly  the  development  is  responsible  for  a  multitude 
of  drawings  in  which  this  definition  has  been  practically 
shown.  It  may  also  claim  the  honour  of  instituting 
the  exact  turn-over,  and  the  sub-division  of  the  circle  ; 
the  result  of  which  is  a  lifeless  and  irritating  repetition 
of  aimless  form,  conventional  indeed,  but  not 
in  the  sense  desired.  This  convenient  word 
is,  moreover,  relied  upon  by  many  as  an  excuse 
for  want  of  truth,  consequent  upon  superficial 
observation.  As  I  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word,  conventionalism  is  the  principle  of  selection, 
the  discerning  and  adapting  of  the  most  salient  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  flower,  so  that  in  the  best  conventionalised 
ornament  the  growth  may  never  be.  an  outrage  upon 
nature,  but  rather  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  same. 
This  playful  rendering  of  a  spray  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
designed  to  suggest  a  stork  on  the  wing,  and  demon¬ 
strates  how  possible  it  is  to  realise  the  true  growth  and 
characteristics  of  nature  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
further,  that  conventional  treatment  does  not  necessarily 
restrict  invention  or  fancy.  The  effect  is  so  natural, 
that  we  can  discern  but  little  difference  at  the  first 
glance  from  a  drawing  of  the  actual  bird.  Indeed,  we 
can  quite  imagine  a  spray  of  the  flower  growing  by  a 
freak  of  nature  in  this  manner.  I  am  aware  that  this 
question  of  nature  in  art  is  but  a  small  factor,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  growth  may  be  conventionalised,  as  in 
much  of  the  Chinese  work,  beyond  recognition  ;  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  not  a  good  ornament, 
and  fit  for  its  purpose,  but  it  at  least  lacks  that  interest 
which  association  always  gives,  and  therefore  I  take  it 
there  is  a  distinct  loss.  But  for  a  plant  that  is  to 
appeal  to  as  such  to  be  delineated  false  in  growth,  and 
excused  on  the  plea  of  conventionalism,  is  nothing  less 
than  an  outrage  on  the  principles  of  art  and  our  common 
sense,  treatment  possessed  of  sufficient  vitality  to  live, 
much  less  to  form  a  vowel  in  the  grammar  of  decorative 
art.  The  Lotus  of  Egypt  in  its  conventional  rendering 
alone  would  serve  to  prove  the  high  civilisation  and 
antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  to  this  day  it  stands  the  finest 
instance  of  conventionalism  known,  and  yet  in  no  way 
does  it  outrage  true  growth. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  flower  and  foliage 
growths  have  stamped  a  nation’s  ornament  with 
individuality  and  character  for  all  time,  are  invariably 
conventional  in  treatment. 

The  Lily  of  France,  in  its  conventional  treatment,  is 
destined  to  immortality  as  the  Fleur  de  Lis  is  a 
rendering  of  the  Iris,  while  the  selection  and  use  of  the 
Tudor  Lose  of  England  stamps  the  best  period  of  our 
own  art,  although  it  existed  in  its  adopted  form  long 
before  that  date.  And  with  the  true  instincts  of  an 
artistic  people,  we  find  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
lendered  by  the  Japanese  more  or  less  conventionally, 
according  to  the  purpose  or  material  for  which  it  is 
selected. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  the 
imperial  badge  of  Japan,  but  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  it  shares  this  honour  with  the  Paulownia 
imperialis,  a  growth  equally  capable  of  conventional 
expression,  and  recalling  in  its  form  our  purple  Fox¬ 
glove. 

We  find  the  simplest  expression  and  severest  form  of 
the  Chrysanthemum — as  we  might  expect — in  its 
adaptation  to  heraldry,  as  the  imperial  badge,  in  which 
it  is  shown  as  a  simple  rosette  or  daisy  composed  of 
sixteen  petals.  Even  in  the  later  adaptation  of  the 


flower  for  postage  stamps  this  simple  and  severe  form 
was  adopted.  We  may  rest  assured  that  its  selection 
for  this  important  function  was  not  mere  haphazard, 
prompted  by  personal  caprice,  or  even  some  incident 
connected  with  the  flower,  but  rather  because  it  had 
within  itself  possibilities  of  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
conventional  treatment.  The  conventional  rendering 
of  an  object  is  not  due  to  either  tradition  or  what  is 
called  taste,  it  is  but  the  outcome  of  necessity,  and 
simply  means  that  the  material  to  be  decorated 
delineated  the  motif  and  method  of  treatment.  Return¬ 
ing  to  its  use  as  a  badge.  The  reason  for  this  simple 
expression  is  at  once  apparent,  first,  that  it  might  be 
seen  clearly,  and  from  a  distance,  without  the  possibility 
of  confusion,  and  equally  important  that  it  might  be 
capable  of  execution  upon,  and  in  every  kind  of 
material.  Hence  we  see  it  in  the  hardest  alloy  for 
weapons  and  armour  ;  carved  in  metal  and  crystal ; 
beaten  in  high  and  low  relief  in  brass  ;  carved  in  wood 
and  ivory  ;  woven  in  fabric  of  dress  and  banner,  and 
raised  in  lacquer,  simple  but  unmistakable. 

But  apart  from  being  the  badge  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Japan,  the  flower  is  evidently  dear  to  the  people  for 
its  beauty  alone.  It  appeals  to  them  in  its  general 
adaptability  for  the  ornamentation  of  their  domestic 
surroundings,  while  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  I 
gather  from  one  of  those  delightful  letters  from  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  to  find 
the  Japs  naming  their  daughters  after  these  favourite 
flowers,  O-Kiku-Sau,  the  Hon.  Miss  Chrysanthemum, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  call  our  girls  Rose, 
Yiolet,  Lily,  &c. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  leading,  if  not  the  most 
characteristic  feature  in  the  ornament  of  this  nation, 
who  have  taught  us  so  much,  and  who  are  destined  to 
still  further  revolutionize  many  of  the  ideas  connected 
with  applied  ornament  of  the  Western  world — a  nation 
whose  history  is  so  interwoven  with  the  adaptation  of 
this  beautiful  flower  that  I  venture  to  say  Japan  is 
better  known  to  the  multitude  to-day  by  the  flower  of 
her  choice  than  by  her  civilisation  of  thousands  of 
years,  or  by  the  character  and  history  of  her  patient 
and  talented  people.  As  I  have  before  said,  we  find  it 
used  in  every  imaginable  way,  from  the  severest  possible 
form,  as  shown  in  the  Imperial  Badge,  to  the  natura¬ 
listic  paintings  on  silk  or  paper  or  the  fanciful 
expression  of  form.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  to  lose  the  varied  expression  of  this  flower, 
while  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  art  of  Japan 
without  it.  It  stamps  the  native  work  with  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bamboo  serves 
to  typify  this  art. 

It  is  not  possible  to  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the 
extensive  use  made  of  the  flower  by  designers  and 
ornamentists  in  our  own  decorations  and  manufactures. 
Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  flower  is  often 
either  misapplied  or  adapted  without  sufficient  simpli¬ 
fication.  As  pointed  out,  Nature  has  done  much  of  the 
designer’s  work,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  rely  upon  this 
fact,  utilising  the  flower  as  it  is,  instead  of  making  it 
consistent  with  our  requirements.  As  an  instance,  we 
not  infrequently  see  in  repousse,  pointed-petalled 
blossoms,  selected  for  high  relief  and  attempts  to 
render  shapeless  outlines,  a  method  of  expression 
suitable  only  for  imitative  painting.  In  woven  fabrics, 
too,  we  see  the  flower  overburdened  with  petals  and 
necessarily  confused  in  form.  The  same  attempts  at 
naturalism  are  to  be  found  in  wood  carving,  wall¬ 
papers,  &c.  We  should  do  well  to  study  the  methods 
of  Japanese  adaptation,  not  necessarily  to  copy,  but  for 
the  principles  involved,  and  we  should  more  conscien¬ 
tiously  study  the  flower  itself,  and  not  accept  as 
accomplished  that  which  nature  has  still  reserved  for 
us  to  do,  in  the  doing  of  which  we  invest  the  growth 
with  a  human  interest.  These  conditions  pre-suppose 
no  arbitrary  restrictions,  inasmuch  as  the  probabilities 
of  variety  are  practically  endless. 

The  flower  as  such  is  perfect.  It  is  left  for  the 
genius  of  man  to  make  it  equally  so  for  his  defined 
purpose.  For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  decorative 
in  itself  we  should  resist  the  desire  for  imitative 
realism. 

The  Japanese,  to  their  credit  and  glory  as  an  artistic 
nation,  never  fall  into  this  mistake.  If  they  use  the 
flower  as  a  motif  for  chasing  in  hard  metals,  as  steel, 
alloys,  iron,  &c.,  they  select  blooms  simple  and  defined 
in  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in  chasing  in  soft 
metal — gold  or  silver — or  carving  in  soft  woods,  they 
choose  blooms,  the  beauties  of  which  are  better  dis¬ 
played  in  a  more  modelled  form.  In  metal  work  the 
treatment  may  be  convex  or  concave. 


In  their  paintings  we  at  once  perceive  that  they  allow 
themselves  a  wider  selection,  almost  every  kind  and 
variety  of  flower  finding  recognition  with  greater 
latitude  in  treatment.  Foreshortening,  interlacing, 
and  intricate  arrangements  are  indulged  in,  and  what 
may  be  termed  an  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  their 
pottery  and  fabrics.  Having  taken  a  general  though 
hasty  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  profitable  to  ask 
ourselves  why  this  flower,  over  and  above  its  claim  for 
beauty,  was  and  is  so  readily  selected  as  a  decorative 
motif  ?  The  fact  of  it  being  the  Imperial  Badge  of  a 
distant  and  still  almost  unknown  people  can  have  had 
with  us,  at  least,  little  influence,  however  much  it  may 
have  affected  the  Japs  themselves.  It  rests  its  claim 
for  admiration  and  selection  upon  a  beauty  of  form  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  varied  upon  a  wide  colour  range, 
and  a  growth  strong  yet  graceful,  and  a  foliage  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  blossom. 

Many  a  flower  has  been  grown  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  art  would  have  been  of  a  negative 
nature.  But  in  the  flower  we  have  met  to  honour  we 
find  it  not  only  adapted  to  a  variety  of  treatments 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  applied  ornament,  but 
that,  too,  with  little,  and  in  many  cases  no  alteration. 
Nature  indeed  seems  to  be  so  enamoured  of  her  pro¬ 
duction  that  she  was  half  tempted  to  turn  artist. 

Finally  we  may  all  concede  that  we  owe  it  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  has  made  bright  a  period  of  our 
year  that  heretofore  has  been  dull  and  flowerless. 
No  longer  can  the  poet  sing — 

“No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member  ; 

No  shade  or  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 

November  !  ” 

- — - 

Hardening  miscellany. 

- -> - 

Hymenocallis  ovata. 

The  name  by  which  this  is  universally  known  in 
gardens  is  Pancratium  fragrans.  The  oldest  or  most 
correct  botanical  name  is  that  above  given  ;  but  others, 
such  as  Hymenocallis  amcena,  Pancratium  ovatum  and 
P.  amcenum  have  also  been  applied  by  different  authors. 
Gardeners  and  growers  generally  are  not  so  much 
troubled  about  names  and  synonyms,  as  they  are  to 
distinguish  it  from  Hymenocallis  speciosa.  The  two 
are  certainly  very  closely  allied,  and  both  come  from 
the  West  Indies.  H.  ovata  has  oblong  acute  leaves, 
and  bears  about  six  to  ten  flowers  in  a  sessile  umbel, 
that  is,  the  individual  blooms  have  no  footstalks,  but 
are  seated  directly  on  the  common  peduncle.  The  tube 
of  the  perianth  is  2  ins.  or  2A  ins.  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.  speciosa  has  oblaneeolate-oblong,  acute 
leaves,  bears  ten  to  fifteen  shortly  stalked  flowers  in  an 
umbel,  and  the  tube  of  the  perianth  is  about  3  ins. 
long.  Both  are  highly  ornamental  subjects,  but 
somehow  or  other  H.  ovata  has  attained  the  greatest 
popularity.  It  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  in 
groups  of  plants  at  exhibitions,  and  is  also  used  for 
decorative  work  in  other  ways.  A  large  quantity  of 
bulbs  is  grown  for  cut-flower  purposes,  for  which  the 
handsome  character  and  the  fragrance  of  the  blooms 
render  them  well  adapted. 

A  Sportive  Chrysanthemum. 

The  incurved  Lady  Hardinge  is  described  as  silvery 
rose,  of  medium  size,  finely  finished  and  constant.  A 
bloom  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers, 
Terregles  Gardens,  Dumfries,  which  sets  the  above 
description  wholly  at  defiance,  and  appears  in  another 
class  altogether.  It  might  rightly  be  described  as  a 
large  incurved  Anemone.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  outer  rows  of  florets  was  incurved,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  original  or  typical  form. 
The  disc  was  ins.  wide,  and  wholly  composed  of 
long,  well-developed  tubular  florets  of  a  silvery  rose, 
except  at  the  five-toothed  tips,  which  were  white. 
The  base  of  the  quills  was  greenish,  very  slender,  and 
gradually  widened  from  thence  to  the  mouth.  Some  of 
the  outer  ones  showed  a  transition  stage,  the  lower 
half  being  quilled,  while  the  upper  half  was  merely 
concave  and  incurved,  like  the  outer  and  normal  ones.- 
The  fullness  of  the  disc  may  be  judged  when  we  say 
that  the  florets  were  li  ins.  long,  and  quite  closely 
arranged,  even  to  the  centre.  If  it  can  be  propagated 
and  preserved  true  to  this  character,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  large  Anemone  class,  and 
very  distinct  on  account  of  the  incurving  of  the  outer 
or  ray  florets,  which  are  usually  spreading  or  reflexed. 
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Chinese  Primroses  from  Longfords. 

A  boxful  of  blooms  showing  great  variety  in  colouring 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  Driver,  The  Gardens, 
Longfords,  Minehinhampton.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  blooms  measured  a  little  over  2  ins.,  which  testifies 
to  the  treatment  they  have  received  from  Mr.  Driver. 
The  white  varieties  were  particularly  fine,  some  of  them 
being  nearly  flat,  while  others  were  considerably 
undulated,  owing  to  the  number  of  overlapping  lobes, 
although  the  primary  segments  did  not  exceed  five  or 
six.  From  white  the  colours  ranged  through  various 
shades  of  blush,  pink,  deep  salmon,  mauve,  rosy 
purple,  deep  purple,  deep  red  or  crimson.  The  mauve 
blooms  were  characterised  by  a  white  band  round  the 
greenish  yellow  eye,  and  a  narrow  white  margin  all 
round  the  segments,  giving  them  a  laced  appearance. 
Rather  striking  in  their  way  also  were  some  rosy 
purple  blooms,  having  a  distinct  crimson  band  round 
the  yellow  eye,  which,  in  this  case,  was  rather  small. 
Some  growers  term  this  latter  the  Auricula-eyed  strain. 
The  collection,  on  the  whole,  gives  the  grower  great 
credit. 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Kent. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  Britain  more  especially 
this  Apple  is  notable  for  the  brightness  of  the  colour 
which  it  assumes.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  widest  at 
the  base,  and  gradually  narrowed  upwards.  The  skin 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  more  or  less 
marked  with  patches  of  red,  but  on  the  exposed  surface 
it  is  generally  wholly  of  a  deep  red.  It  comes  into  use 
during  October,  and  remains  good  till  February. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  this  highly  coloured  variety 
is  a  culinary  Apple,  but  for  that  purpose  is  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  richly  juicy  sub-acid 
character.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  and  tender  when 
properly  ripe.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  average 
seasons,  but  seems  to  do  best  when  grown  on  the  Crab, 
as  it  naturally  attains  a  great  size,  and  resents  being 
repressed  or  retarded  by  being  grown  on  the  Paradise. 
The  fruit  scarcely  attains  the  same  size  in  the  north  as 
it  does  in  the  south,  but  the  rich  colouring  gets  fairly 
well  developed. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

Beyond  my  note  to  you  respecting  the  calling  of  the 
special  general  meeting  of  this  fund,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  on  the  9th,  as  exceedingly  inconvenient, 

I  have  also  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  fund,  for  the  convenience  of  which 
you  exhibit  such  tender  regard.  Of  course,  I  expect  no 
alteration  to  be  made  as  a  result,  as  committees  stand 
by  their  work,  even  when  they  blunder.  But  I  at  once 
point  out  to  you,  in  fairness  to  myself,  that  your  own 
point  against  me,  as  proverb  in  your  reply  to  my 
previous  note,  tells  entirely  in  my  favour.  Out  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  constituting  the  Orphan  Fund 
executive,  sixteen  are  members  of  the  committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  will  certainly  be  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  the  latter  part  of  the  9  th 
inst.  ;  one  or  two  others  are  almost  certain  to  be  there, 
four  others  reside  on  the  west  side  of  London,  and  so 
far  as  the  rest  are  concerned,  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
for  them  to  get  to  Westminster  as  the  City.  So  much 
for  the  convenience  of  the  “  Hamlet  ”  of  the  piece. — X. 

Sweet-scented  Border  Flowers. 
Besides  Roses,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Mignonette,  Laven¬ 
der,  and  the  Southernwood,  spoken  of  at  p.  187,  there 
are  many  others  which  claim  our  attention  on  account 
of  their  fragrance.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
name  some  that  I  have  met  with  during  my  travels, 
worthy  additions  to  any  collection,  and  which  I  trust 
will  assist  your  correspondent  in  making  his  garden 
still  more  attractive,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  study  of  a  branch  of  floriculture  apparently 
neglected  ,  for  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  list  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  a  condensed  form.  Mine  are  arranged  in 
their  order  of  blooming  for  the  year,  so  near  as  my 
memory  goes,  as  follows  :  Viburnum  tinus,  Wallflowers, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  .Tasminum  nudiflorum,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Primroses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Akebia  quinata, 
Forsythia  viridissima,  Ribes  sanguines,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Honeysuckles,  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Deutzias,  Labur¬ 
nums,  Psonies,  Spiraeas,  Calycanthus,  Crataegus, 
Exocordia  grandiflora,  Syringas,  Wistarias,  Musk, 
Thyme,  Cytissus,  Jasminum  officinale,  Magnolias, 
Ligustrums,  Sweet  Peas,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Nicotiana 
affinis,  Pansy,  Spartium  junceum,  Salvias,  Myrtles, 
Coronilla  glauca,  Heliotropium=,  Daturas,  Clematis 
flammula,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Violets,  —IV.  Napper, 
Chelsea. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRON 

BEDS. 

Some  districts  or  localities  are  naturally  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons,  while  on  many 
estates  positions  may  be  found  requiring  but  little  or 
no  artificial  treatment  of  the  soil  to  grow  this  class  of 
plants  to  perfection.  A  low  lying,  rather  moist  and 
sheltered  position  is  the  most  favourable,  and  a  little 
shade  also  proves  advantageous,  but  is  not  at  all 
essential.  They  hate  anything  in  the  way  of  chalk 
and  lime,  nor  must  the  soil  be  a  stiff  clay  or  clayey 
loam.  The  latter  is  not  altogether  unsuitable, 
however,  provided  it  is  not  liable  to  get  hard  aud 
baked  with  the  sun  in  summer.  In  such  a  case  it  will 
be  found  that  after  they  have  been  planted  for  some 
years,  if  the  bushes  are  dug  up  they  will  scarcely  have 
made  a  root  beyond  the  ball,  the  tender  fibres  being 
unable  to  penetrate  the  clay. 

It  often  happens  that  Rhododendrons  are  wanted  in 
particular  places,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
ameliorate  it  or  replace  it  altogether  with  something 
different.  When  this  is  the  case  the  most  desirable 
material  is  peat,  which  is  often  difficult  to  procure  in 
the  district.  Peat  may  be  augmented  with  leaf-soil. 
If  the  natural  staple  is  chalky,  or  consists  of  sand  or 
gravel,  it  must  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  2^  ft.  ;  and 
in  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  then  means 
must  be  provided  to  carry  away  superfluous  moisture. 
Where  peat  is  scarce,  a  considerable  quantity  of  friable 
loam  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  good  results  obtained  ; 
leaf-soil,  again,  may  advantageously  be  employed,  and 
is  usually  to  be  had  in  plenty  where  the  estate  is  fairly 
well  wooded.  All  these  ingredients  should  be  well 
mixed  together  before  filling  the  bed,  and  not  thrown 
in  alternate  layers,  the  one  above  the  other,  as  is 
sometimes  practised. 

Nothwithstanding  the  suitability  of  peat,  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  Rhododendrons  can  be 
grown  to  great  perfection  without  it.  There  are  few 
estates  of  any  extent  perhaps  where  there  is  not  a  pond 
or  small  lake.  By  running  off  the  water  in  summer, 
and  allowing  the  mud  to  get  firm,  any  desired  quantity 
of  it  may  then  be  wheeled  or  carted  out  on  the  bank, 
and  thrown  up  in  a  heap  till  it  gets  quite  mellow. 
The  mud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inlet — that  is,  where  the 
lake  or  pond  is  fed — is  usually  the  most  suitable,  as 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand.  This, 
together  with  leaves,  fine  particles  of  soil  and  other 
detritus  brought  down  by  the  stream,  constitute  a  soil 
very  rich  in  plant  food,  and  if  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap 
for  some  months  it  may  be  used  for  filling  up  beds,  in 
which  Rhododendrons  will  not  only  grow  satisfactorily, 
but  even  luxuriate  and  flower  grandly.  In  districts 
where  the  lime  in  the  soil  is  practically  nil,  the  pond 
cleanings  may  be  mellowed  much  sooner  by  the  use  of 
a  little  lime  mixed  with  them  ;  and  this  will  also  help 
to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds  generally  brought  down 
in  great  quantity  by  the  stream.  Those  who  have  not 
the  convenience  of  a  pond  to  fall  back  upon,  may  be 
able  to  get  similar  material  in  the  form  of  scourings  of 
weedy  or  muddy  ditches,  adding  a  little  river  sand  if 
that  should  happen  to  be  scanty.  Lay  it  in  a  heap  for 
six  or  twelve  months  if  necessary,  to  get  the  material 
firm  but  friable.  This  being  inexpensive,  the  natural 
soil  of  the  beds  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  above 
mentioned,  and  filled  in  with  the  prepared  material. 

Work  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time 
during  frosty  weather,  or  at  a  period  when  work 
cannot  conveniently  be  executed  in  the  fruit  or  kitchen 
gardens.  The  necessary  carting  may  be  done  in  frosty 
weather,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  up  the  walk?  or  grass. 
Planting  is  best  done  in  spring,  although  it  may  be 
effected  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year,  provided  the 
plants  are  lifted  with  good  balls.  If  the  plants  are 
small,  the  beds  had  better  be  mulched  with  something 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  moisture  from  the 
soil  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mansion  coco-nut  fibre  would  be  less  unsightly 
than  leaf-soil  for  mulrhing. 

- - 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER- 

FLOWERING  SALVIAS. 

Something  like  450  species  of  Salvia  have  been 
described,  and  out  of  this  number  a  selection  of  very 
ornamental  subjects  might  be  selected  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  a  few 
might  be  grown  in  stove,  including  S.  splendens  and  its 
garden  forms.  For  winter  work  a  large  number  might 
be  grown  in  pots  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  and 
transferred  to  a  structure  where  the  night  temperature 


is  kept  up  to  45"  or  50°,  preferably  the  latter  figure. 
Under  these  conditions  a  succession  of  bloom  might  be 
kept  up  t  lmost  continuously  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  In  fact,  a  number  of  them  seem  to  refuse 
to  flower  until  the  lengthening  days  of  spring  and  the 
increased  sunlight  give  them  additional  vigour. 

One  of  the  early  autumn-flowering  species  is  S.  azurea, 
with  flowers  of  a  varying  shade  of  sky-blue,  sometimes 
pale  or  almost  white.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
usually  very  narrow,  particularly  the  upper  one.  The 
plant  comes  into  bloom  in  August  ;  but  when  propa¬ 
gated  annually  from  cuttings,  and  kept  growing  with 
moderate  vigour,  it  does  not  flower  till  later,  and  then 
proves  useful  in  the  greenhouse  when  the  summer 
occupants  are  getting  over.  The  variety  S.  a.  grandi- 
flora,  better  known  in  gardens  as  S.  Pitched,  has 
darker-coloured  flowers,  more  densely  arranged  in 
whorls  terminating  the  twiggy  stems,  and  is  therefore 
the  more  showy  of  the  two.  It  keeps  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  is  yet  in 
bloom.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  this  species  is 
the  height  to  which  it  grows — namely,  6  ft. ;  although 
in  moderate-sized  pots  it  is  more  often  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high,  and  can  then  be  arranged  in  groups  on  the  floor 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  Salvias  for  indoor 
work  is  S.  splendens  and  its  varieties  S.  s.  Bruantii 
and  S.  s.  Ciayi.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  smooth,  shining, 
and  dark  green  ;  the  bracts,  calyx,  and  corolla  are  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  therefore  very  effective  as  a  whole. 
As  the  stems  only  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.,  the  plant  is 
more  suitable  for  low  structures  than  the  last.  The 
varieties  are  dwarfer,  say  from  IS  ins.  to  24  ins.,  and 
the  flowers  are  brighter  coloured.  It  may  be  grown  in 
rather  a  high  temperature,  but  if  removed  to  a  much 
cooler  one  it  must  be  done  gradually,  otherwise  the 
flowers  are  liable  to  drop  wholesale.  Unless  required 
very  early  in  the  year  it  should  be  grown  on  in  a  cool 
house,  thereby  keeping  it  in  a  sturdy  condition,  aided 
by  proper  exposure  to  light  and  judicious  ventilation. 
The  type  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1822,  while  the  varieties  are  seedlings  of 
garden  origin.  Some  gardeners  prefer  raising  it  from 
seeds  annually.  They  flower  during  November  and 
December. 

The  Pineapple-scented  Sage  (S.  rutilans)  has  scarlet 
flowers  of  a  different  shade  from  those  of  the  above,  and 
they  are  much  smaller  and  narrowly  tubular,  but  the 
number  produced  compensates  for  this  deficiency.  The 
leaves  are  also  agreeably  fragrant,  as  the  name  implies, 
and  for  that  reason  the  plants  are  worthy  of  admission 
into  collections  of  useful  and  showy  conservatory  subjects. 
It  made  its  appearance  in  gardens  in  1S73,  but  from 
whence  it  came  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  When 
grown  in  pots  it  ranges  from  1J  to  3  ft.  high,  branches 
freely,  and  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  shoot.  It  has 
been  flowering  now  for  some  time,  and  will  continue  for 
several  weeks. 

S.  involucratais  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  including  the  calj'x  sometimes, 
and  before  expansion  they  are  aggregated  in  a  close  head¬ 
like  spike  covered  by  bracts,  hence  the  specific  name. 
It  comes  into  flower  early  in  autumn,  but  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  flower  later  and  are  more  acceptable. 
The  variety  S.  i.  Bethellii  is  more  popular  for  indoor 
cultivation,  because  the  plant  is  dwarfer  and  has  bright 
rosy  crimson  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  considerably 
inflated.  It  is  in  bloom  now,  and  will  continue  so  for 
some  time.  The  flowers  while  yet  in  bud  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  coloured  bracts,  rendering  the  plant 
ornamental  even  in  that  condition.  The  stems 
generally  grow  about  2  ft.  high,  and  the  plant, 
although  bold  in  appearance,  can  be  accommodated  in 
a  greenhouse  of  moderate  dimensions.  By  way  of 
variation  to  the  above,  S.  ianthina  maybe  grown;  it 
is  better  known  under  the  name  of  S.  Hoveyi.  The 
plant  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  has  ovate-cordate, 
wrinkled  and  bold-looking  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of 
an  intense  violet-purple,  appearing  almost  black  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  flowers,  although  so  very 
distinct,  are  only  of  moderate  size,  and  very  liable  to 
drop  under  unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  the 
prevalence  of  fog. 

Under  similar  treatment  to  the  above,  G.  boliviana 
flowers  later,  and  comes  into  bloom  after  the  new 
year  wjien  flowers  of  that  description  are  getting  very 
scarce.  The  stems  "’are  vigorous,  and  generally 
grow  about  3  ft.  high,  producing  long  racemes  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  of  pseudo¬ 
whorls.  It  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  cultivation  to 
form  a  succession  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
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flowers  are  liable  to  suffer  during  the  prevalence  of  fog  ; 
and  while  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  wet,  the  air  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  to  prevent 
the  damping  of  the  flowers. 

As  winter  gives  place  to  spring  the  showy  S.  ges- 
rerteflora  comes  into  bloom.  The  leaves  are  cordate- 
ovate,  hairy  above,  woolly  beneath,  and  plentifully 
produced,  while  they  are  retained  all  through  the 
winter,  setting  off  the  flowers  to  advantage  when  they 
appear.  The  flowers  are  about  2  ins.  long,  bright 
scarlet,  and  shaggy,  although  less  densely  so  than 
S.  fulgens,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  many 
respects.  The  lower  lip  is  large  and  conspicuous,  and 
the  tube  is  also  largely  inflated  in  the  middle.  the 
plant  is  a  native 'of  Columbia,  and  grows  on  an  average 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  Mexican  S.  fulgens  flowers 
later,  but  the  blooms  are  less  plentifully  produced,  so 
that  where  the  collection  is  limited  S.  gesneraeflora 
should  have  the  preference. 

When  S.  gesneraeflora  gives  over  flowering,  and  spring 
gives  place  to  summer,  another  very  useful  and  showy 
Salvia  commences  to  flower,  and  keeps  up  a  display  for 
many  months.  This  is  S.  elegans,  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  with  deep  red  flowers  of  moderate  size, 
but  produced  in  great  numbers  on  freely  branching 
stems.  At  present  it  is  not  very  widely  cultivated, 
but  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  have  made  its 
acquaintance.  The  main  stems  grow  about  3  ft.  high, 
and  their  numerous  branches  terminate  in  racemes 
4  ins.  to  6  ins.  long,  thickly  arranged  with  flowers.  It 
makes  an  elegant  and  floriferous  bush  without  any 
special  training  or  culture,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial 
by  those  who  like  variety  in  the  conservatory  even 
when  the  commoner  sorts  are  plentiful. 

- - 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SPARROWS. 

Much  indeed  has  been  said  against  .the  sparrow,  not, 
however,  without  cause  ;  for  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  damage  done  by  these  omnivorous  and 
industrious  little  birds  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
bring  down  the  curses  of  most  farmers  and  gardeners 
upon  their  heads.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Chas.  Whitehead,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
dwelt,  in  passing,  on  the  immense  damage  done  to 
fields  of  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats  by  sparrows,  which 
was  in  some  cases  pronounced  to  exceed  that  done  by 
the  dreaded  Hessian  Fly.  After  mentioning  their 
partiality  to  various  seeds,  the  same  gentleman  says:  “No 
one  can  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  injury  caused 
by  sparrows  in  picking  out  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
during  the  winter,  not  only  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
but  also  in  fruit  plantations  away  from  houses  and 
buildings.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  buds  of 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currant  bushes,  and  of  Cherry 
and  Pear  trees.  Peach  trees  also  suffer  from  their 
depredations.”  He  also  mentions  that  Fig=,  Plums, 
Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears  suffer,  when  ripening,  from 
their  repeated  pecks.  Peas,  Cabbages,  Beetroot, 
Spinach,  Lettuces,  are  often  destroyed  wholesale.  “In 
short,”  he  writes,  “unless  the  habits  and  destructive 
ways  of  these  birds  are  carefully  noted,  no  one  can  have 
a  conception  of  the  losses  they  cause  in  kitchen  and 
market  gardens  as  well  as  in  flower  gardens,  in  taking 
seeds  and  in  picking  off  the  first  leaves  of  young 
plants.” 

The  Rev.  T.  Wood,  in  one  or  two  of  his  interesting 
books,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  good  deeds  of  the 
sparrow  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  after  summing 
up  the  various  forms  and  kinds  of  evidence,  both  for 
and  against,  leaves  the  jury  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  or,  in  other  words,  far  from  deserving 
persecution  at  our  hands.  He  says  that  he  can  find  no 
confirmation  of  their  bud-destroying  propensities. 
F  urther,  that  though  of  an  advanced  Liberal  character 
in  political  opinions,  the  destruction  of  Primrose 
blossoms  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  presence  therein 
of  a  little  beetle,  Eusphalerum  primulae,  than  to  party 
spite.  On  the  whole,  he  considers  that  the  good  they 
do  in  destroying  insects,  and  seeds  of  weeds,  far  more 
than  compensates  for  the  harm  they  do  us. 

In  fact,  their  position  towards  us  he  describes  as 
analogous  to  that  of  the  army,  navy,  or  police,  justly 
requiring  fair  pay  for  considerable  services.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  many  others, 
that  sparrows  do  an  enormous  amount  of  injury  to 
agriculturists  and  gardeners  ;  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  in  the  breeding  season  they  use  a  vast 
number  of  insects  for  rearing  their  young  broods.  Dr. 
Green  says  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  moths  ;  but 
he  does  not  think  the  young  are  reared  entirely  on  a 
diet  of  insects.  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  very 


fond  of  the  little  garden  ant,  Formica  nigra,  which 
they  pick  up  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Still,  I  feel 
sure  that,  considering  the  sparrow  will  thrive  on 
almost  every  sort  of  food,  as  is  shown  by  keeping  them 
in  confinement,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  whatever  is 
most  easily  procurable  forms  their  staple  article  of 
diet  in  the  wild  state,  and  this  is  only  too  often  young 
vegetables,  Peas,  and  seeds  of  any  kind.  A  flock  of 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  will  utterly  ruin  a  fine  bed  of 
young  Carrots  in  the  seed  leaf,  during  the  small  space 
of  a  few  hours.  Most  of  us  have  heard  that  when 
busy  amongst  rows  of  Peas,  they  are  perhaps  in  quest  of  a 
little  insect  called  Sitona  lineata,  but  the  percentage 
of  ordinary  garden  crops  attacked  by  this  weevil,  to  any 
degree,  is  small.  The  sparrow,  however,  is  seldom  if 
ever  absent,  and,  with  wonderfully  accommodating 
taste,  confines  its  attentions  to  the  vegetable. 

The  theory  that  birds  only  touch  such  buds  as 
are  inhabited  by  insects,  is,  I  think,  rather  absurd,  and 
difficult  of  positive  proof.  It  is  certain  that  a  small 
amount  of  insects  are  consumed  with  the  buds  ;  but 
that  the  bird  should  deliberately  select  those  infested 
only,  seems  incredible.  In  any  case,  if  the  grease 
banding  of  fruit  trees  be  everywhere  adopted  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  (which  does  not  seem  quite 
imnrobable),  and  the  sparrows  still  continue  with 
undiminished  vigour  their  attacks  on  the  buds,  either 
the  defenders  of  the  birds,  or  the  advocates  of  this 
method  for  preventing  the  attacks  of  winter  moths 
by  trapping  the  female,  will  have  to  moderate  their 
opinions  ;  and  as  experience  is  beginning  to  show  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter  system,  the  former  will  possibly 
have  to  yield. 

Then,  besides  the  thefts  of  what  is  valuable  to  us  and 
them  for  the  sake  of  edibleness,  which  we  might  over¬ 
look  since  they  are  perpetrated  often  merely  to  support 
life,  we  must  consider  the  wanton  mischief  in  which 
they  freely  indulge  at  our  expense.  This  latter  cannot 
be  excused  or  defended  on  any  plea,  even  by  their 
would-be  champions,  some  of  whom  might  perhaps  be 
considered  illusionists,  supporting  the  proclaimed 
opinion  as  to  the  beneficence  of  the  sparrow  in  the 
vain  though  laudable  desire  of  preserving  this  variety 
of  the  feathered  race  from  the  destruction  that  yearly 
threatens  it.  I  have  watched  these  birds  picking  out 
the  hearts  from  young  Carnation  plants  for  na  possible 
purpose  but  amusement,  leaving  the  foliage  in  small 
bits  on  the  ground. 

Sparrows  owe  their  present  position  in  the  universe 
to  their  omnivorous  and  pugnacious  natures.  They 
breed  early  and  late,  high  and  low,  almost  everywhere, 
apparently  possessing  what  phrenologists  would  term 
the  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness.  A  protection  is 
further  afforded  to  this  bird  by  its  somewhat  dingy 
coat,  wild  habits  and  poor  song,  which  prevent  a  fate 
too  common  to  goldfinches,  bullfinches,  and  other  more 
attractive  British  birds,  thousands  of  which  are  caught 
with  lime,  net  or  trap  for  the  everlasting  demand  in 
town  and  country.  However,  everything  considered, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  good  done  by  the 
house-sparrow  is  considerable,  though  the  evil  is 
inestimable  ;  and  with  prejudice  and  ignorance  on  one 
side,  it  is  easy  to  ignore  the  one  and  magnify  the 
other. — M. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Where  there  is  anything  like  a  good  collection  of 
Orchids,  well  managed,  there  will  be  a  display  of 
flower,  increasing  in  bulk  and  beauty  for  many  months 
to  come.  Already  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  Mexican 
Lselias  proving  attractive  objects,  and  there  are  now 
enough  varieties  of  them  to  make  a  respectable  show  of 
themselves.  Lmlia  Gouldiana  is  extra  free  in  flowering 
this  year  at  most  of  the  places  I  have  visited,  while  of 
the  various  forms  of  L.  anceps,  as  well  as  L.  autumnal  is 
and  L.  albida,  flower  spikes  are  seen  in  profusion,  and 
if  we  can  keep  out  of  the  way  of  that  great  enemy  of 
Laelias,  London  fog,  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  some  of 
our  care  by  the  sight  of  the  flowers  ;  but  those  who 
live  within  the  fog  radius  cannot  reckon  on  all  the 
buds  developing  into  flowers,  because  we  have  watched 
choice  varieties  attain  to  opening  stage  in  former  years 
only  to  be  curled  up  by  a  noxious  fog.  May  this  not 
be  the  case  this  year  ! 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  and  C.  Trianae,  now  pushing 
up  rapidly,  will  soon  add  to  the  general  display,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Calanthes,  Coelogynes,  Cypripedium 
iDsigne  in  variety,  Barkerias,  early-flowering  Dendro- 
biums,  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  and  various  other  things 


will  make  the  flowering  house  quite  cheerful  during 
the  short  dull  days,  without  interfering  with  the  cool 
house  display  in  any  way.  In  fact  we  do  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  remove  either  cool  Odontoglossums  or 
heat-loving  Cypripediums,  Phalaenopsids,  &c.,  into  the 
flowering  house,  which  is  kept  at  Cattleya  -  house 
temperature. 

A  good  stock  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  or  some  other  graceful  Palm  for  associ¬ 
ating  with  the  occupants  of  the  flowering  house,  when 
arranged  with  discretion,  add  much  to  its  beauty,  and 
are  really  often  quite  necessary,  especially  when  the 
plants  in  flower  are  destitute  of  leaves,  or  but  recently 
imported.  A  trio  of  small-flowering  but  very  pretty 
and  interesting  Odontoglossums  are  now  open,  these 
being  0.  Hunnewellianum,  0.  Schillerianum,  and  0. 
Arnoldianum,  each  of  them  little  gems  in  their  own 
way,  and  well  worth  growing  if  strong  pieces  can  be 
obtained.  Miserable  scraps  seldom  are  satisfactory,  for 
in  buying  imported  or  established  Orchids  the  old  saw 
cuts  well,  “  A  good  start  is  half  the  battle.” 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  heat-loving  Saccolabiums, 
Aerides  and  Vandas  are  not  quite  so  popular  as  formerly, 
but  there  are  two  Vandas  of  rather  recent  introduction, 
V.  Amesiana  and  V.  Ivimballiana,  which  amply  repay 
any  outlay  and  attention  spent  on  them,  for  they 
appear  to  be  uncommonly  good  doers.  Even  small 
plants,  less  than  a  foot  high,  grown  in  pots  filled  with 
crocks  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  at  the  top,  produce 
very  beautiful  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year. —  IV.  P. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. 

This  very  handsome  and  rare  Cypripedium  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Vanner’s  collection,  at  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  as  well  as  the  better  known  C.  leucorrho- 
dum,  C.  Io  grandis,  C.  cardinale,  and  the  popular  C. 
Spicerianum  in  quantity.—  IV.  P. 

Cypripedium,  Muriel  Hollington. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  creamy  white, 
suffused  with  purple  in  lines  and  dotted  with  purple 
near  the  base,  while  the  upper  part  is  pure  white.  The 
petals  are  oblong  and  creamy  white,  suffused  with  pale 
purple  on  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  side.  The  lip  is 
white,  suffused  with  light  purple,  and  slightly  com¬ 
pressed  laterally.  The  staminode  is  triangular,  trun¬ 
cate  at  the  lower  edge,  with  a  tooth  in  the  small  notch, 
and  white,  with  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre. 
The  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  the  11th  ult.,  by  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  it. 

CCELOGYNE  MASSANGEANA. 

The  large  quantity  of  flowers  produced  by  this  species 
render  it  a  pleasing  and  interesting  addition  to  a 
collection.  It  seems  also  to  have  no  fixed  time  of 
flowering,  for  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any 
period  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  pendulous  habit  of 
the  flower  scapes,  and  their  great  length,  the  plant  is 
essentially  adapted  for  basket  culture  ;  indeed,  aDy 
other  method  of  culture  would  fail  to  give  the  plant 
justice.  We  noted  it  recently  in  Mr.  P.  McArthur’s 
collection  at  the  London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  The 
sepals  and  petals  aro  pale  yellow,  and  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  of  a  rich  brown.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
and  being  produced  in  large  numbers  upon  a  spike, 
they  make  their  presence  felt  in  a  house. 

Angr/ecum  pellucidum. 

Although  possessed  of  no  striking  or  showy  characters, 
still  the  flowers  of  this  species  in  the  aggregate  are 
pretty.  The  leaves  range  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in 
length,  and  1J  ins.  to  2  ins.  in  breadth.  The  scapes 
hang  down  perpendicularly  to  a  length  of  6  ins.  to 
15  ins.,  according  to  their  vigour,  and  are  covered  with 
flowers  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  which 
lie  closely  against  them.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,  white,  but  slightly  tinted  with  straw-yellow 
along  the  centre  ;  the  latter  are  also  toothed  at  the 
margin.  The  lip  is  triangular,  fringed  or  irregularly 
toothed  at  the  edge,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
other  segments.  The  whole  flower  has  a  delicate  and 
semi-transparent  appearance  about  it  which  is  not 
unattractive.  The  species  comes  from  Sierra  Leone, 
requires  warm  treatment,  and  should  be  grown  in  a 
basket.  We  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  it  recently  in  the 
warm  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Cyperorchis  elegans. 

The  specific  name  of  this  Orchid  well  describes  its 
character,  for  although  elegant  it  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  showy,  owing  to  the  lack  of  striking  or  showy 
colours.  The  plant  is  allied  to  Cymbidium,  has  the 
same  habit,  and  sometimes  goes  under  that  name. 
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The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  narrow,  arching,  bright 
green,  and  18  ins.  to  21  ins.  in  length.  The  flower 
scape  is  much  shorter,  but  rises  from  amongst  them, 
then  arches  gracefully  with  its  heavy  racemes  of  com¬ 
paratively  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
Cymbidium  are  generally  spreading,  but  here  they  are 
erect,  as  well  as  the  three-lobed  lip.  All  the  segments 
are  deep  yellow  and  quite  uniform,  with  exception  of 
the  lip,  which  has  a  darker  yellow  band  along  the 
centre.  A  healthy,  good-sized  piece  flowered  recently 
in  the  cool  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
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Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 


Chrysanthemums. — R.  James  and  J.  T.'jlf. :  Sorry  we  cannot 
identify  them. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Vines. — Dingwall:  The  recipe  for  using  tar 
on  Vines  with  the  object  of  destroying  mealy-bug  is  a  simple 
one,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilled  growers  has  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  destroying  the  insect  without  injuring  the  Vines.  To 
one  part  of  gas  tar  add  two  of  clay  reduced  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  paint,  mixing  them  well  together. 
Then  from  the  Vine  rods  rub  off  carefully  all  loose  hark  without 
using  a  knife,  after  which  give  a  good  washing  with  soft-soap. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  walls,  woodwork  and  glass,  lime-wasliing 
the  back  wall  after  every  crevice  has  been  stopped  up  or 
cemented.  When  the  rods  have  been  treated  in  the  above 
manner  all  the  rubbish  should  be  cleared  away  and  burnt. 
Remove  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  of  the  border,  replacing  it 
with  fresh  material.  After  this,  paint  the  Vine  rods  with  the 
above  mixture  of  clay  and  tar,  being  careful  that  every  joint, 
crevice  and  bud  is  painted  alike— that  is,  no  part  must  be 
scamped  or  overlooked. 

Names  of  Fruits. — W.  S.  :  1,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  2,  Glou 

Morceau ;  3,  Winter  Nelis.  Standon :  1,  London  Pippin  ;  2, 
not  recognised  ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Longville’s  Kernel ;  5,  Bess  Pool. 
J.  P.  IF. :  Please  send  a  fair  sample.  The  fruit  received  was 
half  rotten  and  beyond  identification. 

Tree  of  Heaven. — T.  A.  B. :  Ailantlms  glandulosa  can  be 
obtained  at  any  tree  nursery. 

Communications  Received.— W.  B.— J.— R.  D.— E.  W.  &  S. 
.T.  C.  &  Co.— W.  O.-G.  B.— D.  C.-J.  P. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co,,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Select  Roses 
for  1S90-91. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  1st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  seeds  slow.  Prices  of  all  articles  continue 
firm.  Hew  crops  ofWhite  Clover  and  Alsike  are  likely 
to  prove  short. 
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CQVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  3rd. 


Cut  Flowers. — Aver/ 

s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms..  4  0  8  C 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bclis.  3  0  9  0 

Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  4  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  4  0  6 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 

s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  . .  doz.  12  0  IS-  0 
Evergreens, invic  ,,doz.6  0  24  0 


3K  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s  d. 

Nareiss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  4  0  9  0 

- (English),  bun.  1  0  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0  2  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  4  0  6  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  0  9 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  3  6 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  10  2  0 


age  Wholesale  Priecs. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz. 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Poinsettias . doz.  9  0  15  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  .  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  ;  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0  Lettuces  ..perdozenie  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions.. .  .per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cncumhers  - each  0  4  OS  Tomatos  _ per  lh.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sie  ve 

Grapes  ......  per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  65  0  70  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  i  sieve 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*»*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES. MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes  out 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

Ast,  free  by  post. 
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B.  Q.  SMYTH, 

GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LAME,  W.C. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 
TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

fJ  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  he  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


Ir.  DQDWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  for  Season  1S90-1  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  Z,  SON  S 


JERSEY 


FRUITTREES 

and  BOSE  TREES. 


CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canhuy 

BIGS  VIEW  JERSEY, 


SCOTCH -GROWN  ROSES. 

TRUE  TO  NAME  AND  WELL  ROOTED. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  from  7s.  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid. 
TEAS,  from  12s.  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

THYNES?83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

VIO  LI  INT. 

Grand  Solo  Instrument,  one  really  splendid,  after  Joseph 
Guarnerius,  very  handy.  First-class  Baize-lined  Box.  Grand 
Bow,  resin,  music.  Cash  required,  sacrifice  for  14s.  6rf.  Any 
intending  purchaser  missing  this,  misses  a  thoroughly  genuine 
bargain. 

Mrs.  S.  HEYWOOD,  TiBs^TpfA^ET^N 
<33 2  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  FREE. 

To  introduce  our  fine  work,  if  you  will  send  us  a  good  photo 
of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  we  will  make  you  a 
fine  life-size  £2  Pastel  Portrait  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  The  only 
return  desired  of  you  will  he  that  you  show  our  work  to  your 
friends  and  assist  us  in  securing  orders,  also  that  you  guarantee 
to  have  the  picture  suitably  framed,  so  that  the  work  will  show 
to  advantage.  Write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly  on  the 
back  of  the  photo  you  wish  done,  and  send  it  at  once.  It  will 
be  safely  returned.— Address,  F.  CARR  &  Co.,  37,  Warwick 
Street,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


NOTICE  TO  GARDENERS. 

IF  you  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  your  profession,  and 
out-distance  all  competitors  ;  if  you  want  to  take 
head  prizes  at  your  shows  ;  if  you  want  your  flowers 
and  vegetables  to  be  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all, 
then  you  must  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and 
success  is  certain  ;  RAPHAEL'S  Almanac  will  tell  you 
the  exact  days  and  hours  to  do  this,  and  if  you  follow 
the  instructious  given  your  success  is  sure. 


“  Sir, — Your  Hints  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners  are  to  the  point, 
and  should  be  followed  by  all  who  wish  to  get  the  most  paying 
cropi  in  these  queer  times,  for  instance,  the  past  year  was  "bail 
for  Onions  all  over  the  country ;  we  grow  a  considerable 
quantity  (being  Market  Gardeners),  and  sowed  our  seed  at  the 
time  stated,  and  our  crop  rvas  the  finest  we  have  ever  grown,  the 
same  with  several  other  vegetables.” 

Another  says  : — “I  put  some  Peas  in  on  one  of  the  days  you 
named  and  had  a  splendid  crop,  also  some  Potatos  which 
yielded  well.” 


Get  the  Almanac  at  once  ;  it  contains  information  and 
guidance  for  all.  104  pages.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d. 
W.  FOULSHAM  &,  Co.,  4,  Pilgrim  St.,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES. 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  Rinds  always  in  stock. 

S-AJYIPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


December  13,  1890. 
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STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Sujierficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair  1  9 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary . 1  6 

2  Clematis  inontana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 2  0 

6  Maiden-liair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties .  2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  6 d.)  .  1  6 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

3  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  0 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice-named  large-floweiing  Clematis .  2  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 10 

12  Tea  Roses  on  owu  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  ...  ...  ...10 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ...  2  6 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ..  . 2  6 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  .  2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victoriae  (New  Maiden  hair) .  1  9 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1  9 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 2  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40,  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &e.  16 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c . 3  0 

6  Mrs  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOd.) .  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solanums .  .  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitehii,  self  clinging  .  2  0 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  plants  . 1  9 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  .  2  6 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  . 1  9 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  .  1  6 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft .  2  6 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  varie'gated,  &c., 

all  distinct  . 1  6 

G  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  .  2  0 

G  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 1  G 

3  Crassula.iasminheflora,  sweet  scented  .  1  6 

0  Foliage  Begonias  (Rex),  handsome  leaves  .  2  0 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  GtZ.) .  1  G 

G  Named  Perennial  Phlox  .  1  G 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  3  6 

G  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  .  1  G 

3  Dracaena  indivisa  ...  . 1  4 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 2  0 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white .  •••  ...  1  0 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya  ...  1  G 

12  Violets  for  winter  blooming,  G  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . 2  0 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  flue  bulbs  .  2  0 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  Gd.)  . 1  G 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong  ...  2  0 

G  Anemone  japonica  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.)  2  0 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours . 2  G 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  .  2  0 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  . . 1  6 

1U0  Assorted  hardy  pereunials,  named  . 5  0 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 2  3 

G  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy . 2  0 

G  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering . 1  G 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern .  1  6 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  . 2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses  .  .  2  0 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  .  2  6 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 2  0 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 1  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers  .  2  6 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  .  1  G 

G  Border  Carnations,  best  named  varieties  .  2  6 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns,  finest  Berliu  .  1  e 

12  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  named  sorts . 4  0 

12  White  Gladioli,  “The Bride”  . 1  6 

12  Scarlet  ,,  “  Brenehleyensis  ”  . 2  0 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  he  selected  from  this  advertisement 
for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  6 d.  in  value.  Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise¬ 
ments  front  page. 

H-  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVED0N. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  AND  GUIDE 

before  purchasing  next ;  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  The  List  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
contains  some  Novel  and  Unique  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
he  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is.  not  a  long  list,  containing 
every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue, 
but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made  up  from  the  advice  of  the 
largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur  growers  in  the  country. 
Ready  about  middle  of  December,  aLd  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
all  my  Bulb  friends,  or  to  any  others  on  application. 

My  Stock  of  Seeds  will  all  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest 
strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality,  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  in  tlie  country ;  and  the  packets,  as  a  rule,  will  contain 
many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  tlie  same  priced 
packets.  Any  seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  do  not 
germinate  under  fair  and  proper  treatment  will  be  replaced  free 
of  charge.  _ 

GRAND  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  — id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ; 
or  sent  post  free,  1  brick,  9 cl.  ;  3  bricks,  Is.  St?.  ;  6  bricks, 
2s.  9d. 

BEST  WHITE  RAFFIA  GRASS,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb,  ;  21b.,  Is.  G d.  ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6<(.  per  lb. 

I  have  now  a  choice  shipment  of 

laXJL.xujiffl:  xxxjKJi’T'orivs: 

Direct  from  tlie  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  he  cheaper  than  offered  hy  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.*  Prices  :  About  9  ins.  round,  0L  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9d.  each,  7s.  (3d.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
IPs.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM 
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New  Tenby  Street 9  Birmingham. 

ROSES !  ROSES ! !  ROSES ! ! ! 


for  6s. ;  50  for  20s.,  leading  varieties  in 

rC  cultivation  ;  grand  husliy  plants.  Packing  free.  Cash 
with  order. 

S.  &&  sows, 

ROSE  GROWERS, 

HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLESEX. 

C'CJ3L.’T''0'X2.E3 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LAING’S  COLLECTION  IS  UNSUR¬ 
PASSED.  Strong  Cuttings  are  now  being  supplied, 
and  Orders  booked  for  Stiong  and  Healthy  plants  in  February 
next.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

JOHN  &  SONS, 

Begonia  Specialists  and  Nurserymen, 

FOREST  HIEE,  S.E. 


NOTICE 

ADVERTISERS. 


WITH  tlie  Next  Number  of  The  Gardening 
World  (December  20th)  will  be  published, 
as  a  Supplement,  a  small,  neatly  designed 

Sheet  Almanack 

FOR  1891. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

For'this  Number  should  reach  the  Office,  if  possible,  on 

Tuesday,  December  16th. 


17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON,  I.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  15tli. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 

Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  16th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  &c.,  at  Shepperton  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

"Wednesday,  December  17th.  —  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  IStli. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  19th. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  l3lh ,  1890. 


pOOL  GREENHOUSE  FERNS  that  will 

vA  grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  6 d. 
(Nephrodium  Molle,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  &c.),  tree.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

T  OVELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for 

-1—2  10s.  ;  50  for  5s.  6d.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Bex 
variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  Pd.  doz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedoa  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

ERICA  HYEMALIS,  strong  plants  of  this 

lovely  Heath,  G  for  2s.  9 d.  ;  5s.  doz.,  carriage  paid. 

Marechal  Niel  Roses  in  pots,  4  to  5  ft..  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  3  for  4s.  t 
6  for  7s.  Palms  in  pots,  14  to  2  ft.  high,'  fine  plants  3  for  7s,  ; 
2s.  6 d.  each,  package  free,— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

Hydrangea  dr.  hogg. — This  is  the 

best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 
3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  Cfor  2s., 
carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

TpXTRAORDINAKY  ROSES,  3b  to  5  feet 

J— i  high,  very  vigorous  (Marechal  Niel.  Gloire  de  Diion,  Reine 
Marie  Hennette,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  &c.).  Is.  3 cl.  each 
o  tor  bs.  ;  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.ENGLISH,  Clevedon. 

TATV  ARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (B.  Roths- 

AV  Die|bach,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper, 
“S”0’**  Hole,  Jean  Soupert,  &c.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  os.  6 d„  ferriage 
a”d.  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d  Eli»e,  Red^  done,  Reine  Mane  Pia,  Homere,  M.  Berard,  &c  ) 

£4prTT«G  hS;  dT’  caiTiaSe  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.  — H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  in  5-inch  pots’ strong 

V_J  plants  for  winter  flowering,  12  assorted  and  named  for  fiq  2 
25  for  lOs.-H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon  ’ 

Evergreen  oars,  2  to  3  ft.  high  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  9s.  doz.  .  Euonymus,  1J  to  o  ft  5s 
doz.  Laurustmus,  os.  doz,  Poplars,  4  to  G  ft,  high'  2s.  Id.  doz' 
Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  os.  doz.-H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon  ' 

/CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS. — Assorted  boxL 

VJ  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  Gc?.,  and  5s.  each  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  G d.,  or  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note.— H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

rTIUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  fine  strain,  12 

-L  assorted  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s. ;  100,  20s.,  carriage 
paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 

W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. _ 

LAING’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season  ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  LAINCT  &  SONS 

§ccd.  "gflant,  'gSulb,  $  ’ghee  t&IcrchanU. 

FOREST  HILL }  LONDON  S.E. 


U  U  ro  JA  D  IN  i  _L  u  i  l  u  b. 

Evergreens. — Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
horticultural  travellers  and  collectors,  our 
gardens  and  woods  are,  or  may  he,  rich  in 
evergreens.  Of  trees  we  have  none  which  are 
more  effective  in  the  winter  than  the  Scotch 
and  Spruce  Firs,  and  of  shrubs  none  finer 
than  the  beautiful  Holly.  In  gardens  we 
have  truly  a  wealth  of  evergreen  material  in 
shrubs  and  trees,  especially  of  the  Conifer 
tribe,  so  that  where  planting  is  judiciously 
done  we  need  hardly  realise  "the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  except  that  the  winter  season  is  manifest. 

It  is  said  of  a  somewhat  distinguished  lady 
now  in  America,  that  she  missed  the  ever¬ 
green  leafage  in  the  winter,  so  plentiful  at 
home.  No  doubt  we  should  anywhere  find 
monotony  in  entire  leaflessness,  but  we  should 
equally  find  monotony  of  perhaps  a  more 
painful  kind  did  we  have  no  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs.  TVe  saw  but  last  autumn  a  glow 
of  colour  in  the  decaying  leafage  never  found 
in  evergreens.  We  '  see  in  spring,  when  the 
trees  are  putting  on  their  new  attire,  such 
wondrous  beauty  in  delicacy  of  tint  and 
variation  in  shade  as  to  make  lovers  of 
natural  beauty  marvel  at  the  wealth  of 
variety  which  green  can  produce. 

We  would  not  forego  our  evergreens  for  all 
the  exceeding  wealth  the  American  forests 
can  give  us  in  the  autumn,  nor  our  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  most  magnificent  of 
tropical  vegetables.  Few  countries  are  more 
blessed  in  its  woodland  and  garden  beauty 
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than  is  England,  or  to  save  national  sensibili¬ 
ties,  shall  we  say  Great  Britain,  which 
is  after  all  a  somewhat  large  “  order.”  Even  if 
the  noble  Firs,  the  huge  masses  of  Holly, 
splendid  evergreen  Oaks,  and  the  glossy-leaved 
Rhododendrons  were  not  so  delightful  as  they 
are  in  the  winter  season,  we  should  find 
some  compensation  in  the  abundance  of 
smaller  evergreens,  whilst  the  deciduous  trees 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own  when  leafless,  for 
the  charm  incidental  to  finely  cut  spray  is 
indeed  pleasing. 

KELETOXISIXG  LEAVES,  &C.  - At  this  dull 

season  of  the  year,  when  natural  flowers 
are  scarce,  and  we  are  only  too  pleased  to  have 
the  best  substitute  we  can  find  for  them  in 
dried  flowers,  grasses,  berries,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  very  beautiful  room-ornaments  indeed 
are  found  in  skeletonised  leaves,  seed  vessels, 
or  similar  objects,  which,  well  prepared  and 
elegantly  set  up,  always  make  delightful 
domestic  decorative  elements.  Those  who 
took  note  of  some  pleasing  exhibits  of  this 
nature  at  the  recent  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show,  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
delighted  with  them. 

The  art  of  skeletonising  vegetable  products 
is  not  at  all  new,  and  the  method  of  performing 
it  has  been  told  over  and  over  again,  but  still, 
whenever  told  seems  interesting  to  someone. 
The  great  thing  for  the  novice  is  to  secure  the 
right  things  at  the  right  time.  Leafage  that  is 
of  too  tough  or  hard  a  nature  rarely  does  so  well 
as  does  that  which  is  slightly  softer  in  texture, 
Still,  much  depends  upon  the  skill  shown  in 
.the  art.  Pods  of  the  Sea  Holly,  with  its 
pretty  leafage ;  the  seed-vessels  of  Lunaria 
biennis ;  Bay  leaves — in  fact,  far  more  things 
than  just  at  the  moment  we  can  call  to  mind 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The  art  is  well 
worth  the  study  and  practice  of  the  ladies  of 
the  household,  because  the  product  is  specially 
in  their  department. 

Set  up  in  bunches  with  loose  neatness  under 
glass  shades,  or  exposed  equally  loosely,  yet 
with  some  essential  arrangement  on  a  black 
velvet  back-ground  beneath  glass,  the  skele¬ 
tonised  objects  are  indeed  beautiful  domestic 
ornaments,  especially,  that  so  protected,  they 
in  no  way  suffer  from  dust,  and  are  almost 
indestructible.  Flowers  hardly  skeletonise, 
through  lack  of  fibre,  but  leaves  and  seed 
vessels  do  admirably.  Since  the  introduction 
so  largely  of  grasses  for  winter  decoration,  we 
have  found  the  interest  in  some  old  forms  of 
domestic  ornamentation  decline  ;  but  the 
possession  of  a  handsome  group  of  skeletonised 
vegetation  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 

eakaxe. — That  this  vegetable  should  in  mid¬ 
winter  be  comparatively  dear  is  perhaps 
natural,  not  because  of  the  cost  of  first 
growing  it,  but  because  it  can  only  be  had 
in  a  blanched  condition  through  forcing ;  and 
yet  it  should  not  be  difficult,  with  all  the 
great  capacities  of  heating  power  at  disposal, 
to  produce  Seakale  for  the  public  far  more 
easily  and  cheaply  than  it  is  at  present.  In 
the  first  place,  it  comes  readily  enough  from 
seed.  Still  further,  it  can  be  procured  in  vast 
quantities  from  root-cuttings,  of  which  equally 
vast  quantities  are  easily  procurable ;  and 
further  still,  there  is  in  the  kingdom  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  which  are  extremely  fitted 
for  Seakale  culture,  and  when  well  manured 
and  specially  deeply  worked  for  the  crop, 
would  produce  fully  half-a-dozen  of  succes- 
sional  crops  of  diverse  kinds  from  the  one 
preparation,  and  thus  prove  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

Seakale  is  marketable  only  when  in  the 
bunched,  blanched  state,  and  is  then  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  and  easy  of  transit.  A  ton  weight 
of  bunched  Seakale  of  good  quality  would  be 
of  great  value,  twenty  times  that  of  Corn  or 
Potatos  ;  and  yet  should  be  relatively  cheap. 
Why  cannot  we  have  it  thus  produced,  per 
ton,  and  be  sent  into  our  markets,  produced 


and  blanched  at  home  and  not  abroad  1 
Practically  those  who  embark  in  Seakale 
culture  need  their  own  forcing  houses  or 
cellars ;  indeed,  nothing  would  be  better  for  the 
purpose  than  extensive  subterranean  caves, 
heated  with  sufficient  power,  into  which  the 
roots  could  be  carted,  and  the  blanched  pro¬ 
ducts  brought  out,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  vegetating  on 
Brassicas  all  the  winter,  and  roots  are  not  so 
very  appetising  even  at  their  best.  Good 
Seakale,  fresh  and  sweet,  purchasable  at  a 
moderate  cost,  would  be  indeed  acceptable  in 
thousands  of  homes  from  which  it  is  now 
debarred  because  of  the  undue  cost  which 
results  from  its  production.  There  ought  to 
be  a  good  field  open  here  for  enterprising 
people,  especially  as  the  caves  would  equally 
produce  good  Mushrooms  also. 

- - 

The  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show  -will  be  held  on  March  18th  and  19th 
next,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  same  has  just 
been  issued. 

The  Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Recent  Show  was,  we  learn  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Mark  Longhurst,  a  great  success.  Some  9,500  persons 
paid  for  admission,  and  no  less  a  sum  than  £324  was 
taken  at  the  doors.  Such  returns  are  encouraging  to 
any  executive. 

The  Magnum  Bonuin  Potato.  —  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  write  :  1  ‘  Referring  to  your  interesting 
article  on  p.  212,  we  trust  you  will  permit  us  to  state 
that  the  original  Magnum  Bonum  Potato  passed 
simultaneously  into  the  hands  of  ourselves  and  the 
other  seed-house  named.  We  purchased  two  tons 
direct  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  in  the  autumn  of  1877.” 

Two  Aged  Cypresses.  —  The  most  remarkable 
Cypresses  actually  existing  in  Europe,  according  to 
L' Illustration  Rorticole,  are  the  beautiful  samples 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Comte  Justi,  at 
Yerona.  They  have  attained  a  great  height,  and 
tradition  supposes  them  to  be  nearly  five  centuries  old. 

The  National  Flower  of  the  United  States. — This  is 
a  question  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  American 
and  other  papers  for  some  considerable  time.  Every 
State  thinks  it  has  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  flower. 
The  Garden  and  Florist  mentions  that  in  the  Stateof  New 
York  the  question  has  been  brought  before  the  children 
as  judges.  More  than  300,000  scholars  were  convened 
to  choose  their  flower.  Of  that  number  180,000  have 
given  their  choice  to  a  Solidago.  The  Rose  takes  a 
second  place  with  79,000  votes. 

The  Recent  Severe  Frosts. — At  the  R.  II.  S. 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  there  was 
much  comparing  of  notes  with  regard  to  the  cold  wave 
which  passed  over  the  southern  counties  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  November  28th.  The  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  brought  up  some  shoots  of  Aucubas,  Laurustinus, 
Privets,  &c.,  killed  in  a  garden  situate  about  a  mile 
from  Shirley,  in  which  the  thermometers  registered  6° 
below  zero  between  5.30  and  6  p.m.  Several  other 
instances  were  mentioned  of  thermometers  recording 
1°  and  2°  below  zero. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Friday 
of  last  week.  There  was  a  large  muster  of  members, 
and  the  president  (Mr.  J.  Forbes),  in  an  appropriate 
opening  speech,  referred  to  the  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  membership  of  such  associations,  and  also 
referred  briefly  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  horticulture 
in  Hawick  during  the  past  twenty  years,  remarking  in 
conclusion  that  there  was  still  room  for  improvement. 
Mr.  Forbes  then  read  to  the  meeting  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  Apple,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  being 
thorough  in  every  respect. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  —  The 
American  Florist  states  that  as  a  rule  the  plants  shown 
at  the  recent  Boston  exhibition  were  to  be  commended 
for  their  graceful  appearance,  their  abundant  foliage, 
and  the  artistic  grouping.  There  was  one  specimen, 
however,  which  was  peerless.  It  was  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  5  ft.  high,  and  about 
5  ft.  through,  very  symmetrical  and  splendidly  fur¬ 
nished  with  perfect  blooms.  This  was  grown  by  T.  D. 
Hatfield,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walter  Huunewell,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  and  he  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  superior 
culture. 


The  Destruction  of  Moss  on  Lawns. — Sulphate  of 
iron  in  a  state  of  powder  is  said  by  L'  Illustration 
Rorticole  to  destroy  moss  on  turf.  Used  at  the  rate 
of  2,500  grammes  (about  half-a-pound)  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  a  piece  of  ground  about  1191  square  yards,  the 
moss  had  entirely  disappeared  six  weeks  afterwards, 
and  the  grass  had  grown  with  great  vigour.  Yet,  the 
moss  having  reappeared  at  certain  points,  a  second  dose 
of  the  sulphate  in  slightly  smaller  quantity  was 
applied,  and  this  time  the  effect  was  complete. 

The  Chiswick  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  has  a  good  friend  and  supporter  in  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Lee,  who  with  the  object  of  encouraging  original 
research  and  observation,  again  offers  a  sum  of  £15  10s. 
to  be  awarded  in  prizes  for  essays  on  horticultural 
subjects,  and  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Association,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  prizes,  four  in  each  class,  are  offered  for  the  best 
essays  on  horticulture,  its  influence  on  the  masses  ;  for 
the  best  essays  on  any  horticultural  subject,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  competitors  ;  and  for  the  best  essays 
on  any  horticultural  subject,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
competitors  (members  under  twenty-three  years  of 
age). 

Death  of  M.  P.  de  Tscliikatclieff. — This  botanist 
and  Russian  explorer,  says  Le  Jardin,  is  well  known 
for  his  translations,  accompanied  by  original  comment¬ 
aries  of  Griesbach’s  Geography  of  Plants.  He  has  just 
died  at  Florence,  where  he  had  been  residing  for  a  long 
time  past.  He  bequeaths  to  the  institute  of  which  he 
was  a  correspondent,  the  sum  of  100,000  francs,  which 
is  meant  for  facilitating  explorations  in  Central  Asia. 
His  name,  however,  will  still  continue  to  be  perpetuated 
in  Pyrethrum  Tschiliatcheffii,  or  as  we  spell  it,  P. 
Tchihatchewii.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  chiefly  valued  in  Britain  for  its  utility  in  covering 
dry  banks,  and  for  planting  under  trees  where  grass 
will  not  grow. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  It 
a  fiords  us  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  announce 
that  by  the  recent  purchase  of  £SG0  Consols  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  admirable  institution  have  raised  the 
total  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  to  the  substantial  sum 
of  £25,000.  This  is  something  like  a  nest  egg,  and  is 
a  certain  guarantee  to  all  those  gardeners  who  become 
life  members  that  should  they  be  so  unfortunate  in  life 
as  to  require  its  assistance,  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  annual  income  from  this  source  alone 
will  be  £687  10-s.  We  have  also  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  that  good  supporter  and  vice-president, 
Baron  Schroder,  will  take  the  chair  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Simpson’s,  at  3  p.m.,  on  January  the  15th, 
and  that  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  will  preside  at  the 
annual  friendly  dinner,  which  will  tike  place  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  when  a  suitable  testimonial 
will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Cutler  on  his  election  as 
secretary  for  the  fiftieth  time. 

Birmingham  Gardener  s  Association.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  Hughes,  the  secretary, 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  all  such 
societies,  with  an  annual  meeting  of  delegates  to  confer 
on  matters  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  these 
associations.  It  was  also  an  exhibition  night,  and 
these  evenings  prove  very  interesting  to  members. 
Mr.  Cryor,  the  gardener  at  Berrow  Court,  contributed 
a  fine  lot  of  Cyclamen  plants,  excellently  grown,  and 
fine  sorts.  Mr.  Burberry,  the  Orchid  grower  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  contributed 
good  specimens  of  Sophronitis  grandillora  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  and  cut  blooms  of  three  very 
fine  varieties  of  C3Tpripedium  iusigne  viz.,  punctatum, 
aureum,  and  Chantini,  the  latter  richly  coloured.  Mr. 
Latham  brought  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  a  long 
shoot  of  Callicarpa  purpurea,  well  clothed  with  rich 
purple-coloured  berries,  and  they  always  have  fine 
plants  of  this  handsome  decorative  plant  for  winter 
display  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  sent  blooms 
of  some  new  American  and  his  own  seedling  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  amongst  them  being  Mrs.  S.  Colman,  Mathew 
Russell,  Ada  Spaulding,  and  Madame  Edouard  Yelten, 
all  incurved,  and  several  Japanese  varieties,  including 
Advance,  very  fine  ;  Leon  Frache,  and  Belle  Hickey, 
all  fine  and  very  promising.  (Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  sent  a  collection  of  plants 
of  Pernettyas,  well  berried  and  coloured,  rosea  and  rosea 
macrocarpa,  both  bright  rosy  pink  berries  ;  alba, 
white  berried  ;  atropurpurea,  rich  violet-purple  berries ; 
and  other  charming  varieties,  all  welcome  winter 
decorative  plants. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  SHIRLEY. 

HIBBERD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Marshall,  alluded  in  feeliDg  terms  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
as  chairman  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  and  carried 
unanimously  :  —  That  this  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  which  has  so  greatly  benefited  by  the 
labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  desires  to 
place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained, 
and  of  the  gratitude  and  respect  it  feels  towards  his 
memory. 

At  1  p.m.  the  Council-room  of  the  society  was  fairly 
well  filled  by  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Hibberd,  who  bad 
assembled  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  his 
memory.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president  of 
the  society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  having  read  letters  from  Sir 
James  Whitehead,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Mr.  S.  Courtauld,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
regretting  their  inability  to  be  present,  but  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement,  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  expatiated  on  the  many  and  invaluable  services 
rendered  to  horticulture  by  Mr.  Hibberd,  and  after 
paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  character  and  work, 
moved  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  a  memorial  commemorative  of 
the  disinterested  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  as  affording  some  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  him  and  of  our  respect  for  his  memory.”  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
and  carried  unanimously.  Dr.  Masters  then  stated 
the  nature  of  several  suggestions  that  had  been  made 
as  to  the  form  the  memorial  should  take,  and  it  was 
ultimately  resolved  that  a  small  committee  should  be 
formed,  consisting  of  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  George 
Paul  and  Mr.  James  Douglas  representing  the  Council, 
and  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Mr.  E.  Dean,  and 
Mr.  Collingridge,  to  consider  the  whole  question  and 
report  to  a  future  meeting.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Council  for  taking  such  prompt  action  on  receipt 
of  the  requisition  sent  in  to  them  was  unanimously 
carried,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

- - 

.THE  INCIDENCE  OF  THE 

SEASON. 

I  think  all  who  grew  florists’  flowers  during  the  past 
season,  would,  if  they  gave  their  experience  in  detail, 
make  up  a  record,  showing  much  more  of  difficult 
than  encouraging  circumstances.  There  were  times 
when  one  almost  despaired  of  getting  their  pets  into 
bloom  in  anything  like  good  form  at  the  right  time, 
though,  somehow,  the  flowers  were  there  when  wanted. 
When  Nature  appears  to  pause,  and  to  be  in  a  with¬ 
holding  rather  than  in  a  consenting  mood,  the  ingenuity 
of  man  must  and  does  strike  in  to  force  her  to  conform  to 
his  wishes.  I  think  Nature  displayed  that  mood 
frequently  during  the  past  season,  and  in  relation  to  its 
incidence  as  affecting  the  Carnation  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell 
has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  he  as 
a  grower,  and  many  others  also,  had  to  grapple 
with. 

He  says:  4“  What  a  distressful  season  we  have  had  ! 
First  the  loss  in  very  great  measure  of  the  fruit  crop, 
Plums  and  Pears  especially — so  disappointing  from  the 
great  promise  of  bloom  ;  then  the  blighting  May  and 
the  yet  more  baleful  wintry  June  !  Never  in  my  life 
did  I  know  so  much  pain  amongst  my  plants  as  during 
May,  June,  and  much  of  July  ;  for  never  did  I  note 
so  much  suffering.  Yeritably  we  florists  suffered  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  dwarf  contorted  growth  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  bore  witness  to  the  agony 
endured.  It  was  like  passing  through  a  pest  house 
and  noting  the  delirium  of  fever,  the  agony  of  spasm, 
or  passivity  of  paralysis.  This  is  no  fancy  of  the 
imagination  pit  was  very  real  to  me,  and  the  pity  of 
it  was  the  futility  of  man  to  help.  What  might  be 
done  was  done,  but  until  better  conditions  of  weather 
came,  effort  seemed  fruitless.  But  the  evil  was  not 
without  its  lesson.  Seriously  as  the  plants  suffered, 
there  was  no  rebellion  against  nature.  As  the  main 
shoots  were  in  numerous  instances  stricken  and  dis¬ 
abled,  the  side  shoots  spreng  forward  to  take  their 
place,  and  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  reproduction. 
This  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  note,  though 
the  consequence  to  the  stocks  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  variety  was  so  seriously  jeopardised.  Then  the 
storms  of  August,  following  the  first  fine — remarkably 
fine— seven  days,  destroyed  all  seed.” 


This  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  all  growers — to  have 
lost  their  seed  crop  for  this  season.  Last  year  the 
harvest  was  a  very  scanty  one  ;  this  season  it  appears 
to  be  a  total  failure,  or  almost  entirely  so.  In  1888 
there  wa9  an  excellent  crop  all  round,  but  in  1890  the 
area  of  seedling  raising  must  of  necessity  be  a  restricted 
one.  Let  us  hope  1891  will  be  favourable  to  the 
florist,  and  that  he  may  have  abundant  reason  to 
rejoice  when  the  growing,  blooming  and  seeding 
season  comes  round  once  more. — E.  IV. 

- - 

THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

A  speciat.  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
above  fund  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding, 
when  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  nem.  con.  : — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Wills,  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
desirable  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  that  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  financial 
year  should  be  altered  from  July  1st  to  January  1st  ; 
and  rhat  the  annual  general  meeting  should  be 
held  in  February  instead  of  July.”  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Eoupell, 
“That  in  order  to  carry  the  previous  resolution  into 
effect,  the  following  alterations  in  the  rules  be,  and  are 
hereby  made: — In  Eule  III.,  last  line,  substitute 
31st  of  December  for  30 th  of  June.  In  Eule  IX., 
fourth  line,  substitute  December  fox  June.  In  Eule  X., 
second  line,  substitute  February  for  July.”  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  E.  Dean,  seconded  of  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
“  The  cum  of  £551  13s  ,  the  amount  required  to 
enable  the  committee  to  grant  the  benefits  of  the  Fund 
to  the  seven  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last  election, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Deal,  having  been 
collected  and  received  by  the  treasurer,  this  meeting 
endorses  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  in 
placing  on  the  fund  A.  H.  Budd,  Winifred  Jones, 
S.  A.  Offer,  A.  H.  Eowland,  Mary  Grieve,  E.  E.  Kinch, 
and  F.  J.  Pragnell,  as  and  from  the  1st  of  January 
next.”  And  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Assbee,  “That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  accorded  to  the  subsc  ribers  to  the  George  Deal  Memorial 
Fund,  and  especially  to  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  H. 
J.  Vtitch,  through  whose  generosity  a  worthy  memorial 
of  the  late  chairman  of  the  committee  has  been  raised 
and  applied  in  a  manner  that  he,  in  life,  would  have 
most  approved  of.”  The  proceedings,  which  lasted  only 
half  an  hour,  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 

- - 

THE  CINERARIA. 

When  I  was  recently  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  I 
found  a  few  named  Cinerarias  were  still  grown.  They 
represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  the  fine  named 
varieties  that  were  in  request  twenty  years  ago.  They 
are  useful  in  furnishing  criteria  of  what  quality  in 
Cinerarias  signify. 

But  it  was  always  a  dreary  business  carrying  the 
named  plants  through  the  winter.  In  those  days 
named  varieties  were,  and  still  are,  propagated  by 
means  of  growths  sent  up  round  the  base  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  stem  after  the  plants  had  been  cut  down  ;  these 
were  taken  off,  inserted  in  pots  of  a  fine  sandy  soil, 
rooted  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  shifted  and  grown 
on,  hardening  the  plants  off  until  they  could  be  placed 
in  cold  frames  in  the  open.  A  little  fire-heat  was  put 
on  in  times  of  sharp  frost,  or  when  the  weather  was 
damp  and  foggy,  but  air  given  at  the  same  time.  The 
young  propagated  plants  were  subject  to  mildew,  and 
constant  attention  was  needed,  dusting  the  affected 
parts  with  sulphur.  There  were  two  jobs  in  those  days 
done  during  the  time  of  hard  dry  frost  and  cutting 
winds — i.e.,  dusting  the  affected  parts  of  Cinerarias, 
and  trimming  Carnations  affected  with  spot,  that  took 
a  great  deal  of  the  romance  and  poetry  out  of  the 
avocation  of  the  florist,  but  which  it  was  very  necessary 
should  be  done. 

In  these  days  we  grow  strong  plants  from  seed,  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  experienced  in  growing  the 
named  varieties.  By  October,  they  are  generally 
strong  plants  in  their  blooming  pots,  and  occupying  a 
cold  frame.  Really,  if  precautions  are  taken  to  cover 
the  frames  well  in  frosty  weather,  very  little  fire 
heat  is  necessary.  Water  and  ventilation  are  two 
most  important  particulars  ;  any  water  that  is  admi¬ 
nistered  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  so  that  any 
damp  can  dry  up  by  night.  Plenty  of  air  should  be 
given  on  favourable  occasions.  Should  signs  of  mildew 
show  themselves  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  a  slight 


dressing  of  flour  of  sulphur  will  soon  eradicate  it.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
if  air  is  given  during  frosty  weather,  owing  to  there 
being  some  fire-heat  on,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  frosty  air  does  not  play  upon  the  side  leaves, 
as  it  causes  them  to  curl.  Air  should  always  be  given 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  frosty  air 
is  blowing.  Should  a  sudden  and  sharp  frost  affect 
the  plants,  causing  the  leaves  to  flag,  cover  up  the 
frames  well,  and  keep  the  plants  in  the  dark  until  they 
recover. — II.  D. 

- - 

AROMATIC  CULINARY  HERBS. 

At  one  of  the  recent  weekly  meetings  of  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  read  a  paper  on  “Aromatic  Culinary  Herbs  : 
their  history,  uses,  and  culture.” 

Mr.  Dean,  at  the  outset,  remarked  that  he  had 
chosen  this  particular  subject  because  the  herbary  was 
a  somewhat  neglected  part  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
was  considered  of  far  less  importance  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  proposed  to  deal  with 
Angelica,  Balm,  Sweet  Basil,  Bush  Basil,  (Borage, 
Burnet,  Dill,  Fennel,  Hyssop,  Horehound,  Pot  Mar¬ 
joram,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Sage, 
Summer  and  Winter  Savory,  Tarragon,  Rosemary, 
Common  Thyme  and  Lemon  Thyme.  Angelica,  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  and  a  perennia1,  was  sometimes 
called  the  Root  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  popularly 
believed  to  remove  the  effects  of  intoxication.  It  was 
an  excellent  tonic.  Balm  was  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  a  perennial,  deriving  its  name  from  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  sweet  smell.  Pliny  referred  to  the 
magical  virtue  it  was  supposed  to  possess,  in  the  words, 
“  Though  it  be  tied  to  a  sword  that  hath  given  a 
wound,  it  stauncheth  the  blood.”  It  was  described  by 
Dr.  Hogg  as  having  the  smell  of  bugs.  From  it  was 
made  a  cordial,  very  comforting  to  the  stomach,  and 
Balm  tea  was  very  useful  in  cases  of  fever.  Of  Basil, 
the  bush  variety  was  the  hardiest  and  easiest  to  grow, 
while  the  Sweet  was  the  largest  leaved.  It  had  an 
agreeable  perfume  and  flavour,  and  was  in  much  use 
among  French  cooks.  Borage  was  a  native  of  Europe 
and  South  Africa.  So  important  was  it  deemed  by 
our  forefathers,  that  it  ranked  among  the  four  cordial 
flowers,  with  Roses,  Violets,  and  Alkanet,  the  latter, 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  was  said  to  be  used  for  colouring 
some  mixtures,  called  by  courtesy  port  wine.  Its 
pretty  flowers  were  sometimes  found  in  the  garden, 
where  it  was  chiefly  grown  for  its  beauty.  Burnet, 
called  in  France  Pimpernelle,  derived  its  name  from 
its  brown  flowers,  and  was  employed  in  soups  and 
salads.  Dill,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  an  annual 
or  biennial  plant,  very  much  resembled  the  common 
Fennel.  Its  fruits  were  used  as  a  condiment,  and  its 
leaves  to  flavour  soups,  & c.,  while  the  oil  made  a  car¬ 
minative,  and  from  it  was  made  dill-water,  used  to 
ease  the  griping  pains  of  infants  and  lull  them  to 
sleep. 

Fennel,  a  biennial  or  perennial,  a  native,  it  was  said, 
of  Southern  Europe,  derived  its  name  from  its  fine  leaves. 
The  gladiators  of  old  mixed  it  with  their  food  to 
increase  their  strength.  It  was  formerly  strewn  across 
the  path  of  newly-married  couples.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  people,  hence  the  saying,  “Sowing 
Fennel,  sowing  sorrow.”  In  the  south  its  flowers 
were  called  “Devil  in  the  bush.”  Horehound  was  a 
native  of  Europe,  a  perennial,  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  on  slopes  with  a  southern  aspect. 
It  had  a  strong,  disagreeable  and  even  foetid  perfume. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  had  the  reputation  of  being 
valuable  in  coughs  and  colds.  Hyssop  was  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  a  perennial,  the  common  name 
of  which  was  given  in  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible  to  some  plant  not  identified.  Parts  of  the  plant 
were  very  aromatic,  and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
were  occasionally  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  was 
first  brought  into  England  in  1596.  Marjoram,  a 
name  full  of  poetry,  derived  from  two  Greek  words— 
morus,  mountain  ;  and  ganos,  joy— was  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  The  sweet  variety  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  English  gardens  since  1570.  As  soon  as 
it  blossomed  the  leaves  were  cut  and  dried  for  winter 
use.  Pot  Marjoram  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

Mint,  a  native  plant  and  a  perennial,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  aromatic  herbs.  It  was  of  two  kinds — 
the  Spear  or  Green  Mint,  generally  employed  for  boiling 
with  peas,  and  the  Peppermint,  used  for  making 
distilled  peppermint  water.  Spearmint  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  plants  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  was 
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dedicated  to  her  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady’s  Mint,  and 
in  Italy  was  known  as  St.  Mary’s  Mint.  An  old  writer 
described  it  as  refreshing  to  head  and  memory. 
Pennyroyal  was  a  Mint,  also  a  native  of  Britain,  of 
much  smaller  habit,  however,  than  the  other  Mints. 
Its  taste  was  very  peculiar  and  to  not  a  few  people 
objectionable.  Old  women  herbalists  praised  it  highly 
as  a  blood  purifier.  In  Italy  children  put  it  in  their 
cots  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  belief  that  the  exact 
hour  and  minute  when  Christ  was  born  it  put  forth  its 
blossoms.  Eosemary,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  was 
useful  in  relieving  headache.  Its  chief  value  was  as  a 
perfume,  and  in  making  a  lotion  for  the  hair.  Sage,  a 
perennial  and  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Britain,  where 
it  first  made  its  appearance  in  1597.  In  medireval 
times  it  obtained  the  name  of  Officinalis  Christi.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  good  tonic,  and,  as  a  gargle,  was 
a  valuable  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  throat. 
Of  Savory,  the  summer  variety  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1562,  and  the  winter  in  1797.  Its  leaves  and 
young  shoots  were  used  for  flavouring.  Tarragon,  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  was  extensively  used  for 
seasoning  ;  the  leaves  also  made  an  excellent  pickle. 
Thyme,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  was  a  perennial. 
The  common  Thyme  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1548,  or  perhaps  later.  The  leaves  were  used  for 
seasoning  soups.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  the  emblem  of 
activity,  and  the  ladies  of  chivalrous  times  embroidered 
on  the  scarves  presented  to  their  knights  the  figure  of 
a  bee  hanging  over  a  sprig  of  Thyme. 

Dealing  with  the  culture  of  herbs,  Mr.  Dean  said 
many  were  raised  from  seeds,  and  of  those  so  raised  the 
most  in  demand  were  Balm,  Sweet  Basil,  Fennel, 
Hyssop,  Sage,  and  Sweet  Marjoram.  The  culinary 
herbs  in  a  garden  were  often  plafited  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  they  did  not  receive  the  attention  re¬ 
quired.  The  best  soil  for  herbs  was  good  yellow,  light 
loam,  and  he  advised  their  being  grown  in  small  beds 
in  quantities  according  to  the  demand.  Each  patch 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  other.  To  keep  herbs 
in  good  condition  they  should  be  renewed  by  cuttings, 
or  by  division  of  the  roots  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
as  required.  Old  plants  became  exhausted  and  lost 
their  vigour,  and  did  not  then  produce  the  succulent 
shoot3  prized  for  culinary  purposes.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  cleanliness  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  planting  fresh  beds  in  other  ground. 

Mr.  Dean  then  went  through  the  list  of  herbs, 
suggesting  the  best  methods  of  culture  in  each  instance. 
As  to  cutting 'them  the  best  time  to  do  this  was  when 
they  were  in  the  highest  perfection,  nearly  of  full  growth, 
and  coming  into  flower.  They  should  be  cut  during 
dry  weather  and  spread  out  or  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool, 
airy  place.  It  was  when  the  first  flowers  of  herbs  were 
open  that  they  were  found  to  contain  more  of  the 
essential  oil,  on  which  their  flavour  depends. 

- - 

THE  FLOWER  SHOW  SEASON. 

Like  thousands  more  of  your  readers  the  sounding  of 
your  timely  leader  on  the  above  has  awakened  many 
thoughts  in  my  mind.  That  these  institutions  play  an 
important  and  powerful  influence  in  the  development  of 
gardening,  cannot  he  disputed  but  as  they  do  now  exist 
there  is  something  very  naturally  wrong  about  them. 
Societies  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this  either.  They 
have  formulated  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
exhibitors,  which  are  for  .  honesty  of  purpose  unim¬ 
peachable,  and  I  have  every  reason  for  believing  are 
meant  to  be  respected.  We  find  this  is  not  always 
done.  These  rules  are  as  often  infringed  as  the 
anniversary  of  a  flower  show  comes  round,  and 
generally  in  a  way  that  the  rules  of  a  society  cannot 
reach  the  transgressors.  The  framers  of  rules  before 
now,  I  am  sure,  have  fe.lt  this  more  keenly  than  any 
person,  and,  moreover,  feel  that  if  extreme  measures 
be  resorted  to  the  number  of  exhibitors  will  be 
materially  lessened,  which,  of  course,  means  disaster 
to  the  show.  It  will  be  therefore  apparent  that 
societies  are  content  to  tolerate  little  transgressions  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  flower  show  afloat. 

But  while  thus  condoning  a  serious  evil,  no  doubt 
with  a  good  intention,  they  may  forget  that  it  is 
possible  by  so  doing  to  encourage  rather  than  diminish 
the  evil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  dishonesty  of 
the  exhibitor  is  on  the  increase.  Ample  evidence  as  to 
this  is,  I  am  sure,  addueible  at  every  flower  show,  and 
why  it  should  be  so  in  an  age  of  enlightenment  like 
the  present  makes  the  fact  tire  more  perplexing.  I  am 
afraid  that  enlightenment  and  morals  do  not  grow 
apace.  Moral  laxity  in  very  trivial  things  detracts 
from  the  social  standing  and  integrity  of  a  man,  and  on 


that  account  it  is  meet  that  W9  should  be  very  careful 
to  perform  an  action  where  our  education  of  morals  is 
not  sufficiently  lucid  to  guide  us.  If  we  do  commit  a 
breach  of  confidence  willingly  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  our  guidance,  then,  of  course, 
every  sense  of  reason  has  given  way  to  dishonourable 
tactics.  Such  a  person  is  deserving  of  the  greatest 
opprobrium. 

Admitting  that,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  right  and  wrong' is  a  difficult 
thing  to  fix,  there  can,  however,  be  none  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitor’s  course  at  a  flower  show.  The  rules 
clearly  state  his  course— what  to  do  and  to  avoid.  It 
is  an  extremely  melancholy  thing  to  think  that 
honour  is  so  often  sacrificed  for  the  prize  money  of  the 
flower  show,  and  tactics  of  the  worst  character  so  com¬ 
monly  substituted. 

A  good  many  gardeners  fail  to  see  that  any  serious 
harm  can  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  dish  of 
Apples,  Grapes,  or  a  Melon  from  the  fruiterer  to  the 
exhibition  table  to  assist  in  completing  a  collection. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  should  any  one  of 
these  be  stolen  from  the  collection  by  a  miscreant  in 
the  crowd  visiting  the  show,  how  would  such  persons 
view  the  matter?  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  the 
exhibitor  is  doing  with  regard  to  his  opponent.  The 
exhibitor  who  demeans  himself  by  adopting  such 
measures  to  gain  the  coveted  prize  or  prizes,  has  in  his 
bosom,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  material  to 
defraud  his  neighbour  on  any  scale.  This  inference  we 
are  bound  to  accept  if  we  put  any  value  on  motives. 
The  only  thing  deterrent  to  his  accomplishing  this  is, 
as  we  all  know,  the  fear  of  exposure  —the  fear  of  the 
hangman’s  whip.  And  what  pleasure  can  such  persons 
have  from  the  prize  they  acquire  in  an  illicit  way  ?  It 
must  only  help  to  aggravate  the  consciousness  that  it 
has  been  mis-awarded. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  a  being  whose  sense 
of  morals  is  so  low  as  to  use  unlawful  means  to  gain 
his  ends,  can  humour  his  mind  to  find  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  from  it. 

A  danger  is  brewing  ahead  from  public  inspection— 
an  inspection  which,  if  once  begun,  will  not  tolerate  any 
dodging  to  prevent  a  culprit  from  being  held  up  to 
public  censure. — (?.,  Edinburgh. 

- ■=-*•£<-<* — - — - 

LEEKS. 

The  hardiness  of  Leeks  commends  them  to  growers  in 
many  respects,  and  yet  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  not  grown  to  that  extent 
they  might  be,  nor  are  they  utilised  to  that  extent  to 
which  their  wholesomeness  entitles  them.  No  doubt 
their  reputed  odour  prevents  many  from  appreciating 
them,  but  if  properly  prepared  by  the  art  of  the  chef 
de  cuisine,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  is  nothing  more 
objectionable  about  them  than  with  Onions,  which 
enjoy  a  wide  toleration  amongst  the  masses.  Besides 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  amongst  other  vegetables  and  articles  of  food,  they 
may  be  and  are  used,  to  some  extent,  as  a  separate 
vegetable  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Their  hardiness 
entitles  them  to  some  consideration,  for  the  severest 
winter  wa  experience  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon 
them,  and  those  who  know  and  appreciate  their  value 
know  how  serviceable  they  prove  in  the  late  winter 
and  spring  months,  when  vegetables  of  most  kinds  are 
getting  scarce. 

One  of  the  hardiest  varieties  is  the  Musselburgh  or 
Scotch  Flag,  which  has  long  held  a  high  reputation 
amongst  gardeners,  particularly  in  the  north.  It  is  of 
robust  habit,  with  broad,  deeply  glaucous  leaves,  that 
show  themselves  off  to  advantage  when  grown  alongside 
of  other  kinds.  The  stems  also  attain  great  length 
and  thickness  under  good  cultivation.  The  London 
Flag  also  enjoys  great  reputation  amongst  a  wide  circle 
of  growers,  and  no  doubt  earns  this  esteem  by  the 
length  and  thickness  of  its  stem— that  is,  the  part 
which  is  bleached — but  the  leaves  are  considerably 
narrower  than  those  of  the  Musselburgh  Leek.  It  has 
the  quality,  however,  of  being  of  quick  growth,  and  is 
therefore  very  suitable  for  early  use,  whereas  the  Mussel¬ 
burgh  may  always  be  depended  upon  for  the  main  crop. 

The  Lyon  Leek  is  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition, 
and  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  cultivation.  It  has 
earned  great  popularity  amongst  exhibitors  on  account 
of  the  size  it  attains.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
glaucous,  resembling  those  of  the  Musselburgh  variety, 
but  the  whole  plant  is  larger.  When  well  cultivated 
the  bleached  portion  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
20  ins.,  and  9  ins.  or  more  in  circumference,  while  this 
portion  weighs  from  4  to  5  lbs.  when  grown  to  such 
surprising  proportions.  It  is  of  good  quality,  mild  in 


flavour,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a  trial  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  used  it. 

Another  sort  that  has  attained  to  some  popularity  as 
an  exhibition  variety  is  Ayton  Castle  or  Ayton  Castle 
Giant,  which,  like  the  previous  one,  is  large  and  mild 
in  flavour.  Grown  alongside  of  London  Flag  and  the 
Musselburgh  sort  the  Carentan  Leek  seems  to  hold  an 
intermediate  position  for  size  and  general  appearance. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  glaucous,  but  only  of  moderate 
breadth.  Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other 
sorts  in  cultivation,  but  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish, 
and  the  above  should  satisfy  all  ordinary  requirements. 
- «•>$<-» - 

ON  KEEPING  A  GARDEN  CLEAN 

AND  TRIM. 

How  to  keep  the  garden  clean  and  trim  has  probably 
been  an  important  subject  at  all  times,  especially  with 
those  interested  in  horticulture,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  is  none  the  less  important,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  modern  science  has  done  to  assist  the 
horticultural  fraternity  in  making  the  above  operation 
an  easier  employment  than  in  former  times.  Science 
has,  no  doubt,  done  a  great  deal  to  lighten  the  work 
of  the  labouring  horticulturist  in  producing  improved 
implements  and  tools  of  every  description.  Manures 
are  manufactured  that  are  said  to  grow  anything  in  the 
garden,  from  a  Cabbage  stock  up  to  a  Vine  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  wTesd  killers  that  destroy  instantly  root 
and  branch  of  the  most  noxious  and  detestable  weed, 
that  enemy  of  the  garden  which  continually  has  the 
presumption  to  seek  shelter  within  its  walls. 

The  uninitiated  will  naturally  enough  presume  that 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  keeping  a  garden 
clean  and  trim  at  the  present  time,  seeing  the  many 
advantages  that  the  horticulturist  of  to-day  has  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  not  possessed.  But  we 
doubt  not  the  labouring  horticulturist  of  to-day  will 
admit,  after  all  which  science  has  done,  that  the 
above  work,  although  a  healthy  occupation,  and  one 
that  the  greatest  might  be  proud  to  be  engaged  in,  is 
still  a  tedious  and  laborious  occupation,  and  that  the 
man  who  succeeds  in  keeping  the  garden  clean  and  trim 
must  ever  be  assiduous  in  his  applications,  use  "elbow 
grease”  freely,  and  never  be  afraid  of  a  few  sweat  drops 
on  hi3  forehead.  No  opportunity  must  be  lost  of 
destroying  and  cutting  down  everything  in  the  shape 
of  weeds  or  anything  that  does  not  add  to  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  garden.  If  the  latter  is  to.be  kept  clean 
and  trim  the  Dutch  hoe  must  be  kept  on  the  move  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  and  any  weed 
that  this  implement  does  not  destroy  by  cutting  should 
be  rooted  out  at  once,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
quarter  on  any  condition  whatever. 

Annual  weeds  should  be  at  all  times  cut  down  on 
their  first  appearance,  otherwise  they  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  annoyance,  as  they  grow  and  cast  their  seeds  so 
rapidly  ;  hence  the  importance  of  cutting  them  down 
in  their  infancy.  If  left  for  any  length  of  time  they 
soon  gain  strength,  and  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 
conquer  them.  Old  or  strong  weeds  when  cut  down 
should  always  be  gathered  and  carried  off  the  ground, 
for  if  left  there,  although  cut  down,  their  seeds  often 
ripen  and  spring  up  fast  and  thick  again.  Probably 
the  carrying  away  of  weeds  off  the  ground  would 
appear  too  much  labour  for  some  people,  but  we  think 
it  would  amply  repay  the  trouble.  In  the  case  of  very 
tall  weeds  it  would  be  judicious  to  gather  them  by 
hand. 

As  every  garden  has  its  rubbish  heap,  so  should  it 
have  its  weed  heap,  which  makes  a  capital  mould  when 
well  rotted  and  mixed  with  lime,  and  may  be  us  3d 
with  great  advancage  for  many  purposes  ;  and  anything 
that  helps  to  enrich  the  soil  should  be  carefully  kept. 
In  weed  heaps  of  this  kind,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  out  all  bad  kinds,  especially  those  that  will  not 
rot  when  heaped  up  together.  If  possible,  the  using  of 
fresh  dung  should  be  avoided,  especially  stable  dung, 
as  there  are  always  more  or  less  bad  seeds  in  it,  unless 
the  dung  be  entirely  rotten.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  garden  particularly  clean  and  trim  at  the 
end  of  the  season  as  well  as  at  the  beginning,  as  the 
weeds  that  are  left  growing  all  through  the  winter 
soon  bear  seed  in  the  spring  time.  If  the  garden  is  to 
be  kept  clean  and  trim,  every  work  connected  with  it 
must  be  done  at  fixed  and  proper  times  ;  for  the  old 
proverb  stands  good  in  this  case,  that  11  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.”  Trees  and  bushes  must  be  pruned  in 
due  time,  hedges  clipped,  old  flowers  cut  away,  and 
tall  ones  tied  up,  decayed  leaves  of  every  description 
removed,  lawns  always  kept  bare,  walks,  flower  beds 
and  borders  ever  without  a  weed,  &c. — A.  Mackintosh , 
Erchless,  Inverness-shire. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 

If  the  allotment  question  does  not  make  any  more 
progress  in  the  country  generally  than  is  the  case  in 
my  own  district,  I  should  say  that  there  was,  indeed, 
little  hope  that  the  aspirations  of  the  labourer  for  garden 
ground  would  ever  be  satisfied.  Here  and  throughout 
many  Middlesex  parishes,  each  of  which  had  thirty 
acres  of  good  garden  ground  allotted  to  them  under  the 
Hounslow  Heath  Enclosure  Act  of  some  ninety 
years  ago,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  one  acre  out  of 
these  areas  is  utilised  for  allotment  gardening,  the 
trustees  being  in  all  cases  persons  opposed  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  any  privileges  to  the  poor,  which  would  be  for 
their  pecuniary  benefit. 

That  there  is  here  a  great  craving  for  the  land  I  have 
had  ample  evidence,  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  so  much 
as  from  £6  to  £12  per  acre  has  been  paid  for  small 
plots  of  land  purchased  in  the  first  place  for  building 
purposes,  and  temporarily  let  out  for  garden  uses.  The 
County  Council,  so  far,  have  done  nothing  for  the 
labourer ;  the  sanitary  authorities  have  done  little  ; 
the  Charity  Lands  Trustees  in  the  various  parishes  have 
done  less.  Our  chief  hope  lies  in  the  formation  of 
district  and  parish  councils,  armed  with  full  powers, 
not  only  to  take  over  the  administration  of  all  charities, 
but  also  to  be  compelled  to  furnish  allotments  in  suit¬ 
able  positions,  having  power  to  take  land  for  the 
purpose  at  a  fair  valuation. 

It  is  not  at  all  needful  that  in  every  case  local 
authorities  should  purchase  land  for  allotments, 
especially  where  selling  is  exceptionally  difficult.  If 
allowed  to  rent  land  on  long  leases  for  the  purpose,  at 
fair  agricultural  rents,  the  land  might  be  allotted,  and 
the  expenses  incidental  in  the  allotment  and  collection 
of  rent,  met  by  a  small  increase  in  the  rental,  which, 
after  all,  need  hardly  exceed  sixpence  per  rod.  In  such 
case  the  wants  of  working-class  communities  might 
easily  be  met,  where  the  will  and  power  were  furnished 
to  meet  them. — A.  1). 

- - 

IPQMiEA  RUBRQ-CCERULEA. 

A  Beautiful  Blue  Stove  Plant. 

At  a  country  Chrysanthemum  show,  held  during  the 
third  week  in  November,  I  saw  a  pan  of  blooms  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Ipomiea  rubro-ccerulea,  which  I  had  not 
jseen  for  years.  It  is  known  as  the  reddish  blue 
Ipomsea,  because  the  rich  pale  blue  flowers  of  this 
species  are  tinted  with  red.  The  Ipomiea  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Convolvulus,  but  forms  a  distinct  genus, 
and  the  species  that  follow  the  character  of  the 
Convolvulus  may  be  regarded  as  the  aristocrats  of  the 
Convolvuli.  The  Ipomreas  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which,  though  they  are  individually  short 
lived,  are  succeeded  so  rapidly  by  others  that  there  are 
few  more  showy  ornaments  of  the  forests  in  warm 
countries,  or  the  stoves  of  our  own. 

The  species  under  notice,  Ipomrea  rubro-cocrulea,  was 
first  flowered  at  Stratford  Green,  in  Essex,  from  seeds 
received  from  Mexico  ;  it  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  and  by  seeds  ;  and  a  rich  sandy  loam 
suits  it  well.  The  flowers  that  I  recently  saw  were 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Smith,  gardener  to  E.  Cox,  Esq., 
Presdales,  Ware,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the 
reappearance  of  a  plant  that  is  so  seldom  seen  as  to 
lead  to  the  impression  it  had  become  lost  to  cultivation  ; 
and  the  method  the  cultivator  adopts  to  get  it  in  such 
fine  form  appears  so  simple  that  I  think  many  could 
grow  it  without  much  trouble. 

It  belongs,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  a  class  of 
plants  whose  blooms  are  of  a  fleeting  character  ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  so  largely  fallen 
out  of  cultivation.  But  then  the  intense  and  striking 
beauty  of  the  flowers  compensates  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  their  fleeting  character. 

Now  this  beautiful  subject  is  an  annual,  and  is 
propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
procure  them  from  a  seedsman  ;  they  should  be  had  in 
early  spring — say  in  March — and  sown,  several  of  them 
in  a  large  60-sized  or  48-sized  pot,  using  a  fine,  light 
sandy  soil,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat. 
The  seeds  are  thinned  out  to  three  in  a  pot,  and  are 
grown  on  in  heat  for  some  time,  and  hardened  off  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature  as  the  season  advances.  When 
the  plants  are  pretty  well  rooted  in  the  seed  pots,  they 
are  then  shifted  into  16-sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  house,  or  out  of  doors  if  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  and  all  danger  from  frost  has  passed  away. 

About  June  the  plants  are  ready  for  their  final  shift, 
and  for  their  preparatory  summer  treatment.  Now, 
this  Ipomrea  roots  freely  ;  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  likes 


— if  a  plant  can  be  said  to  have  preferences — plenty  of 
pot-room,  and  so  the  plants  are  finally  shifted  into  what 
are  known  as  8-sized  pots.  The  gardener  who  showed 
these  beautiful  flowers  tells  me  that,  not  having  a  pot 
large  enough  for  his  strongest  specimen,  he  used  a  Sea- 
kale  pot  for  the  purpose,  as  it  held  more  soil  than  a 
No.  8.  pot.  When  shifted,  the  pots  were  placed  out  of 
doors  in  a  warm,  sunny  position  ;  each  pot  stood  upon 
a  slate  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and  the  pots 
were  covered  round  the  outsides  with  long  litter  to 
keep  the  roots  cool.  Stakes '  were  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  strings  trained  from  these  to  the  top  of 
the  garden  wall,  near  to  which  the  pots  stood,  but 
about  six  yards  distant.  To  these  strings  the  leading 
shoots  are  trained  ;  one  fine  and  well-grown  specimen 
requires  ten  or  a  dozen  strings.  Here  the  plants 
remain  until  the  weather  becomes  colder — about  the 
middle  of  October — when  the  strings  are  cut  away  and 
the  plants  carried  into  the  stove,  and  each  shoot  tied 
up  to  the  wires  overhead.  The  most  suitable  soil  for 
this  creeper  is  one  made  up  of  rough  loam  and  rotted 
manure  in  equal  parts  ;  when  the  plants  are  flowering, 
they  are  treated  to  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  most  intense  when  they 
first  open,  and  especially  in  early  morning.  The 
stronger  a  plant  grows  during  the  summer,  the  longer 
will  it  remain  in  flower  through  the  winter.—  R.  D. 
- - 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  TOWNS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural 
Improvement  Society,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  the 
president,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  delivered  an  address  on 
tree  planting  in  towns,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent 
experiments  in  street  decoration  made  in  Manchester. 
After  alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
trees  in  tubs  placed  in  Albert  Square  and  other  parts 
of  the  city,  and  which  he  considered  altogether  out  of 
place,  Mr.  Findlay  said  the  transformation  which 
London  had  undergone  during  the  last  thirty  years 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  her  public  gardens  and 
parks  than  in  her  streets  and  buildings.  He  had 
watched  very  closely  the  progress  made  in  the  capital, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  accomplished,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  conferred  was  the  planting  with  trees  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  converting  that  which  was 
formerly  an  offensive  sight  into  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
loveliness.  The  development  of  young  trees  wherever 
planted  afforded  very  great  gratification,  but  when 
they  were  made  to  rise  over  scenes  like  Albert  Square, 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  others  in  the  city  that 
might  be  named,  the  planter  would  have  raised  a  more 
beautiful  monument  than  artist  could  paint  or  sculptor 
engrave.  As  mere  forms  of  beauty  they  were  by  far 
the  most  important  adjuncts  to  the  face  of  nature. 

Of  the  several  trees  which  were  to  be  found  growing 
in  and  around  towns  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
Manchester  might  be  mentioned  the  Ash.  A  gentleman 
wrote  him  from  Wigan  that  on  October  15th  the  Ash 
trees  were  fresh  and  green,  whilst  the  majority  of  other 
trees  were  either  leafless  or  looked  seedy.  He  had 
received  similar  testimony  from  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham.  The  Ash  was  late  coming  into  leaf, 
but  its  smoke-enduring  properties  rendered  it  a  most 
desirable  tree  to  plant.  The  Canadian  Poplar  was 
another  most  valuable  tree  for  the  kind  of  planting  now 
under  consideration.  The  Sycamore  retained  its  foliage 
to  a  late  period  in  the  season,  and  in  shape  was  well 
suited  for  avenues.  Thorns  -were  also  good  town  trees, 
but  were  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  arborescent  for  an 
avenue.  Tne  Horse  Chestnut  would,  he  thought,  be 
also  found  a  suitable  tree  for  town  planting,  and  several 
kinds  of  Willows  would  succeed  well  in  smoky  districts. 
These  were  all  deciduous  trees.  He  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  plant  many  Evergreens,  and  the  only  ones 
he  should  recommend  would  be  the  Privet  and  Box. 

The  mode  of  planting  was  an  important  matter. 
Cheap  processes  of  planting  in  auy  situation  would 
prove  of  no  use,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
trees  in  towns.  It  could  not  be  done  effectively 
without  due  preparation.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  have  the  soil  well  trenched,  and  at  least  four 
cart-loads  of  suitable  soil  placed  round  the  roots,  the 
larger  the  hole  filled  with  the  soil  the  better.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  a  succession,  otherwise  the  trees 
would  grow  until  the  roots  found  their  way  through 
the  prepared  ground,  and  touched  the  uncongenial 
soil,  when  they  would  begin  to  decline.  Many 
young  trees  were  killed  through  too  deep  planting, 
and  it  required  an  experienced  hand  to  properly 
do  the  work.  When  the  trees  or  shrubs  were  being 
planted  their  branches  should  always  be  pretty  well 


thinned,  and  this  gave  the  roots  a  better  chance  of 
stimulating  into  free  growth  the  portions  left.  The 
time  of  planting  must  depend  upon  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Those  who  would  derive  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure,  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  make  trees 
grow  in  our  open  spaces,  were  the  dwellers  immured 
within  the  prison  walls  of  their  houses,  and  either 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  there,  or  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  renounce  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life. 

The  first  thing  which  appeared  to  be  desirable  was  to 
give  the  roots  a  few  thorough  waterings  in  the  spring, 
before,  in  fact,  there  had  been  time  for  any  impression 
to  be  made  upon  the  system  of  plants  by  the  parching 
summer  heat,  and  before  the  trees  had  lost  entirely 
the  strength  they  had  accumulated  during  their  winter’s 
rest.  The  ground  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  roots  should  be  pierced  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  water.  With  a  hose 
attached  to  a  supply  pipe  from  the  mains,  these 
waterings  would  be  readily  effected.  Another  point  of 
equal  importance  was  the  cleansing  of  the  foliage, 
whilst  yet  in  a  healthy  state,  by  frequent  washings, 
which,  while  doing  battle  with  the  soot,  would,  by 
enabling  the  trees  to  absorb  moisture  by  the  surface, 
instead  of  continually  parting  with  it  to  some  extent, 
help  to  supply  the  deficiency  alluded  to.  Such 
washings  would  only  be  necessary  in  dry  weather,  and 
as  a  help  to  the  cleansing  and  moistening  influence  of 
natural  showers.  If  done  weekly  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer  it  would  go  far  to  preserve  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  foliage,  which,  again,  would  react 
upon  and  invigorate  the  entire  system  of  the  plant. 
Such  artificial  waterings  need  not  be  continued  to  a 
late  period  of  the  summer,  as  they  would  interfere 
with  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  so  necessary  to  its 
passing  the  winter  month?.  The  next  important 
matter  was  to  consider  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  used. 
They  should,  to  begin  with,  harmonise  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  there  were  to  be  trees  in  Albert  Square, 
they  must  to  some  extent  fall  in  with  the  surroundings, 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  objected  to  the  ugly 
tubs  at  present  to  be  seen.  The  square  would  be  far 
more  ornamental  without  them.  The  best  trees  were 
the  healthy  individuals  of  the  species  best  suited  to 
resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  a 
crowded  population. 

Referring  to  the  planting  of  trees  in  towns  he  pointed 
out  that  the  fumes  emitted  from  the  large  chemical 
works  in  and  around  Manchester  had  a  much  more 
damaging  effect  than  the  smoke  in  London.  Hence 
the  folly  of  asking  for  advice  from  people  resident  in 
the  south  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  most  suitable  for 
the  Lancashire  climate.  Minute  sooty  particles  were 
deposited  over  the  surface  of  the  tree,  so  that  respira¬ 
tion  was  impeded,  and  debility  followed  as  a  thing  of 
course.  If  any  proof  were  wanted  they  had  simply  to 
handle  one  of  the  Hollies  in  the  tubs,  which  had  for 
some  time  past  disfigured  Albert  Square,  and  in  the 
mark  of  funereal  hue  which  it  left  upon  the  hand  its 
lingering  doom  might  be  surely  read.  It  was  true  that 
rains  and  storms  might  wash  away,  in  part  at  least, 
the  accumulated  pollution,  and  the  plants  gain  some 
little  respite,  but  even  this  was  a  mere  palliative,  and, 
on  the  whole,  vegetation  in  towns  and  cities  had  but  a 
sorry  existence.  But  though  smoke  and  soot  were 
enemies  of  no  mean  power,  they  were  by  no  means  the 
only  enemies  to  whose  attacks  plants  located  within  the 
circuits  of  cities  and  large  towns  were  exposed.  The 
excessive  amount  of  drainage,  which  was  a  necessity  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  population,  became  a  severe 
trial  to  plants  having  their  roots,  and  consequently  the 
source  of  their  nourishment,  deep  in  the  earth.  The 
wonder  was  that  under  such  circumstances  the  trees 
survived  at  all.  Then  again  the  poisonous  leakage 
from  gas  pipes  was  often  a  cause  of  death  and  decay 
amongst  trees  in  towns.  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
the  evils  referred  to  might  be  in  some  degree  mitigated, 
he  remarked  that  the  smoke  emitted  from  the  various 
works  in  and  around  Manchester  was  much  larger  than 
it  should  be.  If  the  law  on  the  subject  were  enforced 
and  obeyed,  the  evil  would  be  very  much  lessened,  but 
unfortunately  in  this  instance  the  law  breakers  were 
the  law  makers.  The  other  evil  to  which  he  referred, 
being  caused  by  the  abstraction  of  water,  the  remedy 
consisted  in  the  judicious  artificial  application  of  that 
element  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  If 
that  were  done  systematically  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  some  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  should  not  grow  in 
Manchester.  They  should  have  in  early  summer  six  or 
eight  periodic  soakings  of  water,  whether  it  rained  or 
not.  The  exact  means  of  carrying  out  these  irrigations 
would  vary  with  particular  cases. 
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The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

I  quite  agree  with  “R.  D.”  that  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  is  a  captivating  little  beauty,  and  in  my 
opinion  as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  the  Auricula. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are  more  difficult  to 
produce  good  than  Auriculas,  and  I  may  therefore  ask, 
Is  it  the  right  policy  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  to 
curtail  their  prizes  for  Polyanthuses  at  the  coming 
spring  meeting,  at  a  time  when  “  R.  D.”  and  others  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  coming  to  the  front  ? 
I  well  remember  that  early  in  the  fifties  they  were  very 
popular  in  the  south  of  London,  and  good  beds  were  to 
be  seen  in  many  gardens.  I  was  foreman  at  that  time 
at  an  establishment  on  Clapham  Common,  and  it  fell  to 
my  duty  to  raise  1,000  annually  for  spring  bedding. 
In  1853  the  old  gardener  died,  and  a  new  man  was 
appointed,  who  was  fairly  astonished  on  seeing  the  beds 
of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses.  The  plants  were  just 
beginning  to  open  their  pips,  and  he,  having  an  eye  to 
business,  had  the  best  laced  ones  potted  up,  and  at  the 
South  London  Metropolitan  Society  gained  a  certificate 
for  one,  Prince  of  "Wales,  which  that  good  old  florist, 
Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  was  so  taken  with  that  he 
purchased  it.  Unfortunately  it  was  never  increased, 
but  died  off  the  following  summer.  I  have  five  nice 
beds  of  the  same  strain,  having  of  late  years  paid  some 
attention  to  fertilising  the  best  laced  flowers,  and  I 
hope  to  have  some  good  laced  ones  next  spring.  They 
have  to  stand  the  various  changes  of  the  weather, 
therefore  only  the  hardiest  survive,  and  as  they  unfold 
their  pips  in  spring,  I  hope  to  pot  up  the  best  to  fertilise 
for  seed  saving.  — Havenholme,  Balham. 

The  Newer  Fancy  Pansies. 

I  HAVE  recently  read  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist 
some  remarks  (taken  from  your  columns)  by  Mr. 
"William  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  upon  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  these  charming  flowers,  I 
always  read  with  interest  anything  I  see  concerning 
them,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  really  good 
varieties  described  in  glowing  terms.  But  I  am  equally 
shocked  when  I  see  weeds  that  should  never  have  been 
named  or  put  into  commerce,  lauded  up  as  something 
grand.  Par  too  many  of  the  latter  class  are  sent  out 
every  year,  and  so  hardly  have  many  Pansy  lovers  been 
bitten  in  this  way,  that  they  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  traders’  descriptions  of  new  varieties,  and  now  wait 
until  they  can  see  for  themselves  what  a  new  sort  is  like, 
or  get  more  trustworthy  information  than  the  vendors 
give,  before  investing. 

Such  remarks  as  those  of  Mr.  Dean  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  many  amateurs  had  he 
described  the  varieties  after  growing  them,  instead  of 
from  flowers  sent  through  the  post.  As  it  is,  his 
conclusions  aie  somewhat  misleading.  However,  he 
begins  well.  Maggie  A.  Scott  and  Robert  Jamieson  are 
both  splendid  flowers,  having  size,  symmetry,  and 
quality,  and  if  at  all  well  grown,  are  fit  for  the  very 
best  company.  Lord  Hamilton  is  also  a  grand  flower, 
but  is  more  difficult  to  grow,  being  very  apt  to  run  ; 
indeed,  so  much  was  this  the  case  last  season,  that 
many  growers  did  not  get  a  bloom  fit  for  competition. 
I  fear  his  lordship  wants  staying  power.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
is  a  very  pretty  pure  white  with  intense  violet  blotches 
but  the  lower  petal  is  nearly  always  so  small  and  badly 
formed,  as  almost  to  totally  disqualify  it  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  flower. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  in  Mr.  Dean’s  opinion  that 
Bonnie  Annie  Laurie  should  be  in  every  collection,  nor 
that  Bella  Coutts  is  an  improved  My  Lady.  I  grew 
both  of  these  last  season  and  considered  them  perfectly 
worthless  for  competition."  I  can  say  ditto  to  nearly  all 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  on  the  other  new 
varieties  he  mentions  ;  and  1  also  think  the  sorts  he 
recommends,  with  a  few  exceptions,  first-class.  But 
he  omits  to  mention  many  of  the  very  best  varieties, 
both  in  commerce  and  to  be  sent  out  next  spring  ;  of 
the  former,  Endymion,  J.  J.  Ashton,  Catherine  Agnes, 
Tom  Travis,  Eveline  Bruce,  Arthur  Folkarde,  Archie 
Buchanan,  James  Alexander,  and  even  Princess  Beatrice 
can  still  be  grown  into  first-class  competition  flowers. 
Among  the  latter  are  such  splendid  varieties  as  David 
Rennie,  Miss  M.  J.  Atkinson,  May  Hynd,  Miss  Jane 
Jamieson,  Agnes  Mable,  Mrs.  David  Strachan,  Mrs. 
David  Allan,  R.  C.  McFarlane  and  others,  whose  names 
I  do  not  now  call  to  mind. 

I  have  often  thought  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  descriptions 


given  to  new  Pansies  when  sent  out.  The  Rev.  E.  N. 
Pochin,  writing  to  a  friend  of  mine  lately,  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  Pansy  club  or  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  seedlings  were  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  list  of  named  varieties,  and  granting 
certificates  according  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
seedlings  to  be  sent  out.  This  was  to  be  done  by  a 
committee  of  judges  appointed  by  the  society,  if  such 
an  idea  could  be  successfully  worked  out  it  would  give 
the  public  greater  confidence  in  the  value  of  certificates 
of  merit,  and  really  good  things  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
get  smothered  amongst  the  mass  of  rubbish  annually 
thrown  at  the  public  through  the  trade  growers’  cata¬ 
logues. —  Veritas. 

- ***<« - 

WINTER  BLOOMING  ZONAL 

PELARGONIUMS. 

Not  that  there  are  varieties  which  bloom  only  in  the 
winter,  but  a  house  full  of  these,  of  so  many  shades  of 
colour,  in  bloom  in  “dreary  dark  November”  and 
onward  through  the  winter,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
There  are  not  a  great  number  of  private  gardens  where 
a  goodly  sized  house  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  plant, 
but  in  order  to  do  them  well  they  should  have  a  house 
to  themselves  and  be  grown  near  the  glass. 

Highbury,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.  close  to  Birmingham,  is  a  pretty, 
well-known  place  for  good  gardening  and  good  collec¬ 
tions  of  Orchids  and  other  plants,  and  it  is  necessary 
there  to  keep  up  very  large  supplies  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  A  span-roof  house  is  now  full  of  “all  a 
blowing,  all  a  growing  ”  plants,  a  mass  of  rich  colours 
from  quite  400  plants  in  48  and  32-sized  pots  chiefly, 
and  will  go  on  flowering  for  a  long  time,  and  are  most 
valuable  for  conservatory  decoration.  I  did  not  count 
the  number  of  varieties,  for  they  are  numerous,  but  I 
jotted  down  the  names  of  the  following  as  being  very 
fine  and  distinct,  and  sorts  that  amateurs  may  safely 
add  to  their  collections,  and  will  welcome  them.  They 
are  Lord  Chesterfield,  bright  rosy  pink,  shaded  with 
lilac,  and  of  fine  form  and  good  size  flower  ;  Lady 
Chesterfield  ;  Guinevere,  a  fine  white  ;  Triomphe  de 
St.  Amande,  rich  glowing  pink,  with  large  white  centre  ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Harris,  light  rosy  carmine,  extra  fine  ; 
L’lmmortelle,  pale  pinkish  lilac  blotched  with  rose, 
distinct  and  lovely  ;  Mrs.  Barriff,  a  partially  striped 
variety,  ve,y  bright,  distinct  and  beautiful  ;  and  John 
Bright,  deep  rich  crimson,  a  very  fine  and  distinct 
variety. — D.  S.  IT. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  ONIONS. 

For  a  good  number  of  years  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
kitchen-garden  soil  that  is  light  in  texture,  and  also  of 
insufficient  depth  for  the  roots  of  plants  that  have  to 
defend  themselves  against  protracted  drought,  by 
striking  well  downwards.  The  difficulty  of  course 
becomes  more  formidable  with  certain  crops  when  the 
quarters  which  they  occupy  are  not  too  freely  manured, 
and  dug  only  one  spit  deep.  In  seasons  of  average 
rainfall  and  sunshine  combined,  which,  unhappily,  do 
not  occur  so  often  as  we  could  wish,  many  crops  can 
be  got  from  light  soils  with  comparatively  little  labour 
or  anxiety.  In  1885,  for  instance,  we  gathered  one  of 
the  best  crops  of  Onions,  for  ordinary  use,  I  had 
seen  for  many  previous  years,  from  well-manured  land 
dug  only  one  spit  deep,  but  I  believe  that  such  a  result 
was  promoted  chiefly  by  favourable  weather  conditions, 
free  and  uninterrupted  growth  having  been  general 
among  vegetables  most  of  the  season. 

According  to  notes  of  the  weather  taken  in  various 
districts  of  Scotland  for  the  last  twenty  years  there 
seems  to  be  only  two  or  three  seasons  in  each  decade 
in  which  we  are  favoured  with  anything  like  a  propor¬ 
tionable  balance  of  moisture  and  sunshine,  the 
remaining  years  being  about  equally  divided  by 
seasons  of  extreme  droughts  and  excessive  rainfalls. 
In  either  of  these  emergencies  deeply  tilled  land  is 
one  of  our  best  resources,  and  is  calculated  to  avert 
many  failures  which  might  otherwise  occur.  Land 
that  has  been  merely  dug  for  several  consecutive  years 
will,  together  with  a  manure-poisoned  surface  in  many 
instances,  give  much  trouble  with  the  Onion  maggot, 
more  especially  in  dry  hot  seasons.  I  have  therefore 
resorted  to  a  system  of  regular  trenching  as  a  necessity, 
and  have  found  that  the  extra  labour  is  followed  by  an 
adequate  reward  in  the  bulk  and  quality  of  the  crop.* 

As  is  well  known,  the  most  critical  period  for  the 
attacks  of  the  maggot  is  towards  the  end  of  June.  Yet 
in  the  autumn  of  1889,  following  one  of  the  driest 
midsummers  on  record,  I  harvested  a  most  satisfactory 
crop  of  Onions.  These  were  sown  between  the  lines  of 
a  plantation  of  Strawberries,  which  were  planted  30  ins. 


apart,  on  a  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured 
border.  Again,  this  season,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
been  bad  for  Onions  all  over  the  country,  we  have 
secured  a  heavy  crop  of  good-sized  bulbs  from  ground 
similarly  dealt  with. 

In  process  of  trenching,  the  depth  of  which  is  not 
less  than  two  spits,  we  are  careful  to  keep  the  manure 
as  near  the  surface  as  is  practicable.  On  light  soil 
manure  should  be  applied  liberally,  and  the  shovelling 
of  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  laid  over  it 
as  each  of  these  are  being  finished.  Besides  forming  a 
good  surface  for  operations  at  seed-time,  this  system 
presents  two  distinct  advantages  which  enables  the 
seedlings  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  inroads  of 
the  maggot.  The  first,  and  in  some  instances  the 
primary  object  of  trenching,  is  the  layer  of  fresh  soil 
brought  to  the  surface  ;  the  second  being  the  ready 
access  afforded  the  roots  of  reaching  the  manure.  The 
usual  firm  treading  of  the  ground  is  also  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  Onion  culture,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Referring  to  varieties,  one  of  our  leading  authorities 
on  vegetable  cultivation  has  remarked  that  quick¬ 
growing  sorts  should  be  selected  for  gardens  where 
worming  is  more  or  less  troublesome,  and  strongly 
recommends  the  Banbury  as  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Besides  this  variety,  our  crop  this  season 
includes  Bedfordshire  Champion,  James’s  Keeping,  and 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  which  are  good  keepers  and  other¬ 
wise  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  Blood-red,  though 
rejected  by  man)T  growers,  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
maggot  than  most  other  varieties. — Ayrshire. 

— - ->£<— - 

LILIUM  LON  GIFLORUM 

HARRISII. 

The  accepted  botanical  name  of  this  Lily  is  L.  longi- 
florum  eximium,  but  that  by  which  it  is  best  known  in 
gardens  and  in  the  trade,  is  the  heading  of  this  note, 
or  more  often,  perhaps,  simply  L.  Harrisii.  It  is  also 
called  L.  floribundum,  and  although  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Bermudas 
for  export  to  this  and  other  countries.  Hence  we  hear 
of  it  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Bermuda  Easter  Lily, 
just  as  if  the  Bermudas  were  its  original  home.  The 
typical  form  bears  only  one  or  two  flowers  on  a  stem, 
but  the  splendid  variety  under  notice  generally  bears  a 
greater  number  of  larger  and  finer  flowers,  which  have 
a  funnel-shaped  tube,  a  wide  spreading  campanulate 
lamina,  and  are  deliciously  scented.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  will  give  an  idea  of  a  bank  of 
this  favourite  Lily.  It  is  most  useful  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  is  grown  in  tens  of  thousands  by  most  of 
the  larger  growers.  Out-of-doors  it  also  succeeds 
admirably  for  one  year,  but  owing  to  the  early  growth 
which  it  makes,  it  is  liable  to  get  injured  from  frost  in 
the  open  ground. 

- - 

AN  ORCHID  COLLECTOR  ON 

HIS  TRAVELS. 

Mr.  Albert  Milligan  recently  delivered  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  a  recital  of  his 
experiences  of  camp  life  amongst  the  South  American 
Indians  while  collecting  Orchids  in  the  North  Andes. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  eighty  lime-light  views 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot,  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  several  hundred  natural  history  specimens, 
native  arms,  and  curiosities  were  on  view  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Institute.  In  front  of  a  screen  was 
suspended  a  rough  map  of  the  route  of  Mr.  Millican's 
American  travels.  The  lecturer  preceded  the  series  of 
lime-light  illustrations  by  some  general  observations, 
referring  to  the  map  in  order  to  impress  his  hearers’ 
minds  with  a  conception  of  the  route  taken.  Mr. 
Millican  was  born  in  AYestmoreland  ;  he  has  travelled 
over  half  the  world,  and  speaks  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  He  pointed  to  the  town  of  Bogota  on  the 
map  as  the  great  centre  of  his  travels  in  the  Andes,  in 
search  of  those  flowers  for  which  such  large  sums  were 
paid  some  few  years  ago,  and  which  grow  there  in  such 
beauty  and  luxuriance. 

Orchids  grow  over  three  parts  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  some  4,000  species  and  varieties  of  them  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  Columbia,  in  South  America,  yields  the 
most  in  quantity  that  can  be  found  in  any  one  given 
place.  The  lecturer,  however,  avoided  entering  into 
any  of  the  names  of  Orchids,  so  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  popular  interest  of  his  narrative.  Bogota,  he 
pointed  out,  was  7,000  miles  from  here,  S,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  had  40,000  inhabitants,  at  least 
15,000  of  whom  were  as  well  dressed  as  English  people. 
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The  air  was  rarified  ;  the  people  lived  to  an  old  age, 
and  it  was  a  most  lovely  place,  three  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  and  situate  in  a  little  hollow  up  the 
Andes.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  from  the 
Savannah  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  to  some 
hundreds  of  miles  inland  and  the  country  adjoining 
the  leading  tributary  streams  which  drain  Columbia, 
the  principal  Orchid  part  of  the  northern  portion  of 
South  America,  were  charmingly  described.  Some 
five  and  a  half  years  ago  he  started  up  the  Magdalena 
River,  and  300  miles  inland.  It  was  dark  at  6  p.m. 
and  light  at  6  a.m.,  and  there  was  perpetual  summer. 
After  getting  up  the  Magdalena  thus  far  he  found  men 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  English  before,  and  he 
hardly  knew  a  word  of  their  broken  Spanish.  In  three 
days  he  had  managed  to  gather  together  a  boat’s  crew 
of  Indians,  and  was  taken  in  the  large  rough  canoes 
100  miles  up  one  of  the  tributaries,  where  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Mendelii  was  to  be  found.  The  exact  area 
over  which  these  lovely  Orchids  grew  was  not  defined. 
If  they  extended  to  the  equator  there  would  be  an 
innumerable  stock,  but  if  they  stopped  somewhere  near 


their  eggs,  and  types  of  these  people  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  The  100  miles’  journey  up  the  tributary 
stream,  with  the  canoe  manned  by  Indians,  abounded 
with  incidents  and  novel  experiences.  The  forests 
extended  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  richly-hued 
creepers  hung  down  to  the  water’s  edge  in  luxurious 
festoons  ;  the  heat  was  intense ;  not  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbed  the  smooth  flow  of  the  water,  for  the  dense 
forests,  flanked  by  the  trees  some  100  ft.  in  height, 
kept  off  the  breezes  ;  birds  of  glorious  plumage  flitted 
hither  and  thither,  and  there  was  presented,  as  they 
sailed  along,  a  succession  of  pauoramic  views  that 
entranced  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  At 
times  they  camped  in  the  evenings  on  the  shore,  and 
combined  sport  with  collecting.  He  shot  an  alligator 
some  18  ft.  long,  and  there  had  always  to  be  main¬ 
tained  the  greatest  watchfulness  to  keep  off  lurking 
monsters.  Hires  were  kept  ’lighted  in  the  camps  at 
night,  to  keep  off  the  jaguars  and  the  snakes,  and  the 
rudest  beds  were  provided.  Food  was  picked  up  often 
on  the  banks,  for  nature  had  provided  bountifully. 

One  picture  showed  how  the  Indians  found  an  abun- 


which  was  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  was  a  fine 
marble  monument,  which  was  composed  of  marbles 
which  had,  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
been  conveyed  from  Italy  to  that  far  inland  and 
ancient  town.  The  people  of  the  town  were  of  hand¬ 
some  physique,  and  the  ladies  were  as  charming  as 
were  to  be  found  in  this  country.  From  this  city  he 
made  his  excursion  out  into  the  country  collecting 
Orchids.  He  passed  a  fall  where  the  water  descended 
400  ft.,  and  the  scenery  was  very  delightful,  the 
foliage  being  very  luxuriant,  and  the  charm  of  the 
picture  heightened  considerably  by  the  large  number 
of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  He  and  his  men  slept 
on  mats,  under  the  canopy  of  the  blue  sky. 

The  lecturer  described  how  he  passed  over  the  Andes 
into  one  of  the  valleys  in  search  of  the  plants  he  was 
seeking,  amid  the  extravagance  of  vegetation.  The 
extensive  forests  teemed  with  food,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive  trees  being  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree. 
There  were  plenty  of  birds,  including  the  bush  turkeys, 
which  provided  plentiful  fare  for  them.  A  visit  to  one 
of  the  inland  lakes,  which  was  represented  on  the 
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there  would  soon  be  a  great  dearth,  because  however 
clever  English  gardeners  were  they  killed  about  150,000 
of  them  in  about  five  years.  Up  in  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  country  there  were  15,000  Indians  absolutely 
hostile  to  everybody  civilised — Indians  who  killed 
their  food  with  poisoned  arrows,  who  had  bows  and 
spears,  and  shot  with  great  precision. 

The  journey  from  England  to  South  America  and  up 
the  Magdalena  was  described,  and  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  lecturer,  and  the  story 
sounded  almost  like  a  romance.  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  are  found  delightful  Spanish  towns,  with  varied 
illustrations  of  old-time  architecture  and  people  of 
primitive  taste,  and  the  personal  habits  and  hospitable 
temper  of  these  descendents  of  the  old  Spaniards  were 
happily  set  forth.  The  difficulties  of  travel  were 
frequently  shown.  Sleep  could  only  be  obtained  when 
the  sleeper  was  encased  in  fine  netting,  for  the  flies  were 
in  myriads,  and  the  heat  was  most  intense.  The 
Magdalena  was  navigable  for  900  miles  inland,  and 
there  were  forests  extending  for  100  miles  on  each  side, 
the  cultivated  portion  of  the  forest  extending  only  for 
about  twenty  miles  inland.  As  the  steamer  sailed  up 
the  streams  the  dusky-skinned  people  of  the  forest 
came  down  to  tha  shore  to  sell  their  fruit,  fowls,  and 


dance  of  turtle  eggs,  and  the  lecturer  observed  that, 
whilst  turtle  was  a  luxury  in  England  there  they  had 
a  surfeit  of  it.  One  of  the  views  representing  the 
Andes,  rising  8,000  ft.  high,  in  the  distance,  was  very 
effective.  Leaving  the  steamer,  he  travelled  on  mules 
right  into  the  interior.  They  got  to  a  very  pretty 
old  Spanish  town,  standing  4,000  ft.  high  in  the  Andes, 
and  the  piazza  of  which  made  a  very  pretty  illustration. 
The  various  forms  of  vegetation  were  shown,  including 
the  Cotton  tree  covered  with  ripe  Cotton  bolls. 
Another  old  Spanish  town  of  great  interest,  700  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea 
level,  was  Pie  de  Cuesta.  Tile  climate  was  most  salu¬ 
brious  :  there  were  twelve  hours  day  and  night ;  every 
tropical  fruit  was  grown,  and  there  was  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  that  the  imagination  could  conceive. 
The  people,  too,  seemed  to  be  free  from  those  knavish 
traits  of  character  that  they  found  in  many  Spanish 
towns.  Another  illustration  showed  the  Orchid, 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  growing  in  such  profusion,  that  some 
of  the  flowers  died  through  the  crushing.  On  he  went, 
170  miles  to  the  city  of  Bogota,  which  was  really  the 
capital  of  Columbia.  The  scenery  through  which 
he  travelled  to  Bogota  was  glorious,  for  everywhere 
there  was  brilliancy  and  prodigality.  In  the  town, 


screen,  afforded  some  very  exciting  hunting,  and  here 
Mr.  Millican  killed  a  jaguar,  the  skin  of  which  was 
shown  to  the  audience.  Referring  to  the  birds,  he 
particularly  mentioned  the  egret,  for  the  feathers  of 
which  <£S0  per  lb.  had  been  paid.  Of  course,  out  iu 
these  distant  places  one  came  across  very  few 
Europeans,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Europeans  did 
not  number  more  than  2-^-  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Among  those  he  found  working  in  the  gold  mines  was 
one  Irishman,  who  had  been  out  there  for  ten  years, 
and  who  had  had  experiences  more  memorable  than 
men  about  whom  books  had  been  written.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  mines  yielded  gold,  for  he  himself 
had  brought  back  nuggets.  Pfaviug  taken  his  hearers 
through  the  perils  of  his  long  journey,  he  gave  some 
sketches  of  the  return.  Coming  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  he  said  that  the  canal  scheme  was  a  most 
feasible  one,  and  he  hoped  that  ^lie  great  engineering 
conception  of  M.  de  Lesseps  would  one  day  be  carried 
out.  Pursuing  the  return  journey,  Jamaica  was  called 
at,  and  a  picture  was  given  of  Kingston.  Then 
approaching  the  old  country,  views  were  given  of  the 
Lizard  Lights  and  the  Needles,  and  the  lecturer 
expressed  his  satisfaction  of  once  more  reaching  home 
after  a  long  and  anxious,  but  very  pleasurable  journey. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Amaryllis. — Those  who  grow  a  large  stock  of 
bulbs  of  this  class  of  plants  could  now  re-pot  a  batch 
for  early  work.  Select  well-ripened  bulbs  if  the 
general  stock  was  late  in  finishing  its  growth,  and 
use  a  compost  of  good  turfy  loam  with  some  well-rotted 
cow  manure  and  sand,  to  render  the  whole  porous  and 
open.  The  pots  containing  them  may  be  stood  on  a 
shelf  over  the  hot-water  pipes  near  the  glass  in  the 
forcing  house,  taking  care  that  a  fair  amount  of 
ventilation  is  given  after  growth  commences,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flower  stems  and  ultimately  the  leaves  from 
getting  drawn. 

The  Heating  of  Stoves.  — During  inclement 
weather  a  greater  amount  of  fire  heat  is  necessary  than 
at  other  times.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  over¬ 
doing  it.  The  temperature  should  be  slightly  under 
the  standard  figure  than  over  it.  Then  again,  a  bright 
fire  may  be  made  up  early  in  the  morning  to  counteract 
the  natural  and  generally  great  fall  of  the  temperature 
out-of-doors  occurring  at  daybreak.  There  is  generally 
a  prospect  of  a  bright  day  after  frost,  and  the  fires 
should  be  well  damped  down,  so  as  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  house  unduly,  for  positive  harm  is 
done  when  plants  should  be  resting  in  the  present 
feeble  light. 

Bouvardias. — As  the  earlier  plants  go  past  their 
best,  they  may  be  placed  in  cool  quarters  for  a  time, 
preparatory  to  cutting  them  down,  and  re-starting 
them  in  order  to  get  a  stock  of  cuttings  for  next  year’s 
work.  Plants  which  are  throwing  up  fresh  shoots  and 
flower  buds  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  for  the 
flowers  are  always  acceptable. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  house  in  which  these 
are  grown  should  be  kept  buoyant  during  the  prevalence 
of  fog  and  wet.  A  small  amount  of  ventilation  should 
be  given  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
escape  of  vapour.  See  also  that  the  drainage  of  the 
pots  is  good,  so  that  no  undue  amount  of  moisture  may 
be  allowed  to  lay  about  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  cause 
damping  there. 

Soman  Hyacinths. — As  these  come  into  bloom 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Those  who  object  to  the  powerful  odour  given  off  by 
them  in  a  high  temperature,  will  find  them  much  more 
bearable  in  a  cool  house. 

Cinerarias. — The  liability  of  this  class  of  plants  to 
be  attacked  by  green-fly  is  well  known.  Before  they 
come  into  bloom  they  should  be  lightly  fumigated  with 
tobacco  paper  on  two  successive  nights,  to  destroy  any 
insects  that  may  be  present.  -If  done  after  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  themselves  are  injured. 

Violets. — A  few  pots  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet  may 
be  staged  amongst  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  where 
they  will  make  their  presence  felt,  aided  by  the  slightly 
higher  temperature. 

Early  Vines. — Growers  should  not  be  in  too  great . 
a  hurry  in  the  disbudding  of  the  early  Vines,  choosing 
rather  to  wait  and  see  which  shoot  is  going  to  be  the 
best  before  removing  the  others.  If  the  Vines  are  old 
and  the  spurs  long,  care  should  of  course  be  taken  to 
preserve  any  back  buds  which  may  appear,  with  the 
view  of  shortening  the  spur  at  the  next  pruning. 

Figs  . — The  plants  in  houses  that  were  closed  in 
November  should  now  be  showing  signs  of  growth  by 
the  elongating  of  the  terminal  bud,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  young  embryo  fruits.  Provided  the  temperature 
is  being  principally  kept  up  by  means  of  fermenting 
materials,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  examine  the 
same  as  to  its  temperature.  Should  the  latter  range 
between  75°  and  80°  some  fresh  material  will  now  have 
to  be  added.  This  should  previously  have  been 
fermented  in  a  heap  in  some  place  from  which  rain 
and  snow  were  excluded.  Syringe  the  plants  once  a 
day  where  fermenting  materials  are  used,  and  twice  a 
day  where  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  means  of 
piping  alone. 

Cucumbers. — The  temperature  at  present  should 
be  kept  up  to  60°  or  65°  at  night,  and  where  the  house 
is  entered  from  an  outside  door,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  go  into  the  house  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  during  frosty  and  inclement  weather,  for  every 
time  the  door  is  opened  there  is  a  rush  of  cold  air  to 
the  interior,  which  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  tender 
foliage.  Little  stopping  will  now  be  required  ;  but  all 
fruits  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use, 
and  superfluous  young  fruit  removed,  so  as  to  ease  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible. 


Apples  and  Pears. — The  fruit  rooms  should  be 
carefully  gone  over  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  remove 
all  decayed  fruit  to  prevent  its  tainting  and  spoiling 
the  rest.  The  sound  fruits  should  be  handled  as  little 
as  possible— in  fact,  if  laid  in  siugle  layers  as  they 
ought  to  be,  scarcely  any  handling  will  be  necessary. 

Forced  Plants. — Continue  to  introduce  fresh 
batches  to  the  forcing  houses,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  supplies  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Azaleas,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Spiraeas  and  such  things. 
H.  P.  Roses  may  also  be  introduced  to  a  house  where 
the  temperature  is  not  kept  very  high.  They  must  be 
brought  on  gradually. 

Kitchen  Garden.— Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather  to  wheel  on  to  the  ground  all  manure,  rotted 
leaves,  old  vegetable  refuse  that  has  been  well  rotted  by 
having  lain  for  some  time,  also  the  ashe3  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  burning  of  wood.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  open  weather  to  prune 
the  bush  and  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  often  planted 
round  the  squares  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  same 
applies  to  fruit  trees  on  walls.  Pruning  cannot 
comfortably  be  carried  on  during  hard  frost  or  snow¬ 
storms,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  execute  such  work  at  that 
time. 

- - 

SHRUBS  FOR  PLANTING  UNDER 

TREES. 

Under  the  spreading  head  of  many  a  fine  old  tree  it  is 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  get  the  grass  to  grow. 
Repeated  sowings  of  seed  and  turfing  dovn  at  last 
convince  the  gardener  that  something  else  must  be 
tried.  This  is  almost  of  a  necessity  the  case  when  the 
branches  sweep  the  ground,  except,  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  the  Birch,  Larch,  Ash,  Hawthorn  and  similar 
subjects  with  small  leaves,  which  only  partly  obstruct 
the  light.  Broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  the  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut,  Plane,  Sycamore,  and  densely  leafy  trees  like  the 
Evergreen  Oak,  Spruces,  Silver  Firs  and  others  have  the 
same  effect.  Single  specimens  of  the  Beech,  Oak,  Elm, 
and  similar  trees  are  not  so  bad,  unless  planted  thickly 
together,  when  of  course  hardly  any  kind  of  vegetation 
can  exist.  In  close  plantations  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance  whether  grass  grows  or  not  ;  but  when 
trees  are  planted  singly  on  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds, 
the  ground  underneath  them  becomes  an  eye-sore  if 
wholty  devoid  of  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lopping  of  the  lower  branches  in  order  to  let  in  the 
light  may  not  always  be  desirable.  In  such  cases  the 
best  expedient  is  to  fork  up  the  ground  lightly,  and 
plant  something  which  will  thrive  sufficiently  in  shade 
to  hide  the  bare  ground. 

Dwarf  or  moderately  tall  subjects  may  be  used 
according  to  fancy  or  circumstances.  For  instance,  a 
clump  of  the  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus) 
under  a  tree  would  appear  quite  natural  and  feel  at 
home,  for  it  is  often  found  growing  naturally  in  copse 
and  thicket,  as  well  as  in  the  most  exposed  and  rocky 
places  on  the  sea-shore,  Under  trees  it  would  form 
compact  bushes  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  Being  a 
native  of  Britain  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be 
grown  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
flattened  branches,  resembling  leaves  and  popularly 
termed  so,  terminate  in  spines,  and  the  tissues  when 
fully  developed,  being  of  a  leathery  character  are  not 
much  troubled  by  animals  of  any  kind  after  they 
become  mature.  The  Double  Tongue  (Ruscus  Hypo- 
phyllum),  although  a  congener  of  the  above,  is 
considerably  different  in  general  appearance,  because 
the  cladodes  or  leaf-like  branches  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long,  thinner  in  texture,  and  more 
leafy.  The  plant  is  also  dwarfer,  not  exceeding  18  ins. 
in  height,  although  more  often  seen  only  12  ins.  high. 
Like  the  Butcher’s  Broom  it  maintains  a  dark  green 
colour  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  but  is  not  much  cultivated  in 
Britain  at  present,  although  introduced  in  1640. 

The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Danre  racemosa)  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  and  closely  allied  to  the  above,  but  is 
taller  and  more  graceful  than  either.  It  is  usually 
seen  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  may  even  reach  a 
height  of  4  ft.  under  favourable  circumstances.  The 
cladodes  are  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  narrow,  and 
of  a  bright  green.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Butcher’s 
Broom,  but  might  be  preferred  by  some.  The  berries 
are  red,  ripening  in  winter,  and  are  borne  in  a  terminal 
raceme,  unlike  those  of  the  Butcher’s  Broom  and  the 
Double  Tongue,  which  spring  from  the  flattened 
branches  in  clusters.  The  name  Alexandrian  Laurel 
has,  no  doubt,  been  applied  from  the  fact  that  some 
authors  supposed  it  to  be  the  plant  with  which  victors 


were  crowned  in  ancient  times.  Laurus  nobilis  was, 
however,  the  subject  used  on  those  occasions. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Ancuba  japonica 
gives  great  satisfaction  as  a  subject  for  planting  under 
trees,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  some  gardeners  prefer 
it  to  Ivy.  A  stock  of  small  plants  may  soon  be 
obtained’ by  taking  cuttings  and  inserting  them  iu  a 
north  aspect  border,  slightly  shaded,  and  treated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  cuttings  of  Cherry  Laurel.  If  put 
in  a  cold  frame  the  chances  are  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  them  would  form  roots.  After  one 
summer’s  growth  the  young  plants  may  be  utilised  for 
covering  bare  spaces  under  trees.  As  growth  is  slow 
for  some  years  they  may  be  planted  thickly,  and 
afterwards  thinned  out  for  planting  elsewhere.  By  the 
use  of  the  knife,  not  the  shears,  they  may  he  kept  low 
and  bushy  for  some  years,  but  if  berries  are  wanted 
the  knife  should  be  withheld.  It  would  be  necessary 
also  to  use  male  and  female  plants  in  the  clump  or 
plantation. 

The  Mahonia  (Berberis  aquifolium)  will  thrive  in 
the  full  sun  or  in  partial  shade,  and  might  be  preferred 
by  some  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Not  only  is  the 
foliage  handsome  at  all  seasons,  but  the  flowers  and 
fruit  are  also  very  ornamental.  For  the  sake  of  foliage 
alone  the  bushes  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  means  of  the 
knife.  This  may  be  done  in  spring  just  before  growth 
commences,  and  after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 

No  pruning  would  be  required  in  the  case  of 
Hypericum  calycinum,  which  grows  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  The  latter  are 
often  of  a  semi-deciduous  character,  consequently  an 
abundance  of  shoots  are  annually  thrown  up  from  the 
rootstock.  The  foliage,  if  it  can  neither  be  considered 
striking  nor  handsome,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
bare  ground,  while  the  yellow  flowers  are  both  large 
and  handsome.  This  species  might  be  more  largely 
utilised  than  it  is  at  present  for  this  purpose.  As  far 
as  culture  is  concerned  it  requires  but  a  minimum  of 
attention  after  the  plantation  has  been  established. 

Recourse  is  often  had  to  Ivy  as  a  subject  to  form  a 
dwarf,  green  carpet  under  trees,  and  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  unless  used  in  moderation 
it  gets  tiresome,  on  account  of  its  sameness  and  lack  of 
variety.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
Ivy,  but  many  of  the  small-leaved  kinds  are  unsuitable. 
The  Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  latifolia)  is  most  commonly 
employed,  but  others  less  gross  in  their  growth  might 
he  utilised,  such  as  the  common  wild  form,  also  H.  H. 
palmata,  H.  H.  digitata,  H.  H.  himalaica,  H.  H. 
dentata  and  others. 

A  dwarf  and  highly  suitable  subject  that  has  been 
comparatively  neglected  of  late  years  is  the  Lesser 
Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor),  which  naturally  grows  in 
shaded  places,  and  even  when  allowed  free  scope  in  a 
wood  or  plantation  thoroughly  monopolises  the  ground, 
forming  a  rich  carpet  of  the  darkest  green.  Plantations 
of  it  under  trees  form  dense  masses,  effectually  keeping 
down  all  weeds.  There  are  variegated  forms,  one 
having  the  leaves  irregularly  margined  with  white,  and 
another  with  yellow.  The  flowers  also  differ  in  colour 
in  different  varieties,  and  all  may  be  planted  separately 
or  in  mixture.  The  Greater  Periwinkle  (V.  major)  has 
much  larger  ovate  leaves  and  large  flowers,  and  there  is 
a  variegated  form.  Both  may  he  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Lesser  Periwinkle. 

- - 

HIBISCUS  SURATTENSIS. 

Many  species  of  Hibiscus  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  hut  at  present  comparatively  few  are  in 
cultivation.  The  subject  of  this  note  was  originally 
introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  1731,  hut  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  has  been  cultivated  continuously 
for  half  of  the  time  since  then  till  the  present  day.  A 
specimen  is  now  flowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  has 
a  long  slender  stem  trained  up  imder  one  of  the  rafters, 
and  deeply  divided  five-lobed  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  common  Passion  Flower  to  some  extent.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  produced  singly  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  along  the  stem,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  inclined  to  branch.  They  are  of 
large  size  and  yellow,  slightly  tinted  with  coppery  red, 
while  a  large  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal 
forms  a  continuous  band  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Besides  the  true  calyx,  there  is  an  outer  one  or  whorl 
of  ten  or  eleven  bracts  of  curious  appearance.  They 
are  stalked,  and  then  expand  into  an  oblong  lamina, 
from  which  subulate,  erect  processes  are  given  off 
The  plant  is  of  annual  duration,  and  the  stems  are 
furnished  with  reversed  prickles,  so  as  to  enable  the 
plant  to  climb  or  scramble  up  amongst  other  kinds  of 
vegetation. 
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Judging  by  Points. 

I  EXCLOSE  you  a  copy  of  a  card  which  I  have  prepared 
for  use  in  judging  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  in  the 
case  of  close  contests  and  keen  competitions  for  valuable 
prizes.  The  judging  is  sometimes  so  very  unsatisfactory 
that  something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  much  needed. 
The  advantages  of  the  card  are  : — (1)  That  exhioitors 
would  at  once  see  their  exact  positions  and  find  out 
their  weak  and  strong  points,  .and  this  would  often 
save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  bad  feeling  between 
exhibitors  and  judges ;  (2)  that  young  exhibitors 
would  see  what  to  aim  at  in  selecting  flowers  for 
exhibition,  and  it  would  also  teach  them  how  to  judge 
correctly  ;  and  (3)  that  a  better  idea  of  the  show  would 
be  conveyed  in  the  newspaper  reports  to  those  who 
cannot  attend,  by  having  the  total  number  of  points 
given  to  each  exhibit.  Also  the  show  of  one  season 
could  be  correctly  compared  with  others,  and  thus  an 
exact  record  of  the  progress  being  made  could  be 
obtained.  —  TV.  P.  Cocker,  Morning  field  Nursery, 
Aberdeen.  [Mr.  Cocker’s  suggestion  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  simple  and  useful.  The  card  sent  is 
intended  for  use  in  a  class  for  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct, 
and  on  it  is  a  diagram  consisting  of  three  rows  of 
squares,  as  Roses  are  usually  shown  in  such  a  com¬ 
petition,  so  that  the  exact  value  of  each  bloom  can  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  number  of  points  awarded 
for  arrangement  and  superior  staging.  It  is  intended 
that  the  card,  when  filled  up,  should  be  left  on  each 
stand,  but  to  that  arrangement  we  think  objection 
may  be  taken,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  if  adopted  in  every  competition  ;  otherwise 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cocker  hasour  warmest  approval. 
—Ed.] 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots. 

Ax  abundance  of  fine  Roses  may  be  obtained  until 
very  late  in  the  season  by  bending  the  strongest  shoots 
of  dwarf  plants  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  securing 
them  with  wooden  pegs,  after  being  pruned  in  the 
spring.  The  shoots  burst  into  growth  close  to  the 
roots,  and  that  portion  which  is  imbedded  in  the  soil 
roots  firmly.  In  early  winter  they  may  be  lifted  and 
replanted  in  rows,  in  ground  well  trenched  and  heavily 
manured,  where  they  grow  strongly  and  flower 
abundantly.  Being  on  their  own  roots  there  is  no 
trouble  with  suckers,  and  frost  does  not  affect  them 
to  the  same  extent  as  those  that  are  budded  or  grafted 
on  stocks.  I  am  prompted  to  make  these  remarks 
from  noticing  the  abundant  inflorescence  on  long  lines 
of  Roses  treated  as  indicated  above,  as  well  as  some 
hundreds  placed  temporarily  in  the  border  last  winter, 
which  flowered  till  late  in  November.  A  Gloire  de 
Dijon  has  done  extra  well.  — A.  P.  Smither,  Carron , 
Stirlingshire, 

Gooseberry  Pruning. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  large  amount  of 
fruit  can  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  Gooseberry  bushes 
thick,  as  some  cultivators  assert.  They  may  obtain  for 
one  season  a  great  quantity  of  green  Gooseberries,  but 
when  size,  quality  and  ripeness  are  considered,  they 
must  be  kept  open  by  pruning  on  the  spur  or  thinning 
system  to  allow  sun  and  air  to  reach  wood  and  fruit. 
It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  bushes  are  improved  by 
annually  removing  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  and  re¬ 
placing  it  by  new.  Lifting  and  replanting  a  portion  of 
the  bushes  every  few  years  reduces  gross  growth,  and 
thereby  produces  fruitfulness. — A.  P.  Smither. 

Nymphsea  stellata  zanzibarensis. 

Ix  a  state  of  nature,  there  are  several  very  distinct 
forms  of  Nymphsea  stellata  in  different  geographical 
regions.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  finest  of 
all  of  them  is  the  variety  N.  s.  zanzibarensis,  introduced 
from  Zanzibar  in  1880,  and  already  pretty  widely 
distributed  in  collections.  It  has  been  flowering  all 
the  summer  and  winter  in  the  "Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew,  and  even  continues  to  produce  flowers  up  till  now. 
In  the  centre  of  the  tank  is  a  brick-built  enclosure,  at 
one  time  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a  large  specimen 
of  Cyperus  Papyrus,  or  the  Paper  Plant  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  This  was  filled  with  good  soil,  and  the 
tubers  of  the  Nymphaea  in  question  inserted  in  it. 
The  result  shows  what  can  be  done  with  Nymphreas 
under  good  treatment.  Even  large  pots  do  not  give 
the  necessary  or  desirable  amount  of  root  room,  as 
the  results  of  this  experiment  have  shown. 


Sweet-scented  Flowers. 

Ix  answer  to  the  request  of  “M.  W.”  (p.  187),  1  send 
the  names  of  a  few  flowers  which  add  to  the  charm  of 
the  garden  by  their  fragrance,  as  well  as  their  beauty. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  I  have  noticed,  amongst  those 
suitable  for  walls  and  screens,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
and  a  deliciously  fragrant  white-flowered  Honeysuckle, 
which  is,  I  think,  Lonicera  fragrantissima.  I  have 
gathered  flowers  of  both  of  these  in  January.  Others 
are  Wistaria  sinensis,  Clematis  montana,  C.  flammula, 
and  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora). 
Amongst  our  hardy  wild  flowers  may  be  found  the 
Mezereon  (Daphne  mezereum),  the  Sweet  Woodruff 
(Asperula  odorata),  and  the  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea 
ulraaria).  In  hardy  perennials  we  have  an  abundant 
choice,  some  of  the  best  being  Sweet  Alyssum,  Sweet 
William,  Sweet  Sultan,  Eremurus  robustus,  the  white 
Musk-scented  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba),  Trollius 
europeus,  Dictamnus  fraxinella  with  its  fragrant 
foliage,  the  common  Musk,  and  the  Winter  Heliotrope 
(Petasites  fragrans),  which  produces  spikes  of  fragrant 
bloom  in  winter,  and  will  thrive  on  banks  or  in 
shrubberies.  Hedges  or  bushes  of  Swestbriar  have  a 
pleasing  effect  in  summer,  and  give  out  a  delightful 
perfume.  Amongst  annuals  and  biennials  I  think  the 
Tobacco  (Hicotiana  affinis),  some  of  the  Evening 
Primroses  (CEnothera),  Stocks,  and  Wallflowers  deserve 
a  place  in  every  garden,  giving  a  double  charm, 
especially  at  evening,  also  Sweet  Peas,  Erysimum, 
Petunias,  and  Mathiola  bicornis.  The  white  Madonna 
Lily  (L.  candidum)  must  not  be  omitted.  L.  auratum 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Day  Lilies 
(Hemerocallis)  are  sweet.  Many  more  might  be  named 
amongst  flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  border  plants,  &c. 
Those  I  have  mentioned  are  nearly  all  half-hardy  and 
hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  generally  in  good  garden 
soil  in  various  positions,  some  under  taller  shrubs  in 
shade,  and  some  will  thrive  in  poor  soil. — T.  0.  M., 
Ealing. 

Primula  obcontca. 

This  is  a  valuable  species  of  Primula,  flowering  as  it 
does  in  the  dull,  sunless  days  of  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Its  delicate  umbels  of  lilac  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely,  and  as  they  are  carried  well  above  the 
foliage,  it  shows  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  late 
this  gem  has  been  a  terror  to  a  great  many  of  the 
gardening  fraternity,  and  I  can  vouch  that  its  effects  are 
very  troublesome  to  those  on  whom  the  malady  takes 
effect.  An  instance  of  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  men  in 
the  garden  here  ;  his  arms  were  covered  with  blotches, 
and  accompanied  with  a  great  heat  in  the  skin.  After 
consulting  a  medical  man  a  cure  was  got  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  and  applied  till  it  finally  disappeared.  A 
strange  thing,  too,  is  that  if  the  man  touches  them  in 
any  way  the  old  symptoms  appear  again.  In  cases  like 
these  no  person  who  is  subject  to  its  bad  effects  should 
in  any  way  touch  the  plant  if  possible.  Propagation 
is  generally  effected  by  seeds  and  dividing  the  old 
plants.  Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  March,  and 
grown  on  liberally  till  they  reach  a  6-in.  pot,  a  size 
which  is  capable  of  growing  nice  plants.  Their 
summer  treatment  consists  in  growing  them  in  a 
cool  frame,  shaded  from  sunshine  at  all  times.  Liberal 
waterings  with  manure  water  will  greatly  assist  them. 
By  the  end  of  September  they  should  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  flower  with  freedom, 
and  well  repay  the  cultivator  all  the  care  bestowed  on 
them. —  TV.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 

Pavetta  borbonica. 

Theee  are  several  plants  in  gardens  of  which  the 
correct  botanical  name  is  doubtful,  including  the 
plant  known  as  Pavetta  borbonica  a  handsome 
ornamental  shrub  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
plant  is  of  more  robust  growth  and  stiffer  habit  than 
the  other  Pavettas  in  cultivation,  which  are  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  their  white  flowers,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  an  Ixora  of  the  same  colour,  but  have 
long  protruded  styles,  whereas  those  of  an  Ixora  are 
included  in  the  tube.  The  leaves  of  the  cultivated 
plant  vary  from  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  in  length,  and  are  of 
a  rich  dark  green  with  a  red  or  crimson  midrib,  and 
are  beautifully  marbled  all  over  with  greenish  yellow 
blotches.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
it  requires  stove  treatment,  and  is  most  ornamental  in 
the  young  state,  bearing  foliage  to  the  pot.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  take  off  and  strike  the  top  when 
the  plant  gets  too  tall,  and  by  doing  so,  the  old  stem 
will  be  induced  to  throw  out  side  shoots,  which  can  in 
their  turn  be  rooted  as  fresh  plants. 


Roses  for  a  Low  Situation. 

Will  some  Rose-growing  reader  of  The  Gap.dexixg 
Would  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  about  twenty  of 
the  best  sorts  of  H.  P.  Roses  to  be  grown  in  beds  as 
dwarfs  in  a  low  situation?  Our  garden,  in  Dorsetshire, 
is  almost  on  the  same  level  as  a  river,  and  the  subsoil 
is  stony  gravel,  the  top  soil  strong  loam.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  H.  P.  Roses,  but  with¬ 
out  success  although  Teas  succeed  grandly  on  low  stone 
walls.  We  are  about  to  try  again  in  another  situation, 
and  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  similarly  situated 
would  name  the  sorts  that  succeed  with  him.  e 
want  them  to  cut  from,  and  for  garden  decoration  and 
not  for  exhibition. — Pock. 

Flowers  as  Christmas  Greetings. 

The  love  of  change  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  hence 
no  wonder  such  a  variety  of  things  are  introduced  for 
use  as  Christmas  greetings.  Christmas  cards  are 
becoming  monotonous,  and  are  not  so  much  appreciated 
as  formerly,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  why  not  use 
flowers  ?  In  these  days  of  cheap  postage  and  quick 
delivery,  a  box  of  flowers  can  be  sent  to  friends  at  a 
distance  at  very  little  cost,  and  what  can  be  more 
suitable,  what  would  be  more  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  not  the  accommodation  to  grow  them  in  winter  ? 
To  the  mistress  of  the  house  a  box  of  bright,  sweet 
flowers  for  her  Christmas  table  would  be  most  joyously 
received — what  more  suitable  for  the  young  man  with 
no  family  cares  than  a  neatly  made  button-hole  flower  ? 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  either  case  the  flowers  would 
cause  the  receiver  to  remember  the  sender  with  quite  as 
much  pleasure  as  would  a  mere  card  which  is  often  put 
on  one  side  as  soon  as  it  comes,  and  is  thought  no  more 
about.  Some  may  ask  what  can  be  had  at  this  season ; 
and  I  reply,  plenty  of  things,  quite  a  wealth  of  flowers 
to  be  found  in  the  markets.  — Con. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  lilac-purple,  and  indivi¬ 
dually  of  no  great  size,  but  they  are  produced  in  large 
bunches  opposite  the  leaves.  There  seems  to  be  no 
particular  flowering  season,  for  so  long  as  the  stems 
grow,  a  succession  of  flowers  is  produced  for  months 
together.  The  leaves  are  finer  and  more  divided  than 
in  several  other  species  in  cultivation,  each  being 
lyrate-pinnatifid,  with  six  or  seven  lobes.  The  plant 
might  best  be  described  as  a  trailer  if  left  to  itself, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  stems  ;  but  when  grown 
in  a  stove,  it  forms  a  suitable  subject  for  training  up 
under  the  rafters.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
from  whence  it  was  originally  introduced  in  1804. 
Plants  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  are  still 
flowering  with  tolerable  freedom,  as  they  have  been 
since  early  spring. 

West’s  St.  Peter’s  Grape. 

This,  although  an  old  variety,  is  nevertheless  a  good 
and  desirable  one  for  late  use.  It  is  often  called  the 
invalid’s  Grape— a  most  appropriate  name.  When 
Black  Hamburgh  is  over  I  know  of  no  other  black 
Grape  so  soft  and  tender  as  is  West’s  St.  Peter  s  ;  the 
flesh  is  soft,  very  juicy  and  thin  skinned,  a  property 
found  in  no  other  of  the  late-keeping  kinds.  It  keeps 
up  till  the  end  of  February.  I  well  remember  many 
years  ago,  when  a  boy  and  serving  under  the  then 
gardener,  Mr.  DawsoD,  at  Rood  Ashton,  a  vinery  that 
contained  many  canes  of  this  kind,  where  it  kept  fine 
till  the  end  of  February.  It  is  a  good  kind  to  plant 
one  or  two  canes  of  in  a  large  early  vinery  where  thick- 
skinned  kinds  will  not  find  favour.  This  variety  forces 
well  with  such  kinds  as  Black  Hamburgh,  and  comes 
in  and  gives  a  good  dish  of  fruit  when  the  Hamburghs 
are  over.  AYe  have  a  A  ine  here  in  our  late  house,  and 
it  is  doing  us  good  service  just  now.  It  is  an  old  one, 
and  should  I  need  to  plant  a  late  house  I  should  always 
have  a  Yine  of  this,  so  well  do  I  think  of  it.— Con. 

Cereus  giganteus. 

Notwithstaxding  the  singularity  of  this  species,  and 
the  interest  attaching  to  it  as  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
or  indeed  of  the  order,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
previously  introduced  to  this  country,  or  at  all  events 
it  has  never  become  established.  In  its  native  habitats- 
it  reaches  a  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  remains 
unbranched,  or  throws  out  a  few  side  shoots  which 
eventually  turn  upwards,  and  grow  parallel  with  the 
main  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  known 
amongst  the  natives  as  the  Suwarrow  or  Saguaro.  The 
stout  columnar  stems  bearing  a  few  branches  near  the 
top  resemble  telegraphic  posts  distributed  amongst  the 
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mountains  and  rocky  places  ;  and  as  they  often  spring 
from  crevices  in  the  hard  rock  it  should  indicate  some 
of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  plant  in  this  country.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  side  issues  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 
That  the  plant  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  at  one  time  or  other  there  can  he  little 
question,  otherwise  the  annual  increment  of  growth 
must  of  necessity  be  small.  1 1  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of 
retaining  a  considerable  amount  of  reserve,  probably 
for  long  periods.  A  flue  sample  of  the  species,  brought 
directly  from  Mexico  last  summer,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Ivew.  The  single  unbranched  stem  is 
about  8  ft.  high,  16  ins.  in  diameter  about  the  middle,  and 
is  fluted  with  numerous  ribs,  some  of  which  run  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  others  fork  into  two  ribs  of  about  equal 
size,  while  here  and  there  new  ribs  are  inserted  or 
intercalated  between  the  others  as  the  stem  increases  in 
length  and  thickness.  The  stem  tapers  a  little  towards 
either  end. 

Planting  out  Salvias. 

Having  read  the  remarks  on  Salvias  in  The  Gardening 
World  for  December  6th,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  best  way  to  grow  them,  in  my  experience,  is  to 
plant  them  in  light  soil,  and  in  a  sunny  position, 
lifting  them  in  the  autumn.  With  careful  treatment 
the  flowers  will  last  twice  as  long  as  those  on  pot-grown 
plants.  I  have  not  known  Salvia  Pitcheri  grow  to  the 
height  mentioned  under  this  method. — F.  T. 

Picea  pungens  argentea. 

It  is  well  known  that  seedlings  of  this  Spruce  vary 
considerably  in  their  tints  of  colour.  A  specimen  of 
the  above  variety,  about  6  ft.  high,  was  shown  in  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap 
Hill,  Woking.  The  shoots  were  thickly  covered  on  all 
sides  with  deeply  glaucous  tetragonal  leaves,  having 
quite  a  silvery  appearance.  A  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded. 

A  New  Whit9  Grape :  Lady  Hutt. 

This  is  a  cross-bred  seedling  obtained  from  Gros  Colmar 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Alicante,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  a  white  sort  obtained  from  two  black  ones. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  when  well  finished,  but  the  flavour  is  quite 
distinct,  the  pulp  being  firm,  rich  and  sweet.  Of 
course,  like  its  parents,  it  belongs  to  the  class  known  as 
vinous  Grapes.  The  berries  are  white,  and  about  the 
size  of  those  of  well-grown  Black  Hamburgh.  A  bunch 
of  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Myles,  gardener  to  Lady 
Hutt,  Appley  Towers,  Ryde,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Vines. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  pestered  with  this— the  worst  of 
all  our  insect  enemies — in  our  vineries.  When  taking 
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charge  here  some  eighteen  months  ago,  I  found  to  my 
dismay  that  the  Vines  in  every  house  had  mealy-bug 
upon  them.  During  last  winter  and  spring  we  tried  to 
clean  them  with  various  mixtures,  and  thought  we  had 
succeeded,  but  when  the  growing  season  came  round, 
there  was  the  enemyas  troublesome  as  ever.  Will  some 
reader  who  has  had  the  same  experience  but  been  more 
successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  bug,  kindly  tell  me  how 
he  went  to  work  ?  I  am  very  loth  to  use  mineral  oil, 
having  seen  several  Vines  killed  through  its  use.  Any 
information  will  oblige  One  in  a  Difficulty. 

- - 

HARDY  CARNATIONS. 

I  AM  very  glad  “  R.  D.”  does  not  hesitate  to  deride  the 
platitudinarian  humbug  so  freely  expressed  just  now 
about  the  hardiness  of  Carnations.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  cultivate  Carnations  in  sheltered  gardens,  in 
high,  dry  soils,  which  are  free  working  and  porous,  also 
well  protected  from  the  depredations  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  to  allow  their  plants  to  remain  out  in  the  open 
ground  all  the  winter  and  call  them  hardy.  If  they 
had  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  stiff  clay 
soil,  where  the  moisture  laid  on  the  surface  instead  of 
passing  rapidly  through  after  rain,  and  especially 
where  heavy  wet  hoar  frosts  prevailed,  they  would 
find  that  Carnation  culture  in  the  open  ground  was 
subject  to  many  failures  and  anxieties,  and  that  the 
wisest  course  after  all,  even  if  old  plants  were  left  to 
take  their  chance,  was  to  house  in  frames  all  rooted 
layers,  until  the  end  of  March  at  least,  and  then  to 
plant  out  into  the  open  ground. 


Only  those  who  have  to  deal  with  Carnations  in  the 
open  in  foggy  areas  can  realise  the  harm  which  is,  done 
to  plants,  even  of  the  hardiest  nature.  When  Violets, 
for  instance,  suffer  so  severely  that  all  the  leaves  are 
destroyed,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  points  of 
Carnations  and  even  of  Pinks  die  off  wholesale  ?  I 
agree  that,  rather  than  yield  to  a  fad  in  favour  of 
hardiness,  it  is  better  to  make  sure  of  the  plants  by 
housing  in  frames,  so  that  the  points  of  the  plants  be 
saved  to  produce  bloom.  Once  the  points  are  destroyed, 
the  bloom  stems  go  also. 

It  may  be  something  to  boast  of,  that  plants  have 
wintered  out  of  doors,  but  it  is  more  to  be  proud  of, 
that  plants  having  had  some  trifling  protection  under 
glass  are  going  to  bloom  well,  whilst  those  left  out¬ 
doors  are  looking  badly.  Some  kinds  may  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  safely,  but  the  risk  is  great,  and  common 
sense  dictates  that  with  our  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  bad  weather  on  Carnations,  we  should  do  our  best 
to  furnish  needful  protection. — A. 

- ->$■*- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GOSSIP. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  old  National  Floricultural 
Society,  namely,  1851-52-53-54,  only  one  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  a  Chrysanthemum — an  incurved 
variety  named  Versailles  Defiance,  raised  and  exhibited 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter.  In  1853,  Mr.  John 
Edwards  gave  in  his  Gardeners'  Almanack  a  list  of  the 
new  florists’  flowers  of  the  year,  but  there  is  not  a 
Chrysanthemum  among  them.  In  1854,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  action  of  tho  old  Stoke  Newington  Society, 
and  the  introduction  of  fine  new  varieties  by  Mr.  John 
Salter  and  others,  a  list  of  twenty-four  varieties  was 
given  iu  the  Gardeners’  Almanack ,  under  the  general 
head  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  list  of  twelve 
Pompons  also.  In  this  list  of  twenty-four  varieties 
appears  Annie  Salter  (which  was  sent  out  about  1847, 
just  previous  to  Mr.  Salter  abandoning  his  nursery  at 
Versailles,  France,  and  settling  himself  at  Hammer¬ 
smith),  Queen  of  England,  Beauty,  and  Phideas,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Annie  Salter,  were  seen 
in  stands  at  the  recent  Centenary  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Up  to  1885,  Beauty  and  Queen  of  England 
were  the  only  two  respectable  back  row  flowers,  the 
yellows  grown  at  that  time  being  small  and  of  a  size 
suitable  for  the  front  row  only. 

A  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  grown 
in  1855  contained  Annie  Salter,  Areguia,  Beauty, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Gluck,  Plutus,  Queen  of  England, 
and  Vista  ;  of  Pompons,  Aurore  Boreale,  Brilliant, 
Bob,  Marabout,  Modele,  President  Decaisne,  and 
Scarlet  Gem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pompons  were 
preferred  in  those  days  for  pot  culture  and  general 
decorative  purposes.  In  this  year  Mr.  Edwards  made 
a  distinct  section  of  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties, 
among  them  being  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  and  Madame 
Goodacre.  In  1860 — thirty  years  ago — Golden  Queen 
of  England  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  being  grown, 
and  the  list  of  Pompon  varieties  had  greatly  increased. 
Going  on  to  1864  there  had  been  put  into  commerce 
Beverley,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Venus; 
Smith  had  raised  the  first,  Davis  the  second  and  third, 
and  Salter  the  fourth.  Then  the  latter  raiser  proved 
very  successful,  and  assisted  by  others,  the  incurved 
varieties  made  rapid  headway,  and  have  continued  to 
do  so  until  this  day.  The  Centenary  edition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  catalogue  gives  a 
list  of  no  less  than  eighty-eight  incurved  varieties  of 
the  “  Golden  Flower.”—  R.  D. 

- - -  — oUl-c-— - 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OP  PLANTS 

IN  CONSERVATORIES.* 

By  Mr.  A.  Wright. 

So  much  depends  on  the  conservatory  itself  as  to 
whether  it  is  adapted  for  keeping  plants  while  in 
flower,  that  a  description  of  a  structure  best  suited  for 
that  purpose  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  here.  It 
will  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  conservatory,  as  we  often  hear  that 
word  applied  to  all  kinds  of  glasshouses,  from  the 
amateur’s  small  greenhouse  in  his  back  garden  to  the 
plant-stoves  and  greenhouses  to  be  found  in  large 
gardens,  as  well  as  to  large  plant-houses,  where  the 
inmates  are  mostly  planted  out  in  specially  prepared 
beds  and  borders.  What  is  now  generally  understood 
by  gardeners  and  those  interested  in  gardens  as  a 
conservatory,  is  a  plant-house_set  apart  for  the  purpose 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im- 
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of  arranging  flowering  and  foliage  plants  that  may  have 
been  grown  in  other  houses,  generally  known  as  feeders, 
and  taken  to  the  conservatory  when  in  flower  or  just 
bursting  forth  into  full  beauty. 

Let  us  hope’our  conservatory  is  not  one  of  the  kind 
that  is  far  too  often  met  with  —  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house  as  an  ornament,  or  placed  in  some 
unsuitable  position,  often  to  cover  a  defect  in  the 
architecture  of  the  house  itself.  Such  houses  I  have 
seldom  found  toTulfil  the  requirements  that  a  good  con¬ 
servatory  ought  to  do.  They  are  generally  too  loft}', 
and  the  front  of  the  house,  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground, 
too  high,  consequently  soft-wooded  plants  soon  become 
drawn  by  being  so  far  from  the  light,  or  they  are  built 
too  heavy,  excluding  too  much  light,  and  the  same 
evil  results  follow.  The  house  best  suited  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  flowering  plants  the  longest  time  in 
perfection  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  running  north 
and  south  for  preference.  The  length  and  width 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  supply  and  demand. 
The  height  of  the  eaves  from  the  ground  should  not 
exceed  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  so  that  the  plants  on  the  side 
stages  will  be  near  the  light,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
growing,  instead  of,  as  in  a  lofty  house,  beginning  to 
fade  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  it. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  a  span-roofed  house 
would  consist  of  a  centre  bed,  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  or  paths,  the  bed  to  be  filled  with 
plunging  material,  such  as  coco-nut  fibre  refuse,  in 
which  to  plunge  all  pots.  This  plan  I  consider 
preferable  to  having  the  plants  placed  out  permanently 
in  a  suitably  prepared  bed,  because,  having  other 
houses  from  which  to  draw  plants  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory,  more  pleasing  changes  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  different  arrangements  the  plants  lend 
themselves  to.  We  thus  do  away  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  sameness  to  be  met  with  in  a  permanently 
planted  bed,  for  however  effectively  the  plants  may 
have  been  arranged  in  the  first  place,  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  seen  day  after  day  throughout  the  year  becomes 
monotonous,  and  its  beauty  overlooked.  The  only 
plants  I  would  have  placed  out  would  be  the  climbers, 
for  training  up  the  rafters  of  the  house.  The  training 
of  climbers  to  the  roof,  and  allowing  them  to  hang 
down  in  festoons,  gives  a  lightness  to  the  house  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done  in  this  way  with]  hanging  baskets  filled  with 
plants  of  a  drooping  nature,  such  as  Ferns,  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
&c.  This  is  a  branch  of  .’gardening  which  I  do  not 
think  gets  the  amount  of  attention  it  deserves. 

Round  the  sides  of  the  house  I  would  have  stages 
about  2  ft.  3  ins.  in  height,  and  about  3J  ft.  in  width. 
The  best  material  for  the  stages  would  be  slate,  and 
this  I  would  cover  with  shell  shingle,  or  with  ashes 
and  soil,  and  plant  with  some  green  trailing  plant, 
such  as  Selaginella  Ivraussiana,  Tradescantia,  Kleinia 
repens  or  Ivy.  This  gives  a  good  groundwork  on 
which  to  arrange  the  plants.  Under  the  side  stages 
would  be  placed  the  hot-water  pipes  for  warming  the 
house,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  enough  piping  to 
heat  the  house  easily  without  having  to  keep  the  pipes 
too  hot,  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  to  do  where  plants 
are  to  be  successfully  grown.  The  space  under  the 
stages  should  be  a  prepared  border  for  the  climbers.  A 
selection  of  plants  for  this  purpose  include  Bignonia 
Cherere,  Cobfea  scandens  var.,  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba, 
Passiflora  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  P.  Comte  Nesselrode, 
Tacsonia  insignis,  P.  Van  Volxemi,  Swainsonia 
Osbornii,  Mandevillea  suaveolens,  Clianthus  magnifies, 
Kennedya  monophylla,  a  few  Fuchsias  and  varieties  of 
the  Tea  Roses.  Climbers  will  well  repay  the  little 
labour  besto  wed  upon  them,  though  possibly  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  with  these  in  a  conservatory,  is  the 
liability  of  their  becoming  iufested  with  insects,  more 
especially  that  plague  to  most  gardens— mealy-bug. 
Here  we  ought  to  use  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
its  finding  a  footing  in  the  house,  or  if  in  to  get  rid  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  surface  of  the  borders  under 
the  side  stages  can  be  covered  with  Selaginella,  and 
Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  do  well  in  such  a  situation,  as 
well  as  many  more  plants  which  can  be  selected  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  as  posssible. 

With  a  house  such  as  I  have  described  for  a  con¬ 
servatory,  half  the  difficulties  often  met  with  in  un¬ 
suitable  houses  are  overcome.  The  conservatory  may 
be  attached  to  the  dwelling  house,  or,  what  is  prefer¬ 
able,  have  a  corridor  connecting  it  with  the  house. 
This  would  often  allow  the  conservatory  to  be  built  in 
a  more  favourable  position  as  regards  light  and  air, 
and  thus  helping  to  prolong  the  flowering  period  of  the 
plants.  Ventilation  is  another  important  factor  to  be 
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considered  in  keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 

I  would  have  the  means  of  admitting  fresh  air  through 
the  wall  opposite  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  thus  get 
warmed  in  cold  weather  before  coming  in  contact  with 
the  plants.  This  will  be  found  a  useful  means  of  giving 
air  during  cold  weather  and  cutting  winds.  The  front 
lights  of  the  house  should  also  be  made  to  open,  as 
well  as  ample  means  of  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  amongst  plants 
in  flower  goes  a  long  way  in  prolonging  the  length  of 
time  a  plant  will  continue  in  bloom,  hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  admitting  air  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
keep  a  little  more  heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  up  the 
desired  temperature.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  at 
all  times  to  prevent  a  strong  current  of  air  passing 
through  the  house,  as  such  is  most  injurious  to  tender 
plants. 

Temperature.  To  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  a 
conservatory  it  is  desirable  that  the  temperature 
should  be  pleasant,  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too 
cold  in  winter.  The  winter  temperature  should  there¬ 
fore  range  from  45°  to  50°  at  night,  allowing  a  rise  of  10° 
or  even  15°  with  the  sun  heat  during  the  day.  During 
the  late  spring  and  summer,  the  night  temperature 
may  he  raised  from  50°  to  55°,  with  a  corresponding 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  during  the  day.  This  will 
enable  us  to  use  many  interesting  and  beautiful  plants 
from  the  stove  and  intermediate  houses,  as  well  as 
from  the  cooler  plant  houses,  to  he  arranged  together, 
and  thus  obtaining  different  arrangements  and  effects 
in  the  house. 

Shading.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  shading  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  blinds  on  rollers 
that  can  be  used  when  wanted,  and  left  off  in  dull 
cloudy  weather.  Thick  shading  of  all  kinds  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Permanent  shading  on  the  glass  has  its 
evils,  but  has  sometimes  to  be  applied  where  roller 
blinds  cannot  be  easily  worked,  but  wherever  they  can 
be  fixed  they  will  be  found  preferable. 

To  keep  the  conservatory  attractive  at  all  times  will 
bejjour  great  aim,  and  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
together.  Having  other  houses  at  our  command  in 
which  to  grow  the  plants,  we  can  manage  to  get  what 
plants  we  require  in  flower  to  fit  in  our  ideas  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Here  let  me  say  one  word  about  the  habit  yet 
too  prevalent  in  a  great  many  places,  of  endeavouring 
to  prolong  the  season  of  different  flowers  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  This  I  consider  a  mistake,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  a  heterogeneous  arrangement  of  plants 
in  the  conservatory,  consisting  of  one  or  two  specimens 
of  all  the  different  things  on  the  place  ;  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  much  the  same 
effect  is  obtained  all  the  year  round.  Now  this  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for  however  beautiful 
and  pleasing  the  effect  obtained,  in  time  it  becomes 
tiring  and  uninteresting.  Rather  let  us  strive  to  get 
large  batches  of  one  kind  of  plant  in  flower  at  one  time, 
so  that  they  will  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  By  this  means  we  can  have  so  many  different 
effects  produced  throughout  the  year  that  it  is  always 
interesting  to  inspect  the  conservatory,  no  matter  how 
often  we  visit  it.  The  old  system  of  arrangement  is 
happily  gradually  giving  place  to  a  more  natural  system. 

I  think  the  groups  of  plants  seen  of  late  years  at 
horticultural  exhibitions,  where  arrangement  for  effect 
was  taken  as  the  leading  feature,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  change  for  the  better;  certainly  they  have 
shown  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  few  kinds  of  plants.  It  is  this  more 
simple  and  natural  system  of  arrangement  that  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  be  carried  out  in  arranging 
plants  in  the  conservatory,  where  bold  groups  of  one 
genera  of  plants  in  flower  can  be  arranged  in  a  ground¬ 
work  of  another  species  of  foliage  plants.  As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  let  me  point  to  the  Gloxinia,  and  see 
the  different  effect  produced  between,  say  a  dozen 
plants  scattered  through  the  house  mixed  with  other 
plants  ;  and  a  group  of  say  100  plants  arranged  in  a 
ground-work  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  with  a  background 
of  Palms  and  other  light  foliage  plants.  Such  a  sight 
has  only  to  be  seen  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of 
the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  grouping  in  quantity 
for  general  effect. 

Our  gardens  are  now  so  rich  in  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  that  we  have  a  great  many  beautiful 
things  that  can  be  prepared  in  large  batches  at  a  time, 
for  grouping  in  the  conservatory  in  this  way.  Their 
arrangement  in  groups,  besides  lending  an  additional 
charm  to  the  conservatory,  gives  a  more  natural 


appearance  to  the  house.  Such  plants  as  I  have 
referred  to,  and  recommend  to  be  grown  in  large 
batches  for  grouping,  would  more  especially  apply  to 
plants  suitable  for  the  arrangement  on  the  side  stages, 
where  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  ground-work  of  dwarf¬ 
growing  plants,  such  as  Ferns  of  different  species  and 
varieties,  Selaginellas  and  a  host  of  other  things 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  row  of  plants  of  a 
drooping  habit  along  the  margin  of  the  stage  next  the 
path,  and  allowed  to  hang  down,  will  greatly  help  to 
relieve  the  stiffness  of  the  side  stages.  Suitable  plants 
for  this  will  be  found  in  Isolepis  gracilis,  Campanula 
isophylla  and  C.  i.  alba,  Tradescantia,  &c. 

The  centre  bed  I  would  devote  to  large  specimen 
plants  of  Palms,  such  as  Kentia  Fosteriana,  K. 
australis,  K.  Canterburyana,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and 
such  Palms  that  have  a  like  elegant  appearance,  also 
specimens  of  other  light  foliage  plants  such  as  the 
Araucarias,  Phormiums,  Aralias,  &e.  These  I  would 
mix  with  specimen  flowering  plants  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Acacias  and  other  specimen  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  as  they  come  into  flower.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  months  these  could  be  considerably 
augmented  by  forcing  hardy  plants  such  as  Lilac, 
Rhododendron,  hardy  Azaleas,  Prunus,  Deutzias, 
Spiraeas,  &c.  The  large  plants  should  be  arranged 
thinly  in  the  centre  bed,  guarding  against  crowding,  and 
between  these  the  space  can  be  filled  in  with  smaller 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  filling  in  so  as  to  hide  all 
pots,  making  the  large  subjects  look  as  if  they  were 
growing  out  of  a  natural  undergrowth.  The  nearer  we 
can  approach  this  natural  system  of  grouping  the  more 
pleasing  will  be  the  effect.  Plants  most  suitable  for 
filling  up  will  be  found  in  Spirpea  japonica,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Calla  rEthiopiea,  Aspidistra  lurida,  and  A.  1. 
variegata.  Ferns  alone  will  be  found  to  give  a  large 
selection  to  choose  from  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  making  a  collection  of  plants  for  this  kind  of  work, 
let  our  choice  fall  on  a  selection  rather  than  a  collection. 
A  collection  may  be  all  very  well  in  a  botanic  garden, 
but  in  our  limited  space  let  our  aim  be  a  selection  of 
the  more  choice  and  showy  flowers,  also  endeavour  to 
grow  the  best  species  and  varieties,  where  the  selection 
of  species  and  varieties  is  necessary  from  the  large 
number  there  may  be  to  choose  from.  Always  keep 
in  mind  that  it  requires  as  much  house-room,  care  and 
attention  to  grow  a  bad  variety  as  it  does  to  grow  a 
good  one,  and  there  is  infinitely  more  pleasure  to  look 
at  a  good  variety  than  there  is  to  look  at  an  inferior 
one.  Perhaps  we  cannot  more  strongly  illustrate  this 
than  point  to  the  difference  in  price  being  paid  for 
a  good  variety  of  an  Orchid,  and  the  price  that  inferior 
varieties  can  be  bought  for.  With  the  ordinary  run  of 
plants  suitable  for  the  conservatory,  the  difference  in 
price  between  good  and  bad  varieties  will  be  found  to 
be  but  trifling. 

In  arranging  the  side  stages  of  the  conservatory, 
small  flowering  plants  will  be  found  the  most  suitable 
for  this  work,  and  fortunately  we  have  plenty  to  choose 
from.  For  this  work  during  the  spring  we  can  have 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and 
Orchids  in  variety.  If  these  are  arranged  on  a  green 
ground-work,  with  a  background  of  light-foliaged 
plants,  frequent  changes  can  be  carried  out.  Always 
avoid  crowding,  but  see  that  the  bare  stages  are  not 
exposed  to  view.  Besides  lightness  of  effect,  let  us  also 
aim  at  the  combination  of  colours  in  the  arrangement, 
as  that  adds  considerably  to  the  harmonious  whole. 
In  the  arrangement  during  the  summer  months  most 
of  our  stove  and  intermediate  plants  can  be  used,  and 
which  will  give  us  still  a  greater  variation 
- - - 

TRITOMA  UVARIA. 

I  noticed  during  the  late  summer  months  that  fine 
and  showy  spikes  of  this  grand  late-flowering  plant  were 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  stands  of  cut  blooms 
during  the  end  of  August  and  the  month  of  September. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant  as  some  have  supposed, 
for  it  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
nearly  150  years  ago,  and  though  it  has  found  its  way 
into  many  gardens,  and  is  valued  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  late-flowering  hardy  plants,  there  are  yet 
many  gardens  in  which  it  might  find  a  place  with 
advantage.  The  plant  forms  a  large  dense  bush,  with 
long  grass-like  leaves,  and  throws  up  flower  stems  of 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  forming  at  the  top  a  spike 
from  1  ft.  to  14  ft.  of  closely-arranged  scarlet  and  yellow 
tube-shaped  blossoms.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend  any  one  having  some  good 
clumps  to  take  a  little  care  of  them  during  severe 


frosts,  and  my  reason  for  that  is  that  I  well  remember 
at  the  time  of  the  very  hard  frost  of  1859  and  1860, 
much  injury  was  done  to  Tritoma  uvaria  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  probably  because  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  was  iu  the  soil.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  wet — 
excessive  wet  during  the  winter — is  a  cause  of  decay  ; 
and  when  hard  frost  and  wet  combine,  the  harm 
worked  is  no  doubt  greater. 

When  old  John  Dobson,  the  founder  of  the  once 
famous  Isle  worth  Pelargonium  Nurseries,  was  living, 
he  used  to  make  a  great  feature  of  the  Tritoma,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  the  talk  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Mr.  Dobson  used  to  take  the  trouble  of 
lifting  his  plants  in  the  month  of  October,  dividing 
them,  putting  them  into  good-sized  pots  with  plenty 
of  drainage,  and  wintering  them  in  a  deep  cold  frame, 
while  if  the  outer  leaves  were  broken,  though  green, 
stakes  were  placed  to  the  plants,  the  leaves  being 
carefully  tied  up  to  them.  Mr.  Dobson  always  held 
that  this  plan  proved  a  great  protection  to  the  hearts 
of  the  plants  during  winter.  No  water  was  given  for 
a  week  or  two.  A  few  mats  were  placed  on  the  frame 
during  very  severe  weather,  and  then  in  March  they 
were  planted  out  in  the  open  where  they  were  to 
flower.  The  plant  does  well  in  a  rich  yellow  loam,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
a  garden  soil.  It  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  mingling 
with  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  &e. — D.  E. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

When  severe  weather  occurs,  such  as  we  have  recently 
experienced,  hard  firing  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  many 
places  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperatures,  and  the 
houses  very  soon  begin  to  smell  unwholesome  for  plant 
life,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  more  frequently  syringe 
the  stages  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  also  the 
brickwork  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  by 
which  means  a  healthier  atmosphere  may  be  obtained, 
though  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cause  an  amount 
of  steam  by  wetting  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Houses  are  constructed  now  on  so  much  better 
principles  than  formerly  for  Orchid-growing  that  worry 
and  care  on  behalf  of  their  contents  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  but  there  are  numberless  places  in  which 
these  plants  are  grown  in  houses  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  where  the  piping  was  adequate  for  the  original 
purposes  of  the  house,  but  now  has  to  be  heated  to 
boiling  pitch  to  keep  up  the  temperature  these  are 
the  places  which  need  extra  dampings  to  keep  up  a 
genial  atmosphere,  though  it  is  far  better  to  have  a 
good  amount  of  piping  giving  off  a  gentle  warmth  than 
half  the  quantity  heated  up  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Rockeries,  with  Ferns  and  other  plants  growing 
thereon  inside  the  houses,  are  very  helpful  in  giving  off 
moisture  gradually,  and  any  vacant  spaces,  instead  of 
being  cemented  or  tiled  over,  will  be  put  to  good 
account  by  being  planted  in  this  way.  Selaginellas, 
Tritonias,  Tradescantias,  Cyrtodeira  fulgens,  Pileas,  &c., 
are  all  useful  plants  in  promoting  the  health  of  the 
occupants  proper.  Ventilation  by  means  of  the  bottom 
ventilators  is  far  best  during  very  cold  weather,  unless 
the  houses  are  lofty  and  the  roof  ventilators  are  a  safe 
distance  away  from  the  plants,  in  which  case  a  little 
chink  open  will  do  no  harm. 

Plants  in  small  hanging  baskets,  and  those  on  bare 
blocks  will  want  frequently  looking  at  during  hard 
weather,  for  I  find  that  with  the  extra  firing,  many  of 
them  get  as  dry  as  during  the  summer  months,  because 
then  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
the  blinds  are  used  overhead.  Present  temperatures  : 
East  Indian  house,  65°  day,  60°night  ;  Cattleya  house, 
60°  day,  55°  night  ;  cool  house,  50°  day,  45°  night. — 
W.  P. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Maynardi. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  purpuratum 
fertilised  with  C.  Spicerianum.  The  leaves  are  short 
and  broadly  oblong,  marbled  somewhat  with  deep 
green  on  a  lighter  ground.  The  scape  is  about  8  ins. 
long,  and  one-flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  strongly 
revolute  at  the  sides  in  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  case 
of  C.  purpuratum,  white  with  a  deep  purple  mid-rib, 
suffused  with  rosy  veins  almost  all  over  the  lower 
half,  and  greenish  at  the  very  base.  The  petals  are 
undulated  on  the  upper  edges,  greenish  at  the  base, " 
closely  spotted  with  purple,  and  purplish  on  the  apical 
portion,  with  whitish  edges.  The  lip  is  brownish 
purple  and  the  reniform  staminode  is  of  a  deep  violet- 
purple.  It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
last,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit, 
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Cypripedium  hybridum  Pollettianum. 

This  hybrid  was  obtained  from  G.  ealophyllum,  ferti¬ 
lised  with  C.  oenanthum  superbum.  The  leaves  are 
oblong-elliptic,  somewhat  marked  with  dark  green  on 
a  lighter  ground,  and  6  ins.  long.  The  upper  sepal  is 
roundly  elliptic,  and  marked  all  over  the  lower  portion, 
except  the  sides,  with  black  spots  in  lines,  and  suffused 
with  purple  towards  the  sides,  which,  as  well  as  the 
apex,  are  white.  The  petals  are  spathulate-oblong, 
spotted  with  purple  on  the  lower  half,  and  brownish 
upwards.  The  lip  is  deep  brownish  purple,  and  the 
obreniform  staminode  is  of  a  soft  rosy  purple.  It  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co..  St.  Albans,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  on  Tuesday  last. 

Cypripedium  Osbornii. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  superbum,  fertilised  with  C.  Spicerianum. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  deep  sub-glaucous  green. 
The  scape  is  deep  purple,  villous,  and  in  the  plant 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  T. 
Osborne,  The  Grove  Gardens,  Teddington,  was  twin 
flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate-elliptic,  large, 
suffused  and  lined  with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and 
having  a  deep  purple  midrib.  The  petals  are  spathulate 
and  shining  brown,  with  a  dark  midrib  and  a  yellow 
edge,  and  is  somewhat  yellowish  at  the  base  and 
dotted  with  purple.  The  lip  is  very  large  and  deep 
brownish  purple,  and  the  staminode  is  reniform  and 
purple,  with  a  deep  green  centre.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  O'Brieniana. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Cattleya  are  clavate,  3  ins. 
to  5  ins.  lung,  and  bear  one  or  two  ovate  or  oblong, 
deep  green,  leathery  leaves  at  the  top.  The  oblong- 
elliptic  spreading  sepals  are  of  a  delicate  pink,  while 
the  petals  are  ovate,  shortly  clawed,  and  of  the  same 
colour.  The  lip  is  strongly  three-lobed,  with  the  tube 
covering  the  column  at  the  base  only  ;  the  lateral  lobes 
are  triangular  and  somewhat  paler  than  the  sepals  and 
petals,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  strongly  reflexed  at 
the  sides,  marginate,  denticulate  round  the  apex,  with 
three  median  purple  lines,  some  rosy  purple  side  veins 
and  a  pale  yellow  claw.  The  column  is  white.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday. 

Cymbidium  giganteum  Tracyanum. 

The  flower-stem  of  this  plant,  as  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Amyand 
Park  Road,  Twickenham,  was  3|  ft.  long,  bearing 
sixteen  fine  flowers  and  half-opened  buds.  The  sepals 
are  large,  lanceolate,  and  bright  yellow,  with  numerous 
bright  brown  lines  running  throughout  their  length. 
The  petals  are  lanceolate,  and  much  smaller,  but 
similarly  coloured.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  of  great  size, 
with  deep  brown  lines  on  the  lateral  lobes  ;  the  middle 
lobe  is  revolute,  strongly  undulated  on  the  sides,  and 
spotted  with  tawny  brown  on  a  clear  yellow  ground. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Lyelia  Goldieana. 

The  scapes  of  this  Orchid  are  slightly  compressed  or 
nearly  round,  and  bear  small  bracts  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  L.  autumnalis,  while  the  flowers  have  less 
acuminate  and  hardly  revolute  perianth  segments.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate,  acute,  and  deep  rose,  while  the 
petals  are  elliptic  and  deep  rosy  purple.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  with  the  lateral  lobe  ovate  and  of  a  pale 
rose,  while  the  terminal  lobe  is  elliptic  and  intense 
purple.  The  median  ridge  is  yellow,  with  three  raised 
purple  lines.  A  fine  specimen  was  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  Tuesday  by  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester,  and 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

L/elia  Tresederiana. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  obtained  from  Laelia  crispa 
superba  and  Cattleya  Loddigesii.  The  stems  are 
clavate,  3  ins.  to  9  ins.  long,  and  bear  one  or  two  oblong 
leathery  leaves,  3  ins.  to  9  ins.  long.  The  lanceolate 
sepals  are  small  and  pale  blush  or  almost  white,  and 
the  ovate  sepals  are  slightly  undulated  at  the  edges  and 
blush  coloured.  The  lip  is  strongly  convolute  over  the 
column,  and  white  in  the  lower  part.  The  edges  of  the 
lateral  and  middle  lobes  are  undulated.  The  terminal 
lobe  is  closely  reticulated  with  deep  purple,  and  the 
throat  is  yellow  marked  with  pale  purple  lines.  The 
column,  is  large,  white,  trigonous,  and  lies  on  the  lip  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  'it  when  shown  by  T. 
Statter,  Esq.,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Royal  Horticultural.— Dec.  9th. 

As  far  as  flowering  plants  are  concerned  the  chief  dis¬ 
play  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  consisted  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  double  Chinese  Primulas  and  Orchids. 
Grapes,  Onions,  and  preserved  fruit  were  also  dominant 
features  at  a  very  poor  meeting.  A  Silver  Floral  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  for  three  stands  of  cut  flowers  of-Pelargoniums 
done  up  in  large  and  showy  bunches.  One  of  the 
stands  consisted  wholly  of  Souvenir  de  Mirande, 
and  another  of  F.  V.  Neulans,  the  latter  being  a 
brilliant  salmon-scarlet,  with  two  white  blotches  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  petals.  Other  fine  sorts  wereCannell’s 
Favourite,  King  of  Purples,  Lady  Reed  and  Rev. 
Harries. 

They  were  backed  up  with  Adiantum  Farley- 
ense  and  Grevillea  robusta.  The  firm  also  showed 
some  Celosias.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  a  group  of  double  Chinese 
Primulas,  consisting  of  the  old  Alba  Plena,  other  white 
varieties,  and  a  double  pink  sort.  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  showed  some  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  a  dwarf,  late,  white 
sort. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer  showed  Picea  pungens,  P.  p. 
glauca,  P.  p.  argentea,  and  some  fine  Cedars.  A 
trained  specimen  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley.  Two  varieties  of  Cyclamen,  with 
ten  segments  to  the  flowers  instead  of  the  normal  five, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Farnham 
Royal.  Blooms  of  a  perpetual-flowering  Pink  were 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton.  A 
patent  tree  pruner  was  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Coppin  k 
Sons,  Addington,  Surrey,  and  was  commended. 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  consisting  largely  of  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  hybridum  Pollettianum, 
C.  h.  Maynardi,  C.  h.  Orpheus,  C.  h.  Alcides,  and 
C.  h.  Castleanum.  The  beautiful  Cattleya  O’Brieniana 
was  also  shown  by  the  same  firm.  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy, 
Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  exhibited  a  fine 
variety  of  Cymbidium  giganteum  named  Tracyanum. 
T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  showed  Lielia  Goldieana, 
a  form  allied  to  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  as  well 
as  a  hybrid  named  L.  Tresederiana.  The  former  was 
highly  coloured  and  showy.  Mr.  Walters,  Hampstead 
Heath,  showed  Oncidium  Forbesii  maculatum.  A 
hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C.  Osbornii  was  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Osborne,  The  Grove  Gardens,  Teddington.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  G.  N.  Peppin, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Currey),  Milford  Hill,  Salisbury, 
for  a  fine  piece  of  Lselia  anceps  carrying  thirty  spikes 
and  fifty-eight  flowers.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  also  awarded  to  T.  A.  Gledstanes,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Denison),  Manor  House,  Gunnersbury,  for  a  piece 
of  Coelogyne  barbata  carrying  seven  flower  scapes. 
^Iessrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  pan  of 
the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Niobe  and  a  piece  of 
Cyp.  H.  Ballantine,  both  showing  their  affinity  to  the 
beautiful  C.  Fairieanum.  C.  Medeia,  a  hybrid 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  hirsutissimum,  was 
also  shown  by  this  firm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Hazell, 
The  Rosery,  West  Worthing,  for  an  exhibit  of  Grapes, 
consisting  of  six  baskets  of  Alicante,  five  of  Gros  Colmar, 
and  one  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  A  collection  of 
Onions  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury, 
including  a  large  heap  of  Ailsa  Craig,  some  Rousham 
Park  Hero,  Anglo-Spanish;  Cocoa  Nut,  &c.  Messrs. 
T.  Beach  k  Sons,  Ealing  Road  Gardens,  Brentford, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  jams,  and  bottled  Plums, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  showed  a  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple,  7  lbs. 
12  ozs. ,  another  of  6  lbs.  4  ozs.,  and  some  Apples. 
Mr.  James  O’Brien,  Ilarrow-on-the-Hill,  exhibited  some 
samples  of  the  best  Jamaica  Oranges.  Mr.  G.  Wythes 
showed  some  Round  Victoria  Spinach  in  fine  condition, 
and  also  some  Cheltenham  Green-top  Beet.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  k  Sons,  Chelmsford,  showed  some  Apples 
named  Saltmarsh  Wonder.  Some  good  samples  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple  were  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Dixon,  Grove  Road,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  A  black 
Grape  named  Scarborough  Seedling,  and  closely  re 
sembling  Gros  Colmar,  was  shown  by  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Company,  The  Vineyard,  Garston, 
Liverpool. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 


Cattleya  Pseudo-bulbs  Rotting.  — Novice :  We  have  spent 
some  time  in  examining  the  specimens  sent  ns,  hut  fail  to  find 
direct  evidence  of  their  having  heen  attacked  hy  fungi  as  visually 
considered,  or  of  animal  pests.  Some  of  the  lower  organisms  of 
the  nature  of  bacteria  were  there  in  plenty,  hut  it  seemed  they 
were  accompaniments  of  decay.  The  growths  you  sent  us  were 
all  young,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  had  heen  killed  hy  a 
low  temperature,  probably  accompanied  hy  a  moist-  atmosphere. 
When  growth  is  being  made  at  this  season  of  the  year,  not  only 
hy  Orchids  but  various  other  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  otherwise  the  young  leaves 
especially  suffer  in  a  short  time. 

Chrysanthemum  Blooms. — Omega :  It  all  depends  upon  how 
the  plants  have  heen  gvown,  whether  the  blooms  are  large  or 
small,  whether  chemical  manures  have  heen  used  or  not  in  their 
culture,  on  general  treatment,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Large  blooms  keep  for  the  shortest  time,  as  a  rule,  whether  left 
on  the  plants  or  not.  The  great  point  is  to  avoid  damping. 
Flowers  grown  of  small  size,  as  they  are  for  market  purposes, 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  three  weeks  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a  dwelling  room  where  a  fire  is  lighted,  at  least  occa¬ 
sionally,  during  cold  and  wet  weather.  Large  blooms  can  be 
kept  in  equally  good  condition  for  that  length  of  time  if  they 
are  put  in  water  singly  or  prevented  from  touching  one  another. 
They  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  period  on  the  plants,  provided  the 
weather  is  cool  and  dry.  So  you  see  it  all  depends  upon  the' 
weather  and  manner  of  treatment. 

Frost. —  IF.  Taylor:  We  cannot  make  out  from  your  note 
whether  your  thermometer  indicated  25  of  frost  or  only  7  , 
but  we  presume  it  was  the  former.  The  frost  was  very  severe 
in  places  in  the  home  counties  about  the  same  date,  hut  was 
not  general  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  See  note  on  p.  228. 

Hailstorm  Insurance. — Devonshire  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  office  insures  greenhouses  against  hailstorms. 

Names  of  Plants. — •/.  Crook:  The  Cotoneaster  is  C.  rotundi- 
folia  ;  the  other  is  a  garden  form  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
but  as  the  varieties  are  numerous,  and  have  neither  heen 
described  nor  recorded  in  botanical  form,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  varietal  name  except  where  a  collection  of  them  is  grown. 
J.  Charlton :  No.  2  is  William  Holmes  ;  but  we  cannot  undertake 
to  name  Chrysanthemums,  the  varieties  are  too  numerous. 
Omega:  The  Fern  is  a  rather  distinct  form  of  Asplenium 
Adiantum  nigrum.  William  Dalgarne  :  Maxillaria  picta. 

Rats.— James  Gillies:  Get  some  fresh  gas  tar  and  pour  a  little 
into  all  their  holes  and  runs  that  you  can  find,  and  they  will 
soon  desert  the  place. 

Removing  Fruit  Trees.  — -  Devonshire  :  A  tenant  can 
remove  all  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.,  grown  for  sale  in  nursery 
rows,  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  but  uuless  he  lias  au 
agreement  to  that  effect,  we  doubt  if  he  can  remove  trees 
planted  to  produce  fruit  for  sale.  Tour  letter  is  not  clear  as  to 
an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  though  you  took  the  land  for 
fruit  growing,  and  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  consult 
a  local  solicitor. 

Communications  Received.— S.  C.— E.  R.  0.— J.  S. — F.  L.— 
W.  W.  &  S.-J.  W.— W.  O.-J.  H— W.  N.— M.  C.  B. 

- — - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Yadc 
Mecum  and  Seed  Catalogue  for  1S91. 

Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. — New  and  Select 
Chrysanthemums. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  8th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  owing  to  bad 
light  very  little  business  was  done  in  agricultural  seeds 
at  to-day’s  market.  New  English  Red  Clover  offers 
freely,  hut  being  small  in  grain,  buyers  hold  off. 
Alsike  is  in  good  request  at  extreme  prices.  “White 
Clover  and  Trefoil  steady. 

- - 

OQVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  1  \th. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms .. 

4  0 

s 

0 

Nareiss,  Paper  white 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

(French)  doz.  bchs. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

0 

2 

0 

- (English),  bun.  1 

0 

1 

G 

Chrysanthemum, 

Poinsettias,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9  0 

12  blms. 

1 

0 

3  0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  . 12  bchs. 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0 

6 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

o 

6 

6  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms. 

4 

0 

6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6 

2 

0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  Red . per  doz. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

doz.  sprays 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  4 

0 

6 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis. 

o 

0 

6 

0 

Violets  (Fnch.).Parme 

MaidenhairFern,l-2bns.4 

0 

9 

0 

per  bunch 

2 

6 

3 

C5 

Marguerites,  12  bun. 

3 

0 

H  0 

- dark  . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Mignonette  ..12  bun. 

3 

0 

6  0 

—  English. .doz.  bun. 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12spys. 

0  6 

1 

6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 

0  6 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet, 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair  1  9 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary . 1  0 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 2  0 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  0 d.)  .  1  6 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

3  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  0 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice-named  large-fl'oweiing  Clematis .  2  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  0 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 5  0 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  ...  ...  ...10 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ...  2  6 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ..  ...  .  2  6 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  .  .  2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maiden-hair) . 1  9 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1  9 

.25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 2  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40,  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c.  16 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &e . 3  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOd.) .  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solannms . 2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . .  .  Id 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self  clinging  . 2  0 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  plants  . . 1  9 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  .  2  6 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  .  1  9 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  .  1  6 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft .  2  6 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  variegated,  &c., 

all  distinct  . 16 

6  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  .  2  0 

6  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 1  6 

3  Crassula  jasminiseflora,  sweet  scented  .  1  6 

6  Foliage  Begonias  (Rex),  handsome  leaves  .  2  0 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6 d.) .  1  6 

6  Named  Perennial  Phlox  .  1  6 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,' suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  3  6 

6  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  .  1  6 

3  Dracaena  indivisa  . 1  4 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 2  0 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white .  •••  ...  1  6 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya  ...  1  6 
12  Violets  for  winter  blooming,  6  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . ■ .  2  0 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  fine  bulbs  .  2  0 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  lid.)  . 1  6 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong  ...  2  0 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.)  2  0 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours . 2  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  .  2  0 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  hardy  perennials,  named  . 5  0 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 2  3 

6  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy . 2  0 

6  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering .  1  6 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern .  1  6 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  . 2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses  .  .  2  0 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  . 2  6 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 2  0 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 16 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers  .  2  6 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  .  .  16 

6  Border  Carnations,  best  named  varieties  .  2  6 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns,  finest  Berlin  .  1  6 

12  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  named  sorts . 4  0 

12  White  Gladioli,  “The Bride”  . 1  6 

12  Scarlet  „  “  Brenehleyensis  ”  .  2  0 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  he  selected  from  this  advertisement 
for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  Cd.  in  value.  Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise¬ 
ments  front  page. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

POOL  GREENHOUSE  FERNS  that  will 

Nf  grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  6 d. 
(Nephrodium  Molle,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  &c.),  free.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

T  OYELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for 

-1— I  10-3.  ;  50  for  5s.  Gd.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Rex 
variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  Pd.  doz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application.— PI.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

EKICA  HYEMALIS,  strong  plants  of  this 

lovely  Heath,  6  for  2s.  9d.  ;  5s.  doz.,  carriage  paid. 

Marechal  Niel  Roses  in  pots,  4  to  5  ft..  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  3  for  4s.  t 
6  for  7s.  Palms  in  pots,  1 J  to  2  ft.  high,1;  fine  plants  3  for  7s,  ; 
2s,  6 d.  each,  package  free,— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

YDRaNGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the 

best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 

3  for  Is.  Gd.  ;  4s.  doz.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6for  2s., 
carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

Extraordinary  roses,  31  to  5  feet 

high,  very  vigorous  (Marechal  Niel.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  &c.l,  Is.  3d.  each. 

6  for  6s.  ;  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis, — H.ENGLISH,  Clevedon. 

DWARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (B.  Roths¬ 

child,  A.  Diesbaeh,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Jean  Soupert,  Ac.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  5s.  Gd.,  carriage 
paid.  Dwarf  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Red  Gloire,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Homere,  M.  Berard,  &c.), 

6  for  4s.;  7s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis. —  H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

p HRYSAFTHETIOMS  in  5-inch  pots,  strong 

KJ  plants  for  winter  flowering,  12  assorted  and  named  for  6s.^ 

25  for  10s. — H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 


H- 


Evergreen  oaks,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  9s.  doz.  Euonymus,  14  to  2  ft.,  5s. 
doz.  Laurustinus,  5s.  doz,  Poplars,  4  to  6  ft,  highi  2s.  Gd.  doz. 


Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.  doz.- 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


-IT.  ENGLISH, 


/CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS.— Assorted  boxes 

with  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,  and  5s.  each.  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  Gd.,  or  10s.  Gd. ,  carriage  paid, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note.— H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  fine  strain,  12 

assorted,  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s. ;  100,  20s.,  carriage 
paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


VEITCH’S 


JA8.  VEITGH  4  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


T  AING’S  COLLECTION  IS  UNSUR- 

J — J  PASSED.  Strong  Cuttings  are  now  being  supplied, 
and  Orders  booked  for  Stiong  and  Healthy  plants  in  February 
next.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

JOHN  Xi-BLINTG  &.  SONS, 

Begonia  Specialists  and  Nurserymen, 

FOREST  HILL,  ®.E. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

CN  ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

ARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

NITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Baiham,  S.W. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  22nd.  —  Final  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  December  23rd. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


SEED  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1891, 

Containing1  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  of 
the  SEASON, 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Cus¬ 
tomers.  Anyone  not  having  received  the 
same,  a  duplicate  copy  will  immediately 
be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  254. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


i  Ip  Hinjitf 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  mil,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr*.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm,  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  AND  GUIDE 

before  purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  The  List  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
contains  some  Novel  and  Unique  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is  not  a  long  list,  containing 
every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue, 
but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made  up  from  the  advice  of  the 
largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur  growers  in  the  country. 
Ready  about  middle  of  December,  aLd  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
all  my  Bulb  friends,  or  to  any  others  on  applic  tion. 

My  Stock  of  Seeds  will  all  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest 
strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality,  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  in  the  country ;  and  the  packets,  as  a  rule,  will  contain 
many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the  same  priced 
packets.  Any  seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  do  not 
germinate  under  fair  and  proper  treatment  will  be  replaced  free 
of  charge. 


GRAND  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  — 4cZ.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ; 
or  sent  post  free,  1  brick,  9 d. ;  3  bricks,  Is.  Sd.  ;  6  bricks, 
2s.  9<Z. 

BEST  WHITE  RAFFIA  GRASS,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb,  ;  2  lb.,  Is.  Gd.  ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  Gd.  per  lb. 

I  have  now  a  choice  shipment  of 

Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  he  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices  :  About  9  ins.  round,  Gd.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9<f.  each,  7s.  Gd.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 


TERMS:— STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
lCs.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 


/Christmas  Trees.  —  The  dressing  of  a  Fir 
tree  with  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of 
ornaments,  bonbons  and  candles  still  holds  its 
pride  of  place  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
popular  of  domestic  methods  of  celebrating  the 
Christmas  Festival.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
this  pretty,  old  custom  still  clusters  about  our 
Christmas  associations.  There  is  now  such  a 
wondrous  wealth  of  beauty,  colour,  and  var¬ 
iety  of  material  and  of  form  in  the  festive 
toys  and  ornaments,  that  without  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  dense  greenery  that  any  good 
Spruce  Eir  affords,  much  of  the  charm  incid¬ 
ental  to  these  elements  would  be  lacking. 

Given  a  household  well  provided  with  this 
world’s  goods,  the  rooms  of  the  habitation 
effectively  dressed  with  richly  berried  Holly 
or  the  interesting  klistleto,  and  a  fine,  rich 
green  Fir  as  a  Christmas  tree  forming  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature,  then  are  found  elements 
which  bring  the  garden  and  the  wood,  as  it 
were,  into  the  house,  and  cause  us  to  feel  that 
nature  is,  amidst  all  the  artificiality  of  our 
surroundings,  still  with  us.  But  the  provision 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  Christmas  trees  also 
offers  matter  for  congratulation,  because  they 
are  of  horticulture,  and  help  the  nursery  trade. 
Probably  many  more  elegant  trees  than  are 
those  of  the  Spruce  Eir  may  be  found  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  spruce  is  available  to  all 
because  of  its  cheapness,  and  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  produced. 

A  gaily  dressed,  well-grown  Fir  tree  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Christmas  objects, 
and  still  “  fetches  ”  the  little  ones  as  heartily  as 
did  the  Christmas  tree  of  our  youth.  Immense 
quantities  of  these  Firs  are  employed  as 
Christmas  trees,  large  and  small,  and  rarely  is 
the  supply  not  found  to  he  equal  to  the 
demand. 

{Christmas  Fruits  — With  our  market  teem- 
^  mg  with  wondrous  supplies  of  fruits  for 
the  coming  festive  season,  we  have  to  deplore 
the  fact  that  our  part  of  those  supplies  is 
after  all  so  small.  When  we  are  asked  some¬ 
times  by  foolish  people  to  impose  duties  on 
foreign  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  home  produc¬ 
tion,  we  wonder  Iioav  much  or  how  little  such 
persons  know  of  or  understand  our  foreign 
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fruit  trade.  Did  we  now  adopt  their  advice 
we  should  see  the  present  great  abundance,  in 
which  even  the  poorest  can  share,  literally 
converted  into  dearth,  a  great  trade  paralysed, 
and  thousands  of  active  traders  reduced  to 
want  and  beggary. 

Millions  of  homes  will  this  Christmas-time 
be  made  joyous  and  happy  because  of  the 
wealth  of  foreign  fruit  we  have  sent  us,  and 
of  its  consequent  cheapness.  Did  we  stop 
this  supply,  what  could  we  do  to  replace  it  at 
home  1  Practically,  very  little  more  than  is 
done  now — and  our  winter  supply  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean,  especially  when  sparse 
cropping  seasons  prevail.  Wre  have  generally 
a  cold,  cheerless  climate,  and  it  is  against 
that  climate,  rather  than  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  which  home  growers  have  to  contend. 

Our  markets  now  are  flooded  with  Oranges, 
Grapes,  Nuts,  Bananas,  and  other  fruits  from 
warm  climates,  which  we  cannot  possibly 
produce  for  general  consumption,  and  foreign 
Apples  rule  now  in  the  markets,  because 
our  home  stocks  are  exhausted.  In  the  case 
of  preserved,  tinned,  or  candied  fruits,  we  can 
pretty  well  hold  our  own,  as  Mr.  Beech  has 
so  well  shown  ;  but  even  much  of  the  fruit 
so  employed  has,  when  crops  fail  at  home, 
to  be  obtained  from  abroad.  Looking  over 
the  rich  abundance  now  seen  everywhere  in 
shops  and  markets,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  foreign  importations. 


ogs. — Dense  fog  seems  to  be  a  by-no-means 
unusual  accompaniment  to  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Cattle  Show  rveek.  In  any  case,  the 
numbers  of  rural  dwellers  who  have  come  to 
London  of  late,  must  have  realised  that  fog 
was  here  of  a  peculiarly  tangible  nature, 
something  that  might  be  felt  and  almost  eaten. 
Certainly,  if  we  do  not  take  fog  into  our 
stomachs,  we  do  into  our  lungs,  and  a  bad 
ingredient  it  is  for  humanity.  The  recent 
spell  of  fog — one  of  the  most  continuous  and 
densest  which  we  have  of  late  experienced — 
has  afforded  the  Fog  Sub-Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  aided  by  its  Government 
subvention,  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
prosecute  its  inquiry  into  the  real  nature  and 
elements  of  fog,  especially  in  relation  to 
plant  life. 

Interesting  as  may  be  the  result  of  this 
inquiry,  still  we  should  greatly  prefer  one 
into  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  fog 
altogether.  What  seems  to  be  obvious  is  that 
fogs,  at  least  in  the  metropolitan  area,  have 
of  late  increased  both  in  frequency  and  in 
density.  That  ordinal’}7  fog  vapours  can  ever 
be  entirely  disposed  of  is  naturally  impossible 
but  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  and  foetid 
elements  of  fog  as  found  in  the  populated 
areas,  and  'we  know  full  well  that  these 
obnoxious  elements  are  the  product  of  non¬ 
combustion,  which,  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
intermixes  with  the  fog  vapours,  and  renders 
modern  fogs  intolerable  nuisances. 

Whilst  the  Fog  Sub-Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  therefore  observing 
the  nature  of  fog  constituents  and  their  effects 
on  vegetation,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  some 
real  effort  being  made  to  get  rid  of  these 
elements  which  are  so  harmful,  an  effort  which 
is  obviously  outside  the  self-imposed  duties  of 
the  Fog  Sub-Committee. 

<f|fiNTRY  Weather. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  we  have  had  real 
hard  weather  so  far  this  winter,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter-time  was  open  and  pleasant.  The 
pessimists  who  prognosticated  a  hard  winter 
are  somewhat  unfeelingly  rejoicing  that  so  far 
their  anticipations  have  been  borne  out.  We 
may  as  well  at  once  assume  that  we  are  in  for 
a  hard  winter,  and  were  we  treating  the  matter 
as  it  affects  humanity  simply,  we  should  have 
to  express  profound  sympathy  with  the  poor 


and  suffering,  for  human  suffering  follows 
rapidly  upon  severe  weather. 

Just  now  we  refer  to  the  contingent  weather 
rather  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view,  and  may 
well  advise  great  care  and  attention  being  be¬ 
stowed  on  all  tender  things  which  come  under  the 
gardener’s  control.  Plants  in  greenhouses  and 
frames,  tender  roots  •  or  tubers  in  stores,  semi¬ 
hardy  shrubs  and  trees  out  in  the  open — all 
will  need  some  consideration,  and  of  all  these 
things,  Roses  will  be  severely  tried,  because 
these  almost  always  suffer  in  unusually  hard 
winters.  In  the  vegetable  garden,  Broccolis 
are  more  liable  to  injury  than  are  other 
vegetables  ;  and  litter,  Fern  and  other  pro¬ 
tection  may  bo  strewn  amongst  the  breadths 
with  advantage. 

Hard  weather  specially  tries  the  power  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  much  anxiety  is  created 
to  maintain  needful  temperatures  where  forcing 
is  largely  proceeded  with.  Whilst  we  shall 
have  to  endure  much  additional  labour,  anxiety 
and  cost,  in  regard  to  maintaining  heat  where 
needful,  and  productive  of  losses  as  the  winter 
may  be,  we  shall  find  very  material  compen¬ 
sation  if  an  old-fashioned  winter  should  be 
followed  by  an  old-fashioned  spring,  for  we  shall 
need  a  real  warm  spring  badly  next  year. 
Better  on  the  whole  to  bear  the  ills  of  a 
severe  winter,  than  to  have  to  endure  those 
produced  by  a  long  late  spring-time. 

- ■>»- 

The  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman’s  Almanac 
and  Year  Book,  for  1891,  edited  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  published  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer 
and  Stock  Breeder,  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
information  useful  to  all  engaged  in  rural  pursuits. 
"Wonderful  value  for  sixpence. 

Gishurstine. — We  have  so  often  testified  to  the 
merits  of  this  invaluable  boot-dressing  composition, 
which  is  manufactured  by  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Co., 
and  can  now  be  obtained  at  most  seed  shops,  that  the 
recent  receipt  of  further  samples  leaves  us  little  to  do 
but  express  our  thanks.  Continued  experience  but 
confirms  our  former  assertion  that  it  is  the  best  article 
of  its  kind  in  the  market,  and  a  great  boon  to  all  who 
appreciate  the  comfort  of  being  dry  shod. 

Intei’national  Kidney  Potato. — A  firm  of  seed 
growers  in  the  North  of  England  is  advertising  for  from 
forty  to  sixty  tons  of  this  variety.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  all  the  kidney  Potatos,  and  one  of  the  best 
abused,  it  yet  seems  in  large  demand  for  some  purpose 
or  the  other  ;  and  it  is  still  much  exhibited  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  Syndical  of  Belgian  horticulturists,  held 
on  the  10th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  for  a  Cypripedium  hybrid 
(venustum  x  Boxalli),  by  acclamation  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Van 
lmschoot  for  Brassia  caudata  ;  and  to  Mr.  Jules 
Hye  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum  var.  and 
Odontoglossum  mulus. 

The  Cirencester  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
flower-loving  inhabitants  of  Corinium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Cotswolds,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  Chrysanthemum  Society 
amongst  them  ;  and  as  Cirencester  has  so  long  been 
identified  with  the  queen  of  summer  flowers,  we  may 
devoutly  hope  that  the  autumn  queen  will  henceforth 
equally  flourish  within  its  borders.  We  understand 
that  the  new  society  was  established  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
with  its  management  in  the  hands  of  devoted  growers 
and  admirers  we  heartily  wish  it  a  prosperous  career. 

The  Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — We  are  asked  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  to  mention  that  the  facts  given 
in  our  article  of  December  6th,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  history  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  are  perfectly 
accurate,  except  that  the  actual  selection  of  the  Potato 
was  made  by  Mr.  Martin  Suttonjin  1874,  from  a  batch  of 
unnamed  seedlings  then  growing  for  trial  in  the  late 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  garden  at  Stoke  Newington. 
Messrs.  Sutton  purchased  the  entire  stock  in  October 
the  same  year  (1874),  from  the  raiser  Mr.  Jas.  Clarke, 
it  having  been  given  the  name  of  Sutton’s  Magnum 
Bonum  in  Mr.  Hibberd’s  garden.  It  was  sent  out  to 
the  public  in  1876  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  year  (1877)  that  a  Potato  under 
the  name  of  Magnum  Bonum  was  sent  out  by  another 
firm.  The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  the  Gardeners’ 


Magazine,  February  24th,  1877,  said: — “Sutton’s 
Magnum  Bonum  was  selected  by  Mr.  Martin  Sutton 
from  a  set  ot  seedlings.  The  entire  stock  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Sutton.  These  facts  will  have  some  interest 
for  those  who  are  inquiring  into  the  history  of  this 
useful  variety.” 

The  Royal  Visit  to  Reading. — After  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  Grand  Master,  had  installed  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Berks,  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Reading,  on  Monday, 
some  700  of  the  brethren  present  partook  of  luncheon 
in  one  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  most  spacious  seed 
rooms,  which  the  firm  had  lavishly  decorated  with 
flowers  for  the  occasion.  Before  leaving,  the  Grand 
Master  thanked  the  Messrs.  Sutton  for  the  use  of  the 
room,  remarking  that,  although  it  was  then  filled  by 
Masons,  and  not  as  generally  with  seed,  he  nevertheless 
hoped  that  the  good  seed  sown  that  day  would  bring 
forth  abundant  trait. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Colonnade 
Hotel  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  attended,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  being  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  Gardens,  near  Droitwich,  pro¬ 
posed  success  to  the  society,  and  spoke  in  generous 
terms  of  the  liberality  of  the  committee  in  the  matter 
of  prizes  and  treatment  of  exhibitors.  He  hoped  again 
to  be  an  exhibitor  next  year.  Mr.  Lambert,  The 
Gardens,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  the  winner  of  the 
£20  prize  for  forty-eight  Chrysanthemum  blooms  at 
the  November  exhibition,  responded  for  the  successful 
exhibitors,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  generally.  Amongst  the  company  was 
Mr.  Hy.  Pope,  the  father  of  the  Birmingham  trade,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  who  returned  thanks  for 
the  toast  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  the  meeting 
on  Monday  evening,  over  which  Mr.  Jukes  presided, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ballantine  through  indis¬ 
position,  a  good  deal  of  business  of  a  routine  character 
came  before  the  committee,  and  was  duly  disposed  of 
After  some  discussson  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Aquarium  Company,  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
November  exhibition  should  extend  to  three  days, 
instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  It  was  reported  that  the 
whole  of  the  prize  money  due  to  exhibitors  had  been 
paid,  and  that  the  medals  awarded  would  be  sent  out 
as  soon  as  the  engraving  was  finished.  An  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  all  to  who  took  part  in 
organising  and  carrying  out  the  recent  Centenary 
Festival  ;  and  a  small  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  upon  what 
alterations  it  is  now  desirable  to  make  in  the  rales. 

The  Atmosphere  in  Manchester,  and  its  Effect  on 
Vegetation. — It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Field  Naturalists  Society  of  Manchester  would  allow 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay’s  remarks  on  the  evergreen  trees  in 
tubs  in  Albert  and  jinfirmary  Squares,  Manchester,  to 
pass  by  without  some  reply.  One  of  the  speakers  at  a 
late  meeting  estimated  that  the  enormous  consumption 
of  coal  daily  in  Manchester  aDd  Salford,  meant  the 
turning  into  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester,  200  tons  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  daily.  Sulphurous  acid  played  a 
large  part  in  the  production  of  fog.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  smoke,  producing  fog,  and  preventing  the 
ready  diffusion  of  gases,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
evil,  for  during  bright  days  there  was  little  that  was 
objectionable  in  the  air  of  Manchester.  That  vegetation 
should  do  badly  under  these  circumstances  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  yet  Mr.  Hicks,  the  assistant  lecturer 
on  botany,  at  Owen’s  College,  took  a  somewhat  hopeful 
view  of  things,  and  dealt  with  the  action  and  reaction 
between  plants  and  the  atmosphere.  He  exhibited  some 
twigs  taken  from  the  shrubs  in  Albert  Square,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  thickly  coated  with  layers  of 
carbon.  Ht  thought  something  might  to  be  done  to 
prevent  such  deposits.  It  was  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  statements  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
injury  caused  to  the  plants  by  the  various  constituents 
of  the  air.  He  noticed,  however,  that  the  buds  were 
all  right.  He  saw  no  reason,  therefore,  why,  when  the 
season  came  round  again,  they  should  not  shoot  out 
into  new  life. 

The  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a 
fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Petcli, 
of  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.’s  Nurseries,  and  formerly  at 
Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  “Evergreen 
Shrubs  for  Bedding  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Months.”  He  alluded  to  the  enormous  quantities 
grown  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  also  at  Mentmore  and 
many  other  places.  In  golden-coloured  shrubs,  recom¬ 
mended  for  towns,  were  Aucubas  in  variety,  Eawson’s 
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Golden  Box,  Elaeagnus,  Euonymus  varieties,  Holly 
Golden  Queen,  Ivies,  Biotas,  Cupressus,  Juniperus, 
Retinosporas  and  Golden  Yews.  In  silvers,  Euonymus 
were  too  tender  generally,  excepting  E.  radicans  major, 
Osmanthus,  Tree  Ivies,  Santolinas,  Hollies,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  (silver  forms;.  Box,  &c.  Many  green¬ 
leaved  shrubs  came  under  notice,  there  being  so  many 
which  were  available,  also  in  Conifers.  In  flowering 
shrubs  for  permanent  beds,  Berberis,  Cistus,  Fabiana 
imbricata,  Hypericum,  Olearia,  Veronica,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  and  many  other  things  were  re¬ 
commended.  In  berried  plants,  Aucubas  were  the  best 
and  most  reliable,  but  Pernettyas  of  sorts,  Skimmia, 
and  Pyracantha  Lelandii  were  all  suitable. 

Nepenthes  O’Brieniana. — Borneo  seems  to  be  the 
head  -  quarters  of  most  of  the  leading  species  of 
Nepenthes  in  cultivation.  From  that  island  also 
comes  the  species  under  the  above  name,  and  which 
has  been  introduced  by  L’Horticulture  Internationale 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  named 
after  Mr.  James  O’Brien  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  to 
that  establishment.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloured 
plate  of  the  Nepenthes  in  question  in  L' Illustration 
Eorticole,  pi.  116.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  pitchers  is  their  great  length,  those  figured  measur¬ 
ing  8£  ins.  to  ins.  in  length  independently  of  the 
lid.  They  are  also  cylindrical,  both  in  the  lower  and 
upper  parts,  but  the  two  parts  respectively  are  of 
different  calibres.  The  lower  and  wider  portion  is 
green,  lightly  suffused,  or  marked  with  rose,  while  the 
upper  part  is  of  a  deep  rose.  The  annulus  or  collar  is 
remarkably  narrow  and  pale  green,  while  the  lid  is 
obcordate  and  green,  heavily  suffused  with  rose.  The 
wings  are  narrow  and  entire,  and  the  foliage  much  of 
the  usual  type.  The  lively  and  somewhat  transparent 
rose  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  very  striking.  The  plant 
will  be  put  into  commerce  about  the  end  of  next  year. 

- **3=*— -  . 

FIGS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  Negro  Largo  Fig  is  considered  by  the  highest 
authorities  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  By 
different  methods  of  treatment  the  fruit  may  be  had  in 
a  ripe  condition  nearly  all  the  year  round,  that  is,  by 
employing  different  batches  of  plants,  some  for  early 
and  some  for  late  work.  At  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
the  seat  of  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  a  batch  of  old  as 
well  as  young  plants  may  now  be  seen  in  a  fruiting  stage. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  the  gardener,  gives  them  a  somewhat 
different  treatment  to  that  which  Figs  generally  receive 
in  order  to  have  them  at  this  particular  season.  The 
plants  are  retarded  as  much  as  possible  in  spring  after 
having  been  pruned,  a  practice  not  of  course  per¬ 
mitted  in  ordinary  cultures.  This  of  course  is  done 
with  the  object  of  getting  strong  young  shoots,  and  it 
is  upon  these  that  the  fruit  is  produced.  The  crop,  there¬ 
fore  corresponds  to  the  second  one  of  ordinary  cultures, 
the  first  one  being  entirely  dispensed  with  by  pruning. 

The  plants  are  re-potted  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  not  a  leaf  is  developed 
till  some  time  after  this.  The  plants  are  grown  on  in 
the  usual  way,  ripen  their  wood,  and  then  commence 
to  push  the  young  fruits.  The  first  gathering  of  ripe 
fruit  took  place  about  the  third  week  in  October  ;  the 
plants  were  still  in  bearing  when  we  saw  them  the 
other  week,  and  from  all  appearances  the  supply  would 
be  continued  till  after  Christmas,  according  to  the  rate 
of  ripening.  Some  plants  raised  from  cuttings  were 
also  carrying  a  crop,  more  or  less  according  to  their 
size.  All  were  stood  on  a  hot-bed  during  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  that  is  the  treatment  they  are 
now  receiving. 

The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  Pear-shaped,  deep  green  in 
the  young  state,  but  ultimately  jet-black  when  mature. 
The  flesh  is  pale  red,  richly  flavoured,  and  when  ripe 
the  skin  is  tender  and  melting. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Following  up  the  late  discussion,  I  fail  to  see  that  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  word  “Herbaceous”  is  so 
simple  as  Mr.  James  Thurstan  says  at  p.  156  ;  for  on 
reference,  the  text  books  in  the  aggregate  are  somewhat 
ambiguous,  Johnson’s  definition  is,  “relating  to  herbs”; 
Nuttall’s  “having  the  nature  of  an  herb”  ;  whereas 
Professor  Oliver  says,  “not  woody ;  dying  down  in  winter” ; 

and  in  that  recent  excellent  work,  the  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,  the  word  signifies,  “  thin,  green,  and 
cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  membraneous  leaves  ;  also 
producing  an  annual  stem  from  a  perennial  root.” 
Knowing  the  country  as  I  do,  I  am  satisfied  there  is 
much  doubt  everywhere,  particularly  among  exhibitors 
of  herbaceous  plants,  as  to  the  kinds  which  will  pass 
muster  in  this  class — I  mean  without  fear  of  dissension 


when  exhibited  in  keen  competition.  At  p.  140  is 
clearly  shown  what  by  courtesy  and  custom  has  been 
generally  understood  by  the  term,  but  this  apparently 
does  not  thoroughly  fix  the  matter. 

The  taste  for  border  perennials  is  most  certainly 
growing  apace,  and  I  belong  to  that  band  of  workers 
who  have  so  strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  these 
highly  interesting  plants,  especially  during  the  many 
years  I  was  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &■  Co’s,  traveller. 
As  an  instance  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  trans¬ 
formation — or  therelief  to  the  gardenereither — when  the 
extensive  carpet  bedding  in  the  elaborate  gardens  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Taunton,  almost  ceased  in 
favour  of  this  more  wholesome  and  homely  style. 
Besides,  the  gracefully  serpentine  beds  and  borders  of 
fragrant  herbage  and  flowers  last  longer,  require  less 
labour,  and  afford  infinitely  greater  pleasure  and  variety 
than  the  rigid,  meretricious,  and  withal  extra¬ 
vagant  daubs  of  mutilated  foliage  which  for  the  most 
part  constitute  carpet  gardening — a  system  as  absurd 
as  it  is  fantastic,  and  often  leading  out  of  nowhere  into 
a  labyrinth  equally  indefinite.  This,  however,  is  a 
digression.  What  Mr.  Thurstan  says  concerning 
future  classification  in  flower  show  schedules  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  why  not  drop  the  word 
“  herbaceous  ”  altogether,  and  substitue  “hardy  border 
plants,”  drawing  the  line  at  annuals  and  shrubs  1 
~W.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- ->X«- 

COPPIN’S  PATENT  TREE-PRUNER 

TREE-pruners  of  various  forms  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  one  of  the  simplest  in  construction,  and 
most  powerful  that  we  have  seen,  is  that  noticed  in  our 
columns  some  time  ago,  and 
which  last  week  received  a 
Certificate  of  Commendation 
from  the  Floral  Committee. 
It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Coppin 
&  Sons,  Addington,  Surrey, 
and  is  strong,  yet  light  and 
portable,  with  poles  varying 
in  length  from  2  ft.  to 
12  ft.,  and,  of  course,  longer 
ones  can  be  made  to  order. 
The  blade  of  the  pruner  is 
curved,  and  when  in  action 
has  a  circular  movement 
round  a  pivot,  commencing 
the  cut  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch,  and  severs 
the  shoot  with  a  clean  cut. 
A  strong  spring  made  to 
act  on  the  back  of  the 
blade  keeps  the  latter  open, 
when  the  handle  is  released. 
Branches  to  the  thickness 
of  1  in.  are  cut  by  the 
different  forms,  and  thicker 
ones  taken  off  by  means  of 
a  saw,  which  can  be  fixed 
to  the  same  or  on  a  different 
pole.  The  accompanying 
illustration  gives  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  machines 
are  like.  The  hook  at  the 
apex  of  the  part  holding 
the  blade  is  intended  for  catching  and  holding  shoots 
of  upright  growth  while  being  cut.  In  other  forms  of 
the  invention  this  portion  is  straight,  so  as  to  admit 
shoots  of  horizontal  growth  readily. 

- »£«• - 

ROSE,  DEVONIENSIS. 

Fifty  remarkable  years  have  rolled  by  since  the 
Devoniensis  Rose  was  distributed,  yet  its  supremacy  as 
the  most  elegant  among  the  beautiful  kinds  of  Tea- 
scented  which  now  comprise  that  invaluable  section  is 
still  acknowledged  everywhere.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  go  to  Devonshire  to  see  this  sweetly 
fragrant  queen  of  queens  in  all  her  glory,  for  in  that 
highly  favoured  county  she  is  luxuriant,  floriferous  and 
happy,  ranking  among  the  first  to  blossom  in  spring, 
and  the  last  to  give  up  in  winter.  Against  the  road¬ 
side  cottage,  the  farmhouse  and  barn,  the  mansion,  as 
well  as  in  the  village  churchyard,  are  often  the  chosen 
sites.  The  valley  of  the  Exe  is  perhaps  most  favoured, 
the  whole  district  being  picturesque,  undulating  and 
romantic.  Moreover,  the  climate  is  balmy  and  mild — 
in  fact,  everything  there  is  congenial  to  such  tender 
and  delicate  flowers;  and  the  land,  too,  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  being  rich,  deep  and  loamy. 

We  have  two  forms  of  Devoniensis  Roses — one  a 
moderate  grower,  the  other  a  vigorous  climber  ;  never¬ 


theless  their  flowers  are  the  same.  The  latter,  however, 
is  a  later  introduction,  for  it  was  not  till  1858  or  there¬ 
abouts  that  the  gentle  art  became  aware  of  its  existence. 
Climbing  Devoniensis  is  an  offspring,  and  was  obtained 
not  by  sexual  crossing,  but  by  working  a  sport  on 
Celine,  a  scion  with  a  terminal  wood  bud,  which  was 
again  worked  on  the  same  kind  of  stock,  and  in  thi3 
way  the  climbing  habit  became  fixed,  thus  securing  not 
only  the  exquisite  form,  colour  and  sweetness  of  the 
parent,  but  a  stouter  constitution. 

The  origin  of  the  old  variety  is  not  quite  so  clear, 
and  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery.  Hard  by  Plymouth 
Hoe  is  its  reputed  birthplace,  or  at  any  rate,  within 
easy  distance  of  that  famous  and  historical  locality 
where  it  is  recorded  the  bold  Sir  Francis  Drake  played 
skittles  or  bowls,  with  the  Spanish  fleet  in  sight, 
saying: — “There  is  time  enough  to  finish  our  game, 
and  to  beat  the  Spaniards  too.”  There  also,  in  still 
earlier  times,  the  brave  men  of  Devon  gallantly  drove 
the  French  invaders  back  to  their  ships,  leaving  behind 
500  of  their  dead.  My  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 
but  the  information  I  have  gained  is  on  pretty  good 
authority,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  Devoniensis  was  a  seedling  Rose,  raised  by  an 
amateur  named  Forster,  a  retired  naval  officer  who 
amused  himself  during  his  old  age  in  his  own  little 
garden  plot,  by  hybridising  flowers,  and  that  the 
parents  were  the  pretty  monthly  or  China  Roses.  His 
batch  of  seedlings  must  have  contained  a  lot  of  useless 
kinds,  for  I  have  been  told  that  after  much  selection 
he  had  only  twelve  plants,  and  these  he  first  offered 
to  the  late  Mr.  Ponkey,  who  at  that  time  had  extensive 
nurseries  at  Plymouth  ;  but  he  refused  them.  Shortly 
after  this  the  lively  and  genial  William  Knott,  the 
first  traveller  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  was 
journeying  that  way,  and  he  was  shown  these  wonderful 
seedlings  by  that  ancient  mariner,  who,  no  doubt,  like 
Othello,  “The  story  of  their  lives,  he  ran  it  through.” 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  £20  were  given  for  the 
lot,  and  that  the  Roses  were  transferred  to  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  where  in  course  of  time  their  virtues  were 
noted  and  compared.  One  only  was  considered  first 
class,  and  that,  as  all  the  gardening  world  now  knows, 
has  proved  to  be  a  paragon. 

It  was  named  Devoniensis  by  my  old  master,  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Pince,  and  in  the  first  year  of  dis¬ 
tribution  it  was  sold  by  him  at  £1  Is.  per  plant,  the 
result  for  that  year  being  about  £2,000,  and  the  next, 
£1,000  ;  and  for  some  years  after  Mr.  Pince  continued 
selling  considerable  quantities,  for  the  art  of  gardening, 
in  those  days,  was  not  so  generally  understood,  hence 
his  monopoly. 

Mr.  Pince  was  a  great  enthusiast,  possessing  a  good 
heart,  and  he  gave  the  raiser  the  sum  of  £50  as  a  thank- 
offering. —  W.  Napper,  Chelsea. 
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DISEASE-RESISTING  POTATOS. 

It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  decide  on  the  rank  of 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  respective  merits  that 
good  general  crop  Potatos  should  possess — whether 
freedom  from  disease,  large  cropping  powers,  quality, 
or  economy  in  making  use  of  them,  should  come  first. 
I  would  say  a  Potato  that  has  little  or  no  tendency  to 
disease  would  be  preferable  to  one  possessing  any  of  the 
other  desirable  qualities  but  this.  I  daresay  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  noticed,  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  he  introduced  his  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  supply  of  seed  Potatos  to  occupiers  and  culti¬ 
vators  of  land  in  Ireland. 

In  dealing  with  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  in 
Ireland — more  particularly  in  the  west  of  Ireland — 
Mr.  Balfour  mentioned  that  he  had  imported  some 
£500  or  £600  worth  of  Champions  from  Scotland  and 
planted  them  in  Donegal,  and  that  they  had  completely 
failed.  From  this  he  thought  the  Government  would 
assume  a  dangerous  task  if  they  undertook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selecting  the  kind  of  Potato  to  be  grown. 
To  a  man  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  academic  and  logical  turn  of 
mind  the  old  proverb,  Ex  uno  disce  omm.es,  would 
readily  come,  but  it  would  not  apply  with  true  force  to 
the  Potato  question.  My  knowledge  of  the  kinds  which 
obtain  in  Ireland  of  recent  years  is  second-hand,  but  I 
do  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  some  years  ago 
the  Scotch  Champion  stood  first  as  a  disease -resister, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  lost  very  much  ground  yet. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  valuable  series  of  experiments 
was  undertaken  with  several  kinds  of  Potatos  obtained 
from  different  sources  by  the  county  Cork  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  the  excellently  edited  report  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments  were  one  or  two  solid  facts. 
Among  the  kinds  tried  were  six  French,  six  German, 
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and  six  home  varieties.  The  French  and  German 
sorts  were  practically  failures,  while  the  home  kinds 
were  very  successful,  and  the  net  result  was  that 
Champions  held  their  own  against  all  comers.  The 
highest  return  in  yield  was  11  tons  14  cwt.  per  acre 
from  a  lot  of  Scotch  Champions  imported  from  Glasgow. 

In  Table  3  of  the  experiments  at  the  Munster 
Model  Farm,  the  percentage  of  the  gross  crop  of  the 
principal  varieties  found  diseased  is  given  in  thirteen 
varieties.  The  lowest  percentage  is  placed  to  Cham¬ 
pions,  which  is  given  as  0  -3.  Magnum  Bonum  stands 
at0’5;  "White  Rocks,  6‘5  ;  Regents,  19’1  ;  and  Reading 
Abbey,  33  "6.  In  the  accompanying  remarks  upon 
these  results  it  is  stated  of  another  experiment : — 
“Mr.  Dobbin  reports  60  per  cent,  of  Reading  Abbey 
and  Fenn’s  International  to  have  been  diseased.  In 
his  experiments  the  Champions  on  the  whole  resisted 
the  disease  best.” 

The  question  arises,  then,  is  the  Champion  wearing 
out  ?  Such  a  thing  has  happened  before  with  many 
good  sorts  cultivated  long  ago.  One  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  before  the  year 
1847,  was  the  Black  Apple,  which  is  now  nearly  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  Irish  Cup  was  another 
popular  variety,  and  that  sort  is  now  lost.  There 
are  few  Potatos  of  better  flavour  than  Champions,  and 
in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  it  is  still  immensely 
popular  as  a  field  Potato.  I  should  not  therefore  like 
to  see  a  scare  against  it  because  of  its  failing  so 
absolutely  in  Donegal,  for,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
that  interesting  but  unhappy  district  is  not  quite  a 
Garden  of  Eden. 

At  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  the  other  day  one  of 
the  leading  seed  firms  was  exhibiting  some  fine  dishes 
of  Potatos,  and  along  with  them  a  printed  extract  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  giving  a 
very  short  list  of  Potatos  notable  for  their  disease- 
resisting  properties,  and  amongst  those  mentioned  was 
the  Champion.  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  done  well, 
when  he  imported  so  many  Potatos.  not  to  have 
“placed  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,”  to  use  a  rather 
Hibernian  expression.  Some  of  the  American  sorts, 
such  as  Beauty  of  Hebron,  or  the  recently-introduced 
Early  Puritan,  would  probably  do  well,  as  they  are 
excellent  croppers  and  not  prone  to  disease.  There 
was  not  a  little  of  Scotch  “  wut  ”  (shrewd  humour)  in 
his  saying  that  it  would  be  a  risky  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  the  kinds  of  seed  Potatos  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  his  excellent  Bill. — A.  H. 

- - 

CONCERNING-  SEA-WEEDS. 

Ix  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  Ipswich,  Dr.  Taylor 
said  some  of  the  largest,  and  possibly  the  largest,  of  all 
plants  in  the  whole  world  lived  in  the  sea  as  Sea-weeds, 
for  there  was  one  Sea-weed  living  off  the  coast  of  South 
America  which  had  a  length  of  stem  exceeding  any  of 
the  Yosemite  Sequoias  or  Gipsland  Gum  trees.  The  Sea¬ 
weeds  were  the  oldest  kinds  of  vegetation  they  were 
acquainted  with  in  geological  history,  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  all  the  existing  terrestrial  vegetation  had1 
descended  from  them.  Dr.  Taylor  described  the 
structures  of  Sea-weeds  ;  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
they  were  fecundated,  and  the  difference  between  the 
red  and  the  green  and  the  dark  kinds,  until  to-day  it 
was  thought  that  in  the  world  of  waters  under  the  sea 
there  was  a  botanical  life  going  on,  and  a  struggle  for 
existence,  of  which  they  had  but  little  thought. 

Sea-weeds  belonged  to  the  lowest  group  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  even  to  the  lowest  group  of  the 
flowerless  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  passing  on  to 
speak  of  the  higher  group  of  plants,  he  drew  attention 
to  actual  flowering  plants  which  lived  both  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  creeks  and  bays,  and  along  the 
floors  of  rivers  and  lakes.  These  produced  flowers  that 
were  absolutely  perfect  and  splendidly  adapted  to  their 
exceptional  conditions.  Fie  showed  how  their  fructifi¬ 
cation  went  on,  and  pointed  out  that  just  below  Pin 
Mill,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell,  on  the  Chelmon- 
diston  side,  there  was,  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
fathoms,  a  real  flower  bed  formed  of  plants  which 
could  not  flower  on  the  land,  but  which  could  flower 
at  the  bottom  of  a  salt  water  estuary.  These  plants 
not  only  flowered  there,  but  most  people  must  have 
seen  about  September  time,  in  going  down  to  Harwich, 
how  the  surface  of  the  water  was  sometimes  packed 
thickly  with  what  appeared  to  be  long  blades  of  green 
grass.  These  were  nothing  more  than  the  detached 
leaves  of  this  sub-marine '  flowering  plant,  Zostera, 
which  not  only  lived  there,  but  which  lived  there 
years  before  its  leaves  were  detached.  It  had  stored 
up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritive  material  about  the 


size  of  an  Acorn,  to  form  a  kind  of  bulb  embedded  in 
the  mud,  which  during  the  following  year  would 
sprout  up  into  a  new  Zostera,  or  grass-like  plant.  If 
they  examined  the  stomachs  of  the  wild  geese,  or  duck 
more  particularly,  they  would  find  that  the  reason 
these  birds  came  to  our  estuaries  during  the  winter  was 
to  grope  for  these  buried,  delicate,  but  nutritious  morsels. 

SEEDLING  SUGAR  CANES. 

The  sugar  industry  is  one  of  such  vast  importance  that 
a  few  remarks  respecting  its  latest  development  may 
be  interesting. 

From  time  immemorial  the  cane  has  been  propagated 
by  suckers,  and  by  suckers  only,  as  it  was  held  to  be  a 
botanical  article  of  faith  that  the  plant  produced  no 
fertile  seed.  It  was  known  that  the  plant  was  liable 
to  sport  and  produce  variations,  and  that  many 
varieties  forming  different  characteristics  were  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  all  respects,  however,  it  was  treated  as  a 
child  of  nature  not  capable  of  improvement  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

However,  Dr.  Soltwedel,  the  director  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  station  at  Samarang,  in  Java,  pointed  out  that 
the  cane  did  produce  fertile  seed,  in  spite  of  all  reports 
to  the  contrary,  and  he  raised  seeds  to  prove  his 
position.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  almost 
entirely  forgotten  however,  though  some  few  planters 
made  experiments  in  a  dilettante  fashion  ;  but  no 
results  of  any  importance  followed  until  Dr.  Franz 
Benecke,  of  Java,  communicated  the  above  information 
to  Messrs.  Harrison  k,  Bovell,  in  Barbadoes.  These 
gentlemen,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
formation,  instituted  a  number  of  experiments,  which, 
as  time  went  on,  developed  under  their  hands,  and  it 
became  known  that  something  important  was  being 
done  in  Barbadoes  with  seedling  sugar  canes. 

At  this  point  the  Kew  authorities,  ever  watchful, 
obtained  from  Barbadoes  some  fertile  seed,  and  a  few 
seedlings  were  raised  at  Kew,  which  may  be  seen  in 
verification  of  the  facts  mentioned. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  Government 
botanist  of  Demerara,  G.  S.  Jenman,  F.L.S.,  having 
ample  opportunities  for  doing  so,  offered  his  services, 
and  the  experiments  now  were  carried  out  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  both  places.  Great  results  have 
followed.  An  immense  number  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised.  Some  undoubted  new  varieties  have  been 
produced  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  dogma  that  the  sugar  cane  produces  no  fertile 
seed,  though  the  fact  remains  that  the  plant  produces 
very  little,  and  the  seedlings  are  extremely  fragile  in 
their  early  stages. — S.  J.  Mclntire. 

- -**>$«« - 

TRUCK-GARDENING  IN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA. 

A  TRUCK-FARMER  near  Oroville  has  lately  printed  a 
statement  of  his  operations.  He  employs  fourteen  men 
on  forty  acres,  planted  in  orchard  and  vegetables. 
The  crop  of  1S89  was  as  follows  : 

“Reaches,  80  tons  ;  Apples,  12  tons  ;  Pears,  3  tons  ; 
Apricots,  10  tons  ;  Nectarines,  10  tons  ;  Plums,  4  tons ; 
Blackberries,  10  tons  ;  Raspberries,  14  tons  ;  Straw¬ 
berries,  2h  tons  ;  Grapes,  20  tons  ;  Quinces,  24  tons  ; 
Cherries,  2  tons ;  Figs,  1  ton  ;  Potatos,  30  tons  ; 
Onions,  25  tons  ;  Cabbage,  20  tons  ;  Cauliflower,  14 
tons  ;  Carrots,  5  tons  ;  Parsnips,  5  tons  ;  Beets,  3  tons  ; 
Sweet  Potatos,  4  tons ;  Water  Melons,  100  tons  ; 
Musk  Melons,  25  tons  ;  Cucumbers,  24  tons  ;  Peas, 

3  tons  ;  Beans,  4  tons  ;  Turnips,  7  tons  ;  Rutabagas, 
2  tons  ;  Green  Corn,  10  tons  ;  Squash  and  Pumpkins, 

4  tons  ;  Tomatos,  40  tons  ;  Green  Peppers  and  Okra, 
J  ton ;  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Celery,  Asparagus, 
and  Artichokes,  10  tons  in  all. 

The  most  noted  truck-gardening  ever  done  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  in  pioneer  days,  when  one  man  made  840,000 
in  one  season  out  of  Water  Melons,  and  another  cleared 
8160,000  on  Potatos,  Corn,  Beans,  Cabbages,  &c.,  which 
brought  enormous  prices  in  the  mines.  Potatos  being 
worth  S50  a  sack,  every  valley  farmer  planted  them  the 
next  year,  and  thousands  of  sackfuls  rotted  in  the 
field,  not  being  worth  the  digging.  The  largest  crops 
of  Potatos  now  grown  in  California  come  from  the 
reclaimed  tule  lands.  The  best  in  point  of  quality  are 
from  the  rich  mountain  valleys.  As  high  as  250  sacks, 
weighing  about  13  tons,  are  sometimes  obtained 
from  an  acre.  In  Humboldt  County,  last  year,  490  tons 
were  dug  from  forty-five  acres  of  bottom  land  that  had 
not  been  cropped  for  years,  and  had  never  received  any 
fertilizers  whatever.  The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  has 
never  been  seen  in  California,  and  Potato  rot  is  extremely 
rare.  The  only  disease  known,  and  that  at  long 
intervals  and  on  limited  areas,  is  the  Potato  blight. 


Of  late  years,  the  “early  districts  ”  are  being  planted 
extensively  to  “new  Potatos,”  which  are  more  and 
more  in  demand.  In  Alameda  County,  last  year,  a 
Portuguese  truck-farmer  rented  hill  land  at  85  an  acre, 
and  cleared,  I  am  told,  8200  an  acre  in  “  early  Potatos.” 
The  experiment  of  shipping  to  New  York  will  probably 
be  tried  next  year. 

Beans  are  becoming  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
California  crops.  It  takes  1,400  freight  cars  to  carry 
the  Bean  surplus  east,  and  the  State  undoubtedly 
leads  all  others  in  the  Union,  not  merely  in  the  famous 
Lima  Bean,  but  in  all  other  kinds  also.  The  “Bean- 
belt  ”  begins  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Alameda  and 
Santa  Clara,  and  becomes  important  in  Monterey  ;  but 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Yentura  and  Santa  Barbara  are  the 
centres  of  the  industry.  The  total  Bean  output  of  the 
State  is  about  40,000,000  lbs.,  worth  fully  a  million 
dollars  in  the  field.  The  requisites  of  a  Bean  farm  are 
a  rich  soil,  and  a  climate  that  ripens  the  Beans  up 
evenly,  so  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  crop.  Lima 
Beans  last  year  paid  the  grower  from  slOO  to  8250 
per  acre,  and  as  a  Santa  Paula  correspondent  recently 
wrote  of  the  Yentura  country  :  “  Bean  planters,  Bean 
hoes,  Bean  cutters,  Bean  pullers,  Bean  threshers,  Bean 
cleaners,  Bean  buyers,  Bean  experts.  Bean  agents,  and 
Bean  patch  mashers  —mighty  is  Bean  down  this  way  ! 
The  Bean  industry  in  this  section  has  reached  pro¬ 
portions  little  expected  a  few  years  ago,  and  to-day 
your  correspondent  finds  families  comfortably  situated 
and  well-to-do,  who  came  here  only  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  flat  broke,  and  they  have  demonstrated  that  any 
industrious  family  can  ‘  get  -there  ’  on  a  small  farm  by 
cultivating  Beans.” — American  Garden. 

- - 

ON  THE  CULTIVATED  RACES 

OF  THE  CABBAGE. 

The  number  of  species  of  Brassica,  including  Cabbages, 
Mustard,  and  Turnips,  varies,  according  to  different 
authors,  from  SO  to  150.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  to  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  the 
Wild  Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea,  and  its  cultivated 
forms  or  races  which  have  been  innumerable  for  ages 
past.  The  name  “  Cabbage  ”  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
caput,  the  head,  and  referred  more  particularly  to 
the  close  or  round-headed  Cabbage  than  any  other 
form,  although  now  used  in  a  general  sense.  The 
French  Chou,  and  Chou  Cabus,  show  the  intermediate 
’’forms  between  the  Latin  caput,  and  the  English 
word,  Cabbage.  All  authors  are  agreed  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  western  and  southern  coasts 
of  Europe,  but  of  its  origin  as  a  cultivated  plant 
there  seems  to  be  no  record.  Habitats  in  the  British 
Isles  are  the  sea  cliffs  of  Kent,  Cornwall,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  ;  Yorkshire  is  also  mentioned  by  M. 
de  Candolle.  I  have  specimens  collected  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Pembroke.  Brassica  is  the  old 
Latin  name,  and  is  derived  from  brcsic,  the  Celtic  for 
Cabbage,  and  oleracea  refers  to  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  the  seeds  of  some  varieties,  although  several 
others  of  the  Crucifers  are  more  important  in  this 
respect.  The  Cabbage  was  a  culinary  vegetable  of 
high  repute  amongst  the  Romans,  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  they  introduced  its  cultivation  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  they  conquered, 
including  the  ancient  Britons.  This  probably  occurred 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  some 
plausibility  in  this  supposition,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  commonest  names  now  in  use  came  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Latin.  The  words  Cole,  Colewort, 
vulgarly  termed  Collard  ;  Kail,  Kale,  Borecole,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  and  probably  Broccoli  as  well  as  Kohl-Rabi  all 
contain  the  root  of  the  Latin  caulis,  a  stem,  in  reference 
to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  open-headed 
Cabbages,  namely,  their  tall  stout  stem.  The  French 
Cavalier  or  Tall  Cabbage,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cal 
and  cawl,  as  well  as  the  Danish  and  Icelandic  fcaal, 
the  Spanish  col,  the  kohl  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Jcool  of  the  Dutch,  all  come  from  caulis,  a  stem.  The 
cultivated  Cabbages  I  shall  classify  under  five  different 
forms  or  races. 

Opek-heajded  Cabbages  ( Brassica  oleracea  acephala). 
The  varieties  to  be  grouped  under  this  name  are  very 
numerous,  but  much  less  so  than  the  names  applied  to 
them.  Kale  and  Borecole  are  general  names  that  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  Thousand- 
headed  Cabbage  or  Branching  Kale  (B.  o.  acephala 
ramosa)  differs  chiefly  from  the  wild  Cabbage  in  its 
more  robust  and  branching  habit.  It  is  grown  chiefly 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  tender  side  shoots  are 
good  when  cooked,  and  the  variety  might  therefore  be 
grown  to  advantage  by  cottagers.  The  same  might  be 
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said  of  the  Jersey  Kale  or  Csesarean  Cabbage  (B.  o.  a. 
arborea)  not  much  grown  in  Britain,  but  largely  so  in 
Jersey,  where  it  attains  greater  dimensions,  perhaps, 
than  anywhere  else.  I  have  noted  stems  ranging  from 
3  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  height,  and  from  1  in.  6  ins.  in 
thickness.  They  are  closely  planted  in  lines,  and  the 
lower  leaves  arc  pulled  off  from  time  to  time  as  food  for 
cattle.  The  side  shoots  are  said  by  the  Islanders  to 
make  good  food.  The  larger  specimens  receive  special 
cultural  attention,  and  grow  for  two  or  three  years 
before  flowering.  The  Latin  name  caulis  is  particularly 
applicable  to  this  variety.  Close  planting  and  the 
habit  of  pulling  off  the  lower  leaves  are  conducive  to  the 
elongation  of  the  stem.  When  the  plants  cease  to  be 
useful  as  food,  the  stems  are  collected,  and  sold  at 
4s.  a  hundred  to  dealers,  who  dress  them  as  walking 
sticks.  One  large  dealer  sells  about  £-350  worth  of 
these  sticks  in  the  course  of  the  season,  so  that  this 
trade  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  native 
industries  of  the  island.  The  Flanders  Kale  is  a  purple 
leaved  variety  of  the  Tree  Cabbage  or  Jersey  Kale.  It 
is  not  much  cultivated,  but  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in 
plantations  of  the  Jersey  Cabbage,  often,  no  doubt,  as 
a  sport. 

The  Egyptian  Kale  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  with 
numerous  crowns,  smooth,  deeply  glaucous  leaves  that 
are  almost  entire,  and  strongly  resemble  those  of  a 
Swedish  Turnip.  It  throws  up  numerous  succulent 
shoots  in  spring  about  12  ins.  long,  and  these  are 
blanched  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  Sea  Kale.  It 
is  often  spoken  of  as  Asparagus  Kale.  This  latter 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  Jerusalem  Kale  or  Delaware 
Greens,  which  differ  from  Egyptian  Kale  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  being  more  of  a  purple  hue,  and  curled  at  the 
margins.  The  Buda  Kale  runs  up  with  a  stem  of 
18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  height,  and  has  smooth,  glaucous 
leaves,  tinted  with  purple.  Numerous  side  shoots  are 
produced  along  the  stems,  and  which  are  used  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  two  above-mentioned  varieties. 
The  term  Asparagus  Kale  is  also  applied  to  this  variety, 
as  it  is  to  the  Portugal  Cabbage  that  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Cottagers’  Kale  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
above,  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  bearing  green  or 
purplish  leaves  more  or  less  curled  at  the  margins  or 
nearly  plain.  In  this  respect  it  approaches  the  Scotch 
or  Curled  Kale  in  character,  although  the  Scotch  would 
oonsider  it  rather  a  mongrel  subject,  to  be  avoided  as 
likely  to  spoil  the  broth.  A  large  quantity  of  side 
shoots  of  good  quality  are,  however,  produced  in  spring 
when  greens  are  getting  scarce.  The  Chou  de  Milan  is 
related  to  the  above,  as  well  as  to  Buda  Kale  ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  slightly 
lobed,  and  somewhat  wrinkled,  it  would  seem  to  have 
some  affinity  with  the  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  side 
shoots,  however,  form  open  rosettes,  and  not  firm, 
close-headed  sprouts,  while  they  are  of  rich  and  delicate 
flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  Borecoles  to  come  into 
use.  The  Chou  de  Milan  of  the  French  is  the  Savoy. 
Ragged  Jack  is  a  dwarf  Kale,  with  deeply  glaucous, 
much-lacerated  leaves,  often  curiously  proliferous  on 
the  upper  surface.  It  is  hardy,  productive,  and  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  good,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  mostly 
grown  for  cattle. 

The  Fringed  Cabbage  (B.  o.  a.  fimbriata),  Green 
Borecole,  Siberian  Borecole,  Green  Kale  of  the  Scotch, 
or  Griine  Kohl  of  the  Germans,  is  at  once  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  universally  cultivated  of  all  the 
open-headed  Cabbages  in  one  form  or  other  over  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  particularly  in  Germany,  North  Britain, 
Labrador  and  Canada.  The  reasons  for  this  are  its 
value  as  food,  its  hardiness,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
production  of  oil  from  the  seeds.  About  620  lbs. 
weight  of  oil  are  obtained  per  acre  from  the  Borecole. 
The  latter  name  means  northern  Kale,  and  not  only 
implies  that  it  is  grown  in  the  north,  but  is  also  an 
indication  of  its  hardiness. 

The  varieties  or  strains  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  the  list  of  synonyms  extensive.  Some  of  them  are 
widely  cultivated  in  Britain,  while  others  are  local. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  leaves  are 
that  they  are  distinctly  green,  not  glaucous,  as  in  most 
other  open-headed  Cabbages,  and  more  or  less  deeply 
incised  or  fringed,  undulated  or  crisped  at  the  margin. 
The  leading  variety  is  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  known 
also  as  Scotch  Kale,  Curlies,  and  a  host  of  other  names. 
Slight  variations  from  this  are  grown  under  the  names 
of  Brince  of  "Wales  Plume,  Chelsea  Exquisite,  Dwarf 
Moss  Curled,  &c.,  all  finely  curled  kinds.  The  finer 
and  more  deeply  crisped  the  leaves  are,  the  better  the 
quality  is  considered  to  be.  In  the  olden  times  a  great 
many  of  the  Scotch  growers  saved  seed  from  their  own 


strains  of  Kale,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
practice  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  amongst  tho 
crofters  or  small  farmers  and  cottagers.  The  tender 
young  leaves  are  first  gathered  as  soon  as  the  plants 
attain  a  suitable  size,  after  which  the  coarse  leaves  are 
pulled  off  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  as  cattle 
food.  The  leaves  again  become  tender  and  good  for 
cooking  after  they  have  had  a  touch  of  frost.  Almost 
every  cottage  in  villages  and  country  places  has  a  Kale 
yard  attached  to  it,  in  northern  districts.  The  dwarf 
habit  of  these  strains  is  an  additional  recommendation 
to  the  finely  curled  character  of  tho  leaves,  as  the 
plants  get  wholly  covered  with  snow,  rvhich  not  only 
renders  them  more  tender  eating,  but  protects  them 
from  being  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  wood-pigeons,  pheasants  and  partridges, 
which  sometimes,  during  severe  storms,  leave  not  a 
vestige  of  the  Kale,  saving  the  stems  and  the  midribs  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  also  make  very  tender  eating. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  is  the  Tall  Green  Curled, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  greater  length  of  the  stems.  It 
is  known  by  a  host  of  other  names,  including  those  of 
Tall  German  Greens,  Tall  Scotch  Kale,  &c.  The 
quality  of  the  finer  strains,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  an 
old  cottage  garden,  is  equally  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Dwarf  Curlies,  and  perhaps  the  produce  in  the  way  of 
coarse  leaves  for  cattle  is  greater  ;  but  in  districts 
infested  with  the  birds  above  mentioned,  the  plants 
are  liable  to  be  devoured  during  heavy  snowstorms, 
and  not  being  covered  with  snow  they  get  destroyed  by 
alternately  freezing  and  thawing. 

Carter’s  "Welsh  Kale  is  a  rather  distinct  dark  or 
light  green  narrow-leaved  and  finely-curled  form.  The 
Purple  Borecole  or  Braunkohl  of  the  Germans  has 
dark  purple  leaves,  but  otherwise  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  Tall  Green  Curled.  It  is  productive  and 
more  largely  grown  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else, 
and  being  very  hardy  withstands  the  severity  of  the 
winter  there.  The  Germans,  in  cooking  the  leaves, 
sometimes  cover  them  with  a  rich  sauce,  and  after 
mixing  with  chestnuts  they  stew  the  whole  together. 
There  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  Purple  Borecole. 

The  Imperial  Hearting  Kale  and  Read’s  Hearting  are 
closely  allied  to  the  dwarf  Green  Curled,  and  differ 
chiefly  by  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  crown- 
bud  fold  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  Cabbage-like  head 
of  moderate  firmness,  and  about  the  size  of  both  fists. 
This  head  makes  very  tender  eating,  for  which  reason 
the  strain  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  some,  while  it 
is  later  in  running  to  seed. 

The  variegated  Borecole  or  Kale  is  a  strain  closely 
allied  to  the  Dwarf  Purple.  The  leaves  are  generally 
finely  curled,  purplish  or  green,  with  the  principal  ribs 
and  the  central  part,  and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole 
blade,  white,  creamy  white  or  yellow,  clear  yellow, 
rose,  purple,  red  or  violet-purple.  All  these  variations 
may  be  obtained  from  one  batch  of  seedlings,  and  some 
individuals  degenerate,  producing  coarse  and  very 
slightly  fringed  leaves.  Like  all  the  leading  types, 
the  variegated  Kale  is  of  ancient  origin,  the  variegation 
being  as  perfect  more  than  seventy  years  ago  as  it  is  at 
present.  At  that  early  date  it  was  used  as  food  in  the 
same  way  as  other  curled  Kales,  it  was  also  grown  for 
the  production  of  oil  from  the  seed,  and  often  jnerely 
for  ornamental  purposes.  At  present  it  is  cooked  and 
eaten  after  having  been  rendered  tender  by  frost,  is 
also  used  for  garnishing,  and  occasionally  finds  its  way 
into  the  flower  garden,  to  fill  the  beds  in  winter. 

The  last  of  the  fringed  or  curled  Kales  I  shall 
mention  is  the  Woburn  Perennial  Kale,  which,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  become  lost  to  culti¬ 
vation.  It  was  a  tall  finely  curled  form  of  the  Purple 
Borecole,  that  had  almost  lost  the  power  to  produce 
flowers  or  seeds.  It  was  first  grown  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1808,  and  was 
grown  in  the  gardens  for  six  years  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  but  refused  to  flower  until  it  was  nine  years  old 
and  7  ft.  high.  The  produce  of  a  plantation  of  eight 
years’  standing,  without  manure,  was  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Green  Borecole,  and  nearly  five 
times  that  of  the  Purple  Borecole.  It  was  propagated 
by  cuttings,  6  ins.  or  7  ins.  long,  inserted  in  the  ground 
in  their  permanent  positions,  in  March  or  April  ;  these 
readily  produced  roots.  Old  plantations  were  cut  down 
almost  to  the  roots  in  April,  and  from  the  stools 
fresh  shoots  were  produced,  as  in  a  true  perennial. 
The  ground  was  lightly  forked,  and  afterwards  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  no  other  culture  being  required.  It 
was  considered  equal  to  other  winter  greens  as  food, 
and  proved  very  economical  in  the  matter  of  manure, 
and  the  small  amount  of  labour  it  required  in  its 
culture. 


The  practice  pursued  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present,  by  the  English,  of  cutting  off  the  head  or 
crown  of  small  leaves  of  the  Green  or  Curled  Borecole, 
I  consider  far  from  economical,  because  a  much  larger 
produce  from  a  given  piece  of  ground  can  be  obtained 
by  pulling  off  the  lower  leaves  as  they  become  fit  for 
use,  either  for  cattle  or  human  food,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  plants  or  the  particular  time  of  tho  year. 
This  is  largely  pursued  by  cottagers  in  this  country, 
especially  in  North  Britain,  and  again  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France 
at  least.  In  the  case  of  Cottagers’  Kale,  Chou  de 
Milan,  and  other  sprouting  sorts  that  come  into  use  in 
spring,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  advantageous  sometimes 
to  cut  oil'  the  crown  in  order  to  hasten  the  production 
of  side  shoots  when  other  greens  are  scarce. 

Turnip  Cabbage  or  Kohl  Rabi  (B.  o.  Caulo-PMpa). 
This  is  a  distinct  race  from  the]  above,  but  is  more 
closely  allied  perhaps  to  the  W ild  Cabbage  than  many 
of  the  open-headed  Cabbages.  Its  development,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  along  different  lines  ;  for  instead  of  some 
well-marked  variation  in  the  leaves,  it  is  the  stem  that 
has  departed  from  the  type  in  becoming  globular,  thick 
and  fleshy,  resembling  a  Turnip  ;  but  it  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  bearing  the  leaves,  and  not  the  lower 
which  has  become  fleshy  or  succulent.  The  soft  or 
parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  stem  has  greatly  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  woody  or  fibro -vascular  tissue. 
This  portion  is  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Turnip,  but  it  is  far  more  extensively 
grown  for  this  purpose  in  Germany  than  in  Britain, 
and  Kohl  Rabi,  by  which  it  is  best  known  here,  is  the 
German  name.  It  is  also  grown  in  Britain  for  stock 
feeding.  It  is  the  Chou  rave  of  the  French.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  glaucous,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
divided,  except  in  the  case  of  the  crisped  and  Artichoke¬ 
leaved  varieties. 

Several  varieties  are  grown  in  this  country,  but  the 
Early  White  and  the  E-irly  Purple  Vienna  are  the  best 
for  garden  purposes.  The  Early  Dwarf  is  another 
tolerably  good  kind,  and  is  older  than  the  first  two. 
The  skin  of  the  Early  White  Vienna  is  glossy  and 
white,  or  pale  green ;  while  that  of  Early  Purple 
Vienna  is  purple  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  The  leaves 
are  inserted  in  a  curious  manner  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  tuber.  Kohl  Rabi  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  was 
described  before  the  time  of  Linmeus.  The  swelling  of 
the  stem  of  the  Cabbage  into  a  Turnip-like  body  need 
cause  no  surprise,  for  it  had  occurred  in  several  of  the 
round-headed  Cabbages,  and  may  be  seen  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  Red  and  White  Marrow-stem  Cabbages  or 
Kales,  where  the  stem  gets  very  succulent  and  stout, 
and  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  after  being  made 
tender  by  frost.  This  is  well,  as  the  various  forms  of 
Kohl  Rabi  are  after  all  only  “  Kale  runts,”  which  no 
doubt  act  injuriously  on  the  prejudices  and  sentiments 
of  a  great  many,  thus  militating  greatly  against  their 
own  popularity  with  consumers  generally. — .7.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

A  NEW  FLORA  OF  WARWICK¬ 

SHIRE. 

Reviewing  this  new  work  of  Mr.  James  E.  Bagnall, 
the  Midland  Counties’  Herald  says: — “It  is  seventy 
years  since  Mr.  W.  G.  Perry  published  his  Plantce 
Varvicenses  Selectee,  which  gave  an  account  of  what 
at  that  time  were  considered  rare  plants  only.  It 
records  379  flowering  plants,  Ferns,  Fern  allies,  and 
twenty-three  Mosses.  Purton’s  Botanical  Description 
of  British  Plants  in  the  Midland  Counties,  in  three 
vols.,  was  published  in  1817-21,  and,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  not  limited  to  Warwickshire.  It  records 
rare  and  common  species  of  flowering  plants,  Ferns 
and  Fern  allies,  Lichens,  Fungi,  and  Algse  to  the 
number  of  1,592.  In  Mr.  Bagnall’s  Flora,  which 
relates  to  Warwickshire  only,  the  record  is  as  under  : — 
Flowering  plants,  Ferns  and  Fern 


allies,  species  and  varieties  ...  1,309 

Mosses  and  Hepaticae  . 281 

Lichens  .  117 

Fungi . .  730 


Total .  2,437 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bagnall’s  work  records 
845  more  plants  for  Warwickshire  alone  than  Purton 
did  for  all  the  Midland  Counties.  It  is  thus  justly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  complete  flora 
of  the  county  ever  published  ;  and  its  records  are 
made  in  such  a  manner,  so  exact  and  full,  that  all 
future  workers  in  Warwickshire  botany  will  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  add  new  finds  to  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  account  of  the  plants  growing  naturally  in  the 
county.’’ 
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Chrysanthemum  Gossip. 

The  earliest  report  of  an  exhibition  of  the  Stoke 
Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society  I  can  find,  is  of  one 
held  in  the  Manor  Rooms,  Stoke  Newington,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1850.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  rough  day,  but  there  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
the  report  says,  “  Superb  collections  of  plants  and  cut 
blooms,  exhibiting  the  perfection  to  which  these 
popular  flowers  have  been  brought  by  the  untiring  and 
unceasing  energy  of  the  exhibiting  florist.” 

It  would  appear  that  on  this  occasion  there  were  classes 
simply  for  Chrysanthemums,  for  there  were  none  for 
Pompons,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  type  was  only 
just  beginning  to  be  recognised,  for  the  report  states, 
“  Some  Pompons  or  Lilliputian  varieties  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Salter.  The  varieties  were  Pouledetto,  Le  Fiancee, 
Chapeau  Rouge,  Bijou,  Circe  d’Or,  Le  Nain  Bebe, 
Julie,  Langlade,  Elise  Miellez,  La  Laponne,  and 
Henriette  Sydonie.  Apparently  these  were  all  of  conti¬ 
nental  origin,  and  English  growers  doubtless  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  make  up  their  minds  to  recognise 
them.  The  leading  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Taylor, 
W.  Holmes,  and  R.  James,  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
James  taking  the  leading  honours,  and  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson  was  placed  fifth  with  six  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Taylor  was  first  with  Imperial, 
Gen.  Morceaux,  Pilot,  Golden  Cluster,  Beauty,  Goliath, 
King,  Temple  de  Salomon,  Princess  Marie,  Madame 
Hardy,  Campestroni,  Defiance,  Madame  Poggi,  For- 
mosum,  and  Annie  Salter.  In  Mr.  James’  first  prize 
twelve  appeared,  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  Queen  of 
England,  Duke,  Warden,  Yesta,  Clustered  Yellow,  Two 
coloured  incurved,  and  Rabelais.  Mr.  Taylor’s,  first 
prize  six  blooms  were  Piolat,  King,  Superb  Clustered 
Yellow,  Defiance,  Beauty,  and  Annie  Salter. 

The  first  prize  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  James,  who 
had  Defiance,  Madame  Poggi,  Vesta,  Pilot,  Annie 
Salter,  and  Madame  Cameron.  The  best  specimen 
plant  was  Pilot,  shown  by  Mr.  James,  Mr.  W.  Holmes 
coming  second  with  Vesta.  Of  the  varieties  shown  in 
1850,  a  few  survive  to  this  day,  such  as  Beauty,  Annie 
Salter,  Queen  of  England,  and  Temple  de  Salomon. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  John  Salter  exhibited  Pio 
Nono,  described  as  a  new  variety,  possessing  much 
merit,  colour  carmine- red  with  golden  tips.  This 
flower  is  to  be  found  in  the  Centenary  edition  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  judges  on  that  occasion  were  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Neville,  Mr.  John  Salter,  and  Mr.  John 
Fraser  ;  the  last  named  being  the  only  survivor  of 
this  quartette  of  horticultural  worthies. — E.  D. 

The  National  Pink  Society  (Midland  Section). 

The  following  circular  has  recently  been  posted  to 
Pink  growers  in  the  midland  counties: — “Following 
on  the  successful  exhibitions  of  the  florists’  laced  Pinks 
held  this  year  at  the  Aquarium,  for  the  southern' 
section,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  for 
the  northern  section,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  in  The 
Gardening  World  of  July  26th,  made  a  happy 
suggestion  that  a  midland  show  should  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Wolverhampton  floral  fete,  July 
14th,  15th,  and  16th,  1891  ;  and  this  having  been 
taken  up  by  a  few  lovers  of  this  delightful  flower, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Mr.  Green,  the  president 
of  the  Wolverhampton  horticultural  committee,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  consented  to  find  the  necessary 
tent  space  for  exhibiting  the  Pinks,  and  also  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  committee  to  contribute  towards  the  prize 
money.  May  I  ask  for  your  kind  assistance  in  an 
endeavour  to  establish  this  section  on  a  firm  basis  ? — 
Chas.  F.  Thurstan,  lion.  sec.  (pro  tern.),  Penn  Fields , 
Wolverhampton. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 

Rhdbeceia. — In  this  variety  we  have  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  size  over  other  single  sorts  in  cultivation,  not 
forgetting  Mary  Anderson,  Lady  Churchill,  Jane,  and 
others  of  that  type  which  may  be  grown  to  large  size. 
The  rays  are  moderately  numerous,  about  two  or  three 
layers  deep,  and  the  whole  head  measures  6J  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  colour  of  the  rays,  as  far  as  we  could 
determine  through  the  fog  of  the  10th  inst.,  was  of  a 
deep  red,  and  white  at  the  very  base.  The  sides  of  the 
rays  are  incurved  below  the  middle.  The  yellow  disc 
is  elevated  and  hemispherical,  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  flower  heads  are  very  suggestive  of  a  Rudbeckia 


similar  to  R.  purpurea,  hence  the  name  given  to 
the  variety.  Kioto. — This  is  an  incurved  Japanese 
variety  of  very  distinct  appearance.  All  the  florets  are 
closely  and  firmly  incurved,  forming  a  flattened  head 
of  medium  width,  and  somewhat  depressed  in  the 
centre.  They  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  and  shining,  with 
a  satiny  lustre.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  at  the  committee  meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
on  the  10th  inst.,  and  were  awarded  First  Class 
Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions. 

Do  not  the  very  pretty  single  varieties  deserve  more 
notice  at  the  annual  exhibition,  and  may  I  suggest 
that  classes  for  plants  should  be  made  in  schedules  ? 
Cut  flowers  do  not  show  them  to  the  same  advantage 
as  plants  in  pots  would  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
charming  Anemone  -  flowered  varieties  have  ample 
encouragement  also,  for  we  now  have  several  varieties 
and  many  of  them  beautiful. — Gns  Harris. 

- - 

STORED  POTATOS. 

Recent  severe  frosts,  and  the  intense  one  of  Sunday 
morning  last  especially,  will  have  found  out  the  weak 
places  in  Potato  stores  thoroughly,  and  we  may  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  large  quantities  of  Potatos  being 
literally  destroyed  in  consequence.  A  few  com¬ 
paratively  mild  winters,  without  extreme  frost,  serve  to 
lull  somewhat  to  a  sense  of  security,  so  that  when  all  at 
once  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  zero,  there  is  found 
to  be  such  tremendous  destruction  of  tender  roots, 
Potatos  especially,  as  to  literally  appal  when  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  is  determined. 

Those  who  have  Potatos  in  pits  are  perhaps  as  well  off 
as  any,  if  beyond  the  small  covering  of  soil,  they  have 
added  a  good  coating  of  litter.  Perhaps  the  best  place, 
however,  for  storing  Potatos  is  a  sunken  shed  or  cellar, 
where  the  floor  being  below  the  ground-line,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  store  is  not  so  readily  cooled,  and  only 
the  surface  of  the  Potatos  is  exposed  to  frost.  In  such 
cases  a  little  covering  goes  a  long  way.  Where  stores 
are  of  thin  walls  or  boards,  or  practically  open  sheds, 
exclusion  of  frost,  such  as  we  have  recently  endured,  is 
of  extreme  difficulty. 

We  may  pile  on  the  litter  and  the  'mats,  but  the 
intensely  low  temperature  seems  to  penetrate  every¬ 
where.  Potatos  laid  out  on  shelves  are  in  as  great  a 
danger  from  below  as  from  above,  and  where  in  boxes, 
tubs,  &e.,  are  subject  to  freezing  through  crevices  and 
joints.  Only  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  would 
have  succeeded  in  making  Potatos  safe  of  late.  It  will 
not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  because  of 
incidental  losses,  prices  have  gone  up.  If  that  be  so, 
well  will  it  be  for  those  who,  having  taken  these 
precautions,  are  on  the  right  side. — A.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

MEDICINAL  HERBS. 

That  fifty  years  ago  the  great  bulk  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  physicked  by  means  of  common  garden  herbs,  and 
of  certain  medicinal  ones  found  in  woods  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  probable  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  took  physic,  did  so  because  of 
imaginary  complaints,  or  because  it  was  thought  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Of 
wild  herbs  few  were  more  popular  than  Wood-sage, 
Ground  Ivy,  both  famous  for  spring  consumption  as 
blood  purifiers.  In  gardens  we  grew  Horehound,  Rue, 
Peppermint,  Tansy,  Pennyroyal,  and  a  few  others,  all 
assumed  valuable  as  medicines. 

The  poor  man’s  pharmacopoeia  in  those  days  was  a 
limited  one,  and  of  foreign  substances  did  not  get  far 
beyond  salts  and  senna,  and  brimstone  and  treacle. 
We  have  got  a  long  way  from  all  this  sort  of  physic 
now,  and  most  of  the  poorer  classes  prefer  to  indulge 
in  patent  medicines,  some  very  good  perhaps,  the  bulk 
sheer  humbug,  but  which  through  the  force  of  continued 
advertising  have  become  popular.  Largely  because  of 
this  extensive  patent  medicine  trade  the  old  fancy  or 
faith  in  herbs  has  been  nearly  exterminated.  We  do 
not  know  that  humanity  has  materially  benefited  by  the 
change.  It  is  all  very  well  to  assume  that  the  ills  we 
suffer  from,  come  because  flesh  is  heir  to  them,  but 
usually  they  are  legacies  of  our  own  creation. 

There  is  very  much  wisdom  in  the  old  adjuration, 
“to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  especially  quack 
physic.  The  wise  man  who  really  needs  medicine  goes 
to  a  qualified  medical  man  for  advice,  and  if  he  has 
not  been  too  late  in  his  application,  and  acts  up  to  his 
instructions  usually  benefits  therefrom.  The  ignorant 


dependant  upon  the  medicine  of  quackery  is  like  a 
tempest-tost  mariner,  who,  to  save  himself  from 
drowning,  clutches  at  every  passing  spar,  but  finds 
death  at  last,  through  lack  of  a  proper  life- belt.— -X. 

- -•>$<» - 

MUSHROOMS  AND  TOADSTOOLS 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  an  exact  distinction  between 
a  Toadstool  and  a  Mushroom,  unless  we  employ  the 
popularly  accepted  opinion,  and  term  all  Agarics  that 
are  "poisonous  Toadstools,  and  all  the  edible  ones 
Mushrooms.  We  are  afraid,  however,  this  will  not 
distinguish  them  botanically.  Then,  again,  many  of 
them  which  are  looked  upon  by  the  masses  as  suspicious 
and  considered  Toadstools  are  not  only  harmless  but 
edible,  and  considered  wholesome  by  fungologists. 
Amongst  these  is  Coprinus  comatus,  which  is  an 
agreeable  adjunct  to  fried  steak  and  stews.  It  is  never 
found  far  from  human  dwellings.  C.  deliquescens,  its 
congener,  which  we  figure  in  company  with  the 
Cyclamen,  is  not  received  with  such  favour.  It  is 
often  found  in  rich  garden  soil,  also  on  horse-dung  in 
the  fields  and  on  heaps  of  farm-yard  manure  which 
have  been  carted  to  the  fields  and  laid  up  in  a 
heap.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  gardeners,  it 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  vast  numbers  in 
Mushroom  beds,  much  to  the  cultivator’s  disgust, 
who  naturally  blames  the  spawn,  although  that 
may  have  been  entirely  innocent.  Should  +his 
Agaric  make  its  appearance  in  large  numbers  in  a 


Agap.ichs  campestkis. 


Mushroom  bed,  clearly  the  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
clear  out  the  bed  and  make  a  fresh  one.  The  specific 
name  is  given  on  account  of  the  inky-like  fluid  or  pulp 
into  which  this  and  a  number  of  other  species  rapidly 
deliquesce.  Another  species,  named  C.  atramentarius, 
has  sometimes  been  used  for  making  ink,  yet  it  has 
also  been  used  along  with  other  Agarics  for  making 
ketchup.  All  the  species  have  much  in  common,  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  and  decay  as  quickly. 

Our  other  illustration,  representing  Agarious  cam- 
nestris,  will  recall  the  familiar  appearance  of  the 
common  cultivated  Mushroom.  When  quite  fresh  the 
solid  part  of  the  cap  is  white,  but  the  gills  are  pale  pink 
or  salmon  coloured.  As  the  latter  get  old  they  change 
to  a  purplish  brown,  or,  to  the  naked  eye,  almost 
black  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  condition  in  which 
we  see  them  in  the  market.  In  Italy  the  species 
which  we  prize  and  cultivate  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  is  said  even  to  be  poisonous.  If  so,  this 
would  be  attributable  to  differences  in  conditions  and 
climate,  causing  a  larger  development  of  the  injurious 
alkali  which  they  contain. 

- - 

MISTLETO  THEN  AND  NOW. 

The  use  of  Mistleto  in  ceremonies  of  one  kind  or  other 
dates  back  to  a  vast  antiquity.  Prior  to  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Druids  or  priests  of  a  people  who  worshipped  the  sun. 
Sun-worship  prevailed  over  a  wide  area  amongst  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans.  The  Druids,  or  men  of  the  Oaks,  take 
their  name  from  the  Celtic  dm,  an  Oak.  They  wor¬ 
shipped  under  Oak  trees,  and  had  the  greatest  vener¬ 
ation  for  Mistleto  which  was  found  growing  on  Oaks. 
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More  usually  it  grew  upon  Apple,  Pear,  Willow,  Poplar, 
Lime,  Maple,  Hawthorn  and  other  trees,  and  was  in 
those  cases  less  highly  esteemed.  Having  prepared 
sacrifices,  and  a  feast  under  the  Oak  tree,  or  in  the 
consecrated  groves  hard  by,  they  brought  up  two  white 
bulls,  and  having  tied  them  by  the  horns,  the  priest 
or  Druid,  arrayed  in  a  white  garment,  ascended  the  tree, 
and  lopped  the  Mistleto  with  a  golden  knife.  A  white 
sheet  was  held  beneath  to  receive  it  before  touching  the 
ground,  otherwise  its  virtues  would  have  been  lost. 
After  this  operation  they  sacrificed  their  victims,  which 
in  Britain  and  France  were  sometimes  human  beings, 
probably  criminals. 

This  last  phase  was  supposed  to  be  a  corrupt  after¬ 
growth  from  the  pure  original  worship  in  which  fruits 
and  flowers  only  were  sacrificed.  It  is  believed  by 


name  in  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  uile-ice,  the  Welsh  oll-iafflB. 
aud  the  Irish  uile-iceach  ;  in  all  cases  meaning  all-heal 
in  English.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  panacea  or  cure 
for  all  evils,  and  a  remedy  against  all  poisons.  Even  as 
recently  as  1578,  or  even  later,  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
the  Mistleto  by  the  herbalists.  They  believed  in  its 
efficacy  to  cure  old  sores,  swellings,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  wood  of  the  Mistleto,  gathered 
from  the  Oak  only,,  was  good  to  hang  about  the 
necks  of  patients  subject  to  the  falling  evil  and 
apoplexy. 

The  word  Mistleto,  or  Mistletoe,  comes  from  the  old 
English  Missel,  or  Misselto  ;  and  those  again  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Mistelta,  and  the  German  Mistel,  or  Mistil. 
The  best  philologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  visculus,  the  diminutive  for 


Mistleto  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  Scottish  song,  and 
if  it  had  been  much  employed  in  the  Christmas,  or 
more  properly  the  Yuletide  festivities,  it  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  immortalised  in  song  by  Burns. 
Yuletide  and  Yule  are  comparatively  modern  names 
for  Jul,  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  Scandinavian 
deity  Frei,  whose  name  still  lives  in  Friday,  one  of  the 
days  of  our  week.  That  the  feast  of  Yule  was  still 
observed  in  Burns’  day  we  are  certain,  as  evidenced  in 
the  song  of  Duncan  Gray— 

“  Duncan  Gray  came  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin’  o’t ! 

On  blythe  Yule  nicht  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin’  o’t !  ” 

The  feast  of  Jul  being  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
probably  corresponded  in  time  to  the  feasting  and 


Cyclamen  persicum  and  Agaricus  deliquescens. 


some  that  the  Irish  Druids  did  not  practise  this 
barbarous  custom.  Ireland,  in  fact,  was  believed  to  be 
the  original  home  of  Druidism,  and  that  it  passed  from 
thence  to  Britain,  and  so  to  Ancient  Gaul — that  is,  the 
modern  France.  Csesar  in  his  time,  when  the  legions 
of  Rome  overspread  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known 
world,  believed  that  Druidism  was  invented  by  the 
British,  and  transported  to  the  Gauls,  their  neighbours. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Druids  in  Britain  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  for  there  the 
Romans  massacred  the  greater  number  of  the  priests  in 
61,  a.d.  Some  of  the  remainder  escaped  with  their 
lives  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Iona,  which  was  then 
called  Innisnan  Druidlineach,  the  Isle  of  the  Druids. 
This  interesting  little  island  became  the  last  home  of 
Druidism  in  Britain,  and  the  first  home  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

The  English  name  Mistleto  is  comparatively  of  much 
more  recent  origin  than  that  used  by  the  Druids,  the 
priests  of  the  ancient  Celts.  We  find  the  Druidical 


viscus,  bird-lime,  referring  to  the  clammy  juice  of  the 
berry  of  the  Mistleto.  Hence  the  derivation  of  the 
botanist’s  name,  Yiscum  album,  the  specific  name 
referring  to  the  white  colour  of  the  berries. 

An  Icelandic  legend  concerning  the  Mistleto  was 
that  Balder,  one  of  the  heroes  of  romance  in  that 
country,  was  slain  by  a  dart  made  from  Mistleto. 
His  mother  had  previously  obtained  a  vow  from  all 
things  on  earth  that  they  would  not  injure  her  son. 
One  of  his  enemies,  knowing  that  the  Mistleto  had 
not  taken  the  vow,  slew  Balder  with  a  dart  made 
from  it. 

Judging  from  all  of  the  above  given  names  it  is 
evident  that  the  modern  ones  are  all  derivatives  from 
the  Latin.  The  old  Druidical  name  has  probably  all 
but  died  out  in  spoken  language.  The  old  Celtic  or 
Keltic  tongue  still  survives  in  Irish,  Cornish,  Welsh, 
and  Gaelic,  but  the  Mistleto  is  not  native  to  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  what  they  may  now  use  must 
be  imported  from  England  or  France.  The  name 


sacrificing  of  the  Druids  when  they  cut  the  sacred 
Mistleto.  In  either  case  it  may  be  considered  a  relic 
of  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun.  May  Day,  or  Beltine,  and  Hallow  E’en  are 
relics  of  those  same  people.  On  the  spread  of 
Christianity  it  took  a  great  effort  on 'the  part  of  the 
people  in  power  to  put  down  the  ancient  customs  of 
sun-worship.  But  in  later  days  the  customs  were, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still  carried  on  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  populace  in  different  parts 
of  Britain  without  their  knowing  anything  of  the 
origin  or  real  meaning  of  the  practice.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  how  or  when  the  present  custom  with  the 
Mistleto  originated  ;  but  it  is  probably  an  innocent 
form  of  amusement  that  has  gradually  evolved  itself  from 
the  ancient  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  Druids. 
What  the  latter  would  think  or  say  could  they  make 
their  appearance  now  may  well  be  imagined.  A 
future  race  may  look  back  upon  us  and  our  customs 
aud  exclaim,  “  0  tempora,  0  mores.” — Viscum, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Anthuriums  and  Dracaenas. — Attention  will 
have  to  be  given  to  these  fine-foliaged  subjects  during 
the  winter  months  to  guard  against  the  leaves  being 
injured  by  insect  enemies.  If  scale  is  permitted  to 
establish  itself  on  the  large  leaves  of  Anthuriums,  the 
latter  will  assuredly  get  spotted,  although  the  mischief 
may  not  become  evident  till  spring.  Thrips  are  likely 
to  infest  the  leaves  of  Dracaenas,  owing  to  the  dry 
atmosphere  caused  by  so  much  firing.  The  scale  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  the  sponge  and  a  solution  of 
soft-soap  or  Gishurst  Compound,  and  thrips  may  be 
got  rid  of  in  the  same  way. 

Plants  for  Christmas  Decoration.  —  Fine- 
leaved  and  other  subjects,  such  as  Palms,  Crotons, 
Aralias,  Poinsettias,  &c.,  intended  for  house  decoration 
during  the  Christmas  festivities,  should  be  placed  in 
cooler  houses  for  a  few  days,  with  a  view  to  harden 
them  prior  to  that  date,  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
contend  against  a  low  temperature  and  avoid  being 
injured  as  much  as  possible  till  brought  back  to  their 
proper  quarters. 

Hyacinths.  —  Plenty  of  Roman  Hyacinths  have 
been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past ;  but  if  care  has  been 
taken  to  pot  up  on  their  arrival  some  of  the  best  of  the 
large-flowered  kinds  for  early  work,  they  may  be  had 
in  bloom  about  Christmas.  For  early  work,  Grand 
Vainqueur  is  probably  the  best  single  white  ;  Argus, 
one  of  the  best  blues;  and  Norma,  a  reliable  pink 
sort. 

Cinerarias.  —  During  the  prevalence,  of  frosty 
weather,  be  careful  while  removing  such  tender-leaved 
subjects  as  the  present  from  the  house  where  they  have 
been  grown,  to  the  conservatory.  It  should  be  done 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  temperature 
out-of-doors  is  highest ;  and  there,  if  the  distance  is 
considerable,  a  close  conveyance  should  be  used,  other¬ 
wise  the  leaves  will  get  injured  by  frost,  and  curl  up  at 
the  edges,  thus  spoiling  their  appearance. 

Christmas  Roses.— The  earlier  flowering  varieties 
of  Helleborus  niger  may  be  had  in  good  condition  by 
simply  placing  a  hand-light  over  them,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  blooms.  Some  pursue  the 
method  of  lifting  the  plants  and  placing  them  in  heat, 
so  as  to  force  them  into  bloom  and  make  a  uniform 
display.  This  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  con¬ 
siderable  loss  amongst  the  plants,  owing  to  the 
temporary  excitement  of  forcing,  and  then  placing 
them  out-of-doors  at  the  mercy,  of  the  weather. 

Aspidistra  luriaa. — The  crowns  of  this  may  be 
parted  and  potted  separately  at  this  season  in  order 
to  increase  the  stock.  Place  them  in  a  little  heat  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  they  may  get  re-established.  The 
present  time  offers  convenience  for  this  operation, 
while  little  propagation  is  going  on.  Should  the  plants 
be  required  at  Christmas,  the  operation  can  be  deferred 
till  then. 

Lilium  auratum  and  L.  longiflorum.—  The 

last  named  of  these  should  bo  potted  without  delay,  as 
the  bulbs  commence  growing  early,  and  would  soon 
spoil  if  allowed  to  produce  roots  and  shoots  before 
being  committed  to  the  soil.  The  same,  of  course, 
applies  to  L.  1.  Harrisii,  which  is  the  more  extensively 
grown  of  the  two.  L.  auratum  does  not  start  so 
rapidly,  but  the  bulbs  may  be  potted  all  the  same  as 
soon  as  received.  Use  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with 
3  liberal  amount  of  sand. 

Yineries. — The  Vines  in  the  earliest  house  should 
now  be  pretty  well  advanced,  and  where  the  bunches 
are  showing,  the  night  temperature  should  gradually  be 
raised  to  65°,  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe,  in 
which  case  a  little  lower  than  this  would  be  advisable. 
A  considerable  rise  upon  this  may  be  allowed  during 
the  day  with  sun  heat.  If  the  rods  have  been  tied 
down,  to  make  them  break  evenly  they  should  be  tied 
up  without  further  delay.  After  the  Grapes  in  late 
houses  have  been  cut  and  removed  to  the  fruit  room, 
the  houses  should  be  well  ventilated  some  time  prior  to 
the  Vines  being  pruned,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go 
thoroughly  to  rest. 

Oranges. — Trees  bearing  a  crop  of  green  fruit 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  65°  at  night. 
Guard  against  too  much  atmospheric  moisture.  Trees 
carrying  ripe  fruit  may  be  placed  in  a  vinery  where 
mature  Grapes  are  hanging  ;  the  dry  atmosphere  will 
meet  their  requirements,  and  enable  them  to  be  kept 
in  perfect  condition  for  some  considerable  time. 


Orchard  House. — Where  fruit  is  wanted  early  a 
portion  of  the  trees  may  be  started — that  is,  where  they 
are  grown  in  pots.  A  night  temperature  of  45°  or  50° 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  time.  Use  tree3  that  were 
potted  sufficiently  early  in  autumn  to  enable  the  roots 
to  make  headway  in  the  fresh  material  before  the 
leaves  fall. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Those  who  have  not  the 
convenience  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  in  a  pit 
near  the  glass  for  forcing  Strawberries  may  find  space 
on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  vineries,  Peach  houses  or 
orchards  that  have  just  been  started.  After  the  plants 
have  well  started  into  growth  they  may  be  assisted  at 
every  alternate  watering  with  liquid  manure. 

Plant  Frames. — Severe  weather  necessitates  much 
covering  up,  which,  while  protecting  the  plants  from 
frost,  is  more  or  less  injurious  by  excluding  the  light. 
Ventilation  should  therefore  be  attended  to  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 

■ - - 

PEARS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Fortunate  are  they  who  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  wholesome  and  useful  class  of  fruits  to  supply  the 
table  during  the  Christmas  festivities.  The  past,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  an  extraordinary  season,  and  deficiencies, 
wherever  they  occur,  are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  late- 
keeping  varieties,  nor  is  the  blame  altogether  to  he 
saddled  upon  the  gardener  or  fruit  grower.  The 
climate,  the  inherent  characters  of  the  different  sorts, 
their  adaptability  to  certain  soils  and  conditions,  and 
other  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control  must  be 
charged  to  a  large  extent  with  the  present  deficiency. 
Other  countries,  with  large  areas  under  fruit  culture, 
luckily  come  to  our  aid,  and  a  supply  is  obtainable, 
though  somewhat  expensive.  The  Pear  is  more  at  home 
in  southern  than  in  northern  countries,  consequently 
we  obtain  the  finer  samples  from  the  south  of  England, 
the  Channel  Islands,  France,  and  other  continental 
countries. 

Doyenne  du  Comice  ripen3  in  November,  but  under 
suitable  conditions  can  he  had  till  the  end  of  December. 
Its  flesh  is  white,  rich  and  melting,  and  the  variety  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  richly  flavoured  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  roundly  obovate,  and  in  a  favourable 
climate  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  1  lb., 
and  is  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less  flushed  with  red  on 
the  exposed  side.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  fruits  the 
tree  bears  but  moderately,  and  succeeds  best  on  the 
Quince  Stock.  The  Chaumontel  originated  at  the 
place  of  that  name  in  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  in 
France,  about  225  years  ago,  hut  has  been  very  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  for  many  years  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  from  whence  we  still  receive  considerable 
supplies.  At  one  time  they  fetched  £5  per  100,  or  Is. 
each,  but  half  that  price  is  still  considered  good.  It  is 
a  large  oblong  fruit,  of  a  russety  brown  colour,  or 
reddish  brown  russet  on  the  exposed  side,  with  a 
yellowish  white,  juicy  and  richly-perfumed  flesh,  and 
is  in  season  from  November  to  March.  It  succeeds  on 
the  Quince  as  well  as  the  Pear  stock,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  espalier  training.  Easter  Beurre  is  so  well 
known  as  hardly  to  require  description.  It  is  in  season 
from  January  till  April  or  May,  but  may  be  had  at 
Christmas  if  required  by  ripening  in  a  warm  place. 

We  originally  received  "Winter  Bon  Chretien  from 
the  French,  who  called  it  Bon  Chretien  d’Hiver  ;  but 
De  la  Quintinye,  an  ancient  writer  on  Pears,  believed 
that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  under  the  names 
of  Crustuminum  and  Volemum.  and  described  by  the 
historian  Pliny.  At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
held  in  the  same  estimation  as  it  did  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  in  this  country,  when  it  was  reckoned 
a  Pear  of  first-class  merit,  on  account  of  its  rich  flavour 
and  long-keeping  qualities.  At  present  it  is  only 
considered  good  for  stewing  purposes,  but  is  acceptable 
at  this  season  from  that  very  fact.  A  higher  meed  of 
praise  may  be  given  to  Beurre  Ranee,  a  long,  pear- 
shaped  green  fruit,  with  a  green  but  crisp  and  juicy 
flesh,  and  which  ripens  in  December,  but  keeps  till 
April  or  May  under  favourable  conditions.  Beurre 
Hardy  ripens  towards  the  end  of  October,  but  may  be 
had  till  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  melting,  white  and 
juicy,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  flesh  of  Beurre 
Diel  is  also  melting,  hut  somewhat  gritty.  It  ripens 
in  November,  but  may  be  kept  till  Christmas.  The 
tree  bears  abundantly  either  as  a  standard,  a  pyramid 
on  walls,  or  trained  in  espalier  fashion  ;  but  those 
ripened  on  a  wall  are  inferior  in  flavour. 

Many  would  no  doubt  prefer  Glou  Morceau  to  several 
of  the  above  kinds,  as  the  flesh  is  buttery,  very  melting 
and  white.  It  varies  in  the  time  of  ripening  from 


November  till  February.  The  variety  was  raised  at 
Mons,  in  Belgium,  in  1759,  by  the  Abbe  d’Hardenpont, 
who  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  large  number  of  the 
choicer  kinds  now  in  cultivation,  including  Beurre 
Ranee.  In  the  south  of  England  Winter  Nelis  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard,  but  farther  north  requires  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  tree  is 
moderately  vigorous,  but  usually  bears  well ;  the  fruit  is 
of  medium  size  and  top-shaped,  ripening  in  December 
and  keeping  for  at  least  a  month  longer.  The  yellowish 
white  flesh  is  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and 
sugary  juice.  Zephirin  Gregoire  may  truly  be  described 
as  a  Christmas  Pear,  for  December  is  the  proper 
month  of  ripening  its  frnit.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
and  when  mature  becomes  buttery  and  melting,  with  a 
pleasing  rich  aroma.  The  tree  bears  abundantly, 
and  succeeds  best  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Pear  stock. 
On  the  other  hand,  Knight’s  Monarch  may  be  grown 
either  as  a  standard  or  pyramid  on  the  Pear  stock,  in 
which  form  it  bears  abundantly.  The  frnit  is  of  medium 
size,  top-shaped  or  roundish,  and  being  yellowish  green 
speckled  with  russet  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
although  the  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  pleasing  though  slightly  musky  flavour. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  is  therefore  truly  an 
English  fruit.  The  variety  known  as  Thompson's  was 
raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  and  is  pear- 
shaped,  pale  yellow,  with  a  buttery,  sugary,  and  melting 
white  flesh,  ripening  in  November  and  usable  till 
Christmas. 

Besides  Pears  for  dessert  purposes,  varieties  for 
stewing  and  baking  come  in  very  handy  at  this  season. 
Amongst  these,  Catillac,  also  known  as  the  Bell  Pear, 
is  one  of  the  best,  on  account  of  the  fine  red  tint  it 
assumes  when  stewed.  The  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and 
rather  gritty,  but  excellent  when  cooked.  The  variety 
is  a  very  old  one,  probably  of  French  origin,  and 
succeeds  iu  the  form  of  a  standard  or  pyramid.  It 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  April.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  which  is  notable 
for  its  huge  proportions,  the  fruit  attaining  weights  of 
3  lbs.  to  4]  lbs.  under  favourable  conditions.  It 
succeeds  best  on  a  wall.  General  Todtleben  succeeds 
better  iu  some  localities,  and  might  therefore  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  last  named  ;  the  flesh  is  melting 
and  juicy,  and  the  fruit  comes  into  use  during  December 
and  January. 

MUSHROOM  GROWING. 

Darkness  v.  Light. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Gates  on  “Mushroom  Culture. 

A  most  interesting  point  cropped  up  in  connection  with 
their  mode  of  growth — namely,  whether  darkness  or 
light  was  most  favourable  to  the  full  development  of 
this  most  desirable  esculent.  As  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed,  I  am,  in  consequence,  desirous  of 
obtaining  more  information  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  therefore  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  your 
numerous  readers,  with  respect  to  this  moot  point. 
My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Agaricus 
campestris  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  fuugus, 
the  same  laws  apply  to  this  as  to  the  class  or  sub¬ 
section  generally.  The  fungi  in  their  mode  of  life  are 
controlled  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  which,  in 
vegetable  physiology,  is  the  green  colouring  matter  of 
leaves  ;  hence  they  cannot  assimilate  their  nutriment 
in  the  same  way  as  other  organisms,  but  are  driven  to 
obtain  their  requirements  from  the  carbon  compounds 
assimilated  by  other  plants.  Consequently  I  have 
always  held  that  light  was  directly  and  distinctly 
detrimental  to  the  full  development  of  these  crypto- 
gamic  forms  of  vegetable  life. — C.  B.  (?.,  Acton,  IV. 
[Light  is  quite  unnecessary  to  the  growth  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  distinctly 
detrimental  to  their  well  being.  Growers  cultivate 
them  in  dark  houses  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  as  much  for 
the  conservation  of  heat  as  anything  else.  AY e  know 
that  a  house  with  a  thatched  roof  is  warmer  than  one 
which  is  slated,  and  that  again  would  be  warmer  than 
a  glass-roofed  house.  Less  artificial  heat  is  necessary 
in  a  close,  dark  house  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and 
seeing  that  light  is  unnecessary  for  the  growth  of 
Mushrooms,  we  have  thus  good  reason  for  growing 
them  in  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
common  Mushroom  hut  others  grow  in  the  fields  quite 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  may  be  argued  that  they  grow 
most  rapidly  during  the  night ;  but  the  same  lact 
applies  to  plants  having  chlorophyll.  There  is  a  much 
greater  amount  of  turgidity  amongst  the  cells  and 
plant  tissues  at  night  than  by  day,  because  the  loss  of 
moisture  during  the  night  is  less.— Ed.] 
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Tomatos  and  Fog. 

It  seems  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  grow  Tomatos 
during  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  even  in 
hothouses  with  all  the  means  of  heating  at  command. 
Immediately  after  the  first  severe  fog  which  occurred 
in  November  we  noted  the  condition  of  the  Tomatos  in 
the  old  Orchard  house,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Previous  to  that  they 
appeared  in  vigorous  condition,  and  carried  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  fruit,  but  immediately  afterwards  the 
foliage  appeared  as  if  shrivelled  up  at  the  edges  by 
scalding  or  great  heat  in  one  form  or  other.  The  edges 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  delicate  or  sensitive  part, 
as  the  central  portions  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The 
mischief  was  not  caused  by  frost  or  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  the  house  is  well  supplied  with  hot-water 
piping,  the  water  in  which  was  turned  on  when  the 
frost  occurred.  Only  those  plants,  therefore,  that  were 
outside  the  radius  of  the  area  of  metropolitan  smoke 
could  have  escaped  the  fog. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Vines. 

I  can  fully  sympathise  with  “One  in  a  Difficulty  ”  in 
the  trouble  he  has  experienced  with  these  terrible 
pests.  I  too  had  many  attempts  at  destroying  mealy¬ 
bug,  but  without  success,  until  recently  I  tried 
fumigating  with  McDougall’s  Patent  Tobacco  Sheets, 
and  syringing  afterwards.  One  fumigation  at  double 
strength  (i.e.  using  two  sheets  instead  of  one  to  every 
thousand  cubic  feet),  completely  killed  all  the  insects, 
and  the  subsequent  syringing  washed  off  all  the  eggs, 
&e.  The  fumigation  should  be  done  in  the  evening, 
and  the  syringing  the  following  morning.— H.  A.  R. 
[Will  our  correspondent  say  whether  the  leaves  were  on 
the  Tines  or  not  when  he  tried  the  Patent  Tobacco 
Sheets  ;  and  can  any  other  reader  confirm  his  statement 
as  the  result  of  actual  experience  1  The  statement  about 
washing  off  all  the  eggs  must  have  been  made  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  bug, 
as  the  eggs  remain  under  the  body  of  the  female  until 
hatched,  and  while  in  that  position  it  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  wash  them  off  with  a  syringe. — Ed.] 


In  reply  to  the  request  of  your  correspondent,  “  One  in 
a  Difficulty,”  I  beg  to  record  the  following  facts.  Six 
years  ago,  I  had  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
viz.,  mealy-bug,  established  on  the  Tines  in  two  houses, 
and  after  trying  various  insecticides  for  two  years,  I  hit 
upon  the  undermentioned  method  of  treatment,  which 
has  now  had  four  years’  trial,  and  no  mealy-bug  has 
been  seen  on  the  Tines  the  last  two  seasons.  I  am  in 
hopes  we  have  conquered  the  foe.  After  careful  scraping, 
the  Tines  were  thoroughly  washed  (using  an  ordinary 
scrubbing  brush)  with  1^  lb.  of  Gishurst  Compound, 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  used  whilst 
warm,  and  afterwards  painted  with  London  tobacco 
juice,  of  full  strength  as  received  from  the  chemist. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  are  again  painted  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  this  time  using  fully  2  lbs.  to  the 
gallon,  and  adding  sufficient  clay,  soot,  &c.,  to  make  it 
into  the  consistency  of  paint. — S.  P.,  West  Cottage, 
Broomfield  Lodge,  Chelmsford. 


I  SYMPATHISE  with  ‘  ‘  One  in  a  Difficulty,  ”  whose  mis¬ 
fortune  is  common  to  many  gardeners.  But  let  him 
try  the  following  plan  : — After  pruning  the  Tines,  care¬ 
fully  clean  the  houses  and  lime-wash  the  walls  ;  then 
rub  off  all  loose  bark  on  the  Tines,  and  especially  on 
the  spurs,  and  this  done  carefully  paint  them  over  with 
the  Tine  composition  now  advertised  in  your  columns, 
and  which  I  have  used  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. — 
George  Murray,  The  Gardens,  West  Ashby  Manor, 
Rorncastle. 


Replying  to  “One  in  a  Difficulty,”  let  him  procure  half- 
a-peck  of  heavy  loam  or  clay,  dry  and  make  quite  fine, 
if  sifted  all  the  better,  to  which  add  half-a-pint  of  gas 
tar,  and  work  together  into  a  paste,  adding  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  make  of  the  consistency  of  thin  paint, 
and  apply  when  cold  as  a  winter  dressing. —  Walter 
Child,  Croome  Court. 

Flowers  as  Christmas  Greeting's. 
Seeing  a  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  about  flowers  as 
Christmas  greetings,  I  send  you  a  sample  box  of  some 
which  I  am  sending  out  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  which,  I  think,  may  meet  a  want  which  I  have 
not  before  seen  expressed.  The  boxes  are  suitable  for 


floral  gifts,  either  for  Christmas,  New  Year,  or 
birthdays. — Gilbert  Davidson,  Ammanford,  R.S.O., 
Carmarthenshire.  [A  welcome  and  seasonable  gift. 
Mr.  Davidson  seems  to  have  exactly  hit  off  the  happy 
suggestion  of  our  correspondent,  “  Con.” — Ed.] 


Jasminum  nudiflorum. 

What  a  delightful  plant  is  the  above  !  Not  one  of  its 
least  charms  is  that  it  comes  into  bloom  at  this  cheerless 
period  to  gladden  us  in  the  dull  season  of  winter. 
This  Jasminum  deserves  to  be  more  grown  than  it  is, 
and  that  in  the  cottager’s  garden  as  well  as  in  the 
squire’s.  It  lights  up  many  a  bare  and  ugly  spot  by  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  could  be  made  to  do  more  in 
this  direction,  and  that  at  little  cost.  All  who  love 
flowers  in  their  rooms  and  dwellings,  and  who  cannot 
afford  a  glasshouse  for  their  cultivation,  should  grow 
this  Jasmine.  On  various  aspects  it  is  very  effective, 
as  also  in  a  bush  form.  Some  may  say,  “  Oh,  this  is  a 
trailing  plant!”  I  agree  that  it  is;  although  I  may 
just  add  that  when  staying  two  years  ago  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  I  saw  some  fine  bushes  of  this 
Jasmine  growing  in  some  villa  gardens  on  my  way 
from  that  city  to  Bathford.  On  making  a  closer 
inspection  I  noted  these  bushes  had  been  cut  or  pruned 
in  for  several  years  after  the  blooming  was  over.  They 
were  a  mass  of  flower.  Sprays  of  this  and  Holly, 
carrying  berries,  make  a  grand  show  in  a  vase. — Con. 


Beds  of  Stocks  and  Dwarf  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Amongst  the  many  plants  used  for  bedding  in  mixture 
the  two  above-deserve  to  be  tried  by  all  who  have  not 
done  so.  Having  a  large  space  to  fill  with  plants  for 
summer  and  autumn  display — the  autumn  principally, 
as  cut  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity  from  August  to 
Christmas — and  wishing  to  make  as  great  a  variety  as 
we  could,  we  decided  to  try  a  portion  of  a  border  in  our 
kitchen  garden,  which  leads  from  the  grounds  to  the 
houses,  with  Stocks  and  St.  Mary  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemum.  The  Stocks  were  a  good  strain  of 
the  branching  German  Ten-week.  Although  planted 
very  late  in  the  season,  the  results  were  beyond  our 
expectations.  Both  grew  away  grandly  ;  the  Stocks 
produced  a  good  percentage  of  double-flowered  plants, 
with  lovely  spikes  of  very  large  blooms,  and  continued 
branching  till  destroyed  by  frost.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themums  did  likewise,  and  from  here  we  cut  many  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  as  well  as  making  a  grand  display. 
Here  is  a  cheap  and  good  mixture  for  those  of  limited 
means.  — Con. 

Cissus  discolor  in  Bloom. 

The  plant  widely  distributed  in  gardens  under  this 
name,  and  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage, 
is,  in  reality,  a  species  of  Titis,  and  is  so  considered  by 
leading  authorities.  A  large  plant  of  it  is  grown  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  at  one  end  of  the  stove, 
where  it  is  used  to  cover  a  glass  partition  between  two 
compartments.  Some  shoots  were  allowed  to  run  along 
a  rod,  the  longer  way  of  the  house,  and  flowers  are  now 
produced  upon  them  in  considerable  numbers.  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  Tine,  they  are  of 
no  importance  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  because 
small  and  greenish.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note 
that  the  corollas  are  sometimes  thrown  off  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Tine,  that  is,  the  petals  cohere  by 
their  tips,  and  are  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  cap. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  some  of  the 
flowers  open  in  the  usual  way.  The  small  fruits 
contain  four  seeds,  as  in  the  Tine.  The  foliage  is  still 
in  fine  condition. 

White  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  flower  at  the 
present  time  is  Narcissus  monophyllus,  flowering  under 
glass  in  a  cool  frame  at  the  Hale  Earm  Nurseries. 
The  bulbs,  which  were  home-grown  and  well  ripened, 
were  potted  in  August  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of 
sand  and  one-third  of  loam,  the  pots  being  plunged  in 
fibre  under  glass,  and  kept  there  without  any  heat 
whatever.  Each  of  these  little  bulbs  has  several  long 
leaves,  and  from  two  to  four  erenulate  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  with  pale  yellow  stamens  and  sweetly 
scented  ;  when  kept  cool  they  last  a  considerable  time 
in  bloom.  By  potting  some  earlier  and  others  later, 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  November  till  March. 
Smaller  bulbs  of  this  beautiful  Narcissus  are  planted 
out  in  a  frame,  and  will  in  about  three  weeks  produce 
several  thousand  flowers. — G,  Reutlie. 


Peaches  in  the  North. 

Though  Peaches  are  not  grown  on  open  walls  in  Scotch 
gardens  as  they  were  generally  done  many  years  ago  in 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  they  are  still  met  with 
now  and  again  in  gardens  where  one  would  suppose  they 
were  least  likely  to  succeed.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  we  called  at  Carronvale,  Larbert,  where  the 
gardener,  Mr.  A.  Baillie,  had  got  some  thriving  young 
trees  which  had  borne  good  crops  this  year.  Dymond 
seemed  to  be  the  one  which  had  been  most  serviceable, 
and  a  good  quantity  still  remained  for  use.  A  situation  in 
close  proximity  to  the  River  Carron,  but  well  sheltered, 
does  not  suggest  that  great  success  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  Peach-growing  ;  but  a  keen  and  experienced 
cultivator  like  Mr.  Baillie  meets  with  success  in  all  he 
puts  his  hand  to,  when  such  seems  hopeless,  as  his 
garden  management  fully  indicates.  The  trees  were 
in  capital  condition,  not  gross,  but  finely  ripened. — 
Stirling. 

Chrysanthemum,  W.  F.  Rawson. 

In  this  we  have  an  incurved  Japanese  variety  of 
American  origin.  It  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising,  and  also  has  come  into  the  possession  of,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  incurved  Japanese  sorts. 
The  bloom  measured  about  5  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the 
florets  were  regularly  incurved,  with  a  slightly  spiral 
twist.  Although  close  and  full  to  the  cen.tre,  the  head 
was  not  firmly  packed  and  overlaid  in  the  same  way  as 
a  regularly  incurved  sort.  The  body  of  the  flower  was 
light  yellow,  but  all  the  florets  were  striated  on  the 
back,  as  well  as  margined  with  a  deeper  yellow 
or  yellowish  red — described  as  apricot  by  the  sender. 
As  we  write,  however,  the  light  is  miserably  deficient, 
making  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  the  colour 
is.  At  all  events,  the  flower  is  beautiful  in  form 
and  colour,  and  appears  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
in  cultivation  here. 

Adiantum  monochlamys. 

There  is  an  airy  gracefulness  about  this  species,  aa 
well  as  a  distinctness  which  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
many  others  which  form  closely  allied  groups.  The 
fronds  are  ovate  and  bi-tripinnate,  with  broadly  cuneate 
or  fan-shaped  segments,  finely  and  acutely  toothed 
round  the  outer  edges.  The  whole  is  of  a  bright  green 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  The  shape  of  the  seg¬ 
ments,  their  well-marked  apical  teeth,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  fructification  constitute  leading 
marks  of  this  species,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others. 
There  is  only  one  sorus  or  oblong  and  curved  cluster  of 
spore  cases  upon  each  frond,  and  from  this  the  specific 
name,  which  means  one  covering,  is  derived.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  can  therefore  be  grown  in  a  cool 
temperature.  The  plant  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
propagating  pits  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

Gooseberry  Pruning. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Smither  (p.  235),  touches 
upon  a  subject  on  which  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  a 
few  more  of  your  readers.  Mr.  Smither  writes  from 
Stirlingshire,  and  as  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  method  that  is  adopted  in  the  north,  I  admit  that 
I  am  rather  partial  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  is  far  the 
best  and  more  profitable.  I  have  seen  it  asserted  some¬ 
where  in  the  gardening  press  that  the  adoption  of  the 
two  methods  is  compulsory  on  account  of  the  climate. 
In  the  north  where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  for  dessert,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  the  method  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Smither ;  on  the  contrary,  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  bushes  thick  in  order  to  afford  the  fruit  shade 
and  protection  from  the  strong  sun.  I  confess  that  I 
am  somewhat  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  materially  different  between  south 
and  north  as  to  necessitate  the  different  modes  of 
pruning. — J.  Peebles,  Bromley. 


Giant  Todeas. 

Hating  heard  many  glowing  accounts  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Todeas  formed  by  Captain  Belfield,  Mal- 
mains,  Erenchay,  Bristol,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
ever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  I  would  gratify  my 
curiosity  by  going  to  see  them.  Hitherto  it  has  never 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  such  splendid  specimens — 
“giants  ”  in  every  sense  of  the  word— indeed,  had  any 
person  told  me  of  their  immense  proportions,  I  should 
have  thought  the  account  exaggerated.  In  all  there 
are  from  80  to  100  plants,  with  stems  that  measure  4 
ft,  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  carrying  on  an  average 
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upwards  of  sixty  fronds  each  ;  when  measured  horizon¬ 
tally,  from  apex  to  apex  of  the  fronds,  they  exceed  6  ft. 
The  plants  are  tastefully  arranged  along  with  other 
Ferns  (strange  to  say)  in  a  lean-to  house  with  a  northern 
aspect.  The  photograph  I  send  you  does  not  by  any 
means  do  this  superb  house  of  Todeas  justice,  but  it 
will  convey  to  you  some  conception  of  their  grandeur. 
This  lovely  class  of  plants,  with  their  rich  transparent 
foliage,  is,  alas,  seldom  seen  in  plant  collections  now. 
—J.  McNab. 

Cotoneaster  frigida. 

When  allowed  to  grow  at  the  freedom  of  its  will  this 
species  forms  a  large  bush  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high, 
although  in  its  native  country  it  grows  much  taller. 
The  leaves  are  elliptical,  somewhat  leathery,  and  of 
large  size  compared  with  most  other  species  of  Coton¬ 
easter.  Large  corymbs  of  white  flowers  are  produced 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  these  are 
succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  hang  on  the  plants  during  great  part  of  winter, 
provided  a  scarcity  of  food  does  not  drive  the  birds  to 
eat  them.  Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  open,  and 
the  fruits  still  hang  and  appear  to  advantage  now  that 
the  leaves  have  partly  fallen.  C.  affinis  is  frequently 
confused  with  this  species,  and  the  plant  often  appears 
under  the  latter  name.  C.  frigida  is  a  native  of  the 
higher  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  has  elliptic  leaves, 
while  C.  affinis,  according  to  description,  has  ovate 
leaves  ;  but  according  to  illustration,  they  are  obovate, 
and  considerably  the  wider  above  the  middle.  The 
latter  also  would  appear  to  be  a  geographical  form,  as 
it  comes  from  the  lower  regions  of  Nepaul. 

Polypodium  glaucophyllum. 

Few  of  the  Polypodiums  in  cultivation,  having  the  same 
habit  as  this  one,  present  the  same  striking  peculiarities 
and  beauty.  The  fronds  vary  from  6  ins.  to  16  ins. 
long,  according  to  vigour,  and  are  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  with  a  long  acuminate  point.  The  upper 
surface  is  glaucous  green,  but  the  under  surface  is 
almost  white  or  silvery  in  its  hue.  Along  this  the 
bold  and  conspicuous  orange  coloured  sori  are  arranged 
in  three  to  six  parallel  rows,  shown  off  to  advantage  on 
the  erect  fronds.  The  rhizomes  are  of  moderate 
strength,  with  the  leaves  thinly  scattered  over  them  ; 
and  what  is  peculiar,  they  are  of  a  glaucous  colour,  like 
the  leaves.  They  are  also  thinly  covered  with  brown 
scales,  similar  to  those  covering  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaves  beneath.  The  species  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Goniophlebium  glaucophyllum,  but  is  not 
much  grown  by  cultivators  generally.  It  may  be 
grown  in  a  pot  or  basket,  preferably  the  latter,  as  it 
will  have  more  room  to  develop  to  its  best  extent,  and 
appear  to  advantage.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 
- - 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

At  p.  153,  your  correspondent  “  A.  D.”  says  he  does 
not  know  why  I  should  assume  that  the  majority  of 
fruit  trees  are  planted  too  deep,  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  statement  is  not  now  in  accordance  with  facts.  The 
f  dlowing  clause  in  his  remarks  as  to  deep  planting 
being  injurious,  and  shallow  planting,  when  consistent 
with  safety,  bein'g  productive  of  early  fruitfulness,  meets 
my  views  entirely.  I  presume  all  who  plant  fruit  trees 
like  to  have  early  returns  ;  and  doubtless,  like  myself, 
make  that  their  ideal.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  fruit 
trees  are  planted  with  the  view  of  making  timber,  but 
will  willingly  accept  the  happy  medium.  We  un¬ 
doubtedly  expect  them  to  make  wood,  but  wood  of  a 
fruitful  character — short-jointed,  solid,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  state  for  ripening  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  rigours  of  our  severest 
winters.  Such  wood  will  produce  what  we  hope  for — 
abundant  blossom,  and  (weather  permitting)  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  of  useful  fruit.  On  the  contrary,  wood  of 
an  opposite  character  —  long-jointed,  pithy,  and 
“  gosky,”  will  inevitably  fail  in  producing  anything 
but  leaves,  and  more  wood  as  growth  advances. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  made  the  remark  referred  to  a 
little  more  explicit,  and  dealt  with  the  composition  of 
soils,  situations,  &c.,  but  having  done  so  in  a  previous 
paper  on  “Preparing  for  Planting  Fruit  Trees,”  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  make  a  repetition.  I  have  pleasure, 
however,  in  referring  “A.  D.”  to  p.  92,  where  he  will 
find  matters  more  in  detail.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
favoured  with  climatic  conditions  very  favourable  to 
the  proper  consolidation  of  wood,  or  his  soil  may 
be  so  thin  and  over-porous  that  he  objects  to  shallow 
planting  ;  but  there  are  few  places  in  Scotland  where 
deep  planting  is  a  success,  for  reasons  already  patent 


to  “A.  D.”  and  others.  Before  quitting  this  subject, 

I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  have  no  desire  to  enlighten 
the  already  enlightened,  but  write  to  help  those  who 
may  not,  or  cannot  help  themselves. 

Referring  to  the  supporting  of  trees,  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  “A.  D.”  saying  a  little  play  is  good 
for  both  tops  and  roots  ;  while  I  naturally  coincide  with 
him  when  he  says  it  checks  too  strong  an  upward  rush 
of  sap.  Few  would  object  to  the  tops  of  their  trees 
having  a  little  play  if  the  roots  could  be  kept  rigid,  but 
unfortunately  the  roots  thus  moved  by  every  wind  that 
blew  would  not  gain  a  hold  of  the  soil,  and  in  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  would  produce  a  “puddle”  and  render 
the  soil  thus  acted  upon  pasty  and  sour.  Of  course,  as 
trees  become  established,  a  little  blowing  about  may 
not  hurt  them  ;  yet  if  they  are  at  all  loose  at  the  roots 
it  would  be  advisable  to  put  that  right.  To  keep  a 
tree — newly  planted — rigid,  and  prevent  the  slightest 
shaking  at  the  roots  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  best 
and  most  successful  planters,  and  I  doubt  not  is  so 
still. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

ENGLISH  NAMES  OF  COMMON 

FRUITS. 

Modern  names  have  in  many  cases  been  so  corrupted 
in  the  spelling  from  the  original  words,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  recognise  the  true  or  real  meaning.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  ancient 
languages  being  spoken  by  the  masses  generally, 
whereas  they  were  written  by  the  learned  few  only. 
Then,  again,  when  civilised  races,  nations  or  com¬ 
munities  became  over-populated  and  sent  out  colonies 
to  distant  lands,  the  bulk  of  these  undoubtedly  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  illiterate,  labouring  or  warrior  classes,  who 
carried  with  them  their  most  useful  fruits,  flowers  and 
herbs,  or  vegetables.  The  conquered,  in  adopting  the 
names  of  these  things  from  their  conquerors,  would 
doubtless  accommodate  the  new  names  in  part  to  their 
own  ideas,  pronunciation  and  spelling.  Hence  not 
merely  the  names  of  particular  plants  would  become 
changed,  but  the  whole  language  would  become 
modified  or  the  original  one  entirely  suppressed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  invaders,  their  dominance 
and  the  duration  of  their  occupancy  of  the  land. 

Mel  or  Mai  was  the  name  used  by  the  Celts  for  the 
Apple.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  younger  or  more 
recent  races  than  the  Celts,  changed  the  name  into 
Melon  and  Malus  respectively  ;  whence  the  botanical 
name.  The  Gaels,  a  modern  branch  of  the  Celts,  called 
it  abhul,  and  more  recently  ubhal ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  rendered  it  cepl,  which  comes  very  near  our 
modern  Apple.  The  Romans  possessed  at  least  twenty- 
two  sorts  of  Apples,  some  culinary  and  others  dessert 
kinds,  which  they  no  doubt  introduced  to  Britain,  for 
sweet  Apples  appear  to  have  been  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Highlands  before  a.d.  470. 

The  word  Pear,  in  like  manner,  comes  from  the 
Celtic  peren,  which  the  Latins  translated  as  pyrum  ; 
hence  the  origin  both  of  the  botanical  and  English 
names.  In  1573  the  English  name  was  peer,  and  is  so 
pronounced  in  Scotland  amongst  the  middle  or  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  this  day.  Plum  in  Anglo  Saxon  was 
plume,  and  in  French  prune;  that  again  came  from 
the  Latin  prunum.  The  Gaelic  name  for  the  wild  Plum 
is  plnmbais  fiadhainn ;  but  to  the  Romans  we  must  look 
for  the  improved  Plum,  of  which  they  had  a  host  of 
kinds.  The  Damson  is  a  corruption  from  daniascena, 
the  Damascus  Plum.  The  Bullace  is  derived, 
according  to  good  authorities,  from  the  Celtic,  and 
is  represented  by  the  "Welsh  biolas,  and  the  Gaelic  and 
Irish  bulastair.  The  much-disputed  name  Apricots 
was  called  Apricockes  in  England  over  300 
years  ago.  The  Greeks  called  them  Armeniaca,  but 
the  Romans,  according  to  Dioscorides  (a.d.  60), 
called  them  prai-kokia,  from  prcccox,  early,  meaning 
early  ripe.  The  Cherry  simply  comes  from  Cerasus,  the 
name  of  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence  the 
Cherry  was  imported  to  Italy.  An  intermediate  form 
of  the  word  is  the  French  cerise.  Medlar  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  Mespilus,  as  is  the  old  French  meslier. 
The  Latin  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  mesos,  half,  and  pilos,  a  bullet,  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  Quince  again  is  derived 
from  the  French  coign  or  coignassa,  Pear-quince  ;  that 
again  from  the  Latin  Cotonia,  from  Cydonia  in  the 
Island  of  Crete,  where  the  tree  abounds. 

Grape,  the  word  we  now  apply  to  the  berry  of  the 
Vine,  originally  referred  to  the  bunch  or  cluster,  and 
meant  that  which  can  be  grasped.  This  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  French  Grappe  de  Raisins  and 
the  Welsh  grab,  a  cluster.  Raisin  itself  originally 
meant  a  berry,  from  the  Greek  rase,  a  berry  ;  but 


we  now  universally  recognise  a  raisin  as  a  dried 
grape.  More  than  300  years  ago  the  word  was  spelt 
reison  in  England,  and  previous  to  that  was  called 
raisin  de  Corance,  from  which  we  have  the  modern 
currants  of  the  shops,  and  which  are  small  dried 
raisins  or  Grapes  from  Corinth,  in  Greece,  where  they 
were  grown.  The  Red  Currant  of  our  gardens  was 
called  the  Beyond-sea  Gooseberry  in  the  time  of 
Rembert  Dodoens  (1578),  and  St.  John’s  Grape  in  high 
German.  The  old  English  name  was  raisin  tree  ;  while 
the  Scotch  called  it  rizzar  or  rizzart,  both  corruptions 
from  the  French  raisin,  just  as  our  modern  name, 
Currant,  is  a  corruption  of  Corinth.  Red,  white,  and 
black  are  simply  adjective  names  to  indicate  the 
respective  sorts.  Gooseberry  has  no  connection  with 
the  well-known  bird  whose  name  is  imitated.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  German  kraus  or  krausel- 
beere,  the  rough  berry  from  the  hairy  skin.  Others 
derive  it  from  Grossularia,  and  that  from  grossulus  the 
diminutive  of  grossus,  a  small  half  ripe  Fig.  The 
Scotch  name  the  Gooseberry,  grozet,  grozel,  or  grozert, 
in  some  cases  to  this  day . 

The  common  Chestnut  is  supposed  by  some  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Latin  Castanea,  and  that  from 
Castana,  a  town  in  Pontus,  where  the  tree  is  abundant. 
John  Cameron  thinks,  however,  that  the  town  received 
the  name  of  Castana  “on  account  of  the  virtues  of  its 
female  population.  If  so,  the  English  name  Chestnut 
would  mean  chaste-nut,  as  in  the  Gaelic.”  This  is 
geanm,  chaste  love,  and  cno,  a  nut ;  therefore  chraobh 
geanm-chno  is  the  chaste-nut  tree.  Nut  itself  means  a 
little  knot,  and  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  knut  and 
the  Gaelic  cno  or  cnuth.  Walnut  is  simply  the  foreign 
nut,  a  tree  of  Asia  and  America,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wealh,  a  foreigner,  and  knut.  The 
fruit  therefore  has  no  connection  with  a  wall  any  more 
than  the  Gooseberry  has  with  a  goose.  Filbert  is  a 
corruption  for  Fill  Beard,  and  in  157-3  this  was  Filberd 
in  English. — F. 

- - 

CASSIA  CORYMBOSA. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  fine 
plant  for  autumn  decoration.  The  more  one  sees  of  it 
the  more  one  is  convinced  of  this  fact.  It  gives  a 
colour  quite  its  own,  and  one  much  needed  in  the 
autumn  months.  In  whatever  position  or  to  what 
use  this  plant  is  put,  it  is  always  striking  and  beautiful. 

At  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  it  is  used  to  very 
good  effect  by  Mr.  Lyon,  who  has  charge  of  those 
gardens.  At  the  mansion  there  are  some  colonnades 
which  lead  from  one  conservatory  to  another,  the  walls 
being  high,  and  in  one  of  them  are  planted  out  large 
specimens  of  the  Cassia.  In  the  autumn  months  they 
are  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  cover  the  wall  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  took  note  of  the  size  of  one  of  the  plants, 
which  I  found  to  be  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  The 
long  ash-like  leaves  are  quite  an  ornament  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  when  adorned  with  the  long  spikes  of 
bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  the  effect  is  most  striking. 
In  another  portion  of  this  colonnade  were  planted  out 
against  the  wall,  plants  of  this  Cassia  and  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  trained  up  so  as  to  mix  together. 
In  this  way  they  made  a  most  gay  picture.  When  a 
wall  is  covered  in  this  way  from  top  to  bottom,  as  it  is 
here,  the  effect  produced  is  such  as  is  seldom  seen. 

The  Cassias  are  planted  here  in  the  spring,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pelargoniums,  after  having  been 
wintered  in  a  large  Camellia  house  close  by,  and 
although  they  will  have  made  but  little  growth  at  this 
time,  they  soon  begin  to  grow  and  cover  the  wall. 
One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  plant  is  its  hardiness, 
compared  with  many  indoor  plants.  Mr.  Lyon  told 
me  these  Cassias  kept  on  blooming  till  near  Christmas 
in  favourable  seasons.  When  the  weather  becomes 
unsafe  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  any  longer,  they 
are  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  Camellia  house,  and 
trained  to  a  trellis  on  the  back  wall,  remaining  there 
till  the  next  spring. 

They  appear  to  bear  the  removal  admirably.  Such 
fine  plants  as  these  must  have  taken  some  years  to 
attain  their  present  size,  as  this  is  by  no  means  a  fast¬ 
growing  plant  in  a  young  state.  It  is  true,  when  once 
established  and  having  attained  a  good  start,  they 
grow  very  fast  afterwards.  Again,  as  a  plant  to  cover 
walls  in  cold  greenhouses,  kc.,  where  an  autumn 
effect  is  needed,  this  subject  is  to  be  recommended. 
We  have  a  plant  here  in  our  greenhouse,  trained  over 
an  end  wall.  In  this  position  it  blooms  very  late  in 
the  year,  and  growing  as  it  is  by  the  side  of,  and  some¬ 
what  intermingling  with  a  fine  plant  of  the  lovely  blue 
Plumbago  capensis,  makes  a  most  striking  contrast 
when  in  full  bloom.  It  will  thrive  in  a  somewhat 
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small  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  if  well 
stimulated  with  manure  water  in  the  growing  season, 
as  it  is  a  gross  feeder  and  roots  strongly. 

For  growing  into  bush  plants  for  placing  in  the 
open  air  in  summer,  it  is  very  good.  When  residing 
in  one  place  in  North  Hants  for  several  years,  I  grew  on 
two  plants  of  this  Cassia  into  large  specimens  in 
large  pots,  placing  them  in  suitable  positions  by  the 
front  door  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built  of  red  and 
white  brick.  Here,  when  in  bloom,  the  effect  was 
very  good,  contrasting  well  with  the  surroundings. 

Undoubtedly  the  plant  is  more  hardy  than  many 
think.  I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  this  Cassia 
growing  against  an  open  wall,  full  of  bloom,  covering  a 
wall  space  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  square,  in  a  garden 
in  Purbeck  Isle,  Dorset,  and  I  was  assured  it  had  been 
there  three  winters,  having  nothing  but  a  mat  to 
protect  it. — Con. 

- - 

TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  art  of  training  fruit  trees  was  rigorously  enforced 
by  some  of  our  early  teachers,  and  fortunate  was  the 
under  gardener  who  was  a  pupil  of  one  of  those  old 
masters.  I  may  here  remark,  for  the  strict  observance 
of  my  younger  brethren,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  such 
exact  training  in  modern  gardens  as  may  be  seen  in 
numbers  of  the  gardens  whose  fame  as  sites  and  centres 
of  horticulture  may  be  traced  back  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  century.  Happily  there  are  still  to  be  found 
members  of  the  profession  who  not  only  possess  the 
requisite  training  in  this  art,  but  who  also  put  it  into 
practice.  Would  that  there  were  more  !  To  be  able 
to  train  a  fruit  tree,  be  it  for  wall,  espalier,  or  standard, 
was  at  one  time  considered  a  sine  qud  non,  and  it  is  still 
so  in  some  instances,  in  a  literal  sense. 

What  is  more  pleasing  in  a  bare  garden  or  orchard  in 
the  dull  days  of  winter,  than  a  number  of  well-trained 
trees  of  various  forms  ?  However  .absolutely  dull  and 
prosaic  any  one  may  be,  it  is  usually  observable  that 
they  can  notice  a  tree,  and  also  descant  on  its  even 
proportions,  its  quaintness,  or  its  unique  formation. 
And  were  this  all,  it  would  be  so  far  gratifying ;  but 
these  are  only  points  of  quality  from  a  spectatorial 
point  of  view.  In  many  cases  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  one  or  other  of  the  various  modes  find  favour  for 
the  different  varieties  in  the  various  classes  of  fruit. 
Take  horizontal  training  as  an  instance,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  trees  that  have  a  tendency  to  be  rampant 
are  very  considerably  counterbalanced  in  that  direction 
by  this  mode  of  training,  as  against  fan,  oblique,  or 
vertical.  In  the  latter  three  modes  the  growth  has  all 
its  own  way  upwards,  and  naturally  that  goes  to  the 
points. 

For  trees  again  that  may  not  be  well  furnished  along 
the  branches,  if  brought  down  from  any  of  the  latter 
modes  and  trained  as  in  the  former,  they  may  ultimately 
yield  to  the  change  and  produce  growth  where  there 
was  no  indication  of  it  before.  Another  modification 
of  the  horizontal  may  be  found  in  the  bending  of  the 
branches  towards  the  points  downwards.  I  have  known 
this  to  put  trees  into  bearing  very  quickly,  and  continue 
ever  afterwards.  Procumbent  training  is  very  graceful, 
while  it  lends  variety,  and  this  mode  is  thoroughly 
adaptable  in  riders.  Riders  are  generally  planted  to 
furnish  high  walls  rapidly,  and  are  only  looked  upon 
in  such  positions  as  supernumeraries  ;  but  if  found 
superior  to  the  dwarf,  or  permanent  trees,  they  may  be 
re-trained,  and  trained  in  procumbent  fashion,  with 
decided  advantage.  These  methods  described  are  more 
generally  adapted  to  the  hardier  fruits,  such  as  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  are  nevertheless  very  ornamental,  and 
frequently  useful. 

Fan  training  is  of  all  others  the  simplest,  the  safest, 
the  most  natural,  and  most  economical,  inasmuch  as  it 
suits  the  maiority  of  fruits.  Not  only  does  it  suit  the 
character  of  most  trees,  but  its  applicability  is  general 
from  various  standpoints.  One  of  these,  and  that 
too  the  most  important,  is  the  facility  with  which 
a  defaced  tree  may  be  rendered  attractive,  or  an 
accidental  occurrence  in  the  loss  of  a  branch  or  branches 
may  in  a  short  time,  and  with  a  minimum  of  trouble, 
be  made  good — indeed,  quite  as  good  as  ever  it  had 
been  previously.  It  may  seem  irksome — and  probably 
it  is  so — to  have  to  make  recourse  to  substituting  one 
branch  for  the  destruction  or  decay  of  another,  yet 
with  such  adaptability  as  this  mode  of  training  admits, 
mishaps,  while  minimised,  are  practically  nil. 

Horizontal  training,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is 
very  suitable  for  rampant  growers,  and  has  the 
advantage  over  most  other  modes  in  running  the 
growth  into  a  more  regular  channel,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  the  necessary  applicability  of  adapting 
itself  for  espalier  training  better  than  the  majority  of 


others,  while  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  next  in 
importance  to  fan  training.  Its  applicability,  however, 
is  of  a  restrictive  nature  in  some  respects,  and  the  first 
and  most  regrettable  is  the  fact  of  it  only  being  adapted 
in  a  general  sense  to  the  hardier  fruits,  such  as  Apples 
and  Pears.  To  say  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  other 
fruits  would  be  misleading,  while  to  advise  its  adapt¬ 
ability  for  such  as  Plums,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
the  same  way  as  the  fan  would  be  equally  misleading, 
although  I  have  seen  splendid  samples  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  culture  on  a  modification  of  horizontal — i.e., 
the  main  limbs  were  trained  horizontally,  while  the 
bearing  or  young  wood  was  trained  obliquely  betwixt 
the  limbs. 

Pendent  training  may  be  introduced  on  trees  that 
have  been  trained  in  either  of  the  above  modes,  but  it 
will  be  found  most  applicable  on  those  with  long,  bare 
stems — riders-— and  when,  well  done  the  trees  have 
a  graceful  appearance,  and  more  than  that,  they  are 
frequently  more  productive  thus  trained.  The  latter 
acquisition,  minus  the  former,  is  at  times  an  induce¬ 
ment,  and  certainly  one  of  primary  consideration  ;  yet 
in  any  mode  of  training  that  may  be  accomplished,  if 
due  attention  is  paid  to  root-pruning  as  well  as  branch- 
pruning,  the  results  may  be  calculated. 

Oblique  and  vertical  training  is  most  suitable  for 
cordons,  and  these  of  themselves,  where  variety  is 
aimed  at  in  a  circumscribed  area,  lend  an  interest  in 
pomology  quite  interesting  and  unique.  A  few 
hundreds  of  cordons  on  walls  or  espaliers,  or  trained 
horizontally  on  wires  within  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  of  the  ground, 
to  form  edgings  to  borders,  quarters,  &c.,  impart  an 
appearance  which  enhances  the  beauty  while  it  enriches 
the  collection  of  what  might  otherwise  be  very  meagre 
indeed.  For  small  gardens,  where  collection  versus 
selection  is  a  desideratum,  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
cordons  trained  in  any  form,  as  affording  at  once  a 
feature  in  training,  while  the  interest  they  enlist  is  of  a 
most  pleasing  nature,  not  only  while  in  fruit,  but  also 
while  leafless,  in  blossom,  and  in  th3  varied  tints  of 
autumn.  Frequently  do  we  find  Currants  of  sorts 
trained  vertically  on  walls  where  little  else  would 
succeed,  and  in  this  way  space  is  utilised  that  might 
otherwise  be  an  obstacle — a  positive  eyesore.  Doubtless 
many  climbing  plants  are  suitable  for  such  positions, 
but  I  am  writing  in  the  interest  of  fruit  culture,  and 
may  remark  where  Currants  of  any  kind  will  succeed 
so  also  will  Morello  Cherries. 

Standard  trees,  too,  deserve  a  word  in  passing,  and 
while  their  training  is  simple  it  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting.  We  rarely  see  examples  of  fanciful  training 
in  these  now  as  compared  with  those  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more  ago,  nor  do  we  find  many  advocates 
of  the  cup-and-saucer,  the  pyramid  run  to  a  point  that 
would  almost  refuse  rest  to  a  sparrow,  nor  the  balloon, 
inside  of  which  the  curious  were  ever  prone  to  look  for 
fruit  and  fine  none.  Yet  we  have  seen  on  all  these 
fanciful  shapes  good  crops,  indeed  we  have  had  hut  to 
look  on  the  exterior  of  the  latter  two  to  see  fruit  that 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  and  likings  of  the  most 
fastidious,  while  both  surfaces  of  the  former  two  yielded 
as  a  rule  an  even  percentage  of  useful  fruit.  For  Pears 
the  pyramid  is  very  suitable,  while  for  Apples,  Plums 
and  Cherries  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  good, 
open,  equally-balanced  bush  form.  We  have  also  seen 
all  of  these  in  other  forms,  and  notably  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  which  we  have  seen  subjected  to  contortions 
rendering  them  more  like  specimens  of  Hornbeam  than 
anything  else.  Unquestionably  in  these  days  of  speedy 
returns  less  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  training 
than  hitherto  obtained  ;  still  it  is  an  interesting  art, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  suit  the  likes  and  the  dis¬ 
likes  of  a  numerous  class.  — J.  Proctor,  G-lenfinart. 
- - 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

The  question  of  the  American  Blight  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ealing  Gardeners’  Society.  The  American  Blight — 
aphis,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — is  Schizoneura  lani- 
gerce,  and  the  insect  is  deep  purplish  brown  in  colour, 
and  the  well-known  bluish-white  cottony  material 
naturally  exudes  from  the  insects.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that,  generally  speaking,  it  comes  first  on 
trees  that  are  grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks,  especially  the 
bad  forms  of  the  Paradise  Apple  ;  but  it  soon  spreads, 
and  the  healthiest  trees  acquire  the  taint,  and  once 
affected  it  is  difficult  to  restore  them  to  health. 

Mr.  Geo.  Cannon,  the  manager  at  Messrs.  C.  Lee  & 
Son’s  Fruit  Tree  Nursery,  at  Ealing,  related  the  mode 
he  adopts  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  upon  Apple  trees.  He 
stated  that  most  nurseries  had  a  little  of  this  blight, 
but  the  proportion  in  which  they  had  it  depended  on 


the  perseverance  with  which  it  was  sought  to  be  kept 
down.  He  did  not  know  of  any  insect  that  increased 
faster  than  this  blight  would  do  if  it  was  allowed  to 
have  its  own  way.  A  solution  of  soft  soap,  quassia 
chips,  and  paraffin,  with  water,  was  the  method  he 
adopted  in  the  destruction  of  this  pest ;  the  difficulty 
to  be  dealt  with  was  to  know  how  to  apply  that  solution 
in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  the  insect  without 
injuring  the  tree.  Half-a-pound  of  soft  soap  should  be 
added  to  four  gallons  of  water  (the  soap  having  been 
previously  boiled  in  one  or  two  gallons  of  this  quantity 
of  water),  and  half-a-pound  of  quassia  chips  should  be 
used.  Some  boiled  the  quassia,  but  his  idea  was  that 
more  of  the  bitter  essence  of  the  quassia  was  obtained 
from  the  wood  by  it  being  allowed  to  soak  in  cold 
water  for  a  day  or  two  than  by  boiling  it.  The  quassia 
should  be  placed  in  a  canvas  bag,  and  deposited  in  the 
water  with  something  heavy  upon  it  ;  in  that  manner 
the  strength  of  the  quassia  was  drawn  out.  The  quassia 
water  having  been  added  to  the  water  in  which  the 
soft  soap  had  been  dissolved,  the  mixture  in  its  then 
state  (without  the  addition  of  paraffin)  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  where  the  blight  was  only  in  a  mild  form,  and, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  paraffin  to  injure  the 
trees,  it  was  safer  to  use  this  mixture  of  soap  and 
quassia  alone,  especially  upon  the  young  growth  in  the 
summer  time.  Should  the  paraffin  be  added,  care 
should  be  taken,  by  constant  stirring,  that  it  was  mixed 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  other  solution  ;  otherwise 
the  oil  would  float  to  the  top,  and  if  the  brush  with 
which  the  operation  was  performed  was  dipped  into 
the  top  of  the  mixture,  it  was  likely  to  carry  away  with 
it  an  undue  pr  oportion  of  the  oil,  and  if  that  was 
applied  to  young  trees,  it  would  be  like  applying  raw 
paraffin  to  them,  which  was  very  injurious.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  paraffin  to  be  used  should  be  half-a-pint  to 
four  gallons  of  water.  The  mixture  could  be  applied 
either  with  a  brush  or  syringe.  He  warned  his  hearers 
that  to  effect  the  destru  ction  of  this  insect  more  than 
one  application  of  the  mixture  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  because  they  had 
apparently  effaced  all  traces  of  it  on  a  tree  that  there¬ 
fore  they  had  got  rid  of  it.  This  insect  returned  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  following  spring,  from  the  ground, 
invariably  again  found  its  way  up  the  stems  of  the 
trees  ;  in  fact,  in  the  spring  it  must  be  looked  for  near 
the  ground,  rather  than  near  the  tops  of  the  trees.  He 
was  told  that  the  addition  of  milk  (boiled)  would  cause 
the  paraffin  to  mix  more  effectively  with  the  other 
ingredients  he  had  named.  He  had  himself  tried  the 
effect  of  milk,  and  he  certainly  thought  that  with  it 
the  oil  was  better  dispersed  ;  at  any  rate,  the  experi- 
ment  could  be  cheaply  made,  and  it  was  worth  trying 
where  tender  plants  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

One  speaker  stated  that  some  varieties  of  the  Appltf 
appeared  to  be  more  infested  with  this  blight  than 
others.  As  a  cure  he  syringed  the  trees  with  a  solution 
composed  of  half-a-pint  of  paraffin  to  four  gallons  of 
water ;  he  applied  that  to  trees  in  young  leaf  and 
making  full  growth,  and  found  no  injury  to  result.  He 
was  certainly  able  to  keep  the  blight  in  check  by  that 
means,  but  could  not  say  that  he  got  rid  of  it.  Mr. 
Cannon  had  pointed  out  that  the  blight  returned  to 
the  trees  from  the  ground  :  in  connection  with  that 
matter,  it  was  said  that  soot  sprinkled  heavily  under  the 
trees  would  prevent  the  insect  rising  again.  He 
intended  to  try  that  plan  in  the  ensuing  spring  ;  at 
present  he  could  not  speak  personally  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  method. 

In  their  useful  book  on  the  culture  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  from  seeds,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  an 
instructive  and  interesting  article  on  the  “Pests  of 
Garden  Plants,”  and  under  the  head  of  American 
Blight  they  state  they  have  seen  affected  trees  which 
had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  blight  restored  to 
health  by  scrubbing  them  with  dandy  brushes  dipped 
in  hot  brine,  a  dandy  brush  being  one  used  in  the 
dressing  of  horses.  This  must  be  done  during  winter, 
or  before  the  trees  come  into  leaf  in  spring,  and  mats 
must  be  spread  to  catch  the  splashes,  because,  if  the 
tree  is  growing  in  grass,  it  will  kill  the  verdure  beneath 
the  trees  if  allowed  to  drop  upon  it.  A  careful  pruning 
should  accompany  the  washing,  and  the  prunings 
should  be  burnt.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
woolly  pest  will  appear  again,  and  should  be  extirpated 
by  carefully  washing  the  patches  with  methylated 
spirit — methylated  spirit  being  spirit  of  wine  five-and- 
a-half  per  cent,  over  proof,  mixed  with  wood  naptha 
or  methylic  spirit.  The  aphis  wash  is  said  to  be  a 
sure  remedy  for  woolly  aphis  :  and  pure  water  will  go 
some  way  towards  cleansing  the  trees  if  well  brushed 
into  the  wounds  this  destructive  insect  produces  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  A  good  paint  for  Apple  trees  it  is 
also  said  may  be  made  with  Gishurst  Compound,  at  the 
rate  of  8  ozs.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  with  a  little  fine 
clay  added  to  make  it  adhesive.  This  should  be 
applied  before  the  trees  begin  to  grow  in  spring. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Rare  Orchids  in  Flower  at  The  Dell. 
The  following  choice  and  rare  Orchids  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  grand  collection  of  Baron  Schroder,  at  The 
Dell,  Egham  : — Dendrobium  Macfarlanei,  several 
spikes  of  flowers,  pure  white,  -  with  the  centre  of  the 
lip  purple,  very  beautiful  ;  Cattleya  Mastersonise, 
two  flowers  ;  Lnfiia  aneeps  Hillii,  a  fine  form,  with  four 
spikes  ;  Ltelia  autumnalis  alba,  ten  flowers,  very  large, 
pure  white  blooms  ;  Phaius  Sedeni,  a  hybrid  with  fine 
spike,  flowers  white,  with  deep  rosy  lip  ;  Calanthe 
Alexandra?,  hybrid,  with  deep  crimson-purple  flowers  ; 
Vanda  ccc-rulea,  a  splendid  form,  with  two  spikes  of 
bloom  bearing  twenty-eight  flowers  ;  Sophronitis 
grandiftora,  flowers  large,  bright  deep  scarlet,  twenty- 
four  blooms ;  and  Odontoglossum  Chestertoni,  the 
scarce  original  variety,  with  a  fine  bloom  spike  of  14 
flowers.  In  the  Cypripedium  collection  the  following 
are  flowering: — C.  Hiobe,  two  flowers;  C.  Germiny- 
anurn ;  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  splendid  form ; 
C.  politum ;  Galatea,  several  plants,  showing  well  for 
bloom  ;  C.  purpuratum,  fine  variety,  four  flowers  ; 
C.  cenanthum  superbum  ;  Charles  Canham,  three 
flowers ;  C.  leucorhodum,  specimen  with  five  spikes 
showing  for  bloom  ;  and  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  reticu- 
latum,  a  very  distinct  imported  species.  Cypripedium 
Morganioe,  the  grand  specimen  which  so  recently 
flowered  with  five  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  is  again  showing 
for  flower. — R.  B. 

A  New  Way  of  Growing  Odontoglossum 
Alexandr/e. 

Youb.  correspondent’s  letter  on  the  above  subject,  p. 
216  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardening  World, 
furnishes  matter  for  deep  thought  amongst  the 
unsuccessful  growers  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
Orchids.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  unless  the 
atmospheric  condition  and  temperature  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown  is  all  that  it  should  be,  no 
special  way  of  potting  will  be  of  any  use.  We  pot 
ours  in  the  recognised  compost  for  cool  Orchids,  namely, 
two  parts  fibrous  peat,  one  part  sphagnum  moss  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  charcoal.  The  pots  are  half 
filled  with  crocks,  a  layer  of  moss  is  placed  over  them, 
and  the  compost  pressed  rather  firmly  round  the  plant. 
When  the  plants  are  well  established  in  the  new 
compost,  weak  liquid  manure  is  given  about  once  a 
lortnight  during  the  summer,  but  not  so  frequent 
duringthe  winter  months,  the  bestPeruvian  guanobeing 
used.  The  result  is  fine  growths,  strong  spikes,  and  large 
fleshy  flowers.  Is  not  Mr.  Ballard’s  system,  feeding 
in  another,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  form  ?  The 
way  we  grow  ours,  admits  of  a  free  use  of  the  syringe, 
which  we  consider  is  essential  in  keeping  the  green-fly 
in  check.  F urthermore,  novices  can  be  set  to  syringe 
or  water  without  any  fear  of  damage  being  done  by 
over  watering,  as  the  water  .passes  away  more  freely. 
However,  not  having  seen  Mr.  Ballard’s  Orchids  before 
or  since  he  has  been  growing  them  on  this  new  system, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  the  results  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  must  not  be  thought  I  have  written  this  note  in 
any  hostile  spirit,  for  whilst  not  agreeing  with  the 
system,  I  have  no  wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
experiments  of  others. — Sidney  Cooke. 

Cattleya  maxima  peruviana. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  the  usual 
lilac  tint,  but  a  distinction  from  the  type  is  found  in 
the  lip,  which  is  richly  reticulated  with  deep,  bright 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  median  yellow 
and  white  band ;  the  tube  is  rosy  purple  exter¬ 
nally.  There  are  several  other  varieties  in  cultivation, 
but  we  noted  this  the  other  day  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  where  it  was  flowering.  It  is  a  n  ative  of 
Columbia,  and  although  introduced  in  1844,  has  never 
become  so  popular  as  any  of  the  leading  forms  of  the 
C.  labiata  group.  This  is  due,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
absence  of  any  very  striking  colours.  The  species  is, 
however,  very  distinct,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are 
very  pretty,  including  the  present  one. 

Cymbidium  giganteum  Tracyanum. 

The  plant  of  this  very  distinct  variety  of  C.  giganteum 
(for  so  we  consider  it,  despite  numerous  criticisms  to 
the  contrary),  which  was  certificated  last  week  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  was  put  up  for  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  sold  for  seventy-five 
guineas.  It  may  interest  holders  of  unflowered  im¬ 
ported  pieces  of  C.  Lowianum,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Tracy’s  variety  was  purchased  with  other  supposed 
Lowianums  in  the  same  rooms,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  if  any  more  plants  of  the  same  variety  make 
their  appearance  out  of  the  same  importation. 

Odontoglossum  Hrubyanum. 

This  very  scarce  and  beautiful  Odontoglossum  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Dell  collection.  The  plant  which  is 
blooming  has  two  elegant  spikes  ;  one  bearing  twenty- 
four  blooms,  and  the  other  having  nineteen.  So  pure 
white  are  the  flowers,  and  so  free  from  spots,  that  one 
would  take  it  at  a  distance  for  a  pure  white  Odonto¬ 
glossum  eirrhosum. — R.  E.  . 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Cucumber  Frame  .—John  Wiggins  :  The  exact  time  at  which 
you  may  make  up  the  bed  and  plant  the  Cucumber  depends  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather  next  spring.  Should  it  be  a 
cold,  late  spring,  then  we  should  advise  you  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  but  to  wait  till  the  weather  improves.  If  you  had  a 
regular  command  of  fire-heat  by  means  of  hot-water  piping,  of 
course  you  could  be  independent.  In  a  general  way  the  month 
of  April  would  be  soon  enough  to  get  the  dung.  Shake  it  up 
loosely  in  a  heap  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  turn  the  whole 
again,  putting  the  ranker  material  in  the  centre  of  the  heap. 
Then  put  it  up  in  a  square  heap  two  or  three  days  later,  and  put 
the  frame  over  it.  Make  up  some  rich  compost  consisting  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure ; 
then  place  this  on  the  hot-bed  at  once,  near  the  top.  If  the 
manure  is  not  heating  too  violently  you  may  plant  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  about  two  days  after  putting  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  latter  may 
have  time  to  get  warm.  Cover  the  frame  at  night  with  mats, 
but  if  the  manure  is  heating  strongly  you  will  have  to  leave  a 
slight  chink  of  ventilation  to  allow  the  heated  vapour  to  escape, 
otherwise  the  leaves  of  the  plant  might  get  injured.  Give  a  little 
ventilation  during  the  day  if  the  sun  is  powerful. 

Heating  by  Lamps. — Omega :  The  paraffin  lamp  will  do  no 
harm  in  your  small  greenhouse  if  there  is  a  little  ventilation, 
and  you  keep  it  clean  and  always  burning  brightly.  It  is  when 
they  are  neglected  and  “  smoke  ”  that  they  become  injurious. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.—  Two  Questions :  As  the  plants  make 
no  root-growth  until  after  the  flowering,  and  are  of  little  value, 
if  flowered  under  glass,  for  flowering  again  until  the  second  year 
after  being  planted  out,  you  should  pot  them  in  a  light,  sweet 
compost,  but  do  not  bury  the  crowns.  Then,  as  you  do  not 
want  to  force  them  in  strong  heat,  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rims  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  over  the  tops  put  a  layer  of 
moss  about  2  ins.  deep  to  keep  the  light  from  the  crowns  until 
they  make  an  inch  or  so  of  top-growth,  when  you  can  remove 
them  to  a  warm  frame  or  intermediate  house.  If  you  want  a 
few  early,  put  them  into  the  warm  frame  at  once,  covering  the 
crowns  with  moss,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  or  with  inverted 
pots  if  more  convenient.  Lily  crowns  very  seldom  come  well 
if  exposed  to  light  from  the  first.  If  in  a  light,  free  soil  they 
like  plenty  of  moisture.  Tour  other  question  next  week. 

Mignonette  Failing. — Gardener ,  Co.  Kildare:  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  shoots  sent,  the  plants  do  not  get  sufficient 
ventilation.  A  high  temperature  and  a  close,  moist,  and  stag¬ 
nant  atmosphere  are  detrimental  to  their  well  being.  Another 
fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  plants  get  too  little  light  in 
winter,  makiDg  their  culture  extremely  difficult.  If  you  can 
manage  it  at  all,  we  should  advise  you  to  place  them  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  that  is  well  lighted,  freely  ventilated, 
and  having  a  temperature  from  50’  to  55°.  But  at  this  degree 
it  must  be  well  ventilated,  otherwise  failure  is  certain.  The 
plants  must  now  be  of  some  size,  and  ought  to  he  encouraged 
with  a  little  manure  given  as  a  top-dressing.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted  should  he 
made  quite  firm,  and  if  you  can.  place  ashes  on  the  shelf  where 
you  stage  them  it  will  prevent  them  from  getting  quickly  dry. 
Comparatively  little  water  will  he  required  during  winter,  hut 
they  must  not  he  neglected.  The  specimens  that  were  spotted 
undoubtedly  showed  the  evidence  of  thrip  ;  but  we  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  chief  points  to  he  attended  to  are  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  a  little  feeding.  We  see  no  evidence 
of  fungus. 

Name  of  Apple. — W.  H.  :  Wareham  Russet. 

Pansy  Seed. — F.  S.  :  Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

Stock. — Flos :  The  Stock  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  and 
around  London,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots.  The  Ten- 
Weeks  Stock  is  generally  raised  under  glass,  and  planted  out 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  open 
ground.  Brompton  and  Intermediate  Stocks  are  also  sometimes 
planted  in  favourable  positions  out  of  doors.  Another  plan  is 
to  sow  them  in  pans  about  August,  and  pot  them  off  singly  in 
small  pots,  giving  them  a  few  shifts  into  larger  sizes  as  they 
l  equire  it  during  winter.  They  then  flower  finely  in  spring. 
Gilliflower  is  applied  to  several  plants,  including  the  Clove  or 
Carnation,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  July  Flower,  because  they 
1  come  into  bloom  during  that  month.  Thus  the  French  name 
Girofle.  Gilliflower  and  Stock-gilliflower  are  rendered  Giroflee 
by  those  people,  and  the  Wallflower  is  the  yellow  Gilliflower,  or 
Giroflee  jaune. 

Various. — Flos:  The  Blessed  Herb  is  probably  synonymous 
with  Blessed  Thistle,  which  is  Carduus  benedictus,  probably 
from  its  supposed  medicinal  properties.  Columbine  is  taken 
from  columba,  a  dove,  and  has  long  been  applied  to  the  Aquilegias 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  five  pigeons.  The 
sepals  represent  the  wings  of  the  dove,  while  the  petals  repre¬ 
sent  the  body.  True  Love  or  Trulove  is  applied  to  Paris  qnad- 
rifolia.  The  leaves  and  stem  of  it  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  juice  of  the  berry  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  plant  named  Venus’  Tree,  but 
Venus’  Sumach  is  Rhus  cotinus,  otherwise  known  as  the  Smoke 
Bush  from  the  appearance  of  the  inflorescence  about  August. 
Venus'  Comb  is  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  anUmbellifer,  with  long 
beaks  to  the  fruit.  The  name  Scandix  was  anciently  applied  to 
some  now  unknown  edible  plant.  Venus’  Glass  is  Speeularia 
speculum,  and  speculum  is  the  Latin  name  for  a  mirror,  and  was 
given  in  allusion  to  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  during  sun¬ 
shine.  Devils’  Claws  and  Fool’s  Coat  seem  to  he  local  names, 
and  are  not  recognised  in  botanical  or  gardening  books.  The 
symbolical  application  of  the  word  “flattery  ”  to  the  Fennel  is 
not  described  in  such  books. 

Communications  Received.  —  M.  —  Amphibolus  —  W.  C. — 
D.  P.  L.— W.  W.— R.  S.  &  Co.— S.  P.— A.  H.— T.  Q 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate. —  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateurs’  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  1S91. 

- - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  15th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  no  business 
doing  at  to-day’s  market  owing  to  fog.  Alsike  is  dearer. 
White  Clover,  Bed  Clover,  and  Trefoil  unchanged. 
Bye  grasses  steady. 


GQVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 

December-  16  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herb3  ....  per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  FTeneh,  per  lb.  1  0  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ perbunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  OS  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d.  \ 


Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . i-sievc 

Currant,  black, Asieve 

—  red . 4-sieve 

Grapes  ......  per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


|  Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  65  0  70  0 
Xovia  Scotia  Apples  SS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  4  sieve 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

We  have  the  most  complete  stock  of  all  the  newest  and  hest 
Chrysanthemums  known. 

Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  ready  in  January. 

PITC  HER  "AlMAN  33  A, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 

ASPARAGUS,  '  Extra  Strong  Forcing  Boots 

QOi/fl!  e  PMIPHRV  of  sul)erior  1llallty-  Tlie 
dCnrtnLC,  wn!wUS»l,  ;jcakaie  believed  to  be 

AND  unequalled. 

RHUBARB.  |  Special  prices  on  application. 


DICKSONS,  Nurseries,  CHESTER. 

CHRYSSMTHEMOMS. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SIXTEEN 

NEW  INCURVED  VARIETIES, 

Never  before  offered  to  the  public.  Will  be  of  great  service  to 
exhibitor's  and  cause  a  special  sensation. 

One  cutting  of  each,  10s.  Send  for  particulars  and  Catalogue  to 

25,  «J.  cJOWES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOBS  C  O  W  A  IS.),  Limited, 


OFFER  AS  FOLLOWS:  — 

(ID  A  flue  stock,  consisting  of  all  the 

(jlfififE  leading  kinds,  both  in  Fruiting  and 

Planting  Canes. 

TEA  A  flne  stock>  consisting  of  the  best 

E  EA  varieties.  The  plants  are  clean, 

healthy,  and  vigorous. 

FERNS.  A  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices. 


hftg is§ 

BORTieu  ®f H/Wa?  3  — T 
SiMIRIIIES 


•V.'CTORIftvPARADISE-NURSERIES 

SUPPER  HOLLOWAY- LONDON-N 


STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  great 

variety,  and  all  clean  and  healthy. 

ALL  AT  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Catalogues  free,  on  application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  and  NURSERIES, 

&AEST0ST,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


The  above  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all 
applicants. 


aSPEd-H-lL  CULTURE 


OF 


FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

“  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “  Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


CHOICE  NOVELTIES 


Of  Proved  Excellence. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  MELON, 

SION  HOUSE. 

THE  FINEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  ward  of  Merit  Royal  Horticultural  Society ,  1S90. 

A  superb  new  and  distinct  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  producing 
handsome,  highly  coloured,  and  beautifully  netted  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  very  solid,  thick,  rich,  and  melting,  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  delicate  aroma. 

Per  packet,  3 s.  Gd. 


VEITGH’S  NEW  TOMATO, 

HAM  GREEN  FAVOURITE. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Maintains  its  high  reputation  as  the  handsomest  and 
heaviest  ciopping  Tomato.  Quality  and  flavour  unsurpassed, 
and  is  the  variety  held  in  highest  esteem  for  profit  at  Chiswick, 
Per  packet,  is.  6 d. 

VEITCH’S  CHELSEA  GEM 

PEA. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  earliest  dwarf,  wrinkled  variety,  and  a  much  larger 
cropper  than  any  other  dwarf  sort.  Of  splendid  table  quality, 
Particularly  suitable  for  forcing  and  very  early  use. 

Per  quart ,  3s.  6d. 


Yeitch’S  Seed  Catalogue 

For  1891 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers.  Anyone 
not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate  copy  will 
immediately  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEltcT&  SOUS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.I,  | 


IF  YOU  WANT 


AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 

IN  HORTICULTURE 

FOR  1891 

Contains  full  particulars  of 

The  Best  VEGETABLES  for  the  Table, 
The  Best  Disease-resisting  POTATOES 

j  AND 

The  lost  Beautiful  FLOWERS. 

It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  En¬ 
gravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  and 
consists  of  11Q  pages. 

The  Special  Cultural  Notes  are  of 
great  value. 


Price,  is.,  Post  Free.  Gratis  to  Customers 
ordering  Goods  value  20s.  and  upwards. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  g  SONS, READING. 

Priced  Lists  Post  Free  on  application. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 


Thursday,  January  1st.— Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  2nd. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  271. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  DIPORTER. 


All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  AND  GUIDE 

before  purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  The  List  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
contains  some  Novel  and  Unique  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is  not  a  long  list,  containing 
every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue, 
but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made  up  from  the  advice  of  the 
largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur  growers  in  the  country. 
Ready  about  middle  of  December,  aLd  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
all  my  Bulb  friends,  or  to  any  others  cn  applic  tion. 

My  Stock  of  Seeds  will  all  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest 
strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality,  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  in  the  country ;  and  the  packets,  as  a  rule,  will  contain 
many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the  same  priced 
packets.  Any  seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  do  not 
germinate  under  fair  and  proper  treatment  will  be  replaced  free 
of  charge. 


GRAND  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  — id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ; 
or  sent  post  free,  1  brick,  9c?.  ;  3  bricks,  Is.  S d.  ■  6  bricks, 
2s.  9 d. 

BEST  WHITE  RAFFIA  GRASS,  for  tyiDg.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb,  ;  2  lb..  Is.  6 d.  ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6 d.  per  lb. 

I  have  now  a  choice  shipment  of 

TTLJHTU'm.  AURMUM 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


•Ip  Ihijite  nmg^ujjlk 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27th,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

HJhristmas,  1890.— If  any  of  our  readers  are 
realistic,  they  will — -judging  by  external 
appearances  at  the  moment  of  writing — be 
enabled  to  realise  their  ideal  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  in  the  snow-covered  earth,  trees  and 
shrubs  snow-clad,  and  nature,  as  it  were, 
literally  wrapped  in  a  funeral  shroud.  There 
is  a  fitness  in  this  condition  of  things,  because 
the  old  year  is  fast  dying,  and  nature  is 
already  throbbing  with  labour  to  bring  forth 
the  New  Year  of  1891. 


Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  be  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices  :  About  9  ins.  round,  0J.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9d.  each,  7s.  6 d.  dozen; 
extra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham . 


But  if  idealists  rejoice  in  the  present  aspect 
of  nature  as  being  so  befitting  their  romantic 
notion,  of  what  Chistmas  should  be,  we  must 
not  forget  that  nature  is  very  much  of  a  wizard, 
and  that  the  same  force  which  has  clothed  the 
earth  in  a  shroud  of  fleecy  whiteness  can, 
almost  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  transform 
the  face  of  nature  back  to  its  previous  aspect, 
and  may  yet  give  us  a  green  Yule-tide. 
While,  however,  anxious  that  the  poor  should 
suffer  as  little  as  possible,  we  may  yet  wish, 
in  the  interests  of  the  many  who  look  for 
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and  find  a  well-earned  holiday  at  the  festive 
season,  that  the  snow  may  lie  for  a  little 
longer — that  for  once  the  ideal  Christmas 
weather  may  be  a  reality,  and  that  the 
pictures  of  artists  and  ideals  of  poets  may 
find  realisation. 

The  snow  has  terribly  discounted  labour, 
and  brought  much  suffering  in  its  train.  So 
much  the  more  reason  that  those  blessed  with 
abundance  should  for  once  open  their  purse¬ 
strings,  and  strive,  even  if  but  temporarily,  to 
allay  pain  and  hunger.  Meanwhile  we 
heartily  wish  all  our  readers  and  friends  a 
very  Happy  Christmas,  and  hope  for  them 
that  the  Hew  Year  of  1891  may  prove  a 
prosperous  one.  _ 

H^he  Gardeners’  Magazine.  —  We  learn 

with  exceeding  pleasure  that  the  Editorial- 
chair  of  our  old  contemporary.  The  G ardeners’ 
Magazine,  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  is  now  occupied  by 
that  gentleman’s  old  and  faithful  lieutenant, 
Mr.  George  Gordon.  To  readers  of  the  paper 
named  Mr.  Gordon  has  become  a  distinct 
identity.  His  first  connection  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  dates  back  some  twenty-five  years, 
and  by  earnest,  plodding  labour  and  undoubted 
industry,  and  possessing  at  once  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  friends  and  readers  of  his  paper,  he 
takes  up — so  far  as  is  possible — the  mantle  of 
his  late  chief. 

Haturally,  to  follow  Mr.  Hibberd  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  and  probably  no  one  will  be  more 
ready  to  admit  that  than  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Hibberd  possessed  an  individuality  so  marked 
that  The  Gardeners'  Magazine  became  dis¬ 
tinctly  identified  with  it,  and  we  are  not  sure 
whether  the  paper  will  not  to  some  extent, 
whilst  suffering  from  Mr.  Hibberd’s  removal, 
yet  benefit  in  the  fact  that  it  will  henceforth, 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  past,  become 
dependent  upon  its  generally  horticultural 
character.  We  have  said  that  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Gordon,  is  an  industrious  man. 
Those  who  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  many  directions  know  that  he  is 
a  thorough  hard-worker,  and  merits  the 
advance  that  the  position  he  has  now  attained 
to,  gives  him. 

In  the  fullest  respect  for  our  friend,  we 
wish  him  long  life  and  much  happiness  in  his 
new  and  responsible  post.  Happily  for  us  we 
can  thus  pay  a  friend  engaged  in  such 
contemporaneous  work  a  compliment  which 
is  none  the  less  sincere  that  it  comes  at  this 
Christmas  season.  , 

TIirds  and  their  Uses. — We  have  of  lata 
heard  and  read  many  stout  denunciations 
of  the  doings  of  birds  in  gardens,  ■whether  in 
connection  with  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
poor  bird’s  detractors,  that  whatsoever  harm 
results  from  their  activity,  comes  from  sheer 
love  of  mischief  rather  than  from  any  desire  to 
destroy  insect  life,  and  thus  gain  a  livelihood. 
We  cannot  admit  for  one  moment  that  birds 
possess  such  advanced  reasoning  powers  that 
they  can  appreciate  the  fun  incidental  to 
annoying  the  lords  of  creation.  So  far  as 
evidence  shows,  birds  trouble  only  to  find  a 
livelihood,  and  propagate  their  species. 

Beyond  these  objects  little  is  evidently  done. 
If  birds  do  prey  upon  things  which  gardeners 
desire  to  retain  untouched,  probably  they  do  but 
seek  to  live,  that  they  may  be  able  to  render 
man  useful  service  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
when  occasion  demands.  We  have  of  late 
seen  the  birds  in  rather  sorry  plight,  and  we 
believe  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  the  little 
songsters  amongst  gardeners  must  have  found 
it  difficult  to  withhold  from  the  cold,  starved, 
almost  perishing  creatures,  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread. 

Who  can  tell  in  what  direction  birds  repay 
man  for  his  kindness.  We  make  too  much  of 
the  mischief  wrought,  but  treat  the  enormous 
good  produced  by  the  birds  lightly.  Those 


who  fail  somehow  to  realise  the  usefulness 
of  the  birds  should  sit  down  and  quietly  read 
Longfellow’s  pretty  descriptive  poem,  the 
“  Birds  of  Killingworth,”  and  it  would  be  a 
surprise  if  they  do  not  lise  from  its  perusal, 
both  wiser  and  kindlier-hearted.  A  birdless 
nature  would  be  a  nameless  horror,  a  loneliness 
too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Better  bear  the 
small  ills  which  now  beset  us,  than  fly  to  other 
and  greater  ones  we  know  not  of. 


TfToMATOS. — We  live  and  learn.  The  Houns- 
^  low  Local  Board  is  governed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  London 
Cancer  Hospital,  an  aged  gentleman,  who 
seems  to  have  shown,  in  an  absurd  statement, 
a  good  deal  of  credulity — so  much  so  in  fact, 
that  he  seems  to  have  promoted  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
Tomato,  with  a  view  to  show  that  this 
excellent  fruit  was  not  promotive  of  cancer 
in  the  human  body.  It  was  kind  of  this 
gentleman  to  promote  such  an  inquiry, 
because  it  enabled  him  gravely  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  local  board,  over  whom  be 
presides,  that  in  the  rumour  or  report  there 
was  no  truth  whatever. 

We  never  heard  that  any  one  in  their 
senses  did  credit  this  absurd  report,  and 
therefore  this  gentleman  merits  all  the  credit 
due  for  removing  the  general  illusion  con¬ 
cerning  a  rumour  or  statement  which  no  one 
believed.  Were  there  an  enormous  increase 
in  cancer  development  in  the  human  family, 
proportionate  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  Tomatos,  then  some  founda¬ 
tion  would  have  exisited  for  crediting  the 
rumour.  Cancer  existed  in  virulent  form 
long  before  Tomatos  became  common  articles 
of  consumption,  and  probably  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  population  is  less  virulent  to¬ 
day.  This  chairman  of  the  Hounslow  Local 
Board  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  colleagues 
because  some  of  them  were  interested  in 
Tomato  cultivation  for  market ;  but  even  in 
his  own  select  circle  one  audacious  member 
dared  to  declare  his  belief  that  the  matter  was 
“  utter  nonsense.” 

We  really  feel  grateful  to  this  gentleman 
for  his  courage.  Donkeys  as  well  as  lions 
require  to  be  bearded  in  their  dens  sometimes. 
The  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will 
smile  grimly  at  the  suggestion  that  Tomatos 
may  promote  disease.  Poor  fruits !  Apples 
brought  sin  into  the  world,  and  now  Love 
Apples  produce  cancer  ! 

- ->x<- - 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Childs  is  the 
name  of  a  very  beautiful  blush  variety  raised  at  Floral 
Park.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section.  The 
flowers  are  large,  fully  double,  5  ins.  to  6  ins.  through, 
and  have  broad,  incurved,  shaving-like-curled  petals, 
and  the  plants  are  vigorous  and  very  profuse.  But 
the  flower  stems  are  too  slender  and  weak  for  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  blossoms.  — American  Florist. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  special  receipts 
since  the  previous  meeting  were  stated  to  amount  to 
£23  10s.  Id.  This  sum  includes  £15  10s.'  6 d.,  the 
proceeds  of  a  concert  organised  by  the  Bournemouth 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  smaller  amounts  ranging  from  9s.  to  30s., 
collected  in  boxes  by  Mr.  Smith  (Mentmore),  Mr. 
J.  C.  Mundtll  (Moor  Park,  Eickmansworth),  Mr. 
Miller  (Northdown,  Margate),  Mr.  Scott  (Bradford), 
Mr.  Chapman  (Yeominster),  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Mr.  Johnstone  (Tamworth),  and  Mr.  C.  Sutton 
(Sevenoaks). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  acting  directors,  Mr.  Alexander 
Robson  in  the  chair,  it  was  agreed  that  the  spring 
exhibition  should  be  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  10th  and  11th  April  next,  and  the 
annual  floral  fete,  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  on  the 
20th,  21st  and  22nd  August.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
society  were  voted  to  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  for 
granting  the  use  of  the  park  and  for  the  handsome 
donation  to  the  prize  list,  which  is  distributed 


over  all  the  classes  in  the  schedule.  A  list  of  donations 
to  the  Prize  Fund  of  1891  was  submitted,  and  the 
donors  cordially  thanked. 

The  Severe  Weather. — The  frost  experienced  over 
England  on  Sunday  night  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  severe  we  have  had  during  the  present  winter. 
In  London  and  at  York  the  sheltered  thermometer  fell 
to  14°,  at  Oxford  to  9°,  at  Hillington  (Norfolk)  to  8°, 
and  at  Loughborough  to  7°,  while  at  Cambridge  the 
minimum  was  within  4°  of  zero.  The  London  tem¬ 
perature  of  14°  was  the  lowest  observed  in  any 
December  since  the  year  1879,  when  the  thermometer 
fell  to  13°,  and  the  lowest  recorded  in  any  winter  since 
that  of  1880-81,  when  a  reading  of  9°  was  observed  on 
the  17th  of  January,  the  day  preceding  the  memorable 
snowstorm.  The  severe  cold  of  Monday  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  probably  the  densest  and  most  disagreeable 
fog  of  the  season,  which  lasted  the  whole  day. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  Stocket,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  principal  item 
on  the  agenda  card  was  a  paper  on  “  The  Nomenclature 
of  Coniferte,”  by  Mr.  C.  P.  France,  who  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  an  animated  discus-ion  followed, 
and  numerous  practical  questions  were  asked  regarding 
the  best  and  hardiest  varieties  of  Conifer®  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Scotland,  and  those  likely  to  make  the  best 
timber  trees.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Mr.  France 
was  cordially  thanked  for  his  valuable  contribution. 

A  number  of  Cultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
various  members,  and  the  chairman  having  been 
thanked  for  presiding,  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  Shirley  Hibberd  Memorial. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  appointed  on  the  9th  inst.  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the 
Lindley  Library,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  secure 
a  portrait  of  the  eminent  horticulturist,  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library.  It 
was  further  decided  that  the  surplus  remaining  after 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the 
poitrait  have  been  defrayed,  shall  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  trustees,  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s  orphan  daughter.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  is  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Rev.  W.  Wilks  (secretary 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  Mr.  George  Paul 
and  Mr.  James  Douglas  (representing  the  Council), 
and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Collingridge,  W.  Marshall,  R.  Dean 
and  Dr.  Masters  representing  the  subscribers.  Many 
subscriptions  have  already  been  promised,  and  others 
are  solicited,  which  may  be  paid  to  any  member  of  the 
committee,  or  to  Dr.  Masters,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society. — 
The  fourth  meeting  this  session  of  the  Manchester 
Horticultural  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  the 
18tli  inst.,  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  occupying  the  chair.  An  interesting  paper 
on  Bouvardias  was  read  by  Mr.  Nield.  He  said  this 
particular  plant  was  amongst  the  most  suitable  for 
providing  cut  blooms  for  table  decoration,  as  it 
flowered  more  or  less  every  month  in  the  year.  To 
those  who  had  to  produce  buttonholes  it  was  especially 
valuable.  In  the  summer  the  most  suitable  structure  to 
grow  the  plant  in  was  a  well-lighted  greenhouse,  and  in 
winter  a  well-heated  house.  The  Bouvardia  was  not 
suitable  for  growing  by  amateurs,  owing  to  the 
different  temperatures  required,  along  with  other  care. 
The  plant  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  horticul¬ 
turists  in  the  year  1794,  but  the  double  variety,  the 
discovery  of  which  they  owed  to  America,  was  not 
announced  till  1881.  There  were  numerous  species,  all 
of  which  were  easily  propagated.  The  Bouvardias 
ought  certainly,  Mr.  Nield  said,  to  be  grown  by  every 
gardener,  as  the  plant  was  one  of  the  most  useful. 

Death  of  a  Welsh  Gardener  in  America. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  American  Ftorist  states  that  by  the 
death  at  Cincinnati,  on  November  11th,  of  Mr. 
Richard  Pritchard,  the  trade  in  the  States  has  lost  a 
man  who  had  in  his  calling  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
Born  in  Wales,  raised  from  early  childhood  among 
growers  and  gardeners,  taught  by  his  father  who  was 
himself  a  gardener,  working  later  in  several  of  the  leading 
London  nurseries,  and  subsequently  as  head  gardener  at 
some  of  the  noted  private  places  in  England  and 
Wales,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business. 
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“After  spending  three  years  in  Buenos  Ayres  with  a 
married  sister,  he  came  to  this  country  some  eight 
years  since,  and  although,  owing  to  his  modesty, 
he  was  little  known  except  to  those  who  had  the 
fortune  to  meet  him,  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  who 
did  know  him  and  his  work  to  be  without  a  superior. 
As  a  grower  to  Evans,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the 
Centennial,  he  entered  for  fifty-five  premiums  in  plants 
and  flower?,  and  took  fifty- four  first  premiums  and  one 
second.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  foreman  at 
the  Oakley  Rose  houses,  and  being  single,  and  with¬ 
out  kith  or  kin  in  this  country,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Spring  Grove,  by  friends  in  his  profession.” 

Carter’s  Provident  Sick  Fund.— The  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  has  just  been  held  at  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sharman,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  presented  to  the  meeting  showed  that 
although  the  past  year  (owing  to  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  during  the  winter!  had  been  one  of  the  worst 
the  society  had  experienced,  after  meeting  all  engage¬ 
ments  and  making  provision  for  one  or  two  exceptional 
cases,  the  society  has  been  able  to  close  its  books  with 
a  very  substantial  balance  in  hand.  Considering  the 
smallness  of  the  subscription,  and  the  considerable 
benefits  paid  to  its  members,  the  result  must  be 
considered  gratifying.  All  the  officers  were  re-elected. 

Aberdeen  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Annual  Assembly. 
—The  annual  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
seed  and  nursery  trade  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  22nd  inst.,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Aberdeen,  Mr. 


FLOWERS  AT  GUNNERSBURY 

PARK. 

Where  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  required  at 
Christmas,  either  for  the  conservatory  or  for  cutting,  a 
considerable  amount  of  forethought  and  provision  is 
necessary  for  many  months  beforehand,  in  order  to 
attain  the  desired  result.  Calling  the  other  day  upon 
Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs.  De Rothschild,  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  W'e  found  many  of  the 
houses  quite  gay  with  various  seasonable  and  other 
flowers  in  quantity.  Cut  blooms  are  in  great  request 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  especially  so  at  Christmas. 

One  house  is  completely  filled  with  Bouvardias  and 
Carnations  in  great  variety.  The  leading  sorts  of  the 
former — both  of  the  old  favourites  and  the  more  recent 
introductions — are  grown.  Fancy  sorts,  whether  old 
inhabitants  of  the  garden  or  of  recent  introduction, 
find  no  place,  but  only  those  which  give  a  reasonable 
or  good  supply  for  the  space  occupied.  Amongst  single 
kinds  the  brilliant  scarlet  President  Cleveland  holds  a 
foremost  place.  One  or  two  others  of  the  Elegans  and 
Hogarth  type  are  also  grown.  Priory  Beauty  supplies 
pink  flowers,  while  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora  and  B. 
Yreelandi  furnish  white  ones.  The  former  is  notable 
for  its  large  and  fragrant  blossoms,  and  is  popular  on 
that  account,  but  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as 
B.  Yreelandi,  nor  so  generally  useful.  The  latter  is  also 
known  as  B.  Davidsoni,andfurnishes  along  successionof 
bloom..  The  double  white  Alfred  Neuner  and  the 
double  pink  President  Garfield  are  seldom  absent  from 
any  collection,  and  here  supply  a  good  percentage  of 


occupying  the  whole  of  the  front  benches  of  a  house. 
They  have  now  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  and  will 
keep  up  a  display  for  many  weeks.  The  strain  consists 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Giganteum  strain,  with  the  usual  pink,  white,  purple, 
and  crimson  hues.  The  leaves  are  particularly  notice¬ 
able  for  the  beautiful  silvery  grey  marbling  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  potted  in  48  and  60-size  pots,  some 
of  them  being  even  in  small  60’s. 

There  is  a  fine  display  of  Poinsettias  in  another 
house,  consisting  of  plants  ranging  from  6  ins.  to 
24  ins.  in  height.  The  shortest  were  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  July,  and  the  tallest  ones  somewhat  earlier. 
The  former  have  retained  their  foliage  beautifully,  and 
are  useful  for  standing  along  the  front  row  of  the 
benches  as  they  are  here — all  being  arranged  in  a  group 
by  themselves,  while  the  benches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  are  occupied  with  Cypripediums  and  other 
Orchids,  including  the  Calanthes  now  in  bloom. 

Scattered  about  in  other  houses  were  various  subjects 
in  bloom,  including  a  large  quantity  of  Ixoras,  which 
are  so  grown  here  as  to  supply  a  succession  of  bloom 
for  many  months  together.  Amongst  climbers  in  the 
same  house  the  flowering  of  Cissus  discolor  might  be 
described  as  a  curiosity.  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pretty,  with  its  white  and  golden 
yellow-throated  flowers.  Oneidium  Lanceanum  in  a 
basket  is  by  no  means  a  plentiful,  although  a  showy 
Orchid.  Cypripedium  Sedeni  might  be  described  as 
perpetual  flowering  ;  a  large  plant  here  was  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  bloom. 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Gloxinia  House.  (See  p.  265). 


Hay,  of  Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  occupying  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  and  representative  gathering,  and  on  the 
platform  were  Mr.  Robson  (of  W.  Smith  &  Son),  Mr. 
Darling  (of  Cardno  &  Darling),  Mr.  Johnstone  (of 
C.  &  A.  Johnstone),  Mr.  Cowe  (West  Coast  Railway), 
Mr.  Syme  (of  P.  Lawson  &  Son,  Edinburgh),  Mr.  Bain 
(Edinburgh),  &c.  After  tea,  the  chairman  proposed 
“Success  to  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,  and  Health 
and  Happiness  to  Those  Engaged  In  It,”  in  a  very 
happy  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  many  subjects 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  his  hearers.  During  the 
evening  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Syme  also  made  a  few 
remarks,  and  a  very  enjoyable  musical  programme  was 
got  through  before  the  company  adjourned  to  the  ball¬ 
room,  where  dancing  was  kept  up  until  the  “wee  short 
hours  ayont  the  twal.” 

Davallia  affinis. — This  is  sometimes  grown  under  the 
name  of  Acrophorus  affinis.  Being  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
it  is  not  so  hardy  as  its  congener  D.  Novae  zelandins, 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Acrophorus  hispidus.  The  Fern  under  notice,  however, 
is  altogether  of  a  more  cneerful  aspect,  owing  to  the 
smooth  character  and  bright  green  aspect  of  its  fronds, 
which  range  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  according  to  the 
system  of  treatment  and  the  size  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  is  grown.  In  shape  they  are  deltoid -lanceolate,  and 
three  to  four  times  finely  divided.  Ordinarily  they  are 
about  1  ft.  long,  and  being  plentifully  produced  they 
form  a  close  bushy  mass.  The  temperature  of  a  stove 
and  liberal  treatment  is  necessary  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  although  it  may  also  be  grown  of  a 
useful  and  suitable  size  in  an  intermediate  house.  We 
noted  it  recently  in  one  of  the  propagating  pits  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 


the  flowers.  The  plants  were  struck  from  cuttings 
about  the  end  of  February  last  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  were  shifted  on  until  placed  in  7-in.  pots, 
in  which  they  are  now  flowering,  Cutting  was  com¬ 
menced  in  September,  and  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since.  Side  shoots  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 
The  temperature  is  kept  up  to  50°  or  55°  at  night. 

In  the  same  house  is  a  collection  of  tree  or  perpetual- 
flowering  and  other  Carnations.  When  cut  they  last 
about  a  week  in  perfection  in  a  room,  provided  there  is 
no  gas  to  destroy  them.  On  the  plants  the  flowers  last 
longer.  One  of  the  finest  we  noted  was  Irma,  large 
rose-coloured  bloom  of  beautiful  shape,  and  striated 
with  a  darker  hue.  Empress  of  Germany  was  white, 
slightly  striated  with  rose.  A  beautiful  crimson,  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  hue  than  the  old  Clove,  was  named 
Brunette.  Lucifer,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  is  something  in 
the  way  of  Winter  Cheer,  but  brighter.  An  unnamed 
scarlet  variety,  inclined  to  be  feathered  with  rose  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  is  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Alegatiere.  Mrs.  Keens  is  a  deep  crimson,  possibly  a 
shade  darker  than  the  Old  Clove,  and  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  rather  straggling.  Miss  Jolliffe  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  blush-pink  kinds  in  cultivation, 
but  Miss  Jolliffe  Improved,  as  grown  here,  is  even 
finer,  and  a  shade  or  two  darker,  yet  still  a  pure  pink. 
Purity  is  fragrant  and  pure  white,  but  the  petals  are 
rather  conspicuously  toothed  at  the  apex.  All  of  the 
above  kinds  belong  to  the  perpetual-flowering  race,  but 
Pride  of  Penshurst  is  not  considered  to  be  strictly  of  this 
type.  Nevertheless  it  was  furnished  with  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom,  although  the  flowers  were  below  the 
average  size  as  seen  in  summer. 

A  large  batch  of  Cyclamens  are  annually  grown  here, 


MEALY-BUG  ON  VINES. 

I  CAN  thoroughly  sympathise  with  “One  in  a  Diffi¬ 
culty,”  having  experienced  the  same  annoyance  with 
this  troublesome  pest  on  Vines.  Where  it  has  once 
effected  a  lodgment,  the  mealy-bug  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  insects  the  gardener  has  to  contend  with,  and 
is  also  one  of  the  most  beastly,  especially  on  Vines, 
disfiguring  as  it  does  every  bunch  of  Grapes  it  touches, 
with  its  nasty  sticky  excretions.  To  get  rid  of  it, 
drastic  measures  have  to  be  adopted,  and  resolutely 
persevered  with  for  several  seasons  before  the  Vines 
can  be  entirely  freed  from  it.  And  to  this  end  no 
better  remedy  can  be  applied  than  dressing  the  Vines 
with  gas-tar  mixed  with  clay. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  “  One  in  a  Difficulty,”  I  will 
give  in  detail  the  procedure  we  adopted  to  clear  our 
Vines  of  it,  and  which  was  as  follows  : — When  the 
Vines  were  ready  for  pruning,  the  houses  were  first 
cleared  of  all  pot  plants,  then,  before  the  Vines  were 
touched,  they  were  syringed  with  water  as  hot  as  it 
could  be  applied  through  the  syringe,  as  also  the  glass, 
woodwork,  walls,  and  everything,  repeated  a  time  or 
two.  The  Vines  were  then  pruned,  the  prunings  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  fire,  and  hot  water 
again  applied  to  the  Vines,  this  time  with  a  strong 
bristle  brush,  these  preliminary  operations  killing 
all  the  bugs  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  bark,  shoots, 
&e.  The  glass  and  all  wood-work  then  received  a 
thorough  washing  with  soapy  water,  and  afterwards 
syringed  with  a  strong,  hot  solution  of  paraffin,  two 
wineglassfuls  to  the  gallon  of  water,  the  walls  being 
washed  with  the  same  liquid.  This  done,  the  Vines 
were  freed  from  all  loose  bark,  mats  being  previously 
laid  on  the  border  to  catch  all  the  litter  and  the  bug 
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adhering  to  it,  but  care  was  taken  not  to  peel  or  skin 
the  rods,  merely  the  loose  bark  being  rubbed  off  with 
the  hand.  This  finished,  they  were  dressed  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  using  it  the  full  strength  recom¬ 
mended  for  winter  dressing,  well  brushing  it  in  round 
the  spurs,  where  the  bugs  congregate  in  numbers. 

When  finished  the  Vines  were  left  for  a  few  days  to 
dry,  after  which  they  received  the  final  and  principal 
dressing  of  gas-tar  mixture,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  as  follows  : — Small  lumps  of  clay  had 
been  placed  on  a  hot  flue  to  bake  ;  this  was  after¬ 
wards  pounded,  and  to  a  quart  of  this  powder  was 
added  a  quart  of  gas-tar,  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  using  a  little  more  or  a  little  of  each,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 

The  above  mixture  is  best  applied  with  a  stumpy  or 
two-thirds  worn-down  paint  brush.  To  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  mixture,  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  may 
be  placed  in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  acquires  only  a  degree  of  warmth.  Of 
course,  the  dry  soil  of  the  border  also  serves  as  a 
lurking  place  for  the  enemy,  and  should  therefore 
have  1  in.  or  2  ins.  deep  of  the  surface  cleaned  away, 
particularly  next  the  walls,  and  these  latter  washed 
with  strong  lime- wash. 

After  all  has  been  done,  and  the  greatest  care  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  dressing  of  the  Vines,  a  few  bugs  will  be 
sure  to  have  escaped,  and  when  the  Vines  begin  to 
swell,  and  the  bark  cracks  open,  out  they  will  come 
and  begin  to  cover  the  Vines  with  fresh  colonies  the 
next  season.  A  sharp  look-out  should  therefore  be 
kept  the  whole  season  through,  and  every  bug  as  it 
emerges  from  its  hiding  place  must  be  pounced  upon 
and  destroyed. 

I  have  adopted  and  carried  out  the  above  measures 
for  five  consecutive  seasons,  and  our  Vines  are  now 
perfectly  free  from  the  pest.  I  can  therefore 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  same  measures 
to  “  One  in  a  Difficulty,”  and  if  he  will  only  persevere 
with  them  for  a  few  seasons,  I  can  guarantee  him  the 
same  freedom  from  this  troublesome  and  annoying  pest 
as  we  now  rejoice  in. 

Of  course  great  care  and  discrimination  must  be 
exercised  as  to  what  plants  are  admitted  into  the 
vineries.  The  bug  must  have  come  from  somewhere 
before  it  got  on  the  Vines,  and  pot-plants  are  mostly 
the  medium  of  its  introduction  there. — J.  Kipling, 
Knebworth. 

- — - — 

NOT  BEEP,  BUT  NUTS. 

1  think  we  are  all  wrong.  Just  at  Christmas  time, 
when  we  are  all  reckoning  on  feeding  upon  roast  beef, 
turkey,  sausage,  and  other  flesh  meats,  doing  due 
honour  to  the  season  in  this  way,  and  supplying  the 
system  with  something  calculated  to  fortify  oneself 
against  the  old-fashioned  Christmas  weather  we  are 
passing  through,  there  comes  an  entreaty  from  the  Vege¬ 
tarian  Society,  which  it  must  be  admitted  furthers  the 
interest  of  gardeners,  in  beseeching  us  to  give  up  our 
meat  diet — beef,  pudding,  turkey,  and  all  the  good 
things — and  go  in  for  a  fruit  diet,  andjespecially  Nuts  !  ' 
By  so  doing,  it  is  said  the  greatest  enjoyment  may 
be  got  at  a  total  cost  of  from  6 d.  to  Is.  per  head  per 
day — say  spending  id.  on  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and 
id.  on  nuts  and  cheese  or  milk.  Of  dried  fruits — Figs, 
Dates,  dried  Plums,  Raisins,  Valencias,  Dried  Bananas, 
and  Tamarinds,  with  Nuts,  canned  fruits,  condensed 
milk,  best  Olive-oil,  and  such  green  fruits  as  can  be 
had.  Fancy  asking  one’s  mother-in-law  to  dinner  on 
Christmas  Day  with  only  such  fare  as  the  foregoing, 
giving  her  a  nip  of  Olive-oil  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
instead  of  the  creamy  gin  of  which  the  dear  old  lady 
is  so  fond  ! 

We  are  told  that  all  Nuts  are  very  hearty  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  and  when  taken  without  grain  or  starchy 
dishes,  or  bread,  Nuts  soon  become  easily  digested.  No 
old  vintage  port  to  wash  the  particles  down  the  gullet ; 
only  Nuts  and— nothing  more  !  If  the  teeth  be  bad, 
ground  Cocoa-nut  or  Almond  can  be  bought,  or  a  bread- 
grater  will  grain  a  Cocoa-nut  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
dried  sweet  fruits  are  far  more  nourishing  than  either 
bread,  meat,  or  vegetables.  From  12  oz.  to  16  ozs.  of 
dry  food  are  needful  daily  to  sustain  nature.  This 
can  be  done  if  one  assimilates  £  lb.  of  shelled  Nuts, 
J  lb.  of  any  dried  fruit,  and  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  ripe 
fruit,  which  would  make  an  ample  day’s  bill  of  fare. 
After  we  get  used  to  raw  sweet  foods,  the  dried  fruits 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  summer.  The  compiler  of 
this  adds  :  “  The  foods  can  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
meals.  I  prefer  two,  with  \  lb.  of  fresh  fruit,  pre¬ 
ferably  ripe,  and  1  doz.  "Walnuts  between.  At  first 
starting,  three  or  four  meals  may  be  better.” 


And  how  long  may  it  take  for  any  one  who  gives  up 
a  carnivorous  fare  to  get  accustomed  to  such  a  fruit 
diet:  “It  may  take  six  months  for  most  people  to 
become  thoroughly  used  to  a  fruit  diet  after  so  many 
ages  of  reckless  living  by  our  race.  In  the  first  stage 
using  bread  (or  a  little  lean  meat)  once  daily,  and  all 
foods  cold  :  in  the  second  using  animal  products — 
eggs,  milk,  or  cheese,  in  moderation,  with  fruits  and 
Nuts  only  :  and  in  the  third,  when  not  overworked,  in 
good  health,  and  living  under  natural  conditions,  the 
fruit  and  Nuts  alone,  raw  and  full}7  matured,  will  suffice 
for  the  most  perfect  health,  strength,  and  enjoyment. 
All  should  strive  to  attain  to  these  last  conditions  at 
once,  as  closely  as  possible.’’ 

And  so  farewell,  all  we  have  deemed  essential— beef, 
mutton,  soups,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  &c.  !  With  the 
thermometer  showing  16°  of  frost,  and  a  thick  snow 
lying  on  the  ground,  one  more  Christmas  Day  after 

the  old  style,  and  then - - ! — Quis. 

- •**«- - 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made  for  next 
year’s  meetings  and  lectures  : — 

January  13th. — “Persian  Cyclamen,”  Mr.  W.  Warren. 

“  Hardy  Cyclamen,”  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. 

February  10th. — Annual  General  Meeting  at  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

March  10th. — “  Snowdrops,”  Mr.  Janies  Allen  ;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge,  F.L.S. 

March  24th. — “The  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Bulbs  and 
Plants,”  Herr  Max  Leichtlin. 

April  14th. — “  Lachenalias,”  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Daffodils. 

April  21st. — “Cape  Bulbs,”  Mr.  James  O’Brien. 

Primula  and  Auricula  Society’s  Show. 

May  12th. — “Hybrid  Rhododendrons,”  Rev.  Prof. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

May  27th  and  2Sth. — Great  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens. 

June  9th. — “Alpine  Plants, ”Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  M.A. 
June  23rd. — “Tea  Roses,”  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 
National  Rose  Society’s  First  Show.  Exhibition  of 
Herbaceous  Preonies. 

July  7th. — At  Chiswick.  Conference  and  Exhibition 
of  Hardy  Summer  Perennials. 

July  8th. — At  Chiswick.  Conference  and  Exhibition 
of  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
and  other  Small  Fruits, 

July  21st. — “  Early  Peaches,”  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers. 

Carnation  and  I’icotee  Society’s  Exhibition. 

August  11th.  “  Ornamental  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants,”  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 

August  25th. — “Gladiolus,”  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
M.A.  Exhibition  of  Gladiolus. 

September  8th. — “Hardy  Water  and  Bog  Plants,” Mr. 
Geo.  Paul. 

September  22nd. — “  Insect-Eating  Plants — Nepenthes, 
Dionreas,  Sarracenias,  &c.,”  Mr.  R.  Lindsay  ;  Mr. 
Lewis  Castle. 

October  6th. — At  Chiswick.  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Perennial  Sunflowers  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  (Asters). 

October  7th.— At  Chiswick.  Conference  and  Exhibition 
of  Conifers. 

October  27th.  —  “  Autumn  Tints,”  Mr.  Harry  J.Veitch 
November  10th. — “  Varieties  of  Soils,”  Mr.  W.  Ingram 
December  8th, — “  Christmas  Roses — Hellebores,”  Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

- - 

PARSLEY. 

We  learn  from  the  Folk-Lore  Record  that  a  gentleman 
living  near  Southampton  told  his  gardener  to  sow  some 
Parsley  seed.  The  man,  however,  refused,  saying  it 
would  be  a  bad  day’s  work  to  him  if  ever  he  brought 
Parsley  seed  to  his  house.  He  said  that  he  would  not 
mind  bringing  a  plant  or  two,  and  throwing  them 
down  that  his  master  might  pick  them  up  if  he  chose, 
but  he  would  not  bring  them  to  him  for  anything.  It 
was  certainly  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  gardener 
even  to  offer  to  bring  some  plants  for  his  master’s  use, 
seeing  that  it  is  quite  as  unlucky  to  move  Parsley  as  it 
is  to  sow  it.  At  Devonshire  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  it 
was  stated  that  the  clerk  of  a  certain  parish  had  been 
bed-ridden  ever  since  the  Parsley-mores  (roots)  were 
moved— a  solemn  warning  to  all  never  to  interfere  with 
the  plant  again. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  super¬ 
stitious  veneration.  The  Greeks  held  Parsley  in  great 
reputation.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  selected  Parsley 
to  form  the  first  garlands  he  wove.  A  crown  of  dried 
and  withered  Parsley  was  given  to  the  victor  at  the 
Isthmian  games  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Archemorus, 
the  infant  son  of  Lycurgus,  who,  laid  down  by  his 


nurse  on  a  sprig  of  Parsley,  was  killed  by  a  serpent. 
Parsley  was  in  great  request  for  decorating  graves, 
and  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  strewing  sprigs  of  the  herb 
over  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  From  these  funereal  and 
other  associations  the  herb  acquired  an  ominous 
significance ;  and  “  to  be  in  need  of  Parsley”  was  a 
proverbial  expression  meaning  to  be  on  the  point  of 
death. 

In  our  own  country  to  this  day  there  is  an  old 
saying  among  the  people  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex  that 
“  where  Parsley’s  grown  in  the  garden  there’ll  be  a 
death  before  the  year’s  out.”  The  foregoing  are  but  a 
few  of  the  instances  showing  how  a  superstitious 
feeling  has  become  associated  with  this  homely  and 
useful  plant.  To  transplant  it  is  held  to  be  an  offence 
to  the  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  preside  over  Parsley 
beds,  and  entailing  sure  punishment  either  on  the 
offender  himself  or  some  member  of  his  family  within 
a  year.  And  this  same  feeling  prevails  among  the 
negroes  of  the  southern  States  of  America,  who  consider 
it  unlucky  to  transplant  Parsley  from  an  old  home  to 
a  new  one.  The  peasants  of  South  Hampshire  will  on 
no  account  give  away  Parsley  for  fear  of  misfortune 
befalling  them  ;  and  in  Suffolk  there  is  an  old  belief 
that  to  ensure  the  herb  coming  up  “double”  Parsley 
seed  must  be  sown  on  Good  Friday. 

The  common  Parsley  is  Petroselinum  sativum,  and 
a  well-known  pot-herb.  In  the  culinary  department 
it  is  employed  for  garnishing  dishes,  for  seasoning 
stuffings,  soups,  &c. ,  and  is  the  more  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  doubleness  and  curl  or  confusion 
of  the  leaf.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
most  poor-looking  Parsley  that  can  be  grown  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  good  in  flavour  as  that  which  is  the  most 
curled,  but  for  garnishing  it  would  be  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  because  it  would  appear  mean  and  ugly.  The 
plain -leaved  Parsley,  from  which  have  been  derived 
the  handsome  curled-leaved  types  now  found  in  gardens, 
is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  from  whence  it  was  generally 
supposed  it  was  brought  to  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Parsley  has  been  supposed 
to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  provided  it 
be  given  to  them  in  sufficient  quantities.  Attempts 
were  made  some  years  ago  to  promote  its  extensive 
culture  in  fields  for  this  purpose,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  It  is 
said  that  this  specific  was  tried  in  Hampshire  with 
success,  and  Mortimer  mentions  the  cultivation  of 
Parsley,  as  a  remedy  against  this  destructive  disease, 
being  practised  in  (Buckinghamshire.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  said  to  impart 
to  the  flesh  of  sheep  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  for 
permanent  pastures  where  sheep  are  grazed.  Hares 
and  rabbits,  we  are  told,  will  come  for  a  great  distance 
in  order  to  indulge  their  taste  for  Parsley,  and  in 
countries  where  these  animals  abound,  in  no  situation 
does  their  favourite  herb  escape  from  their  depredations 
unless  securely  fenced. 

Enormous  quantities  of  Parsley  are  grown  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire  for  market  purposes,  and  it  is  packed  in 
crates,  and  sent  to  Scotland  and  other  places  in  the 
north  as  well  as  to  London.  The  market  gardeners 
treat  the  plants  much  the  same  as  a  farmer  would 
Sainfoin,  and  though  Parsley  is  practically  a  biennial, 
they  make  a  perennial  of  it  by  carefully  picking  the 
flowering  stems,  and  so  turn  the  capacities  of  the  plant 
to  the  production  of  leaves.  They  may  be  said  to  get 
their  plants  to  their  prime  condition  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  beds  will  last  for  five  and  six  years. 

Parsley  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  ;  a  good 
deep  loam  suits  it  well,  and  previous  to  sowing,  the 
ground  should  be  well  manured.  Some  years  ago 
a  disease  settled  down  upon  the  plantations  of  Parsley 
grown  by  the  market  gardeners  round  London,  and  killed 
the  plants  wholesale.  It  is  now  quite  stamped  out, 
measures  having  been  taken  to  rid  the  soil  of  the  fungus 
spores,  which  caused  so  much  mischief.  During  a 
mild  winter  Parsley  is  plentiful,  but  frost  and  snow 
damage  the  crop  considerably,  and  a  great  advance  in 
price  results  with  anything  like  an  appearance  of 
scarcity. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  in  their  excellent  book  on  the 
Culture  of  Vegetables,  say  that  “Parsley  will  teach 
those  who  have  eyes  exactly  how  it  should  be  grown. 
There  will  appear  here,  there,  and  elsewhere  in  a 
garden  stray  or  rogue  Parsley  plants.  No  matter  how 
regularly  the  work  of  hoeing  and  weeding  may  be  done, 
a  stray  Parsley  plant  will  appear  all  alone,  perhaps  in 
the  midst  of  Lettuces,  or  Cauliflowers,  or  Onion.  When 
these  rogues  escape  destruction,  they  become  mag¬ 
nificent  plants,  and  the  prudent  gardener  leaves  them 
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to  enjoy  the  conditions  they  have  selected,  and  in 
which  they  evidently  prosper.  It  scarcely  matters 
what  kind  of  ground  these  rogue  Parsleys  are  found  in, 
they  are  always  richly  curled  and  sumptuous  specimens.  ’  ’ 
The  moral  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  these  fugitive 
plants  is,  that  isolation  suits  the  plants,  that  it  likes 
to  spread  its  divided  leaves  with  free  air  and  light 
around  them  ;  and  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  these 
instances  serve  to  “show  what  a  Parsley  maybe,  can 
be,  and  should  be,  whether  wanted  for  use  or  ornament, 
or  to  remain  in  its  own  chosen  nook  as  a  magnificent 
vagabond.”  The  lesson  for  the  cultivator  is  that 
Parsley  should  have  plenty  of  room  from  the  very  first, 
and  this  lesson,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  cannot  be  too  often 
enforced  upon  young  gardeners,  for  they  are  apt  to  sow 
Parsley  far  more  thickly  than  is  prudent,  and  to  be 
injuriously  slow  and  timid  in  thinning  the  crop  when 
the  plants  are  actually  crowding  one  another  out  of 
existence. 

Parsley  may  be  sown  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  in  the 
former  season  during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
those  who  require  much  sown  for  successional  crops. 
Sometimes  Parsley  will  lay  in  the  ground  a  long  time, 
but  when  it  comes  up  and  begins  to  show  itself  in 
growing  plants  and  leaf  development  they  should  be 
thinned,  and  this  is  best  done  by  hand,  to  give  the 
plants  room  in  which  to  grow  ;  but  the  final  thinning 
should  be  left  until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  developed, 
in  order  that  the  character  may  be  accurately 
determined. — R.  D. 

- — - 

ON  THE  CULTIVATED  RACES 

OF  THE  CABBAGE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  247 j. 

The  Blistered  Cabbage  or  Savoy  ( B .  o.  bullcita). 
This  is  the  true  Chou  de  Milan  of  the  French,  and  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  much  blistered  or  wrinkled 
condition  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  parenchyma  between  the  principal 
nerves.  These  spaces  rise  into  large  blisters  on  the 
surface,  with  corresponding  depressions  or  hollows  on 
the  under  surface.  It  is  a  close-headed  Cabbage,  and 
may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  the  open¬ 
headed  race  and  the  true  close-headed  or  hearting 
Cabbage.  With  the  former  it  is  connected  through  the 
Palm  Cabbage— not  unlike  a  Brussels  Sprout— and  the 
Chou  de  Milan  of  English  gardens,  both  having 
blistered  leaves,  but  open  heads.  The  compact  head  of 
leaves  of  the  Savoy  at  once  connects  it  with  the  close¬ 
headed  Cabbage,  which  differs  by  having  plain  leaves. 
The  name  Savoy  is  derived  from  Savoie,  a  department 
in  France,  from  whence  probably  it  was  first  brought  to 
Britain.  Chou  de  Milan  refers  to  Milan  in  Italy,  from 
whence  probably  the  French  first  received  it. 

Although  not  strictly  Winter  Greens,  the  Savoys  are 
generally  classed  under  that  head,  as  they  are  hardier 
than  the  Cabbage  proper,  and  furnish  a  succession  of  a 
useful  vegetable  during  autumn  and  winter  till  February 
or  March,  unless  a  very  severe  winter  intervenes,  when 
most  of  those  that  are  well-hearted  perish.  More  than 
seventy  years  ago  seven  varieties  were  described  by 
M.  Augustin  Pvramus  de  Candolle,  all  of  which  were 
believed  to  be  grown  in  British  gardens  under  different 
names.  The  Green,  the  Dwarf  and  the  Yellow  Savoys 
were  considered  the  most  distinct,  and  the  latter  was 
the  hardiest.  At  the  present  day  several  yellow 
varieties  are  cultivated,  of  which  the  Yellow  Curled  is 
the  latest,  hardiest,  and  of  the  best  quality  for  table. 
Early  Ulm  is  a  dwarf,  small-headed  kind,  and  the 
earliest  variety  known.  The  Marcelin  is  considered  as 
excellent  in  quality  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  is  very 
hardy.  The  latter  quality  applies  to  Conical  or  the 
Milan  d  t'ete  longue  of  the  French,  one  of  the  oldest 
varieties  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  The  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  is  also  a  very  old  sort,  and  is  widely 
cultivated  at  the  present  day.  Vertus  is  another  old 
sort  that  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  1  egetable 
Exhibition  aDd  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  last  year. 

The  Brussels  Sprouts  (B.  o.  bullata  gemmifera)  is 
considered  by  all  leading  authorities  as  a  tall-stemmed 
variety  of  the  Savoy  with  an  open  head,  bearing 
numerous  small  closed  heads  or  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  all  along  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  arranged 
spirally  on  the  stems  of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  but 
more  conspicuously  so  in  the  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  hence 
the  buds  have  a  spiral  arrangement.  The  leaves  are 
blistered  like  those  of  the  Savoy.  Several  varieties  of 
the  open-headed  Cabbage,  such  as  the  Chou  de  Milan 
of  British  gardens,  Cottagers’  Kale,  and  others,  possess 
the  habit  of  producing  open  sprouts  along  the  stem  in 
the  spring  of  the  second  year,  and  the  former  having 


blistered  leaves,  the  Brussels  Sprouts  might  justly  lay 
claim  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  therefore 
would  have  most  right  to  be  considered  the  typical 
form,  while  the  Savoy  would  constitute  a  dwarf  variety 
of  it  with  a  single  head.  Savoys  may  often  be  found 
in  plantations  producing  a  few  large  sprouts  in  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
sort,  known  as  Earley’s  Hardy  Curled  is  of  so 
mongrel  a  type  that  one  hesitates  to  pronounce  it  a 
Brussels  Sprout,  a  Savoy,  or  a  Borecole,  for  in  a  batch 
of  seedlings  individuals1  may  be  found  strongly  imitating 
all  these  forms  respectively.  Some  are  dwarf  with 
strongly  blistered  leaves  like  a  Savoy,  and  others  have 
curled  leaves  like  a  Kale,  while  all  bear  sprouts  along 
the  stem,  mostly  of  open  buds,  but  sometimes  close  and 
firm. 

The  name  Brussels  Sprouts  was  given  to  this  Cabbage 
because  it  had  long  been  cultivated  near  Brussels  and 
brought  to  great  perfection.  The  written  record  of  it 
dates  back  to  1213.  It  was  long  supposed  that  close 
and  firm  sprouts  could  only  be  grown  for  successive 
years  without  degenerating  to  open  buds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Brussels  ;  but  that  idea  has  now  been 
dispelled  by  many  growers  in  various  parts  of  Britain. 
The  variety  is  also  hardier  even  than  the  Savoy.  The 
stems  of  different  varieties  range  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  according  to  the  kind,  to  the  soil  and  culture. 
The  best  sorts  at  present  cultivated  are  The  Aigburth, 
Serymger’s  Giant,  Yeitch’s  Exhibition,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Merritt’s,  Finlay’s,  Paragon,  Imported,  The  Wroxton, 
Paris  Market,  and  Northaw  Prize  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  but 
many  of  these  even  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  may 
be  synonymous,  as  are  a  great  many  others.  There  are 
several  mongrels  in  cultivation,  the  Sprouts  of  which 
might  justly  be  termed  small-headed  Savoys  or 
Cabbages. 

The  Close-headed,  or  Hearting  Cabbage 
(B.  o.  capitata). 

This  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
universally  cultivated  of  all  the  races  of  the  Cabbage. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Gauls  under  the  name  of 
Chou  capu,  whence  the  modern  French  Cnou  cabus,  the 
Italian  Ccipuccia,  and  the  English  Cabbage,  all  derived 
from  the  Latin  caput,  the  head.  The  leaves  are  plain, 
never  blistered  like  the  Savoy,  and  the  inner  ones  first 
become  concave,  and  ultimately  under  proper  culti¬ 
vation  form  a  solid  or  very  firm  head.  The  varieties, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  first  classified  into  two  groups, 
according  as  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  green  or  red, 
and  these  may  again  be  arranged  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  and  minor  variations  in  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  size  and  habit  of  the 
plant  generally,  and  whether  early  or  late. 

The  green-leaved  sorts  are  widely  and  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "White  Cabbage,  because  the  inner  leaves 
being  protected  from  the  light  become  bleached  to  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.  One  of  the  oldest  varieties  is 
the  Battersea,  or  Early  Battersea  of  the  conical  or 
sugar-loaf  type.  It  was  grown  in  France  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  in  England  as  far  back 
as  1776.  Slightly  varying  forms  of  it  have  been, 
and  are  grown  in  Britain  under  as  many  as 
thirty-seven  names,  practically  synonyms,  although 
some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  fine  selections. 
Early  York  and  Nonpareil  are  also  very  old  varieties  of 
smaller  size  and  widely  cultivated  for  early  use,  the 
first-named  being  used  for  the  earliest  crop  until 
recently,  when  Ellam’s  Early,  probably  a  selection  from 
the  Early  Battersea  type,  came  into  the  field,  and  is 
now  very  popular.  Atkins  Matchless  is  of  the  same 
type  as  Early  York,  but  soon  runs  to  flower  in  dry, 
warm  weather.  Yery  suitable  for  small  gardens  and 
for  table  use  are  Joannet  or  St.  John  s  Day,  flat-headed, 
Coco-nut,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fruit  of  that  name, 
and  Little  Pixie,  globular,  all  of  which  may  be  planted 
from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  apart.  The  first  and  last 
named  are  the  smallest.  Offenham  is  another  sort  of 
some  merit,  and  Early  Etampes  of  great  excellence  was 
recently  imported  from  France. 

The  Portugal  Cabbage,  or  Couve  Tronchuda,  is  a 
curious  variety  of  ancient  origin  from  the  north  of 
Portugal,  and  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1821,  and  is  still  occasionally  grown  here.  The  mid¬ 
ribs  and  principal  nerves  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  nearly 
white,  and  after  having  the  leafy  portions  removed,  are 
boiled,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus  or  Sea- 
kale.  The  Drumhead,  Field,  or  Scotch  Cabbage  is  also 
of  ancient  origin,  and  represents  a  form  of  which  there 
are  several  sub-varieties.  They  are  flat-headed,  hardy, 
and  large,  coarse  Cabbages,  mostly  grown  for  cattle. 
For  garden  purposes,  the  Early  Flat  White  is  one  of 
the  best  coming  under  my  notice. 


Colewort  isan  Anglo-Saxon  name,  meaning  Kale  plant, 
and  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  an  open¬ 
headed,  hardy  Dorsetshire  Kale,  grown  for  winter 
greens,  but  is  now  applied  to  a  small  group  of  hearting 
Cabbage  of  diminutive  size,  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  best  of  these  are '  the  E-osette,  and  the  Hardy 
Green  ( bleworts.  Market  growers,  however,  use  Early 
Battersea,  Early  York,  Atkins’  Matchless,  and  other 
Cabbages,  which  they  sow  late  and  pull  up  by  the 
roots  while  yet  quite  young,  tying  them  in  bunches 
for  the  market.  To  these  they  apply  the  names  Collard 
or  Collet,  both  corruptions  for  Colewort. 

The  Bed  Cabbage  (B.  o.  capitata  rubra),  of  which 
numerous  slightly  varying  forms  are  cultivated  at  the 
present  day,  is  of  ancient  origin.  In  Britain  it  is 
chiefly  grown  for  pickling  purposes  ;  hut  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  fields  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  other  northern  counties,  both  for 
cattle  and  also  human  food.  When  properly  cooked, 
the  quality  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  the  colour 
was  not  very  inviting.  Its  hardiness  was  no  doubt 
much  in  its  favour,  and  old-fashioned  crofters  and 
small  farmers  had  a  practice  of  pulling  them  up  and 
stacking  them  in  conical  or  cylindrical  piles  for  winter 
use,  with  their  heads  outermost,  and  the  roots  covered 
with  soil.  Bed  Dutch,  the  oldest  sort,  is  still  one  of 
the  best,  and  more  extensively  grown,  perhaps,  than 
any  other.  Other  sorts  are  Blood  Bed,  Dwarf  Bed, 
Deep  Bed  Erfurt,  and  Utrecht  Bed,  all  of  which  are 
smaller,  and  either  darker  in  colour,  or  finer  in  quality 
than  Bed  Dutch,  and  preferred  by  some  for  garden 
culture. 

The  Flowering  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  (B.  o. 

Botrytis  cauliflora). 

The  Cauliflower  is  at  once  the  most  singular  form  of 
the  Cabbage,  and  the  most  delicate  of  that  class  of 
vegetables.  Its  popular  name  explains  itself,  for  it  is 
the  Flowering  Cole  or  Cabbage,  in  reference  to  that 
part  which  is  eaten  and  for  which  the  plant  is  grown. 
The  inflorescence  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  races 
of  the  Cabbage,  inasmuch  as  the  central  axis  has  been 
arrested  in  growth,  and  the  lateral  shoots  are  short  and 
succulent,  but  afterwards  elongate,  forming  numerous 
short  stalks  bearing  the  flowers,  and  ultimately  the 
seed.  The  inflorescence  of  the  Cauliflower  is  in  fact 
merely  a  monstrous  or  abnormal  state  of  some  variety 
of  Brassica  oleracea.  Many  of  the  flower  buds  become 
aborted  and  never  reach  the  flowering  stage.  The  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  originally  importedfrom  Cyprus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  from  that  source  all  the  gardens 
of  Europe  were  stocked.  At  that  time  the  Cauliflower 
was  spoken  of  by  botanists  as  Brassica  Pompeiana  or 
B.  Cypria,  the  Flowrie  or  Cypresse  Colewurtes.  By 
1680  it  was  grown  to  such  perfection  in  England  as  to 
be  brought  to  market  for  sale,  and  by  1700  it  had  been 
more  improved  here  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  At  that  time  Holland  generally  obtained  her 
supply  from  England.  Previous  to  its  introduction  to 
England  and  the  island  countries  of  Europe  it  had 
probably  been  cultivated  for  ages,  not  only  in  Cyprus, 
but  Candia  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 

The  varieties  have  never  been  very  numerous  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Early,  better  known  as 
Early  London,  is  a  very  old  type,  probably  the  oldest 
in  cultivation,  and  may  have  been  slightly  improved 
from  time  to  time,  appearing  under  different  names. 
Snowball  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and  earliest, 
and  is  suitable  for  forcing,  but  is  not  so  exten¬ 
sively  grown  as  the  first  named.  Walcheren  or 
Legge’s  "VValeheren  Broccoli  or  Cauliflower  is  later, 
and  suitable  for  the  main  crop.  It  withstands  alike 
the  drought  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  One 
of  the  largest,  finest  and  most  distinct  of  all  Cauli¬ 
flowers  is  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  which  is  in  season 
from  September  to  November. 

Broccoli  (B.  o.  Botrytis  cymosa)  is  simply  a  variety 
of  the  Cauliflower.  De  Candolle  supposed  it  to  be  a 
degenerated  form  of  some  of  the  tall,  open-headed 
Cabbages  ;  but  this  supposition  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  known  varieties  at  the  time  he 
speaks  (1821)  were  what  we  now  recognise  as  the 
Purple  Sprouting  and  the  White  Sprouting.  The 
modern  white  and  close-headed  forms  differ  in  no 
particular  respect  from  the  Cauliflower,  except  in 
hardiness  and  their  flowering  period ;  in  fact,  the 
Walcheren  may  be  reckoned  a  Cauliflower  or  a 
Broccoli,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
following  will  yield  a  succession  from  November  to 
May  or  June — namely,  Yeitch’s  Self  Protecting 
Autumn,  Snow’s  Superb  Winter  White,  Walcheren, 
Knight’s  Protecting,  Early  and  Late  Purple  Sprouting, 
White  Sprouting,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  Veitch’s  Model, 
Gilbert’s  Yictoria,  Late  Queen,  and  Ledsham’s  Latest 
of  All.  Chou  deBurghley  or  Cabbage  Broccoli  maybe 
placed  here,  as  the  production  by  it  of  small  Broccoli 
heads  is  its  strongest  botanical  characteristic. — F. 
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Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  Winter. 
Messes.  Henry  Cannell  &  Sons’  stand  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  this 
firm,  which  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  art  of  producing 
these  brilliant  trusses  of  bloom  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  staged  a  number  of  varieties,  the  pips  and  trusses 
beiDg  as  fine  in  quality  and  as  rich  in  colour  as  in  the 
summer  season.  Really,  I  think  that  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  take  on  in  autumn  and  winter  a  depth  and 
brilliancy  in  excess  of  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
The  low  span-roofed  houses  in  which  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons  flawer  these  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  small  hot-water  pipe  running  round 
the  houses,  at  about  a  level  of  the  flower-heads,  is  of 
great  assistance  in  imparting  that  degree  of  warmth 
which  dispels  damp  and  assists  the  flowers  to  expand 
in  a  manner  that  presents  them  to  view  in  the  best 
character.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  gardeners  who 
have  to  grow  mixed  plants  in  houses  can  produce  zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  winter  of  the  same  character  as  from 
Swanley.  If  they  could  devote  a  small  span-roofed 
house  wholly  to  their  culture,  with  a  command  of  the 
requisite  heat,  it  might  be  done,  but  not  without.  The 
bastof  gardeners  canuot  do  what  is  practically  impossible. 

The  zonal  houses  at  Swanley  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  plants  are  prepared  for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  grown  on  during  the  summer  and  not  allowed 
to  flower,  and  when  the  time  comes  they  are  vigorous 
and  in  the  condition  to  produce  fine  trusses  of  sparkling 
flowers.  Some  of  the  darkest  coloured  of  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Cannell  were  King  of  Purples,  Henry  Cannell, 
Junr.,  Clytie,  Miller’s  Favourite,  and  Lucy  Croix,  all 
of  a  crimson  shade,  more  or  less  suffused  with  purple. 
Of  scarlet  and  red  shades  :  Hyacinth,  Cannell’s 
Favourite,  Radha,  Mr.  Herries  and  Lancelot.  These 
five  are  very  bright  and  effective.  I  always  think  the 
saknon-tinted  zonals  are  seen  at  their  best  in  autumn 
and  winter,  such  as  Rosy  Morn,  Lady  Churchill,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Charles  Morten,  and  Olivia,  all  very  good 
indeed.  The  pink  varieties  were  E.  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Wildsmith.  the  last-named  a  very  fine  variety  indeed. 
The  leading  whites  were  Ladybird,  A.  Amphlett,  and 
Swanley  Single  White.  These  make  a  collection  of 
twenty  varieties  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  although 
it  by  no  means  exhausts  the  gems  in  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons’  collection. — li.  D. 


Fancy  and  Show  Pansies. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  “  Veritas, ”  in 
his  remarks  on  fancy  Pansies,  at  p.  232.  To  find  out 
which  varieties  are  most  popular  amongst  the  Scotch 
growers  I  asked  the  leading  amateurs  to  send  me 
lists  of  what  they  considered  the  best  twenty-four  fancy 
Pansies,  also  the  best  twenty-four  show  varieties,  to 
include  in  the  latter  class  six  dark  seifs,  three  white 
and  three  yellow  seifs,  six  white  and  six  yellow  grounds. 
Thirteen  have  sent  in  returns  in  the  fancy  class,  and' 
twelve  lists  of  show  varieties,  and  I  send  the  names  of 
the  selected  twenty-four  in  each  class,  or  those  which 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  As  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  give  you  also  the  names 
of  the  amateurs  who  voted,  viz  : 

Mr.  John  Allan,  Stobhill,  Gorehridge. 

Mr.  Andrew  Berroman,  Beeslack,  Penicuik. 

Mr.  Alex.  Kemp,  Motherwell. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  Lennoxtown. 

Mr.  "William  Stewart,  Woodillee,  Lenzie. 

Mr.  John  Mackie,  Hunthill,  Blantyre. 

Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  Cambusnethan. 

Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  Lochwinnoch. 

Mr.  Henry  Poison,  Galashiels. 

Mr.  Peter  Lvle,  Kilbarchan. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Cadder,  Bishopbriggs. 

Mr.  William  Frater,  Ochiltree,  Linlithgow. 

Mr.  John  Beatson,  Alva. 

Fancy  Pansies. 


VOTES. 


Maggie  A.  Scott .  13 

Lord  Hamilton  .  12 

Archie  Buchanan  .  12 

Mr.  John  Downie .  11 

George  Anderson  .  11 

Robert  Jamieson  .  11 

Donald  Morrison  .  10 

Mrs.  John  McConnell..  10 

Alexander  Smith  .  9 

Mrs.  Aitkenson  .  8 

Miss  French  .  8 

John  J.  Ashton  .  8 

Evelyn  Bruce .  8 


VOTES. 


Pilrig  .  8 

Lord  Rosebery 

(Pattison)  7 

Alexander  Ollar .  7 

James  Alexander  ...  ...  7 

Endymion  .  6 

Mrs.  John  Ellis .  6 

Maggie  R.  S.  Cocker...  5 

Wm.  Caldwell  .  5 

Tom  Travis .  5 

David  Rennie .  5 

Kate  McArthur .  5 


Show 

Dark  Selfs. 

VOTES. 


William  Fulton .  12 

Dr.  Inches  . .  10 

Alexander  Black  . 9 

Rev.  J.  Morrison  .  8 

David  -Malcolm  .  8 

Harry  Paul.  .  .  7 

White  Selfs. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  .  10 

Mary  Mitchell  .  5 

Miss  Helen  Douglas  ...  4 

Yellow  Selfs. 

Archie  Rolland  .  9 

Maggie  Thomson  .  5 

Pirate  .  4 


—  IP-.  Campbell,  Blantyre, 


ANSI  ES. 

White  Grounds. 

VOTES. 


Royal  Visit .  10 

Bella  Watt . 10 

Bennachie  .  7 

Jessie  Foot .  6 

Victoria  Gem .  4 

Mrs.  A.  Finlayson .  4 

Yellow  Grounds. 

James  McLeish  .  8 

Alfred  Johnstone  .  8 

G.  C.  Gordon .  7 

Wm.  Robin .  5 

Adam  Train  .  5 

John  Bolton  .  5 


Y.  B. 


Select  Gladioli. 

Will  you  he  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  the  names 
of  twelve  really  grand  varieties  of  Gladioli  (gandavensis) 
that  cannot  be  excelled. — Questor.  [Your  request  is 
rather  a  poser,  but  we  sent  it  on  to  a  world-renowned 
grower  of  these  flowers,  who  kindly  names  what  he 
considers  the  best  dozen,  and  gives  also  a  second 
selection  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
rival. — Ed.] 

The  Best  Dozen. 

Appianus,"  white,  rose  blotch  on  lower  petal. 

Calliphon,  rose,  streaked  with  brighter  rose,  white 
centre. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  rosy  purple,  carmine 
stripe  and  white  line. 

James  Kelway,  crimson,  edged  maroon,  white 
lines. 

Lady  Carrington,  pink,  white  throat. 

Lassia,  scarlet,  violet  stripe. 

Marcianus,  orange-red,  carmine  stripe. 

Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  cerise,  white  throat. 

Mrs.  Dobree,  white,  lower  petals  tinged  sulphur. 

Mrs.  J.  Eyton,  white,  pink  tips  and  flakes. 

Prince  Henry,  purple,  white  throat. 

Sir  Trevor  Laavrence,  mulberry,  flaked  maroon, 
purple  throat. 


Admiral  Willis 

Agrius 

Aquinum 

Bellini 

Democedes 

Dr.  Woodman 


Second  Selection. 

Duni 

Electra 

Galatea 

Lord  Sefton 

Mrs.  Striedniger 

Samuel  Jennings. 


Sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums. 

The  quality  of  fragrance  in  the  Chrysanthemum — and 
it  is  a  very  desirable  one — is,  I  think,  of  somewhat  late 
development.  It  ii  true  that  old  varieties  like  Dr. 
Sharpe  and  Progne  are  fragrant,  but  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  any  of  the  finer  varieties  have  developed  that 
sweetness  of  smell  we  denominate  fragrance.  The 
Japanese  types  appear  to  possess  this  quality  in  a 
larger  degree  than  the  varieties  of  any  other  section. 
Of  these  I  may  mention  Beaute  des  Jardins,  Formosa, 
Golden  Gem,  La  Patrie,  M.  Mathonnet,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Drexel,  Kymphie,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  beau¬ 
tiful  amaranth-tinted  variety,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  scented  of  those  I  have 
named.  It  is  a  new  American  seedling,  the  flowers 
large  and  full,  the  centre  florets  incurving  considerably, 
It  gives  a  colour  wanting  in  the  Japs.  Of  incurved 
varieties  that  are  fragrant,  there  are  Refulgens  and 
Vesta  ;  of  reflexed  varieties,  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Progne  ; 
of  Pompons,  M.  Van  Hulle,  President,  Roi  des 
Precoces,  and  Scapin. — R.  D. 

- -i-X-O - 


“  THE  GOLDEN  FLOWER.” 

Christmas-time  is  essentially  the  season  of  the  year 
for  double  numbers,  art  gift  books,  and  editions  de  luxe 
of  every  kind,  and  we  have  long  been  inquiring  when 
the  time  would  come  for  us  to  seeahandsome  book,  got  up 
in  an  artistic  style,  published  upon  the  most  popular 
of  flowers — the  Chrysanthemum.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  had  we  found  one  of  the  large 
London  publishing  houses  like  Cassell,  Routledge, 
Ward  &  Lock,  or  Longmans  first  in  the  field  with  such 
a  volume,  but  a  work  which  has  just  come  to  hand 
proves  that  our  American  friends  know  how  to  turn 
popular  movements  to  profitable  account  without  delay. 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  States,  as  here,  are  held  in 
great  esteem,  and  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  that  country.  The  book 
we  are  now  noticing  is,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated,  not 
a  cultural  work,  and  is  not  intended  for  the  florist, 
save  as  an  object  of  beauty,  to  lie  upon  his  drawing¬ 


room  table  for  visitors  to  admire.  It  is  a  work  of  art — 
a  triumph  of  the  printer’s,  bookbinder’s  and  painter’s 
skill — and  to  a  gardener  nothing  more. 

The  binding  is  a  combination  of  a  delicate  pale 
shade  of  green  Indian  silk  and  chocolate-rose  cloth. 
The  title,  “The  Golden  Flower,  Chrysanthemum,’’  is 
stamped  in  relief  in  a  panel  of  gold,  and  a  rich  tooling 
of  golden  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  runs  in  varied 
widths  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cover.  A  large 
Japanese  hloom,  with  several  inches  of  stem  and 
foliage,  is  stamped  in  gold  obliquely  across  the  cover,  and 
behind  it  are  several  forms  of  the  Japanese  Kiku  crest. 
The  end  papers  defy  description  unless  by  a  specialist, 
and  the  work  itself  is  on  a  stout,  highly-glazed  gilt- 
edged  paper,  the  like  of  which  is  not  often  used  for  books 
in  this  country.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  give  a 
coloured  illustration  of  a  Chrysanthemum  drawn  from 
nature,  followed  on  the  next  page  by  an  appropriate 
piece  of  poetry. 

The  blooms  as  depicted  are  not  in  any  case  high 
standards  of  exhibition  flowers,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
artists  to  say  that  such  was  not  intended,  for  in  the 
introduction  we  are  told  that  the  only  point  of  view 
selected  was  an  artist’s  one. 

The  work  opens  with  a  prologue  by  Louis  Carroll, 
and  closes  with  an  epilogue  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  varieties  illustrated  are  mostly  known  to  English 
growers,  and  are  as  follows :  Kioto,  Medusa,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Heesima,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  October 
Beauty,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  King  of  Crimsons,  Golden 
Dragon,  Tokio,  Liciniatum,  L  lian  B.  Bird,  Culling- 
fordii,  Peter  the  Great,  John  Thorpe,  Ceres,  Moon¬ 
light  and  Christmas  Eve.  They  are  all  so  beautifully 
executed  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  them.  In 
a  grower’s  eye  perhaps  Moonlight,  Lilian  B.  Bird,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  Kioto  would  find  the  greatest 
favour. 

To  those  English  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  who 
hold  that  “  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.”  such 
a  handsome  volume  as  The  Golden  Flower  will  be 
most  acceptable  ;  but  a  buyer  of  this  work  must  be 
primarily  a  book-lover  to  properly  appreciate  it  at  its 
highest  value,  for  nothing  like  it  has  ever  yet  appeared 
on  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  this  fact  precludes  all 
attempts  at  comparison. 

We  quote  the  verses  relating  to  the  illustration  of 
the  crimson  Japanese  variety,  ‘'  Tokio,”  which  are 
printed  on  a  kakemono  over  an  arrangement  of  fans, 
with  a  Japanese  girl,  water  Lilies,  birds,  &e. 

A  little  maid  of  Tokio 
Ivory  cheek  and  glancing  eye, 

Hare  are  signs  to  tell  you  by  : 

Glossy  braids  of  midnight  hue, 

Form  more  pliant  than  bamboo. 

These  belong  to  none  but  you, 

Little  maid  of  Tokio. 

Heavy  blooms  the  Cherry  tree 
And  the  Plum  for  you  to  see. 

Swallows  nest  upon  the  wall, 

Pigeons  flutter  down  and  fall 
At  your  feet.  You  welcome  all, 

Little  Maid  of  Tokio. 

Me,  alas  !  you  welcome  not, 

Standing  in  the  self-same  spot 
Where  you  stood  when  I  began, 

But  I  hold  you  while  I  can, 

In  my  heart — on  my  fan 
Little  maid  of  Tokio. 

Flit  and  follow  to  and  fro, 

Beckoning  breezes  as  they  blow. 

Voyage  to  your  sunrise  land, 

Then  return  and  quiet  stand 
In  the  harbour  of  my  hand, 

Little  maid  of  Tokio. 

Bringing  odours  in  your  sleeves 
Of  a  land  where  no  one  grieves, 

Where  the  rainbow  pours  its  gold, 

Fairy  tales  are  lived,  not  told, 

And — the  Lotus  doth  unfold, 

Little  maid  of  Tokio. — Alice  JFard  Bailey. 

To  avoid  any  unnecessary  inquiries,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  286,  Roxbury 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  IT.S.A  ,  are  the  publishers,  and 
the  price  is  §10. 


Bone  Dust  for  Amaryllis. — Mr.  McKay,  Hallock's 
foreman,  uses  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  to  this  he  attri¬ 
butes  largely  the  thrifty  condition  of  a  lot  of  A.  aulica 
platypetala  he  has  now  coming  into  bloom. — American 
Florist. 
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GLOXINIAS  AND  BEGONIAS  AT 

READING. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  wrought  in  this  class 
of  plants  during^  the  past  few  years  are  now  well 
known  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  fine 
batch  of  plants  can  be  raised  from  a  single  packet  of 
seed.  Those  who  raise  their  plants  in  this  way  would 
do  well  to  observe  that  the  weaker  and  later  germin¬ 
ating  samples  of  Begonias  at  least  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  they  often  prove  to  be  double  varieties  which 
are  fragile  and  of  slow  growth  in  the  early  stages. 

The  il'ustration  of  Gloxinias,  on  p.  261,  shows 
how  they  are  grown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading.  Several  low  span-roofed  houses  run  along¬ 
side  cf  each  other,  filled  with  these  showy  subjects  ;  part 
of  two  houses  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  them  about  midsummer, 
and  of  seeing  batches  in  different  stages  of  growth,  as 
well  as  the  various  strains.  Notable  amongst  these 
was  the  Netted  Strain,  which  may  justly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  very  pleasing  novelty,  apparently  capable 
of  further  improvement  by  careful  selectiou  of  seed 
of  the  best  types.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers 
was  varied  with  violet,  scarlet  and  crimson  hues,  while 
three  or  four  of  the  segments  were  beautifully  reti¬ 
culated  or  netted  with  white.  The  older  and  better 
known  types  were  very  varied,  with  erect  and  funnel- 
shaped  corollas,  self-coloured,  spotted,  banded  and 
marked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  while  some  of  them 
faded  at  the  margin  to  a  distinctly  pale  edge  like  an 
Alpine  Auiicula. 


The  only  means  we  have  of  coming  to  any  conclusion 
regarding  the  future  prospects  of  practical  gardening  is 
by  observing  in  what  manner  the  future  practical 
gardeners  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  which  they  must  in  due  time  under¬ 
take.  British  gardening  occupies  a  unique  and  exalted 
position  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  will  main¬ 
tain  and  promote  to  a  still  higher  platform  that  position 
at  present  so  honourably  held  by  the  gardeners  of 
to-day. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done,  in  the  preparatory 
school  of  gardening  than  the  mere  routine  of  daily 
duties.  The  man  who  wishes  to  excel  in  his  profession 
must  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  daily  manual  work 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  in  return  for  the 
wages  he  receives.  He  must  think  as  well  as  work, 
study  during  his  leisure  hours,  and  examine  into  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything  he  does  ;  there  is 
or  should  be  a  reason  for  everything,  and  it  is  of  very 
material  benefit  for  the  workman  to  know  such  reason. 

Nowadays  there  is  an  endless  flow  of  worthless  and 
worse  than  worthless  literature  issuing  from  the 
printing  press  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
and  1  am  afraid  this  baneful  rubbish  is  more  eagerly 
sought  after  and  relished  by  our  young  men  than  the 
more  solid  and  instructive  reading  now  so  plentifully 
issued  by  the  horticultural  press.  If  more  time  were 
spent  by  our  young  men  in  reading,  and  not  only 
reading,  but  in  studying  and  discussing  the  many 
useful  and  practical  articles  which  are  continually 


HARDY  PRIMROSES. 

This  was  the  theme  of  a  gossipy  jpaper  read  before  the 
Reading  Gardeners’  Association,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont.  The  reader  remarked 
upon  the  fact  that  whilst  at  the  present  time  Primroses 
were  hardly  in  season,  yet  often  had  it  been  the  case 
that  an  abundance  of  flowers  could  be  gathered  at 
Christmas,  when  seasons  were  mild  and  open.  Garden 
Primroses  were  presumably  derived  from  the  native 
species,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  for  our  present 
beautiful  race  we  were  to  some  extent  indebted  to  the 
Dutch  growers  of  these  flowers,  for  from  them  largely 
came  the  numerous  double  varieties  in  commerce,  and 
in  the  production  of  these,  many  single  forms  of  rich 
colour  must  have  been  raised. 

Referring  to  the  single  varieties,  the  reader  stated 
that  whilst  myriads  were  raised  from  seed,  any  tendency 
to  doubleness  in  the  production  of  petalised  stamens 
was  rare,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  had  gone,  never 
a  real  double  Primrose  had  been  produced  from  the 
single  strain  here. 

How  these  double  varieties  originated,  and  by 
whom,  was  a  problem  not  yet  fully  solved,  but  they 
were  very  old,  and  the  wonder  was  that  because  seedless 
and  so  very  difficult  of  propagation  through  division, 
the  varieties  had  been  so  long  preserved.  Single 
Primroses  seeded  fairly  well.  Much  depended  upon 
the  weather,  as  a  cold  frosty  spring  was  detrimental  to 
seed  producing  ;  but  in  good  seasons,  seed  was  fairly 
plentiful. 

Naturally  the  garden  Primrose  bloomed  early,  so 


The  tuberous  Begonias  are  grown  under  very  similar 
conditions,  with  the  exception  that  they  require  a  freer 
ventilation  with  a  cooler  atmosphere.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  florists’  flowers  succeed  best  when  grown 
in  a  house  by  themselves,  so  that  tile  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  their  respective  natures  may  be 
given  them.  It  is  not  impossible  to  grow  them  in  a 
mixed  collection,  as  those  gardeners  know  who  cannot 
afford  them  a  whole  house  to  themselves  ;  but  more 
justice  can  be  given  them  in  separate  compartments,  as 
results  amply  testify.  The  plants,  when  we  saw  them 
at  Reading,  were  dwarf  and  young,  presenting  a  fresh 
and  healthy  appearance,  as  if  they  would  flower  and 
remain  in  a  gay  and  presentable  condition  till  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  varied  from 
pure  white  through  pink,  rose,  red  and  scarlet  to 
crimson,  and  from  primrose  through  the  various  shades 
of  yellow  to  orange. 

- - 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

How  are  these  long  winter  evenings  being  spent  in  the 
bothy  ?  This  is  a  question  that  may  well  be  asked,  as 
it  is  one  of  vital  importance,  considering  that  it  is  from 
the  army  of  young  men,  who  are  now  in  bothies,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  future  must  be  drawn.  Are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  gardening  in  the  future  brighter  than  the  past  ? 
Do  we  look  for  much  improvement  -in  theoretical  and 
practical  gardening  from  those  who  are  by-and-by  to 
fill  the  shoes  of  the  present  generation  of  horticulturists 
— with  much  hope  of  having  our  best  wishes  realised  ? 
Are  young  gardeners  making  every  endeavour  in  their 
power  to  benefit  themselves  in  their  profession,  or  are 
they  frittering  away  their  precious  and  valuable  time 
in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  and  wasteful  amusements 
which  yield  no  beneficial  results  ? 
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appearing  in  the  gardening  papers,  they  would  gain 
much  benefit,  and  in  after  years  find  it  of  practical 
assistance  to  them  in  their  duties,  and  they  would  have 
no  vain  regrets  over  misspent  time. 

Card  playing,  novel  reading  and  publichouse  company 
are,  however,  I  am  afraid,  more  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  are  to-day  looking 
forward  to  be  masters  in  the  future.  Doubtless  this 
will  seem  to  some  to  be  a  very  dismal  view,  a  very 
unpromising  outlook  for  the  future;  but  “facts  are 
lads  that  winna  ding,”  and  although  I  am  glad  to 
say  there  are  exceptions,  still,  I  fear,  it  is  only  too  true  of 
the  great  majority. 

Young  men  have  a  great  responsibility  resting  on 
their  shoulders,  and  it  behoves  them  to  be  “up  and 
doing,”  and  endeavouring  to  their  utmost  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  their  profession.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  assume  the  role  of  the  hard  taskmaster, 
and  advocate  the  continual  grinding  away  at  studies. 
I  consider  every  one  entitled  to,  in  fact,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  should  have  a  season  of  relaxation 
from  toil,  whether  mental  or  physical,  and  enjoy 
innocent  amusements  in  some  form  or  other.  There 
are  many  harmless  pastimes  which  may  be  indulged  in, 
such  as  music,  drawing,  instructive  reading,  &c.,  which 
are  both  useful  and  entertaining. 

Theory  and  practice  should  go  hand-in-hand,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  a  young  man  to  study  the  theore¬ 
tical  side  of  the  question,  and  observe  how  far  in  his 
daily  duties  the  theoretical  and  practical  agree.  Let 
him  keep  a  diary,  and  carefully  note  as  he  goes  along 
all  observations  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future. 
Jot  down  accurately  all  failures  and  successes,  with  the 
reasons  of  such,  so  that  the  methods  may  be  followed 
or  avoided,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  future.  —Father 
Christmas , 


early  in  fact  that  its  chief  head  of  bloom  was  often 
found  in  March,  as  it,  as  a  rule,  preceded  the  fancy 
Polyanthu0,  the  undoubted  congener  of  the  Primrose, 
some  three  or  four  weeks.  It  was  not  always  possible 
to  make  every  one  understand  the  difference  between 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  No  doubt  there  was  no 
very  arbitrary  dividing  line,  but  still  it  was  a  fact  that 
in  the  first  place  the  true  Primrose  strain  did  bloom 
fully  a  month  earlier  than  did  a  true  Polyanthus  strain  ; 
but  still  further,  the  true  Primrose  was  known  by  its 
habit  of  producing  its  flowers  singly  on  rather  limp 
stems,  whilst  the  Polyanthus  produced  its  bloom  in 
trussed  scapes  on  erect,  stout  stems.  Many  plants 
strove  to  imitate  both  forms,  and  these  had  been  termed 
hybrid  Primroses,  but  the  term  was  not  exact, 
because  they  were  not  hybrids  at  all,  but  simply 
forms  which  partly  possessed  the  perfection  of  both 
strains. 

It  seemed  that  there  was  a  distinct  dividing  line 
between  the  two  former,  although  they  were  not  distinct 
species.  Really  these  were  all  more  or  less  out  of 
Primula  vulgaris,  but  had  gone  through  such  crossing 
and  inter-crossing  that  it  had  been  finally  found  possible 
to  make  out  of  them  two  distinct  species,  viz.,  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses. 

The  beautiful  gold-laced  Polyanthus  very  probably 
did  proceed  from  Primula  elatior,  or  the  Cowslip, 
because  it  failed  to  assimilate  with  the  Primrose,  except 
to  spoil  it,  in  the  same  way  that  the  fancy  or  high- 
coloured  forms  of  the  Polyanthus  differed  from  the 
common  Primrose. 

The  above  is  but  a  very  rough  outline  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  very  interesting  paper,  which  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention  by  the  members  present.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dean  was  awarded  at 
the  close. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Begonias  and  Gloxinias. — Sowings  maybe  made 
of  each  of  these  for  an  early  batch.  Those  who  have 
corns  or  tubers  may  also  pot  up  a  batch  of  Gloxinias 
for  the  earliest  display.  In  sowing  seeds  make  up  a 
light  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  using  plenty  of  clean 
silver  sand.  Use  shallow  seed  pans,  and  after  draining 
well,  fill  up  to  within  i  in.  of  the  rim  ;  press  firm, 
and  after  levelling,  sow  the  seeds  thinly.  Give  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  the  same  compost,  not  so  much  as 
to  cover  the  soil,  but  merely  to  hold  them  in  position. 
Cover  with  a  square  of  glass  until  the  seeds  germinate, 
and  then  place  the  pans  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  and 
gradually  ventilate,  finally  removing  the  glass  from  the 
pans  altogether. 

Azaleas  for  Early  Work. — In  selecting  Azaleas 
for  early  work,  attention  should  be  given  to  those  which 
have  the  most  forward  buds.  Some  of  the  white 
kinds,  such  as  Narcissiflora  and  the  old  A.  indica  alba 
hardly  require  any  forcing,  particularly  the  former, 
and  should  be  largely  used.  A.  amrena  forces  readily, 
and  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  Flag  of  Truce 
and  The  Bride  are  also  well  adapted  for  early  work. 

Eupatoriums. — E.  odoratum  has  long  been  in 
flower,  and  its  place  will  presently  be  taken  by  E. 
rapirium,  which  is  now  rapidly  advancing.  E.  Wein- 
mannianum  is,  as  a  rule,  but  sbowdng  its  flower  heads, 
and  must  receive  plentiful  supplies  of  water  and  be 
kept  near  the  glass  to  preserve  its  foliage  in  good 
condition.  All,  however,  require  an  abundance  of 
water,  particularly  after  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
Weak  liquid  manure  given  occasionally  will  also  prove 
a  great  assistance. 

Epacris.— When  hard  forced,  in  order  to  get  bloom 
early,  the  flowers  of  this  class  of  plants  come  poor  and 
small.  Wore  satisfaction  is  obtained  by  pruning  back 
the  plants,  or  a  batch  of  them,  early  in  the  season, 
and  starting  them  into  growth  afresh  in  a  brisk  heat. 
They  then  ripen  their  wood  early,  plump  up  their 
flower  buds,  and  naturally  come  into  bloom  early  with 
very  little  coaxing. 

Carnations.  —  The  tree  or  perpetual-flowering 
section  should  now  be  quite  gay,  thus  rewarding  the 
cultivator  for  his  unceasing  care  of  them  when  flowers 
were  more  plentiful  than  at  present.  Keep  the  house 
at  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  stand  the  plants  in  a 
well-lighted  position  near  the  glass,  and  ventilate  on 
all  favourable  occasions. 

Chrysanthemums. — See  that  cuttings  have  been 
taken  of  all  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  which  it 
is  intended  to  preserve.  A  list  should  be  kept, 
marking  all  those  of  which  cuttings  have  been  taken. 
Sorts  which  have  not  yet  afforded  the  requisite  quantity 
of  cuttings  should  be  headed  down  to  induce  them  to 
throw  up  suckers. 

Vineries. — Should  the  fruit  room  uot  be  in  working 
order,  preparations  may  now  be  made  for  receiving  the 
late-keeping  Grapes,  that  is,  those  which  are  intended 
to  furnish  a  supply  till  April  or  May.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  warmed  and  ventilated  to  expel 
moisture.  A  temperature  of  40Q  to  45°  should  be  kept 
up,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  Muscats  and  others  of 
that  class  may  be  cut  whenever  the  house  is  in  order, 
but  thick-skinned  ones  like  Lady  Downes  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  Vines  till  they  attain  their  full 
flavour. 

Cucumbers. — The  weather  for  some  time  past  has 
been  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of 
Cucumbers  making  growth,  as  no  ventilation  has  been 
possible.  Take  every  advantage  of  sunshine,  venti¬ 
lating  when  the  temperature  rises  sufficiently  high,  and 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  lightly  on  fine 
days,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  red- 
spider.  Feed  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure  if 
the  plants  are  growing  freely. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  long-continued  cold 
weather  makes  work  in  forcing  very  difficult,  and  in 
few  cases  is  forcing  made  more  futile  by  the  action  of 
cold  and  sunless  weather,  than  in  the  forcing  of 
Strawberries.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances  is  to  maintain  a  low  temperature,  and  wait 
for  better  weather.  Artificial  heat  can  be  applied  to 
any  extent,  but  the  result  will  merely  be  a  failure, 
unless  a  certain  amount  of  sunshine,  or  at  least  good 
light  can  be  secured. 


Seed  Sowing. — Where  a  supply  of  plants  for 
sub-tropical  gardening  is  required,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  set  about  sowing  those  kinds  which  are 
raised  from  seed.  This  applies  to  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
and  other  species,  to  Grevillea  robusta,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Cannas,  Wigandias,  and  similar  subjects.  By  sowing 
now,  it  will  allow  them  to  attain  a  suitable  size  for 
planting  out  in  May. 

Hedychiums,  Cannas,  &c. — It  will  be  advisable 
to  look  over  the  stock  of  roots  of  these  things  to  see 
that  they  are  not  rotting  and  spoiling  one  another. 
The  tuberous  roots  or  rhizomes  of  Salvia  patens  often 
kept  underthe  same  conditions  in  winter  will  also  require 
overhauling.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  lying  too 
near  the  hot-water  pipes  are  being  dried  and  shrivelled 
up,  owing  to  the  excessive  firing  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Dahlias,  Marvel  of 
Peru  (Mirabilis  Jalapa),  Gladioli  corms  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  stored  away  for  the  winter. 

- ->X<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 

EXHIBITION* 

One  of  the  first  things  an  intending  exhibitor  has  to 
do,  is  to  ascertain  how  many  plants  can  be  properly 
housed,  and  also  how  many  can  be  well  grown  through 
the  summer.  Better  results  will  be  secured  from  300 
well-attended  plants  than  from  double  that  number 
partially  neglected.  Selection  of  varieties  is  another 
important  matter  ;  but  with  the  valuable  additions  we 
have  of  recent  years  it  is  much  more  easy  to  obtain  a 
good  selection  than  formerly.  The  beautiful  new 
Japanese  seedlings  have  so  enriched  the  collections, 
that  it  makes  us  wish  for  new  incurved  seedlings  besides 
the  valuable  sports  we  have  in  that  class.  Perhaps  the 
most  convenient  way  to  ascertain  which  are  the  best 
varieties  for  exhibition,  is  to  take  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  catalogue  for  a  guide,  and 
then  note  the  varieties  in  the  winning  stands  at  the 
exhibitions.  Good  novelties  possess  much  interest, 
and  should  be  added  when  possible.  Directly  the 
exhibitions  are  over,  when  the  varieties  seen  are  fresh 
in  the  memory,  compare  the  list  for  the  following 
season,  marking  against  each  variety  the  number  of 
plants  you  intend  to  grow.  Additional  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  to  allow  for  losses  and  weak  plants.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  choice  of  plants  in  the  spring, 
and  be  able  to  reject  any  that  are  weak  or  not  quite 
satisfactory.  The  strong  competition  of  the  present 
time  should  induce  the  exhibitor  to  grow  specially  for 
the  classes  in  which  he  has  a  chance  to  win.  It  is 
much  better  for  him  and  for  the  exhibition  too.  A 
grower  who  has  a  small  number  of  plants  stands  little 
chance  of  winning  a  prize  in  a  large  class  ;  but  by 
growing  a  few  plants  each  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
entering  the  smaller  classes,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  successful.  Large  exhibitors,  too,  are  more  success¬ 
ful  in  the  end  by  not  attempting  to  do  too  much. 

Havingdetermined  the  numbers  and  varieties  to  grow, 
and  so  commenced  for  the  season,  make  due  provision 
to  protect  the  plants  from  checks  of  all  kinds.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  subject  to  so  many  checks  that 
constant  attention  is  required  throughout  the  year. 
Injury  arises  through  suddenly  exposing  them  to  cold 
draughts,  especially  if  struck  in  heat,  by  allowing 
them  to  become  root-bound  before  re-potting,  by 
the  soil  becoming  dry  at  any  period  of  their  growth,  and 
by  excessive  use  of  chemical  manure.  I  will  detail  a 
few  points  of  the  system  of  culture  I  have  followed 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

Cuttings. 

These  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  November,  and  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  I 
have  inserted  cuttings  much  later  with  good  results, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  have  them  early,  and  to  be  able 
to  clear  out  the  large  pots.  I  prefer  strong  and  sturdy 
cuttings  about  3  ins.  long,  taken  off  level  with  the 
soil  in  the  pot  in  preference  to  those  dug  out  of  the  soil 
or  stem  cuttings,  although  stem  cuttings  are  used 
occasionally  when  others  are  not  to  be  had.  Small  60- 
sized  pots  are  used,  placing  one  cutting  in  each  pot.  A 
crock  is  placed  over  the  hole  in  each  pot,  and  the  pot 
is  filled  with  soil,  consisting  of  half  loam,  half  leaf- 
soil,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sand.  The  base  of  the 
cutting  resting  on  a  little  silver  sand,  the  soil  is  made 
moderately  firm,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  pit.  Any 
good  varieties  that  have  deteriorated  for  more  than  a 
season  are  obtained  from  a  fresh  source,  where  they 
can  be  depended  on  being  true  to  name.  A  change  of 
stock  is  always  desirable  where  good  exchanges  can  be 
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made.  The  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  or  with 
only  such  heat  as  is  desired  from  a  Melon  bed  made  the 
previous  spring,  and  are  arranged  a  few  inches  from  the 
glass.  The  cold  pit  has  an  inconvenience  in  the 
covering  it  requires,  but  I  think  *the  cuttings  are 
improved  in  constitution  by  the  cool  treatment,  though 
it  would  be  injurious  to  cuttings  taken  out  of  heat  to 
place  them  in  a  cold  pit.  Where  large  blooms  are 
grown  it  is  necessary  to  use  fire  heat  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  protect  them  from  damp,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
cool  after  treatment  is  beneficial  to  them  when  the 
cuttings  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  As  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  we  remove  them  to  an  adjoining  pit,  where  they 
are  gradually  inured  to  air,  and  when  well  rooted  they 
are  ready  for 

Potting. 

The  strong-growing  varieties  are  placed  in  6-inch  pots, 
the  weak  growers  in  4-inch  pots.  The  following  I 
consider  weak  varieties  : — In  the  incurved,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Nil  Desperandum,  Princess  Beatrice,  Cherub, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Yiolet  Tomlin, 
and  Mrs.  S.  Coleman  ;  in  the  Japanese,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Japonais,  Madame  John  Laing, 
L’ Adorable,  Criterion,  and  Jeanne  Delaux.  The  shift 
into  6-inch  pots  is  a  large  one,  but  it  succeeds  well 
with  me. 

The  plants  are  well  watered  before  potting, 
and  the  soil  being  in  a  moist  condition  they  do  not 
require  water  for  some  time,  and  the  roots  quickly  take 
to  the  new  soil.  The  pit  is  kept  rather  close  for  a  few 
days  ;  the  plants  are  damped  over  the  foliage  occasion¬ 
ally  of  bright  mornings.  When  the  soil  is  becoming 
rather  dry,  they  are  given  one  good  watering,  after 
which  the  plants  are  separately  watered  as  required. 
There  is  danger  of  the  weak  varieties  not  rooting 
quickly  into  the  6-inch  pots,  the  soil  becoming  heavy 
and  possibly  dry,  and  that  is  why  the  smaller  pots  are 
used,  but  they  are  transferred  into  the  6-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  and  not  allowed  to 
become  root-bound. 

The  soil  at  this  potting  consists  of  two-thirds  loam, 
one-third  of  leaf-soil,  a  free  addition  of  sand,  and  a 
6 -inch  potful  of  bone  dust  to  each  two  bushels  of  soil. 
The  pots  are  carefully  crocked,  and  a  little  rough  turf 
placed  over  the  crocks.  As  the  plants  are  established 
in  their  pots  they  are  gradually  hardened,  until  the 
lights  are  left  off  night  and  day.  The  final  shift  is 
given  from  the  last  week  in  May  until  the  second  week 
in  June,  placing  the  strongest  growers  in  10 -inch 
pots,  and  the  others  in  9-inch  pots.  The  soil  is  made 
up  of  two  parts  loam,  medium  for  stiffness,  half  part  of 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  half  part  leaf-soil  from 
Oak  leaves,  a  liberal  amount  of  sand,  and  a  6-inch  pot 
of  bone  dust  to  every  barrowful  of  soil.  A  little  soot 
and  wood  ashes  is  added,  the  whole  well  mixed  together 
and  placed  under  cover  for  use. 

No  detail  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  this 
plant  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  draining 
the  pots,  and  it  is  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the 
composition  of  the  soil.  Well-crocked  pots  allow  all 
superfluous  water  to  escape  ;  the  free  passage  of  air 
keeps  the  soil  sweet,  and  assists  the  formation  of 
healthy  roots,  capable  of  assimilating  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  at  a  later  stage.  The  soil  is  well 
rammed  as  potting  proceeds,  and  the  pots  are  then 
wheeled  out  to  a  sheltered  position  open  to  the  sun, 
but  protected  from  high  winds.  They  are  placed  in 
rows  8  ft.  apart,  to  allow  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  reach 
them  to  assist  in  ripening  the  wood,  and  they  are 
arranged  on  boards  to  prevent  worms  entering. 

Manures. 

Many  artificial  manures  are  recommended  for  applica¬ 
tion.  For  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  where  the  use  of 
natural  manures  are  objectionable,  they  afford  valuable 
aid  when  used  with  care.  For  those  unable  to  get  a 
good  supply  of  natural  manures,  and  for  application 
during  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  they  are  beneficial. 
I  have  had  the  best  results  from  natural  manures 
obtained  from  a  cesspool  with  the  drainings  from  cow¬ 
houses  and  piggeries,  to  which  is  added  a  little  soot. 
After  an  extended  practice  I  am  convinced  a  continued 
excessive  use  of  artificial  manures  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  damping  in  the  lower  florets  of  light  coloured  blooms. 
— Charles  Gibson. 


Asp  atria  Agricultural  College. — At  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  at  this  college,  on  the  19th  inst., 
Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  delivered  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  address  on  the  subject  of  hardy  fruit  culture,  which 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
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SEA  KALE,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 

CULTURE. 

To  this  country  the  credit  is  due  of  first  cultivating 
Sea  Kale,  or  the  Crambe  maritima  of  Linnceus.  It  is 
a  native  of  this  country  from  Fife  on  the  east,  south¬ 
ward  along  the  coast  of  England,  along  the  south  coast 
and  from  thence  northwards  to  Islay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Argyleshire.  It  had  been  gathered  in  a  wild  state, 
and  used  as  food  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial, 
until  no  doubt  it  was  becoming  scarce  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  cutting  of  the  crowns.  This  no  doubt  led  to  its 
being  taken  into  the  garden  and  regularly  cultivated 
with  other  vegetables.  It  has  certainly  been  grown  for 
more  than  200  years,  for  it  is  well-nigh  300  years  since 
L’Obel  and  Turner  sent  it  to  the  Continent.  Eembert 
Dodoens  did  in  1578  speak  of  Wilde  Colewurtes,  under 
the  name  of  Brassica  sylvestris,  and  identified  this  with 
the  Crambe  agria  of  the  Greeks,  but  from  his  figure 
and  description  this  is  evidently  nothing  more  than 
the  Wild  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea).  Probably  the 
precise  date  will  never  be  ascertained  when  Sea  Kale 
was  first  brought  to  market,  but  in  1753,  bundles  of 
the  cultivated  plant  were  noticed  by  Mr.  William  Jones, 
of  Chelsea,  in  the  market  at  Chichester.  Now  this 
town  is  situated  near  the  south-west  corner  of  Sussex, 
not  far  from  the  coast,  and  as  Worthing,  Shoreham, 
Beachy  Head  and  Hastings  are  ancient  localities  for 
this  plant  in  a  wild  state,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  culture  was  first  taken  in  hand  some¬ 
where  near  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Sea  Kale  still  grows 
wild  in  tolerable  abundance  on  the  chalky  and  clayey 
cliffs  at  Beachy  Head,  as  well  as  amongst  the  gravel 
close  to  the  sea  level. 

Culture. 

It  is  probable  that  the  culture  of  this  plant  was  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  least  100  years  ago. 
In  Philip  Miller’s  day  it  was  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  and  speaking  in  1759,  he  said  it  throve  ex¬ 
ceedingly  when  planted  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  A 
rich  alluvial  soil  was,  no  doubt,  what  he  meant,  for 
the  Sea  Kale  is  a  gross  feeder  and  delights  in  deep, 
rich  and  well-drained  soil.  In  fact,  any  well-drained 
good  garden-soil  will  grow  it  to  great  perfection. 

An  old  method  of  culture,  which  still  holds  good  to 
a  great  extent,  was  to  trench  the  ground  2J  ft.  deep 
during  winter — say  in  December  or  January.  Should 
the  ground  not  be  light  naturally,  it  was  ameliorated 
by  adding  silver-sand  and  well-decayed  vegetable 
matter  in  quantity.  It  was  well  drained,  so  that  no 
water  might  lie  within  1  ft.  at  least  of  the  bottom,  for 
upon  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  dryness  of  the  bed 
depended  the  success  of  the  culture.  The  ground  was 
then  divided  into  beds  4  ft.  wide,  with  an  alley  of 
18  ins.  between.  The  rows  were  planted  in  these  beds, 
or  rather  seeds  were  sown  and  the  best  three  plants  left 
to  occupy  the  ground  at  2  ft.  apart  each  way.  This 
distance  was  necessary  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
foliage,  but  to  permit  of  Sea  Kale  pots  being  placed 
over  them  for  the  purpose  of  blanching.  When  the 
succeeding  summer  proved  to  be  a  droughty  one,  the 
beds  were  heavily  watered  so  as  to  encourage  rapid  and 
strong  growth.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  decayed  in  the 
following  November  they  were  cleared  away  and  the 
beds  covered  with  1  in.  of  rich  light  soil  and  sand 
mixed,  and  turned  together  two  or  three  times  during 
the  preceding  summer.  Six  inches  of  stable  litter  were 
put  over  all,  and  left  in  that  state  for  the  winter. 

In  the  following  spring  the  litter  was  raked  off  and  the 
finest  or  most  rotten  of  it  dug  into  the  alleys.  Another 
inch  of  the  prepared  soil  was  then  added  to  the  beds,  and 
the  plants  allowed  to  make  another  season’s  growth 
before  any  cutting  was  done.  In  the  spring  of  the  third 
year  an  inch  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  was  laid  over  the 
beds  after  the  litter  had  been  taken  off,  and  Sea  Kale 
pots  were  placed  firmly  over  the  crowns  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  blanch  the  crowns,  for  it  was  considered 
even  then  that  exposure  to  light  greatly  injured  both 
the  colour  and  the  quality  of  the  young  leaves.  The 
latter  were  cut  when  about  3  ins.  long,  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  their  condition  at 
frequent  intervals,  because  they  became  stringy  and 
bitter  as  they  got  old.  A  succession  of  gatherings 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way  for  a  space  of  six  weeks, 
after  which  the  plants  were  uncovered  to  allow  them  to 
recruit  themselves  for  another  season. 

Another  method  was  adopted  by  those  who  did  not 
care  to  put  themselves  to  the  expense  of  Sea  Kale  pots. 
This  was  to  cover  the  beds  with  4  ins.  or  5  ins.  of  sand 
or  fine  gravel,  through  which  the  crowns  would  have 
to  push  themselves  before  becoming  exposed  to  light. 
The  same  method  appears  to  have  been  adopted  at  that 


time  in  the  culture  of  Asparagus,  as  it  was  more 
recently  in  the  blanching  of  Dandelion  leaves.  The 
extra  trouble  required  to  clear  away  the  sand  in  order 
to  cut  the  crowns  soon  rendered  this  practice  obsolete. 
Unless  when  seeds  were  required  the  flower  buds  were 
pinched  out  or  removed  as  quickly  as  they  made  their 
appearance.  Seeing  that  crowns  could  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  measuring  from  10  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  culture  pursued 
was  amply  demonstrated. 

A  more  recent  method  of  procedure  was  to  trench 
and  prepare  the  soil  as  above-mentioned,  and,  supposing 
that  one-year-old  plants  raised  in  nursery  beds  were 
available,  the  ground  was  marked  off  in  lines  2J  ft. 
apart,  with  a  space  of  3  ft.  between  every  third  and 
fourth  row.  If  ground  was  scarce,  2  ft.  only  was 
allowed  between  each  of  the  three  rows,  with  the  same 
distance  from  plant  to  plant.  Before  inserting  the 
young  plants  the  crown  bud  was  cut  off  to  prevent  the 
production  of  seed  the  first  summer  after  planting.  A 
number  of  axillary  buds  were  however,  developed,  and 
these  were  encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth  as 
possible  during  the  summer  by  mulching  and  watering, 
also  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  ;  for  upon  the  size 
of  the  leaves  depended  that  of  the  buds  which  were  to 
be  blanched  the  following  spring.  Therefore  it  was  of 
material  importance  to  limit  the  number  of  crowns,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  remainder. 
A  covering  of  leaves  or  litter  was  placed  over  the  crowns 
in  autumn.  The  method  generally  adopted  at  the 
present  day  is  to  save  the  stout  thongs  or  roots  when 
the  plants  are  lifted  in  autumn  for  forcing,  and  to  make 
new  plantations,  by  cutting  the  fleshy  roots  into  pieces 
about  4  ins.  long,  using  them  as  sets.  By  limiting 
them  to  a  single  crown  they  make  good  stuff  to  lift  for 
forcing  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  necessity  for  making  beds,  and  space  may  be 
economised  by  making  plantations  in  lines  at  regular 
distances  apart. 

The  blanching  of  the  crowns  in  spring  is  evidently 
coeval  with  the  first  attempts  at  artificial  cultivation  or 
nearly  so  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Miller  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sussex  and  Dorset,  where  the  wild  plant  grew 
in  plenty  upon  the  gravelly  sea-beach,  used  to  observe 
where  the  crowns  were  pushing  themselves  through  the 
sand  ;  these  were  uncovered  and  cut  already  in  a 
blanched  state,  and  after  being  cooked  were  relished  by 
the  natives  and  preferred  on  account  of  their  tender  and 
sweet  character  to  any  other  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 
Blanching  by  means  of  light  soil,  sand  or  fine  gravel, 
and  afterwards  by  means  of  Sea  Kale  pots,  succeeded 
one  another  as  successive  steps  in  the  art  of  Sea  Kale 
culture.  Forcing  by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  properly 
constructed  houses  for  the  purpose  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted. 


rARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


Asplenium  obtusatum  lucidum. 

The  typical  form  of  this  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Fern  reminds  one  of  A.  marinum  to  some  extent, 
but  is  more  robust,  with  leathery,  erect  fronds  and 
obtuse  pinnae.  The  variety  A.  o.  lucidum  is  almost 
universally  known  in  gardens  of  this  country  simply  as 
A.  lucidum,  and  certainly  it  seems  very  distinct. 
Whereas  A.  obtusatum  is  of  stiff,  erect  habit,  and 
about  12  ins.  or  14  ins.  high,  A.  o.  lucidum  is  a 
spreading  and  gracefully  arching  Fern,  with  fronds  3  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long,  or  even  more  when  large  plants  are  grown 
under  favourable  conditions.  Naturally  it  is  a  long- 
lived  plant,  and  when  shifted  on  as  it  increases  in  size  the 
crown  ultimately  attains  a  wonderful  state  of  vigour,  and 
throws  out  fronds  till  the  plant  measures  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
across.  Plenty  of  room  must  be  given  it  when  such 
dimensions  are  attained,  to  allow  free  play  to  the  fronds, 
which  would  trail  on  the  ground  or  become  cramped 
by  the  stages  unless  raised  above  the  surrounding  level. 
The  best  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  suspend  the  pot,  or, 
better  still,  grow  the  plant  in  a  basket,  so  that  the 
fronds  will  have  full  advantage  of  the  light  on  all  sides. 

Barleria  cosrulea. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  species  of  Acanthus,  none 
of  the  members  of  this  large  order  are  hardy  in  this 
country,  although  a  large  number  are  now  cultivated 
in  our  stoves  and  greenhouses,  some  for  the  sake  of 
their  foliage,  others  for  their  flowers.  Fortunately  a 
goodly  proportion  of  them  flower  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  when  variety  is  most  needed. 
Amongst  this  class  may  be  placed  Barleria  cocrulea,  a 


species  by  no  means  common.  The  stems  are  stout, 
erect,  branching  with  moderate  freedom,  and  generally 
attain  a  height  of  14  ins.  to  18  ins.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
and  comparable  to  those  of  Jacobinia  magnifiea,  better 
known  as  Justicia  carnea.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  dense  heads  or  clusters,  and  appear  to  spring  from 
a  mass  of  bracts,  constituted  by  the  leafy  calyx.  They 
are  of  good  size,  with  a  wide-open  mouth,  and  sky-blue, 
with  the  middle  segment  of  the  larger  lip  several 
shades  darker.  Being  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  it 
requires  stove  treatment,  similar  to  that  given  a 
number  of  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order 
and  grown  for  winter  work.  We  noted  it  in  the  Water 
Lily  house  at  Kew. 

Pteris  palmata, 

In  gardens  this  species  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Doryopteris  palmata,  and  as  far  as  general  appearance 
goes  it  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  the  majority  of  the 
genus  Pteris  in  cultivation.  The  botanical  distinctions, 
however,  are  so  slight  that  there  is  hardly  any  necessity 
for  making  a  separate  genus.  Being  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  one  would  expect  that  a  stove  temperature 
was  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  yet  it  not  only  thrives 
under  those  conditions,  but  also  in  the  intermediate 
house,  a  greenhouse,  or  even  a  window  in  a  dwelling- 
room  where  a  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  evening  at  least 
during  frosty  weather.  Plants  in  a  room  where  the 
frost  had  got  in  during  the  day  and  formed  ice  upon 
water  standing  there  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
apparently  unhurt.  The  foliage  was,  of  course,  dry, 
and  in  that  respect  no  doubt  materially  assisted  in 
preventing  injury  during  a  period  when  the  thermometer 
outside  was  registering  18°  to  22°  of  frost. 

Pear,  Lucy  Anderson. 

As  yet  this  comparatively  new  Pear  is  but  little  known 
in  gardens.  The  fruit  is  pyriform,  and  of  medium  or 
large  size,  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives. 
When  mature,  as  it  is  now,  the  skin  is  of  a  light 
greenish  yellow,  marked  and  marbled  with  thin,  narrow 
lines  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  white  and  firm,  but  crisp, 
sweet  and  juicy.  Its  season  is  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  that  it  adds  to  the  list  of  fruits  that  come  in 
handy  for  Christmas.  There  is  a  young  tree  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
which  last  summer  bore  a  crop  of  useful-sized,  clean 
fruits. 

Nicotiana  colossea. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  referred  to  this  new 
species  as  a  handsome  and  suitable  subject  of  colossal 
proportions  for  sub-tropical  gardening  on  account  of 
the  imposing  appearance  of  its  foliage.  Some  large- 
leaved  subjects  are  already  in  cultivation,  to  wit,  Grias 
cauliflora,  Pentagonia  Wendlandi,  Miconia  magnifiea, 
Wigandia  caraccasana,  and  others,  not  to  mention 
Palms  ;  but  all  of  the  former  require  stove  treatment, 
and  in  many  cases  require  very  careful  management  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  presentable  state.  The  giant  Tobacco  Plant  under 
notice  grows  rapidly,  and  can  be  raised  from  cuttings 
taken  in  autumn  or  spring,  as  well  as  from  seeds,  and 
can  therefore  be  grown  to  a  useful  and  suitable  size  in 
a  short  time,  whereas  the  subjects  above  mentioned 
require  a  long  time  to  attain  a  large  size,  or  to  repair  any 
damage  which  they  may  have  happened  to  sustain.  A 
young  plant  about  3  ft.  high  may  be  seen  planted  out 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  The  leaves  measure  from 
24  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  length  or  more,  and  from  14  ins. 
to  16  ins.  wide  in  the  middle.  They  have  passed 
through  the  late  fog  quite  unharmed,  whereas  many 
other  and  more  familiar  subjects  have  lost  their  leaves 
wholesale,  or  have  had  them  shrivelled  up  as  if 
scorched.  The  species  appeared  in  Europe  for 
the  first  time  in  the  garden  of  Madame  D.  de 
Saint-Germain-les-Corbeil,  a  few  years  ago.  It  came 
up  as  a  chance  seedling  amongst  some  soil  that  had 
been  shaken  off  some  Orchids  from  Brazil. 

Warner’s  King  Apple. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  old 
Apple,  it  has  not  attained  the  wide  popularity  of  many 
which  are  less  deserving  from  several  points  of  view. 
Within  a  few  years  past,  however,  it  has  been  gaining 
in  popular  estimation,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  find  its 
way  into  every  good  collection.  A  number  of  the 
smaller-fruiting  sorts  will  always  be  grown,  because  some 
of  them  fruit  almost  regularly  every  season,  and  con¬ 
sequently  prove  very  acceptable  in  seasons  like  the 
past,  when  scarcity  is  the  rule  of  the  day.  Warner’s 
King  is  an  Apple  of  the  first  size,  ovate,  very  broad  at 
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the  base,  and  bluntly  angular,  with  a  deep  green  skin 
changing  to  a  clear  yellow,  tinted  greeD,  and  marked 
with  russety  dots.  The  flesh  is  white,  crisp  and  juicy, 
with  a  sub-acid  flavour.  Its  origin  has  probably  never 
been  ascertained,  or  lost  in  obscurity,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The  oldest  name  is 
King  Apple,  and  it  is  surprising  that  pomologists 
should  not  observe  the  right  of  priority  in  the  same 
way  as  botanists  do.  It  is  in  season  from  November 
to  March,  and  is  a  culinary  variety. 

Hoary  Morning1  Apple. 

Highly  coloured  Apples,  as  a  rule,  rank  amongst  the 
dessert  kinds,  but  in  this,  which  is  reckoned  a  culinary 
variety,  we  have  an  exception.  The  fruit  is  usually 
roundish,  but  we  noted  some  remarkably  flattened  ones 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  and  which  have  been  grown  under  glass. 
From  a  broad,  flattened  base  they  narrowed  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  small,  closed  eye  as  if  they  had  been 
flattened  artificially.  The  skin  was  yellow,  blotched, 
striped  and  suffused  rather  closely  with  bright  red  or 
crimson.  Usually  a  thick  hoary  bloom  covers  the 
whole  skin,  as  with  hoar  frost,  thus  suggesting  the 
name,  but  culture  under  glass  seems  to  affect  this 
peculiarity,  rendering  the  skin  brighter.  It  keeps  in 
good  condition  from  October  to  Christmas,  or  even 
longer  under  favourable  conditions,  and  besides  being 
useful  for  cooking,  would  not  be  amiss  on  the  table  at 
that  festive  season  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  appearance. 
Nor  would  it  be  unacceptable  to  the  palate  of  some,  espe¬ 
cially  when  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  kinds. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  difficulties 
often  experienced  in  judging  collections  of  blooms,  as 
to  which  were  really  herbaceous  and  which  were  not, 
and  I  then  suggested  that  in  future  schedules,  instead 
of  herbaceous  cut  blooms,  the  words  “  hardy  border 
plants  ”  should  be  adopted,  excluding  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  annuals.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  in  your 
issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Napper  also  recommends 
the  adoption  of  this  designation.  It  would  save 
judges  much  trouble  and  the  exhibitor  annoyance. 
Let  me  also  thank  Mr.  Napper  for  his  most  interesting 
account  of  the  old  Devoniensis  Rose.  I  well  remember 
its  introduction,  and  let  me  also  say  that  “Mr.  Ponkey  ” 
is  a  misprint  for  Mr.  Pontey,  a  well-known  Plymouth 
nurseryman  in  those  days. — A  Perplexed  Judge. 

CEchmea  paniculigera. 

The  leaves  of  this  strong-growing  species  form  a  broad 
vasiforin  tuft,  and  are  each  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  bright 
green  and  spiny,  serrate  at  the  margin.  The  in¬ 
florescence  itself  stands  3  ftr  above  the  top  of  the  pot, 
and  the  flowers  form  a  dense  pyramidal  branching 
spike-like  panicle.  The  lower  bracts  are  large  and 
lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  de  flexed  and  rosy 
carmine  (some  would  say  scarlet).  The  calyx  is  of  a 
violet-blue  at  the  base,  porcelain-white  upwards,  and 
pink  at  the  tips.  There  is  something  noble  and 
striking  about  this,  as  about  many  others  of  the 
Bromeliads,  whose  bold  inflorescence  springs  from  the 
centre  of  leaves  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  vase  of 
greater  or  less  size.  The  Pine  Apple  is  a  familiar 
instance,  although  the  leaves  are  not  so  regularly 
spreading  as  in  the  present  case.  The  worst  feature  of 
these  plants  is  that  the  main  crown  dies  after  flowering, 
as  the  inflorescence  is  terminal,  so  that  suckers  have  to 
be  grown  on  afresh  to  get  plants  up  to  the  original 
size.  The  flowers  of  those  which  come  into  bloom 
rapidly,  die  away  as  quickly  ;  but  CE.  paniculigera 
develops  slowly,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty. 
- - 

EVERGREENS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

DECORATION. 

Trees  and  flowers — the  former  especially — are  largely 
interwoven  with  our  Christmas  festivities,  both  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  secular.  That  the  custom  of  decking 
churches  with  evergreens  is  one  of  great  antiquity 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Holly, 
Laurel,  Bay,  Rosemary,  Ivy,  and  others  were  employed, 
and  even  the  “treacherous  Mistleto.”  Why  the  Mistleto 
has  been  termed  “treacherous”  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  we  learn  through  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
it  was  an  arrow  made  from  the  Mistleto,  shot  by  the 
blind  deity  Hoder,  which  killed  Baldur,  the  apostle  of 
the  north.  Then,  the  legend  tells  us,  the  gods  restored 
Baldur  to  life,  and  as  a  reparation  for  his  injury  the 
Mistleto  was  dedicated  to  his  mother  Frigga  ;  and,  to 
prevent  its  being  again  used  adversely  to  her,  the  plant 
was  placed  under  her  sole  control  so  long  as  it  did  not 
touch  the  earth.  It  is  on  this  account,  it  is  said,  that 
it  has  long  been  customary  to  suspend  Mistleto  from 


ceilings,  and  so  whenever  persons  of  opposite  sexes 
pass  under  it  they  give  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  love,  in  the  full  assurance  that  this  plant  is  no 
longer  an  instrument  of  mischief.  This  is  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity,  also  having  originated,  it  is  said,  when 
the  plant  was  dedicated  to  Frigga,  the  Venus  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

The  Druids  regarded  the  Mistleto  as  a  divine  gift  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  only  to  be  gathered  with  befitting 
ceremonies.  They  considered  the  Mistleto  which  grew 
on  the  Oak  most  sacred,  and  efficacious  in  all  sorts  of 
diseases  ;  they  attributed  to  it  marvellous  curative 
properties  ;  they  placed  it  in  water,  and  distributed  it 
to  those  who  deserved  it,  to  act  as  a  charm  against  the 
spells  of  witches  and  sorcerers.  It  is  now  excluded 
from  the  boughs  which  are  employed  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas,  either  on  account  of  its 
heathenish  associations,  or  probably  because  being  so 
often  in  rustic  places  associated  with  Christmas  merri¬ 
ment,  it  might  awaken  remembrances  little  favourable 
to  thought  and  devotion.  We  are  informed  as  a 
singular  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  that  the  Mistleto 
is  found  when  growing  on  the  Apple  to  contain  twice 
as  much  potash,  and  five  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  as  the  tree  itself,  and  when  parasitic  on  the  Oak 
its  bark  is  astringent. 

The  Holly  and  the  Laurel  form  a  large  part  of  the 
evergreens  used  in  church  decoration  ;  the  Bay, 
Aucuba,  Spruce  Fir,  and  others  are  also  employed. 
The  origin  ol  this  custom  is  probably  traceable  to  one 
of  the  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  :  “The  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  Fir  tree  and  the 
Box  tree  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious.” 

No  evergreen  shrub  enjoys  such  a  monopoly  of  use  in 
connection  with  our  Christmas  festivities  as  the  Holly. 
No  evil  associations  appear  to  relate  to  this  shrub  ; 
tradition  seems  to  have  invested  it  with  beneficent 
qualities  or  influences.  Was  it  because  the  disciples  of 
Z  iroaster,  or  the  Fire  Worshippers  of  Persia  employed 
an  infusion  of  its  leaves  for  several  purposes  connected 
with  their  religious  observances  ;  or  because  of  the 
custom  of  decorating  places  of  worship  with  Holly 
boughs,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Romans,  who,  it  is  said,  compelled  the  people  to  bring 
into  their  temples  boughs  of  Holly  and  evergreens, 
because  the  Oaks  were  then  bare  of  leaves  ?  That  the 
Early  Christian  Church  interdicted  its  use  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  the  converts  disregarding  it,  employed  it 
in  their  houses  and  later  in  the  churches.  In  our  day 
the  use  of  the  Holly  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
ecclesiastical  celebrations  of  the  Christmas  season  as  to 
appear  as  if  of  consecrated  value  at  that  particular 
time,  when  the  Church  observes  what  St.  Gregory 
termed  the  “lestival  of  all  festivals.” 

The  Laurel  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  even  held  sacred  ;  the  ancient 
Egyptians  adored  it,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo. 
A  Laurel  branch  was  thought  to  impart  to  prophets  the 
faculty  of  seeing  what  was  obscure  or  hidden,  and  the 
tree  was  believed  to  possess  the  property  of  inducing 
sleep  and  visions.  All  its  heathenish  associations  have 
not  prevented  it  from  being  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  churches,  probably  because  it  is  one  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  which  maintains  its  abundant  foliage  green  and 
uninjured,  except  in  times  of  very  severe  frost  or  icy 
winds.  Probably  the  Laurel  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Bay  tree  of  our  day. 

The  Rosemary  was  employed  in  olden  times  for  festive 
purposes,  its  silvery  foliage  mingling  well  with  Holly, 
Mistleto,  and  Bay  in  the  decoration  of  rooms,  &c.,  and 
the  dish  of  roast  beef  at  Christmas  was  decorated  with  it. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  veneration  for  this  plant 
among  the  Early  Christians,  for  tradition  states  that 
the  Rosemary  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  during  her  flight  with  the  infant  Saviour 
into  Egypt.  In  our  day  it  has  come  to  be  more  closely 
associated  with  funereal  customs. 

The  employment  of  some  of  the  Fir  tribe  is  readily 
understood  :  their  ample  spreading  foliage  being  green 
and  enduring,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
appearance  of  nature  at  the  Christmas  season  of  the  year. 
Our  favourite  Christmas  tree  is  the  Spruce  Fir  ;  its 
spreading  horizontal  branches  rising  gracefully  in  tier 
above  tier,  fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  custom  of  the 
Christmas  tree  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Denmark, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Germany  before  it  was  introduced 
to  England.  The  Yule-log  has  practically  died  out, 
though  it  is  still  forthcoming  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  Christmas  tree  has  taken  its  place. 
Thousands  are  employed  at  Christmas,  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  these  trees  has  almost  become  a  special  industry. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  peculiar  sacredness 
appears  to  attach  to  the  evergreens  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  churches.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  it  is  thought  sinful  to  burn  such,  and  they 
are  carefully  and  reverently  laid  aside  until  they  decay. 
But  the  Christmas  season  is  pregnant  with  miraculous 
associations,  and  the  feeling  that  prohibits  the  burning 
of  branches  used  in  the  churches,  is  but  a  bequest  of 
the  time  when  the  miraculous  powerfully  influenced  the 
human  mind. — E.  IV. 


ABOUT  TITMICE. 

Few  classes  of  birds  are  more  interesting  than  the  Tit¬ 
mice  (Paridae),  comprising,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
some  seven  species,  two  of  which  are  rare.  The  most 
plentiful  and  generally  known  are  the  Great  Tit  and 
the  little  Blue  Tit,  which,  besides  their  correct  desig¬ 
nations,  rejoice  in  many  country  names,  as  Saw-setters, 
Joe  Bent,  and  others,  numberless  and  so  local  as  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  write  down.  To  many,  the  whole 
of  the  family  are  known  only  as  Tomtits.  Not  any  of 
these  birds  are  of  large  size.  They  are  seldom  seen 
except  in  small  troups,  being  to  a  certain  degree 
gregarious  after  breeding  time.  These  troups  are 
reasonably  considered  to  consist  of  relations — fellow 
nestlings  that  were  ;  this  is  particularly  so  with  the 
long-tailed  Titmouse,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  several  writers,  a  true  Parus,  as  it 
differs  in  many  ways  from  its  nominal  allies. 

On  the  whole,  Tits  are  regarded  with  disfavour  by 
gardeners  and  farmers,  but  in  reality  without  cause. 
Their  food,  without  any  doubt,  consists  mostly  of 
insects— ov®,  larv®,  and  pup®,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  protected.  In  spring 
and  summer  they  destroy  vast  numbers  of  caterpillars, 
and  with  them  raise  their  broods,  often  so  numerous. 
In  autumn  they  feed  largely  upon  perfect  insects, 
moths,  beetles,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  winter  upon  the  eggs 
(which  would  hatch  during  the  following  spring)  and 
hibernating  insects,  secreted  in  the  bark  of  such  trees 
as  the  Oak,  Elm,  and  Willow.  Blue  Tits  find  Oaks 
worth  searching  all  the  year  round,  and  probably  the 
green  oakmoth  (Tortrix  viridana)  falls  an  easy  victim 
to  their  healthy  appetites. 

The  long-tailed  variety  is  more  insectivorous  than 
the  others,  and  picks  off  aphides  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  I  have  seen  a  troup  of  these  Tits  consume  the 
Rose  aphis  (Syphonophora  ros®)  wholesale,  going  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  row  to  row,  until  so  few  were  left 
that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  remaining 
longer,  and  flew  “over  the  garden  wal1,”  doubtless  to 
perform  the  same  charitable  office  to  my  next-door 
neighbour.  Several  charges,  however,  are  brought 
against  these  useful  birds.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
said  to  be  exceedingly  partial  to  grain  of  various  kinds  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  sometimes  help 
themselves  to  a  little  Indian  Corn,  or  the  like,  but 
seldom  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  noticeable.  Then, 
Peas  are  a  favourite  dish  with  them,  and  in  the 
summer,  especially  during  hot  weather,  they  work 
mischief  among  the  rows  of  this  plant.  Fruit,  too, 
before  sufficiently  ripe  to  pick,  they  will  peck  and 
spoil,  often  leaving  a  Pear  or  Apple  merely  a  skeleton 
of  stalk  and  skin. 

I  remember  an  old  man  who  was,  as  a  rule,  a 
practical  ornithologist  in  his  way,  but  one  of  the 
severely  prejudiced  class,  spending  a  lot  of  his  time  in 
shooting  what  he  termed  “them  beggarin’  Tomtits” 
out  of  the  Nut  trees,  as  he  said  “they  spiled  the  nuts.” 
I  think  the  birds  are  quite  capable  of  this,  and  have 
heard  something  of  the  kind  elsewhere  ;  but  some  of 
the  shells  he  showed  me  as  specimens  of  their  handi¬ 
work  were  attacked  by  the  nut  weevil  (Balaninus 
nucum),  after  which  insects,  or  the  others  that  are 
common  on  Filberts,  it  is  quite  likely  the  Tits  were 
seeking.  I  have  read  of  fruit  buds  being  eaten  by 
Blue  Tits,  but  cannot  say  I  have  noticed  the  circum¬ 
stance.  Besides  several  varieties  of  seed,  they  are  very 
fond  of  that  of  the  Mikado  and  other  large-flowered 
Poppies,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  flower  beds  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  fat  pod,  regaling  themselves  with  the 
half-ripe  seeds  which  are  so  neatly  extracted.  This  is 
sometimes  annoying,  but  easily  prevented  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  pods  with  canvas  or  muslin  when  they  are 
wanted  for  future  use. 

Both  the  Marsh  and  Great  Tits  are  accused  of 
stealing  hive  bees,  and  are  frequently  shot  while  in  the 
act  of  tapping  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  to  drive  out 
a  bee.  Suet  is,  in  cold  weather,  a  great  attraction, 
and  many  people  tie  a  lump  of  it  to  a  length  of  string 
and  hang  it  up  in  front  of  some  window,  from  which 
the  birds  can  be  easily  watched. 

In  a  book  entitled  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist 
(1S30),  the  author,  after  mentioning  that  in  his  locality 
Tomtits  were  destroyed  as  vermin,  goes  on  :  “  In  what 
evil  hour,  and  for  what  crime,  this  poor  little  bird 
(Parus  e®ruleus)  could  have  incurred  the  anathema  of 
a  parish,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  I  know  hardly 
any  small  animal  that  lives  a  more  precarious  life  than 
the  little  blue  Tomtit.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  how 
any  of  the  insectivorous  birds,  that  pass  their  winter 
with  us,  are  supplied  with  food  during  inclement 
seasons,  unless  they  have  greater  powers  of  abstinence 
than  we  are  aware  of ;  but  our  small  birds  are  generally 
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much  more  active  than  those  of  a  larger  bulk.  The 
common  wren  is  all  animation,  its  actions  and  move¬ 
ments  bespeak  hilarity  and  animal  spirits  ;  and  that 
minute  creature,  too,  the  golden-crested  wren,  is  always 
in  motion,  flitting  from  the  yew  hedge  to  the  fir,  or 
darting  away  to  taller  trees  with  a  spring  and  a  power 
we  could  not  expect  from  its  size. 

“But  in  truth  this  Tomtit  perishes  in  severe  winters 
in  great  numbers.  It  roosts  under  the  eaves  of  our 
haystacks,  and  in  little  holes  of  the  mows,  where  we 
often  find  it  dead,  perished  by  cold  or  hunger,  or 
conjointly  by  both  ;  yet  the  race  survives,  and  this 
annual  waste  is  recruited  by  the  prolificacy  of  the 
creature,  the  nest  of  which  will  frequently  contain  from 
seven  to  nine  young  ones.  Its  chief  subsistence  is 
insects,  which  it  hunts  out  with  unwearied  perseverance. 
It  peeps  into  the  nail-holes  of  our  walls,  which,  though 
closed  by  the  cobweb,  will  not  secrete  the  spider  within  ; 
and  draws  out  the  chrysalis  of  the  cabbage  butterfly 
from  the  chinks  in  the  barn  ;  but  a  supply  of 
such  food  is  precarious  and  becomes  exhausted. 
It  then  resorts  to  our  yards,  and  picks  diminutive 
morsels  from  some  rejected  bone  or  scraps  from  the 
butcher’s  stall.  Yet  this  is  the  result  of  necessity,  not 
choice,  for  no  sooner  is  other  food  obtainable  than  it 
retires  to  its  woods  and  thickets.  In  summer  it 
certainly  will  regale  itself  with  our  garden  Peas,  and 
shells  a  pod  of  marrowfats  with  great  dexterity  ;  but 
this,  we  believe,  is  the  extent  of  its  criminality.” 
Then  about  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  he  says,  “Our  tall 
hedgerows  and  copses  are  frequented  by  a  very  amusing 
little  bird,  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  It  seems  the 
most  restless  of  little  creatures,  and  is  all  day  long  in  a 
state  of  progression  from  tree  to  tree,  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  jerking  through  the  air  with  its  long  tail  like  a 
ball  of  feathers,  or  threading  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
several  following  each  other  in  a  little  stream,  the 
leading  bird  uttering  a  shrill  cry  of  twit,  twit,  twit, 
and  away  they  all  scuttle  to  be  first,  stop  for  a  second, 
and  then  away  again,  observing  the  same  order  and 

precipitation  the  whole  daylong . Its  food 

is  entirely  insects,  which  it  seeks  among  mosses  and 
lichens,  the  very  smallest  being  captured  by  the 
diminutive  bill  of  this  creature.” 

Most  of  us  know  from  descriptive  books,  if  not  from 
actual  experience,  the  beautiful  nest  constructed  by 
the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
ether  members  of  the  family,  which  generally  build  in 
holes  in  walls,  trees  or  other  odd  places,  particularly 
where  woodwork  joins  brickwork  and  leaves  a  suitable 
interstice.  The  parents  are  most  industrious  and 
careful  with  their  brood,  though  they  sometimes  forget 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  a  cat’s  paw,  which  results 
in  the  death  of  old  and  young  birds.  The  quantity  of 
material,  hair  particularly,  used  by  these  birds  is 
astonishing. — M. 

- -W&e* - 

THE  HERBACEOUS  CAT- 
CEOLARIA.* 

It  was  an  undeniable  fact  (remarked  Mr.  Yiner,  in 
his  paper  on  this  subject)  that  the  herbaceous  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  plant  were  sadly  neglected  at  the 
present  time  ;  nor  were  they  grown,  at  least  in  that 
neighbourhood,  as  extensively  and  well  as  they  deserved 
to  be.  The  plant  was  one  of  the  most  effective  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  The 
varieties  were  at  one  time  usually  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  method  entailed  a  great  amount  of  care 
and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  but  now  the 
size,  colour  and  form  of  the  flowers  were  so  good,  and 
afforded  such  infinite  variety,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  was  so  much  improved  by  the  system  of  culture 
from  seed  alone,  that  propagation  from  cuttings  was  no 
longer  necessary,  except  some  special  colouring  in  the 
flowers  was  required,  or  perhaps  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  system  now  generally  adopted,  and  which  was 
much  to  be  preferred,  was  to  treat  the  plant  simply 
as  an  annual  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  these 
days,  when  the  attention  of  the  gardener  was  so  greatly 
occupied. 

Describing  the  mode  of  culture  which  he  had 
practised  (and  with  considerable  success),  Mr.  Viner 
said  that  the  first  requisite  was  to  obtain  a  good  strain, 
with  a  dwarf  habit  and  a  robust  constitution.  The 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed  was  from  the  last  week 
in  July  to  the  second  week  in  August.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil,  pressed  moderately  firm  to  a  level 
surface  one  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  rim,  and  a 

paper  read  before  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society  bv  Mr 
H.  Viner.  J 


little  silver  sand  scattered  over  the  surface,  to  fill  up 
interstices.  The  seedlings  should  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  Snails  and  slugs 
must  be  guarded  against,  or  they  would  clear  off’  the 
seedlings  before  their  presence  was  detected.  Lime  or 
soot  sprinkled  under  and  around  the  pans  would  keep 
these  marauders  at  bay.  One  important  consideration 
to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  these  plants  was 
that  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  much 
pot-bound  as  to  cause  a  stagnation  in  growth,  so  as  to 
induce  in  their  early  stages  a  premature  flowering. 
About  the  middle  of  November  the  largest  and  most 
forward  would  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  might  remain  without  injury  until  early  in 
February.  If  frost  was  kept  from  them,  they 
continued  to  grow  all  through  the  winter,  and  might 
therefore  be  potted  on  at  any  time,  when  the  roots 
had  well  developed  themselves  in  the  pot,  even 
though  it  might  be  mid-winter,  but  it  would  be  far 
better  to,  if  possible,  leave  them  for  re-potting  till  the 
turn  of  the  year.  The  best  place  to  winter  the  plants 
in  was  a  brick-pit,  where  a  little  heat  might  be  turned 
on  in  frosty  weather,  for  although  these  plants  were 
comparatively  hardy,  and  were  not  affected  by  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  if  the  foliage  was  dry,  it 
was  far  better  to  entirely  exclude  the  frost  from 
them.  Fire-heat  should,  nevertheless,  only  be  applied 
in  very  severe  weather,  when  the  covering  of  mats 
would  be  insufficient  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cold.  All  decayed  leaves  should  be 
regularly  picked  off,  and  if  green-fly  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  fumigation  with  tobacco-paper  should  be  resorted 
to  at  frequent  intervals,  a  calm  night  being  selected 
for  this  operation.  If  a  heated  brick-pit  was  not 
available,  the  plants  could  be  placed  on  shelves  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass  ;  but  in  this  position 
they  would  be  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly, 
and  greater  attention  would  be  required  as  regaided 
watering,  &c.  If  a  small  house  could  be  given  up 
entirely  to  their  accommodation  their  position  would 
be  improved,  but  few  gardeners  were  able  to  do  that. 

Early  in  February  growth  would  have  commenced, 
and  the  plants  would  require  moving  into  larger  pots. 
A  .nice,  moist,  growing  atmosphere  should  now  be 
maintained.  A  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  moving  freely — 50°  at 
night,  60°  by  day  with  sun-heat,  with  an  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  plants  should 
have  all  the  light  available,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine,  or  the  leaves  would 
be  permanently  disfigured.  The  plants  should  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  water  supply  ;  neglect  in  this  particular  would 
result  in  premature  flowering.  The  aim  of  the 
gardener  must  be  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist,  open 
condition,  not  saturated.  This  was  only  obtained  by 
looking  over  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals,  and  only 
giving  water  where  necessary.  Frequent  mild  fumi¬ 
gation  would  now  be  necessary  to  keep  down  green-fly 
and  other  aphis,  which  would  be  becoming  troublesome  ; 
if  any  of  the  plants  were  discovered  to  be  sadly  affected, 
dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap  and  tobacco- 
water  would  prove  a  speedy  death  to  these  pests. 
Heavy  use  of  the  syringe  must  be  avoided,  because  if 
the  water  was  driven  with  much  force  against  the 
plants  it  would  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  leaves. 
The  plants  might  be  sprinkled  slightly  overhead  on 
fine  afternoons.  This  custom,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  moist,  growing  atmosphere,  combined  with  early 
closing  of  the  frame,  would  do  much  to  keep  down  all 
insects  and  promote  a  vigorous  growth. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  plants  would  be 
ready  for  their  final  shift  into  the  blooming  -  pots. 
Over-potting  wTas,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria. 
When  potting,  the  pots  should  be  carefully  drained, 
as  ample  drainage  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  plant.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  slightly  moist  state 
when  used,  and  pressed  moderately  firm  with  the 
potting  lath  round  the  ball  of  the  plants  ;  this  process 
must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  roots  would  be  injured. 
The  plants  being  of  a  quick-growing  nature  did  not 
require  the  soil  to  be  rammed  as  hard  in  the  pots  as  was 
usual  with  some  other  plants,  nor  should  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  too  lightly  potted,  otherwise  the  soil 
would  soon  get  into  a  sour  condition.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  watering,  never  allowing  the 
plants  to  know  the  want  of  water  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  the  sudden  collapse  of  plants  that  was  some¬ 
times  seen  was  probably  due  to  excessive  dryness  at  the 
root3.  With  regard  to  fertilisation  he  thought  that 
what  assistance  was  needed  in  that  direction  was  best 


given  in  a  liquid  form.  That  method  of  aiding  the 
development  of  the  plant  could  be  more  quickly 
applied,  and  the  hard,  caked  surface,  which  was  sure  to 
occur  when  fertilisers  were  used  in  a  dry  state,  was 
avoided.  A  bushel  or  so  of  cow  manure  placed  in  a 
coarse  bag  and  put  into  a  tub  of  water  would 
make  a  good  stimulant,  not  so  rapid  in  effect  as 
some  perhaps,  but  very  cooling  to  the  roots  and 
lasting  in  character.  This  decoction  (which  could 
be  applied  to  the  Calceolaria  in  a  strength  rather 
greater  than  would  be  advisable  for  most  plants),  given 
three  times  a  week  with  occasional  waterings  with  clear 
soot  water,  should  ensure  foliage  large  and  of  good 
colour — a  sure  indication  of  the  wealth  of  bloom  to 
follow. 

When  the  flowers  show  colour  fumigation  should  be 
used  for  the  last  time,  and  the  strength  of  the  manure 
water  be  considerably  reduced  and  finally  discontinued, 
clear  water  only  being  applied.  The  features  of 
management  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  thus  con¬ 
sisted  in  constant  ventilation,  regular  attention  to  the 
application  of  water,  frequent  removal  of  decayed 
leaves,  and  lastly,  frequent  gentle  smokings  to  keep 
down  aphis.  Let  the  gardener  not  wait  for  the  insects 
to  be  seen  before  commencing  these  fumigations,  for 
when  the  insects  were  perceivable  half  the  mischief  was 
done  ;  if  the  cultivator  let  his  plants  get  well  covered 
with  aphis,  and  thought  to  cure  them  by  excessive 
fumigation,  he  would  be  mistaken,  and  had  better 
throw  them  on  to  the  rubbish-heap  at  once. 

- .>$*. - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- - 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  earliest  flowers  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana  are  now 
opening,  and  very  welcome  they  are  at  this  season,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  only  very  few  forms  of  it  produce 
more  than  one  or  two  flowers  to  a  bulb  even  when  the 
plants  are  in  robust  health  and  the  bulbs  of  good  size. 
That  there  are  notable  exceptions  we  are  well  aware, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few,  which  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  exceedingly  rich,  and 
varieties  vary  considerably.  They  require  very  careful 
watering  at  the  present  time,  when  severe  fog  and  frost 
prevail,  and  will  be  best  kept  on  the  dry  side,  for  it  is 
much  safer  for  any  of  the  plants  if  the  houses  get  a  few 
degrees  colder  than  usual,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  get  a  check.  Odontoglossum  grande,  0. 
Insleayi,  and  0.  citrosmum,  as  well  as  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  may  now  be  kept  quite  dry  in  a  temperature 
with  a  minimum  of  50°  for  some  months  to  come. 
Fire-heat  having  been  necessary  in  the  cool  house  for 
some  time,  will  tend  to  encourage  thrip  and  green-fly 
just  at  a  time  when  the  growths  are  easily  disfigured, 
and  no  quarter  should  be  allowed  to  these  very 
persevering  pests. —  W.  P. 

Catasetum  Bungerothii  Randii. 

There  is  a  beautiful  coloured  figure  of  this  variety  in 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  pi.  117.  It  comes  from  a 
different  region  from  whence  the  type  was  introduced, 
and  has  lemon-yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  type,  but  less  distinctly  toothed 
at  the  margins  than  were  the  first  plants  of  the  species 
introduced  and  distributed ;  but  later  importations 
show  that  in  this  respect  it  is  variable.  It  is  of  the 
same  shade  of  yellow  as  the  other  segments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cavity  of  the  short  spur-like  process  of 
the  lip,  which  is  orange.  The  variety  is  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  S.  Rand,  of  Para,  who  collected 
specimens  of  it  and  sent  them  to  Brussels  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  No  other  actual  treatment  is 
required  that  that  accorded  the  type. 

Ansellia  Africana. 

The  duration  of  the  flowers  of  this  old-fashioned  subject 
makes  it  a  favourite  with  a  large  number  of  grotvers  in 
one  or  other  of  its  various  forms.  Even  the  type  is 
worthy  of  a  place  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  flowers 
which  it  produces  on  a  branching  scape.  The  length 
of  the  stems  (usually  3  ft.,  sometimes  4  ft.)  is  the  most 
serious  objection  to  this  plant  where  space  is  limited  ; 
but  as  the  plant  flowers  very  regularly  and  freely,  the 
objection  is  easily  overcome.  The  sepals  are  oblong, 
and  the  petals  somewhat  similar,  but  wider,  and  all  are 
blotehed  with  deep  brownish  purple  on  a  pale  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow  ground.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
also  striped  with  purple,  but  the  middle  lobe  and  the 
two  lamellm  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  From  the  fact  that 
the  plant  blooms  in  winter,  and  is  comparatively  little 
affected  by  fog,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  collections. 

Cypripedium  Schlimii  album. 

A  good  healthy  plant  of  this  fragrant  variety  is  now' 
carrying  twelve  spikes  in  Mr.  Pollett’s  collection,  at 
Fernside,  Bickley.  The  plant,  which  is  growing  in  a 
12-in.  pot,  standing  in  a  pan  of  water,  has  been  in 
bloom  nearly  three  months,  having  produced  from 
seven  to  ten  flowers  to  each  flower  spike,  although 
having  but  one  or  two  flowers  open  at  a  time.  The 
plant  is  hardly  ever  without  a  spike  or  two,  but  makes 
its  best  annual  display  during  the  dull  autumn  months. 
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RENOVATING  ORCHARDS* 

There  are  no  doubt  thousands  of  orchard  fruit  trees, 
not  only  in  the  kingdom,  but  almost  in  every  county, 
which  are  little  less  than  cumberers  of  the  ground. 
Some  of  these  trees  cannot  be  profitably  restored,  but 
unquestionably  many  of  them  may  be  materially 
improved. 

The  one  great  fundamental  error  which  appears  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
men  who  have  planted  orchards  is  in  apparently 
supposing  that  the  trees  would  go  on  growing  and 
bearing  good  fruit  year  after  year,  from  generation  to 
generation,  without  the  soil  having  restored  to  it  such 
mineral  constituents  as  have  been  abstracted  from  it  by 
the  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  preceding  years.  It  is 
well  known  and  recognised  that  all  crops  of  a  much 
more  ephemeral  character  than  fruiting  trees  cannot  be 
reproduced  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year  without 
returning  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  manure,  the 
constituents  removed  by  those  crops,  or  in  so  arranging 
successional  crops  in  farms  and  gardens  that  require  in 
the  main  either  different  foods,  or,  at  least,  widely 
differing  proportions  of  the  same  kinds.  All  farmers 
know  that  they  cannot  obtain  even  half  crops  of  grain, 
Clover,  or  roots  from  the  same  field  for  half  a  generation 
if  they  put  nothing  into  it  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
garden  crops.  They  can  only  be  produced  year  after 
year  in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  their  production  are  in  the  soil.  Every¬ 
thing  that  grows  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  needs  appropriate  food,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  supply  fails,  in  the  same  proportion 
is  the  debility  of  animal,  plant,  or  tree  manifested. 

The  same  Principle  governs  All. 

Pood  is  the  motive  power  in  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  fruit  trees,  and  is  as  essential  to  them 
as  heat  is,  as  supplied  by  coal,  for  the  generation  of 
steam  to  enable  our  engines  to  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended.  And  not  only  must  the  supply  of 
fuel  be  adequate  for  the  object  in  view,  but  the 
machinery  must  be  kept  in  clean,  smooth,  free-working 
order,  or  the  fuel  would  be  wasted.  It  is  the  same 
with  fruit  trees.  The  parts  above  ground  must  be 
clean,  the  branches  bright  and  clear,  the  leaves  stout 
by  direct  exposure  to  light  and  air,  or  whatever  food 
there  may  be  in  the  soil  for  the  roots  to  imbibe  will 
avail  little  in  the  production  of  fruit.  This  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  case  of  young  trees  growing  in  over-rich 
soil,  and  where  the  knife  is  freely  used  in  cutting  back 
the  luxuriant  growths  yearly.  They  become  mere 
thickets  of  sappy  growths  and  flabby  leaves,  few  or 
no  buds  forming.  This  is  mentioned  for  showing  the 
necessity  of  light  and  air  acting  directly  on  the 
foliage  of  fruit  trees  for  maintaining  them  in  a 
healthy  fruitful  state.  Good  leaves,  thick  in  texture, 
deep  green  in  colour,  and  clean,  are  manufacturers 
of  fruit.  They  are  the  machinery,  so  to  say,  of  trees, 
but  differ  from  mechanical  productions  inasmuch  as 
they  are  formed,  in  a  large  measure,  of  matter  supplied 
by  the  roots.  Produce  good  leaves  by  good  food  from 
the  soil,  and  full  exposure  to  the  air  for  breathing 
and  benefiting  by  the  atmospherical  gases,  then  will 
the  trees  be  healthy  and  productive. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  orchard  trees  that  need  renovation. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is  this,  What  is 
the  cause  of  their  unsatisfactory  condition  ?  It  is  only 
when  the  cause  of  an  evil  is  determined  that  the  best 
remedy  can  be  directly  applied.  After  what  has  been 
said  on  the  necessity  for  adding  fertility  to  the  soil  for 
annual  or  biennial  crops,  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  trees  that  have  been  draining  the 
soil  of  its  virtues  for  half  a  century  more  or  less  to  be 
otherwise  than  in  a  debilitated  state.  They  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence  in  famine-stricken  soil.  The  fruit 
they  produce  is  small,  hard,  juiceless,  or  more  notorious 
for  core,  kernels,  and  skin  than  for  thick,  tender  flesh 
and  the  red  or  rosy  flush  on  the  clear  and  speckless 
cheek.  These  are  the  fruits  that  are  so  much  coveted, 
and  they  can  only  be  produced  by  good  sustenance  or 
an  adequate  supply  of  suitable,  well-digested  food.  If 
the  fruit  food,  which  consists  mainly  of  lime,  potash, 
phosphorus,  and  soda,  is  in  the  soil  with  sufficient 
moisture,  the  roots  will  imbibe  it  in  solution  and  good 
leaves  digest  it,  then  there  can  only  be  one  result — 
healthier  growth  and  better  fruit,  and  it  may  be  as 
good  as  the  variety  is  capable  of  producing. 

Unproductive  Orchards. 

Some  orchards  are  unproductive  through  the  roots 
having  passed  deep  down  into  water-logged  soil.  They 

*From  a  paper  by  Mr.  John.  Wright,  read  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Falmouth 
Horticultural  Society,  November  12th,  1S90. 


first  seized  the  food  that  was  nearest,  then  sought  for 
more  further  afield  so  to  say,  just  as  sheep  do  in 
pastures  ;  but  if  they  get  into  a  bog  they  perish. 
Water  is  the  first  necessity  of  fruit  trees,  but  if  it  is 
stagnant  it  is  the  reverse  of  nourishing,  and  may  even 
be  poisonous,  the  effects  of  this  being  seen  in  the  form 
of  gangrenous  swellings,  canker,  gum,  mildew,  and  a 
horde  of  insects  that  find  suitable  conditions  in  which 
to  thrive.  Orchards  that  are  failing  through  the  roots 
of  the  trees  being  in  a  quagmire  can  seldom  be  restored 
to  health,  and  the  only  way  of  improving  them  is  by 
fresh  soil  and  manure  placed  in  actual  contact  with  the 
upper  roots,  from  which  new  rootlets  may  be  tempted 
to  form,  as  they  will  when  surrounded  with  a  suitable 
medium.  It  is  better  to  plant  new  orchards  than  to 
spend  much  money  in  the  form  of  labour  and  material 
on  old  under  those  circumstances.  Those  who  have 
established  or  inherited  such  orchards  are  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  the  mistake  that  was  made  of  planting 
the  trees  in  the  wrong  places,  or  for  not  having  kept 
the  roots  near  the  surface  by  periodical  applications  of 
food.  In  years  of  long  ago  any  site  appeared  to  be 
thought  good  enough  for  an  orchard,  and  trees  seem  to 
have  been  planted  in  places  that  were  too  wet  for 
growing  Potatoes.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  errors 
of  the  past  may  be  taken  as  lessons  that  will  teach  the 
present  generation  wisdom  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 
When  an  orchard  is  in  a  low  wet  site  that  cannot  be 
drained  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  it 
with  Osiers.  These  give  a  fair  return,  draw  much 
water  out  of  the  land,  and  the  myriads  of  leaves  that 
fall  from  them  gradually  enrich  the  surface  soil  and 
encourage  the  production  of  fibrous  roots  there,  which 
never  fail  to  benefit  fruit  trees.  Osiers  established  in 
extensive  orchards  where  the  land  is  wet  realise 
sufficient  for  paying  a  good  rent  and  something  more, 
while  the  trees  above  them  bear  excellent  crops  of 
valuable  fruit. 

Bat  where  one  acre  of  orchard  fruit  trees  needs  reno¬ 
vating  through  excessive  wetness  of  site,  twenty7  and 
more,  probably  fifty,  if  not  a  hundred  acres  of  trees 
have  been  rendered  comparatively  effete  from  an  exactly 
opposite  cause — namely7,  soil  so  dry  and  poor  that  there 
is  little  to  be  imbibed  from  it  by  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  certainly  not  half  so  much  as  is  needed  for  enabling 
them  to  yield  even  moderate  crops  of  scarcely  market¬ 
able  fruit.  In  such  case,  the  trees,  if  not  too  old  and 
canker-eaten,  are  amenable  to  improvement,  and  they 
may  give,  as  many  have  given,  a  good  return  for  the 
assistance  that  has  been  rendered  them  in  feeding 
the  roots  and  thinning  and  cleaning  the  branches,  also 
by  grafting  better  and  free-growing  varieties  on  the 
inferior.  I  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  tree 
of  a  bad  variety  takes  up  as  much  room  as  a  good  one, 
and,  moreover,  a  tree  that  neither  bears  good  fruit  nor 
makes  little  beyond  cankered  growth,  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  healthy  specimen,  and  bear  fine  fruit  by 
putting  a  new  bead  on  old  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  grafts  of  a  strong-growing  hardy  sort,  always 
provided  there  is  nutriment  in  the  soil  for  the  roots 
to  appropriate.  Strong-growing  Apples  and  other 
■  fruit  trees  established  on  weak  stocks  increase  the  root 
action  of  those  stocks,  and  if  these  can  find  the  requi¬ 
site  support  for  the  growths,  new  layers  of  bark  form  on 
the  old  stems,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  is  thus  given  to 
the  trees. 

Grafting  Profitless  Trees. 

Several  instances  of  success  resulting  from  grafting 
profitless  trees  could  be  giveri,  but  two  will  suffice.  Mr. 
Robert  Garrod,  of  Ipswich,  planted  a  number  of  fruit 
trees  some  years  ago  in  good  soil.  lu  the  course  of 
time  some  of  them,  instead  of  growing  and  bearing,  com¬ 
menced  cankering,  aud  were  soon  worthless.  By  simply 
cutting  back  the  branches  of  these,  and  grafting  them 
with  varieties  that  flourished,  he  made  the  useless  trees 
useful,  and  they  have  since  borne  profitable  crops,  and 
the  stems  are  free  from  canker.  In  this  case  there  was 
sufficient  nutriment  in  the  soil,  but  the  paralysed  roots 
of  the  stunted  trees  could  not  imbibe  it,  but  the  free 
growth  of  the  grafts  caused  an  extension  of  root  action, 
and  sufficient  nutriment  was  appropriated  for  the 
continuance  of  healthy  growth  and  the  support  of  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  Mr. 
Garrod’s  name,  because  it  has  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  but  I  am  not  free  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  some  Apple  trees  in  inferior  varieties  and  of 
stunted  growth.  They  did  not  afford  him  £5  worth  of 
fruit  a  year.  He  was  advised  to  cut  them  down  and 
insert  a  number  of  scions  on  each  of  tho  hardy  aud 
strong-growing  Bramley’s  Seedling.  They  commenced 
bearing  in  three  yetrs,  and  the  seventh  after  grafting 
yielded  considerably  more  than  £100  worth  of  fruit. 
Nothing  was  done  to  the  roots.  How,  then,  is  the  im¬ 


provement  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  this  way.  Th 
stunted  trees  had  roots,  hut  they  were  of  necessity  weak, 
and  did  not  extend  far  from  the  stems.  They  had  im¬ 
poverished  the  ground  within  the  small  occupied  radius, 
hut  the  strong  variety  established  on  the  weak  imparted 
strength  to  the  roots,  and  these  pushed  beyond  the 
impoverished  radius  into  fresh  feeding  ground,  and 
practically  virgin  soil.  "When  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
improve  fruit  trees  by  grafting,  much  stronger-growing 
varieties  should  he  chosen  than  those  which  are  cut 
down  for  the  reception  of  the  scions,  because  of  the 
increased  power  that  is  thus  imparted  to  the  roots,  for 
the  character  of  the  roots  is  changed  by  grafting  as 
certainly  as  are  the  top3  of  the  trees. 

The  process  of  grafting  cannot  be  made  clear  to  the 
uninitiated  without  illustrations,  but  these,  with 
concise  details,  are  given  in  the  essay  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Fruiterers  Company,  and  which  can  be  had  by  post 
for  Is.  3d.  from  171,  Fleet  Street,  London.  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  mentioning  this,  as  I  derive  no 
advantage  whatever  from  its  sale. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  when  old  trees  are 
renovated  by  grafting  alone,  it  is  because  there  is  soil 
that  can  be  reached  by  stronger  roots,  and  which  has 
not  been  deprived  of  its  fertility.  Where  the  whole 
surrounding  ground  is  impoverished,  grafting  is  not  of 
much  permanent  value.  Strong-growing  and  rooting 
sorts  will  live  where  the  weaker  fail,  just  as  active 
animals  with  good  teeth  have  an  advantage  over  others 
that  are  afflicted  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
getting  the  best  share  of  the  pasture  ;  but  where  the 
food  is  scant  it  is  soon  devoured.  And  thus  it  is  that 
we  see  grafted  trees  grow  very  well  for  a  few  years  only, 
then  collapse.  They  succumb  because  they  have 
emptied  the  larder,  for  the  earth  is  the  great  larder  of 
Nature,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  cultivators  to  keep  it 
replenished  with  the  food  that  is  needed  by  the  crops. 
The  soil  itself  is  not  food,  but  only  the  medium  for 
containing  it,  as  a  sponge  contains  water.  We  use  the 
water  and  leave  the  sponge,  and  fruit  trees  draw  the 
food  out  of  the  earth  and  leave  the  soil.  There  are  not 
many  exhausted  fruit  trees  that  cannot  be  improved  by 
enriching  the  soil  or  placing  in  it  the  fruit-growing 
constituents  which  have  been  drawn  out,  and  especially 
when  the  trees  are  also  judiciously  pruned  and  cleaned 
from  insects,  moss,  and  other  parasitic  encrustations. 

( To  be  continued .) 

- -»>X< - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cobbler's  Heal. — Can  any  reader  of  The  Gardening  World 
tell  me  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  known  as  Cobbler’s 
Heal  ?— F.  S. 

Publication  Received. — Calvert’s  Mechanic's  Almanac  (90, 
Great  Jackson  Street,  Manchester). 

Communications  Received. — A.  J.  M.  — C.  J.  H.  B. — S.  &  S. — 
W.  B.  G.— J.  C.— R.  S.  &  Co.— F.  R.  S.— W.  D.— W.  X.— 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  for  1891. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.B.— Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Begonias,  Ac 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Spring  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1891. 

- -»>2<- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  22nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.,  report  no  demand 
for  agricultural  seeds.  Alsike  continues  to  advance. 
Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Trefoil  remain  steady. 
Supplies  of  New  English  Red  Clover  do  not  come 
forward  freely,  and  yield  is  reported  small,  quality  is 
below  average.  Rye-grasses  steady. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  23rd. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  .«.(?. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  SC 
Bonvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  0  0 

Eueharis  ..per dozen  6  0  10  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  0  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  0  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFeru,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  2  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  0  16 


s.d.  s  d. 

Xarciss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  behs.  4  0  9  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  0  1  0 
Pyre  thrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  6  0 

—  Tea  " _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Satfrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  0  0  12  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parine 

per  bunch  5  0  TO 
- dark  .  16  26 

—  English,  .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 
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The  Beet  of  the  Season, 


WEBBS’ 

RELIABLE 


NOVELTIES 


For  Dcscriplioiis  and  Full  Particulars  see 

WEBBS’ 

SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  five  coloured  plates  and 
hundreds  of  engravings,  post  free,  Is.,  which  is 
allowed  off  subsequent  orders. 


Seedsman  by  Royal  Warrants  to-H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  Y EGETABLE  and  F  LOW  ER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application.  _ 

fBGEfA.sis  mmmw-m. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devotiDg  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 


fiowti 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RAR E  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  liardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries } 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

We  have  the  most  complete  stock  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Chrysanthemums  known. 

Write  for  our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  ready  in  January. 

PITG  HER  ntT&iNr  FL, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 

HEXTABLE,  SWAN LEY,  KENT. 

CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Slock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Buses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


NEW 

POTATOES 

For  1891. 


THE  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  AMATEUR. 

THE  COTTAGER. 

Awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  for  Iieauty,  Hefivy 
Cropping,  and  Table  Quality,  Great  Vegetable  Con¬ 
ference,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Each,  per  14  lbs.,  5s.  ;  per  7  lbs.,  3s. 

These  three  splendid  new  varieties  are  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  superb  table  quality  and  extraordinary  heavy 
cropping.  They  were  selected  as  the  best  from  fifty-six 
varieties  raised  from  seed  of  Covent  Garden  Perfection  x  with 
Beading  RiUsiet ;  they  partake  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parents,  but  are  more  robust  and  very  much  more  productive, 
in  our  trial  grounds  last  season,  and  also  under  ordinary  field 
culture,  they  yielded  exceptionally  heavy  crops  of  good-sized 
tubers,  and  proved  desirable  acquisitions. 

Yeitch’s  Seed  Catalogue 

For  1891 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  llieir  Customers.  Anyone 
not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate  copy  will 
immediately  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W, 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


All  should  read  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  AND  GUIDE 

before  purchasing  next  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds-  The  List  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
contains  some  Novel  and  Unique  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is  not  a  long  list,  containing 
every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be  found  in  every  catalogue, 
but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made  up  from  the  advice  of  the 
largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur  growers  in  the  country. 
Ready  about  middle  of  December,  aul  will  be  Seiit  post  free  to 
all  my  Bulb  friends,  or  to  any  others  on  applic  tion. 

My  Stock  of  Seeds  will  all  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest 
strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality,  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  in  the  country ;  and  the  packets,  as  a  rule,  will  contain 
many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the  same  priced 
packets.  Any  seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  do  not 
germinate  under  fair  and  proper  treatment  will  be  replaced  free 
of  charge.  _ _ 


GRAND  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  —  4<f.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ; 
or  sent  post  free,  1  brick,  9 d.  ;  3  bricks,  Is.  S d. ;  6  bricks, 
2s.  9tl. 

BEST  WHITE  RAFFIA  GRASS,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb,  y  2  lb.,  Is.  6 d.  ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6<2.  per  ib. _ 

I  have  now  a  choice  shipment  of 

x.ixaitjivr 

Direct  from  the  growers  in  Japan.  These,  considering  size  and 
quality,  will  be  cheaper  than  offered  by  any  house  in  the  trade, 
or  even  at  auctions.  Prices :  About  9  ins.  round,  OJ.  each,  5s. 
dozen  ;  large  size,  rather  over  10  ins.,  9 d.  each,  Is.  6 d.  dozen; 
eitra  large,  12  ins.  to  13  ins.  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen. 


TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free;  all  general  seed  oulers  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham, 


Kent :  The  Garden  of  England. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 

CHOICE  SEEDS 

(POST  FREE)  from 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co., 

The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 

(Established  as  Seedsmen  1796.) 

PEA,  BUNYARD’S  EARLIEST  HARDY  DWARF,  the  only 

early  Pea  that  really  stands  the  winter  ;  height 
2  ft.  ...  . .  per  qt.,  Is.  3d. 

PEA,  BUNYARD'S  KENTISH  HERO,  the  fittest  for  main 
crop..  Award  ot  Merit  at  R.H.S.  trials,  Chiswick. 
Height  6  ft .  per  qt.,  Is.  3d. 

BEAN,  BUNYARD'S  PRIZETAKER  EXHIBITION  LONBPOD, 

none  like  it,  very  highly  noticed  by  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Papers. 

In  sealed  packets,  perpt.,  Is.  9 d.  ;  perqt.,2 s.  9 d. 

BEAN,  BUNYARD'S  PARIS  RED  DWARF  KIDNEY,  the 

finest.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  3rd,  1890. 

Per  qt.,  Is.  9(7. 

BEAN,  “THE  CZAR"  RUNNER,.  monstrotis  pods. 

Per  pt.j  Is.  6 d.  ;  per  qt.,  2s.  9 d. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  EXHIBITION  STRAIN, 

Per  pkt.,  Is. 

CARROT,  BUNYARD'S  SCARLET  PERFECTION,  best  long 
variety  ...  ...  ...  ...  pCf  oz.,  8 d. 

CARROT,  BUNYARD'S  STUMP-ROOTED  INTERMEDIATE, 

bett  Short  variety  ...  ...  ...  pefoz.  ,8d. 

CUCUMBER,  BUNYARD'S  SELECTED  TEIEBRAPH,  the 

best  for  exhibition  or  market  purposes.  Per  pkt.,  Is. 

CUCUMBER,  LOCKIE'S  PERFECTION,  Per  pkt,  is.  6 d. 
GUCUMBER  (RIDGE)j  DONALD  BEATON,  true  stock,  Is.- 
LETTUCE  (CABBAGE),  BUNYARD'S  GOLDEN  GLOBE, 
LETTUCE  (COS)  BUNYARD'S  PERFECTION, 

The  two  finest  summer  varieties  of  Lettuces  in 
cultivation . per  pkt.,  Is. 

TOMATO,  MARKET  FAVOURITE,  the  finest  for  colour, 

size  and  crop .  ...  pet  pkt.,  Is. 

The  above  are  a  few  Specialities  of  G.  B.  &  Co.’s,  and 
are  the  result  of  several  years’  very  careful  selection,  and 
are  strongly  recommended  by  them  as  the  best  of  their 
hinds.  For  full  description,  dc.,  see  their  Illustrated 
Seed  List,  post  free. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  5th.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  7th. — Flower  Show  at  the  Aquuirum  (2 
days).  Sale  of  Lilies, Roses  and  Bulbs  at  Prothefde  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  January  9th, — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  286. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatett 
refreshmeilt  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  3rd,  1891. 


OUEEENf  TOPICS. 

he  NSW  YeaS.  —We  wish  our  readers  a 
very  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year, 
and  in  doing  so  offer  hearty  congratulations 
to  all  thdse  Who  fotilid  the  dead  year  not  so 
bad  a  frieiid,  whilst  to  those  who  found  in  it 
only  misfortune  and  pain,  we  offer  equally 
hearty  sympathy.  (May  the  year  just  begun 
prove  more  merciful  to  the  ranks  of  horticul¬ 
turists  than  the  past  one  has  been  !  Rarely  in 
the  annals  of  gardening  has  such  havoc  been 
wrought  amongst  our  friends  during  the 
twelve  months,  as  was  found  during  the  past 
year.  Well  may  we  wish  for  a  respite,  and 
that  1891  may  deal  mercifully  with  all' whom 
we  know  and  esteem  in  horticulture. 

Phe  year  opens  Soldi}’,  but  still  not  unsea¬ 
sonably.  The*~old  year  went",  to.  its  grave 
clothed  in  a  white  shroud  ;  the  new  one  comes 
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to  life  in  swaddling  clothes  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Strange  hut  true  it]  is  that  1  the 
shroud  of  the  corpse  is  the  birth-rohe  of  the 
new-born  babe.  May  this  latter  emblem 
prove  auspicious  for  the  New  Year  !  AYe  have 
often  seen  the  New  Year  born  in  almost 
spring-like  weather,  but  the  product  has  not 
been  beneficial  for  horticulture  generally. 
Perhaps  the  recent  severe  weather  may  lead  to 
brighter  realisations  later  on,  and  then,  indeed, 
shall  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  what  was 
sown  in  tears  is  reaped  in  joy.  Could  we 
always  realise  what  the  New  Year  would  bring 
to  us  we  should  better  comprehend  our  feelings 
towards  the  stranger.  At  present  we  have 
to  take  every  new  year  on  trust ;  but  still  we 
take  the  trust  in  a  hopeful  mood. 

Judging  by  the  past  we  look  for  horticul¬ 
tural  advance  during  the  year,  slowly  and 
possibly  of  a  prosaic  order,  but  still  real 
tangible  advance.  In  that  progress  we  trust 
all  our  friends  will  share,  and  not  unnaturally 
we  hope  that  The  Gardening  World  may 
share  somewhat  in  that  advancement  also. 
Starting  the  New  Year  in  this  mood  we  conclude 
as  we  began,  by  again  wishing  to  all  a  very 
happy  and  prosperous  time  during  1891. 

he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — One 
product  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Rev.  AY.  Wilks,  is  the  putting 
forth  thus  early  of  the  programme  of  the 
society's  work  for  the  year  1891 — published 
by  us  last  week.  It  is  not  often  found 
possible  to  so  far  antedate  the  labours  of  a 
society  of  this  sort ;  but  Mr.  Wilks  overcomes 
many  difficulties,  and  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  such  a  model  official  that  we  look  in 
A'ain  anywhere  for  a  gentleman  fitted  to  take 
his  place  ;  indeed,  if  Mr.  Wilks  has  a  fault 
at  all,  it  is  that  his  splendid  capacity  for  work 
has  made  the  selection  of  a  successor  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  and  one  so  able  almost 
impossible. 

For  this  reason  we  hope  to  learn  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  resolved 
to  forego  his  intention  to  resign  the  office 
he  so  admirably  fills,  and  to  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary  for  some 
time  longer  at  least.  With  regard  to  the 
society’s  programme  for- the  year,  it  includes 
the  usual  papers  or  lectures  to  be  given  at  the 
ordinary  meetings  at  the  James  Street  Drill 
Hall.  The  Temple  Flower  Show  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  exhibitive  event  of  the  year  in  the 
society’s  operations ;  and  we  may  well  hope 
to  see  a  brilliant  show,  and  an  equally 
brilliant  company.  The  royal  countenance 
bestowed  last  year  on  the  show  did  materially 
help  to  create  interest,  but  beyond  that  nothing 
useful  for  the  society  resulted.  An  injunction 
of  the  Psalmist  naturally  occurs  to  mind  in 
connection  with  that  event,  and  perhaps  the 
Council  will  take  it  to  heart.  We  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  society  has  arranged  for 
two  conferences  at  Chiswick,  as  these  gather¬ 
ings  invariably  prove  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  pleasant  of  the  year’s  meetings.  The 
subjects  are  hardly  exciting  it  is  true,  but  we 
cannot  be  for  ever  dining  on  strongly  seasoned 
foods. 

ardy  Fruit  Culture. — In  spite  of  the 
snow  and  the  fact  that  we  are  in  mid¬ 
winter,  the  subject  of  hardy  fruit  culture  is  still 
in  the  air,  and  as  evidence  of  the  fact  we  have 
lying  before  us  an  address,  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the 
Aspatria  Agricultural  College  so  recently  as 
the  19th  ultimo  by  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Bart.,  the  Master  of  the  Fruiterers  Company. 
Whilst  exhibiting  unwonted  interest  in  the 
subject  of  fruit  culture  during  his  Mayoralty 
of  the  City  of  London,  Sir  James  became 
better  known  to  horticulturists  generally  whilst 
aciiiK'  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
promoted  the  recent  great  show  of  fruit  at  the 


Guildhall ;  and  whilst  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
the  worthy  Master  of  the  Fruiterers  Company 
has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
chiefly  from  books  or  hearsay,  none  the  less  is 
his  warm  interest  in  fruit  culture  undoubted. 

It  is  at  once  curious  and  interesting  to  note 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us  how  readily  ideas 
have  been  gathered,  amongst  other  practical 
publications,  from  Our  Hardy  Fruits  specially, 
a  little  work  which  only  requires  to  be  widely 
known  to  be  at  once  as  widely  read  and 
utilised  for  practical  work.  The  themes  of  Sir 
J ames’s  address  are  development  of  poultry  and 
egg  production,  of  butter  making,  and  specially 
of  fruit  production  by  farmers.  To  this  latter 
end  especially  various  statistics  are  quoted,  and 
some  authorities — reliable  and  otherwise — of 
the  merits  of  whom  and  of  which  practical  men 
are  better  able  to  judge[than  is  even  Sir  James 
AYhitehead  himself,  much  less  the  agricultural 
students  of  Aspatria.  The  great  thing  to  show 
in  the  promotion  of  hardy  fruit  culture  is  that 
profit  can  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  nation  needs 
more  fruit,  and  that  such  culture  is  at  least 
patriotic. 

AAre  may  not  even  be  too  assured  as  to  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  of  others  hitherto. 
AYe  want  to  know  the  dark  side  as  well  as  the 
bright  side  of  fruit  culture,  and  that  side  of 
the  question  is  too  little  told.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  added  that  it  is  not  our  place  to  show  the 
dark  side  of  the  looking-glass — that  those 
who  embark  in  fruit  culture  will  soon  enough 
find  out  all  about  the  losing,  as  well  as  the 
profit  side  of  the  business.  AYell,  we  do  not 
much  care  about  that,  as  such  doubt  exists  in 
every  vocation ;  and  probably  those  most 
likely  to  avoid  failure  and  find  success  are 
those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  energy  and 
determination  to  succeed.  It  is,  however, 
with  a  view  to  lead  novices  in  hardy  fruit 
culture  up  to  ultimate  success  rather  than 
failure  that  we  have  always  advised  progres¬ 
sion  step  by  step,  specially  beginning  with 
culture  for  the  home  circle,  as  offering  a  test 
of  capacity  of  soil,  of  ability  and  of  climate. 
In  this  country,  in  hardy  fruit  culture, 
we  are  more  in  the  hands  of  climate,  perhaps, 
than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

AA’hilst  we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the 
setting  before  the  unlearned  of  flattering 
descriptions  and  exaggerated  estimates,  Are 
equally  favour  the  telling  of  plain  cultural 
truths  to  learners,  that  they  may  fully  realise 
the  difficulties  before  them,  and  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  success.  AAThen  Sir 
,  James  AYhitehead  told  the  Aspatrian  students 
of  the  huge  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  and 
giant  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  shoAvn  at  the 
Guildhall,  probably  he  hoped  to  arouse  their 
curiosity  and  perhaps  their  energies  to  strive  to 
emulate  Avliat  had  been  accomplished.  Fruits 
of  that  sort  are,  however,  cultural  phenomena, 
and  cannot  enter  into  practical  fruit  culture 
for  profit.  Those  Avhose  aims  are  humble 
and  yet  practical,  are  the  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

- - 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — 
AYe  learn  from  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  that  this  society’s 
exhibitions  next  year  will  he  held  as  follows  : — Spring 
Shows,  at  the  Town  Hall,  March  17th  and  April  2Sth  ; 
Great  AYhitsuntide  Show,  at  The  Gardens,  opens  on 
May  15th  ;  Rose  Show,  at  The  Gardens,  on  July 
18th  ;  and  exhibition  of  Hardy  Fruits,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  October  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  connection  with  the  Hardy  Fruit 
Show  a  congress  will  be  held,  at  which  papers  will  be 
read  and  discussions  take  place,  in  order  to  give  the 
meeting  an  educational  character. 

Mr.  S.  Summers,  who  has  been  foreman  at  the 
Pi.  H.  S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  for  several  years,  was  on 
Tuesday  last  presented  by  the  garden  staff  with  a 
handsome  writing  case,  accompanied  by  an  address, 
expressive  of  esteem  and  goodwill  on  his  leaving 
shortly  to  enter  another  sphere  of  labour. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  mid¬ 
winter  exhibition  of  this  society  is  announced  to  take 
place  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  AYestminster,  on  January 
7th  and  Stb.  How  far  the  wintry  weather  has  operated 
in  keeping,  or  otherwise,  late-blooming  Chrysan¬ 
themums  will  be  demonstrated  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  all  growers  of  the 
flower  will  co-operate  to  make  this  exhibition  as 
successful  as  possible. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — AYe 
may  remind  those  subscribers  and  friends  who  intend 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  “  Lark  Pudding  ”  dinner,  at 
Simpson’s,  101,  Strand,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  at 
six  o’clock  (after  the  annual  meeting),  when  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood  will  preside,  and  presentations  will  be  made 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  Roger 
Cutler,  secretary,  that  the  stewards,  Messrs.  AYebber, 
Monro,  Dickson  and  Baker  have  arranged  that  no 
tickets  shall  be  issued  after  Monday,  the  12th  inst. 
Application  for  tickets  should  therefore  be  made  as 
early  as  possible  to  Mr.  E.  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament 
Street,  S.AY. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association,  Limited. 
— AYe  regret  to  learn  that  it  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodchild’s 
intention  to  tender  his  resignation  as  secretary  of  this 
association  to  the  committee,  at  their  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Goodchild  was  appointed 
secretary  in  1885,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the 
association  were  in  anything  but  a  rosy  condition.  He 
took  over  the  duties  when  the  membership  was  only 
forty-eight,  and  leaves  the  number  at  151,  besides  by 
his  tact  and  energy  having  largely  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  association  on  the  part 
of  the  trade,  and  made  the  association  something  more 
than  a  mere  debt-collecting  machine. 

The  Severe  Weather.— Tuesday  in  the  metropolis 
was  generally  thought  to  be  the  coldest  day  we  have 
had  this  winter,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  rather  cold 
north-east  wind  than  to  excessive  lowness  of  tempera¬ 
ture  as  recorded  by  the  thermometer.  The  Daily 
News  says  : — “  The  records  for  the  month  of  December 
show  that  the  mean  temperature  in  London  has  been 
the  lowest  recorded  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  the  thermometer  in  the 
metropolis  has  never  risen  above  45°,  and  this  in 
common  with  the  mean  value  is  the  lowest  absolute 
December  maximum  on  record.  In  the  course  of  the 
past  fifty  years  there  have  been  only  four  Decembers 
in  which  the  thermometer  in  London  has  failed  to 
reach  50°,  while  in  thirty  out  of  the  fifty  it  has  either 
reached  or  exceeded  55°.  ”  A  Northamptonshire  corres¬ 
pondent  states  that  at  Sedgebrook  on  the  21st  ult., 
and  at  Brampton  House,  about  a  mile  away  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nene,  30°  of  frost  were  recorded 
by  reliable  thermometers. 

Yeitch  Memorial  Prizes.— The  trustees  have  voted 
the  following  medals  and  prizes  for  1891  : — To  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  one  medal  and 
£5  for  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  fruit  in  the 
exhibition.  One  medal  and  £5  for  the  most  meritorious 
Orchid  or  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower  in  the 
exhibition.  One  medal  and  £5  for  the  most  meritorious 
and  interesting  hybrid  fruit  or  plant  ia  flower  in  the 
exhibition.  (In  this  class  the  word  “hybrid ”  means  a 
cross  between  two  distinct  species).  In  every  case  the 
subject  is  to  be  selected  from  the  exhibits  of  amateurs 
or  their  gardeners  competing  in  any  of  the  classes.  To 
the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  one  medal  and  £5  for  the 
most  meritorious  Orchid  or  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in 
flower,  to  be  selected  from  the  exhibits  of  the  amateurs 
or  their  gardeners  competing  in  any  of  the  classes.  To 
the  Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Show,  one  medal  and  £5 
for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables.  To  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  one 
medal  and  £5  for  the  most  meritorious  collection 
of  fresh  cones  with  foliage,  of  hardy  Conifers  grown  in 
Great  Britain.  To  be  competed  for  at  one  of  the 
autumn  meetings. 

Turner  Memorial  Prizes  for  JS9I. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Turner  Memorial  Fund,  held  on 
December  9  th,  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £30  be 
distributed  in  prizes  this  year,  as  follows  It  having 
been  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  July  next,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Birmingham,  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  governing  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
the  National  Society,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  midland 
growers,  the  trustees  have  voted  £10  to  the  prize-list. 
They  also  give  £10  for  the  purchase  of  a  Silver  Cup  as  a 
special  extra  prize  for  the  collection  of  fruit  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  International  Exhibition  on  September  9ch,  lQth 
and  11th,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  may  be 
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deemed  most  worthy  of  the  award.  The  sum  of  £10  has 
also  been  voted  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to 
form  part  of  two  sets  of  prizes  for  naturally -grown  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums,  to  be  awarded  at  the  meeting  on 
November  10th.  There  were  good  competitions  for 
the  prizes  offered  last  season,  for  which  £27  10s.  was 
paid  as  follows  : — £10  for  Roses  at  Tibshelf,  £10  for 
Dahlias  at  Edinburgh,  and  £7  10s.  for  seedling  Tulips 
at  Manchester. 

The  Fraternity  of  the  most  Ancient  Art  of  Gar¬ 
dening.— Such  was  the  old  title  of  what  is  now  known 
in  the  City  of  York  as  “  The  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,”  and  whose  annual  dinner  party  was  held  in 
one  of  the  York  hostelries  on  the  17  th  ult.,  the 
sheriff  of  the  city,  Mr.  Councillor  Milward,  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Great  York  Floral  Gala, 
presiding.  This  society  of  florists  is  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  for  a  long  period  of  its  history  the  old 
acknowledged  florists’  flowers  only  were  invited  at 
their  meetings.  These  are  still  greatly  encouraged,  but 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  with  Mr.  John 


FUCHSIA  CORYMBIFLORA.  || 

I  think  that  of  all  the  plants  I  became  acquainted 
with  in  my  schoolboy  days  this  made  perhaps  the 
deepest  impression  on  my  memory.  I  came  upon  a 
fine  specimen  of  it  when  at  its  very  best  in  a  garden 
near  to  the  place  where  I  was  born.  The  plant  was  of 
large  size,  and  grandly  bloomed,  its  large  corymbs  of 
flowers  being  splendidly  developed.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  it  was  the  late  Mr.  John 
Standish  who  introduced  this  fine  and  distinct  species 
to  English  gardens.  In  remarking  on  the  genus, 
Dr.  Lindley  said: — “In  the  flora  Peruviana  the 
present  species  is  spoken  of  as  acquiring  the  height  of 
a  man,  with  a  stem  but  little  inclined  to  branch.  It 
was  found  in  the  woods  of  Chinchao  and  Muna,  places 
to  the  north-east  of  Lima,  in  shady  situations.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  world  that  the  race  of  Fuchsias 
attains  its  greatest  beauty,  and  develops  those  colours 
and  forms  which  have  gained  for  it  among  the 
Peruvians  the  name  of  Beauty  Bush  ( Hollo  Scantu).” 

In  the  Floricultural  Magazine  for  January,  1841, 


' January,  1841.  F.  corymbiflora  is  a  beautiful  species 
for  house  decoration,  and  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from 
the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen.  — R.  D. 

- . - 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII. 

The  most  popular  of  the  Celosias  are  grown  for  the 
beauty  of  their  inflorescenses,  that  is  the  flowers  and 
their  bracts  and  the  branching  peduncle  bearing  them, 
all  of  which  are  coloured.  The  numerous  scaly  bracts 
covering  the  peduncle  and  its  branches  when  the  latter 
is  branched,  constitute  of  course  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  the  flowers  being  altogether  of  minor  inportance. 
On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  species  are  cultivated 
solely  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  as  the  inflorescense 
is  comparatively  insignificant.  Amongst  this  group 
comes  Celosia  Huttonii,  a  species  introduced  from 
Java  in  1871.  It  has  a  beautiful  pyramidal  habit,  and 
ovate-lanceolate,  crimson  or  claret-coloured  leaves, 
amply  clothing  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  plant, 
giving  it  a  bushy  appearance.  The  illustration  shows 
the  inflorescense,  which  consists  of  an  oblong-ovate 


Lazenby  as  secretary,  the  operations  of  the  society  have 
been  extended,  and  an  excellent  annual  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  held.  At  the  dinner,  Mr.  Alderman 
Rymer  gave  the  toast  “Prosperity  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  York  Florists.”  He  said  that  as  a  member  of 
the  society  he  was  thankful  to  know  that  it  was  pros¬ 
pering,  and  that  in  recent  years  it  had  prospered  in  a 
marvellous  way.  They  had  now  over  four  hundred 
members,  the  largest  number  the  society  had  ever  bad, 
and  the  treasurer  had  something  like  £160  to  the  good. 
They  had  records  extending  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  they  learnt  from  reliable  tradition  that  its 
history  extended  right  down  into  the  remote  periods 
when  York  was  one  of  the  few  important  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  He  thought  the  society  had  done  a  very 
great  deal  in  developing  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
York,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  increased  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  the  larger  use  which  was  made  of  flowers 
in  beautifying  the  homes  of  the  people.  He  thought 
that  anything  which  could  make  home  attractive 
tended  very  much  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
empire,  for  they  might  rest  assured  that  the  home  life 
was  the  backbone  of  England’s  pre-eminence  oyer  many 
other  countries. 


Mr.  Standish  has  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora,  the  editor  being  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Marnock.  Mr.  Standish  said,  “The  best  way 
to  grow  and  flower  this  plant  is  to  prepare  a  border  or 
bed  in  a  flower  garden  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  all  appearance  of  frost  is  over, 
to  turn  the  plants  out  in  the  place  so  prepared,  where, 
from  the  easy  excitement  to  growth,  it  will  soon  make 
a  handsome  plant  and  form  a  massive  ball  of  roots. 
When  showing  flower,  if  desirable,  the  plant  can  be 
taken  up  and  potted  and  kept  in  a  close  place  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  it  can  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  without  scarcely  feeling  its  removal.  This 
plant  can  also  be  placed  at  once  in  the  conservatory 
border,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  well-prepared 
place  for  it,  as  being  a  very  strong  feeder  it  cannot  have 
too  much  room,  depth,  or  richness  of  soil,  and  the  more 
vigourous  the  plant  is  grown  the  larger  will  be  the 
racemes  of  flowers  and  more  numerous  will  be  the  side 
ones.  To  have  small-flowering  plants,  take  cuttings 
when  in  a  flowering  state,  put  them  in  thumb  pots  and 
place  them  under  a  bell-glass,  they  strike  root  readily.” 

It  is  fifty  years  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were 
written,  but  they  are  as  applicable  to  these  days  as  in 


spike  of  red  bracts,  accompanied  by  the  upper  leaves  of 
the  stem.  The  foliage  is  in  itself  sufficiently  ornamental 
to  entitle  the  plant  to  a  place  in  the  stove,  and  when  at 
last  flowers  are  produced  the  effect  is  heightened. 

- - 

ASPLENIUM  LUNULATUM 

AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

In  its  various  forms  this  species  enjoys  a  wide 
range  of  distribution  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world  within  the  tropics.  The  typical  form  of  the 
species  has  simply  pinnate  fronds  ranging  from  6  ins. 
to  18  ins.  or  more  in  length,  with  numerous  unequal¬ 
sided  pinnae  closely  set  along  both  sides  of  the  rachis. 
The  pinnae  are  incise-crenate,  and  strongly  inclined  to 
form  an  auricle  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  a  fact 
which  gives  them  somewhat  of  a  crescent  shape,  hence 
the  specific  name.  Owing  to  the  remarkable  variation 
of  the  plant  in  a  state  of  nature  many  specific  names 
have  been  given  by  different  authors  from  time  to  time. 
For  some  years  the  accepted  name  was  A.  erectum,  but 
A.  lunulatum  is  now  by  right  of  priority  considered  the 
true  name. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  varieties  is  A.  1. 
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harpeodes,  which  comes  from  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
South  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  The  pinnoe  are  l\  in. 
to  2  ins.  long,  comparatively  narrow,  and  drawn  out  to 
a  long  slender  point ;  whereas  in  the  more  typical  forms 
of  the  species  the  pinrne  are  short  and  comparatively 
blunt  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  A.  1.  erectum  seems 
to  differ  but  very  little  from  the  last,  for  its  fronds  are 
18  ins.  to  20  ins.  in  length,  and  the  pinnae  are  incise- 
crenate,  with  a  long  acuminate  point.  It  is  therefore 
simply  a  strong-growing  form  of  the  species,  specimens 
of  which  were  collected  on  the  Roraima  Mountains  of 
British  Guiana.  The  form  known  as  A.  1.  pteropus  is 
characterised  by  having  a  narrow  wing  along  the  edges 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  petiole  and  the  whole  of  the 
rachis.  From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  it  presents 
no  striking  feature  sufficiently  differing  from  the  type 
to  render  it  worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  own  sake.  It 
comes  from  Guadeloupe  and  elsewhere. 

A.  1.  brasiliense  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
pretty  of  the  forms,  but  it  also  varies  considerably 
from  different  localities,  and  sporelings  (seedlings) 
reared  in  this  country  also  show  a  departure  from  the 
parent  type,  and  appear  distinct  enough  for  garden 
purposes  as  to  be  worthy  of  another  name.  The  fronds 
are  rather  narrow,  slender  and  arching,  with  short, 
obtuse  pinnse,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  and  obtusely 
incise-crenate.  The  sori  are  so  closely  arranged  that 
as  they  become  mature  and  burst  they  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  under-surface  with  rich  brown  spore  cases. 
Owing  to  its  graceful  habit  it  might  with  advantage  be 
grown  as  a  basket  plant.  Another  form  named  A.  1. 
pavonieum,  and  gathered  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  by 
Dr.  Hillebrand,  has  fronds  15  ins.  to  16  ins.  long,  and 
rather  slender,  with  short,  blunt  pinnre,  not  unlike 
those  of  A.  1.  brasiliense. 

A  number  of  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  pinnte 
being  more  or  less  lobed  at  the  base,  or  pinnatifid  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  but  owing  to  the 
range  of  variation  they  seem  to  merge  into  one  another. 
A.  1.  Macrsei  has  long  narrow  fronds  and  short  pinnre, 
more  or  less  lobed  at  the  base,  with  roundly  cuneate  or 
obovate  blunt  segments.  It  comes  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito  and  New  Granada.  The  same  or  a  similar  form 
has  also  been  named  A.  1.  lobatum.  An  altogether 
more  vigorous  and  robust  plant  from  the  Philippine 
and  other  Polynesian  Islands  named  A.  1.  lobatum  is 
quite  distinct  and  different  from  any  of  the  above.  It 
has  also  been  named  A.  reclinatum  lobatum  and  A. 
erectum  lobatum.  The  most  remarkable  fact  about  it 
is  that  variously  divided  and  shallowly  crenate  pinnae 
are  to  be  found  on  the  same  plant.  Some  of  these  are 
pinnatifid  or  pinnatisect,  with  oblong  or  spathulate 
segments,  while  the  apical  portion  is  often  undivided. 
The  two  sides  of  the  same  pinnse  are  often  unequally 
divided.  The  fronds  are -14  ins.  to  16  ins.  long,  and 
both  curious  and  ornamental. 

- »£*• - 

STAKING  NEWLY  PLANTED 

TREES. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  so 
strongly  advocate  the  rigid  staking  of  newly  planted 
trees  that  the  nurserymen  plant  thousands  of  tali' 
young  stuff  every  winter,  and  yet  does  not  stake  one  of 
them.  If  it  be  that  ordinary  yet  careful  planting  in 
the  nursery  ensures  the  trees  against  harmful  wind, 
why  should  not  newly  planted  trees  be  equally  safe 
from  harm  in  garden,  field,  or  orchard  ?  Probably  the 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  planting  is  done  with 
less  care,  although  some  will  assume  that  it  is  because 
the  trees  are  planted  more  thickly  in  the  nursery, 
therefore  they  protect  one  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  exposed  places,  and  some  nurseries  are  very  exposed, 
the  body  of  trees  found  in  a  quarter  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  catch  far  more  rough  winds  than  would 
single  or  isolated  trees. 

Young  trees  which  are  planted  in  winter  are  usually 
leafiess;  of  course  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
Hollies  or  of  tall  forms  of  Conifer®,  but  these  barely 
form  the  subject  of  debate.  When  trees  are  leafless  they 
catch  but  little  wind,  and  a  mere  modicum  of  support 
suffices.  Without  doubt,  some  three  strands  of  tar- 
cord,  or  stout  string,  run  out  from  the  stem  to  small 
pegs  or  stakes  would  be  better  than  a  rigid  tie  to  a 
rigid  stake.  Such  support  as  this,  whilst  preventing 
harm,  would  allow  some  little  play  to  the  head  and 
roots,  so  that  the  trees  thrive  better  than  when  they 
are  fixed  hard  to  poles. 

Just  as  branches  develop  under  the  action  of  wind, 
so  will  tree-stems  if  allowed  some  play.  Motion  per¬ 
forms  some  important  duties  in  tree  and  plant  life,  and, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  such  motion  should 
be  duly  encouraged.  Some  motion,  so  far  from  displac¬ 
ing  roots,  really  promotes  root  action.  It  is  as  healthful 
in  trees  as  in  living  beings  ;  vast  areas  of  primeval 
trees  have  developed  into  the  utmost  grandeur  of  growth 
without  artificial  support. — A.  D. 


ENDIVE  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

There  are  two  distinct  races  of  Endive,  but  neither 
of  them  are  so  largely  or  widely  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  Lettuce.  The  narrow  or  curled-leaved  sorts 
are  more  suitable  for  summer  than  winter  use,  because 
they  sooner  become  fit  for  use,  and  are  on  the  whole 
rather  more  tender.  Then  again,  because  they  are 
liable  to  run  early  to  seed  they  are  not  suitable  for 
extensive  culture  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  summer. 
The  first  sowing  of  auy  extent  should  not,  therefore, 
be  made  before  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July.  The 
first  sowing  of  the  broad-leaved  kinds  should  be 
made  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  another 
sowing  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  to  furnish  a  supply  for  autumn  and  winter 
use  as  long  as  they  can  be  preserved,  which  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather. 

A  large  number  of  kinds,  both  of  the  curled  and 
broad-leaved  races,  have  been  grown  on  trial  during  the 
past  season  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  We  examined  the  plantations  in 
the  first  week  in  December,  some  time  after  they  had 
been  subjected  to  rather  severe  frost  in  the  open  ground, 
thereby  testing  their  frost-resisting  capabilities  pretty 
severely.  They  were  grown  on  a  west  aspect  border, 
and  showed  a  considerable  difference  between  those  in 
close  proximity  to  a  wall  and  those  nearest  the  walk, 
the  latter  being  the  most  damaged.  This  would  show 
that  the  old  custom  of  planting  in  narrow  borders 
close  to  the  wall  should  be  more  extensively  adopted 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  This  of  course  applies 
ouly  to  plants  intended  for  preservation  through  the 
winter,  or  as  far  into  it  as  possible.  A  position  under 
a  west  aspect  wall  also  offers  the  further  advantage 
of  shading  the  plants  from  the  morning  sun  while  they 
are  yet  in  a  frozen  state. 

Curled-leaved  Varieties. 

As  already  stated,  the  curled  sorts  are  the  most 
tender,  and  had  suffered  most  when  we  saw  them,  but 
some  of  them  exhibited  greater  hardiness  than  others, 
and  those  only  we  noted.  Ruffec  Large  Green  Curled 
is  a  vigorous,  large-growing  sort,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  suitable  of  the  curled  kinds  for 
either  summer  or  autumn  use.  The  outer  leaves  are 
deep  green  and  very  ragged  or  cut,  but  the  central  ones 
were  white  when  we  saw  them.  It  was  the  least  injured 
of  any  of  the  curled  Endives.  TheHmperial  Cuiled 
approaches  the  last  in  many  respects,  but  the  leaves 
are  lighter  in  colour,  less  finely  cut,  and  bear  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  Curled  Broccoli,  especially 
with  regard  to  colour.  The  rosette  is  of  large  size,  and 
flat.  Green  Fine-Curled  Winter  is  also  a  very  flat  or 
spreading  kind,  forming  a  broader  rosette  than  the 
Anjou.  The  leaves  are  deeply  ragged,  and  were 
comparatively  little  injured  against  the  wall,  although 
at  some  distance  from  it  the  centres  were  more  or  less 
damaged.  Another  comparatively  hardy  sort,  much 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  north 
of  France,  is  Rouen  or  Stag’s-horn,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  its  leaves  deeply  cut  into  diverging  segments 
suggestive  of  a  stag’s  horn.  They  are  also  deep  green, 
rather  narrow  and  flat.  Some  of  the  plants  were  quite 
fresh,  others  somewhat  injured  in  the  centre.  The 
White  Curled  forms  flat,  spreading  rosettes  with  deeply 
cut  and  lacerated  very  light  green  leaves,  as  if  half 
blanched.  The  outer  leaves  were  injured  where  closely 
packed,  but  not  so  where  the  plants  were  comparatively 
open.  Evidently,  however,  the  variety  is  not  so  hardy 
as  any  of  the  above.  Several  other  Curled  kinds,  more 
or  less  injured,  especially  in  the  centre,  gave  evidence  of 
being  comparatively  tender. 

Broad-leaved  Varieties. 

The  broad-leaved  race  is  characterised  by  broader  and 
less-divided  leaves,  which  are  firmer  and  coarser  in 
texture,  and  generally  more  or  less  wrinkled  or 
crumpled,  or  nearly  flat.  The  plants  on  the  whole  are 
hardier,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  autumn  and 
winter  culture.  Queen  of  the  Winter  is  a  large  and 
vigorous  kind,  with  erect  or  ascending  leaves  slightly 
cut  at  the  edge.  Near  the  wall  the  plants  were 
unhurt,  but  when  more  exposed  the  centre  was  some¬ 
what  injured  by  frost.  The  White  Batavian  is  notable 
for  the  pale  green  colour  of  its  broad,  spreading  and 
flattened  rosettes  of  leaves.  The  latter  are  also  broad 
and  considerably  crumpled  towards  the  edges.  The 
plants  were  somewhat  injured  in  the  centre,  although 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  a  considerable  part  of 
the  leaves  might  have  been  utilised.  The  variety  is, 
however,  les3  hardy  than  the  Broad-leaved  Winter, 
which  is  also  more  vigorous,  with  more  ascending  or 
sub-erect  leaves.  The  latter  were  light  green,  slightly 


crumpled,  and  a  little  injured  at  the  centre  of  the 
crowns.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  moderately  hardy 
sort. 

Another  and  comparatively  distinct  sort  is  named 
the  Improved  Round  -  leaved,  characterised  by  its 
spreading  and  flattened  rosettes,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
roundly- obovate,  coarsely  toothed  at  the  margin,  of  a 
sub-glaucous  green  colour  and  slightly  crumpled.  It 
is  very  vigorous,  and  was  less  injured  than  any  of  the 
above  named  sorts,  but  appeared  rather  coarse,  although 
the  quality  may  be  as  good  a3  several  of  the  sorts 
mentioned.  One  of  the  most  distinct  we  noticed  in 
the  whole  collection  was  that  named  Courte  a  Cloche, 
that  is,  short  for  Bell-glass.  The  plant  on  the  whole  is 
moderate  in  growth,  flat,  and  very  hardy,  for  not  a 
single  crown  was  injured.  The  outer  leaves  are  some¬ 
what  folded,  but  the  inner  ones  densely  so,  forming  a 
firm  crumpled  centre,  as  if  a  series  of  papers  had  been 
laid  over  one  another  and  firmly  squeezed  together, 
causing  them  to  become  crumpled.  The  above  by  no 
means  include  all  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  but 
merely  some  of  the  best  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 
- - 

EFFECTS  OF  FOG  ON  PLANTS. 

Ie  evidence  were  wanting  as  to  the  increasing  intensity 
of  the  London  fogs  as  well  as  to  their  duration,  the 
fact  might  well  be  established  by  the  destruction  of  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  plants  during  the  month  which 
has  just  closed.  Great  complaints  are  made  by 
Orchid  growers  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  flowers  of 
their  favourite  plants,  but  cultivators  generally  within 
the  London  area  will  have  more  reason  to  complain,  not 
merely  of  the  los3  of  flowers,  but  also  of  the  foliage,  to 
the  entire  disfigurement  of  the  plants  for  another  season. 
In  some  cases  the  foliage  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Plants  belonging  to  certain  natural  orders  seem  to 
have  suffered  more  severely  than  others  ;  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  nature  of  the  leaves  themselves, 
than  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  belonged  to  any 
particular  order.  Subjects  with  thin  or  membranous 
leaves  have  suffered  most,  although  in  some  cases  those 
with  moderately  leathery  leaves  have  not  escaped 
scatheless. 

A  visit  to  the  gardens  at  Kew  at  the  present  time 
will  show  the  work  of  destruction  that  has  been  effected. 
The  large  number  of  natural  orders  represented  there 
affords  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  on 
different  classes  of  plants.  In  former  years  the 
Leguminos®  or  members  of  the  Pea  family  were  the  first 
to  show  signs  of  distress,  particularly  those  species 
having  thin  and  delicate  leaves  like  the  Sensitive  Plant 
and  its  allies.  This  might  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  mere  absence  of  light  for  a  few  days,  for  a  large 
number  of  such  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  light.  The 
oldest  leaves  are  generally  the  first  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop,  as  if  the  effect  was  to  hasten  their  maturity.  In 
this  respect  the  Rain  Tree  (Pithecolobium  Saman) 
seems  to  be  exceptional,  for  the  terminal  and  youngest 
leaves  have  fallen.  Others  of  this  family  which  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  their  lowest  leaves  are  Parkia 
Roxburghii,  Cassia  auriculata  and  others. 

The  numerous  Acanthads  now  rather  extensively 
cultivated  for  winter  flowering  are  liable  to  lose  their 
leaves  more  or  less  in  ordinary  seasons  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  by  dryness  at  the  root  and  other  checks 
to  growth.  The  fog,  however,  has  caused  these 
to  drop  wholesale,  utterly  ruining  such  plants 
as  Libonia  floribunda,  Aphelandra  Liboniana,  Eran- 
themum  albiflorum,  E.  Andersoni,  E.  nervosum, 
better  known  as  E.  pulchellum,  and  the  dark,  purple¬ 
leaved  E.  nigricans.  In  the  same  list  comes  Ruellia 
macrophylla  and  the  Caricature  Plant  (Graptophyllum 
hortense),  which  latter  is  as  entirely  depleted  as  if  it 
had  been  exposed  to  severe  frost.  The  popular  Rein- 
wardtia  trigyna  has  been  greatly  crippled,  and  its 
flowers  crumpled  up  while  half  open,  as  if  the  plants 
had  been  desiccated.  R.  tetragyna  has  fared  worse, 
for  both  leaves  and  flowers  have  dropped  even  while 
yet  in  bud.  A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  famous 
Poison  Tree  of  Australia  (Laportea  moroides),  the  fruit 
of  which,  however,  still  hangs  on  the  naked  stems. 
It  must  have  fared  badly  with  London  growers  who  hada 
large  stock  of  Poinsettias  for  Christmas,  for  the  plants 
seem  like  so  many  sticks  with  a  few  red  rags  fixed  on 
the  top. 

The  somewhat  succulent  leaves  of  Begonias  have 
behaved  differently  in  various  cases,  some  becoming 
blotched  and  disfigured,  while  others  have  dropped, 
and  a  third  set  have  apparently  suffered  but  little 
injury.  The  lower  and  older  leaves  of  such  as  B. 
ulmifolia,  B.  Hookeriana,  B.  maculats,  B.  disticha, 
B.  Arthur  Malet,  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and  others,  have 
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dropped,  or  the  plants  are  entirely  leafless.  Plants 
with  large  leaves  and  those  in  which  the  latter  mostly 
spring  from  near  the  ground,  have  been  injured  and  ren¬ 
dered  unsightly  by  large  blotches  appearing  in  them. 
To  this  class  belong  B.  socotrana,  B.  ricinifolia,  and  B. 
nelumbfcfolia.  A  large  number  of  species  show  that 
the  mischief  has  been  extensive  and  wide  reaching,  but 
it  seems  strange  that  some,  even  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  should  have  suffered  comparatively  little  injury. 
No  doubt  the  structure  of  the  leaves  in  some  cases  offers 
greater  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  the  destructive 
elements  or  agencies  contained  in  London  fog. 

Various  other  subjects  show  effects  somewhat  similar 
to  the  large-leaved  Begonias,  the  leaves  that  have 
not  dropped  having  become  blotched,  or  browned  and 
curled  up  in  patches  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  with 
fire.  Amongst  these  may  be  noted  Ardisia  mamillata, 
although  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  leafless,  also  Pentas 
kermesina,  Isoloma  hirsuta,  Miconia  Hookeriana, 
Costus  igneus,  Bouvardias,  and  various  Capsicums, 
which  are  grown  for  the  ornamental  character  of  their 
fruit,  all  of  which  are  now  in  a  sorry  plight.  The  fine 
old  plant  of  Medinilla  magnifica,  in  the  Victoria  house, 
with  its  large,  evergreen,  leathery  leaves,  has  suffered 
to  an  extent  which  we  have  never  seen  it  before.  It  is 
almost  the  last  plant  which  one  would  have  expected 
to  lose  its  leaves  through  bid  light  or  the  presence  of 
fog;  yet  almost  the  whole  of  the  full-grown  leaves  have 
dropped,  while  those  that  remain  are  blotched.  A 
great  number  of  the  branches  had  started  into  growth, 
and  the  leaves,  although  less  than  half  grown,  are  the 
least  injured  of  any  that  the  plant  bears.  Besides 
Miconia  Hookeriana  already  mentioned,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  Medinilla,  another  fine-foliaged 
subject  named  Tococa  latifolia  has  been  partly 
defoliated.  The  mischief  in  these  cases  is  the  more 
deplorable,  because  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  young 
plants  reared  to  take  their  place.  - 

The  Marantas,  such  as  M.  depressa  and  M.  Kercho- 
veana,  show  signs  of  distress  by  assuming  a  sickly  yellow 
hue,  thereby  rendering  them  as  useless  for  decorative 
purposes  as  if  they  had  dropped.  The  fine  specimen 
of  Anthurium  splendidum  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  in 
the  stove  has  been  completely  disfigured,  as  if  it  had 
received  no  more  protection  than  the  others,  showing 
the  extremely  penetrating  nature  of  the  fog.  The 
climbing  Allamanda  violacea  has  been  completely 
defoliated,  while  Acalypha  hispida  and  A.  colorata  are 
almost  in  the  same  leafless  condition.  The  record  is 
not  yet  complete  however,  and  unless  we  get  a  change 
for  the  better  at  an  early  date,  the  loss  will  be 
enormous  before  the  winter  is  over. 


SEEDLING  SUGAR  CANES. 

Considering  not  merely  the  hotanical  interest,  but 
the  commercial  value  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  fact  of  its  producing  ripe  seeds  has  remained  a 
secret  so  long.  The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Benecks 
in  Java,  during  the  years  1887  to  1889,  go  to  show 
that  the  experiments  in  the  Barbados  were  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  report  of  the  Botanical 
Department  of  Jamaica  for  1884,  it  is  stated  that 
sixty  varieties  were  under  trial  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
there.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  those 
varieties  originated  if  anything  is  known  of  their 
history  at  all,  for  it  is  evident  they  must  have  arisen 
as  sports  or  from  seed,  most  likely  and  most  naturally 
in  the  latter  way,  as  the  information  furnished  in  the 
above  report  affirms  that  the  varieties  in  question 
could  be  distinguished  by  the  “foliage,  by  size,  colour, 
and  character  of  stem,  and  by  general  habit. 

"We  have  many  familiar  instances  of  sports  amongst 
Chrysanthemums,  but  the  variation  is  generally,  if  not 
always  confined  to  the  flower  heads,  and  consists  of  a 
change  of  colour  only  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
general  character  of  the  bloom  is  altered.  The  same 
thing  is  met  with  more  sparingly  amongst  other 
garden  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Roses, 
and  similar  subjects  whose  stability  has  been  upset  by 
long  cultivation,  cross-breeding,  and  hybridisation. 
Something  more  akin  to  the  varieties  of  the  Sugar 
Cane,  however,  occurs  at  intervals  amongst  Potatos. 
The  tubers  of  certain  coloured  varieties  give  rise  to 
sports,  or  in  other  words,  the  tubers  at  a  stem  are  not 
all  alike.  Cultivators  select  the  more  distinct  of  them, 
and  grow  them  on  as  separate  varieties.  Here,  then,  we 
have  variations  in  the  tuber  which  is  morphologically 
equivalent  to  a  branch  of  the  underground  stems. 
But  the  varieties  of  the  Cane  in  question  varied  in  the 
foliage,  the  character  of  the  stem,  and  in  habit. 

It  would  appear  as  if  those  sorts  had  arisen  as  spon¬ 
taneous  or  chance  seedlings  in  the  Sugar  Cane 


plantations,  and  had  been  picked  up  by  planters  as 
something  promising  to  be  distinct.  At  all  events  it 
would  be  interesting  if  information  on  these  points 
were  forthcoming.  It  is  affirmed  that  certain  varieties 
do  produce  seed  at  times,  although  rather  sparingly. 
Some  varieties  of  Potatos  produce  no  seed,  while  in 
others  the  flowers  drop  before  advancing  beyond  the 
bud  stage.  Some  varieties  of  the  Grape  Vine  produce 
no  seed,  including  Black  Monukka  ;  the  Blenheim 
Orange  Tomato  is  nearly  seedless,  and  many  other 
cultivated  subjects  often  show  a  reluctance  to  ripen 
seed,  or  do  so  very  sparingly. — F. 

- - 

THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

There  is  occasional  evidence,  given  by  inquiries 
respecting  sweet-scented  flowers,  that  there  are  at  least 
some  who  have  a  conviction  that  the  nose,  by  which 
the  fifth  sense  is  exercised,  has  its  legitimate  use  beyond 
being  the  butt  of  occasional  joke  and  banter.  Granting 
that  there  are  noses  which  almost  invariably  convey  an 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  their  owners  and  bring  on  them  a  measure  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule,  and  some  which  are  a  disfigurement 
from  no  fault  of  their  owners,  the  nose  is  after  all  the 
truest  index  to  the  facial  arrangement,  and  the  sense  of 
smell  will  give  to  those  who  give  it  fair  play  delights 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  refined  character. 

I  submit  that  this  sense  of  smell  seldom  gets  fair 
play,  and  rarely  gets  educated  as  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  or  even  taste  are,  and  which  in  many  instances 
are  cultivated  to  the  highest  attainable  degree  ;  and 
whilst  the  appreciation  of  odours  is  left  to  chance,  the 
importance  of  the  exercise  of  this  fifth  sense  is  much 
underrated.  1  Yet,  in  what  position  would  our  sanitary 
inspectors,  doctors,  cooks,  and  butchers  be  without  it  ? 
"Why  it  seems  as  though  the  nose  was  planted  as  a 
watch-tower  on  the  face  to  warn  us  of  otherwise  hidden 
dangers  ;  yet  it  is  the  butt  of  meaningless  jokes,  which 
are  more  rarely  applied  to  other  features  of  the  face. 
Our  olfactory  nerves  really  take  precedence  over  those 
of  our  tongue  and  stomach,  welcoming  those  things 
suitable  to  the  sustenance  of  our  bodies,  and  protesting 
against  that  which  is  unsuitable  and  hurtful. 

The  sense  of  smell  as  exhibited  in  different  individuals 
presents  some  striking  anomalies.  There  are  some  few 
scented  flowers,  the  odours  of  which  are  grateful  to 
most  people,  but  obnoxious  to  a  few.  Those  with  noses 
of  such  abnormal  olfactory  nerves  labour  under  peculiar 
disadvantages,  and  are  prone  to  make  themselves 
obnoxious  through  this  peculiar  development  of  their 
sense  of  smell,  and  miss  those  higher  delights  which 
the  inhaling  of  delicious  odours  gives  to  those  whose 
organ  of  smell  is  in  a  normal  condition  and  capable  of 
imparting  to  their  owners  the  pleasure  nature  intended 
from  the  varied  perfumes  of  our  gardens  and  parterres. 
Now  why  should  not  this  sense  be  more  cultivated 
than  it  is  at  present  ?  There  is  some  evidence  given 
in  the  different  ways  in  which  those  of  varied  tastes 
use  the  artificial  perfumes  of  commerce. 

The  lady  of  refined  taste  will  so  use  them  as  to 
suggest  faint  breezes  from  the  fields  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  whilst  vulgarity  will  load  the  air  with  the 
strongest  odours  procurable,  provided  they  are  labelled 
“scents.”  The  odours  of  natural  flowers  are  always 
preferable  to  anything  from  the  perfumer’s  shop,  the 
scent  of  either  flowers  or  foliage  often  reviving 
memories  of  old  and  almost  forgotten  friends  who  were 
partial  to  some  particular  flower  or  plant  on  account  of 
its  perfume.  Years  ago  some  old  friends  made  a 
practice  of  carrying  a  piece  of  the  sweet  Woodruffe  in 
their  watch  cases,  on  account  of  its  delicate  perfume, 
which  when  dry  resembled  new-made  hay. 

A  great  varietyof  tastes  as  respects  scent  is  met  with, 
some  growing  one  thing  more  than  others.  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  the  common  Musk  was 
highly  objectionable,  and  Mignonette  an  abomination. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  almost  universal  use  of 
tobacco  has  in  many  instances  vitiated  the  sense  of 
smell  and  deprived  many  of  the  pleasure  that  might 
otherwise  be  derived  from  the  inhaliDg  of  less 
obnoxious  odours.  There  is  no  month  in  the  year 
during  which  the  owner  of  even  a  comparatively  small 
garden  may  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  stepping  out 
into  it  and  have  the  pleasure  of  inhaliDg  some  of 
the  most  delicate  perfumes  obtainable,  and  that  from 
some  of  the  hardiest  plants  in  cultivation.  Every  one 
of  course  knows  the  Violet  is  seldom  out  of  flower 
during  open  weather  through  the  winter  months,  but 
comparatively  few  know  the  merits  of  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  as  a  scented  flower,  the  odour  of  which 
is  to  our  mind  far  superior  to  the  Violet.  This  I 


have  gathered  when  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  and 
question  if  anything  more  deliciously  scented  can  be 
found.  Then,  again,  there  is  OhimoDanthus  fragrans, 
which  for  scent  may  be  compared  to  the  spicy  breezes 
of  Ceylon,  and  will  be  admired  by  some  to  whom  the 
scent  of  the  Honeysuckle  named  will  be  tame.  These 
I  have  mentioned  because  they  send  forth  their  odours 
when  Nature  seems  everywhere  at  rest  ;  and  when  she 
wakes  into  new  life  she  gives  us  more  varied  supplies 
from  which  to  draw  upon.  But  as  there  has  recently 
been  given  in  your  pages  lists  of  sweet-scented  hardy 
flowers,  I  will  merely  mention  but  one  more,  and  that 
shall  be  Solomon’s  Seal,  which,  strangely  enough, 
comparatively  few  seem  to  be  aware  of,  yet  the  odour 
of  which  is  very  delicious  to  some.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

- - - 

FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1891. 

Jan.  7,  8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Mid¬ 
winter  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

15. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  ; 
Annual  Meeting. 

Feb.  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Annual  Meeting 
at  3  p.m. 

March  3,  21. — Exhibition  of  Gardening  Appliances, 
Sundries,  &c.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17.  — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 

Society  :  Spring  Show  at  the  Town  Hall. 

18.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

18,  19. — Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural 
Society. 

24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  10,  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen  :  Spring  Show. 

14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  National 

Auricula  Society’s  Show. 

22.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

28. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society :  Second  Spring  Show  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

May  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

13.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

15.  — Manchester  Great  "Whitsuntide  Show  opens. 
27,  28. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Show  in 

Temple  Gardens. 

June  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

23. — National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  of  Tea 
Roses  at  the  Drill  Hall,  S.W. 

July  1.  —Croydon  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

4. — National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Conference  and 

Exhibition  at  Chiswick  of  Hardy  Summer 
Perennials  and  Small  Fruits. 

8.  — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete. 

8,  9,  10. — Portsmouth  Floricultural  Society. 

14,  15,  16. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

16.  — National  Rose  Show  at  Hereford. 

18. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford. 

21.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  National  Car¬ 

nation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Exhibition. 
Aug.  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

20,  21,  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Aberdeen  :  Annual  Floral  Fete. 
25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Sept.  8. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

9,  10,  11. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 

Society’s  International  Fruit  Show  at 
Edinburgh. 

9,  10. —  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 

Show  at  the  Aquarium. 

22.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Oct.  6,  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Conference 
at  Chiswick  on  Conifers,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  &c. 

13,  14,  15,  16. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  ;  Exhibition  of  Hardy 
Fruits  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Nov.  3,  4  — Wells  (Somerset)  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4,  5,  6. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.  —Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

10,  11. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10,  11,  12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 

Show. 

11,  12. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11,  12. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11,  12. — Northampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11,  12. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
13,  14. — Nottingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18,  19. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Dec.  8. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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The  Newer  Fancy  Pansies. 

In  The  Gardening  "World  of  December  13th,  is  an 
article  on  these  flowers,  signed  “Veritas,”  and  as  it  is 
founded  upon  a  paper  of  mine,  I  must  ask  your  per¬ 
mission  to  deal  with  remarks  therein.  Now  I  will 
give  “  Veritas  ”  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  he 
refers  to  me  in  stating  that  he  is  ‘  equally  shocked  at 
seeing  weeds  that  should  never  have  been  named  or  put 
into  commerce,  lauded  upas  something  grand.”  Well, 

I  go  heartily  with  “  Veritas”  here,  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  I  held  this  doctrine  long  before 
“  Veritas  ”  did,  for  I  suggested  in  the  first  instance, 
and  was  the  first  to  move  in  establishing  the  National 
Floricultural  Society  of  London,  many  years  since,  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  enormous  influx  of  worthless 
florists’  and  other  flowers  with  which  we  were  annually 
inundated. 

Then  “  Veritas  ”  goes  on  to 'say  that  “  Such  remarks 
as  Mr.  Dean’s  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  to  many  amateurs  had  he  described  the  varieties 
after  growing  them,  instead  of  from  flowers  sent  through 
the  post.”  Can  “Veritas”  assert  for  a  fact  that  I  have 
not  also  grovn  or  seen  growing  in  other  gardens  in  the 
Midlands  many  of  the  flowers  I  described  ?  That  I 
should  not  have  grown  varieties  not  then  sent  out  was 
notmuch  tobe wondered  at.  “Veritas”  isnot  consistent 
further  on,  for  he  says  that  I  “omitted  to  mention 
many  of  the  very  best  varieties,  both  in  commerce  and 
to  be  sent  out  next  spring.”  The  italics  are  mine. 
And  he  mentions  four  varieties  amongst  them,  not  yet 
sent  out,  and  which  of  course  I  cannot  have  grown. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Hamilton,  although  a 
grand  flower,  is  more  difficult  to  grow,  being  very  apt 
to  run,  and  fears  this  variety  wants  staying  power. 
Before  seeing  a  bloom  of  Lord  Hamilton,  I  pinned 
my  faith  to  the  fact  of  this  variety  having  received  a 
dozen  certificates  at  least  at  the  Scottish  exhibitions  ; 
the  Scotch  florists  are  severe  judges  when  flowers 
are  placed  before  them  for  certificates,  and  I  believe  in 
their  judgment.  Lord  Hamilton  is  a  grand  flower,  and 
I  saw  it  at  various  times,  independent  of  the  blooms 
sent  to  me,  but  in  hot  weather  it  should  be  shaded.  A 
friend  in  Wolverhampton  grew  it  well,  and  advised  me 
to  shade  the  blooms,  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
beautiful  colours  and  marking.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  we  do  not  study  this  sufficiently 
with  some  sorts  of  Pansies.  I  saw  Mrs.  Maxwell  very 
fine  in  a  large  collection  of  Pansies  Mr.  Lister  had  at 
Shrewsbury,  as  also  the  blooms  he  sent  in  August  to 
an  exhibition  at  Wolverhampton,  where  I  was  judging. 
The  blooms  he  also  sent  to  me  were  very  fine  indeed.  I 
showed  them  to  Mr.  John  Pope,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt — the 
Pansy  growers  well  known  at  Birmingham,  and  after 
whom  Pansies  are  named — and  to  others,  all  remarking 
what  a  grand  flower  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  in  form,  size, 
and  substance. 

Just  referring  again  to  Lord  Hamilton,  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  this  variety  was  awarded  the1 
First  Prize  for  six  blooms  of  any  fancy  Pansy,  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  in  June  last, 
and  I  think  I  am  also  correct  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
generally  met  with  at  the  Scottish  meetings.  I  must 
again  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  flower  of  wonderfully 
fine  properties,  and  as  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  it  wants 
growing  well  to  get  size.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
with  “  Veritas”  whether  Bella  Coutts  is  an  improved 
My  Lady  or  not ;  I  simply  gave  my  opinion  and  hold 
to  it.  But  what  am  I  to  make  out  of  the  following 
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words  :  “  Veritas  ”  says  “  I  grew  both  of  these,  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie  and  Bella  Coutts,  last  season,  and  con¬ 
sidered  them  perfectly  worthless  for  competition.  I 
can  say  ditto  to  nearly. all  the  remarks  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  on  the  other  new  varieties  he  mentions,  and  I 
also  think  the  sorts  he  recommends,  first  class.”  I 
have  tried  to  get  at  the  sense  of  these  remarks,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flowers  in  my  notice  are  newer 
varieties  of  which  I  spoke  favourably,  and  yet  he 
observes  in  another  place,  that  “As  it  is,  his  conclusions 
(meaning  mine)  are  somewhat  misleading.”  I  give  it 
up.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  giving  a  list  of  a  few 
other  first-class  fancy  Pansies,  I  should  have  named 
Mrs.  Lister,  Miss  French,  John  Pope,  Maggie,  E.  S. 
Cocker,  and  others,  as  very  first-rate,  in  addition  to 
some  of  those  named  by  “  Veritas.” 

“If  “Veritas”  will  send  me  at  anytime,  blooms 
of  his  new  varieties  I  shall-  have  as  much  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  his  new  flowers,  but  with  my 
opinion  of  them,  as  in  all  other  cases.  If  he  will  send 


me  his  name  and  address,  I  will  send  him  particulars 
of  the  Midland  Pansy  Society,  just  formed  in 
Birmingham,  and  we  hope  in  June  next  to  have  a  good 
exhibition  of  Pansies,  with  fully  a  £25  schedule,  but  to  be 
competitors  for  prizes,  exhibitors  must  reside  in  the  mid¬ 
land  counties.  There  are  a  few  growers  about  us  whom  I 
venture  to  say  know  a  good  Pansy  as  well  as  “  Veritas,” 
and  growers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  Midlands, 
hence  the  determination  to  have  a  good  annual  exhi¬ 
bition,  at  which  certificates  for  first-class' seedlings  will  be 
given,  no  matter  where  from,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  society. 

In  The  Gardening  "Wort/d  of  December  27th,  Mr. 
W.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  writes  :  “I  quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent  ‘  Veritas  ’  in  his  remarks  on  Fancy 
Pansies  at  p.  232.”  I  suppose,  then,  that  the  remarks 
of  “Veritas,”  viz.,  “  I  am  equally  shocked  when  I  see 
weeds  that  should  never  have  been  named  or  put  into 
commerce,  lauded  up  as  something  grand.  Far  too 
many  of  the  latter  class  are  sent  out  every  year,  &c.,” 
also  has  Mr.  Campbell’s  full  approval.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
straightforward  true  old  florist.  But  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  raisers  north  of 
the  Tweed  also,  for  the  English  growers  go  to  Scotland 
for  new  sorts,  or  to  those  trade  growers  who  obtain  new 
varieties  from  Scotland,  and  a  great  outcry  has  gone 
forth  on  the  inferiority  and  dissimilarity  of  many  kinds 
sent  out,  which  ought  to  have  remained  in  obscurity. 

We  have,  south  of  the  Trent  even,  raisers  who  send 
out  a  batch  of  new  Pansies  of  their  own  raising,  but  I 
have  never  yet  been  so  insane  as  to  buy,  or  recommend 
anyone  to  buy  them  without  seeing  them  first,  or  know¬ 
ing  from  some  reliable  source  that  they  really  are 
acquisitions,  and  I  do  not  remember  in  later  years 
hearing  of  one  English-raised  variety  excepting  My 
Lady  and  Siren  achieving  popularity. 

But  Mr.  Campbell’s  support  of  “  Veritas’s  ’’  complaint 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  I  think,  as  to  Lord  Hamilton 
“  being  very  apt  to  run  ;  indeed,  so  much  was  this  the 
case  last  season,  that  many  growers  did  not  get  a 
bloom  fit  for  competition.  I  fear  his  lordship  wants 
staying  power.”  Yet,  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  list,  this 
grand  variety  is  second  on  the  list  of  twenty-four  best 
fancies,  contributed  by  thirteen  well-known  amateur 
growers,  with  twelve  votes  given  to  it.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  as  it  was  sent  out  at  7s.  6d.  each 
for  the  first  time  last  winter,  and  to  occupy  under  these 
circumstances  this  remarkable  position,  it  must  be  a 
wonderfully  fine  flower,  and  greatly  esteemed. 

In  looking  through  several  catalogues  of  Scotch 
trade  growers  recently,  I  find  that  somewhere  about 
ninety  new  varieties  were  sent  out  in  1889,  and  about 
eighty  varieties  in  1890,  all  raised  in  Scotland.  Now 
it  must  be  clear,  that  to  add  say  eighty  new  sorts  alone 
every  season  to  an  already  large  collection  is  beyond 
the  power  of  many,  the  pocket  especially,  so  we  have 
to  trust  largely  to  what  is  written  about  the  new  kinds, 
or  what  we  may  be  able  to  see.  Of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  that  amateurs  read  with  interest  what  is  written 
about  Pansies,  and  are  thankful  to  those  who  boldly  take 
pen  in  hand  and  give  their  views.  All  of  this  should 
tend  to  good  fellowship.  And  so  may  1891  find  the 
Pansy  still  growing  in  populatity,  and  that  forthcoming 
new  varieties  will  meet  with  a  welcome  on  the  grounds 
of  distinctness  and  first-class  qualities. —  William 
Dean,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Carnations. 

Frost-bound  and  snow-covered  !  "What  can  the 
florist  do  but  patiently  wait  until  the  storm  of 
heat  shall  roll  thitherward,  the  icy  bonds  melt,  and  he 
be  able  to  inspect  his  plants  and  note  how  they  have 
come  through  the  tussle  with  stern  winter.  Everything 
in  cold  frames  and  houses  where  the  frost  can  penetrate 
is  fast  locked  in  icy  bonds  at  present,  and  there  being 
a.  thick  covering  of  snow  on  the  frames,  no  one  need 
have  much  concern  for  the  safety  of  their  floral  pets. 
But  if,  as  is  predicted,  this  spell  of  frost  is  to  last  for 
sixteen  weeks,  I  can  scarcely  say  how  Carnations, 
Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  &c.,  will  fare  at  the  end. 
One  can  only  wait  patiently  and  hope  for  the  best. 
1  am  quite  certain  I  would  rather  have  my  Auriculas 
frost-bound  now  than  in  artificial  heat  warm  enough 
to  keep  the  frost  at  bay ;  and  a  coating  of  snow  on  a 
frame  is  a  great  deal  better  than  one  of  mats.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  day  for  the  past  month  when  it  did 
not  freeze  as  sharply  during  daylight  as  during  dark¬ 
ness,  and  as  it  would  be  risky  to  uncover,  a  thick,  dark 
covering  of  mats  must  and  does  prove  harmful  to  the 
plants.  It  is  different  where  there  is  a  coating  of  snow 


as  a  covering,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  lies  thick  upon  the 
glass  frames. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  Carnations.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  concerned  about  mine,  as  the  foliage  is  dry,  and 
they  seem  to  be  quite  snug  and  comfortable  with  the 
snow  overhead.  Those  who  have  to  purchase  plants, 
should  send  in  their  orders  without  delay,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  frost  breaks,  the  varieties  they  wish  to  have 
may  be  forwarded  to  them.  Any  one  desirous  of 
forming  a  collection  of  Carnations,  may  safely  select 
from  the  following: — Scarlet  bizarres :  Admiral  Curzon, 
Robert  Lord,  Robert  Houlgrave,  and  George.  Crimson 
bizarres  :  Due  d’Aumale,  Harrison  Weir,  Master  Fred, 
and  J.  S.  Hedderley.  Pink  and  purple  bizarres  : 
"William  Skirving,  Thomas  Anstiss,  Mrs.  GortoD,  and 
Sarah  Payne.  Scarlet  flakes :  Alisemond,  Henry 
Cannell,  Sportsman,  and  Matador.  Rose  flakes  :  Miss 
Erskine  Wemyss,  Thalia,  James  Merryweather,  and 
Sybil.  Purple  flakes  :  James  Douglas,  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  George  Melville,  and  Squire  Whitbourne. 
Of  Picotees.  "the  following  : — Heavy  red  edge  :  Brunette, 
John  Smith,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  J.  B.  Bryant. 
Light  red  edge  :  Violet  Douglas,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Thomas 
William,  and  Mrs.  Bower.  Heavy  purple  edge  :  Hilda, 
Zerlina,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and  Muriel.  Light 
purple  edge  :  Her  Majesty,  Clara  Penson,  Alice,  and 
Ann  Lord.  Heavy  rose  edge  :  Edith  D’Ombrain,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Royal  -Visit,  Lady  Holmesdale.  Light  rose 
edge  :  Ethel,  Miss  Gorton,  Nellie,  Amy  Lakin.  Heavy 
scarlet  edge  :  Constance  Heron,  Mrs.  Rudd,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
and  Ada  Hannah.  Light  scarlet  edge  :  Favourite  and 
Mrs.  Geggie. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Oxford  L  nion 
Show  in  August  last,  Mr.  Dodwell  had  but  two  classes 
for  the  Picotees :  viz.,  heavy  edge  and  light  edge. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  he  is  quite  right  in  adopting 
this  practice.  Classes  for  one  plant  or  one  flower, 
either  Carnations  or  Auriculas,  are  to  my  mind  very 
uninteresting,  and  they  attract  but  little  attention, 
besides  which  they  entail  upon  the  judges  a  great  deal 
of  labour  ;  and  as  an  unlimited  number  of  flowers  can 
be  staged  in  each  by  growers,  those  who  grow  largely 
are  likely  to,  and  indeed  often  get,  a  monopoly  of  the 
prizes.  This  is  no  doubt  a  position  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  but  I  have  set  down  my  views  on  the  matter, 
and  I  have  on  the  other  hand  given  in  the  foregoing 
lists  the  best  flowers  in  all  the  different  sections  into 
which  the  edged  Picotees  can  be  divided. 

Of  yellow-ground  flowers  I  can  recommend  Agnes 
Chambers  Annie  Douglas,  Almira,  Dorothy,  Jamra, 
Lemon  Drop,  and  Maud  Ellis  ;  and  of  the  Kilmurry 
yellows,  Alfred  Grey,  Nankin,  Queen  of  Herts, 
Patricia,  Sovereign,  Lady,  and  Tournament.  Of  self 
flowers  —  and  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Martin 
R.  Smith  are  likely  to  bring  these  into  prominence  — 
The  Governor,  Emma  Lakin,  Annie  Lakin,  Germania, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Mary  Morris,  Mauve  Perfection, 
Mars,  Mrs.  Logan,  Rowena,  The  Moor,  Tom  Pinch, 
Purple  Emperor,  Neptune  and  Will  Threlfall. 

I  am  scarcely  disposed  to  name  fancies,  as  so  many  of 
them  are  simply  sports,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  many  of  those  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  are  very  novel 
and  beautiful,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  excellent 
growers. — R.  D. 

- .>!<- - 

POPPY,  THE  BRIDE. 

The  number  of  varieties  which  Papaver  somniferum 
has  given  rise  to  in  gardens  is  something  remarkable. 
It  is  the  Opium  Poppy  of  commerce,  and  has  been 
employed  from  time  immemorial  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes.  Originally  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia 
including  India)  and  North  Africa,  it  has  now  become 
(naturalised  in  many  other  countries  as  an  escape  trom 
cultivation,  and  in  Britain  as  having  strayed  from 
gardens.  Some  of  the  races  into  which  it  has  sported 
are  the  double-flowered  Pieoniseflorum,  Marselli,  a 
double  strain  with  fringed  petals,  and  the  Danebrog, 
known  by  the  four  white  blotches  on  the  petals  forming 
a  cross.  Of  the  different  strains  there  are  many 
colours,  ranging  from  white  to  pink,  rose,  red,  mauve, 
purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  dark  blood-red  or  almost 
black.  The  Bride  is  a  fine  selection  of  a  pure  white, 
and  single,  with  entire  margins  to  the  petals.  The 
habit  and  size  of  the  plant  is  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  type.  The  bluish  green  or  glaucous  leaves  are 
ample,  with  a  bold  and  telling  appearance  when  the 
plant  has  been  well  grown. 

Owing  to  the  fragile  nature  of  Poppies  in  general,  it 
is  preferable  to  sow  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
They  may  be  transplanted  with  safety  if  lifted  with 
soil  attached,  and  planted  during  moist  weather  ;  but 
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this  operation  is  hardly  necessary,  seeing  how  readily 
they  may  raised  from  seed.  The  latter  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  lines,  and  covered  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  soil.  After  the  seedlings  have  made  a  few  leaves 
they  may  be  thinned  out  to  6  ins.  or  12  ins.  apart,  as 
the  vigorous  growth  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  amply 
repay  this  amount  of  space.  A  bed  or  large  mass  of 
The  Bride  when  in  bloom  resembles  at  a  short  distance 
away  a  sheet  of  driven  snow.  This  is  one  of  the 
novelties  sent  out  this  season  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  illustration  ;  and  we 
may  add  also  that  Mr.  P.  McArthur  holds  a  portion  of 
the  stock. 

- -«E<« - 

PROTECTING  PLANTS  DURING 

.  WINTER. 

It  is  evident  that  without  protection  of  some  kind  during 
severe  frosts,  no  collection  of  plants  could  be  kept 
together.  With  the  thermometer  indicating  22°  of 
frost  by  night,  and  15°  at  noonday,  it  becomes  most 
necessary  for  gardeners  to  collect  and  apply  all  the 
protecting  material  that  can 
be  got  together  to  stave 
off  for  the  time  being  the 
bad  effects  produced  by  this 
biting  atmosphere.  For  this 
purpose,  more  especially 
where  only  an  insufficient 
supply  of  protecting  material 
is  stored,  I  would  direct 
attention  to  the  following 
modes  and  materials  by 
which  tender  plants  may  be 
protected,  all  of  which  I 
have  practised  and  used,  and 
which  are  easily  applied  and 
very  effective. 

To  protect  Calceolarias, 

Pansies,  Pentstemons,  An¬ 
tirrhinums,  and  many  other 
half-hardy  plants  in  frames, 
a  coating  of  partly  decom¬ 
posed  stable  litter  strewed 
over  the  sashes  or  lights, 
and  packed  up  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  will  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  against  our 
severest  frosts.  By  shaking 
the  litter  before  it  is 
applied  the  manure  may  be 
separated  from  the  straw, 
which  is  most  desirable,  as 
it  greatly  improves  the  non¬ 
conducting  properties  of  the 
litter  ;  and  during  open  or 
mild  weather,  this  covering 
may  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  a  brush,  and  placed 
tidily  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  where  it  may  lie  in 
readiness  for  use  again  on 
the  first  reappearance  of 
frost.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Liliums,  Narcissus  and  many 
other  bulbs  require  protec¬ 
tion  from  severe  frost,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  dense 
branches  of  the  common 
Spruce  Fir  may  be  used, 
which  will  be  found  to  provide  sufficient  shelter,  and 
when  neatly  arranged  on  beds  or  borders  are  not  at  all 
objectionable  in  appearance.  Where  Fir  branches  are 
not  obtainable,  partly  decayed  leaves  will  supply  their 
place. 

Roses  require  a  little  protection,  and  to  effect  this  the 
ground  should  be  well  mulched  annually  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  tender  hybrid  varieties  will  be  more 
safe  if  bedded  round  with  Brake  or  wild  Fern,  which 
affords  ample  and  sweet  protection.  Newly  planted 
climbing  Roses  on  walls  require  to  be  screened  from 
hard  frost,  and  mats  or  strips  of  canvas  answer  this 
purpose  well.  Should  hard  weather  continue  for  some 
time,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  exercised  in  removing 
protection  from  plants.  Nothing  affects  them  more 
injuriously  than  sudden  transition  from  semi-darkness 
to  perfect  light,  or  from  shelter  to  full  exposure.  Such 
shocks  to  their  vital  energies  often  induce  death,  or 
puny  growth  and  disease.  Newly  planted  ornamental 
Conifers,  shrubs,  and  also  fruit  trees,  should  have  their 
roots  protected  during  the  first  winter  with  stable  litter, 
to  prevent  their  roots  being  injured.  Plants  standing 
in  nursery  rows  shelter  and  protect  each  other,  and 


their  thick  massive  branches  and  foliage  shield  their 
roots  from  frost.  Their  condition  is  very  different 
when  placed  thinly  in  newly-made  shrubberies  or 
orchards  ;  hence  the  necessity  (if  their  lives  and 
health  are  taken  into  account)  of  covering  the  surface 
with  some  good  non-conducting  material. — J.  Charlton , 
Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Corbridge-on- Tyne. 

- o-X-c- - 

THE  DAHLIA  IN  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  notes  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  your  columns  on  Dahlias, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  those  which  are 
termed  “Cactus”  varieties.  Now  if  I  understand  the 
term  rightly,  only  those  which  come  near  to  the  type 
(D.  Juarezii)  in  form  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Cactus,  but  as  the  trade  catalogues  do  not  supply 
the  required  information,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
finding  out  which  sorts  are  really  of  the  Cactus 
form,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  mere 
‘decorative”  varieties,  and  it  is  only  by  carefully 


perusing  the  notes  in  The  Gardening  World  that  we 
in  this  distant  part  of  the  world  can  draw  any  dividing 
line  between  the  two  classes. 

The  Dahlia  in  this  country  seeds  very  freely,  in  fact 
so  freely  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  banish  the  single 
kinds  from  our  gardens  as  a  veritable  nuisance.  The 
Show  and  Cactus  varieties  almost  equal  them  in 
the  propensity  to  yield  seed,  but  the  blooms  not  being 
so  numerous  the  seedlings  are  not  quite  so  troublesome. 
Some  of  the  self-sown  Cactus  sorts  we  have  saved 
for  trial  and  further  selection,  and  there  are  some  very 
creditable  flowers  among  them.  Still,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  as  far  as  classification  goes  are  mere  nondescripts, 
some  having  straight  petals,  some  flat,  and  others 
twisted  into  every  imaginable  form.  They  are  neither 
show  nor  Cactus  varieties,  and  yet  are  very  pretty, 
many  of  them,  regarded  as  from  a  purely  decorative  point 
of  view.  If  the  growers  at  home  would  rigidly  separate 
the  true  Cactus  forms  from  the  mere  decorative  ones 
in  their  catalogues,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those 
who  live  in  far-off  lands,  and  who  have  no  means  of 
judging  for  themselves.  _  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
writing  out  an  order  to  send  to  England,  I  had  great 


difficulty  in  selecting  those  of  the  recognised  Cactus 
class. — G.  11.  K.,  Homebush,  N.  S'.  TV.,  Nov.  18</i. 

- ->X<- - 

WORK  IN  THE  SNOW. 

To  have  the  earth  covered  so  long  with  a  thick  coating 
of  snow,  is  to  us  in  England  quite  a  new  experience, 
and  one  which  we  have  found  difficult  to  appreciate. 
Without  doubt,  of  all  weather  aspects,  a  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  gives  the  greatest  trouble  to  gardeners,  because  it 
does  so  largely  tend  to  the  suspension  of  ordinary  forms 
of  garden  work.  Iu  such  a  case  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  provide  labour  which  is  both  useful  and  needful, 
whilst  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  any  humane  man  to  send 
his  labourers  home,  and  leave  them  to  starve  or  go  to 
the  deuce.  When  such  is  the  case,  little  matter  for 
wonder  is  it  if  men  declare  that  being  left  to  starve  in 
the  bitter  winter  weather,  they  retaliate  in  the  summer 
by  neglecting  their  work  in  busy  times,  or  in  leaving 
their  rather  hard-hearted  employer  in  the  lurch.  But 
whilst  common  humanity  commands  that  labourers 
shall  be  employed  in  hard  weather,  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  needful  work.  A 
good  deal  may  be  done  in 
clearing  away  snow  from 
roads  and  footpaths,  and 
from  all  areas  where  the 
thaw  later  on  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  inconvenience. 

It  is  always  found  that 
when  the  thaw  does  come, 
those  who  have  removed 
the  snow  aTe  relieved  from 
much  of  the  discomfort 
attending  upon  snow  water. 
Snow  should  not  be  run  on 
to  places  where  its  long 
existence  may  be  productive 
of  harm.  A  large  body  of 
snow,  enduring  long  and 
thawing  slowly,  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  cold,  and 
may  prove  injurious  to 
near  vegetation.  All  the 
same,  ample  space  can 
usually  be  found  to  which 
it  may  be  safely  carted 
from  gardens,  and  where 
its  thawing  will  not  be 
productive  of  mischief. 
Labourers  prefer  snow 
removing  to  being  idle, 
and  even  if  the  product 
is  not  absolutely  one  of 
profit,  yet  it  is  useful  in 
merely  providing  work.  It 
is  an  odd  place  where  there 
is  no  cutting  up  or  faggotting 
of  wood  to  be  done  in  bad 
weather.  Out  from  this  also 
can  usually  be  furnished 
some  Bean  rods  and  Rea 
spray,  and  perhaps  stakes  for 
Roses,  Hollyhocks,  or  other 
flowers.  Sticks  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  are  needed  for 
flowers.  These,  too,  may 
be  made  from  Apple  and 
Pear  tree,  Hazel  bush,  or 
other  trimmings,  or  from 
stout  laths,  specially  rent  thick  to  produce  tying-up 
sticks. 

It  is  of  exceeding  use  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
these  things  to  hand  in  the  summer,  and  if  there  be 
grumbling  in  hard  weather  that  men  in  making  these 
useful  things  are  kicking  their  heels  off,  at  least  some 
compensation  is  found  in  the  saving  of  time  when  busy 
in  the  summer,  because  of  the  admirable  stock  of  tying 
sticks  furnished.  Labels  specially  offer  a  capital 
means  of  finding  employment  this  hard  weather.  We 
can  buy  wood  labels  so  cheaply  ready  made,  that  too 
often  we  are  tempted  to  refrain  from  making  any  at 
home.  But  all  experience  shows  that  a  good  home¬ 
made  label  will  last  four  times  as  long  as  will  purchased 
or  shop  labels,  for  these  seem  always  to  be  made  of  old 
and  sappy  wood,  and  are  as  brittle  as  glass. 

The  making  of  good  stout  labels  in  the  winter  is 
always  profitable,  as  not  only  is  labour  well  employed, 
but  the  product  is  of  so  very  useful  a  nature,  that  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Every 
gardener  doubtless  has  specially  useful  methods  of 
employing  labour  in  hard  weather,  and  the  head  must 
be  a  poor  one  who  fails  when  thus  put  to  the  test. — A.  D. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Temperature  in  tlie  Stove. — With  the  turn 
of  the  year,  matters  will  gradually  mend  as  far  as  the 
light  is  concerned  at  least,  but  low  temperatures  and 
severe  frost  may  prevail.  During  such  extremes  it  is 
unwise  to  unduly  excite  the  occupants  of  the  stove,  as 
indeed  in  any  other  department,  by  maintaining  too 
high  a  temperature.  From  58”  to  60°  will  yet  be 
sufficient  for  some  time  to  come,  as  hard  firing  is  apt 
not  only  to  urge  the  plants  into  growth,  but  to  encourage 
tlirip  and  red-spider  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Glass-washing. — As  soon  as  the  present  spell  of 
bad  weather  gives  place  to  a  better  state  of  things,  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  the  various  glass-houses  should  be 
syringed  or  hosed,  and  then  washed  down  with  brushes, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  a  sooty  coating  has  been 
deposited  all  over  the  glass-forming  a  shading  that 
greatly  obstructs  the  light  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

Cape  Heaths. — Watering  of  these  and  other  hard- 
wooded  subjects  will  have  to  be  done  with  caution. 
Long  observation  and  experience  alone  will  enable  this 
to  be  done  properly.  One  man  only  should  do  this 
work,  so  that  he  may  study  the  individual  wants  of  the 
plants  according  as  they  are  pot-bound  and  full  of 
roots,  or  recently  re-potted.  It  should  be  done  early  in 
the  day,  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may' be  dried 
up  before  nightfall. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Those  whose  pits 
are  not  heated  will  have  to  contrive  some  other  means  of 
protecting  their  Calceolarias.  The  most  suitable  place 
is  a  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  while 
standing  on  an  ash  bottom.  This  keeps  them  cool  and 
moist.  In  the  absence  of  such  convenience,  the  next 
best  is  to  arrange  them  on  a  shelf  or  bench  near  the 
glass  at  the  cool  end  of  a  greenhouse. 

Bulbs. — Now  that  the  Christmas  festivities  arc  over, 
a  scarcity  of  flowers  will  soon  make  itself  felt.  The 
stores  of  bulbs  under  ashes  or  fibre  should  be  examined, 
and  all  that  have  made  a  good  start  removed  to  a 
forcing  pit.  If  the  leaves  are  unduly  elongated,  they 
should  gradually  be  inured  to  the  light,  and  they  will 
gradually  assume  their  normal  colour. 

Peaeh.es. — As  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house  come 
into  bloom,  syringing  must  be  stopped,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  kept  drier.  If  any  damage  is  feared  from  the 
green  or  brown-fly,  the  houses  should  be  fumigated 
two  successive  evenings,  in  order  to  keep  the  pest  in 
subjection.  Close  the  house  early  on  bright  days,  so  as 
to  economise  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible,  remembering 
always  that  sun  heat  is  preferable  to  artificial. 

Vineries. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  drop  a  little  under  the  standard 
rather  than  up  to  or  over  it  during  such  wretched 
weather  for  plant  life  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  for  some  time  pist.  A  temperature  of  53°  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  even  if  the  bunches  are  beginning  to 
show  themselves.  Allow  a  considerable  rise  by  day, 
but  particularly  with  the  aid  of  sun  heat.  Where  the 
early  house  is  thus  far  advanced,  a  second  one  should 
be  closed,  as  soon  as  the  pruning,  cleaning  and 
painting  have  been  effected. 

Figs.  — As  the  terminal  buds  break  into  growth  the 
temperature  may  be  gradually  increased,  for  the  Fig 
delights  in  heat  and  moisture.  Keep  the  glass  clean, 
for  all  the  light  that  can  be  had  will  be  necessary  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day 
if  bright,  and  damp  down  the  paths,  so  as  to  maintain 
a  humid  atmosphere.  A  temperature  of  55°  will  be 
quite  sufficient  on  severe  frosty  nights,  but  when  mild 
it  may  profitably  he  allowed  to  run  up  to  60°. 

French.  Beans. — Thin-leaved  subjects  like  French 
Beans  cannot  be  too  near  the  light.  They  must  be 
syringed  pretty  frequently  notwithstanding  the  weather, 
in  order  to  keep  down  red-spider,  to  which  they  are 
very  subject.  On  dull  days,  however,  it  would  be 
advisable  not  to  drench  them  too  severely,  especially 
in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

Sea  Kale,  Rhubarb,  &c.—  Introduce  successional 
batches  to  heat  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply,  which 
often  falls  short  just  after  Christmas.  Sea  Kale 
Pthubarb,  Asparagus,  and  such  things  are  always  in 
demand.  Since  the  turn  of  the  year  less  difficulty  will 
he  experienced  in  getting  such  things  to  start  into 
growth.  Pihubarb  will  be  much  in  request  owing  to 


the  comparative  failure  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  crop  last 
season.  Fortunate  are  they  who  secured  a  stock  of  it 
before  the  frost  and  snow  set  in.  A  stock  should 
always  be  held  in  reserve  in  a  shed  out  of  the  reach  of 
'  frost  till  wanted  for  forcing. 

Peas. — It  will  be  some  time  before  any  sowings  of 
Pc-as  may  be  made  in  the  open  border  ;  consequently, 
many  methods  will  no  doubt  be  tried  to  obtain,  or  at 
least  to  forward  a  crop  under  glass.  Those  who  have 
some  spare  frames  may  try  an  expedient  that  involves 
but  little  labour  and  less  primary  cost.  The  frames 
should  be  3  ft.  high  at  the  back  and  about  2  ft.  in  front. 
Put  in  the  bottom  some  6  ins.  of  soil,  and  sow  the  Peas 
in  lines  about  18  ins.  apart,  with  the  rows  running  north 
and  south.  American  Wonder  and  Chelsea  Gem  are 
dwarf  and  suitable.  Yentilate  freely  when  the  seedlings 
are  up  ;  stake  early,  and  mulch  between  the  lines  with 
manure.  The  crop  will  be  fit  to  gather  in  May. 

Potatos. — Earth  up  the  early  crops  as  they  become 
fit,  and  make  fresh  beds  to  succeed  the  early  ones 
according  to  the  quantity  required.  Yentilate  very 
carefully  during  severe  weather,  but  do  not  steam  the 
plants  by  keeping  them  too  close.  Allow  all  the  light 
possible  to  the  plants. 

- - 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN 

AMERICA. 

Every  year  seems  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  this 
glorious  autumn  flower,  and  the  progress  onwards  seems 
to  run  much  on  the  same  lines  with  us  as  with  you. 
There  is  here  a  growing  neglect  of  the  plant  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the 
development  of  blooms — the  larger  the  better.  The 
evident  impression  everywhere  is  that  a  large,  carefully 
dressed  bloom  is  evidence  of  the  highest  cultural  skill, 
but  this  I  deny,  believing  that  more  skill  is  required 
to  grow  a  handsome  specimen.  The  last  exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums  I  saw  in  England  was  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hill  some  ten  years  ago,  and  there 
specimen  blooms  formed  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the 
exhibition.  At  our  shows  in  Boston  competition  was 
very  keen  amongst  flowers,  but  amongst  plants  In 
several  classes  there  was  no  competition  at  all,  and  in 
some  no  entries.  A  few  years  ago  things  were  just  the 
other  way  From  the  gardening  papers  I  learn  that 
very  much  the  same  change  has  taken  place  with  you. 

In  a  recent  review  in  The  Gardening  World  I 
regret  to  read  that  many  of  the  old  varieties,  such  as 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Jardin  des  Plantes,  are 
disappearing.  They  are  evidently  being  discarded  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  size  of  their  flowers. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  that 
varieties  which  develop  immense  flowers  are  mostly 
useless  for  specimen  plants.  Many  people,  and  some 
who  should  know  better,  imagine  when  they  see 
immense  blooms  at  the  exhibitions  that  by  growing 
that  variety  the  succeeding  season  they  are  going  to 
have  just  as  good.  A  lady  came  to  see  our  plants 
one  day  lately,  and  asked  particularly  to  see  a  variety 
called  Pelican.  “Why,”  she  exclaimed,  “  how  small 
those  flowers  are  ;  1  saw  in  Boston  some  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  those,  and,  oh,  so  beautifully  twisted  ia  the 
centre  !  ” 

It  is  distressing,  too,  to  notice  the  neglect  of  the 
incurved  show  section.  The  robust  constitution  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  almost  infinite  variety,  is  all  against 
the  incurved  in  popular  favour.  Were  it  not  for  a  few 
old  growers,  and  the  conditions  of  a  valuable  prize 
offered  by  a  Boston  gentleman  (who  has  created  a  fund 
to  sustain  it),  the  incurved  and  Anemone-flowered 
would  find  very  few  cultivators.  The  ease  with  which 
new  varieties,  mostly  Japanese,  are  raised,  and  the 
tendency  to  keep  and  name  many  that  are  worthless, 
are  going  to  give  us  much  trouble.  The  Society  of 
American  Florists  ought  to  have  a  committee  on  flowers, 
to  pass  an  opinion  on  all  new  varieties.  It  is,  however, 
a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  as  the  territory  to  he 
covered  is  very  large  ;  still,  time  may  be  relied  upon 
to  clear  out  the  poor  varieties.  The  difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  in  getting  varieties,  raised  by  different  glowers, 
which  are  almost,  if  not  precisely  similar,  under  different 
names. 

The  finest  blooms  are  here  grown  wholly  under  glass. 
We  have  so  many  insects  to  contend  with  that  it 
would  he  hazardous  to  grow  a  batch  of  plants  outdoors 
for  single  or  specimen  blooms.  Cuttings  are  struck 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  grown  on  benches,  planted 
about  6  ins.  apart,  allowing  only  one  stem  and  one  bud 
to  develop. 

Last  year  I  pollinated  a  yellow,  dwarf-growing 
variety  named  Mrs.  Henzy  with  pollen  from  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  (which,  by  the  way,  does  not  produce 


pollen  very  freely),  and  vice-  cersd.  The  result  was  two 
poor  white  flowers  from  the  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  seed, 
and  a  number  of  yellows  (only  one  kept)  from  Mrs. 
Henzy.  The  one  yellow  seedling  that  was  saved 
showed  a  tendency  to  develop  hairs  in  the  same  way  as 
the  pollen  parent.  It  is  besides  of  excellent  habit, 
and  what  may  he  termed  an  incurved  Japanese,  very 
dwarf  (18  ins.),  not  requiring  any  stakes,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  late,  being  very  good  now,  December  7th. 
I  managed  to  get  a  little  pollen  from  it  and  used  it  on 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  with  the  hope  of  good  results. 

Yiolet  Kose,  of  recent  introduction,  has  sported  quite 
distinctly  hairy  this  season.  The  pollen  of  this  too 
I  have  used  as  also  of  one  named  Gladiator,  which 
showed  a  tendency  to  bear  hairs.  I  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a  late-flowering  plant  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
to  operate  upon,  and  have  used  it  both  as  a  pollen  and 
seed-bearing  parent.  As  I  carefully  marked  the  blooms 
(only  a  few  on  each  plant)  I  shall  be  able  to  note  the 
results  pretty  accurately. — T.  D.  Hatfield ,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


The  Cutler  Testimonial. 

The  occasion  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cutler  for  the 
fifty-first  time  as  secretary  of  the  Gardeners’  Boyal 
Benevolent  Institution  affords  a  fitting  and  appropriate 
opportunity  to  the  gardeners  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom 
to  give  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
splendid  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  of  our  craft  for  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  prejudice  which  at  one  time  existed 
among  gardeners  against  subscribing  to  this  excellent 
charity  has  now  happily  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Let  me  then  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  my  brother 
gardeners  to  show  their  appreciation  of  our  old  and 
faithful  servant’s  successful  services,  by  contributing  as 
their  means  will  allow  to  the  testimonial  now  being 
raised  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  re-election  on 
January  loth. — Owen  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Chats- 
worth,  26th  Dec.,  1890. 

The  Young  Men. 

Your  correspondent,  “Father  Christmas,”  on  p.  265, 
has  struck  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  in  all  that  he  says  as  regards  the  self-improve¬ 
ment  of  young  men  in  the  bothy  during  the  long  winter 
nights.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is  such  competition 
in  gardening,  as  in  all  other  professions,  the  learner 
must  “  be  up  and  doing.”  About  a  month  ago  the 
young  men  in  the  bothy  here  formed  a  young  gardeners’ 
improvement  society,  and  a  good  programme  was  drawn 
up  for  the  season.  At  each  meeting  one  of  the  members 
gives  a  reading  of  a  humorous  or  generally  entertaining 
character,  and  another  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of 
some  particular  plant  or  plants  as  the  case  may  be. 
Papers  have  already  been  read  on  the  Eucharis  and  the 
Grape  Yine,  and  others  will  follow  in  due  course.  The 
papers  are  freely  discussed  and  criticised,  even  to 
the  composition  and  pronunciation.  Two  or  three  of 
the  men  have  also  commenced  drawing  (another  very 
useful  acquirement),  improving  their  writing,  singing, 
and  practising  on  the  violin,  flute,  &c.,  all  of  which 
tend  to  make  the  long  evenings  pleasant  as  well  as 
instructive.  I  must  say  that  I  enjoy  the  meetings  in 
the  bothy  immensely,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  head 
gardeners  (I  know  many  who  do  so)  would  go  more 
amongst  their  assistants,  seasonably  advising  and  en¬ 
couraging  them,  there  would  be  fewer  young  gardeners 
finding  their  way  to  public-houses.  —  J.  Jeffrey, 
Caversham  Park,  Beading. 

Aphelandra  Chamissoniana. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  and  the  bracts  constitute 
the  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  feature  of  the 
plant,  whereas  others  are  notable  for  their  finely  varie¬ 
gated  foliage.  It  would  seem  that  the  foliage  of  this 
plant  has  sometimes  a  silvery  white  band  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib,  and  other  markings.  They  are,  more¬ 
over,  entire  at  the  margin,  whereas  the  large  bracts  are 
conspicuously  spiny-serrate.  The  latter  are  mostly  of 
a  bright  yellow,  but  the  lowermost  ones,  and  the  points 
of  others  immediately  above  them  are  green.  The 
whole  are  arranged  in  four  compact  rows,  hearing  the 
flowers  in  their  axils.  The  corolla  is  curved  in  the 
lower  part,  with  a  wide-spreading  mouth,  and  yellow, 
or  the  lamina  is  slightly  tinted  with  green  in  the 
youag  state.  The  plant  is  therefore  very  distinct 
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from  the  more  widely  cultivated  A.  aurantiaca,  A. 
fascinator,  and  their  varieties.  In  common  with  those 
it  resists  fog  remarkably  well,  as  its  behaviour  during 
the  month  of  December  amply  testified. 

Destroying  Moss  on  Lawns. 

An  old  gardener  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  destroy 
moss  on  his  lawn  by  applying  soot.  The  subsoil  was 
somewhat  retentive,  and  by  way  of  experimenting  he 
applied  lime  to  some  parts,  to  others  good  soil,  to 
others  well-decomposed  manure,  and  to  others  soot,  all 
of  which  he  found  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
obnoxious  intruder,  but  none  so  effectually  as  soot  ; 
and  he  found  it  not  only  the  best,  but  it  was  attended 
with  the  least  trouble  and  expense.  Soot  he  found  to 
kill  every  particle  of  moss,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied 
its  place  with  a  beautiful  herbage  of  luxurious  growth, 
dark  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  quality. — It.  I). 

Phylica  ericoides. 

There  are  something  like  sixty-five  species  in  this 
genus,  mostly  natives  of  South  Africa.  Many  of  them, 
including  that  under  notice,  have  a  bushy  and  Heath¬ 
like  habit  quite  unlike  the  species  of  Ceanothus  and 
Rhamnus,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted.  The 
leaves  of  P.  ericoides  are  linear-lanceolate,  revolute  at 
the  margins,  deep  green  above,  and  white  with 
tomentum  underneath.  The  bush  grows  from  1  ft.  to 
3  ft.  in  height,  but  flowers  very  freely  while  yet  in 
a  small  state,  and  the  small  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal,  and  axillary  sub-umbellate  heads.  The 
flowers  appear  white,  owing  to  the  dense  felt  of  white 
tomentum  with  which  the  outer  surface  is  furnished. 
The  petals,  as  indeed  the  whole  flower,  is  very  small, 
consequently  the  interior  is  scarcely  discernible.  In 
the  aggregate,  however,  they  are  pretty,  and  the  plant 
is  therefore  useful  for  associating  with  Heaths  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  as  the  temperature  necessary 
for  the  one  also  suits  that  of  the  other. 

Pear,  Josephine  de  Malines. 

When  at  its  best  the  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  above  the 
medium  size,  but  on  old  trees  it  is  more  often  of 
medium  or  small  size,  short,  and  top-shaped.  The 
skin  is  of  a  light  green,  or  when  well  ripened  under 
clear  skies  it  is  yellow,  tinted  with  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  with  red  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  tinted  with  red,  and  when  thoroughly 
matured  is  juicy,  melting  and  sugary,  with  a  delicious 
and  agreeable  flavour.  It  does  not,  however,  always 
ripen  in  certain  localities  or  gardens.  In  such  cases 
successful  results  have  been  obtained  by  placing  them 
over  the  hot- water  pipes  for  a  few  days,  or  even  a  week, 
to  stimulate  or  hasten  their  maturity.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy  and  bears  well,  as  the  old  trees  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick 
testify,  for  they  bear  a  fair  crop  even  in  bad  seasons. 
The  fruitripens  about  Christmas,  and  keeps  sound  till  May 

iEchmea  fasciata. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  of  a  dull  mealy  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  banded  transversely  with  grey  scales 
beneath,  serrated  with  black  spiny  teeth  on  the  margin, 
and  arranged  in  a  vasiform  tuft  of  medium  size.  The 
plant  flowers  regularly  when  grown  under  favourable 
conditions,  so  that  the  suckers  may  attain  suitable 
size  in  a  given  space  of  time.  When  in  bloom  it 
remains  in  an  ornamental  condition  for  many  weeks. 
The  bracts  are  the  most  durable,  and  are  densely 
arranged  in  a  rosette,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
inflorescence  forming  a  short  pyramid  in  the  centre. 
They  are  of  a  soft  rosy  pink,  the  colour  being  consider¬ 
ably  toned  down  by  a  coating  of  white  tomentum. 
The  calyx  is  also  pink,  and  the  petals  are  blue  fading 
to  red.  The  flowers,  however,  on  the  whole  are  small, 
and  the  dense  rosette  and  pyramid  or  cone  of  bracts 
therefore  constitute  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the 
plant.  The  plant  might  be  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  it  is  at  present  for  decorative  purposes. 

Acrostichum  aureum. 

The  species  of  Acrostichum  are  numerous,  mostly 
inhabiting  tropical  countries,  but  few  of  them  are  in 
cultivation.  There  is  a  great  range  of  variation 
amongst  them,  some  being  adapted  for  hanging  baskets, 
others  for  Wardian  cases,  and  a  third  set  for  pot  culture 
in  the  stove.  A.  aureum  is  sub-aquatic  in  its  nature 
and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  Naturally,  as  might 
be  supposed,  it  varies  considerably  in  such  wide  locali¬ 
ties,  and  under  favourable  conditions  attains  wonderful 
proportions,  the  fronds  varying  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 


length,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  width.  The  fronds 
are  pinnate,  with  oblong  pinnae  that  vary  from  3  ins.  to 
1  ft.  in  length,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  except  where  the 
under  side  of  the  fertile  pinnae  show  themselves.  The 
sori  are  dark  brown,  and  cover  the  whole  under-surface 
of  the  fertile  pinnre,  adding  considerably  to  the  noble 
appearance  of  the  plant.  This  species  constitutes  the 
type  of  the  genus,  which  now  includes  a  number  of 
other  genera  of  different  authors. 

Carex  tristachya. 

Such  is  the  name  of  the  species  of  Carex  that  has  come 
largely  into  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes  during 
the  last  few  years.  There  is  a  green  and  a  variegated 
form,  the  latter  of  which  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate  about  two  years  ago.  Apparently  it  flowers 
but  sparingly,  at  least  under  cultivation,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  green  form  grows  very  vigorously. 
It  is  notable  for  its  densely  tufted  habit,  numerous 
dark  green,  narrowly  linear  leaves,  and  its  suitability 
for  using  in  groups  and  arrangements  of  plants  for 
decorative  as  well  as  exhibition  purposes,  in  the  same 
way  as  Isolepis  or  Panicum.  The  leaves  are,  however, 
more  ascending  than  in  either  of  those  plants,  so  that 
Carex  tristachya  may  be  used  more  in  the  interior 
of  the  group  than  the  other  subjects  named,  which 
are  best  adapted  for  the  margin  of  groups,  and  the 
front  of  the  staging.  The  variegated  form  when  well 
grown  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  less  vigorous  and  weaker 
in  constitution  than  the  green  or  typical  form.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  white  or  creamy  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  leaf. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 
The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  this  association  was  held 
recen  tly  at  the  Eagle  Restaurant,  Castle  Street,  and  pro  ved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  gatherings  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  The  company 
numbered  up  wards  of  1 20.  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  R.  W .  Ker,  T.  Davies,  H. 
Middlehurst,  P.  Harbordt,  T.  White  (chairman  of  the 
association),  and  T.  Powell  (vice-chairman).  After  the 
loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  proposed  “The  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association,”  congratulating  the  members 
upon  the  fact  that,  as  regarded  finances,  this  year  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  they  had  experienced. 
He  mentioned  that  the  receipts  at  the  recent  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  equalled  the  expenditure,  a  gratifying 
result  which  had  never  before  been  achieved.  Mr. 
White,  in  responding,  remarked  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  some  of  the  old  members  of  the  committee 
left  them,  but  the  newly-constituted  committee  had 
worked  hard,  with  the  happy  result  that  both  shows 
had  proved  most  successful.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  be  unanimous,  that  those  who  had  separated 
from  the  committee  would  join  them  again,  as  they 
were  valuable,  practical  members  of  the  association. 
The  chairman  gave  “The  Horticultural  Trade,”  to 
which  Mr.  T.  Davies  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  responded. 
The  latter  gentleman  made  an  important  suggestion, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers,  who 
was  one  of  the  best-known  merchants  on  ’Change, 
might  still  further  benefit  the  association  by  inducing 
his  business  friends  to  present  a  “  Cotton  Brokers’ 
Challenge  Cup”  in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
show.  He  was  sure  that  if  Mr.  Rogers  took  the  matter 
up  it  would  be  successfully  accomplished.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  cotton  brokers,  he  mentioned  that  his 
firm  had  decided  to  present  a  silver  challenge  cup  and 
ten  guineas  each  year  until  the  cup  was  finally  won. 
In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  which  was  heartily 
received,  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers  promised  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  consideration,  and  see  what  could  he 
done. 

How  London  Lives. 

In  a  useful  little  book  bearing  this  title,  and  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  author,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gordon,  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  how  five  millions  of  people  are  supplied 
with  food,  how  the  streets  are  lighted  and  cleansed, 
and  protected,  how  our  hospitals  are  managed,  and  many 
other  things  ordered  for  the  common  weal.  Of  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  vegetables  required  to  feed  the  vast  population, 
some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  following  summary: — 
Potatos  for  the  whole  of  London,  400,000  tons, 
being  about  £  lb.  per  head  per  day  ;  Cabbages,  of  all 
descriptions,  110,000  tons  ;  Turnips,  60,000  tons  ; 
Onions,  50,000  tons  ;  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli,  30,000 
tons;  Brussels  Sprouts,  15,000  tons;  Carrots  and 
Parsnips  together,  about  the  same  ;  green  Peas,  20,000 
tons  (the  Great  Eastern  alone  brings  in  over  4,000  tons)  ; 


Beans,  13,000  tons  ;  Lettuces,  2,000  tons  ;  Vegetable 
Marrows,  2,000  tons;  Cucumbers,  300  tons;  200,000 
Gherkins  have  been  cut  in  one  morning  by  one  gardener; 
Rhubarb,  900  tons  ;  Celery,  800  tons  ;  Asparagus,  300 
tons  ;  Radishes,  200  tons  ;  Turnip  tops,  Herbs,  and 
other  unspecified  items,  say  500  tons  ;  which  amounts, 
duly  cast  up  and  divided,  yield  an  average  of  about 
6  ozs.  per  day  of  green  vegetables  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolis.  Give  them  each  another  ounce,  and 
you  would  require  another  50,000  tons  ! 

A  Novel  Christmas  Tree. 

In  Paris  the  traditional  Fir  Christmas  Tree  has  been 
discarded  in  favour  of  the  odorous  Spanish  Furze-bush 
covered  with  golden  blossoms  and  placed  in  a  big 
earthenware  jar.  The  candles  attached  to  the  branches 
by  large  bands  of  silver  ribbon  were  pale  pink  and 
yellow,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  novel  and  dainty 
Christmas  Tree  was  a  nest  of  silver,  where  hoveTed 
two  white  doves,  each  holding  a  sprig  of  Holly  in  its 
beak.  On  the  top  branch  glittered  a  bright  electric 
star.  But  what  is  the  odorous  Spanish  Furze-bush 
which  apparently  flowers  at  Christmas  ? 

- O-E*-* - 

FORCING  AND  HEATING  IN 

THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Judging  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  forcing  of  fruits,  such 
as  Peaches  and  Grapes,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  although  the  practice  never  came  into  general 
use.  The  writer,  however,  complained  or  ridiculed  the 
practice  because  the  Peaches  so  grown  lacked  colour. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  that  talc 
was  the  material  used  as  glass,  while  we  with  the  aid 
of  modern  science  have  a  difficulty  sometimes  in  getting 
Peaches  to  assume  the  proper  hue  when  grown  under 
real  glass.  The  Romans  called  talc  Lapis  specularis  ; 
their  stoves  were  specularia,  and  the  glazier  was 
specularius.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  specularia 
also  applied  to  the  windows  of  dwelling  houses.  From 
the  description  of  the  Latin  poet  it  is  believed  that 
Grapes  were  not  actually  forced  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
use  the  term,  but  rather  that  the  first  crop  of  flowers  on 
the  Vines  were  destroyed  with  a  view  to  make  them 
produce  a  second.  The  stoves  or  hothouses  with  their 
talc  windows  were  then  serviceable  in  protecting  Vines 
while  they  matured  a  crop  late  in  the  autumn  ;  so  that 
it  was  really  a  case  of  retarding.  Tiberius  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  Cucumbers  all  the  year  round  from  his  hot¬ 
houses.  The  Cucumbers  were  grown  in  boxes,  wheeled 
out  of  doors  during  fine  weather,  and  brought  indoors 
at  night  and  during  bad  weather.  Further,  the 
Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  heating 
by  means  of  flues,  for  the  dwelling  houses  in  all  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country  were  heated  in  that  way. 
This  is  also  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman 
dwelling  houses  in  this  country. 

Hot-houses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much,  if  at 
all,  in  use  in  Britain  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  ;  but  heating  in  one  form  or  other  became  very 
common  by  the  middle  of  it.  So  much  progress  had 
been  made  by  that  time  that  heating  by  hot-water 
piping  seems  to  have  been  foreshadowed,  for  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January, 
1755,  advocating  the  heating  of  Melon  frames  by  steam 
in  metal  pipes. 

The  science  of  heating  by  fermenting  materials,  and 
by  flues  or  both  combined,  had  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  by  this  time  ;  for  Philip  Miller,  in 
1759,  said  that-  the  skill  of  making  hot-beds  was  better 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  subjects 
they  forced  on  these  beds  were  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Asparagus,  and  plants  for  salading.  Horse  dung, 
mixed  with  long  litter  and  sea-coal  ashes,  and  fer¬ 
mented,  were  considered  the  best  materials  for  making 
hot-beds.  All  were  shaken  lightly  together  in  a  heap 
and  allowed  to  lie  six  or  seven  days,  after  which  the 
whole  heap  was  shaken  up  afresh  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  five  or  six  days  longer.  A  pit  was  dug  in 
the  ground  1  ft.  to  1|  ft.  deep  in  dry  soil,  and  the 
manure  wheeled  into  this  and  spread  equally,  then 
trodden  down  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  cow  dung  to 
prevent  burning  of  the  roots  of  plants  should  the  heat 
be  violent.  To  further  guard  against  injury,  the  frame 
was  placed  over  the  bed,  but  no  soil  was  put  on  till  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.  If  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
were  to  be  planted,  a  hill  of  soil  was  placed  on  the  hot¬ 
bed  as  soon  as  it  was  made  up.  Fresh  manure  was 
afterwards  added  to  the  outside  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  inside  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  declined. 
The  increased  heat  of  the  sun  towards  spring  rendered 
the  addition  of  fresh  manure  less  necessary  ;  but  if  the 
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weatlier  continued  cold  and  unpropitious,  linings  of 
new-mown  grass  were  added  from  the  beginning  of  May 
onwards. 

For  the  culture  of  exotic  plants  such  as  Pine  Apples, 
tanner’s  baik  was  reckoned  more  serviceable,  because 
the  fermentation  was  less  violent  and  more  durable. 

A  trench  was  taken  out  of  the  ground  11  It.  to  12  ft. 
long,  by  6  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep.  This  was  filled  with 
tan  taken  fresh  from  the  tanners’  vat,  and  left  loose, 
because  treadiDg  would  have  interfered  with  its  proper 
fermentation.  The  water  was  also  well  drained  from  it, 
and  pits  were  never  dug  out  in  wet  ground,  otherwise 
the  bark  would  not  ferment  if  wet.  This  practice  was, 
no  doubt,  the  origin  of  our  word  pit,  as  distinguished 
from  a  frame  set  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  After  ten 
or  fourteen  days  the  pots  of  plants  intended  to  be 
grown  there  rvere  plunged  in  the  tan,  and  the  heat 
would  be  maintained  at  the  required  degree  for  two  or 
three  months,  after  which  a  load  or  two  of  fresh  tan 
was  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  up  together  afresh. 
The  heat  would  then  last  for  two  or  three  months  longer. 

If  Pine  Apples  were  intended  to  be  grown,  a  frame, 

3  ft.  high  at  the  back  and  15  ins.  in  front,  was  set 
over  the  bed.  Large  or  fruiting  plants  were  placed  at 
the  top,  and  the  suckers  or  small  plants  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  frame.  For  seeds  and  small  plants  it  was 
only  necessary  that  the  frame  should  be  14  ins.  high  at 
the  back,  and  7  ins.  in  front.  This  was  the  kind  most 
in  use  in  kitchen  gardens.  Three-light  frames  were 
considered  the  most  useful,  and  two-light  frames  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Large  frames  were  made  to 
be  taken  asunder  at  the  corners  when  they  were  to 
be  removed  or  shifted  on  to  other  beds.  In  such  pits 
the  gardeners  of  those  days  fruited  Pines  better  than 
hose  grown  in  their  native  country,  except  they  were 
under  the  care  of  a  good  gardener. 

- - 

RENOVATING  ORCHARDS. 

(  Continued  from  p.  270.  ) 

The  quickest  method  of  storing  food  in  the  earth  for 
immediate  appropriation  is  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure,  such  as  the  drainage  from  stables  and  manure 
heaps,  or  the  contents  of  cesspools— sewage.  After 
much  experience,  I  am  justified  in  recommending  the 
application  of  liquid  manure  to  debilitated  fruit  trees 
in  the  winter,  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  It 
may  be  applied  usefully  in  the  summer  also  if  the  soil 
is  moist,  not  on  the  surface  only,  but  3  ft.  or  more 
below  it,  otherwise  a  minimum  of  benefit  will  accrue 
from  a  maximum  outlay  in  material  and  labour.  On 
this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  what  I 
wrote  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Those  who  have  read  it,  I  ask  to  read 
it  again,  and  find  all  the  fault  they  can  with  it.  They 
had  better  do  this  before  making  full  trials  of  the 
method  indicated,  because  they  will  not  have  such  a 
good  chance  afterwards.  Here  is  the  article  that  was 
founded  on  long  practice.  The  simple  plan  advocated 
has  since  been  tried  by  others,  and  not  found 
wanting  : — 

“Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  said  he  failed  to  see, 
how  liquid  manure  given  to  fruit  trees  in  the  winter 
could  be  of  any  benefit,  as  the  roots  were  then  in  a 
dormant  state.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  in  a 
dormant  state  after  the  leaves  fall  though  they  do  not 
imbibe  nutriment  from  the  soil  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  in  summer  ;  and  in  the  second  place 
they  do  not  imbibe  what  they  need  either  in  summer 
or  at  any  other  time  when  the  food  for  which  they  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  is  not  in  the  soil.  That  is  the 
condition  of  thousands  of  trees  in  summer  and  winter. 
They  have  been  planted  for  years  or  generations,  and 
manure  may  or  may  not  have  been  placed  round  their 
stems  from  time  to  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  roots 
have  deprived  the  soil  of  all  that  was  good  for  the  trees, 
and  gone  further  and  deeper  in  search  of  more — seeking, 
but  finding  not  that  which  is  necessary  for  their 
sustenance.  They  have  lived  but  not  prospered,  and 
never  can  prosper  until  the  impoverished  food  store 
(the  earth)  is  replenished — supplied  with  matter  which 
is  essential  to  their  health. 

“LTnquestionably  this  may  be  given  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  summer  if  obstacles  do  not  forbid  its  application 
then,  and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  so  quickly  effective 
as  in  a  liquid  state.  At  no  period  are  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  so  active  as  early  in  September,  and 
at  no  period  can  so  much  nutriment  be  imbibed  from 
the  soil  in  a  given  time  when  the  earth  is  in  a  fit  state 
for  its  reception.  It  is  not  in  a  fit  state  when  it  is  dry, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  of 
liquid  manure  that  can  be  procured  does  immeasurably 
less  good  applied  in  summer,  when  the  soil,  in  which 


the  roots  are  situated  or  trying  to  move,  is  dry,  than  in 
winter,  when  it  is  moist — not  waterlogged,  but  moist 
enough  for  absorption,  while  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
mitting  of  free  percolation,  for  where  water  passes 
through  the  soil  air  follows,  and  there  can  then  be  no 
stagnation.  The  earth,  then,  to  be  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  reception  of  liquid  manure,  must  be  moist,  yet 
sufficiently  drained  naturally  or  artificially. 

“During  the  summer  months  the  earth  may  appear 
moist,  and  is  moist,  it  may  be,  to  a  foot  or  so  in  depth, 
even  under  and  near  long  planted,  large,  yet  enfeebled 
trees  ;  but  below  the  moist  layer  in  which  there  are  few 
or  no  roots,  we  find  on  digging  that  the  earth  is  as  dry 
as  powder,  and  it  is  in  this  dry  under  stratum  that  the 
chief  of  the  roots  are  established.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  moistened  with  clear  water,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  following  with  liquid  manure.  But  it  is  often 
most  difficult,  and  may  be  impracticable,  to  make  the 
impoverished  soil  moist  during  the  summer  season  of 
the  year,  in  which  the  roots  of  starving  trees  are  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and  beyond  question  the  autumn  rains  and 
winter  snows  do  the  important  work  more  effectively 
and  cost  nothing.  Then  is  the  time  to  empty  cesspools 
and  pour  the  contents  into  the  ground  ;  of  course,  when 
the  surface  is  moderately  dry.  At  that  season  of  the 
year  the  liquid  can  be  given  of  twice  the  strength  it 
would  be  safe  to  apply  it  when  the  roots  are  in  an 
active  state  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy,  I  suspect,  to  give 
it  too  strong  in  winter.  Some  of  the  virtues  may  pass 
away,  but  the  bulk  will  be  retained  by  the  moist  soil, 
and  be  imbibed  by  the  roots  to  the  certain  benefit  of 
the  trees. 

“  I  have  used  thousands  of  gallons  of  the  contents  of 
cesspools  that  could  only  be  emptied  in  winter,  with 
the  most  striking  benefit  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  which  only  needed  sustenance  to  render  them 
bearers  of  excellent  fruit.  As  I  gained  courage  from 
experience,  the  liquid  was  less  and  less  diluted,  and  the 
stronger  it  was,  the  more  marked  was  the  effect  bene¬ 
ficially  on  the  trees.  If  the  soil  is  moist  in  summer, 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  fruit 
trees  that  obviously  need  support ;  but  the  very  strong 
may  need  to  be  somewhat  diluted.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  applying  it  to  dry  soil,  as  it  drains  down, 
leaving  little  of  its  virtues  behind,  and  may  in  passing 
do  injury  to  some  of  the  roots  ;  but  apart  from  that, 
the  practice  is  wasteful,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided. 

“When  travelling  in  Lincolnshire  in  August  last  year 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  a  clergyman,  who  is 
also  an  ardent  gardener.  I  had  known  the  old  espalier 
and  other  trees  in  his  garden  for  years.  Many  of  them 
had  the  appearance  of  being  worn  out,  and  most  persons 
of  an  improving  turn  of  mind,  with  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  ideas,  would  have  destroyed  the  old  trees 
and  planted  young.  Some  were  planted,  but  the  old 
were  retained  and  nourished.  I  was  somewhat  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  the  change  they  had  undergone  since  the 
previous  year,  thick  deep  green  leaves  in  place  of  the 
pale  and  thin  ;  stout,  short-jointed,  well-fed  wood  in 
place  of  the  weak  ;  large  fruit  in  place  of  the  small ; 
clean  and  rosy  in  place  of  the  speckled  and  sickly  hued. 
This  rapid  renovation  had  been  effected  by  liquid 
manure  given  strong  and  plentifully  in  the  winter. 

“  I  had  exactly  similar  experience  in  years  gone  by, 
and  in  the  same  village.  Whether  the  vicar  came  to 
hear  of  this  I  know  not,  or  whether  he  remembered 
something  he  had  read  on  the  subject,  or  whether  it 
was  a  question  of  wasting  the  sewage  or  not,  and  so  he 
ventured  to  try  it  on  the  old  trees,  not  minding  much 
if  he  killed  them,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  the  fact 
remains  he  did  pour  the  strong  stuff  into  the  ground 
when  it  was  naturally  wet  in  winter  and  the  trees 
leafless  ;  then  when  the  spring  came  and  the  summer 
advanced,  the  sturdy  shoots  and  thick  dark  leaves,  the 
bold  buds,  and  good  fruit  told  plainly  that  the  food  in 
solution  given  in  winter,  when  the  trees  were  resting, 
was  not  lost,  but  retained  and  appropriated.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  enfeebled  trees  have  been  improved 
so  quickly,  decidedly  and  cheaply. 

“  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  some  cesspools  on  the 
premises  of  a  gentleman  could  only  be  emptied  in  the 
winter.  The  contents  were  applied  to  old  trees  in  an 
orchard,  completely  saturating  the  ground,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  effect  of  the  application.  It  was 
then  used  in  the  garden,  being  given  to  trees  of  various 
kinds  near  the  walls  and  in  the  open  that  appeared  to 
need  extra  support,  also  to  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Strawberry  beds,  and  Raspberry  plantations,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ;  indeed  for  seven  years  they  had 
no  manure  beyond  the  sewage,  and  this  was  only  given 
in  winter.  The  owner  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
all  else  who  knew  them,  were  satisfied  that  they 


became  much  more  healthy  and  grew  far  better  crops  of 
fruit  after  being  thus  treated  than  they  had  ever  done 
before,  and  canker  wounds  healed  freely  in  some 
apparently  worn-out  Apple  trees  that  were  invigorated 
in  the  manner  described.  To  be  effectual  the  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  thorough,  surface  dribbling  being  of 
little  use.” 

It  maybe  thought,  and  isthought  by  some  cultivators, 
that  liquid  manure  supplied  in  winter  passes  through  the 
soil  into  the  drains.  This  is  not  so  when  the  soil  is  moist 
and  not  too  sandy  for  fruit  trees.  The  liquid  is  not  lost, 
but  filtered,  that  which  is  least  wanted,  then,  almost 
pure  water,  passing  away,  that  which  is  most  wanted — 
the  virtues  of  the  liquid — being  retained  for  the  support 
of  the  trees.  This  anyone  can  prove  by  experimenting 
with  a  large  flower  pot  full  of  moderately  firm  moist  soil. 

In  order  to  aid  the  penetration  of  the  liquid  quite 
down  to  the  roots  of  trees,  holes  made  with  a  crowbar 
are  useful,  particularly  on  sloping  ground,  filling  them 
over  and  over  again.  These  food  receptacles  should  not 
be  close  to  the  stem  only,  for  the  most  active-feeding 
roots  are  at  a  distance  from  it  about  equal  to  the  spread 
of  the  branches.  The  deeper  and  wider  and  more 
numerous  these  conduits  are  the  better,  especially  when 
they  are  afterwards  filled,  as  they  should  be,  with  a 
rich  compost  rammed  firmly.  A  mixture  of  loam,  wood 
ashes,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  well  incorporating 
with  each  bushel,  3  or  4  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  used  in  the  manner  suggested,  will  soon  be  taken 
possession  of  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  the  trees 
will  be  improved  accordingly.  I  have  seen  some 
striking  results  follow  that  practice  in  the  renovation 
of  both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  on  grass. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- -WE-e- - - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CARROTS. 

Success  in  the  culture  of  these  useful  roots  is  probably 
dependent  more  on  the  description  of  the  soil  to  which 
the  seed  is  committed  than  to  the  skill  or  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivator.  In  many  districts  of  the 
country,  notably  the  highlands,  where  the  soil  consists 
almost  entirely  of  bog-peat  of  a  good  average  depth, 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  raise  heavy  crops 
of  fine  Carrots  annually.  In  the  midst  of  a  season  such 
as  the  present,  when  the  general  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop  is  so  widely  felt,  I  recall  to  mind  an  interesting 
and  opportune  article  which  appeared  in  a  gardening 
journal,  in  November,  1872,  on  the  Carrot  as  a  valuable 
food  product,  when  the  country  was  threatened  with 
something  like  a  Potato  famine. 

The  writer,  Mr.  ~\V.  Thomson,  of  the  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yard,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  pointed  to  the  vast 
extent  of  waste  land,  more  particularly  marshy  bogs 
throughout  the  country,  which,  if  reclaimed  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  be  capable  of  producing  an  abundant 
supply  of  Carrots,  the  soil  being  specially  suited  to 
their  culture.  My  then  personal  experience  in  the 
county  to  which  his  remarks  more  especially  referred 
enabled  me  to  fully  endorse  his  paper.  I  have  very 
gratifying  recollections  of  the  large  crops  of  fine 
vegetables— notably  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots— 
that  were  produced  from  a  kitchen  garden,  the  site  of 
which  had  been  formerly  a  veritable  quagmire,  but 
which  contained  excellent  soil  for  the  culture  of  many 
other  garden  products. 

In  gardens  with  soil  less  suitable  for  Carrots  we  have 
had  good  crops,  and  also  some  failures  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  deal  of  extra  labour  was  connected 
with  their  cultivation.  Dry  soot,  as  well  as  solutions 
of  paraffin,  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  have  been 
tried  in  different  seasons,  but  unsuccessfully.  Mixing 
the  seed  freely  with  sulphur  is  a  practice  sometimes 
adopted,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  some  very  cleaD, 
handsome  samples  of  the  intermediate  variety  that 
were  first  in  several  classes  at  a  village  show,  the  seed 
of  which  had  been  treated  as  above.  They  were  grown 
by  a  railway  pointsman  on  heavy  land  by  the  side  of 
the  line,  The  best  remedy,  however,  that  we  have 
found  as  a  preventive  of  worming,  in  conjunction  with 
trenching  the  ground,  is  burnt  earth  placed  thickly  in 
the  drills  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  Following  such 
treatment,  we  have  secured  good,  clean  crops  in  both 
dry  and  wet  seasons  from  land  which  rarely  had 
produced  more  than  a  scant  supply  of  the  Early  Horn. 

Seaweed,  which,  by  the  way,  is  also  splendid 
material  for  the  winter  dressing  of  Asparagus  plantations, 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  wherever  it  is  within 
reasonable  carting  distance,  as  there  is  no  manure 
more  suitable  for  the  production  of  large  crops  of 
Carrots.  Quite  the  finest  crop  I  ever  saw  was  lifted 
from  a  quarter  that  was  prepared  for  Asparagus. 
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The  ground  was  trenched  about  3  ft.  deep,  and 
seaweed,  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
manure,  freely  incorporated  with  the  soil — bog  peat — as 
the  work  proceeded. 

Respecting  the  field  culture  of  Carrots,  I  am 
informed  that  on  a  farm  where  failure  is  common,  an 
extra  good  crop  resulted  after  a  liberal  dressing  of  salt 
had  been  ploughed  into  the  land.  Another  farmer  in 
this  district,  who  is  generally  successful,  spreads  soot 
broadcast  among  the  seedlings  when  they  are  well  up. 
The  best  and  most  regular  crops  we  know  of,  however, 
are  grown  on  some  of  the  sandy  plains  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  without  any  trouble  in  their  culture  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  beyond  weeding  and  thinning  the  seedlings. 
Timely  attention  to  the  latter  operation  is  considered 
of  much  importance  by  field  cultivators,  and  the 
reminder]  is  also  applicable  to  all  other  growers. 
—M,  M. 

- - 

ABOUT  WRENS. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  localities  with  any 
pretensions  to  ruralness,  must  have  seen  or  heard  the 
'Wren,  the  little  Jenny  or  skitty-toop,  as  it  is  often 
termed  in  the  country.  Even  many  of  those  who,  sad 
to  say,  have  never  left  our  grimy  cities  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  green  fields  and  trees,  have  yet  heard  a 
superstitious  couplet  connecting  the  Robin  and  the 
Wren,  or  nursery  fables  to  the  same  effect.  Indeed 
this  pretty  little  bird  forces  itself  upon  our  notice, 
almost  every  hedgerow,  copse  and  stream  affording 
food  and  shelter  to  one  or  more  of  them.  They  are  all 
activity  and  motion,  flitting  swiftly  from  spray  to 
spray — never  stopping,  never  idle,  never  still — and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  very  rarely  persecuted.  One  has  only 
to  talk  to  some  of  our  old  “locals”  to  find  the  tradition 
still  existing,  that  misfortune  will  fall  upon  his  head  who 
injures  either  Robin  or  Wren,  or  even  pages  them.  This 
fact  preserves  both  birds  to  a  great  extent,  though 
many  Robins  are  kept  as  cage-birds  on  account  of  their 
attractive  plumage  and  sweet  song.  This  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  the  fate  of  many  a  Wren,  were  it  not  so 
difficult  a  little  creature  to  keep  alive  in  confinement. 

To  gardeners  Wrens  are  friends  indeed,  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  will  touch  very  little  but  hath  life  and  breath. 
Their  chief  food  is  spiders,  big  and  little,  fat  and  lean, 
the  bulky  Epeira,  or  the  long-legged  Pholcus.  For 
these  insects  the  little  birds  search  diligently  and 
perseveringly,  and  may  often  be  seen  in  pursuit  of 
them,  moving  about  the  creepers  on  house-walls, 
rapidly  inspecting  the  under-side  of  a  climber-covered 
porch,  or  even  entering  verandahs  and  greenhouses,  as 
they  well  know  the  abundance  of  legged  favourites  to 
be  found  in  such  places.  Besides  spiders  they  are  very 
partial  to  aquatic  insects  and  small  worms,  and  often 
affect  streams  and  ponds,  darting  up  and  down,  now 
hidden  by  the  overhanging  bank,  now  making  a  dash 
at  the  innumerable  water  gnats  (Hydrometra  gibbifera). 

They  find,  too,  in  such  positions,  plenty  of  small 
flies  and  larvae,  all  of  which  are  seized  with  avidity.  No 
one  can  imagine  the  Wren’s  insatiable  appetite  who  has 
not  kept  one  for  a  short  time  in  confinement.  The 
little  fellow  I  had  some  time  ago,  unfortunately  suffered 
with  a  broken  leg  and  crushed  foot,  yet  it  lived  until  I 
turned  it  loose.  Apart  from  flies,  beetles,  woodlice, 
spiders,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  gentles,  that  I  collected, 
it  would  consume  3  or  4  doz.  fat  mealworms  every  day, 
taking  them  quite  tamely  from  anyone’s  hand.  This 
shows  that,  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  the  good  done  hy 
them  in  the  destruction  of  pests  is  very  great.  It  may 
be  said  that  spiders  and  worms  are  beneficial,  the  one 
in  ridding  the  air  of  flies,  the  other  in  manuring  and 
aerating  the  ground.  But  there  are  plenty  of  both 
creatures,  and  many  people  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
flies  to  the  spiders.  A  wall  over  which  some  Morello 
Cherries  were  trained,  I  remember,  used  to  be  a  very 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  Wrens.  On  the  trees  there 
were  plenty  of  Totrix  pruniana,  aphides  (Cerasi),  and 
spiders  of  sorts. 

In  winter,  these  birds  frequent  rubbish  heaps  very 
often,  where,  on  account  of  the  heat  caused  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  they  are  able  to  pick  up  a  few  cockroaches, 
beetles,  and  grubs.  They  flit  up  and  down  our  lichen 
and  moss-covered  walls,  picking  up  the  smallest  insects 
with  great  eagerness.  Wrens  are  very  bold  and  fearless  ; 
they  are  susceptible  to  cold  and  usually  find  warm 
roosting  places. 

Some  large  wire  baskets,  lined  with  about  3  ins.  of 
moss  and  filled  with  soil,  in  which  were  planted  various 
upright  and  drooping  flowers,  were  nightly  tenanted 
by  Wrens  and  Tits  ;  and  the  sides  of  haystacks,  if 
examined  by  day,  wdil  be  seen  to  contain  many  little 


holes  to  which  these  and  other  feathered  friends  return 
night  after  night.  As  regards  nesting,  these  birds  are 
erratic.  A  pair  of  Wrens,  some  years  ago,  built  in  the 
space  occasioned  by  the  detachment  of  a  ventilating 
brick  in  the  wall  of  our  drawing-room  ;  the  nest  was 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Wrens  also  built  for 
several  years  in  an  old  Willow  tree  overhanging  our 
potting  shed.  In  this  case,  as  there  were  several  holes 
in  the  tree,  they  did  not  occupy  the  same  one  more 
than  once,  choosing  a  fresh  opening  each  year  ;  but,  of 
course,  it  might  not  have  been  the  original  pair. 

Besides  these  positions,  we  have  found  them  enjoying 
a  very  thick  and  sheltered  bush  of  a  Laurel  in  the  back 
part  of  a  mixed  border.  It  is  always  a  snug  affair  this 
nest,  and  a  lot  of  material  somewhat  similar  to  that 
collected  by  the  Robin  is  used  in  constructing  it. 
While  the  hen  is  sitting  the  cock  bird  feeds  her  every 
few  minutes,  and  heralds  his  approach  by  his  rich 
song,  so  loud  and  penetrating,  and  which  can  be  heard 
quite  a  distance  off.  There  cannot  be  much  dbubt 
that  the  Wren  is  a  very  useful  bird,  and  that  the 
number  of  injurious  insects  destroyed  by  it  in  one 
season  must  be  enormous. — M. 

— - ->3=«. - 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

A  paper  on  the  above  subject  was,  a  short  time 
since,  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Eiling 
Gardeners’  Society  by  Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
Professor  Henshaw,  Drayton  House,  Ealing.  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Gates  said  that  not  many 
growers  used  fire  heat  in  the  culture  of  Mushrooms  ; 
artificial  heat  for  them  at  any  time  was  superfluous. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  cared  to  attempt  their 
culture  in  the  Open  air  in  the  dead  of  winter,  though 
that  could  be  done.  He  would  not  desire  a  better 
place  in  which  to  grow  them  than  a  tool-shed,  a 
potting-shed,  a  stable,  cow  sheds,  or  cellars.  He  had 
Mushroom  beds  in  a  cellar,  and  the  crops  which  they 
produced  were  as  abundant  and  lasting  as  anyone 
could  desire.  Their  quality  also  was  exceedingly  good, 
and  he  would  not  think  of  growing  Mushrooms 
in  a  heated  house.  Mushrooms  had  been  grown  in 
many  places,  some  of  which  at  first  sight  appeared 
unlikely  to  secure  success.  If  we  possessed  the 
required  materials  for  filling  the  boxes,  and  the  right 
temperature  could  be  obtained,  they  might  be  grown 
anywhere.  Mushrooms  would  not  prosper  well  if  the 
surface  was  very  dry  at  one  time  and  wet  at  another  ; 
a  medium  condition  as  regarded  moisture  suited  them 
best.  Half-dried  manure,  good  spawn,  and  a  genial, 
moist  atmosphere  were  the  principal  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  cultivating  them.  He  would  strongly 
recommend  all  to  try  the  shed  system  ot  culture  ;  it 
would  be  ascertained  to  be  simple,  interesting,  and 
profitable.  He  might  say  that  he  had,  according  to 
orders,  made  beds  up  with  moist  manure,  but  failures 
were  the  rule  under  that  system. 

Mushroom  beds  might  be  made  up  at  any  time,  but 
the  most  successful  ones  were  generally  made  in  the 
autumn.  August,  September,  and  October  were  the 
best  months,  and  many  cultivators  made  up  a  number 
of  beds  then.  Referring  to  probable  causes  in  instances 
in  which  failure  had  occurred  in  Mushroom  culture, 
Mr.  Gates  said  that  his  experience  was  that  more  beds 
were  spoilt  from  over-anxiety  to  succeed  than  from  any 
other  reason.  Daily  syringing,  to  which  some  people 
resorted,  was,  he  was  convinced,  not  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  was  apt  to  become  injurious,  and 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  spawn  and  the  embryo 
Mushrooms.  At  most,  syringing  twice  a  week  was 
quite  often  enough  to  damp  the  beds  ;  when  they  were 
becoming  rather  dry,  they  should  be  at  once  syringed 
with  warm  water  sufficiently  to  moisten  them  again. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  more  depended 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  used  for  surfacing  the  beds 
than  many  were  aware  of.  A  thin  covering  of  hay  or 
straw  tended  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  bed  steady 
and  to  preserve  the  moisture,  but  the  coverings  must 
be  changed  sometimes,  to  avoid  damp  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  ;  open  air  beds  must  of  course  have  covers,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  rain  did  not  penetrate  so  as 
to  saturate  the  hay  or  litter  next  to  the  beds. 

After  dealing  with  insects  injurious  to  Mushrooms, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  extirpated, 
Mr.  Gates  proceeded  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
Mushrooms  grew  in  the  light,  and  why  they  were 
generally  grown  in  the  dark.  In  reply,  he  said  that, 
provided  the  requisite  conditions  as  to  warmth  and 
moisture  were  present,  it  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  matter 
whether  the  beds  were  made  in  the  light  or  io  the  dark. 


A  mistaken  idea  existed  amongst  Mushroom  cultivators 
respecting  the  admittance  of  light  into  the  structures 
in  which  Mushrooms  were  grown,  and  it  was  often 
stated  that  they  grew  only  in  the  dark  ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  if  darkness  caused  actual  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  process  of  growth,  light,  and  light  only,  was 
capable  of  enabling  them  to  attain  their  full  develop¬ 
ment.  He  advised  an  access  of  light  with  air  as 
constantly  as  possible,  without  causing  too  great  an 
irregularity  in  the  temperature  ;  in  fact,  in  indoor 
cultivation,  let  nature  out-of-doors  be  at  all  times 
imitated  as  much  as  possible.  A  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  with  light  and  air,  would  produce  sturdy,  well- 
developed  specimens,  and  would  also  tend  to  make  the 
beds  more  productive.  Light  was  an  object  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  Mushrooms  did  not  necessarily  require  its 
agency,  if  other  conditions  were  favourable  ;  a  glass 
roof  to  Mushroom  structures  would  also  be  expensive. 

Several  members  took  part  in  a  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  some  of  the 
contentions  of  Mr.  Gates  were  rather  severely  criticised. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Gates  said  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  beds  being  dressed  with  salt  water,  the 
salt  being  used  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  after  two  or  three  crops  had  been 
taken  off  them.  Such  a  dressing  would  keep  the  beds 
in  production  a  little  while  longer  ;  he  thought  that 
this  mixture  of  salt  water  was  better  than  the  use  of 
ammonia  or  guano. 

Answering  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  light  on  the 
colour  of  the  Mushroom,  Mr.  Gates  said  that  the  colour 
differed  according  to  the  variety  of  Mushroom  which 
was  propagated.  Mushrooms  grown  in  the  fields  were 
whiter  than  those  which  were  grown  in  the  dark,  so 
that  it  appeared  that  light  had  the  effect  of  whitening 
the  Mushroom.  He  was  sure  that  light  was  not  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Mushroom,  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
draught  or  cold  winds  being  admitted  to  it.  Mr. 
Cannon  said  that  it  had  struck  him  that  exposure  to 
light  would  cause  the  Mushroom  to  become  of  a  darker 
colour,  to  the  consequent  prejudice  of  it  as  a  saleable 
commodity.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  theory 
would  be  confirmed  by  other  growers.  Mr.  Gates 
replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  would.  The  question 
of  the  necessity  of  artificial  heat  being  employed  was 
also  raised,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gates  in 
his  paper,  whilst  he  declared  that  artificial  heat  could 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom, 
likewise  recommended  a  temperature  of  5o°,  or  a  little 
less,  and  it  was  asked  how  that  temperature  could  be 
maintained  in  all  cases  without  artificial  heat.  It  was 
also  remarked  that  Mr.  Gates,  by  the  system  he  adopted 
of  growing  Mushrooms  in  a  cellar,  was  himself  using  a 
form  of  artificial  heat,  and  that  those  who  did  not 
possess  cellars  or  sheds,  the  natural  temperature  of 
which  was  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  Gates  obtained,  and 
which  he  recommended  as  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  Mushroom,  must  of  necessity  have 
recourse  to  fire  heat  to  procure  a  like  temperature.  Mr. 
Gates  replied  that,  as  he  had  asserted,  Mushrooms 
could  be  grown  without  heat  at  all  ;  persons  could  be 
seen  picking  bushels  ot  them  in  the  country  round 
London,  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  which  was  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  artificial  heat,  in  the  sense  of  fire  heat, 
was  not  indispensable  to  their  growth.  The  beds  were, 
however,  covered  over  as  a  precaution  from  the  frost 
and  cold. 

- «>»- - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


PLATYCLINIS  COBBIANA- 

The  plant  of  which  the  above  is  the  botanically  accepted 
name,  is  better  known  in  collections  as  Dendrochilum 
Cobbianum.  Of  the  several  species  in  cultivation,  tnis 
has  the  largest  flowers,  and  if  not  the  most  popular  is 
at  least  one  of  the  showiest.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
much  the  same  as  the  others,  and  the  long  raceme 
(6  in3.  to  12  ins.)  of  flowers  droops  gracefully  from  the 
slender  ascending  scape.  The  bracts  are  straw-coloured , 
but  moderate  in  size,  while  the  spreading  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  straw-coloured  changing  to  white.  The 
lip  on  the  first  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  pals  greenish, 
changing  to  lemon  and  then  to  orange  when  at  its 
best,  in  which  condition  it  remains  for  several  weeks. 
Like  all  others  of  this  class  it  may  be  grown  either  in 
pots  or  baskets,  and  always  seems  most  at  home  when 
suspended  near  the  glass.  It  is  comparatively  a  recent 
introduction  from  the  Philippines,  and  may  be  grown 
in  the  Sims  house  with  Olontoglossums,  Cattleyas 
and  Lycastes. 
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Calanthe  Veitchii  with  Four  Flower  Scapes. 
"We  have  several  times  seen  specimens  of  .Calanthe 
Yeitchii  bearing  three  scapes  of  bloom,  but  even  there 
evidently  its  capacity  does  not  terminate.  As  a  rule 
a  single  scape  only  is  produced,  and  that  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  even  when  under  good  cultivation. 
Sometimes  one  scape  is  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  another  from  the  side,  or  a  third  but 
smaller  one  appears  at  the  apex.  On  a  specimen  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  there  are  two  scapes  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  one  from  the  side  and  a  fourth 
from  the  apex.  The  fog  has  been  playing  havoc  with 
this  class  of  plants  lately,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  clearer 
atmosphere  may  prevail  by  the  time  the  flowers 
expand. 

- — ■  - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Bougainvillea  glabka. —  <?.  H.  K.  :  We  have  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  a  variegated  sport  of  this  plant,  or  of  having 
heard  of  any  hut  the  one  you  have.  You  should  certainly  try 
and  fix  it  by  propagation. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  Learner:  1,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  2, 
Libocedrus  decurrens ;  3,  Thuya  occidentalis ;  4,  Thuya  gigantea; 

5,  Juniperus  virginiana  ;  6,  Cupressus  sphseroidea  kewensis  ;  7, 
Juniperus]  recurva ;  S,  unrecognised,  send  when  in  flower ;  9, 
Euonymus  europseus  (apparently  grown  under  glass) ;  10,  Picea 
orientalis.  E.  S, :  A  Catasetum  species,  which  we  are  unable  to 
identify,  the  lip  and  column  having  been  smashed  in  transit.  F. 
Stratton :  A  poor  form  of  Cypripedium  iusigne  punctatum 
violaceum.  J.  IF.  V.  :  1,  Pteris  serrulata  corymbifera 

(apparently  this  variety,  but  you  should  send  a  whole  frond) ;  2, 
Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare  ;  3,  Polypodium  Biilardieri ; 

4,  Fittonia  Yerschaft'eltii  argyroneura. 

Communications  Received. — J.  B. — W.  N.— H.  A.  R. — H.  A 

5. — B.  L. — W.  A.— P.  G. — R.  D. — E.  S. — Professor  MaeOwan — 

B  F. — tV.  G.— W.  D.— A.  H.  K. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford.— Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43—45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac. 

Ireland  A  Thomson,  SI,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac. 

John  Dovnis,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Ac. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.— 
Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Ac. 

Robert  Yeitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  —Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds, 

C.  Fidler,  Reading.— Vegetable  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatos. 

Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. — New  and  Choice  Garden  Seeds, 
Ac. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. — Amateurs’  Gardening  Guide. 

Armitage  Brothers,  High  Street,  Nottingham. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac. 

— - — - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  31s t,  1890. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Pp.ice3, 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s  d. 

Amin  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  12  C  Narciss,  Paper  white 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10  (French)  doz.  bchs.  4  0  9  0 

Carnations,  12 blooms  1  0  2  0  - (English),  bun.  1  0  16' 

Chrysanthemum,  Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

12  blms.  1  0  3  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  9  0  Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per  dozen  6  0  10  0  Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  6  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  9  0  —  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10  —  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  — Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

doz.  sprays  10  16  Stephanotis,  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0  Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0  Violets  (Fneh.), Panne 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0  per  bunch  5  0  7  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0  - dark  .  16  2  6 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0  — English. .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 

Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  2  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  9  16 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  29th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  market 
for  agricultural  seeds  steady.  Growing  crop  of  Bape 
is  damaged  through  present  severe  weather.  Bye- 
grasses  neglected  but  unchanged  in  value. 
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Hugh  Low  &  Co . 
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Fruit  Trees  and  Roses 

J.  Le  Cornu  A  Son . 

2S7 

R.  Neal . 

2S7 

T.  Rivers  A  Son . 

275 

R.  Smith  A  Co . 

2S7 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

G.  Coppin  A  Sons . 

273 

Hirst,  Brooke  A  Hirst  .. 

273 

Lonsford  Wire  Co . 

2S7 

Ponkey  Potteries  . 

2S7 

H.  G.  Smyth  . 

2S7 
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Hardy  Plants. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SIXTEEN 

NEW  INCURVED  VARIETIES, 

Never  before  offered  to  the  public.  Will  be  of  great  service  to 
exhibitors  and  cause  a  special  sensation. 

One  cutting  of  each,  10s.  Send  for  particulars  and  Catalogue  to 

$2.  JOME  g, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d.  ]  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  ..  per  J-sieve  1  6  6  0  Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0  55  0 

Cherries . 1-sieve  Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 

Currant,  black, "Asieve  -  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  red . V-sieve  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6- 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0  1  Plums _ per  j  sieve 


CONTENTS, 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 

FRUIT  TREES— FRUIT  TREES. 
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LOW  <Ss  Co. 

Offer,  of  good  quality,  and  will  esteem  favour  of  Orders 

APPLES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

APRICOTS— Dwarf  Maiden,  Dwarf  Trained,  Standard,  and 
Standard  Trained. 

CH  ERRI  ES—  Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

PEARS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  Pyramids,  Standards. 

PLUMS— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf  Trained,  2-yr.  Untrimmed, 
Pyramids,  Standards. 

DAMSONS,  FARLEIGH  PROLI FI C-Dwarf  Maidens,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Standards. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— Dwarf  Maidens,  Dwarf 
Trained,  Standards,  Standard  Trained. 

Quantity  Large— Quality  Good — Prices  Modero.tc. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  ENFIELD. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Xurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  varieties,  including  Maiden-hair 
6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  ... 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

6  Maiden-hair  Fems,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12,  in  12  vars,  2s.  6d.)  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

3  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice-named  large-floweiing  Clematis . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green 
3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maiden-hair  ... 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ..  . 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  ... 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  .  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria;  (New  Maiden  hair) . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain  . 

20Aq  uilegias  (40,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c.  ...  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  ft.  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  Ac . 

6  Mrs  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOd.) . 

12  Small-leaved  lines,  very  pretty . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

3  Deutzia  gracilis  and  6  Solannms . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Arapelopsis  Veitchii,  self  clinging  . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  plants  . 

12  Large  Lavender  hushes  . 

3  Hoya  carnosa,  the  lovely  Wax  flower  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  C.  Brazza  . 

12  Pansies,  best  kinds,  assorted  . 

12  Gold  and  Silver  variegated  Ivies . 

12  Larae  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  21  ft . 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  evergreen,  variegated,  Ac., 

all  distinct  . 

6  Marguerites,  white  and  blue,  strong  . 

6  Ficus  repens,  clings  to  greenhouse  walls  as  securely  as 

Ivy,  very  small  leaves  . 

3  Crassula  jasminiseflora,  sweet  scented  . 

6  Foliage  Begonias  (Bex),  handsome  leaves  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6d  ) . 

6  Named  Perennial  Phlox  . 

1 2  Tuberous  Begonias,  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture 

6  Grevillea  robusta,  pretty  table  plant  . 

3  Dracaena  indivisa  . 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants . 

3  Plumbago,  blue  and  white . 

1  Passion-flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine,  1  Hoya 
12  Violets  for  winter  blooming,  6  best  named  kinds, 

strong  plants . 

12  Roman  white  Hyacinths,  fine  bulbs  . 

12  White  Narcissus  (25,  2s.  6d.)  . 

12  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers,  strong 
6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  bloom  till  frost  comes  (12,  3s.) 

12  Gloxinias,  lovely  colours  . 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white  ... 

12  Plants  suitable  for  rockeries  . 

100  Assorted  hardy  perennials,  named 

12  Sweet  Briers,  strong  plants . 

6  Veronicas,  assorted,  very  bushy . 

6  Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering . 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  climbing  Fern... 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials 

6  Christmas  Roses  . 

3  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . • 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 

12  Hollyhocks,  choice,  from  double  flowers 

20  Foxgloves,  assorted  colours  . 

6  Border  Carnations,  best  named  varieties 
25  Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns,  finest  Berlin 
12  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  named  sorts  ... 

12  White  Gladioli,  “The Bride”  . 

12  Scarlet  “  Brenchleyensis”  .  _  - 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertisement 
for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if 
order  exceeds  2s.  6d.  in  value.  Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advertise- 
ments  front  voge.  - 

H  ENGLISH ,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

GREENHOUSE  FERNS  that  will 

grow  well  without  artificial  heat,  12  assorted  for  2s.  od. 
(Nephrcdium  Molle,  Asplenium  hulbiferum,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  Mairisi,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  Ac.),  free.— 
H  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. 

OYELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for 

10s.  ;  50  for  5s.  6d.  Handsome  foliage  Begonias,  Rex 
variety,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  6d.  doz.,  free.  New  Catalogue  free  upon 
application.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

RICA  HYEMALIS,  strong  plants  of  this 

lovely  Heath,  6  for  2s.  9 d.  ;  5s.  doz.,  carriage  p3id. 

Mareehal  Niel  Roses  in  pots,  4  to  5  ft..  Is.  6d.  each  ;  3  for  4s.  : 
6  for  7s.  Palms  in  pots.  H  to  2  ft.  high,'  fine  plants  3  for  7s.  ; 
2s.  fid.  each,  package  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

Hydrangea  dr.  hogg.— Tins  is  the 

best.  Strong  pan  s  for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture, 
3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz.  Ti  it  mia  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6  for  2s., 
carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. _ 

XTRAORDIXARY  ROSES,  to  5  feet 

high,  verv  vigorous  (Mareehal  Niel.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henrietta,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  M. 
Lambert,  Boule  de  Neige,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Ac.l.  Is.  3d.  each. 
6  for  6s.  ;  10s.  doz.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.ENGLISH,  Clevedon. 

"\YARF  ROSES,  strong  bushes  (B.  Rotlis- 

child,  A.  Diesbach,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Jean  Soupert,  Ac.),  6  for  3s.  ;  12,  os.  6d.,  carriage 
paid.  Dwarf  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  very  fine  (Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Red  Gloire,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Homere,  M.  Berard,  Ac.). 
6  for  4s.;  7s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.  —  H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon, _ _ 

/Chrysanthemums  m  5-inch  pots,  strong 

plants  for  winter  flowering,  1*2  assorted  and  named  for  6s. ; 
25  for  10s.— H.  ENGLISH,  Nurseryman,  Clevedon. _ 

Evergreen  oaks,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  from 

pots,  3  for  2s.  6d. ;  9s.  doz.  Euonymus,  11  to  2  ft,,  5s. 
doz.  Laurustinus,  5s.  doz,  Poplars,  4  to  6  ft,  high,  2s.  Gd.  doz. 
Flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.  doz. — fi.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS".’ — Assorted  boxes 

V_y  with  Maidenhair  Fern.  2s.  6c?,f  3s.  6c?.,  and  5s.  each.  A 
lovely  Wreath  or  Cross,  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  P.  note. — H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower 
Department,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon. _ 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  tine  strain,  12 

ass'oited,  including  yellow,  4s.  ;  25,  6s.  ';  100,  20s.,  carriage 
paid.— H.  ENGLISH.  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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The  Best  of  the  Season. 


WEBBS’ 

RELIABLE 

NOVELTIES 


For  Descriptions  and  Fall  Particulars  see 

WEBBS’ 
SPRING  OATAL0GUE. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  five  coloured  plates  and 
hundreds  of  engravings,  post  free,  Is.,  which  may  be 
deducted  off  subsequent  orders. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  ihe  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application.  _ 

YSSEfASlB  SEESt, 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting,  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 


FIQ'l  BR  ilEDS, 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


SEEDS 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 


LISTS  Free  on  Application, 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER, 


CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

Of  Froved  Excellence. 


STREPTOCARPUS, 
NEW  HYBRIDS. 

Beautiful  Greenhouse  Plants,  remarkable  for  their  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom,  which  are  produced  for  about  four  months  in 
the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
graceful  in  form,  are  trumpet  shaped  and  of  rich,  strikiug, 
and  varied  colours. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

VEITGH’S  NEW  I ASTER, 
EMPRESS,  CRIMSON  &  WHITE 

These  two  magnificent  varieties  of  a  new  type  of  Aster, 
introduced  by  11s,  have  given  unbounded  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  admiration  from  all  who  saw  them,  their  size,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  beauty  far  surpassing  all  other  sorts. 

Crimson,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

White,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

CARNATION,  MARGUERITE. 

Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1890. 

A  new  race  of  Clove-scented  Double  Carnations,  flowering 
the  fiist  year,  of  various  bright  rich  colours.  Sow  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  for  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Highly  decorative  and  excellent  for  cutting. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 


Yeitch's  Seed  Catalogue 

For  1891 

Mas  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers.  Anyone 
not  having  received  the  same ,  a  duplicate  copy  will 
immediately  he  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  '’packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality, 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  country  ;  and  the  packets,  as 
a  rule,  will  contain  many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the 
same  priced  packets. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

"WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  E  51  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
ICs.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


SUTTON’S 

r>  o  Y  r7  T? 

gloxinias. 

A  Superb  strain,  producing  flowers  with  unusual 
freedom,  brilliant,  varied,  and  rich  in  colour. 

“The  noble  show  of  Gloxinias  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
of  Reading,  must  be  noted.  If  it  were  a  question  cf 
beiuty  only,  no  Orchid  surpasses  these  superb  plants  as 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  developed  them.  They  are  perfect 
in  form,  and  splendid  in  colour.’’ — St.  James’s  Gazette, 
May  29th,  1S90. 

Price  of  seed,  5/-  and  2/S  per  pkt.,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S 

PRIZE 

BEGONIAS. 

Saved  from  the  richest  and  most  varied  flowers 
grown  in  our  immense  collection. 

“  The  Begonia  seed  turned  out  splendidly.  The  colours 
were  from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  crimson,  with 
twenty  flowers  (5  ins.  across)  on  a  plant,  and  more  on 
some  of  them.  The  strain  is  perfection.”— Mr.  J. 
WILLIAMS,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Mansell. 

Price  of  seed,  5/-  and  2/6  per  pkt.,  pest  free. 

See  article  on  “Gloxinias  and  Begonias  at 
Reading’’  in  GARDENING  WORLD,  Dec.  27, 1890. 


utton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONIY  FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  12th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  January  13th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society : 

Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  January  14th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  15th. — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  ;  Annual  Meeting  at  Simpson's  at  3  p.m. 

Friday,  January  Kith. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  302, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10  th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Seedsmen’s  Orders. — The  severe  weather  has 
given  such  a  cheek  to  garden  work  both, 
in  private  and  nursery  establishments,  that 
ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  make 
out  seed  lists,  and  get  them  attended  to.  It  is 
too  much  the  rule  on  the  part  of  those  need- 
in  o  seeds  to  leave  the  ordering  of  these 
necessities  until  the  spring  is  near,  and  when 
seedsmen  are  tried  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil 
their  requirements.  A  number  of  orders  sent 
in  during  hard  weather  would  be  gladly . 
hailed,  because  giving  needful  work  at  a 
slack  time,  and  relieving  work  at  a  busy 
period. 

Nurserymen  have  had  to  endure  fully  a 
month  or  longer  of  idleness,  as  work  out  in 
the  ground  was  out  of  the  question,  and  trans¬ 
planting  of  trees  and  .shrubs  equally  impossible. 
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To  these  a  long  spell  of  rough  weather  comes 
as  an  undoubted  misfortune,  because  time 
once  lost  cannot  he  regained ;  and  orders  will 
not  come  in  if  the  ordinary  planting  season  is 
over.  Generally,  plant  and  tree  trading  has 
been  of  a  very  stagnant  kind,  hut  seedsmen 
can  work,  and  their  goods  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  suffer  because  the  weather  is  severe, 
except  seed  Potatos,  and  of  these  the  less 
interfered  with  the  better.  It  is  feared  these 
roots  will  have  suffered  a  good  deal  through 
the  frost,  for  its  severity  has  been  of  so  un¬ 
wonted  a  kind  that  many  were  found  un¬ 
prepared  for  such  intense  cold. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  seed  orders  in  having  them  supplied 
early,  so  that  every  desired  article  may  he  at 
hand  for  use  the  moment  it  is  required.  Many 
a  gardener  has  lost  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  sowing  just  because  seeds  were  not  in,  and 
ere  they  could  be  obtained  the  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  had  passed  away.  Dry  seed  will  well 
endure  considerable  cold  or  heat,  but  suffers 
most  in  damp.  For  that  reason  they  travel 
better  in  dry,  frosty  weather  than  in  the 
soft,  moist  air. 

he  Catalogues. — The  season  of  Catalogues 
has  set  in  with  its  accustomed  severity. 
They  come  tumbling  in  thick  and  fast — 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  vitality  of  the 
horticultural  trade,  which  by  reason  of  its 
nature  must  of  necessity  catalogue  largely 
and  effectively.  Where  some  seed  houses 
vie  with  each  other  in  floral  production  the 
result  is  truly  remarkable.  The  richest  tints 
and  glorious  flowers  of  summer  are  reproduced 
in  such  profuse  colouring,  as  to  lead  us  to 
fancy  ourselves  roaming  again  amidst  gardens 
of  the  richest  floral  beauty,  rather  than  sitting 
grimly  in  a  close  office,  the  windows  of  which 
look  out  upon  chimney  tops  and  slushy 
streets.  We  thank  our  numerous  friends  for 
the  kindly,  if  fleeting  illusion.  It  is  perchance 
hut  a  dream  of  beauty,  hut  it  is  a  dream  of 
joy  whilst  it  lasts. 

Some  of  our  catalogue  artists  have  floral 
conceptions  which  excel  even  those  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  florists.  The  latter  have 
their  ideals  only  in  their  brain,  and  work  up 
to  them.  The  artist  puts  his  ideal  upon 
paper,  and  produces  them  to  the  eye  profusely. 
We  may  some  day  perchance  reach  to  the 
artist’s  ideal  even,  but  are  not  at  all  discon¬ 
tented  that  with  many  flowers  we  are  still  so 
far  away  from  it.  Our  horticultural  cata¬ 
logues  constitute  a  remarkably  interesting  and 
attractive  form  of  garden  literature.  If  not 
absolutely  unique  in  trade,  they  are  hardly  to 
be  excelled. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  our  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  catalogue 
production  ;  we  hope  they  find  their  reward 
in  the  increased  trade  brought  by  them.  It 
must  be  said  that  our  traders  try  hard  to 
merit  success,  and  as  only  those  who  try  can 
hope  to  he  blessed,  the  horticultural  trade  can 
hardly  he  other  than  blessed,  as  the  product 
of  their  enterprise  in  the  year  just  now  begun. 

HThe  Severe  Weather.  —  .Notwithstanding 
the  slight  thaw  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  face  of  nature 
still  remains  hidden,  as  it  has  been  for  nearly 
a  month  past.  It  is  indeed  unusual  in  this 
country  for  the  earth  to  be  locked  up  in  snow 
and  frost  for  so  long  a  period  ;  and  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  cold  has,  it  is  feared,  been  productive 
of  much  mischief  to  vegetation.  Prior  to  the 
snowfall  we  had  intense  frost,  and  since  the 
s  low  fell  there  has  been  some  of  the  sharpest 
frosts  of  the  century,  so  that  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  we  can  have  escaped  without  much  harm 
having  been  done. 

When  a  complete  thaw  comes  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  consistent  with  the 
chaiacter  of  the  winter,  slow  but  certain,  and 
-because  slow,  beneficial  -in  preserving  us 


largely  from  inundations  and  floodings  in  all 
directions,  which  characterise  rapid  snow- 
thawing.  A  good  downpour  of  ram  will  be 
acceptable  when  the  snow  has  left  us,  to 
cleanse  the  soil  and  vegetation,  and  wash  away 
those  foul  impurities  which  fog  and  snow 
collect  from  the  air  and  leave  behind.  To 
a  busy  people  on  the  land  such  as  we  are  the 
enforced  idleness  has  been  very,  trying.  It  is 
so  very  difficult  to  carry  on  needful  labour 
when  snow  and  frost  bind  the  soil  in  icy 
armour,  but  some  forms  of  work  must  be  done, 
whilst  others  have  to  go  undone. 

We  may  now  hope  that  the  worst  is  over, 
the  darkest  days  gone,  and  with  sunshine 
and  warmth  will  come  ample  work,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  which  will  be  all  the  greater  that  it 
has  been  so  long  hindered,  and  in  the  summer 
of  our  gladness  we  shall  soon  forget  the 
bitter  winter  of  our  discontent. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — On  Tuesday  evening 
last,  by  the  kindness  of  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  the  lake 
at  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  was  opened  for  skating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  ice  was 
in  splendid  condition,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
illuminated  carnival  was  well  attended. 

B.  S.  Williams  Memorial  Fund.  —  The  committee 
having  decided  to  close  this  fund  on  Saturday,  January 
17th  next,  they  beg  that  any  still  intending  subscribers 
will  kindly  remit  the  amounts  to  either  of  the  hon. 
secs.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Laing.  the  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
and  Mr.  A.  Outram,  7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 
S.  W.,  or  Mr.  H.  J.  Veiteh,  544,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Death  of  M.  J.  Triana. — This  gentleman,  who  was 
Consul-General  of  Columbia,  died  recently  in  Paris  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  His  name  commends  itself  to 
our  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  popular  and 
much-cultivated  Cattleya  labiata  Trianse  owes  its 
name  to  him.  In  conjunction  with  M.  Planchon  he 
had  just  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Flora  of  New 
Granada.  He  was  also  noted  for  some  works  on  the 
introduction  of  Cinchona  into  Europe. 

Weather  in  America. — A  letter  has  just  been 
received  in  this  country  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence,  of 
Harrisburg,  Par.  (who  for  quite  twenty  years  was 
gardener  at  Farnham  Castle,  then  famous  for  its 
Orchids),  in  which  he  says  :  “We  have  had  a  deal  of 
rain,  more  like  your  weather,  and  many  crops  have 
suffered.  We  have  had  this  month  a  little  snow  and 
nightly  frosts,  in  fact  it  looks  as  if  we  may  have  an  old- 
fashioned  typical  American  winter  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  and  the  country  would  be  all  the  better 
for  it.  Mild  winters  are  disliked  by  everyone  here.  I 
see  that  John  Burton,  the  nurseryman,  has  been 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  Both  J.  Burton  and 
E.  Lonsdale  were  at  Enville,  and  came  out  together  to 
Germantown  nine  years  before  I  came  here.  J.  Thorpe 
is  an  old  Midland  man.” 

How  Varieties  are  Multiplied.— A  forcible  illustration 
of  how  varieties  are  multiplied  is  found  in  a  retail 
catalogue  of  German  flower  seeds,  largely  circulated  in 
this  country.  Under  the  head  of  Sweet  William,  we 
get  eleven  varieties  offered,  as  follows  :  Double  mixed  ; 
single  mixed  ;  Dunnettii,  dark  ;  Dunnettii  flore  pleno  ; 
Auricula-eyed,  single  ;  Auricula-eyed,  double  ;  Nigres- 
cens,  black ;  single  dwarf,  mixed  ;  single  dwarf 
Auricula-eyed  ;  double  dwarf,  mixed  ;  and  double 
dwarf  Auricula-eyed.  One  wonders  how  many  of  these 
come  out  of  one  drawer  of  seed  !  Sweet  AVilliams  are 
recommended  by  the  German  growers  for  placing  in 
bouquets.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes  they  are 
scarcely  fitted  for  this,  as  the  blossoms  are  so  apt  to 
close.  That  a  fine  strain  of  single  Sweet  Williams 
makes  excellent  border  flowers  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  from  much  of  German  growth  may  we  be  mercifully 
preserved,  and  especially  from  their  ragged  double 
varieties. 

The  Treasurership  of  the  R.  H.  S. — In  the  list  of 
officers  of  the  society,  published  with  the  programme  of 
the  present  year’s  work,  we  note  with  pleasure  the 
substitution  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Crowley, 
Waddon  House,  Croydon,  for  that  of  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
as  treasurer,  and  conclude  that  Mr.  Crowley  is  to  be 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  next  month.  Mr. 
Morris,  as  a  highly  paid,  if  not  overworked  Government 
official,  was  not  the  right  man  for  such  an  important 
office  as  that  of  treasurer,  but  to  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Crowley  no  possible  objection  can  be  taken.  Though 
Mr.  Morris  has  retired  from  the  Council,  it  must  not  be 


imagined  that  the  Kew  grip  on  the  Society  has  been 
relaxed.  With  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  on  the  Scientific  Committee, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  on  the  Narcissus  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  the  Curator  and  Assistant  Curator  on  the 
Floral  Committee,  and  the  Assistant  Director  on  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  Board  of  Management,  the  Kew 
establishment  may  be  said  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
society  and  its  doings. 

The  R.  H.  S.  Programme  for  1891. — The  annual 
“ arrangements  for  the  year”  (commonly  termed  the 
schedule)  of  the  society  has  just  been  issued,  and  we 
gladly  note  the  fact  in  a  few  words  that  it  is  the  best 
we  have  had  for  several  years.  We  are  especially  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Council  is  making  some  attempt  to 
encourage  amateurs  to  bring  their  productions  to  the 
meetings,  by  harking  back  to  the  ancient,  but  none  the 
less  only  truly  effective  method  of  offering  prizes  for 
competition  at  several  of  the  Drill  Hall  and  both  of 
the  Chiswick  meetings.  The  prizes  are  small  it  is  true, 
but  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  do  not  all  the 
same  help  materially  to  render  the  meetings  more 
lively  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  Secre¬ 
taries  of  cottagers’  societies,  or  at  least  such  societies 
“as  are  not  founded  on  any  sectarian  basis,”  will  also 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  society  will,  in  approved  cases, 
give  its  medals  free  for  competition  at  cottagers’ 
exhibitions. 

The  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  a  dinner  at  the  Public  Hall,  Reigate,  on  December 
23rd,  1890,  when  upwards  of  forty  members  sat  down. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Hayter,  and  the  vice- 
chairs  by  Messrs.  H.  Bailey  and  C.  J.  Salter.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Success  to  the 
Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,”  the  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  reviewed  at  some  length  the  history 
of  the  society,  and  specially  alluded  to  the  good  work 
it  had  accomplished  during  its  two  years’  existence. 
Mr.  Brown  stated  that  the  idea  of  organising  the  society 
originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Ridout,  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  his  object  in  view  being  to  devote  the  whole 
proceeds,  after  paying  necessary  expenses,  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  with  the  result  that  in  1889, 
£52  10s.  was  paid  to  the  former,  and  £50  to  the 
latter.  Last  year  the  committee  decided  to  give  40 
guineas  in  prizes,  and  40  guineas  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  that  amount  had 
been  paid,  making  a  total  of  £144  10s.  given  to  the  two 
institutions. 

Crops  for  Pickling  and  Preserving  is  the  title  of 
an  exhaustive  article  in  the  December  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England , 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Malden.  Of  the  magnitude 
of  this  branch  of  market-garden  farming,  some  idea 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  particulars  given 
with  respect  to  the  business  of  Messrs.  King  &  Sons,  of 
Broom,  near  Biggleswade.  They  farm  in  all  some  1,100 
acres,  only  200  of  which  are  grass.  In  1889  they  had 
120  acres  of  Potatos,  110  acres  of  Turnip  seed,  90  acres 
of  Onions  and  Onion  seed,  50  acres  of  Cauliflowers  for 
pickling,  20  acres  of  Cucumbers  and  Gherkins,  60  acres 
selected  varieties  of  Peas,  30  acres  of  Radish  seed,  25 
acres  of  Kidney  and  French  Beans  for  seed,  20  acres  of 
pickling  Cabbage,  40  acres  of  Mangel  seed,  1|  acre  of 
Sweet  Pea  seed,  and  various  areas  under  Wheat,  Barley, 
Clover,  &c.  Last  year  garden  crops  were  grown  to  a 
greater  extent.  To  keep  the  land  in  condition  for 
exhaustive  cropping,  the  Messrs.  King  purchase  every 
year  2,000  tons  of  London  manure,  4,500  sacks  of  soot, 
and  30  tons  of  dissolved  bones,  in  addition  to  the  large 
amount  of  manure  made  on  the  farm.  The  labour  bill 
exceeds  £7,000  per  annum,  the  railway  bill,  £1,810,  and 
rates,  £500. 

- - 

THE  NEW  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES  ACT. 

I  had  expected  to  have  heard  in  some  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  papers,  and  through  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Goodchild  has  been  the  active 
secretary,  some  candid  description  of  the  various  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  as  affects 
the  nursery,  seed,  and  market  trade.  The  Act  came 
into  operation  on  January  1st,  and  I  find  that  traders 
of  all  descriptions  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
fearing,  under  its  somewhat  severe  provisions,  lest  they 
may  be  convicted  of  striving  to  evade  them. 

Scales,  at  least,  I  find  have  had  to  be  tested  and 
stamped  in  all  cases,  leading  to  considerable  expendi¬ 
ture  at  the  scale-makers’  for  repairs  before  the  stamping 
by  the  inspector  is  performed.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
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the  provisions  of  the  measure  that  scales  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  even  those  used  in  the  market  gardens  for  weighing 
up  of  Potatos,  shall  have  steel  bearings  and  be 
stamped  as  correct.  Of  course,  seedsmen’s  scales  must 
be  similarly  stamped,  and  many  unaware  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act  may  find  later  that  because  of  their 
ignorance  they  will  be  heavily  fined.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  any  association  charged  with  oversight  of  all 
legal  matters  affecting  the  horticultural  trade,  to  see 
that  all  possible  information  be  widely  circulated,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  horticultural  press 
would  only  too  readily  give  the  needful  publicity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  measures  employed  in  trade, 
such  as  bushel  baskets,  seed  measures,  &c.,  have  to  be 
stamped  also  ;  indeed,  it  so  happens  in  this  country, 
that  whilst  Parliament  passes  Acts  readily  enough,  it 
never  makes  provision  for  their  publication  for  the 
benefit  of  those  specially  concerned  ;  hence,  in  this  case, 
we  know  little  about  the  new  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  except  by  hearsay,  or  until  an  offence  against  its 
provisions  has  led  to  expensive  practical  acquaintance¬ 
ship.  — D. 

- ►»**■ - 

GOOSEBERRY  PRUNING. 

While  this  subject  has  been  so  often  under  discussion, 
and  complete  success  has  attended  the  practice  of  so 
many  cultivators  whose  systems  of  Gooseberry  pruning 
are  apparently  out  of  touch  with  each  other,  it  would 
almost  seem  on  my  part  to  be  courting  censure  by 
referring  to  the  matter  at  present ;  but  I  know  that, 
at  this  season  especially,  many  fresh  young  readers 
begin  their  gardening  studies  and  join  their  neighbours 
ia  reading  the  popular  Gardening  World,  and 
though  old  stories  crop  up,  they  are  to  many  quite  new. 

Your  Kentish  correspondent  does  not  take  exception 
to  the  remarks  from  observations  by  Mr.  Smithcr,  but 
is  under  the  impression  that  systems  practised  north 
and  south  are  materially  different.  'Having  practised 
iu  gardens  in  six  different  counties  in  England  from  my 
youth  upwards  during  the  best  part  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  (in  market  as  well  as  private  gardens),  I  have 
in  each  part  observed  a  variety  of  manipulations  of  the 
poor  Gooseberry,  which  would  almost  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  a  spirit  of  revenge  existed  among  culti¬ 
vators  against  the  fruit-bearing  plant,  and  yet  under 
most  circumstances  it  survives  and  fruits  freely  while 
under  severe  pruning,  or  when  no  pruning  at  all  is 
practised. 

Though  bushes  are  kept  handsome  in  Scotch  gardens 
generally,  and  do  wtll,  systems  often  vary  widely  in 
the  north,  just  as  one  meets  in  English  gardens.  I 
prefer  the  system  of  thinning  out  the  shoots  regularly, 
leaving  the  most  upright  growing  wood,  retaining 
natural  spurs,  and  removing  enough  old  wood  to  keep 
the  bush  always  vigorous.  If  growth  becomes  gross, 
lifting  the  roots  carefully,  replanting  them  firmly  and 
mulching  liberally,  will  induce  fruitfulness  and  reduce 
labour  in  pruning.  The  hedge-like  bushes  so  often 
seen  produce  small  and  inferior  fruit,  and  old  moss- 
covered  stems  spurred  up  year  after  year,  so  common 
in  old  gardens,  give  poor  returns,  and  often  the  quality 
of  such  is  useless.  I  have  seen  no  pruning  so 
satisfactory  as  that  described  by  your  Carron  corre¬ 
spondent. — Slirltng. 

- °->X<— - - 

PLANTING  WALNUTS  FOR 

PROFIT. 

Walnut  trees  are  almost  always  planted  singly,  or  in 
very  small  clumps,  and  rarely  on  any  recognised  plan. 
Hence  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  they  were  planted 
on  a  definite  system  may  not  be  without  interest.  In 
1831,  Sir  William  Long  planted  a  field  of  some  six  or 
seven  acres  in  extent  with  Walnuts  ;  it  is  said  because 
he  had  an  idea  that  Walnut-wood  was  likely  to  become 
scarce  and  would,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  be  in 
great  request  for  gun-stocks.  He  calculated  that  while 
the  wood  was  maturing  the  land  would  pay  its  way  by 
means  of  the  fruit.  The  field  is  naturally  a  rich  loam 
resting  on  gravel,  at  Kemptson,  near  Bedford.  Several 
varieties  of  Walnuts  were  selected,  and  the  trees — 365 
in  all— were  planted  ,:on  the  square,”  21  yards  apart. 
So  they  remained  until  some  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
about  two-third3  of  them  were  cut  down,  as  it  was 
found  they  were  too  close  to  flourish.  In  order  that 
the  land  should  not  be  out  of  profit  while  the  trees  were 
making  no  return,  it  was  planted  with  Hops — some  of 
the  last  grown  in  Bedfordshire — and  they  stood  for 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  when  they  were  stocked  up 
and  the  land  seeded  down  for  grass,  in  which  it  still 
remains.  At  present  the  trunks  measure  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 


from  the  ground  to  the  fork  14  ft.  Since  the  trees 
began  to  bear  they  have  averaged  about  2,000  nuts  per 
tre9  ;  whilst  the  biggest  yield,  in  1870,  was  5,000  per 
tree.  Of  course,  as  yet,  the  trees  have  but  little  felling 
value,  but  this  they  will  acquire  as  time  progresses. 
Meanwhile  the  grass  and  the  nuts  are  making  a  fair 
return  per  acre ;  so  that,  like  much  other  fruit  planting, 
this  has  not  been  a  bad  investment,  though  the  ultimate 
return  is  still  a  long  way  off.  —  1Y.  ./.  Malden,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

- - - 

JASMINUM  NUDIFLORUM. 

In  winters  of  ordinary  severity,  this  Jasmine  is  usually 
quite  gay  during  December  and  January,  flowering  at 
intervals  according  as  the  weather  is  mild  for  the  time 
being  or  otherwise.  It  has  never  had  a  chance  this 
winter,  but  provided  the  buds  were  not  too  far 
advanced  before  the  stormy  and  frosty  weather  set  in, 
the  plants  will  yet  be  gay  later  on,  say  in  February  or 
March.  A  few  mild  days  at  this  season  soon  makes  a 
difference  to  the  buds,  which  naturally  swell  up  and 
burst  open  in  the  absence  of  frost.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1844.  The 
specific  name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  naked  branches  long  before 
the  development  of  leaves.  Other  species  of  Jasmine 
flower  on  the  young  wood,  consequently  the  flowers  are 
not  naked  but  accompanied  by  foliage.  The  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  of  a  spray  gives  an  idea  of  the  naked 


branches,  with  their  flowers  which  are  yellow.  The 
plant  is  most  at  home  against  a  wall,  and  should  not 
be  pruned  till  after  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

- - 

THE  WINTER  AND  PLANTS 

I  notice  that  some  of  our  head  gardeners  are  grumbling 
about  the  ill  effects  of  fog,  and  absence  of  light,  upon 
plants  under  glass,  especially  where  there  is  forcing. 
If  these  gentlemen  would  confine  their  complaints  to 
the  press,  no  harm  would  be  done,  but  when  the  blame 
is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  we  poor  under-gardeners 
and  foremen  then  it  is  a  hard  case.  With  weather  of 
the  bitterest  kind,  with  fog  almost  perpetual,  and 
daylight  almost  semi-darkness,  how  is  it  possible  that 
plant  culture,  especially  if  forced  or  tender  plants,  and 
of  fruits,  can  go  on  with  any  hope  of  success  ? 

The  matter  comes  home  rather  closely  to  the  under¬ 
gardener  section  of  any  garden  staff,  because  they 
have,  as  it  were,  literally  to  live  amongst  their  plants, 
and  if  there  are  failures,  cannot  get  away  from  them 
for  even  a  short  time.  Gardening  in  the  dead  of 
winter  is  becoming  a  terribly  difficult  and  thankless 
work.  The  longer  time  goes  on,  the  worse  somehow 
the  fogs  seem  to  become,  and  the  best  hopes  of  those 
who  have  worked  hard  to  produce  good  things  are 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

Our  heads  should  be  all  the  more  anxious  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  those  who  work  amidst  fog-producing 
pastures,  and  feel  that  we  have  to  endure  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  well  as  they.  I  hope  in  this  case  a  word  to 
the  wise  will  be  enough  ;  all  the  grumbling  in  the 


world  will  not  reduce  the  evils  attendant  upon  gardening 
in  such  seasons  as  we  have  been  passing  through, 
whilst  a  few  kindly  words  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
may  go  a  long  way  in  helping  young  men  to  bear  the 
ills  which  beset  them. — A  Young  One. 

- ->X-<— - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

While  we  read  of  frost  and  snow  in  the  south,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  England,  mirahile  dicta,  during  the 
month  of  December,  we  have  every  reason  to  bo 
thankful  that  in  our  northern  district  (in  the  valley 
of  the  Forth)  we  can  look  upon  green  landscapes, 
execute  ordinary  garden  labour,  and  have  all  our 
requirements  well  supplied  from  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  some  flowers  from  the  open  as  well.  The  latter, 
have,  however,  consisted  of  Uvarias,  some  Wallflowers, 
a  few  Polyanthus  (Downie’s  Choice  Strain)  and  Roses. 

On  two  occasions  we  have  had  12°  of  frost,  but 
seldom,  when  there  has  been  frost  at  all,  has  5° 
been  exceeded.  We  have  seen  snow  on  the  distant 
hills,  but  none  has  fallen  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
change  the  appearance  of  the  prospect  around  us. 
While  we  hear  of  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  being 
below  zero  in  some  southern  parts  of  England  (where 
our  gardening  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  much  larger  than  in  northern  parts), 
especially  in  Wilts,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  it  ha3 
been  our  fortune  never  to  witness  such  low  temperatures 
in  Scotland.  Why  we  should  be  so  exempt  from  severe 
weather  here  it  is  difficult  to  suggest.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Tweed  and  Tay  matters  are  different,  and 
reports  consequently  less  enviable. 

In  December  we  had  to  turn  out  the  scythes  (grass 
being  too  long  for  lawn  machines)  to  make  surfaces 
presentable.  Shrub  growth  was  unusually  late  last 
autumn,  and  every  class  of  shrub  is  at  present  exti  a 
green  in  appearance.  Those  especially  so  are  round- 
leaved  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurel,  Box,  Garrya  elliptica, 
Hollies,  and  Conifer®  generally,  while  plants  and 
cuttings  placed  in  sand-covered  surfaces  in  openbordeis 
under  protection  of  hoops  and  mats  never  looked 
better.  Calceolaria  cuttings  inserted  during  October  in 
the  positions  indicated  with  glass  protectors  (and 
single  mats  during  frost  only)  have  not  ceased  to  grow, 
and  not  one  has  suffered.  Under  glass,  forcing  of 
vegetables  has  not  been  a  severe  task.  Asparagus, 
Sea  Kale,  Rhubarb,  and  Mushrooms  have  been  plentiful 
since  November.  Vines  and  Strawberries  have  hitherto 
been  tardy  in  their  progress.  The  absence  of  sunshine 
has  no  doubt  been  conducive  to  this.  Early  Peaches 
also  move  slowly,  but  the  second  and  third  succession 
houses  have,  however,  been  less  quiescent.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  cut  blooms  of  Mums,  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400 
weekly  ;  we  had  the  houses  filled  with  plants,  and 
notwithstanding  air  being  supplied  ad  lib.,  the  Peach 
trees  are  at  a  disadvantage  while  combating  with  such 
untoward  circumstances. 

Reverting  to  vegetables,  we  have  not  used  any 
covering  yet  for  Celery,  and  never  have  we  had  greater 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  heads, 
they  being  solid,  sound,  finely  blanched,  and  the  top3 
fresh  and  green.  Amongst  several  kinds,  Majcr 
Clarke’s  Red  and  Veitch’s  Pink  are  in  the  finest  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  anticipate  having  good  supplies  till 
May  at  least.  Curled  Kale,  on  ground  somewhat 
poor,  is  extra  fine.  The  later  Brussels  Sprouts,  on 
moderately  rich  ground,  are  less  in  size  than  usual  ; 
early  crops  are  large,  although  not  so  firm  as  usual. 
Cabbages  form  hard  hearts  no  longer,  but  are  in  fine 
condition  for  use.  Turnips  in  rows,  with  soil  drawn  over 
the  bulbs,  !are  very  good,  the  red-skinned  sorts  especially. 

Flowers  open  slowly.  Bulbs  of  most  kinds  are  more 
tardy  than  usual,  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  though  ready 
to  cut  at  the  end  of  October,  are  not  so  vigorous  on  the 
whole  as  usual.  Gardenias  planted  out  in  a  bed  and 
which  are  thickly  budded,  open  very  slowly.  Begonia 
Ingramii  and  others,  which  had  bloomed  for  six  months 
right  off,  were  recently  cut  over  to  make  room  for  other 
plants.  In  the  Camellia  house,  I  never  saw  the 
flowers  open  so  slowly,  all  blooms  we  have  cut  have 
been  from  the  back  wall  of  vineries.  I  never  saw 
the  foliage  of  Gros  Colmar  Vines  hang  so  long  in  a 
green  state.  The  leaves  were,  on  January  3rd,  still 
green  and  sound,  but  with  less  colouring  in  them  than, 
usual.  Lhdy  Downes  and  Alicante  are  now  only 
dropping  their  leaves  in  a  yellow  state.  The  kinds 
enumerated  have  kept  sound  and  good,  and  are  to 
be  put  in  bottles  with  water  next  week.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  during  1890  we  have  had  many 
mercies,  and  have  few  complaints  to  make. — M,  Temple 
Stirling. 
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FRUIT-GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  already  been  spoken  and 
■written  on  this  subject,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  which  may  not 
prove  unworthy  of  consideration.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
are  to  mike  old  England  independent  of  imports  from 
America  and  other  countries,  we  must  grow  more 
Apples,  Plums  and  Pears,  and  we  must  grow  them 
better  on  the  whole  than  hitherto  has  been  done.  This 
means  also  that  more  trees,  and  many  more  too,  must 
be  planted,  but  who  is  to  bear  the  first  cost  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  tenant  will  plant  fruit  trees 
on  land  belonging  to  someone  else,  that  he  may  have 
to  relinquish  without  compensation,  and  this  brings  me 
to  the  suggestion  I  wish  to  make,  which  is  that  the 
planting  should  be  done  by  the  landlord,  he  adding  to 
the  rent  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  5  per  cent,  afterwards. 

I  think  if  landlords  were  to  plant  a  reasonable  amount 
of  land  on  all  farms  where  there  are  favourable  soils 
and  situations,  on  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  and 
have  the  planting  and  the  trees  looked  after  for  a  few 
years  by  a  practical  maD,  it  would  in  the  end  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant  and  the  community 
in  general.  There  are  plenty  of  good  and  well-sheltered 
sites  for  small  orchards  in  most  counties,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  not  favourable,  planting  should 
certainly  not  be  attempted. 

My  own  idea  would  be  that  whatever  amount  of  land 
is  planted,  the  proportion  of  kinds  to  be  planted  should 
be,  say  ten  Pear  trees  and  the  same  number  of  Plums 
to  fifty  Apples,  with  perhaps  a  few  Cherries  if  the 
climate  is  favourable  ;  and  as  regards  the  Apples  the 
sorts  should  be  so  selected  that  one-fourth  should  be 
ripe  for  marketing  in  October,  one-fourth  in  November 
and  December,  and  two-fourths  after  Christmas. 

All  the  trees  should  be  planted  on  grass  in  lings,  so 
that  a  mulching  of  manure  could  be  put  over  the  roots 
every  winter,  and  the  rows  should  be  21  ft.  apart  and 
the  trees  15  ft.  asunder  in  the  rows.  I  understand 
that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton  are  doing  something  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  on  their  estates,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  what  lines  they  are  working.  While  the  land 
laws  remain  as  they  are  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  fruit  culture  must  depend  more  upon  the  action 
taken  by  the  landlords  than  upon  anything  done  by 
the  tenants,  and  the  landlords  want  educating  on  this 
subject  quite  as  much  as  the  tenants. — John,  Yeomans, 
Northenden,  near  Manchester. 

BRITISH  FERNS.* 

The  interest  attached  to  British  Ferns  continues  to 
elicit  books  of  greater  or  less  merit  from  collectors  and 
cultivators,  so  that  there  is  now  no  wrant  of  literature 
on  the  subject.  The  work  under  notice,  however, 
records  more  varieties  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
variety  alone  is  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  Fern 
culture.  It  must,  however,  be  described  as  an  historical 
rather  than  a  botanical  work.  The  labour  that  the 
author  has  expended  in  getting  the  collection  together, 
and  of  obtaining  their  history  must  have  been 
enormous.  The  history  of  the  variety  (for  the  de¬ 
scriptions  are  few  and  meagre),  as  well  as  their 
arrangement  in  divisions  so  as  to  obviate  the  repetition 
or  even  the  use  of  the  divisional  name,  we  appreciate 
very  much,  but  we  should  have  liked  a  pithy  and 
intelligible  description  of  each  variety,  so  as  to  give 
some  chance  of  identifying  specimens  coming  under 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  or  even  for  reference  in 
cases  of  doubt. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  descriptions  of  that 
kind  would  greatly  increase  the  bulk  of  the  book,  and 
after  all  might  be  comparatively  valueless  to  identify 
one  half  of  them,  owing  to  the  variability  of  one  and 
the  same  plant  in  different  stages  of  its  growth,  as  well 
as  to  innate  variability  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
The  specimens  sent  for  naming  are,  moreover,  often 
very  imperfect  or  mere  scraps,  not  in  any  way  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  variety  it  is  desired  to  name. 

What  very  much  interests  us  is  the  author’s  assertion 
that  we  can,  by  crossing  several  varieties  of  Ferns 
together,  obtain  the  characters  of  all  combined  in  one. 
Further  on  he  speaks  of  “judicious  intercrossing,”  as 
if  it  were  a  scientific  and  incontrovertible  fact,  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  case  of  Potatos,  Melons  or  Orchids. 
We  have  in  mind  a  certain  Frenchman  who  gave  a  long 
list  of  Ferns  of  hybrid  origin,  together  with  the 
parentage  of  some  of  them,  and  finally  said,  “but 

*  British  Ferns  and  Where  Found.  By  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.  R.S., 
F.L.S.,  &c.  (Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 


these  are  only  suppositious.”  The  innate  variability 
of  many  of  our  British  Ferns  land  the  same  holds  good 
with  many  exotic  species  in  a  state  of  nature),  and  the 
impossibility  of  manipulating  the  organs  of  reproduction 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  will  continue  to  breed  a 
certain  amount  of  scepticism  as  to  the  scientific  identity 
of  hybrids  or  crosses  amongst  Ferns. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  author  in  the  retention  of 
old  names,  and  in  the  division  of  them  into  groups  and 
sections,  whereby  the  adjectives  expressive  of  the  same 
are  removed,  thus  simplifying  while  retaining  the 
identity  of  the  name.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
extremely  cumbrous  to  write  the  full  name  of  some  of 
the  Aspidiums,  Aspleniums,  Seolopendriums,  or  of 
many  others  on  a  garden  label.  By  the  use  of  this 
book  the  young  collector  or  the  cultivator  may  avoid 
such  expressions  as  ‘ 1  Aspidium  aculeatum  angulare  de- 
compositum-roagnifieum-polydactylum,”  or  “Asplenium 
(Athyrium)  Filix-fcemina  ramosum  ramulosissimum.” 
Greek  and  Latin  names  are  used  in  the  naming  of  all 
the  varieties  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  simpler  ones  have 
not  been  adopted  in  certain  cases  where  such  words  as 
echnomocladon,  foecundulosissimum,  and  deorsopin- 
natum  are  used  ;  for  gardeners  unacquainted  with  those 
languages  must  often  be  stumped  in  spelling  them  from 
memory.  Then,  in  one  group  of  Scolopendrium,  five 
varieties  are  named  in  succession,  albescens,  albulum, 
album,  aureolum,  and  aureum — all  requiring  great  care 
to  prevent  mixing  or  confusing  the  names  and  the 
plants. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  range  of  variation 
amongst  several  of  the  British  Ferns  may  be  gleaned 
when  we  say  that  of  Aspidium  angulare  alone,  some¬ 
thing  like  394  varieties  are  named  and  classified  in  the 
little  book  which  runs  to  167  pages,  and  may  be 
described  as  a  cheap  shilling’s-worth,  considering  the 
large  amount  of  facts  and  statistics  which  are  tabulated. 
Asplenium  Filix-foemina,  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
Lomaria  spicant,  and  some  others  are  particularly  rich 
in  varieties,  while  there  are  few  of  the  species  which 
have  not  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  variation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  expense  alone  forbids  the  putting 
on  permanent  record,  by  means  of  authentic  and  well- 
executed  figures,  all  the  leading  varieties,  at  least  of 
British  Ferns,  which  differ  in  form,  division  or  some 
other  character  of  structure  which  could  be  represented. 

- - 

STAKING  NEWLY  PLANTED 

TREES. 

Under  this  heading,  at  p.  278,  “A.  D.”  seems  to 
object  to  the  staking  of  newly  planted  trees,  but  he 
gives  no  reason  for  his  objection,  unless  it  is  because 
nurserymen  plant  thousands  without  staking  them  at 
all.  The  nurserymen,  no  doubt,  have  reasons  for  not 
staking  their  trees,  but  I  hardly  think  that  one  of  these 
reasons  would  be  the  benefit  the  trees  derive  from 
the  motion  of  the  wind.  The  staking  of  thousands 
of  trees  would  entail  considerable  expense,  which  would 
be  a  substantial  reason  against  staking,  especially  as  the 
trees  would  not  occupy  the  ground  permanently,  and 
where  they  are  planted  so  closely  as  in  nurseries,  there 
is  little  danger  of  them  being  blown  out  by  the  roots, 
as  is  quite  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  isolated 
trees. 

Few  gardeners  would  court  the  chance  of  having 
to  plant  the  same  tree  two  or  three  times,  minus 
a  few  of  its  roots  each  time,  if  by  staking  all 
danger  of  that  is  avoided.  No  doubt  nurserymen 
plant  carefully,  but  I  think  gardeners  plant  with  even 
greater  care.  Independent  of  staking  the  tops  they 
take  greater  pains  with  the  covering  of  the  roots. 
Despatch  is  the  nurseryman’s  motto.  He  seldom 
troubles  to  lay  out  all  the  roots  carefully  in  tiers, 
covering  each  separately  with  a  little  soil  as  the 
gardener  does.  The  tree  goes  into  the  hole  with  a 
bump,  the  soil  is  thrown  over  the  roots  in  spadefuls 
till  it  is  all  in,  then  a  stamp  or  two  to  make  it  firm, 
and  on  to  the  next.  No  doubt  this  is  all  done  skil¬ 
fully,  but  I  maintain  that  gardeners  exercise  greater 
care,  with  quite  as  much  skill. 

“A.  D.”  recommends  three  strands  of  tar-cord  or 
stout  string,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  this  should  be 
preferred  to  a  good  stout  stake,  except  in  the  case  of 
specimen  Conifers,  or  such  subjects  as  do  not  admit 
of  a  stake  near  the  stem,  and  in  their  case  they  would 
require  something  stronger  than  stout  string  or  the 
average  tar-cord  if  they  required  a  support  at  all.  One 
objection  I  have  to  the  pegs  and  strings  is  that  they 
are  always  in  the  way,  either  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
grass,  and  causing  three  obstructions  where  if  a  stake 
were  used  there  would  be  no  obstruction  at  all.  He 


says:  “Just  as  branches  develop  under  the  action  of 
wind,  so  will  tree  stems  if  allowed  some  play.”  To  use 
his  own  words,  “it  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice ’’ 
that  branches  are  perfectly  firmly  fixed  to  the  stem,  so 
that  there  is  no  motion  at  all  at  the  point  of  junction, 
and  therefore  no  danger  of  their  making  sockets  for 
themselves  to  swing  about  in,  as  newly  planted  trees 
generally  do  if  not  staked. 

“  A.  D.”  refers  to  primeval  forests  as  grand  examples 
of  the  development  of  trees  without  artificial  support, 
but  he  would  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  composed  of  transplanted  trees,  but  of 
seedlings  which  would  be  supplied  with  a  strong  tap 
root,  perhaps  3  ft.  or  4  fc.  long,  before  the  top  was  1  ft. 
high,  and  which,  by  the  time  the  tree  was  in  danger  from 
the  wind,  would  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  and  be 
a  very  strong  support. 

All  transplanted  trees  are  robbed  of  their  natural 
support  for  a  time,  therefore  they  require  an  artificial 
one.  “  A.  D.”  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  one  of 
“  those  who  strongly  advocate  the  rigid  staking  of 
newly-planted  trees.”  I  would  even  help  the  stakes  by 
pegging  the  strongest  of  the  roots  down  with  a  hooked 
wooden  peg,  in  the  case  of  large  trees  where  the  roots 
are  strong  enough  to  require  a  peg,  and  so  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  that  the  roots  do  not  get 
disturbed  till  the  young  ones  are  tough  enough  to  stand 
a  little  strain.  If  this  strain  is  put  on  them  while 
young  and  brittle,  they  must  get  broken,  and  the 
consequence  is  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  tree  has 
only  half  as  many  roots  as  it  ought  to  have. —  TV.  M. 
Alexander. 

- -  — — — 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

Surely  the  dense  fogs  and  dull  depressing  weather  we 
have  lately  experienced  must  be  held  accountable  for 
the  depression  and  despondency  from  which  “Father 
Christmas  ”  evidently  suffers  (p.  265).  But  are  not 
his  fears  groundless  ?  He  says  he  fears  the  majority  of 
the  young  men,  who  hope  to  be  leaders  in  the  future, 
spend  their  leisure  time  in  profitless  reading,  eagerly 
seeking  after  and  relishing  baneful  rubbish,  card 
playing,  and  too  frequently  visiting  the  public  house. 
This  last  assertion,  I  venture  to  say,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
unfounded.  It  is  true  there  are  in  the  gardening  pro¬ 
fession,  as  in  every  other  trade  and  profession,  those 
whose  aim  in  life  is  of  a  low  order,  and  who,  so  long  as 
they  can  grovel  along  without  any  great  exertion,  are 
content,  and  who  sneer  at  all  ideas  of  self-improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  these  are  not  likely  to  be  leaders  in  the 
future. 

What  harm  can  “Father  Christmas”  see  in  an 
innocent  game  of  cards  ?  He  admits  that  recreation  is 
necessary,  but  why  confine  it  to  such  narrow  limits  ? 
What  would  life  in  bothies,  where  young  men  are 
frequently  cooped  together,  be  worth  if  we  had  not 
some  form  of  amusement  and  recreation  in  common, 
and  what  tends  more  to  promote  good  fellowship  than 
a  quiet  rubber  at  whist,  or  any  other  game  in  which  all 
can  mutually  join  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
defend  gambling,  nor  the  practice  of  spending  whole 
evenings  in  such  a  manner.  As  to  novel  reading  again, 
why  should  a  young  gardener’s  reading  be  restricted  to 
horticultural  works  ?  Docs  not  a  gardener’s  mind 
require  to  be  cultivated?  Who  would  say  that  a  portion 
of  our  leisure  time  is  frittered  away  over  a  good  novel? 
Who  that  is  fond  of  reading  has  not  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh  with  Dickens,  or  drawn  some  sound  ideas  and 
useful  lessons  from  the  works  of  Kingsley  and  Scott 
and  many  others  ?  A  correspondent  in  one  of  your 
contemporaries  a  few  weeks  ago  deplored  the  inability 
of  gardeners  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper  with 
any  literary  decency,  and  yet  we  are  frittering  away 
our  time  in  reading  novels,  many  of  which  are  gems  of 
English  literature  ! 

What  encouragement  do  employers  and  head  gar¬ 
deners  give  to  the  young  men  in  bothies  to  improve 
themselves  in  this  direction?  Botany,  I  have  been 
told,  is  of  no  use  to  a  practical  gardener,  and  the  study  of 
wild  flowers  is  all  nonsense.  Cold  water  is  thus  thrown 
on  two  branches  of  knowledge,  both  of  which  I  am 
very  fond  of  as  being  both  profitable  and  recreative. 
Frequently  housed  in  buildings  far  inferior  to  those 
provided  for  their  employers’  horses,  what  have  young 
men  (with  about  14s.  or  15s.  a  week)  to  spare  for 
scientific  works.  After  deducting  necessary  expenses 
for  food,  clothing,  &c.,  there  is  very  little  left  for  such 
purposes,  and  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
where  living  is  dearer  than  in  many  country  districts. 
A  great  deal  could  be  done  by  employers,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  done  by  a  few,  in  providing  a  small 
library  in  the  bothy  of  standard  works  on  subjects 
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bearing  on  our  profession.  I  am  sure  many  a  young 
man  unable  to  afford  them,  would  thus  gladly  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  further  improve  himself, 
which  in  these  days  of  advancement  and  severe 
competition  is  absolutely  necessary.  Seeing  so  much  is 
expected  of  a  gardener,  surely  our  employers  would  thus 
help  us  were  it  put  to  them  by  those  able  to  speak  for 
us,  and  who  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

What  example  do  some  head  gardeners- set  the  young 
men?  How  many -precious  hours  are  wasted  in 
“  public  house  company,’’  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
training  these  erring  young  men  in  the  true  paths  of 
our  profession.  Example  is  better  than  precept,  and  I 
am  sure  a  little  kindly  counsel,  forbearance  and 
consideration,  a  little  fellow  feeling,  and  above  all  an 
upright  example,  does  more  for  us  than  all  the  strict 
hard  and  fast  rules  by  which  we  are  sometimes  governed. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  leisure  time  is  a  trust  committed 
to  our  keeping  to  be  spent  to  the  glory  of  the  giver,  and 
so  spent  to  our  great  gain  ;  also  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  great  efforts,  and  the  need  of  much 
perseverance  and  patient  study  on  our  part  to  fit  us  for 
the  positions  we  hope  some  day  to  hold.  Cheer  up, 
“  Father  Christmas,”  do  not  be  too  hard  on  us.  I  hope 
your  anxious  fears  and  forebodings  have  not  prevented 
you  spending  a  merry  Christmas,  and,  if  you  will,  please 
accept  best  wishes  for  the  new  year  from  One  of  the 
Erring  Ones. 


The  few  remarks  offered  by  ‘’'Father  Christmas” 
deserve  the  attention  alike  of  both  the  young  men  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  them.  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  prevalent ; 
I  own  that  a  great  deal  of  what  “  Father  Christmas  ” 
says  is  fact,  but  I  venture  to  ask  whether  this  is  all 
due  to  the  apathy  of  the  young  men  themselves  ?  Is  it 
not  partly,  if  not  chiefly  due  to  the  head  gardener  or 
foreman  ?  I  fully  acknowledge  the  appropriateness  of 
the  remarks,  but  I  also  feel  that  a  slight  protest  is 
needed  ;  the  assertion  is  too  sweeping.  The  questions 
that  crop  up  in  one’s  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
supposed  apathy  are  numberless,  but  I  will  confine 
myself  for  the  nonce  to  suggesting  a  remedy  in 
the  form  of  establishing  mutual  improvement  associa¬ 
tions,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  here,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe.  But  before  proceeding 
further,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  employes  live  off  the  place  the 
holding  of  nightly  meetings  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
time  given  for  the  mid-day  meal  is  requisitioned  for 
the  lectures  and  discussions  ;  the  lecture  or  paper  is 
given  one  day  at  1.40,  and  the  discussion,  if  time  per¬ 
mits  (which  it  does  not  in  some  cases),  begins 
immediately  after,  then  it  is  adjourned  till  next  day, 
and  in  turn  continued  till  the  whole  subject,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  thrashed  out,  every  member  having  equal 
privileges  of  asking  questions  or  making  observations 
on  the  paper  or  subject.  This  has  happened  every  week, 
with  but  three  exceptions,  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  foreman  a  competition 
for  prizes  has  taken  place,  which  has  resulted  in  all  the 
members  learning  the  art  of  getting  “impressions  of 
Ferns  ”  on  paper,  canvas,  or  silk  ;  also  designs  for 
three  carpet  beds  (coloured),  and  plans  of  pleasure- 
grounds.  The  spirit  here  is  progression.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  gardening  periodicals  come  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  If  young  men  in  bothies  go  in 
for  mutual  improvement  in  this  way,  they  will  find 
plenty  of  useful  and  instructive  recreation.  I  wiil  add 
that  the  establishment  of  our  society  has  altered  the 
position  of  things  here,  and  good  feeling  exists  all 
round.  I  may  say  also  that  tho  existence  of  this 
association  and  its  success  are  due  to  the  indefatigable 
and  energetic  foreman,  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
one  and  all.  The  series  of  subjects  for  consideration 
this  session  includes  Euphorbias,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Eucharis,  Pancratium,  Amaryllis,  and  deciduous  flow¬ 
ering  stove  plants. — A.  Barnes ,  The  Gardens ,  Highbury, 
Birmingham. 


I  READ  with  great  interest  the  good  advice  given  to 
young  men  by  “Father  Christmas,”  in  your  issue  of 
December  27th,  p.  265.  Previous  to  1879  I  lived 
many  years  in  bothies,  and  I  may  say  that  though  our 
doings  were  far  from  perfect,  they  were  not  quite  so 
bad  as  depicted  by  your  correspondent.  It  is  a  trite 
saying,  that  we  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders,  therefore,  before  we  reprove  the  young  men 
for  their  doings,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  and 
examine  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  in 
bothies.  Are  they  always  well  housed  and  made 
comfortable  in  such  places  ?  I  fear  not ;  my  experience 


of  bothy  life  taught  me  that  it  was  not  so,  for  while  there 
were  exceptions,  many  of  the  bothies  were  devoid  of  the 
humblest  of  creature  comforts. 

It  i3  acknowledged  that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial 
to  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  than  comfort¬ 
less  homes,  and  I  fear  this  is  too  often  the  cause  of 
many  young  men  seeking  the  comforts  of  the  public 
house,  consequently  the  beginning  of  intemperate 
habits.  I  gladly  admit  there  is  a  great  improvement 
in  the  bothies  of  late  years,  and  thanks  for  this  state  of 
things  is  mostly  due  to  the  younger  generation  of  head 
gardeners,  whose  minds  are  naturally  very  much 
impressed  with  the  poor  condition  of  bothies  in  their 
young  days,  and  the  great  obstacles  such  formed  to 
the  expansion  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  set  about 
the  work  of  reforming  those  conditions,  and  they  are 
succeeding  to  a  wonderful  degree ;  however,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  gardeners  generally  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men  at  heart  should  see,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  they  are  well  housed,  attended 
to,  and  made  in  every  way  comfortable.  Where  the 
generosity  of  the  employer  can  be  evoked,  a  library 
of  suitable  books  should  be  provided  for  their  instruction 
in  the  theoretical  part  of  their  profession.  Nothing 
should  be  left  undone  that  can  be  done  by  those  in 
charge,  to  establish  gardeners’  mutual  improvement 
societies,  which  may  be  used  both  for  recreative  and 
self-improvement  purposes. 

These  few  points  adopted  and  cheerfully  carried  out, 
would  in  my  opinion  soon  prove  the  best  incentives 
for  young  men  to  become  studious.  And  it  is  to 
be  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will,  and  do  appre¬ 
ciate  to  its  greatest  extent  any  effort  made  in  that 
direction  by  their  masters,  for  it  is  evident  in  these  go- 
ahead  days  the  gardener  must  not  lag  behind;  he  must 
be  up  and  doing,  and  not  lose  one  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  profession  he  has 
adopted.  The  following  inspiriting  quotation  may  be 
of  interest  and  service  to  our  youug  men  :  — 

“Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  lad, 

Or  fancy  your  life  won’t  tell, 

The  work  is  the  work,  for  a’  that, 

To  him  that  doeth  it  well. 

Fancy  the  world  a  hill,  lad, 

Look  where  the  millions  stop, 

You’ll  find  the  crowd  at  the  base,  lad, 

There’s  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 

Courage,  and  faith,  and  patience, 

There’s  space  in  the  old  world  yet, 

The  better  the  chance  you  stand,  lad, 

The  further  along  you  get. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  goal,  lad, 

Never  despair  or  drop, 

Be  sure  that  your  path  leads  upward, 

There’s  always  room  at  the  top.” 

— J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove,  Corbridge-on- Tyne. 

- -»®g- - 

STOVES  IN  BRITAIN  150  YEARS 

AGO. 

The  means  employed  in  the  olden  times  for  keeping 
up  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  preserve  tropical 
plants  through  the  winter  in  this  country,  were  various, 
and  sometimes  notable  for  their  ingenuity  rather  than 
simplicity.  Heating  by  means  of  hot  water  in  metal 
pipes  had  not  yet  been  invented,  although  as  early 
as  1755,  heating  by  means  of  steam  in  metal  pipes  (as 
mentioned  on  p.  283)  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
clever  and  more  forward  writers  of  the  day. 

Besides  the  heating  of  pits,  which  were  so  skilfully 
managed  by  means  of  fermenting  manure  and  tanners’ 
bark,  stoves  were  also  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
tall-growing  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  subjects  of 
dwarfer  growth.  As  at  the  present  day,  the  structures 
varied  considerably  in  matters  of  minor  detail,  but  the 
principle  was  much  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  stoves 
then  prevailing.  These  were  the  dry  stove  and  the 
bark  stove.  In  both  cases  they  were  lean-to  structures, 
consequently  the  span-roofed  house  is  of  more  modern 
date.  The  back  wall  was  always  built  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  in  order  to  afford  additional  shelter. 
Lighting  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been  of  secondary 
importance  to  that  of  shelter,  as  everything  that  could 
afford  additional  warmth  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
horticultural  builder. 

Dry  stoves  were  heated  by  means  of  flues  under  the 
pavement,  or  by  flues  piled  above  one  another  along 
the  back  wall,  traversing  it  backward  and  forward 
six  or  eight  times,  according  to  the  height  of  the  house. 
That  heat  ascends  is  well  known  ;  but  although  our 
ancestors  resorted  to  such  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 
methods  in  large  houses  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
hot-water  pipes  under  the  roofs  of  houses,  whether 


large  or  small,  are  used  at  the  present  day  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  several  cases.  Cacti  and  various  other  succulent 
plants  were  grown  in  the  dry  stove,  rightly  so  named, 
for  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  house  must  have  been 
very  arid.  Stages  were  erected  tier  above  tier,  as  is 
done  generally  in  lean-to  houses  at  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  bring  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  air. 

The  bark  stove  derived  its  name  from  the  use  of 
tanners’  bark  in  it,  and  which  was  not  merely  a 
great  aid  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  temperature, 
but  of  maintaining  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  most  tender  ' 
exotics  with  well-developed  leaves.  Before  the  use  of' 
bark  stoves  it  was  thought  impossible  to  grow  such 
plants  in  this  country.  The  plants  were  plunged  in 
the  bark  bed,  which  was  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  wide,  and  ran 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  A  pit  was 
dug  3  ft.  deep  if  the  soil  was  tolerably  dry  ;  but  if  the 
latter  was  wet,  then  a  bed  of  tan  that  depth  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Forty  feet  was  considered  the  maximum  length  of  a 
stove,  unless  it  had  two  fire-places,  one  at  each  end, 
with  a  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  About 
14  ft.  was  considered  a  good  width  to  afford  the  proper 
convenience  for  plants.  The  front  wall  of  bricks  was 
carried  up  3  ft.,  upon  which  an  oak  beam  rested.  The 
uprights  were  fixed  in  this  and  carried  to  a  height 
of  6)  ft.  or  7  ft.  The  glass  roof  was  then  carried  to  a 
point  of  the  back  wall  beneath  the  coping,  at  a  height 
of  16  ft.  above  the  tan  bed  in  large  stoves,  for  the 
accommodation  of  tall  plants.  The  back  wall  was 
carried  up  higher,  and  surmounted  with  a  crown  piece 
or  projecting  coping  for  shelter.  Furthermore,  it  was 
built  from  13  ins.  to  22  ins.  thick,  in  order  the  better 
to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  swallowed  up  24  lengths 
of  bricks.  What  would  builders  of  the  present  day 
think  of  such  extravagance  ? 

Besides  the  heat  obtained  from  the  tan  bed,  a  set  of 
brick  flues  were  piled  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dry  stove.  It  may  be  stated  that  when 
flues  were  constructed  under  the  pavement  of  the  dry- 
stove  their  arrangement  was  sometimes  as  complicated 
as  those  against  the  back  wall.  Instead  of  being 
carried  straight  through  from  end  to  end,  they  were 
built  in  a  zigzag  or  wavy  manner  from  front  to  back  of 
the  house  until  finally  connected  with  the  chimney. 
The  flues  were  carefully  joined  with  mortar,  puddled 
inside,  and  faced  with  mortar  outside,  over  which  a 
coarse  cloth  was  placed  before  the  former  was  dry.  in 
order  to  prevent  cracking  and  the  escape  of  smoke  into 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Even  then  the  destructive 
power  of  smoke  on  plants  was  fully  recognised,  and 
more  trouble  was  taken  to  guard  against  it  than  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day  where  flues  are  still  in  use. 
Turf,  when  it  could  be  had,  was  considered  the  cheapest 
and  best  fuel  for  burning  in  hot-house  fires  ;  but  they 
also  used  coal  and  wood.  As  a  further  means  of  pro- 
tection,  tarpaulins  were  fixed  in  frames  and  placed  over 
the  sashes  of  the  roof  in  stormy  weather,  to  carry  off 
wet,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  glass  from  snow  and 
hailstorms.  Tarpaulins  were  sometimes  placed  against 
the  front  lights,  in  order  to  economise  fuel  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  heat. 

- - - 

THE  WEATHER  IN  DECEMBER. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  of  temperature 
kept  here  from  the  7th  to  the  31st  ult.  The  record  is 
extraordinary,  and  will  surely  be  long  remembered  : _ 


December 

Max. 

Min. 

December 

Max. 

Min. 

7 

31 

15 

20 

20 

13 

8 
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12 
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26 
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10 
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28 
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28 

27 

24 

17 

29 

23 

29 

26 

23 

18 

26 

23 
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24 

18 

19 

25 

23 

31 

26 

16 

On  three  occasions  only  was  the  thermometer  down 
to  32° ;  the  mean  temperature  for  the  twenty-live  days 
w-as  22  5°.  Average  maximum,  26° ;  average  minimum, 
19°.  For  the  last  eleven  days  the  mean  temperature  was 
21-5°. — F.  it.  Swan,  Enville  Gardens,  Stourbridge. 

A  Mid-Lothian  correspondent  writes  : — We  could  have 
done  with  more  of  the  wintry  weather  in  the  Lothians, 
where  we  have  not  had  the  ground  fairly  white  with 
snow,  and  only  on  two  nights  has  this  been  more  than 
a  few  degrees  —  2°  to  4°  generally  —  of  frost.  On 
December  20th  we  had  15°  of  frost,  and  on  the  28th 
7°.  This  is  different  to  what  you  have  been  having 
in  the  south. 
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January  10,  1891. 


Fancy  and  Show  Pansies. 

I  have  noticed  with  lively  interest  the  controversy 
raised  by  “  Yeritas  ”  in  your  columns  anent  the  newer 
fancy  Pansies  and  am  much  gratified  that  it  has  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  thirteen  of  the 
leading  Scotch  amateurs  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Blantyre.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who,  like  myself,  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  collection  of  really  good  exhibition  varieties. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  many  varieties  of 
sterling  merit  sent  out  annually  by  growers  south  of 
the  Tweed  which  have  not  reached  Scotland,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  amateur  growers  in  England  that 
they  follow  the  initiative  so  kindly  taken  by  our 
Scotch  friends,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  as  to  what  they  consider  the  best  twenty- 
four  varieties  both  of  Fancy  and  Show  Pansies. 

I  notice  in  the  catalogue  for  1890  issued  by  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  of  Bath  (a  very  successful  exhibitor  I  believe), 
no  less  than  thirty-three  new  fancy  varieties,  not  one 
of  which  appears  in  the  list  obtained  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
Surely  some  of  them  must  be  first  rate,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  collection.  Perhaps  our  English 
amateurs  will  give  us  their  opinion  of  them  and  other 
varieties,  thereby  conferring  a  favour  on  all  lovers  of 
this  charming  flower. — A.  S.  Treacher,  New  Barnet, 
Herts  ,  1st  January ,  1891. 

Tire  Newer  Fancy  Pansies. 

I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  Campbell  agrees  with  my  remarks 
at  p.  232,  but  would  have  very  much  liked  his 
opinion  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  or  advanta¬ 
geous  to  start  such  a  society  as  I  proposed.  However, 
he  certainly  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  Pansy 
fanciers  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  the  best  amateur  Pansy  growers  in  Scotland 
as  to  which  are  the  most  popular  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  ;  but  the  aggregated  lists  accompanying  his 
note  can  scarcely  be  said  to  give  a  fair  indication  of 
that  opinion.  If  Mr.  Campbell  had  asked  each  of  the 
amateurs  to  place  the  Pansies  in  the  order  of  merit, 
and  given  several  of  their  lists  as  received,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  instructive  than  the 
form  presented,  because  each  of  the  thirteen  amateurs 
might  think  a  certain  Pansy  good  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  best  twenty-four,  and  yet  all  of  them 
might  consider  it  only  the  twenty-fourth  best  Pansy. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying -that  the  Pansies  at  the  top 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  list  are  the  worst  in  them,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  might  be.  lu  looking  over  the 
list,  it  struck  me  as  being  very  strange  that  only 
Maggie  A.  Scott  was  thought  good  enough  by  all  the 
amateurs  to  be  included  in  the  best  twenty-four  fancies. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  majority  of  Pansy  growers 
will  consider  that  at  least  a  dozen  in  it  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  there,  but  probably  some  varieties  escaped 
the  memory  of  several  of  the  amateurs  when  making 
up  their  lists.  Most  of  those  occupying  the  premier 
position  in  the  list  of  the  five  varieties  of  show  Pansies 
might  probably,  by  almost  universal  consent,  be  kept 
there ;  but  I  am  sure  that  very  few  of  the  thirteen 
amateurs  consulted  think  that  Royal  Visit,  which  got 
ten  votes,  is  a  better  and  more  reliable  Pansy  than  either 
Benachie  or  Victoria  Gem,  which  only  got  seven  and 
four  respectively. 

I  am  on  the  whole  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Dean’s 
criticism  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  and  can  assure  him 
that  when  I  made  the  statement  about  being  shocked 
at  seeing  weeds  that  should  never  have  been  named 
nor  put  into  commerce,  lauded  up  as  something  grand, 
I  had  no  thought  of  him,  but  meant  my  remarks  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  condemnation  of  the  practice — the 
suicidal  practice  followed  by  some  nurserymen  of 
annually  flooding  the  country  with  worthless  flowers, 
which  most  of  the  purchasers  pitch  “over  the  garden 
wall”  in  disgust  whenever  they  see  the  first  bloom. 
The  only  point  of  difference  between  Mr.  Dean  and 
myself  is  whether  or  not  he  described  certain  Pansies 
correctly.  He  asks  me  if  I  can  assert  that  he  has  not 
grown  or  seen  growing  the  flowers  he  described  1  My 
answer  is,  I  cannot ;  but  I  inferred,  from  what  he  said 
about  some  of  the  blooms,  that  they  must  have  been 
damaged  during  transit,  and  consequently  must  have 
been  carried  some  distance,  and  what  more  likely  than 
by  post  ?  If  my  surmise  is  correct,  although  Mr.  Dean 
may  be  a  much  better  judge  of  a  Pansy  than  I  am,  he 


had  not  the  same  advantages  of  forming  his  opinion  as 
I  had,  because  I  grew  the  varieties  in  question,  viz.  : 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,  and  Bella  Coutts, 
in  my  own  garden,  and  had  them  in  the  very  best  of 
health  and  blooming  throughout  the  whole  season.  I 
never  at  any  time  had  a  bloom  of  either  that  was 
anything  like  a  first-class  competition  flower,  and  I  am 
confident  that  Mr.  Dean  will  not  need  long  experience 
of  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Dean  does  not  understand 
some  of  my  remarks,  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  parti¬ 
cular  points  complained  of,  I  cannot  help  him.  "When 
I  find  myself  in  difficulties  of  that  kind,  I  generally 
consult  the  “parson.”  Mr.  Dean  and  I  are  almost  in 
perfect  agreement  about  Lord  Hamilton.  I  said 
that  it  was  a  grand  flower,  and  I  can  conscientiously 
supplement  that  opinion  with  the  remark  that  if  it  is 
well  grown  it  is  one  of  the  very  best,  but  that  it  is  apt 
to  run  is  not  only  my  experience,  but  the  experience  of 
most  people  who  have  grown  it.  I  had  six  plants  of  it 
last  year,  and  although  they  all  looked  in  equally  good 
health,  only  two  of  them  threw  correct  flowers,  the 
blooms  of  the  other  four  merely  showing  the  framework 
of  the  blotches — the  bare  ribs  as  it  were.  Two  of  my 
neighbours  even  fared  worse  with  “his  lordship”  than 
I  did,  for  they  had  not  a  good  bloom  of  it  throughout 
the  entiro  season,  so  that  Mr.  Dean  will  see  that  my 
remarks  are  based  on  my  own  experience,  and  not  on 
the  opinions  of  others.  I  can  also  assure  him  that,  having 
no  fish  of  my  own  to  fry,  they  are  quite  unprejudiced. 

My  sole  object  in  writing  was  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  other  Pansy  enthusiasts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
instituting  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sort  of 
hall  mark  to  really  good  seedling  Pansies.  The  present 
system  of  granting  certificates  of  merit  by  various  local 
and  other  societies  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Certificates 
granted  by  these  societies  cannot  carry  the  same 
weight,  or  command  the  same  amount  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  as  would  the  certificates  of  a  great  central  society 
instituted  for  the  purpose.  Some  years  ago  I  attended 
a  show  at  which  a  friend  of  mine  was  judging.  After 
the  judging  was  over  he  and  I  were  having  a  quiet  look 
over  the  exhibits,  and  when  we  came  to  the  seedlings 
shown  for  certificates  I  remarked,  “You  have  not 
granted  any  certificates  this  year.”  “Ho,”  he  said, 
“this  one  and  that  one” — pointing  towards  two — 
“were  the  only  ones  that  we  thought  of  granting 
certificates  to,  but  ultimately  we  thought  that  they 
were  scarcely  clear  enough  in  the  outline.’’  When 
making  another  examination  an  hour  or  so  later,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  three  or  four  other  seedlings 
had  been  awarded  certificates.  The  only  explanation 
that  seemed  to  be  probable  was  that  interested  parties 
had  brought  some  influence  to  bear  on  the  committee 
or  the  j  ndges.  —  Veritas. 

Carnation,  Mary  Morris. 

With  reference  to  the  article  of  “  R.  D.,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World, 
upon  the  Carnations  and  the  severe  weather,  I  would 
,  add  that  the  frost  and  snow  seem  to  have  been  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Cardiff  has  been  favoured 
with  its  fair  proportion.  I  walked  into  my  little  garden 
to-day  for  the  first  time  during  tho  past  three  weeks, 
and  although  the  borders  are  still  covered  with  snow, 

I  was  astonished  to  find  three  partly-developed  blooms 
of  that  fine,  bright  pink  border  Carnation,  Mary  Morris, 
conspicuously  presenting  themselves  to  view,  in  defiance 
of  the  frost  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  bright  green 
stem,  standing  2  ft.  9  ins.  high. 

This  variety  of  border  Carnation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
about  the  hardiest  and  most  free  bloomer  in  cultivation. 
My  plants,  which  stood  out  all  the  previous  winter, 
commenced  blooming  early  in  July,  and  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength  of  habit  produces  numerous  side- 
shoots,  which  follow  the  parent  bloom  week  after  week 
until  they  are  checked  by  frost.  I  enclose  you  the 
three  blooms  in  question,  that  you  may  be  satisfied 
yourself  that  my  statement  is  not  an  exaggerated  one. 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  Lord  Bute’s  head  gardener  at  Cardiff 
Castle,  does  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  the  very  best 
ever  raised.  It  produces  immense  double  flowers  of  the 
brightest  colour  imaginable,  without  any  appearance 
of  confusion,  the  petals  are  well  shaped,  and  when 
well  grown,  are  almost  smooth  on  the  edges,  and  the 
calyx  never  bursts. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s,  who  is  one  of  the 
principals  of  a  very  large  florists’  firm  in  America,  and 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a  guest  of  the  former, 
was  so  attracted  with  a  bloom  of  Mary  Morris  which  I 
had  in  my  coat,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  What  would  I  not 
give  if  I  had  that  variety  in  America  !  ”  As  he  was 


not  returning  until  the  following  September,  I  promised 
him  a  pair  of  early  layers,  and  these  Mr.  Pettigrew  sent 
to  him  where  he  was  staying  in  Scotland.  He  has  since 
written  to  say  that  he  reached  home  with  his  plants  in 
fine  condition,  and  that  he  is  delighted  with  having 
met  with  such  a  charming  thing. — James  Thursto/a, 
Cardiff,  January  3 rd,  1891. 

Double  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Le  Bruant. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’ 
Association,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  exhibited  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  this  variety  in  full  bloom  with 
quite  two  dozen  trusses  of  flowers  upon  it,  worth  some 
money  at  this  festive  season.  This  variety  should  not 
be  grown  in  rich  soil,  as  it  is  naturally  a  strong  grower 
with  large  foliage,  but  in  this  instance  the  plant  had 
been  kept  well  in  hand,  foliage  good  and  not  too  large  ; 
and  was  admirably  grown  and  flowered,  semi-double,  as 
shown  now,  with  good-sized  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers. 
It  evidently  can  be  made  a  good  winter  bloomer. — 


FALKLAND  PARK. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  a  striking  example  ot  what  money, 
energy,  and  skill  can  effect  in  landscape  gardening,  let 
him  pay  a  visit  to  Falkland  Park.  This  fine  old 
domain,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  Upper  Norwood  Hill, 
and  commanding  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  woods 
and  orchards  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  has  undergone  a 
marked  transformation  during  the  past  year.  One 
used  to  know  it  as  an  ill-kept  place,  where  splendid 
capabilities,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  were 
sadly  neglected.  "With  its  fine  exposure  to  the  sun,  a 
soil  specially  suited  for  fruit  growing,  and  an  extensive 
finely-wooded  park,  it  seemed  the  beau-ideal  of  what 
the  haunt  of  flora  ought  to  be.  We  were  therefore 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on  taking  a  run  down 
from  London  lately,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
wealthy  proprietor,  whose  deep  interest  in  horticulture 
is  of  a  very  practical  kind,  a  marked  change  had  come 
over  the  scene. 

Mr.  MacMeekin’s  determination  to  make  this  fine 
possession  worthy  of  itself,  is  being  rapidly  realised 
under  the  management  of  his  energetic  gardener,  Mr. 
McKinnon,  who  has  brought  a  varied  experience, 
gained  at  Kylemore  and  Dalkeith,  to  bear  on  the  task 
of  remodelling  the  park.  In  place  of  the  old  house, 
which  stands  in  a  secluded  hollow,  a  magnificent 
mansion  has  been  erected  on  a  commanding  site,  so 
that  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fine  situation 
of  the  ridge  overlooking  Norwood.  The  transformation 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  reminds  one  of  the  change 
between  the  present  Norwood  and  that  of  the  past. 
The  modern  resort  of  fashion  is  scarcely  recognisable  to 
one  who  has  heard  of  it  as  the  haunt  of  the  gipsy,  and 
the  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  Chaucer  has  depicted  in 
his  Canterbury  tales. 

Around  the  new  mansion,  the  ground  has  been 
extensively  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  grass,  interspersed 
with  groups  of  Conifene,  instead  of  the  brush  that  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  up.  The  next  surprise  is  a  fine 
range  of  glass,  which  runs  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  for  fully  250  ft.,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  dingy  and  frail  lean-to  houses  in  the  old  kitchen 
garden.  Approaching  from  the  east,  you  enter,  by  an 
ornamental  porch,  a  noble-looking  conservatory  70  ft. 
long  by  25  It.  wide.  In  the  centre,  opposite  the 
entrance,  a  fountain  is  in  full  play  throwing  its 
refreshing  spray  on  the  two  beds  of  fine  healthy  plants 
on  either  side,  including  large  specimen  Camellias, 
tree  Ferns,  &c.,  A  passage  runs  round  the  whole 
house  and  separates  these  from  the  side  stages,  which 
contain  a  fine  collection  of  Primulas,  Heaths,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  other  winter-flowering  plants.  From  this 
conservatory  you  enter  a  corridor  240  ft.  in  length.  It 
is  really  a  lean-to,  but  the  twelve  arches,  constructed  of 
metal  fretwork,  and  festooned  with  creeping  plants, 
give  the  impression  of  a  Gothic  avenue  to  the  spectator 
looking  from  end  to  end.  Lined  on  either  side  with  a 
row  of  Chrysanthemums,  bearing  the  most  varied 
flowers  and  interspersed  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  it  fully 
fulfils  the  idea  of  its  construction,  which  was  to  combine 
picturesque  effect  with  the  convenience  of  a  passage 
from  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  various  houses  of 
which  the  range  is  composed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessary  accessories,  such  as  propagating  house,  potting 
shed,  head  gardener’s  office,  boiler  house,  accommodation 
for  ten  gardeners,  &c. ,  on  the  other. 

The  five  houses  opening  in  this  corridor  are  all  on 
the  same  substantial  style,  the  centre  one,  25  ft.  wide 
by  38  ft.  long,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  specimen 
stove  plants.  A  glance  at  this  house,  as  well  as  at  the 
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other  four,  which  are  devoted  to  tho  culture  of  Roses, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  &c.,  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are 
fitted  to  yield  the  very  best  varieties  of  the  finer  flowers 
in  a  very  luxuriant  manner.  The  west  end  of  the 
corridor  runs  into  another  large  conservatory,  filled 
with  Azaleas  principally,  and  affording  egress  to  a  noble 
terrace  tastefully  laid  out  in  flower  beds,  from  which 
the  eye  overlooks  what  will  be,  to  judge  from  the 
unfinished  state  of  operations,  a  worthy  counterpart, 
in  the  shape  of  a  flower  garden,  of  the  fine  range  thus 
cursorily  described. — Viator. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CARINATUM 

The  single  forms  of  this  Chrysanthemum  are  well- 
known  and  much-cultivated  annuals,  but  the  double 
sorts  are  less  common,  although,  no  doubt,  often  con¬ 
fused  with  those  of  C.  coronarium,  an  older  plant 


CRANBROOK,  ROSE  BAY,  NEW 

SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Sydney  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  James  White, 
M.L.C.  (now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  AVhite),  over¬ 
looks  the  sandy  beach  of  Rose  Bay,  probably  the  finest 
of  the  many  bays  within  Port  Jackson.  A  journey  of 
about  an  hour,  including  calls  en  route,  by  steamboat 
from  Circular  Quay  (Sydney),  brings  us  to  the  Rose  Bay 
jetty,  where  we  are  welcomed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton, 
under  whose  charge  the  gardens  now  are.  Since  ho 
took  possession  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  their  general  appearance.  During  the  long  and 
fatal  illness  of  the  late  gardener  some  spots  had  become 
considerably  overgrown  ;  the  encumbrances  have  now 
been  unsparingly  removed,  and  though  a  temporary 
nakedness  prevails,  it  will  evidently  soon  disappear,  as 
due  provision  has  been  made  for  filling  up  with  useful 
subjects. 


house  is  connected  in  the  centre  by  glass  doors  with  a 
much  taller  structure,  containing  large  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  other  foliage  plants,  with  some  good  flowering  sub¬ 
jects.  The  whole  range  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frames  we  fancied  we 
saw  preparations  being  made  for  the  battle  of  the 
autumn.  Here,  at  any  rate,  were  beds  of  “  Mums  ”  in 
a  most  healthy  condition,  and  not  the  worst  kinds  in 
cultivation.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  some  of  Mr. 
Horton’s  old  friends  in  the  Midlands  to  learn  that  a 
past  associate  is  making  ready  for  the  fray  in  a  distant 
land.  Speaking  on  the  subject,  we  have  yet  to  see 
what  can  be  done  here  ;  a  mild  craze  has  already  set 
in,  and  may  yet  become  rabid. 

In  a  cosy  nook  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  good 
collection  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  fraternising — 
no  !  not  quite — with  Pines  and  Bananas  in  full  bearing. 
Our  gardens  here  contain  no  more  useful  flowering 
plants  than  these  Roses,  to  which  the  Americanism 


Double  Varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum. 


originally  introduced  in  1629.  C.  carinatum  is  also 
an  old  subject,  having  been  brought  from  Barbary 
in  1796. 

The  double  forms  are,  however  of  more  recent 
origin,  and  have  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  accompanying  illustration  (for 
whicn  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Hounds- 
ditch)  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  form  and  general 
aspect  of  these  doubles.  The  colours  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  we  noted  when  the  plants  were  in  season.  They 
were  perfectly  double,  as  that  is  understood  amongst 
Composites,  with  closely  packed  and  overlapping  florets 
arranged  with  greater  regularity  than  we  have  often 
seen  in  C.  coronarium.  Some  have  the  florets  edged 
with  lilac  or  purple  in  the  early  stages,  but  become 
almost  pure  white  when  fully  expanded.  Others  are 
lilac,  edged  with  purple,  sometimes  tipped  with  purple 
in  addition.  A  very  choice  kind  appears  crimson  in 
its  early  stages,  but  as  it  expands  the  flowers  become 
a  beautiful  bronzy  yellow,  edged  with  a  deeper  shade. 
The  most  advantageous  way  of  raising  them  is  to  sow 
in  boxes  and  afterwards  plant  out. 


The  mansion  itself  stands  on  a  terrace  at  a  high 
elevation,  with  a  long  carriage  drive  of  a  gentle  curve 
and  gradient  to  the  entrance  gates.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  house  the  ground  falls  away 
suddenly  to  the  lower  lawns  ;  the  intervening  space 
being,  however,  relieved  by  narrow  terraces,  connected 
by  flights  of  steps.  The  beds  and  borders  on  the  lower 
giound  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  gay  with  Verbenas 
and  other  bedding  plants.  Passing  from  these  we 
came  to  a  small  ornamental  lake  with  a  grand  Weeping 
Willow  on  the  verge,  and  close  by  in  a  sheltered  corner 
is  the  inevitable  “bush-house.’’  Our  friend  has  had 
some  work  to  get  through  here.  The  structure,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  into  decay,  has 
been  largely  repaired,  and  the  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  with 
which  it  is  filled,  set  in  order.  Adjoining  are  the 
glasshouses  and  frames  ;  the  former  very  substantial 
structures,  the  roofs  being  entirely  of  iron  and  glass — 
not  just  what  we  should  choose,  perhaps,  making 
utility  a  standpoint.  Entering  one  of  the  smaller 
houses  we  find  a  good  collection  of  Orchids,  a  few 
already  in  bloom,  and  many  coming  forward.  This 


“ everblooming ”  has  been  aptly  applied;  and  Mr. 
Horton,  with  immunity  from  frosts,  should  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  bloom  from  his  beds. 
The  soil  at  Cranbrook  is  very  sandy  and  hungry,  not 
to  mention  thirsty,  so  that  climatic  advantages  are  to 
some  extent  discounted.  A  small  portion  of  the 
garden  is  devoted  to  vegetable  culture,  but  fruits 
generally  are  relegated  to  Mrs.  White’s  country  place 
at  Kirkham,  in  the  famed  Camden  district. 

On  one  side  of  the  long  drive  a  large  patch  of  ground 
has  been  consecrated  to  nature,  and  here  abound  Flannel 
Flowers  (Actinotis  Helianthi),  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and 
other  denizens  of  the  wilds.  Native  animals  and  birds 
are  also  represented  by  a  pair  of  kangaroos  in  a  netted- 
enclosure,  and  two  emus  in  an  adjoining  paddock. 
These  strange  creatures  appear  in  no  way  embarrassed 
by  European  surroundings,  including  a  grand  tennis 
court,  with  a  well-appointed  pavilion. 

That  we  were  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by 
Mr.  Horton  and  his  amiable  wife  goes  without  saying, 
and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  future  visit  to 
the  scene  of  our  friend’s  labours. — C.  B. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Bouvardias. — In  order  to  obtain  the  best  cuttings, 
plants  that  have  now  done  blooming  of  last  year’s 
raising  should  be  closely  cut  down,  in  order  to  make 
them  throw  up  from  near  the  root.  Comparatively 
young  plants  break  freely  and  strongly.  Keep  them 
dry  for  a  few  days  before  cutting  down  ;  after¬ 
wards  shake  them  out  of  their  pots,  reduce  the 
ball  to  a  small  compass,  and  plunge  them  in  coco-nut 
fibre,  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  propagating 
pit.  Here  they  will  soon  throw  out  a  sufficiency  of 
cuttings. 

Ferns. — During  long  spells  of  cold  weather,  such 
as  we  have  experienced  for  some  time  past,  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  hard  firing  i9  necessary,  thus 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  a  dry,  arid 
condition.  This  is  just  the  state  of  things  to  favour 
the  development  of  thrips  on  a  large  number  of  subjects. 
As  little  work  can  be  done  out-of-doors,  the  present 
offers  a  favourable  opportunity  of  cleaning  the  Ferns, 
the  fronds  of  which  are  mature  and  firm,  thus  enabling 
them  to  stand  the  application  of  stronger  insecticides 
than  at  any  other  time.  Those  with  finely  cut  leaves 
may  be  dipped  in  strong  tobacco  water,  to  each  gallon 
of  which  an  ounce  of  Nicotine  Soap  has  been  added. 
Those  with  leathery  leaves  may  be  sponged  with  the 
same  material,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound. 

Tree  Ferns. — Where  these  are  planted  out  and 
have  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  or  are  growing 
too  strongly  for  the  space  at  command,  their  vigour 
may  be  checked  by  root  pruning.  If  too  tall  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  stem  sunk 
down.  This  can  better  be  done  now  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  after  they  have 
commenced  growing,  otherwise  the  leaves  would  flag. 
New  roots  will  soon  be  thrown  out  from  the  mass 
covering  the  stem. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens. — For  decorative 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  stock  of  young  plants 
every  year  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers  it  will  be 
found  that  large,  old  plants,  if  in  good  health,  are  very 
floriferous,  producing  a  large  quantity  of  bloom,  even 
in  the  winter  months.  They  can  be  accommodated  in 
greenhouses,  conservatories,  or  vineries  where  the  frost 
is  little  more  than  kept  out.  Of  course,  if  growth  is 
expected,  the  temperature  should  be  kept  to  50°,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  on  favourable  occasions. 

Richardias. — Plants  that  were  broken  up  to  single 
crowns  and  planted  in  the  open  air  during  summer, 
will  now  be  growing  strongly  and  throwing  up  their 
flower  spathes.  Assistauce  iu  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure  will  assist  the  plants  greatly,  and  enable  them 
to  make  much  finer  spathes  than  they  would  otherwise 
do. 

Camellias. — These  are  liable  to  drop  their  blooms 
if  kept  in  too  high  a  temperature,  unless  there 
is  a  corresponding  degree  of  moisture  in  the  house.  In 
greenhouses  a  dry  atmosphere  is  necessary  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  therefore  from  48°  to  50°  should  be 
the  limit,  and  where  a  higher  temperature  is  required 
for  any  particular  class  of  flowering  plants,  the  Camellias 
may  be  kept  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  house,  that  is  if 
they  are  in  pots  or  tubs.  Assist  with  soot  water, 
obtained  by  steeping  a  bag  of  soot  in  the  tank. 

Climbers. — Where  these  are  planted  out  in  narrow 
borders  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  great  advan¬ 
tage  will  accrue  by  removing  some  of  the  old  inert  soil, 
and  replacing  it  with  sound,  fibrous  loam.  If  some  of 
the  roots  have  been  uncovered  in  the  operation,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle 
the  soil,  after  which  the  roots  will  commence  to  make 
fresh  headway,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
gives  place  to  a  more  genial  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Early  Vineries.  — Little  progress  could  be  made 
during  the  cold  and  dark  month  of  December,  but 
with  the  lengthening  days  a  better  order  of  things  may 
be  expected,  and  the  lost  time  in  growth  will  soon  be 
made  up  for.  Tie  down  the  shoots  before  they  touch 
the  glass,  otherwise  they  will  get  destroyed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  or  half  frozen  glass.  Young 
canes  that  have  been  tied  down  horizontally  to  make 
them  break  evenly,  should  .be  tied  in  their  proper 
position  before  there  is  any  danger  of  breaking  the 
young  shoots.  The  rods  in  succession  houses  that  have 
just  been  closed,  should  be  syringed  twice  a  day  with 
tepid  water,  to  encourage  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 


Melons.  — If  a  sowing  be  made  now,  ripe  fruits  may 
be  obtained  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  potting  off  the 
seedlings  singly,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  losing 
some  of  them,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  singly  in  60-size 
pots,  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  glass  till  the 
seedlings  germinate.  They  can  be  shifted  into  larger 
sizes  as  they  require  it,  without  breaking  the  ball. 
The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in  the 
propagating  pit,  where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  up 
at  65°  or  70°,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  severe. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  must  now  be  sown  for  the 
production  of  a  supply  of  fruit  in  spring.  Sow  in  rich 
light  soil,  and  give  them  much  the  same  treatment  as  is 
given  to  Melons.  Use  a  rich  light  soil  by  way  of  com¬ 
post,  and  keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
after  they  are  well  up. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Cosmos  bipinnatus  albifiorus. 
Comparatively  few  have  yet  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  although  introduced  as  early 
as  1799  from  Mexico,  of  which  place  it  is  a  native,  like 
its  near  relation  the  Dahlia.  The  rays  of  the  plant,  as 
known  to  us  at  the  present  day,  are  rosy  violet,  while 
the  disc  is  yellow.  A  snow-white  variety  has  arisen 
from  it,  and  can  be  perpetuated  from  seeds,  according 
to  the  Bulletino  della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultura. 
The  value  of  the  plant  for  cut-flower  purposes  is  not 
yet  fully  comprehended,  otherwise  it  would  be  more 
largely  grown.  In  Italy  the  flowers  are  cut  and  placed 
in  masses  in  crystal  vases  with  water.  The  white 
variety  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  typical  form. 
While  the  heads  resemble  Dahlias  in  miniature,  they 
are  infinitely  more  graceful,  and  require  no  wiring  or 
other  setting  up  in  order  to  show  themselves  off  to 
advantage.  The  leaves  being  tender,  like  those  of  the 
Dahlia,  the  best  plan  of  raising  seedlings  is  to  sow 
seeds  under  glass,  and  treat  them  like  Stocks,  Asters 
or  single  Dahlias,  planting  them  out  when  the  weather 
becomes  fine.  By  this  means  they  come  earlier  into 
flower,  aud  last  till  frost  cuts  them  down. 

Mealy-bug  on  Vine3. 

As  requested  by  you,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  Vines  I  fumigated  with  McDougall’s  Tobacco 
Sheets,  and  so  effectually  cleared  of  mealy-bug,  were 
not  in  foliage.  But  I  have  also  used  these  sheets  for 
fumigating  stove  climbers,  including  Stephanotis  ;  aud 
also  for  thrips  on  Lapagerias  with  equally  good  results, 
and  without  the  least  injury  to  the  foliage.  With 
regard  to  the  editor’s  remarks  as  to  the  eggs  of  the 
mealy-bug  remaining  on  the  Vines  after  the  fumigation, 

I  think  he  will  see,  on  reconsideration,  that  after  the 
powerful  fumes  of  the  tobacco  sheets  had  overpowered 
the  insects,  maternal  instincts  would  be  of  little  avail. 
■At  any  rate,  I  can  only  repeat  that  in  my  case  the 
mealy-bug  fell  to  the  ground  in  showers,  leaving  the 
cocoons  on  the  Vines,  which,  however,  as  previously 
stated,  were  removed  by  the  subsequent  syringing. 
Our  editor  has  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
cocoons  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  foliage  or 
stem,  and  not  to  the  insects,  although  he  is  quite 
correct  iu  stating  that  the  female  insect  remains  over 
the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched. — H.  A.  R.  [Our  corre¬ 
spondent  m  akes  use  of  terms  he  apparently  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  We  presume  what  he  means  by  the  cocoon  is 
the  white,  fluffy  substance  which  emanates  from  the 
body  of  the  bugs.  The  female  does  not  acquire  wings, 
and  consequently  does  not  want  a  cocoon.  When  she 
dies  the  waxy  exudation  from  her  body  assumes  a 
woolly  appearance,  covering  both  her  and  the  eggs 
beneath  her. — Ed.] 

Fogs. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
the  recent  fogs  have  meant  something  more  than  a  mere 
name.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  public 
arising  through  this  cause  cannot  be  estimated  ;  when 
we  read  of  the  receipts  of  one  London  gas  company 
exceeding  their  normal  sum  by  £5,000  per  day,  the  loss 
to  the  entire  country  must  be  simply  appalling.  But  to 
the  lover  of  flowers,  who  has  been  subjected  to  the 
same  inconveniences  as  other  mortals,  the  fogs  have 
been  a  great  source  of  disappointment,  for  after  having 
bestowed  many  months  of  care  and  attention  upon 
his  Phalmnopsids,  La;lias,  Calanthes,  &c.,  and  having 
watched  their  progress  from  day  to  day,  as  they  were 
gradually  unfolding  their  petals,  he  has  seen  them 


finally  cut  down  by  the  devastating  and  pestilential 
fogs.  How  long  will  it  be  before  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  cities  will  be  able  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  extent  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  1  Let  us 
hope  that  science  will  soon  come  to  onr  aid. — J.  McNab. 

Callipsyche  mirabilis. 

This  bulbous  Amaryllid  is  stated  to  flower  in  July  and 
August,  but  it  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  the  time 
the  bulbs  are  potted  and  started,  for  it  is  now  in  flower 
at  Kew.  No  leaves  are  developed  till  after  the  flowering 
period,  when  they  finally  attain  a  length  of  2  ft.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  petiole,  and  5  ins.  to  6  ins.  broad.  The 
flower  scape  is  about  2  ft.  long,  bearing  an  umbel  of 
numerous  flowers,  drooping  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  those  of  Olivia  nobilis  but  smaller  and  shorter.  The 
tube  is  very  short  and  green,  while  the  perianth  seg¬ 
ments  are  yellow,  tipped  with  green.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
white  stamens  and  style,  which  are  decimate  and  attain 
a  length  of  3  ins.  The  stamens  are  first  matured  and 
droop,  while  the  style  remains  perfect  for  some  time 
longer.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1868,  and  may  be 
described  as  both  carious  and  pretty. 

Euphorbia  heterophylia. 

The  times  and  the  fashions  change,  and  this  plant 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  this  country  although 
introduced  as  early  as  1690  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  from 
Peru  to  Panama.  There  is  a  plate  of  it  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine ,  t.  765,  and  a  figure  in  the  Bulletino  della 
R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultura  for  last  month. 
When  first  introduced  to  this  country  it  was  grown  in 
the  dry  stove.  It  grows  about  a  yard  high,  the  lowtr 
part  being  woody  and  the  upper  part  soft  or  herbaceous. 
The  lower  leaves  are  lyrate-pinnatifid,  or  deeply  angled, 
while  the  upper  ones  are  oval.  The  bracts  Grounding 
the  cymes  or  clusters  of  flowers  are  large,  variously 
lobed  or  angled  like  those  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima, 
and  rosy  scarlet.  The  species  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  continental  Europe  before  1806.  In  some  parts 
of  Italy,  in  the  climate  of  Naples  for  instance,  it  forms 
an  evergreen  shrub,  but  iu  colder  parts  the  leaves 
drop  during  winter,  so  that  no  doubt  it  would  require 
the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  or  one  with  an  intermediate 
temperature  in  this  country. 

Jacobinia  Ghiesbreghtiana, 

Of  the  numerous  Acanthads  grown  for  winter  flowering 
few  of  them  give  a  more  satisfactory  return  in  flowers 
than  that  under  notice.  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana 
is  the  name  usually  given  to  it  in  gardens,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  very  distinct  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  from  Jacobinia  magnifica,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  large  head  of  bracts,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  latter  species.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  under 
notice  are  scarlet,  and  produced  in  loose,  terminal 
panicles,  which  remain  in  good  condition  upon  the 
plant  for  many  weeks.  The  foliage  also  remains  fairly 
good,  while  that  of  other  members  of  the  same  family 
are  very  liable  to  drop  through  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  flowers  are  also  very  durable,  while  those 
of  the  once  favourite  Eranthemum  nervosum  (better 
known  perhaps  as  E.  pulehellum)  do  not  last  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  drop  in  a  few  days.  It  is  true  that 
others  are  developed  in  succession,  but  we  should  like 
to  see  them  remain  till  a  display  is  made  by  a  largo 
number. 

Luculia  gratissima. 

The  American  Florist  states  that  some  magnificent 
clusters  of  Luculia  gratissima  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Harris,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  December 
6th.  This  superb  plant  with  its  noble  foliage  and 
deliciously-scented  flowers,  although  an  old  favourite 
with  English  gardeners,  is  prac  tically  uukuo  wn  here  to  the 
public  aud  to  the  general  florist.  This  grand  old  plant 
is  too  seldom  seen,  but  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
good-sized  plants  planted  out  in  the  shaded  coolest 
parts  of  large  conservatories,  when  in  such  places  the 
Luculia  grows  and  flowers  freely, — D.  S.  H. 

Gaultheria  Shallon. 

There  are  something  like  ninety  species  of  Gaultheria 
belonging  to  the  Heath  family,  but  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  iu  cultivation.  They  are  popularly  spoken 
of  as  Aromatic  Winter-green.  The  species  under  notice 
is  the  most  useful  and  popular  in  this  country,  and  the 
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most  widely  distributed.  The  berries  are  of  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour  and  make  excellent  tarts  ;  but  this  use  is 
little  known  and  less  practised  in  this  country.  The 
plant  itself  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  plantations 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  as  cover  for 
game  which  also  feeds  on  the  berries.  Almost  every 
establishment  where  the  shrubberies  are  of  any  extent, 
have  found  G.  Shallon  a  useful  evergreen  subject  for 
planting  in  the  front  lines.  When  once  established  it 
would  soon  cover  a  considerable  amount  of  space  if 
allowed  to  extend  by  means  of  its  underground  stems. 
Most  species  of  this  family  delight  in  a  peaty  soil,  and 
many  refuse  to  thrive  without  it  in  certain  localities  ; 
but  the  species  under  notice  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
loose  open  soil,  and  even  under  the  shade  of  trees  where 
hardly  anything  else  will  grow. 

- ^3?*- - 

FORM  IN  FLOWERS. 

Colour,  form,  size,  habit,  and  fragrance — these  are 
the  characteristics  which,  varying  from  flower  to  flower, 
produce  in  their  different  combinations  the  myriad 
types  that  delight  us.  Fragrance,  however,  may  be 
set  aside  just  now  as  not  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
sight ;  for  it  is  this  sense  which  judges  of  beauty,  and 
it  is  of  the  beauty  of  flowers  that  we  intend  to  speak, 
and  especially  of  beauty  as  shown  in  cultivated  plants 
and  modified  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  fact  has  been  noted  in  ithese  pages  that  the 
average  eye  is  more  impressed  and  attracted  by  beauty 
of  colour  than  beauty  of  form.  To  combine  colours 
well  needs,  it  is  true,  the  most  highly  cultivated  taste  ; 
but  the  appreciation  of  single  tints  or  of  gradations  of 
one  or  two  plainly  harmonious  tones  is  a  not  unusual 
gift.  Form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom  thoroughly 
appreciated  except  by  trained  eyes.  In  consequence, 
although  the  judgment  of  florists  and  their  patrons  is 
sometimes  at  fault  in  matters  of  colour,  it  is  in  matters 
of  form  that  it  oftenest  goes  astray. 

One  of  the  facts  which  prove  this  statement  is  the 
constant  confounding  of  mere  size  with  beauty.  In 
everything  which  appeals  to  the  eye— from  trees  to 
churches,  from  jewels  to  mountains,  from  pictures  to 
rosebuds — size  is  a  potent  element  in  arousing  interest 
and  admiration,  its  appeal  to  the  sense  of  wonder  being 
constantly  confounded  with  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
beauty.  There  are  many  cases,  of  course,  where  it  is  a 
true  aesthetic  factor,  rightly  augmenting  delight. 
Other  things  being  equal,  an  immense  church 
interior  or  a  huge  diamond  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
small  one.  All  occidental  men  would  doubtless  give  a 
similar  verdict  with  regard  to  trees.  Yet  are  not  the 
Japanese  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  people  of  finer 
artistic  sense  than  our  own  ?  And  a  Japanese  art  critic 
in  America  has  replied,  when  the  small  size  of  certain 
new  England  trees  was  excused,  that  to  care  for  the 
bigness  of  trees  was  “  barbaric  ’’—their  form  was  the 
primary,  their  size  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
But  however  it  may  be  with  trees,  it  is  certainly 
barbaric  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  size  in  flowers. 
When  Nature  herself  makes  them  large  she  adapts 
shape  and  details  to  size.  She  draws  their  outlines 
with  a  bold  hand,  usually  builds  them  of  solid  sub¬ 
stance,  gives  them  a  massive  array  of  pistils  and 
stamens,  and  sets  them  on  plants  with  sturdy  stems 
and  broad,  firm  leaves.  Look  at  the  Magnolia,  the 
Night-Blooming  Cereus,  and  the  Artichoke  if  you 
would  see  big  flowers  as  Nature  loves  to  design  them. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  Nature  occa¬ 
sionally  sets  a  big  blossom  on  a  small  plant,  but  we 
instantly  recognise  the  fact,  and  are  more  impressed  by 
the  oddity  of  such  plants  than  by  anything  else  about 
them.  The  best  guide  for  man’s  efforts  at  improve¬ 
ment  is  always  to  follow  the  rule  of  Nature,  not  to 
imitate  her  exceptions.  She  can  be  graceful  even  when 
working  with  emphatic  contrasts  ;  but  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  succeed  when  he  keeps  to  obvious  harmonies. 

There  is  a  class  of  plants,  just  now  very  popular, 
which  illustrates  how  gardeners  may  go  astray  in  their 
improvements.  These  are  the  tuberous  Begonias. 
Differing  much  in  the  size  of  their  leaves,  these  plants 
are  naturally  of  low  habit,  with  such  weak  flower-stalks 
that  the  blossoms  droop,  and  with  small  flowers  of 
somewhat  irregular  outline — that  is,  the  type,  as  Nature 
designed  it,  was  a  small,  drooping,  irregular  flower. 
The  aim  of  the  gardener,  however,  is  to  make  it  large, 
regular  and  erect.  There  are  countless  splendid  im¬ 
proved  Begonias  in  cultivation  now,  but  the  more  one 
looks  at  them  the  more  one  feels  that— apart  from  the 
variety  of  beautiful  colours  they  show,  to  which  all 
admiration  is  due — their  cultivators  have  wasted  their 


time.  The  increased  size  of  the  blossoms  makes  them 
look  too  large  for  the  plants  ;  their  irregularity  of  out¬ 
line  and  want  of  symmetry,  so  charming  in  smaller 
flowers,  are  displeasing  on  a  larger  scale,  giving  almost 
the  effect  of  malformed  flowers,  rather  than  of  such  as 
Nature  had  intended  to  be  unsymmetrical,  while  the 
greater  erectness  of  the  blossom  has  destroyed  its  grace 
without  giving  it  real  dignity.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  cultivator — true  erectness  and 
perfect  symmetry — will  soon  be  achieved.  And  if 
so,  what  will  be  gained  ?  A  commonplace-looking 
flower,  with  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  a  dozen 
others,  in  place  of  an  individual,  peculiar  type  that  will 
have  been  improved  out  of  existence.  Big  regular 
blossoms,  holding  their  faces  well  up,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  more  striking,  but  they  will  no  longer  be 
Begonias  for  anyone  who,  beneath  a  name,  cares  to  find 
a  distinct  floral  type. 

Of  course,  too,  these  Begonias  are  being  doubled, 
and  with  their  doubling  the  last  traces  of  their  identity 
will  disappear.  But  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  protest 
against  this,  the  most  common  sin  of  cultivators. 
Who  that  cares  for  types  as  expressions  of  Nature’s 
creative  power,  and  who  that  has  an  eye  for  beauty  of 
form,  can  look  with  patience  on  the  fashion  which 
converts  the  exquisite  cup  of  the  Daffodil  into  a  ragged 
lump  of  yellow,  which  mars  the  curve  and  fills  the 
hollow  of  the  Tulip’s  bowl  with  crowded  petals,  which 
“  improves  ”  the  bell  of  the  Hyacinth  until  it  is  no 
longer  a  bell,  and  the  four-pointed  star  of  the  Bouvardia 
till  it  is  no  star  ?  How,  one  wonders,  has  the  Lily-of- 
the- Valley  so  long  escaped,  and  when  will  Nature’s 
beautiful  half  doubling  of  the  Water  Lily  be  carried 
further,  until  the  last  of  the  golden  stamens  disappears  ? 
And  may  not  a  “full  double”  Iris  be  the  next  high- 
priced  novelty?  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  too  dreadful 
to  anticipate,  now  that  Narcissi  are  advertised  for  their 
close  resemblance  to  double  Camellias,  and  the  ruined 
form  of  a  Tiger  Lily,  dubbed  Jlore  pleno,  decorates  the 
pages  of  the  latest  plant  catalogues.  Double  Azaleas 
we  have  long  had  with  us,  and  double  Snowdrops. 
And  if  the  shape  and  habit  of  the  Begonia  are  to  be 
utterly  changed,  will  not  some  make  the  Cyclamen 
hold  up  its  head  and  spread  out  its  petals  in  an 
unorthodox  way  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  are  no  flowers 
which  may  well  be  doubled,  that  increase  of  size  should 
never  be  aimed  at,  or  that  habit  of  growth  can  never  be 
improved.  It  is  only  to  protest  against  excess  and 
misdirection.  Form  should  be  a  prime  consideration 
always.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  symmetry  ; 
and  yet  the  truth  should  be  remembered,  that  certain 
sorts  of  irregularity,  charming  on  a  small  scale,  are 
ugly  when  increased  size  makes  them  conspicuous.  A 
weak  habit  is  often  a  defect  to  be  remedied,  yet  at  times 
it  constitutes  the  whole  character,  grace,  and  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  multiplication  of  petals  may  often 
produce  an  effect  so  different  from  that  of  the  natural 
flower  as  to  constitute  a  new  type,  and  one  of  much 
beauty.  The  type  of  the  Dahlia  has  not  been  ruined 
by  doubling— it  has  been  replaced  by  another  type  with 
a  certain  forml  beauty  of  its  own.  But  such  doubling 
often  does  no  more  than  spoil  the  first  type  by  turning 
it  into  [a  shapeless  mass  like  that  of  many  double 
Narcissi. — Garden  and  Forest. 
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Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington 

Dean,  A.,  Bedfont,  Feltham 

Denning,  W.,  Heathfield  Nursery,  Hampton 

Dunn,  Malcolm,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

Fairgrieve,  P.  W.,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dunkeld,  N.B. 

Hogg,  Dr.  LL. D. ,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George’s Rd.,  Pimlico 

Haycock,  C.,  Goldings,  Hertford 

Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 

Lane,  Fred.  Q.,  Berkhamsted 

Mclndoe,  James,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough 

Miles,  G.  T..  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe 

Moss,  A.,  39,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield 
Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 


Penny,  C.,  Belle  Vue,  Saltliill,  Slough 

Reynolds,  G. ,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton 

Ross,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury 

Saltmarsh,  T.  J. ,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford 

Smith,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  F.L.S. ,  Reading 

Veitch,  J.  H.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery7,  Chelsea 

Veitch,  P.  C.  M.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter 

Watkins,  A.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Higligate,  N. 
Woodward,  G.,  Barham  Court,  Teston,  Maidstone 
Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street 
Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Floral  Committee. — Chairman,  William  Marshall, 
Auchinraith,  Bexley.  Vice-Chairmen,  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  ; 
John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  ; 
George  Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Secretary, 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Chiswick,  W. 

Bain,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking 
Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  T.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.W. 

Burbidge,F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin 

Brycesson,  Geo.,  Flora  Villa,  Plumstead 

Cannell,  H.,  Swanley,  Kent 

Castle,  L.,  Hotham  House,  Merton 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

D’OmbraiD,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford, 
Kent. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  25,  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate 
Furze,  W.,  Roselands,  Broom  Road,  Teddington 
Girdlestone,  T.  W.,  Sunningdale,  Berks 
Gordon,  G.,  1,  Stile  Villas,  Gunnersbury 
Goldring,  W.,  52,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew 
Herbst,  H. ,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey 
Ingram,  W.,  Bel  voir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham 
Jefferies,  C.,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford 
Kelway,  W.,  Langport,  Somerset 
Laing,  J.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Aldbury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford 
Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh 
Lowe,  R.  D,,  Ashbridge  Gardens,  Berkhamsted 
May,  H.  B.,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton 
Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted 
Molyneux,  E.,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishops 
Waltham 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot 
Pearson,  C.  E,,  Chilwell,  Nottingham 
Phippen,  G.,  Victoria  Nursery,  Reading 
Ross,  F,,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletehingley 
Thomas  Owen,  Chatsworth  Gardens,  Chesterfield 
Turner,  H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough 
Walker,  J.,  Ham  Common,  Surrey 
Watson,  W.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
Williams,  W.  H.  (Keynes  &  Co.),  Salisbury 
Wynne,  B.,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Orchid  Committee.  —  Chairman,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
F.L.S. ,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Vice- 
Chairmen,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  57, 
Princes  Gate,  S.W. ;  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford  ; 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue, 
Ealing,  W.  Secretary,  James  O’Brien,  West  Street, 
Harrow-on-the  Hill. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 
Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines 
Castle,  Lewis,  Hotham  House,  Merton 
Crawshay,  De  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
Cookson,  Norman  C.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne 
Courtauld,  Sydney,  Booking  Place,  Braintree 
Dominy,  John,  11,  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate 
Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  TriDg 
Kinleside,  Rev.  R.  V.  C.,  Sunbury  House,  Tunbridge 
Wells 

Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham 
Le  Dout,  G.  R.,  Langton  House,  East  Moulsey 
Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh 
Moon,  E.,  Cassiobridge,  Watford 
Moore,  F.,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens,  Bexley 
Philbrick,  F.  A.,  Q.C.,  Oldfield,  Bickley  Park 
Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth 
Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent 
Sander,  F.,  St.  Albans. 

Schroder,  Baron  Henry,  The  Dell,  Staines 
Smee,  A.  H.  Wallington,  Surrey 
Tautz,  F.  G.,  Dibdin  House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing 
Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 

— - - 

THE  SPECIES  OF  PIERIS. 

There  are  something  like  ten  or  eleven  distinct  species 
of  Pieris,  better  known  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Andromeda.  The  latter  originally  con¬ 
tained  many  species,  more  or  less  numerously  cultivated 
in  this  country,  but  it  has  now  been  split  up  into' 
several  genera — of  which  Pieris  includes  some  of  the 
most  ornamental  and  useful  species  for  shrubbery 
borders  and  greenhouse  culture.  Most  of  them  are 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  leathery,  sometimes  shining, 
and  ornamental  foliage.  Some  of  them  are  very  neat 
in  habit ;  most  of  them  have  white  flowers  in  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  sometimes  produced  in 
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great  profusion.  They  are  popular  in  proportion  to 
their  hardiness,  neatness  and  profusion  of  bloom. 

P.  floribunda. — This  is  at  once  the  most  popular 
and  most  generally  cultivated.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain.  Either 
in  beds,  shrubbery  borders,  or  as  an  isolated  specimen 
on  the  lawn  it  is  equally  worthy  of  cultivation.  Small 
plants  flower  quite  freely,  and  are  often  lifted,  potted 
up  and  placed  in  greenhouses  to  give  variety  in  spring. 
They  should  not  be  subjected  to  much  forcing.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  finely  serrulate  on 
the  margin,  leathery  and  smooth  or  nearly  so.  The 
flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  but  produced  very  profusely 
in  terminal  panicles.  Small  growers  might  use  it  to 
advantage  in  their  greenhouses,  where  it  would  come 
into  bloom  before  the  plants  out-of-doors. 

P.  japonica. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  ob- 
lanceolate,  serrulate,  dark  green,  glossy,  and  rather 
crowded  in  groups  at  the  end  of  the  short  annual 
growths.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  close,  and  bushy,  and 
the  plant  is  therefore  of  neater  growth  than  the  last 
named,  and  suitable  for  making  dwarf  beds  by  them- 
sflves  or  as  edgings  for  taller-growing  shrubs.  It  comes 
from  Japan,  is  quite  hardy,  and  very  ornamental  when 
in  bloom,  with  its  terminal  panicles  of  drooping  flowers. 

P.  FORMOSA.  — In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Britain  this  plant  is  hardy, 
an  l  also  succeeds  well  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  may 
bj  described  as  the  showiest  of  all  the  species  in 
reference  to  the  size  of  its  glossy,  dark  green  leaves, 
and  large  porcelain-white  flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  serrulate,  and  long- 
pointed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  at 
elevations  of  8,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.,  and  was  introduced 
as  recently  as  1881.  Except  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  this  country  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory  or  greenhouse, where  it  will  prove  very  ornamental. 

P.  nitida. — The  leaves  of  this  evergreen  shrub  are 
elliptic,  leathery,  shining,  revolute  at  the  edge,  entire, 
and  2  ins.  to  2 h  ins.  long.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  March  to  May  in  axillary  clusters,  and  differ  from 
those  already  mentioned  in  being  white,  red  or  purple, 
and  fragrant.  It  has  a  synonym  in  Andromeda  eoriacea, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common. 

P.  ovalifolia. — The  leaves  of  this  Himalayan  species 
vary  considerably  in  size  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
outline,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown,  or  the  locality  from  whence  it  comes.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  small  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  20  ft. 
to  40  ft. ;  but  is  only  half  hardy  in  this  country.  The 
flowers  are  flesh-coloured,  and  produced  in  racemes, 
terminating  the  short  axillary  shoots.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  or  oval,  entire,  but  cordate  at  the  base,  where 
they  assume  a  broad  form.  Sometimes  they  are  elon¬ 
gated,  and  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  long  by  li  in.  to  ins. 
broad.  It  should  be  planted  out  in  a  conservatory. 

P.  yillosa. — From  structural  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  this  is  evidently  very  closely  allied  to  P. 
ovalifolia,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  at 
an  altitude  of  10,000  ft.  The  leaves  are  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  P.  ovalifolia,  but  have  a  rusty  hue  on 
the  under-side.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes 
terminating  the  short  side  shoots. 

P.  philyreaifolia. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
narrow  and  oblong,  or  broader  and  oval,  revolute  at 
the  edge,  and  obsoletely  serrulate.  The  flowers  are 
large,  moderately  plentiful  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
towards  the  apex  of  the  shoots.  The  plant  forms  a 
dwarf  bush  about  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  not  being 
quite  hardy  requires  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse.  It  is 
a  native  of  Florida. 

P.  MARIANA. — The  large  flowers  of  this  species  are 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  are 
oval  and  entire.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1736,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Unlike  those  of  the  other  species  the  leaves 
are  deciduous. 

P.  cubensis. — At  first  sight  this  appears  like  a 
magnified  form  of  P.  japonica,  as  the  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  and  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long  ;  but  they  are 
revolute  at  the  edge,  and  entire.  The  large  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  axillary  racemes.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  and  is  a  native  of  Cuba. 

P.  mexicana. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  more 
scattered  than  in  most  of  the  above,  with  clusters  of 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate,  long-pointed  leaves, 
all  along  the  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  not 
particularly  ornamental. 

P.  lacustris. — The  native  home  of  this  species  is 
Cuba,  but  it  has  not  been  introduced.  The  leaves  are 
obovate,  entire,  leathery,  revolute  at  the  margins,  and 
moderate  in  size,  as  are  the  axillary  flowers. 


RENOVATING  ORCHARDS. 

( Concluded  fromp.  284,). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  improving 
fruit  trees  not  on  grass  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
was  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Edmund  Tonks,  a  gentleman 
of  great  scientific  attainments  and  practical  skill 
in  "Warwickshire.  He  planted  an  extensive  collection 
some  years  ago,  but  the  trees  appeared  to  become  old 
prematurely,  growth  practically  ceased,  the  stems  were 
as  if  devoured  by  canker,  and  the  fruit  "was  worthless. 
The  soil  was  heavy,  and  as  was  subsequently  found  out, 
poor,  or  in  other  words,  contained  little  of  the  manurial 
essentials  for  maintaining  a  healthy  growth.  Having 
ascertained  what  the  soil  lacked,  and  what  Apples 
needed,  the  necessary  ingredients  were  obtained  and 
applied.  These  were  superphosphate  of  lime,  twelve 
parts  (or  pounds)  ;  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  ten  ; 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  four  ;  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  two  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ;  and  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  eight.  These  were  well  mixed  in 
the  proportions  named,  and  applied  to  the  soil  yearly 
at  the  rate  of  £  lb.  to  the  square  yard.  Improvement 
wa3  soon  manifest,  and  when  I  saw  the  trees  at  least 
10,000  canker  wounds  were  healed,  and  not  one  could 
be  found  in  which  the  disease  was  active,  yet  nothing 
had  been  applied  to  the  branches.  In  that  case  canker 
was  the  result  of  starvation,  and  with  proper  food  the 
trees  were  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  The 
above  may  be  said  to  be  a  complete  manure  for  Apples, 
but  as  the  majority  of  soils  are  not  lacking  in  all  the 
essentials,  what  may  be  called  simpler  applications 
usually  do  great  good.  The  liquid  manures  above 
alluded  to  contain  most  of  what  is  required,  and  in 
their  absence  a  mixture  of  six  parts  (or  pounds)  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  three  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  two  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  applied  at  the 
above  rate  will  generally  improve  enfeebled  trees, 
as  also  will  guano  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than 
8  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  20  per  cent,  of  phosphates. 
All  chemical  manures  used  as  top-dressings  should  be 
applied  not  later  than  February  ;  sprinkled  on  the 
land  in  late  spring  or  summer  they  do  little  good,  as 
they  are  apt  to  remain  undissolved  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  roots. 
If  used  in  solution  they  act  quickly.  For  enfeebled 
fruit  trees  a  pound  of  guano  may  be  dissolved  in  ten 
gallons  of  water,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  “simple 
mixture  ”  above  mentioned,  either  of  which,  applied  in 
winter,  will  be  bound  to  do  good  if  it  reach  the  roots. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  strength  named  is  twice 
what  suffices  for  general  garden  crops  other  than  trees. 
A  peck  of  poultry  or  pigeon  manure  dissolved  in  twenty 
gallons  of  water  is  also  excellent  for  debilitated  trees. 
A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  gives  a  water-cartful  of 
stable  drainage  to  a  favourite  Apple  tree  every  year 
when  it  is  swelling  its  blossom  buds,  and  it  seldom 
fails  to  reward  him  with  £5  or  £6  worth  of  fruit, 
“leaving  a  profit,”  he  said,  “greater  than  he  could 
obtain  from  an  acre  of  Wheat.”  If  he  applied  the 
liquid  earlier  it  would  do  just  as  much  good,  possibly 
more,  but  given  much  later  would  be  much  less 
■  effectual.  The  tree  is  on  grass,  and  the  variety'  is 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. 

Something  must  be  said  on  pruning  in  the  renovation 
of  enfeebled  orchard  trees.  The  interior  of  many 
trees  is  just  a  thicket  of  useless  growths,  fruit  being 
produced  on  what  is  termed  the  outside  of  the  trees 
only,  where  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  ; 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  produced  under  any  other  con¬ 
ditions.  The  aim,  then,  of  the  improver  should  be  to 
invigorate  those  outside  growths,  which,  perhaps,  do 
not  extend  more  than  1  in.  or  2  ins.  a  year.  They 
must  not  be  shortened  or  materially  thinned  out,  but 
the  pruning  must  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  the 
useless  shoots  and  small  branches  that  start  from 
the  larger  arms  of  the  tree,  and  push  upwards  in  their 
endeavour  to  reach  the  light.  They  bear  nothing  but 
leaves,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  them 
do  anything  else  ;  but  what  they  do  is  this  :  they 
divert  the  sap  from  the  fruit-bearing  parts,  and  to  that 
extent  deprive  them  of  the  support  they  need  for 
making  them  stronger  and  more  productive.  The 
crowd  of  growths  in  the  centres  of  old  trees  where  no 
sun  and  little  light  can  reach  may  be  likened  to  robbers, 
and  should  be  cleared  out.  Shortening  them  will  not 
suffice,  but  may  make  matters  worse  ;  they  should  be 
cut  or  sawn  off  close  to  the  large  branches  from  which 
they  spring,  and  the  wounds  pared  smooth  with  a  sharp 
instrument.  The  sap  will  then  flow  direct  to  the  fruitful 
parts,  and  these  will  be  strengthened  accordingly.  If 
the  soil  is  enriched,  the  growths  will  be  still  further 
strengthened,  and  must  be  trusted  to  find  themselves 


room  on  the  outsides  of  trees  ;  at  least  when  these 
stand,  as  they  should,  distinctly  apart  from  each  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  renovation  ad¬ 
vocated  resolves  itself  into  this— giving  the  famine- 
stricken  trees  the  food  they  so  urgently  need,  and 
clearing  the  way  for  its  distribution  through  the  stems 
to  the  spur  and  fruit-bearing  parts  that  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  light  and  air  ;  but  in  removing  the 
obstructive  growths  from  the  interior  of  trees,  what  may 
be  termed  a  small  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  or  the  trees  will  soon  be 
choked  worse  than  ever.  In  the  spring  following  the 
pruning,  which  cannot  be  done  too  soon,  clusters 
of  young  shoots  may  push  from  the  main  stems  from 
which  the  useless  parts  have  been  cut.  Obviously  if 
these  are  allowed  to  extend  they  first  divert  the  sap 
from  where  it  is  required  for  fruit  production,  and 
subsequently  and  soon  fill  up  the  trees  with  another 
horde  of  robbers.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
prevent  this,  and  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it  has 
not  been  prevented  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  trees, 
and  the  pruning  has  consequently  been  proclaimed  as 
having  done  no  good.  Of  course  it  has  not  under  the 
circumstances,  but  that  is  the  direct  result  of  either 
thoughtlessness  or  negligence.  "What  ought  to  be  done 
is  thi3 — when  the  young  spring  growths  referred  to  are 
an  inch  or  two  long,  an  active  man  should  rub  every 
one  of  them  out  by  the  socket,  going  over  the  tree  two 
or  three  times  if  needed.  Cutting  them  off  is  of  no  use. 
The  work  is  quickly  done,  and  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  pruning  is  to  be  effectual. 

Cleansing  old  and  neglected  fruit  trees  is  a  necessary 
operation  in  their  regeneration.  Not  the  stems  alone, 
but  the  branchlets  and  fruiting  spurs  may  be  thickly 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens.  The  incrustations 
should  be  scraped  from  accessible  parts,  and  then  lime- 
washed,  and  where  the  scraping  cannot  be  done,  as  in 
the  most  important  parts — among  and  around  the 
fruiting  spurs,  these  should  be  thickly  dusted  with 
freshly  slaked  lime  on  a  still  day,  when  every  tree  is 
dripping  with  wet,  such  as  after  a  mist  or  fog.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  done.  Send  a  man  with  a  scuttle  of  lime  on 
his  arm  up  a  ladder  that  reaches  well  above  the  tree.  Let 
him  dash  the  lime  about  in  all  directions,  under  and 
above  the  branches,  sparing  it  not,  yet  letting  every 
handful  tell,  and  if  he  does  his  work  well,  the  trees 
when  dry  will  be  as  white  as  if  covered  with  hoar  frost, 
and  the  moss  will  vanish,  leaving  the  wood  perfectly 
clean.  Nor  should  the  lime  that  falls  on  the  ground 
be  considered  as  wasted.  It  will  do  great  good.  There 
can  be  no  really  healthy  trees  without  lime  in  the  soil, 
and  there  is  seldom  any  in  that  of  the  old  orchards, 
except  on  the  limestone  formation,  and  often  not 
enough  there  in  the  upper  layer  of  soil,  for  it  has 
either  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  or  extracted 
by  the  trees  during  their  long  occupation  of  the 
ground.  The  application  of  lime  in  the  manner 
advised  is  unquestionably  highly  beneficial  to  moss¬ 
laden  fruit  trees. 

Insects  when  present  must  be  extirpated.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these  is  the  woolly  aphis  or  American 
blight,  which  often  crowds  into  every  crevice,  punctures 
the  bark,  and  does  incalculable  injury.  It  may  be 
destroyed  with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  2  ozs.  or 
3  ozs.  of  soft-soap  and  a  walnut-sized  lump  of  soda  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  while  hot  stirring  in 
violently  half  a  gill  of  petroleum,  such  as  is  burned  in 
lamps.  It  should  be  brushed  well  into  insect-filled 
crevices,  stirring  the  mixture  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  some  may  be  syringed  with  advantage  all  over  the 
trees.  Fruit  trees  syringed  every  winter  with  this 
mixture  are  usually  kept  free  from  moss  and  insects  on 
the  stems,  though  some  may  attack  the  leaves  in 
summer.  Pure  petroleum  has  beeD  advised  for  fruit 
trees,  and  though  in  some  cases  it  may  not  have  done 
harm,  in  others  it  has  proved  fatal  to  the  trees.  It  is 
wasteful  and  foolish  to  resort  to  dangerously  strong 
remedies  when  weaker  and  quite  safe  applications  are 
effectual. 

The  subject  of  Benovating  fruit  trees  is  a  great  one, 
and  unquestionably  important.  It  cannot  be  usefully 
treated  in  a  few  words  ;  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  I  have  felt  it  undesirable  to  skim  over  the 
surface,  and  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  plain 
language  methods  which  have  proved  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  Bnt  while  many 
old  orchards  may  be,  and  should  be,  greatly  improved, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  fruit  of  the  future  that  will 
command  attention  in  our  markets  will  be  the  produce 
of  vigorous  young  trees  not  planted  in  or  on  the  sites 
of  old  plantations,  either  of  fruit  or  of  forest  trees,  but 
in  fertile  soil  (not  in  damp  valleys),  such  as  is  capable 
of  growing  first-class  crops  of  Wheat,  Clover,  and 
Potatos.  Let  all  who  have  old  orchards  make  the 
best  of  them  by  all  means,  but  also  let  all  who  can 
do  so  plant  young  trees. 
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Mid- winter  Exhibition. 

The  recent  severe  weather  which  wo  have  experienced 
for  more  than  a  month  past  has  evidently  played  sad 
havoc  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  not  nearly  in 
so  strong  force  on  Wednesday,  as  in  previous  years. 
Miscellaneous  groups  were  also  few,  and  the  prizes 
offered  for  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  &c.,  failed  to  bring 
out  many  competitors.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  cut  Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Gilbert,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Neue  Foster,  Esq.,  Sennowe 
Hall,  Guist,  Norfolk,  whose  flowers  were  mostly 
small,  but  done  up  in  small  bunches,  so  as  to 
fill  the  stands.  Boule  d’Or,  Gloriosum,  and  Mrs. 
Beale  were  the  best,  but  the  greater  number 
were  not  in  characteristic  form.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  in  this  class  to  Mr.  E.  Vince,  gardener  to 
the  London  Cemetery  Company,  .Highgate  Cemetery,  N. 
His  blooms  were  very  small.  The  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  Miss 
R,  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans.  Her  flowers, 
although  small,  were  fresh  and  clean.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  who  also  gained 
a  third  prize  for  twelve  blooms.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  Boule 
d’Or,  Gloriosum,  and  George  Maclure  being  his  best 
blooms.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Btowd, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Reigate,  who 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms,  in 
which  he  showed  more  variety.  The  second  prize 
here  went  to  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Esq.,  Hessle, 
Hull.  The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  Japanese 
blooms  went  to  Mr.  John  Snow,  gardener  to 
A.  C.  de  Murrieta,  Esq.,  Wadhurst  Park,  Sussex. 
The  only  competitor  for  Cyclamens,  in  the  open  class, 
was  Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  House,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twick¬ 
enham,  who  received  the  first  prize  for  his  exhibit ; 
his  plants  were  arranged  in  groups  of  a  colour.  Mr. 
David  White,  Redlees  Gardens,  Twickenham  Road, 
Isleworth,  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class  from 
which  nurserymen  were  excluded.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  Chinese  Primulas,  in  the  gardeners’  class,  went 
to  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell 
Grove,  Ewell,  who  also  had  the  first  prize  for  double 
varieties. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  group  of  Palms, 
Draeienas  and  Conifers  was  exhibited  by  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney.  A  large  group  of  Chinese 
Primulas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
awarded.  They  exhibited  some  with  crisped  leaves 
and  large  flowers.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  OweD,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  for  four  stands 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  some  in  bunches  and  others 
singly.  He  had  fine  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Kioto,  and  some  others. 

- - 

BALL  DECORATIONS. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  ball  recently  given  in  the  club 
house  at  Tuxedo  Park,  the  decoration  of  the  ball-room 
was  entrusted  to  an  expert,  who,  nevertheless,  was  not  a 
florist,  and  the  result  proved  that  something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  floral  decoration  which  would 
lack  the  conventionality  that  so  often  marks  such 
arrangements  without  falling  into  the  heterogeneousness 
of  amateur  attempts.  The  room  is  very  large  and 
circular  in  shape,  with  fourteen  windows  alternating 
with  fourteen  columns  which  sustain  the  cornice.  On 
one  side  is  a  stage  where  the  musicians  were  to  sit. 
This  was  decorated  in  harmony  with  the  pretty  wood¬ 
land  scene  which  formed  the  back  ground,  high  Palms 
flanking  the  sides,  while  a  row  of  lower  Palms,  mingled 
with  Chrysanthemums,  bordered  the  stage,  and  trailing 
Ivy  fell  over  the  front.  Chrysanthemums  were 
also  intermixed  with  the  taller  Palms,  in  three  shades 
of  pink,  making  a  charming  effect  as  the  electric 
light  shone  up  over  them  from  the  footlights.  This 
scheme  was  continued  around  the  room  by  banking  the 
window-recesses  with  Hemlock  boughs  and  great  sprays 
of  white  Chrysanthemums,  the  dark  green  foliage  being 
carried  up  into  the  coves  of  the  domed  ceiling.  The 
columns  were  covered  with  autumn  foliage,  Oak-leaves 
of  a  dark  reddish  bronze  colour  forming  the  base,  and 
being  shaded  gradually  up  into  terra-cotta  tones  and 
finally  into  the  yellow  of  Maple  foliage.  On  this  back¬ 
ground  Chrysanthemums  were  arranged,  likewise  in 
graded  colours,  beginning  below  with  dark  red  blossoms 


and  shading  up  to  the  capitals,  which  were  encircled 
by  masses  of  the  golden  Grandiflorum.  To  obviate, 
however,  an  undue  contrast  between  these  red  and 
yellow  pillars  and  the  pink  and  green  of  the  stage,  the 
two  columns  adjoining  these  were  differently  treated, 
being  wound  with  Hemlock  foliage  interspersed  with 
white  Chrysanthemums — the  same  scheme  of  colour 
chosen  for  the  window  recesses.  The  total  effect  of  the 
beautiful  room  thus  adorned  was  at  once  dignified  and 
festal,  and — an  essential  consideration  in  such  cases — it 
made  an  excellent  background  for  the  gay  dresses 
which  filled  it. — Garden  and  Forest. 

- •»*« - 

FLORAL  FASHIONS. 

Violets  of  every  shade,  real  and  artificial,  as  button¬ 
holes  and  round  ballroom  bodices  are  being  worn  on  all 
occasions.  It  is  said  that  the  Violet  was  once  a  lovely 
maiden,  Ianthe,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Artemis.  Apollo 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  the  goddess,  to  save  her  from 
his  pursuit,  dyed  her  blue.  Ianthe,  however,  grieved 
so  at  the  loss  of  her  beauty  (poor  thing)  that  Artemis, 
to  console  her,  changed  her  into  a  Violet.  Again,  the 
Violet  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  sweet-smelling 
flower  in  Eden,  and  in  ancient  days  garlands  of  Violets 
placed  on  the  brow  were  considered  a  cure  for  headache 
and  dizziness.  Ion ,  the  Greek  name  for  Violet,  is 
reputed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it  because,  when 
J upiter  had  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  white  heifer,  he 
caused  sweet  Violets  to  spring  from  the  earth  in  order 
to  present  her  with  herbage  worthy  of  her.  In  one  of 
his  poems  of  his  Hesperides,  however,  Herrick  gives  a 
different  version  of  the  origin  of  Violets.  According 
to  the  wayward  fancy  of  this  old  poet,  Violets  are  the 
descendants  of  some  unfortunate  girls,  who,  having 
defeated  Venus  in  a  dispute  she  had  with  Cupid  on  the 
delicate  point  as  to  whether  she  or  they  surpassed  in 
sweetness,  were  beaten  blue  by  the  goddess  in  her 
jealous  rage,  which  was  wonderfully  like  human 
nature,  especially  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
and  vain  woman.  Not  that  all  handsome  women  are 
vain,  or  vice  versa. 

Shakespeare  has  some  pretty  lines  on  this  favourite 
flower  in  the  Winter’s  Tale  : — 

“  Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath.” 

It  was  formerly  commonly  believed  in  England  that 
when  Violets  and  Roses  flourished  in  autumn,  there 
would  be  some  epidemic  in  the  ensuing  year.  In 
"Worcestershire  the  safety  of  the  farmers’  young  brood 
of  chickens  and  ducks  is  thought  to  be  sadly  endangered 
by  anyone  taking  less  than  a  handful  of  Violets  or 
Primroses  into  his  house. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  Queen 
Victoria  sent  his  unhappy  mother,  ex-Empress  Eugenie, 
a  miniature  of  her  dead  son  in  a  frame  of  amethyst 
Violets  embedded  in  emerald  leaves.  At  a  dinner 
recently  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Archduchess 
Maria-Theresa  wore  a  most  gorgeous  and  tasteful 
toilette.  It  was  composed  of  cloth  of  silver,  showered 
with  purple  Violets,  over  a  petticoat  of  matchless 
Venetian  point  lace.  A  heavy  girdle  of  Hungarian 
workmanship,  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  caught 
the  drapery  of  Venetian  point  a  little  below  the  waist. 
The  bodice  was  cut  V-shaped  in  front,  but  had  a  high 
Medici  collar  lined  with  purple  feathers.  The  arms 
were  bare  ;  on  the  shoulders  tufts  of  fresh  double 
Violets  were  fastened  with  diamond  clasps. 

- -we<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- - 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  any  serious 
amount  of  re-potting  to  do  in  this  department  for 
several  weeks  to  come,  for  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  density  of  the  fog  compel  us  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  so  much  artificial  heat  that  the  plants  have  quite 
enough  to  contend  with  without  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  new  year  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  period  of  rest  for  a  great  many  of  the 
plants,  and  the  time  when  the  lowest  temperature 
prevails.  To  make  things  clear  to  new  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World,  I  had  better  state  that  the 
temperatures  advised  for  December,  which  are  still  in 
force,  are  as  follows: — East  Indian  House,  65°  day,  60° 
night  ;  Cattleya,  or  intermediate  house,  60°  day,  55° 
night ;  Odontoglossum,  or  cool  house,  50°  day,  45° 
night.  Most  of  our  houses  have  one  end  warmer  than 
the  other,  the  warmer  end  being  4°  or  5°  higher  than 
the  other,  and  we  find  this  an  advantage  in  houses 


where  many  different  kinds  have  to  be  grown  together, 
as  those  plants  which  require  most  heat  in  each  section 
can  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  grow  such  Cattleyas  as  C.  Dowiana  at  the 
warmest  end,  and  a  batch  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  at  the 
cold  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  while  amongst  the  Odon- 
toglossums  we  put  Oncidium  macranthum  and  its  allies 
at  the  cooler  end,  and  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O. 
elegans,  and  any  other  such  in  the  warmest  positions  ; 
Masdevallias,  of  Harryana  section,  being  in  similar 
condition,  while  the  Chimiera  section  of  Masdevallias 
and  M.  tovarensis  must  be  kept  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  does  not  go  below  5C°,  or  they  will  quickly 
be  destitute  of  leaves. 

Having  in  view  the  return  of  more  genial  weather 
and  lengthened  days,  with  a  consequent  starting  into 
active  growth  of  many  of  the  plants,  no  time  is  so 
opportune  as  the  present  for  preparing  material  of  all 
the  kinds  needed  in  the  re-potting  of  plants  presently  ; 
and  the  work  will  be  greatly  helped  forward  by  having 
everything  in  quantity  ready  for  use  at  the  time  potting 
commences.  Good  brown  fibrous  peat,  clean  crocks, 
and  sphagnum  moss  are  the  three  principal  items,  in 
addition  to  which  hard  wood  charcoal  is  sometimes 
needed,  and  also  yellow  fibrous  loam.  Owing  to  the 
severe  weather  there  is  sure  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  mos3  at  this  season,  uuless  large  stocks  are 
in  reserve,  in  which  case  it  should  be  picked  over  to 
get  out  any  rubbish,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  in 
warm  water  and  wrung  dry,  to  free  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  little  slugs.  All  crocks  used  for  drainage  should 
be  scalded  if  they  have  been  employed  previously,  and 
put  in  two  or  three  sizes  for  convenience  in  potting  ; 
flat,  thick,  heavy  pieces  should  be  discarded  in  favour 
of  those  which  are  hollow,  and  consequently  lighter. 

Where  any  varieties  are  coming  into  flower  during 
the  time  of  dense  fog  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
grower  and  owner  alike  if  the  flower  be  enveloped  in 
a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper  till  the  foe  has  taken  its 
departure.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
flowers  lacking  in  substance,  and  the  white  forms  of 
Laslia  anceps. —  W.  P. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. 

When  all  is  fog  and  gloom  in  the  great  metropolis,  a 
boxful  of  flowers,  but  more  especially  of  Orchids,  such 
as  those  sent  from  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  of  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head, 
N.B.,  is  a  welcome  present  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Some  were  fragrant,  and  all  were  without  spot  or 
blemish,  betraying  no  evidence  of  fog,  smoke  or 
frost,  notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  severe  weather 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at 
present  and  for  some  time  past.  A  raceme  of  the 
beautifully  deceptive  Odontoglossum  Londesboroughi- 
anum  was  very  fine — we  say  beautifully  deceptive, 
because  so  much  like  an  Oncidium.  The  shape  of  the 
lip  (reniform)  is  strangely  characteristic  of  an  Oncidium, 
but  the  elongated  column  is  that  of  an  Odontoglossum  ; 
the  slightly  cup-shaped,  triangular  lip  also  offers  some 
redeeming  features.  The  bright  yellow  lip  and  the 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  are  closely  banded  transversely 
with  brown,  giving  the  flower  a  bright  and  attractive 
appearance.  Leelia  anceps  Hillii  was  notable  for  the  size 
of  its  flowers,  although  the  petals  were  not  so  broad  as 
in  L.  a.  Dawsoni.  All  were  white,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lip,  which  was  a  beautiful  pink,  striated  with  red 
internally  on  the  side  lobes,  and  the  yellow,  three- 
ridged  disc  was  striated  with  red.  Accompanying  the 
others  was  a  flower  of  the  fragrant  Laelia  albida,  a  pure 
white  form,  with  the  exception  of  some  red  markings 
near  the  base  of  the  lip  and  on  the  face  of  the  column. 
A  long  scape  of  Cymbidium  sinense  bore  a  large 
number  of  flowers,  which,  although  rather  dingy  in 
colour,  were  notable  for  their  strong  and  agreeable 
fragrance. 

Calanthes. 

There  is  no  time  during  the  whole  season  when 
flowers  are  more  in  request  or  more  appreciated  than 
towards  the  close  of  the  fleeting  year  ;  all  being  cold 
and  cheerless  outside,  more  flowers  are  needed  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  nothing  can  be  more  useful 
than  a  batch  of  well-grown  Calanthes.  Coming  in  as 
they  do  just  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  on  the  wane, 
they  fill  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  great  gap. 
Everyone  who  has  a  stove  at  command  should  grow  a 
batch.  The  most  useful  sorts  are  the  well-known 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita,  C.  lutea,  C.  ignea,  C. 
rubra,  and  for  a  spring-flowering  one,  C.  Regnieri. 
When  at  Mr.  W.  L.  Barclay’s,  the  Briars,  Reigate, 
recently,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  his  batch  of 
Calanthes  ;  so  fine  were  many  of  the  bulbs  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  put  into  a  quart  pot,  and  carrying 
spikes  with  fifty  expanded  blooms  of  an  exceedingly 
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rich,  colour.  Without  doubt  the  pure  air  of  Reigate  is 
an  important  factor  in  colouring,  but  in  addition  to  it, 
there  is  the  high-class  culture  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  to  my  thinking  is  the  real  secret  of 
success.  Mr.  Bailey  is  an  able  gardener,  and  an 
enthusiastic  orchidist.  The  Orchids  at  the  Briars 
testify  to  his  skill  as  an  excellent  cultivator. — •/. 
McNab. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  WALLICHI. 

The  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  their  flowers 
in  umbels ;  but  in  this  case  the  flowering  axis  is 
elongated  and  spicate.  Although  not  very  large 
individually,  the  flowers  are  pretty  in  the  aggregate. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  leafless  at  present,  and  the  flower 
scapes  assume  an  ascending  direction,  while  the  flower¬ 
bearing  portion  droops  perpendicularly,  almost  at  right 
angels  to  the  rest,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
Platyclinis.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are  so 
small  as  to  be  unnoticeable  ;  so  that  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  is  concentrated  in  the  lateral  sepals,  which  are 
yellow,  1J  in.  to  1£  in.  long,  and  united  by  their 
contiguous  edges  almost  from  the  base.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  being  of  epiphytical 
habit,  thrives  very  well  in  a  small  basket  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  in  moderately  warm 
quarters. 

Selenipedium  Lindleyanum. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  long,  channelled,  bright 
green,  and  similar  to  those  of  S.  longifolium.  The 
scapes  bear  four  or  more  flowers  and  rise  up  to  a  height 
of  2|  ft.  to  3  ft.  ;  they  are  densely  hairy,  and  bear 
several  large  bracts  at  intervals.  The  flowers  are  very 
distinct,  although  not  so  large  nor  so  showy  as  many 
others  in  cultivation.  The  lateral  sepals  are  united  in 
one  boat-shaped  piece  under  the  lip,  and  the  upper  one 
is  similar,  but  smaller  and  merely  concave  ;  all  are 
green  and  striated  with  purple  along  the  veins.  The 
short  petals  are  linear  oblong,  declining,  slightly 
undulated  at  the  edge  and  pale  yellow,  lined  with 
purple,  and  curiously  ciliate  on  both  margins, 
with  long,  purple  hairs.  The  lip  is  small,  with 
a  wide  mouth,  and  greenish  yellow,  netted  with 
purplish  veins.  It  was  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  1881,  but  did  not  flower  in  this  country  till 
1885.  The  native  home  of  the  species  is  in  New 
Grenada,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  species  resembles  M.  venusta, 
but  the  flowers  are  more  erect,  and  the  segments 
shorter  and  less  pointed.  The  lateral  sepals  are  ovate, 
the  upper  one  oblong,  and  the  petals  similar  to  the 
last,  but  broader,  erect,  and  revolute  at  the  tip.  All 
are  white,  as  is  the  ground  colour  of  the  lip  ;  the 
latter  is  striped  with  a  dull  purple  or  crimson  on  the 
sides  both  externally  and  internally,  while  the  middle 
lobe  is  fleshy,  yellow,  and  covered  on  the  upper  side 
with  a  powdery  material,  thus  showing  a  closer  affinity 
with  M.  venusta.  The  flowers  are  large,  as  implied  by 
the  specific  name,  but  there  are  now  several  in  culti¬ 
vation  which  are  actually  larger.  A  rather  strong  odour 
emanates  from  them,  although  it  cannot  be  described 
as  particularly  sweet  or  agreeable.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  handsome,  and  very  acceptable  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  the 
Paraguayan  Andes. 

Vanda  Amesiana, 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  comparatively  small, 
but  so  are  the  plants  bearing  them  ;  the  latter  can 
therefore  be  readily  accommodated  where  large  specimens 
would  be  inadmissible.  The  subulate,  channelled, 
dark  green  leaves  of  this  species  also  give  the  plant 
an  unwonted  aspect.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  freedom  and  regularity  with  which  they  are 
produced,  also  serve  to  make  the  species  popular  with 
growers  generally,  despite  -the  fact  that  the  flowers  have 
not  turned  out  to  be  so  highly  coloured  as  was  at  first 
anticipated.  They  are  creamy  white,  many  individuals 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  a  rosy  purple 
hue,  and  most  of  them  showing  a  certain  amount  of  it 
on  the  lip,  even  if  confined  to  the  three  central  ridges 
of  the  same.  It  is  yet  a  comparatively  new  species, 
having  been  introduced  in  1887  from  India. 

- -MY- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books.  —  Louis  Mortnrdt :  We  never  heard  of  any  work 
specially  devoted  to  the  show  and  fancy  pelargonium ,  and  do 
not  think  such  a  hock  has  been  published. 

Correspondence.  —  Ayrshire  Tajn,  who  writes  from  “Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland,”  is  informed  that  if  he  would  only  write  what 
he  has  to  say  in  intelligible  terms,  either  in  decent  English,  or 
his  native  dialect  if  he  would  prefer  that  better,  and  conform  to 
o'nr  rulfesj  by  giving  his  name  and  address-,  not  necessarily  for 


publication,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  ignor¬ 
ing  his  communications.  We  gladly  welcome  correspondence 
from  any  of  our  readers  on  any  subject  that  is  likely  to  he  of 
interest  or  practical  value  to  others ;  but  mere  carping 
criticism,  and  pettifogging  trivialities,  unauthenticated,  are 
remorselessly  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  “Ayrshire 
Tam  ”  must  see  that  no  decent  journal  could  be  run  on  any 
other  lines. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  G.  W.  :  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides, 
commonly  called  Smilax  in  the  American  nursery  trade,  but 
not  here.  A  Learner :  No.  8  of  last  week  is  -Pieris  floribunda. 
It  appears  to  have  been  grown  under  glass,  or  at  least  under 
very  favourable  conditions. 

Niphetos. — IE.  Napper :  This  is  a  word  of  Greek  derivation, 
and  is  pronounced  Niph'-et-os,  the  accent  being  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  syllable,  as  the  root  of  the  -word  is  the  most 
important,  and  comes  from  niphos,  snow/and  is  aptly  applied 
to  the  Rose  named  Niphetos,  which  is  of  the  purest  white.  The 
Latin  word  nix  nivis,  for  snow,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek,  or  from  an  origin  common  to  both.  There  are  two  letters 
for  e  in  Greek,  a  long  and  a  short,  so  that  the  pronunciation  is 
determined  as  to  which  was  used  in  the  original.  In  Niphetos 
the  e  is  short. 

Streptocarpus.— J.  IS. :  We  are  not  surprised  at  your  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Streptocarpus,  as  illustrated  in 
the  coloured  plate  alluded  to.  The  old  S.  Rexii  and  S.  lutea, 
better  known  as  S.  parviflora  in  gardens,  were  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  for  their  own  sake,  hut  since  the  introduction  of  S. 
Dunnii,  and  the  hybridisation  of  all  three,  and  the  subsequent 
cross-breeding  of  the  forms  obtained  from  them,  anew  era  in  the 
cultivation  of  Streptocarpi  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated. 
The  colours  now  range  from  pure  white,  or  white  with  purple 
bands  in  the  throat,  through  pale  lavender  to  lilac-blue,  lilac- 
purple,  mauve,  purple,  violet,  rose,  deep  rose,  red,  and  brick- 
red.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  these  shades,  so  that  a 
packet  of  seed  of  a  well-mixed  strain  will  furnish  a  charming 
amount  of  variety.  The  cultivation  of  these  hybrid  Streptocarpi 
is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  tuberous  Begonia,  and  in  many  respects 
similar.  For  pot  culture  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  two 
parts,  and  one  part  peat  and  sand  in  equal  proportions  will  meet 
all  their  requirements.  When  planted  out,  similar  soil  will 
answer,  although  we  have  seen  them  so  grown  in  a  Rhododendron 
bed  in  almost  pure  peat  with  remarkable  success.  The 
temperature  of  a  hot-bed  or  of  an  intermediate  house  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  seedlings,  but  those  who  have  only  the 
command  of  a  greenhouse  will  be  able  to  raise  them  later  in  the 
season.  By  the  aid  of  intermediate  temperature,  seeds  should 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  h  indie. 
By  June  or  July  they  will  commence  flowering,  and  continue 
throwing  up  fresh  floweis  till  September  or  October,  and  that  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  surprise  those  who  have  not  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  showy  class  of  plants.  The  old 
tubers  can  be  preserved  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter 
provided  the  frost  is  merely  kept  out.  They  will  come  earlier 
into  bloom  next  season,  according  to  the  time  of  starting  them. 
We  should  advise  those  who  have  the  convenience  to  plant  out  a 
batch  in  the  bed  of  a  greenhouse,  or  round  the  edge  of  the  walk. 

Communications  Received.  —  H.  B. — A.  D.— J.  Y. — B.  &  S. 

F.  R,  S.— A.  S.— H.  C.— J.  D. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons.  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. --Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Competitors'  Guide. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  —  Garden  Seeds  and 
Sundries. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Cliilwell,  Notts. — Catalogue  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.— Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Hardy  Perennials,  &c. 

Little  &  Ballantvne,  Carlisle.  —  Flower  and  Veget  ble 
Seeds,  &c. 

- - ■ - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  5th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  a  fair  supply  of 
new  English  Red  at  to-day’s  market,  the  bulk  of  which 
changed  hands  at  full  prices.  Foreign  Red  Clover  and 
Alsike  are  held  for  an  advance.  White  Clover  and 
Trefoil  steady.  Rye-grasses  dearer. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


January  7th,  1891. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 
Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0  55  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Beaus,  French,  per  lb.  1  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  2  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4  OS 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

■  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ par  lb.  10  14 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Fotatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 
1  6 
3  0 

3  0 
2  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  4  0  12  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bchs.  3  0  9  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  6  0  10  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  CO 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  2  0 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  9  16 


s.d.  s  d. 

Narciss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  4  0  9  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  5  0  7  0 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English ..  doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieholdi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  21  0 
Cy perils  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .  .^oz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  0  1  84  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  10  0  12  0 
—  Roman  ..per doz.  9  0  12  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Poinsettias . doz.  9  0  15  0 

Solanutns  . .  per  doz.  9  0  1-5  0 
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%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"  Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  past  on  Wednesday  Mommy. 
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The  Best  of  the  Season. 


WEBBW 

RELIABLE 


NOVELTIES 


For  Descriptions  and  Full  Particulars  see 

WEBBS’ 
SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  five  coloured  plates  and 
hundreds  of  engravings,  post  free,  Is.,  which  may  he 
deducted  off  subsequent  orders. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“  LOUIS  BCEHMER,”  3s.  Gd.  each.  Offered  cheaper  than  by 
any  other  firm. 

“MRS.  ALPHEU3  HARDY”  IMPROVED,  Is.  6 d.  each. 

See  our  new  Catalogue  for  “Special  Prizes”  offered  for  these 
two  varieties,  now  ready,  free  on  application.  Most  complete 
collection  of  Best  Varieties  known.  Cheapest  in  the  trade. 


PITCHER  &MANDA,  The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT- 


EXONIAN  PEA, 

A  FIRST-EARLY  WRINKLED  MARROW,  of  finest 
flavour,  and  very  productive.  The  NOVELTY  of 
the  SEASON. 

ROBSRT  TWITCH  &  SQH, 

QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  iS  E  E  R  , 

And  of  the  principal  seodsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

2s.  Gd.  per  pkt.  (f  pint).  Trade  price  on  application. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application 


SE’E-SS. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 


BOWSS  SS-E-DS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  hut  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RAR E  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 

SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

LISTS  Free  on  Application. 


RICHARD  Sim  &  Co., 

Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

Of  Proved  Excellence. 


VETO'S  NEW  MELON, 

SION  HOUSE. 

THE  FINEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1890. 

A  superb  new  and  distinct  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  producing 
handsome,  highly  coloured,  and  beautifully  netted  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  very  solid,  thick,  rich,  and  melting,  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  delicate  aroma. 

Pen  packet,  3s.  6d. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  TOMATO, 

HAM  GREEN  FAVOURITE. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Maintains  its  high  reputation  as  the  handsomest  and 
heaviest  cropping  Tomato.  Quality  and  flavour  unsurpassed, 
and  is  the  variety  held  in  highest  esteem/or  profit  at  Chiswick. 
Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 


VEITCH’S  CHELSEA  GEM 

J?  IS 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  earliest  dwarf  wrinkled  variety,  and  a  much  larger 
cropper  than  any  other  dwarf  sort.  Of  splendid  table  quality. 
Particularly  suitable  for  forcing  and  for  very  early  use. 

Per  packet,  3s.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Seeds ,  see  CATALOGUE  for  1891,  forwarded  post 
free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

CKSLSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  aDd  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  The  prices,  considering  the  quality, 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  country ;  and  the  packets,  as 
a  rule,  will  contain  many  more  seeds  than  are  usually  put  in  the 
same  priced  packets. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

"WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  FvEPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
lCs.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street }  Birmingham . 


TheLIVERPOOLHORTICULTURALCo. 

(JOHN;  COWAN),  limited, 

OFFER  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

finsnr  l/IUICO  A  fine  stock,  consisting  of  all  ilia 
LsfirtrL  VlIrStQii  leading  kinds,  both  in  Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes. 

"FEA  A  fme  stocD  consisting  of  the  best 

8  EbUwEOi  varieties.  The  plants  are  clean, 

healthy,  and  vigorous. 

FERNS.  A  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices. 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  m  great 

variety,  and  all  clean  and  healthy. 

ALL  AT  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Catalogues  free,  on  application  to  the  Company. 

THE  VINEYARD  cmcl  NURSERIES, 

__  SARST01T,  near  LIVERPOOL. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

12  NEW  JAPANESE  EARLY-FLOWERING  Varieties, 
the  Finest  Set  ever  Offered,  1  cutting  each,  6s. ; 
2  each,  10s. 

Ask  for  quotation  of  any  variety  wanted.  CATALOGUE  free. 

H.  J.  JONES, Kyecroft Nursery, Lewisliam, 

Three  SILVER  MEDALS  Awarded  during  the  past  Season. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  19th. — Special  Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Lilies  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  21st. — Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  23rd. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protlieroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  318. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


t[lb. 

SATURDAY  JANUARY  17th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

ady  Professional  Gardeners.  —  A  dis¬ 
tinctly  amusing,  as  it  certainly  is  an 
harmless  idea,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Richmond,  of 
Clare  House,  Tiverton,  who  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school'  for  the  training  of  ladies  as 
gardeners.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  in  practical  gardening  very  much  which 
women  can  do  better  than  men,  whilst  so  far 
as  all  experience  goes  we  are  equally  sure  that 
there  is  much  which  men  for  many  reasons 
can  undertake  far  better  than  women  can. 
Doubtless  our  lady  enthusiasts,  who  see  in 
practical  gardening  a  fair  field  for  the  display 
of  women’s  worth,  have  crude  notions  of  what 
gardening  really  is,  and  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
beer  and  skittles  existence,  where  all  is 
sweetness,  and  light  and  beauty  devoid  of  all 
roughness,  hardship,  or  difficulty.  A  year’s 
course  as  a  student  in  any  garden,  performing 
the  same  work  as  men,  except  “  trenching 
and  digging,”  would  soon  undeceive  any 
woman,  and  convince  her  that  in  embarking 
in  a  gardening  career  she  had  sadly  mistaken 
her  vocation. 

Possibly  some  of  these  enthusiasts  believe 
that  gardening  consists  only  of  gathering  fruits 
and  flowers,  dressing  vases,  making  up  bou¬ 
quets,  and  arranging  conservatories,  &c.  That 
they  can  have  any  idea  of  what  it  is  in  reality 
we  beg  leave  to  doubt,  hut  if  they  have,  is  it 
not  kind  of  these  fair  ones  to  wish  to  abstract 
from  gardening  all  its  most  pleasing  features, 
and  leave  all  the  rough  work — the  labour, 
anxiety,  worry,  and  exposure — to  the  sterner 
sexi  Of  that  division  we  cannot,  of  course, 
approve.  If  women  will  have  the  sweets  of 
horticulture,  they  must  also  do  the  trenching 
and  digging,  the  watering  and  the  mowing,  the 
firing  and  the  making  up  of  liot-beds  and 
Mushroom-beds — all  Cherry  Blossom  and  Attar 
of  Roses  this  ! — in  fact,  take  on  everything 
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that  is  nasty  as  well  as  that  which  is  nice. 
From  all  this,  of  course,  our  lady  friends  will 
instinctively  shrink.  Very  well  then,  let  them 
have  the  good  sense  to  leave  alone  a  vocation 
which  is  well  suited  for  the  strength  of  men 
hut  most  unfitted  for  women. 

3|.ate  Winter  Chrysanthemums.— The  exhi- 
^  bition  of  these  flowers  at  the  Koyal 
Aquarium  last  week  served  at  least  to 
show  that  it  is  possible,  even  in  such  a  severe 
mid-winter  season  as  the  present,  to  have  fairly 
good  flowers  in  January,  hut  none  the  less 
they  rather  resemble  ghosts  of  the  November 
blooms  than  real  living  examples  of  what 
Chrysanthemums  can  he.  Whilst  there  may 
he  room  for  doubt  whether  blooms  produced  so 
late  in  the  winter  are  worth  presenting  in 
public  for  competition,  yet  the  possession 
through  undoubted  skill  in  cultivation  of 
blooms  so  late,  shows  that  they  are  for  the 
season  meritorious,  and  for  cutting  purposes 
most  useful. 

Probably  many  persons  think  that  a  class  of 
flowers  which  begins  blooming  in  July  and  may 
be  said  naturally  to  finish  at  Christmas  has  a 
season  long  enough,  so  that  growers  of  them 
must  just  about  get  tired  of  one  kind.  The 
fact  that  satiety  comes  at  this  late  period  of 
the  season  is  natural,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  wondrous  size  and  beauty  found  in  flowers 
in  November,  and  the  poor  size  and  quality 
seen  a  few  weeks  later;  still  there  are  many 
growers  who  have  to  furnish  large  quantities 
of  cut  blooms  in  mid-winter,  to  whom  a  goodly 
quantity  of  flowers  of  late  Chrysanthemums  is 
exceedingly  useful.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather 
unfortunate  that  Chrysanthemum  sections 
should  have  extended  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
have  long  been  well  supplied  with  summer  and 
autumn  flowers  of  many  forms  and  hues,  and 
hardly  needed  a  big  section  of  early-blooming 
varieties.  Still  they  came — they  have  become 
very  popular,  and  are  now  almost  universally 
grown,  and  have  taken  the  ordinary  bloom¬ 
ing  season  forward  from  July  to  October;  no 
wonder,  then,  if  by  January  we  should  some¬ 
what  tire  of  these  flowers,  especially  that  they 
can  be  produced  in  mid-winter  only  in  heat 
and  under  special  cultural  conditions.  We 
may  some  day,  perhaps,  get  a  special  mid¬ 
winter  blooming  section. 


Tk'he  Frost. —  The  weather,  until  Tuesday 
^  was  the  despair  of  all  engaged  in  gar¬ 
dening,  and  the  terror  of  all  who  found  that 
it  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  living.  As 
it  is  we  have  had  enough  of  severe  weather — 
inclusive  of  frost  and  snow — to  make  the 
winter  of  1890-91  memorable  in  the  weather 
annals  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  who 
have  craved  for  the  old-fashioned  winters  have 
had  their  fill,  and  already  cry,  “Hold,  enough!” 
The  fact  shows  that  the  good  old  times  were 
hard,  bitter  times,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
revert  to  them.  Only  a  year  of  great 
plentifulness,  allied  to  general  prosperity,  can 
at  all  compensate  for  the  hardships  that  have 
been  endured ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
we  can  find  compensation  for  the  check  to 
the  horticultural  trade  which  such  unwonted 
and  intensely  severe  weather  produces. 

The  frosts  gave  a  little  occasionally.  They 
held  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  broke 
it  to  the  hope,  for  a  promised  thaw  one  day 
was  succeeded  by  even  more  intense  frost  the 
next,  and  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first.  In  our  market  garden  district  all  is 
despair,  the  very  fields  reeking  of  decay. 
Frost  has  blasted  the  Cabbage  tribe  —  so 
hardy — that  it  is  becoming  uneatable  from 
sheer  rottenness  and  the  atmosphere  has  the 
perfume  of  a  manure  heap.  Beyond  this 
we  cannot  tell  what  harm  has  been  done  or 
what  will  be  done. 

The  chief  hope  that  the  harm  will  be 
minimised  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  snow, 
though  materially  thinned,  covered  the  earth, 


and  that  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  the  frost 
the  soil  was  for  the  time  of  year  excep¬ 
tionally  dry.  For  this  latter  reason  we  shall 
not  expect  to  learn  that  trees  and  shrubs  have 
suffered  greatly.  Still,  it  is  not  possible  for 
such  weather  as  we  have  experienced  long 
to  continue  without  leaving  a  very  black 
mark  behind  in  some  form  or  another. 

UpaE  Fuel  Bill. — There  are'  probably  many 
plant  growers  engaged  in  forcing  this 
winter,  who,  because  of  the  enormous  cost  of 
firing,  are  asking  not  so  much  whether  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle,  as  whether  it  is 
worth  the  outlay.  If  the  present  great  charge 
be  found  later  not  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  results,  it  will  be  exceedingly  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Very  few  gardeners  engaged  in  forcing 
but  will  admit,  we  think,  that  the  present 
winter’s  fuel  account  bids  fair  to  beat  record. 
For  that  great  charge,  however,  no  more 
plants  can  be  produced  than  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  previous  winters,  and  the  only 
hope  of  reimbursement  lies  in  the  expectation 
that  such  long-continued  bitter  weather  will 
have  so  devastated  the  denizens  of  greenhouses 
that  an  unusually  large  demand  will  exist 
later. 

Only  on  that  supposition  does  it  seem 
possible  that  the  present  great  outlay  for 
firing  can  be  made  to  pay.  Plants  of  all 
kinds  have  suffered  more  or  less,  according  to 
constitution,  very  much  from  fogs  and  absence 
of  sunlight,  as  from  other  causes.  Of  course, 
frost  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  if 
plants  are  to  be  kept  alive  they  must  be 
battled  with  at  all  cost.  Electric  lighting 
does  nothing  to  create  heat.  Aids  of  a  less 
pretentious  kind  are  of  little  value,  and 
usually  result  in  disappointment.  Only  in 
coke  and  coal  can  any  permanent  reliance  be 
placed,  and  these  are  the  great  artificial  heat- 
producing  elements  for  the  whole  horticul¬ 
tural  world. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  consumption  this 
winter  has  already  been  enormous,  and  that 
from  a  variety  of  causes  the  great  cold,  and 
consequent  increased  consumption,  contributing 
to  the  additional  primary  cost  of  fuel,  has 
been  largely  enhanced.  Altogether  the  lot 
of  the  gardener,  especially  if  in  charge 
of  a  hot  or  forcing  house,  has  not  been  a 
happy  one  ;  and  for  his  sake  we  heartily  hope 
for  a  speedy  change  to  better  and  milder 
weather. 

- - 

The  Bolton  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  will  be  held  on  November  13th  and  14th. 

Mr.  John  Clark,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  been  gardener  at  Brodie  Castle,  Nairnshire,  died  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham  Horticultural 
Society. — The  twenty-fourth  annual  summer  exhibition 
of  this  society,  to  which  will  be  added  this  year  a  Rose 
section,  will  be  held  at  The  Cedars,  Lee,  on  July  1st 
and  2nd. 

Mr.  Robert  Farquhar,  for  many  years  gardener  at 
Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  and  well  known  as  a 
specialist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  has  lately 
joined  his  sons  Robert,  James,  and  John,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  this  fete,  it  was 
announced  that  the  profits  of  the  last  show  amounted 
to  £588  15s.  Id.,  of  which  it  was  determined  to  add 
£500  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  devote  the  balance  to 
improvements  in  the  Park.  The  committee  have  now 
£900  invested  as  the  result  of  their  first  two  shows. 
The  next  fete  will  be  held  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
July  next. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Act. — This  Act,  which  was 
commented  upon  last  week  by  our  correspondent 1  ‘A.D. ,” 
is  so  imperative  to  every  person  who  sells  anything 
by  weight  that  we  give  the  penalty  clause  in  extenso  : — 
“Every  person,  who  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  commencement  of  this  Act  ” — says  the 
section — “uses,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  use,  for 
trade,  any  weighing  instrument  not  stamped  as  required 


by  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
pounds,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  offence  five  pounds.” 
Another  section  states  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  the  defendant  has  committed  ihe  offence  with 
which  he  is  charged  with  an  intent  to  defraud  he  shall 
be  liable,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  or  instead  of  it,  to 
imprisonment  for  two  months,  and  the  Court  has  also 
the  power  to  order  the  conviction  to  be  published. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society _ 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  E.  G.  Hughes  presided. 
Mr.  W.  Plant  read  a  paper  on  “  Cross-Fertilization  and 
Selection.”  He  said  he  did  not  think  much  had  been 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  fplant  production  by 
cross  fertilization.  The  process  of  selection  affected 
the  Potato  plant  in  an  important  manner,  and  no 
other  plant  had  been  so  improved  by  crossing  and 
good  selection.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Upjohn,  Mr.  Lunt,  Mr.  O  Kell, 
Mr.  Elkin,  and  Mr.  Brown  took  part.  Mr.  Brown 
said  he  had  been  told  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
Potato  disease  in  Ireland  this  season  was  the  sending 
of  the  large  Potatos  to  market,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  small  ones  for  seed. 

Widcombe  Horticultural  Club.— The  first  monthly 
meeting  of  this  newly  formed  body  was  held  at 
Widcombe,  near  Bath,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  H.  Wilson  presiding.  Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  has  been 
elected  president,  and  after  the  chairman  had  made  a 
few  seasonable  introductory  remarks,  the  president 
gave  an  interesting  address,  illustrating  his  remaiks  by 
the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern.  Several  members  brought 
exhibits  to  the  meeting,  for  which  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded,  and  at  the  next  meeting  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  few  small  prizes  for  cooked  and  uncooked 
Potatos. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation _ The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 

was  held  on  Friday,  January  9th,  when  the  chief 
business  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  “  Hardy  Border 
and  Herbaceous  Perennials,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Laidlaw, 
West  Stewart  Place,  who  is  regarded  as  the  best 
authority  on  this  class  of  plants  in  the  district.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  duly  defined  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  his 
paper,  described  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  told 
his  hearers  how  to  arrange  and  select  the  different 
subjects.  The  young  members  he  especially  cautioned 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  trade  catalogues  alone,  but 
advised  them  to  keep  their  eyes  open  when  visiting 
flower  shows  or  public  gardens,  and  to  carefully  note 
for  themselves  anything  that  took  their  fancy.  He 
also  enumerated  a  long  list  of  plants  which  are  well 
worth  growing  for  border  decoration  or  for  cutting. 
The  subsequent  discussion  was  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  a  good  number  of  the  members  taking  part 
in  it.  The  only  subject  exhibited  was  a  curiously 
marked  Cypripedium  insigne  from  the  Buccleuch 
Nurseries.  It  was  also  arranged  to  have  a  supper  on 
the  23rd  inst. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  council  and  guarantors  was  held  last  week.  Sir 
Joseph  Terry  presiding,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  fete  of  last  year  had  been  an  unqualified  success, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  untiring  labours  of 
the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  C.  Simmonds,  and  the  committee 
who  had  so  ably  supported  him.  The  Lord  Mayor 
( Alderman  Matthews )  was  elected  president ;  Sir 
Joseph  Terry,  chairman  of  the  committee  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  treasurer  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Simmonds,  secretary  ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  auditor.  The  following  gentlemen, 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Sheriff  (Councillor 
Milward),  were  elected  on  the  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year : — Mr.  R.  Anderson,  Mr.  G.  Balmford 
Mr.  William  Bland,  Mr.  J.  Blenkin,  Mr.  S.  Border, 
Mr.  G.  Browne,  Mr.  J.  W.  Craven,  Mr.  A.  Dunkley, 
Councillor  L.  Foster,  Mr.  G.  Garbutt,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hodgson ,  Mr.  G.  Kirby,  Mr.  T.  M.  Lambert,  Alderman 
McKay,  Mr.  J.  Rotherford,  Mr.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  G. 
Sellar,  Mr.  W.  Stowe-Sharp,  Mr.  M.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Wilson.  A  grant  of  £550  was  made  to  the 
Floral  Sub-Committee. 

Chrysanthemum  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  the 
American  Florist  writes  To  ripen  Chrysanthemum 
seed,  give  the  plants  all  the  sun  possible,  keep  the 
temperature  about  the  same  as  for  Roses,  and  in 
watering  avoid  wetting  the  blooms.  The  seed  must  be 
set  either  by  insects  or  hand,  this  is  done  by  dusting 
the  stigmas  with  pollen,  these  are  thickly  studded  all 
over  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  besides  one  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  tube-like  petals  can  be  gently  torn  open 
to  reach  it.  Many  kinds  ripen  their  pollen  before  the 
stigmas  are  ready  to  receive  it,  this  gives  us  and  the 
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bee-fly  a  chance  to  do  some  crossing.  Perfectly  double 
flowers  make  very  little  polleD,  and  the  stigmas  are  so 
hidden  among  the  petals  that  they  do  not  set  seed 
without  artificial  aid,  unless  the  petals  are  cut  off 
short,  and  not  always  then.  Early  varieties  begin  to 
ripen  seed  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  seed 
can  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
germinate. 

The  Chicago  Exhibition,  1893.— President  Harrison 
having  been  satisfied  that  adequate  grounds,  buildings, 
and  funds  have  been  provided  at  Chicago,  the 
Columbian  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  May  1st,  1893, 
and  will  not  be  closed  before  the  last  Thursday  in  the 
October  following. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Nathan  Cole  presiding,  when  nine  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  seventy. 
Mr.  W.  Gunner,  of  Croydon,  and  Mr.  George  Dixon, 
were  elected  as  auditors  of  the  past  year’s  accounts. 
Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
at  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  on  Monday,  April  9th,  at  8  p.m. 

Destruction  of  the  Downton 
Agricultural  College.  —The  College 
of  Agriculture,  Downton,  was  on 
Tuesday  last,  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  premises  comprised  an  old 
building,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  grange,  and  various 
additions  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  valuable  German  treatise 
by  one  of  the  professors,  Dr.  J. 

Clarke,  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  about  twenty  -  four 
years,  has  been  burnt. 

- - 

ON  CYCLAMENS. 

Papers  were  read  on  this  subject 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last, 
by  Mr.  W.  Warren  and  the  Rev. 

W.  Wilks,  the  honorary  secretary. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Warren  wa3 
concise  and  practical,  dealing  chiefly 
with  cultural  matters.  After  briefly 
referring  to  the  hardy  species  he 
confined  himself  to  Cyclamen  per- 
sicum,  the  only  one  which  he  grows. 

The  flowers,  he  said,  should  be 
plentiful,  large,  of  good  shape  and 
colour.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  J uly 
in  a  temperature  of  75°,  and  after 
they  were  well  up  he  transferred 
them  to  a  greenhouse  for  the  est 
of  the  summer,  and  after  keeping 
them  growing  through  the  winter, 
he  re-potted  them  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  About  the  end  of  May 
they  received  their  final  shift  into 
48-sized  pots,  using  good  loam. 

Towards  autumn  more  care  had  to  be 
exercised  in  watering  than  was  the  case  while  making 
their  growth  ;  and  in  September  the  plants  were  placed 
on  shelves,  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage  and  young  buds 
from  damping,  as  the  atmosphere  was  then  naturally 
damper  than  was  suitable  for  their  well-being.  They 
come  into  flower,  and  are  at  their  best  during  the  two 
succeeding  months. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  then  gave  his  paper  on  Hardy 
Cyclamens,  and  commenced  by  saying  that  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  were 
already  growers.  Some  of  the  species  were  half-hardy, 
but  even  C.  persicum  might  be  grown  in  the  more 
favoured  spots  of  Devon,  and  elsewhere.  He  would  not 
resuscitate  the  old  name  of  Sow  Bread  used  for  this 
class  of  plants  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  as  he  thought 
Cyclamen  was  better. 

Concerning  their  culture  he  would  use  a  compost 
of  sand,  peat,  and  loam,  giving  them  a  top-dressing 
every  spring.  The  place  where  they  were  grown  should 
be  slightly  raised  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  and 
it  should  be  partially  shaded.  He  had  seen  them  wild, 
carpeting  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Swiss  lakes. 
They  rejoiced  in  a  soaking  of  water  in  spring,  which  to 
them  would  correspond  to  the  abundant  moisture  they 
got  from  the  melting  snow  in  their  native  homes.  In 
propagating  them  from  seed,  he  found  the  latter 
difficult  to  germinate,  if  allowed  to  get  dry  before  being 
sown.  The  corms,  however,  grew  readily,  even  if  lifted 
while  in  bloom.  These  corms  also  lived  to  a  grand  old 


age,  for  some  he  knew  must  be  over  forty  years  old. 
The  plant  in  question  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who  grew  them  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  as  well  as  their  flowers. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsii  was  a  garden  form  which  he  said 
showed  that  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  was  capable  of 
improvement  by  hybridisation.  There  was  an  ample 
field  of  labour  for  some  one,  and  amateurs  should 
undertake  the  woik,  because  the  nurseryman  had 
neither  the  time,  nor  would  the  work  remunerate  him, 
as  did  the  hybridisation  of  Orchids.  From  this  source 
he  looked  for  a  new  race  of  hardy  Cyclamens,  with 
larger  flowers  of  good  colour,  that  might  in  time  rival 
the  fine  strains  of  C.  persicum. 

In  a  wild  state  the  plants  on  the  Continent  ranged 
to  Syria  in  the  east,  and  to  Belgium  and  Holland  in 
the  north.  The  only  authentic  habitat  of  which  he 
knew  in  this  ccuntry  was  a  wood  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent.  All,  however,  were  escapes  from  cultivation. 
He  then  referred  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  Cyclamen 
in  medicine.  The  corm  ground  and  mixed  in  mead 
was  taken  inwardly,  and  the  same  put  in  wine  and 
drunk  was  an  antidote  against  injury  from  venomous 
beasts.  Parkinson  mentioned  three  kinds  ;  Miller  in 


1737  mentioned  seven  kinds  ;  Jennings,  F.L.S  ,  said 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  were  only  six 
species  ;  but  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  made  ten  species.  Great 
confusion,  however,  existed  amongst  the  names  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  and  every  species  had 
had  as  many  aliases  as  the  biggest  thief  in  London. 

He  then  went  on  to  give  particulars  as  to  how  the 
species  could  be  most  accurately  determined.  In  the 
first  place  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  corms  should 
be  noted,  and  from  what  part  of  the  corm  the  roots 
emanated  ;  2,  the  season  of  flowering  ;  3,  the  shape 
and  marbling  of  the  leaves  ;  4,  whether  the  leaves 
accompanied  the  flowers  or  not ;  5,  whether  scented 
or  not ;  6,  whether  stoloniferous  rhizomes  were  present 
or  not  as  in  C.  europseum  and  perhaps  C.  cilicicum  ; 
7,  the  presence  or  absence  of  auricles  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  ;  8,  in  what  cases  the  flowers  come  before  the 
leaves  ;  and  9,  the  absence  of  colour  or  marbling  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  in  C.  Coum. 

- - 

COWBERRIES,  CRANBERRIES, 

AND  WHORTLEBERRIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctness  of  the  three  British 
plants  of  which  the  above  are  popular  names,  they  are 
liable  to  be  confused  with  one  another,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  know  what  is  meant  sometimes  when 
reference  is  made  to  one  or  other  of  them  by  the  popular 
names  in  non-botanical  works.  For  instance,  on  some 


Highland  estates,  the  woods  and  forests  are  annually 
thrown  open  during  certain  days  to  the  country  peasants 
and  tenants  on  the  same  to  gather  Cranberries.  Now 
the  latter  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  Oxycoccus 
palustris  ;  but  the  country  peasantry,  and  even  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  often  apply  the  name  to  Vaccinium 
Vitis-Idiea  as  well.  Misconception  arises  as  to  the 
real  occurrence  of  the  Cranberry  in  any  particular 
locality,  as  in  all  probability  the  Cowberry  is  meant. 

The  commonest  and  most  widely  distiibuted  is  the 
Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus),  as  it  is  found  in 
various  hilly  and  heathy  localities  from  the  hills  above 
Ventnor  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Orkneys  in  the 
north.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  Whortleberry  ;  but  the  most  plausible  is  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  Myrtle-berry.  The  specific  name,  of 
course,  means  a  small  Myrtle,  to  which  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  bear  no  small  resemblance. 

The  leaves  are  ovate,  serrate,  shorter  than  those  of 
the  Box,  very  thin,  and  deciduous,  while  the  berries 
are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  dark  blue.  Hence  the 
Scotch  name,  Blaeberry  and  Billberry,  a  corruption  of 
the  former.  Blae  comes  from  Danish  blcut  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  bles,  blue.  The  American  name  is  Blueberry, 
and  therefore  conforms  to  ours. 
Other  American  names,  such  as 
Huckleberry  and  Hurtleberry,  are 
corruptions  from  Whortleberry. 
Some  etymologists  derive  the  latter 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heort-bery, 
hart-berry,  that  is  deer  berry,  as 
deer  frequent  the  localities  where  it 
grows.  The  Gaelic  names  are  lus 
nan  dearc,  berry-plant,  and  gearr- 
dearc,  sour-berry.  The  generic 
name,  Vaccinium,  is  adapted  from 
the  Latin,  but  its  etymology  is 
rather  obscure,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  vacca  means  a  cow. 

Wine  of  a  fine  flavour  is  made 
from  the  berries  in  the  Orkneys. 
The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  eat 
the  berries  in  milk,  and  also  make 
tarts,  jams  and  jellies  of  them, 
mixing  the  latter  with  whisky  to 
give  it  a  relish  to  strangers.  They 
are  used  in  France  for  colouring 
wine  ;  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  North  America  they  constitute  a 
favourite  food  of  the  Indians.  The 
plant  is  easily  cultivated  in  peaty 
soil,  but  fruits  and  flourishes  best 
in  its  native  woods,  where  it  often 
monopolises  the  ground,  sheltered 
by  trees  that  do  not  intercept  the 
light  too  severely.  It  also  flowers 
and  fruits  with  moderate  freedom 
in  the  open  ground  amongst  heather, 
but  the  branches  are  more  stunted 
in  proportion  to  the  exposure  of 
the  locality. 

The  Cowberry  (Vaccinium  Vitis- 
Idrea)  is  sometimes,  though  errone¬ 
ously,  termed  the  Cranberry.  The 
botanical  names  are  all  adopted  from  the  Latin. 
The  specific  name  means  Vine  of  Mount  Ida,  probably 
from  its  growing  there  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
attract  notice.  One  of  the  Gaelic  names  of  the  plant 
is  lus  nan  broighleag,  or  mountain  plant,  and  it  is  truly 
an  inhabitant  of  high  altitudes,  as  it  ascends  to 
3,300  ft.  in  the  Highlands.  The  Irish  name  corre¬ 
sponds  to  this.  Another  Gaelic  name  is  bo-dearc,  or 
Cowberry,  from  bo,  a  cow.  The  Greek  name  boos,  Latin 
bos,  an  ox,  is  therefore  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
plant  is  also  known  as  Drawlins  and  Flowering  Box,  as 
the  ovate,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Box,  but  are  darker  in  colour,  entire  or 
minutely  serrate,  and  dotted  beneath.  The  principal 
stems  are  procumbent,  giving  off  ascending  branches 
that  bear  red  berries  about  the  size  of  large  peas. 
They  are  acid  in  flavour,  and  used  for  making  tarts, 
hence  the  confusion  of  the  plant  with  the  Cranberry 
proper. 

There  are  two  species  of  Cranberry,  namely, 
Oxycoccus  palustris,  our  native  species,  and  0.  macro- 
carpus,  the  American  Cranberry,  with  which  our 
markets  are  constantly  supplied  in  winter.  The 
Americans  add  a  third  species,  namely,  Vaccinium 
erythrocarpus,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  Oxycoccus. 
The  latter  i3  a  Latin  name,  derived  from  the  Greek 
oxus,  sharp  or  acid,  and  kokkos,  a  berry,  alluding  to  its 
acid  character,  which  makes  it  a  popular  fruit  in  tarts. 
The  berries  are  also  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  as 
such  are  used  in  long  sea  voyages.  The  specific  name 
comes  from  paluster,  marshy,  in  allusion  to  the 
localities  in  which  the  plant  grows.  The  Gaelic  and 
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Irish  name,  muileag,  means  a  little  frog,  hence,  frog- 
berry,  also  referring  to  the  habitat  of  the  plant. 
Cranberry  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Craneberry,  referring 
to  the  slender  stems  and  bent  foot-stalks  of  the  fruit 
and  their  resemblance  to  the  wading  bird  known  as 
the  crane. 

The  stems  are  long,  slender,  trailing,  and  give  off 
short  upright  shoots,  while  the  main  shoots  may  also 
rise  at  the  tips.  The  leaves  are  small,  neat,  evergreen, 
oblong-ovate  and  cordate  at  the  base,  while  the  under¬ 
surface  is  paler  or  glaucous.  The  red  fruits  are  borne 
thinly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  was  at  one 
time  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  and  although  then  grown  for 
its  fruit,  it  is  now  chiefl}7  grown  for  ornament. — F. 
- - 

GAELIC,  ONIONS,  LEEKS,  AND 

THE  OLFACTORY  NERVES. 

Under  the  above  heading  may  he  classed  a  number  of 
other  pungent  herbs  belonging  to  the  genus  Allium, 
including  Chives,  Ramsons  or  wild  Garlic,  Shallots, 
and  others,  most  of  which  have  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial  by  various  nations.  A  great  diversity 
of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  and  does  so  at  the 
present  day  amongst  different  nations,  and  even 
amongst  individuals,  concerning  the  eating  of  the 
above  herbs.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  mostly 
despised  on  account  ot  their  strong  and  penetrating 
odour  ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  amongst 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  ascribed  the  bad  qualities 
of  certain  races  of  people  to  their  habit  of  eating 
Onions  and  Garlic  in  quantity,  morning  and  evening. 
On  the  contrary,  a  modern  writer,  in  commenting  upon 
the  smooth  skin  and  beautiful  complexion  of  certain 
Italian  races,  ascribed  these  qualities  to  the  habit  of 
consuming  large  quantities  of  Garlic.  Only  the  other 
day  the  keeper  of  an  eating-house  in  London  was 
summoned  for  creating  a  nuisance  by  the  odour  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  cooking  of  Onions.  The  magistrate 
dismissed  the  case  by  stating  that  the  odour,  although 
disagreeable  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  was  not  produc¬ 
tive  of  disease  germs,  whereby  the  health  of  the 
community  would  he  endangered. 

At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  along 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  Russia  may  be  described 
as  Garlic  lovers,  while  those  of  more  northern  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  may  be  considered  as  Garlic 
haters.  Moreover,  oriental  nations  generally  have 
cultivated  and  eaten  Leeks,  Onions  and  Garlic  from  a 
vast  antiquity.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
amongst  other  things,  longed  for  Onions,  Leeks,  and 
Garlic,  which  they  enjoyed  while  in  Egypt.  The 
Philistines  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Palestine  were 
eaters  of  Onions,  or  as  we  should  say,  Shallots  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Eschalot.  That  again  was  derived  from 
Ascalon,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from 
whence  the  Shallot  came. 

One  of  the  old  names  for  Onion  was  the  Greek 
Jcromyon,  and  a  Corinthian  township  of  that  name 
seems  to  have  derived  that  appellation  from  the 
quantities  of  Onions  grown  there.  The  name  lives  to 
the  present  day  in  our  word  Ramson,  which  exists  in  , 
various  forms  from  Switzerland  to  Scandinavia,  includ¬ 
ing  ramsel,  vamser,  rams,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kra/msa, 
and  the  Irish  creamli.  The  latter  is  a  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Celtic.  The  feast  of  Garlic  (Feisd 
chreamb)  was  the  occasion  of  many  a  social  gathering 
amongst  the  ancient  Celts.  In  Greece  and  Italy,  after 
the  time  of  Homer,  Onions  constituted  a  favourite  food 
of  the  people.  As  civilisation  increased  so  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  changed,  and  the 
olfactory  nerves  became  more  delicate,  particularly 
amongst  the  upper  classes  ;  the  eating  of  Onions  was 
then  considered  a  sign  of  vulgarity  and  poverty,  and 
from  liking  changed  to  loathiug.  Since  then,  however, 
newer  varieties  have  been  raised  of  milder  taste  and 
with  less  penetrating  odour.  Xenophon  in  one  of  his 
works  says,  “Worthy  sirs,  Niceratus  likes  to  come 
home  smelling  of  Onions,  so  that  his  wife  may  feel 
sure  that  no  one  has  been  kissing  him.” 

A  more  favourable  view  of  all  members  of  the  Garlic 
kind  was  taken  by  those  who  believed  in  the  magical 
powers  of  the  same  for  warding  off  dangers  and 
neutralising  the  effects  of  poison.  A  healing  power  was 
also  attributed  to  Onions,  and  this,  no  doubt,  comes 
nearer  the  truth,  for  besides  being  wholesome  food, 
they  are  often  used  in  a  boiled  state  at  the  present  day 
by  those  suffering  from  cold  and  similar  ailments. 
Pliny  spoke  of  the  peasantry  in  his  day  using  Garlic  in 
the  composition  of  medicines  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  small  quantities  it  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  have  any  effect.  Amongst  the  Teutonic  races,  the 
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Leek  was  held  in  the  same  veneration  for  its  powers  o 
warding  off  evil  as  amongst  the  Greeks  and  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  put  in  the  bowl  of  mead  to 
protect  the  drinker  from  injury  should  it  happen  to  be 
poisoned. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Onion  in  Europe  is  proved  by 
its  Gaelic  name  cep  or  ceapa,  a  head,  from  whence  comes 
Allium  Cepa.  The  Leek  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  and 
Irish  leicis  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  lea,  a  form  of  lick  or 
lock,  as  in  Garlic.  The  latter  comes  from  the  Gselic  garg, 
pungent,  and  luibh  or  luigh,  a  plant.  Shallot  and 
Ramson  have  been  already  explained.  Chive  comes 
from  the  French  cive  or  civette,  and  that  again  from  the 
Latin  cepa.  Onion  comes  from  the  Latin  unio,  from 
unus,  one. — F. 

- - 

THE  COLD  OF  DECEMBER,  1890. 

The  following  is  the  record  for  Shirenewton  Hall, 


near  Chepstow  :  — 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Minimum 

December. 

in  shade,  4  ft. 

4  ft. 

on  grass. 

6 

38  0 

26'0 

25-0 

7 

37  0 

30-0 

29-0 

8 

36  0 

30-0 

30-0 

9 

36  0 

23-0 

22-0 

10 

33-5 

29 '0* 

30-0 

11 

33-0 

29-1"' 

30-2 

12 

32-3 

24-0 

230 

13 

29-0 

24-9* 

25-0 

14 

30'0 

19  2 

190 

15 

34-0 

19-5 

16-9 

16 

36  1 

240 

19  2 

17 

29-7 

26-0 

26-0 

18 

28  7 

26-0 

24-0 

19 

32'1 

26-5* 

28-0 

20 

32-0 

18-0 

16'9 

21 

31-2 

23-8 

23  -6 

22 

32  2 

20-9 

19-8 

23 

30 '2 

24-0* 

24-1 

24 

32-9 

295 

23-0 

25 

32-6 

23 ’0* 

24-5 

26 

31-3 

25-4* 

28-2 

27 

36  0 

31-0 

29  0 

28 

33-5 

29-0 

27-0 

29 

32-0 

28-0 

27'0 

30 

30  2 

20-9 

20-7 

31 

24*2 

17-9 

17-7 

Mean 

32  5 

24-9 

The  mean 

maximum  was 

6 '5,  and 

the  mean  mini- 

mum  5 ‘9  higher  than  at  Enville. 

*  On  these  days  the  temperature  was  higher  on  the 
grass  than  at  4  ft.  It  was  even  colder  at  10  and  20  ft. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.E.S. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LEAVES. 

In  a  recent  lecture  given  at  Ipswich,  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor 
took  as  a  special  subject,  the  leaves  of  flowering 
plants.  Dr.  Taylor  showed  the  structure  of  a  leaf  ; 
how,  all  over  the  world,  if  leaves  were  in  a  healthy 
state,  they  were  green,  and  how  that  greenness  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the  cells 
of  the  leaf  called  chlorophyll.  He  explained  how 
this  leaf  structure  daily  removed,  from  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  all  that  the  breath  of  animals  had 
thrown  into  it,  and  was  in  fact  a  gigantic  clearing 
house  ;  but  reminded  his  hearers  that  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  work,  on  which  the  vitality  of  our  planet  depended 
could  not  he  carried  on  except  under  the  stimulus  of 
sunlight.  For  after  all,  what  was  called  growth  in  a 
plant — and  on  that  growth  depended  the  existence  of 
the  animal  kingdom  —  was  but  the  power  of  that 
plant  to  avail  itself  of  and  convert  to  its  own  use  the 
energy  of  the  sun.  That  energy  would  be  given  out 
again  in  the  shape  of  locomotive  activity,  in  nervous 
energy,  nervous  work  and  thought,  when  that  same 
vegetable  matter  was  cooked  as  our  food,  or  even  when 
it  had  entered  into  the  structure  of  animals  and  we 
partook  of  their  flesh,  which  had  been  built  up  through 
having  partaken  of  such  food.  Every  leaf  was  bound 
to  be  placed  so  that  it  could  get  its  maximum  of  sun¬ 
light.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  difference  in  the 
shapes  of  the  leaves  and  plants  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
in  a  great  measure  amongst  herbaceous  plants  also. 
The  vegetable  kingdom,  as  we  now  saw  it,  was  the 
result  of  past  ages  of  vegetable  contentions— the  race 
had  been  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The 
audience  was  amused  to  hear  that  there  were  many 
vegetable  cripples  in  existence,  some  of  which  had  lost 
an  arm,  an  eye,  or  a  leg,  figuratively  speaking,  in  this 
long-continued  battle.  We  were  told  that  there  were 
traces  still  existing  of  ancient  families  that  were  once 
aristocratic  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  were  now  in 
an  enfeebled,  pauperised,  and  sometimes  even  in  a 
parasitical  condition,  which  was  worse  still. 

Dr.  Taylor  contrasted  the  difference  between  the 
Duckweeds  which  float  on  the  surface  of  a  pond — the 


whole  plant  not  sometimes  more  than  the  fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  a  genuine  flowering  plant 
— with  the  giant  Gippsland  gum  trees  in  Australia, 
some  of  whose  stems  would  over-top  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  by  100  ft.,  and  whose  woody  tissue,  if  cut 
into  1  in.  planks,  would  cover  a  field  of  nine  acres. 
Enlarging  on  this  apparent  inequality,  Dr.  Taylor 
asked  if  those  present  had  ever  thought  why  we  should 
have  plants  called  annuals  that  lived  only  a  few  months 
of  the  year.  These  were  the  bright  flowers,  as  a  rule, 
of  our  garden  plants,  for  they  seemed  to  live  not  for 
themselves,  but  only  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  of 
flowers,  so  as  to  attract  insects  to  them  and  cross- 
fertilize  them.  What  was  the  reason  the  Daisy  had  no 
leaves  except  those  which  formed  the  well-known 
rosette-shape,  and  from  the  centre  of  which  sprang  the 
little  flow7er  head,  in  reality  an  “ant’s  nest  ”  of  highly 
developed  and  organised  flowers  ?  The  Thistle  was  the 
most  successful  in  its  adoption  of  this  plan,  and,  taking 
the  centre  of  the  flower  stem  as  a  point  and  striking  a 
radius  all  round,  it  would  be  found  that  in  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  manner  such  plants  had  taken  possession  of  a 
certain  area  of  ground,  within  the  sacred  limits  of 
which  no  other  plant  could  invade. 

The  general  and  mathematical  arrangement  of  leaves 
on  plants  was  then  described,  it  being  observed  that 
the  space  between  leaf  and  leaf  was  called  inter-nodial, 
the  point  from  which  the  leaves  sprang  being  termed  a 
node  or  knot.  These  spaces  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  interference  of  one  leaf  with  another, 
and  this  arrangement  was  called  phyllotaxis,  a  Greek 
word  meaning  leaf  arrangement.  It  would  always  be 
found  that  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  leaves 
would  be  the  distance  separating  one  leaf  from  another 
in  these  inter-nodial  spaces,  and,  conversely,  the 
smaller  the  leaf  the  less  would  be  the  intervening 
space,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yew  and  the  Pine  trees. 
The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  in  thinking  of  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  shrubs  one  had  to  consider  the  angle  at 
which  the  sunlight  struck  them.  At  the  Equator,  for 
instance,  the  light  was  nearly  vertical,  and  the  leaves 
of  plants  like  the  Banana  might  be  gigantic  in  size. 
Tropical  trees  were  unusually  large  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  sun.  Going  farther  north,  however,  where  the 
sunlight  struck  the  leaves  at  a  different  angle,  we  should 
find  Pine  forests  abounding,  and  these  were  the  most 
ancient  trees  of  the  earth’s  terrestrial  flowering  plants. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  leaves  of  the  Australian 
gum-trees  were  next  spoken  of.  These  leaves  turned 
their  edges  towards  the  sun  because  the  country  being 
so  dry,  a  flat  exposure  of  them  would  rob  them  of  their 
moisture.  The  young  gum  trees  had  large  leaves 
spread  out  horizontally  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trees, 
but  as  they  grew  older  the  later-formed  leaves  turned 
themselves  vertically,  plainly  indicating  that  this  was 
an  acquired  habit  or  instinct  gained  in  the  life-history 
of  that  particular  group  of  trees.  Dr.  Taylor  also 
referred  to  the  flattened  leaf-stalks  of  the  Australian 
Acacias,  as  well  as  to  the  Gorse  and  Butcher’s  Broom, 
which  was  the  only  rvooden-stem  specimen  of  the 
family  of  which  Palms  were  tropical  examples  in 
England.  Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
Asparagus  plant  were  related  ;  how  its  green  branches 
were  covered  with  breathing  mouths  which  did  duty 
instead  of  leaves,  the  scales  on  the  Asparagus  stem 
being  aborted  leaves. 

- — - 

TREES  IN  LONDON. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  generally  held  that 
trees  are  useful,  though  some  maintain  that,  near 
houses,  they  are  often  harmful  from  their  shutting  out 
sunlight.  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  value  of 
different  views  put  forward,  observations  made  within 
the  last  few  years  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  within 
a  five  mile  circle  from  Charing  Cross,  the  amount  of 
foliage  is  decreasing.  Many  of  the  main  roads  leading 
out  of  London  have  been  planted  with  trees  ;  and 
largely,  through  the  influence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  many  open  spaces  have  been 
beautified  by  foliage.  But  while  the  number  of  trees 
placed  on  public  ground  is  increasing,  both  the  number, 
and,  through  very  close  lopping,  the  size  of  trees  on 
private  ground  is  decreasing.  And  the  gains  are  far 
outbalanced  by  the  losses. 

The  losses  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads. 

1.  The  cutting  down  of  trees  completely.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  clearances  for  building  ;  and  within  the 
five  mile  circle  the  destruction  of  trees  in  pasture  lands 
is  small  compared  with  the  breaking  up  of  gardens.  In 
many  parts  houses  standing  in  from  one  to  two  acres  of 
ground  are  demolished  for  rows,  or  closely  packed  semi¬ 
detached  villas,  and  the  gardens  are  destroyed  to  make 
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way  for  them.  Recent  changes  in  the  Herne  Hill 
district  are  a  good  typical  example  of  this.  "Where 
three  years  ago  there  were  around  country  houses 
grounds  rich  with  timber  and  fruit  trees,  are  now  roads 
closely  built  on  either  side,  with  a  few  square  yards  of 
front  that  might  bo  effectually  treated  with  tiles  and 
small  pattern  “carpet  bedding,”  but  are  not  large 
enough  for  trees.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
quoted  from  many  districts  around  London.  Again, 
the  older  roads  of  villas,  that  had  some  25  ft.  to  40  ft. 
of  garden  between  the  front  door  and  the  gate,  with 
more  at  the  back,  are  in  all  parts,  little  by  little,  being 
bought  up  to  make  streets  which  have  their  frontage 
flush  with  the  pavement,  or  a  depth  of  some  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  at  the  most  railed  off.  The  miles  of  plain  fronted 
brick  terraces  built  from  70  to  100  years  ago  are 
(probably  as  the  leases  run  out)  being  replaced  by  rows 
with  their  front  doors  leading  directly  from  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Architecturally  there  may  be  an  improvement, 
but  the  gardens,  which  averaged  about  30  ft.  in  length, 
are  lost.  Front  gardens  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  London,  and  with  them  go  the  trees  that  used  to 
make  the  public  ways  so  changefully  pleasant  from 
bright  spring  to  rich  fint  d  autumn. 

2.  In  districts  where  gardens  remain,  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  cutting  down  and  close  lopping  of  trees. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  for  this  ;  but  whatever 
the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  trees,  instead 
of  being  annually  pruned,  are  suddenly  lopped  till,  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  they  are  reduced  to  a  trunk  and  a 
foot  or  two,  or  a  few  inches,  of  branch-stumps.  Few 
trees  grow  symmetrically  except  when  isolated,  and, 
even  then  prevailing  winds  have  their  influence,  and 
in  towns  rows  of  buildings  have  an  effect  similar  to 
copses  and  hill  contours  in  protection.  And  in  many 
cases  around  London  there  may  be  trees  so  carefully 
tended  from  year  to  year  that  they  but  little  overhang 
flower  beds,  grow  well  above  the  pavement,  and  yet  do 
not  look  unnaturally  distorted. 

Many  fine  Elms  and  spreading  Poplars  and  Acacias 
may  be  seen,  their  trunks  covered  with  Ivy  or  other 
creepers,  and  the  lower  branches  carefully  removed,  so 
that  sunlight  falls  on  the  small  garden,  and  the  lower 
rooms  have  light.  It  would  seem  that  want  of 
management  while  trees  are  young  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  ignorant  lopping  being  resorted  to  ;  and  another, 
that  forest  trees  have  been  planted  where  fine-leaved 
and  small-habit  trees  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

It  can  be  easily  observed  that  the  increasing  number 
of  public  trees  are  periodically  attended  to,  while 
private  trees  are  disappearing  piecemeal,  or  being 
entirely  swept  away.  London  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  gained  in  planted  open  spaces,  but  the  acreage 
does  not  equal  the  small  lawns,  grass  plots,  shrubs,  and 
trees  lost.—  Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

- - 

VEGETABLES  IN  THE  OASES 

OF  SAHARA. 

Everyone  probably  at  one  time  or  other  has  read  of 
the  oases  or  green  spots  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
where  the  Date  Palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera)  flourishes. 
The  green  verdure  of  theso  spots  and  the  flourishing  of 
the  Palm  is  due  to  springs  of  water  in  the  desert,  with¬ 
out  which  vegetation  would  be  impossible.  Further, 
they  form  halting  places  for  caravans  which  transport  the 
merchandise  of  that  part  of  the  world  across  the  desert. 

Shade  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  earth  perpendicularly,  and 
this  is  afforded  by  the  crown  of  leaves  surmounting  the 


Date  tree.  M.  J.  Dybowski,  in  Lc  Jardin ,  gives  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  those— to  us 
— romantic  spots.  The  ground  everywhere  is  furrowed 
with  small  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the 
foot  of  every  Date  tree.  Among  them  small  squares 
are  traced,  a  side  of  which  measures  only  four  or  five 
yards,  and  these  are  surrounded  with  a  low  bank  or 
ridge  to  retain  the  water. 

Irrigation  is  effected  daily,  otherwise  culture  would 
be  a  failure,  and  the  Arab  would  consider  his  time  as 
having  been  lost.  He  takes  great  care  of  his  time  for 
work,  reserving  the  greater  part  for  repose  to  give  him 
a  foretaste  of  the  paradise  of  Mahomet.  The  vegetables 
he  cultivates  can  be  summed  up  under  six  or  seven 
names.  They  are  Cabbages,  Radishes,  rarely  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Broad  Beans,  Capsicums,  and  Onions.  "Where 
of  course  French  influence  prevails,  the  ancient  customs 
have  been  greatly  modified,  with  beneficial  results. 

The  Cabbage  takes  precedence  in  all  the  cultures, 
but  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  a  thrifty  housekeeper 
would  probably  not  give  a  sou  for  a  dozen.  These 
Cabbages  do  not  heart,  but  develop  a  few  leaves  only 
about  the  size  of  the  open  hand.  The  variety  of 
Cabbage  grown  may,  however,  have  something  to  do 
with  their  small  size  and  poor  development.  Radishes 
are  not  found  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  those  oases 
frequented  by  the  traders,  the  assembling  of  whom  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  M’Zab.  The  Radishes 
are  tolerably  large  and  rose-coloured,  and  differ  from 
our  Radishes  in  the  violet  colour  of  their  flowers,  which 
colour  seems  to  point  to  Raphanus  Raphanistrum 
rather  than  R.  sativum.  Turnips  are  only  cultivated 
exceptionally. 

Capsicums  are  indispensable  and  are  cultivated  every¬ 
where.  The  dried  and  pulverised  fruits  serve  as  a 
condiment  in  all  foods.  Only  one  variety  of  Carrot 
is  grown,  and  this  is  of  moderate  sizfq  with  a  white, 
almost  translucent  root.  Beans  are  eaten  green  and 
uncooked,  and  are  small  in  size.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Onions,  which  are  eaten  wdien  young,  as  we  do 
when  the  thinnings  of  the  Onion  beds  are  pulled,  and 
are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Scallions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  vegetables 
grown  by  the  Arabs  belong  to  the  Crucifer  family,  and 
to  that  family  belongs  the  greater  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  growing  in  a  wild  state.  No  doubt  it  is  quite 
possible  to  inaugurate  or  introduce  a  better  state  of 
matters  ;  but  the  primary  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
is  to  overcome  the  extreme  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
aborigines  or  natives. 

- 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

ltent  INSTITUTION. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  veteran  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Roger  Cutler,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  statement 
of  accounts  which  will  be  presented  for  adoption  at  tho 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
which  Baron  Schroder  will  preside.  The  business  to  be 
transacted  will  also  include  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president,  in  the  place  of  the  late  James  Mac  Intosh, 
Esq. ;  and  John  Brackenridge,  Esq  ,  Bush  Hill, 
Winchmore  Hill,  will  be  nominated  tor  the  office  by 
the  committee.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch  will  again  be 
nominated  for  re-election  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  R. 
Cutler,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  as  secretary.  The  re- 
election  of  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Ilford  ;  Mr.  "W". 
Denning,  Hampton  ;  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  ;  and 
Mr.  Sexby,  "Wimbledon,  as  members  of  the  committee, 
will  also  be  recommended,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Moss,  and  Mr.  C.  Pilcher,  in  the  places  of 
Mr.  H.  Ballantyne  and  John  Bolton  Esq.,  who  retire. 
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Ergoted  Grasses.— Ergot  begins  its  attack  on  the 
grass  when  the  flower  is  getting  fully  developed.  It  then 
settles  on  the  tender  seed,  and  uses  for  its  own  growth 
the  food  which  was  destined  by  the  grass  for  filling  up 
the  seed.  Ergot  lives  only  on  the  seed,  and  it  cannot 
appear  until  the  grasses  are  in  flower.  It  has  been 
met  with  cn  most  of  our  pasture  grasses,  and  the 
Ergot  from  any  one  of  the  grasses  will  in  the  following 
year  produce  seeds  (spores)  which  will  reproduce  the 
Ergot  on  any  other  grass.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  conviction  that  very  few  farmers 
recognise  this  dangerous  parasite  in  their  pastures,  or 
at  all  realise  the  injury  it  may  cause  their  stock. — 
Win.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

Flora  of  Sussex.— The  Rev.  F.  IT.  Arnold,  who 
has  worked  up  the  Flora  of  Sussex,  says  that  the  only 
plant  peculiar  to  the  county  is  Phyteuma  spicatum. 
It  is  said  to  be  “originally  perhaps  an  escape  from 
"Warbleton  or  Mitchelham  Priories,  but  now  established 
sixty  years  over  some  miles  of  country.”  "We  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  nativity 
of  the  plant. — Journal  of  Botany. 

Influence  of  the  Stock  upon  the  Graft. — 
Darwin  cited  the  fact  that  several  Peaches  and  Plums 
of  North  America  reproduced  themselves  exactly  from 
3eeds  ;  but  when  shoots  were  taken  from  these  same 
trees  and  grafted  upon  some  other  sort,  the  branches 
arising  from  the  grafted  shoots  lost  the  property  of 
reproducing  themselves  true  to  name.  The  seeds  then 
gave  rise  to  plants  of  very  variable  character.  Now, 
not  only  must  the  grafts  have  been  altered  in  character, 
but  the  fruits  as  well.  Bearing  upon  this  point,  Lc 
Jardin  says,  that  variegated  shoots  of  the  Jasmine 
when  grafted  on  the  common  green  one  will  cause  the 
latter  to  develop  variegated  leaves. 

Coca  —As  a  drug  this  has  increased  greatly  in  use 
within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
anaesthetic  properties  of  its  alkaloid  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  especially  useful  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The 
consumers  of  Coca  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  the  native 
races,  and  the  habit  must  have  descended  from  the 
time  of  the  Incas,  since  Mr.  Gibbs  says  he  has  found 
buried  with  the  ancient  Peruvians,  small  quantities  of 
Coca,  and  the  small  earthenware  vase  used  with  it,  to 
hold  the  lime  or  potassa  of  the  Coca  chewer. — Hard- 
wicke's  Science  Gossip. 

Starch  in  Leaves.— The  experiments  of  Herr  T. 
Sachs  go  to  show  that,  although  Starch  is  abundantly 
present  in  leaves  during  the  day,  it  all  disappears 
during  the  night.  Getting  converted  into  sugar  it  is 
drafted  away  into  the  stem,  and  from  thence  to  the 
seats  of  growth,  or  to  be  stored  up  in  the  stem  or  other 
persistent  parts  of  the  plant  as  a  reserve  of  food.  He 
found  that  a  square  metre  (a  little  over  a  square  yard)  of 
leaf  surface  of  Helianthus  gained  ‘914  gramme,  and  of 
Cucurbita  "68  gramme  of  Starch  per  hour  of  the  day, 
while  during  the  night  the  former  lost  '974  gramme, 
and  the  latter  '828  gramme  per  hour. 

Influence  on  Sex  in  Plants _ -Dr.  H.  Hoffman, 

in  Science  Gossip,  has  shown  in  the  case  of  several 
dioecious  plants,  including  red  and  white  Campion 
(Lychnis  diurna  and  L.  vespertina),  Dog’s  Mercury 
(Mercurialis  perennis),  and  Hop  (Humulus  Lupulus), 
that  the  comparative  number  of  male  to  female  plants 
is  affected  by  thick  sowing,  which  increases  the  relative 
number  of  male  plants.  The  result  is  attributed  to  an 
insufficiency  of  nutrition  during  the  embryonal  stage. 

Popular  Delusions. —It  is  now  tolerably  well 
known  that  the  so-called  showers  of  sulphur  are  simply 
phenomena  brought  about  by  the  washing  together  of 
pollen  shed  in  great  quantities  by  Pine  trees  and  other 
Conifers.  Red  snow  owes  its  appearance  to  the  growth 
of  Palmella  nivalis,  a  lowly  organised  vegetable.  In 
like  manner  red  or  blood-like  spots  on  bread  are  due 
to  the  growth  of  P.  prodigiosa  ;  the  bleeding  of  statues 
and  shields  is  due  to  the  growth  of  Hi'ematoeoeeus 
sanguineus.  Showers  of  milk  might  be  the  white  rust 
of  Cabbages  (Cyrtopus  candidus)  and  other  Cruciferae. 
Showers  of  oil  so-called  might  be  due  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Nostoc  or  some  of  the  Palmellacefe  after 
rain,  as  these  low  vegetable  organisms  increase  very 
rapidly  in  moist  weither,  other  conditions  being 
suitable. 
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Pansies  and  Pinks. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  some  of  your  correspondents  are 
trying  to  revive  an  interest  in  Pansies  which  seem  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Pinks  in  the  southern 
counties.  Why  and  how  it  has  come  about  that  florists’ 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chrysanthemum  have 
come  to  be  so  neglected,  especially  by  working  men  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  I  cannot  think,  and  the  problem 
how  to  revive  that  faded  interest  is  equally  difficult  of 
solution.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  very 
much  to  blame.  Years  ago  they  used  to  give  prizes  for 
Pansies  and  Pinks,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
magnificent  stands  of  Pansies  at  South  Kensington. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  lead  and  sustain  the  popular 
taste  in  a  right  direction,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
R.  H.  S.  humbly  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  masher 
section  of  flower  lovers,  and  offers  its  “  valuable ”  prizes 
to  those  who  can  exhibit  the  largest  amount  of  fashion¬ 
able  flowers.  Subjects  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  manufactured  by  machinery,  so  to 
speak,  receive  every  encouragement,  but  the  refined 
and  unpretentious  florists’  flowers  that  evoke  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  enthusiasm  and  tend  to  elevate  and  idealise 
the  humdrum  life  of  the  toiling  artisan  simply  gets  the 
cold  shoulder. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  E.  H.  S.  has  offered  a 
sixpence  or  a  bronze  medal  to  Pink  or  Pansy  growers  ? 
What,  indeed,  has  it  done  for  any  florists’  flowers 
except  to  find  stage-room  for  the  exhibits  of  specialist 
societies  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  uttered 
so  long  a  growl  against  the  E.  H.  S.,  only  that  it  leads 
up  to  one  point  I  wish  to  make  about  Pansies.  Your 
correspondents  have  been  contrasting  English  with 
Scottish  Pansies,  and  I  remember  taking  stock  of  both 
long  years  ago  at  |South  Kensington.  I  can  only 
recollect  one  instance  in  which  the  Northerners  beat 
the  Southerners  for  fancy  Pansies.  The  best  Southern 
Pansies  came  from  Hooper,  of  Bath,  and  I  suppose  you 
could  not  select  a  more  unpromising  site  than  the 
sunny  dry  slope  on  which  they  were  grown.  Yet  for 
variety,  size,  form,  and  colour  too  when  in  their  prime, 

I  hold  thejT  put  all  the  Scots  in  the  shade.  The 
northern  flowers  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  The  colours  might  vary,  but  the  pattern 
was  invariably  the  same.  Of  late  years  I  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  any  Scottish  Pansies,  but  1  tried 
to  grow  a  few  last  year,  and  although  it  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  year  for  Pansies  (I  had  Euby,  George  Rudd, 
and  other  varieties  in  flower  from  May  to  November)  I 
could  not  regard  the  experiment  as  a  success. 

My  own  experience  agrees  with  that  of  others  as  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  Scotch  Pansy  when  it  comes 
south  ;  and  if  we  are  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
Heartsease  in  our  southern  counties  we  must  look  to 
the  Flemish  or  French  sources  for  a  good  strain.  We 
may  lose  a  good  deal  in  substance  of  petal,  but  we 
shall  gain  in  size  of  flower,  eccentricity  of  marking, 
and  brilliancy  of  colour.  I  heartily  agree  with  those 
who  deprecate  the  sending  out  of  many  new  varieties. 
With  a  flower  that  seeds  so  easily  and  rewards  the 
hybridiser  so  plentifully  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  every 
new  form  into  commerce.  With  regard  to  Pinks  I 
have  something  more  to  say  which  I  will  keep  for  a 
future  occasion,  but  I  will  venture  now  to  remind 
your  readers  that  I  suggested  a  year  ago  that  we  might 
find  it  an  advantage  to  couple  some  other  florists’ 
flower  with  the  laced  Pink,  and  I  thought  the  Pansy 
would  be  suitable.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that 
prizes  are  offered  by  the  R.  H.S.  for  Pinks  at  the 
show  on  June  23rd  of  the  present  year.  I  will  “bet 
my  bottom  dollar  ”  that  this  is  the  work  of  some  old 
friend,  very  possibly  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  maiden  and  humble  efforts  of  the  National 
Pink  Society. — Ranger  Johnson. 

Florists'  Flowers  at  Reading. 

1  never  go  to  Reading  without  visiting  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Son’s  nurseries,  and  being  there  lately, 
I  enjoyed  a  rare  transformation  scene— from  the  cold 
winterly  exterior  to  a  charming  display  inside  the 
houses.  The  Cyclamen  houses  are  just  now  perfection, 
and  the  various  structures  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
ever  popular  Chinese  Primula  are  a  sight  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see.  All  the  firm’s  splendid  and  distinct 
varieties,  arranged  in  batches  of  well-grown  sturdy 
plants,  are  now  and  will  be  for  some  time  in  perfection. 
Winter-flowering  Brgonias,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias 


and  various  florists’  flowers  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
quantities,  so  that  one  can  never  be  wrong  in  calling  at 
the  London  Road  Nurseries. — Rustieus. 

Fancy  Pansies. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  remarks  made  by 
“Veritas”  in  the  last  number  of  The  Gardening 
World,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  for  a 
great,  central  Pansy  society,  Birmingham  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  spot,  as  it  is  easy  of  access  from  all 
the  surrounding  midland  districts,  and  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  Pansy  growers.  Mr.  James 
Simkins  (the  author  of  the  book  on  Pansies),  Mr.  John 
Pope,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  and  many  other  well-known 
Pansy  growers  are  members  of  the  committee,  and  my 
name  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  connection  with  the 
Pansy.  We  are  enrolling  members  and  shall  have  a 
strong  society,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  at  our 
exhibition  in  June  next  we  do  not  have  the  finest 
display  of  Pansies  ever  seen  out  of  Scotland.  Some  of 
your  friends  in  the  north  are  cordially  supporting  us, 
Mr.  Lister  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  especially,  and  we 
want  to  see  as  many  seedlings  and  new  flowers  as 
possible,  while  a  strong  staff  of  the  best  growers  from 
Scotland  and  the  home  districts  will  decide  what 
flowers  shall  have  certificates. 

I  think  that  at  our  English  shows  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  certificate  is  given,  excepting  at  York  and 
Shrewsbury.  1  have  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  judges  at  York  for  many  years,  and  when  May 
Tate  was  shown  there  before  it  was  sent  out,  1  at  once 
awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate,  and  at  the  Norton 
Pansy  Society’s  show,  when  John  Pope  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  seedling,  I  unhesitatingly  advocated  a 
First  Class  Certificate  for  it.  At  York  last  year  I  was 
instrumental  in  awarding  certificates  to  David  Rennie, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Irwin,  and  at  Shrewsbury  last  August 
to  H.  M.  Stanley,  William  Steel,  and  Matthew 
Caskey,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lister,  and  as  I  see  that  these 
flowers  have  each  received  certificates  at  the  Scottish 
meetings,  I  begin  to  think  my  judgment  was  not  far 
wrong.  I,  however,  willingly  admit  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  it  were  compulsory  that  all  new  varieties 
should  be  submitted  to  some  high  ordeal  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  National  Fioricultural  Society  of  London, 
which  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  took  up  the  work  by  its  various  committees. 
The  good  done,  however,  by  the  old  National  Society 
was  incalculable,  and  the  same  work  will  be  taken  up 
for  Pansies  and  Violas  by  the  Midland  Pansy  Society. 
—  W.  Dean,  Sparlchill,  Birmingham. 

- - 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Burnett. 

I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Burnett,  late  of  the  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking, 
which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  his  late 
colleagues  and  gardening  friends.  He  writes  from 
Rosedale,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County,  California. — 

“  I  have  settled  here  and  taken  up  40  acres  of  land  ; 
I  have  had  a  house  built,  and  planted  27  acres  with 
Muscat  Grapes  for  making  Raisins  ;  also  planted  a  few 
acres  with  Peaches  and  Pears.  The  country  here  is  a 
vast  plain,  running  400  miles  N.W.,  and  from  50  to 
100  miles  wide,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  lofty  moun¬ 
tains.  The  soil  is  a  kind  of  decomposed  granite  of 
great  depth,  and  with  water  applied  is  apparently  very 
productive.  Grapes  grow  splendidly,  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  rain,  Raisins  can  be  made  of  very  high 
quality.  My  Vines  have  made  remarkably  good  growth, 
and  I  hope  to  have  sufficient  crop  next  year  to  pay 
expenses  ;  in  two  years  it  should  pay  well,  and  increase 
in  annual  value  up  to  five  years,  when  it  ought  to  be 
worth  about  £35  per  acre  per  annum,  nett  profit,  after 
paying  all  expenses.  The  Vines  are  planted  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  apart  and  are  kept  pruned  very  low,  the  Grapes 
in  fact  lying  on  the  ground,  but  owing  to  the  extremely 
dry  weather  are  never  spoiled  by  the  soil. 

“  The  country  here  before  the  introduction  of  canals 
for  irrigation  was  a  barren  wilderness,  but  the  effect  of 
water  on  the  soil  seems  like  magic.  The  company  from 
whom  I  bought  the  land  own  between  600,000  and 
700,000  acres,  and  they  have  only  just  begun  to  sell  it, 
myself  and  two  others  being  the  very  first  to  settle 
on  the  desert  lands  here. 

“The  people  are  coming  in  to  settle  very  fast.  The 
land  is  cut  up  into  square  miles,  which  are  again  cut  up 
into  thirty-two  20-acre  lots,  and  you  can  have  any 
quantity  that  you  are  able  to  take.  There  is  not  much 
good  for  any  man  coming  out  here  without  money  ;  it 


requires  a  capital  of  at  least  £600  or  £700  for  a  man 
coming  here  to  take  20  acres.  Wages  are  good,  and 
if  work  were  steady  a  man  would  soon  make  money, 
but  the  working  men  are  so  numerous  that  numbers  of 
them  are  idle. 

“  Peaches  are  another  fruit  that  do  remarkably  well 
and  pay  well.  I  have  seen  some  fruit  of  what  is  called 
the  Orange  Cling,  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  23  ozs.  Some 
of  the  Peach  growers  have  cleared  as  much  as  £60  per 
acre.  Figs  and  Apricot3  also  do  extremely  well.  It 
is  a  little  too  hot  for  Apples,  but  Pears  do  splendidly. 
Oranges  do  very  well,  but  there  are  none  grown  here 
for  exporting.  There  seems  to  be  a  market  in  the  eastern 
States  for  any  quantity  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  here, 
and  the  prices,  so  far,  are  much  in  advance  of  what 
they  are  at  home. 

“The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  but  always  with 
cool  nights.  The  autumn  months  are  very  pleasant, 
but  now  it  is  chilly  and  raw.  We  have  not  seen  much 
of  the  sun  this  month,  but  all  through  November  the 
days  were  bright  and  warm,  with  cool,  frosty  nights 
and  mornings. 

“  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  regret  coming  here,  as 
there  seemsevery  likelihood  of  making  an  independency, 
but  still  there  is  no  place  like  home.  I  miss  the  horti¬ 
cultural  meetings  greatly,  and  should  like  very 
much  to  be  able  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  or  two  at  James 
Street,  or  wherever  the  meetings  are  held.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  by  the  horticultural  papers  that  you  have 
lost  two  such  prominent  horticulturists,  as  Shirley 
Hibberd  and  William  Holmes.” — Jos.  Cheal,  Crawley. 
- - 

ROSES  AND  THE  FROST. 

Rusarians  are  looking  for  the  thaw,  which  will  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  results  of  the  severe  frost  upon 
Roses,  with  great  anxiety.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as  many  years  have 
elapsed  sines  such  terribly  cold  weather  visited  us. 
Even  during  some  not  exceptionally  hard  winters,  I 
have  fbund  Roses,  and  those  worked  on  to  standards 
especially,  to  suffer  severely,  many  having  been  totally 
destroyed.  Very  much  naturally  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  wood  forming  the  heads,  and  because 
the  autumn  was,  and  the  winter  so  far  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  dry,  less  harm  should  result  than  when  tho 
previous  season  has  been  wet.  The  comparative 
dryness  of  the  soil  now  forms  a  strong  point  in  their 
favour,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  eventually  all  the 
plants  have  been  but  lightly  affected,  we  shall  know 
where  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  immunity. 

Even  now  dwarfs  have  benefited  by  the  covering  of 
snow  that  nature  has  so  liberally  coated  the  country 
with,  and  where  that  very  useful  protector  has  thinned, 
under  the  influence  of  warmth,  it  is  good  policy  to  add 
snow  from  open  spaces,  so  that  the  plants  may  continue 
to  enjoy  all  the  protection  this  covering  will  afford. 
Standards  are  not  easily  protected,  even  fern,  hay, 
straw,  or  other  material  offers  indifferent  protection 
from  such  intense  frost,  whilst  it  also  has  a  very 
unsightly  aspect.  Good  Tea  Roses  on  walls  may  b8 
matted  up,  as  also  may  they  be  when  trained  up 
pillars,  &c.,  but  all  cannot  be  so  treated,  whilst  pro¬ 
tecting  the  thousands  of  heads  found  in  the  nurseries 
is  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately  for  traders,  however, 
their  best  strength  lies  in  the  dormant  buds,  and  if 
these  escape,  the  heads  resulting  later  are  safe  enough. 
Whatever  may  be  present  appearances,  I  hope  even¬ 
tually  a  safe  haven  for  rosarians  out  of  the  winter 
fierceness. — D.,  Jan.  5. 

- - — 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

I  quite  agree  with  all  that  “  Father  Christmas  ”  says 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  young  gardeners  of 
the  present  day  should  spend  their  leisure  hours  so  as 
to  fit  themselves,  as  “Father  Christmas”  puts  it,  for 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  which  they  must  in 
due  time  undertake.  But  is  there  much  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  majority  of  young  men  to  be  up 
and  doing,  and  to  endeavour  to  their  utmost  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  their  profession?  I,  for  one, 
say  No,  for  do  not  we — the  young  gardeners — see  every 
day  instances  wherein  the  men  who  have  been 
frittering  away  their  time  in  frivolous  and  wasteful 
amusements,  are  pushed  forward  into  those  very 
positions — the  prizes,  so  to  speak — which  the  young  men 
who  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  endeavour  to 
perfect  themselves  as  far  as  possible  in  their  profession, 
and  often  under  very  arduous  circumstances,  strived 
to  gain. 

This  happens  simply  because  those  men  have  had 
the  advantage  of  influences,  without  which  the  majority 
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of  young  men,  study  as  they  may,  who  aspire  to  fill  a 
responsible  position  in  the  gardening  profession,  need 
scarcely  ever  hope  to  secure  anything  better  than  a 
labouring  gardener’s  situation.  It  may  be  asked  how 
such  men  can  fill  their  situations  with  satisfaction  to 
their  employers  ?  And  the  answer  is  simple  enough. 
They  secure  foremen  whom  they  know  to  be  thoroughly 
practical,  and  who  can  therefore  undertake  the  entire 
management,  so  that  the  head-gardener  becomes  only 
such  in  name,  and  in  so  far  as  the  payment  of  his  men 
is  concerned.  This  is  what  disheartens  the  young  men 
who  are  inclined  to  be  studious,  and  leads  them  to  take 
part  in  the  demoralising  eDjoymeuts  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  such  as  the  regular  reading  of  light  literature, 
gambling,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  public-house 
company. 

This  state  of  matters  could  very  easily  be  altered, 
were  encouragement  offered  to  young  men  to  study,  by 
the  establishment  of  competitive  examinations  to  be 
held  on  certain  dates  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
say,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
&c.  The  examiners  should  be  thoroughly  practical 
men,  who  would  issue  certificates  according  to  the  ability 
of  each  successful  candidate.  This  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  young  men  who  are  so  inclined,  to  study 
more  deeply  the  theoretical  side  of  the  profession, 
because  they  would  then  know  that  the  harder  they 
worked  the  greater  would  be  their  reward.  Employers 
would  at  the  same  time  very  soon  see  that  it  was 
greatly  to  their  own  advantage  to  engage  any  man  who 
held  such  certificates  of  competency. — Ardnahn. 


ENVILLE. 

Ox  the  borders  of  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Country, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Stourbridge,  this  demesne  is 
situated  ;  but  before  noting  the  grounds  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history  may  prove  interesting.  It  was  originally 
called  Evenfield,  shortened  to  Enfield,  and  changed  to 
Enville  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  it  on  William 
Eitzansculph,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  it 
was  held  by  one  Gilbert.  The  name  of  Evenfield  was 
assumed  by  the  heirs  of  Gilbert,  for  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  Elward  I.,  Richard  de  Evenfield  was 
possessed  of  the  manor.  This  family  sold  it  to  the 
family  of  Lowe,  of  Whittington,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Humphrey  Lowe  was  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  was  returned  among  the  “prime  gentry  of  the 
county  of  Stafford.”  The  principal  residence  was  then 
at  Whittington. 

The  daughter  and  heiress  of  Humphrey  Lowe, 
Eleanor,  married  Robert  Grey,  third  son  of  Reginald, 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  and  thus  Enville  passed  into  the 
family  of  Grey.  Thomas  Grey  (who  died  in  the  second 
year  of  Elizabeth),  whose  tomb  is  in  Enville  Church, 
built  a  house  at  Enville,  and  in  Plot’s  Staffordshire 
there  is  a  view  of  the  south  front  of  this  old  house, 
dedicated  to  Harry  Grey,  Esq  ,  with  his  arms  and 
quarterings.  In  1739,  Harry  Grey,  fourth  Earl  of 
Stamford,  having  purchased  several  estates  to  make 
the  whole  hill  his  own  property,  and  having  married 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  George 
Booth,  last  Earl  of  Warrington,  by  whom  he  had  an 


immense  fortune,  he  spent  many  thousands  of  pounds 
in  beautifying  the  place.  In  this  he  succeeded,  for 
Dr.  Wilkes  says,  “This  he  has  done  with  as  much  art, 
and  in  so  elegant  a  manner,  that  few  places  in  England 
can  rival,  and  none  of  the  same  compass  of  ground 
exceed.”  The  hall  now,  with  alterations  and  additions, 
was  built  by  this  Earl.  The  poet  Shenstone  was  a 
great  friend  of  Harry,  fourth  Earl  of  Stamford,  and 
laid  out  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Enville.  The 
church  at  Enville,  an  ancient  structure,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  The  north  aisle  was  founded  by  the 
Lutteleys  in  1333. 

In  1270,  Philip  de  Lutteley  gave  lands  to  the 
chantry  of  this  church,  for  the  priest  to  pray  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary,  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  and  Maud 
his  wife,  and  other  benefactors  mentioned  in  the  deed. 
The  church  contains  many  interesting  monuments.  In 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  stone  coffin,  with  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  priest  sculptured  on  the  lid. 
Daring  the  restoration,  this  coffin  was  opened,  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  occupant  was  found  intact.  There 
were  faint  traces  of  the  robes,  and  the  cup  and  paten 
lying  by  the  right  hand  ;  the  soles  of  the  shoes,  too, 
kept  in  their  places  by  the  bones  of  the  feet,  were  also 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  No  inscription  or  date 
was  found,  but  tradition  says,  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  more  modern  portion  of  the  church,  viz  ,  the 
south  aisle  and  chancel.  There  is  also  an  alabaster 
altar  tomb  adorned  with  elaborate  workmanship,  w'ith 
figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  The  knight  is  in 
armour,  his  head  resting  on  his  helmet,  at  his  feet  a 


lion  ;  the  lady  is  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  and  towards 
her  feet  is  a  small  dog  catching  hold  of  the  folds  of  her 
robe.  This  is  the  inscription :  “  Here  lyeth  the  bodyes 
of  Thomas  Grey,  of  Enveld,  esq.,  and  Anne  his  wyfe, 
doughter  to  Sir  Raffe  Verney,  of  Pendley,  within  ye 
countie  of  Bucks,  Knight,  ye  whyche  Thomas  died  ye 
last  day  of  December,  in  ye  yere  of  Oure  Lorde,  1559, 
and  ye  sayd  Anne  died  ye  day  of  ...  in  ye  yere  of 
Oure  Lorde  .  .  .  upon  whose  sowles  have  mercy. 
Amen.” 

There  are  other  monuments  and  monumental  tablets 
to  Henry  Gray,  grandson  to  Henry,  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  1686,  Harry  Grey,  Earl  of  Stamford,  1769  ; 
Lady  Dorothy  Grey,  founder  of  the  Girls’  Charity 
School,  17SI.  The  registers  date  from  1627.  During 
1872-3-4  the  church  was  thoroughly  restored  and 
beautified  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Stamford,  who  died  in  January,  1883. 

To  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  grounds 
would  be  impossible.  They  are  in  every  way  beautiful, 
and  include  splendid  Conifers,  Cedars,  Wellingtonias, 
Araucaria  imbricata,  and  fine  specimen  Copper  Beeches. 
Being  so  extensive,  a  walk  round  brings  many  fresh 
views,  all  alike  charming,  and  yet  so  simply  natural ; 
this,  indeed,  is  characteristic  of  Enville.  The  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  pools  of  water  and  the  fountains, 
while  the  bedding  out,  done  on  a  large  scale,  is  very 
effective,  and  always  an  object  of  admiration. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Stamford,  the  grounds 
are  opened  to  the  public  during  the  summer  months 


for  two  days  in  the  week,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
this  privilege  is  appreciated  by  the  thousands  who  visit 
the  place  year  by  year. 

Placed  in  the  pleasure  gardens  is  the  conservatory, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world — a  magnificent  building, 
built  by  Gray  &  Orrnson  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  180  ft. 
long  by  90  ft.  wide,  and  is  kept  gay  ail  the  year  round. 
Camellias  are  planted  in  the  eight  centre  beds  ;  they 
are  very  robust  and  always  flower  well.  Here  also 
may  be  seen  splendid  examples  of  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
with  fronds  14  ft.  to  16  ft.  long  ;  in  the  recesses  are  well- 
trained  specimens  of  Azalea  indica  alba,  8  ft.  in  height, 
and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  which  make  a  grand  display 
when  in  flower ;  and  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata, 
good  plants,  which  are  very  effective  for  decorative 
purposes.  Here,  too,  is  Acacia  affinis,  very  useful  for 
cutting,  trained  on  the  pillars  and  girders,  while  a 
plant  of  Chsemerops  excelsa  is  20  ft.  high. 

Passing  into  the  walled-in  garden,  attention  is  first 
arrested  by  a  long  and  well-kept  herbaceous  border 
filled  with  well-known  subjects. 

The  glass  structures  are  numerous.  Eruit  is  ex¬ 
tensively  grown,  and  in  this  branch  of  gardening 
Mr.  Green  is  a  master-hand.  In  the  seven  vineries 
are  to  be  found  all  the  well-known  Grapes — excellent 
crops  of  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downes.  Pines  are  a 
feature,  and  are  looking  well.  There  are  also  Fig  and 
Peach  houses,  a  heated  Peach  case  120  yards  long,  in 
four  divisions,  three  being  devoted  to  Peaches,  and  a 
Cherry  house.  One  of  the  Cherry  trees  measured 
14  yards  across. 

The  plant  department  is  extensive,  and  cleanliness 
and  order  are  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  gardens.  There 
is  always  a  large  demand  for  cut  flowers.  The  Orchid 
houses  contain  good  plants  of  Vandas  and  Aerides, 
the  former  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  well  foliaged,  and 
having  plenty  of  roots,  and  smaller  ones  with  leaves 
down  to  the  pots.  Also  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
Oncidiums,  Ansellia  Africans,  12  bulbs,  2  spikes,  with 
twenty-five  and  thirty  flowers  respectively.  Odonto- 
glossums  are  well  grown,  and  Cypripedium  insigne,  in 
the  same  house,  always  carry  plenty  of  flowers. 
Maxillaria  venusta,  Zygopetalum  Maekayi,  about 
sixteen  spikes,  will  be  very  good.  A  house  is  used  for 
flowering  plants,  and  is  always  kept  gay;  Primulas, 
Heliotropes,  and  Cyclamens  were  noticeable.  Gardenias 
are  in  flower,  and  ten  good  specimens  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  3  ft.  across,  interspersed  with  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora  and  Poinsettias,  Bouvardias  and  Clivias 
have  a  house  devoted  to  them.  The  large  stove  contains 
a  fine  batch  of  Eueharis  amazonica,  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  Careful  shading,  frequent  syringing, 
and  kept  always  growing,  is  the  treatment  they 
receive.  Platycerium  grande,  the  barren  frond  4  fc. 
and  fertile  frond  5  ft.  across,  is  a  grand  piece ;  also  a 
splendid  mass  of  P.  alcicorne.  A  good  collection  of 
ordinary  stove  subjects,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
5  ft.  over,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  immense  pans,  and  a 
great  number  of  Dendrobium  nobile  are  likewise  grown. 
A  large  greenhouse  is  utilised  mainly  for  Azaleas,  with 
Marechal  Niel  Roses  trained  on  the  roof.  A  house  of 
Cinerarias,  with  good  foliage,  is  full  of  promise.  Car¬ 
nations  and  Mignonette  in  pots,  are  useful,  while  a  long 
Rose  house  contains  many  good  varieties.  A  house  of 
Amaryllis,  and  another  lot  of  Eueharis  amazonica 
filling  a  good  sized  house,  complete  the  notice  of  this 
department. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well  stocked  for  the  various 
seasons.  The  admirably  trained  Pear  trees  deserve  a  note. 
Over  2,000  Strawberries  are  grown  for  forcing,  the 
principal  sorts  being  La  Grosse  Sucree,Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  and  the  Noble  Strawberry.  This  closes 
the  review  of  the  establishment,  and  although  not  kept 
up  in  the  high  state  that  it  was  in  former  years,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  Enville  still  maintains  its  reputation, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Green,  seconded  by  a 
capable  staff  of  young  gardeners  and  other  assistants. 


THE  APPLE  IS  KING. 

I  sing  not  the  fruitage  of  old  Yucatan, 

The  Citrus  of  Spain,  or  the  Plums  of  Japan  ; 

The  Florida  Orange  may  grow  in  the  South, 

The  Peach  of  New  Jersey  may  melt  in  your  mouth  ; 
The  broad-breasted  Quince  has  a  heavenly  smell, 
And  I  love  California  Apricots  well  ; 

Bananas  of  Nassau  and  Malaga  Grapes, 

In  clustering  richness  and  lavishing  shapes, — 
They’re  beautiful  all,  but  bepraise  them  who  will, 
A  ruddy  old  monarch  outranks  them  all  still  : 

A  fruit  universal,  coeval  with  man  : 

’Tis  the  blessed  old  Apple  ;  gainsay  it  who  can, 
— A,inerivxn  Paper. 


The  Conservatory  at  Enville,  Stourdridge. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Dipladenias. — Old  plants  of  this  class  should  ba 
re-potted  when  they  commence  to  grow.  The  amount 
of  fire-heat  given  during  the  past  six  weeks  may  have 
contributed  to  this  state  of  matters,  and  when  such  is 
the  case,  potting  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Train 
the  shoots  to  wires  as  they  grow,  and  keep  them  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  frozen  or  freezing  glass. 

Caladiums. — "Where  a  large  number  of  these  are 
grown  a  batch  should  now  be  started  for  early  work, 
not  forgetting  the  small  decorative  kinds,  such  as 
C.  argyrites  and  C.  minus  erubescens.  The  compost 
used  may  consist  of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil, 
and  well-decayed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty 
of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open. 

Gardenias. — For  successive  batches  of  Gardenias 
select  those  having  the  more  forward  buds,  and  put 
them  in  a  house  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture.  They  should  now  come  on  more  freely 
than  the  first  batches  that  were  placed  in  heat. 

Soil  for  Potting. — A  stock  of  peat,  loam  and 
manure  should  be  kept  in  the  sheds  some  time  previous 
to  potting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  that  it  may  be 
in  a  tolerably  dry  condition  and  quite  free  from  frozen 
lumps  ;  in  fact,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  place  a 
quantity  in  a  pit  or  warm  position  for  some  time 
previous  to  using  it,  so  that  its  temperature  may  rise 
near  to  that  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  containing  the  plants 
to  be  operated  upon. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons. — Plants  that  re¬ 
quire  shifting  should  have  this  operation  performed 
now.  If  already  in  large  pots,  and  the  soil  in  good 
condition,  the  plants  need  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
fed  with  liquid  manure  during  the  growing  season  to 
assist  them  in  flowering.  Young  plants  may  be  potted 
on  as  they  require  it  to  encourage  strong  growth. 

Temperature. — Ho  appreciable  rise  should  yet  be 
given  in  the  stove  -while  the  severe  weather  lasts.  It 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it  as  near  60°  as 
possible  during  the  night,  keeping  Nepenthes  and 
similar  tender  subjects  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house, 
until  matters  improve  out-of-doors. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  in  flower  wiil  be  found  useful 
in  the  conservatory.  Great  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  transferring  them  from  one  house  to  another  during 
frosty  weather,  for  no  plants  suffer  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  by  being  exposed  to  a  frosty  air ;  means  should 
therefore  be  devised  of  covering  up  the  plants  while 
they  are  being  conveyed  to  th“e  show  house. 

Annuals  in  Pots. — "Where  quantity  and  variety  of 
flowers  are  required  for  the  conservatory  early  in  the 
year,  a  sowing  should  now  be  made  of  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  and  Mignonette. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums.  — Give  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  training  of  the  earlier  potted 
plants,  and  if  they  are  required  very  early  in  the 
season,  a  little  extra  heat  may  be  given  them.  If  the 
late-flowering  batch  have  not  received  their  final  shift, 
the  matter  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  Fumigate 
occasionally  to  keep  green-fly  in  check. 

Chinese  Primulas. — In  order  to  flower  well, 
these  should  be  kept  in  a  house  with  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  In  a  house  of  mixed  plants,  no  better 
situation  can  be  given  them  than  on  the  front  benches. 
Be  very  careful  that  only  those  plants  which  actually 
require  it  should  be  watered,  otherwise  they  may  be 
liable  to  damp  off  at  the  collar.  With  so  much  hard 
firing,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  watering  will 
be  rendered  necessary. 

"Vineries.— On  account  of  the  continued  severity  of 
the  weather,  hard  forcing  must  not  be  resorted  to.  A 
clearer  sky,  however,  prevails  than  did  some  weeks  ago, 
and  the  increased  light  will  help  to  strengthen  the 
Vines.  If  the  Yines  are  in  flower  or  setting  fruit,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  60°,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by  day.  As  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  house  started  about  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  gradually  increase  the  temperature. 

Fruit  Trees. — In  districts  where  the  weather  is  not 
so  severe  as  in  the  south,  any  pruning  that  may  still 
remain  to  be  done  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  On  fine  days  during  a  thaw,  pruning  may  be 
carried  on  in  order  to  get  the  work  as  forward  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  permit.  The  wheeling  of  manure  on 
to  the  ground  will  occupy  the  time  to  advantage.  It 


may  be  distributed  and  dug  in  when  open  weather 
comes. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.— When  pruning 
Gooseberries  of  dwarf  and  pendulous  habit,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  bush  by 
cutting  to  a  bud  pointing  upwards,  or  by  pruning  back 
to  ascending  shoots  and  cutting  away  all  those  which 
lay  spreading  on  the  ground,  Shorten  back  the 
terminal  shoots  according  to  their  strength.  Red  and 
White  Currants  may  be  treated  likewise.  Where 
Black  Currants  have  got  crowded,  the  best  plan  is  to 
thin  them  out,  cutting  away  the  older  branches  and 
encouraging  the  production  of  young  ones. 
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Hardening  Miscellany. 


Tomatos  in  January. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  had  a  succession 
of  Tomatos  from  July  to  the  present  time.  I  gathered  a 
dish  of  fine  fruits  on  Christmas  Day,  and  another  one 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  have  still  some  fine  fruits 
hanging  on  the  plants,  which  are  growing  in  a  span- 
roofed  house,  and  on  the  single  stem  system.  They  have 
attained  a  length  of  13  ft.,  and  commenced  bearing 
within  9  ins.  of  the  base,  and  have  borne  regularly 
upwards  to  the  tips. — E.  Symonds,  The  Gardens, 
Aldringhum,  Suffolk .  [Our  correspondent  has  favoured 
us  with  a  sample,  and  we  must  compliment  him  on 
their  fine  quality  for  the  season.  The  variety  is 
Daniels’  Crimson  Queen. — Ed.] 

The  New  Fog  Annihilator. 

Having  had  ample  facilities  lately,  as  you  must  admit, 
for  testing  my  new  fog-annihilating  system  of  venti¬ 
lating  plant  houses,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  it  is  completely  successful,  and  that  by  its  means 
I  can  prevent  fog  from  injuring  plants  while  admitting 
air  to  the  houses  either  by  night  or  by  day.  Anyone 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter  can  see  the  system 
in  operation  at  any  time.  Although  living  in  the 
centre  of  Stepney,  I  can  show  anyone  who  may  favour 
me  with  a  visit  that  my  Orchids  have  not  lost  a 
leaf  or  bud. — Charles  Toope,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney 
High  Street,  E. 

Layering  Chrysanthemums. 

•I  am  much  interested  in  Mr.  Glasscock’s  system  of 
dwarfing  Chrysanthemums,  and  wish  to  try  it  next 
season.  Will  he  tell  me  whether,  in  layering,  he  cuts 
up  the  stem  to  a  joint  as  with  Carnations,  or  simply 
pegs  down  the  shoot  to  a  pot  without  slitting.  I  have 
never  layered  Chrysanthemums,  and  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  do  it.  Also  will  he  say  whether  he  leaves 
the  pots  sunken  until  housed.  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  any  hints. — L.  U. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  any  reader  of  The  Gardening 
'World  would  enlighten  me  as  to  the  present  fashion 
in  table  decorations.  Having  been  for  five  years  in  a 
situation  where  there  was  nothing  done  in  this  way,  I 
am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  present  style.  Having 
just  entered  a  new  situation,  I  find  I  shall  be  called  upon 
very  often  to  show  my  skill  in  that  branch  of  a 
gardener’s  duties,  both  at  home  and  in  London  during 
the  season.  1  am  told  that  tracing  on  the  cloth  with 
Fern  fronds,  leaves,  &c.,  is  the  thing.  If  any  brother 
gardener  would  inform  me  what  is  the  best  to  use  for 
that  purpose,  and  how  to  trace,  whether  in  designs  on 
the  cloth  or  in  a  zig-zag  fashion  round  the  dessert 
dishes,  and  whether  the  decoration  should  be  high  or 
flat,  I  should  be  thankful. —  W.  A, 

Apple,  Calville  de  Prairies. 

The  above  is  now  a  comparatively  old  Apple,  for  it  was 
described  in  detail  by  A.  Royer,  in  the  Annales  de 
Pomologie  Beige,  in  1854.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  its  origin  ;  neither  have  the  other  leading  pomologists 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  this  country,  noticed  this 
variety.  According  to  Andre  Leroy,  the  name  should 
be  spelt  Calleville,  after  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Normandy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
the  first  ribbed  Apples.  In  spite  of  the  assertion  of 
several  old  pomologists,  the  name  continues  to  be 
written  Calville  in  the  catalogues.  The  tree  is  very 
fertile,  vigorous,  and  when  grafted  at  the  ground  level, 
it  produces  straight  stout  stems,  susceptible  of  attaining 
the  dimensions  which  always  distinguish  that  variety 
in  the  orchards.  It  is  said  to  be  little  liable  to  canker, 


and  very  hardy.  The  fruit  can  be  utilised  in  autumn, 
and  keeps  well  into  the  winter.  The  skin  is  clear  green, 
changing  to  a  whitish  yellow  when  mature,  lightly 
washed  with  red,  which  sometimes  becomes  intense. 
The  fruit  is  also  of  first  quality,  and  may  be  used  either 
for  kitchen  or  dessert  purposes.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
softness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  fineness  of  its  epidermis,  it 
does  not  carry  well  to  market.  There  is  a  highly- 
coloured  figure  of  it  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  de 
floriculture,  dee.,  for  December  last. 

Poison  in  Food  Plants. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  productions,  like  the 
"White  Potato,  the  Tomato  and  the  Egg-plant,  are 
the  results  of  development  in  a  family  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Tobacco,  the  Jamestown  "Weed  and  the 
deadly  Nightshade :  and  still  more  singular  is  it 
that  edible  innocence  in  a  product  may  be  intimately 
associated  with  a  poisonous  element  in  the  plant. 
Starch-yielding  tubers  may  even  be  in  themselves 
an  association  of  simplicity  and  venom,  and  we  find 
in  the  Cassava,  from  which  Tapioca  is  obtained,  the 
soluble  elements  of  the  tuber  being  poisonous,  and 
the  insoluble  Starch  edible.  In  the  White  Potato  we 
have  a  Solanum  which  has  poisonous  Sprouts  and 
fruit,  with  a  valuable  and  innocent  tuber  or  subter¬ 
ranean  root-stock.  The  poison,  Solania,  is  found  in  the 
White  Sprouts  of  the  tuber  and  in  the  green  seed  ball 
or  fruit,  but  not  in  the  tuber  as  prepared  by  boiling  o- 
roasting.  Solania  is  not  a  powerful  poisoD,  and  one  of 
very  uncertain  strength.  The  Tomato  plant  contains 
Solania,  while  the  fruit,  which  has  the  same  unpleasant 
odour,  is  free  from  it.  Three  deadly  poisons,  among  the 
most  potent  of  all  active  vegetable  principles,  are 
obtained  from  some  of  the  Solanacea — namely,  Nicotia, 
from  Tobacco  ;  Dataria,  from  Stramonium,  and  Atropia 
from  Belladonna.  One  drop  of  pure  Nicotia  will  kill  a 
large  dog  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  other  two  are 
fatal  in  minute  quantities. — Dr.  Harris,  before  Penn - 
sylvania  Horticultural  -  Society. 

Artificial  Production  of  Rain. 

The  question  as  to  whether  rain  can  be  produced 
by  artificial  means  is  to  be  tested  by  the  United 
States  Government.  On  the  motion  of  Senator  C.  B. 
Farwell,  of  Illinois,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  which  provides  that,  under  direction 
of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  2,000  dollars  shall  be  expended  in 
experiments  having  for  their  object  the  artificial 
production  of  rainfall  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite. 
In  a  communication  from  Senator  Farwell  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theories  are  advanced  : — “My  theory  in  regard 
to  producing  rain  by  explosives  is  based  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  after  all  the  great  battles  fought 
during  the  century  heavy  rainfalls  have  occurred. 
This  is  historical  and  undisputed.  Senator  Stanford, 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway, 
informed  me  lately  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  blasting  through  a  part  of  the  country 
where  rain  had  never  been  known  to  fall  in  any  useful 
quantities  and  where  it  has  never  rained  since,  and 
that  during  the  period  of  blasting,  which  was  nearly  a 
year,  it  rained  every  day.  I  feel  almost  convinced  that 
rain  can  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  dynamite 
could  be  exploded  on  the  ground  or  up  in  the  air,  and 
I  think  I  would  prefer  the  latter.  The  experiment 
should  be  made  in  eastern  Iowa,  Colorado,  or  in 
western  Kansas,  somewhere  along  the  railway,  and  my 
own  idea  would  be  to  begin  early  in  the  morning  and 
explode  continuously  for  seven  or  eight  hours.” 

Keeping-  Cut  Flowers  Fresh. 

Many  expedients  have  been  tried  to  preserve  cut 
flowers  in  a  fresh  and  presentable  condition  for 
the  longest  possible  time.  If  the  ends  of  the  stems 
are  cut  under  water  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
the  flowers  will  remain  fresh  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time.  Changing  the  water  will  also  be 
beneficial.  The  cleaner  and  softer  the  water  is  so 
much  the  better,  and  possibly  the  best  that  could  be 
used  is  rain-water  or  distilled  water.  The  former 
would  be  the  more  easily  obtained.  If  collected  off 
the  roofs  of  houses  in  town,  the  first  washings  of  the 
slates  or  tiles  should  be  avoided,  particularly  after  fog, 
because  a  great  amount  of  soot  and  other  filth  will  be 
deposited,  which  must  first  be  washed  off  with  rain  of 
some  duration.  A  supply  of  clean  soft-water  might 
then  be  collected  and  stored  away  in  some  vessel  in  a 
dark  place,  and  covered  over  to  keep  it  clean  for  use 
when  wanted.  By  the  use  of  this,  flowers  in  vases 
may  be  kept  fresh  in  some  cases  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
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Green  Tomato,  Sweet  Pickle. 

Pick  large  green  Tomatos,  beiDg  very  careful  not 
to  break  the  skin  ;  put  them  in  very  strong  brine 
and  let  them  lie  any  length  of  time  until  it  is 
convenient  to  attend  to  them.  Sometimes  I  leave 
mine  until  December.  Take  them  out  of  the  brine 
and  cover  with  clear  water  ;  set  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  keep  warm,  but  don’t  let  them  boil  on 
any  account.  Keep  changing  the  water,  letting 
it  heat  up  each  time  until  they  are  fresh,  by  which 
time  they  will  also  be  soft  enough.  Put  them  in  a  pan 
and  pour  over  them  the  hot  vinegar  prepared  as  for  any 
sweet  pickles.  They  are  splendid. — American  Garden. 

Begonia,  Winter  Gem. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  bad  weather  and  fog,  which 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time  past,  this  is  still  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  name  Winter  Gem  is  well  bestowed, 
for  it  does  not  commence  flowering  till  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  is  still  in  fine  condition. 
The  seed  parent  of  it  was  B.  socotrana,  itself  a  late 
autumn-flowering  and  winter-flowering  species,  and  the 
pollen  parent  was  one  of  the  summer-flowering  tuberous 
varieties,  named  Orimson-scarlet.  From  the  latter  the 
flowers  acquired  size  and  their  rich  scarlet  colour.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  radical  scapes  only  4  ins.  or  5  ins. 
high,  each  carrying  three  to  five  blooms,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  male,  with  four  to  six  sepals  each.  The 
leaves  are  orbicular,  peltate,  slightly  lobed  and  toothed, 
and  occasionally  the  auricles  are  separated  nearly  to  the 
base,  as  in  the  summer-flowering  types.  The  rootstock 
is  tuberous,  and  the  plant  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings.  A  pan  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  Tuesday  last,  by  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Flower  Shows'. 

Many  complaints  are  being  made,  and  from  my  own 
knowledge  they  are  in  many  cases  justified,  about 
dishonest  showing,  and  the  laxity  and  looseness  of 
some  societies  in  dealing  with  the  delinquents.  It 
pains  me  to  have  to  write  anything  against  any 
exhibitors  or  societies,  who  from  their  position  ought  to 
be  above  reproach,  but  deliberate  violation  of  right  and 
justice,  and  deliberate  abandonment  of  duty,  cannot  be 
tolerated,  and  deserves  censure.  Tyrannical  dealing 
f  would  deplore,  but  truthfulness,  honesty  and 
justice  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  parties.  Such 
moral  digressions  all  will  pity,  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
pity  them.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  rectify  the 
evil.  Mankind  cannot  be  benefited  by  men  who  have 
lost  the  delicate  sense  of  honour — the  promptings  of 
an  active  conscience  ;  as  well  might  we  expect  a  very 
high  grade  of  character  in  one  whose  brain  is  chiefly 
behind  his  ears.  The  bartering  of  healthy  consciences 
to  deceive  or  hide  an  evil  is  degrading  and  contemptible. 
A  remedy  is  needed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  prop  up 
these  weak  saplings,  and  prune  the  heavy  branches 
that  are  keeping  them  from  growing  erect.  I  would 
advise  that  all  persons  found  guilty  of  dishonourable 
showing  should  have  their  names  published,  and  be 
disqualified  from  competing  for  so  many  years  according 
to  the  offence.  I  am  certain  if  this  were  adopted  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  of  dishonourable  showing. 
If  societies,  councils,  or  judges  fail  to  do  their  duty, 
and  condone  offences  contrary  to  law,  not  to  speak  of 
morality,  the  members  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  protesting  and  exposing  them. — J.  M.  C. 

Seed  Orders. 

Your  remarks  upon  seed  orders  are  timely,  and  merit 
the  attention  of  the  gardening  fraternity.  There  is  an 
undoubted  tendency  among  gardeners  to  delay  con¬ 
sideration  of  seed  requirements  until  the  last  moment, 
the  result  being  a  heavy  pressure  of  work  upon  the 
seedsman  and  his  assistants  during  several  weeks, 
which  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  spread  over 
several  months.  I  f  gardeners  would  make  it  a  point  to 
see  that  their  seed  orders  were  made  out  and  posted 
early  in  January,  it  would  he  a  boon  to  seedsmen  and 
a  great  relief  to  their  assistants.  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  for  a  good  many  years  to  order  all  requirements 
in  the  way  of  seeds  in  January,  and  find  that  I  am 
better  served  than  if  delayed  till  later.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  present  state  of  bustle,  and  late  hours 
in  seedsmen’s  establishments  in  late  spring,  have  become 
chronic,  and  that  seedsmen  like  it,  as  they  get  a  greater 
number  of  hours  out  of  their  assistants,  and  the  fact 
of  working  late  hours  night  after  night  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  great  trade.  There  is  little  doubt  that 


in  most  establishments  the  pressure  is  real,  but  it  is 
curious  that  seedsmen  who  have  only  recently  started 
business,  and  who  presumably  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  overtaking  their  orders  in  ordinary  business  hours, 
seem  to  be  as  hard-pressed  as  the  older  firms,  and  burn 
the  midnight  oil  just  as  late.  If  you  happen  to  see 
the  principal  for  a  moment  late  in  the  evening,  he 
will  most  likely  spend  that  moment  in  telling  you  of  the 
immense  volume  of  business  pouring  in  upon  him, 
necessitating  the  working  of  himself  and  staff  every 
night  till  perhaps  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Whether  there  is  a  necessity  for  these  late  hours  or  not, 
the  assistants  suffer  all  the  same  ;  but  while  there  is  a 
feeling  abroad  amongst  seedsmen  that  working  late 
is  an  evidence  of  pressure  of  business,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  matters  altered,  unless  some  of 
the  older  firms  will  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a 
change.  If  seedsmen,  when  sending  out  their  catalogues 
to  regular  customers,  were  to  enclose  a  slip,  asking 
gardeners  to  send  in  their  orders  early,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure  in  spring,  I  think  in  time  the  greater  number 
of  gardeners  would  send  in  their  orders  early  enough  to 
spread  the  work  over  a  longer  period  than  at  present, 
and  so  materially  shorten  the  long  hours  now  worked 
by  seedsmen  in  the  late  spring.—  M. 

Mushroom-Growing  Extraordinary. 
The  sanitary  inspector  for  the  suburban  district  of 
Edmonton  recently  brought  to  light  a  case  of  market¬ 
gardening  extraordinary.  From  information  received 
he  visited  a  dwelling-house  in  the  district  under 
the  control  of  the  Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health. 
On  approaching  the  building  steam  coming  from 
the  ventilating  grating  was  perceptible.  Entering 
the  house  he  found  that  some  ten  or  twelve  loads 
of  manure  had  been  placed  in  a  cellar  beneath  the 
dwelling  rooms,  and  he  learned  from  the  occupier 
of  the  house  that  the  manure  had  been  brought 
from  London  and  deposited  in  the  cellar  to  form 
a  bed  in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms.  In  reporting 
the  circumstance  to  the  local  authority  the  inspector 
remarked  it  was  evident  the  owner  thought  more  of 
rearing  Mushrooms  than  of  the  health  of  his  wife 
and  family,  and  added  that  never  in  the  course  of 
a  wide  experience  had  he  seen  or  even  heard  of  such  a 
case.  A  notice  requiring  the  removal  of  the  offensive 
and  health-destroying  heap  was  served  promptly,  and 
its  requirements  were  duly  complied  with. 

The  Defoliation  of  Trees  in  Autumn. 
The  phenomenon  of  rapid  defoliation  in  the  fall  is  one 
which  may  be  often  observed  in  our  common  trees. 
The  causes  at  work  are  not  a  little  mysterious,  but  some 
understanding  of  them  may  be  gained  by  considering 
the  method  of  formation  of  the  separating  cork-plane. 
This  cork-plane  begins  to  be  formed  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  summer,  and  by  autumn  extends  almost  entirely 
across  the  leaf-stalk.  All  that  is  needed  to  insure 
complete  severance  is  the  formation  of  a  few  more  cells, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  whole  into  a  readily  separable 
condition.  A  sharp  frost  seems  to  hasten  this  final 
process  in  a  very  effectual  manner,  for,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed,  it  is  just  after  a  “cold  snap”  that 
we  have  the  most  marked  defoliation.  The  exact  way 
in  which  sudden  cold  acts  to  put  all  parts  in  readiness 
for  the  separation  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
surmised  that  its  effect  is  felt  not  so  much  in  the 
production  of  new  cells  as  in  the  ripening  of  those 
already  formed.  All  who  have  prepared  specimens  for 
an  herbarium  know  that,  with  many  plants,  the  leaves 
separate  from  the  plant  spontaneously  during  drying. 
This  shows  clearly  that  cold  is  not  necessary  to  the 
process  of  defoliation,  and  leads  us  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  a  dryness  that  comes  with 
the  'cold,  rather  than  the  temperature  itself,  which 
gives  the  final  touch. — F.  L.  Sargent,  in  Popular 
Science  News. 

- — - 

“THE  GARDENERS’  GAZETTE.” 

The  first  English  gardening  newspaper  was  published 
fifty-four  years  ago  this  day  —  viz.,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1837,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
writer  became  a  subscriber.  The  winter  of  1837-8  was 
iu  all  respects  similar  to. the  present  one.  Very  many 
valuable  shrubs  were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
continued  rigorous  frosts,  and  it  was  designated  as 
“  Murphy’s  Winter,”  he  having  predicted  the  coldest 
night,  which  occurred  in  January,  1838,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registering  3°  below  zero,  at  the  time  when 
the  Keyal  Exchange  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Those  were  the  days  of  old-time  gardening,  when 
glasshouses  were  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  true  we  had  our  vineries,  Peach  houses,  Pine  pits, 
stoves,  conservatories,  &c.,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
wero  heated  by  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  the  early  forcing 
of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  Potatos 
was  mostly  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  fermenting 
materials,  a  practice  involving  an  immense  amount  of 
labour.  But  even  this  at  that  time  was  thought 
nothing  of,  gardening  being  then,  as  now,  essentially 
a  labour  of  love.  The  gardeners  of  those  days  were  a 
highly  respectable,  intelligent  and  industrious  class, 
peculiarly  happy  in  their  vocation,  imbued  with  an 
honest,  fraternising  and  kindly  spirit,  and  in  their 
profession  thoroughly  conservative.  They  would  travel 
miles  on  foot  to  visit  a  brother  gardener,  and  in  matters 
of  hospitality  wTere  all  that  could  be  conceived  as  from 
man  to  man. 

The  great  amalgamation  times  had  not  then  arrived. 
They  did  not  mix  or  mingle  with  the  class  designating 
themselves  “Florists,”  as  a  rule,  neither  did  they 
cultivate  florists’  flowers  with  any  other  object  than  for 
decorative  purposes,  with  hundreds  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  of  which  we  now  know  co.mparatively  but 
little.  These  were  the  old  florists’  palmy  days,  and  a 
numerous  class  they  represented,  to  be  found  almost  in 
every  town,  village  and  hamlet  with  their  annual 
shows  of  Tulips,  Auriculas,  Pinks,  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  &c. 

The  Gardeners'  Gazette,  edited  by  George  Glenny, 
pioneered  this  numerous  body  of  praiseworthy  enthu¬ 
siasts  ;  but  the  professional  gardeners  were  not  long 
before  they  too  had  a  powerful  organ  to  lead  them  on 
to  those  glorious  achievements  which  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  horticulture — viz.,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
which  was  established  in  1841,  and  edited  by  the  late 
Professor  Lindley.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  made  its 
d&but  with  a  noble  array  of  talent,  found  among  the 
leading  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  who 
became  correspondents  and  departmental  writers,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day, 
and  these  are  the  men  to  whom  must  be  accredited  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  originators  of  nearly  all  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
half  century.  I  opine  that  those  gardeners  who  have 
been  favoured  by  co-existence  with  the  marvellous 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  (I  may  say 
hortieulturally)  the  most  important  epoch  of  the 
world’s  history  have  been  highly  favoured,  for  they 
emerged  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  and  really 
occupy  a  position  that  no  other  generation  of  gardeners 
can  possibly  attain  to.  Old-time  gardening  has  passed 
away,  gardening  literature  has  revolutionised  the  whole 
system,  and  when  I  consider  and  compare  the  past 
with  the  present  the  facts  appear  astounding.  Five- 
pence  and  sixpence  I  used  to  pay  for  the  Gazette  and 
Chronicle  respectively,  and  now  that  amount  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  numerous  gardening  papers  that 
are  issued  weekly.  0  tempora  !  —  George  Fry, 
Leivisham. 

- - — - 

ABERDEEN  FRUITERERS  AND 

GARDENERS. 

The  first  annual  assembly  of  the  Aberdeen  Fruiterers 
and  Gardeners  was  held  in  St.  Katherine’s  Hall,  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  proved,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  indefatigable  secretary,  a  decided  success. 
The  hall,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  beautifully  and 
tastefully  decorated.  There  was  a  large  gathering,  and 
at  the  social  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  Trinity  Quay.  There  were  also  on  the  plat¬ 
form  Messrs.  Alex.  Robson  (William  Smith  &  Son), 
Alex.  Johnston  (Smith  &  Johnston),  William  Wyllie 
(William  Smith  &  Son),  A.  R.  Gray,  Junr.,  Alex.  G. 
Watson,  J.  Knowles,  James  Ferrier,  New  Market  ; 
Alex.  Burns,  Junr.,  New  Market;  Chas.  W.  Duthie 
(Leslie  &  Duthie),  and  John  Mortimer  (Ingram  & 
Mortimer). 

After  tea  the  chairman  intimated  apologies  from  Mr. 
A.  R.  Gray,  Mr.  William  Reid,  seedsman  ;  Mr.  George 
Bruce,  seedsman  ;  and  Mr.  James  Cocker.  After  con¬ 
gratulating  the  promoters  on  the  large  turn-out,  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  fruit  trade  of  Aberdeen  had 
undergone  a  very  considerable  change  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Previous  to  the  New  Market 
being  built,  he  understood  that  the  produce  of  the 
gardeners  round  Aberdeen  was  sold  on  the  Castle-gate 
by  themselves — a  very  different  trade  from  what  it  was 
at  present.  A  more  suitable  building  than  the  New 
Market  could  not  be  got  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
trade,  and  he  thought  they  were  all  proud  of  it.  At 
one  time  there  were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  fruit 
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shops  out  of  the  New  Market  in  Aberdeen  ;  hut  there 
were  now  upwards  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  throughout 
the  city,  all  of  which  were  making  a  little  money,  or 
at  least  a  comfortable  living.  He  concluded  by  hoping 
that  the  gathering  would  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  events. 

A  musical  programme  was  then  gone  through,  those 
contributing  being  Misses  Gordon  and  Hendry,  and 
Messrs.  Robertson,  Hendry,  Sim,  Fairweather,  and 
Brown.  A  dance  took  place  after  the  concert.  A 
meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Alex.  Burns,  Jun., 
New  Market,  the  courteous  and  obliging  secretary,  for 
unremitting  and  unvarying  kindness  to  all,  and  for  his 
inception  and  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
assemblies  ever  held  in  Aberdeen. 

- ►s^h. - 

LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS. 

I  have  to-day  cut  a  nice  basketful  of  flowers  for  room 
decoration  of  the  following  varieties,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Rosea  Superba,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Monsieur 
Astorg.  I  therefore  consider  these  deserve  to  be  called 
late-flowering  sorts  ;  they  are  all  Japanese  and  rather 
tall  growers.  A  clerical  gentlemen  looking  at  our 
plants  last  August  inquired  if  we  grafted  any,  and 
replying  in  the  negative,  he  said  a  friend  of  his  living 
near  Oxford  grew  a  good  number  of  plants,  and  grafted 
several  varieties  on  to  one  plant.  One  of  my  assistants 
who  heard  the  conversation  took  the  hint,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  selected  one  of  the  weakliest  plants 
— Mrs.  Forsyth.  He  cut  the  growths  to  about  1  ft. 
high,  then  took  five  “  tip-ends  ”  of  plants  growing  in 
the  open  border,  and  inserted  them  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  seen  Coleus  sometimes  worked,  when  several 
kinds  are  put  on  to  one  plant.  They  were  bound  with 
roffea,  and  a  little  moss  was  tied  around  them  and 
kept  moist.  The  plant  so  treated  was  put  in  a  small 
greenhouse,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  scions 
flagged,  but  eventually  united  and  made  growths  about 
1  ft.  long,  and  all  bloomed. 

The  plant  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  notice  from 
those  who  came  to  see  our  show  house  when  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  wrere  in  bloom.  The  union  between  the 
stock  and  scion  in  each  case  was  even  and  complete, 
and  the  plant  having  a  clear  stem  of  1  in.  or  2  ins. 
out  of  the  soil,  many  wondered  what  was  the  matter 
with  it,  seeing  that  it  bore  incurved,  reflexed  and 
Japanese  flowers  of  different  colours.  It  was  a  novelty 
and  nothing  more.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the 
same  hand  will  carry  on  this  experiment  another 
season,  hut  will  select  varieties  of  a  different  habit  of 
growth  and  height  as  well  as  variety.  It  merely  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  the  Chrysanthemum ;  and 
where  only  one  plant  of  aDy  new  kind  i3  being  grown, 
its  superfluous  growths  can  he  taken  off  and  woiked 
on  to  another  plant. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  these  tall  growers,  such 
as  Comte  de  Germiny  and  Rosea  Superba,  would  act  if 
they  were  grafted  on  to  some  other  kind.  They 
certainly  would  not  run  up  such  a  height,  and  con¬ 
sequently  would  be  more  useful  for  staging  in  the 
greenhouse.  We  have  had  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom 
for  over  six  months,  and  still  we  want  them  longer. 
There  are  growing  in  the  open  borders  a  yellow  and  a 
white  variety  that  have  not  been  disturbed  for  the  past 
three  years  ;  the  yellow  one  opened  its  first  bloom 
about  the  first  of  July  last,  and  there  were  blooms 
outside  in  plenty,  until  the  frost  and  snow  of  November 
2oth  spoilt  all.  I  am  unable  to  give  this  early  one  its 
name.  The  next  to  follow  in  the  open  border  are  the 
White  and  Golden  Madame  Desgranges,  which  should 
be  in  every  garden.  —  T.  TV.,  Yelverton,  Norwich, 
January  6th. 

- •>**• - 

SPRING-FLOWERING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS.* 

By  Mr.  W.  Goldring,  F.R.H.S. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to¬ 
day  is  of  considerable  importance  in  gardenin'-,  seeing 
that  hardy  tree  and  shrub  growth  forms  the  foundation 
of  all  really  beautiful  gardens  and  parks.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  what  England  would  be  like  without 
the  multitude  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
which  we  have  brought  from  other  lands  to  embellish 
our  garden  and  park  landscapes,  and  to  mask  the 
poverty  of  our  native  tree  flora.  Happily  our  insular 
climate  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  vast 
assemblage  of  exotic  arborescent  vegetation,  which  we 
have  gathered  from  every  temperate  region  of  the  world  ; 
indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other  country  wherein  one 
garden  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  the  plants  from 
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such  widely  separated  countries  as  Canada  and  Chili, 
Japan  and  New  Zealand. 

An  English  open-air  garden,  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
may  at  the  present  day  contain  a  greater  variety  of 
temperate  vegetation  than  can  possibly  be  seen 
collected  in  a  similar  area  in  any  other  country,  and 
this  is  why  our  park  and  garden  scenery  is  the 
admiration,  not  to  say  the  envy,  of  all  foreign  visitors, 
especially  those  from  the  mid-continent,  where  the 
rigorous  winters  and  hot  and  dry  summers  are  inimical 
to  the  well-being  of  hosts  of  the  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  which  we  enjoy  here,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
perpetually  moist,  and  the  winters  rarely  injure  even 
the  plants  of  Japan  and  New  Zealand. 

One  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the  subject  upon 
which  I  am  speaking  is  so  important,  considering  the 
little  attention  that  is  given  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  departments  of  gardening  left 
to  look  after  itself,  and,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  art  in  which  few  young  gardeners  are  trained. 
No  special  society  is  devoted  to  ornamental  arboriculture 
as  in  the  case  of  other  important  classes  of  garden 
plants,  and  rarely  do  we  see  at  exhibitions,  except  those 
held  by  this  society,  any  attempt  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  most  beautiful  of  the  older  kinds  of  hardy¬ 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  many  new  varieties 
that  are  being  continually  introduced.  That  a  really 
beautiful  and  interesting  display  can  be  made  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  alone  is  shown  by  the  large 
and  magnificent  collection  gathered  here  to-day,  chiefly 
from  our  great  national  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  where, 
happily,  there  exists  the  richest  collection  of  temperate 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  soil  there  is  not  naturally  well  adapted  for 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  many  classes  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shiubs. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  made  so  much  progress 
during  the  last  half-century  in  the  direction  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  we  have  in  other  branches  of  horticulture  ; 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  retrograded 
since  Loudon’s  time,  when  there  was  far  more  attention 
paid  to  ornamental  arboriculture  than  at  the  present 
day.  As  evidence  of  this  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
richness  of  tree-growth  in  old  gardens,  and  compare  it 
with  the  poverty  of  modern  gardens.  Fifty  years  ago, 
ownersof  gardenswere  far  moreenthusiasticin  thematter 
of  planting,  than  they  are  now, stimulated  as  they  were  by 
this  society,  which  at  that  time  had  the  finest  atboretuui 
in  the  world,  from  which  was  distributed,  directly  or 
indirectly',  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnificent  trees 
which  are  now  the  admiration  of  all  from  Land’s  End 
to  John  O’Groat’s.  But,  unhappily  for  British  horti¬ 
culture,  the  famous  arboretum  at  Chiswick  vanished, 
and  from  that  period  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
decline  of  the  public  interest  in  tree-planting.  We 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  those  early  tree  planters,  for 
have  they  not  bequeathed  to  us  our  present  enjoyment 
of  the  magnificent  trees  that  adorn  old  gardens,  and 
which  time  alone  can  produce  ? 

The  result  of  this  neglect  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  which  now  prevails  is  reflected,  in  gardens,  for  it 
is  apparent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  subject, 
that  modern  gardens  are  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so 
interesting  as  old  gardens.  The  commonplace  aspect 
of  more  recently  made  gardens  is  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  their  owners’  lack  of  interest,  and  by 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  gardeners, 
to  whom  numbers  of  the  beautiful  old  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  you  see  around  you  here  to-day  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown.  Moreover,  the  prevalent  practice  of 
employing  nurserymen  to  lay  out  and  plant  gardens 
too  often  results  in  an  insipid  garden,  as  the  temptation 
to  plant  the  most  easily  propagated  and  quickly  grown 
things  is  too  great,  and  so,  as  a  rule,  only  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  flowering  shrubs  are  planted  instead  of  the 
newer  and  better  sorts. 

As  the  demand  for  any  class  of  plants  obviously 
regulates  the  supply,  the  consequence  of  the  neglect  I 
complain  of  is  that  it  does  not  pay  nurserymen  to  keep 
a  stock  of  the  rarer  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  seldom 
asked  for,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  now-  to  get 
young  plants  of  rare  trees  early  introduced.  Some  of 
our  chief  nurserymen  have,  however,  been  active  in 
introducing  new  exotic  trees  and  shiubs,  and  Conti¬ 
nental  nurserymen  are  continually  adding  to  their  lists 
new  and  improved  varieties  obtained  by  the  hybridist’s 
and  raisei’s  skill.  We  get  nowadays  improved  or 
florists’  varieties  of  such  things  as  the  Lilac,  Cydonia, 
Weigela,  Hibiscus,  aud  Mock  Orange,  just  as  in  former 
days  they  commenced  to  raise  varieties  of  Rhododendron 
and  Azalea  ;  and  if  only  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
the  subject  in  this  country,  and  more  encouragement 


to  produce  novelties,  I  am  sure  that  as  rapid  strides 
would  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  flowering  shrubs 
as  has  been  the  case  during  recent  years  with  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Since  the  days  of  Loudon — than  ■ 
whom  no  one  has  done  more  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  exotic  trees  —  there  has  been  made  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  material  which  he  wrote  upon.  From 
the  far  east  we  have  obtained  those  beautiful  Chinese 
and  Japanese  kinds  that  we  see  before  us,  while  from 
California  in  the  extreme  west,  and  from  Chili  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  south,  we  have  also  reeeived  numbers  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  were  quite  unknown  to  Loudon. 
Our  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  through  Robert 
Fortune,  has  been  instrumental  in  adding  to  this 
treasure  ;  while  the  names  of  Standish  and  Veitc’n  in 
connection  with  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  North  and 
South  American  plants  will  be  known  as  long  as  gar¬ 
dening  lasts.  Our  national  garden  at  Kew  has  always 
done  much  to  enrich  the  country  at  large,  while  we  owe 
not  a  little  to  our  foreign  friends,  particularly  those  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  not  only  sent  us  the  rich 
flora  of  their  great  country,  but  have  also  been  our 
intermediary  in  securing  numerous  eastern  plants,  a 
noteworthy  example  of  which  is  before  me,  the 
chastely  beautiful  Magnolia  stellata,  or  M.  Halleana, 
as  it  is  also  called. 

Taking  the  old  with  the  new,  we  have  at  the  present 
day  an  immense  resource  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
— a  bewildering  variety,  I  might  say — so  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  know  how  to  employ  it  properly  for  the 
embellishment  of  our  parks  and  gardens.  What  to 
plant  and  what  to  avoid  is  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance  to  a  landscape  gardener,  or  to  anyone  who 
attempts  to  lay  out  and  plant  gardens  so  as  to  create 
the  most  tasteful  effects  under  the  ever-varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation.  How  to  plant 
and  how  to  cultivate  trees  and  shrubs  should  form  a 
prominent  branch  in  the  training  of  every  man  whose 
aim  is  to  manage  a  garden  well,  be  it  public  or  private. 
The  cultivation  of  trees  and  shiubs — that  is,  the  proper 
selection,  planting,  renovating,  pruning,  and  thinning 
— is  carried  out  in  very  few  even  among  the  best  private 
gardens  in  this  country,  the  prevalent  idea  in  the 
gardener’s  mind  beiDg  that  when  once  planted  no  tree 
or  shrub  should  need  further  attention.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs  and 
those  that  receive  no  attention,  as  an  example  of  which 
I  need  only'  recall  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Conifene 
in  the  gardens  at  Dropmoie  (which  old  Philip  Frost 
used  to  cultivate  as  carefully  as  he  did  his  fruit  trees) 
and  the  miserable,  half-starved  specimens  of  the  same 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  let  us  imagine  for 
the  moment  a  Weigela,  Guelder  Rose,  Mock  Orange,  or 
Lilac  that  has  been  properly  planted  in  good,  deep  soil, 
annually  renovated  by  surface  dressings,  pruned  in  a 
rational  way,  and  allowed  free  space  on  all  sides  to 
develop  its  long,  arching  shoots,  which  every  year 
would  be  wreathed  with  bloom.  Compare  such  a 
specimen  with  what  one  generally  sees  in  an  ordinary 
shrubbery,  where  the  plants  were  at  the  outset  planted 
so  thickly  that  in  two  or  three  seasons  they  form  a 
veritable  j  ungle  of  choked  shrubs,  each  trying  to  thrust 
its  head  above  the  crowd,  giving  no  pleasure  to  anyone 
who  beholds  it.  The  typical  shrubbery  in  an  Euglish 
garden  is  never  cared  for,  never  renovated,  never 
pruned,  until  the  time  comes  when  the  drastic  remedy 
of  destroying  it  and  re-planting  is  applied. 

To  bring  out  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  attentively  as 
a  good  gardener  deals  with  an  orchard.  Groups  of 
shrubs,  or  a  shrubbery,  should  be  well  considered 
before  planting.  The  aim  should  be  to  create  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  both  as  regards  the  sky-line  of  the 
masses  and  the  harmony  of  colour  they  will  display 
when  the  plants  assume  their  adult  stage  of  growth, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  properly  by  those  who  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  material  with  which  they 
have  to  deal.  If  the  shrubbery  is  intended  for  a  screen, 
then  thicker  planting  than  otherwise  is  admissible  ; 
but  if  the  intention  of  the  groups  is  to  display  to  the 
fullest  advantage  the  beauty  of  each  shrub,  then  ample 
space  muff  be  given  to  each,  or,  if  planted  thickly  at 
first,  timely  thinning  out  should  be  done.  It  is 
advisable  to  plant  shrubs  of  one  species  in  groups  of 
three  or  more,  for  then  a  fuller  expression  of  that 
species  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  ordinary,  hap¬ 
hazard  mixture,  though  obviously  this  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  gardens  of  some  considerable  extent. 
Lawn  groups  of  shrubs  may  be  composed  of  one  or 
more  species  ;  but  unless  a  shrub  is  of  an  elegant  habit 
of  growth — like  a  Weigela,  for  example — several  kinds 
had  better  be  grouped  together  in  order  to  make  a 
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pleasing  mass.  The  most  successful  landscape  gar. 
doners  have  always  planted  in  this  way,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon  one  may  see  excellent 
examples  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
at  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Marnock, 
and  in  Battersea  Park  by  Mr.  Gibson,  where  one  may 
see  how  shrubs  develop  themselves  and  form  beautiful 
groups  by  thoughtful  planting.  In  fact,  the  essence  of 
tasteful  landscape  gardening  lies  in  the  skilful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  their  colours 
forming,  so  to  speak,  the  high  lights  of  the  picture, 
while  the  evergreens  and  other  trees  form  its  body 
colour. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  long  catalogue 
of  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  one 
may  plant  a  garden  in  England  at  the  present  day,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  more 
striking  kinds  that  are  in  flower  now,  and  of  which  I 
have  numerous  specimens  before  me,  or  those  that 
will  come  into  bloom  between  now  and  midsummer, 
and  which  might  be  planted  in  a  moderate-sized  garden 
with  an  adjoining  park  or  meadow  where  the  soil  is  of 
an  ordinary  loamy  nature.  Among  the  deciduous 
kinds,  taken  alphabetically,  wehave  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
such  a  well-known  tree  that  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
double-flowering  variety,  which,  as  a  garden  tree, 
seeing  that  the  single  is  so  abundant,  is  perhaps  pre¬ 
ferable.  It  is  more  showy  in  flower,  the  flower  spike 
being  more  massive  and  whiter,  lasts  in  beauty  longer, 
and  does  not  produce  fruit,  which  in  a  public  park  or 
garden  is  a  consideration.  jEsculus  rubicunda,  from 
North  America,  is  one  of  our  best  trees  of  moderate 
growth,  the  flowers  being  very  rich  in  colour,  the  finest 
variety,  which  should  always  be  selected  if  possible, 
being  of  a  deep  rose-pink  with  yellow  blotches  ;  and  a 
new  Continental  variety  named  Brioti  is  said  to  surpass 
in  depth  of  colour  any  variety  that  has  been  seen. 
jE.  carnea  is  similar,  but  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  of 
flower.  The  Amelanchier,  or  Snowy  Mespilus,  is 
indispensable,  the  whole  tree  being  a  sheet  of  white 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  May.  If  only  one  is  planted, 
A.  Botryapium  should  be  selected.  It  groups  well 
with  the  Almond  (Amygdalus),  a  favourite  with  every¬ 
one,  it  being  the  first  harbinger  of  spring  among  trees. 
The  macrocarpa  variety  of  the  Almond  has  the  largest 
flowers,  and  the  richest  in  colour  is  the  Crimson  Peach, 
also  called  in  nurseries  the  double-flowering  Peach. 
The  Almonds  and  Peaches  should  be  planted  so  as  to 
•  rise  above  a  mass  of  low  shrubs,  and  preferably  with  a 
background  of  evergreen,  which  relieves  their  leafless 
mass  of  flowers.  Passing  over  the  deciduous  Berberises, 
as  their  autumn  fruit  is  more  remarkable  than  their 
flowers,  we  come  to  the  Caraganas,  a  small  group  of 
Pea-flowered  shrubs,  of  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
plant  a  representative,  and  C.  arborescens  should  bo 
selected,  it  being  a  tall,  dense-growing  bush,  with 
bright  green  foliage  and  yellow  flowers.  The  Cherries 
(Cerasus)  are  so  numerous  that  some  consideration  is 
needed  to  select  the  best.  The  common  double  white, 
C.  Avium  multiplex,  is  such  a  lovely  tree  that  every 
garden  should  contain  it,  as  well  as  C.  domestica  flore 
pleno.  A  smaller  tree  is  C.  serrulata  or  C.  Sieboldi,  a 
Chinese  tree  of  very  distinct  growth,  and  crowded  at 
this  season  with  white,  double  flowers.  Other  double 
Cherries  of  exquisite  beauty  are  those  named  C. 
Watereri  and  C.  Juliana  floribus  roseis.  The  Mahaleb 
Cherry  is,  perhaps,  too  common  for  a  garden,  but  the 
weeping  variety  of  it  should  be  in  the  most  select  list  ; 
and  likewise  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  Bird 
Cherry  (C.  Padus),  which  should  always  find  a  place  in 
a  park  or  ornamental  meadow  ;  while  the  list  of  select 
Cherries  might  be  extended  to  the  North  American 
Bird  Cherries,  C.  serotina  and  C.  virginiana,  both  fine 
trees.  The  Judas  tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum),  of  which 
some  fine  branches  are  before  me,  is  quite  a  neglected 
tree  in  modern  gardens,  yet  everyone  admires  the 
quaint  old  trees  one  sees  in  old  gardens.  It  has, 
moreover,  a  peculiar  interest  in  having  been  one  of  the 
earliest  introduced  trees  from  Southern  Europe,  having 
been  a  favourite  in  English  gardens  since  the  time  of 
Gerard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  a  very  pale— almost  white — variety  of  the 
Judas  tree,  but  the  Chinese  and  Canadian  species  are 
inferior. 

The  Thorns  (Cratregus)  are  most  important  flowering 
trees,  all  of  small  size,  so  that  even  a  small  garden  may 
contain  the  best  kinds.  Of  the  common  Thorn  there 
are  numerous  kinds,  a  few  of  the  best  being  the  double 
scarlet  (Paul’s  Scarlet  Thorn),  the  double  white  (mul¬ 
tiplex),  the  single  scarlet  (punicea),  the  pink  (carminea), 
and  the  weeping  white  (pendula).  What  in  a  garden 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  group  of  these  Thorns  on 


a  lawn  by  themselves,  or  rising  out  singly  from  a  mass 
of  evergreen  undergrowth  ? 

Among  other  species  of  Cratregus  desirable  to  have  in 
a  choice  selection  would  be  C.  coccinea  (scarlet  berries;, 
C.  tanacetifolia,  C.  Crus-Galli  var.  pyracanthifolia, 

C.  orientalis,  and  C.  cordata  ;  but  the  list  might  be 
extended  to  a  dozen  good  kinds. 

The  Brooms  (Cytisus)  include  the  favourite  white 
Spanish  Broom,  the  common  Broom  with  its  varieties, 
the  white,  and  C.  Andreanus,  which  is  shown  here  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  is  the  admiration  of  everyone 
(fig.  39,  p.  59).  These  early  Brooms  are  capital  plants 
for  clothing  dry  banks,  and  the  group  might  be  made 
to  include  the  beautiful  kinds  that  flower  towards 
autumn.  The  Daphne  Mezereum,  flowering  as  it  does 
in  winter  and  spring,  must  not  be  excluded  on  any 
account,  and  a  pretty  group  might  be  made  by  the 
white  and  dark  red  (atro-rubrum)  varieties.  The 
Deutzias,  though  they  will  not  be  in  flower  for  a  month, 
must  yet  be  in  the  list,  particularly  the  double  white 

D.  crenata  flore  pleno  and  D.  candidissima.  Exochorda 
grandiflora,  now  in  full  beauty  of  bloom,  has  deservedly 
become  a  popular  favourite  in  many  gardens  ;  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  large  white  blossoms  and  its  spreading 
and  elegant  growth  render  it  an  admirable  isolated  lawn 
shrub. 

The  Forsythias  (F.  suspensa  and  F.  viridissima)  are 
particularly  valuable,  as  they  flower  in  April  when  few 
other  shrubs  are  in  flower.  Both  have  yellow  flowers, 
and  are  very  showy,  F.  suspensa  being  a  slender 
weeping  shrub  suitable  for  isolation  on  lawns,  or  for 
banks  or  bold  rockwork  ;  the  other,  being  erect  in 
growth,  is  more  suitable  for  the  fringe  of  the  shrubbery 
group. 

Garrya  elliptica,  from  California,  though  not  showy, 
has  a  peculiar  value,  as  it  flowers  in  early  spring,  and 
when  a  good  specimen  is  profusely  hung  with  long 
green  catkins  is  extremely  graceful.  It  is  generally 
planted  against  a  wall,  but  is  quite  hardy  in  light-soils. 
Among  the  Genistas  there  are  some  choice  shrubs.  G. 
hispanica,  the  yellow  Spanish  Gorse,  is  one  of  the  best, 
being  something  like  the  common  Furze,  but  dwarfer, 
and  forms  a  neat  round  bush,  which  in  early  spring 
glows  with  bright  yellow  bloom.  As  rock  shrubs,  G. 
tinctoria  and  its  varieties  and  G.  sagittalis  are  desirable  ; 
and  in  late  summer  the  tall  Etna  Broom  (G.  setnensis) 
and  G.  virgata  are  highly  attractive,  and  may  be 
grown  well  on  the  poorest  soils. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree  is  not  one  to  recommend  for 
every  garden,  but  where  it  succeeds  is  a  beautiful  small 
tree,  being  in  June  hung  thickly  with  tiny  white  wax¬ 
like  bells.  The  commoner  species,  also  called  the  Silver 
Bell  Tree,  is  Halesia  tetraptera,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
others,  H.  diptera  and  H.  parviflora. 

The  Sun  Roses  (Helianthemum),  though  generally 
grown  in  the  rock  garden,  are  well  suited  as  an  outer 
fringe  to  a  shrub  group  planted  on  sloping  ground,  but 
they  must  have  a  light  soil  and  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible.  Besides  the  endless  varieties  of  II.  vulgare 
and  H.  polifolium,  there  is  H.  formosum,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  dwarf  shrubs,  its  flowers  being 
yellow  with  black  spots. 

The  Jasmines  include  some  indispensable  shrubs  for 
a  small  garden,  but  only  one,  the  favourite  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  which  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
need  be  mentioned  in  this  list,  and  a  companion  for  it 
is  the  old-fashioned  Kerria  japonica,  which  is  commonly 
seen  adorning  cottage  walls  ;  but  both  are  hardy 
enough  to  plant  in  open  groups,  and  are  especially 
suited  for  banks  in  a  bold  rock-garden. 

The  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare)  is  a  tree  so  well  known 
that  I  need  only  refer  to  the  best  varieties  of  it,  which 
are  all  much  superior  to  the  common  kind  usually 
planted.  The  varieties  named  Watereri,  Parkesii  and 
Carlieri  should  always  be  planted  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  selection  should  also  include  what 
is  called  the  Scotch  Laburnum  (L.  alpinum),  a 
beautiful  rich  yellow,  and  with  broad  deep  green  leaves 
and  dense  racemes,  produced  after  all  the  other 
Laburnums  are  past.  An  interesting  tree  is  the 
curious  L.  Adami.  which  bears  yellow  and  purplish 
flower  clusters  on  the  same  branch,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  from  all  good  nurseries. 

The  Magnolias  are  glorious  spring-flowering  trees, 
particularly  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species,  which 
may  be  grown  even  in  small  gardens.  No  other  tree 
or  shrub  can  rival  the  beauty  of  the  Yulan  (M. 
conspicua)  in  full  flower  ;  the  great  ivory  -  white 
blossoms  are  so  plentiful  as  to  make  the  tree  a  leafless 
mass  of  white,  20  or  30  ft.  in  height  in  fine  specimens. 
The  varieties  of  it  are  several,  the  finest  being  those 
named  Soulangeana,  nigra,  Alexandria,  and  Norbertii, 


all  having  large  flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  with 
purple,  and  were  probably  originated  by  intercrossing 
M.  conspicua  with  M.  obovata  (M.  purpurea),  of  which 
the  splendid  M.  Lenne  is  a  variety.  Every  variety  of 
these  eastern  Magnolias  is  worth  planting,  but  prefer¬ 
ence  should  be  given  to  those  named.  They  are 
capital  trees  for  a  small  lawn,  as  they  do  not  grow 
large,  but  they  must  be  planted  in  the  open,  in  good 
soil,  and  not  in  the  shade.  The  very  early-flowering 
M.  stellata  or  M.  Halleana  is  a  gem  among  small  trees, 
being  in  April  and  early  May  a  mass  of  white  flowers 
before  the  leaves  appear.  The  larger  American  species, 
M.  acuminata,  M.  cordata,  M.  tripetala,  and  M.  auricu- 
lata  are  all  handsome  trees,  but  not  so  showy  as  the 
others,  and  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  select 
flowering  trees  ;  but  a  place  should  always  be  given  to 
the  deliciously-fragrant  M.  glauca  and  its  variety,  M. 
Thompsoniana,  which  for  several  weeks  in  summer  bear 
large  cup-shaped  ivory-white  blossoms. 

The  North  American  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  is  a 
welcome  shrub  in  early  spring,  bearing  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  a  white-flowering  Currant,  which  shrub  (Ribes 
sanguineum)  of  course  must  always  be  found  in  a  good 
shrubbery  ;  but  instead  of  the  common  kind  the  rich- 
coloured  variety,  atro-rubens,  should  be  planted,  and 
may  be  grouped  with  the  white  (album)  variety,  the 
yellow  (R.  aureum),  and  R.  Gordonianum,  which  is 
intermediate  between  R.  aureum  and  R.  sanguineum. 
A  very  pretty  shrub  is  R.  speciosum,  so  much  like  a 
red  Fuchsia  that  it  is  also  called  R.  fuchsioides.  It  is 
Californian,  blit  quite  hardy  in  light  soils. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

We  have  had  rather  a  trying  spring — more  rain,  I 
believe,  than  last  year,  and  a  prevalence  of  very  trying 
winds.  This  was  particularly  hard  on  the  Rose3,  the 
trees  being  much  debilitated  by  the  continuous  rains 
last  summer  and  autumn.  As  a  result,  the  Roses, 
though  large  numbers  were  shown  at  our  October 
exhibition,  were  not  up  to  previous  displays  in  quality, 
particularly  the  H.P.’s,  and  it  has,  I  think,  led  to  the 
conviction  that  this  is  not  the  most  reliable  or  desirable 
class  in  our  climate.  In  a  favourable  autumn  the  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas  are  especially  good  during  March, 
April  and  May,  and  that  without  a  great  amount  of 
attention — a  thing  very  much  in  their  favour,  as  we 
have  yet  to  see  real  show  blooms  grown  in  any  quantity 
here,  and  the  show  Roses  of  the  old  country  are  mostly 
not  so  generous  as  to  give  exhibition  flowers  unless 
their  demands  are  fully  complied  with. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  at  the  show  were  the 
dinner-table  decorations,  seven  or  eight  competing  for 
the  honours.  Altogether  the  society  has  made  fair 
headway,  as  the  show,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  was  a 
distinct  advance.  The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  nearly 
filled  the  floor  of  the  old  exhibition  building,  with  no 
more  room  left  for  spectators  than  was  necessary.  Lady 
Carrington,  amidst  her  numerous  engagements,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  her  approaching  return  to  England,  again 
paid  the  society  the  compliment  of  opening  the  show. 

In  February,  according  to  present  arrangements,  a 
grand  Dahlia  show  is  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
fruit  display,  and  at  the  usual  season  what  we  hope  will 
prove  the  grandest  Chrysanthemum  show  ever  seen  in 
the  Colonies.  We  have  here  a  local  society  which  is 
also  doing  good  work.  In  all  these  things  there  is  an 
uphill  fight ;  they  have  not  only  to  be  initiated  but 
maintained,  the  latter  often  being  the  more  difficult 
task. 

We  have  had  our  troubles  here  as  well  as  those  in 
the  old  country.  The  strike  which  commenced  in  the 
shipping  trade  and  threatened  to  lay  up  all  industries, 
died  out  quietly  at  last.  No  one,  I  fear,  has  derived 
any  benefit,  and  the  bad  effects  will  be  felt  for  some 
considerable  time,  business  not  being  in  a  flourishing 
state  before. 

If  it  were  not  for  raising  a  tempest,  and  I  am  too  far 
off  to  enter  into  warfare,  I  should  much  like  to  ask  the 
“authorities”  a  few  questions  about  some  Roses  of 
recent  introduction.  I  would  ask  how  they  can  still 
describe  the  American  conception,  White  Perle,  as  being 
a  sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins  ?  And  in  what  respect 
is  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  distinct  from  The  Queen’ 
(American),  unless  the  former  is  a  batter  grower  and 
freer  bloomer  1  The  same  opinion  holds  good,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  with  regard  to  Maid  of  the  Mist  and 
White  Lady.  Some  of  the  French  descriptions  have 
proved  very  delusive  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years. — C.  B.,  Hnmebusli ,  Dec.  1st,  1890. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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L/ELIA  anceps  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  great 
substance,  firmly  set  on  short  rigid  pedicels.  The 
sepals  are  obloDg  and  pale  mauve,  while  the  petals  are 
broad,  ovate-elliptic,  and  darker  in  hue  by  several 
shades.  The  terminal  and  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  of  an  intense  dark  purple  ;  the  sides  of  the  tube 
externally  are  pale  and  nearly  white,  while  internally 
they  are  yellow,  striped  obliquely  with  purple.  The 
crest  is  also  proportionately  large,  and  yellow  with 
three  purple  lines  along  it.  A  spike  of  bloom  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  M.  P.,  Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birmingham, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

L/ELIa  anceps  Ballantineana. 

The  solitary  leaf  terminating  the  pseudo-bulb  of  this 
variety  is  elliptic-oblong,  dark  green,  and  of  good 
texture.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  basket  and  appeared 
of  vigorous  constitution.  The  sepals  were  of  a  delicate 
blush  colour,  while  the  broad  ovate  petals  were  of  a 
similar  hue  at  the  base,  darkening  upwards  to  the  tip- 
which  was  purple.  The  lip,  however,  was  comparatively 
narrow,  whether  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  the  vaiiety 
or  not ;  the  middle  lobe  was  rich  in  hue,  and  the  side 
lobes  internally  were  striped  with  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  while  the  comparatively  small  crest  was 
yellow  with  three  purple  stripes.  The  delicate  hues  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  the  more  attractive  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  variety.  The  plant  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  who  obtained  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  it. 

- — - - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — January  131/i. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  a  small  one,  as  might 
be  expected  ;  the  long  spell  of  bad  weather  no  doubt 
materially  affected  the  gathering.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Hollorvay,  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  backed  up  with  Ferns 
and  Palms.  A  large  number  consisted  of  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  C.  Io  grande,  and  C. 
Sallieri  aureum.  Others  were  Epidendrum  Wallisii, 
Brassia  antherotes,  and  Zygopetalum  crinitum.  A  fine 
truss  of  flowers  was  also  borne  by  Clivia  miniata 
robusta.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed 
a  small  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Dendrobium 
Leechianum,  Lselia  anceps  alba,  L.  a.  Ballantineana, 
Cypripedium  hybridum  Kramerianum,  &c.  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextablf,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
Cypripedium  Leeanum  Burfordense,  C.  Masereelianum, 
andC.magnificum,  the  flowers  of  the  first  being  of  good 
size.  A  hybrid  Cypripedium  was  staged  by'  J.  Charleton 
Parr,  Esq.,  Grapper  Hall,  Heyes,  Warrington.  A 
small  group  was  exhibited  by7  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Amongst  them  were  Lrelia  anceps,  aud  some  of 
its  beautiful  varieties,  such  as  L.  a.  Barkeriana,  L.  a. 
grandiflora,  and  L.  a.  oculata,  the  second  named  being 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  their  rich  colour. 
Cypripedium  Savageanum  superbum,  notable  for  the  dark 
purple  shading  of  its  upper  sepal,  was  shown  by  S.  F. 
Ebner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Franklin),  Horton 
House,  Beckenham,  Kent.  A  pan  containing  four 
plants  of  the  beautiful  C.  Niobe  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  C.  Calypso,  C.  Lathamianum, 
C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  with  the  upper  sepal 
ins.  in  diameter,  C.  Creon,  and  Calanthe  exceilens 
were  also  shown  by  the  same  firm,  together  with 
Dendrobium  enosmum  roseum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  G.  Burnham,  Esq.,  17,  Paget  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  a  piece  of  Cypripedium  bearing  twenty 
flowers.  A  piece  of  Cattieya  Trianse  alba  was  staged 
by  A.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Quarterman), 
Cobham,  Surrey. 

A  small  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  American-raised 
varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Albury  Park,  Guildford.  A  pan  of  Begonia 
Winter  Gem  in  flower  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  for  a  well-flowered  potful  of  Narcissus 
bulbocodium  monophyllus  and  a  bunch  of  cut  flowers 
of  the  same.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Y'atkins,  Pomona  Nurseries  and  Farm,  Withington, 
Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  thirty-five  dishes  of  Apples 
and  forty-five  dishes  of  cider  varieties — an  excellent 
assortment  of  well-  preserve!!  and  highly  coloured 
fruits. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

British  Orchids.—/.  McN.  :  There  is  no  separate  work  on 
these,  but  you  will  find  them  described  in  Hooker’s  Students' 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands. 

Hybridising.— Juno :  There  is  no  practical  gardening  work 
on  this  subject.  Darwin’s  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation  (John 
Murray)  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

Names  of  Plants.— .Nemo :  A,  Eranthemum  nervosum, 
generally  called  E.  pulchellum ;  B,  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  3  and 
5  appear  to  be  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli ;  2,  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  1 
aud  4,  apparently  Cabbages.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  quite 
certain  from  single  plants  in  so  young  a  state,  but  those  you 
send  are  certainly  not  all  the  same. 

Plants  for  Mixed  Borders. — Novice :  We  understand  that 
you  want  something  that  will  make  a  display  for  the  summer 
months.  Such  things  if  raised  from  seed  must  necessarily  be 
mostly  annuals ;  and  the  following  may  be  raised  under  glass, 
transplanted  from  the  seed-pans  into  boxes,  and  from  thence  to 
the  open  ground  when  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  fine : 
Chinese  Pinks  (Dianthus  sinensis  Heddewigii),  Ten-week  Stocks 
(Matthiola  annua),  China  Asters  (Aster  chinensis),  also 
Salpiglossis  sinuata,  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  Rhodantlie 
Manglesii,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Corn  Flower  (Centaurea  Cyanus), 
Single  Petunias,  Shirley  Poppies  (Papaver  Bhaeas  vars),  Scabious 
(Scabiosa  atropurpurea),  and  Zinnia  elegans,  double  flowered. 

Solphate  of  Iron. — Juno  :  We  cannot  answer  either  question. 
Apply  to  Law’s  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Communications  Received. — J.  M.  C. — H.  W. — J.  H.  — J.  G. 
— W.  A.  L.— F.  M.— A.  0.— H.  M.-C.  T.— E,  S.  0.— H.  C.  R.— 
W.  G.— J.  W.  T. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Kitchen  Garden, 
Flower  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E.— Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  &  R.  Thyxe;  S3,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. —  Garden 
Seed  List, 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Amateurs’  Guide  to  Gardening. 

W.  Baylor  Haetland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.— Tear  Book 
of  Seeds  for  1891. 

Alex.  Lister,  Rothesay7,  N.  B. — Vegetable  and  Flower  SePds, 
Florists’  Flowers,  &c. 

Wji.  Cutdush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London. — Flower,  Vegetable 
and  Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

William  Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. — 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

B.  L.  Coleman,  Sandwich,  Kent.— General  Seed  Catalogue. 

William  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. — 
Select  Seeds  for  Garden  and  Farm. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester. — Select  Seed  List  for  1S91. 

W.  Drummond  <Sj  Sons,  Stirling,  N,B. — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard.— Seed  Manual  for  1S91. 

W.  Piercy,  89,  Btadnell  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Eariy- 
Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Toogood  &  Finlayson,  5S,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. — 
Garden  Seeds. 

- — - 

LONDON  SHED  TRADE. 

January  12th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  aud  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  that  owing  to 
fog,  trade  was  restricted  at  to-day’s  market.  There  was 
a  brisk  demand  for  English  White  Clover  and  Cowgrass, 
at  rates  current  last  week.  Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady. 

,  Rape  scarce,  and  6d.  per  bushel  dearer,  llye-grasses 
firm. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  11th,  1891. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Fricks. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0  16  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  0  Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  I  0  14 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  OS  Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..40120 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  10  3  0 

—  . 12  bebs.  3  0  9  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  6  0  10  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns,4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  2  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  9  10 


s.d.  s  d. 

Nareiss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  4  0  9  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 
Pyretlirum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  0  0 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen  10  30 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  9  0  12  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  5  0  7  0 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d 

Apples  ..  per  J-sieve  1  6  6  0  Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0  55  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve  Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 

Currant,  black, "Jsieve  I  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  red . J-sieve  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0  Plums _ per  j  sieve 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz. 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0  Hyacinths. .per  doz.  10  0  12  0 

Chrysanthemums.doz.  0  0  24  0  — Roman  ..per doz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  21  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 


Cy  perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  GO 
—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 


Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0  Pelargoniums.searlet,  3  0  6  0 

Evergreens, invar  ,doz.5  0  24  0  I  Poinsettias doz-  9  0  15  0 

Fenm, invar., perdoz.  0  1  84  0  |  Solanums  ..per  doz.  9  0  15  0 
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A  NEW  POTATO. 


WEBBS’ 

“COMPETITOR.” 


This  new  Potato  is  a  further  addition  to  our  Kinver-bred 
varieties,  and  is  a  seedling  from  the  well-known  White 
Elephant,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  character,  but 
rather  later  in  season  and  stronger  in  habit  of  growth.  It  is  a 
prodigious  cropper  and  a  first-rate  keeper.  The  tuters,  which 
are  kidney-shaped,  are  very  large,  and  although  perhaps  not 
quite  symmetrical  enough  for  exhibition,  they  are  unap¬ 
proachable  for  general  use.  The  flesh  is  white,  very  firm,  and 
floury  when  cooked,  aud  in  quality  all  that  can  lie  desired. 

*7  lbs.  for  3s.  6&. ;  14  lbs.  for  6s. 


For  particulars  of  the  best  Novelties,  see 

WEBBS’ spring  CATALOGUE 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  5  Coloured  Plates  and 
hundreds  of  Engravings,  Post  Free  for  Is.,  ivhich  can 
he  deducted  off  subsequent  orders. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 

Wordslev,  Stourbridge. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application. 

flilfilSS  SEEDS* 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devotiDg  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 

rirOWSS  SEEDS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


GENUINE  SEEDS. 


COLLECTIONS 

OF 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 

TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY, 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY, 

At  21s.,  21s. 6&.,  42s.,  and  63s.  each. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

ge£jp  These  Collections  comprise  only  the  most  approved 
varieties  in  their  various  kinds,  and  yield  a  constant 
supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  throughout  the  year. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

GHILS^A,  LONDON,  B.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 
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UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

LOAJDOA/.  N. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and. 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Hovel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  fur  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  togerminate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 


FRUIT  TREES& ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


TERMS : —  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 


SUTTON’S 

NOVELTIES  ID 

FLOWERS 

F  O  R  X  a  9  1,. 


ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


SUTTON’S  GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

A  very  striking  variety,  altogether  surpassing 
any  other  Annual  Chrysanthemum  yet  raised. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  brilliant  golden  yellow, 
with  broad  and  well-formed  petals. 

Per  packet,  1/-,  post  free. 

ASTER.  ~ ' 


SUTTON’S  HARBINGER,  pure  white 

This  variety  is  of  immense  value  on  account  of 
its  earliness.  It  comes  into  flower  four  weeks 
before  any  other  class  of  Aster. 

Per  packet,  1/6,  post  free. 


CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS  FL.  PL. 


SUTTON’S  ORANGE  KING. 

A  grand  variety,  with  enormous  deep  orange 
flowers,  perfectly  double,  and  beautifully  formed. 

Per  packet,  1/-,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING. 


Nest  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  Jan.  26th.— Special  Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Lilies,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  2Sth.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Jan.  29th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Annual  Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  30th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms, 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  334. 


"Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  JJpth,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

California  for  Gardeners.— How  many 
British  gardeners  are  there  who,  having 
read  Mr.  Burnett’s  interesting  letter  from 
California,  in  our  last,  hut  must  envy  him  that 
he  has  been  able  to  cast  his  lines  in  such 
pleasant  places,  and  that  he  has  found  a  home 
in  what  is  almost  the  land  of  perennial  summer. 
What  miserable  work  is  gardening  here  now, 
especially  during  such  seasons  as  of  late  have 
prevailed.  It  would  he  difficult  for  any  one  to 
say  that  for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  a 
really  good  gardening  season.  Look  at  last 
summer,  the  chief  portion  of  which  was  excep¬ 
tionally  wet,  whilst  the  present  winter  is 
virulently  severe  and  productive  of  disasters  in 
gardening  in  all  directions. 

Our  outdoor  gardening  is  here  now  practi¬ 
cally  limited  to  some  six  months  of  the  year, 
whilst  in  California  it  seems  to  he  gardening- 
weather  all  the  year  round.  What  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  climate  where  there  is  no  need  of 
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forcing  houses,  where  Grapes  ripen  on  the 
ground,  and  Peaches  thrive  outdoors  superbly  ! 
Talk  of  a  land  of  Goshen,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey! — California  seems  to  be  the  place 
beyond  all  others  which  realises  our  conception 
of  that  famous  hypothetical  land.  “  Oh,  what 
must  it  be  to  he  there  !  ”  Our  old  friend,  Mr. 
B  lrnett,  still  seems  to  sigh  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
old  England — the  Drill  Hall,  or  the  Temple,  or 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  or  Chiswick — but  were 
he  to  return  to  these  gatherings  for  one  short 
season  he  would  be  more  than  satisfied,  and 
would  fly  back  to  his  warm,  sunny,  social 
California  pretty  quickly. 

One  hour  of  the  Drill  Hall  as  it  was  last 
week  would  satisfy  the  most  hungry  home-sick 
colonist  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  may  well 
hope  to  learn  as  time  rolls  on  of  our  friend’s 
labours  and  of  his  prosperity.  He  seems  to 
have  dropped  into  what  is  the  Garden  of  the 
World.  May  he  long  remain  there  and 
prosper  !  That  his  very  excellent  English 
training  in  horticulture  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Oh,  that  many 
of  us  were  younger ;  what  a  rush  would  there 
be  to  find  more  pleasant  times  in  the  far-off 
region  than  our  English  weather  just  now 
affords  !  _ 

he  R.  H.  S.  Committees. — There  was 
something  of  the  famous  illustration  of 
the  waste  of  power  resulting  from  the  use  of  a 
steam  hammer  to  crack  a  nut  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst., 
because  the  first  body  had  but  one  collection  of 
Apples  before  it,  that  required  no  special 
attention  beyond  voting  a  very  appropriate 
award  of  a  medal ;  and  the  other  had  but  a 
couple  of  exhibits  of  no  general  interest.  As 
the  committees  in  question  comprise  some  thirty- 
six  members  each,  many  of  whom  come  from  a 
long  distance,  naturally  the  question  arises, 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  find  these  gentle¬ 
men  useful  and  interesting  occupation  when 
thus  called  together  1 

The  Orchid  Committee,  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  weather  which  prevailed,  had  a  fair 
share  of  work  to  get  through  ;  but  as  this  work 
has  practically  been  abstracted  from  the  old 
Floral  Committee,  some  reason  is  found  for  the 
paucity  of  exhibits  before  the  latter  body. 
Possibly  more  exhibits  will  come  before  the 
Floral  Committee  shortly ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
Fruit  Committee  is  concerned,  literally  nothing 
of  interest  is  placed  before  it  very  much  before 
the  summer,  so  that  its  early  meetings  are 
often  little  better  than  farces. 

An  excellent  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  committee  might  during  the  dull  season  cut 
out  some  work  for  itself ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  members  might  be  invited  to  furnish 
at  the  next  meeting  in  February,  short,  concise 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  Brassica  crops  in  the 
country  after  the  recent  severe  weather.  It 
cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  attention  that  the 
papers  set  out  to  be  read  at  the  society’s 
meetings  are  nearly  all  devoted  to  flowers, 
vegetables  really  getting  no  notice  whatever. 
Against  such  exclusiveness  the  Fruit  and 
Yegetable  Committee,  were  it  true  to  its  voca¬ 
tion,  should  rebel,  and  set  up  some  work  in 
these  products  on  its  own  account.  Of  course, 
initiative  in  this  direction  rests  with  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Crowley,  pretty  much.  Perhaps  he 
will  give  the  matter  his  careful  consideration. 

Choice  Shrubs. — In  the  admirable  paper  on 
^  Flowering  Shrubs,  by  Mr.  W.  Goldring — 
of  which  we  published  a  considerable  instal¬ 
ment  last  week,  and  give  the  remainder  in 
the  present  issue — attention  is  drawn  to  many 
choice  and  far  from  common  plants,  which  may 
help  very  materially  to  beautify  our  gardens  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Doubtless 
■with  many  persons  the  question  arises,  What 
shrubs  so  recommended  are  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  an  ordinary  British  winter  1  The 
question  is  a  very  proper  one,  and  is  important 


just  now  especially,  because  the  intense  severity 
of  the  winter  weather  reminds  us  that  very 
many  even  generally  recognised  hardy  shrubs 
have  during  some  previous  winters  been  killed 
wholesale  :  and  when  such  is  the  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  half-hardy  or  choice  shrubs 
would  suffer  even  more. 

Thus  it  is  important  to  know  what  shrubs 
which  bloom  freely  are  really  hardy  and  trust- 
worthy  for  planting,  and  what  are  less  reliable. 
Certainly  many  shrubs  which  will  exist  south 
and  west  will  not  thrive  farther  north,  but 
many  which  have  hitherto  thriven  well  north 
or  west  may  this  year  be  found  amongst  the 
list  of  the  slain.  Now  there  will  be  ample 
evidences  found  in  the  spring  as  to  how  shrubs 
generally  have  wintered,  and  where  any  have 
specially  suffered  it  would  be  of  exceeding  im¬ 
portance  it  the  names  were  published,  and  also 
the  localities  in  -which  they  were  growing  at 
the  time  of  injury. 

We  may  have  a  good  report  to  show,  we  may 
have  a  bad  one — it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  ;  but 
should  choice  shrubs,  especially  flowering  ones, 
come  through  the  present  winter’s  ordeal  well, 
then  will  they  have  a  fair  right  to  be  classed  as 
hardy,  and  possess  special  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  planters.  Mr.  Goldring  laments 
that  many  choice  shrubs  can  hardly  be  found 
in  commerce.  Perhaps  that  is  due  to  their 
comparative  tenderness ;  and  if  it  be  so, 
planters  have  shown  wise  discretion  in  avoiding 
them.  Evidently,  to  plant  hardy  shrubs  is  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

HE  TREASURERSHIP  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  Society. — We  referred  briefly 
recently  to  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Philip  Crowley  is  to  be  Mr.  Morris’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  treasurership  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Mr.  Crowley  is  a 
member  of  an  old  and  highly-esteemed 
Hampshire  family,  that  he  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 
and  this  year  occupies  the  important  position 
of  chairman  of  that  body.  He  is  a  most 
genial,  kindly,  estimable  gentleman,  and 
certain  to  be  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
he  will  be  liked  by  the  Society’s  officials. 
These  qualities  naturally  recommend  him  as 
much  also  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Fellows  and  the  outside  public. 

A  practical  business  man,  Mr  Crowley 
will  be  able  to  render  good  account  of  the 
society’s  finances  equally  with  displaying  a 
generous  use  of  them.  Niggardliness  or 
stinginess,  which  leads  to  the  starvation  of 
an  important  field  of  operations,  such  as 
Chiswick  Garden  is,  can  hardly  be  the 
policy  of  the  Council,  and  we  hope  to  find 
the  new  treasurer  displaying  in  that  direction 
distinctly  a  non-cheeseparing  policy.  It  happens 
happily  that  Mr.  Crowley  is  a  near  neighbour 
at  Croydon  of  the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 
AT.  Wilks,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  two  chief  officers  of 
the  society  will  thus  have  every  facility  for 
intercourse. 

AAV  venture  to  hope  that  the  change  in 
the  treasurership  will  enable  Mr.  AVilks  to 
continue  in  the  office  he  so  ably  fills,  and 
which  he  would  leave  only  amidst  a  chorus 
of  universal  regrets.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  why  we  rejoice  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Philip  Crowley  for  the  office  of 
treasurer.  That  it  indicates  the  further 
shaking  off  of  the  trammels  of  the  Ivew  faction 
is  matter  for  hearty  congratulation. 

- - 

3Ir.  J.  E.  Remlle,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  AV.  Edgcumbe 
Rendle,  of  ATictoria  Chambers,  AVestminster,  died  at 
his  residence  at  Fulham  on  the  14th  inst. 

Nursery  Dinner. — Messrs.  John  Pope  &  Sons,  King’s 
Norton  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  gave  an  annual  dinner 
at  Mr.  John  Pope’s  private  residence  to  the  leading 
employes  in  the  various  branches  of  their  business,  and 


on  the  15th  inst.  a  large  party  of  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  gardening  friends  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  firm,  and  cordial  good  wishes  were  expressed  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  happy  friendly  feeling  exist 
ing  betwixt  masters  and  men.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
John  Pope’s  health  is  far  from  being  what  could  be 
wished,  he  like  many  others,  having  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  terribly  severe  weather. 

The  Pansy. — AVe  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  C. 
Harvey,  Baker  Street,  Stirling,  with  a  neat  little  brochure 
of  some  fifty-six  pages,  16  mo.  demy,  on  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  the  Pansy,  from  the  pen  of  an 
experienced  grower,  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Mill  Farm, 
Gargunnock.  Mr.  Kay  discourses  upon  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  from  seed,  the  cultivation  and  the  enemies 
of  Pansies,  and  the  properties  of  show  and  fancy 
varieties  in  a  style  that  is  refreshingly  free  from  techni¬ 
calities,  while  eminently  practical.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  little  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  young 
amateur. 

Death  of  a  Centenarian  Gardener. — AVe  are  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death,  on  AVednesday  morning,  of  Mr. 
Adam  Scott,  of  Chesterfield,  who  passed  the  age  of  100 
years  in  May  last.  Mr.  Scott,  who  in  his  day  was  an 
excellent  gardener,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  at 
Chatsworth,  his  father  being  in  charge  there  before 
Mr.  Grubb,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

A  Welcome  Accident.  —  It  seems  that  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  which  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
gardeners  as  a  destroyer  of  rot,  mildew  and  blight,  was 
first  used  in  vineyards  near  Bordeaux  to  keep  off 
thieves.  The  outer  rows  of  some  vineyards  were 
sprayed  in  order  to  render  the  berries  distasteful  to 
marauders.  After  a  while  it  was  noticed  that  these 
sprayed  rows  did  not  suffer  from  mildew,  while  the 
inner,  unsprayed  rows  suffered  badly.  AVhile  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  the  basis  of  the  cheap  fun¬ 
gicides,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  gradually 
being  modified  into  simpler  and  more  convenient 
formulas  of  copper  solutions. — Popular  Gardening. 

The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.— In  the  American 
Florist  of  Christmas  Day,  there  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Mr.  Hibberd,  and  a  brief  appreciative  autobiography 
written  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  formerly  well  known  iu 
our  midland  districts  when  a  nurseryman  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  now  so  well  known  in  the  L  nited  States 
as  a  horticulturist.  Mr.  Thorpe  writes:  “Not  only 
was  he  the  editor  of  a  great  magazine,  and  the  author 
of  many  works  on  garden  topics,  but  he  was  also  an 
excellent  practical  cultivator  of  plants,  and  an  earnest 
hybridist  and  experimentor  with  them.  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  his  collection  of 
Ivies  was  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  and  his 
monograph  on  Ivies  is  a  very  valuable  book. 

The  Cork  Forests  of  Spain. — The  United  States 
Consul  at  Barcelona  says  that,  according  to  a  calculation 
made  by  the  administration  of  forests,  the  extent  of 
cork  forests  in  Spain  is  about  255,000  hectares  (hectare 
=  2'47  acres),  distributed  as  follows: — 80,000  in  the 
province  of  Gerona,  45,000  in  Huelvas,  32,500  in 
Carceres,  28,000  in  Seville,  20,000  in  Cadiz,  11.500  in 
Cuidad  Rial,  and  9,500  in  Cordob3.  In  the  localities 
exposed  to  the  north,  the  cork  is  better  than  in  those 
exposed  to  the  south,  and  it  is  seldom  found  in 
calcareous  soil,  preferring  always  that  of  the  felspar, 
this  being  found  principally  iu  the  province  of  Gerona. 
It  grows  and  develops  in  ground  of  very  little  depth, 
and  sometimes  in  very  stony  ground. 

The  Fire  at  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son's. — AVith  much 
pleasure  we  publish  the  following  communication  from 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  with  reference  to  the  fire  which 
to  .k  place  on  their  premises,  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  inst.,  the  published  reports  of  which  we  are  glad 
now  to  know  were  much  exaggerated  “  As  we  hive 
received  several  letters  from  sympathising  friends 
respecting  the  fire  which  occurred  on  our  premises  on 
Saturday  last,  we  beg  to  state  that  fortunately  it  was 
but  a  slight  one.  It  is  true  it  was  alarming  at  the 
time,  and  would  probably  have  proved  serious  had  it 
not  been  promptly  discovered  and  extinguished.  The 
damage  done  was  very  slight  and  confined  to  a  very 
small  space.  It  occurred  in  the  basement  of  one  of  our 
shops  and  quite  apart  from  the  warehouses,  and  has  in 
no  way  interfered  with  tho  conduct  of  our  business. 
AVe  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this 
letter  in  your  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
wrong  impression  which  seems  to  have  been  created  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  friends,  in  consequence  of 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  reports  which  have  appeared 
in  the  London  Papers.” 
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The  Chiswick  Trials,  1891. — A  collection  of  standard 
and  typical  varieties  of  different  vegetables  will  again 
be  grown  (as  far  as  space  permits)  for  comparison  with 
new  varieties.  Besides  this  general  collection,  specially 
exhaustive  trials  of  varieties  of  Runner  and  Kidney 
Beans,  of  Turnips  and  Carrots,  together  with  new 
varieties  of  Peas,  Potatos,  and  Tomatos  will  be  carried 
out.  In  the  floral  department  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  trial  of  hardy  border  Carnations  and  Pinks  ; 
Perennial  Asters  and  Sunflowers,  of  which  a  very  large 
and  complete  selection  has  been  sent  to  the  gardens 
from  America,  will  also  be  grown  in  view  of  a  Conference 
upon  them  on  October  6th  ;  Cannas  and  zrnal 
Pelargoniums  are  also  proposed  for  trial  this  year,  and 
a  collection  of  both  hardy  and  greenhouse  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  will  be  formed,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
Conference  upon  them  in  May,  1892.  A  very  large 
collection  of  Herbaceous  Pseinies  lias  been  made,  and 
will  be  an  object  of  great  and  increasing  interest  and 
instruction  now  the  plants  are  more  fully  established. 

Adulterated  Food  Commodities. — The  official  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Belgian  laboratories,  in  the  number  for 
September,  show  that  they  have  been  occupied  in 
making  11,835  analyses,  of  which  836  were  alimentary 
substances  for  man,  for  the  most  part  discovered  to  be 
adulterated.  The  boldness  or  audacity  of  certain 
adulterations  passes  all  limits.  The  report  showed  that 
pepper  contains  20  per  cent,  of  pounded  glass  and 
sand  ;  butter  sold  as  pure  as  much  as  60  and  70  per 
cent,  of  margarine  ;  chicory  contains  heath  soil  or  peat, 
all  this  is  known;  but  they  put  tin,  indigo,  and  fuchsine 
into  bonbons  ;  they  cast  70  per  cent,  of  roasted  rye  into 
coffee,  and  that  mixture  may  be  guaranteed  as  pure 
coffee  ;  25  per  cent,  of  soil  is  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
mustard  ;  frankly,  this  surpasses  all  prevision.  Food 
destined  for  beasts,  and  the  matters  spoken  of  as 
fertilisers,  are  adulterated  in  the  same  proportions. 

Early  History  of  some  of  our  Native  Plants. — 
At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Mr. 
Carruthers,  F.  R.S.,  in  a  presidential  address,  gave  a 
novel  account  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Clement  Reid, 
whose  discoveries  in  the  glacial  deposits  now  number 
130  species,  some  of  which  took  possession  of  the 
island  as  its  ice-covering  disappeared.  The  remains  of 
these  earliest  members  of  our  present  vegetation  are 
buried  in  the  Cromer  Forest  bed  with  the  bones  of  the 
extinct  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, 
the  cave  bear,  the  still-living  horse,  red  deer,  beaver, 
mole,  &c.  Fifty-three  of  the  species  in  the  Cromer 
beds,  with  the  exception  of  Salix  polaris  and  Hypnum 
turgescens,  belong  to  the  Germanic  types  of  our  Flora. 
Trapa  natans  and  Picea  excelsa  have  become  lost. 
The  minute  peculiarities  which  separate  Salix  herbacea 
from  S.  polaris  were  present  in  the  plants  which  grew 
in  the  glacial  beds.  The  Mosses,  Ferns,  Gymnosperms, 
and  Augiospeims  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  with¬ 
out  addition  or  modification  as  their  living  descendants. 
— Journal  of  Botany. 

The  Change  in  the  Weather.-  A  decided  change 
in  the  weather  took  place  in  the  Midlands  on  Monday, 
and  in  the  southern  counties  on  Tuesday,  when  the 
temperature  rose  steadily,  while  there  was  a  fall  in  the 
barometer,  and  a  steady  south-westerly  breeze.  In  the 
evening  a  sharp  hailstorm  passed  over  the  southern 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
severe  frost  set  in  again.  In  London  the  maximum  for 
Tuesday  was  44°,  a  point  which  has  not  been  exceeded 
since  the  4th  December.  Over  the  western  and  north¬ 
western  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  barometer  on 
Tuesday  night  was  inclined  to  rise  again,  with  a  shift  of 
wind  to  the  north-westward,  colder  weather,  and  snow 
or  hail  showers.  From  the  general  indications  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  that  this  very  unwelcome 
change  would  extend  eastwards  ;  and  although  it  was 
not  clear  whether  we  should  get  any  renewal  of  hard 
frost,  it  seemed  quite  certain  that  for  the  present  at 
least  we  are  not  to  be  favoured  with  any  permanent 
mild  weather. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Sparrow  Killers. — As  related 
by  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  de  Floriculture,  Ac., 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  Extermination 
of  Sparrows  have  just  had  their  annual  reunion  at 
Borssele,  Zeland,  where  they  have  to  give  an  account 
of  their  hunting  exploits  during  the  year.  The  report 
states  that  424,472  sparrows  have  been  destroyed, 
which  makes  212,072  more  than  the  obligatory 
number  that  the  members  of  that  society  have  to 
deliver  annually.  M.  F.  Van  Duyne  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  champion,  having  himself  slain  502  house- 
sparrows.  It  is  not  only  a  platonic  honour  to  be  king 
of  the  sparrow  killers,  but  it  has  pecuniary  advantages 
for  the  dignitary  ;  be  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  the 
current  year,  and  during  that  time  he  occupies  the 
lucrative  post  of  accountant,  with  the  emoluments  of 
527  francs  for  the  whole  year. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  IRISES. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
newer  Irises  as  being  valuable  conservatory  plants  at 
this  season.  Iris  Bakeriana  is  a  perfect  gem,  the 
standards  pale  blue,  the  falls  intense  dark  blue  with 
white  centre,  spotted  with  rich  blue  ;  Ii is  reticulata 
var.  histrioides,  the  standards  bluish  lavender,  the 
falls  blue  with  yellow  and  white  markings.  In  different 
plants  the  lavender  shade  is  more  or  less  pronounced. 
I  have  planted  bulbs  out  of  doors,  but  rather  fear  their 
standing  the  frosts  of  this  exceptional  winter.  I 
believe  that  we  owe  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin, 
the  bringing  into  commerce  of  both  these  Irises. — 
George  F.  Wilson,  Hcatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 
- - 

DIELYTRA  SPEOTABILIS. 

This  well-known  spring-flowering  plant,  although 
classed  among  hardy  herbaceous  subjects,  is  often  much 
injured  by  occasional  severe  frosts  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  just  when  the  bloom  spikes  are  about  their 
best.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  for  amateurs 
and  others  whose  stock  of  other  plants  is  limited,  to 
have  a  few  of  the  Dielytras  potted  up  and  secured 
under  a  frame  or  any  other  convenient  glass  structure. 
One  good  clump  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
plants  of  useful  sizes.  This  procedure  does  not 
necessarily  come  under  the  head  of  forcing,  but  simply 
to  preserve  the  bloom  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
A  prolonged  show  of  bloom  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  potting  and  housing  a  few  additional  plants  at  once, 


Dl ELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 


and  for  these  a  little  heat  will  be  advantageous.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  uniformly  moist  condition, 
but  water  must  be  given  continuously  during  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dull  weather.  The  plants  should  be  stood 
in  an  airy  position  whilst  flowering,  but  out  of  direct 
contact  with  strong  draughts.  Plants  in  the  open 
borders  may  be  secured  from  ordinary  spring  frosts  by 
placing  a  few  stout  stakes  around  them,  and  covering 
up  neatly  with  mats. — M.  M. 

- - 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

I  ah  quite  in  touch  with  the  views  expressed  by  your 
correspondent  “Father  Christmas”  in  reference  to 
under  gardeners,  who  are,  perhaps,  neither  worse  nor 
better  than  they  were  twenty  years  or  more  ago  ;  at  any 
rate,  such  is  my  impression.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  wholesale  denunciations  regarding  our  young 
friends,  but  to  relate  a  few  facts  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  the  gardens  I  have  worked  in.  In  garden 
No.  1,  there  were  fouryoung  men  and  the  foreman,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
wishing  to  brush  himself  up  in  it,  he  invited  us  to  join 
him  in  learning  it,  which  we  all  did.  About  a  month 
after  we  started,  one  absented  himself  from  the  friendly 
class,  shortly  after  another  went,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  foreman  and  myself  were  the  only  two 
who  met,  he  of  course  acting  as  teacher,  as  it  was  my 
first  attempt  at  learning  grammar.  Having  started  only 
in  autumn,  we  got  through  Lennie  by  late  spring. 

In  garden  No.  2  I  had  three  companions,  not  one  of 
whom,  I  think,  in  the  three  years  that  I  was  there, 
ever  spent  one  half-hour  in  any  study  whatever,  and  I 
may  say  further  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  them 
ever  reading  a  book  on  gardening  or  even  spend  a  whole 
evening  in  the  bothy,  unless  it  was  at  cards.  In  garden 
No.  3  the  under  gardeners  numbered  nine,  but  only 
one,  the  apprentice,  had  any  idea  of  grammar,  and  I 
prevailed  on  them  to  join  me  in  studying  it.  A  good 


start  was  made,  the  gardener  sending  his  two  lads  who 
were  out-boarders  at  a  school  not  far  off.  Long  before 
the  spring  our  number  had  dwindled  down  to  the  two 
lads  and  the  apprentice,  who  now  holds  an  important 
Government  appointment. 

Your  correspondent,  “Ardnahan,”  in  last  week’s 
issue  complains  with  much  reason  of  appointments 
being  given  to  incapable  and  unworthy  men,  whilst  the 
studious,  able  and  deserving  are  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  he 
should,  however,  recollect  that  useful  knowledge  is 
worth  seeking  for  its  own  sake.  Since  I  have  had 
young  men  under  me  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  interfere 
with  their  liberty  after  working  hours,  but  I  have 
thrown  out  gentle  hints  as  to  how  they  might  profitably 
spend  their  leisure  hours  ;  the  advice  given,  however, 
has  seldom  been  acted  upon.  The  enclosed  label  will,  I 
think,  show  in  a  measure  the  ignorance  existing 
amongst  young  men.  It  is  the  production  of  one  who 
had  served  in  three  large  gardens  before  coming  here 
[and  is  very  discreditable  to  him. — Ed.].  Every  young 
gardener  should  surely  know  how  to  write  correctly 
such  an  old  name  as  Jeanne  Delaux.  You  will,  I  think, 
conclude  that  the  writing  is  that  of  a  person  who  rarely 
puts  pen  to  paper.  The  writing  might  be  excused  if  the 
label  were  free  from  other  comical  features,  and  I 
daresay  many  of  your  readers  could  send  samples 
equally,  if  not  more  discreditable. 

Asunder  gardener,  one  of  my  first  self  imposed  tasks 
after  entering  a  fresh  place  was  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  all  the  plants  and  write  them  down  in  a  book,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  catalogue  or  the  Cottage 
Gardeners’  Dictionary  correct  the  spelling.  This  being 
completed — in  many  instances — the  houses  they  grew 
in  were  measured  and  drawn  to  scale.  I  do  not  expect 
young  gardeners  to  master  half  a  dozen  sciences,  but  I 
do  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  master  the 
simple  rudiments  of  their  profession.  —  Wellwisher. 

- — -»>Z<— - 

THE  TUBEROSE. 

The  above  popular  name  has  no  connection  with  a 
Rose,  as  is  sometimes  suspected.  It  is  a  mere  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  specific  name  of  Polianthes  tuberosa, 
and  which  merely  meant  tuberous  ;  but  that  in  itself 
is  also  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  the  rootstock  is  a  true 
tunicated  bulb.  Polianthes  is  derived  from  polios, 
white,  and  anihos,  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  colour 
of  the  flowers. 

The  first  description  of  the  plant  appears  in  L’Ecluse’s 
History  of  Plants  in  1594,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
introduced  to  Europe  long  prior  to  that.  He  received 
a  half-dried  flower  scape,  having  only  one  bloom  open, 
from  Bernard  Paludanus,  of  Rome,  consequently  his 
description  was  rather  imperfect.  One  of  its  early 
name3  was  Hyacinthus  indicus  tuberosa  radice.  Ray 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  plant  under 
the  name  of  Tuberose,  which  might  have  been  adopted 
from  the  growers  of  those  days.  Philip  Miller  first 
described  the  double  variety  in  1731,  and  it  was  then 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Mons.  de  la  Court,  near 
Leyden,  a  person  who  disgraced  his  name  in  history  by 
selfishly  destroying  some  hundreds  of  bulbs  lest  any¬ 
body  else  should  become  possessed  of  such  a  valuable 
plant.  Before  this,  however — namely,  in  1629 — the 
single  form  had  reached  this  country,  and  the  annual 
supply  of  bulbs  in  Philip  Miller’s  time  came  from 
Genoa,  in  Italy.  The  plant  was  originally  a  native  of 
Mexico,  but  it  soon  spread  into  many  countries,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  World,  where  the  climate  was 
sufficiently  warm  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  At  present 
it  is  largely  grown  in  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  France  for  perfumery  purposes, 
also  in  the  East  Indies  and  America. 

About  1820  and  that  period  we  received  our  supplies 
of  the  double  form  (which  even  before  then  had 
become  the  most  popular)  from  North  America  and 
I  taly .  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  of  Chapel  Allerton, 
with  whom  it  was  a  great  favourite,  not  only  cultivated 
it  with  considerable  success,  but  even  believed  that  it 
could  be  profitably  grown  for  the  sale  of  the  bulbs  in 
this  country,  and  mentioned  several  of  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  south  of  England  where  it  might 
be  successfully  grown  ;  but  so  far  his  predictions  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

His  method  of  culture  was  somewhat  elaborate,  but 
not  impracticable  to  any  one  having  a  genuine  love  for 
the  plant.  He  advised  and  himself  practised  the 
selection  of  well-drained  ground  under  a  south  wall,  or 
failing  such,  he  constructed  hedges  of  reeds  to  protect 
his  beds  from  the  north  wind.  The  reeds  mentioned 
were  probably  the  stems  of  Arundo  Donax,  which  is 
still  largely  grown  in  some  countries  bordering  on  the 
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Mediterranean,  for  stakes,  fence  making,  and  other 
purposes.  He  made  his  beds  9  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide, 
planting  the  bulbs  at  5  ins.  apart  each  way,  so  that  a 
bed  of  the  above  size  held  144.  About  the  middle  of 
April,  the  beds  were  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  2^  ft.  to 
3  ft.,  and  these  were  then  filled  with  stable  manure, 
which  had  been  fermented  for  a  fortnight  previously  in 
a  heap.  It  was  filled  in  evenly  and  trodden  down 
firmly  as  the  work  proceeded.  On  the  top  of  all  was 
placed  about  18  ins.  of  compost  facing  south,  so  as  to 
throw  off  excessive  rain,  and  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  compost  consisted  of  light  sandy  earth,  mixed 
with  about  one-thirdofold  hot-bedmanuie  well  decayed. 
The  soil  consisted  of  material  obtained  from  a  pasture, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  year  and  turned  several  times  during 
that  period.  Sea  sand  or  fine  shelly  gravel  was  added, 
provided  the  soil  was  not  naturally  sandy. 

The  bulbs  were  planted  a  day  or  two  after  the  soil 
was  put  over  the  dung.  Ho  water  was  given  after 
planting,  and  the  beds  were  covered  at  night  with 
mats,  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  frost.  When  the 
leaves  were  about  1  in.  long  a  little  more  of  the  com¬ 
post  was  added.  During  June  and  July  large  quantities 
of  water  were  given,  particularly  if  the  summer  was  a 
droughty  one,  in  order  to  make  them  grow  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  possible.  In  autumn  the  beds  were  covered 
with  frames  to  throw  off  the  wet,  while  admitting  all 
the  sunlight  possible.  By  the  beginning  of  December 
the  beds  were  thatched  over  with  straw,  making  it  a 
foot  thick  at  the  sides  to  throw  off  the  wet.  About 
the  middle  of  February,  if  severe  frost  did  not  prevail, 
the  bulbs  were  lifted,  preserving  the  fleshy  roots  as 
intact  as  possible,  and  stored  in  dry  sand  till  April,  the 
planting  time.  This  annual  relifting  was  considered 
essential  to  produce  complete  rest,  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  flower-stem.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest,  the  offsets  were  removed 
at  lifcing  time  in  February,  and  those  appearing  during 
the  summer  were  also  rigorously  kept  down  when  the 
object  was  to  get  bulbs  sufficiently  strong  to  flower. 
Of  course  all  offsets  removed  in  February  could  be 
kept  to  increase  stock  ;  but  generally  the  increase  was 
so  great  that  only  the  stronger  were  required. 

During  the  second  year  of  growth  the  same  method 
of  culture  was  pursued,  and  some  of  the  stronger  bulbs 
flowered,  after  which  they  had  to  be  grown  cn  again 
for  another  couple  of  years  to  get  the  offsets  to  the 
proper  size,  as  the  old  bulbs  never  flowered  a  second 
time.  At  the  February  lifting  all  the  strong  bulbs 
were  fit  for  sale  or  forcing  purposes,  according  to  the 
requirements.  The  small  ones  were  again  planted  in 
April.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed  were  to  keep 
the  plants  growing  vigorously  from  May  to  October, 
and  at  rest  and  dry  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

- - - 

THE  CARNATION  AS  A  BORDER 

FLOWER.* 

By  Mr.  Eichard  Dean,  F.R.H.S. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  treat  of  the  Carnation  as  a  border 
flower,  as  everybody’s  flower  in  fact — the  floral  pet  of 
all  who  love  the  sweet-smelling  blossoms  of  the  old 
Gillyflower  of  our  English  gardens.  It  can  appeal  to 
our  patriotism  with  a  kind  of  pride  of  race,  and  it 
compels  the  homage  of  the  heart  and  senses  to  a  degree 
perhaps  shared  only  by  the  Rose.  Let  the  rosarian 
extol  his  favourite  flower,  as  he  doffs  his  cap  and  shouts 
Floreat  regina  florum!  It  is  worthy  of  his  highest 
devotion  and  service.  "We  who  love  the  Carnation 
maintain  that  if  any  flower  can  be  said  to  be  the  idol 
of  the  masses  it  is  the  Carnation — in  whose  honour  we 
are  holding  high  festival  to-day.  And  it  can  boast  of 
aristocratic  admirers  also,  for  did  not  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  display  great  partiality  for  the  Carnation  ? 
The  gossip  in  the  society  papers  of  her  day  declared 
that  she  had  every  year  two  hundred  pots  of  them, 
esteeming  them  as  hen  successor  at  Blenheim  does  in 
these  days  his  Orchids  ;  and  she  is  reported  as  fre¬ 
quently  saying  that  nothing  gave  her  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  sight  of  Carnations  in  full  bloom,  and  which  she 
preferred  to  all  the  greenhouse  plants  in  her  possession. 
And  in  our  day  the  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations 
repose  as  button-holes  upon  the  breast  of  many  a  one 
who  can  prefer  the  claim  of  long  descent,  and  whose 
blood  is  as  blue  as  the  most  regal  Delphinium.  We 
who  are  to-day  attending  the  levee  the  Carnation  holds 
in  the  historic  gardens  at  Chiswick  justify  our  laudation 
of  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  popular  with  all  classes, 
that  it  is  easily  cultivated,  that  it  abundantly  repays 
good  culture,  that  to  beauty  of  form  and  expression  it 
adds  a  delightful  variation  -in  character,  that  it  com¬ 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Carnation  Conference  at  Chiswick  in 
July,  1890, 


bines  brilliant  hues  with  delicate  tints,  and,  as  of 
supreme  importance,  it  perfumes  the  air  with  grateful 
fragrance,  which  rises  up  through  the  fine  pores  of  its 
scented  petals.  Let  me  guard  against  any  possible 
assumption  that,  in  pleading  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Carnation  as  a  border  plant,  I  am  in  any  way  opposing 
the  practice  or  manifesting  hostility  to  the  methods  of 
the  florist,  who  grows  his  plants  in  pots  in  order  to 
secure  fine  exhibition  flowers.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  florist — meaning  thereby  the  cultivator  for  exhi¬ 
bition — is  as  much  an  advocate  of  border  culture  for  the 
Carnation  as  I  am,  or  anyone  else.  I  state  this  much 
because  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  florist 
cultivates  a  number  of 

Varieties  in  Pots 

that  need  to  be  so  treated,  making  them — so  his  critics 
say — greenhouse  plants,  because  these  are  weakly  and 
delicate,  and  unless  so  treated  would  surely  die.  In 
such  strain  of  playful  banter  some  writers  are  found 
gently  tickling  the  susceptibilities  of  our  floricultural 
brethren  who  make  up  our  Carnation  shows.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth,  except  it  is  this  type  of 
writer.  Many  of  the  best  varieties  of  bizarre  and 
flaked  Carnations  and  edged  Picotees  are  so  robust  and 
so  full  of  constitutional  vigour  that  they  make  excellent 
border  plants,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  beds  Mr.  Barron 
has  planted  with  Carnations  received  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  a 
grower  of  Carnations  in  pots  who  did  not  have  his  beds 
and  borders  of  Carnations  in  the  open.  If  he  is  a 
raiser  of  improved  varieties  from  seed,  he  plants  them 
out  in  the  open  and  proves  them  there,  and  if  anything 
of  promise  rewards  his  efforts  he  will  lift  the  plant  and 
place  it  in  a  pot  for  security,  as  also  for  the  convenience 
of  layering  the  grass,  and  so  obtaining  increase.  Do 
we  not  all  adopt  the  practice  of  specially  caring  for 
those  possessions  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  value  ? 
though  I  have  known  a  florist  to  think  much  more 
highly  of  a  seedling  flower  than  of  his  reputation.  I 
confess  that  when  I  visit  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Carnation 
garden  at  Oxford,  during  the  blooming-time,  I  always 
take  more  interest  In  the  open  than  in  the  named 
varieties  he  cultivates  in  pots.  They  overflow  in  beds, 
in  borders,  and  at  all  points  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Carnation 
inundation  that  for  a  time  almost  hides  from  view 
every  other  floral  aspect.  And  there  is  scarcely  an 
exhibitor  of  Carnations  of  whose  garden  this  could  not 
be  said.  The  real  fact  is,  it  is  the  florist  who  raises 
superior  varieties  of  the  Carnation  who  does  so  much  to 
enrich  our  borders  with  new  and  valuable  flowers.  He 
is  limited  by  the  rules  governing  exhibitions  in  his 
selection  of  types  to  grow.  Outside  these  are  hundreds 
full  of  grace  and  tenderness — winsome  and  delightful 
floral  morsels — that  become  the  occupants  of  the 
borders,  gilding  and  enlivening  them  with  touches  of 
beauty  of  which  the  Carnation  is  so  prodigal.  There 
is  nothing  too  good  to  go  into  the  open  border  ;  the 
most  valuable  Carnation  ever  raised  would  not  be  out 
of  place  there.  There  is  excellent  common  sense  in 
the  remark  made  by  old  Luke  Ashmole,  of  Tulip 
renown,  some  years  ago  :  “Thou  knowest  that  a  good 
thing  takes  up  no  more  room  in  a  garden  than  a  bad 
one,  and  what’s  the  use  of  growing  a  bad  one  ?  ”  Let 
some  organs  ofthegardening  Press  rage  ever  so  furiously, 
and  ambitious  and  not  always  well-informed  writers 
imagine  a  vain  thing,  to-day  in  our  Carnation  parliament 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  of  the  florist 
in  enriching  our  borders  with  lovely  Carnations. 

The  Grower  a  Raiser  of  Seedlings. 

I  would  have  every  grower  of  border  Carnations  be 
also  a  raiser  of  seedlings.  It  is  a  hackneyed  saying, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  cultivator  of  flowers  has  rightly 
comprehended  the  poetry  of  the  subject  until  he  has 
raised  and  bloomed  seedlings.  There  is  romance  in 
it  as  well  as  poetry  ;  the  evolution  of  seedling  flowers  is 
so  full  of  surprises  as  to  come  near  to  the  miraculous. 
Let  anyone  who  to-day  has  found  in  the  Carnation 
a'  goddess  worthy  of  his  worship  and  a  life’s  devotion 
make  a  note  of  some  of  the  varieties  exhibited  which 
strike  him  as  being  worthy  of  possession,  or  that  are 
in  the  Carnation  beds  yonder.  Let  him  obtain  young 
plants  of  these  in  the  autumn,  and  plant  them  out  in  a 
well-prepared  bed,  tend  them  as  objects  of  almost  price¬ 
less  value,  bloom  them  well,  and  then,  if  Nature  is  in 
a  consenting  mood,  save  some  seed,  and  commence  the 
fascinating  and  all-engrossing  pastime  of  raising  seed¬ 
lings.  Or,  to  save  time,  he  may  prefer  to  obtain  seed 
from  a  reliable  source.  Let  him  sow  it — not  in  the 
autumn,  for  that  is  risky  without  due  convenience  for 
wintering  the  plants,  but  in  the  opening  spring-time — 
early  in  March  to  April,  when  the  storm  of  heat  rolls 
hitherward— 


Enveloping  heat,  enchanted  robe, 

"Wraps  the  Daisy  and  the  globe. 

Transforming  what  it  doth  unfold, 

Life  out  of  death,  new  out  of  old. 

Sow  the  seeds  carefully  in  pots,  pans,  or  a  shallow  box, 
in  a  suitable  and  somewhat  gritty  compost,  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  keep  them  cool  and  moist,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  tiny  plants  will  appear.  As  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  bear  it,  let  him  prick  them 
off  into  shallow  boxes  or  deep  pans,  protecting  them 
from  withering  winds  and  drying  sunshine,  and  grow 
them  on  until  they  become  large  enough  for  trans¬ 
planting  to  beds  in  the  open  ground.  The  older 
florists  in  the  north  used  to  make  a  point  of  sowing 
seed  at  midsummer,  doing  it  in  the  open  air  on  a 
northern  aspect  ;  and  they  always  advocated  deep 
sowing.  Nowadays  a  quicker  return  is  sought  for  ; 
hence  the  plan  of  sowing  I  have  suggested.  The 
position  of  the  bed  is  a  matter  of  moment — -the  Car¬ 
nation  likes  an  open  and  breezy  aspect,  revelling  in 
pure  air  and  bright  sunshine.  Important  also  is  the 
matter  of  soil.  I  think  the  soil  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  too  light  generally  for  the  Carnation.  It  does 
best  in  a  fairly  firm  one,  and  if  a  suitable  compost 
has  to  be  prepared,  let  it  be  of  good  fibry  yellow 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  from  any  old  Cucumber  bed,  as  far  as  possible 
free  from  grubs  and  any  noxious  insects  ;  add  some 
leaf-soil  and  the  ashes  from  burnt  vegetable  refuse, 
or,  failing  that,  some  grit  from  a  gravelled,  but  not  a 
granite,  road.  The  bed  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  the 
manure  and  other  materials  forked  into  it  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  so.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  be  a  light  and 
friable  one,  it  should  be  strengthened  and  made  firmer 
by  the  addition  of  some  stiff  yellow  loam,  and  then 
a  good  Carnation  bed  is  secured  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  let  the  plants  be  removed  with  as  much  soil  as 
possible  adhering  to  the  roots,  so  that  the  check  in 
development  shall  be  a  slight  one — placing  a  little  fine 
compost  about  the  roots  to  encourage  a  quick  root 
action,  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  plants. 
Carnations,  whether  in  pots  or  in  borders,  may  be  said 
to  like  a  firm  bottom  ;  if  the  soil  be  light  and  loose 
the  plants  suffer  severely  at  a  time  of  drought. 
Whether  a  bed  be  made  specially  for  the  plants 
(which  is  not  always  convenient),  or  the  plants  be 
placed  in  the  mixed  border,  let  there  be  good  cultivation. 
He  who  would  have  good  flowers  must  cultivate  well 
— that  is  a  golden  rule  in  plant  culture  for  all  time. 
Other  points  in  the  cultural  process  are  to  give  a 
support  to  any  plants  at  the  time  of  planting  that  may 
need  it,  and  maintain  this  until  blooming  time  ;  let 
the  surface  be  stirred  occasionally,  and  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  let  the  soil  be  kept  firm  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  some  top-dressing  of  a  rich  character  be 
occasionally  given. 

Success  in  Carnation  Culture. 

When  planting  out  in  beds,  the  plants  should  be  18  ins. 
apart,  and  even  wider  in  the  case  of  strong-growiDg 
varieties,  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  layered.  A 
keen  look-out  must  be  kept  for  vermin — for  wireworm 
and  grubs  in  the  soil,  for  green-fly  and  cuckoo-spit  on 
the  foliage,  and  that  marauder  by  night,  the  snail— 
and  no  quarter  be  given.  By  means  of  a  large  camel’s- 
hair  brush,  green-fly  can  be  swept  away  into  infinite 
space  ;  frequent  brushings  are  advantageous.  The 
green-fly  is  a  small  and  insignificant  insect,  but  it 
can  tax  the  resources  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
biggest  man.  Do  not  trouble  about  plants  that  have 
bloomed  two  years  in  succession  ;  their  tenure  of 
existence  is  uncertain,  and  their  flowers  small.  It  is 
better  to  renew  annually  by  seedlings  or  by  layers. 
Let  the  work  of  layering  bo  performed  by  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August,  so  that  the  layers  may  root 
well  by  the  autumn.  No  winter  will  destroy  a  healthy 
well-rooted  layer  ;  but  the  winter  will  often  destroy 
the  pith  of  old  plants,  and  death  ensues.  Success  in 
Carnation  culture  lies  through  a  round  of  daily 
attentions  constantly  given.  It  is  the  small  services 
rendered  to  the  plants  which  help  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  success.  Remember  the  story  of  the  sculptor 
Michael  Angelo.  A  friend  called  on  him  as  he  had  just 
finished  a  bust.  He  called  a  month  afterwards,  and 
there  was  still  the  bust — apparently  untouched  during 
the  intervening  period.  Accusing  the  sculptor  of 
idleness,  Angelo  replied  by  instancing  the  execution  of 
several  small  details  which  had  improved  his  work. 
“But  these  are  trifles,”  said  the  visitor.  “True,’’ 
said  the  sculptor,  “  but  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle.”  So  it  is  with  the  successful 
culture  of  Carnations  and  other  plants.  The  critics  of 
the  florist  in  the  gardening  papers  are  sometimes 
imaginary  painters  ;  they  picture  an  ideal  plant  of  a 
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Carnation  so  dwarf  and  robust,  that  it  can  support  its 
head  of  bloom  without  stakes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
satisfactory  representative  of  this  ideal  plant  able  to  set 
wind  and  rain  at  defiance.  You  cannot  coerce  Nature 
into  producing  plants  of  equal  height.  She  manifests 
her  independence  by  bringing  forth  both  tall  and  short 
ones.  Some  like  tall  and  some  short  Carnations.  I 
like  them  all  if  they  carry  beautiful  flowers.  Some 
day  one  of  these  critics  may  depose  Nature,  and  assume 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
then  we  shall  see  floral  wonders  made  to  order.  Till 
then  we  must  be  content  with  what  comes  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  things,  and  be  thankful  that  the  Carnation  is  such 
a  lovely,  useful,  and  satisfying  flower,  and  that,  let  it  be 
presented  to  us  in  any  form  that  is  fair  and  beautiful, 
we  will  gratefully  welcome  it,  and  heartily  recognise 
its  great  capacities  for  calling  forth  the  admiration, 
ministering  to  the  delights,  and  so  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  Subject  Discussed. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Pearson  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  sweepings  from  gravel  instead  of  granite 
roads  should  be  used,  Mr.  Dean  said  because  the 
sweepings  from  gravel  roads  did  not  make  the  soil 
sticky,  as  the  sweepings  from  granite  did.  Mr.  Rowan 
said  this  applied  also  in  the  case  of  soil  for  Yerbenas. 
Mr.  Smith  (the  chairman)  asked  if  there  was  any 
“royal  road”  by  which  maggot  might  be  destroyed, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  this  could  only  be 
achieved  by  means  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  A 
gentleman  asked  if  anyone  could  give  him  any  in¬ 
formation  respecting  a  certain  disease  which  attacked 
the  stems  of  Carnations  just  above  the  ground.  This 
disease  appeared  suddenly,  and  quickly  destroyed  plants 
which  twenty-four  hours  previously  were  in  the  best  of 
health.  Dr.  Masters  said  he  believed  the  gentleman 
referred  to  what  was  known  as  the  “eel worm,”  and 
there  was  no  remedy,  he  feared,  -  for  this  ruthless 
destroyer  other  than  the  total  cremation  of  the  plants 
attacked.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Masters 
said  the  pleasant  duty  had  been  imposed  on  him  to 
express  on  behalf  of  the  audience  their  grateful  thanks 
to  the  readers  of  the  papers  that  afternoon.  Before 
sitting  down  he  said  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question — 
namely,  whether  Fauchil’s  “mule”  was  still  in 
existence.  It  was  a  hybrid  between  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus  and  D.  barbatus,  and  was  probably  the  first 
-hybrid  Carnation  ever  raised,  as  it  was  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  village  of 
Hoxton.  If  it  were  still  in  existence  it  would  be  very 
important  as  a  physiological  fact.  Some  ot  the  clerical 
auditors  who  were  familiar  with  flower  services  would 
perhaps  know  something  about  this  plant,  as  Fauchil, 
who  died  in  1667,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  preacher 
of  his  parish  so  that  he  might  set  forth  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  Creator  by  means  of  an  annual 
flower  service  in  the  church.  Having  asked  this 
question,  Dr.  Masters  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  one  and  all,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  everyone  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  himself  in  regard  to  the  thanks  which  were  due  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers. 

- - — 

SPRING-FLOWERING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  317J 

The  Pears  and  Apples  (Pyrus)  include  so  many 
beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select  the  best,  and  as  these  are  well  known,  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  a  few  I  should  always 
choose.  These  are  P.  floribunda,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  small  early-flowering  trees  ;  P.  baccata, 
whose  showy  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  bright-coloured 
Cherry -like  fruits ;  P.  spectabilis,  than  which  there 
is  no  finer  flowering  tree  of  medium  size  ;  P.  Maulei,  a 
small-growing  shrub  with  orange-vermilion  flowers, 
succeeded  by  handsome  Apple-like  fruits  ;  and  P. 
japonica,  commonly  known  as  Cydonia,  of  which 
now  there  are  numerous  varieties,  the  most  desirable 
being  those  named  nivalis,  white ;  cardinalis,  deep 
crimson  ;  princeps,  crimson ;  rosea,  rose-pink ; 
coccinea,  scarlet ;  and  the  beautiful  variety  certifi¬ 
cated  to-day  under  the  name  of  Moerloosei.  This 
selection  would  make  a  beautiful  lawn-group  relieved 
in  outline  by  the  taller-growing  P.  floribunda  or 
P.  baccata. 

The  Robinias  are  beautiful  flowering  trees,  but  only 
R.  hispida,  the  Rose  Acacia,  flowers  early.  This  is  a 
splendid  small  tree,  with  long  racemes  of  large  flowers 
of  a  rose-pink.  The  variety  inermis  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  type,  and  is  equally  beautiful. 


This  tree  should  always  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  damage  by  winds.  Tho  later- 
flowering  Robinias  include  the  beautiful  R.  viscosa, 
which  is  one  of  the  choicest  lawn  trees,  and  also 
Decaisne’s  variety  of  R.  Pseudacacia.  Rubus  delieiosus 
is  a  shrub  from  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  that  is  yet  but 
little  known,  but  its  extreme  beauty  renders  it  one  of 
the  choicest  shrubs,  tho  flowers  being  large,  pure  white, 
like  single  Roses,  and  produced  plentifully  on  a 
graceful  bush,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be 
planted  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn. 

The  shrubby  Spirreas,  though  so  numerous,  have  not 
among  them  many  early  flowerers,  the  only  species 
that  are  in  flower  now  being  the  pretty  little  S. 
Thunbergi  and  S.  confusa,  both  good  dwarf  shrubs  ; 
but  soon  these  will  be  succeeded  by  a  crowd  of  others, 
including  S.  callosa  and  varieties,  S.  hypericifolia  and 
varieties,  S.  cantoniensis  or  S.  Reevesiana,  S.  Nobleana 
S.  Douglasi,  S.  opulifolia,  and  S.  salicifolia,  all  of 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  choice  list. 

The  Lilacs  (Syringa)  include  so  many  good  sorts  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  best,  but  I  should 
always  plant  the  new  highly  coloured  kinds  in  preference 
to  the  older  sorts.  There  are  none  finer  than  Souvenir 
de  L.  Spa th,  Camille  do  Rohan,  Dr.  Lindley,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  and  the  rich  variety  certificated  to-day, 
Mmc.  Kreuter,  which  perhaps  eclipses  all  others  in 
colour ;  while  among  the  whites  I  should  choose  Alba 
grandifiora  and  Marie  Legraye.  The  double- flowered 
Lilacs  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  are  coming  into  favour, 
as  they  are  found  to  last  longer  in  bloom,  and  as  a 
graceful  shrub  the  old  Persian  (S.  persica)  must  be 
comprised  in  a  selection. 

The  Viburnums  include  the  old  Guelder  Rose,  which 
is  seen  in  every  garden,  and  a  very  fine  shrub  it  is 
when  treated  liberally  and  allowed  to  spread  freely  on 
all  sides.  The  Japanese  Snowball  tree  (V.  plieatum) 
deserves  to  be  more  often  planted  than  it  is,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  and  at  this  season  its  long  shoots  are 
wreathed  with  snow-white  balls  of  bloom. 

The  Weigelas  comprise  now  a  large  number  of  sorts 
since  raisers  on  the  Continent  have  taken  them  in  hand. 
Besides  the  beautiful  W.  amabilis,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  finest,  we  have  a  long  list  of  varieties  of  W.  rosea, 
a  selection  from  which  would  include  those  named 
Candida  and  hortensis  nivea,  both  lovely  white  sorts  ; 
Yan  Houttei,  Abel  Carriere,  Dr.  Baillon,  Isoline,  P. 
Duchartre,  and  Stelzneri,  all  more  or  less  highly 
coloured  ;  while  the  variegated  sort,  amabilis  variegata, 
and  the  golden-leaved  Looymansii  aurea,  would  lend 
their  leaf-colour  to  brighten  the  group  when  out  of 
flower. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  been  able  only  to 
touch  the  fringe  of  my  subject,  which  is  a  larger  one 
than  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  I 
have  not  even  alluded  to  the  host  of  beautiful  shrubs 
that  could  be  added  to  the  list  I  have  given,  if  a  garden 
were  on  a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  peat-loving 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ericas, 
Ledum3,  Clethras,  Menziesias,  Andromedas,  Kalmias, 
and  the  like  ;  neither  have  I  been  able  to  touch  upon 
the  evergreen  kinds,  and  the  many  fine  shrubs  that 
flower  later,  and  which  are  included  in  the  genera 
Ligustrum,  Hypericum,  Philadelphus,  Stuartia,  Euery- 
phia,  Olearia,  Veronica,  Hibiscus,  Spartium,  lndigofera, 
Cistus,  and  others,  but  I  hope  that  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  point  out  some  of  the  material  which  can  be 
employed  in  making  an  English  garden  attractive  and 
interesting  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
— Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

Professor  F.  Nobbe,  of  Tharande,  has  established, 
from  experiments  of  which  the  results  were  published 
in  1888,  that  the  seeds  of  Six-week  Stocks,  which 
are  the  first  -to  germinate,  produce  plants  developing 
more  rapidly,  and  give  place  to  a  florescence  more 
regular,  and  to  more  constant  flowers  ;  that  these 
plants  have,  besides,  a  greater  dried  weight,  and  are 
more  vigorous  than  the  plants  produced  by  seed  of 
slow  germination.  In  fine,  one  determines  that  in 
gardeners’  varieties  with  double  flowers,  individuals 
with  double  blooms  predominate  among  the  plants 
issuing  from  seeds  of  quick  germination,  whilst  the 
seeds  of  tardy  germination  produce  individuals  of 
which  the  majority  have  single  flowers.  The  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Professor  Nobbe,  upon  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  Larkspurs  and  Six-week  Stocks,  have 
been  repeated  with  care,  under  analogous  conditions,  by 
the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of 
Ghent,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  absolutely 
the  same. — Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture  de  Floriculture,  &c. 
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Plant  Life  in  the  Ocean  Depths.— How  far 
light  penetrates  in  the  ocean  is  still  a  moot  question. 
Four  hundred  fathoms  have  been  taken  as  the 
maximum  depth  at  which  it  can  have  any  effect.  Yet 
bright-hued  animals  with  sensitive  eyes  have  been 
brought  up  from  an  abys3  of  at  least  2,200  fathoms, 
and  calcareous  seaweeds  have  been  dredged  in  over 
1,000  fathoms.  But  no  coloured  species  has  ever  been 
known  to  exist  so  far  from  the  surface.  Accordingly 
the  announcement  that  the  Austrian  expedition  on 
board  the  Pola  has  found  abundance  of  the  green  sea¬ 
weed  (Halosphieria  viridis)  at  the  depth  of  2,000 
metres  (that  is,  more  than  1,090  fathoms),  is  of  great 
interest  to  botanical  geographers  and  the  physicists 
concerned  in  studying  the  ocean  depths.  For  no  plant 
has  until  now  been  discovered  in  such  an  abyss. 

Proliferous  Oranges — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  two  specimens  from  Mr.  Tharpe 
and  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Gibson  respectively,  were  shown,  in 
which  a  second  smaller  Orange,  provided  with  its  rind, 
was  enclosed  within  another.  Dr.  Bonavia,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  these  specimens,  explained  his  views  that 
the  rind  of  the  Orange  is  really  the  representative  of  an 
outer  abortive  row  of  carpels,  and  that  the  oil  cells  of 
the  rind  are  the  modified  equivalents  of  the  pulp  cells. 
Dr.  Scott  pointed  out,  that  according  to  De  Biry,  the 
oil  glands  of  Citrus  were  lysigenetic,  or  the  result  of 
the  breaking  down  of  certain  transitory  celb  ;  these 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf  tissue, 
and  full  of  granular  protoplasm,  which  is  soon  replaced 
by  minute  drops  of  ethereal  oil.  As  tho  delicate  parti¬ 
tions  between  these  cells  break  down  and  disappear, 
the  small  oil  globules  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  one  largo 
drop.  Dr.  Masters  referred  to  Camel’s  explanation  of 
the  analogy  between  the  pulp  cells  and  epidermal  hairs. 
Dr.  Bonavia  further  referred  in  support  of  his  views  to 
the  disc  or  out-growth  from  the  axis,  which  character¬ 
ises  the  flowers  of  the  Orange  and  its  allies,  as  also  of 
the  Moutan  Paeony  and  other  plants.  Professor  Church 
commented  on  the  development,  in  the  absence  of  light, 
of  the  colouring  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  oily  con¬ 
stituents  as  exemplified  in  these  specimens.  Dr. 
Masters  did  not  consider  that  the  disc  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  earpellary  whorl,  though  it  was  true  that 
A.  P.  de  Candolle  had  considered  the  rind  of  the 
Orange  to  arise  from  the  development  of  the  disc.  An 
examination  of  the  flower  in  the  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  indeed  in  the  mature  state,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  explanation  is  not  correct.  The  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  table  were  instances  of  intra-carpellary 
prolification,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  whorl  of 
carpels  above  and  within  the  first.  As  the  inner 
carpels  had  as  perfect  a  rind  as  the  outer  ones,  it  was 
clear  that  the  rind  was  neither  a  development  of  the 
disc  nor  the  representative  of  an  outer  and  abortive  row 
of  carpels. 

Sediment  laid  down  by  Rivers. — It  is  now  a 
well-recognised  fact  that  mountains  and  the  surface  of 
the  land  generally  is  being  constantly  but  gradually 
worn  away  by  water,  and  slowly  washed  down  to  the 
sea  by  means  of  rivers.  Geological  soundings  have 
shown  the  existence  of  immense  thicknesses  of  geolo¬ 
gical  modern  sediment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
Mississippi,  and  Congo.  The  explanation  of  several 
mouths  to  a  river,  with  land  or  gravel  banks  between 
them  forming  a  delta,  is,  that  sediment  becomes  piled 
up,  there  forming  an  obstruction  to  the  river,  which 
then  forms  one  or  more  channels  through  the  deposits. 
Besides  what  appears  above  water,  there  are  sub¬ 
marine  prolongations  of  the  deltas  proper,  forming 
plateaus  which  are  destined  to  appear  above  water,  at 
some  future  period.  Reasoning  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  there  must  be  a  submarine  deposit  somewhere 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  which,  if  destined 
to  become  dry  land  in  the  distant  future,  must  form 
the  basis  of  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Stocks  for  the  Cherry. — Professor  Budd,  as 
reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College ,  1890,  discusses  the  subject  of  stocks  for  the 
Cherry.  He  considers  that  the  Mahaleb  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  stock,  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  bad  union 
with  most  hardy  Cherries,  and  is  unsuitable  for  cold 
and  heavy  soils.  A  stock  known  as  the  “Mazzard”  is 
said  to  be  better.  Morello  stocks  also  answer  well,  but 
they  have  a  bad  habit  of  throwing  up  suckers  in  the 
orchard  or  garden.  The  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  pennsyl- 
vanica)  of  America  answers  well  for  Moiellos,  May 
Dukes,  Heart  Cherries,  and  others  of  that  class..  It 
forms  a  good  union  with  the  graft,  and  is  not  liable 
to  infest  the  ground  with  suckers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Morello  stock.  The  Wild  Red  or  Bird  Cherry  of 
America  has  been  grown  in  this  country  since  1773,  is 
hardy,  and  might  with  advantage  be  tried  in  this 
country. 
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Pansies  and  Pinks. 

Under  this  heading,  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  in  last  week’s 
Gardening  World  discourses  pleasantly,  hut  not  too 
wisely,  in  reference  to  Pansies.  With  regard  to  Pinks, 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  Midlanders  of 
seeing  what  is  being  done  by  Pink-growers  at  the  next 
Great  Summer  Show  at  Wolverhampton,  when  a  goodly 
amount  of  prizes  will  be  offered  specially  for  Pinks,  and 
may  I  be  there  to  see  !  With  regard  to  Pansies,  Mr. 
Johnson  remarks  that  it  is  long  years  since  he  con¬ 
trasted  English  with  Scotch  Pansies  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  he  can  only  recollect  one  instance  of  the 
northerners  beating  the  southerners  for  fancy  Pansies. 
That  may  be  so,  for  until  very  lately,  I  think,  the 
Scotch  growers  did  not  take  such  long  journeys  with 
their  flowers.  An  excellent  opportunity  will  be 
offered  to  the  southern  raisers,  at  the  great  meeting  of 
the  Midland  Pansy  Society  at  Birmingham  in  June 
next,  of  bringing  their  best  kinds,  and  letting  us  mid¬ 
landers  and  northerners  see  what  is  being  done  ;  per 
contra,  the  southern  men  will  have  ample  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  the  crack  flowers  of  the  northern  men 
are,  for  the  flowers  will  be  there  in  great  numbers 
both  from  midland  growers  and  the  Scotch  growers 
also. 

Now,  Mr.  Johnson  is  going  a  little  too  far  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  “yet  for  variety,  size,  form,  and  colour  too, 
when  in  their  prime,  I  hold  they  put  all  the  Scots 
(varieties)  in  the  shade.”  Well,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  I  boldly  assert  that  the 
northerners  will  hold  their  own,  but  all  the  talking 
and  writing  we  can  accomplish  will,  not  settle  this 
debatable  question.  Let  us  have  friendly  rivalry  at 
Birmingham,  and  then  honourably  give  the  praise  to 
the  victor. 

Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
saying  that  “  Of  late  years  I  have  had  few  opportunities 
of  seeing  any  Scottish  Pansies,  and  that  I  tried  to  grow 
a  few  last  year.”  As  this  statement  seems  to  account 
for  his  opinions,  I  hope  Mr.  Johnson  will  pay  our  Pansy 
show  a  visit,  as  he  will  be  welcomed,  and  then  I  think 
he  will  admit  that  the  northern-raised  flowers  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years  are,  many  of  them,  wonderfully 
fine  in  every  way,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  greatly 
pleased  ;  I  also  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  induce  Mr. 
Hooper  and  any  other  southern  raisers  to  send  their 
newer  varieties. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  says  :  “  My  own  experience  agrees 
with  that  of  others  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  Scotch 
Pansy  when  it  comes  south.”  Well,  there  is  a  right 
time  and  a  wrong  time  to  buy  plants.  They  should 
always  be  procured  from  a  distance  in  October  or 
November,  or  in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out 
in  a  cool  frame  near  the  glass,  firmly  in  good  soil,  and 
given  plenty  of  air  generally.  This  treatment  suits 
the  young  plants,  which  for  cheapness  of  transit  are 
sent  by  post  without  any  soil  to  them,  and  oftentimes 
are  planted  out  into  beds  and  borders  at  once,  and  then 
they  have  a  battle  to  fight. 

Pansy  plants  should  be  placed  in  their  blooming 
quarters  in  March  if  possible,  but  they  are  too  often 
purchased  in  May  and  June,  when  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  well,  especially  in  the  south,  where 
under  any  circumstances  they  should  be  planted  in 
the  spring,  in  as  cool  and  shaded  a  place  as  possible, 
mulching  the  beds  with  well-rotted  manure  when  hot 
weather  sets  in,  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  the 
roots  as  cool  as  possible.  There  is  a  very  deadly 
enemy  to  the  Pansy  that  wants  careful  watching  for— - 
namely,  the  brown  aphis,  which  does  great  injury 
before  it  may  be  noticed  by  inexperienced  growers,  and 
then  good-bye  to  the  plants.  I  have  no  idea  of  giving 
here  cultural  hints  and  cures,  but  only  to  allude  to 
the  probable  causes  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  failures,  and  I 
certainly  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  broad  assertion 
that  “  If  we  are  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  Heartease 
in  our  southern  counties  we  must  look  to  the  Flemish 
or  French  sources  for  a  good  strain.”  Now  it  is  not 
from  Flemish  or  French,  but  from  German  sources  that 
a  great  supply  of  Pansy  seed  reaches  England,  and 
•especially  America.  I  freely  admit  that  as  border 
flowers  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful  in  colour,  and 
to  use  Mr.  Johnson’s  words,  “We  may  lose  in  sub¬ 
stance  of  petal,  but  shall  gain  in  size  of  flower, 
eccentricity  of  marking  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  ”  No, 
my  friend,  we  do  not  gain  in  size,  but  in  size,  form, 
substance  and  beauty  of  markings  the  northern 
flowers  will  hold  their  own,  and  a  packet  of  good  seed 
rom  a  reliable  grower  will  give  as  fine  plants,  and  as 


easily  grown,  as  seed  from  any  foreign  source,  if  sown 
at  the  right  time  and  properly  tended. —  TV.  Bean. 

The  Midland  Carnation  Society. 

The  formation  of  this  society  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  a  provisional  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  issued 
for  approval.  It  follows  pretty  much  upon  the  lines  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  Union — a  few 
classes  and  a  goodly  number  of  prizes  in  each.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  and  popular 
yellow  grounds,  seifs  and  fancies  might,  I  think,  if 
funds  admit  of  it,  be  more  extensively  encouraged. 
There  is  one  class  for  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  viz. , 
six  Carnations  and  six  Picotees,  for  those  who  have 
never  won  a  prize  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden 
growers,  it  would  be  well  if  a  class  could  be  added  for 
six  blooms  also,  or  for  six  seifs  and  fancies,  or  both. 

A  great  deal  of  money  appears  to  be  wasted  over 
single  blooms.  There  are  seventeen  classes  for  these, 
including  four  for  premier  flowers — premier  Carnation, 
Picotee,  self  and  yellow  ground.  Now,  the  present 
method  of  exhibiting  single  blooms  adds  nothing  to 
the  attractiveness  of  an  exhibition,  and  very  little  to 
its  interest.  Practically  the  prizes  offered  in  these 
classes  are  so  much  stray  spoil  for  the  growers  of  the 
largest  collections  of  flowers.  As  in  Auricula,  so  in 
Carnation  exhibitions  :  the  best  flowers  are  selected  to 
make  up  the  “  pans  ”  or  stands,  and  the  remainder  go 
into  the  classes  for  single  blooms.  If  exhibitors  are 
permitted  to  stage  unlimited  numbers,  there  may  be 
from  40  and  50  to  100  staged  in  each  class,  and  five 
blooms  are  selected  for  prizes  in  each.  The  monotony 
of  judging  such  classes  is  something  appalling,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  decisions  of  the  j  udges 
are  frequently  warmly  criticised.  The  rejected  flowers 
are  huddled  up  together  in  an  unlovely  mass,  and  the 
favoured  ones  arranged  in  a  line  in  front  of  them. 

The  general  public,  who  should  be  interested  in 
Carnations,  can  understand  something  at  least  of  the 
awards  made  in  the  classes  for  pans  of  flowers,  but  the 
single  bloom  classes  bewilder  and  confuse  them.  There 
are  sixty-nine  prizes  for  single  blooms  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Midland  Society.  I  would  retain  those  for 
premiers,  and  sweep  away  the  rest,  offering  the  money 
for  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of  Carnations,  &e.,  or  col¬ 
lections  of  different  types  of  the  same.  Surely  the 
wisdom  of  the  half-dczen  or  so  gentlemen  who  have 
devised  the  schedule  and  the  address  which  accompanies 
it  can  evolve  a  few  new  and  novel  features  at  their 
projected  Midland  show,  to  take  the  place  of  the  some¬ 
what  antiquated  single  classes. — R.  D. 

National  Pink  Society. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson  has  sent  me  the  schedule  of 
prizes  of  this  society,  the  competition  for  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  series  of  flower  shows  to  be  held  there  during 
the  coming  season— that  on  June  24th  and  25th.  The 
schedule  stands  much  as  it  did  last  year,  with  the 
exception  that  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  is 
struck  out,  and  in  all  the  classes  the  term  “  Florists’  ” 
where  it  precedes  laced  Pinks.  The  number  of  prizes 
offered  in  each  class  is  somewhat  reduced.  The  class 
for  three  blooms  of  any  seedling  laced  Pink  not  in  com¬ 
merce,  given  by  the  secretary  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  is  continued.  Mr.  Johnson  states 
that  the  full  schedule  will  be  issued  in  May  of  the 
present  year.  So  far,  those  of  us  who  subscribed  to  the 
funds  of  the  National  Pink  Society  in  1890  are  without 
any  report  or  cash  statement  as  to  the  action  of  the 
society  during  that  year  ;  but  surely  it  is  time 
it  was  forthcoming.  Prizes  will  also  be  offered  in  cer¬ 
tain  classes  for  Pinks  at  the  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  on  July  14th  ;  so  the  interest  in  the  laced  and 
border  Pinks  should  be  considerably  increased  during 
1891.  How  are  plants  in  the  open  ground  faring 
during  this  long  spell  of  frost  ?  —  R.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

TEA  DEARER  THAN  CHAMPAGNE 

An  interesting  “  deal  ”  in  Tea  has  just  taken  place  in 
Mincing  Lane,  London.  A  firm  of  importers  purchased 
the  complete  produce  of  the  gardens  of  the  Gallahodno 
estate,  the  terms  of  sale  fixing  the  price  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  87s.  per  lb.  The  price  is  accounted  for 
in  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  which  is  described  as  a  “  very 
choice  golden  Pekoe  variety,”  and  was  also  pronounced 
by  the  oldest  broker  on  the  market  to  be  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen.  Although  the  price  is  the  highest  ever 
paid  in  England  for  Tea,  the  purchasers  were  in  the 
afternoon  offered  and  accepted  £5  10 s.  per  lb.  for 
the  complete  sample,  which,  by-the-by,  bears  a  curious 


resemblance  to  Carraway  seeds.  The  price  represents  a 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  about  Is.  Id.  per  cup.  A 
sample  grown  upon  the  Heathersett  estate  and  sold 
some  time  ago  at  30s.  6 d.,  was  up  to  that  day  the 
highest  price  on  record. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  genus 
Camellia,  according  to  the  authority  of  some  modern 
botanists,  includes  the  Tea  Tree,  though  found  under 
the  head  of  Thea.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves  of  several 
varieties  of  the  Camellia  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
Tea.  In  this  country,  the  first  mention  made  of  Tea 
is  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1660,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  charged  with  a  duty  of  eighteen- 
pence  per  gallon,  when  drunk  in  public-houses.  In 
September  of  the  following  year,  Pepys  states  that  he 
1 1  sent  for  a  cup  of  Chinese  drink,  of  which  I  had  never 
drank  before.”  In  the  year  1664,  the  East  India 
Company  sent  as  a  present,  2  lbs.  2  ozs.  to  Charles  II. 
The  price  at  this  time  was  about  two  guineas  per  lb., 
and  the  Tea  would  appear  to  have  been  procured  from 
the  Continent,  as  the  first  importation  by  the 
Company  was  made  in  1669,  when  two  canisters  were 
received  containing  150  lbs.  Even  at  this  period  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  first  order  for  Tea  having  been  sent  to 
Madras. 

The  following  singular  terms  in  which  this  order 
was  couched,  show  the  estimation  in  which  Tea  was 
then  held.  “In  regard,  Tea  is  grown  to  be  a  commodity 
here,  and  we  have  occasion  to  make  presents  thereof  to 
our  great  friends  at  court ;  we  would  have  you  yearly 
send  us  five  or  six  cannisters  of  the  very  best  and 
freshest,  that  which  colours  the  water  in  which  it  is 
infused,  most  of  a  greenish  complexion  is  best  esteemed.” 
In  the  year  1678,  nearly  5,000  lbs.  were  imported,  and 
this  quantity,  which  would  now  be  sold  at  one  shop  in 
London,  appears  to  have  overstocked  the  country,  for 
we  find  only  140  lbs.  imported  altogether  during  the 
six  following  years.  From  that  time  the  importation 
gradually  increased  as  Tea  became  a  national  beverage, 
I  can  remember  when  the  commonest  Tea  was  5s.  per  lb. 
and  when  the  only  taste  of  Tea  many  poor  persons  got 
was  by  means  of  the  Tea-leaves  they  used  to  beg  of 
their  better-to-do  neighbours. — R.  B. 

- - 

LAYERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

When  penning  my  few  remarks  upon  this  subject  in 
a  former  issue  I  omitted  to  describe  our  'modus 
operandi,  because  the  process  of  layering  is  a  simple  one 
and,  as  I  thought,  familiar  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  some  who,  like 
“  L.  H.,”  wish  to  hear  more  about  it,  and  in  deference 
to  them,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  pages  to  describe 
the  method  pursued  here,  which,  I  think,  may  have 
some  advantages  over  other  plans,  owing  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  it  presents  for  the  gradual  severance  of  the  layer 
from  the  parent  plant.  Having  pots  filled  moderately 
firm  with  soil,  stout  wooden  pegs,  stakes  and  wedges 
in  readiness,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  at  what 
point  of  the  stem  the  plant  shall  be  layered  ;  this  point 
settled,  insert  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  split  it  through  for  about  3  ins.,  bring 
it  down  to  the  pot,  and  make  it  steady  by  temporarily 
pegging  it.  Then  insert  in  the  slit  a  wooden  wedge  from 
4  in.  to  f  in.  in  breadth,  and  about  J  in.  in  thickness. 
This  is  done  to  keep  the  slit  open.  When  done,  peg 
tightly  down  into  the  soil,  and  secure  the  upper  part  of 
the  layer  to  a  stake  inserted  in  the  soil.  In  some 
instances  either  a  strong  peg  or  short  stake  between  the 
parent  plant  and  the  pot  in  which  the  layer  is  placed 
will  be  necessary.  A  slight  mulching  of  German  moss 
litter,  coco-nut  fibre,  or  decayed  leaf-soil  on  the  pots 
serves  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  hastens  the  formation 
of  roots. 

The  soil  used  by  us  was  of  the  poorest  description,  being 
old  potting-bench  refuse  without  any  enrichment.  Till 
well  rooted  no  more  water  should  be  given  than  just 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  fairly  moist,  the 
layers  till  then  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the 
parent  stool,  which  should  be  watered  at  all  times 
when  requisite  ;  but  in  order  to  reduce  the  labour  of 
watering  to  a  minimum,  the  old  stools  should  be 
mulched.  In  severing  the  layers  from  the  parent 
stools  some  caution  and  forethought  is  required.  It 
should  be  a  very  gradual  process.  We  commenced  on 
one  half  of  the  stem,  cutting  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the 
slit  nearest  the  stool,  and  gradually  enlarging  it  till  one 
half  was  cut  through.  This  accomplished,  and  the  plants 
having  given  evidence  of  their  capability  to  endure  the 
continuance  of  the  process  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stem,  this  was  begun,  but  with  slower  and  more 
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cautious  steps  till  it  was  evident  they  could  do  without 
the  assistance  of  the  mother  plant,  when  all  connection 
was  cut  off  and  they  were  removed  to  a  sheltered 
position  out-of-doors,  where  they  had  but  little  sun. 

Finally  they  were  removed  under  glas3  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  risky  to  leave  them 
outside  any  longer.  Most  of  our  plants  had  three 
shoots  each,  and  were  layered  at  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins. 
below  these  into  32-pots,  but  I  think  it  might  possibly 
prove  a  better  plan  to  layer  these  shoots  separately 
into  48’s.  Should  this  be  attempted,  it  would  be  better 
for  a  novice  to  tongue  the  layers,  as  is  usual  with 
Carnations.  These  layers,  filling  the  pots  with  roots  as 
they  do,  will  take  up  almost  any  amount  of  nutriment 
in  the  way  of  liquid  manure.  —  IV.  B.  G. 

- — >3r<- - 

FROST  AND  THE  SHRUBS. 

Until  the  frost  has  completely  given  way  to  mild  and 
genial  weather  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  what  ravages 
have  been  committed  amongst  plants  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous.  Not 
till  the  cold  east  winds  of  March  have  dried  up  the 


dead  tissues,  can  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  done 
be  fully  realised.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Evergreen  subjects 
already  tell  too  plainly  where  the  icy  fingers  of  King 
Frost  have  taken  effect.  It  seems  probable  that  by 
the  end  of  March  a  record  of  destruction  will  have  to 
be  made  exceeding  any  that  has  happened  since  the 
terrible  winter  of  1837-38.  The  frost  report  issued  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago  will 
have  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  get  full  details  as  to 
what  shrubs  are  likely  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our 
climate  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Iu  fact  no 
such  opportunity  has  hitherto  presented  itself  in  our 
time  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain. 

The  most  serious  losses  will  no  doubt  occur  amongst 
the  more  tender  evergreen  subjects  which  are  so  valu¬ 
able  for  the  ornamentation  of  shrubberies,  but  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling  houses,  and  in  villa 
gardens.  The  foliage  of  the  Aucubas  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderably,  and  so  have  the  various  forms  of  Euonymus 
japonicus,  both  green  and  variegated,  the  shoots  of 
which  are  seriously  injured.  As  yet  Viburnum  Tinus 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  hurt  as  one  would  have 
expected,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  wood  being  well 


ripened  and  at  rest.  Passiflora  ccerulea  on  the  contrary, 
is  much  cut  up. 

The  great  variety  of  plants  on  the  walls  at  Kew, 
affords  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  on  different 
exotic  subjects  that  seldom  find  their  way  into  private 
gardens  in  any  number.  Strauvresia  glaucescens  seems 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Eurybia  Gunnii,  Escallonia  Sellowiana,  and  E.  monte- 
vidensis.  Time  only  will  tell  whether  the  old  wood 
will  shoot  out  afresh.  E.  illinita  and  E.  punctata  are 
much  less  injured,  and  E.  macrantha  apparently  not  at 
all.  The  following,  also  evergreen  subjects,  have 
suffered  severely,  namely,  Maytenus  chilensis,  Pistacia 
atlantica,  Rose  Fortuneana,  Lonicera  flexuosa,  Holboelia 
latifolia,  Kadsura  japonica,  Staehyurus  prrncox,  Abelia 
rupestris,  Rubus  australis,  Solanum  crispum,  Photinia 
japonica,  Fontanesia  Fortunei,  Viburnum  Awafoukii, 
and  Coprosma  Cunninghamii.  The  latter  is  seldom  seen 
in  gardens,  planted  out  or  otherwise.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Carpenteria  californica,  a  shrub  of  great  promise, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  leaves 
andyoungshootsofAkebiaquinatahavesuffered  less  than 
one  might  have  expected,  considering  that  it  is  properly 


a  greenhouse  subject.  Only  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of 
Duvana  longifolia  appear  injured  at  present,  while  the 
beautiful  Choisya  ternata  has  only  lost  a  few  unripened 
shoots,  the  foliage  of  which  is  bleached.  The  leathery- 
leaved  Pittosporum  Ralphii  appears  only  slightly  hurt 
as  yet,  but  the  leaves  of  Olearia  macrodonta  are 
blotched  and  blackened  in  places  in  a  curious  manner. 

In  the  open  ground  there  will  be  much  mischief  to 
record  by-and-by.  The  beautiful  and  varied  evergreen 
Veronicas  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  appeared 
considerably  worsted,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  will 
be  killed  outright  before  spring  is  over.  V.  ligustri- 
folia  is  evidently  dead,  and  V.  Traversii,  V.  epacridea, 
V.  Lyallii,  V.  anomala,  V.  pinquifolia,  V.  buxifolia, 
V.  carnosula  and  V.  pimeloides  are  more  or  less 
browned,  particularly  upright  and  straggling  branches, 
as  in  the  case  of  V.  carnosula,  while  the  more  sheltered 
branches  or  those  on  the  ground  are  less  hurt.  Several 
of  the  species  of  Cystus  have  been  hurt,  or  almost 
killed,  including  C.  cyprius  and  C.  formosus  ;  but  C. 
laurifolius  and  C.  corbariensis  are  not  yet  in  the  least 
injured.  The  foliage  of  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  thyrsi- 
folia  and  C.  congests  is  browned,  and  the  plants  may 
soon  appear  as  if  they  were  deciduous.  The  same  may 


be  said  of  Rhododendron  dahuricum  and  Genista 
pilosa.  Buddies  globosa  appears  completely  destroyed, 
and,  unless  the  old  wood  breaks  out  again,  fresh 
plantations  must  be  made.  Laurus  nobilis  has  suffered 
but  little  ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  see 
the  foliage  of  the  tree  Ivy  so  much  injured.  The  trees 
in  the  long  avenues  of  Cedrus  deodara  will  soon  be  as 
bare  as  a  Larch  if  the  leaves  keep  falling  at  the  rate 
they  have  been  doing  for  some  time  past. 

- - 

HORTICULTURE  AS  AN  EM¬ 

PLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Having  read  your  leading  article  last  week  on  the 
subject  of  horticulture  as  a  study  for  women,  and  also 
as  an  employment  for  them,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  insert  this  reply  in  your  journal. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  only  a  few  women  (though  I 
know  several  such)  are  strong  enough  for  the  rough 
work  of  a  garden,  and  this  was  distinctly  pointed  out 
in  the  original  article  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
many  things,  such  as  watering,  syringing,  potting,  &c., 
that  are  well  within  their  powers,  and  which  they  could 
do,  with  training,  as  well  as  men. 

I  think  it  is  shortsighted  of  you  to  take  any  exception 
to  a  movement  which  will  no  doubt  largely  attract 
attention  to  horticulture,  and  increase  the  demand  for 
gardeners  of  both  sexes  if  it  be  carried  out. 

A  parallel  movement  took  place  thirty  years  ago  with 
regard  to  cookery,  which  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  cooking  as  an  employment 
has  been  injured  by  the  fact  that  most  ladies  now 
know  something  of  the  art,  and  therefore  require  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  in  their  homes. 

My  contention  is  that  all  women,  especially  those  of 
the  higher  classes,  should  learn  enough  of  horticulture 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  gardens.  They 
would  then  naturally  employ  more  labour  than  at 
present,  whether  male  or  female,  and  the  whole  trade 
would  receive  an  impetus. 

Some  exceptional  women  may  be  able  to  take  employ¬ 
ment  without  the  aid  of  a  man  for  rough  work  ;  but 
many  others  would,  as  you  say,  need  an  under¬ 
gardener,  as,  I  believe,  many  head-gardeners  of  the 
other  sex  now  do. 

At  present  it  is  the  rich  only  who  can  afford  to  keep 
a  gardener,  but  if  ladies  understood  small-fruit  growing, 
orcharding,  &c.,  as  they  do  in  America,  they  might 
employ  many  men,  as  well  as  women,  on  allotments  ; 
and  so  render  the  country  more  fruitful,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  gardening  more  universal.  AVe  now  pay 
enormous  sums  to  America  for  Apples,  to  Portugal  for 
Onions,  and  to  France  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  ;  surely 
there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  the  energy  of  both  sexes 
in  doing  something  to  keep  this  terrible  leakage  of 
capital  in  our  own  country,  when  there  is  no  valid 
reason — except  that  we  don’t  do  it — that  we  should 
not  supply  our  own  wants  !  Horticulture  has  made 
great  strides  within  a  few  years,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  still  greater  future  before  it  in  England  ;  and 
I  think  that  those  who  wish  it  well  should  combine  to 
strengthen  any  movement  calculated  to  extend  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  so  delightful  a  science. — J.  L.,  Richmond. 
[Our  correspondent’s  letter  requires  no  rejoinder  from 
us.  It  too  plainly  exposes  the  weakness  of  her  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  gardening  as  an  employment  for 
women. — Ed.]. 

- - 

THE  LAURUSTINUS  AS  A  POT 

PLANT. 

In  winters  like  the  present  the  necessity  of  having  a 
batch  of  plants  in  pots  will  be  more  evident  than  in 
mild  seasons.  The  buds  were  developed  as  usual  iu 
great  quantity  in  the  autumn,  but  rhey  have  never  been 
able  to  open  on  account  of  the  frost.  Small  plants 
flower  quite  as  freely  as  large  ones,  so  that  moderately 
young  plants  may  always  be  grown  for  pot  work,  dis¬ 
carding  them  as  they  get  too  large.  Very  little  forcing 
will  be  required,  as  the  plants  naturally  come  into 
bloom  during  the  winter  months  in  mild  seasons.  If 
put  into  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  they  will  soon  be 
quite  gay,  and  the  flowers  will  be  pure  white,  whereas 
they  are  more  or  less  tinted  with  pink  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  buds  are  often  quite  red.  The  plants  them¬ 
selves  may  be  used  for  conservatory  decoration  or  the 
flowers  cut  for  indoor  decoration.  After  flowering,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  hard  back  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  bushy.  If  started  in  a  pit  they  will  be  all  the  mor'o 
forward  and  set  their  buds  earlier  for  next  autumn. 
After  the  weather  becomes  fine  the  pots  may  be  stood 
in  a  sunny  but  sheltered  position  out-of-doors,  or 
planted  in  the  open  ground  to  make  their  growth. 
Our  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the  regular  manner 
in  which  the  flowers  expand  imder  glass.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  the  flowers  of  all 
are  white. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  CARDEN 

Gloxinias. — The  best  way  of  starting  Gloxinias  is 
to  bring  the  pots  containing  them  into  a  slightly 
warmer  temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
wintered,  and  then  slightly  damping  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  they  show  leaves  above  the  surface,  give  a  good 
watering  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  re-potting  them. 
By  such  means  the  soil  will  separate  freely  from  the 
young  roots  without  breaking  them.  At  first,  the 
tubers  should  be  put  in  pots  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  former,  so  that  another  shift  or  two  may  be  given 
them  as  the  plants  increase  in  size. 

Aclaimenes. — The  best  way  of  starting  the  scaly 
tubers  or  rhizomes  of  Achimenes  is  to  rub  down  the  old 
soil  with  the  hand,  carefully  removing  the  tubers,  which 
should  then  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  of  sifted  leaf- 
soil  with  a  small  quantity  of  loam  and  a  little  sand. 
After  the  plants  are  fairly  into  growth  they  may  then 
he  transplanted  into  their  flowering  pots,  giving  them 
more  room  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  the  vigour 
of  the  variety. 

Cyclamens. — From  seed  sown  now,  plants  may 
be  obtained  sufficiently  large  to  flower  about  this  time 
next  year  ;  the  seed  must,  however,  be  sown  without 
further  delay,  as  growth  in  the  early  stages  is  very 
slow.  Old  plants  now  in  flower  should  be  watered  with 
care,  and  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  to  prevent  the 
rotting  of  the  buds,  and  spoiling  of  the  flowers. 

Heaths  and  Epacris. — These,  as  a  class,  dislike 
a  dry  parching  heat,  and  suffer  particularly  if  placed  too 
near  the  hot- water  pipes  when  much  firing  i3  required. 
They  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house, 
and  as  far  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  as  possible.  Should  the  roots  get  desiccated  by 
the  proximity  of  the  pipes,  small  flowers  will  be  the 
result. 

Calceolarias. — A  bench  covered  with  ashes  so  as 
to  form  a  cool  moist  bottom  will  offer  the  most  advantage 
to  this  class  of  plants.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  no  check  to  growth  should  be  given.  Batches 
requiring  potting  on  should  have  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  before  the  roots  get  pot-bound.  Use  a  compost 
of  rich  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  should  some  well- 
mellowed  scouring  of  ditches,  rich  in  sand,  be  used,  it 
will  keep  the  compost  sweet  and  porous  ;  in  any  case 
use  plenty  of  sand.  A  temperature  of  45°  by  night  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  with  a  rise  by  day. 

Cinerarias. — Late  batches  should  be  potted  on  as 
in  the  case  of  Calceolarias.  The  foliage  should  be 
lightly  syringed  on  the  afternoons  of  fine  days.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  to  those  throwing  up  their  flower 
stems.  They  are  gross  feeders,  and  require  liberal 
treatment  to  attain  anything  like  their  full  develop¬ 
ment. 

Euclisias. — Old  plants  may  now  be  all  pruned  back, 
as  the  wood  is  now  well  ripened,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  damping.  If  required  for  early  work,  some  of  them 
may  be  put  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house,  not  long  started. 
The  buds  will  soon  break  out  afresh,  when  the  plants 
may  be  shaken  out  and  potted  in  fresh  compost.  Some 
growei’3  re-pot  before  the  plants  are  started,  but  if 
placed  in  heat  before  the  operation,  the  shoots  start 
away  stronger  and  more  regularly  with  the  roots  in 
the  old  soil. 

Cytisus  racemosus. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
flowers,  some  cultivators  may  be  inclined  to  force  or 
hurry  their  plants  more  rapidly  into  bloom  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Cytisus  racemosus  does  not 
conform  readily  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  therefore 
they  must  be  brought  on  gradually. 

Vines. — Continue  the  tying  down  and  stopping  the 
shoots  of  the  early  Vines  until  all  the  space  available 
for  foliage  has  been  covered.  Shy-setting  kinds  may 
be  set  with  the  pollen  of  Hamburgh.  As  a  rule  early 
forced  varieties  consist  of  the  latter,  but  in  some  cases, 
Muscats  and  Alicantes  may  be  grown  along  with  them. 
In  such  cases  the  two  latter  should  always  have  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house.  Madresfield  Court  succeeds 
well  under  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hamburgh. 
Syringe  the  Vines  in  succession  houses  two  or  three 
times  a  day  when  fine. 

Melons. — These,  if  sown  when  recommended,  will 
now  have  formed  some  rough  leaves,  and  be  ready  for 
shifting  into  32-siz9  pots.  In  turning  out  the  plants 
the  ball  should  not  be  broken.  Plunge  them  in  bottom 
heat  again  near  the  glass,  keeping  the  temperature 
moderately  high,  if  the  weather  outside  is  not  very 


severe.  If  they  are  intended  for  planting  out  in  pits, 
the  beds  should  be  made  up  at  once.  Use  good  turfy 
loam  that  has  been  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  a  year, 
to  become  mellow.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  attains 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house. 

Cucumbers. — With  the  increase  of  light,  Cucum¬ 
bers  will  grow  more  vigorously  and  require  more 
feeding.  Supply  liquid  manure  that  is  rendered  tepid 
by  being  mixed  with  warm  water.  Close  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon  if  the  sun  is  sufficiently  warm  to 
have  necessitated  ventilation.  At  the  same  time 
syringe  the  plants  and  damp  down  the  pathways. 
Young  plants  should  receive  a  stick  when  newly  put 
out,  to  keep  the  stems  straight  till  they  reach  the 
trellis-work.  A  compost  of  three  parts  of  good  loam 
and  one  part  of  old  well-decayed  hot-bed  manure,  with 
some  road  scrapings  to  keep  the  whole  open,  answers 
well  for  Cucumbers. 

Strawberries.— Introduce  successive  batches  to 
heat,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply.  If  the  plants  are 
in  the  open  air  and  frozen,  place  them  first  in  a  house 
where  the  thawing  will  be  gradual,  and  afterwards 
in  Peach  houses  or  vineries  at  work,  where  they  may 
enjoy  a  gradual  rise  of  temperature  as  growth 
progresses.  Those  who  have  properly  constructed  pits 
or  houses  for  the  purpose,  will,  of  course,  experience 
less  difficulty  in  affording  the  appropriate  temperatures. 
- •***> - 

DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

If  “W.  A.”  wishes  to  prove  a  successful  dinner-table 
decorator  he  will  be  wise  not  to  seek  so  much  for  copies 
of  others’  methods,  but  to  strike  out  for  himself  original 
designs  and  styles.  The  evil  of  dinner-table  deco¬ 
ration  is  found  in  its  stereotyped  charactei,  and  once  a 
gardener  falls  into  a  particular  groove  he  works  that 
groove  to  death,  until  it  becomes  a  positive  nuisance. 
The  decoration  of  dinner  tables  must  of  necessity  be 
dependent  for  material  on  the  season.  Naturally,  the 
winter  time  is  the  great  dining  or  company  dinner 
season,  but  in  many  places  some  sort  of  decoration  is 
looked  for  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  many  people  to  have  to  sit 
down  to  the  same  eternal  round  of  roast  beef,  or  mutton, 
or  fish,  or  vegetables  and  such  of  the  usual  type,  but 
they  do  at  least  assuage  hunger.  An  eternal  round  of 
Fern  fronds,  or  of  identical  vases,  or  of  Dracaenas,  or 
Crotons,  or  similar  table  plants,  repeated  ad  nauseam  is, 
however,  unendurable  and  monotonous.  Therefore  the 
gardener  who  will  ignore  fashion  or  ordinary  styles,  and 
adopt  his  own  in  variety  will  prove  to  be  by  far  the 
most  successful  table  decorator. 

Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  if  beginners  in  the  art 
were  to  see  good  professional  examples  of  table  decora¬ 
tion  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  their  best  to  imitate 
them.  That  is,  I  think,  a  fallacy,  because  imitation  is 
the  worst  style  of  art,  shutting  out  all  originality, 
whilst  not  one  novice  in  a  thousand  would  have  at 
command  the  material  which  the  professional  employed. 
The  best  table  decoration  is  that  which  is  simplest, 
lightest  and  least  affected.  No  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  indulging  in  elaboration. 

,  The  primary  use  of  a  dinner  table,  of  course,  is  to 
furnish  a  meal  of  food.  When  flowers  or  foliage  exceed 
the  food  furnished  the  result  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  guests.  Let  “W.  A.”  hunt  up  all  the 
small  light  graceful  plants  he  can,  so  that  for  his 
purpose  he  can  blend  variety.  If  he  will  have  design 
in  his  decoration  let  it  be  as  diverse  as  possible  daily, 
but  in  all  cases  the  less  stereotyped  and  more  unstudied 

the  better. — A.  D. 

- - — 

CALLIPSYCHE  AURANTIACA. 

From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  this  is  a  more 
ornamental  plant  than  C.  mirabilis,  although  not  quite 
so  interesting  or  striking.  The  flower  scape  is  developed 
long  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  as  the  latter  do  not 
attain  their  full  growth  till  June.  Some  bulbs  are 
flowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where  they  have  been 
gradually  coming  on  notwithstanding  the  inclement 
nature  of  the  weather  out-of-doors.  The  flower  stem 
varies  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  length,  and  bears  an 
umbel  of  flowers  at  its  apex.  The  tube  of  the  perianth 
is  comparatively  short  and  green,  while  the  segments 
vary  from  1^  ins.  to  2  ins.  long,  and  are  bright  yellow, 
such  as  is  seen  in  Hemerocallis  flava.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  at  an  altitude  of  8,000 
ft.  A  compost  of  rich  sandy  soil  and  some  well- 
decayed  leaves,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  will  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  plant.  Give  abundance  of 
water  during  growth,  but  less  in  winter  during  the 
period  of  rest ;  in  fact,  no  more  should  be  given  than 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  plant  from  shrivelling. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 

LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  tr  this  insti¬ 
tution  took  place  at  “Simpson’s,”  Strand,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  Baron  Schroder,  vice-president,  presiding.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  statement  of  accounts 
(published  in  our  last  issue).  The  report  congratulated 
the  subscribers  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
charity.  During  the  year,  it  was  stated,  thirteen  pen¬ 
sioners  had  died,  four  leaving  widows  who  had  been  duly 
placed  on  the  pension  list,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  institution.  The  annual  dinner,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  was  a  grand  success,  and  as  a 
result,  though  many  annual  subscribers  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  death,  the  amount  received  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  was  £1,403,  as  against  £1,328  in  the  previous 
twelvemonth.  Consequent  on  the  increased  revenue 
received  from  that  source,  the  committee  had  been  able 
to  disburse  in  pensions  £300  in  excess  of  the  sum 
similarly  paid  away  during  the  preceding  year.  Further, 
they  had  raised  the  reserve  fund  to  £25,000,  thus 
placing  the  solidity  of  the  institution  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  accounts  showed  that,  inclusive  of  the  balance  of 
£753  brought  forward,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  £5,98S.  In  pensions  and  gratuities  £2,648  had 
been  expended,  while  the  working  expenses  were  £750, 
which,  inclusive  of  the  purchase  of  £2,000  consols, 
brought  up  the  total  disbursements  to  £5,296,  leaving 
in  hand  a  balance  of  nearly  £700. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  sure  that  everyone  present 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  were  eminently  satisfactory.  He  was  certain 
they  would  also  agree  that  for  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  during  the  year  they  had  chiefly  to  thank 
two  gentlemen— Mr.  Harry  Yeitch  and  their  excellent 
secretary  (Mr.  Cutler).  The  society,  he  thought,  had 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  it  had  men  connected 
with  it  who  were  willing  to  work  so  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  gardeners. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hogg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  the  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  committee  thanked  for  their  able 
management  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch 
moved,  and  Mr.  J ohn  Lee  seconded,  that  J ohn 
Brackenridge,  Esq.,  be  elected  a  vice-president  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  James  McIntosh  ;  which  was 
carried  7iem.  con.,  as  was  also  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Yeitch  as  treasurer,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  James 
Webber,  seconded  by  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Cutler, 
whose  nomination  for  the  office  of  secretary  for  the 
fiftieth  time  was  received  with  great  applause,  was  re¬ 
elected,  as  were  also  Messrs.  H.  Turner,  J.  Douglas, 
W.  Denning,  G.  Wythes,  J.  J.  Sexby  as  members  of  the 
committee,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Arnold  Moss,  and 
Mr.  C.  Pilcher.  Mr.  John  Lee  and  Mr.  Jesse  Willard 
were  re-elected  as  auditors,  and  Mr.  James  Webber 
was  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  F.  MestoD, 
who  had  retired  through  ill-health. 

Mr.  Webber  moved,  “That  the  best  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  for  his  great 
kindness  in  presiding  at  the  annual  festival,  held  on 
the  12th  June,  1890  ;  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  institution,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  friends  upon  that 
occasion,  when  the  sum  of  over  £3,000  was  realised  ; 
and  that  the  same  be  illuminated  on  vellum,  and 
presented  to  him  on  another  occasion.”  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  chairman,  and  most  heartily 
agreed  to  by  the  meeting.  Baron  Schroder  having 
been  duly  thanked  for  presiding,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  the  close  of  the  poll,  when,  Mr.  Yeitch  presiding, 
it  was  declared  that  the  successful  candidates  were 
Henry  Primmer,  Norwood  (2,657),  Thomas  Stevenson, 
Fulham  (2,509),  James  Gage,  Kingsland  (2,376), 
Susannah  Davison,  Shepherd’s  Bush  (2,127),  David 
Innes,  Watford  (2,033),  William  Neweombe,  Tawstock 
(1,910),  George  Hinxman,  Downton  (1,875),  William 
Bunn,  Ealing  (1,710),  and  Joseph  Henry  Poole,  Wood¬ 
ford  (1,609).  Two  pensioners  having  died  since  the 
voting  papers  were  sent  out,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  two  next  highest  on  the  poll  should  also  be 
elected,  and  these  were  found  to  be  Isaac  Gibbons, 
Stratton  (1,539),  and  Mary  Ann  Lane,  Taunton  (1,326). 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers,  Messrs.  H.  Turner, 
H.  Williams,  and  B.  Wynne,  brought  the  business 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  figures  given  after  each  name  represent  the 
number  of  votes  which  each  obtained,  and  we  may  add 
here  that  the  poll  was  a  very  heavy  one,  the  total 
number  of  votes  recorded  (including  those  carried 
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forward),  being  32,268.  Five  of  tbe  twenty-five 
candidates  polled  over  2,000,  and  ten  over  1,000,  while 
the  smallest  number  recorded  for  one  candidate  was 
125. 

Annual  Dinner— Presentations  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

In  the  evening,  friends  and  subscribers  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  to  the  number  of  about  110,  sat  down  to  the 
annual  “Lark-pudding”  dinner,  Mr.  ?T.  IT.  Sherwood, 
one  of  the  trustees,  taking  the  chair.  After  the  loyal 
toasts  had  been  duly  disposed  of,  the  chairman  proposed 
the  toast  of  “Continued  Success  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution.”  The  past  year,  he 
was  able  to  inform  the  company,  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  the  institution  had  ever  known.  Proceeding  to 
review  the  history  of  the  charity,  he  stated  that  in 
1840,  a  year  after  it  was  established,  they  had  one 
pensioner.  In  1841  they  had  two  pensioners,  and  in 
1842  four.  In  1850  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £492 
were  paid  away,  while  they  had  £2,250  invested.  Ten 
years  later  the  sum  paid  away  was  £723,  while  the 
invested  fund  had  risen  to  a  total  of  £5,100.  In  1870, 
the  amount  paid  in  pensions  was  £787,  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  amounted  to  £7,800  ;  in  1880  the  figures 
were  £1,074  and  £12,000  respectively;  in  1889, 
£2,345  and  £23,000  ;  while  last  year  they  paid 
£2,648  13s.  id.  in  pensions,  and  raised  the  reserve  fund 
to  £25,000,  and  had  156  pensioners  on  the  books. 
Altogether,  since  the  establishment  of  the  charity 
in  the  year  1839,  no  fewer  than  559  pensioners  had 
been  relieved  at  a  total  expenditure  of  £56,288. 
Proceeding,  Mr.  Sherwood  alluded  to  the  services  Mr. 
Harry  Yeitch,  the  chairman  at  the  last  festival,  had 
for  many  years  rendered  to  the  institution.  Altogether, 
he  said,  Mr.  Yeitch  and  his  family  had  subscribed  no 
less  a  sum  than  £1,520  to  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
and  with  the  mention  of  that  fact  he  had  a  secret 
which  he  thought  he  might  then  divulge,  and  which 
greatly  redounded  to  the  honour  of  their  treasurer.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  in  1885,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  augment  the  pensions  by  £4  per  annum 
each,  an  anonymous  donor  offered  to  give  £500  if  the 
remainder  of  the  amount  required  by  the  committee  to 
enable  the  increase  in  the  pensions  to  be  made  wa3 
collected.  The  sum  required  was  collected,  and  the 
anonymous  donor  was  none  other  than  their  warm¬ 
hearted  friend  Mr.  Veitch.  In  conclusion,  the  chairman 
asked  Mr.  Veitch  to  accept  from  a  few  friends  a  “thank- 
offering”  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  festival,  and  for  the  good  he  had  done  to 
the  institution.  The  “  thauk-offering  ”  consisted  of  a 
richly-illuminated  vote  of  thanks,  suitably  framed,  and 
it  was  voted  in  the  first  instance  at  the  annual  meeting. 
A  desire  had  been  expressed  that  any  expense  in 
connection  with  it  should  not  fall  upon  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  and  he  had  therefore  to  state  that  the 
expense  had  been  borne  by  a  few  friends,  who  earnestly 
wished  the  recipient  long  life  and  prosperity.  In 
presenting  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  Sherwood 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  a  continuous 
reminder  to  him  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Yeitch,  who  was  cordially  received,  duly 
responded,  pointing,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to 
the  economical  manner  in  which  the  charity  was 
conducted.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  he  said,  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  their  advertisements  and 
the  interest  received  on  the  invested  funds  more  than 
covered  all  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  institution.  The  fact  that  the  expenses 
were  kept  so  low  was  mainly  due  to  the  secretary. 
They  had  in  Mr.  Cutler  a  secretary  who  was  not  to  be 
rivalled  in  London  for  work.  Passing  on,  he  said 
that  as  chairman  of  their  anniversary  dinner  he  did  his 
best.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  bring  £2,000  on  his  list,  but  he  should  not  have 
been  in  his  present  proud  position  had  it  not  been  for 
the  help  he  had  received  from  the  stewards  who  so 
kindly  seconded  him.  Never  had  a  chairman  a  set  of 
stewards  such  as  he  had  last  year,  and  it  was  greatly 
owing  to  their  efforts  that  there  had  been  the  handsome 
addition  of  over  £3,000  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
He  thanked  those  friends  who  had  presented  him  with 
the  testimonial,  and  said  he  should  always  look  upon 
it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  he  had  earned  the  respect  of  his  friends  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  chairman  next  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
viz.,  “The  Health  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler.” 
At  the  outset  of  his  remarks  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cutler  had  that  day  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
institution  for  the  fiftieth  time.  Their  old  friend,  he 


had  learned,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  November,  1819, 
and  was  considered  by  his  parents  as  a  very  troublesome 
youngster.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  to  sea. 
Returning  home  after  his  first  voyage  to  India,  to  his 
deep  regret  he  found  his  father  dead.  He  settled  in 
London  again  in  1838,  and  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
his  good  friends,  Messrs.  "V.  and  J.  Noble,  seedsmen 
of  Fleet  Street,  he  became  clerk,  and  subsequently 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Corporation,  Crane 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  there  he  learned  the  duties  of 
a  secretary  of  a  charitable  society.  In  October,  1840, 
he  was  elected  honorary  secretary,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Bowley,  of  this  institution,  and  Mr.  John  Bolton, 
Mr.  John  Gregson,  and  Dr.  Hogg  were  believed  to  be  the 
only  persons  now  alive  who  were  then  connected  with  the 
institution.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Noble,  151,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  were  Mr.  '  Bristow  of  Knightsbridge, 
Mr.  Murray  of  the  Minories,  Mr.  Thomson  of  the  firm 
of  Gordon,  Thomson  &  Co.,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  and 
some  others  now  forgotten.  In  January,  1843,  he  was 
made  paid  secretary  at  £20  a  year  ;  and  in  October 
1842,  was  elected  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Westminster 
Fire  Office.  In  May,  1877,  after  thirty -five  years’  service 
he  resigned  his  post  as  chief  of  the  office,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  directors,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
shareholders,  he  secured  a  very  handsome  retiring 
pension.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution.  It  had  been  considered  a  Stand  proper 
thing  that  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Cutler’s  great  services, 
he  should  be  given  some  mark  of  tho  appreciation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  numerous  friends  throughout 
the  country.  A  testimonial  had  therefore  been  set  on 
foot  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Cutler  that  evening,  and 
the  testimonial  in  this  case  would  consist  of  a  purse  of 
money.  When  he  told  them  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  testimonial  commenced  at  Is.  6 d.,  and  went  up  to 
£ 50 ,  he  thought  they  would  agree  that  it  was  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  number  of  friends  their  secretary 
had,  and  the  desire  of  everybody  who  knew  anything 
about  him  to  show  an  appreciation  of  his  work.  The 
total  subscriptions  amounted  to  £675  9s.  9 d.,  and  this 
the  chairman  presented  to  Mr.  Cutler,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  assembled  guests. 

Mr.  Cutler,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  thanked  the 
chairman  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  his  numerous 
friends  who  had  subscribed  towards  the  testimonial. 
It  was,  he  said,  a  grand  thing  to  be  secretary  of  a 
society  which  had  existed  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
During  those  fifty  years  he  had  been  treated  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  paid  officer  of  the  institution.  He 
assured  them  that  he  would  ever  devote  his  best  efforts 
to  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “  The  Visitors,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Moore;  “The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  George 
Bishop,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr,  Sherwood  ; 
“  The  New  Officers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  James  Webber  ;  and  “  The  Roof 
we  are  Under,”  acknowledged  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Cathay,  “the 
managing  director,”  and  Mr.  G.  Monro,  “  the  youngest 
director,”  of  “Simpson’s.” 

- - 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  the  17th  inst.,  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Harper,  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  on  “The 
Weather  of  1890.”  The  year,  it  stated,  came  in  very 
mild,  and  continued  all  through  the  month  as  mild  as 
it  was  in  July.  Gardeners  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  up  any  arrears  in  their  several  departments  of 
work,  or  having  any  alterations  done  which  might  not 
have  been  completed  before  the  busy  season  came  on. 
Young  Grass  kept  on  growing,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberdeen  some  had  to  be  gone  over  with  the  mowing 
machine  to  prevent  it  falling  over  and  rotting  out  the 
roots.  Only  on  three  occasions  did  the  thermometer  go 
below  freezing  point,  and  it  was  the  mildest  January  we 
had  had  since  1814,  which  was  very  similar.  February 
was  rough  and  blustering,  but  there  was  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  frost.  Consequently  vegetation  had  very 
little  check.  The  month  of  March  came  in  more  in 
the  proverbial  style,  but,  although  we  had  rough 
showers,  we  still  had  very  little  frost,  and  crops  were 
got  in  fair  condition.  Grass  mowing  had  to  be  com¬ 
menced  before  the  month  was  out,  which  was  earlier 
than  the  writer  had  ever  experienced  before,  April 


was  more  wet,  but  the  absence  of  fro3t  kept  the  growth 
progressing  fairly.  May  was  gloomy  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  more  than  the  average  of  rain  fell. 
Then  a  spell  of  the  warmest  weather  on  record  set  in, 
setting  everything  planted  or  sown  into  a  very  rapid 
soft  growth,  to  which  they  might  attribute  the  great 
prevalence  of  vermin  which  followed  it,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  To  the  unusual  amount  of  rain 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  Mr.  Harper  attributed 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops  in 
the  North  of  Scotland. 

June  was  very  favourable  for  planting  out  bedding 
and  other  plants,  although  not  nearly  so  warm  as  the 
latter  half  of  May.  The  end  of  the  month  was  cold 
and  gloomy,  and  all  through  July  this  continued  ; 
July,  indeed,  proving  the  gloomiest  and  coldest  July 
on  record  up  to  almost  the  last  week,  when  vegetation 
got  a  spurt  and  everything  grew  at  an  amazing  rate. 
August  proved  favourable  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
although  not  so  favourable  to  the  farmer,  the  want  of 
sunshine  retarding  the  ripening  of  their  grain  crops. 
In  September  we  had  alternate  showers  and  sunshine, 
with  nothing  very  remarkable  until  October  came  in, 
when  we  had  another  spell  of  very  bright  and  warm 
weather,  making  every  flower  and  flower  bed  brighter 
than  it  had  been  all  the  season.  About  the  end  of 
October  we  had  about  an  inch  or  two  of  snow,  but  not 
frost  sufficient  to  kill  Dahlias. 

November  was  the  wettest  month  we  had  had  for  a 
number  of  years.  About  the  end  of  this  month  we  had 
the  hardest  frost  of  the  year.  December  passed  with¬ 
out  any  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  we  had  only  a 
few  inches  of  snow,  which  fell  between  the  20th  and 
23rd  of  the  month,  and  the  frost  was  moderate,  only 
reaching  a  minimum  of  18°  or  14°  of  frost.  The  month 
closed  quite  mild  and  fresh.  The  lessons  to  be  gathered 
from  the  last  twelve  months  were,  that  the  gardener 
should  embrace  every  favourable  opportunity  for  culti¬ 
vating  deeply  and  manuring  liberally  in  the  autumn, 
exposing  the  soil  to  any  frost  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  In  spring  the  gardener  ought  to 
get  planting  and  seed  sowing  done  only  when  the 
ground  was  in  favourable  condition. 

Mr.  Ross,  Cranford,  read  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose.  To  those 
who  intended  making  a  new  plantation  of  Roses,  the 
aspect  of  the  bed  or  border  ought  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  and  in  selecting  the  spot  intended  to  bo 
planted,  one  ought  to  steer  clear  of  hedge  and  tree 
roots,  and  select  a  place  well  sheltered  from  north  and 
east  winds.  All  Roses  ought  to  be  planted  in 
November,  and  when  planted  they  must  be  well 
mulched  with  about  3  ins.  of  well-made  manure. 
Roses  required  mulching  twice  a  year,  in  autumn  and 
spring,  taking  off  the  rough  of  the  old  mulching 
before  applying  the  new.  Before  applying  a  fresh 
mulch,  the  bed  ought  to  receive  a  good  dusting  of 
soot  and  horn-powder.  Spring  pruning  should  be 
done  in  March.  The  concluding  part  of  the  paper 
dealt  with  plant  pests.  An  instructive  and  animated 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  both  papers,  and 
at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Ross. 

- - — - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

-  ■  "4— - 

Toope’s  Fog  Annihilator. 

The  gardening  fraternity,  who  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  recent  fogs  during  the  past  two  months,  will 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr. 
Charles  Toope.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to- 
know  that  air  can  be  admitted  to  Orchid  houses  both 
night  and  day  in  the  east  end  of  London  without  injury 
to  foliage  or  flowers,  and  that  the  Fog  Annihilator  has- 
withstood  the  many  severe  tests  of  late  and  come  off 
victorious.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Toope  one  or  two- 
questions  which  I  cannot  see  clearly — first,  what 
method  of  glazing  is  adopted  by  him  ;  second,  would 
his  Fog  Annihilator  prove  successful  where  houses  are- 
glazed  in  the  usual  way  ?  To  my  thinking,  no  matter 
how  efficiently  the  liousss  are  glazed,  the  fog  will  find 
its  way  through  between  the  laps  of  glass. — J.  Me  Yah. 

Dishonest  Sxhibiting. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  if  you  or  some  one  well 
versed  in  matters  pertaining  to  exhibiting  would  give 
me  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  following  point : — - 
At  a  certain  flower  show  a  first  prize  of  £5  was  offered 
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in  an  open  class  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  the  judges 
awarded  it  to  a  group,  which  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  contained  some  “plants’’  which  were 
simply  tops,  cut  off  and  stuck  into  pots  of  soil.  The 
trick  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  other  exhibitors, 
who  laid  a  complaint  against  the  exhibitor  in  question, 
but  the  committee  declined  to  interfere.  Now  was  it 
right  that  such  a  trick  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  either  censure  or  disqualification  ?—  J.  L. 
[No,  certainly  not.  It  was  a  fraudulent  act,  and  should 
have  been  punished  with  disqualification  immediately 
it  was  discovered. — Ed.J 

Whinham’s  Industry  Gooseberry. 
Intending  planters  of  Gooseberries  whose  experience 
may  be  insufficient  to  guide  them  in  selecting  good 
sorts,  should  note  this  new  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  of  handsome  appearance  and  good 
flavour,  and  coming  in  rather  late  in  the  season  it  will 
be  found  useful  for  autumn  exhibitions.  Like  other 
varieties,  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage  when  grown  on 
rather  a  heavy  soil,  judging  from  the  extra  large  crop 
of  fine  fruits  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  when 
on  a  visit  to  Sundrum  Gardens,  by  Ayr,  in  1889. 
Those  who  have  light  soil  to  deal  with,  should  manure 
heavily  when  digging  or  trenching  the  quarters  on 
which  Gooseberry  plantations  are  to  be  made  ;  and 
where  seaweed  is  available,  it  may  with  advantage  be 
used  with  the  manure,  but  when  in  a  fresh  state  it  is 
safer  not  to  place  it  close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A 
good  spadeful  of  leaf-soil  placed  with  the  roots  as  the 
bushes  are  planted  will  give  them  a  good  start. — M.M. 

Costus  igneus. 

There  are  something  like  twenty-five  species  of  this 
genus,  but  few  of  them  are  in  cultivation.  C.  Malor- 
tieanus  is  perhaps  the  best  as  far  as  the  foliage  is 
concerned,  the  leaves  being  of  a  velvety  dark  green  and 
very  beautiful  when  at  their  best.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  equally  dwarf,  and  even  less  bulky  than  C. 
Malortieanus,  and  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  large  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  with  a  pale  yellow  eye.  They  are  not 
very  durable,  but  continue  to  be  developed  in  succession 
from  the  axils  of  the  head  of  bracts.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic  and  deep  green.  The  plant  is  easily  increased 
by  the  division  of  the  tuberous  rootstock,  and  may  be 
grown  successfully  in  a  compost  of  light  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  peat.  Abundance  of  water  is 
necessary  during  the  growing  season,  but  less  of  it  in 
winter. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. 

In  all  of  its  forms  this  makes  a  beautiful  stove  plant, 
flowering  at  various  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  from 
now  onwards  till  spring.  Theleaves  are  comparatively 
narrow,  striated  or  veined  with  purple,  and  densely 
arranged  in  a  compact  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  flower  scape  springs.  The  inflorescence  consists  of 
a  flattened  two-sided  spike,  with  the  bracts  densely 
arranged  in  two  ranks.  In  some  of  the  larger-growing 
forms  these  bracts  are  green,  and  the  flowers  proceeding 
from  them  appear  only  one  or  two  at  a  time.  They 
are  comparatively  of  short  duration,  but  are  produced 
in  succession  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  sepals  are 
mostly  green,  and  of  no  ornamental  value,  but  the 
petals  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  bright  blue  with  a  white 
eye,  and  are  very  effective  in  a  stove  amo'ngst  a 
collection  of  plants.  The  habit  of  the  species  is  always 
neat  and  compact,  and  it  does  not  occupy  much  space. 

Tillandsia  psittacina. 

The  parrot-like  Tillandsia  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
grown  under  the  name  of  Vriesia  psittacina.  Its  neat 
habit,  short  compact  tuft  of  leaves  and  the  two-ranked 
spike  of  flowers  render  this  species  both  interesting  and 
pretty.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  greenish  yellow',  and 
form  a  vasiform  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
flower  spikes  rise  to  a  height  of  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  The 
inflorescence  is  flattened,  with  a  deep  red  axis,  on  which 
the  highly-coloured,  curiously-shaped  bracts  are  arranged 
in  two  rows.  The  base  of  the  bracts  is  deep  red, 
giving  place  to  a  clear  yellow  upwards.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  yellow,  with  green  tips,  and  are  seated 
in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  which  give  rise  to  the  specific 
name  from  their  shape,  as  well  as  rich  colours,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  a  parrot.  A  few  only  of  the  Bromeliads 
find  their  way  into  private  gardens,  including  the 
subject  under  notice,  and  which  is  cultivated  on  a 
small  scale  for  cut  flowers  for  market.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  near  Rio  Janeiro,  and  usually  blooms  with 
us  in  July  ;  but  flowers  may  even  now,  at  this  inclement 
season,  be  seen  in  the  market. 


Apple,  Tyler’s  Kernel. 

"When  well  grown  a  basketful  of  this  Apple  presents  a 
fine  appearance,  owing  to  their  size,  shape  and  rich 
colour.  The  fruit  is  conical,  strongly  angular,  about 
3  ins.  broad  at  the  base,  and  as  deep.  The  skin  is  of  a 
bright  red  or  crimson  marked  with  darker  blotches  and 
splashes,  while  the  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  tender  and 
juicy,  with  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Like  all  others 
of  thi3  character  it  is  most  used  for  cooking  purposes  ; 
but  could  we  purchase  it  in  the  market;  it  would  be 
much  more  appreciated  than  many  of  the  American 
kinds  which  are  now  getting  rather  spongy  and 
tasteless.  It  comes  into  use  during  October,  and 
keeps  till  January  or  February  under  suitable  conditions. 

It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  as  recently 
as  188-3. 

Apple,  Dumelow’s  Seedling. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to  this  Apple  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  present  it  is  best  known  in  the 
markets  as  Wellington.  Dumelow  itself  is  a  corruption 
for  Dumeller,  as  the  latter  was  how  the  raiser  spelt  his 
name.  The  tree  is  of  strong,  vigorous  constitution, 
bears  well,  and  is  now  found  in  most  gardens  all  over 
the  country.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  or  large  size, 
according  to  the  conditions  and  the  latitude  in  which 
it  is  grown,  more  or  less  flattened  or  angled.  The 
skin  also  varies  considerably  in  colour,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  sunshine  it  receives  ;  in  the  more 
southern  counties,  as  might  be  expected,  it  becomes 
heavily  flushed  with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  while  all 
the  rest  is  greenish  yellow,  and  marked  with  russety 
spots.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  crisp  and  juicy. 
The  fruit  comes  into  use  during  November,  and 
continues  in  perfect  condition  till  March,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Apple,  Clierry  Pearmain. 

One  is  struck  with  the  high  colour  and  beauty  of 
cider  Apples  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  great 
number  cf  dessert  kinds,  as  compared  with  kitchen 
Apples.  Cider  Apples  are,  as  a  rule,  however, 
mostly  very  small  in  proportion  probably  as  the  trees 
are  productive,  for  very  large  Apples  and  great 
numbers  cannot  be  expected.  That  under  notice  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  the  fruits 
measure  about  2|  ins.  wide,  and  the  same  in  height. 
The  fruits  are  round,  but  occasionally  inclined  to  be 
conical,  and  smooth,  or  only  slightly  angular.  The 
skin  is  mostly  covered  with  bright  crimson,  with 
darker  streaks  or  blotches.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  with  a 
red  streak  extending  from  the  eye  round  the  core,  and 
is  tender  and  agreeably  flavoured. 

Statice  puberula. 

This  species  has  somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  S.  arbores- 
cens,  but  is  always  very  dwarf,  and  the  crown  of  leaves 
never  becomes  elevated  on  a  stem  like  that  species.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-rhomboid  on  longisli  petioles,  and 
pubescent  all  over,  as  the  name  indicates.  The  flower 
scapes  vary  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length,  and  bear 
violet  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  S.  arborescens.  The 
Usual  flowering  season  is  summer,  but  it  continues  to 
throw  up  flower  scapes  through  the  winter,  and  which 
only  require  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  (say  from 
45°  to  50°)  to  make  the  flowers  open.  The  latter  are 
very  durable,  particularly  the  calyx,  which  is  dry  and 
membraneous,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  plants 
known  as  Everlastings,  or  the  Immortelles  of  the  French. 

- - - 

WINTER. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  all  vegetable  life  seems  to  be 
at  a  standstill.  Chill  winter  holds  everything  in  the 
plant  world  in  its  cold  embrace,  and  completely  covers 
all  under  its  frozen  mantle  of  snow,  from  whose  icy 
grasp  there  is  no  release  until  the  welcome  return  of 
gentle  winds  and  warm  sunshine.  The  fields  that  in 
the  summer  were  beautiful  and  fresh  with  their  emerald 
garniture,  and  so  profusely  dotted  over  with  the  blooms 
of  sweet  and  tiny  wild  flowers,  are  at  this  season  bare 
and  cheerless,  like  the  aspect  of  youth  and  beauty 
changed  to  one  of  age  and  decay. 

When  we  contemplate  our  garden  fruit  trees,  what 
a  contrast  between  their  appearance  at  this  season  and 
that  in  the  month  of  May  or  September  when  richly 
laden  with  fruit  !  In  May  they  are  enveloped  in  one 
mass  of  bloom,  whose  sweet  aroma  so  deliciously  scents 
the  summer  breeze  that  the  most  indifferent  lover  of 
nature  cannot  help  admiring.  During  the  dull  period 
of  winter  few  flowers  are  allowed  to  bloom  ;  but  pre¬ 
suming  a  stray  Primrose  or  Christmas  Rose  may  peep 
out  its  head,  does  it  not  appear  as  if  treading  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  almost  invariably  the  blooms 


are  speedily  destroyed  by  the  merciless  sway  of  winter. 
All  the  little  singing  birds  that  charm  us  so  much 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months  with  their  joyous 
choruses  of  song  are  at  this  season  silent  and  listless. 
The  busy  bee,  so  full  of  life  and  activity  in  the  warm 
season  of  the  year,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  “gathering 
honey  from  every  opening  flower,”  is  at  this  season 
passing  his  days  in  seclusion,  and  even  devoid  of  his 
wonted  and  satisfied  hum  so  familiar  to  our  ears. 

Winter,  although  it  is  the  dead  and  cold  season,  is 
nevertheless  not  without  its  varied  and  numerous 
pleasures  and  attractions  for  man.  This  is  the  time 
the  ambitious  youth,  whoever  he  be,  whether  employed 
in  horticulture,  agriculture,  or  any  other  outdoor 
pursuit,  has  an  opportunity  presented  him  of  pursuing 
his  studies  with  renewed  vigour.  Whatever  subject  in 
science  he  makes  his  hobby  (and  what  youth  is  there 
who  has  not  some  hobby  ?),  if  pursued  with  care  and 
attention,  it  soon  becomes  interesting,  and  ultimately 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  person  who  gives  his 
spare  moments  to  its  study.  During  the  long  winter 
nights  much  spare  time  can  be  devoted  to  reading  and 
study  that  in  the  busy  season  could  not  be  thought  of. 

Let  a  young  man,  for  instance,  take  lor  his  study 
botany,  history,  arithmetic,  composition,  chemistry, 
geology,  or  whatever  subject  suits  his  fancy  ;  if  he  gives 
it  his  entire  attention  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  end 
of  the  season  what  an  advance  he  has  made.  The 
youths  of  to-day  have  many  advantages  their  pre¬ 
decessors  had  not  in  the  numerous  libraries  that  are 
now  being  established  both  in  town  and  country.  In 
country  places,  with  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  a  useful  library  might  soon  be  instituted, 
even  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  few  workmen.  I  have 
seen  such  an  institution  of  that  sort  established  very 
successfully.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  a  country 
place,  about  twenty  workmen  met  one  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  library.  Twenty-five  shillings 
were  collected  that  evening,  a  committee  of  work¬ 
men  formed,  with  secretaiy,  treasurer  and  librarian, 
a  constitution  and  rules  drawn  up,  members  enrolled 
and  contributions  solicited.  The  fund  soon  amounted 
to  £5,  and  £10  worth  of  books  were  purchased,  the 
committee  being  very  careful  and  judicious  in  their 
selection.  The  librarian  kindly  consented  to  keep  the 
books  in  his  own  house,  which  he  did  without  fee  or 
remuneration  for  some  years.  After  the  institution 
became  wealthy  some  slight  recognition  was  shown  him 
for  the  invaluable  service  he  had  done.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  now  on  a  permanent  footing,  with  an  excellent 
reading  room  connected  with  it,  well  furnished,  the 
walls  being  tastefully  hung  with  pictures,  and  a  fine 
organ  for  the  musical  recreation  of  the  members.  The 
library  contains  close  upon  400  volumes,  treating  on 
almost  every  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the 
labouring  man’s  money  that  has  done  all  this  ;  but 
they  were  the  originators,  and  the  nobility,  seeing  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  labouring  class,  readily 
came  forward  with  their  means  and  presence,  crowning 
it  with  success.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  should  be 
made  in  every  district.  Horticultural  associations  on 
a  small  scale  might  easily  be  got  up  in  this  manner, 
and  would  be  invaluable  in  creating  a  taste  for  horti¬ 
culture  in  country  districts. — A.  Macintosh,  Erchless, 
Inverness-shire. 

- - 

A  CHRYSANTHEMUM  &  ORCHID 

SHOW  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  some  respects  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda’s  great  show, 
which  was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
during  Thanksgiving  week,  was  the  most  important 
exhibition  ever  made  in  America ;  it  proved  that 
the  metropolis  will  support  a  show  upon  its  merits,  and 
that  there  are  private  collections  of  plants  in  the  country 
large  and  complete  enough  to  afiord  a  symmetrical 
exhibition.  The  obstacles  to  be  met  in  the  holding  of 
such  a  show  are  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  any  but 
the  most  enterprising  firms.  The  Florists’  Club  of  New 
York  had  planned  to  give  an  autumn  exhibition,  but 
because  of  various  discouragements  the  venture  was 
abandoned.  Disliking  to  see  the  metropolis  go  without 
a  show,  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  whose  nurseries  are 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city,  with  most  com¬ 
mendable  enterprise,  decided  to  make  one  themselves. 
The  great  Madison  Square  Garden,  which  is  not  yet 
fully  completed,  was  secured,  although  the  rent  was 
§1,500  per  dayT.  The  interior  space  covers  an  area  of 
30,000  square  feet,  and  the  building  is  so  high  that 
even  the  best  Palms  appear  like  pigmies  ;  and  this 
fact  was  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  display.  §2,000 
were  required  to  move  the  plants,  some  40,000  in 
number,  and  the  expenses  of  advertising,  music, 
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catalogues,  &c.,  were  very  heavy.  And  aside  from  all 
this,  the  hall  could  not  be  secured  until  the  season  was 
nearly  two  weeks  too  late  for  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Orchids  were  not  yet  in  full  bloom.  Yet  the  show 
probably  about  paid  for  itself  in  direct  entrance  fees. 
No  less  than  5,000  paying  entrance  fees  were  recorded 
any  day  in  Thanksgiving  week. 

The  two  prominent  features  of  the  display  were 
Chrysanthemums  and  Cypripediums.  As  usual,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  attracted  much  attention,  and  although 
the  season  was  late,  many  fine  blooms  were  shown. 
Louis  Boehmer,  the  pink  variety  of  the  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  type,  was  well  represented  and  was  much 
admired.  The  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  were  Rohallion,  Mrs.  "William  Barr, 
Hicks  Arnold,  Williarp  S.  Kimball,  Mrs.  E  D.  Adams, 
Excellent,  Superbe  Flore,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  Lilian 
Bird,  Violet  Rose,  Ada  Spaulding,  Bohemia,  L.  Canning, 
John  Lane.  Three  promising  new  varieties  were  shown: 
Otero,  a  large  lemon-yellow  flower,  with  the  reflex 
petals  tinged  with  pink  ;  Herald,  a  pronounced 
Anemone-flowered  variety,  with  very  long  and  even 
golden  yellow  tube  flowers  ;  and  Tribune,  a  large 
incurved  white,  with  some  approach  to  the  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  type.  The  massing  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
effective.  The  varieties  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose 
were  William  H.  Lincoln,  Grandiflora,  Cullingfordii, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Barr,  and  John  Lane. 

The  Cypripediums,  although  less  showy  than  many 
other  groups  of  plants,  were  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  display  to  lovers  of  fine  plants.  Something  over 
130  distinct  species  and  varieties  were  shown,  probably 
the  largest  collection  ever  shown  in  the  world.  It  is  well 
known  that  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda  have  the  largest 
collection  of  these  plants  in  existence.  A  new  and 
unnamed  sort,  a  hybrid  of  C.  barbatum  withC.  villosum, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  C.  Masereelianum,  for 
which  the  owners  paid  an  enormous  price,  and  which 
was  ticketed  “  the  SI, 000. 00  Orchid,”  attracted  much 
attention.  Some  of  the  sorts  worthy  of  especial  mention 
were  C.  tessellatum  var.  porphyreum,  magniflorum, 
Arthurianum,  Hookeree,  Charles  Canham,  cardinale, 
Schroderse,  Spicerianum  Harrisianum,  Javanico-super- 
biens,  leucorhodum,  vexillarium,  insigne. 

The  general  display  of  Orchids  was  good,  considering 
the  earliness  of  the  season.  Lycaste  Skinneri  var.  alba, 
Oncidium  varicosum  var.  Rogersii,  Phajus  Blumei, 
Vanda  coerulea,  Odcntoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium 
.  chrysanthum,  and  several  Lselias — as  L.  autumnalis, 
Dayana,  Gouldiana,  Arnoldiana,  and  others — were 
plants  of  particular  interest  and  merit. 

Palms  were  present  in  good  variety,  among  them 
being  an  enormous  Latania,  Licuala  horrida,  Vers- 
chaffeltia  splendens,  Pritchardia  macrocarpa,  Phcenix 
Andersoni  and  P.  Roebelenii,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Areca 
Sinderiana,  and  other  interesting  specimens.  Among 
Ferns,  which  were  numerous  and  well  disposed,  were 
to  be  found  some  good  specimens  of  Platyceriums, 
Cibotium  princeps,  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Plumosa, 
Asplenium  nidus  and  Aspidium  viridescens.  Good 
plants  of  Dracaenas,  Marantas,  Alocasias,  and 
Anthuriums  brightened  the  display.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  made  a  bold  show 
near  the  main  entrance.  A  large  Araucaria  also 
attracted  much  comment.  Various  plants  had  been 
brought  forward  to  be  used  in  the  banking  of  the  sides, 
particularly  Easter  Lilies,  Cyclamens  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  On  one  of  the  side  tables  the  new  American 
Flag  Carnation  aroused  much  curiosity. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a 
collection  of  various  useful  and  curious  plants,  as  the 
Olive,  Papyrus,  Black  and  Cayenne  Pepper,  Camphor 
Tree,  Cinnamon,  Quinine  Tree,  Guava,  Pine- Apple, 
Diomea,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  two  rooms 
were  decorated  as  reception  and  diniDg  rooms,  with 
choice  flowers  and  silver,  but  some  of  the  decorations 
appeared  to  be  overdone. 

The  exhibition  was  a  monument  of  enterprise,  and 
that  it  was  a  commercial  success  as  well  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  creditable  to  the  metropolis. — American 
Garden. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Many  of  the  Cypripediums  grown  in  the  warmest 
house,  which  have  flowered  and  are  now  pushing  new 
growths,  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  re-pot.  It  is  a  very 
decided  feature  in  their  favour  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
potted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  if  done  carefully, 
without  any  ill  effects  resulting,  and  generally  with 


great  benefit  to  the  plants.  The  very  popular  C. 
Spicerianum  appears  to  have  been  very  largely  used  for 
hybridising,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  seedlings 
produced  from  it  in  various  establishments.  Most  of 
them,  too,  are  very  pretty  and  useful,  but  the  original 
species  is  still  able  to  hold  its  own,  even  amongst  its 
numerous  and  varied  progeny,  and  I  fancy  a  well-grown 
plant  of  C.  Spicerianum  covered  with  large  substantial 
flowers  will  always  command  admiration,  even  from 
those  who  are  not  over  delighted  at  the  sight  of 
Cypripedes. 

The  compost  used  for  the  above,  and  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cypripediums,  consist  of  two-thirds 
peat  and  one-third  sphagnum,  chopped  up,  with  a  few 
clean  crocks  and  charcoal  broken  up  and  mixed  with 
the  compost  ;  while  for  C.  Stonei,  C.  Philippinense  and 
C.  Roebelenii  we  add  a  portion  of  yellow  loam.  In 
the  case  of  C.  niveum,  C.  concolor,  C.  Godefroyre  and 
C.  bellatulum  small  lumps-of  sandstone  may  be  added 
with  advantage  if  procurable. 

If  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing 
has  become  rotted  enough  to  fall  away  from  the  roots 
when  the  plant  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  then  the  soil 
should  be  all  shaken  away,  and  the  roots  washed  clean 
in  a  pail  of  tepid  water,  after  which  the  plant  may 
be  divided,  or  have  the  dead  roots  cut  away  previous 
to  being  re-potted.  Of  course  if  the  plant  merely  wants 
a  larger  pot  and  the  soil  adheres  to  the  roots,  then  the 
less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better  ;  but  anyhow  it 
will  be  found  best  to  avoid  mounding  the  plant  up  in 
the  pot  too  high,  as  thereby  it  not  only  runs  the  risk 
of  getting  dry  too  often,  but  it  will  be  found  that  when 
Cypripedes  are  kept  well  down  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  they  throw  up  ycung  growths  much 
more  freely  than  when  potted  higher  up. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  such  species  as  C. 
grande,  C.  Schroderse,  C.  longifolium,  C.  calurum,  and 
others  of  the  Selenipedium  section  are  very  strong 
growers,  and  when  in  health  will  quickly  exhaust  the 
compost  unless  they  are  afforded  a  shift,  which  they 
will  pay  for  right  well. —  IF.  P. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi. 

The  usual  flowering  period  of  this  Orchid  is  sometimes 
stated  to  be  August  and  September,  and  others  say 
winter  ;  but  it  varies  considerably,  according  to  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  it  has  been  introduced.  Now  and 
for  many  weeks  onward  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  number  of  species  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid  house, 
which  is  now  thinly  furnished  after  so  much  fog.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  and  more  or  less 
richly  barred  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown.  In 
the  number,  shape,  and  intensity  of  colour  of  these 
blotches  there  is  great  variation,  so  that  confusion  often 
prevails  between  the  type  and  some  of  its  varieties 
which  are  merely  extreme  variations  in  colour.  There 
is  a  well-marked  or  highly-coloured  form  of  the  type  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and  in  which  the  blotches  often 
assume  the  shape  of  numerical  figures  very  distinctly. 
The  tip  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  band  of  red  spots 
or  blotches  round  the  margin.  It  comes  nearest  the 
variety  O.  I.  leopardinum,  but  the  sepals  here  are 
chestnut-brown,  with  a  yellow  margin,  and  transverse 
yellow  bands  on  the  dark  groundwork.  In  the  variety 
O.  I.  pantherinum,  the  lip  is  marked  all  over  with  red 
and  yellow. 

Calanthe  excellens. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid,  which,  although  not 
strikingly  distinct  from  some  of  the  varieties  of  C. 
vestita  in  cultivation,  yet  is  sufficiently  pretty  to 
take  a  place  in  collections  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  of 
hybrid  origin,  the  seed  parent  being  C.  vestita  polli¬ 
nated  with  C.  Regnieri,  a  Cochin  China  species  of 
similar  habit  to  tho  former,  which  comes  from  Burmah. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  pure  white, 
and  all  directed  backward  away  from  the  lip.  The 
latter  organ  is  three-lobed,  deep  rose  in  colour,  with  an 
intensely  red  blotch  in  the  throat.  A  plant  was 
recently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son9,  of 
Chelsea. 

Brassia  antherotes. 

The  flowers  of  this  tropical  American  species  are  6  ins. 
or  7  ins.  in  diameter.  The  segments  are,  however, 
lanceolate,  narrow,  and  greatly  elongated  at  the  points. 
The  ground  colour  of  both  sepals  and  petals  is  yellow  ; 
but  the  former  are  blotched  at  the  base  with  brownish 
purple,  while  the  same  colour  at  the  base  of  the  latter 
forms  one  large  blotch.  The  lip  is  also  yellow,  and 
blotched  with  brownish  purple  on  the  lower  third  of  its 
length.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  deep  green.  A 
flowering  plant  was  recently  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
"Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cubic  Feet  of  Air  in  a  Span-roofed  Conservatory. — 
Omega:  As  you  do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  the  data  required, 
we  cannot  answer  your  question,  but  you  can  easily  do  so  for 
yourself.  First  measure  the  portion  between  the  ground  level 
and  a  line  drawn  across  the  home  at  the  height  of  the  sides. 
The  length  multiplied  by  the  width,  and  the  product  multiplied 
by  the  height  will  give  you  the  cubic  feet.  To  lind  the  contents 
of  the  roof,  take  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  ridge  to  the 
line  drawn  across  the  house  for  the  previous  measurement ; 
then  multiply  the  width  of  the  house  by  half  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  height  of  the  roof,  and  the  product  by  the  length.  Add 
the  result  of  the  two  sets  of  measurements  together  to  find  the 
total.  For  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  from  35  ft.  to 
40  ft.  of  4-in.  piping  is  required  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  it 
is  always  economical  to  put  in  a  little  more. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.— L.  IV.  :  There  are  very  few  really 
good  Chrysanthemums  which  under  special  cultivation  grow 
only  to  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  to  name  four  dozen  sorts 
we  should  have  to  exclude  most  of  the  very  best  varieties.  It  is 
almost  entirely  a  question  of  cultivation,  in  which  some  succeed 
more  than  others  in  keeping  t.heir  plants  of  a  reasonable  height. 
If  you  must  have  dwarf  plants,  you  must  adopt  either  the 
cutting-back  system  or  layering,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Glasscock 
( see  p.  32S). 

Names  of  Plants.— A.  It.  L. :  The  plant  is  correctly  named 
Cypripedium  Boxallii.  Totally  distinct  from  C.  insigne  Maulei. 

Scale  on  Pear  Trees.— T.  W. :  The  scale  is  possibly  the  well- 
known  Aspidiotus  ostreoeformis,  commonly  called  the  Pear 
tree  oyster-scale,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  syringing  them  is 
useless  as  a  remedy.  You  must  get  a  stiff  scrubbing-brush,  and 
scrub  them  off  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  wine-glass'ul  of  paraffin  to  every  gallon.  The  solution 
should  be  used  warm.  Gbhurst  Compound  would  do  equally 
well. 

Vine  Dressing. — Omega :  A  paint  made  of  Gisliurst  Compound, 
thickened  with  clay,  will  be  the  safest  for  you. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport.— Manual  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture  for  1891. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E.— Trade 
Price  List  of  Hot- water  Heating  Apparatus,  Fittings,  &c. 

John  Laing  &  Son3,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— Special  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  List. 

Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester.-  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

John  Smellie,  Busby,  near  Glasgow. — Dahlias,  Pansies, 
Carnations,  &c. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme.  —  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  Seed  List. 

B.  S.  'Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — 
Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham.— Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Rooted  Cuttings,  &c. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nursaries,  Nottingham. — 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Tuberous  and  Bulbous  Roots.— Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  Dahlias. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  R.  Shilling,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield.— Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs,  &c. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Jan. 
17  th  was  30  29  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  30  ’5-3  ins. 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  lowest  29  '90  ins.  on 
Friday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
30 '9°,  and  7 '4°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  20  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
was  below  the  average  on  every  day  of  the  week 
except  Tuesday,  the  deficiency  amounting  to  15  0° 
on  Sunday  and  14 ’3°  on  Saturday.  The  general 
direction  of  the  wind  was  northerly,  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  11 ’2  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  2'3  miles  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  16  years.  Rain  or  melted  snow  was 
measured  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0T4  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  5 '4  hours,  against  7 '4 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  19  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  a  steady  sale 
for  Clover  and  Grass  seeds.  Superfine  English  Red 
and  Cowgrass  realise  fancy  prices.  Medium  grades 
neglected.  Alsike  has  advanced  owing  to  short  supplies. 
White  Clover  steady.  Heavy  Perennial  Rye-grasses  are 
dearer.  French  Italian  Rye-grass  steady.  Rape  seed 
firm.  Hemp  seed  scarce,  and  6:7.  per  bushel  dearer. 
Canary  unchanged. 
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GOYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  21st,  1891. 

Vegetables.—  Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  G 
Cucumbers  ....  each  04  OS 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ..  ..per  bunch  0  2  0 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2 
Onions ....  per  bushel  365 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Sea  Kale . per  lb.  2  6 

Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


3  0 


1  4 


Potato’s.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Aram  Lilies,  12  blms  ..40  12  0 


s.d. 


Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  1  0 
—  . 12  bchs.  3  0 


1  0 
2  0 


3  0 
9  0 


Eucharis  ..per dozen  6  0  10  0 

Gardenias  . each  2  0  3  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  10  1 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4 
Lilium,  various,  12 bis.  4  0  12 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0  9 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6 


s  d. 

2  0 

1  6 

15  0 


Pelargoniums, 12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  9 
Narciss,  Paper  white 

(French)  doz.  bchs.iO  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  10 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  4  0  9  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  2  6  15  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.).Parme 

per  bunch  6  6  9  0 
- dark  .  20  30 

—  English . .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  and  WELL  TESTED. 

ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6 d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  Address  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s 
Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow  Crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish 
Onion,  and  Selected  Carrot ;  £  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early 
Turnip,  and  Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  Packet  each  of  Lettuce, 
Marrow,  and  Cucumber,  and  6  Packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  Packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New  large 
Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Leeks,  Cauliflower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip  ;  and  with  every  2s.  6 d. 
Parcel  we  will  send  Two  Grand  Novelties A  6<i.  Packet  of 
Sharpe’s  Queen  Pea  (the  best  Pea  in  cultivation,  large  pods,  well 
filled  with  from  9  to  11  delicious  peas),  and  a  6 d.  Packet  of 
Neale's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Bean  (producing  pods  of 
splendid  form,  10  to  12  inches  long). 

The  above  2  Parcels  contain  5s.  9 d.,  worth  of  the  very  best 
quality  Seeds,  Post  Free,  for  P.O.  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 

GROYES  <&  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PlDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORSET. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

“  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “  Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NXJIiSElRIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

Revue  de  fhorticultuee  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Hortieultura 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  arc  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenieh,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
EUemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 


HARDILY -CROWN 

TRUE  TO  NAME: 

LARGEST  STOCK 
IN  THE  KINGDOM, 
Including  all 
the  most  Popular  and 
Profitable 

Kinds  in  Cultivation. 

Descriptive  Priced  List  Free  on  application. 

DlCKSONSaJs^e., Chester 

(Limited). 


FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

The  superior  excellence  of  my  strain  of  these  over  all 
others  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  has 
uniformly  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
the  large  and  ever  increasing  circle  of  Patrons  to  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  supplying  them  annually. 

The  magnificent  display  of  White  and  Crimson 
Stocks  in  Hyde  Park.  London,  last  Spring  were 
raised  from  Seed  supplied  by  me. 

Mr.  PAGE,  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  K.T.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  says:  “East 
Lothian  Stocks  most  exceptionally  fine  ;  the  admiration  of  his 
Lordship,  and,  in  fact,  of  everyone.”  Mr.  BAILLIE,  Luton  Hoo 
Park,  Beds,  says:  “Stocks  exceptionally  line;  many  spikes 
IS  ins.  long.”  Mr.  YOUNG,  Zoological  Gardens, London,  says: 
“Much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your 
Stocks  in  all  their  colours.”  Mr.  COMFORT,  Knowle  Hall, 
Birmingham,  says:  “Your  Stocks  are  the  finest  I  have  seen.’ 
Mr.  HARKNESS,  Australia,  says:  “Your  Stocks  turned  out 
splendidly  ;  admired  by  all.” 

In  5  distinct  sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet, 
White,  and  Wallflower-leaved  White,  each  sort, 
Is.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  pkt. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (120  pages) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists'  Flowers,  free  on 
application.  _______________ 

JOHN;  foil 

Buccleuch  Nurseries, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

TO  THE 

Late  Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S. 

- <> - 

I]ST  compliance  with,  a  requisition  signed  by 

influential  representatives  of  all  departments  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  December  9th,  1S90,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (President),  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  establish  some  Memorial  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the 'late  Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  and  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect ! _ 

(1)  As  representing  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  —  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  (Secretary) ;  George 
Paul,  Esq.,  and  James  Douglas.  Esq. 

(2)  As  representing  the  Fellows  and  Subscribers— W.  H.  Col¬ 
lingridge,  Esq.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the 
Floral  Committee),  R.  Dean,  Esq.  (Secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society),  and  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters  (Vice-President  of  the  National  Rose  Society), 
the  latter  gentleman  being  nominated  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

On  December  19th,  the  Committee  so  appointed  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  various  suggestions  which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
form  of  the  proposed  Memorial,  and  also  to  take  steps  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  effect.  At  this  Meeting,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  carried  : — 

(1)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Colling  ridge  :  “  That  this  Committee  recommend  that  a 
portrait  of  the  lateMr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD  be  painted, 
and  that,  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fund  sub;cribed  be  invested  in  the  names 
of  Trustees,  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphan  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  HIBBERD.” 

(2)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean  : 
“That  the  portrait  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lindley  Library,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.” 

The  Committee  have  already  received  promises  of  financial 
support,  chiefly  from  those  present  at  the  original  meeting,  to 
the  amount  of  about  £1C0,  in  sums  varying  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £25, 
and  they  now  earnestly  solicit  further  assistance  in  carrying  the 
above  proposals  into  effect. 

The  gentlemen  who  signed  the  original  requisition  to  the 
Council  were:  —  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
President  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society ;  T.  W.  Gikdleston, 
Esq.,  National  Dahlia  Society;  R.  Dean,  Esq.,  Secretary 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Floral  Committee;  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  ;  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Journal 
of  Horticulture ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  ;  W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Garden ;  Sir  John  D. 
T.  Llewelyn,  Bart,  National  Auricula  Society;  Professor  M. 
Foster,  Secretary  Royal  Society  ;  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters, 
Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  any  Member  of  the  Committee, 
or  to  Dr.  Masters  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

MAXWELL  T.  MASTERS, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
WILLIAM  WILKS, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Subscriptions  have 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.,  President  R.H.S. 

Sir  James  Whitehead 
Rev.  W.  Wilks 
George  Paul,  Esq. 

Jas.  Douglas,  Esq. 

J.  O’Brien,  Esq., 

W.  H.  Collingridge,  Esq.  ) 
Leonard  Collingridge,  Esq.  ( 

( Proprietors  of  the 

Gardeners’  Magazine). 
Jas.  Crute,  Esq. 

Philip  Crowley,  Esq. 

Harrison  Weir,  Esq. 

H.  Balderson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Son 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son 


been  promised  by — 

Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters 
C.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain 
George  Gordon,  Esq. 

Charles  Noble,  Esq. 

Harry  J.  Pearson,  Esq. 

C.  F.  Hore,  Esq. 

W.  Marshall,  Esq. 

D.  T.  Fish,  Esq. 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
Dr.  R.  Hogg 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
G.  Thomson,  Esq. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

J.  Wright,  Esq. 

L.  Barron,  Esq. 

H.  Herbst,  Esq. 
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CELEBRATED 


NEW  MELON,  “PRESIDENT.” 


An  exceedingly  valuable  novelty 
being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Ilendre  Seedling. 
The  fruit,  which  is  oval  in  shape  and 
large  in  size,  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  handsomely  netted.  The 
flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  very  deep, 
and  the  flavour  exceedingly  rich  and 
luscious.  The  plant  grows  vigorously, 
and  sets  its  fruit  freely. 

3s.  6d.  pen  packet,  post  free. 

“  PROMOTION.” 

From  our  collection  of  Kinver-raised 
Peas  not  yet  in  commerce,  we  have 
decided  upon  this  second  early  variety 
for  introduction  this  season,  feeling 
assured  that  its  convenient  height  and 
good  cropping  qualities  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  by  amateurs  and 
market  gardeners.  Of  robust  habit, 
H  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  heavily  laden 
with  fair-sized  pods,  containing  about 
7  large  Peas  of  the  choicest  quality. 

5s.  per  Pint,  post  free. 


NEW  POTATO, “COMPETITOR” 


Tills  new  Potato  is  a  seedling  from 
the  White  Elephant,  to  which  it  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  rather  later 
and  stronger  in  habit  of  growth.  It 
is  a  prodigious  cropper  and  a  first- 
rate  keeper.  The  flesh  is  white,  very 
firm,  and  floury  when  cooked,  and  in 
quality  all  that  can  be  desired. 

7  lbs.  for  3s.  6d. ;  14  lbs.  for  Cs. 


See  'WEBBS’  SPRS2T&  CATALOGUE  ./or  1891. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  five  coloured  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings,  Post  Free,  Is.,  which  may  be  deducted  off 
subsequent  Orders. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Appointments, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application.  _ 

fggSfiB ilM  SE-E-BS. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 

nowsH 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  he  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  HEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 

THOMAS^.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  'paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

12  NEW  JAPANESE  EARLY-FLOWERING  Varieties, 
the  Finest  Set  ever  Offered,  1  cutting  each,  6s. ; 
2  each,  10s. 

Ask  for  quotation  of  any  variety  wanted.  CATALOGUE  free. 

H.  J.  JONES, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham. 

Three  SILVER  MEDALS  Awarded  during  the  past  Season. 

SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  PROCURABLE, 


LISTS  Free  on  Application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


VEITOH’S 

TWO  MEW  CARROTS 

MATCHLESS  &  MODEL 

The  best  for  Exhibition,  Table 
Use ,  and  Fro  fit. 


VEITOH’S  MATCHLESS 

SCARLET  CARROT. 

A  splendid  strain  of  the  Intermediate  type,  hut  heavier 
cropping,  earlier,  and  far  superior  in  quality  and  shape  to 
the  old  variety.  The  roots  are  of  medium  size,  symmetrical 
form,  and  handsome  appearance,  with  skin  of  a  glowing 
scarlet  colour.  ■  Pel.  Ounce,  1., 


VEiTGH’S  SCARLET 

MODEL  OARROT. 

The  finest  and  most  perfect  type  of  the  Stump-rooted  class. 
It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  remarkably  early,  regular,  and 
symmetrical  in  shape,  and  ol  a  bright  glossy  scarlet  colour. 
Splendid  quality.  ?er  0uncSj  ls.  3d. 

“  I  have  taken  First  Prize  with  your  Model  Carrot  hath  at  our 
Society’s  Exhibition  and  at  Exeter  in  strong  competition.  I  have 
invariably  won  with  Carrots  for  the  last  eighteen,  years,  but  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Model,  both  for  shape,  quality, 
colour,  and  table,  is  the  best  I  have  ever  grown." — The  Rev. 
A.  H.  Cruwys,  The  Rectory,  Cruwys  Mcrehard,  Tivertcn, 
Devon.  Oct.  27ttr,  1S90. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Novelties ,  sec  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1891,  for¬ 
warded  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  I  I’holesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and. 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  he  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “  packet  ”  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 

MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 
WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham , 


ALL  SEEDS  GUARANTEED. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM:  THE  Q)  QFST 

SEED  GROWER  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

and  SAVE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFITS. 


Send  for  GARDEN  SEED  CATALOGUE,  gratis 
and  post  free. 

ALL  SEEDS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

JOHN  R.  KING, 

Tile  Prince  of  Wales’s  Seedsman, 

GOGGESHSLL,  ESSEX. 

Established  08  Years. 

CANNELL  &  SONS’ 

COLLECTIONS  OF  PERFECT  SEEDS. 

Growing  our  own  seeds  in  the 

most  favoured  spot,  and  sending  them  direct  from  the 
fields  in  which  they  are  grown,  enables  us  to  supply  and  give 
great  advantages  to  our  customers,  both  in  quantity,  quality 
and  best  varieties,  such  as  will  yield  an  abundance  all  the  year. 
We  are  certain  of  their  being  new  and  true,  as  we  sell  out  every 
year  (no  comparison  with  foreign  or  those  grown  in  northern 
counties).  Coming  off  a  totally  different  soil,  they  will  give  an 
immense  crop.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  Vs.  6d.,  10s.  64., 
21s  ,  42s.,  03s.,  &  105s.  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s..  7s.  Gd. ,  10s.  07.,  (c  21s.  Each  carriage  paid  to  any  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Catalogue,  with  invaluable  information,  post 


free. 


CAN  NELL’S  SEEDS 

^PERFECT  ONLY  ~  DIRECT  FRO^t^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF 

SELECT 

GARDEN 

SEEDS 

SELECT 

FLOWER 

SEEDS 

SELECT 

SEED 

POTATOS 

SELECT  FARM  SEEDS. 


SHARPE’S 


SEEDS 


STANDARD 


CHARLES  SHARPS  &  Co., 

Seed  Merchants, 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Feb.  2nd.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  4th. — Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms  ;  Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  Feb  Gth.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7th.— Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Sc.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms 

For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  350. 


<s  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31st,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

VSThe  Planting  Season. — We  have  at  length 
^  a  thaw  which  seems  to  he  of  an  enduring 
nature,  and,  in  consequence,  work  has  already 
become  abundant.  Chief  amongst  busy  people 
now  are  our  nurserymen,  for  their  offices  had 
as  it  were  become  stuffed  with  orders  during 
the  long  spell  of  hard  weather,  and  which  they 
were  pining  to  execute.  Rarely  in  our  time 
has  the  nursery  trade  suffered  so  severe  a 
check  as  was  recently  its  misfortune  to  endure, 
and  as  a  consequence  planting  was  delayed 
beyond  all  precedent.  The  thaw  has  liberated 
labour  and  the  soil  in  unison,  and  now  lifting 
and  planting,  the  execution  of  orders,  and  the 
performance  of  needful  work  is  proceeding  apace. 
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To  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  planting  after  midwinter,  we  can  say  that  one 
of  the  products  of  severe  weather  has  been  to 
keep  all  trees  and  shrubs  singularly  backward, 
so  that  the  planting  process  may  go  on  now 
with  the  most  assured  safety,  and  for  an 
unusually  late  period.  AYe  should  not 
hesitate  to  plant  anything,  provided  the 
weather  keeps  open  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  of  well-prepared  evergreens  up  to  the  end 
of  April.  Really,  those  who  proposed  planting 
in  December  and  were  prevented  by  the 
weather  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  their  trees  and  shrubs  were  safe  in  the 
nurseries,  where  their  established  roots  would 
keep  them  safe  from  harm,  and  now  will  be 
able  to  plant  in  their  own  gardens  at  a  season 
when  nature  will  force  early  root  action,  and 
root  and  top  growth  will  be  in  unison. 

There  is,  after  all,  little  gained  by  very  early 
winter  planting,  for  root  growth  is  but  of  the 
most  trifling  kind  until  leaves  are  put  forth  in 
the  spring  Purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
therefore,  may  find  that  late  planting  this 
season  will  be  their  gain  rather  than  loss. 
Still,  the  sooner  the  work  is  proceeded  with 
now  the  better  for  all  concerned,  whether  it  be 
nurseryman  or  gardener. 

Thirds  and  Puds. — TYe  have  heard  from  time 
<=  to  time  very  severe  denunciations  of  the 
birds  in  relation  to  gardening,  but  specially 
in  connection  with  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
and  bushes.  If  ever  special  excuse  might 
have  been  found  for  the  feathered  tribe,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  have  been  during  the  late 
severe  weather,  when  the  birds,  in  common 
with  human  beings,  suffered  grave  privations, 
and  found  existence  not  only  difficult,  but  in 
myriads  of  cases  impossible.  AVhat  wonder 
would  it  have  been,  therefore,  had  the  poor 
creatures,  rather  than  endure  starvation, 
attacked  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  eaten  the 
buds  wholesale. 

Now,  we  premise  a  request  made  to  readers 
with  the  statement  that  so  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  gone,  little  of  such  damage  has  been 
heard  of  by  us.  That  may  be  due  to  locality 
or  to  other  causes.  AYhat  we  have  to  ask 
of  our  gardening  readers,  therefore,  is  kindly 
to  favour  us,  so  far  as  possible,  very  briefly, 
with  reports  as  to  the  damage  done  to  fruit 
buds — if  any — by  birds  in  their  respective 
localities.  AYhcn  no  information  is  afforded 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  birds  to  report 

A\re  are  very  well  aware  that  some  of  our 
readers  hold  strong  views  as  .to  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  birds,  whilst  others  give  to  the 
birds  the  stoutest  support.  AYe  specially 
desire  that  any  reports  furnished  should  have 
in  them  no  taint  of  bias  one  way  or  another, 
as  our  object  is  to  arrive  at  a  correct  con¬ 
clusion  As  to  whether  the  mischief  done  by 
birds  in  gardens  more  than  counterbalances 
the  good  they  do,  is  a  matter  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  opinion, 
but  remembering  the  great  mortality  amongst 
the  feathered  tribe  which  has  marked  the 
present  winter,  we  may  well  ask  that  if  they 
do  evil  it  might  be  buried  with  them,  whilst 
only  their  goodness  should  be  remembered. 

^hristmas  Roses. — Jt  has  not  been  at  all  a 
favourable  season  for  Helleborus  niger 
outdoors  so  far.  Ordinarily  the  flowers  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  are  not  unfaithful  to  the  name, 
and  come  in  for  the  festive  season  under  out¬ 
door  culture  with  pretty  assured  certainty.  It 
is,  therefore,  all  the  greater  disappointment  to 
those  who  have  no  glass,  other  than  perhaps  a 
few  hand-lights,  to  find  that  anticipations  of 
Christmas  flowers  of  the  purest  white  are 
falsified,  because  the  weather  proves  to  be 
so  unpropitious.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  a 
thoroughly  democratic  plant.  It  will  grow  as 
freely  and  bloom  as  abundantly  in  the  garden 
of  the  cottager  as  in  that  of  the  noble,  and 
net  infrequently  it  is  found  doing  better. 


It  is  very  impatient  of  removal,  and  as  the 
cottager  usually  lets  his  plants  severely  alone, 
simply  protecting  them  during  the  blooming 
period,  he  finds  that  they  thrive  almost  lux¬ 
uriantly,  and  throw  out  annually  grand  heads 
of  bloom.  In  private  gardens  the  letting-alone 
practice  is  too  frequently  disregarded.  Gar¬ 
deners  are  impatient  to  obtain  early  flowers,  and 
lift  the  roots  to  free  them,  then  perhaps  replant 
as  used  or  divide  them,  compelling  a  long  wait- 
before  being  again  productive  of  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  The  lifting  practice  is  all  very  well 
where  there  is  a  big  stock  and  a  good  succession 
of  roots — some  three  or  four  years  established 
— for  lifting.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
some  large  stocks  in  big  pots,  and  to  keep 
them  on  from  year  to  year,  giving  them  yearly 
a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  well-decayed 
manure.  These  being  moveable,  without  ren¬ 
dering  the  dislocation  of  roots  needful,  are 
most  useful,  and  will  produce  good  quantities 
of  flower. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  plants 
have  every  encouragement  to  produce  fine 
robust  leafage  during  the  summer,  as  upon 
its  production  depends  the  nature  of  the 
winter  bloom ;  the  finer  the  better,  because 
the  largest  blooms  are  invariably  the  purest 
coloured.  Those  whose  stock  remains  in  the 
ground  untouched,  except  having  a  hand- 
light  protection  in  the  winter,  will  find  that 
a  liberal  mulching  of  old  manure  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful. 

he  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 
Our  early  publication  prevents  us  from 
giving  the  results  of  the  annual  meeting  held 
on  Thursday  evening.  So  numerous  are  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  so  great  is  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  and,  therefore,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  National  Society, 
that  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
are  looked  for  with  exceeding  interest.  The 
matter  of  chief  importance  at  the  meeting  will 
naturally  be  the  election  of  a  secretary.  It  is 
well  known  that  our  esteemed  contributor,  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  has  but  temporarily  held  the  post  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Holmes  ;  and  the  immediate 
election  will  be  of  an  official  who  will  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  not  only  for  the  coming  year 
but  probably  for  many  years  to  come. 

AAre  have  no  desire  to  indicate  what  course 
should  be  taken  by  the  members,  or  who  should 
be  their  selection  for  the  office.  What  we  desire 
is  that  the  very  best  man  obtainable  should  be 
elected.  In  a  society  like  the  “  National  ’ 
almost  the  entire  conduct  of  the  business  rests 
with  the  secretary,  and  upon  the  way  in 
,  which  his  various  duties  are  performed  rests 
very  much  the  success  or  failure  ot  the 
society.  AAre  wish  to  see  elected  some  one 
who  will  make  his  own  interests  subservient 
to  those  of  the  society  ;  one  who  has  a  good 
and  recognised  position  in  the  horticultural 
world,  and  therefore  commands  respect  and 
esteem  ;  a  man  of  good  business  qualifications, 
courteous  in  demeanour,  accessible  to  all 
members,  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  society  popular  and  prosperous. 

It  has  been  difficult  so  far  to  lift  the 
society  absolutely  above  its  earlier  parochial 
associations,  and  create  amongst  its  supporters 
higher  conceptions  of  what  a  national  body 
really  should  be.  AYe  hope  to  see  the  new 
secretary  working  hard  to  make  the  national 
sentiment  a  potential  principle  animating 
high  and  low,  who  may  be  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  AVith 
much  pleasure  we  announce  the  fact  that  Sir  William 
Henry  Salt,  Bart.,  of  Maplewell,  Loughborough,  has  smt 
a  donation  of  £50  to  the  treasurer  of  this  institution. 

The  Presentation  to  Mr.  Veitcli. — AVe  understand 
that  after  paying  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
late  presentation  to  Mr.  Areitch  there  was  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £3,  which  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The  com¬ 
mittee  of  management  of  this  association  have  appointed 
Mr.  George  AVorrell,  clerk  to  Mr.  Chas.  Butcher, 
solicitor,  25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  as  secretary  in  succession 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodchild. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  February  9th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  when  Mr.  James  H. 
Areitch  will  preside. 

The  B.  S.  Williams  Memorial. — AATe  understand  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  AVednesday 
afternoon,  it  was  resolved  to  contribute  £250  to  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  so  that  two  orphans  can  be 
placed  on  the  fund  at  once,  the  nomination  to  rest 
with  Mr.  Henry  AVilliams.  The  balance  of  the  sum 
collected  will  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  B.  S. 
AVilliams  Memorial  Frizes,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  appeal  originally  issued.  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  H. 
AATlliaras,  and  Air.  J.  A.  Laing  were  appointed  trustees 
to  carry  out  the  latter  arrangement. 

Chiswick  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  A'estry 
Hall,  Turnham  Green,  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst., 
when  a  report  was  read  showing  that  both  the  shows  held 
during  the  year  had  been  a  success  financially  and 
otherwise.  The  election  of  officers  and  committee  for 
the  present  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  dates 
of  the  next  two  shows  fixed  ;  the  summer  show  will  be 
held  on  July  2nd,  and  the  autumn  show  on  Nov.  5th. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Air.  Thomas  Gray,  late 
general  foreman  at  Coolatten  Park,  co.  AATieklow,  as 
gardener  to  Captain  T.  J.  Smyth,  Baliynegall,  co. 
Aleath.  Air.  AAfilliam  Cole,  foreman  at  Dallam  Towers, 
Alilnthorpe,  as  gardener  to  Edmund  Foster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Alanor,  AATindsor.  Air.  R.  CavilJe,  for  twelve 
years  gardener  at  Pamflete,  Ivy-bridge,  Devon,  as 
gardener  to  AI.  A\Tiliiams,  Esq.,  Guaton  Hall, 
A'ealmpton. 

Battersea  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A 
meeting  was  held  in  Battersea  on  the  20th  inst.,  when 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  society  be  formed, 
uuder  the  above  title.  A  committee  was  elected,  as 
were  also  the  hon.  treasurer  (Air.  Gray)  and  hon.  secre¬ 
tary.  Although  the  main  object  of  the  society  is  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
among  amateur  growers  in  the  district,  open  classes 
will  be  provided  in  which  professional  gardeners  can 
exhibit.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Renshaw 
Street  Alission  Hall  (near  Heath  Road),  on  Tuesday, 
February  17tli.  All  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
willing  to  lend  their  support  to  the  society,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary,  Air. 
J.  0.  Langrish,  167,  Elsley  Road,  Battersea,  S.AV. 

Mr.  George  Medland.— AVe  understand  that  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  of  this  well-known  worker  for 
so  many  years  in  the  Exeter  Nurseries  having  failed 
to  secure  election  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  though  he 
polled  962  votes,  which  will  probably  secure  his  election 
next  year,  a  few  friends  have  opened  a  subscription 
with  a  view  to  making  up  for  him  the  equivalent  of 
this  year’s  pension.  The  good  old  man  will  be  eighty- 
three  years  of  age  next  month.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  like  to  contribute  their  mites,  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Dr.  AVoodman,  23,  Greville  Road,  Alaida 
Yale,  AV. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Air.  AAA  Searing,  and  the  vice-chair  by 
Air.  J.  Smith.  Air.  E.  Hughes,  Edenliurst  Gardens, 
exhibited  a  magnificent  lot  of  Freesias,  some  of  the 
cymes  carrying  thirteen  flowers  ;  a  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded.  The  initial  business  having  been  got 
through,  Air.  Hughes  read  a  £aper  on  the  culture  of 
Freesias,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  members. 
A  good  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Alessrs.  C.  Denning, 
A.  Hoadley,  G.  Lutter,  AA7.  Searing,  and  other  gardeners 
took  part.  A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Air.  Hughes  for  his  very  practical  paper. 

Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  18,  Reform  Street, 
Dundee,  on  Saturday— Air.  G.  B.  Simpson,  Brought}' 
Ferry,  presiding — it  was  resolved  to  hold  this  year’s 
show  on  Friday,  8tli  Alay,  in  the  City  Assembly  Rooms, 
Dundee,  and  a  local  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition.  Classes  for  herba- 
baceous  Calceolarias  and  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons 
were  added  to  the  schedule,  and  some  special  prizes  for 
Auriculas,  in  addition  to  the  schedule  prizes,  were 
intimated  by  members. 
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Geranium  of  Roses. — Sucli  is  the  name  which  our 
continental  neighbours  give  to  an  essence  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  odoratissimum,  a  species 
introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1724.  From  June  to 
October  it  produces  umbels  of  five  dark  rose-coloured 
flowers.  As  recorded  by  L' Illustration  Horticolc,  it  is 
cultivated  as  an  industrial  plant  in  southern  Europe. 
The  distillation  of  the  leaves  produces  an  essence  of  an 
agreeable  odour  of  Rose,  employed  frequently  to  adul¬ 
terate  attar  of  Roses.  They  also  obtain  a  distilled  water 
from  it,  used  as  a  substitute  for  attar  of  Roses  in  phar¬ 
macy,  as  a  vehicle  for  some  medicaments.  By  their 
penetrating  odour,  the  stems  and  leaves  serve  to  preserve 
furs  against  insects. 

Anthurium  rotundispatlium. — There  is  a  coloured 
plate  of  this  hybrid  in  L’ Illustration  Horticole,  pi. 
119.  It  has  been  obtained  by  hybridising  A.  Andre- 
anuui  with  A.  Lindeni,  and  shows  a  considerable 
transformation  in  the  form  of  the  spathe,  and  its 
apparent  peculiar  insertion  on  the  axis.  The  spathe 
is  considerably  produced  at  the  base,  and  the  auricles 
becoming  united  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  length, 
have  given  the  organ  as  a  whole  an  almost  completely 
orbicular  outline,  the  only  exception  being  a  small 
sinus  at  the  base,  and  a  short,  cuspidate  point  at  the 
apex.  It  is  flat,  not  coarsely  rugose  or  blistered  as  in 
A.  Andreanum,  but  of  the  same  bright  scarlet  colour. 
The  spadix  is  stout,  clear  yellow,  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  the  spathe,  appears  to  spring  from 
the  centre  of  the  latter,  which  measures  4f  ins.  long, 
and  slightly  over  5  ins.  wide.  The  leaves  are  sagittate, 
acuminate,  dark  green,  and  the  blade  is  more  than 
12  ins.  long. 

Hedgehogs  the  Enemies  of  Rats.— So  many  of  our 
country  friends  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  rats  in 
gardens  that  they  may  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  be 
driven  away  by  hedgehogs.  Lord  'Lilford,  writing  to 
the  Zoologist,  says:  “A  friend  residing  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  wrote  to  inform  me  that  her  garden  was  overrun 
by  rats,  and  that  her  gardener  assured  her  that  if  she 
could  procure  and  turn  down  some  hedgehogs  in  the 
said  garden  the  rats  would  disappear.  I  accordingly 
sent  her  two  or  three  of  our  native  hedgehogs,  and  in 
reply  to  my  inquiries  concerning  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  lady  above 
referred  to,  of  which  letter  I  copy  the  last  sentences  : 
-‘As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  hedgehogs  were 
introduced  into  this  garden  in  March  last,  and  remained 
alive  for  six  months.  In  about  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  that  they  were  put  in,  I  had  nothing  eaten  by 
rats,  and,  in  fact,  never  saw  one.  The  garden  is  about 
two  acres  and  a  half  in  extent.  The  hedgehogs  either 
died  or  were  killed  by  the  terriers,  but  certainly  as 
soon  as  the  precious  animals  disappeared,  sure  enough 
the  vermin  appeared  again.’  My  friend  asked  for 
another  consignment  of  hedgehogs,  which  I  hope  to 
despatch  shortly,  on  the  condition  that  at  least  they 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  dogs.” 

Fruit  Culture  in  California.— From  a  note  on  fruit 
production  in  California  by  M.  Charles  Joly,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  tf 
France,  the  following  items  are  culled  :— When  the 
Californian  territory  was  given  up  to  America  in 
1849  there  was  a  considerable  rush  after  the  gold  found 
there  ;  but  since  then  attention  has  been  given  to  corn 
and  fodder.  To-day  fruit  culture  and  vine  culture  engage 
the  most  attention.  The  first  fruits  were  brought  by 
Spanish  missionaries  from  Mexico,  including  a  very 
fruitful  variety,  but  of  poor  quality,  and  named  the 
Mission  Yine.  Since  then  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Europe  have  been  introduced.  According  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  the  20th  of  November  last, 
they  had  sent  to  the  Eastern  States  during  the  previous 
twenty  days,  4,986  tons  of  raisins,  8,943  tons  of  fruit 
in  boxes,  5,800  tons  of  other  fruit,  6,296  tons  of  diied 
fruit,  making  in  all  26,000  tons,  carried  by  2,107 
waggons.  The  exportation  of  fruits  by  the  Pacific  Rail 
Road,  without  counting  local  consumption,  was  raised 
from  1,832,300  lbs.  in  1871,  to  54,000,000  lbs.  in  18S8  ; 
in  1S72  they  sent  out  182,000  boxes  of  preserved  fruit, 
and  more  than  56,000,000  in  1887.  The  production  of 
Raisins  rose  from  6,000  cases  in  1873,  to  945,000  cases 
in  1888.  The  production  of  wine  was  1,000,000 
hectolitres  (a  hectolitre  is  a  little  over  22  gallons)  in 
1877,  but  4,500,000  hectolitres  in  1883.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  area  covered  by  vineyards  is  close  upon 
100,000  acres.  They  build  houses  for  the  rearing  of 
Vedalia  cardinalis,  a  parasitic  insect  which  preys  upon 
the  Cottony  Cushion  Scale  (Icerya  Purchasi),  that 
infests  the  vineyards. 


GREEN  AND  PURPLE  KALES. 

As  the  almost  Arctic  winter  we  have  experienced  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  weeks  has  wrought  such  havoc  amongst 
the  green  crops  of  the  garden,  making  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  greens  for  the  table,  we 
think  it  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  see  specimens  of 
our  Exquisite  Green  and  Exquisite  Purple  Arctic  Kales. 
The  specimens  we  send  you  to-day  were  planted  at  the 
usual  time  in  an  exposed  part  of  our  trial  grounds 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  although  other 
sorts  growing  alongside  are  practically  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  these,  as  you  will  see,  have  not  suffered  in  the 
least.  Large  beds  of  both  these  varieties  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  time  in  our  trial  grounds  by  travellers 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  plants  generally 
grow  from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  high,  and  are  as  valuable 
for  winter  bedding  as  for  the  table. — Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  [The  green  and  -purple  varieties  sent  were 
both  excellent  of  their  kind,  being  dwarf,  finely  curled 
and  in  fresh,  healthy  condition.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  such  a  winter  as  this,  and  indeed  in  any 
winter,  to  have  a  breadth  cf  such  Borecoles  to  fall  back 
upon,  when  nearly  everything  else  of  the  Cabbage  tribe 
has  been  destroyed  by  frost.  These  hardy  Borecoles 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  substitutes  for 
something  better,  because  they  are  in  themselves 
excellent  and  wholesome  food,  not  half  so  largely  used 
in  the  southern  part  of  Britain  as  they  are  in  the  north, 
and  certainly  not  so  largely  planted  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  in  summer,  the 
older  leaves  in  winter  after  they  have  been  mellowed 


by  frost,  and  the  young  sprouts  again  in  spring  are  all 
delicate  eating  ;  and  it  can  only  be  the  milder  winters 
of  England  generally  that  can  be  held  accountable  for 
the  disuse  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  purple 
variety  sent  us  is  a  good  dwarf  strain  of  the  Braunkohl 
(Brown  Kale)  of  the  Germans,  who  use  them  very 
extensively  both  because  they  are  very  good  eating  and 
extremely  hardy,  and  therefore  suitable  for  their 
comparatively  cold  country.  They  pour  over  them  a 
rich  sauce,  and  mixing  them  with  ground  Chestnuts, 
stew  the  whole  together. — En.] 

- — — 

THE  CHIMNEY  BELL-FLOWER. 

The  utility  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  for  conservatory 
work  in  summer  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nised,  especially  where  large  cool  conservatories  have 
to  be  filled.  Amateurs  and  those  who  have  no  great 
command  of  fire-heat  in  their  houses  might  also  grow 
the  plant  to  their  advantage.  The  pots  containing 
them  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  without  any  fire- 
heat,  as  the  plant  itself  is  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  till  it  attains  a  sufficiently  large  size  for 
flowering.  Those  who  have  them  in  the  open  ground 
might  lift  and  pot  them  up  now,  so  as  to  give  the  roots 
sufficient  time  to  recruit  themselves  before  the  flower- 
stems  are  thrown  up.  By  growing  them  continuously 
in  pots  the  roots  do  not  get  so  inconveniently  large  as 
when  grown  in  the  open  air.  When  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  the  large  roots  necessitate  correspondingly 
large  pots  ;  but  some  advantage  might  accrue  from  the 
use  of  large  pots,  by  inducing  the  production  of  several 
flower-stems  as  shown  in  accompanying  illustration. 
In  small  pots,  usually  only  one  stem  is  produced  ;  but 
this  may  vary  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  or  more,  according  to 
the  habit  of  the  individual,  and  the  treatment  given  it. 
While  growth  is  being  made,  or  the  flower-stems  are 
being  thrown  up,  the  plants  should  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.  ALPHEUS  HARDY. 

I  SEND  by  same  mail,  photographs  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Ivory  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  The  first-named 
makes  a  lovely  picture.  It  is  not  more  than  1  ft.  high 
from  the  pot,  and  has  no  stakes.  It  is  my  ideal  !  The 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  photograph  does  not  come  out  so 
well,  and  that  the  plant  is  much  staked  is  painfully 
visible,  but  unavoidable,  as  “she  will  not  hold  up  her 
head.”  Then,  again,  you  will  observe  that  the  foliage 
comes  down  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  which  is  a  12-in., 
but  the  artist  has  brought  it  out  black,  thinking  pro¬ 
bably  the  flowers  only  were  required. 

I  grew  the  specimen  plant  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
continually  indoors.  It  is  more  vigorous  than  any 
plant  I  grow.  The  old  plant  is  now  a  mass  of  live 
roots,  which  are  running  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  pot,  with  scores  of  cuttings,  many  of  them  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  which  is  considerable,  if  you 
make  a  comparison.  My  plants  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  grown  out-of-doors,  were  not  worth  taking  in, 
nor  were  any  one  else’s,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  this  was 
the  first  specimen  plant  of  this  variety  ever  exhibited 
in  this  country.  There  will  be  many  varieties  of  this 
type  io  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get  some  of 
more  compact  growth.  We  may  get  them  to  produce 
pink,  yellow,  and  bronze  flowers,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  shall  get  any  to  excel  this  in  purity  of 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  form.  Though  probably  not 
to  others,  yet  it  is  to  me  just  as  charming  when  age 
tinges  it  with  pink. 

With  regard  to  cultivation,  many  of  my  friends 
have  supposed  that  special  attention  was  paid  to  this 
plant,  and  have  asked  the  secret.  I  answer,  There  is 
no  secret  !  Ordinary  attention,  epitomised  in  heavy 
loam,  good  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  not  too  frequent 
stimulants,  and  regular  stopping,  not  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  but  when  the  roots  have  developed  enough  to 
need  it.  —  T.  D.  Hatfield,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Jan.  14 th. 
- — - 

GLOIRE  DE  DIJON  ROSE. 

Mu.  George  Paul  contributes  to  The  Rose  Annual 
for  the  present  year  a  very  interesting  paper  under  the 
above  heading ;  and  it  has  an  historical  as  well  as  a 
cultural  interest.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  popular 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  was  sent  out  by  Jacotot,  of  Dijon, 
in  1853.  It  was  not  until  1861  that  it  was  marked  as 
a  climber,  and  in  1863  it  was  first  recommmended  as 
a  good  Rose  for  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns.  That  it  was  the  first  of  a  new  and  valuable 
race  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  from  its  advent  it  is  probably  more  popular  than 
ever.  As  an  autumnal  Rose  it  has  few  equals. 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  first  break  from  Gloire  de 
Dijon  occurred  in  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  1868 
came  the  first  of  the  Lyons  seedlings,  viz.,  Monplaiser, 
but  it  proved  practically  useless ;  and  it  was  in  1869, 
sixteen  years  after  the  first  type  had  been  distributed, 
that  M.  Levet  pure  announced  Belle  Lyonnaise,  the 
first  of  a  “fine  Series  of  Dijon  Tea  Roses,  which,  if 
he  even  had  not  raised,  Paul  Neyron  would  have  given 
him  a  name  in  Rose  annals.”  Madame  Levet,  a  com¬ 
panion  Rose,  proved  too  much  like  the  type  ;  but 
Madame  Berard,  sent  out  in  1870,  is,  as  Mr.  Paul 
observes,  “every  year  becoming  more  liked  and  more 
popular,  as  also  is  Madame  Trifle,  which  appeared  in 
1871.”  “  These  seedlings  of  Dijon  Teas  were  obtained 

from  some  semi-double  forms  which  M.  Levet  showed 
me  as  his  '  porte-graines,’  he  very  wisely  trusting  to 
nature  to  revert  to  more  double  forms,  though  the 
seed  was  saved  from  semi-double  kinds.” 

In  1878,  M.  Levet  announced  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
as  a  crimson  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  Mr.  Paul  admits  that, 
though  a  great  gain,  it  is  not  a  Dijon  Rose.  In  18/9 
came  the  first  orange-coloured  Rose,  in  Barthelemey 
Levet.  In  1881,  Swartz,  with  Reine  Maria  Pia,  and 
Gonod  with  Beaute  de  l’Europe,  joined  Levet  in  the 
distribution  of  Dijon  Tea  Roses  ;  but  Levet,  iu  his 
beautiful  autumnal,  but  in  summer  shy-flowering  kind, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  still  kept  to  the  front.  In 
1886,  Bonnaire  gave  us  a  rare  gem  in  Madame  Chauvry  ; 
a  glorious  buff-yellow  ;  in  1887,  M.  Bernaix,  in  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Metral  ;  and  in  1S88,  M.  Pernet,with  Mons. 
Desir  ;  and  Bernaix  with  Bunnert  Fridolin,  really  gave 
us  reds  in  the  race,  rendering  needless  the  dull,  mildew 
subject,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  sent  out  in  1860.  One 
of  the  be3t  of  the  series,  a  little  too  like  the  type,  but 
freer  in  its  flowering  habit,  is  Bouquet  d’Or.  Mr.  Paul 
remat ks  that  there  are  some  intermediate  shades  of 
colmr,  and  in  the  new  German  novelties  we  have  Roses 
of  more  beautiful  shapes,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  select 
the  best  twelve,  which  will  servo  all  the  purposes  for 
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■which  these  Eoses  are  required  : — Gloire  de  Dijon, 
the  type  ;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  lemon ;  Bouquet  d’Or, 
salmon-yellow  ;  Bunnert  Fridolin,  rose,  with  a  white 
base  ;  Madame  Berard,  shaded  salmon  ;  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  chamois-yellow  ;  Madame  Trifle,  deep 
lemon  ;  Madame  Chauvray,  orange  and  pink  ;  Mons. 
Desir,  violet-red  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Metral,  bright 
cherry-red  ;  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  Lacharme’s  last 
Rose,  if  left  to  ramble  unpruned  on  a  south  .wall, 
superb  ;  and  Madame  Soupert,  a  light  Madame  Berard. 
Then  Mr.  Paul  dwells  on  the  uses  of  the  Dijon 
Roses.  “  They  are  amongst  our  best  climbing  Roses. 
The  evergreen  foliage,  the  freely  given  flowers,  the 
varied  colours,  their  perfect  hardiness  (barring  Belle 
Lyonnaise)  make  them  excellent  wall  coverers.  They 
are  hardly  so  successful  as  pillar  Roses,  as  if  cut  close 
in  they  do  not  flower,  and  if  left  long  the  plants  become 
sticky,  and  a  sticky  Pillar  Rose  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Still,  if  the  pillar  to  which  the  Rose  is  attached  lasts  long 
enough,  the  Dijon  Teas  suckering  up  make  fine  pyramidal 
masses.  Then,  as  pegged  down  Roses,  Dijon  Teas 
make  uniform  beds  ;  they  bloom  all  along  the  ripened 
shoots.  For  wired  walls — that  is,  a  small  cross-bar 
fixed  on  upright  posts,  with  wires  stretched  at  each  end 
of  the  bar,  and  the  Roses  trained  over  them — they  form 
excellent  breakwinds  in  rosaries  and  in  gardens. 
Bouquet  d’Or  is  par  excellence  the  wire  wall  Rose.  It 
gives  so  many  flowers  for  each  and  every  shoot  as  to 
be  virtually  a  wall  of  flowers  in  the  blooming  season.” 
—E.  D. 

- - — — - 

PLANTS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

"Would  some  of  your  readers  kindly  advise  me  how  to 
treat  the  following  plants  to  have  them  in  flower  for 
exhibition  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  this 
year,  viz.,  Stephanotis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and 
Lapageria  rosea.  I  have  strong  young  plants  now 
resting,  with  shoots  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft. — Exhibitor. 

I  take  it  that  the  plants  are  what  may  be  termed 
young  specimens  with  plenty  of  vigour  in  them 
to  make  blooming  plants  at  the  time  required,  and 
those  required  to  be  grown  in  stove  heat  to  have  the 
usual  treatment  accorded  to  stove  plants  in  general. 
The  Stephanotis  should  still  be  rested  and  kept  dry  at 
the  root,  giving  it  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  or  when  the  temperature  is  increased,  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed  into  a  cooler  house  for 
awhile,  say  a  vinery  just  moving,  or  a  Peach  house 
started,  anywhere  in  fact  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  50°.  From  ten  to  twelve  weeks  is 
needc-d  from  the  time  of  starting  into  growth  to  flower 
the  Stephanotis.  When  introduced  into  heat  do  not 
water  too  freely  at  first,  but  when  well  started  give 
more,  and  syringe  freely.  Run  each  shoot  up  a  string 
towards  the  glass,  never  tie  down  until  just  before  the 
show,  or  the  trusses  may  turn  yellow  and  the  points  of 
the  shoots  go  blind.  If  during  the  last  week  or  two 
before  the  show  it  is  found  too  forward,  remove  to  a 
cooler  house,  or  ventilate  more  freely. 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum  may  be  treated  in  two 
ways  :  if  a  very  vigorous  plant  with  plenty  of  wood  in 
it,  this  too  may  be  kept  cool  like  the  Stephanotis, 
and  allowed  about  the  same  time,  and  the  same 
treatment.  If  not  over  large,  I  would  advise  it  to  be 
started  soon,  and  be  encouraged  to  make  a  good  growth, 
pinching  out  all  blooming  shoots  and  aiming  at  wood 
growth.  The  plant  should  then  be  dried  off  and  rested 
for  a  few  weeks,  then  re-introduced  into  heat  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Stephanotis.  If  potting  is  needful  in 
the  latter  case  do  it  at  once. 

Allamanda  Hendersoni  may  be  started  into  growth 
by  the  end  of  this  month,  being  at  the  same  time 
potted  into  its  blooming  pot.  Aim  at  securing  a  good 
strong  growth  of  a  moderate  number  of  shoots  rather 
than  a  larger  quantity- of  weakly  wood.  Grow  on 
without  stopping  till  twelve  weeks  before  the  show 
day,  then  stop  all  the  shoots  at  once,  taking  off  the 
tops  as  far  back  as  the  last  joint  of  fully-developed 
leaves.  In  this  way  an  even  break  is  made,  which 
later  on  sets  for  flower  in  a  uniform  manner.  Do  not 
tie  down  in  this  case  either  much  before  the  show,  or 
the  points  will  go  blind.  Expose  fully  to  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  possible  throughout  the  course,  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  when  the  points  are  all  set  for  flower  for 
certain. 

Dipladenia  amabilis  should  be  grown  along  as 
strongly  as  possible.  Pot  soon  if  it  is  needed,  and  as 
firmly  as  in  the  case  of  a  hard-wooded  Heath.  Water 
cautiously  throughout,  as  too  much  moisture  will  either 
rot  the  tubers  or  tend  to  a  woody  growth.  Train  near 
the  glass,  and  do  not  stop  at  all.  If  any  spikes  show 


before  May,  pinch  them  out,  but  after  that  let  them 
come  away.  If  in  flower  a  few  weeks  before  time  no 
harm  will  be  done,  as  it  is  such  a  continuous  bloomer. 
A  slight  shade  whilst  in  flower  is  beneficial. 

Lapageria  rosea  will  flower  naturally  at  the  time  of 
year  named.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  it  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  This  too  should  be  trained 
near  the  glass  till  near  upon  the  time  it  is  wanted. 
The  flowers  can  then  be  arranged  just  about  where  they 
are  wanted.  When  it  shows  for  flower,'  and  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  enough  bloom  showing,  then  the  points 
may  be  pinched  out  to  hasten  the  flower  if  in  any 
way  late. — Grapho. 

- - 

POPULAR  SPECIES  OF  PELAR¬ 

GONIUM. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Pelargonium  have  been 
introduced  from  the  Cape  from  time  to  time,  and 
cultivated  in  British  gardens.  Something  like  163 
species  are  described  in  Harvey  and  Sonder’s  Flora 
Capcnsis,  and  a  vastly  greater  number  have  been 
produced  in  gardens  by  artificial  hybridisation,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
varieties  produced  by  cross-breeding.  Of  the  species 
themselves,  comparatively  few  are  now  cultivated  outside 
of  botanical  collections,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  over  them  a  few  years  ago,  as  well  as 
in  much  earlier  times.  The  bulk  of  the  hybrids  which 
have  been  raised  have  no  doubt  perished,  leaving  only 
their  names  and  sometimes  their  descriptions  in  such 
Works  as  Sweet’s  Gcraniacece  (a  monument  of  botanical 
folly,  and  a  work  running  to  live  volumes,  containing 
500  coloured  figures)  and  Do  Candolle’s  Prodomus, 
Vol.  i.  As  fashion  changes  and  better  garden  kinds 
are  produced,  so  the  artificial  products  of  man’s  raising 
disappear,  and  with  them  their  “  names  ignoble,  born 
to  be  forgot.” 

The  modern  representatives,  the  improved  garden 
forms,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  all  belong  to 
comparatively  a  few  species.  The  zonal  Pelargoniums 
have  been  produced,  and  brought  to  their  present  high 
state  of  development  chiefly  by  the  hybridisation  of  P. 
zonale  (the  Horseshoe  Geranium)  and  P.  inquinans  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  by  the  inter-crossing  of  the 
forms  so  obtained  for  many  successive  generations.  P. 
zonale  derives  its  trivial  name  from  the  characteristic 
browm  zone  encircling  the  upper  surface  of  its  leaves, 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  highly  developed  state  in  some 
of  its  forms.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  zone  on  the 
leaves  of  P.  inquinans,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
popular  modern  forms  in  this  class  or  section  show  no 
tracing  of  the  horseshoe  mark  on  the  leaves,  which  are 
entirely  green.  The  golden  and  silver  tricolor  varieties, 
as  well  as  the  golden  bronze,  silver  variegated  and 
yellow-leaved  races,  also  belong  to  the  type  of  which  P. 
zonale  and  P.  inquinans  were  chiefly  the  parents.  The 
former  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1710,  while 
the  latter,  which  is  considered  the  parent  of  most  of  the 
scarlet  varieties,  has  been  cultivated  since  1714.  The 
petals  of  the  wild  P.  zonale  are  narrowly-cuneate  or 
spathulate,  and  vary  from  crimson  and  scarlet  to  pure 
white.  The  petals  of  the  wild  P.  inquinans  are  shorter 
and  broader,  and  vary  as  extensively  irr  colour  as  those 
of  its  congener. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  or  as  they  were 
originally  called,  Geraniums,  were  for  a  long  time 
solely  derived  from  P.  peltatum,  which  is  very  variable 
even  in  a  wild  state  ;  but  latterly  some  very  fine  garden 
plants  have  been  raised  by  the  hybridising  of  the 
existing  garden  forms  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
zonal  type.  A  species  named  P.  lateripss,  and  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  1807,  may  have 
been  concerned  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  garden 
forms.  Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  it  probably 
came  originally  from  the  Cape,  like  its  congener,  unless 
indeed  it  be  a  garden  production.  P.  peltatum  was 
introduced  in  1701,  and  is  characterised  by  its  long, 
straggling,  angular  steni3,  and  peltate,  angular  or  lobed 
leaves,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Ivy.  Some  of  the 
improvements  effected  consist  in  the  doubliug  of  the 
flowers,  the  broadening  of  the  petals,  the  dwarfing  of 
the  stems,  and  in  the  leaves,  which  are  sometimes 
entirely  green,  and  in  other  sorts  marked  with  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  and  dark  zone  as  in  P.  zonale. 

The  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  derive 
their  parentage  chiefly  from  P.  cucullatum,  P.  angu- 
losum,  P.  semitrilobum,  and  P.  grandiflorum.  The 
first  named  was  introduced  in  1690,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  now  popular 
forms,  and  gave  rise  to  the  double  varieties.  P.  angu- 
losum,  introduced  in  1724,  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and 
distinguished  chiefly  by  its  sharply  angular  and  rigid 


leaves,  while  those  of  P.  cucullatum  are  reniform  and 
cupped  or  cucallate.  P.  grandiflorum  was  introduced 
to  cultivation  in  1794.  The  varieties  popularly  known 
under  the  above  title  are  undoubtedly  the  showiest  of 
ail  the  flowering  Pelargoniums,  but  as  they  require 
more  special  culture,  continued  attention,  and  last  but 
a  comparatively  short  time  in  bloom,  they  are  not  so 
universally  cultivated  as  the  zonal  types. 

A  number  of  species  not  included  in  the  above  are 
more  or  less  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day  for  the  sake  of  the  strong  and  agreeable 
odour  of  the  leaves.  P.  denticulatum  and  P.  Radula 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  finely  divided,  odorous 
leaves,  which  are  used  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers. 
Their  popularity  has  recently  been  revived  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  twenty  years  ago  cr  more  they  were  very 
common  in  the  windows  of  cottagers,  who  grew  them 
for  their  sweet-smelling  properties,  which  they  could 
enjoy  when  they  failed  to  flower  the  scarlet  kinds  with 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  which  would  induce  them 
to  cultivate  flowering  sorts  by  preference.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  P.  tomentosum,  with  its  five  to 
seven-lobed,  densely  and  softly  tomentose,  woolly  and 
hoary  leaves,  which  are  very  agreeably  scented, 
resembling  Peppermint. 

Other  species  of  some  fame  are  P.  capitatum  and 
P.  odoratissimum,  which  may  be  considered  of  some 
importance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  aloDg  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Essence 
of  Geranium.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  leaves,  and  is  more  or  less  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  Otto  of  Roses.  P.  capitatum  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  since  1790,  although  not  very  extensively, 
and  P.  odoratissimum  since  1724.  The  leaves  of  both 
are  strongly  and  agreeably  aromatic. 

TWO  LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

The  season  during  which  the  “Golden  Flower”  may 
be  had  in  bloom  is  a  long  one,  but  most  growers  will 
admit  that  it  is  now  late.  Two  varieties  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead,  and 
which  seem  admirably  adapted  for  prolonging  the 
season. 

The  varieties  in  question  are  Golden  Gem  and 
Sunbeam,  of  which  the  former  is-*the  best.  The  tip  of 
a  shoot  bore  four  open  blooms  of  various  sizes  and  two 
buds.  The  florets  are  broad,  rather  close  set,  and 
ascending  so  as  to  form  a  flat  top,  and  when  in  their 
normal  condition  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  slightly 
paler  on  the  back.  The  younger  blooms  are  more  or 
less  tinted  with  a  bronzy  crimson,  especially  in  the 
centre,  and  which  adds  considerably  to  their  appear¬ 
ance  when  seen  in  mixture.  Sunbeam  is  several 
shades  darker,  almost  a  golden  yellow,  more  or  less 
tinted  with  bronzy  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  florets  ; 
but  the  latter  are  longer,  narrower,  and  thinner  in 
substance,  so  that  the  outer  ones  are  liable  to  drop 
down  or  hang  loosely,  at  least  after  being  cut. 

- ~>X<- - 

GLADIOLUS  FOR  EXHIBITION* 

By  James  Kelway. 

I  haye  grown  the  Gladiolus  in  every  kind  of  soil,  and 
have  used  nearly  every  kind  of  manure.  I  have  planted 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  every  month  from  January 
until  June. 

But  the  first  consideration  in  successfully  cultivating 
this  bulb  is,  without  doubt,  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
for,  however  naturally  good  the  land  may  be,  or  what¬ 
ever  time  the  bulbs  are  planted,  unless  the  soil  is 
brought  into  a  good  tilth  all  will  end  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  I,  at  Langport, 
lack  the  very  soil  which  is  usually  recommended — 
namely,  black  sandy  loam,  such  as  I  well  remember 
seeing  Mr.  Standish  cultivating  his  Gladioli  in  at 
Ascot.  If  the  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  on  clay  it  should  be 
drained  ;  but  if  on  the  chalk  or  gravel  this  is  not 
necessary. 

In  September,  or  early  in  October,  when  the  land  is 
in  a  dry  state,  lay  on  a  liberal  quantity  of  stable  or 
cow  manure  ;  spread  the  manure  and  dig  deeply  with 
a  fork  in  order  to  mix  it  well  with  the  soil.  Then 
allow  the  land  to  lie  rough  until  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  until  it  is  once 
more  so  dry  as  not  to  clog  the  feet  when  walking  over 
it.  It  should  then  be  hacked  over  at  least  6  ins.  deep 
with  a  Potato-hoe  ;  when  this  is  done  drill  out  the 

♦Abstracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  9th,  1S90. 
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whole  piece  in  drills  18  ins.  apart  and  3  ins.  deep,  and 
mark  it  out,  by  means  of  lines  across  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  drills,  into  beds  of  4  ft.  wide,  and  with 
paths  2  ft.  in  width. 

Commence  planting  by  placing  a  corm  against  each 
line,  and  filling  up  the  space  with  two,  three,  or  four 
conns  according  to  their  size.  If  the  conns  are  very 
large,  four  in  a  row  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 
When  one  bed  is  finished,  cover  in  neatly  with  a  rake, 
remove  the  lines,  and  proceed  to  the  next. 

Planting  thus  in  beds  is  preferable,  as  it  affords  the 
cultivators  facilities  for  examining  and  tending  in¬ 
dividual  spikes  without  danger  to  the  rest. 

In  this  way  continue  planting,  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight,  from  the  end  of  February  until  the  20th  of 
May,  and  you  will  extend  the  succession  of  bloom  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  season,  which  is 
usually  the  end  of  November,  unless  the  flowers  are 
previously  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  plants  will  require  no  attention  until  they 
commence  to  show  signs  of  blooming,  except  in  keeping 
them  quite  free  from  weeds.  When  signs  of  blooming 
are  apparent  stimulants  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

I  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  used  a  preparation  of 
my  own,  which  I  dissolve  in  water  and  apply  about 
once  a  week,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Stakes  will  now  be  necessary  for  any  spikes  specially 
required  for  exhibition,  and  these  when  fixed  in  the 
ground  should  not  reach  higher  than  the  lowest  bloom, 
as  when  a  taller  stake  is  used  the  flowers  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  friction  against  it.  Mulching  is  also  now 
necessary — in  the  first  place  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  secondly  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  I  formerly 
used  rotted  manure  for  this  double  purpose,  but  find 
that  straw-chaff  is  quite  as  efficacious,  and  it  is  much 
nicer  and  cleaner  to  walk  upon  when  tying  or  cutting 
the  spikes. 

If  the  weather  should  prove  very  dry  during  the 
season,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be  given,  but 
some  judgment  is  required,  particularly  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  clayey  nature,  as  it  often  happens  that  heavy 
watering  or  much  rain  followed  by  low  temperature 
causes  the  fibrous  roots  to  perish,  resulting  in  a  sickly 
yellow  tint  among  the  leaves — an  undesirable  result, 
erroneously  called  by  many  of  the  uninitiated  a 
disease. 

The  time  of  lifting  the  conns  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
preventing  their  decay.  No  harm  will  arise  from  early 
lifting,  even  if  it  is  done  as  soon  as  the  spikes  of  bloom 
are  cut ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Gladiolus  be 
left  in  the  ground  after  signs  of  its  decay  are  apparent, 
by  the  foliage  turning  yellow,  then  the  corms  of  the 
most  delicate  sorts  will  gradually  perish. 

The  various  causes  of  this  premature  decay  are  low 
temperature,  undrained  land,  heavy  soil,  and  too  much 
moisture. 

From  this  decay  proceeds  the  greater  part  of  our 
losses,  and  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  is  taxed  greatly 
to  devise  the  best  way  of  combating  the  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  weather  which  we  experience  in  our 
uncertain  climate.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon 
the.  disease  and  degeneration  of  the  Gladiolus  in  this 
country,  and,  from  my  long  experience  in  its  cultivation, 
no  doubt  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  make  some 
allusion  to  it. 

All  sorts  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 
regarding  it,  some  having  described  it  as  so  bad  as  to 
threaten  its  utter  extinction.  I  will  just  state  what  two 
of  our  greatest  amateur  growers  have  written.  One 
says:  “In  a  large  collection  there  are  always  a  number 
of  plants  of  which  the  stalks  die  off  prematurely  ;  the 
best  way  is  to  pull  them  up  and  tie  them  in  bundles  to 
bum.  Some  growers  consider  this  a  disease,  but  it  is 
probably  nothing  but  degeneration,  as  no  trace  of 
disease  is  apparent  in  the  corms.”  The  other  says:  “I 
grew  a  root  of  Celimene,  which  I  imported  from  France. 
The  corm  threw  up  two  shoots  and  formed  two  new 
corms,  both  of  which  are  fearfully  diseased.  This  being 
an  imported  bulb,  it  is  not  owing  to  its  cultivation  in 
England.  I  have  observed  the  same  premature  dying 
off  in  a  seedling  bed,  when  degeneration  cannot  be  laid 
to  its  charge.”  So  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  says 
that  the  cause  of  failure  is  probably  degeneration,  and 
the  other  disease,  and  adds  :  “I  have  no  remedy  to 
propound.  I  consider  it  analogous  to  the  Potato 
disease  ;  it  is  not  fungus,  though  fungus  comes  after¬ 
wards,  and  it  is  contagious.” 

Similar  results  occur  with  many  of  cur  hardy  plants, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  nearly  everyone  present  has 
noticed  in  passing  through  agricultural  districts  the 
yellow  sickly  appearance  of  our  fields  of  wheat  in  the 


months  of  March  and  April,  but  no  one  would  think  of 
banishing  the  cultivation  of  wheat  from  this  country 
through  an  occasional  failure. 

I  do  uot  believe  that  any  disease  or  degeneration 
exists  in  the  Gladiolus,  hut  that  the  spots  found  upon 
the  corms  are  simply  the  result  of  the  cold  and  wet 
destroying  the  fibrous  roots,  which  naturally  deprives 
the  plant  of  nourishment  and  impairs  its  vitality,  so 
that  it  commences  to  decay. 

Following  upon  this  weakness  and  decay  comes  the 
fungus,  which  preys  upon  the  corm,  and  which  has 
been  quoted  by  so  many  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
languor  instead  of  the  result  of  impaired  vitality. 

If  the  plant  he  taken  up  as  soon  as  this  languor  is 
visible,  upon  examining  the  fibrous  roots  the  first  signs 
of  decay  will  be  found  in  them,  which  proves  that  the 
decay  does  not  originate,  as  many  suppose,  in  the 
foliage  (a3  in  the  Hollyhock)  or  in  the  corm  (as  in  the 
Fotato  tuber),  there  being  no  sign  of  it  in  either.  But 
if  these  corms  be  not  instautly  removed  from  the  soil 
and  gradually  dried  off,  they  too  will  become  affected 
and  gradually  perish.  It  is  often  found  that  those 
lifted  late  one  year  will,  during  the  next,  he  affected 
by  decay,  which,  no  doubt,  was  generated  the  year 
before  whilst  in  the  grouud. 

The  parents  of  these  hybrids,  as  is  well  known,  were 
natives  of  a  much  hotter  climate — that  of  South 
Africa — and  we  must  therefore  expect  that  our  climate 
will,  especially  in  some  seasons  more  than  others,  be 
prejudicial  to  many  of  the  most  delicate  kinds. 

Therefore,  when  this  sickness  is  visible,  I  strongly 
recommend  early  lifting  as  a  preventative  of  actual 
loss — as  life  will  thus  be  secured  to  the  bulbs— but, 
when  taken  up,  they  must  be  immediately  spread  in 
the  shade  and  gradually  dried  off. 

But  I  do  not  recommend  this  course  being  adopted 
except  in  these  cases  of  premature  decay.  Practical 
knowledge  must  be  used  in  carrying  out  every  detail, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants.  No  man  can  be  a 
successful  cultivator  from  books  alone,  for  there  are 
peculiarities  of  which  the  grower  alone  knows,  and 
which  he  can  know  only  by  experience.  There  is 
always  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  unsuccessful : 
the  soil  is  too  heavy  or  too  light,  the  water  is  too  hard, 
we  are  on  the  clay  or  the  gravel,  and  so  forth  ;  but  these 
are  simply  excuses  for  their  want  of  success,  for  the 
Gladiolus,  properly  treated,  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  subject  of  these  remarks  is  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  to  be  pre-eminent  upon  the 
exhibition  table  during  the  autumn  months,  on  account 
of  its  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

Although  its  season  of  flowering  is  rather  long, 
August  25th  is  about  the  date  in  the  south  of  England 
when  wc  can  generally  cut  the  finest  stand  of  blooms. 
The  method  usually  adopted  for  setting  up  the  spikes, 
and  which  I  now  use,  is  one  which  I  invented  and  first 
used  at  one  of  the  society’s  meetings  in  1868.  Various 
kinds  of  foliage  have  been  called  into  requisition 
as  a  background,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
natural  foliage  of  the  plant  suits  this  flower  better 
than  auy  other,  and  no  other  is  so  effective  in  throwing 
up  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers. 

The  best  time  to  cut  the  spikes  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  at  this 
time  only  can  the  flowers  be  seen  in  the  freshness  of 
their  beauty,  the  dew  hanging  on  them  like  pearls. 

We  are  obliged  to  cut  upon  the  day  previous  to 
the.  show,  and  after  being  cut  they  are  taken  to  the 
cut-flower  room  and  arranged  in  water  in  the  show¬ 
cases  ready  for  exhibition.  Despatched  by  the  night 
train  they  arrive  quite  fresh  for  the  next  day’s  show. 

When  at  Fontainebleau  in  1874  I  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  M.  Souchet,  and  also  with  M.  Vilmoiia,  of 
Paris,  upon  what  they  considered  perfection.  It  seems 
that  the  French  raisers  prefer  the  spike  to  be  long, 
the  flowers  evenly  disposed,  and  standing  quite 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  you  may  see 
between  them.  They  consider  our  spikes  heavy  and 
lumpish,  theirs  light  and  elegant. 

1  shall  now  describe  what  I  consiler  a  perfect  plant 
— one  of  robust  habit,  strong  constitution,  and  tall 
growth,  the  spike  long,  and  carrying  not  less  than 
eight  to  ten  blooms  at  one  time,  the  foliage  broad, 
the  flowers  so  disposed  as  to  come  naturally  to  the 
fore,  and  to  just  touch  one  another,  and  so  to  com¬ 
pletely  hide  the  stem.  The  individual  blooms  should 
be  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  across,  the  petals  broad,  and  of  good 
substance  and  endurance,  not  inclined  to  curl  at  the 
edges  ;  the  ground-colour  pure,  but  if  containing  two 
or  more  tints  the  flakes  should  be  of  a  deeper  shade, 
and  the  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  petals  should  be 
clearly  defined. 
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Drying  Flowers  to  Preserve  their  Shape— 
We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  mentioned  the  drying 
of  Orchid  flowers  by  means  of  dry  sand,  which  not 
only  preserves  the  form  of  the  flower  intact,  but  also 
the  colour  to  some  extent.  For  herbarium  purposes  of 
course  this  method  of  drying  would  be  impracticable  ; 
but  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  preserve  curious, 
rare,  or  large  and  fleshy  flowers  such  as  those  of 
Orchids,  Cacti,  &c.,  or  the  pitches  of  Nepenthes, 
Sairacenia,  and  others.  Sand  may  of  course  be  used  in 
all  these  cases,  completely  surrounding  the  flowers,  and 
filling  the  interior  so  as  to  preserve  the  form  until  dry, 
after  which  all  the  parts  will  support  themselves. 
Dr.  Byron  D.  Halstead,  \n  The  American  Garde  i,  speaks 
of  the  use  of  very  fine  grass  seed,  such  as  that  of 
Timothy  for  drying  purposes.  His  plan  is  to  put  the 
pitcher  or  flower  into  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  and  fill  in 
every  part  carefully  with  the  seed,  after  which  he 
hangs  the  vessel  in  the  open  air  till  the  object  is  dried. 
This  must  of  course  he  done  in  fine  weather  ;  but  a 
warm  and  dry  place  might  be  found  indoors  for  the 
process. 

Fruitful  Strawberries  have  Imperfect 
Flowers. — Cultivators  iu  America  are  more  troubled 
with  their  Strawberry  plants  becoming  dioecious,  that 
is,  male  and  female,  than  we  are.  When  this  happens, 
no  fruit  can  be  produced  at  all,  unless  the  sexes  are 
planted  within  a  limited  distance  of  one  another.  Varie¬ 
ties  there  are,  however,  with  imperfect  flowers,  producing 
only  a  small  quantity  of  pollen,  and  according  to  Mr. 
J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  these 
varieties  are  the  most  prolific.  Those  with  imperfect 
flowers  give  a  better  crop  by  33  per  cent,  than  those 
having  perfect  flowers.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
production  of  pollen  is  an  exhaustive  process,  and 
weakens  the  plants  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 
develop,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  effects  of  fungi, 
insects,  dry  weather,  frost,  and  other  evils.  Those 
varieties,  therefore,  weak  in  pollen,  will  succeed  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  that  would  tell  badly  on 
those  having  perfect  flowers. 

The  Eggs  of  the  Cabbage  Aphis  and  where 
laid.— In  this  country  we  generally  speak  of  aphides 
as  green-fly  ;  but  the  Cabbage  aphis  is  bluish  white, 
and  not  green.  It  has  been  known  both  in  Europe  and 
America  for  the  past  100  years  ;  but  hitherto,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  M.  Weed,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
United  States,  the  sexual  generation  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  insects  bring  forth  live  young  all 
through  the  summer,  hut  late  in  autumn  winged  males 
and  wingless  females  are  produced.  The  latter  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  Cabbage  leaves,  and  the  eggs 
remain  dormant  till  spring,  when  they  hatch,  and  a 
colony  of  aphides  is  founded  by  every  insect  that  reaches 
maturity  or  the  bearing  stage.  Those  whose  plants  are 
infested  with  the  Cabbage  aphis  during  summer,  should 
take  care  that  the  old  leaves  are  all  collected  and 
carried  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  hearts  are  cut. 
They  might  be  given  to  pigs,  or  laid  in  a  heap  to 
ferment,  taking  care  that  the  heap  is  turned  once  or 
twice,  so  as  to  put  every  green  particle  under  the  action 
of  fermentation.  A  little  lime  might  be  added  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Reserve  Food  in  Plants— According  to  Dr.  Byio  i 
D.  Halstead,  in  the  American  Garden,  the  amount  of 
reserve  food  in  plants  is  a  measure  of  their  hardiness. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  know  that  badly  ripened 
wood  is  tender,  and  can  never  contain  any  quantity  of 
reserve  food  because  it  is  being  used  up  for  the  purposes 
of  growth  ;  and  not  till  that  is  completed  can  reserve 
matter  be  stored  in  any  quantity.  All  this,  of  course, 
must  be  brought  about  while  the  leaves  are  yet  on  the 
plant  and  elaborating  the  food  material.  “Thogrit,” 
he  says,  “  which  the  grafter  finds  in  twigs  is  a  measure 
of  maturity  and  relative  hardiness,  because  it  indicates 
that  the  starch  is  densely  stored  in  mature  and  thick- 
walled  cells.”  Albuminoids  are  also  plentiful  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  bud,  which,  of  course,  consists 
largely  of  meristem  tissue.  Immediately  behind  this 
are  the  more  mature  cells  containing  their  reserve  of 
starch  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  growth  when  the 
buds  commence  to  move  in  spring.  Flower  buds  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  quantity  of  albuminoids  than  leaf  buds 
do.  Dr.  Halstead  also  finds  that  reserve  food  is  laid 
up  in  spines,  and  this  it  is  argued,  may  be  the 
reason  why  spiny  wild  plants  are  hardier  than  their 
spinelsss  and  cultivated  progeny. 
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i  he  New  Fancy  Pansy. 

I  haa'E  been  reading  with  interest  the  correspondence 
n  this  subject,  and  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  most 
of  the  remarks  of  “Veritas.”  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  worthless  new  sorts  sent  out 
every  year.  They  are  lauded  up  to  the  skies,  and  a 
good  many  amateurs  are  tempted  to  buy,  being  very 
keen  and  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  better 
than  what  is  already  in  commerce,  and  who  very  often 
find  that  they  are  deceived.  I  have  noticed  for  several 
years  the  introduction  of  sorts  that  have  been  held 
up  as  something  grand,  and  sold  at  5s.  6d.  each,  which 
the  next  year  have  found  their  way  into  the  general 
collection  at  the  ordinary  price — conclusive  proof  that 
they  have  been  found  wanting  in  merit. 

Now  I  hold  that  no  seedlirig  should  be  offered  to  the 
public  until  it  has  been  well  tried  and  certificated  at 
the  great  show.  That  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the 
purchaser.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  that  the  judges 
have  not  sufficient  time  ;  then,  I  say,  appoint  special 
judges  for  this  work,  and  every  grower  who  intends  to 
exhibit  seedlings  for  certificates  should  advise  the 
secretary  a  few  days  before  the  show  is  held,  so  that  he 
may  prepare  for  the  work. 

I  consider  the  list  of  fancy  Pansies  which  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  Blantyre,  has  been  good  enough  to  obtain 
from  several  amateurs  in  Scotland,  a  very  fine  one  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  making 
so  small  a  selection,  a  large  number  equally  as  good  as 
those  selected  had  necessarily  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  worthless  varieties  sent 
out  every  year,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  good  ones  as 
a  rule  sent  out,  and  consequently  we  soon  get  a  very 
large  list.  Had  Mr.  Campbell  or  his  son  been  asked  to 
give  twenty-four  of  the  best  fancy  or  show  Pansies, 
several  of  those  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  left  out  and  others  inserted.  For  instance,  we 
very  seldom  now-a-days  see  Evelyn  Bruce.  Tom 
Travis,  though  a  large  flower,  is  rather  small  in  the 
lower  petal.  Endymion  is  a  very  bad  grower  and  shy 
bloomer.  I  am  also  surprised  at  the  small  number  of 
votes  given  to  Alex.  Smith.  I  saw  this  Pansy 
exhibited  at  Edinbuigh,  in  June  last,  by  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Busby,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best 
Pansies  in  the  field. 

At  the  same  show  an  old  Scotch  Pansy  florist,  who 
is  second  to  cone  in  the  world,  said  to  in3,  when 
looking  at  a  bloom  of  Alex.  Smith,  “What  do  you 
think  of  that  Sower  ?  ”  I  replied,  “  It  is  a  real  gem.” 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  best  and  most  distinct 
flower  in  the  show.”  David  Rennie,  Agnes  Mabel, 
and  Smellie’s  May  Hynd  are  all  three  magnificent 
flowers.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Taylor  is  also  a  large  and 
beautiful  flower,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lister’s 
Wm.  Steel,  a  large  handsome  crimson  self.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  best  new  kinds  I  noticed  at  the  Edinburgh 
show.  I  am  convinced  that  we  in  England  will  never 
be  able  to  grow  Pansies  equal  to  the  Scots  during  the 
latter  part  of  June,  July  and  August,  our  climate  being 
too  hot,  and  the  Pansies  run  very  thin,  consequently 
we  lose  that  substance  and  colour  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Scotch-grown  flowers.  The  thermometer  may 
rise  during  the  daytime  in  Scotland  to  the  same  height 
as  in  England,  but  the  nights  are  much  cooler,  and 
that  is  when  the  Pansy  refreshes  itself,  and  is  better 
able  to  resist  the  hot  sun  for  a  few  hours. 

A  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  his  remarks  as  to 
the  Scotch  Pansies  deteriorating  when  they  go  south  of 
the  Tweed  ;  I  hold  that  they  should  do  better.  I  have 
tried  the  Flejpish  and  French  seed  for  years,  and  have 
never  got  a  plant  fit  to  stand  against  the  Scotch  fancy 
Pansy.  Last  year  I  sowed  two  packets  of  the  above  kinds, 
and  had  not  to  wait  long  before  I  consigned  them  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  I  am  not  one  of  those  growers  who 
take  a  fancy  to  a  Pansy  of  the  butterfly  style,  with 
an  eye  running  half-way  through  the  blotch  ;  I  like 
size,  shape,  substance,  colour,  and  a  good  clear  eye, 
none  of  which  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  continental 
strains. 

I  do  hope  that  as  our  brethren  in  England  are  going 
to  have  a  great  show  of  Pansies  at  Birmingham,  that 
the  committee  will  above  everything  else  secure  the 
services  of  competent  judges — men  who  know  fancy 
Pansies  from  show  varieties,  so  that  the  same  thing 
may  not  happen  as  occurred  at  the  York  Gala  two 
jears  ago.  At  that  show  an  exhibitor  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  fancy  Pansies  in  the  open 


class,  and  in  his  stand  were  five  show  varieties.  He 
was  also  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for 
twelve  show  Pansies,  seven  of  which  were  fancy 
varieties  !  Several  exhibitors  can  bear  me  out  in  this, 
especially  my  friend  Mr.  M.  Campbell.  He  called  the 
late  secretary’s  attention  to  the  matter,  and  at  the 
moment  of  doing  so,  some  one  standing  by  said  that  Mr. 
Cannell  had  judged  them.  During  the  conversation, 
however,  that  gentleman  came  up,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
asked  him  if  he  had  done  so,  and  he  distinctly  said  No  ! 
So  ve  did  not  get  to  know  who  had  judged  them.  It 
was,  however,  an  injustice  to  other  exhibitors;  and 
several  good  growers,  who  used  to  compete,  have  not 
shown  there  since,  and  perhaps  never  will  again.  If 
there  are  no  competent  Pansy  judges  near,  they  can 
be  got  from  a  distance,  though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
expensive.  By  so  doing,  however,  they  will  give 
satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  show.—  An  Amateur 
Grower. 

Scotch  Pansies. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the  remarks  of 
some,  of  your  correspondents  in  their  endeavour  to 
revive  an  interest  in  the  Pansy.  Regarding  Mr. 
Ranger  Johnson’s  statement  as  to  the  Scottish  Pansies 
deteriorating  when  they  go  south,  I  am  afraid  he  is 
led  astray  by  the  easy  culture  of  the  Flemish  and 
French  strains,  which  have  neither  form,  substance  nor 
markings  in  them.  I  feel  confident  growers  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Scotch  Pansy  requires  very  special 
care  and  culture  to  attain  that  point  of  perfection 
which  is  necessary  for  competition.  I  know  an 
English  amateur  who  grows  nothing  but  Scotch 
Pansies,  and  cirries  everything  before  him  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  therefore  I  would  advise  Mr.  Johnson 
to  try  a  collection  from  a  good  nurseryman,  and  were 
he  to  ask  him  to  include  varieties  that  are  constant  (as  in 
some  varieties  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  bloom  fit 
for  exhibition),  I  feel  sure  he  would  change  his  opinion 
of  Scottish  varieties.  I  rejoice  along  with  many 
enthusiasts  here  that  we  are  to  have  a  Pansy  show  in 
Dundee  this  year  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern 
Scottish  Pansy,  Pink  and  Pyrethrum  Society.  It  is 
promoted  by  a  local  nuisery  firm  (Messrs.  Storrie  &. 
Storrie),  whose  endeavour  is  to  make  the  society 
permanent. 

As  the  wider  the  interests  of  a  society  the  more 
certain  is  its  success,  the  promoters  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  add  the  Pink  and  Pyrethrum.  I  regard 
this  as  a  very  suitable  suggestion  to  anyone  about  to 
form  a  Pansy  society. 

If  a  few  more  of  these  societies  were  formed  we  might 
then  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  the 
Scottish  or  English  Pansies  are  the  best. — Dundonian. 

New  Fancy  Pansies. 

“  Veritas,”  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  January,  said 
he  would  like  to  have  my  opinion  whether  such  a 
society  as  he  proposes  would  be  possible  or  advantageous. 

.  I  do  not  tbink  there  should  be  much  difficulty  in 
forming  such  a  society,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
much  wanted.  I  know  well  from  experience  that 
certificates  are  got  for  Pansies  at  some  of  our  local 
shows  in  a  way  that  is  neither  creditable  to  the  giver 
nor  receiver. 

“Veritas  ”  gives  his  experience  at  a  local  show  where 
the  seedling  Pansies  were  pissed  over  by  the  judges 
appointed  to  award  the  certificates,  and  then  found 
later  on  that  several  had  received  certificates.  .  I  can 
assure  “  Veritas”  I  have  had  the  same  experience,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  several  times  ;  iu  fact  for  several 
years  I  have  given  up  much  faith  in  the  number  of 
certificates  a  seedling  Pansy  may  receive.  I  trust 
almost  entirely  to  my  notes  of  observation  taken  at  the 
shows  where  the  seedlings  of  the  season  may  have  been 
exhibited. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Lord  Hamilton  has  not  been 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  south.  I  have  now  grown  it 
two  seasons,  and  a  more  reliable  Pansy  I  have  never 
seen.  I  grew  ten  p’ants  of  it  last  summer,  and  do  not 
remember  seeing  a  bad  flower  on  them  ;  I  never  missed 
getting  them  in  the  best  condition  for  my  exhibition 
stands,  from  early  in  June  till  late  in  September.  I  see 
in  The  Gardening  World  of  January  17th  that 
Mr.  Ringer  Johnson  tries  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
Scotch  Pansies,  and  prefers  the  Flemish  and  French 
sources  for  a  good  strain.  If  Mr.  Johnson  really 
thinks  so,  I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  meet  him  or 
any  other  English  grower  with  a  stand  of  say  ferty-eight 
blooms  of  Scotch  Pansies,  against  the  same  number  of 
ihe  strain  he  speaks  of. — J /.  Campbell,  Blantyre. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Hollyhock  is  in  the 
same  danger  of  dying  out  as  it  was  years  ago  when  the 
disease  ravaged  plantations  so  fearfully.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  Hollyhock  growers  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  saving  their  plants,  and  I 
remember  calling  on  the  late  William  Chater,  at 
Saffron  V  alden,  about  1S77,  and  seeing  there  the  mere 
wreck  of  the  once  fine  collection  which  was  to  be  seen 
there.  It  was  with  a  sorrow  he  could  not  at  all  express, 
yet  could  not  all  conceal,  that  the  old  man  detailed  the 
many  expedients  he  resorted  to  to  save  some  plants  of 
his  fine  and  striking  varieties.  I  think  he  issued  his 
last  catalogue  in  1875-76,  and  it  possesses  now  a  certain 
historical  value.  Since  then  the  disease,  though  not 
altogether  obliterated,  has  ceased  to  he  so  virulent  as 
formerly,  though  at  times  it  is  severely  felt.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Hollyhock  is  to  the 
fore,  I  have  just  received  from  Scotland  a  catalogue 
published  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Kerr  &  Sons,  of  Roxburgh, 
N.B.,  containing  over  100  varieties,  apparently  mainly 
of  noithern  raised  flowers.  This  firm  appears  to  make 
a  speciality  of  this  autumn  flower,  and  other  Scotch 
dealers  do  the  same.  The  cool  moist  districts  of 
Scotland  evidently  suit  it  better  than  the  warmer  and 
drier  districts  of  the  South  of  England. 

The  Hollyhock  is  Althea  rosea,  an  aristocratic 
Mallow,  a  native  of  China,  and  said  to  be  first  known 
to  England  in  1573.  About  1 721  it  was  described  m 
Miller’s  Gardeners  Dictionary  as  a  plant  of  considerable 
variety,  bearing  red,  white,  purple,  black,  and  other 
coloured  flowers,  and  there  were  double  varieties  iu 
those  days.  Earlier  in  point  of  time  Gerarde  stated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  sown  in 
gardens  almost  everywhere.  I  can  remember  the 
Hollyhock  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  its  small  semi- 
double  flowers ;  but  that  was  before  the  florist  took  it 
in  hand  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  That,  however, 
was  not  done  without  a  sorrowful  protest  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  school  of  florists,  and  one  of  them 
— about  1819— gave  utterance  to  these  words  : — “Some 
younger  spirits,  straining  after  new  worlds  of  flowers  to 
subjugate,  or  in  which  to  ‘  mend  Nature,’  have 
obtruded  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Snapdragons, 
&c.,  to  the  much  discomfort  and  surprise  of  the  old 
school.”  Happily  for  us  these  aggressive  young  spirits, 
as  in  many  other  matters  of  social  and  political  concern, 
made  considerable  headway  in  their  several  tracks, 
despite  this  and  oiher  sorrowful  protests  ;  as  witness 
the  work  of  Charles  BaroD,  Chater,  Paul,  Buchane, 
Roake,  Parsons,  Lord  Hawke,  Laing,  and  others,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  whose  labours  we  have  entered. 

But  how  did  this  plant  acquire  the  common  name  of 
Hollyhock  ?  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  Holy-Hoke, 
a  perplexing  word.  The  old  English  writers  spelt  it 
Holliliocke,  Holyoak,  and  Holyock,  whence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  ITolihoc, 
Hock  or  Hock  Herb,  the  Mallow,  from  the  Latin  Alcea, 
by  the  change  of  l  to  u,  and  the  usual  prefix  of  h,  to 
Latin  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  upon  their 
becoming  English.  The  Ilolii  cr  Holly  is  very 
difficult  to  explain,  as  Dr.  Prior  admits.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  of  those  matters  that  are  practically 
unexplainable. 

He  that  would  have  good  Hollyhocks  must  grow 
them  well.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  an  indifferent 
variety  can  be  developed  into  a  good  one  by  cultivation. 
"What  I  mean  is  that  no  grower  who  cares  about 
Hollyhocks  would  attempt  to  grow  anything  but  what 
is  really  worthy  his  attention,  and  he  should  give  them 
good  soil.  Anyone  contemplating  to  grow  a  plantation 
of  Hollyhock^,  should  trench  the  ground  in  autumn  to 
the  depth  of  2  ft.,  adding  a  good  dressing  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  any  spare  vegetable  mould. 
Scrapings  from  a  gravelled  or  lime-stone  road,  are 
useful  as  additions  to  the  soil. 

Plant  out  in  April,  and  let  the  plants  be  4  ft.  apart. 
A  fine  bloom  can  be  looked  for  only  from  good  plants, 
and  they  should  be  grown  on  in  pots  all  the  winter  if 
possible.  Plants  propagated  from  eyes  in  July  and 
August,  or  autumn-struck  cuttings,  make  strong  plants 
if  well  attended  to.  In  planting  out,  place  some  fine 
light  rich  soil  from  the  potting-bench  round  the  ball  of 
roots,  as  this  serves  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  If 
cold  piercing  winds  should  follow,  place  an  inverted 
flower  pot  over  each  plant  until  their  fury  has  abated. 
They  should  also  be  well  secured  from  the  wind  by  the 
timely  t)Ting  of  the  steins  to  stakes,  examining  the  ties 
occasionally  to  see  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  retard 
the  development  of  the  plants.  Perhaps  no  other 
flower,  the  Dahlia  excepted,  requires  so  much  moisture 
at  all  stages  as  the  Hollyhock,  and  water  must  therefore 
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be  given  freely,  in  very  dry  weather  twice  a  week,  a 
good  soaking  on  each  occasion.  "When  the  plants 
begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes  they  are  greatly 
helped  by  placing  a  handful  of  guano  in  a  large  can  of 
water,  and  giving  it  to  the  plants,  avoiding,  however, 
pouring  it  against  the  stem.  This  should  not  be 
applied  more  than  once  a  week,  nor  is  it  advisable  to 
apply  it  more  than  four  or  five  times  if  the  soil  be 
very  rich  at  the  commencement,  as  it  may  tend  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  become  coarse.  Top-dress  in  May 
and  early  in  July,  and  then  add  some  short  dung  as  a 
mulching. 

A  good  syringe  daily  in  dry  weather  is  of  great 
advantage,  doing  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  freely  wetting 
both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Soft 
water  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  is  the  best  for 
syringing  purposes.  It  refreshes  the  plants  greatly, 
and  keeps  them  clean  ;  while  it  reduces  the  chances  of 
their  being  affected  by  the  disease. 

I  do  not  give  a  list  of  varieties  because  I  do  not  know 
who  may  have  those  I  might  name.  But  any  one  who 


air  in  various  parts,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  "Worlds. 
Bokhara  and  Khiva  are  celebrated  for  their  Melons, 
and  so  are  Persia  and  India  in  a  wider  sense.  Owing 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  Melons,  we  can  never  be 
supplied  with  the  fresh  article  in  anything  like  quantity 
and  certainly  not  in  quality  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
Melons  superfluous  or  unnecessary  in  this  country. 
Hence  we  must  expect  that  the  raising  of  seedlings  by 
cross-breeding  varieties  will  always  be  carried  on  in 
this  country  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One  of  the 
most  recent  that  has  been  considered  sufficiently 
distinct  to  merit  recognition  is  Syon  House  Seedling, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  who  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  7th  of  July  last  year. 
The  fruit  shown  was  of  medium  size,  shortly  globose- 
oblong,  with  a  yellow  skin  when  mature,  closely  netted 
all  ov*er  with  grey.  It  is  a  scailet-fleshed  variety  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  melting  when  in  properly 
matured  condition.  Last  year,  one  crop  of  it  had  just 


of  black-fly,  which  was  so  destructive  to  Melon  plants. 
He  advised  the  soil  being  made  firm,  and  three  plants 
in  a  four-foot  light.  The  flowers  should  be  fertilized 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  pollen  was  dry, 
and  the  water  for  syringing  should  always  be  tepid, 
as  cold  water  was  sudden  death  to  the  plants.  The 
plants,  he  advised,  to  be  planted  on  the  level,  instead 
of  on  mounds  as  was  often  done,  and  only  what  soil 
was  removed  when  planting  to  be  drawn  up  round 
the  stems,  and  in  watering  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  getting  wet ;  by  so  doing  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  canker,  that  troublesome  disease  in  Melon  growing. 
The  best  varieties  at  the  present  time  would  be  found 
amongst  the  white  and  green-fleshed  varieties,  in  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Imperial  Green,  Best  of  All,  Monarch, 
Conqueror,  Scarlet-flesh  varieties  in  Scarlet  Premier, 
Sutton’s  Triumph,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Reid’s 
Scarlet-flesh.  In  judging  Melons  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  fruit  being  cut  and  judged  by  the  flavour.  He 
also  treated  on  the  various  diseases  the  Melon  was  subject 
to,  and  the  best  means  of  overcoming  them. 


Melon  :  The  Ston  House. 


makes  a  speciality  of  Hollyhocks,  can  supply  a  collection 
of  good  varieties  worthy  of  the  florist’s  care. 

Prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  Hollyhocks  are  still  continued 
at  some  shows — such  as  Bath,  Taunton,  &c.  But  of 
late  years  the  blooms  have  been  very  small,  and  scarcely 
worth  the  money  awarded  to  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  iar  distant  when  we  shall  witness  an 
improvement  in  this  respect. — A.  D. 

- - 

MELON,  SYON  HOUSE 

SEEDLING-. 

It  has  been  an  accepted  fact  for  many  generations  past, 
that  Melons  in  this  country,  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
are  very  liable  to  degenerate  in  time  from  seed  ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  raising  fresh  varieties  from  time  to 
time,  and  selecting  those  of  best  quality.  The  great 
difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  our  climate,  with  its  bad  light,  fog,  and  the 
want  of  sunshine  to  ripen  and  flavour  the  fruit.  The 
Melon  was  originally  a  native  of  warm  parts  of 
Asia  ;  and  according  to  De  Candolle,  of  the  districts 
south  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  the 
present  day  Melons  are  grown  extensively  in  the  open 


been  finished  by  the  second  week  in  August,  and 
another  crop  of  seedlings  was  well  advanced  by  that 
time,  in  expectation  of  getting  a  second  crop  well 
forward  before  the  dull  and  cloudy  days  of  autumn 
set  in.  "We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  new 
variety  in  question. 

- - — 

MELON  CULTURE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  at  last  week’s 
meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  by  Mr.  "VV.  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  since  the  introduction  cf  the 
Melon  into  England,  about  the  year  1570,  it  had  been 
considerably  improved  by  the  raising  of  new  varieties, 
and  at  the  present  day  there  were  plenty  to  choose 
from.  He  gave  full  directions  for  the  successful 
raising  of  seedlings,  and  for  the  plants.  When  planted 
out  in  their  permanent  quarters,  a  stiff  clayey  loam 
was  the  best,  but  if  of  too  heavy  a  nature,  he  would 
advise  it  being  made  lighter  by  the  addition  of  leaf- 
soil,  old  mushroom-bed  manure,  and  lime  rubble  ;  this, 
he  said,  would  to  a  certain  extent  prevont  the  ravages 


At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  was  raised  on  various  points.  Mr. 
Yiner  asked  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  black-fly, 
and  the  best  varieties  to  grow  for  early  work.  Mr. 
Edwards  asked  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  sowing 
old  seed  instead  of  new,  as  he  often  saw  it  stated  that 
plants  raised  from  old  seed  fruited  freer  than  from  new. 
Mr.  Palmer  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in 
tha\  Mr.  A.  Wright  said  that  after  listening  to  such 
a  practical  paper,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  up 
anything  that  had  not  been  fully  treated,  but  he 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  if  he  knew  of  any  single 
instance  of  sudden  death  to  Melon  plants  after  watering 
with  cold  water.  He  was  no  advocate  cf  warm  water, 
as  they  ail  knew,  and  after  various  experiments  carried 
out,  where  there  had  been  nothing  to  show  in  favour  of. 
the  warm  water,  he  very  much  doubted  if  there  was 
any.  If  we  followed  nature  we  should  find  as  a  general 
rule  that  rain  was  much  colder  than  the  atmosphere, 
and  sometimes  considerably  colder.  He  also  advised 
instead  of  the  mounds  being  used  as  Mr.  Palmer 
had  recommended,  that  collars  should  be  placed  round 
the  stem.  It  was  a  system  which  had  much  in  its 
favour,  to  guard  against  any  injury  to  the  stem. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Palms.— The  potting  cf  these  may  now  be  com¬ 
menced,  so  that  it  may  be  completed  before  the  busy 
spring-time  arrives.  In  private  establishments  there  is 
generally  no  desire  for  plants  of  large  size,  so  that  over¬ 
potting  should  be  avoided,  as  it  encourages  gross 
growth.  Another  thing  is  that  plants  in  small  pots 
can  be  carried  through  the  winter  in  better  condition 
than  where  there  is  too  much  root  room.  Use  a  compost 
consisting  mainly  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  sufficient 
sand  to  render  it  porous. 

Aspidistras. — AVhere  these  have  grown  too  large, 
or  it  is  desired  to  increase  stock,  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  divided  into  pieces  by  the 
hand.  They  should  not  be  chopped  with  a  trowel  or 
any  blunt  instrument,  as  that  means  the  destruction  of 
many  roots,  and  often  buds.  A  knife  may  he  used  if 
the  soil  is  so  far  removed  as  to  show  where  to  make 
effectual  cuts  without  unnecessary  damage. 

Gesneras  and  Tydceas.— As  winter-flowering 
Gesneras  and  Tydajas  go  out  of  bloom,  they  should  be 
encouraged  gradually  to  go  to  rest.  Beware  of  suddenly 
withholding  all  water,  as  then  the  foliage,  instead  of 
ripening  off  properly,  gets  shrivelled  and  withered  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  rhizomes,  which  therefore  fail  to 
become  firm  and  plump. 

Davallias. — The  potting  of  Ferns  may  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  warm  fernery.  If  it  is  desired  to 
j  ) crease  the  stock  of  Davallias,  it  may  be  done  now  by 
division  of  the  rhizomes,  maintaining  a  few  roots  to 
each  piece  if  possible.  D.  Tyermanni  and  D.  bullata 
are  of  moderate  growth,  and  very  suitable  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers.  D.  elegans  and  its  variety  D.  e. 
dissecta  are  also  useful  easily  grown  kinds,  both  deci¬ 
duous,  and  therefore  easily  dealt  with.  Peg  the 
rhizomes  firmly  down  on  the  fresh  soil. 

Adiantums.— Those  who  have  large  specimens  of 
A.  Farleyense  which  have  gone  wrong  in  the  centre, 
will  find  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  them  into  pieces  of 
moderate  size,  and  grow  them  on  again  to  large  size. 
Use  a  compost  consisting,  chiefly  of  good  sound  fibrous 
loam  with  a  small  quantity  of  peat  and  plenty  of  sand. 
"Where  a  large  quantity  of  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
is  required  for  cut-flower  purposes,  the  best  plan  is  to 
break  up  the  old  plants  and  grow  them  on  again, 
thereby  ensuring  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

Auriculas. — Preparations  may  be  made  to  give 
these  a  top-dressing  towards  the  middle  of  February. 
Use  well-rotted  cow  manure  2nd  fibrous  mellow  loam  in 
about  equal  parts.  Both  should  be  broken  up  by  the 
hand,  removing  worms,  grubs,  and  wireworms  from  it 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

Pansies  in  Pots.— Little  growth  has  been  possible 
for  some  time  past,  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
change  before  long.  Good  plants  in  60-size  pots  may 
be  transferred  into  6-in.  ones,  so  as  to  encourage  good 
growth  and  plenty  of  flowers  early  in  the  season.  Peg 
down  the  stronger  shoots  as  they  grow  until  the 
surface  of  the  pots  is  fairly  well  covered. 

Dahlias. — Go  over  the  stock  of  tubers  and  see 
whether  they  are  all  in  good  condition.  Remove  any 
that  may  have  rotted,  to  prevent  their  injuring  the 
rest.  Should  a  quantity  of  any  one  kind  he  required 
for  bedding  or  other  purposes,  and  the  stock  he  short, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  commence  immediately  by 
introducing  the  tubers  to  heat,  so  that  cuttings  may  be 
obtained  at  an  early  date.  When  the  first  made  shoots 
are  long  enough,  do  not  cut  them  too  closely  to  the 
tuber,  because  two  more  shoots  may  be  expected  from 
the  base  of  the  first  one.  - 

"Vineries. — The  atmosphere  of  houses  where  the 
Vines  are  just  coming  into  flower  should  be  allowed 
to  get  quite  dry  during  the  day,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
free  distribution  of  the  pollen.  For  the  same  reason 
the  evaporating  pans  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  for 
some  days  till  the  fruit  has  become  set.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  also  be  kept  rather  high  during  the 
day.  After  the  setting  period  is  over  a  little  manure 
water  or  guano  should  be  put  into  the  evaporating 
pans,  which  should  now  ha  kept  filled. 

Figs. — While  the  weather  continues  severe  outside 
it  will  be  advisable  not  to  force  very  hard.  The 
amount  of  firing  that  has  been  given,  and  especially 
where  fermenting  dung  has"  not  been  freely  used, 
renders  great  attention  to  watering  necessary.  Plants 
in  pots,  especially  if  standing  near  hot- water  pipes, 
will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  with  the 


frequent  use  of  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  evaporating 
pans  well  filled,  and  if  the  trees  are  planted  out  a  good 
layer  of  fresh  manure  will  assist  greatly. 

The  Cherry  House. — Before  the  flower  buds  ex¬ 
pand  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the  trees  two  or 
three  times  with  quassia  water  in  order  to  destroy  any 
green  or  black-fly  that  may  now  he  hatched  out.  This 
should  be  done  at  night,  so  that  the  trees  may  remain 
moist  as  long  as  possible. 

Kitchen  a,nd  Fruit  Garden. — During  the  long 
continuance  of  frost  all  the  necessary  manure  should 
have  been  wheeled  on  to  the  quarters,  so  that  when 
the  soil  is  again  in  workable  condition  there  may 
be  no  delay  in  having  the  ground  dug  or  trenched, 
as  intended  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  may  be  proceeded  with  during  the  warmer 
part  of  the  day  so  as  to  keep  the  work  as  well  forward 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  Prepare  shreds  and 
stakes  for  all  purposes,  storing  them  away  in  a  dry  shed 
till  required. 

- - 

GHEAM  PARK,  SURREY. 

Near  by  the  village  of  Cheam  and  within  easy  distance 
of  the  railway  station  is  Cheam  Park,  the  residence  of 
F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  beautifully  embowered  and  hidden 
amongst  the  trees.  Scattered  about  the  park,  as  well 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  are  some  very  aged 
specimens  of  trees,  but  seeing  that  all  were  leafless 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  evergreen  kinds,  we  directed 
our  attention  to  the  Orchid  houses. 

Three  years  ago  the  collection  was  brought  from 
Stamford  Hill,  N.E  ,  and  Mr.  May,  the  gardener,  finds 
the  conditions  for  successful  cultivation  considerably 
altered.  The  soil  is  chalky,  and  the  air  vfery  dry  in 
summer,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  almost  closed,  and  shaded  during 
summer,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  temperature  and 
preserve  a  moist  atmosphere.  A  little  ventilation  is 
given  by  the  bottom  ventilators  on  the  north  side  only. 
The  floor  of  the  house  (which  is  new)  is  about  3  ft. 
below  the  ground  level,  and  a  large  tank  has  been  con¬ 
structed  beneath  the  central  stage  for  the  reception  of 
rain  water  from  the  roof.  The  house  itself  is  a  span- 
roofed  structure,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and 
standing  as  it  does  quite  clear  of  the  house,  a  maximum 
of  light  is  ensured. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  species  in  bloom  at 
present,  but  the  Odontoglossums  in  this  house  are  the 
most  attractive.  Amongst  the  forms  of  0.  crispum  we 
failed  to  note  a  bad  one.  Selection  is  here  the  rule, 
and  all  bad  ones  are  weeded  out  as  unworthy  of  house 
room.  One  form  bore  thirteen  large  flowers  on  a  scape, 
and  the  broadly  overlapping  segments  were  pure  white 
with  the  exception  of  a  chocolate-brown  blotch  on  the 
lip  ;  another  had  only  the  usual  yellow  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip  ;  and  a  third  was  characterised  by  a  rich  blotch  on 
the  back  of  the  column,  the  rest  being  pure  white.  A 
fourth  was  notable  for  its  nearly  orbicular  flower,  with 
a  few  small  spots  on  the  lip.  A  small  piece  in  a  little 
pot  carried  a  raceme  of  white  and  rose-tinted  flowers, 

,  which  being  borne  on  a  gracefully  arching  stem,  were 
very  effective.  This  was,  however,  exceeded  in  beauty 
by  a  piece  of  0.  c.  guttatum  fastuosum,  characterised 
by  the  cluster  of  reddish  brown  blotches  on  the  middle 
of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  spotting  on  the  lip,  and 
the  rosy  purple  tint  suffusing  the  whole  flower. 
Another  very  pretty  variety,  with  purple  blotches  on  a 
white  ground,  comes  near  0.  c.  guttatum,  but  the 
blotches  are  rather  smaller. 

A  form  of  0.  Pescatorei  bore  flowers  that  at  a  short 
distance  resembled  0.  crispum,  on  account  of  their  size; 
and  near  by  it  was  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  0.  c. 
Andersonianum  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The 
sepals  were  white,  with  -cinnamon  blotches,  and  the 
petals  as  well  as  the  lip  were  marked  with  red  blotches. 
The  forms  of  0.  triumphans  in  this  collection  are  both 
varied  and  fine,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  in  bloom  at 
present  ;  one  was  notable  for  the  rich  dark  chocolate 
blotches  on  a  shining  yellow  ground,  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  lip  was  white  with  the  upper  half  chocolate.  A 
large  piece  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  carried  seven  long 
racemes  of  large,  richly-coloured  flowers.  A  variety  of 
this  in  bloom  might  be  ranged  under  0.  l.-p.  seep  tram, 
as  it  was  characterised  by  its  much  smaller  and  rounder 
flowers,  richly  spotted  with  brown,  and  with  purple  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Several  pieces  of  0.  Harryanum 
scattered  about  the  house  were  notable  for  the  rich 
colours  of  their  flowers,  and  also  their  unusually  well- 
developed  form.  Both  the  sepals  and  petals  were  of 
good  substance  and  folded  backwards  instead  of  being 
incurved  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  this  species. 
The  clear  atmosphere  of  Cheam  Park  must  be  held 
accountable  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  flowers. 


The  latter  also  possess  a  strong  but  peculiar  odour. 
A  splendid  form  of  0.  Eossii  Humeanum  was  also  iu 
bloom.  The  sepals  were  purple  and  marbled  with 
yellow  lines,  while  the  petals  had  a  conical  mass 
of  purple  blotches  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  was 
of  great  size,  and  white  with  a  lemon  crest.  There 
were  five  flowers  on  a  scape.  Several  pieces  of  the 
pretty  little  0.  Hunnewellianum,  with  its  chocolate- 
brown  and  yellow  spotted  flowers,  were  scattered 
about  the  house.  A  number  of  plants  now  showing 
bloom  for  the  first  time  may  have  some  surprises  in 
store  when  they  expand.  0.  citrosmum  roseum  when 
it  last  flowered  carried  seventy-six  blooms.  It  is  a  large 
piece  grown  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Numerous  pieces  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  some 
of  S.  violacea,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  small  pots 
and  baskets,  also  served  to  keep  this  house  gay.  Long 
fringes  of  Tradescantia  hung  from  the  edges  of  both 
the  central  and  side  stages,  giving  the  house  a  finished 
appearance.  A  large  number  of  Cypripediums  are 
grown  in  a  lean-to  house  in  company  with  various 
other  subjects,  notably  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Y.  Ames- 
iana,  Phams  Humblotii,  Angrrecum  Sanderianum,  and 
the  always  interesting  A.  sesquipedale — now  in  bloom. 
Amongst  the  Cypripediums  may  be  noted  C.  Elliott- 
ianura,  C.  caudatum  roseum,  C.  bellatnlum,  C.  villosum 
aureum,  a  fine  piece  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  C. 
Godefroyre  Gardnerianum,  having  the  under-surface  of 
its  leaves  green.  Cattleya  Sehrodene  is  now  in  sheatu, 
and  the  buds  of  the  beautiful  Saccolabium  bellinum 
will  expand  shortly. 

The  stove  also  contains  a  mixed  collection  of  plants, 
and  a  large  number  of  Orchids  have  been  accommodated 
here,  chiefly  Dendrobiums  and  Phalieuopsids.  A  stem 
of  D.  Leachianum  carried  thirty-two  flower-buds.  The 
species  of  Phalrenopsis  in  this  house  were  a  picture  of 
health  and  robust  vigour,  showing  that  they  are  well 
cared  for  by  Mr.  May.  They  are  grown  in  teak 
baskets  inside  larger  ones,  suspended  from  the  roof. 
The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  baskets  is 
occupied  by  charcoal,  to  absorb  the  moisture  which 
might  otherwise  accumulate,  to  the  injury  of  the  plants 
in  winter.  The  species  we  noted  were  P.  Schilleriana, 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  Stuartiana,  and  P. 
gloriosa,  mostly  hearing  large  panieled  scapes  of  flowers 
only  yet  in  bud.  The  foliage  is  fine,  and  in  the  case 
of  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Stuartiana  very  beautifully 
marbled.  In  this  house  was  a  fine  piece  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  Lemoniaua  with  numerous  flower  scapes  ;  and 
another  piece  of  it  in  the  next  house,  and  grown  iu  a 
large  Orchid  pot,  bore  between  thirty  and  forty  flower 
scapes  that  will  produce  a  fine  effect  by-and-by. 

The  Cattleya  house  also  contains  a  mixed  collection. 
Numerous  pieces  of  C.  Triante  were  in  bloom  ;  but  the 
bulk  were  over,  so  that  they  must  have  been  unusually 
early.  There  were  some  fairly  well-coloured  samples 
of  Calanthe  Yeitchii,  in  spite  of  the  fogs  of  recent  date. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  L.  ancep3  were  L  a.  Sander¬ 
iana,  with  white  flowers  and  a  rich  purple  blotch  on 
the  lip,  and  L.  a.  alba  with  almost  pure  white  flowers. 
Cypripedium  callosum  and  C.  cenanthum  superhum 
were  also  flowering  here,  as  was  the  pure  white  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba  ;  the  flowers  of  the  latter  were  of  large 
size  and  good  substance. 

- OisgC-C - - - 

RANCHE  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT 

N.  W.  T. 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  writes  :  —  You  published 
recently  an  interesting  letter  from  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Barnett,  now  in  California.  I  offer  for  acceptance  a 
few  notes  from  my  daughter,  dated  Mosquito  Creek, 
Jan.  4th,  which  shows,  so  far  as  time  would  permit, 
that  even  so  far  north-west  as  Alberta  Territory, 
N.  "W".  T.  of  Canada,  the  winter  there  had,  relatively 
to  what  is  usual,  been  comparatively  mild  and  open,  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  what  has  been  recent  European 
experience.  Here  is  a  record  of  spending  Christmas  in 
a  cattle  ranche  :  — 

“Well,  Christmas  has  passed  over  quietly.  I  had 
four  men  to  dinner  besides  our  two  selves.  I  had 
prepared  a  couple  of  young  fowls,  vegetables,  plum 
puddings,  mince  pies,  and  cake  ;  but  nuts,  orauges, 
and  similar  fruits — so  plentiful  with  you  in  England — 
cannot  be  had  out  here,  fifty  miles  from  the  nearesttown. 
My  guests,  all  Canadians,  regarded  my  puddings  as  first 
rate.  Three  of  the  men  went  off  in  the  afternoon  to 
look  after  their  cattle,  and  my  husband  rode  out  for 
the  mail,  as  it  was  post  day.  Men  out  here  are  great 
eaters,  and  would  surprise  you  at  home.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  sometimes  where  they  put  the  food.  Any  man 
working  for  another  here  expects  plenty  of  meat,  usually 
fried  beefsteaks,  with  potatos,  coffee,  porridge,  and 
bread  and  butter  for  their  breakfast  ;  and  I  have  seen 
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them  eat  hot  cakes  and  stewed  apples  as  well — but 
the  air  is  very  appetite-creating.  As  a  rule,  breakfast 
is  partaken  of  as  soon  as  the  men  are  up  in  the  morning, 
that  is,  about  six  o’clock  of  home  time. 

“  The  other  day  our  man  Dave  shot  a  white  hare, 
which  was  feeding  at  the  corn-stacks.  Its  coat  was  pure 
in  colour,  making  a  lovely  fur.  White  Lares  are  rather 
scarce  and  difficult  to  shoot.  This  one,  when  ready 
for  the  oven,  weighed  6  lbs.  You  asked  about  tinned 
fruits.  Yes,  we  can  get  everything  in  that  line  here, 
as  British  Columbia  is  a  great  canning  place,  but  it  is 
very  dear  ;  too  dear,  in  fact,  except  for  wealthy  people; 
and  the  fresh  fruit  is  dear  too.  I  had  a  few  beautiful 
apples  from  the  High  River  Store  the  other  day,  but 
they  cost  5 d.  per  lb.  We  have  the  evaporated  or  dried 
apples  by  the  box  for  stewing,  and  they  make  such 
excellent  puddings  and  pies  by  lightly  stewing  them 
first.  We  also  get  prunes  by  the  box  for  stewing. 
There  are  also  dried  peaches  and  nectarines,  but  they 
are  dearer.  We  got  home  some  stores  from  Calgary  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a  neighbour,  of  this  nature,  viz., 
300  lbs.  of  flour,  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  100  lbs.  of  oatmeal, 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  I  put  some  eggs  down 
in  bran  in  the  autumn,  and  they  came  in  splendidly 
for  my  Christmas  cooking.  They  have  kept  well.  My 
hens  are  not  laying  now,  except  an  occasional  egg,  but 
we  have  at  last  got  some  wheat  thrashed,  and  with 
corn  I  think  they  will  soon  start  laying  again.  I  have 
altogether  forty-three,  but  a  few  of  these  are  to  be 
killed,  and  some  game  birds  are  the  exchange  for 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

“My  husband  is  just  now  working  hard  with  his 
thrashing.  The  man  who  owns  the  thrashing  machine 
failed  to  keep  his  promise,  and  therefore  my  husband 
was  compelled  to  make  a  floor  and  to  thrash  the  wheat 
by  using  the  horses  to  tramp  it  out  quite  in  the 
primitive  fashion.  Such  are  some  of  the  shifts  in 
colonial  farming.  He  has  made  -a  separator  and 
borrowed  a  fanning  or  blowing  machine,  and  in  that 
way  the  work  is  getting  slowly  done.  As  the  wheat  is 
sold  it  must  be  got  thrashed  somehow.  I  suppose  some 
day  when  the  country  gets  more  fully  settled  that  men 
will  not  be  so  independent  as  they  are  now.  Here  are  at 
present  men  who  would  rather  stay  out  of  work  than 
take  employment  at  less  than  $40  a  month,  with  board 
and  lodgings,  and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  eastern  men 
coming  in  who  will  work  for  much  less,  and  the  ranches 
are  getting  them. 

“As  I  write  I  see  the  calves  coming  home  to  be  fed  ; 
there  are  120  of  Mr.  Samson’s  and  eighty  of  our  own, 
young  and  old,  for  all  of  which  we  have  to  find  food 
for  a  time.  It  is' better  to  take  in  stock,  if  possible, 
than  to  sell  hay  away  ;  we  got  in  last  summer  about 
80  tons.  So  far  the  weather  has  kept  fine  and  not 
very  cold  ;  the  winds  have  been  rather  rough,  but 
nothing  has  suffered.  The  lowest  temperature  for  some 
time  was  2°  below  zero,  but  that  was  only  for  one  night; 
some  nights  the  thermometer  has  been  only  down  to 
freezing  point,  and  on  others  only  from  10°  to  14°. 
There  is  but  little  snow  about,  and  that  mostly  on  the 
eastern  slopes  where  it  has  drifted.  We  now  hope  for 
an  open  winter.” 

- — — — 

ORIOKET  GROUNDS. 

How  to  Phepahe  foe.  the  Season. 

To  have  cricket  grounds  in  good  order  for  the  coming 
season,  it  i3  absolutely  necessary  now  to  take  advantage 
of  eveiy  opportunity  that  the  weather  offers  of  going 
round  and  taking  notes  of  ail  defects,  and  making 
arrangements  to  have  them  rectified.  Boundary  walls 
should  be  gone  over  and  have  all  holes  or  vacant  spaces 
neatly  pointed.  Wire  and  wood  fences  must  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  have  all  defects  repaired.  Hedges  should 
have  ail  gaps  planted.  The  foot  of  walls,  fences  and 
hedges  should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  refuse,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  dug  or  pointed  over  as  far  as 
the  mowing-machine  or  scythe  cuts  to.  If  the  grounds 
are  not  very  extensive  and  batsmen  easily  hit  the  ball 
over  tho  boundary  walls,  fences,  or  hedges,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  small  doors  or  wicket  gates  (if 
possible)  to  allow  the  fielders  or  others  to  go  for  the 
ball,  instead  of  leaping  over  walls  and  fences  and  bolt¬ 
ing  through  gaps  in  hedges,  which  sometimes  incurs 
regrettable  consequences. 

If  trees  are  planted  round  the  outside  of  the  grounds, 
pruning  and  thinning,  and  if  the  weather  permits,  all 
planting  operations  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  The 
decorating  of  any  ordinary-sized  cricket-ground  round 
the  outside  with  a  single  row  of  trees  is  very  commend¬ 
able,  but  if  the  grounds  are  very  large,  and  privacy  or 
protection  from  cold  winds  is  desirable,  two  or  more 
rows  ought  to  be  planted.  In  selecting  trees,  soil  and 


climate  must  be  considered,  and  one  can  be  guided  a 
little  by  noting  the  healthy  and  rapid-growing  kinds  in 
the  district  where  planting  is  intended.  Shrubs  and 
expensive  ornamental  trees  should  not  be  planted  in 
grounds  specially  used  for  cricket,  and  the  reason  will 
be  obvious  to  all. 

Drains  should  have  been  looked  over  before  this,  and 
all  put  to  rights  ;  if  this  has  not  been  done,  and 
water  is  not  disappearing  within  a  reasonable  time, 
making  the  ground  splashy  and  slippery,  the  cause 
must  be  looked  for,  and  it  may  be  found  that  some  of 
the  drains  are  choked.  If  they  appear  all  right,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  whole  drainage  is  inadequate — a  very 
common  occurrence  in  cricket  fields  which  are  drained 
as  though  they  were  to  be  used  as  pasture,  or  worse 
still  as  meadow  land — -minus  the  furrows.  Drainage 
cannot  in  the  formation  and  renovating  of  cricket 
grounds  be  successful  at  the’distance  apart  that  make3 
ground  suitable  for  pasture.  The  right  distance  apart 
is  invariably  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
distance  allowed  for  meadows.  To  do  it  right  practical 
knowledge  is  absolutely  necessarjn  If  it  is  found 
impossible  to  put  in  a  few  more  drains  at  present, 
one  may  do  a  little  with  a  fork  by  easing  up  the  soil 
in  the  bad  places,  so  as  to  tide  the  season  over  ;  and 
have  it  properly  drained  at  the  back  end. 

“Worm  casts  may  be  got  rid  of  by  sweeping  about. 
A  couple  of  men  with  two  hard  birch  besoms — assum¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  fearfully  bad — can  go  over  four 
or  five  acres  in  a  day,  and  make  a  good  job.  Bare 
patches  ought  to  be  seen  to.  They  may  either  be 
turfed  over  or  the  ground  prepared  for  sowing  with 
seed  in  March,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  the 
ground  or  lower  it  the  sooner  this  it  done  the  better. 
This  kind  of  .work  should  be  done  with  pegs  and  a 
spirit-level,  never  trusting  solely  to  the  eye,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  and  making  a  bungle  of  it. 

Weeds  are  generally  the  sign  of  poverty,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  introduced  by  sowing  cheap  and  rubbishy 
Grass  seeds,  or  the  wind  has  wafted  the  seed  from  bad 
kept  edges  and  weedy  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  They 
require  attention,  and  if  too  numerous  to  be  eradicated 
by  the  hand,  or  killed  by  some  of  tho  mauy  advertised 
weed  destroyers,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  for 
sowing.  If  poverty  is  the  cause  a  good  top-dressing 
will  help  to  keep  them  down.  Moss  is  also  the  result 
of  poverty,  and  is  encouraged  by  bad  drainage.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  drainage  right,  then  try 
and  get  rid  of  the  moss,  the  best  way  to  do  this  being 
to  take  a  steel  rake  (half-worn  ones  are  the  best  in  some 
cases)  and  simply  tear  it  off,  then  rake  into  heaps  and 
have  it  wheeled  away.  If  the  moss  is  still  bad  it  must 
be  gone  over  again  transversely,  leaving  as  little  as 
possible,  then  top-dress.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
it  is  often  found  necessary  to  sow  seed  before  top-dress¬ 
ing.  If  the  moss  is  very  bad  it  will  be  far  better  to 
prepare  the  ground  and  sow  it  over. — J.  Cameron , 
Cargilfield,  Edinburgh. 

- - — 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

I  think  the  thanks  of  the  young  men  are  greatly  due 
to  “  Father  Christmas  ”  for  drawing  attention  to  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  them  as  a  body. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  way  in  which 
young  men  spend  their  evenings,  my  experience  being 
the  reverse  of  his.  Their  work  leads  to  better  things 
than  spending  their  evenings  in  public-houses.  I  have 
found  the  majority  of  young  men  who  have  served 
under  me  in  several  parts  of  the  country  most  eager  to 
obtain  information  on  matters  connected  with  their 
profession.  I  agree  with  “  One  of  the  Erring  Ones,’’ 
at  p.  294,  and  “  J.  Charlton,”  at  p.  295,  both  of  whose 
remarks  deserve  the  attention  alike  of  the  young  men, 
and  of  those  who  have  charge  of  them.  I  know  that 
many  bothies  are  as  described  in  the  dictionaries,  viz., 
in  one,  “a  rude  hut  or  place  of  lodging,”  and  in 
another,  “  miserable  hovels,”  and  this  they  often  were, 
and  in  some  cases,  still  are.  I  was  once  quartered  in 
one  belonging  to  a  horticultural  society  from  which  at 
least  a  good  example  might  have  been  expected,  but 
we  had  to  drink  our  tea  from  pound  jam  pots,  and 
when  I  ventured  to  ask  the  superintendent  if  we  could 
have  a  few  things  to  make  the  place  comfortable,  I  was 
curtly  told  that  “the  things  were  provided  when  the 
bothy  was  started,  and  they  ought  to  be  there  now.” 
More  uncomfortable  quarters  I  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
they  were  within  100  miles  of  the  Albert  Hall.  Had  I 
not  possessed  a  few  good  standard  works,  and  there 
had  not  been  a  fine  museum  near  at  hand,  I  fear  I 
should  have  been  included  amongst  “the  erring 
ones.” 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  was 


general  foreman  at  a  place  near  Ealing,  and  also  at 
Moseley  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  under  the  same 
gardener,  who  often  came  into  the  bothy  for  a  friendly 
chat  and  gave  us  his  advice  upon  anything  he  could. 
It  is  the  poor  pay  that  turns  many  from  the  profession, 
and  most  gardeners  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  young 
men  near  large  towns,  where  they  can  get  double  the 
money  in  mills  and  factories. 

I  notice  at  p.  307  that  ladies  want  to  join  our  ranks, 
and  this  opens  up  a  very  interesting  question  :  Have 
they  considered  the  matter  of  encumbrances  ?  When 
recently  seeking  an  engagement,  four  out  of  five  of  the 
inquiries  I  received  in  reply  to  my  advertisement,  after 
asking  for  particulars  as  to  abilities,  etc.,  concluded 
with  the  question,  “  Have  you  a  family  V’  On  replying 
to  all  that  I  had  four  children,  I  heard  no  more,  and  I 
think  it  is  this  that  prevents  so  many  good  men  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  places  more  than  to  lack  of  influence  as 
mentioned  by  “Ardnahn.”  His  ideas  as  to  competitive 
examinations  I  cordially  agree  with,  having  previously 
advocated  the  same  thing.  If  carried  out  on  the  lines 
he  suggests,  the  certificates  gained  should  carry  weight 
with  employers  engaging  a  gardener. — Manchester. 

I  think  all  young  gardeners  who  read  your  paper  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  must  have  enjoyed  the  remarks 
made  by  “  Father  Christmas  ”  and  “Ardnahn.”  As 
one  of  the  young  men  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  in 
corroboration  of  what  has  been  said,  and  to  raise 
another  point.  There  are  now  specialists  in  almost 
every  trade  and  profession,  and  these,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  reap  the  reward — pecuniary  or 
otherwise — their  skill  and  assiduity  merit.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  us.  How  many  a  head-gardenc-r  has 
obtained  a  spurious  reputation  by  virtue  of  good  work 
done,  and  quite  independently,  by  his  subordinates, 
who  have  to  forego  their  share  of  the  fame  of  success, 
though  they  have  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of 
blame  in  case  of  failure  ! 

The  study  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  profession, 
which  “  Ardnahn  ”  rightly  commends  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  can  never  obtain  universally,  unless 
by  united  action  we  make  it  clear  to  our  employers  that 
the  future  of  our  art  depends  upon  the  facilities  afforded 
us  for  study,  and  the  pains  they  take  to  foster  and 
encourage  sterling  merit.  As  things  are,  our  principal 
study  is,  of  necessity,  how  best  to  conform  to  the 
whims  and  prejudices  of  those  who,  whether  through 
bribery,  influence,  or  less  questionable  means,  are  in  a 
position  to  damage  the  prospects  and  mar  the  career  of 
younger  men  who  are  in  many  cases  their  superiors. — 
A.  Spore. 

- - - — 

Gardening  Miscellany. 

- - 

Freesia  refracta  alba. 

The  fragrant  white  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Cape  plant 
are  now  plentiful  in  the  markets.  Formerly  the  corms 
were  grown  in  pots  for  market  purposes,  but  an  easier 
and  mors  expeditious  method  is  now  pursued.  They 
are  planted  out  by  the  thousand  on  the  inside  borders 
of  vineries,  where  they  remain  till  they  flower,  and 
afterwards  mature  their  foliage.  The  first  batch  is  put 
in  the  soil  during  August,  and  this  generally  means  a 
whole  houseful,  or  it  may  be  several,  according  to  tho 
quantity  required.  Other  batches  are  planted  in  suc¬ 
cession,  so  as  to  extend  the  season.  The  earliest  come 
into  bloom  during  December,  and  the  supply  is 
maintained  from  thence  till  late  in  spring.  Those  who 
grow  their  plants  in  pots,  do  so  at  a  much  greater 
expenditure  in  labour,  with  gratifying  results  sometimes 
it  is  true  ;  but  they  in  private  establishments  who  have 
to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers,  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  adopt  this  method.  Even  if  the 
presence  of  the  plant  on  the  borders  of  a  vinery  were 
considered  objectionable,  a  heated  pit  might  be  set  apart 
for  its  cultivation.  The  pit  need  only  be  a  low  one, 
aud  the  plant  will  derive  all  the  more  advantage  from 
light. 

Tiie  Peruvian  Nasturtium. 

In  Britain,  Tropieolum  tuberosum  can  only  be  described 
as  half-hardy,  as  the  fleshy  tubers  are  liable  to  get 
killed  during  winter,  unless  in  very  mild  seasons.  In 
the  Channel  Islands,  however,  where  the  climate  is 
mild  and  equable,  it  thrives  with  great  luxuriance, 
covering  trellis-work  sometimes  of  considerable  height. 
The  peltate  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  common 
species  (T.  majus),  but  they  aro  smaller,  and  more 
decidely  lobed  round  the  margin.  The  flowers  are 
considerably  smaller,  but  freely  produced,  with  yellow 
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and  red  petals.  On  the  whole  the  plant  is  of  neater 
habit  than  T.  majus,  less  inclined  to  ramble  and 
smother  down  everything  in  its  way,  so  that  it  would  be 
preferable  for  particular  and  select  places,  where  it 
might  be  trained  over  a  fence  or  trellis-work  to  form  a 
screen.  The  tubers  might  be  lifted  and  preserved  in  a 
greenhonse  during  winter,  and  planted  out  in  spring. 

Fumigating  Insecticides. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  a  new  fumigating  material,  Gardner  & 
Smithson’s  “Nicotina  Fumigator,”  which  I  have  tried 
in  a  house  containing  Callas,  Carnations,  Bouvardias, 
Libonia0,  Heliotrope,  Roses,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and 
many  other  plants  in  flower,  without  injuring  either 
the  flower  or  plants.  I  found  every  insect  killed,  and 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  84L  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
house  contained  6,500  cubic  feet,  and  we  used  three 
packets,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  packet.  It  is  more 
economical  and  easier  to  use  than  tobacco  paper,  and 
being  perfectly  safe  must  come  to  the  front  when  better 
known.  It  is  free  from  flame,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  arising  from  tobacco  paper,  and  when 
once  started  can  be  left  without  further  attention. — 
Thomas  Glen,  Worth  Pari  Gardens,  Crawley. 

Cereus  Claudianus. 

It  being  by  no  means  a  common  thing  to  see  a  Cereus  in 
flower  in  mid-winter,  I  am  fortunate  in  having  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  a  bloom  that  you  may  deem 
worthy  of  notic°.  This  variety  was  raised  in  the 
Channel  Islands  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  a  friend  of  the  raiser,  who  used  to 
reside  at  Clapham,  and  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Over,  was 
a  very  excellent  plant  grower  and  successful  exhibitor. 
The  late  Mr.  McMullen,  the  gentleman  alluded  to, 
wished  me  to  name  this  variety  in  honour  of  one  of  his 
sons,  then  of  tender  years  ;  this  was  done  as  shown,  the 
young  gentleman’s  name  being  Claude,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  figured  in  The  Floral  Magazine,  conjointly 
conducted  by  our  late  friends,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Mr.  William  Port  Ayres,  worthy  men,  who  very 
materially  contributed  to  enrich  garden  literature.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  specimen  submitted  is  by  no 
means  a  finished  flower,  having  been,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
ceived  in  an  uncongenial  and  unnatural  season.  Its 
texture  is  flimsy  and  thin,  and  wanting  the  rosy  violet 
shading  seen  in  perfectly  developed  flowers,  thus 
showing  that  in  the  absence  of  solar  rays  the  natural 
character  of  the  flower  is  kept  in  abeyance.  O  .ving  to 
the  fact  of  the  plant  being  kept  in  a  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature,  although  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house, 
where  the  hot-water  pipe  is  carried  underneath  a 
stratum  of  coke  breeze,  it  is  curious  that  it  should 
flower  now,  when  the  plant  is  supposed  to  be  naturally  at 
rest.  A  melancholy  incident  is  connected  with  the 
plant,  as  the  young  gentleman  after  whom  it  was  named, 
when  arrived  at  manhood,  was  with  his  brother 
very  seriously  injured  in  a  collision  on  the  railway. 
—  Geo.  Fry,  Lewisham. 

Reinwardtia  trigynum. 

Going  through  the  plant  houses  at  Caversham  Park, 
Reading,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  struck  with  the 
bright,  cheerful  appearance  imparted  by  a  few  healthy 
plants  of  this  Flax,  generally  seen  under  the  name  of 
Linum  trigynum.  In  a  temperate  house  were  about 
twenty  plants,  very  healthy,  dwarf  and  flowering  freely. 
At  this  dull  season,  when  bright  Sowers  are  so  much  in 
request,  these  are  doubly  welcome,  and  certainly 
deserve  more  extensive  cultivation.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  pure  fresh  air  from  the  Berkshire  hills  greatly  favours 
its  successful  cultivation  at  Caversham.  I  noticed  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  flower  spikes  of  Calanthes 
here,  and  at  Reading.  There  I  saw  good  long  spikes  of 
C.  Yeitchii  and  C.  vestita  rubra,  with  every  flower  as 
fresh  as  when  first  expanded,  and  of  good  colour  and 
substance  ;  but  here  we  are  seized  by  that  terrible 
scourge,  London  fog,  before  the  flowers  can  properly 
expand  ;  sometimes  whole  spikes  are  taken  as  with  a 
blight. — A.  T.,  Paling,  W. 

Dinner-table  Decoration. 

I  think  your  correspondent  “W.  A.”  would  find  a  book 
entitled  Floral  Designs  for  the  Table,  by  John  Perkins,  of 
great  assistance  to  him,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  previous  experience.  Though  I  agree  with 
“A.  D.”  in  your  last  week’s  issue  that  imitation  is  the 
worst  style  of  art,  yet  many  of  us  are  glad  to  have 
other  people’s  experience,  either  in  writing  or  by  means 
of  drawings,  as  a  basis  to  work  upon,  for  it  is  easy 


euough  to  deviate  from  given  instructions  to  suit 
individual  taste.  —  W.  M.  _ 


Some  amount  of  space  is  usually  left  in  the  centre  of  a 
dinner  table  for  the  decorator  to  fill  up  with  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  and  the  decorator’s  first  consideration  is 
how  to  create  variety  night  after  night.  This  may  be 
done  in  many  ways,  such  as  using  flowers  of  one  colour 
one  night,  a  different  shale  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  the 
centre  piece  only  b:-ing  dressed  with  mixed  colours. 
Supposing  the  centre  to  be  a  large  silver  vase,  fill  it 
with  moss,  then  wire  Lrpigeria  rosea  and  albi,  and  a 
few  Gardenias  on  to  very  thin  stakes,  and  stick  them 
into  the  moss  tastefully,  filling  up  the  spaces  with 
Fern  fronds.  The  berries  of  Rivina  humilis,  or  Callicarpa 
purpurea,  and  also  of  the  Berberis,  may  be  placed  here 
and  there.  A  few  heads  of  ornamental  grasses,  such  as 
Agrostis  nebulosa,  look  pretty  when  clear  of  the 
flowers.  More  handy  than  tracing  designs  on  the 
cloth  are  crescents  of  glass,  with  a  certain  number  of 
glasses  to  match.  Lay  four  crescents  arranged  round 
the  centre  with  the  ends  pointing  inwards,  four  tall 
glasses  within  the  curves,  and  four  in  the  open  spaces 
where  the  ends  of  the  crescents  touch  each  other.  The 
whole  may  be  filled  with  Begonia  flowers  one  night, 
Gloxinias  another,  and  so  on,  whatever  one  may  have 
plenty  of  and  most  suitable  for  effect.  They  may  be 
dressed  with  leaves  of  Pheasant’s-foot  Geranium,  or 
coloured  leaves  of  Strawberry,  &c.  Grasses  and 
Panicum  variegatnm  may  be  mixed  with  the  flowers  in 
the  glasses,  always  bearing  in  mind  to  arrange  them 
loosely  and  not  to  crowd  them,  or  the  effect  is  spoiled. 
The  Messert  dishes  and  glasses  may  be  placed  upon 
coloured  Tine  leaves,  or  nice  Fern  fronds.  The  centre 
may  be  varied  by  using  a  Palm  or  other  ornamental 
plant,  with  a  few  very  small  Ferns  arranged  round  it, 
then  the  crescents  and  glasses  added  ;  this  looks  well 
on  a  round  table.  The  same  will  hold  gooa  on  a  square 
one  by  placing  a  neat  plant  at  each  end  if  the  Grapis 
are  not  hung  there. — J.  S.  Pi. 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL 

BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  council  of  this  society,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  sixty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  this  week,  states  notwithstanding  a  wet  and 
unfavourable  season,  the  financial  position  of  the  society 
is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  state,  the  ordinary  receipts 
during  the  year  having  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
ordinary  expenses  incurred  during  that  period.  It  will 
be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  proprietors  that  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  council  recommended  that  the 
single  subscription  be  reduced  from  1  guinea  to  15s. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  ticket  holders,  but  they 
regret  to  say  that  these  anticipations  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Some  years  ago  the  family  season  ticket 
was  reduced  from  2  guineas  to  1  guinea.  This 
experiment,  too,  was  a  failure,  and  the  family  season 
ticket  was  again  fixed  at  2  guineas,  and  the  council  see 
no  reason  to  recommend  any  further  change — the 
individual  ticket  will  still  remain  at  15s.  The  council 
are  most  anxious  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  in¬ 
struction  and  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
they  trust  that  the  public  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  districts  wiil  supply  the  means  to  bring 
about  this  result.  The  subscription  to  the  society  is 
small  compared  with  the  benefit  it  confers,  and  the 
council  respectfully  ask  those  who  are  already  sub¬ 
scribers  to  exert  themselves  to  get  additional  one3,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  every  additional  subscription 
affords  the  means  for  more  extended  benefits  to  the 
community. 

The  horticultural  and  floral  exhibitions  held  during 
the  past  year  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Two 
exhibitions  of  spring  flowers  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  same 
place.  The  annual  Whitsuntide  exhibition  held  in 
the  gardens  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  autumnal  fruit  and  flower 
show  held  in  September,  and  the  Rose  Show  held  in 
July.  In  connection  with  the  latter  an  interesting 
show  of  Pinks  took  place  by  the  newly-formed  National 
Pink  Society.  For  many  years  the  average  annual 
surplus  on  the  Whitsuntide  show  was  £600  ;  for  the 
last  three  years  the  receipts  have  just  about  paid 
expenses.  The  council  attribute  this  change  to  the 
facilities  given  by  the  railway  companies  to  the 
people  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  inhabi¬ 


tants  of  this  locality,  and  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
many  thousands,  if  this  exhibition,  which  has  been  a 
delight  to  oil  and  young  for  so  many  years,  were 
abandoned.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  annual 
expenditure  upon  horticultural  exhibitions  has  been 
£1,200  given  in  prizes,  and  much  emulation  is  caused 
among  exhibitors  by  the  desire  to  obtain  them.  Tnis 
healthy  competition  has  tended  to  raise  the  standard 
of  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  pomology,  thus 
carrying  out  the  main  object  for  which  the  society 
was  established.  Since  the  acquisition  by  the  society 
of  the  buildings  put  up  by  the  committee  of  the 
Jubilee  exhibition,  the  council  have  for  the  last 
three  years  provided  high-class  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  at  an  average  cost  of  £2,003  par  annum.  This 
was  a  bold  experiment,  to  which  the  residents  of 
Manchester  should  heartily  wish  success,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  provision  of  rational,  innocent, 
and  elevating  recreation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  well-being  of  a  great  community  ;  and 
its  necessity  is  probably  more  apparent;  now  under 
modern  conditions  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
long  range  of  glass  unier  the  garden  wail,  which  had 
been  standing  forty  years,  has  been  palled  down  and 
a  new  one  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £230.  Another 
example  of  the  society’s  usefulness,  and  one  which 
the  council  are  at  all  times  happy  in  noting,  is  th8 
large  number  of  students  who  veil-  by  year  apply  for 
admission  for  purposes  of  stuly,  as  well  as  for  speci¬ 
mens  to  assist  them  in  their  studies. 

- — >3*e— - 

EALING&DISTRIGT  GARDENERS’ 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Ealing,  oa  the  14th  insc.,  the  exhibits, 
although  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  were  meritorious  in 
character.  Mr.  Denison,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Glsdstaues, 
Esq,  exhibited  some  choice  Orchids.  D.airobium 
nobile  was  remarkably  well  flowered.  Calant'ne  bella 
had  a  flue  arching  raceme  of  flowers  :  it  is  a  cros3 
between  C.  Turaeri  and  C.  Veitehii,  aad  as  it  becomes 
more  plentiful  it  wiil  make  a  good  companion  to  these 
useful  winter-flowering  Orchids.  The  one  great  draw¬ 
back  to  its  more  extensive  cultivation  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  is  its  liability  to  be  damaged 
during  the  flowering  period  by  the  fogs  usually  so  pre¬ 
valent  at  that  time,  and  this  year  most  disastrous. 
Dendrobium  crassinode  was  also  well  flowered. 

Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  exhibited 
a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  Lawrencaanum,  having 
four  flower  stems,  with  seven  flo  wers,  three  of  the  flower 
stems  being  twin-flowered,  which  show  that  the  plant’s 
requirements  are  well  attended  to.  With  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  most  of  our  Cypripediums  ought  to  be  twin- 
flowered,  and  no  doubt  will  be  as  their  culture  gets 
better  understood. 

Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  intended  to 
read  a  paper  on  “Calanthes,  their  Culture  and  Value  as 
Vinter  Decorati  we  Plants”  ;  owing  to  illness,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  attend,  but  seat  one  of  his  young  men  to 
read  it.  The  paper  treated  very  exhaustively  on  both 
the  evergreen  and  deciduous  species,  but  most  attention 
was  given  to  the  deciduous  winter-flowering  species,  the 
writer  giving  minutely  the  treatment  he  followed,  and 
judging  from  the  flower  spikes  exhibited,  which  were 
4  ft.  long  he  was  successful  in  getting  good  results. 
Good  plants  could  b3  grown  ia  a  mixed  plant  stove, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  syringe  from  them,  slight 
shade  being  necessary  in  very  bright  weather.  He 
strongly  recommended  them  for  indoor  decoration,  as 
they  lasted  a  long  while  in  perfection.  He  also  com¬ 
plained  of  the  ruinous  effect  the  fog  had  upon  them  this 
season,  many  of  the  flowers  never  opening,  and  those 
which  did  open  were  deficient  in  colour. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  value  of  bones 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  pots  as  manure,  several 
members  having  great  faith  iu  applying  them  in  this 
way,  pointing  out  that  they  hal  seen  the  roots  clinging 
to  them  when  turned  out  of  the  pot.  Mr.  A.  "Wright 
took  exception  to  using  bones  ia  this  way,  where  the 
full  value  of  the  manure  was  desired,  aud  recommended 
the  bones  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  bone-meal  mixed 
with  the  soil,  his  reason  for  this  being  that  all  plants 
took  up  their  fool  in  solution  in  water.  In  watering 
the  plants,  the  bones  as  they  dissolved  would  be 
washed  to  the  roots,  and  so  used  ;  the  meal  being 
finer,  it  would  dissolve  quicker  than  larger  pieces,  and 
where  a  plant  was  only  a  short  time  ia  the  soil,  as  the 
deciduous  Calanthes  were,  it  was  essential  to  get  the 
hones  decayed  as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  if  the  bones 
were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  most  of  their 
manurial  properties  would  be  lost  by  being  washed  out 
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of  the  pot  at  each,  successive  watering.  Because  a  root 
clung  to  charcoal  or  bones,  he  said,  we  should  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  plant  was  feeding  on  them,  or  deriving  any 
large  amount  of  nourishment  from  them.  As  an 
example,  he  alluded  to  the  epiphytal  Orchids  clinging 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  not  for  the  nourishment  they 
derived  from  them,  but  to  fix  themselves  in  their 
position.  Ifbor.es  were  used  for  plants  of  quick  growth, 
he  would  prefer  to  have  them  fine  and  mixed  with 
the  soil. 

- - 

WOOLTON  GARDENERS’ 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  this  society 
took  place  on  the  22nd  inst. ,  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  J.P. , 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Eothwell,  secretary,  again  had  the  pleasure  of 
recording  a  successful  year’s  working.  The  member¬ 
ship,  although  slightly  less  than  last  year,  is  still 
satisfactory,  the  total  number  being  eighty-three, 
with  an  average  attendance  at  the  fortnightly  meetings 
of  fifty.  Thanks  were  tendered,  for  special  prizes  for 
essays,  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner,  Mr.  Harvey  Gibson 
and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sod.  The  library  has 
proved  of  great  benefit,  the  members  showing  their 
appreciation  of  it  by  freely  using  the  volumes  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Several  valuable  works  of  reference  have 
recently  been  added  to  it. 

The  statement  of  accounts  read  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman,  treasurer,  showed  an  exact  balance  of 
receipts  and  expenditure.  Messrs.  Tobb,  R.  W.  Ker 
and  the  chairman,  in  reviewing  the  work  during  the 
past  year,  characterised  it  as  successful  and  satisfactory 
to  the  society,  and  tending  to  the  elevation  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  district.  The  chairman  announced  the  list 
of  winners  of  prizes  for  essays,  which  will  be  read  at  the 
meetings  during  the  coming  season,  viz.  :  Hardy 
Border  Flowers,  Mr.  A.  Griffiths;  Hardy  Fruit  Culture, 
Mr.  A.  Kime  ;  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Hollies, 
Mr.  H.  Corlett ;  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Greenhouse 
Rhododendron,  Mr.  R.  E.  Waterman.  The  chairman 
offered  a  selection  of  books  on  botany  for  an  essay  on 
Hybridisation,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son,  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  for  an  essay  on  Spring  Flowering  Plants 
and  Shrubs  adapted  for  forcing  from  Christmas  to  May, 
which  were  accepted  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  society. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  and  Mr.  J.  Rothwell  were  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Griffiths, 
librarian,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Carling.  A  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Professor  for  his  able 
services  in  the  chair  terminated  a  highly  successful 
meeting. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

Double-flowered  Cattleya  intermedia. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  twin-flowered 
Cattleya  intermedia  in  the  case  under  our  notice,  of  a 
specimen  received  from  Mr.  A.  Sparkes,  gardener  to  A. 
Allcard,  Esq.,  Wimblehurst,  Horsham,  Sussex.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  a  floral  Siamese  twins,  inasmuch 
as  all  parts  of  the  two  flowers  were  completely  formed, 
but  their  pedicels,  ovaries,  and  a  contiguous  sepal  of 
each  of  the  two  flowers  were  united  throughout  their 
length.  The  latter  were  not,  however,  amalgamated 
together,  but  merely  united  along  the  middle  of  their 
backs,  leaving  their  edges  free,  and  forming  a  dividing 
wall  between  the  lips  of  the  two  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  of  a  delicate  blush,  the  latter  undulated 
at  the  margin.  The  tube  of  the  lip  was  almost  pure 
white,  and  the  lamina  of  a  rich  amethyst-purple,  with 
a  crisped  dentate  margin.  There  was  no  other  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  flowers  than  their  union  as  above 
described,  and  none  of  the  parts  were  absent. 

L/elia  autumnalis  atrorubens. 

Less  popular  because  less  variable  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  than  L.  anceps,  the  type  of  the  plant  under  note 
(L.  autumnalis)  is,  notwithstanding,  a  beautiful  and 
useful  subject  for  winter  flowering.  The  variety  L.  a. 
atrorubens  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental 
forms  on  account  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  magenta-purple,  darkest 
towards  the  tips,  and  fading  somewhat  to  the  base. 
The  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  even  darker  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  but  fades  to  white  or  nearly  so 
towards  the  base.  The  crest  consists  of  two  pure  white 


ridges  or  plates,  with  a  smaller  onebetween'on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lip,  and  is  therefore  very  distinct  from  the 
elevated  disc-like  ridge  of  L.  anceps,  bearing  upon  it 
three  raised  and  purple  lines.  Eirlier  in  the  season 
the  expanding  buds  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fog, 
but  those  now  fully  expanded  are  beautiful,  even  if 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  milder  winters.  The  house 
in  which  the  plants  are  grown  is  kept  at  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

Cypripediums  at  Daisy  Cottage,  Stacxsteads- 
It  has  been  with  admiration,  amounting  almost  to 
enthusiasm,  that  I  have  noted  the  many  important 
additions  recently  made  to  Mr.  David  Lord’s  choice 
collection  of  Cypripedes.  The  visitor,  as  he  enters  the 
Cypripedium  house,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  every  plant,  and  the  exquisite 
arrangement,  so  that  the  flowers  and  foliage  blend  well 
together.  Cypripedium  Lrwrenceanum  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous  with  its  bright  foliage  ;  C.  Morganire,  a  nice 
healthy  plant  ;  C.  Selligerum  maju*,  a  model  plant, 
with  numerous  growths  ;  C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  bella- 
tulum  ;  a  fine  form  of  C.  barbatum,  C.  longifolium, 
with  numerous  scapes  ;  the  well-known  C.  Spicerianum, 
many  fine  examples  —  a  great  favourite  with  Mr. 
Lord  ;  C.  Curtisii,  C.  Yeitchii,  C.  cenanthum  supeibum, 
C.  vexillarium,  C.  Ashburtonire,  C.  Druryi,  C.  grande, 
C.  Leeanum,  C.  punctatum  violaceum,  C.  Swanianum, 
and  many  others  ;  however,  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to 
show  that  progress  is  the  order  of  the  day  at  Daisy 
Cottage.  In  passing  through  the  cool  house,  I  noticed 
the  development  of  some  remarkably  strong  scapes 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  and  Oneidium  macran- 
thum,  from  which  a  rich  harvest  will  be  reaped 
in  the  near  future.  Prominently  amongst  Dendrobes 
stood  out  the  lovely  D.  Wardianum,  with  bulbs  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  noble  examples  of  high  culture, 
and  by  this  time  are  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of 
flowers. — J.  31cJS7ab. 

Oncidium  Cebolleta. 

The  usual  flowering  period  of  this  species  is  stated  to 
be  summer,  but  a  plant  of  it  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
flowers  regularly  during  winter,  say  December  and 
January  ;  and  such  winters  as  the  present  may  continue 
even  till  February.  The  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant 
attracts  the  attention  not  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  It  has  round  or  rather  terete  leaves,  similar 
to  those  of  0.  Jonesianum,  but  instead  of  being  pendent 
as  in  the  latter  case  they  are  erect,  stout,  deep  green, 
and  about  18  ins.  long.  The  flower  scape  is  3J  ft.  loDg, 
and  panicled  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
siz3,  and  pretty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
and  transversely  banded  with  brownish  red.  The  lip 
is  deeply  three-lobed,  yellow,  and  constitutes  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  One  of  the  good  points 
of  this  Orchid  is  that  the  habit  is  neat  and  requires 
hut  a  small  pot,  and  a  small  amount  of  room  for  its 
perfect  development.  The  fog  crippled  the  earliest 
developed  buds,  but  on  the  advent  of  a  clearer  sky,  the 
rest  of  them  opened  beautifully. 

- - - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cyclamens. — Nahant :  After  the  plants  ceased  flowering  the 
old  custom  used  to  be  to  dry  off  or  bake  the  plants  till  they  were 
dust  dry  ;  but  that  system  has  been  entirely  exploded.  Now, 
the  plants  are  kept  watered  till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  the 
plant  going  to  rest  by  becoming  yellow.  Even  then  the  corms 
are  not  thoroughly  dried  oft’,  hut  simply  allowed  to  rest  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  cool,  say  in  a  frame  in  the  open  air,  and  slightly 
shaded  during  the  day  if  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sun  warm.  After 
a  time  the  corms  will  commence  to  grow  again,  sending  out 
young  leaves  and  fresh  roots.  As  soon  as  you  detect  them  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow,  turn  them  out,  reduce  the  hall  considerably 
and  re-pot,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  leaf- 
soil.  Some  growers  pot  in  pure  loam.  Market  growers  do  not 
grow  on  their  plants  a  second  time,  but  raise  a  fresh  stock  from 
seed  every  year,  because  by  so  doing  they  get  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  bloom. 

Eucharis  Mite. — Juno  :  The  Eueharis  leaves  and  roots  you 
sent  us  leave  little  doubt  in  our  mind  that  they  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  mite.  We  could  Dot  discern  any  of  the  mites 
themselves  ;  but  then  you  must  examine  the  outer  scales  of  the 
bulb,  for  it  is  there  they  usually  congregite.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  a  lens,  or  some  magnifying  power  to  detect 
them.  What  you  had  best  do  is  to  dry  off  the  bulbs,  shake 
them  clean  out  of  the  soil,  remove  the  outer  and  injured  scales, 
then  thoroughly  wash  the  bulbs  in  some  insecticide  containing 
sulphur,  Lemon  Oil,  Fir  Tree  Oil,  or  even  soot  mixed  in  water. 
This  operation  may  he  repeated  at  intervals  for  some  days.  In 
the  mean  time  the  bulbs  should  be  laid  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove 
near  the  glass,  keep  them  thoroughly  dry  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  some  weeks.  Finally  the  bulbs  may  be  re-potted 
and  started  again.  This  plan  has  been  adopted'  and  proved 
successful  with  several  cultivators.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
killing  the  mite,  provided  you  can  biing  the  insecticide  in  close 
contact  with  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  removing  the  outer 
scales  and  all  decayed  portions,  and  thoroughly  washing.  (The 
Gardenia  next  week.) 


Names  or-  Fruit.  —  C.  J.  II.  B.:  We  fade  I  to  get  the  Pear 
identified . 


Names  of  Plants — II.  K.  M. :  1,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
grandiflora  ;  2,  Muehlenbeckia  complex.!.  T.  Dunlop  :  Ladia 
anceps  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  intermedium.  E.  P.  :  Garden 
forms  of  Epacris,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  identify.  There 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  so  closely  alike  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  distinct. 

Pansies,  &c. — Omega:  Fancy  Pansies  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose  you  name,  and  any  first-class  seedsman  can  supply 
seeds.  The  answer  to  your  second  question  is,  No. 

Primula  sinensis. — Nahant :  To  have  your  plants  in  flower 
about  Christmas  a  sowing  should  be  made  in  May  in  shallow 
pans  of  light  sandy  1  lain  and  leaf-soil,  using  a  large  portion  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  sand.  Drain  well,  fill  the  pans  within 
half-an-inch  of  the  rim,  and  after  making  firm,  sow  tha  seeds, 
covering  them  very  lightly.  Place  the  pans  in  a  warm  frame, 
pit  or  stove,  covering  them  with  squares  of  glass  until  the  seeds 
are  up.  Do  not  disturb  the  seedlings  until  they  are  fit  to  pot 
off  singly,  unless  they  are  inclined  to  damp,  when  you  may 
transplant  them  to  other  pans  to  avoid  damping.  In  a  fort¬ 
night's  time  they  should  be  fit  to  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  when 
they  can  be  grown  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  light  by  being  near  the  glass.  Shift  them 
from  time  to  time  info  larger  pots  as  the  smaller  ones  Become 
filled  with  roots.  Generally  speaking,  unless  very  large  plants 
are  required,  5-in.  or  6  in.  pots  will  he  large  enough  for  the  final 
shift.  Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  during  fine  weather,  and 
shade  from  strong  sun.  Towards  autumn  some  flowers  may 
make  their  appearance,  hut  they  should  be  pinched  out  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
make  growth.  Remove  the  plants  indoors  before  the  approach 
of  frosty  nights  in  autumn,  and  place  them  on  shelves  near  the 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  Fall. 

Trade  Directory.  —  D. :  The  Garden  Annual  (37,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand,W.O.)  or  The  Horticultural  Directory  (171, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.)  both  give  the  information  you  require.  Both 
are  sold  at  a  shilling. 

Communications  Received  — E.  M.—  H.  B.  K— C.  B.— W.  N. 
— R.  S. — A  West  London  Artizan-  C.  L,  A. — One  in  His  Teens— 
One  of  the  Erring  Ones — B.  F.— W.  H. — F.  R.  S.— T.  B. — W.  B. 
— T.  W. 
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TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Floral  Guide  for  1891. 

John  K.  King,  Coggeshall.  Essex.— Illustrated  Garden  Manual 
for  1S91. 

John  Smith,  SIratford-on-Avon.— Imperishable  Horticultural 
Labels. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  4  c. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. 

J.  Fox,  Banbury. — New  and  Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 


At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Jan. 
24th  was  29  64  ins. ;  the  highest  reading  was  30 '25  ins.’ 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  lowest  29  28  ins.  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air, 
after  having  been  below  freezing  point  for  six  weeks, 
rose  last  week  to  35 '3°,  hut  was  still  4°  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  20  years 
ending  1868.  It  was  14'1°  below  the  average  on 
Sunday,  and  12  9C  on  Monday,  and  also  showed  a 
deficiency  on  the  next  three  days,  but  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  there  was  an  excess  in  the  mean  temperature 
of  over  4°.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was 
south-westerly,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  16 '5  miles  per  hour,  which  was  2  6  mile3 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  16 
years.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0‘56  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  10 '5  hours 
at  Greenwich,  while  it  was  20 ’4  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  26th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  steady  sale 
for  Agricultural  seeds.  English  and  Red  Clover  is  in 
fair  supply,  and  realises  prices  current  last  week. 
White  Clover,  Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady.  Italian 
Rye-grasses  dearer.  Hemp  seed  has  advanced  4s.  per 
quarter.  Rape  and  Canary  firm. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  26th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  i.d.  j.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  0  Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  q 

Cabbages ....  per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots - per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale . per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..3  6 

Cucumbers  - each  0  4  OS  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  10  14 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d.  | 

Apples  . .  per  £-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black, "£sieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0  55  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  £  sieve 
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January  31,  1891. 


Cur  Flowers. 

s. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  blms.  1 

—  . 12bchs.  3 

Eueharis  ..per dozen  3 

Gardenias  . each  2 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  1 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  4 
HaidenhairFern,12bns.G 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
cl.  s.d.  s.d.  sd. 

0  12  0  Pelargoniums,  12spys.  10  2  0 
0  10  —scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  9  16 
0  2  0  Narciss,  Paper  white 
(French)  doz.  bchs.l 

0  3  0  - (English),  bun. 

0  9  0  Poinsettias,  per  doz. 

0  8  0  Primula,  double,  bun. 

0  3  0  Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

6  10  Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen 

0  16  —  Red . per  doz. 

0  4  0  — Saffrano  ..per  doz. 

0  12  0  Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0  9  0:  Violets (Fnch.),Parme 
0  6  0,  per  bunch  6  6  9  0 

0  6  0  - dark  .  30  3  6 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


2  0  IS  0 
1 

3 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  24  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  21  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .Doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar  .doz.S  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  2  0  S4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  10  0  12  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Poinsettias . doz.  0  0  15  0 

Solanums  ..per  doz.  9  0  15  0 
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Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
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6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
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Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C, 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
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MEMORIAL 


Late  Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S. 

— - 

IX  compliance  with  a  requisition  signed  by 

influential  representatives  of  all  departments  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  December  9th,  1890,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (President),  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  establish  some  Memorial  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  SHIRLEV  HIBBERD,  and  the -following  gentle¬ 
men  were  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect : — 

(1)  As  representing  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  —  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  (Secretary) ;  George 
Paul,  Esq.,  and  James  Douglas.  Esq. 

(2)  As  representing  the  Fellows  acd  Subscribers— W.  H.  Col- 
lingridge,  Esq.,  W,  Marshall,  Esq:  (Chairman  of  the 
Floral  Committee),  R.  Dean,  Esq.  (Secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society),  and  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters  (Vice-President  of  the  National  Rose  Society), 
the  latter  gentleman  being  nominated  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

On  December  19th,  the  Committee  so  appointed  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  various  suggestions  which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
form  of  the  proposed  Memorial,  and  also  to  take  steps  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  into  effect.  At  this  Meeting,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  carried  : — 

(1)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.H. 
Collingeilge  :  “  That  this  Committee  recommend  that  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD  be  painted, 
and  that',  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fund  sufeeribed  be  invested  in  the  Dames 
of  Trustees,  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphan  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  HIBBERD.” 

(2)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean  : 
“  That  the  portrait  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lindley  Library,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society." 

The  Committee  have  already  received  promises  of  financial 
support,  chiefly  from  those  present  at  the  original  meeting,  to 
the  amount  of  about  £100,  in  sums  varying  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £25, 
and  they  now  earnestly  solicit  further  assistance  in  carrying  the 
above  proposals  into  effect. 

The  gentlemen  who  signed  the  original  requisition  to  the 
Council  were:  — The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
President  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  T.  W.  Girdleston, 
Esq.,  National  Dahlia  Society  ;  R.  Dean,  Esq.,  Secretary 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Floral  Committee;  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  ;  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Journal 
of  Horticulture ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Orchid  Committee;  W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Garden;  Sir  John  D. 
T.  Llewelyn,  Bart. ,  National  Auricula  Society  ;  Professor  M. 
Foster,  Secretary  Royal  Society ;  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters, 
Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Subscriptions  may  he  sent  to  any  Member  of  the  Committee, 
or  to  Dr.  Masters  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

MAXWELL  T.  MASTERS, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
WILLIAM  WILKS, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.IV. 


Subscriptions  bare  been  promised  by — 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters 
M.P.,  President  R.H.S. 


Sir  James  Whitehead 
Rev.  W.  Wilks 
George  Paul,  Esq. 

Jas.  Douglas,  Esq. 

J.  O'Brien,  Esq., 

W.  H-  Collingridge,  Esq.  ) 
Leonard  Collingridge,  Esq.  j 
(Proprietors  of  the 

Gardeners’  Magazine). 
Jas.  Crute,  Esq. 

Philip  Crowley,  Esq. 

Harrison  Weir,  Esq. 

H.  Balderson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  John  LaiDg  &  Sons 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Son 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son 


C.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain 
George  Gordon,  Esq. 

Charles  Noble,  Esq. 

Harry  J.  Pearson,  Esq. 

C.  F.  Hove,  Esq. 

W.  Marshall,  Esq. 

D.  T.  Fish,  Esq. 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq. 
Messrs,  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
Dr.  R.  Hogg 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
G.  Thomson,  Esq. 

G.  F.  WilsoD,  Esq. 

J.  Wright,  Esq. 

L.  Barren,  Esq. 

H.  Herbst,  Esq. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with. the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

FLOWER  POTS 

The  largest  and  cheapest  Finn  in  the  Trade. 

S  S  T  ii  B  X,,  1  S  KE  33  1350. 

Millions  in  Stoclc- 

FREE  R  AJ  O  R  ROAD. 

J.T.  GREENROD  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  W. 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  RY  USING 

TW>  17  fl  3  O  N ew  Improved  Patent 
i  11  Cz  hJ>  Slow- Combustion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS, 

Requires  no  Brickwork  or  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 

[?=S^  P'f  jET"  3S  Practical  Hot-water  and 

JL  a  Horticultural  Engineer, 

399,  KINGSLAXD  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  167,  Old  Street). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-eombustion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


THE 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A  T  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

of  the  Subscribers  held  on  the  15tli  January.  1S91,  for 
the  Election  of  Nine  Pensioners,  it  was  resolved,  ”  That  in 
consequence  of  Two  Yacancies  having  occurred  in  the  List  of 
Pensioners  since  the  Voting  Papers  were  issued,  the  number  to 
be  Elected  be  increased  from  Nine  to  Eleven.” 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  Ballot : — 


Votes.  Names. 

665  Henry  Bartholomew 
1299  Thomas  Benning 
1710  William  Bunn 
593  John  Butler 
SS3  Jonah  Dickenson 
2376  James  Gage 
1539  Isaac  Gibbons 
1875  George  Hinxinan 
2023  David  Innes 
122S  Louisa  Jennings 
411  Jane  Eliza  Nichols 
1609  Joseph  Henry  Poole 


Votes.  Names. 

224  Isaac  Brown  (dead) 
IS3  William  Coleman 
2127  Susannah  Davison 
1319  Mary  Elizabeth  Gray 
1326  Mary  Ann  Lane 
1241  Henry  Martin 
774  Elizabeth  May 
962  George  Medland 
125  James  Mur.ro 
1910  William  Newcombe 
2509  Thomas  Stevenson 
642  Harriet  Woolford 


2657  Henry  Primmer 
The  Meeting  then  declared  Henry  Primmer.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Janies  Gage,  Susannah  Davison,  David  Innes, 
William  Newcombe,  George  Hinxman,  William  Bunn,  Joseph 
Hy.  Poole,  Isaac  Gibbons,  and  Mary  Ann  Lane,  as  having  the 
greatest  number  of  Votes,  duly  Elected  Pensioners  from  the 
25th  December,  1S90. 

EDWARD  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec. 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

16th  January,  1S91. 

FUR  BOA,  very  dark  "brown,  real  Russian 

tail,  10  ft.  long,  very  full  and  soft,  perfectly  new,  value 
55s.,  sacrifice,  ISs.  91.  Rare  chance.  Genuine  fur. 

Mrs,  W.  L.  JAMESON,  73,  Victoria  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
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HE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 


This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  ac 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper,  it  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the' leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  ih  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  61.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  he  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


Gardening  Charities,  &e. 

n.  ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.- 
VJT  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Pi'ice ,  per  dozen.  3  s.  9c?.,  pest  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE 

VINES  ANB  TINS  CULTURE.— The  best 

book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 

_ A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THU  TUBEROUS  BEGOVA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AS7B  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.  — 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8  vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

the  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodweli,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d. 

post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATAL0 CUE.— Centenary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties  of  1890.  A  history  and  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Pavne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  lid. 


he  Hardening  H(orld. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  VY.G. 
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NEW  MELON,  “PRESIDENT.” 

«i  An  exceedingly  valuable  novelty, 

being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Hero  ofLockinge  and  Hendre  Seedling. 
The  fruit,  which  is  oval  in  shape  and 
large  in  size,  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  handsomely  netted.  The 
flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  very  deep, 
anl  the  flavour  exceedingly  rich  and 
luscious.  The  plant  grows  vigorously, 
and  sets  its  fruit  freely. 

3s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

NEW  PEA,  “PROMOTION.” 

From  our  collection  of  Kinver-raised 
Peas  not  yet  in  commerce,  we  have 
decided  upon  this  second  early  variety 
for  introduction  this  season,  feeling 
assured  that  its  convenient  height  and 
good  cropping  qualities  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  by  amateurs  and 
market  gardeners.  Of  robust  habit, 
l£  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  heavily  laden 
with  fair-sized  pods,  containing  about 
7  large  Peas  of  the  choicest  quality. 
56.  per  Pint,  post  free. 

NEW  POTATO, “COMPETITOR” 

-*1  This  new  Potato  is  a  seedling  from 

the  White  Elephant,  to  which  it  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  rather  later 
and  stronger  in  habit  of  growth.  It 
is  a  prodigious  cropper  and  a  first- 
rate  keeper.  The  flesh  is  white,  very 
firm,  and  floury  when  cooked,  and  in 
quality  all  that  can  be  desired. 

7  lbs.  for  3s.  6d. ;  14  lbs.  for  6s. 


See  WEBBS’  SPRING-  CATALOGUE  for  1891. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  five  coloured  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings,  Post  Free,  Is.,  which  may  be  deducted  off 
subsequent  Orders. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Appointments, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  YEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devotiDg  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable.  _  _ 

FLOWER  sfebs. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  PARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  'paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


WMEM 

world  rmowned 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Incomparable  for  excellence  of  quality 
and  liberality  of  supply. 

At  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,&  21s. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1891. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 


tt.S.WilUawith  Son. 


UPPER  HOLLOWAY.^ cssn* 

LQA/DON.  /V. 


NEW  LETTUCES 

Are  most  desirable  acquisitions,  and 
should  be  grown  in  all  gardens. 

VEITCH’S  PERFECT  GEM 

CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

The  best  variety  for  summer  use.  A  most  distinct,  com¬ 
pact-growing  variety,  of  a  rich  deep  green  colour,  forming 
very  early  a  close,  solid  heart,  beautifully  crisp,  juicy  and 
tender,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

VEITCH’S  GOLDEN  QUEEN 

CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

A  small  early  variety  of  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  golden 
colour,  literally  all  heart,  and  of  particularly  delicate  flavour. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

VEITGH’S  SUPERB  WHITE 

COS  LETTUCE. 

A  magnificent  self-folding  variety,  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  is  of  superior  quality,  very  crisp,  and  fine  flavoured. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d, 


For  full  description  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Novelties ,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1891,  for¬ 
warded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W, 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm,  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 

ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALE  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham . 


TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT 

SOW 

SUTTON’S 

SEEDS 

AND  HAVE 

THE  FINEST  VEGETABLES 
FOR  THE  TABLE 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


SUTTON’S  GOLLEGTIONS 

prepared  at  the  following  prices,  contain 
not  only  a  most  liberal  supply,  but  all 
the  varieties  are  of  the  very  best,  of 
excellent  quality  when  cooked,  and 
abundant  croppers. 


10s.  3d. ,  21s.,  31s.  3d.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  Remitttance. 

1 

“I  was  very  much,  pleased,  with  the 
Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  you  sent  me.  The 
crops  were  very  tine,  and  we  took  prizes  at  a  local 
show.”— The  Rev.  C.  J.  PERCIVAL,  Lyddington. 

1 

(SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

l  GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 

- - -  - -  -  ■ 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Feb.  9th.— United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society  :  Annual  Meeting  at  8  p.m.  Sale  of  Hardy 
Plants,  Lilies,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  10th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11th.— Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Feb.  13th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  366. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TThe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
^  As  we  indicated  in  our  last,  the  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week.  A 
report  of  the  proceedings,  which  were  of  the 
quietest  kind,  appears  in  another  column.  We 
congratulate  the  society  upon  its  securing  for 
permanent  secretary  so  well-known  and 
able  an  horticulturist  as  Mr.  Richard  Dean. 
A  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made  for, 
many  reasons,  but  especially  that  Mr.  Dean’s 
long  training  as  a  secretary  in  other  societies 
precludes  his  attempting  to  play  the  autocrat 
or  literally  rule  the  society.  That  sort  of  thing 
was  endured  too  long,  but  is  now  happily  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

A  somewhat  important  alteration  wras  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Catalogue  Revision 
Committee,  that  body  being  no  longer  a 
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permanent,  and  therefore  an  autocratic  one 
This  body  will  henceforth  consist  of  five 
members  elected  annually,  so  that  the  General 
Committee  will  have  the  whip-hand  of  that 
Sub-Committee  henceforth.  The  cost  incurred 
in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  society’s 
schedule  yearly  is  a  heavy  item,  and  it  is 
needful  that  the  committee’s  work  should  be 
closely  followed  The  intention  to  cut  out  the 
January  show  from  the  society’s  programme, 
and  the  replacing  of  it  by  one  in  December  will 
be  welcomed,  as  it  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  a  mid-winter  show  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  did  the  society  no  good,  nor  in  any 
way  assisted  to  popularise  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Whilst  a  larger  sum  will  henceforth  be  paid 
under  the  term  of  clerical  assistance,  wo  hope 
it  may  be  possible  to  effect  material  savings  in 
another  direction.  It  is  evident  that  the 
prosperity  of  so  important  a  society — the  annual 
income  of  which  now  exceeds  £1,  300 — depends 
greatly  upon  the  way  in  which  its  finances  are 
dealt  with,  and  every  item  of  expenditure 
should  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care. 
We  may  congratulate  the  society  that  to-day 
it  occupies  a  more  truly  national  position  than 
it  has  hitherto,  and  we  look  under  the  new 
management  for  a  wide  expansion  of  that 
national  character,  so  that  the  society  may  be 
what  is  so  ardently  desired,  the  greatest 
Chrysanthemum  society  in  the  world. 

@  ea  Kale. — We  very  much  doubt  whether 
i there  are  not  just  now  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners  wishing  that  they  possessed  almost 
unlimited  breadths  of  Sea  Kale.  The  recent 
very  fine  mild  weather — a  wonderful  contrast 
to  that  of  the  previous  month — has  revealed  in 
all  its  blackness  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by 
the  hard  weather  upon  the  hardy  green  crops 
of  fields  and  gardens.  It  may  seem  satirical 
to  refer  to  these  crops  as  “  hardy,”  when  we 
see  how  terribly  they  have  been  destroyed. 
Still,  we  use  the  term  generally,  because  the 
present  appearance  of  these  crops  is  exceptional 
and  not  general.  When  we  find  our  so-called 
hardy  green  crops  standing  well  nine  winters 
out  of  ten  we  are  justified  in  referring  to  them 
as  hardy.  But  that  customary  good  conduct 
on  their  part  has  proved  this  season  to  be  a 
most  misleading  element. 

Ordinary  reliance  on  Broccolis,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kales,  Cabbages,  white  Turnips,  &c., 
has  proved  to  be  indeed  a  broken  reed ;  and 
now  that  there  is  little  of  them  alive  at  all,  no 
wonder  gardeners  are  already  being  driven  to 
their  wits’  end  to  find  vegetables  for  their 
employers’  tables.  Happy  therefore  is  he  who 
has  a  big  stock  of  Sea  Kale  for  use ;  for 
literally  no  vegetable  can  so  easily  supply  the 
gap  the  frost  has  created,  and  none  perhaps 
so  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  that 
Sea  Kale  is  absolutely  hardy — indeed,  nothing 
perhaps  of  the  vegetable  tribe  is  hardier.  In 
that  respect,  therefore,  we  may  place  upon  it 
implicit  reliance.  Then  it  is  easily  obtained. 
Those  who  have  no  stock  whatever  from  which 
to  make  root  cuttings,  can  at  least  purchase 
seed,  and  having  a  deeply-trenched  and  highly- 
manured  piece  of  soil  ready,  sow  the  seed 
somewhat  thinly.  The  summer  treatment  is 
of  the  simplest ;  and  even  the  first  year,  in  good 
soil  and  with  careful  culture,  remarkably  fine 
roots  may  be  obtained. 

Just  now,  those  who  have  plenty  of  Sea 
Kale  at  disposal  are  driving  some  into  rapid 
growth,  others  are  being  brought  on  moderately, 
others  are  being  lifted  tor  similar  treatment, 
whilst  breadths  outdoors  are  being  covered 
with  leaves  or  ashes,  or  pots  and  litter — in  fact, 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  make  the 
very  most  of  the  supply.  As  a  result  of  the 
present  winter’s  experience,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  next  season  the  ordinary 
stocks  of  Sea  Kale  will  be  greatly  increased. 

ntomological.- — Last  week  we  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  an  interesting 

O 

ornithological  matter.  This  week  we  deal  with 


one  of  entomological  interest.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  more  common  opinion  expressed 
since  the  break  up  of  the  frost  than  this  one — 
“We  should  think  the  hard  weather  had  killed 
all  the  insects  and  slugs.”  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  such  is  the  case,  as  the  insect  pest 
and  the  slugs  are  most  tenacious  of  life  even  in 
the  hardest  of  weather.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
insect  eggs  suffer  at  all,  as  they  would  seem  to 
stand  anything  almost,  and  yet  come  out  at  the 
proper  season  as  lively  as  ever. 

As  for  the  insects,  those  Avliicli  ordinarily 
exist  through  winters  have  their  own  ways  of 
getting  shelter,  and  becoming  comfortably  coma¬ 
tose.  The  snails,  perhaps,  have  been  in  worst 
case,  as  they  cannot  bury  themselves  in  the 
soil  as  slugs  can,  and  the  birds  have  been 
voracious  in  search  of  food.  Still,  snails  are 
wonderfully  lively,  and  may  be  expected  to  turn 
out  in  abundance  later.  As  for  the  slugs,  they 
find  shelter  from  the  frost  in  the  soil,  as  also 
do  grubs  and  wire-worms,  and  come  out  in 
myriads  in  milder  weather.  However,  we  shall 
be  pleased  if  our  readers  will  take  note  of  the 
general  condition  of  insect  life  presently,  and 
give  us  the  information  in  due  course. 

It  would  be  very  instructive,  both  to 
gardeners  and  entomologists,  to  learn  how  far 
a  very  hard  winter,  such  as  the  present,  is 
destructive  to  insect  life,  or  otherwise.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  a  mild  open  winter  is 
most  harmful  to  insects,  because  it  keeps  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  trees,  &c.,  and  are 
thus  fair  game  for  the  birds.  Still,  we  find 
that  after  a  mild  winter,  insects  and  ground 
vermin  seem  to  be  as  plentiful  as  ever.  The 
experiences  and  observations  of  the  present 
year  should  effectually  decide  the  matter. 

he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — There 
have  been  many  occasions  in  the  history 
of  the  old  society  when  the  annual  general 
meetings  have  been  looked  forward  to  with 
exceeding  interest,  indeed,  we  may  say  almost 
with  excitement.  If  the  lack  of  that  interest 
indicates  prosperity  and  popularity,  then  should 
the  society  be  at  present  at  high  water  mark, 
for,  certainly,  few  annual  meetings  have  been 
looked  for  Avitli  less  of  interest  than  the  one 
Avhich  takes  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next. 

There  is  no  exciting  topic  before  the  FelloAvs, 
and  the  Avliole  proceedings  Avill  be  common¬ 
place  ad  nauseam.  Last  year  some  special 
interest  AAras  created  by  the  bold — and,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  all  too  bold — proposals  of  Baron 
Schroder  Avith  respect  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
Horticultural  Hall.  Hot  only  Avere  the  pro¬ 
posals  bold,  but  an  equally  bold  effort  Avas  put 
forth  to  raise  the  vast  sum  of  £40,000  required 
for  the  purpose.  Some  half  the  amount  Avas 
promised,  and  there  Ave  find  the  fund  has 
rested ;  and  although  the  Council  in  their 
report  profess  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  raising 
of  the  other  moiety,  Ave  doubt  Avhether  that 
expectation  is  shared  beyond  that  body.  The 
fact  is  that  people  have  since  had  time  to  ask 
Avhy  £20,000  should  be  paid  for  a  very  limited 
site  on  that  Avorst  of  all  spots,  the  Thames 
Embankment  ;  and  that  recommendation  Avill 
very  likely  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  a  some- 
Avhat  Avild  scheme.  TAventy  thousand  pounds 
spent  at  CliisAvick  Avould  have  been  a  far  more 
remunerative  outlay  for  horticulture  than 
Avould  the  same  number  of  pounds  or  even 
double  the  sum  laid  out  on  a  City  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall. 

The  changes  in  the  'personnel  of  the  Council 
excite  little  interest :  three  members  retire  and 
three  other  FcIIoavs  take  their  places  ;  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  merely  formal,  and  call  for  little 
comment.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  Avell  it  should 
be  so.  The  society  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
adopt  heroic  proposals,  and  it  only  succeeds  in 
rubbing  along  quietly  and  unostentatiously. 
AVe  have  to  look  elseAvhere  for  bold  changes 
and  measures  of  usefulness  to  the  horticultural 
community. 


he  Kew  Gardens  Employes. — A  very 
remarkable  development  of  local  sympathy 
Avith  the  employes  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  KeAv, 
is  to  be  manifested  at  Richmond  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Avliile  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  Avhen  a  town’s  meeting,  convened 
through  requisition  bv  the  new  mayor,  Sir 
Whittaker  Ellis,  ALP.,  Avill  be  invited  to 
protest  against  the  very  inadequate  remuneration 
given  to  the  Avorkmen  employed  at  KeA\-,  and 
to  ask  for  such  an  increase  of  pay  as  will  place 
these  persons  somewhat  on  a  footing  of  equality 
Avith  the  employes  in  market  gardens,  &c. 

Greater  evidence  of  the  injustice  done  to  a 
meritorious  body  of  men  could  hardly  be 
manifested  than  in  this  intention  of  the  people 
of  Richmond,  as  made  through  the  Mayor. 
Certainly  no  town  benefits  so  much  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  gardens  as  Richmond  does, 
and  that  is  perhaps  good  reason  why  the 
inhabitants  of  that  borough  should  be  so 
anxious  to  promote  the  pecuniaiy  interests 
of  the  employes.  The  subject  has  been  a 
burning  one  for  a  long  time,  and  the  proposed 
effort  may  provoke  some  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  trust  it  Avill. 

It  is  not  in  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
that  improvement  is  needed,  as  in  those  direc¬ 
tions  both  ample  salaries  and  an  abundance  of 
time  seem  to  be  furnished  It  is  rather  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  employes  who  need  assistance. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  a  great  Government 
establishment,  Avhich  enjoys  a  Avorld-wide  repu¬ 
tation,  the  Avorkers  should  fail  to  receive  that  re¬ 
muneration  they  Avould  have  had  granted  them 
long  since  if  in  similar  capacities  in  private 
establishments.  We  cordially  thank  the 
Richmond  people  for  the  practical  sympathy 
thus  shown  Avith  the  garden  men  at  Kew,  and 
Avish  them  every  success  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  for  their  proteges  fairer  remuneration 
for  their  labour. 

- »»K- - 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  Ribert  Thompson, 
for  the  last  five  years  gardener  to  Win.  A.  Woodrop, 
E-ap,  Garvald  House,  Dolphinton,  Peeblesshire,  as 
gu-denerto  Wm.  Steel,  Esq.,  Philiphaugh,  Selkirk. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alplieus  Hardy  Improved. — 
4Ve  understand  that  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda  have  had 
an  unfortunate  accident  with  their  plants  of  this  new 
variety,  and  have  only  just  managed  to  save  one  or  two 
small  pieces  for  stock,  so  that  it  cannot  be  distributed 
until  next  season. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
thirty-fourth  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Preston, 
this  Saturday  evening,  the  7th  of  February,  when  a 
discussion  will  take  place  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  of 
last  year’s  Apple  crop.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30  by 
the  president. 

London  Geological  Field  Class. — A  course  of  four 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley, 
F.R.S.,  on  February  7th,  and  the  three  following 
Saturday  afternoons,  at  4.15  p.m.,  at  the  Gresham 
College,  Basinghall  Street.  Subject:  “The  Gravel 
Beds  of  the  Thames  aud  its  Tributaries  in  Relation  to 
Ancient  and  Modern  Civilisation.” 

The  First  Hybrid  Stanhopea. — The  first  hybrid  in 
this  genus  has  been  effected  by  a  German  orchidist, 
namely  Herr  Weber  von  Spindlersfeld.  It  was  obtained 
by  a  ci oss  between  S.  oeulata  aud  S  tigriua,  aud  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  S.  Spiiidleriaua 
The  first  seedling  tloweied  in  the  fourth  year  after  die 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  flowers  as  to  colour 
were  exactly  intermediate  between  the  parents. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — 
Judging  from  the  earnest  and  liberal  support  already 
obtained,  this  new  society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
these  popular  ffowers  in  August  at  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  of  the  great  societies,  and  will  afford  the 
midlanders  of  the  “Black  Country”  district  a  rare 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  grand  display  of  these  flowers. 
Tney  have  never  yet  had  such  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  their  own  districts. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ormiston,  of  Melrose. — The  death  is 
announced  from  Melrose  of  Mr.  Walter  Ormiston,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Ormiston  &  Renwick,  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  of  that  town.  Mr.  Ormiston  had  attained  to 
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the  ripe  age  of  seventy  years,  and  has  passed  away 
after  a  life  of  singular  activity  and  usefulness.  The 
firm  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known  seedsmen 
in  the  Border  districts. 

Lintlenia. — We  have  received  from  M.  Lucien  Linden, 
100,  Rue  Belliard,  Brussels,  Belgium,  part  I.  of  the 
English  edition  of  Lindenia,  a  publication  devoted 
solely  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  Orchids. 
The  number  in  question  contains  four  beautifully- 
coloured  illustrations,  life  size,  of  the  plants  they  repre¬ 
sent.  The  first  is  Cattleya  rex,  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  richly-coloured  and  variegated  lip.  This 
is  followed  by  a  fine  plate  of  the  recently-introduced 
scarlet-flowered  Cochlioda  Noezliana  ;  that  again  by 
Peristeria  aspersa,  a  dwarf  species  with  orange  flowers 
closely  spotted  with  purple.  The  fourth  is  a  plate  ot 
Cattleya  Warocqueana  amethystiua,  one  of  the  very 
numerous  varieties  of  a  batch  of  plants  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  which  are  believed 
to  represent  the  old  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  labiata. 

The  Mammoth  Tree  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago. — 
The  largest  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea  which  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  California  is  to  be  shown  as  a 
specimen  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago.  It  measures 
90  ft.  in  circumference,  and  grew  in  the  forest  of  the 
county  of  Tulare.  The  operations  for  throwing  or 
felling  the  tree  are  already  commenced,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  will  take  ten  men  two  months  to  finish  it. 
When  felled,  the  weight  of  the  tree  will  be  65,000  lbs. 
(nearly  31  tons),  and  this  is  to  be  transported  on  three 
large  flat  waggons.  At  present  it  is  a  question  of 
sending  to  Chicago  only  a  part  of  this  gigantic  tree. 
At  one  time  there  were  several  projects  submitted  for 
transporting  the  whole  tree  in  one  piece. 

Employes’  Supper  and  Bonus  Distribution. — On  the 
evening  of  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Phippen,  Reading, 
invited  the  whole  of  his  staff  to  a  supper  in  the  large 
room  of  the  “British  Workman,”  Abbey  Square. 
Over  seventy  sat  down  to  a  capital  repast.  The  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  honoured,  after  which  Mr.  H.  T. 
Pugh  gave  “Success  to  the  Royal  Berks  Floral 
Establishments,”  which  was  heartily  received  ;  others 
followed.  A  varied  programme  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  evening  was  that  of  the  employes 
receiving  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  business 
of  the  past  year,  which  showed  a  considerable  increase 
on  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Mr.  George  Phippen 
occupied  the  chair. 

Geutiana  lutea. — This  superb  plant,  indigenous 
and  sufficiently  common  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  Alps  (in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol)  is  being  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  inconsiderate  rooting  up  which  is  being 
made  for  commerce.  Water  of  Gentian  (used  in  medicine 
for  its  bitter  and  tonic  principles)  is  made  from  it. 
The  Government  of  the  Tyrol  desires  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  destruction  which  menaces  the  beautiful  yellow 
flower,  and  the  Landtag  of  Salzbourg  has  made  a  law 
interdictirig  the  rooting  up  of  plants  whose  roots 
measureless  than  two  centimetres  (a  little  over  f  in. )  in 
diameter.  The  lifting  of  roots  having  attained  that 
development  is  less  grave,  because  they  have  then  been 
able  to  dower  and  disseminate  their  seeds.  It  would 
be  good  ip  this  base  to  encourage  the  raising  of  the  plant 
from  seed.  Why,  besides,  seeing  that  it  is  a  commercial 
plant,  is  it  not  specially  cultivated  ?— Bulletin  d’ 
Arboriculture  de  Floriculture,  Ac. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  At  the  usual 
monthly  committee  meeting,  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
honorary  secretary  reported  the  receipt  during  the 
month,  from  various  sources  other  than  annual 
subscriptions,  of  the  sum  of  £79  15s.  The  list  included 
£15  from  Mr.  Todd  Edinburgh  ;  £5  from  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  ;  £15  from  the  Ealing  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  ;  £7  13s.  Id.', 
the  result  of  a  skating  fete  in  the  grounds  of  E.  M. 
Kelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing  ;  £5,  the 
result  of  a  skating  iete  in  the  grounds  of  R.  A.  Scott, 
Esq.,  The  Ems,  Acton  ;  £2  2s.  from  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association  ;  £2  2s.  from  the  Bristol 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  £1  16s.,  the  result  of,  a 
concert  at  Chertsey ;  £10  from  Mr.  Macfarlane  ;  ' 
£6  10s.  9 A.  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmingham  • 
and  a  number  of  small  amounts  from  collecting  boxes. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Veitch,  treasurer  of  the 
B.  S.  Williams  Memorial  Fund,  offering  the  sum  of 
£250  on  condition  that  two  children,  to  be  nominated 
by  Mr.  H;  Williams,  be  granted  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  whieh  was  gratefully  accepted.  Mr.  Barron  also 
mentioned  that,  although  in  December  last  all  the 
applicants  up  to  that  time  had  been  provided  for,  he 
had  now  a  list  of  eight  for  the  election  which  could  not 
take  place  for  twelve  months  hence,  and  all  of  them 
were  distressing  cases,  in  which  the  assistance  given  by 
the  fund  would  be  of  the  greatest  service. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  SEEDING, 

The  paper  containing  my  article  on  the  raising  of 
Sugar  Canes  from  seed,  in  Barbados  and  British  Guiana, 
p.  246  having  been  sent  out  to  British  Guiana 
Professor  Harrison  and  G.  S.  Keeman,  Esq.,  were  shown 
the  article,  and  the  latter  gentleman  has  forwarded  me, 
through  a  friend,  some  criticisms  on  my  work,  as 
follows : 

“You  have  fallen  into  several  errors  in  your  notice 
in  The  Gardening  World,  -  on  the  Sugar  Cane 
seeding. 

“  1st.  The  Cane  is  not  propagated  by  ‘  suckers,  and 
suckers  only.’  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  usually  by 
the  upper  parts  of  the  stem,  w  hich  planters  call  ‘  tops,’ 
which,  as  this  part  of  the  Cane  contains  little  sugar,  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  without  loss.  Occasionally  the 
root  stocks  are  divided  and  planted,  but  only  to  a 
relatively  small  extent. 

“  2nd.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  proof  ‘  that  the  plant 
is  liable  to  sport.’  This  was  published  some  years  ago 
as  a  conjecture  and  possible  explanation  of  how  the 
large  number  of  varieties  known  had  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  but  it  has  never  received  the  least  confirmation, 
and  now  we  know  they  must  have  arisen  in  seminal 
generation. 

“3rd.  Dr.  Soltwedel  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
Cane’s  seminal  fertility.  It  had  been  discovered  and 
published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Parris,  of  Barbados,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  (namely,  in  1858),  before  Dr.  Soltwedel 
began  his  experiments  in  Java. 

“4th.  The  fact  of  the  Cane’s  fertility  was  not  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Bovell  by  Dr.  F. 
Benecke,  but  by  planters  in  Barbados,  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  J.  Wiltshire  Clarke,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Parris 
in  successfully  raising  seedling  plants. 

“Messrs.  Harrison  and  Bovell  had  grown  seedling 
plants  to  maturity  before  they  knew  that  Dr.  Soltwedel 
was  carrying  out  similar  experiments,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  evidently  the  publicity  given  to  their  woik  in  the 
Demerara  Argosy,  that  led  Dr.  Benecke  to  publish  in 
a  special  pamphlet,  with  valuable  figures,  Dr.  Soltwedel’s 
woik,  though  the  latter  had  before  published  his  result 
in  a  local  Java  paper.” 

The  above  information  may  probably  prove  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  readers  as  it  was  to  me. — S.  J.  Ale  Intire. 
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A  GROSS  IMPOSTURE. 

Since  some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  one  Hullett 
astonished  the  gardeners  of  the  British  Isles  by 
introducing  a  series  of  floral  and  pomological  “novelties” 
that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Munchausen  him¬ 
self,  no  one  has  had  the  effrontery  to  put  before  the 
British  public  such  a  story  of  palpable  humbug 
and  gross  imposture  as  an  American  nurseryman  who 
has  lately  been  pushing  the  sale  of  a  “novelty  ”  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  some  of  our  gardening  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  “novelty”  in  question  is  dubbed  Amorpho- 
phallus  campanulatus,  and  its  fl  iwers  are  described  as 
being  of  “  the  size  of  a  large  tub  or  barrel” — the  largest 
in  fact  “  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Now  Amorpho- 
phallus  campanulatus  happens  to  be  a  plant  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  what  the  cute  American 
appears  to  have  done  is  to  get  out  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  attach 
to  it  the  description  of  Amorphophallus  Titanum,  the 
extraordinary  Aroid  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe,  at  Kew,  in  1889.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  dub  it  “  Stanley’s  bathing  tub,”  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  A.  Titanum  comes  from  Sumatra,  and  not 
from- Africa.  Nor  is  the  persistent  rootstock  a  bulb  as 
described,  but  a  corm.  The  floweis  are  stated  to  be 
“  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  across,”  and  “  the  one  recently  flowered 
at  Kew  ”  is  stated  to  have  “  measured  4|  ft.  across.” 
This  description  and  statement  of  fact  applies  solely  to 
A.  Titanum,  the  inflorescence  of  A.  campanulatus  being 
only, about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  while  the  cultural  details 
given  would  suit  A.  Rivieri,  and  A.  campanulatus  in  a' 
less  degree,  but  certainly  would  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  A.  Titanum.  Whether  planted  in  potsorinthe 
open  ground,  the  plants  are  stated  to  “  bloom  very 
soon,”  and  to  be  “of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  as 
freely  as  a  Gladiolus  under  the  same  treatment.” 

Such  a  medley  ot  fact  and  fiction,  exaggeration  and  im¬ 
posture,  has  never  been  put  before  the  gardening  com¬ 
munity  since  the  days  of  the  “museum  Hullettiauum  ” 
and  we  bid  our  readers  beware  of  the  wonderful 
“  novelty  ”  until  they  really  know  what  it  is  that  this 
“  enterprising  ”  American  has  to  sell  by  sample  post  at 
5s.  each.  The  corms  of  A.  campanulata  weigh  from 
,8  lbs.  to  10  lbs.,  and  that;  of  A.  Titanum,  found  by 
Dr.  Beccari,  measured  nearly  5  ft.  in  circumference  and 
was  so  heavy  that  two  men  could  scarcely  carry  it  ! 


THE  WINTER  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

I  fear  that  the  work  of  the  late  long  frost  will  bring 
you  many  moans  from  the  borders  i  I  send  an  early  one. 
Looking  round  our  plants  at  Oakwood  yesterday  I 
found  that  many  species  of  Cistus  and  of  Veronicas 
had  been  killed,  at  least  to  the  ground  ;  Veronica 
parviflora  (sometime.s  wrongly  called  V.  salicifolia,  which 
has  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers),  which  we  always 
thought  winter-proof,  has  been  killed  to  the  root  in 
most  places  ;  in  dwarf  hedge  borders  of  this  every  plant 
seems  dead.  We  hope,  however,  that  some  plants  amoDg 
shrubs  may  have  escaped,  or  at  least,  as  it  sows  itself 
so  freely,  that  seedlings  will  spring  up. 

Even  V.  Traversii  has  some  branches  already  brown, 
thougn  a  hedge  of  this  in  a  most  exposed  windy 
situation  shows  hardly  any  signs  of  injury.  Of  all  the 
Cistuses  the  old  Gum  Cistus  seems  to  have  stood  best. 
Oa  the  other  side  of  the  account  some  plants  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  specimens  of  which  have  died  in 
other  winters,  appear  not  to  have  been  seriously  hurt, 
but  of  course  it  will  be  several  months  before  these  cau 
be  considered  safe. 

The  long  hard  winter  will  give  valuable  lessons  as 
to  what  situations  will  best  enable  plants  to  resist 
severe  frosts.  Notwithstanding  good  air  holes  in  the 
ice,  our  ponds  contain  many  dead  carp,  chub,  and 
roach,  but  the  trout  seem  to  have  suivived. 

In  my  note  on  p.  325  I  feared  that  Iris  Bakeriana 
would  not  have  stood  this  winter.  It  is  now  in 
beautiful  bloom  in  the  open  border,  its  only  protection 
having  been  a  few  oak  leaves,  and  the  colours  are  even 

brighter  than  those  of  the  flowers  grown  under  glass. _ 

George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  JVeybridge. 
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CULTURE  OF  STOVE  PLANTS. 

The  year  is  advancing  so  fast  that  we  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  spring,  and  the  advent  of  longer 
days  brings  increased  activity  in  all  departments  of  the 
garden.  Plans  and  schemes  have  to  be  drawn  up  or 
thought  out,  preparations  to  be  made,  aud  much  fore¬ 
thought  exercised  to  ensure  success.  It  is  obvious  then 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  leaving  too 
much  undone  towards  the  last  moment  ;  delays  are 
daugerous,  and  this  applies  equally  to  horticulture  as 
other  matters,  and  the  man  w  ho  would  be  wise  in  his 
generation  must  commence  early  to  act  accordingly. 
Here  then  is  something  tending  to  success  in  connection 
with  the  stove  section  of  the  plant  department. 

As  a  first  step  a  quantity  of  good  loam  should  quickly 
be  got  under  cover  if  not  already  done,  as  also  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  sand,  aud  charcoal. 

Draghnas. 

Dractenas  are  so  well  known  to  all  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  dilate  on  their  merits  farther  than  to  say 

that  at  all  tunes  they  ate  outh  useful  and  attractive _ 

iudeed,  indispensable  iu  a  collection  of  stove  plants 
aud  ot  much  value  for  house  decoration.  The  compost 
for  them  should  consist  of  one-half  loam,  and  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  with  some  silver  sand  and 
charcoal.  In  potting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give 
too  large  a  shift,  as  such  a  mistake  has  resulted  either 
iu  the  ruin  of  many  plants,  or  been  detrimental  to  their 
welfare.  Pot  moderately  firm,  leaving  sufficient  room 
to  enable  the  plants  to  receive  plenty  of  water  when  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Just  after  potting,  some  care 
must  be  exercised  iu  the  matter  of  watering.  Some  of 
the  plants  may  be  somewhat  leggy,  therefore  it  is  not 
advisable  to  re-pot  them,  but  they  can  be  cut  down  and 
the  tops  struck  if  worth  keeping.  The  stems  can  be 
cut  into  short  lengths  and  inserted  in  pots  or  in  the 
propagating  bed  itself.  In  a  few  weeks’  time  they  will 
require  potting,  and  will,  if  treated  properly,  make 
useful  plants  for  autumn  work.  Heat  and  moisture 
are  necessary  to  the  well-beiug  of  Drawenas,  and  air 
should  given  during  warm  weather.  At  present  the 
night  temperature  shou  d  be  maintained  at  about  65°, 
which  will  increase,  of  course,  as  the  days  lengthen. 
j  Shade  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  foliage  is 
easily  scorched,  and  the  plants  permanently  disfigured, 
especially  if  there  are  any  defects  iu  the  glass. 
Roller  blinds,  too,  are  preferable  to  permanent  shading. 
Next  to  all  this  cleanliness  is  important,  for  scale  and 
red-spider  are  often  troublesome.  The  sponge  must  be 
used  to  remove  these  pests,  and  the  syringe  to  prevent 
their  appearance  as  much  as  possible.  Among  varieties 
the  narrow-leaved  ones  are  the  m  >st  suitable  for  house 
decoration,  of  which  may  Re  mentioned  D.  Cooperi, 
D.  termiualis,  D.  gracilis,  1).  amabilis,  D.  Guilfoylei, 
and  D.  angustifulia,  while  for  other  purposes  D. 
magnifies,  D.  Baptistii,  D.  Shepherdii,  D.  Lindeni 
D.  Goldiana,  and  D.  Bausei  may  be  named. 
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Crotons. 

A  good  collection  of  these  is  always  admired  ;  their 
gorgeous  colours,  spiral  shape  of  the  leaves,  especially 
the  narrow  ones,  and  graceful  habit  render  them  in 
the  highest  degree  attractive.  This  is  not  their  only 
recommendation,  for  they  are  useful  for  table  decoration 
as  well  as  for  exhibition  purposes.  Almost  every  stove 
contains  a  few  ;  indeed,  these  and  Dracfenas  generally 
constitute  the  bulk  of  stove  occupants.  Soil  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  with  the  finer  particles 
discarded,  together  with  silver-sand  and  some  charcoal, 
will  suit  them.  Pot  firmly,  the  very  large  specimens 
more  so,  and  in  the  transfer  to  larger  pots  avoid  injury 
to  the  roots  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  a  greater 
loss  of  leaves  will  be  the  consequence.  Cuttings  should 
now  be  taken,  which  will  soon  root,  if  placed  in  bottom 
heat.  Presuming  all  conditions  are  favourable,  these 
will  make  good  plants  in  a  few  months’  time.  As  with 
Dracaenas,  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  are  essential  to 
the  successful  culture  of  Crotons.  Although  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  is  conductive  to  high  colouring,  yet 
where  a  collection  is  grown  of  different  subjects,  they 
cannot  be  treated  separately.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be 
kept  for  thrips,  as  plants  infested  with  them  are  so 
affected  that  no  after  treatment  can  remedy  it.  Syringe 
freely  in  warm  weather,  and  this  will  act  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  Brown  scale  is  also  troublesome,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  any  great  headway.  For  house 
decoration  the  narrow-leaved  vaneties  are  the  best,  such 
as  C.  Aigburthensis,  C.  Warrenii,  C.  angustifolia,  C. 
Johannis,  C.  majesticus,  and  C.  Weismannii ;  while  for 
exhibition  and  other  purposes,  Queen  Victoria,  C. 
Mortii,  C,  Evansianus,  C.  Andreanus,  C.  undulatus,  C. 
variegatus,  and  C.  pictum  are  recommended. 

Pandanus,  &c. 

Pandanus  Veitchii  and  P.  utilis,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  are  well-known  stove  plants.  Aralias  are 
very  pretty,  and  mix  well  with  other  plants.  The 
following  are  also  good  : — A.  gracillima,  A.  reticulata, 
A.  Chabrierii  [Elseodendron  orientale],  A.  Guilfoylei, 
and  A.  Veitchii.  DiefFenbachias  have  beautiful  varie¬ 
gated  foliage,  while  species  of  Panax,  the  pretty  Reidia 
glaucescens,  the  Marantas,  and  Ardisia  crenulata 
will  flourish  under  similar  conditions  to  the  foregoing, 
and  help  to  make  a  good  collection  of  stove  plants. — 
F.  II.  Swan. 
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THE  CULTURE  OP  FREESIAS.* 

Freesias  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  say  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  in  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts 
loam,  and  one  each  of  leaf-soil  and  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  with  the  addition  of  some  sharp  silver  sand. 

I  find  5-in.  pots  to  be  the  most  useful  size  to  use ;  they 
should  be  filled  three  parts  full  -of  soil,  of  course  not 
forgetting  the  drainage,  and  the  seeds  covered  with 
about  J  in.  of  soil.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  them  slightly  sprinkled  when  becoming  dry. 

I  do  not  shade  unless  the  sunshine  is  very  strong,  as 
they  seem  to  come  stronger  when  not  shaded.  When 
the  young  plants  appear  give  plenty  of  air  at  the  back 
of  the  frame. 

I  have  tried  transplanting  the  seedlings,  but  find  it 
best  to  leave  them  in  the  same  pot.  If  more  than  say 
ten  seedlings  appear  in  the  size  of  pot  mentioned,  I 
would  advise  thinning  to  this  number,  in  preference  to 
transplanting  the  whole,  as  they  will  then  have  room 
to  form  good  bulbs,  and  some  of  them  will  produce 
blooms  the  following  season  if  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed.  When  showing  signs  of  going  to  rest, 
gradually  withhold  water  and  do  not  attempt  to 
remove  the  tops  until  they  part  readily  from  the  bulbs, 
then  lay  the  pots  on  their  side3  where  neither  frost  nor 
drip  can  affect  them,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  this 
position  until  such  time  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  make 
a  start,  which  usually  takes  place  with  the  old  stock, 
about  the  end  of  August  or  the  early  part  of  September. 

Flowering  bulbs  are  no  doubt  the  best  to  start  with, 
as  they  readily  increase,  when  due  care  is  taken. 
The  same  compost  with  a  slight  addition  of  loam,  as 
recommended  for  sowing  the  seed,  is  what  I  have  found 
the  most  suitable.  I  like  to  use  small  pots  or  pans  for 
them,  as  I  have  had  better  results  when  using  5  in.  or 
6-in.  pots  than  when  using  pots  of  larger  size.  The 
pot  or  pan  should  be  half  filled  with  soil,  pressing  it 
tolerably  firm,  then  laying  in  (if  a  5-in.  pot)  about 
eight  bulbs,  and  filling  up  the  pot  to  within  g  in.  of 
the  rim  with  soil,  pressing  the  same  firmly.  Flace  in 
a  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  keeping  the  frame 
close  till  growth  appears,  when  air  should  be  admitted 
as  recommended  for  the  seedlings.  When  fully  growing 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  .Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society  by  Mr. 
E,  Hughes,  Edenhurst  Gaideus. 


the  lights  may  with  advantage  be  drawn  off  during  fine 
days,  and  air  left  on  during  the  flight  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  drawn.  They  should  be  removed 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  and  when  in  bloom  to  the  conservatory  or 
drawing-room,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  on  account  of  their  delicious  scent. 

I  usually  pot  up  my  first  batch  about  the  20th  of 
August ;  much,  however,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
bulbs.  This  batch  generally  comes  into  bloom  about 
the  third  week  in  December  ;  the  second  batch— and 
with  me  the  last — about  the  second  week  in  January. 

I  like  to  get  them  into  bloom  before  the  end  of  January, 
as  at  this  season  they  come  in  so  handy.  If  by  chance 
the  bulbs  have  started  into  growth,  before  being  shaken 
out  I  should  advise  that  they  be  given  a  size  larger  pot, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  either  root  or 
blade,  as  I  find  them  very  impatient  in  this  respect. 
When  the  flowering  season  is  past,  the  pots  are  stood 
in  the  vinery  or  Peach- house,  being  careful  not  to  let 
them  suffer  for  want  of  water,  as  this  is  the  time  the 
bulbs  are  maturing  ;  they  must  still  be  cared  for  and 
not  cast  aside  like  an  old  shoe,  and  if  a  few  spikes  have 
been  left  a  few  pods  of  seed  will  also  be  forming,  which 
are  best  left  on  till  the  pods  are  thoroughly  ripe,  when 
they  may  be  sown  at  the  earliest  convenience.  I  might 
say  that  I  never  use  manure  water  now,  but  make  the 
soil  very  rich,  for  I  find  that  manure,  unless  it  be  very 
carefully  used,  causes  the  tips  of  the  foliage  to  turn 
yellow,  which,  of  course,  disfigures  the  plants  and 

weakens  the  spike. 
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CRICKET  GROUNDS. 

Another  source  of  evil  which  encourages  weeds  and 
makes  refuse  is  continuous  mowing  without  the  box 
and  leaving  the  ground  unswept.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  short  grass  used  in  this  way  is  good 
manure.  Manurial  properties  it  does  contain,  but  the 
method  of  application  does  more  harm  than  good.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  idea  and  adoption  of  the  system 
has  emanated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
decaying  matter  as  seen  in  pastures,  and  is  encouraged 
by  that  back-biter — the  lack  of  sufficient  labourers. 
The  horse  in  the  mowing-machine  is  kept  at  a  trot,  and 
other  work  equally  pressing  has  to  be  done,  men  are 
driven  to  their  wits’  end  to  overtake  all — hence  the 
idea  serves  an  end  and  is  adopted  without  questioning. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  showering  short  cut  grass, 
tips  of  moss  and  Daisy  flowers  back  on  the  grass  will 
nicely  blanch  the  blades,  making  them  delicate  and 
tender,  giving  work  for  the  rain-drops  to  punch  the 
homeless  moss  home,  making  splendid  bedding  for 
harbouring  and  propagating  slugs — a  capital  subsidiary 
to  fine  grass.  What  fools  must  those  gardeners  have 
been  who,  with  tools  called  a  “Daisy  rake  and  besom,” 
dodged  their  time  away  taking  the  manure  off ! 

The  grass  on  cricket  grounds  and  lawns  should  be 
kept  cleaned  from  all  refuse,  and  to  do  this  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  with  the  box,  and  top-dress  with 
something  else  than  with  short  grass.  Top-dressing  is 
universally  adopted  for  pastures,  cricket  grounds  and 
lawns.  It  is  the  principal  way  by  which  we  renovate 
and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  shaving  by  the  mowing  machine  exhausts  and 
deteriorates  the  soil,  making  top-dressing  imperative. 
Many,  without  considering  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
believe  if  they  give  a  top-dressing  of  something  they 
have  done  their  duty.  This,  of  course,  is  wrong,  for 
instead  of  maintaining  the  fertility,  it  may  act  in¬ 
juriously  and  exhaust  its  productiveness.  It  is  therefore 
of  vital  importance  to  know,  before  top-dressing,  the 
elements  that  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  these  can 
be  ascertained  by  analysing. 

Practical  men  in  grass  management  can,  with  com¬ 
mendable  accuracy,  from  their  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  at  once  say  what  is 
required  to  maintain  productiveness.  But  there  are 
others  who  from  lack  of  experience  cannot,  but  by 
analysing  they  will  find  it  the  best  method,  and  where 
large  expenditure  is  premeditated  I  would  strongly 
advise  them  to  adopt  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  nature  of 
a  top-dressing  ought  to  be  composed  of  those  elements 
that  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  for  inert  soils  it  should 
be  composed  of  substances  that  will  produce  decomposi¬ 
tion.  A  top-dressing  for  cricket  grounds  must  not 
cause  too  rapid  a  growth  and  coarseness,  while  owing  to 
the  variety  of  soils,  and  their  diversity  in  situation,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  recipe  for  a  top-dressing  that 
would  suit  the  varied  conditions.  It  will  be  better  to 
consider  a  few  of  the  substances  that  can  be  used. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  most  important  substances  used, 
and  is  invaluable  for  pastures,  but  on  most  cricket 
grounds  it  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  on  no  account 


should  it  be  used  but  by  practical  men.  Lime  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  is  not  a  manure  ;  it  is  an 
aggressive  and  corrective  agent,  or  to  be  clearer  still, 
a  mere  forcer  brought  in  contact  with  the  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  soil,  compelling  the  soil  to  give  these  up 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  To  assist  in  making 
this  clear,  let  us  take  an  example  :  Old  pastures  are 
invariably  rich,  being  fattened  by  the  excrement  of 
animals  and  the  surface  of  roots  rich  in  decaying 
vegetable  substance,  and  often  it  is  the  case  that  the 
quantity  of  forage  yielded  is  not  equally  proportionate. 
But  if  top-dressed  with  lime,  a  forcer  and  an  aggressive 
agent  is  supplied,  it  forces  the  land  to  yield  up 
its  richness,  it  dissolves  the  decaying  roots  and  inert 
vegetable  matter,  converting  them  into  manure,  which 
yields  an  abundance  of  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
little  fertility  is,  it  will  act  injuriously,  and  force  the  soil 
beyond  its  powers. — •/.  Cameron ,  Cargilfield,  Edinburgh. 
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ORANGES  ARE  NOT  THE  GOLDEN 

APPLES  OF  THE  HESPERIDES. 

The  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides  of  the  ancient 
poet  were  by  succeeding  generations  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  believed  to  be  the  mala  citria,  that  is,  the  Citron  ; 
and  modern  nations  of  western  Europe  for  a  long  time 
attributed  the  name  to  the  Orange.  When  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  obtained  the  Golden  Apples  from  Atlas 
none  of  the  Orange  family  were  known  in  Europe,  and 
not  for  centuries  afterwards.  The  Golden  Apples  in 
question  are  now  supposed  to  be  real,  but  idealised, 
and  were  either  Apples,  Quinces,  or  Pomegranates,  as 
the  ancients  had  a  habit  of  calling  every  fruit  that 
resembled  the  true  Apple  in  size,  or  the  shape  of  an 
Apple,  adding  an  adjective  to  indicate  the  kind,  and  that 
generally  meant  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

Popular  names  in  those  days  were  just  as  changeable, 
transferable,  and  deceptive  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  with  us.  The  Peach  was  called  malum  persicum, 
that  is,  Persian  Apple,  by  the  ancients,  and  the  same 
name  was  applied  to  the  Citron,  the  first  of  the 
Orange  family  that  was  heard  of  in  Europe.  When 
Macedonia’s  madman,  Alexander  the  Great,  invaded 
and  conquered  central  Asia,  setting  up  a  Greek  empire, 
he  opened  up  the  way  for  commercial  enterprise 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  From  specimens  derived 
from  Media,  that  is,  northern  Persia,  Theophrastus 
described  the  so-called  Median  or  Persian  Apple,  and 
his  description  was  copied  by  succeeding  writers  for 
500  years.  The  fruit,  he  says,  was  not  eaten,  but  smelt 
sweet  as  the  leaves  did,  and  was  laid  amongst  clothes 
to  drive  away  the  moth  ;  it  was  also  an  antidote  against 
poison.  The  tree  was  furnished  with  sharp  thorns,  and 
the  leaves  were  like  those  of  the  Andrachle  (Arbutus 
Unedo  or  more  probably  A.  Andrachne). 

The  property  the  fruit  had  of  driving  away  vermin 
gave  rise  to  a  popular  name,  which,  although  of 
erroneous  application,  and  attacked  by  the  learned  in 
those  times,  nevertheless  not  only  clung  to  the  species 
under  notice  (Citrus  medica),  but  also  supplied  the 
generic  name  used  by  botanists  throughout  the  world 
at  the  present  day  for  all  the  species.  The  popular 
Greek  name  was  kedros,  and  was  applied  to  several 
Conifers,  such  as  Cedar  and  Arbor-vitae,  but  particularly 
Thuya  articulata,  pieces  of  which  were  laid  in  clothes- 
chests  to  keep  away  vermin.  The  word  kedros  was 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  citrus.  In  Greece  we 
find  that  the  popular  name  kitrion  was  universally 
known  amongst  the  people,  whereas  the  learned  only 
called  it  Medicon  melon  (Median  Apple). 

For  some  time  after  the  Citron  had  been  introduced 
to  Europe  its  cultivation  was  attended  with  very  little 
success,  for  the  trees  were  grown  in  earthenware  pots 
and  bore  no  fruit.  This  would  be  during  the  first 
century  A.d.  ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  trees  were  planted  on  the  south  aspect  of 
walls  running  east  and  west,  and  were  successfully 
fruited.  During  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  Lemon 
trees  were  grown  with  success  in  the  open  air  in 
Sardinia  and  near  Naples,  where  the  climate  was 
tempered  by  the  sea. 

All  other  kinds  of  Oranges,  or  the  so-called  Hesperian 
Apples,  were  introduced  to  European  countries  at  a 
much  later  date  than  the  Citron.  The  Lemon  derives  its 
name  from  the  Arabic  limum,  and  that  again  from  the 
Indian  name.  The  Lemon  tree,  as  well  as  the 
Paradise  Apple  tree,  had  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
before  1240  a.d.,  but  both  were  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  to  Europe  after  that  time  by  the  Crusaders, 
or  by  the  Arabs  before  them,  during  the  time  they 
invaded  the  south  of  Europe.  The  same  agency  during 
the  same  period  brought  the  Orange  proper  to  Europe, 
In  August,  912  A.D.,  according  to  the  history  of 
Masoudi,  an  Arabian,  the  Orange  was  brought  from 
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India,  its  native  country,  and  planted  first  in  Persia, 
then  in  Arabia,  and  eventually  in  Europe.  The 
Persian  name  was  nafCng  ;  the  Arabian,  narang  ;  the 
Byzantine,  nerantzion ;  the  Italian,  arancio  ;  and  the 
French,  orange,  which  agrees  with  our  word.  Probably 
the  first  mention  of  an  Orange  avenue  in  Sicily  was  in 
1094,  according  to  the  history  of  an  Italian  named 
Amari.  The  above  was  the  bitter  or  sour  variety,  and 
the  sweet  one  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  till  later,  when 
the  Portuguese  brought  it  from  the  south  of  China  in 
1548.  So  by  this  time  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  had  taken  place,  and  instead  of 
the  fruits  being  carried  overland  through  Asia,  they 
were  carried  by  sea.  The  fruits  of  the  sweet  Orange 
arriving  in  Portugal,  trees  were  soon  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  fruit  getting  distributed  from  thence  over 
Europe,  were  and  are  known  under  names  signifying 
Portugal  Orange. 

- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  29  th  ult.,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel. 
Mr.  Ballantine  presided,  and  notwithstanding  the 
intensely  disagreeable  character  of  the  weather,  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  record  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  duly  confirmed,  the  following 
report  of  the  committee  for  1890  was  read  : — 

“  The  year  1890  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  as  well  as  in  the 
literature  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  that  in  which  the 
society  celebrated  with  marked  success,  and  amid  the 
display  of  much  enthusiasm,  the  Centenary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  England.  A 
sub-committee,  appointed  in  the  previous  year,  reported 
in  favour  of  the  celebration  being. carried  out  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  recommended 
certain  proposals,  which  were  adopted  and  acted  upon. 
A  schedule  of  prizes  was  prepared,  comprising  several 
classes  special  and  appropriate  to  the  event ;  the  sum 
of  nearly  £400  was  offered  in  cash  prizes,  in  addition  to 
the  competition  for  the  Challenge  Trophy,  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medals  and  prizes,  the  Centenary  and  other 
Medals,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  prizes  to  some¬ 
thing  like  £500. 

“  The  exhibition  extended  over  a  period  of  four  days  ; 
an  opening  ceremonial  took  place  on  the  first  day, 
performed  by  Lady  Brooke,  her  ladyship  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee  with  an  address  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  ;  conference  meetings  were  held  on  the 
first  and  third  days,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  a 
grand  Centenary  banquet  took  place  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall,  the  president  of  the  society,  Lord  Brooke,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  several  of  the  vice-presidents 
and  Fellows  of  the  society  ;  a  large  company  being 
present.  The  gathering  has  a  mournful  interest 
attaching  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  delivered  a 
speech  in  public.  It  is  with  great  gratification  the 
committee  record  the  presence  at  the  Centenary  festival 
of  Mrs.  Marion  Thrower,  the  representative  of  the 
Northern  Horticultural  Society  of  Tasmania,  who  read 
a  paper  at  one  of  the  conference  meetings,  and  responded 
to  one  of  the  toasts  given  at  the  banquet. 

“  The  floral  display  made  at  the  Centenary  show  was 
of  an  unprecedented  character,  plants  and  cut  flowers 
alike  being  not  only  numerous,  but  of  a  high  order  of 
merit ;  the  competition  in  the  Centenary  class  for  forty- 
eight  blooms  was  extensive,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  A  great 
number  of  exhibitors  and  an  immense  throng  of  the 
admirers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  were  attracted  to  the 
Centenary  show.  One  of  the  many  advantages  resulting 
from  the  celebration  was  the  preparation,  by  the 
Catalogue  Committee,  and  publication  of  a  Centenary 
edition  of  the  society’s  catalogue,  undoubtedly  the 
most  extensive,  perfect  and  authoritative  work  of  the 
kind  ever  issued.  The  catalogue  has  been  in  con¬ 
siderable  demand  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  copy 
of  it  finds  a  place  among  the  records  of  the  society 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside)  marked  with  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibited  at  the 
Centenary  show.  So  much  valuable  assistance  of  a 
varied  character  was  rendered  by  many  members  and 
friends  of  the  society,  and  which  materially  helped  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  Centenary  celebration, 
that  the  committee  have  placed  on  record  their  sense 
of  gratitude  and  thanks. 

“  On  the  18th  of  September  last  the  society  had  the 
great  misfortune  to  lose  by  death  its  old  and  valued 
friend  and  secretary,  Mr.  William  Holmes.  He  was 
struck  down  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Centenary 


celebration,  the  details  of  which  he  had  ao  largely 
assisted  to  frame.  Happily  for  the  committee,  he  had 
greatly  helped  to  lay  down  the  lines  along  which  the 
celebration  was  to  proceed,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
complete  the  work,  though  bereft  of  the  guidance  of 
the  master  spirit.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Holmes,  at  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery,  was  attended  by  many  members 
of  the  society,  and  his  friends  have  established  a 
memorial  fund  to  commemorate  his  good  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Richard  Dean 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  honorary  secretary,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

‘ 1  The  exhibition  of  early  Chrysanthemums  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  a  large  one  for  the  season,  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli  being  also  finely  represented.  The  prizes  offered 
for  October-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  shows  promoted  by  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Society,  resulted  in  an  exhibition  of  a  surprisingly  fine 
character  ;  and  a  general  desire  was  expressed  that  the 
display  should  be  continued  in  1891,  and  if  practicable, 
extended.  The  mid-winter  show,  on  January  7th  and 
8  th  of  the  present  year,  happened  at  a  time  when 
unusually  severe  weather  was  experienced,  which  had 
the  effect  of  seriously  enrtailingthe  exhibits,  as  compared 
with  those  of  previous  years.  But  some  of  the  finest 
blooms  yet  staged  at  a  mid-winter  show  were  produced 
on  this  occasion.  A  remarkable  collection  of  new 
varieties  from  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  was  a 
leading  feature. 

“The  Floral  Committee  has  held  its  usual  series  of 
meetings,  the  attendance  being  good,  and  a  large 
number  of  novelties  were  exhibited  from  time  to  time. 
In  all  cases  the  certificates  of  the  society  have  been 
awarded  to  flow.ers  of  sterling  worth  after  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  merits.  Some  alterations  in  the  rules  of 
the  society  being  deemed  desirable,  a  sub-committee 
have  considered  the  matter  and  made  a  report  in  favour 
of  certain  amendments  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
members  for  confirmation  in  due  course.  The  number 
of  members  on  the  books  was  770,  and  109  joined 
during  the  year  ;  and  the  number  of  affiliated  societies 
was  79,  some  25  haring  joined  during  the  same 
period.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  also  was 
the  statement  of  accounts,  which  for  the  first  time 
dealt  with  a  sum  exceeding  £1,000,  the  revenue  from 
all  sources  being  £1,067  4s.  5d. ,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,019  7s.  9d. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  next  duly  accorded  to  the 
auditors,  to  Miss  Holmes  for  the  invaluable  assistance 
she  had  rendered  the  society  since  her  brother’s  death, 
and  to  Mr.  Ballantine  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  handled  the  finances  of  the  society 
during  the  same  period. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  rules,  which  provided  (1)  for  the  abolition  of  the 
term  “honorary”  as  applied  to  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  foreign  corresponding  secretary  ;  (2)  empowering 
the  General  Committee  to  pay  the  secretary  for  clerical 
assistance,  such  a  sum  as  it  may  annually  determine  ; 
(3)  for  securing  the  appointment  of  one  new  auditor 
annually  ;  (4)  limiting  the  number  of  medals  to  be 
supplied  to  affiliated  societies  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  General  Committee  ;  (5)  for  giving  the 
General  Committee  power  to  determine  from  time  to 
time  upon  what  terms  foreign  members  shall  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  society  ;  and  (6)  for  abolishing  the 
permanent  Catalogue  Revision  Committee,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  instead  of  a  committee  of  five  members  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  General  Committee.  Amend¬ 
ments  were  moved  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  to  be 
voted  for  clerical  assistance  should  be  fixed  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  not  by  the  General  Committee  ; 
and  that  the  election  of  officers  and  committeemen 
should  in  future  be  by  ballot,  instead  of  as  at  present 
by  show  of  hands  ;  but  after  a  brief  discussion  on  both 
points  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected,  in  each  case 
unanimously  and  with  applause  : — President,  Lord 
Brooke,  M.P.  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling;  chairman 
of  committee,  Mr.  Ballantine  ;  vice-chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dean; 
and  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  For  the  election  of  twelve  committeemen 
eighteen  members  were  nominated,  and  the  following 
were  declared  elected: — Messrs.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside, 

J.  H.  Witty,  J.  Newton,  —  Drain,  jun.,  R.  E.  Reeve, 
R.  Payne,  T.  W.  Saunders,  H.  A.  Needs,  F.  Bingham, 

—  Neary,  F.  J.  Long,  and  —  Vince;  and  Mr.W.  Davey, 
the  next  on  the  list,  was  elected  to  the  position  vacated 
by  Mr.  Dean  on  his  election  as  secretary.  The  election 
of  auditors  fell  upon  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  F.  Cobbold. 
The  meeting  concluded  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman, 


illtjmtitigs  JjrDtti  ifjt  Ufnijlfr 
of  Stirurt. 
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Revision  of' the  British  Willows.— The  British 
Willows,  like  the  Rubi  and  Hieracii,  have  been 
subjected  to  revision  by  various  British  botanists  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  the  number  of  species,  according  to 
the  different  authors,  have  varied  from  seventeen  io 
seventy.  The  latter  was  the  number  given  in  Sir  V  . 
J.  Hooker  s  British  Flora,  fourth  edition  ;  but  seventeen 
of  these  he  reckoned  true  species,  and  eighteen  ranks  d 
as  hybrids.  F.  Buchanan  White,  M.D.,  F.L.S  , 
recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London,  entitled  “A  Revision  of  the  British  Willows,’’ 
in  which  he  described  seventeen  as  true  species  aid 
forty-one  as  hybrids.  The  chief  distinction  between 
his  revision  and  that  of  the  Student's  Flora,  by  Sir  J. 
D.  Hooker,  is  that  Salix  cinerea  is  raised  from  the  rank 
of  a  variety  to  that  of  a  species,  while  S.  nigricans  is 
sunk  as  a  variety  of  S.  phylicifolia  ;  so  that  the  numl  er 
of  species  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Another  point  of 
distinction  is  the  great  number  of  hybrids  established 
by  the  most  recent  revisor. 

The  Pear  Leaf  and  Bud  Mite— There  are  capital 
illustrations  of  Phytoptus  Pyri  and  the  galls  it  products 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Pear,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  of  the  Cornell 
University,  United  States,  for  December  last.  The 
mite  in  question  has  long  been  known  in  Europe,  win  re 
it  infests  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  Pear  tree,  but  in 
America  it  has  apparently  only  been  taken  notice  of 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  now  becoming  eomme  n. 
The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  females  in  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  injured  parts  dry  up  the  mites 
migrate  to  fresh  leaves,  or  in  autumn  to  the  buds, 
where  they  take  up  their  winter  quarters.  For  this 
reason  all  prunings,  whether  made  in  summer  or  winter, 
from  trees  affected  by  the  mite  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  burnt ;  all  fallen  leaves  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  When  the  leaves  expand  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  all  those  showing  yellowish  or  reddish 
blisters  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt. 

Edible  Fruits  of  the  Heath  Family— These  are 
more  numerous  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  In 
North  America  alone  there  are  fifteen  species  of 
Vaccinium,  popularly  spoken  of  as  Blueberries,  four 
species  of  Gaylussacia,  and  two  species  of  Cranberry 
(Oxycoccus),  all  of  which  bear  fruits  that  may  be  eaten 
raw  when  mature,  or  made  into  jams  or  jellies.  The 
term  Blueberry  is  applied  to  all  species  having  small 
seeds,  which  means  Vaccinium.  Our  Whortleberry  or 
Blaeberry  (Blueberry)  is  amongst  the  number.  The 
species  of  Gaylussacia  have  fruits  consisting  of  ten 
stones,  each  containing  a  single  large  seed,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  pulp.  These  are  spoken  of  as 
Huckleberries  or  Hurtieberries,  both  corruptions  for 
Whortleberries.  The  Cranberries  consist  of  the 
American  species  and  our  British  plant,  which  also 
grows  wild  in  America.  American  authorities  class 
Vaccinium  erythrocarpon  amongst  the  Cranberries,  but 
its  erect  habit  and  deciduous  serrated  leaves  point  to 
a  closer  affinity  with  Vaccinium. 

Plants  and  Legends.  —  Lately  the  modest 
Easter  Daisy  was  found  naturalised  in  California, 
and  to  explain  that  introduction,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  legend  :  Some  young  girls,  originally 
English,  not  finding  their  charmiug  Daisies,  had 
brought  the  seeds  ot  the  mother  country,  and  had 
spread  them  around  to  decorate  the  Californian 
landscapes.  To-day  it  is  the  pretty  Heath,  Callui  a 
vulgaris,  the  plant  which  formerly  inhabited  only  arid 
regions,  moors  and  sands.  In  spite  of  the  predictions 
of  Linnreus,  who  promised  it  the  conquest  of  the  globe, 
and  the  trials  made  by  the  Americans  to  naturalise  the 
European  Heath  with  them,  it  is  not  yet  much  spread  in 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless  an  important  station 
has  been  noted  at  Townsend,  in  Massachusetts.  How 
could  that  find  be  explained  without  a  legend  ?  A 
young  Irish  girl,  who  ought  to  be  pleased,  cast  there 
in  1871  a  bouquet  which  she  carried  on  her  person 
in  rememberance  of  the  absent  fatherland,  and  without 
doubt  of  her  lost  betrothed  also.  From  that  dried 
bouquet  sprang  the  Heath.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to 
make  a  legend  in  France.  In  perusing  a  pretty 
brochure  yesterday,  in  which  a  French  horticultural 
writer  detailed  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  France 
since  1789,  we  encounter  in  passing,  two  pearls  destinid 
to  become  legendary;  the  delicate  little  Cabbage 
(Brussels  Sprouts),  for  which  Brussels  owes  a  large  part 
of  its  renown,  “  originated  in  the  environs  of  Paris”  ; 
and  that  other  plant,  which  everybody  believes 
originated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Brussels,  Begonia 
Lubbersi,  was  quite  plainly  a  French  product.  Mu-i 
the  Gallic  cock  needs  deck  himself  with  the  feathers  of 
the  peacock  2 — L' Illustration  florticole. 
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The  Pansy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  how  much  interest  is  centering 
round  that  homely  and  always  popular  flower,  the 
Paosy  ;  and  while  cultivators  are  debating  as  to 
whether  Scotch  and  English,  or  foreign-raised  varieties 
are  the  best,  or  whether  the  south  has  the  superiority 
over  the  north,  or  vice  versa,  all  discussion  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain,  and  promotes  an  increased  interest  in  the 
flower.  And  here  let  me  put  in  a  word  in  favour  of 
Mr.  James  Simkins’  book  on  The  Pansy :  How  to 
Grow  and  Shov)  It.  Not  only  are  the  cultural 
directions  complete  and  perfect,  but  it  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  flower,  which  reads  like  a  romance.  The  book  is 
well  worth  the  money  charged  for  it,  and  young 
beginners  will  find  in  its  pages  all  they  can  desire. 

A  paragraph  from  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Pansy  is  well  worth  quoting.  From  this 
chapter  we  learn  that  the  Pansy,  though  a  native  of 
Britain,  was  never  cultivated  with  a  view  to  its  be¬ 
coming  a  florists’  flower,  until  it  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iver,  Bucks,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  from  that  stock  have 
originated  all  the  beautiful  varieties  that  have  come 
into  cultivation  of  what  is  known  as  the  show  Pansies. 
The  record  runs  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  gardener  to 
Lord  Gambier,  at  Iver,  and  “in  1813  or  1814  Lord 
Gambier  brought  him  a  few  plants  collected  in  the 
fields  near  Iver.  They  were  the  yellow  and  white 
variety,  and  Lord  Gambier  requested  him  to  cultivate 
these  plants.  Having  done  so,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  great  improvement  was  effected,  and  other  varieties 
were  collected.  In  three  or  four  years  many  seedlings 
had  been  raised.”  It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Glenny’s  Almanack,  that  about  1812,  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  then  residing  at  Walton- 
on-Tbames,  had  as  her  favourite  flower  the  common 
Pansv,  and  in  her  garden  many  improved  varieties  were 
raised  by  selecting  seeds  from  the  best  kinds,  and 
giving  them  good  cultivation.  Whether  these  two 
accounts  describe  independent  and  separate  operations, 
or  whether  they  describe  the  one  event  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  personality  and  locality  only,  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  was  Thompson’s  name  that  became  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  it. 

Pansy  or  “Paunee,”  states  Dr.  Prior,  is  from  the 
French  pensee,  thought,  once  called  menues  pensees, 
idle  thoughts.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Tdbot  would  derive 
the  name  from  the  Latin  panacea,  but  the  plant  has 
never  been  called  so,  nor  regarded  as  a  panacea.  Irs 
habit  of  coquettishly  hanging  its  head,  and  half 
hiding  its  face,  as  well  as  same  fancied  resemblance 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  has  led  to  many  quaint 
names  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  languages— “  Cull 
Me,”  or  “Cuddle  hie  to  You,”  “Love  and  Idle,” 
“Live  in  Idleness,”  or  “Love  in  Idleness,”  a  line 
perhaps  of  some  song  or  poem,  “  To  Live  or  Love  in 
Idleness,”  but  originally  it  would  seem,  “  Love  in  Idle,” 
that  is  “in  vain,”  and  several  more  of  an  amatory 
character.  From  its  three  colours  combined  in  one 
flower,  it  is  called  “Herb  Trinity,”  and  “Three  Faces 
under  a  Hood”;  from  confusion  with  the  Wallflower, 
“  Heartsease”;  and  from  the  Middle-Age  Latin,  Viola 
flammea,  “  Flame  flower.”  There  is  no  plant  that  has 
obtained  so  many  names  and  curious  sobriquets. 

In  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  Shakespeare 
gives  the  Heartsease  magical  qualities.  Oberon  bids 
Puck-  procure  for  him  “  a  little  western  flower,”  on 
■which  Cupid’s  dart  had  fallen,  and  which  maidens 
called  Love  in  Idleness.  Says  the  fairy  king— 

“Fetch  me  that  flower— the  herb  I  showed  thee  once  ; 

The  juice  of  ft  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  a  man  or  woman  madly  dote  upon  the 
next  live  creature  thatit  sees.” 

The  Pansy  was  the  accidental  cause  of  Bertram,  the 
first  American  botmist,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany.  The  stamens  and  pistil  of  this  flower  have 
something  grotesque  in  their  appearance  when  disclosed, 
resembling,  to  a  fanciful  mind,  an  animal  with  arms, 
and  a  head  projecting  and  stooping  forwards.  Bertram, 
who  was  originally  a  farmer,  while  superintending  his 
servants  in  the  field  and  giving  them  directions, 
gathered  a  Pansy  that  was  growing  at  his  feet,  and 
thoughtlessly  pulled  off  its  petals  one  after  the  other. 
Sti  uck  with  the  stamens  and  pistil,  Bertram  conveyed 
it  home  that  he  might  examine  it  more  carefully.  Its 
examination  created  in  him  that  thirst  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  construction  arid  habits  of  plants  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  famous,  and  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Liui  sens.  —  R.  D. 


New  Fancy  Pansies. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World  that  your  correspondent  agreed 
with  me  that  the  present  system  of  granting  or  award¬ 
ing  Certificates  of  Merit  to  new  varieties  of  Pansies  by 
local  and  other  societies  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  forming  a  society  as  I  proposed,  and 
that  it  is  much  wanted,  he  should  set  about  it  at  once. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  society  should  not  promote 
shows  of  its  own,  but  act  through  other  societies  by 
offering  prizes  and  awarding  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
seedling  Pansies  at  those  societies’  shows  by  judges 
appointed  by  itself.  It  might  be  termed  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Pansy  Club.  It  might  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  spreading  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Pansy 
by  otfeiing  prizes  for  them  at  district  shows  where 
they  are  little  known,  and  sending  competent  men 
to  judge  them.  This  alone  would  be  a  very  important 
matter,  as  I  believe,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  are  many  district  shows  where  the  men 
appointed  to  judge  the  Pansies  scarcely  know  a  show 
from  a  fancy  Pansy. 

I  cannot  agree  with  “Amateur  Grower”  where  he 
savs  that  he  is  convinced  that  we  in  England  will 
never  be  able  to  grow  Pansies  equal  to  the  Scots  during 
the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and  August,  our  climate 
being  too  hot,  &c.  Almost  the  best  flowers  I  ever  grew 
were  grown  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  hottest  season  we 
have  had  since  I  began  Pansy  growing.  If  “Amateur 
Grower  ”  would  give  his  Pansies  a  good  wetting  with  a 
■watering-can  after  sundown  every  other  night  during 
hot  dry  weather  he  would  have  very  little  to  complain 
of.  As  to  situation,  I  think  the  advantage  is  with  the 
English  growers  for  producing  good  blooms,  because 
the  sunshine  is  shorter  and  consequently  the  nights  are 
longer  during  the  summer  months,  which  are  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  growing  good  flowers,  so  that 
in  my  opinion  success  mainly  lies  in  the  grower  if  he 
will  work  and  knows  how. —  Veritas. 

- - - 

EARLY  SPRING-  FLOWERS. 

In  mild  winters,  or  in  those  of  usual  severity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  or  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
south  of  England,  there  is  often  a  great  variety  of 
flowers  in  the  open  air  from  Christmas  onwards,  or  even 
before  that  time,  in  the  shape  of  Wallflowers,  Christmas 
Roses,  Violets,  Snowdrops,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans),  and  others. 
The  continued  cold  and  the  frost-bound  state  of  the 
ground  from  November  to  the  middle  of  January  has 
prevented  not  only  the  appearance  of  many  flowers 
above  ground,  but  has  even  prevented  them  from 
pushing  their  way  through  the  soil,  so  that  although 
the  frost  has  been  gone  for  some  time,  our  old  favourites 
have  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Shrubs  that  usually  flower  during  December  and 
January,  are  now,  however,  advancing  rapidly,  and 
will  soon  assume  their  wonted  wiuter  and  spring 
brightness.  The  swelling  of  the  buds  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Lonicera 
Cavendishii,  and  L.  fragrantissima,  did  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  checked  even  during  the  continuance  of  the 
frost,  and  were  well  advanced  towards  expansion 
before  the  disappearance  of  the  snow.  Already  the  sprays 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  are  decked  with  their  fragrant 
though  not  highly-coloured  flowers,  and  the  others  will 
follow  presently.  The  bloom-buds  of  the  Laurustinus 
were  well  advauceil  in  autumn  before  the  approach  of 
frost,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
since.  The  bushes  are  not,  however,  so  much  damaged 
as  one  might  have  expected,  a  circumstance  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fine  autumn  aud  the  well-ripened  con¬ 
dition  of  tho  young  growths.  The  flower-buds  of  the 
Winter  Heliotrope  that  were  in  any  way  well  advanced 
are  now  completely  destroyed. 

Soon,  however,  several  species  of  Crocus  will  make 
their  appearance,  including  C.  Sieberi,  blue  ;  C.  suaveo- 
lens,  striped;  C.  Imperati,  lilac  striped  ;  C.  vitellinus, 
orange  ;  C.  susianus,  golden  yellow,  and  others.  The 
last-named  is  a  very  old  favourite,  widely  spread  in 
gardens,  but  the  others  are  less  common.  Concurrently 
with  the  earliest  of  the  above  should  come  the  Snow¬ 
drops,  heralded  by  the  early  variety  Galauthus  nivalis 
prrecox.  Both  this  type  and  the  large-flowered  forms 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  double  variety,  in 
spite  of  its  ungraceful  and  lumpy  character,  still  enjoys 
a  considerable  amount  of  popularity.  One  point  in  its 
favour  is  its  late  period  of  flowering,  keeping  the 
border  gay  for  a  time  after  the  others  have  died  away. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Snowdrops  is  G.  Elwesii, 
although  it  seems  to  acclimatise  itself  reluctantly  to  our 


climate.  The  beautiful  glaucous-leaved  G.  nivalis 
caucasicus  and  G.  latifolius  with  its  bright  green 
leaves  serve  to  give  much  variety,  and  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  make  collections.  With  exception 
perhaps  of  G.  Elwesii,  the  others  should  be  planted  in 
isolated  clumps  along  the  sides  of  shady  walks  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  or  even  in  the  more  remote  woodland 
paths  on  the  estate.  They  never  seem  more  at  home 
than  under  such  conditions,  where  they  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  years. 

In  mild  seasons,  the  Winter  Aconite  (Etanthis 
hyemalis)  would  have  been  in  flower  by  this  time,  and 
from  January  to  March  constitutes  its  flowering  period. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  come  peering  through  the 
ground  sometimes  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
melted  off  the  ground.  The  same  applies  to  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilke,  in  its  native  habitat  especially.  Provided 
the  weather  is  opeD,  but  cool  and  dry,  then  it  appears 
in  its  best  form,  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  rich  in  colour. 
L'ke  all  other  spring  flowers  it  soon  loses  its  beauty, 
and  runs  to  seed  if  the  weather  is  warm.  Even  before 
the  latter  shows  colour,  the  two-leaved  Squill  (Scilla 
bifolia)  is  in  all  its  glory.  Soon  after  the  rich  blue 
S.  sibirica  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  is  no  mean 
competitor  with  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  for  the  favours  of 
the  plant  lover.  The  intense  blue,  and  also  the  early 
flowering  habit  of  C.  L.  sardensis,  must  not,  however, 
be  overlooked.  The  succession  is  continued  by  S. 
amoena,  with  its  lively  blue  flowers,  and  curious  dark 
green  centre. 

The  earliest  of  the  Daffodils  is  Narcissus  Bulbocodium 
monophyllus,  but  in  order  to  see  it  in  its  best  form,  it 
must  have  the  protection  of  a  frame.  Its  quiet  and 
quaint  beauty  is,  moreover,  so  charming  as  to  warrant 
its  cultivation  in  pots,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  a  cool 
house  during  the  period  of  its  flowering.  This  is 
followed  in  due  time  by  N.  pallidus  prsecox  and  N. 
obvallaris,  which  we  shall  soon  see  in  all  their  beauty. 
To  the  list  may  be  added  Bulbocodium  vernum,  whose 
rosy  lilac  flowers  will  soon  be  peering  through  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  bulbous  Irises  are  amongst  the 
prettiest  of  spring  flowers,  including  I.  Histrio,  I. 
reticulata,  I.  Bakeri,  and  others. 

- **=£*• - 

BIRDS  AND  BUDS. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  on  this  subject  in  your  last 
issue,  1  may  remark  that  a  day  or  two  after  the  ground 
was  first  covered  with  snow,  my  fruit  foreman  drew 
my  attention  to  a  quarter  of  Red  Currant  bushes,  which 
birds  had  commenced  to  disbud.  The  rejected  portions 
of  the  buds  were  lying  in  lines  beneath  the  branches, 
and  beiug  upon  the  snow  were  visible  from  a  distance. 
1  condemned  the  Bullfinches,  but  by  keeping  watch 
soon  found  the  culprits  to  be  house  Sparrows.  We 
netted  the  bushes  without  delay,  and  were  no  further 
troubled.  I,  however,  believe,  had  we  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  net  the  bushes,  there  would  have  been 
few,  if  any  buds  left.  Only  once  before  do  1  remember 
being  troubled  with  Sparrows  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  some  rows  of  Red  Currants  were  wholly  cleared 
of  their  buds.  Our  Plums  and  Pears  are  yearly 
attacked  by  Bullfinches,  yet  so  far  they  have  not 
commenced  this  season,  but  we  are  now  daily  expecting 
the  first  visit. 

With  reference  to  birds  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  an  incident  that  came  under  my  notice  on 
Sunday,  the  25th  ult.  When  walking  up  a  lane,  I 
observed  here  and  there  by  the  sides  of  loose  stones 
some  broken  snail  shells,  and  on  examination  the 
destruction  was  found  to  be  newly  done,  the  snails 
being  gone.  Continuing  my  walk  1  came  upon  two 
more  stones  lying  some  3  ft.  apart,  and  scattered 
immediately  around  them  were  many  more  broken 
shells,  which  I  took  pains  to  count,  and  found  to  be 
upwards  of  eighty  in  number.  These  shells  in  kind 
were  about  the  size  of  large  hazel-nuts,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  circular  stripes  of  various  colours.  1  feel 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Thrush,  having 
previously  seen  them  tapping  shelled  snails  upon  stones 
to  enable  them  to  partake  of  a  favourite  meal.  I 
searched  the  banks  aud  hedge-rows  on  either  side  of 
the  lane,  where  many  old  unoccupied  shells  were  to  be 
found  ;  two  of  those  found  by  the  sides  of  the  stones 
were  unbroken,  aud  these  were  also  uninhabited. 
—  Thomas  Coomber.  - 

After  carefully  perusing  the  article  under  the  above 
heading  (especially  paragraph  3),  page  340,  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  will 
briefly  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the  birds 
have  damaged  the  fruit  buds  in  this  locality  or  not. 
As  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  they  have  not; 
but  if  you  w  Lh  to  form  an  opinion  “  without  partiality  ” 
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youi  question  is  premature.  I  find  from  experience 
that  it  is  not  while  the  sap  is  frozen,  and  the  buds  are 
coated  with  ice,  that  the  birds  make  their  raids,  but 
invariably  after  a  genuine  break  in  the  weather,  when 
the  buds  begin  to  move  ;  that  would  be  from  now  till 
March.  In  fact,  only  last  year  I  saw  the  Bullfinches 
completely  annihilate  the  whole  crop  of  a  few  splendid 
young  Cherry  trees  (Bigarreaus)  by  neatly  nipping  out 
the  ovary  after  the  blossoms  were  three  parts  expanded. 
I  have  also  seen  Sparrows  completely  destroy  not  only 
whole  beds,  but  a  whole  flower  garden  of  Polyanthus 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  I  must  refrain,  however, 
from  mentioning  names,  or  my  repol-t  will  be  rejected 
as  “biassed.”  Were  the  question  expressed  as  follows: 
Does  the  good  effected  by  birds  (collectively)  in  gardens 
counter-balance  the  evil  they  do  ?  I  should  answer, 
Most  decidedly  it  does  ;  but  to  take  them  singly  by 
their  species  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  would 


Crocuses.  In  a  garden  near  Birmingham  the  Sparrows 
used  to  spoil  all  the  Crocus  blooms,  but  left  the 
Polyanthuses  alone.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  birds, 
believing  that  they  do  more  good  than  harm,  even  the 
Sparrows,  which  I  have  seen  eating  green  -flies  from  the 
Rose  trees.  The  Chaffinch  is  the  worst  enemy, 
especially  for  small  seeds  ;  they  will  go  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  frame  to  get  at  them.  Who  would  be 
without  the  song  birds  in  spring? — T.  B  ,  Heaton  Mersey. 

- ->x<- - 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  very  distinct  varieties 
of  this  popular  and  widely  cultivated  Fern  have  been 
raised  by  different  growers  ;  but  that  under  notice,  it 
will  be  conceded,  is  the  most  distinct  of  any.  The  fronds 
are  so  ramified  and  divided  that  the  only  thing  we  can 
compare  it  to  is  a  much  fasciated  branch  ot  a  Scotch 


Some  of  the  lower  branches  or  pinnae  are  very  strong, 
and  the  lamina  of  the  frond  forks  again  two  or  three 
times  so  that  the  primary  form  of  the  type  is  very  much 
disguised.  Every  pinme  ends  in  a  crest,  but  those 
towards  the  apex  of  the  frond  as  well  as  the  large 
branches  might  more  properly  be  described  as  multifid 
or  tasselled,  so  heavy  is  the  cresting.  The  frond  on 
the  whole  is  tripinnate,  and  the  ultimate  segments  or 
pinnules  are  linear,  acute,  slender,  obtusely  and  finely 
crenate  or  almost  entire.  In  the  typical  form  the 
pinnae  are  spreading  and  the  fronds  flat  or  somewhat 
arching  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  all  are  strongly 
ascending  or'  erect,  forming  a  dense  corymbose  head, 
almost  flat  on  the  top. 

Our  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  habit 
of  the  variety,  which  is  not  only  remarkably  distinct 
from  any  other  in  cultivation,  but  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  nature  in  the  Fem 
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bear  rather  defamatory  characters.  — H.  0  ,  Yattendoi l 
Court  Gardens. 


Noticing  your  article  upon  this  subject,  I  have  gone 
carefully  round  the  fruit  trees  here,  but  did  not  notice 
any  damage.  We  had  a  great  many  birds  about  during 
the  late  severe  weather,  aud  I  had  the  bucket  from  the 
scullery  containing  kitchen  refuse  emptied  upon  the 
rubbish-heap  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  instead  of  into  the 
ash-pit  usual.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  number  of 
different  birds  that  came  to  feed,  especially  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Sparrows  were  the  mostnumerous,  next  Starlings, 
Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  a  few  Finches,  and  some  Rooks, 
the  rubbish-heap  at  times  being  black  with  them. 
Since  the  thaw  only  a  few  have  come  to  feed,  and  these 
mostly  Sparrows.  According  to  my  experience  it  is 
when  the  buds  are  swelling  that  the  birds  take  them 
most.  When  in  charge  of  a  garden  in  Essex  I  had 
the  greater  part  of  a  quarter  of  Red  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  stripped  in  anything  hut  severe  weather. 
In  the  same  garden  the  Sparrows  used  to  annually  strip 
the  blooms  of  Polyanthuses,  but  did  not  touch  the 


Pine,  or  to  those  fasciated  specimens  of  Lilium  auratum 
which  bear  over  a  hundred  flowers.  Amongst  Ferns 
we  find  similar  cases  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Lady 
Fern,  such  as  Asplenium  Filix-foemina  grandiceps  or 
A.  F.-f.  acrocladon.  There  is  equally  as  much  ramifi¬ 
cation  as  in  those  cases,  while  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
has  been  but  very  little  reduced. 

Two  double  fronds  sent  us  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Worcester,  with  the  photograph  from  which  the 
accompanying  illustration  was  prepared,  measured  close 
upon  2  ft.  in  length  each,  including  the  petioles.  We 
describe  them  as  double  fronds,  because  each  is  divided 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Some  might  say 
that  two  fronds  were  simply  grown  together  at  the 
base.  Whether  this  be  actually  the  case  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  the  vascular  tissue  is  united  in  one  piece  at 
the  base,  and  arranged  to  suit  the  form  of  one  frond 
only.  Higher  up  it  divides,  and  so  does  the  frond, 
into  two  equally  strong  halves  on  which  the  piunaj  are 
arranged  in  the  usual  way,  but  are  more  or  less  displaced 
owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  growth  of  every 
part. 


world,  and  is  withal  beautiful  from  the  Fern  lover's 
point  of  view.  We  could  not  detect  any  spores  on  the 
fronds  sent,  but  probably  some  may  be  borne  by  less- 
crested  fronds.  If  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  comes  true  from  spores.  A  plant  was  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Conimittee  on  August  13th, 
1889,  when  it  received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  It 
was  a  small  plant  aud  gave  little  indication  of 
attaining  its  present  splendid  proportions,  "tlie  fronds 
then  being  only  about  12  ins.  long. 


Peakl  Onion.  — Such  is  the  name  given  to  a  plant 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  L’ Illustration  Horticole 
declares  is  not  the  Onion  which  is  obtained  by  a  thick 
sowing  made  in  soil  well  beaten  dowm,  and  is  not  even 
an  Onion.  It  is  the  product  of  a  transformed  Leek. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  and  confirmed  by 
the  State  School  of  Horticulture,  Ghent,  by  the 
Professor  of  Culture,  M.  Burvenich,  senior.  When  the 
Leek,  planted  after  winter,  is  repeatedly  pinched  to 
prevent  its  flowering,  it  forms  a  bulb,  and  produces  at 
its  base  a  series  of  hard  and  crisp  young  bulbs.  These 
young  bulbs  replanted  give  a  number  of  bulbils  that 
may  be  harvested  towards  the  month  of  July. 
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SEASONABLE  WoIFiV the  GARDEN. 

Dracaenas. — Leggy  plants  of  Dractenas  which  were 
cut  down  in  autumn,  and  the  stems  placed  in  the  bark 
bed  of  the  propagating  pit,  should  now  be  throwing 
out  side  shoots  which  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted. 
The  tops  of  other  plants  which  are  now  so  tall  as  to  be 
useless,  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  with  their  full 
complement  of  leaves.  Put  them  singly  in  60-size  pots, 
and  stake  to  hold  them  firm  till  rooted.  Use  light 
sandy  soil. 

Cycads. — Such  plants  as  Cycas  revoluta,  Zamia 
Skinneri  and  others  of  that  family  do  not  require 
frequent  potting,  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
drainage  is  good.  Should  a  larger  sized  pot  be  required, 
use  a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  small 
quantity  of  peat,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand. 

Forced  Plants  for  the  Conservatory. — -There 
will  now  be  no  want  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lily  of  the 
Yalley,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Narcissus,  especially  the 
Paper  White,  also  Deutzias,  Epacris,  Heaths,  Salvias, 
and  a  host  of  other  things,  forced  or  otherwise,  to  keep 
the  conservatory  gay.  When  to  these  we  add  Cyclamen, 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  it  is  possible  that 
the  house  may  be  overdone  with  such  gay  and  brilliant 
subjects.  The  gardener  should  therefore  be  on  his  guard, 
and  take  care  to  use  plenty  of  Palms,  Ferns  and  other 
fine-foliaged  subjects  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  the 
flowering  subjects. 

Camellias. — These  are  now  coming  rapidly  into 
bloom,  and  should  receive  some  assistance  in  the  way 
of  liquid  manure  and  soot  water.  The  best  way  to 
apply  the  latter  is  to  put  some  soot  in  a  bag,  and  drop 
it  into  the  tank  from  whence  the  plants  are  watered. 
By  so  doing,  the  choking  up  of  the  pores  of  the  soil 
will  be  prevented. 

Propagation. — A  number  of  plants  for  next  year’s 
work  will  now  require  to  be  propagated,  including  such 
things  as  Thyrsacanthus,  Plumbago,  Sericographis, 
Libonia,  Centropogon,  and  others.  Old  plants  intended 
to  be  retained  for  flowering  next  winter,  should  be  cut 
down  after  they  have  finished  flowering.  It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  keep  them  rather  dry  for  some  days 
before  cutting  them  down,  and  to  re-pot  after  they  have 
commenced  growing  afresh. 

Bouvardias. — A  good  stock  of  these  should  now  be 
well  rooted,  and  have  commenced  to  grow.  When  such 
is  the  case,  pinch  out  the  leading  points  to  induce  them 
to  form  a  bushy  habit  from  the  first.  As  soon  as  they 
commence  to  grow  again,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly. 

Stephanotis  and  Mealy-Bug.— Before  the 
young  flowers  are  too  far  advanced,  the  plants  should  be 
given  a  good  syringing  with  paraffin  and  water,  at  the 
rate  of  a  wineglassful  of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of  the 
latter,  keeping  the  two  well  mixed  by  stirring  while 
being  used.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  with  some 
force  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

Primula  sinensis. — Those  who  intend  to  save 
seed  should  go  over  their  plants  daily  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush  until  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  have  been 
set.  Select  plants  of  good  habit  as  the  seed  parent 
when  a  cross  is  to  be  made.  Be  careful  to  wipe  the 
pencil  clean  when  to  be  used  on  each  different  kind. 
Of  course  when  it  is  intended  to  keep  a  strain  pure, 
pollen  should  be  taken  from  plants  of  that  kind  and 
used  upon  different  individuals  of  the  same.  After  it 
is  seen  that  the  seed  vessels  are  swelling,  the  plants 
■should  be  placed  on  a  light  airy  shelf  close  to  the  glass. 

Peaches. — With  the  agreeable  change  in  the 
weather  the  temperature  of  the  early  house  may  now 
be  raised  to  55°  at  night  with  a  considerable  rise  by 
day,  but  more  especially  with  sun  heat.  After  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  fruits  are  set,  syringe  the  trees  twice  a 
day  in  fine  weather,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  should  be 
done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  the  superfluous 
moisture  becoming  dried  up  before  nightfall. 

Melons.— In  making  young  plantations  at  this  early 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  strong 
plants  in  pots,  so  that  the  beds  when  made  up  may 
retain  their  heat  longer,  and  thus  carry  on  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  for  a  much  longer  time  than  if  planted 
out  as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaves. 
Let  the  soil  in  the  beds  be  properly  warmed  up  before 
the  young  plants  are  placed  in  them. 

Cucumbers. — It  will  be  advantageous,  now  that 
the  weather  has  become  so  mild,  to  raise  the  temperature 


somewhat  above  the  mean  night  figure  which  should 
have  been  maintained  during  the  severely  frosty 
weather,  now  happily  departed.  Watering  will  yet 
have  to  he  carefully  performed.  Although  the  surface 
appears  dry,  it  may  be  that  the  dryness  extends  no 
further,  and  this  should  be  ascertained  before  giving 
any  more  water.  A  good  plan. is  to  mulch  the  soil  with 
horse-droppings,  which  will  retain  the  moisture  and 
encourage  root  action. 

Tomatos. — As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  shift  into 
larger-sized  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  position 
near  the  glass,  so  as  to  encourage  the  setting  of  some  of 
the  earliest  blooms  produced, 

Forced  Potatos. — Ventilate  on  fine  days  so  as  to 
maintain  the  haulm  in  a  healthy  and  robnst  condition. 
Earth  them  up  as  they  require  it,  and  if  fresh  soil  be 
added,  make  sure  that  it  is  in  suitable  condition. 

Shrubs. — Do  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  cut  down  the 
shrubs  which  have  been  injured  by  the  frost,  particu¬ 
larly  the  evergreen  kinds,  as  the  leaves  will  serve  to 
protect  them  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  the 
extent  of  the  damage  can  be  fully  recognised. 

- - 

THE  NATIONAL  AMATEUR 

GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  amateurs,  residing  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  recognising  the  fact  of  the 
established  horticultural  societies  doing  so  little  for 
the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  their  class,  have  lately 
handed  themselves  together  for  the  common  good  of 
their  order,  and  established  a  society  under  the  above 
designation,  which  has  for  its  objects  “  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  advancement  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
horticulture  among  amateurs.”  The  association  was 
duly  formed  at  a  well-attended  meeting  held  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern,  E.C. ,  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders.  After  some 
discussion,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — 

Constitution. 

Title. — The  title  of  the  association  shall  be  “The 
National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.” 

Objects. — That  the  association  i3  formed  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  horticulture  among  amateurs,  by  the  holding  of 
periodical  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lectures 
or  reading  essays,  and  exhibiting  the  products  and 
requisites  of  the  gardens  of  members,  and  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  thereto  ;  also  for  the 
awarding  of  points  to  members  for  their  exhibits.  To 
watch  and  promote  the  interests  of  amateur  gardeners 
generally,  and  to  secure  their  proper  representation  on 
all  important  societies  ;  also  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
interchange  of  plants,  cuttings,  seeds,  &c.,  and  to 
promote  the  extension  of  allotment  holdings. 

Members. — That  anyone  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  association  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  on 
being  proposed  and  seconded  by  existing  members,  and 
elected  by  a  majority  at  the  same  meeting.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership  who  disposes  of  plants, 
flowers,  seeds,  or  trades  in  garden  produce  for  profit,  or 
is  in  the  employ  of  a  nurseryman  or  gardener,  or  is 
employed  as  a  gardener.  Occasional  help  from  a 
labourer  in  wheeling,  digging,  and  similar  rough  work 
is,  however,  permissible.  Gentlemen  who  engage  pro¬ 
fessional  aid  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members,  but 
shall  not  be  privileged  to  compete  at  the  meetings  of 
the  association. 

Fellows. — That,  in  addition  to  membership,  an 
honorary  degree  of  Fellow  be  constituted,  such  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  conferred,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  any  member  who 
may  have  distinguished  himself  in  horticultural 
subjects  during  the  year. 

Subscription.  —  The  annual  subscription  to  be 
2s.  6 cl.,  payable  in  advance.  The  financial  year  to 
close  on  December  31st,  and  the  name  of  any  member 
whose  subscriptions  shall  be  in  arrear  over  one  month 
from  that  date  shall  be  struck  off  the  roll  without 
further  notice. 

Management. — The  officers  to  consist  of  president, 
vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
and  a  committee  of  not  exceeding  twenty-four  members. 
At  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  committee 
seven  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  president,  treasurer, 
secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  one  half  of  the 
committee  shall  retire  annually,  but  be  eligible  for 
re-election.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  occurring 
among  their  number,  the  committee  shall  have  power 
to  fill  such  vacancy  from  the  ranks  of  the  members. 


Meetings. — Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  and  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Alterations. — That  any  alteration  of,  or  addition 
to,  the  above  can  only  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  ;  such  proposed  alteration  or  addition  having 
been  intimated  at  the  January  meeting  previous  to 
such  annual  general  meeting. 

Bye-laws. 

I.  — That  at  each  monthly  meeting  the  subject  of 
paper  and  discussion  for  the  following  monthly  meeting 
be  announced. 

II.  — That  the  reader  of  a  paper  be  limited  to  thirty 
minutes,  subsequent  speakers  to  ten  minutes. 

III.  — That  members  be  invited  to  introduce  friends 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association. 

IV.  — That  the  proceedings  and  statement  of  accounts 
of  the  association  be  published  annually,  and  such 
accounts  be  audited  by  two  ordinary  members  of  the 
association,  appointed  at  the  January  meeting. 

V.  — Order  of  business  : — 

(1)  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read. 

(2)  Nomination  and  election  of  new  members. 

(3)  Papers  and  communications  read  and  discussed. 

(4)  Subject  of  papers  for  next  meeting  announced. 

(5)  Discussion  of  exhibits  and  appointment  of 

judges. 

(6)  Judges’  decisions  and  awards. 

(7)  Miscellaneous. 

VI. —  That  any  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  the  above 
bye-laws  can  only  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
association  ;  due  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  or 
addition  having  been  given  at  the  previous  monthly 
meeting. 

Rules  for  Exhibiting. 

I.  — Members  are  invited  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their 
cultural  skill  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  ;  such  exhibits  to  be  brought  or  sent  at  the 
member’s  own  risk  and  expense. 

II.  — At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  association, 
three  duly  qualified  members  shall  be  nominated  to  act 
as  judges  of  the  exhibits,  and  elected  by  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present,  the  said  judges  to 
have  the  power  to  award  points  or  marks  of  merit  to 
each  exhibit,  such  points  to  be  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  secretary. 

III.  — Any  member  gaining  six  points  for  any  one 
exhibit  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  ;  and  the 
member  who  shall  have  gained  the  highest  number  of 
points  at  the  end  of  the  year  shall  be  awarded  a  silver 
medal ;  the  next  in  number  of  points  shall  be  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  ;  and  the  next  six  in  order  of  merit 
shall  each  receive  a  certificate. 

IV.  — The  number  of  points  awarded  to  each  exhibit 
shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  six,  and  shall  be  defined 
as  follows  :  1,  size  ;  2,  form  ;  3,  colour  ;  4,  freshness  ; 
5,  quality  ;  6,  extra  excellence. 

V.  — All  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables, 
staged  for  adjudication,  to  be  the  property  of,  and 
grown  by,  the  members  exhibiting  them. 

VI.  — Any  question  as  to  the  bond  fidcs  of  a  member 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee,  who  shall  have 
power  to  remove  the  name  of  any  member  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations. 

VII.  — That  any  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  the 
above  rules  can  only  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  association  ;  due  notice  of  such  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  or  addition  having  been  given  at  the  previous 
monthly  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  then  unanimously  elected, 
viz.  :— President,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.R. H.S. ;  vice- 
presidents,  Messrs.  F.  Bingham,  H.  Briscoe-Ironside, 
J.  Collingridge  and  E.  C.  Jukes;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needs  ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4, 
Wood-view  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate  ;  assis¬ 
tant  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster;  committee,  Messrs. 
J.  Bateman,  J.  Biddick,  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  C. 
Collins,  H.  Kerry,  A.  G.  N.  Launder,  J.  Lilley, 
G.  McLeod,  H.  W.  Percy,  C.  H.  Perryman  and 
W.  S.  Sach. 

The  association  having  been  thus  properly  consti¬ 
tuted,  the  president  read  a  paper  on  Hardy  Perennials, 
with  special  reference  to  their  cultivation  in  small 
gardens,  after  which  seveial  members  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  various  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  their 
experience.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  paper  to 
be  read  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  J.  Bateman.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  it  was  announced  that  the  number  of 
members  enrolled  was  fifty-nine— a  splendid  start, 
truly. 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

My  few  notes  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
December  27th  regarding  the  young  men  have  been  the 
means  of  drawing  forth  several  letters  bearing  on  the 
subject,  with,  I  trust,  beneficial  results.  They  have 
mostly  testified  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions  regarding 
the  state  of  the  young  gardeners  of  to-day. 

I  most  cordially  accept  and  reciprocate  the  good 
wishes  with  which  “One  of  the  Erring  Ones”  closes 
his  letter  (p.  295).  In  several  instances  he  questions 
the  veracity  of  my  statements.  Regarding  my  assertion 
that  young  men  too  frequently  visit  the  public- 
houses,  he  says  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unfounded. 
In  reply  I  will  only  refer  him  to  “Ardnahn’s”  letter 
(p.  313),  who,  in  enumerating  several  “demoralising 
enjoyments  ”  sought  out  by  young  men,  includes 
“public-house  company.”  Until  my  “erring”  friend 
brings  forward  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  must 
reluctantly  adhere  to  my  statement.  He  asks  what 
harm  I  see  in  an  “innocent  game  at  cards,”  while  a 
little  further  on  he  says  he  does  not  for  a  moment 
defend  gambling,  evidently  forgetting  that  the  first 
step  towards  gambling  is  an  “innocent  game  at  cards.” 
Shown  in  this  light  I  trust  my  “erring”  friend  will 
observe  wherein  I  see  harm  in  card-playing.  I  am 
sorry  he  cannot  spare  a  few  shillings  out  of  his  scanty 
earnings  wherewith  to  purchase  a  few  standard  works 
on  gardening.  No  doubt  gardeners’  wages  are  small  t 
but  “where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  and  ether 
books  cost  money,  even  Dickens’,  Kingsley’s,  and 
Scott’s. 

There  is  certainly  not  so  much  done  by  head- 
gardeners  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those  under 
them  as  should  or  could  be.  Masters  have  a  great 
deal  in  their  power  to  make  or  mar  the  prospect  of 
those  employed  under  them,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  but  I  am  afraid  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  the  men  after  work 
hours.  Much  might  be  done  by  head-gardeners  in 
establishing  mutual  improvement  societies  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Barnes. 

“Ardnahn”  must  not  think  that  because  there  are 
men  who  are  not  qualified  for  filling  good  situations, 
that  this  is  a  good  reason  for  wasting  his  precious 
leisure  hours  ;  quite  the  reverse.  Some  day  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  fill  a  responsible  place,  and  if  he  be 
not  qualified  for  it,  then  the  same  complaint  could  be 
made  regarding  him.  No,  “  Ardnahn  ” ;  do  al  1  that  lies 
in  your  power  to  make  yourself  efficient  in  all  the 
branches  of  your  calling,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
discharge  whatever  duties  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  in  a  practical  and  workmanlike  manner.  It 
may  not  be  your  fortune  to  gain  one  of  those  places 
which  you  term  “prizes”;  but  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  more  honour  in  thoroughly  managing  a  small 
place  than  in  mismanaging  a  large  one.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  if  “Ardnahn”  does  all  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  profession  he  will  have  this  satis¬ 
faction,  that  whether  he  has  charge  of  a  large  or  a. 
small  place,  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts 
to  make  himself  worthy  of  filling  the  most  responsible- 
situation. 

Regarding  bothies  much  has  been  said  against  them, 
and  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  miserable  sheds,  generally  at  the  back  of  hothouses, 
and  facing  the  north,  so  that  they  get  very  little  sun¬ 
shine,  and  offer  few  inducements  for  men  to  stay 
longer  in  them  than  is  really  necessary,  when  they  can 
make  themselves  much  more  comfortable  elsewhere. 
In  my  bothy  days  I  never  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in 
with  one  containing  a  library,  but  am  glad  to  learn 
that  there  are  such,  and  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  be  quite  common. 

No  doubt,  young  men,  you  have  a  great  many  difficul¬ 
ties  to  contend  with,  but  meet  them  manfully  and  you 
will  be  astonished  how  easily  they  will  succumb  before 
you.  Do  not  despair,  although  your  bothy  is  not  so 
good  as  you  would  wish  ;  it  is  only  a  brief  lodging  place, 
and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  a  more  comfortable 
home.  Do  not  be  disheartened,  although  you  get  but 
little  encouragement  from  your  superiors,  but  bravely 
fight  your  own  battles,  and  in  the  end  you  will  be  sure 
to  conquer,  the  victory  being  all  the  greater  because 
won  by  your  own  hard  and  unassisted  efforts. 

Persevere,  my  young  friends  ;  there  is  more  sympathy 
for  you  than  you  think,  and  through  the  pages  of  the 
horticultural  papers  many  friends  are  ever  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  make  use  of  what 
means  they  have  in  their  power  to  benefit  themselves. 

Press  on,  my  young  friends,  through  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  knowing  that  these  ever  beset  the 
path  of  progress.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  ; 


that  is  gained  only  by  hard  and  unremitting  efforts. 
Once  the  goal  is  reached,  however,  yon  will  look  back 
on  your  past  struggles,  and  be  glad  that  you  had  such, 
because  the  fact  that  a  prize  has  been  gained  by 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  against  adverso 
circumstances  adds  very  much  to  its  value. — Father 
Christmas. 

- - 

BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE. 

Some  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  occasionally 
make  profouud  and  startling  discoveries  in  reference  to 
fruit  and  fruit  culture,  and  some  of  them  have  become 
suddenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple  is  keeping  well — that  it  is  a  variety  of  great 
value,  which  in  their  opinion  is  a  most  important  fact 
for  fruit  cultivation.  They  say  nothing  that  was  not 
known  before,  though  the  writers  declare  themselves 
with  apparent  wisdom. 

Now  it  has  been  known  for  years  that  the  Blenheim 
Orange  or  Pippin,  the  last  no  doubt  being  its  original 
name,  is  a  very  valuable  and  highly-esteemed  Apple, 
but  no  one  who  has  anything  like  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  'of  fruit  culture  would  venture  to  plant  several 
acres  of  this  variety  as  a  commercial  speculation  ;  if 
they  did  they  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a 
crop,  and  find  it  a  precarious  one  also.  More’s  the 
pity,  for  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  fruits,  good  for 
all  purposes,  but  especially  so  for  baking.  It  is  very 
slow,  however,  in  coming  into  bearing  as  a  standard, 
and  Mr.  George  Bunyard  tells  us  that  for  garden  culture 
it  is  too  spreading  as  a  pyramid,  and  should  be  grown  as 
an  espalier  or  bush,  while  it  succeds  as  a  cordon  when 
grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock.  He  also  tells  us  that 
the  best  fruit  is  grown  on  heavy  soils.  If  it  were  only 
a  sure  and  heavy  cropper,  it  would  be  our  representative 
British  Apple  ;  it  is  already  in  some  respects,  but  not 
wholly  so.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  double-worked 
trees  are  the  most  productive  in  respect  to  cropping. 

The  history  of  this  Apple  is  well  known.  The  pip  from 
which  it  sprang  as  a  seedling  was  sown  by  a  native  of 
Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  a  man  oi  the  name  of 
Kempster,  and  the  Apple  is  still  locally  known  as 
Kempster’s  Pippin.  Its  popular  name,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  originated,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that 
Blenheim  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  is  at  Woodstock. 

When  I  was  at  Cardiff  during  the  summer  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  famous  fruit  garden  at  Cardiff  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  In  this  garden  there 
is  a  large  number  of  fine  bush  and  pyramidal  trees  of 
Apples  and  Pears  fifteen  years  of  age  and  thereabouts. 
Among  them  are  several  each  of  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Beauty  of  Hants,  the  latter  greatly  resembling  the 
former  in  appearance,  but  more  conical  in  shape,  and 
generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  it.  But  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  the  gardener  at  Cardiff  Castle,  told  me  that 
while  he  rarely  got  fruit  on  his  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  veiy  pink  of 
perfection  for  fruiting,  Beauty  of  Hants  gave  him 
excellent  crops  every  season  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  his 
most  reliable  sorts,  and  he  believed  that  both  varieties 
were  worked  on  the  same  stock.  I  am  unable  to 
say  if  this  is  a  general  experience,  but  it  is  Mr. 
Pettigrew’s. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  inestimable  fruit 
tree — the  Apple — has  been  carried  during  the  last 
three  centuries  to  every  part  of  the  globe  where  it  can 
thrive.  Hot  countries  are  unfavourable  to  it ;  the  fruit 
is  appreciated  nevertheless,  as  in  Alexandria  and  even 
Cairo,  where  imported  European  Apples  never  wait 
long  for  a  purchaser.  It  does  admirably  well  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia,  whence  Apples  now  find 
their  way  to  the  English  markets,  arriving  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  in  the  spring.  In  the  park-like  prairies  of  Chili 
it  has  become  quite  plentiful,  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  cider  now  being  made,  called  in  Spanish,  chica, 
and  corresponding  in  its  use  and  measure  of  popularity 
to  th evin  ordinaire  of  the  French.  It  has  reached  even 
to  Patagonia,  and  how  grand  has  been  its  success  in 
North  America  needs  no  telling. 

What  may  be  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  Apple 
tree  in  the  Old  World  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  stated  that  in  Cheshire  County,  Connecticut,  U.S., 
there  is  one  certified  by  family  traditions  to  be  quite 
140  years  old,  the  trunk  of  which,  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  above  all  the  enlargements  common  to  the  base 
of  trees,  has  a  girth  of  over  13  ft.  A  few  years  ago  the 
uppermost  limbs  of  this  wonderful  tree  reached  to  the 
height  of  60  ft.,  and  the  lateral  spread  of  the  whole  to 
100  ft.  From  five  out  of  the  eight  branches  there 
have  been  gathered  crops  varying  from  85  to  110 
bushels  of  perfectly  ripe  good  fruit, — R.  D. 


Hardening  Hisceliany. 

- -t- - 

Begonia  Crednen. 

'The:  above  is  a  new  hybrid  which  has  been  raised  on 
the  Continent  between  B.  Sckarfianaand  B.  metallica. 
The  plant  has  the  habit  of  the  latter,  but  the  flowers 
recall  those  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Revue  de 
L' Horticulture  Beige.  The  plants  attain  the  height 
of  2  ft.  to  2 j  ft.,  grow  very  vigorously,  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  fine  foliage.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
one-sided,  heart-shaped  leaves  is  hairy  and  green,  with 
a  metallic  tint  ;  and  the  lower  surface  is  deep  red. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  cymes  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  are  large,  pure  white,  and  furnished  with 
bristly,  red  hairs  on  the  back,  as  are  those  of  the 
parent  plants.  Owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and 
flowers  it  is  reckoned  to  become  popular  for  room 
decoration.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  raising  it  from 
seed,  as  the  latter  ripens  badly,  but  the  plant  can  be 
freely  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Double  Sport  of  Chinese  Primula. 

A  bloom  was  sent  us  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Hollow  ay,  of  a  sport  from 
Alba  magnifies,  a  single  white  variety  of  the  Chinese 
Primula,  and  which  has  been  cultivated  by  them  for 
many  years.  The  sport  was  so  perfectly  double  that  no 
seed  will  ever  be  produced  by  it.  Having  been  wrapped 
in  cotton  wool,  the  flower  was  rather  withered  before  we 
examined  it,  and  it  then  appeared  of  a  pale  pink  or 
blush  ;  but  when  fresh  it  may  be  pure  white.  The! 
outer  and  larger  segments  were  imbricated  andi 
beautifully  fringed,  while  the  inner  segments  were: 
gradually  smaller,  and  some  of  them  stalked,  as  if  they 
had  arisen  from  the  stamens,  and  which  is  most  likely 
the  case.  The  seed  vessel  and  the  style  was  in  a  mon¬ 
strous  condition,  so  that  all  hope  of  seed  from  it  is 
precluded.  The  whole  was  pale  green,  opened  out  and 
partly  separated  into  its  component  pieces.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  smooth  and  represented  styles,  while 
other  pieces  were  hairy  and  senate,  or  lobed,  repre¬ 
senting  true,  but  miniature  leaves.  All  these  pale 
green  pieces  were,  however,  wholly  hidden  by  the 
coloured  segments,  so  that  the  variety  is  beautiful,  and 
if  vigorous,  will  prove  an  acquisition  for  garden  and 
other  purposes. 

Gathering  Pears. 

An  American  authority  states  that  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  management  of  Pears  is  to1 
gather  them  at  the  right  time.  So  he  says  ;  “  Summer 
Pears  should  be  gathered  at  least  ten  days  before  they 
are  ripe  ;  autumn  Pears  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  winter 
Pears  as  nearly  as  possible  about  the  time  the  tree  stops 
growing.  If  left  on  till  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  they  are  worthless.  A  Pear  ripened  on  the 
tree  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  usual  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  Pears  are  fit  to  be  gathered,  is  to  lift  the 
fruit  upwards,  and  if  on  raising  them  they  part  readily 
from  the  stalk,  they  are  fit  to  gather.  Never  shake 
Pears  down  :  hand-pick  them  all.” 

Disporum  Leschenaultianum. 

There  are  something  like  a  dozen  species  of  Disporum, 
but  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  comparatively  inconspicuous,  so  that 
any  ornamental  qualities  which  they  possess  is  due  to 
the  berries  they  produce  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  The 
species  under  notice  generally  and  regularly  produces 
about  two  bluish  black  fruits  about  the  size  of  large 
black  currants.  These  fruits  hang  on  the  plant  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  in 
the  Heath  house  at  Ilew. 

Anemone  Caffra, 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  is  a  South  African  species 
of  the  same  habit  as  A.  Fanninii,  but  judging  from 
present  appearances  it  will  not  be  so  good  as  the  last 
named  species.  Time  will  show  this,  and  also  how  far 
it  differs.  The  leaves  are  radical  or  mostly  so,  large, 
reniform,  seven  to  nine  lobed,  deep  green,  and  some¬ 
what  wrinkled  above.  The  flower  scape  terminates  in 
a  single  bloom  of  moderate  size,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  sepals,  which  are  white  or  slightly  tinted  with 
green  at  the  tips.  The  stamens  are  yellow,  and  form  a 
column  surrounding  and  hiding  the  styles  ;  and 
curiously  enough  the  inner  ones  commence  to  expand 
first.  It  flowered  recently  at  Kew,  but  as  the  plants 
gain  strength,  and  the  days  get  longer,  and  the  light 
better,  the  flowers  may  greatly  improve  in  size  and 
appeaBanee. 
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Oyrtanthus  lutescens. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Mackenii,  but  while 
the  latter  has  pure  white  flowers;  0.  lutescens  has  clear 
yellow  ones.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and  generally  well 
developed  while  the  plant  is  yet  in  flower.  The  blooms 
are  tubular  and  slightly  curved,  with  six  short,  some¬ 
what  spreading  segments.  An  umbel  of  these  is 
developed  at  the  apex  of  a  peduncle  about  1  ft.  long. 
On  the  whole  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C. 
Mackenii,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  in 
winter  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  we  might 
argue  that  the  plant  merits  some  attention  at  the  hand 
of  the  cultivator. 

The  Fragrant  Winter  Flower. 

The  weather  is  evidently  not  severe  alike  everywhere 
throughout  the  country,  for  a  correspondent  in  the 
south  sends  us  a  richly-flowered  spray  of  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandiflorus.  Short  shoots,  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in 
length,  bore  each  from  six  to  ten  buds  and  fully  ex¬ 
panded  flowers,  as  richly  scented  as  if  the  weather  had 
been  comparatively  mild  and  favourable  to  plant  life. 
Chimonanthus  comes  from  cheimon,  winter,  and  anthos, 
a  flower,  the  first  derivative  being  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  heims,  winter.  The  plant  is  a  very  close  ally  to 
the  Allspice  (Calycanthus),  of  which  there  are  several 
very  closely  allied  species  or  forms.  The  latter  all 
flower  in  summer,  and  therefore  do  not  compete  with 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  for  the  esteem  of  the  horticul¬ 
turist.  The  difficulty  of  propagating  this  plant  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  it  is  not  more  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  Except  in  favoured  localities  it  produces  no 
seed,  otherwise  the  difficulty  would  be  immediately 
overcome.  Root  grafting  might  be  tried  with  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  success. 

The  Nicotina  Fumigator. 

I  have  given  the  “Nicotina  Fumigator”  a  thorough  trial 
in  a  house  full  of  Cyclamens  that  were  infested  with 
green-fly  and  thrip,  and  it  completely  destroyed  them 
without  hurting  the  blooms  in  the  least.  I  have  also 
tried  it  in  pits  and  frames  with  the  same  result,  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it. — J.  TVoodhousc, 
Spring  Grove,  Sunningdale. 

This  new  and  valuable  fumigator  cannot  fail  to  be 
extensively  used  when  it  becomes  known,  not  only  for 
its  cheapness,  which  is  one  consideration,  but  for  the 
effectual  way  in  which  it  does  all  that  is  required  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  tender  flower  or 
foliage.  This  will  be  a  great  saving  in  labour  to  a  good 
many  gardeners,  who,  having  certain  tender  plants  in 
the  house  requiring  to  be  fumigated,  had  to  remove 
them  before  using  the  old  material.  This  new  substance 
is  very  easily  set  light  to,  “and  when  once  started 
requires  no  further  attention,  it  being  allowed  to  burn 
itself  out.  As  I  have  given  it  several  trials  I  am 
pleased  to  say  it  has  proved  most  effectual  on  Thrips, 
black,  green  and  white-fly.  I  have  used  it  both  on 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also  Chrysanthemums  in 
bloom  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  proving  itself  fatal  to  each  of  the  insects 
above  named.  I  found  three  packets  quite  sufficient 
for  a  house  of  9,600  cubic  feet.  I  consider  it  the  best 
fumigating  material  that  has  yet  come  under  my 
notice. — J.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens. 


I  am  in  a  position  to  endorse  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Glen,  Worth  Park  Garden,  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
“Nicotina Fumigator.”  I  had  two  packets  sent  me  for 
trial,  and  which  were  used  in  a  Cucumber  house  con¬ 
taining  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  including 
Tomatos  infested  with  the  white-fly.  These  it  destroyed 
effectually  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  more 
choice  and  delicate  plants  that  I  had  placed  in  the 
house. —  TV.  Parr,  Patshull, 

Pear,  Louise  Bonne  de  Printemp. 

Laie  Pears  are  more  a  desideratum  than  a  reality. 
There  are  numerous  Apples  from  which  to  select  both 
early  and  late  varieties,  and  the  early  Pears  are  moder¬ 
ately  numerous,  but  late  ones  are  few.  The  above 
variety,  which  comes  into  season  in  April,  is  oblong  in 
outline,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Marie  Louise,  but 
apparently  is  naturally  a  smaller  fruit.  The  skin  is  of 
a  deep  russety  colour  and  by  no  means  attractive,  but 
if  of  good  quality  when  it  comes  into  season  its  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  overlooked.  Last  year  at  Chiswick  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  bore  a 
fair  average  crop  ;  but  as  the  tree  gains  in  size  and 
favourable  seasons  suit  it,  the  results  may  raise  it  in 
the  esteem  of  cultivators. 


A  Good  Late  Culinary  Pear. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  grow  varieties  of  Pears  expressly  for  culinary  purposes 
when  dessert  kinds  may  be  turned  to  account  in  that 
way  if  so  desired.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  bulk  of  Pears  which  may  be  used  for  dessert 
purposes,  keep  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  fact, 
the  ranks  are  greatly  thinned  by  Christmas.  Now, 
Catillac  comes  into  use  in  December,  and  keeps  good 
till  April.  The  fruit  is  of  such  a  size  that  few  are 
required  at  one  time.  The  tree  also  bears  well,  is 
hardy,  and  of  robust  constitution,  so  that  it  has 
qualities  sufficiently  numerous  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  about  to  plant.  The  broader  top¬ 
shaped  form  of  the  fruit  is  one  of  its  peculiar  features 
and  distinctive  marks.  The  skin  is  pale  green,  some¬ 
times  tinted  with  brownish  red  next  the  sun  ;  and  the 
flesh  is  hard,  crisp  but  gritty,  white,  and  cooks  well. 
From  its  size  it  is  also  known  as  the  Pound  Pear  ;  but 
there  is  another  which  shares  that  synonym,  namely, 
Black  Worcester,  which  is  the  type  of  the  so-called 
Warden  Pears.  The  tree  should  be  grown  as  an 
espalier  or  bush,  unless  the  situation  is  sheltered  from 
high  winds,  as  the  large  fruits  are  liable  to  be  blown 
down. 

- - — 

SOCIETIES. 


Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural. 
— The  sixty-third  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  one  of  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  Mark)  presided.  In  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  financial  statement  the  Mayor  said  that 
upon  the  whole  they  might  be  considered  satisfactory, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  one  might  desire,  for  a  society 
which  had  for  its  object  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of 
this  great  community.  It  endeavoured  to  give  both 
instruction  and  pleasure  without  any  pecuniary  benefit 
to  individuals,  and  that  was  an  object  particularly 
worthy  of  public  support.  The  Council  had  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner  provided  attractions  and  enter¬ 
tainments  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  it  was  to  be  hoped 
would  result  in  pecuniary  success.  With  regard  to  the 
exhibitions  the  Mayor  suggested  that  keener  compe¬ 
tition  would  be  created  amongst  growers  of  flowers,  &c., 
if  the  prize  list  was  so  arranged  that  the  same  persons 
exhibiting  the  same  plants  should  not  secure  the  prizes 
year  after  year.  Under  the  existing  arrangements  he 
thought  people  were  discouraged  from  showing  because 
they  knew  that  certain  exhibitors  would  carry  all  before 
them.  Mr.  Joseph  Broome  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  various  exhibitions  that  the 
society  organised  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and 
which,  he  said,  demanded,  as  they  deserved,  a  wider 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  He  advocated  the 
establishment,  in  connection  with  the  Botanical  Society, 
of  technical  schools  for  gardeners,  provided  the  necessary 
funds  could  be  obtained.  The  resolution  was  passed. 
Mr.  W.  Slatter  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
Council.  He  suggested  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
induce  one  or  other  of  the  railway  companies  to  provide 
a  station  in  close  proximity  to  the  gardens.  Mr.  W. 
Fogg  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Nall,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pollitt,  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  was  appointed, 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  president.  Mr.  S.  Barlow 
proposed  and  Mr.  Grimshaw  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  for  presiding.  In  putting  the  resolution 
Mr.  J.  Broome  said  he  desired  to  add  to  it  that  the 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Mark  be  added  to  the  list  of  patrons 
of  the  society.  The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the 
Mayor  having  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to 
himself  and  the  Mayoress,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  and  District  Chry¬ 
santhemum. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  wa3  held  on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  John  T. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  presiding.  The  annual  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Huber,  and 
approved  by  the  meeting  ;  it  was  considered  a  very 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  one,  and  showed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  advancement  of  the  society  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  attendance,  and  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  read  a 
statement  of  accounts  showing  a  balance  of  £60  10s.  9 d. 
to  the  credit  of  the  society.  Captain  Andrew  proposed 
that  the  district  of  the  society  should  also  include  the 
townships  of  Urmston,  Flixton,  Davyhulme,  lrlam, 
Cadishead,  Pendlebury,  Swinton,  Clifton,  Worsley, 
Walkden  and  Boothstown,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 


A.  B.  Wimpary,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
following  officers  and  members  were  elected  on  the 
committee  of  management  for  the  present  year  : — 
Chairman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Larmuth ;  vice-chairmen,  Mr. 
Wm.  Elkin  and  Mr.  James  Derbyshire;  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Hooper;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Huber. 
Committee  :  Mr.  Joseph  Banson,  Mr.  John  Bayley, 
Mr.  James  Bradley,  Mr.  John  Briddon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buckley,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  Mr.  John  Hesketh,  Mr. 
Richard  Johnson,  Mr.  John  Parr,  Mr.  James  Ramsdale, 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  James  Smethurst,  Mr.  John 
Turner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  Mr.  W.  Pownall,  Mr.  J. 
Blears,  Air.  William  Smethurst,  Mr.  Thomas  Morton, 
Mr.  George  Lee,  Mr.  J.  Waterworth.  The  date  for 
holding  this  year’s  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  was 
fixed  lor  the  13ch  and  14th  November. 


The  Croydon  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement.  —  The  first  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  society,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  was  held  at  the 
County  Hotel,  West  Croydon,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
27th  inst.  The  president,  Sir  Thomas  R.  Edridge,  J.  P. , 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  past 
season  was  considered  highly  satisfactory.  Several  of 
the  leading  lights  in  the  horticultural  world  had 
delivered  most  instructive  lectures  to  the  members  at 
their  meetings,  and  the  members  themselves  had  added 
interest  to  the  meetings  by  bringing  specimens  of  their 
skill  in  gardening  ;  for  these  latter,  marks  were  given  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  of  cultural  excellence 
displayed.  The  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  C. 
Ritchings,  gardener  to  C.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  The  Brandries, 
Beddington,  who  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  total 
score  of  141  out  of  a  possible  144.  The  chairman 
expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing  so  large  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  members,  and  was  pleased  to  find  how 
prosperous  the  society  was ;  he  trusted  it  would 
continue  to  fulfil  its  objects  as  successfully  in  the  future 
as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
thechairman  for  his  kindness  in  being  present  concluded 
the  meeting. 

Mereworth  Cottage  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment. — The  annual  supper  organised  by  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  28th  ult..,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  Mr. 
Augustus  Levey  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
large  number  present,  including  the  president  of  the 
society  (Rev.  E.  H.  Stapleton),  Mr.  S.  Lee  Smith,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fearon,  Mr.  F.  Reeves,  Jun.,  Mr.  S.  H.  Good¬ 
win,  Messrs.  J.  Featherstone,  W.  Wells,  Titus,  W.  J. 
Hawes,  G.  Rose,  T.  Cruttenden,  J.  Cruttenden,  C.  Bow, 
H.  Dann,  W.  Cook,  H.  Markham,  R.  Chappel,  &c. 
After  justice  had  been  done  to  an  excellent  repast,  the 
chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  which  was  followed 
by  “The  Cottage  Gardeners  Society,” acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Woollet,  Sen.  ;  “The  Honorary  Members,”  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fearon  ;  “The  Visitors,”  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  S.  LeeSmith  ;  ‘-The  Trade  oftheDistrict,” 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  John  Featherstone.  Other  toasts 
followed,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association.— At  a  meeting 
held  on  January  2nd,  Professor  Hillhouse,  of  Mason's 
College,  gave  a  very  able  lecture  on  “Smatterings”  of 
knowledge,  abounding  in  good  advice  to  young  men  in 
studying  any  subject.  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  contributed 
a  fine  specimen  in  full  bloom  of  the  Sacred  Lily  of 
China,  Narcissus  tazetta  chiriensis.  It  was  grown  in  a 
jar  of  water,  and  any  other  Polyanthus  Narcissus  can 
be  grown  in  this  way.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  brought  cut 
branches  of  various  evergreens  to  show  the  damage 
done  to  them  by  the  severe  winter.  Golden  Hollies 
especially  are  injured.  The  Japanese  Euonymus  are 
cut  down  very  much,  and  Laurustinus,  Aucubas,  and 
other  things  are  greatly  browned. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.— The  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
31st  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  White  presiding.  In  opening 
the  business  the  chairman  briefly  referred  to  the 
great  loss  which  horticulture  had  sustained  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  deaths  of  Sir  Thomas  Moss,  Bt. , 
and  Mr.  Enoch  Harvey,  who  had  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  been  warm  supporters  of  the  association 
and  of  horticulture  generally.  The  report,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  secretary,  was  a  pleasant  record 
of  a  satisfactory  year's  work,  which  resulted  in  a 
balance  larger  in  value  than  has  been  obtained  since 
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1884-  The  exhibitions  daring  the  past  year  in  point 
of  merit  proved  highly  satisfactory,  with  the  slight 
exception  perhaps  of  the  spring  show,  which  suffered 
through  the  alteration  of  the  date.  The  autumn  ex¬ 
hibition  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  association, 
a  result  never  before  achieved.  The  number  of 
visitors  present  at  the  shows  -were  :  spring,  2,789  ; 
summer,  7,645  ;  autumn,  6,893  —  total,  17,327. 
The  subscriptions  show  an  increase  of  £42,  although 
there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ordinary 
members.  The  committee  also  express  their  thanks  to 
members  of  the  trade  for  groups  shown  »t  the  various 
exhibitions  ;  for  special  prizes  ;  aod  also  for  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  K.  P.  Ker  k  Son  of  a  Challenge  Vase  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a 
total  income  of  ^1,140  14,s.  9 d.,  and  an  expenditure 
amounting  to  £1,050  15s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  society  of  £238  13.s.  3d.,  or  a  gain  on  the 
year’s  working  of  £89  19s.  Id. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Mes-rs.  A.  R.  Cox, 
R.  Curie,  T.  Carling,  G.  Thompson,  E.  Bennett,  J. 
Glover,  J.  Foster,  R,  G.  Waterman,  the  chairman,  and 
others  took  part,  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
were  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-appointment 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers,  as  treasurer  Mr.  G.  Black- 
more,  as  sub- treasurer  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peers  and  J.  Kelly, 
as  auditors;  and  Mr.  E.  Bridge  as  secretary.  The  sum 
of  five  guineas  was  voted  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Gardeners’ Orphan  Fund. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding 
concluded  a  somewhat  lively  but  satisfactory  meeting. 

- -— >3-*« - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- -f. - 

The  Orchid  Growers’-  Calendar. 

The  return  of  warmer  weather  has  enabled  the 
gatherers  of  sphagnum  moss  to  piocure  fresh  supplies, 
which  were  greatly  needed,  aud  cultivators  of  Orchids 
will  be  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  re-potting 
of  any  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  or  other  cool- 
house  plants,  which  was  not  done  in  September. 
Without  doubt  September  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  re-potting  the  bulk  of  the  cool-house  occupants,  for 
at  that  time  the  plants  are  neither  cairying  flower- 
spikes,  nor  pushing  young  spikes  up,  but  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  grow,  and  are  just  right  for  re-potting,  besides 
which  no  fire-heat  need  be  used  at  that  season,  and  the 
plants  seem  to  get  a  good  start  during  the  autumn, 
before  much  artificial  heat  is  needed.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  plants  which  for  various 
reasons  are  left  over  till  February,  and  these  should  be 
attended  to  now  without  delay.  Amongst  these  will 
probably  be  found  O  lontoglossum  nsevjum  majus,  0. 
bictonense,  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  Harrvanum,  &c., 
besides  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  plants  of  O.  crispum 
which  were  in  flower  at  potting  time  in  September. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  not  wise  to  use 
very  large  pots  for  Odontoglossums  if  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  them  are  expected  to  flower  annually,  and  very 
few  of  them  require  pots  larger  than  6  ins.  or  7  ins. 
in  diameter,  unless  the  growths  of  the  bulbs  are  very 
numerous.  When  grown  in  smaller  pots  the  plants 
require  more  often  watering  no  doubt,  but  there  is 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  they  are  less  liable 
to  be  overwatered,  and  the  extra  time  taken  up  in  care¬ 
fully  examining  all  the  plants  when  grown  in  big  pots, 
strikes  the  balance. 

The  tenacity  with  which  nparly  all  Orchid  growers 
cling  to  brown  fibrous  peat  for  pnttinv  purposes  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  nothing  better  has  yet  come  to 
the  front,  although  several  other  kinds  of  potting 
material  have  been  introduced  with  feeble  success,  aud 
therefore  we.  still  advi-e  two  parts  of  peat  and  one  part 
of  fresh  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a  sprinkling  of  clean 
pot-herds  broken  small  in  which  to  re-pot  the  cool- 
house  plants.  Masdevallias  have  proved  most  useful  to 
us  when  grown  in  5-in.  pots  for  mixing  with  the 
Odontoglossums  when  in  flower,  as  we  find  such 
varieties  as  M.  Veitcliii,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Lindeni, 
and  M.  Chelsoni  produce  six  to  twelve  flowers  on  a 
plant  in  48-pots  (5  ins.),  which  brighten  up  the  sprays 
of  white  considerably. 

Where  large  plants  of  Masdevallias  are  growing  in 
good  condition,  the  effect  is  very  fine  when  they  flower 
freely,  but  where  any  large  plants  have  got  bare  in  the 
centre  and  want  pulling  to  pieces  they  may  with 
advantage  be  re-potted  into  smaller  pots  and  grown  on 
again.  The  leaves  being  very  top-heavy  they  will 
need  small  sticks  to  support  them,  or  a  strand  of 


matting  to  go  round  them  after  re-potting.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  firing  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  has  made  it  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  thrips  within  bounds,  as  they  seem 
greatly  to  enjoy  crippling  the  young  flower  spikes  of 
0.  cirrhosum  and  the  flowers  of  the  yellow  0  Rossii 
Humeanum  and  0.  R.  aspersum,  as  well  as  Oncidium 
macranthum  and  0.  superbiens  ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  the  plants  can  now  enjoy  more  fresh  air  and 
soft  water,  which  must  be  to  their  great  benefit. 

Temperatures  for  February.  —  East  Indian 
House,  60°  night,  65°  day  ;  Cattleya  House,  55°  night, 
60°  day  ;  cool  house,  45°  night,  50°  day.  —  W.  P. 

COCHLIODA  NOEZLIANA. 

There  are  now  several  pretty  species  of  Cochlioda  in 
cultivation,  including  C.  Noezliana,  the  most  recent 
introduction.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  it 
in  the  Lindenia  (English  edition),  plate  266.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  average  size  for  the  genus,  and  are 
borne  on  archiug  or  drooping  panicles  that  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  orange- 
scarlet,  and  the  three-lobed  lip  is  somewhat  enlivened 
by  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre.  The  column  is 
also  furnished  with  a  large  purple  blotch,  which  is 
retained  even  after  the  flowers  have  been  dried.  The 
species  was  introduced  from  some  part  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels.  It  has  also  been  introduced  to  this  country, 
for  we  named  some  specimens  some  two  months  ago  for 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  Park  Road, 
Clapbam.  Different  species  have  been  placed  at  one 
time  in  OJontoglossum  and  at  another  in  Mesospini- 
dium,  but  it  is  now  agreed  to  maintain  the  genus 
Cochlioda,  which  was  first  established  by  Lindley  in 
1853. 

MlLTONlA  CANDIDA. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  spreading 
oblong  and  of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour,  marked  trans¬ 
versely  with  yellow  streaks.  The  lip  is  infolded  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  appear  semi-tubular,  and  in  this  respect 
it  differs  greatly  from  the  other  species  in  cultivation, 
which  Lave  the  lip  flat  or  nearly  so.  The  latter  organ 
is  white  or  only  tinted  with  pink,  and  in  this  respect 
it  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  scape  bears  a  raceme  of  about  six  flowers, 
which  expand  at  various  times  in  different  individuals 
from  autumn  onwards  till  at  least  early  spring.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  robust  in  growth,  and  very  showy 
when  well  flowered. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cubic  Feet  in  Vinery. — Omega  :  First  find  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  the  height  of  the  upright 
sashes  in  front.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  house  in  feet  and 
inches,  by  the  width,  and  the  product  by  the  height  of  the 
front  sashes  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  to  find  the 
contents  of  the  part  under  the  sloping  roof,  measure  the  height 
of  the  back  wall  from  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  front 
sashes  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Supposing  this  to  be  6  ft.,  you 
would  take  the  half  of  it,  that  is  3  ft ,  which  you  would  multiply 
by  the  length  of  the  house,  and  the  product  by  the  width.  Add 
the  calculation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  the  upper,  and 
the  sum  will  be  the  cubic  contents  of  the  house.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  measurement  of  a  half-span  house. 

Gardenia  Root  Disease. —Juno  :  Your  Gardenias  are  badly 
affected  with  one  of  the  nematoid  worms,  namely,  Heterodera 
radicicola,  which  is  widely  distributed,  and  very  destructive  to 
many  kinds  of  plants,  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Amongst 
other  garden  subjects  it  attacks  Cucumbers.  The  swollen 
portions  of  the  roots  are  spoken  of  as  galls,  and  it  is  there  the 
worms  in  question  are  to  be  found.  Of  course  they  are  micro¬ 
scopic  in  size,  but  a  magnification  of  150  to  200  will  show  them 
plainly.  The  bulk  of  those  we  examined  were  still  folded  up  in 
the  eggs,  but  they  were  full  grown,  fliat  is,  ready  to  leave  the 
egg.  They  are  believed  to  pass  into  the  damp  soil,  and  rest 
there  till  they  attain  a  certain  development,  when  tlwy  enter  the 
roots'  of  plants  within  their  reach.  There  is  no  means  of  getting 
at  them  to  destroy  them  when  in  the  roots,  so  that  the  only 
method  you  can  adopt  to  get  i  id  of  them  is  to  take  eutf  ings  from 
healthy  plants,  and  after  they  are  rioted  to  burn  the  old  plan-s, 
every  vestige.  Do  not  use  the  seme  soil  again,  and  h  ive  it  all 
removed  from  the  potting  shed  right  outside  the  garden.  Get 
soil  from  a  fre-li  source  to  re-pot  your  young  plants. 

Maggots  in  Begonia  Pots,  A-c. — Naluuit :  The  specimens 
you  sent  us  were  those  of  a  W.-evil  or  snouted -beetle  The  best 
plan  of  dealing  with  the  maggots  would  he  to  turn  out  the 
plants  from  the  pots,  washing  the  roots  clear  of  the  soil  and 
everything  else  ;  re-pot  in  freih  soil  and  see  that  every  grub  in 
the  old  soil  is  destroyed  as  the  work  proc  eds.  Should  the 
plants  happen  to  be  in  flower,  and  you  cannot  therefore  disiurb 
them  (as  in  the  case  of  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Polyanthus,  &c  ), 
you  might  try  occasional  waterings  witli  lime  aud  soot  water. 
Steep  some  quicklime  in  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  settle, 
water  with  the  clear  liquid  diluted.  With  regard  to  the  perfect 
weevil,  it  is  probably  a  night  prowler,  and  you  should  go  round 
at  ni"ht  with  a  lantern  to  see  whether  it  is  then  at  work,  and  so 
catch  it.  Remove  all  rubbish  from  the  houses,  amongst  which 
the  weevils  may  hide  during  the  day,  and  point  up  all  crevices 
in  the  walls  with  mortar  or  cement.  Every  hole  that  offers  them 
any  means  of  escape  should  be  stopped.  On  the  contrary  you 


may  lay  pieces  of  bark  and  boards  about  the  house  at  night, 
and  then  examine  by  day,  destroying  all  the  weevils  you  find 
h  ding  there.  By  such  means  you  will  he  able  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check. 

Names  of  Plants. — .S'.  England  :  The  Chrysanthemum  is  out 
of  season  and  out  of  character,  and  we  do  not  recognise  it. 
J.  D. :  Odontoglossum  pulchellus  majus.  Collector:  1,  Pterls 
serrulata  cristata  ;  2,  Nephrodium  molls  ;  3,  Asplenium 

Fabianum  ;  4  and  5,  sub-varieties  of  Aspidium  angulare  prnli- 
ferum.  J.  Cooke:  1,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus;  2  and  3, 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  of  which  No.  3  is  the  best; 
4  and  5,  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  of  which  No.  4  is  much 
the  be.it. 

Salt  for  Asparagus  Beds. — Omega  :  Asparagus  permits  of  a 
heavier  application  of  salt  than  subjects  which  do  not  grow 
naturally  near  the  sea.  As  much  as  10  ozs.  to  the  square  yard 
have  been  applied  to  Asparagus  beds  without  injury.  Therefore 
you  may  apply  5  to  10  ozs.  to  the  square  yard  without  any  danger 
of  evil  results.  Supposing  you  make  it  8  ozs.,  that  is,  half  a 
pound  to  the  square  yard,  as  the  heaviest  application,  you  will 
be  within  safo  limits. 

United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society. — 
G.  Collins :  Ths  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Collins,  9,  Martiudale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

Vienna  Gardening  Paper. — T.  G.  A.,  Graz.  :  We  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  your  translating  any  articles  that 
appear  in  our  columns  provided  you  favour  us  with  the  usual 
acknowledgement. 

Communications  Received — A.  J.  B. — D.  &  Co. — W.  F. — 
G.  I.— A.  V.— T.  G.  B.— N.  N.  S.— W.  N.— W.  A.  A.— G.  B. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B.— New  and  Select  Florists 
Flowers. 

Vilmoein-Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.  - 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c. 

R.  B.  Davis,  Yeovil.— Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Rozain-Boucharlat,  S8,  Grande  Rue  de  Cuire,  Lyons, 
France.— Novelties  in  Florists’  Flowers. 

John  Watkins,  Wilhington,  near  Hereford. — Seed  Potatos. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent.— Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  endin?  Jan. 
31st  was  29  84  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  53  ins. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  highest  29 '97 
ins.  on  Sunday  and  Friday  evenings.  The  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  was  44 '2°,  and  4'1°  above  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  20  years 
ending  1868.  The  mean  was  below  the  average  on 
Sunday,  but  showed  an  excess  on  every  other  day  of 
the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was 
south-westerly,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  17 '1  miles  per  hour,  which  was  3T  miles 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  16 
years.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0  68  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  18  0  hours, 
atGlreenwich,  while  it  was  17 ’2  hours  at  Giynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE 

February  2nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Line,  E.  C.,  report  an  increasing 
trade  for  Agricultural  seeds.  Trefoil  sells  freely  at 
full  prices.  Alsike,  White  Clover,  and  Foreign  Red 
Clover  steady.  Supplies  of  English  Red  Clover  are 
falling  off.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 

- —>$*-. - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  Atli. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  r.  0  Herbs  - per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  0  Onions. ...  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Cabbages _ perdoz.  1  6  2  0  Parsley - per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale . per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

per  dozen  3  0  GO  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spiuach,  per  strike  ..36 

Cucumbers  _ each  OS  13  Toiuatos  - per  lb.  1  0  14 

Endive,  French,  dnz  2  6  3  0  Turnips  - per  him.  0  6 

Potatos. —  iicut  Regents,  80s.  Co  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
803.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Cjt  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Arum  Lilies.  12  bims ..  2  0 
Azalea  ..  12sprays0  6 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Chrysanthemum, 

12  behs.  3  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0 

Gardenias  . each  2  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 


s.d.  s.d.  s  d. 

4  0  Pelargoniumst12spys.  10  2  0 
10  —  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  9  16 

1  6  Narciss,  Paper  white 

2  0  (French)  doz.  bchs.  9  0  12  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

6  0  Poinsettias,  per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

5  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 

3  0  Pyrethrum,  doz.  behs.  2  0  4  0 
1  0  Roses,  yellow,  perdoz.  2  6  15  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

1  0  —  Red . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

4  0  —  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  6  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  2  6  3  6 
1  3  Violets  (Fuch.),  Parme 
9  0  per  bunch  4  0  5  0 

6  0 - dark  .  30  36 

6  0  —  English,  .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Anples  ..  per  J-sieve  1  6  6  0  j  Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  45  0  50  0 

Cherries . J-sieve  Nova  Scotia  Apples  18  0  30  0 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

-  red . J-sieve  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0  Plums _ per  j  sieve 


Plants  in  Pots.— Averags  ^holisale  Priecs. 

.  .  s-d-  s-d ■  s.d.  s.d. 

4raha  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Ferns, in  var..perdnz.  2  0  S4  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0  Genista  ..  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Bouvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Cineraria  ....perdoz.  9  0  12  0  —Roman  ..perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyclamen  ..perdoz.  9  0  IS  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  perdoz.  6  0  9  0 

Dracama  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Poinsettias . doz-  9  0  15  0 

Erica,  various  .Aoz.  12  0  IS  0  I  Solanums  ..perdoz.  9  0  15  0 

Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0  | 
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Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  367 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  367 

Dicksons  (Ltd.) .  367 

Gardener  . 353 

Fruit  Trees  ami  Itoses. 

J.  Le  Cornu  &  Son .  367 

R.  Neal  .  367 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  367 

Garden  Sundries,  &e. 

J.  Arnold .  366 

G,  Cop  pin  A  Sons .  353 

J.  T.  Greenrod  &  Son  ..  36S- 
Hirst,  Brooke  (v  Hirst  ..  353 

Longford  W  ire  Co . 36S 

Ponkey  Potteries  .  36S 

Sankey  &  Son .  30S 

Heating  Apparatus. 

W.  Cooper  .  36S 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co...  353 
C.  Toope  &  Son  .  368 


Hardy  Plants.  PAGe 

H.  English  .  353 

Mr.  Lane  .  366 

Horticultural  Guilders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  353 

W.  Cooper  .  363 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  368 

J-  Gray .  353 

Hayward  .  353 

Mellowes  &  Co .  353 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  368 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  353 

Insecticides. 

J.  Bentley  .  368 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  353 
Gishurst  Compound _  353 

G.  Murray .  353 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  353 

S.  C.  Clay  .  36S 

Native  Guano  Co.  .  368 

Standen’s .  353 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  353 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  36S 

Gishurstine  .  3.53 

Mrs.  Jameson  .  366 

A.  Outram  .  36S 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Basket.- .  353 

Orchids. 

P.  McArthur  . 353 

Roses. 

H.  English  .  367 

W.  Rumsey .  353 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  367 

C.  Turner* .  353 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  .  353 

J  Carter  &  Co .  354 

B.  L.  Coleman  .  353 

Daniels  Bros .  367 

Davilson  .  353 

Dicksons,  Limited  .  354 

J.  Forbes .  3 1-6 

Groves  &  Son  . .  367 

J.  R.  King  .  367 

Laing  &  Mather .  366 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  353 

R.  B  Laird  &  Sons  .  353 

Little  &  Ballantyne .  354 

T.  Methven  &  Sons  .  3.53 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  353 

C.  Sharpe  &  Co .  354 

J.  Smellie  .  353 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  354 

B.  Soddy  .  354 

Sutton  &  Sons .  ...  355 

R.  Sydenham  .  355 

J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  .  355 

R.  Veitch  &  Sons  .  367 

T.  S.  Ware  .  355 

Webb  &  Sons  .  355 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son .  355 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  . 353 

Trees. 

R.  Neal .  367 

Vines. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  353 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch, 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  os. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Oifice,  W.C.  r 

***  Advertisements  for  the  Current.  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


CHIXA  ROSES,  Aralias,  Pernettya,  Jasmine, 

Honeysuckle,  Berberis  Darwinii,  3,  Is.  4 d. ;  Nicotiana 
affinis,  3,  Is.  ;  Ivy,  Periwinkle,  20,  Is.  6d. ;  Everlasting  Pea.  12, 
Is.  6d.  ;  Tritoina  (Red  Hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9 d.,  free. — MR.  LANE, 
Sydenham,  Belfast. 

I^ERXS. — Evergreen,  from  Ireland  Winter 

and  Summer.  12  good  hardy  large-rooted  feathery  kinds 
for  2s.  Gd.,  free  by  Parcel  Post ;  6  good  crested  and  hay-scented 
Ferns  for  2s.  Gd.  ;  S  good  varieties  of  Ceterach  officinarum  f-r 
5s.;  6  good  tufts  of  Gentiana  verna  for  2s.  3d.  Price  List  of  all 
Ferns,  Id. — P.  B.  O’KELLY.  Esq.,  Glenarra  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  co.  Clare. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— 

V_V  Japanese,  Reflexed,  Incurved,  veiy  best  kinds,  24  in  12 
varieties,  correctly  named,  2s.,  free.  Well  rooted  plants  of 
above,  ready  in  February,  2s.  per  dozen  ;  3s.  6d.  the  set  of  24. 
Orders  taken  now. — VICAR,  Everton  Vicaiage,  Bawtry,  Notts. 

SOLO  YIOLIX  for  Disposal. — Lady  must 

sell  her  magnificent  instrument.  Rich  brilliant  tone  and 
perfect  preservation  ;  complete  with  baize-lined  Case,  silver- 
mounted  Bow,  and  about  20s.  worth  of  music.  Price  15s.  6d. 
for  all.  Most  genuine  bargain  offered  ;  money  willingly  returned 
if  not  approved.  Write  and  secure  these  bargains  immediately 
—MRS.  GRAHAM,  College  Buildings,  Ipswich. 

FUR  BOA,  very  dark  brown,  real  Russian 

tail,  10  ft.  long,  very  full  and  soft,  perfectly  new,  value 
55s.,  sacrifice,  ISs.  9d.  Bare  chance.  Genuine  fur. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  JAMESON,  73,  Victoria  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address.  JOSEPH  ARNOLD 
12,  Polygon,  N.W. 

Silver  Sand  !  ! 

OARSE  and  EIXE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 


C 


For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  Cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

YN  ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
I  T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Readers  of  the  gardexixg  world 

requiring  back  Numbers  to  complete  Volumes,  can  obtain 
same,  post  free,  for  1J3.  each,  direct  irom  the  Publisher. 


Covers  for  Binding  any  Volume  kept  in  stock,  2s.  each  ;  post 
free,  2s.  4J d. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  6s.  Gd.  each. 


All  hack  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 

17,  CATHERINE  ST,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

X AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

f  )  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


EXHIBITION  LEEKS 

(SCOTCH  SAVED). 

MONARCH  (true, 
THE  LYON  (true). 

We  have  saved  the  seed  from  picked  specimens  of  these  grand 
exhibition  varieties,  and  offer  them  aa  exceptionally  fine  stocks, 
and  have  each  succeeding  year  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  them.  Each,  per  packet,  Is.  63.  And  many  other  grand 
strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  show  purposes.  Send 
tor  Catalogue — LAING  &  MATHER,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 


FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

The  superior  excellence  of  my  strain  of  these  over  all 
others  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  has 
uniformly  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
the  large  and  ever  increasing  circle  of  Patrons  to  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  supplying  them  annually. 

The  magnificent  display  of  White  and  Crimson 
Stocks  in  “Hyde  Park.  London,  last  Spring  were 
raised  from  Seed  supplied  by  me. 

Mr.  PAGE,  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  K.T.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  says:  “East 
Lothian  Stocks  most  exceptionally  fine  ;  the  admiration  of  his 
Lordship,  and,  in  fact,  of  everyone."  Mr.  BAILLIE,  Luton  Hoe 
Park,  Beds,  says:  “Stocks  exceptionally  fine;  many  spikes 
18  ins.  long."  Mr.  YOUNG,  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  says  : 
“  Much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your 
Stocks  in  all  their  colours."  Mr.  COMFORT,  Knowle  Ha1!, 
Birmingham,  savs:  “  Your  Stocks  are  the  finest  I  have  seen." 
Mr.  HARKNESS.  Australia,  says:  “Your  Stocks  turned  out 
splendidly  ;  admired  by  all.” 

In  5  distinct  sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet, 
White,  and  Wallflower-leaved  White,  each  sort, 
Is. ,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  pkt. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (120  pages) 
ever  issued  on  all  Section &  of  Florists’  Flowers,  free  on 
application. 


Buccleuch  Nurseries, 


HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TFIHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

I  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper,  it  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6i.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  he  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


JheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  illustrations.  Price  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


— CONTENTS — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  ; 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass —Double-flowering  Begonias  — Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter- flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House  —  Lists  of  Select  \  arieties,  &c.,  &e. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

‘‘GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET.  STRAND.  W.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 

CENTE  NARY  ED  ITION. 

Containing  1,000  NEW  ENTRIES. 

ALL  the  NOVELTIES  of  1890. 

A  III  STORY  and  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  the 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  hg  Mr.  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 

NOW  READY,  Price  Is.;  Post  Free  Is.  Hd, 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  1 1,  CATHERINE  ST„  STRAND,  W.C. 


February  14,  1891. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE 

GREAT  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 


Tuesday,  March  3rd,  to  Saturday,  March  2!st,  1891. 

THE  Directors  have  arranged  to  hold  in  March,  1891,  an  Exhibition  of  the  numerous  and  diverisfied  articles  required  in  the  various  branches  of 
Horticulture,  and  thus  to  afford  to  all  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  that  science,  whether  as  Amateurs  or  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  and  examining  a  vast  Collection  of  Gardening  Appliances  and  Specialities,  including:— Appliances,  Mowing  Machines, 
Manures  and  Chemicals,  Buildings,  Seeds  and  Plants,  Earthenware,  Heating  Apparatus,  Preserved  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Cider,  Perry,  &c.,  Apiarian  Requisites  and  Honey.  The  entire  length  of  the  Nave  of  the  Palace  will  he  apportioned  to 
the  several  exhibitors,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  frontage  to  each  for  the  most  advantageous  display  of  goods. 

There  will  he  Two  Special  Competitions  of  exceptional  interest,  the  special  arrangements  and  regulations  for  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 
The  first,  a  Lawn  Mowing  Competition,  to  take  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds;  and  the  second  for  the  Best  Spraying  Apparatus. 

ME!  1315.  Ill  5  OR  CERTIFICATES  WXHH  BE  S.WASBE  J3>  FOR  T'FHE!  iLSiOATEi. 

THE  COMPLETE  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Immediate  application  should  he  made  for  the  remaining  space  (which  is  limited)  to  Messrs.  J. 
F.  PFASGOOD  and  WILLIAM  BROOKS,  Crystal  Palace,  London,  S.E. 

HENSHAW  RUSSELL,  Manager. 


9TH  SEASON.  —  Perpetual  Bloomers. 

Primula  obconica,  white  ;  2  for  0 d.  Begonia  nitida  alba, 
lovely  flowers  :  2  for  til.  Begonia  fuchsioides,  scarlet ;  2  for 
6 d.  Nicotiana  allinis,  white,  sweet-scented  ;  3  for  tid.  ;  S  for  Is.; 
3  cacli  of  above  (12  plants),  2s.  id.  lid.  orders  free.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  List.  90  varieties  of  Hardy  Perennials,  Greenhouse 
Pi  ants,  &c.,  Ac. 

REV.  G.  BUCK,  BELAUGH  RECTORY,  NORWICH 


“  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &o., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  cpiotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “  Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON  S 

irpQE¥FRUIT  TREES 

U  L  ft  Cl  £  I  and  ROSS  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
o<  strong,  hcsjihy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  order.ng,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CEIE4.P.  The  finest  thut  money  canhuy 
BIQS  VIEW  E4TJRSES3E3,  JERSEY. 


HARDILY -GROWN 

rpilIT  TRUE  TO  NAME: 

1  iiOI  1  LARGEST  STOCK 
8  IN  THE  KINGDOM, 

Including  all 

|  O  |L  0_  ths  most  Popular  and 

I  O S  a  ma  Profitable 

B  HBSsIha^^  Kinds  in  Cultivation. 

Descriptive  Priced  List  Free  on  application. 

.DiCKSONS  Chester 

(Limited). 


SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

LISTS  Free  on  Application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go., 

Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


ESSEX  BEEPS 

Vegetables  all  the  year  round  by  obtaining 

King’s  Colossal  Collections  of  Seeds 

To  suit  all  Gardens  at 

3s.,  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6cL  &  21s. 


A  huge  60-page  Manual  of  everything  for  the  Garden  gratis  and 
post  free.  Full  of  information.  All  Seeds  carriage  paid. 


JOHM  J&o  KING, 

SEED  GROWER, 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS  5/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  and  WELL  TESTED. 

ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6 d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  Address  1  oz.  c-ach  of  Wheeler’s 
Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow  Crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish 
Onion,  and  Selected  Carrot ;  i  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early 
Turnip,  and  Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  Packet  each  of  Lettuce, 
Marrow,  and  Cucumber,  and  13  Packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  Packet  cacli  of  Mustaid,  Cress,  New  large 
Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Leeks,  Cauliflower,  Goideu  Ball  Turnip;  and  with  every  2s.  tid. 
Parcel  we  trill  send  Two  Grand  Novelties: — A  Cat.  Packet  of 
Sharpe’s  Queen  Pea  (the  best  Pea  in  cultivation,  large  pods,  well 
filled  with  from  9  to  11  delicious  peas),  and  a  Crf.  Packet  of 
Neale’s  Ne  Plus  Ullra  Runner  Bean  (producing  pods  of 
splendid  form,  10  to  12  inches  long). 

The  above  2  Parcels  contain  os.  9 ft.,  worth  of  the  very  best, 
quality  Seeds,  Post  Free,  for  P.O.  2s.  tid.,  or  32  Stamps. 

GRt>lTES  &  SON, 

Wholesa'e  and  detail  Seedsmen, 

PlDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORSET. 


,Wr,tet0-  1 
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OpALlIClHOs) 


i,D$ToKe. 

^ho  Cultivate  8oq 
V  TRUE  TO  1 

\IllvstjwedLis t^Listof  r/AMES^ 

sP  Stamps^ 


^Gratis. 


STERLING  NOVELTIES  FOR  1891. 


DANIELS’  WESTLEY  HALL  MELON.  Scarlet  flesh.  First 
Class  Certificate,  R.  H.  S.,  October  14tli,  1S90. 

Per  packet,  3s.  (id.  and  5s. 

DANIELS’  NEW  TOMATO,  HARBINGER.  A  fortnight 
earlier  than  any  other  kind.  Invaluable  for  open-air  cul¬ 
tivation.  Per  packet,  Is. 

DANIELS’  NEW  TOMATO,  GOLDEN  SUNRISE.  The  best 
yellow  Tomato  yet  introduced.  Per  packet,  Is.  id. 

DANIELS’  NEW  TOMATO,  LONGKEEPER.  A  most  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  for  its  long-keeping  qualities. 

Per  packet,  Is.  Gd. 

DANIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE,  containing  a  list  of  all 

Ihe  best  Novelties  of  the  Season,  with  magnificent  Coloured 

Plates.  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  intending  purchasers. 


DAN  lELSBRbp^RWlCH: 


ALEX.  LISTER. 


SELECT 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Specially  grown  and  selected  for  those  who  desire  the 
best  that  can  be  procured. 

Antirrhinum,  Lister’s  Striped,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  pkt.  Asters, 
Lister’s  Globe  Quilled,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  pkt.,  6  vars.  Is.  tid.  ; 
Pfeony,  Victoria,  and  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  Gd.  and  Is.,  6  vars. 
Is.  Gd.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  finest,  Is.  arid  2s.  6d.  Cocks- 
eomb=,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  Candytuft,  Lister’s  White  Rocket,  G  I. 
and  Is.  Marigolds,  Lister’s  Select  French  Striped,  African 
Orange,  ditto  Lemon,  each,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt.  Stocks,  East 
Lothian,  fine  mixed.  Gd.  and  Is.,  3  colours  Is.  Gd: ;  Ten-week 
Large-flowered,  Gd.  and  Is.,  6  vars.  Is.  Gd. 

Leek,  Lister’s  “NONSUCH,"  undoubtedly  the  finest  Leek  yet 
sent  out,  over  fifty  First  Prizes  awarded  to  it  last  season,  Is. 
per  pkt.  Turnip,  Lister's  Select  Golden  Ball,  Gd.  and  Is. 
Celery,  Lister’s  “Champion”  Red  and  White,  Gd.  and  Is. 
Onion,  “Excelsior,”  finest  for  competition,  Is.  per  pkt. 
Parsley,  Lister's  “  Unique,"  a  really  splendid  strain,  obtained 
numerous  First  Prizes  last  season,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Trial  order  solicited.  Seed  and  Plant  Lid  post  free. 


fs'eCjr  €3,  a  speciality.  Parties  would  do 

we  1  to  hook  their  orders  ear)}’. 
Descriptive  List  of  vars.  on  application.  Pansy  Seed  (Fancy), 
Gd.,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  pkt.  “Treatise  on  the  Pansy,"  Go.: 
cloth,  Is.  Id.  _ 

ALEX.  LISTER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  ROTHESAY,  N.B. 


PfW  A 

ca  vs?  ea  ^3^3  da  bA 


Per  Field,  Garden,  or  Exhibition. 

All  the  best- varh  ties  in  cn nival  ion.  The  ir.n.-t  complete  des- 
ciiptive  Catalogue  issued,  free,  one  stamp. 


J0HM  W 

Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford. 


CANNELL’S  FLORAL  GUIDE. 


One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Gardening,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  horticultural  press,  vrites: — “I  always 
look  for  your  Catalogue  as  regularly  as  Christmas, 
because  it  is  a  woik  that  fills  all  with  real  admiration 
and  surprise.  I  use  to  think  you  overdrew  things, 
but  from  close  observation  of  yonr  regular  exhibits 
convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  and  sorry  I  ever  thought 
so.  Is.  enclosed.”  (It  will  be  posted  to  all  our 
patrons.) 

MR.  WATSON,  Supeiintendent  Kew  Gardens,  Dec.  27th,  1890. 

“  I  saw  your  exhibit  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Ihe  December 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  they  were,  in  my 
opinion,  a  miracle.  We  must  have  a  collection,  hut  first  let  us 
have  a  wrinkle  how  they  are  produced.”  (To  all  we  say, 
“  Come  and  See.”) 

MR.  T.  RABONE,  Alton  Towers,  CLeadle,  Feb.,  13th,  1S90. 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  indeed  for  your  wonderful  Floral 
Guide,  which  might  well  be  described  as  one  of  the  wond<  rs  of 
the  world  in  the  way  of  nuiserymen’s  catalogues.  Being  con¬ 
fined  to  my  room  for  a  few  days,  its  perusal  has  been  a  pleasure, 
and  done  some  little  to  alleviate  my  indisposition.” 

Mr.  G.  M.  SMALL,  21S,  Cashel  Street,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  Nov.  20th,  1S90. 

“  I  received  the  plants  in  splendid  order,  they  having  grown 
3  ins.  during  the  voyage  ;  and  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
first-class  system  of  packing,  which  I  venture  to  say  cannot  he 
improved  upon." 

KENT. 
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of  KELWAY’S  MANUAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1891. 

^A-wsajssas^tf«ssftt  as 

Ma: TgEICTLTUSAL  ‘gazette  —“Very  attractive.  In  a  tasteful  cover.  A  full  plate  illuminated  illustration.  Very 

c!ab country'1  GENTLE  A  spSous  and  useful  production  of  about  110  pages.  Many  illustrations,  including 

“AaIdAND  'water -“IVtll  arranged  and  handsomely  turned  out.  Exhaustive  lists.  Handsome  coloured  plate. 

140  V*tce'1  GAZETTE^  —  GhWadiniraWe  Jl'sual,  admirable  both  as  regards  its  valuable  contents  in 

refermmHo  HortSL  a^d  A^S.akd  admirable  as  regards  its  general  get-up.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  coloured 
lPiLicnce  ro  mu  i.ieuiuuic  ai  o  a,,,nnnt  of  useful  information,  no  less  indispensable  to  the  professional  than  to 

plates  and  '‘f’f  “  ""comnlete^ ^  Pescriptive^  Li- t  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs,  with  useful  cultural  directions. 

InVhe  present  issue  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made.  We ,  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  obtain  this  admirable  work 
from  the  renowned  firm.  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  unlimited  praise. 

The  above  are  a  few  extracts  from  Magazines  up  to  the  present  date  of  our  Great  Manual,  as  recently  advertised  in 
The  Gardening  World.  The  book  is  140  pages,  quarto,  Post  Free.  Is. 


published,  and 


Soli  by  KELWAY  &  SQNS,  EAKSPORT,  SOMERSET. 


EXHIBITION  LEEKS  FERNS  k  SPECIALITY. 


(SCOTCH  SAVED)! 

KEATON’S  MOHSRCH  (true) 
TUB  LYOTI  (true). 

We  have  saved  the  seed  from  picked  specimens  of  these  grand 
exhibition  varieties,  and  offer  them  as  exceptionally  fine  stocks 
and  have  each  succeeding  year  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  them.  Each,  per  packet,  Is.  6<f.  And  many  other  grand 
strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  show  purposes.  Bend 
for  Catalogue — LAI  SG  &  MATHER,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 


FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

The  supeiior  excellence  of  my  strain  of  these  over  all 
others  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  has 
uniformly  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
the  large  and.  ever  increasing  circle  of  Patrons  to  whom 
1  have  the  honour  of  supplying  them  annually. 

The  magnificent  display  of  White  and  Crimson 
Stocks  in  Hyde  Park.  London,  last  Spring  were 
raised  from  Seed  supplied  by  me. 

Mr  PAGE  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  th?  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  K.T.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  says:  “East 
Lothian  Stocks  most  exception®;  fine  ;  the ^  admiration  of  his 
Lordship  and.  in  fact,  of  everyone.  Mr.  BAILLIE,  Luton  Uoo 
Paik  Beds  savs:  “Stocks  exceptionally  fine;  many  spikes 
IS  ins  long."  ilr.  YOUNG,  Zoological  Gardens,  London  says  : 
“  Much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your 
Stocks  in  all  tlicir  colours.”  Mr.  COMFORT,  Knowle  Hall, 
Birmingham,  says:  “Your  Stocks  are  the  finest  I  have  seen 
Mr.  BARENESS.  Australia,  says:  “Your  Stocks  turned  out 
splendidly  ;  admired  by  all. 

In  5  distinct  sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet, 
White,  and  Wallflower-leaved  White,  each  sort, 
Is.,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  pkt. 

The.  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (120  pages) 
ever  issued  on.  all  Sections  of  Florists  1'  loicci  s,  ft  cc  on 
application. 


The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c  ,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties, 
free  on  application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FJSRN  NURSBRY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


m  m  toms, 

Buccieuch  Nurseries, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


r  -u  r  - 

'Kom  U 


Illustrated  Descriptive 

jm  PRICED  CATALOGUE  N2389 

nr.CT  ITQFF  flM  ADEI  IC.ATi  fl  M 


Hf  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

_ j  u  §  j  ^  I  a  i  j 


LAINGS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION  OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED. 

Several  Grand  New  Varieties,  of  which  we  are  Sole  Agents. 

U&rly  Orders  Solicited  for  Strong1  Plants.- 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  POST  FP.lE. 

JOHN  LAI NG  &  SONS, 

ChrqAcxnthcmum  Grower  A  §*  ’NurAerqmcn, 

FOREST  HILL ,  LONDON,  S.F. 
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insetted  y 


By  Loyal  Appointment  CD  (A  / 

Nurserymen  &  Seedsmen  Qj  £  £  Cl  CS 
to  II. M.  the  Queen,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  AYalcs. 


400  Acres. 


VJ’ITRE  SZj  LLBTjLABL.B 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  CATALOGUES  FP.EE. 

L  ITTLE  &  BA  LLA'NT  Y  N  E 

CARLISLE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS. 


APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds, Tent  Post.  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to.be  of  interest,  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not.  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  he 
found  in  most  catalogues,  hut  a  select  list  that,  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best,  trade  and  amateur 
e-rowers  in  the  country.  The  term  “packet"  being. very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  1  lie  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Slock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  pi  ices,  th-y  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves,  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  togerminate  UDder  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free;  all  general  seed  oiders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount;  orders 
over  £0,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Dir  min  (/haul. 


‘GOOD  k  TRUE’ 

Vide  the  following  Testimonial 
From  Mr.  R.  ANDERTON,  Westhead,  Lancashire,  January 
30tli,  1SX).  “  After  having  tried  several  Seed  Firms,  I  gave 
you  an  order  last  year  for  the  first  time  and  I  was  will  pleased 
with  the  result  Webbs'  Seeds  were  Good  and  True." 


WEBB  V 

SELECTED  SCAELET 
RUNNEL  BEAN. 

•2s.  Gd.  per  quart. 


A  very  superior  kind,  which  is  extensively 
grown.  It  is  a  remarkably  heavy  cropper  of 
excellent  quality,  having  extra  large  pods 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

W0RD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 
FRUIT  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  descriptions  carefully  selected 
to  suit  tile  climate  of  SCOTLAND. 

ALSO 

IX.  O  S  12  S  3 

AND 

Reliable  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 

All  at  Moderate  Prices. 

JOH  1ST  DOW  NIE, 
BEECHHILL  HURSERY  &  144,  PRIMES  STREET, 

E  DINB  XJ 3ES. Cr 53! . 

PROTECT  your  GAR  1 )  EN  S  fr<  >m  RAVA(  I ES 

of  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING.  35  square  yards  for  Is. 
Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage 
paid  cn  all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied,  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards.  Is. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fisli  Mer¬ 
chant,  Rye,  Sussex.  _  ' 
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VETO'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

SUPERB  STOCKS, 

THE  FINEST  IE  CULTIVATION. 


LARGE -FLOWERING  SERBIAN 

TEN-WEEK. 

The  mo-t  popular  Stock  in  cultivation,  producing  massive 
pyramidal  spikes  of  large  perfectly  double  flowers  of  great 
substance  and  bi  il  iancy. 

Collection  of  12  distinct  colours,  separate,  2 s.  6iZ. 

Large-Flowering  PYRAIIDAL 

TE  W  -  HaTIES  23  Mi. 

A  beautiful  class  of  strong  growth  and  pyramidal  habit, 
bearing  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

Collection  of  12  distinct  colours,  separate,  2 s.  6d. 

MEW  ROBUST  ROCKET 

TEN  -WEEK. 

A  new,  distinct  race  of  robust,  very  branching,  and  rather 
tali  habit,  having  large  spikes  of  splendid  double  flowers. 

Collection  of  8  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  G d. 

EAST  LOTTeSAU. 

Magnificent  variety,  producing  immense  ITyaeinth  like 
spikes  of  bloom. 

Collection  of  -1  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d. 

Fur  full  description  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1891,  for¬ 
warded  gratis  and  post  f  ree  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royai  Exotic  Nursery ,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application 

Y5QETABLE  SEF,DS, 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devotiDg  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable.  _ _ _ 

FiOY/ER  SEEDS, 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 

thomasT  war 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries f 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  PLEASURE  I  PROM 

r— ■  r"5  S  |  jj  "T"  Nothing  so  Profitable  &  easy 
1  1\  i  B  to  grow.  7-1  acres  in  stock. 

■  See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds 
of  Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

o  20  acres. 
nUOLO Bushes,  8s, , doz ;  60s.  100. 

'KST'Facking  and  Carriage  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

ROSES  in  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen.  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  91  acres.  Pour  acres  of  Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  12s.,  18s.,  24s.  per  doz. 

SEEDS  Bl  BULBS 

FL0WEr7&BFAERM. 

STAN  DAeO_eOSES^doZsf  ££?ioo. 

DESQRIPTIYE  LISTS  FE1B. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

WORCESTER. 


SHROPSHIRE 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  B89S. 

Cash  Prizes  offered,  Open  to  all, 
£640, 


Schedules  may  lie  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sees  , 

Messrs.  ADNITT  &  NAUNTON, 
THE  SQUARE,  SHREWSBURY. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Feb.  16th.- Sale  of  Carnations  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17th.  —  Special  Trade  Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  ISth. — Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Hardy  Trees,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Feb.  19th.  —  Sale  -of  Plants  from  Sample  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  Feb.  20tli. —Sale  of  New  Orchids  at  Protheioe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Feb.  21st. — Sale  of  Hardy  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  382. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  lJfh,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

/Gardeners’  Associations. — The  remarkable 
^  development  which  our  columns  evidence 
from  time  to  time  of  these  gardeners’  mutual 
improvement  associations,  leads  us  to  hope 
that  some  day  they,  in  common  with  societies 
of  a  similar  nature  associated  with  other 
professions,  may  form  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  federation,  and  that  from  out  of  them 
may  some  day  also  spring  a  gardeners’  union. 
We  have  to  admit  with  some  sense  of  sorrow, 
indeed  almost  of  humiliation,  that  gardeners 
as  a  body  have  been  pretty  much  without 
cohesion.  The  sticks  have  been  there  in 
huge  numbers,  hut  the  binding  forces  have 
been  lacking,  conscquentl)’  no  power  for  good, 
so  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  has 
ever  been  exercised. 

We  are  not  now  thinking  of  mere  trade 
benefits,  such  as  are  associated  with  ordinary 
Trade  Unions.  Gardening  is  of  all  professions 
perhaps  the  one  least  likely  to  benefit  from 
movements  of  that  sort.  Our  gardeners’  asso¬ 
ciations  so  far  are  promoted  specifically  for 
mental  improvement,  and  if  pecuniary  benefit 
is  to  follow,  it  is  looked  for  rather  in  the 
direction  of  increased  pay  following  upon 
greater  knowledge  and  ability  from  association 
with  these  mental  improvement  societies  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  profession  which 
elevates  its  members  mentally  and  morally 
does  very  much  to  give  them  greater  claims 
for  higher  pecuniary  reward. 

A  federation  of  all  these  gardening 
bodies,  therefore,  might  become  the  basis  of 
a  great  movement  in  gardening  at  once  for 
the  promotion  of  higher  culture  mentally 
amongst  gardeners,  and  for  improved  re¬ 
muneration  for  their  labour.  There  is,  alas, 
far  too  much  room  at  present  for  this  higher 
mental  culture.  Those  who  would  win  the 
prizes  of  the  profession  must  therefore  aim 
high  in  culture  as  they  do  in  social  position. 


TAature  Resting. — Wc  note  with  much 
Xt  satisfaction  the  fact  that  Nature  shows 
little  evidence  of  activity,  yet  when  snow  lies 
long  on  the  ground,  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  she  is  waiting  for  more.  When  Nature 
remains  very  inactive,  it  not  infrequently 
haiipens  that,  wiser  than  humanity,  she  is 
sleeping  till  winter  dies.  We  do  not 
hope,  or,  indeed,  look  for  any  return  of  the 


bitter  weather  we  have  experienced  already, 
hut  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  cold,  so 
is  it  just  possible  that  nature  realises  such,  and 
refuses  to  budge  until  that  cold  has  come  and 
gone 

We  do  not  feel  much  satisfaction  at 
any  time  in  reporting  the  wondrous  precocity 
found  here  and  there  in  nature,  or  find  much 
enjoyment  in  May  weather  thrown  without 
consideration  into  February.  Let  it  he  ever 
so  warm  and  mild,  the  flowers  induced  to  push 
bloom  ever  so  early  and  sweetly,  yet  all  who 
have  experience  of  British  weather  realise  but 
too  well  that  we  shall  later  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty.  We  would  rather  not  have  the  too 
evanescent  pleasure  now,  and  pay  the  penalty 
later.  Better  far  endure  the  low  temperature 
noiv,  the  gloom  of  winter  and  the  restfulness 
of  Nature  even  unto  monotony,  and  clulness  for 
yet  a  little  while. 

The  ides  of  March  are  not  yet  come,  and  we 
are  never  safe  until  they  have  gone.  The  more 
quiescent  Nature  is,  and  the  longer  her  rest,  the 
safer  will  he  our  gardens,  and  the  more  robust 
and  healthful  will  be  all  growth  when  the  spring 
really  opens.  So  far  as  is  possible  we  may  prepare 
for  that  anxiously  looked-for  time.  We  may 
manure  and  dig,  we  may  even  sow  some  hardy 
things,  hut  generally  wisest  will  be  he  who, 
regarding  the  restfulness  of  Nature,  realises  that 
it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  her  by  efforts 
which  may  hut  result  in  failure. 

'W’egetarian  Troubles. — A  well-known  daily 
"  paper  informed  its  readers  the  other  day 
that  “  Vegetables  ”  were  “  more  expensive  than 
meat  just  now,  as  with  the  former  there  is  so 
much  waste.  Celery  is  going  off.  Potatos  are 
far  from  satisfactory  ;  a  few  new  ones  may  he 
had  at  Gel.  per  lb.  There  are  delicious 
Tasmanian  Pears  in  the  Loudon  market  which 
ought  to  be  retailed  at  moderate  prices. 
Oranges  are  excellent.  Apples  dear  and 
scarce,  and  Grapes  high  priced.”  That  is  a 
somewhat  indifferent  report  to  make  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
supplies.  So  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned, 
we  have  to  thank  the  winter  more .  than  our 
own  neglect.  But  for  an  unusually  severe 
season, which  has  wrought  wholesale  destruction, 
we  might  have  had  vegetables  in  exceeding 
abundance. 

So  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  perhaps  we  are 
as  much  under  the  influence  of  the  -weather  as 
in  the  case  of  vegetables,  hut  we  might  at  least 
have  a  greater  wealth  of  late  Grapes.  When 
it  is  known  that  our  thick-skinned  black 
varieties  keep  so  well  in  bottles  after  several 
weeks’  severance  from  the  Vine,  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  more  are  not  grown  for  the 
London  markets,  and  so  preserved  for  use 
prior  to  the  incoming  of  fresh  forced  fruit. 
Did  vegetarians  depend  for  their  sustenance 
upon  home-raised  products,  we  fear  they 
would  just  now,  both  in  relation  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  be  having  but  a  poor  time. 
Happily  for  them,  they  have  all  the  world 
open  to  supply  their  requirements,  and  their 
troubles  are  less  real  than  imaginary. 

We  hope  that  next  winter  a  very  different 
report  will  be  made  as  to  Apples  of  home 
production,  whilst  at  this  season  Australasia 
must  for  many  natural  reasons  always  beat 
us  with  Pears.  Still,  we  should  he  thankful 
that  England  has  become  as  it  were  the  store¬ 
house  into  which  so  much  of  the  world’s  best 
products  in  fruits  are  garnered. 

©pinach. — We  referred  last  week  to  the 
value  of  Sea  Kale  as  being  one  of  the 
great  substitute  crops  of  the  present  season, 
when  hardy  greens  have  been  almost  extermi¬ 
nated  by  the  severe  frost.  We  may  well' 
follow  that  recommendation  this  week  by 
referring  to  the  very  admirable  way  in  which 
Spinach  has  stood  through  the  severe  weather, 
having  perhaps  suffered  much  less  than  usual 
bcciuse  so  well  protected  by  the  snow. 
But  Spinach  rarely  sutlers  appreciably  during 
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very  hard  weather,  except  when  intensely 
hitter  biting  winds  prevail ;  then  it  does  so, 
as  indeed  does  the  very  hardiest  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  for  no  form  of  weather  seems  to  be 
productive  of  greater  harm  to  leafage  than 
intensely  keen,  cold  winds. 

During  the  past  hard  weather  we  had  very 
little  cause  to  complain  of  wind  ;  indeed,  the 
air  was  too  frequently  remarkably  still  and 
foggy.  It  was  the  repeated  frost  attacks 
which  hit  into  the  very  marrow  as  it  were 
of  all  the  Brassica  family  and  destroyed  it. 
How  Spinach,  let  its  outer  leafage  be  ever  so 
injured,  has  great  recuperative  power.  If 
in  good  soil,  and  because  early  sown  the 
plants  be  strong,  growth  soon  follows  upon 
milder  weather.  This  season,  outer  leafage 
suffered  only  in  a  trilling  degree,  so  that  no 
sooner  did  the  thaw  come  than  an  abundance 
of  leafage  was  at  the  grower’s  disposal  for 
home  use  or  sale. 

A  good  breadth  of  strong-growing  Spinach 
is  just  now  of  inestimable  value,  and  it  does 
seenr  certain  that  during  future  winters,  as 
showing  some  look-out  for  weather  contin¬ 
gencies,  much  larger  breadths  than  usual  will  be 
got  in.  Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  August, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  secure 
a  good  succession.  We  can  very  cordially 
recommend  the  new  broad-leaved  Spinach, 
known  as  Victoria  here  and  Monstrous 
Viroflay  in  France,  to  our  readers’  notice. 
- - 

The  Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  announced  to 
be  held  on  November  13th  and  14th,  will  take  place  on 
the  20th  and  21st,  local  circumstances  necessitating 
the  change  in  date. 

The  Highgate  an  1  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  annual  show  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  November  5th  and  6th. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —Mr.  J.  C.  Collins  as 
gardener  to  G.  de  Quetteville,  Esq.,  Noirmount  Manor, 
Jersey  ;  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  from  Althorp  Park  Gardens, 
as  gardener  to  Captain  Sawbridge,  East  Haddon  Hall, 
Northampton. 

Reading  Horticultural  Society. — The  early  summer 
exhibition  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  June  3rd,  and  the 
late  summer  show  on  September  2nd.  As  is  usual  they 
will  be  held  in  the  Abbey  Ruins  and  Torbury  Gardens. 
Mr.  William  Smith,  London  Street  Reading,  is  the 
secretary. 

Death  of  Mr.  C.  Haycock. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  Monday  last,  at  Goldings,  near  Hertford,  of 
Mr.  Charles  Haycock,  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  E-;q. 
Mr.  Haycock  will  he  better  remembered  by  many  of 
our  readers  as  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  at 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  where  he  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  some  years  as  a  high-class 
cultivator  of  hardy  fruits.  He  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  Bright’s  disease  for  a  long  time  previous  , 
to  his  death. 

Birmingham  Gardeners  Association. — A  social 
evening  for  tea,  music  and  singing  took  place  recently 
at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  when  a  large  number  of 
members  and  lady  friends  attended,  and  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  the 
chairman  of  committee;  presided,  and  amongst  the 
visitors  was  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of  Chats  worth  Gardens, 
and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Sutton  Coldfield 
Gardens  Association.  It  was  an  experiment  by  the 
committee,  but  so  marked  was  the  success  that  a 
general  wish  was  expressed  that  the  event  should  be 
made  an  annual  one. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  peadula  vera. — Chamreoy- 
paris  is  a  more  correct  name  botanically  than  Cupressus 
for  C.  Lawsoniana  and  other  allied  and  small-fruiting 
kinds.  The  Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture,  c be.,  gives  an 
engraving  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  new  weeping 
variety  of  Lawson’s  Cypress  under  the  above  name. 
There  is  already  a  weeping  form  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  C.  L.  gracilis  pendula,  but  C.  L.  pendula 
vera  has  been  given  to  the  new  form  because  its  peculiar 
habit  is  much  more  decided  than  any  yet  in  cultivation. 
It  arose  as  a  chance  seedling  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Herm. 
A.  Hesse,  Weener,  Hanover.  The  maternal  plant  when 
discovered  was  spread  flat  on  the  ground.  When 
raised  and  fastened  to  a  support  its  stem  soon  became 
strengthened,  growing  in  height  and  letting  its  long 
branches  fall  gracefully  towards  the  earth  in  different 
directions  and  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  like 


the  Weeping  Beech.  Young  plants  raised  from  it 
develop  very  quickly  in  the  form  of  straight  pyramids 
of  graceful  habit. 

Crab  Apple  Jelly. — Cook  the  Crab  Apples  in  a  por¬ 
celain  or  granite  kettle,  never  in  iron  or  tin.  Add 
just  water  enough  to  show  through  them,  but  not 
enough  to  cover  them.  Cover  the  preserving  kettle 
closely.  Cook  slowly  just  below  the  boiling  point  for 
several  hours,  or  until  upon  tasting  you  find  that  all 
the  flavour  has  left  the  Apple  ;  the  colour  should  also 
be  all  extracted,  but  the  tiny  quarters  should  not  be 
broken.  This  careful  cooking  prevents  the  jelly  from 
becoming  cloudy.  A  jelly  bag  may  he  made  from 
flannel,  coarse  crash  or  cheese  cloth,  but  the  latter  is 
best.  Tie  the  bag  and  let  the  contents  drip,  hut  never 
be  tempted  to  squeeze  it ;  nor  is  it  economy  to  make  a 
second-rate  jelly  of  what  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
bag  after  the  first  dripping  of  clear  juice.  .Strain  the 
juice  carefully,  measure  it  and  put  on  to  boil,  allowing 
it  to  cook  until  little  wrinkles  come  upon  the  surface, 
which  has,  of  course,  been  carefully  repeatedly  skimmed. 
The  time  for  boiling  varies  with  the  kind  and  quality 
of  fruit  used.  Crab  Apple  juice  might  need  twenty 
minutes  or  a  little  more. — Popular  Gardening. 

Highlands  Nursery. — This  name  does  not  apply  to 
the  Highlands  of  this  country,  but  to  the  southern 
Alleghany  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Highlands 
Nursery,  Linville,  Mitchell  Co  ,  North  Carolina,  his 
catalogue  of  the  wild  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  Vines 
of  that  district.  Amongst  the  subjects  mentioned,  we 
find  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  already  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  are  common  and 
highly  prized  ornamental  subjects,  while  others  are  less 
common  than  they  ought  to  he.  Curiously  enough 
the  catalogue  is  printed  and  specially  meant  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  own  countrymen  to  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  American  flora.  To  his  friends  and 
customers  the  compiler  says  :  “  While  the  whole  earth 
outside  the  United  States  has  been  searched  and 
explored  to  obtain  the  choicest  trees  and  plants  for 
beautifying  our  American  parks,  lawns,  cemeteries  and 
gardens,  yet  the  more  beautiful  American  plants- are 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  unknown 
to  Americans.”  The  popular  names  accompany  the 
Latin  ones,  and  although  we  notice  some  of  them  that 
have  an  American  ring  about  them,  yet  we  are  already 
familiar  with  a  large  number  of  them  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  are  prevented 
from  becoming  popular  only  by  their  not  being  perfectly 
hardy  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  Gelsemium 
sempervirens  (the  Carolina  Yellow  Jessamine)  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Several  of  the  species,  however,  ought 
to  be  more  common  here,  including  the  beautiful 
Shortia  galacifolia,  Hypericum  aureum,  Parnassia 
anrifolia,  Impatiens  fulva,  Ampelopsis  bipinnata, 
Stuartia  pentagvna,  and  others. 

- ->X<- - 

ANTS  IN  THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  gardeners 
complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  this  insect  in  their 
plant  houses  and  the  trouble  they  cause.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  stated  that  an  effectual  remedy  was  found, 
in  fact  it  was  a.  very  easy  matter  to  destroy  these  un¬ 
welcome  intruders  by  simply  sprinkling  a  little  genuine 
guano  over  their  runs  and  haunts,  and  then  the  whole 
business  would  be  settled.  But  exception  was  taken 
to  this  method,  and  on  the  grounds  that  while  it  is  true 
that  guano  will  kill  ants  if  it  is  in  contact  with  them 
sufficiently  long,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  in  and 
amongst  it  until  it  proves  fatal  to  them.  If  a  plant  is 
infested  with  them  a  little  guano  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  but  it  is  so  powerful 
that  it  must  be  employed  sparingly,  or  the  plant  will 
suffer  from  the  application  !  the  interests  of  safety 
require  also  that  it  be  sprinkled  thinly  upon  the  soil, 
and  then  the  ants  will  go  up  and  down  the  stem  of  the 
plant  into  and  out  of  the  soil,  just  as  though  the 
guano  was  not  there,  while  this  remedy,  if  it  dislodges 
them  from  one  spot,  will  only  drive  them  to  another. 

The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  trap  and  destroy 
them.  Ants  appear  to  be  particularly  fond  of  anything 
that  is  sweet.  Thus  it  is  that  treacle  with  just  a  little 
water  added,  only  enough  to  make  a  liquid,  will  attract 
aud  destroy  them.  They'  feed  at  and  fall  into  their 
saccharine  bath  and  find  their  end  there.  Let  it  be 
placed  in  some  shallow  vessel  that  is  glazed,  and  there¬ 
fore  perfectly  smooth  ;  the  sides,  if  possible,  being 
perfectly  upright.  This  should  be  half  filled  with  the 
diluted  treacle.  The  ants  will  gather  in  numbers  to 
feed  upon  the  sweet  contents,  and  one  after  another  will 
fall  into  the  death-trap.  It  will  be  necessary  to  skim 
the  mixture  daily',  dropping  the  contents  into  boiling 
water  in  order  to  effectually  dispose  of  any  yet  living. 
If  the  ants  are  not  destroyed  by  the  process  they  may 
be  kept  under  to  the  joy  of  the  gardener. — E.  IV. 


DUNEDIN,  STREATHAM  HILL. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  Dunedin, 
the  residence  of  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  did  not  escape 
the  fogs  which  proved  so  destructive  to  thousands  of 
indoor  plants.  But  since  the  severe  fogs  have  been  less 
frequent  and  of  shorter  duration,  growing  plants  have 
somewhat  recovered  themselves,  and  Orchids  are  re¬ 
suming  their  wonted  appearance. 

The  early-flowering  Dendrobium  Wardianum  had 
many  of  its  flowers  and  buds  destroyed,  but  some  of 
those  left  are  now  in  bloom  on  stems  of  such  length 
and  thickness  that  should  have  warranted  a  fine 
display.  Others  in  flower  are  the  useful  D.  nobile  and 
beautiful  D.  crassinode.  The  buds  of  D.  Fytchianum 
were  also  about  to  expand  when  we  saw  them.  In  the 
same  house  with  the  above  were  many  pieces  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  in  bloom.  A  piece  of  Calanthe 
Regnieri  was  also  flowering  vigorously  and  strongly, 
in  striking  contrast  to  some  kinds  that  flowered  during 
the  foggy  period.  The  individual  flowers  were  large 
and  the  central  crimson  blotch  well  marked. 

None  of  the  Cattleyas  are  yet  in  bloom,  except  some 
forms  of  C.  Trianae,  such  as  the  pale-hued  and  early 
C.  T.  delicata.  Others  are,  however,  in  sheath,  some 
pushing  their  buds  through  the  opening,  and  soon  they 
will  be  gay,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  clear,  if  not 
bright  and  sunny.  A  fine  piece  of  Cy rubidium  Lowi- 
anum,  bearing  two  long  arching  scapes,  carries  twenty- 
eight  buds  on  one  of  them.  Oneidium  pubes  and  0. 
sarcodes  are  also  advancing,  the  latter  testifying  to 
good  treatment  by  a  scape  5  ft.  long. 

A  few  Orchids  are  located  in  the  Eucharis  house, 
chiefly'  Phalrenopsis  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  in  splendid  health.  The  leaves  of  both  P. 
Schilleriana  and  P.  Stuartiana  are  of  large  size  and 
beautifully  marked,  and  the  large  panicles  of  bloom 
are  now  in  an  advanced  state  and  will  soon  be  gay. 
Underneath  them  are  huge  pots  of  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
from  which  a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained. 
The  scarlet  spathes  of  Anthurium  Andreanum  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  contrast  with  the  white  flowers  of  Eucharis. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  is  a  lean-to,  facing  the 
east,  and  has  a  flat  bench  in  front  with  graduated 
shelves  at  the  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  near  the 
glass.  The  sides  of  the  pathway  are  relieved  by  low 
roekwork,  in  the  salient  portions  of  which  Ferns  are 
planted.  The  edges  of  the  benches  are  relieved  by 
drooping  pieces  of  Scirpus  riparius,  better  known  as 
Isolepis  gracilis,  and  which  give  the  house  a  finished 
and  cool  appearance.  Amongst  the  species  in  flower 
are  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  crispum,  and  0.  Rossii  majus  with 
a  large  pure  white  lip.  A  beautiful  variety  of  0. 
crispum  Andersonianum  with  a  panicled  scape  of  bloom 
was  notable,  having  deep  canary-yellow  flowers  blotched 
with  red  in  the  centre  of  the  sepals.  The  brown  and 
yellow  flowers  of  Oneidium  crispum  add  to  the  variety. 
Numerous  small  pans  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  glass,  supply  a  brilliant  colour  by  no 
means  common  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  long 
scape  of  Oneidium  macranthum  is  now  slowly  advancing. 

A  continued  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  wanted  for  the 
house  and  other  purposes,  and  everything,  Orchids 
included,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  meet  this 
demand,  so  that  a  large  display  in  the  hot-house  at  any 
one  time  is  out  of  the  question.  Various  bulbs  and 
other  forcing  subjects  are  employed  to  supply  this  want 
during  the  summer  months.  Amongst  others  are  the 
Daffodil  princeps,  Spiraeas,  Dautzias,  Azalea  mollis, 
A.  indica,  Deutsche  Perle,  and  Raphael,  the  two  latter 
being  double  white  varieties.  The  Snowball  Tree,  or 
Guelder  Rose,  is  also  easily  forced  into  beauty. 
Charles  X.  Lilac  is  well  known  to  be  a  coloured  variety 
in  the  open  air,  but  when  forced,  the  flowers  are  pure 
white,  or  faintly  tinted  with  lilac  ;  aud  the  two  colours 
appear  under  the  same  conditions,  so  that  two  slightly 
different  varieties  are  evidently  grown  under  the  same 
name.  The  Berlin  variety  of  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley 
has  large  white  flowers  numerously  produced,  and  is 
the  best  for  early  forcing.  A  supply  has  been  kept  up 
since  the  8th  of  December  last,  and  the  flowers  are 
pure  and  fragrant.  Several  varieties  of  the  early- 
flowering  Roman  Hyacinths  are  brought  into  bloom, 
chiefly  by  way  of  trial.  The  Blue  Roman  has  flowers 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  white  variety,  and 
of  a  pale  blue  colour.  The  White  Italian  has  larger 
flowers  and  broader  leaves  than  either,  but  does  not 
seem  to  become  popular.  The  Double  Flesh  Italian  is 
a  variety  pretty  well  characterised  by  the  name,  but 
neither  is  that  very  much  cultivated. 

The  fernery  is  more  adapted  as  a  cool  retreat  in 
summer  than  in  the  dull  days  of  winter.  No  pots  are 
used,  but  all  the  Ferns  are  planted  out  on  roekwork. 
On  the  ground  floor  at  one  side  is  a  basin  of  clear  water, 
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supplied  from  a  source  above,  from  whence  the  water 
trickles  down  the  rockwork.  By  this  means  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  is  always  kept  moist,  and  beautiful 
green  patches  of  Marchantia,  Selaginella,  Tradescantia, 
and  other  subjects  creep  over  the  moist  tufa.  Ficus 
repens  covers  old  stumps  of  Tree  Ferns.  The  fronds  of 
Davallia  hirta  cristata,  Pteris  argyrea,  and  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  varied  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length, 
giving  evidence  that  their  requirements  are  met.  We 
noted  also  a  fine  piece  of  the  beautiful  Asplenium 
lunulatum  pteropus,  with  its  dark  green  and  persistent 
fronds.  The  outdoor  garden  is  also  well  attended  to 
by  Mr.  Jones,  the  gardener.  He  complains  of  losses 
amongst  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  by  the  frost ;  and 
commented  (as  we  did  some  weeks  ago)  upon  the  quantity 
of  leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the  Cedars  by  reason 
of  the  severity  of  the  recent  frost. 

- ->X<- - - 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PRO¬ 

VIDENT  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  admirable  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi,  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  presiding.  The 
report  for  the  year  again  enabled  the  committee  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  members  on  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  society  both  numerically  and  financially.  It  is 
clear  that  the  advantages  of  this  society  are  being  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated  ;  seventy-four  new 
members  have  joined  during  the  past  year,  the  greatest 
number  obtained  over  any  previous  year.  The  society 
now  numbers  378  benefit  members,  including  eight 
elected  that  evening.  The  sick  list  was  a  rather  long  one, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  early  in  the  year.  Some  32  members  re¬ 
ceived  sick  pay,  the  total  amount  paid  being£64  7s.  2d. 
This  amount  was  covered  by  deductions  of  4s.  6d. 
and  3s.  0|d.  from  the  two  classes  of  members'  deposits. 
One  death  had  occurred  during  the  year,  that  of  Mr. 
William  Back,  of  Tottenham,  and  the  amount  standing 
to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society  (viz., 
£25  10s.  3id.)  had  been  paid  to  the  widow,  in  addition 
to  which  a  Singer  sewing  machine  was  purchased  for 
her  (the  result  of  an  appeal  for  assistance  from  Mrs. 
Back),  at  a  cost  of  £5  3s.  6 d.  This  amount  was  paid 
from  the  benevolent  fund.  The  balance  in  favour  of 
the  benefit  fund  was  £4,222  4s.  9  J.,  and  the  members’ 
subscriptions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  over 
£500.  The  benevolent  fund  showed  an  increase  of 
£154  8s.  1  \d.,  ten  guineas  of  this  amount  being  paid 
by  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  as  a  life  member¬ 
ship.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  was  £1,561  2s.  lid. 
The  management  fund  was  also  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state.  The  receipts,  including  those  of  the  annual 
dinner,  amounted  to  £132  2s.  6Jd.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £103  13s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
fund  of  £28  9s.  Ojd.  The  treasurer’s  account  showed 
the  total  amount  of  funds  invested  to  be  £6,000.  The 
annual  dinner  was  again  referred  to  as  a  success,  being 
the  means  of  adding  eleven  more  names  to  the  list  of 
honorary  members,  and  Messrs.  Rothschild  &  Sons  had 
very  generously  given  a  donation  of  £25  towards  the 
management  fund.  The  best  thanks  of  the  members 
were  due  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  and  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  who  very  kindly  sent  plants  for  decoration 
of  the  hall  ;  to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  their 
beautiful  Begonia  flowers  ;  also  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard, 
whose  new  Arcadian  style  of  table  decoration  was  much 
admired  by  all. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet,  and  in  so  doing  epitomised  the  salient 
features  of  the  society’s  operations,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  admirable  rate  of  progress  that  was 
now  being  made  in  adding  to  the  roll  of  members, 
compared  the  advantages  the  society  gave  to  its 
members  as  compared  with  other  benefit  societies,  and 
strongly  urged  all  the  young  members  of  the  profession 
to  become  benefit  members  at  once.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  and 
unanimously  carried.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Cummins,  L. 
Castle,  W.  Foreman  and  H.  Peerless  were  then  elected 
without  opposition  to  be  members  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles  was  elected  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  who  retired.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9, 
Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W.,  was  again  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  secretary,  at  an  increased  rate  of 
remuneration  as  fixed  by  the  rules.  Hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  treasurer,  the  trustees  and 
the  committee  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  society  during  the  past  year  ;  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  similar  compliment  paid  to  the  auditors,  Mr. 
Gunner  pointed  out  that  at  the  rate  the  society  was 
growing  it  was  imperative  that  longer  time  should  be 


allowed  the  auditors  to  get  through  their  work.  The 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  formal 
notice  given  that  a  special  meeting  would  bo  held  on 
the  second  Monday  in  March  to  alter  rule  20,  so  that 
the  annual  meeting  can  be  held  in  March  instead  of 
February.  The  Press  having  been  thanked  for  the 
services  it  had  rendered  to  the  society,  a  most  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  business  to 
a  close. 

- «=->x-<~ - 

BIRDS  AND  BUDS. 

I  enclose  you  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  destruction 
the  birds  are  committing  amongst  our  fruit  trees — a 
packet  of  buds  picked  up  to-day.  During  the  severe 
weather  few  buds  were  taken,  but  since  the  thaw  the 
buds  being  softer,  they  are  going  at  them  most  severely. 
I  saw  the  birds  at  their  mischievous  work,  and  noted 
Blue  Tits,  Chaffinches,  Sparrows  in  quantity,  and  some 
Bullfinches. — Thomas  Becord,  The  Gardens,  The 
Bowmans  Lodge,  Crayford,  Feb.  Ath. 


In  answer  to  the  query  in  your  issue  of  31st  ult.,  the 
enclosed  cutting  taken  from  to-day’s  Dundee  Advertiser 
speaks  pretty  strongly  to  the  damage  done  to  grain 
crops,  and  the  severe  steps  (wholesale  poisoning)  taken 
by  some  farmers  to  protect  themselves.  In  this  district 
we  have  not  experienced  the  hard  weather  which 
prevailed  in  the  south,  notwithstanding  complaints  are 
rife  about  the  destruction  of  the  buds  of  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  through  the 
Sparrows.  Here  we  have  a  superabundance  of  the 
feathered  tribe;  your  friends’  (Messrs.  Laird  & 
Sinclair’s)  nursery  is  a  great  “  howff  ”  for  them.  This 
morning,  between  7  and  8  o’clock,  the  Mavis  (Thrush) 
was  giving  us  a, lilt  ;  we  can  put  up  with  him,  but  as  for 
the  Sparrows,  rout  them  out. — David  P.  Scott,  Lome 
Bank,  Monifeith,  Dundee,  Feb.  Ath. 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  about  the 
birds  in  this  locality.  They  do  not  usually  begin  their 
depredations  until  the  buds  are  about  to  burst  into 
leaf,  when  they  nip  them  completely  out.  Bull¬ 
finches  and  Sparrows  are  the  most  destructive  here, 
and  the  Black  Currant  buds  are  their  favourite  food. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  are  attacked  when  they 
canno  longer  get  Black  Currantbuds.  I  know  agardener 
in  this  neighbourhood  who  had  his  Black  Currant 
bushes  completely  stripped  of  their  buds  by  Bullfinches 
last  year.  The  other  fruit  buds  in  his  garden  were 
untouched. 

We  are  here  under  the  necessity  of  netting  all  such 
seeds  as  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  all  the  Brassicas.  We 
do  not  care  to  destroy  the  bird*,  unless  as  a  last 
resource,  because  we  think  the  evil  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  they  do  in  devouring 
insects  which  attack  the  bushes  late  in  the  season. — 
Wm.  A.  Leslie,  The  Gardens,  Cormiston  Towers, 
Bigaar,  N.B. 


I  have  read  your  interesting  article  on  the  above,  and 
might  say  that  during  the  late  severe  weather  I  have 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  birds  and  buds.  Until 
the  break  up  of  the  weather  they  did  no  harm  whatever  ; 
but  since  the  buds  have  commenced  to  swell,  I  find  that 
the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  have  been  attacked, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  not  to  any  serious  extent.  I  have 
inquired  of  several  friends  in  this  locality,  and,  like 
myself,  they  have  nothing  very  serious  to  complain  of. 

The  Bullfinch  is  very  scarce  here,  but  the  Tomtits 
and  house- Sparrows  are  the  chief  marauders,  and  they 
confine  their  depredations  entirely  to  the  bush  fruit. 
The  Thrush  seems  to  have  suffered  more  than  any  of 
our  other  birds  during  the  long  spell  of  winter,  and 
judging  by  the  heaps  of  empty  snail  shells  to  be  seen 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  they  must  have  rid  us  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  real  enemies. —  Wm.  Waldron, 
liyll  Court  Gardens,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


Bullfinches,  Chaffinches,  Linnets,  etc.,  are  almost 
unknown  here,  the  reason  no  doubt  being  our  proximity 
to  the  city.  The  Sparrow  on  the  other  hand  consti¬ 
tute  a  perfect  pest.  Our  Red  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries  are  annually  stripped  of  their  buds  as  soon  as 
they  shed  their  leaves  ;  no  matter  what  the  weather  is 
or  how  plentiful  food  is,  these  gentry  attack  them. 
Deutzias  are  stripped  in  the  same  manner  if  left  unpro¬ 
tected.  A  crop  of  Gooseberries  may  be  got  if,  instead 
of  pruning,  they  are  slightly  thinned,  leaving  sufficient 
wood  to  allow  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Sparrows. 
The  Gooseberry  prickles  are  themselves  a  slight  pro¬ 
tection,  but  the  Currants  offering  no  such  obstacles  are 
entirely  cleaned.  I  declared  war  against  these  vermin 
last  summer,  and  I  must  have  destroyed  between  300 
and  400  birds,  considering  the  number  of  nests  pulled 
out,  none  being  allowed  to  remain  that  could  be  reached 
with  a  ladder.  I  consider  the  damage  done  by  Sparrows 
in  town  gardens  greatly  exceeds  the  good  they  do. 
Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  etc. ,  I  consider  gardeners’  friends, 
the  damage  done  by  them  to  ripe  truit  being  easily 
guarded  against. — Gardener ,  Edinburgh. 


©I^mings  Jjrtmt  iljt  U[aijlh 
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A  New  Food  Plant  (Puya  edulis,  sp.  nov.). — 
There  grows  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Doce,  a 
Bromeliad,  which  furnishes  in  abundance  an  excellent 
fecula.  This  alimentary  subject  accumulates  in  the 
leaves,  which  it  is  necessary  to  crush  in  order  to  obtain 
it  in  abundance.  The  plant,  which  has  a  stem,  attains 
large  dimensions.  The  base  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
very  shiny,  measure  as  much  as  2-J  ins.  across.  This 
plant  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Indians  during 
the  famine  which  has  recently  desolated  certain 
provinces  in  Brazil.  Wc  have  not  seen  the  flowers, 
but  to  judge  from  the  habit,  and  especially  from  the 
seeds,  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  genus  Fuya. — Professor 
Morreii  in  La  Belgique  ILorticole. 

TheSweet  Orange  (Citrus  Aurantium). — Habitat, 
East  Indies,  but  naturalized  in  the  West  Indie*. 
Season,  September  to  February,  but  some  of  the 
trees  bear  much  earlier  than  September.  The  Orange 
is  almost  wild  in  Dominica.  It  springs  up  wherever 
the  seeds  are  thrown,  and  the  latter  are  often 
carried  to  odd  places  by  the  birds.  After  the  Lime,  the 
Orange  is  the  most  important  of  Dominica  fruits.  The 
list  of  exports  shows  that  timing  the  years  1886-87, 
Oranges  to  the  value  of  £981  6s.  Ad.  were  exported 
from  the  island,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  trees  bearing 
this  fruit  was  planted,  it  may  safely  be  said,  with  a 
view  to  the  export  of  the  produce.  This  interesting 
fact  is  significant,  and  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  what 
the  island  is  capable  of  doing.  The  trees  are  raised 
from  seed,  and  contrary  to  what  I  have  often  read,  I 
find  that  thejr  “breed  true.”  Dominica  seedling 
Oranges,  or  rather  the  best  kinds  of  them,  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere  for  lusciousness,  sweetness,  and 
delicacy  of  flavour. — Dr.  H.  A.  A  ford  Nicholls,  F.L.S., 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin. 

London  Purple  and  Paris  Green  on  Peaches. 
— Peach  trees  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from 
arsenical  sprays.  London  Purple  is  much  more  harm¬ 
ful  to  them  than  Paris  Green,  and  it  should  never  be 
used  upon  them  in  any  manner.  Injury  is  more  liable 
to  occur  upon  full-grown  foliage  and  hardened  shoots 
than  upon  young  foliage  and  short  shoots.  The  im¬ 
munity  of  the  young  growth  is  due  to  its  waxy 
covering,  lojury  late  in  the  season  is  more  apparent 
than  early  in  the  year,  because  of  the  cessation  cf 
growth.  Injury  from  the  use  of  London  Purple  may 
be  permanent  and  irreparable.  The  length  of  time 
which  the  poison  has  been  mixed  appears  to  exercise 
no  influence.  It  contains  much  soluble  arsenic,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  Peach  foliage.  A  coarse 
spray  appears  to  be  more  injurious  than  a  fine  one. 
Rain  following  the  application  does  but  appear  to 
augment  the  injury.  Paris  Green,  in  a  fine  spray,  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  300  gallons  of  water  does  not  injure 
the  trees.  Probably  1  lb.  to  350  gallons  is  always  safe. 
— Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Cornell  University. 

The  Papaw  T ree. — The  fruit  is  edible,  but  insipid. 
It  is  eaten  raw  in  small  quantities,  but  is  largely 
consumed  in  many  parts  when  cooked  and  flavoured 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar.  It  is  also  preserved  in 
sugar,  especially  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
unripe  fruits  are  also  pickled,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  like  Turnips  in  this  county.  The  juice  of 
the  tree  or  an  infusion  of  the  fruit  has  the  reputation 
of  rendering  the  toughest  meat  tender,  as  it  possesses 
the  power  of  separating  the  muscular  fibre.  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  says  the  whole  tree  possesses  this  remarkable 
property.  The  exhalations  emanating  from  it  have 
the  same  power,  and  fresh  meat  hung  in  the  branches 
are  rendered  tender  in  a  short  time.  This  practice  is 
resorted  to  in  the  West  Indies.  Old  hogs  and  poultry 
fed  on  the  fruits  and  leaves  have  extremely  tender  flesh. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  ladies  as  a  cosmetic  for 
removing  freckles  from  the  face.  Its  most  important 
uses  are  as  a  vermifuge  and  antiseptic. — Science 
Gossip. 

Wheat  Rust  and  Barberry  Blight. —Perhaps 
everyone  does  not  know  that  scientific  men  have  proved 
experimentally  what  the  New  England  colonists  seem 
to  have  been  convinced  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago — namely,  that  the  Wheat  Rust  has  several  distinct 
stages,  one  of  which  does  not  grow  at  all  on  the  Wheat 
plant,  but  on  the  leaves  of  the  Barberry.  The 
Legislature  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1755,  passed  stringent 
laws  requiring  the  destruction  of  that  shrub,  because 
it  had  “  been  found  by  experience  that  the  blasting  of 
Wheat  and  other  English  grain  is  often  occasioned  by 
Barberry  bushes,  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the 
inhabitants.” — Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University,  America. 
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The  Gold-Laced  Polyanthus. 

The  severity  of  the  frost  during  the  past  two  months 
will  have  proved  injurious  to  many  varieties  of  florists’ 
flowers  which  were  penned  up  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
old  favourite  Gold-Laced  Polyanthus  will  doubtless  not 
altogether  have  escaped  injury,  although  it  can  stand 
much  more  hard  weather  than  many  persons  are 
inclined  to  believe. 

All  plants  in  pots  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
carefully  examined,  and  all  decayed  foliage  be  removed. 
About  £  in.  of  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
each  pot,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  any  portion 
of  the  root  or  fibre  of  the  plants,  and  a  top-dressing 
should  be  given,  consisting  of  one-third  of  good  strong 
loam,  and  two-thirds  of  old  decayed  cow  manure,  and 
the  same  should  he  pressed  tightly  round  each  plant. 

Plants  in  the  open  ground  should  be  also  top-dressed 
with  a  similar  mixture  ;  nothing  further  will  require  to 
be  done  until  the  bloom  appears,  with  the  exception  of 
the  plants  being  regularly  watered.  If  the  plants  are 
required  for  exhibition,  the  bloom  may  be  improved 
both  in  size  and  brilliancy  by  the  occasional  application 
of  weak  liquid  manure. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  National  Auricula 
Society  should  have  curtailed  the  prizes  for  such  a 
“captivating  variety”  of  florists’  flower  as  your 
correspondent  “  Ravenholme  ”  (p.  232)  signifies  ; 

aud  equally  so  that  other  correspondents  should  write 
so  disparagingly  as  to  its  being  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
London  florists  could  produce  pots  of  the  finest  exhibi¬ 
tion  varieties  at  that  time  in  cultivation,  with  foliage 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  wild  Primrose. 

I  recollect  seeing  twelve  plants  in  pots  exhibited  in 
Birmingham  about  1850,  in  the  most  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  with  trusses  of  bloom  upon  them  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  These  plants  were,  I 
know,  purchased  from  a  London  florist  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Birmingham  exhibition  took  place,  and 
they  carried  off  the  highest  awards  for  the  alasses  in 
which  they  appeared.  This  does  not  say  much  for  the 
honesty  of  exhibitors  in  the  Birmingham  district 
during  those  days,  in  regard  to  showing  flowers  only 
cultivated  by  themselves.  It,  however,  proves  that 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  growing  the  Polyanthus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  forty'  or  fifty  years 
ago. 

To  make  the  cultivation  of  the  Polyanthus  a  success, 
the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  the  sun  on 
them  after  twelve  o’clock  noon,  and  if  this  be  strictly 
attended  to  I  feel  satisfied  they  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  nf  London,  provided  they 
are  grown  in  good  strong  soil,  and  that  they  receive 
ordinary  attention  in  other  respects.  If  the  plants 
during  dry  weather  be  watered  two  days  together,  and 
neglected  the  third  day,  then  there  will  be  no  hope  of 
success. 

Any  one  who  possesses  Polyanthus  seed  should  lose 
no  time  in  sowing  it ;  the  open  border  is  my  favourite 
place,  for  a  good  crop,  a  spot  of  course  where  the  sun 
will  not  appear  after  twelve  o’clock  noon  being 
selected. — James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  Rouse,  Richmond 
Road,  Cardiff. 

The  Origin  of  the  Fancy  Pansy. 

Mr.  Simkins’  excellent  book  on  the  Pansy  gives  in 
an  introductory  article  of  a  particularly  interesting 
character,  and  which  is  also  a  valuable  historical 
record,  the  origin,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  of  the  fancy, 
or  as  it  was  originally  known,  the  Belgian  Pansy. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Chrysanthemum  renown, 
in  his  younger  days  was  a  devoted  amateur  florist, 
residing  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  being]  very  fond  of 
Pansies,  used  to  grow  them.  He  was  induced  to  go  to 
Versailles,  in  France,  where  he  established  himself  in 
business,  and  he  took  with  him  the  best  of  the  Pansies 
he  had  grown  in  England  ;  but  the  hot  summers  and 
cold  winters  did  not  suit  them.  He  continued,  however, 
to  grow  many  seedlings,  amongst  them  some  curiously 
striped  and  blotched  colours.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1848  caused  Mr.  John  Salter  to  return  to  England, 
and  he  established  himself  at  the  Versailles  nursery  at 
Hammersmith,  now  built  upon,  and  having  brought 
some  seeds  of  Pansies  from  France,  they  were  sown, 
and  the  seedlings  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time,  though  the  admirers  of  the  show  Pansies 
contemptuously  termed  them  French  rubbish. 

“In  1S51  ”  (I  am  quoting  from  some  particulars 
supplied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter)  “three  varieties  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  stock  of  these  soon  sold  out.” 


Some  plants  were  supplied  to  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird, 
florists,  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  named  Dandie  Dinmont 
was  introduced  by  them — probably  obtained  as  a 
seedling  from  the  plants  supplied  by  Mr.  Salter.  “We 
continued  to  cultivate  these  Pansies  extensively  at 
Hammersmith  until  1859  or  1860,  when  we  gave  them 
up,  or  rather  they  gave  us  up,  as  we  found  they  would 
not  grow  near  London.  They  were  called  Belgian 
Pansies  in  my  father’s  time.”  In  1851  Mr.  Salter 
offered  for  sale  three  varieties — viz.,  Cserulea  striata, 
Mars,  and  Novelty.  In  1852,  sixteen  new  varieties 
were  sent  out ;  in  1853,  twelve  ;  in  1854,  several.  In 
his  catalogue  of  that  year  Mr.  Salter  claimed  to  have 
first  brought  these  Pansies  into  notice  in  1850.  In 
1855-56  new  varieties  were  offered  by  both  French  and 
English  growers.  “In  our  catalogues  for  1857  and 
1858  a  long  list  is  given,  and  includes  Magpie, 
giving  as  synonyms  of  this  variety,  Mazeppa,  Paul 
Pry,  Wonderful,  and  La  Pie.” 

In  or  about  1858  a  new  chapter  in  the  development 
of  the  fancy  Pansy  opened.  My  brother  William  was 
then  in  business  at  Shipley,  Yorkshire  ;  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Henderson,  then  of  the  Wellington  Road 
Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that 
while  on  a  visit  to  France  he  had  met  with  some  new 
forms  of  blotched  Pansies,  but  as  he  could  not  grow 
them  in  London,  he  asked  my  brother  if  he  would 
undertake  to  grow  them  for  him  in  the  moister  and 
cooler  district  of  Yorkshire.  My  brother  undertook  to 
do  so,  and  among  the  varieties  sent  him  were  Prince 
Imperial,  Ali  Bey,  Parpaillot,  Miracle,  Agnes  Sorrel, 
Napoleon  III.,  and  Masaniello  ;  all  of  Continental 
origin.  In  1860  others  came,  such  as  Bflle  Esquer- 
moise,  Louise  Miellez,  Distinction,  &c.  I  was  at 
Shipley  at  the  time,  and  saw  and  admired  these 
interesting  strangers.  In  1861  came  Octavie  Demay 
and  Noemie  Demay,  and  with  these  the  French  pro¬ 
ductions  exhausted  themselves. 

My  brother,  quick  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  future 
in  store  for  these  Pansies,  invented  for  them  the  term 
of  fancy,  by  which  they  have  continued  to  be  known 
to  this  day,  and  he  set  to  work  to  raise  seedlings.  He 
commenced  with  Princess  Alice,  Donald  Beaton,  Etoile 
du  Nord,  Tiger  and  others,  and  followed  these  with 
many  others.  The  Scotch  florists  took  them  up  and 
raised  seedlings.  The  marked  improvement  in  these 
fancy  Pansies  made  in  this  country  quickly  attracted 
attention,  and  they  became  very  popular,  and  have 
maintained  it  to  our  time.  In  Mr.  Simlcins’  book  will 
be  found  some  coloured  illustrations  of  the  earlier 
seedlings  raised  by  my  brother,  aud  they  form  a  very 
interesting  study. 

The  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  thus  have 
had  placed  before  them  the  history  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  two  types  of  Pansy.  The  information 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  some 
of  the  most  charming  garden  flowers.  Pansy  shows,  at 
oue  time  somewhat  common  around  London,  have  now 
died  out;  who  knows  but  what  thoy  may  be  revived 
at  no  distant  date  ? — R.  I). 

'The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

This  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  pertinacity  of  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  not  only 
has  a  society  with  the  elements  of  permanency  in  it 
been  formed,  but  a  schedule  of  prizes  issued,  and 
subject  to  any  change  of  date  which  the  incidence  of 
the  season  may  make  necessary,  the  exhibition  will  take 
place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
on  Saturday,  August  8th.  With  the  exception  of  the 
classes  for  single  blooms,  there  are  not  many  others, 
but  numerous  good  prizes  are  given  in  each,  so  that 
there  is  a  goad  chance  of  a  prize  for  aspiring  exhibitors 
commencing  to  compete.  There  are  classes  for  twelve 
and  six  Carnations,  and  twelve  and  six  Picotees  ; 
and  for  twelve  and  six  yellow  ground  or  Fancy 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  from  which  white  ground 
flowers  and  seifs  are  excluded.  These  should  prove 
very  interesting  classes,  but  it  appears  to  be  intended 
that  the  ground  colour  in  the  fancy  flowers  must  be  of  some 
shade  of  yellow.  There  is  also  a  class  for  six  seifs, 
which  should  bring  out  the  best  flowers  in  the  section. 
In  the  fifteen  classes  for  single  blooms,  no  exhibitor 
can  stage  more  than  two  blooms  in  each  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  some  provision  will  be  made  by  which  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  and  report  can  distinguish 
whose  flowers  they  are  if  necessary.  This  is  generally 
a  weak  point  in  the  single  classes.  There  is  a  class  for 
six  Carnations  and  Picotees,  fancies  and  seifs  admissible, 
for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize,  and  there  are 
classes  for  twelve  and  six  bunches  of  border  Carnations, 
to  be  shown  as  cut  from  plants  grown  in  the  open, 


with  their  buds  and  foliage;  no  dressing  being  allowed 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  offers  special  prizes  lor  the  best 
bloom  of  either  of  his  white  seifs,  Emma  or  Annie 
Lakin,  and  special  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  six 
premier  flowers — -bizarre,  flake,  and  self  Carnations, 
and  heavy  edge,  light  edge,  and  yellow-ground  Picotees. 

The  promoters  frankly  state  that  many  of  the  fore¬ 
going  classes  are  simply  trial  ones,  but  on  the  show 
day  it  is  their  intention  to  take  counsel  with  the 
exhibitors  and  subscribers  as  to  the  expediency  of 
modifying  any  of  the  foregoing  classes.  If  this 
practice  were  followed  at  all  special  shows,  it  would 
frequently  lead  to  better  understandings  and  desirable 
results. 

The  judges  are  required  by  rule  6  to  adhere  to  the 
old  lines  in  judging,  and  they  are  instructed  not  to 
award  a  first,  second,  or  third  prize  to  any  exhibit 
having  flowers  with  split  pods,  nor  to  any  Carnations 
in  the  classes  for  twelve  Carnations  and  sLx  Carnations 
with  self  petals,  or  petals  with  less  than  three  colours 
to  the  bizarres.  We  can  truly  say  that  in  our  shows  in 
the  south  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  looseness  of 
practice  in  regard  to  disqualifications  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  book  on  the  Carnation — which 
seems  in  its  copiousness  of  detail  to  deal  with  every 
subject  of  value  and  interest  to  the  cultivator — gives  a 
list  of  the  disqualifications  in  the  case  of  bizarre  aud 
flaked  Carnations,  and  they  are : — 1st,  the  presence 
of  any  petal  without  any  white  ;  2nd,  the  presence  of 
any  petal  without  any  colour ;  3rd,  in  the  case  M 
bizarred  flowers,  the  presence  of  any  petal  in  which 
there  shall  not  be  two  colours  in  addition  to  white  ; 
4tb,  the  splitting  of  the  calyx  or  pod  so  low  as  to 
touch  the  sub-calyx. 

Under  the  head  of  quality,  Mr.  Dodwell  sets  forth 
the  existence  of  a  rich  texture,  lustrous  colours,  pure 
white  grounds,  and  smoothness  both  of  the  surface  aud 
edge  of  the  petals. 

Well  done,  Birmingham  !  It  has  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
exhibition  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  there  will 
be  no  Carnation  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  July 
next. 

New  Chinese  Primulas. 

Kentish  Fire. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of 
large  size,  nearly  fiat,  of  a  fiery  or  intense  red,  with  a 
yellow  angular  eye,  slightly  tinted  with  crimson.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  type  as  to  shape,  aud  more 
or  less  tinted  with  red,  particularly  the  petioles. 
Kentish  Purple. — The  whole  bearing  and  comport 
of  this  variety  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  a  different  hue.  Around  the  angled  eye  is  a  broad 
belt  of  purple,  and  as  this  nears  the  margins  it 
intensifies  to  a  brilliant  deep  red  or  carmine.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-cordate,  lobed,  and  tinted  with  ted, 
especially  the  petioles.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
last  Tuesday,  when  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
- - 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  “  Father  Christmas  ”  for 
his  kind  criticism  of  my  few  remarks  on  the  above 
subject.  I  feel  sure  that  “  Father  Christmas  ”  is  one 
who  has  the  interest  of  young  gardeners  thoroughly  at 
heart,  and  I  therefore  trust  that  many  of  my  young 
brothers  in  trade  have  read  his  words  of  advice  with  as 
much  interest  as  I. 

“Father  Christmas”  does  well  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  an  “innocent  game  at  cards,”  for  I  am 
afraid  more  money  changes  hands  in  this  way  of  an 
evening,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  The 
Gardening  World  for  a  year.  Many  considerate 
employers  are  kind  enough  to .  have  their  bothies 
supplied  with  the  leading  gardening  papers  every  week. 
Could  this  practice  become  more  general,  the  young 
men  would  be  led,  by  the  weekly  perusal  of  such 
literature,  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work,  and 
idle  amusements  would  be  less  sought  after. 

I  always  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Saturday, 
when  the  gardening  papers  regularly  appear,  and 
should  be  intensely  disappointed  if  by  any  chance  they 
did  not  arrive. — Ardnahn. 

- - - 

ASPEN  HOUSE,  STREATHAM 

HILL. 

Orchids  constitute  the  most  attractive  feature  at 
present  in  the  garden  of  W.  Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  Aspen 
House,  Streatham  Hill.  Later  on,  however,  the  variety 
and  number  of  plants  in  bloom  will  be  much  greater. 
The  collection  of  Orchids  was  only  started  about  five 
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years  ago,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Woodley,  the  gardener,  having 
been  in  charge  of  the  garden  for  over  fifty  years,  was 
naturally  enough  not  versed  in  Orchid  culture.  The 
collection,  however,  continues  to  reflect  credit  upon  his 
success.  About  five  years  ago,  two  houses  (one  of  which 
is  divided  into  two  compartments)  were  expressly  built 
on  modem  principles  to  accommodate  the  Orchids.  The 
benches  are  supported  on  iron  framework,  and  consist 
of  galvanised  iron,  covered  with  cement,  so  as  to  form 
shallow  trays  for  the  retention  of  water  to  maintain  a 
continuously  moist  and  cool  atmosphere.  The  pots 
containing  the  plants  are,  of  course,  supported  by 
others,  so  as  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  water.  Tanks 
are  also  formed  underneath  for  the  reception  of  rain 
water. 

The  cool  Odontoglossum  house  contains  but  few 
plants  in  flower  at  present,  because  they  are  drafted 
away  into  other  houses  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
bloom.  The  most  advanced  are  Odontoglossum  Eossii 
majus  and  O.  maculatum.  One  house  is  notable  for 
the  continuous  display  of  Cypripedium*,  some  of  which 


greatly  when  at  its  best.  Suspended  from  the  roof 
were  some  pieces  of  Dendrobium  crassinode  and  D. 
Findlayanum,  the  latter  being  a  recent  addition  now 
showing  bloom.  In  the  cool  division  were  some  very 
pretty  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Eossii  majus,  tinted 
with  rose  and  blotched  with  purplish  brown  on  the 
sepals  and  base  of  the  petals.  Standing  amongst  them 
was  a  richly  blotched  piece  of  0.  Insleayi,  the  red  and 
brown  of  which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
shiniDg  yellow  ground  colour.  Although  now  late  in 
the  season,  Masdevallia  tovarensis  was  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition  when  we  saw  it,  bearing  about  three  dozen 
blooms  on  a  comparatively  small  plant.  A  less  common 
and  more  interesting,  although  less  showy  subject  was 
Stelis  micrantha,  having  small  straw-yellow  flowers. 
The  pan  in  which  it  was  grown  was  very  small,  but  it 
was,  notwithstanding,  laden  with  flower  scapes,  and 
the  blooms  on  the  point  of  expansion.  The  larger  and 
more  showy  flowers  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  command 
more  universal  attention  ;  the  plants  are  grown  in 
small  pots  and  Orchid  pans. 


THE  HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with  a 
photograph  of  a  very  handsome  Horse-Chestnut  tree, 
similar  in  general  outline  and  appearance  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Given  an 
open  space  or  isolated  position  in  deep,  sandy,  but  well 
watered  soil,  and  the  Horse  Chestnut  (rEsculus  Iiippo- 
castanum)  will  inevitably  develop  its  natural  habit, 
characterised  by  a  broad  spreading  head,  rather  flattened 
on  the  top,  with  long  drooping  branches,  the  lowermost 
of  which  are  often  of  great  thickness.  The  rich  alluvial 
soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  exactly  meets  its 
requirements,  and  we  have  many  fine  samples  on 
different  estates.  On  the  other  hand  the  tree  seems  as 
much  at  home  in  many  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  where,  associated  with  the  Sycamore  (Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus),  it  often  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  avenues,  whether  covered  with  blossoms  or  laden 
with  its  prickly  and  imposing  fruit.  The  latter 
it  ripens  freely  even  in  the  north,  and  fresh  plan¬ 
tations  are  made  from  the  seedlings  as  easily  as  from 
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The  Horse  Chestnut  (iEscuLus  Hippocastanum). 


are  always  in  flower.  Some  forms  of  C.  Boxallii  are 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  cf  bloom  and  are  characterised 
by  the  rich  dark,  more  or  less  confluent  blotches 
on  the  upper  sepals  as  well  as  its  white  margin.  The 
whole  flower  has  the  lustrous  or  shining  appearance 
which  characterises  C.  villosum.  The  upper  sepal  of 
C.  nitens  is  also  richly  spotted,  but  the  blotches  do  not 
lun  into  confluent  masses.  C.  callosum  is  notable  for 
the  large  size  of  its  upper  sepal.  With  it  are  also  C. 
ITookeros,  0.  Crossianum,  and  C.  longifolium.  The 
great  number  of  flowers  produced  by  the  latter  keep  up 
a  succession  for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  number  of 
Cypripediums  are  also  kept  in  the  next  compartment, 
which  is  cooler,  and  amongst  those  we  noted  were  C. 
insigne  and  C.  i.  montanum,  the  plants  of  the  latter 
being  newly  imported.  The  beautifully  spotted  C. 
Sallieri  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  pollen 
parent,  in  the  spotting  of  the  upper  sepal  and  much  of 
the  colouring  of  the  other  segments. 

In  the  warmer  compartment  a  number  of  Cattleyas 
are  grown,  and  those  in  flower  at  present  are  C. 
Percivaliana  and  C.  Triante.  The  former  by  its  pre. 
cocity  generally  suffers  from  the  London  fog.  The 
same  statement  applies  to  Lcelia  anceps,  which  suffered 


The  vineiy  has  been  laid  under  impost  to  receive 
the  overflow  of  plants  from  the  Orchid  houses  proper  ; 
and  not  only  are  the  plants  rather  crowded  in  the 
latter  but  also  in  the  vinery.  As  more  plants  continue 
to  be  added  to  the  collection  so  must  room  be  found  for 
them.  On  the  central  stage  are  seme  very  large  pieces 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and  also  of  the  Chatsworth 
variety.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  the  yellow  or 
straw-coloured  hue  of  the  buds,  and  the  greater 
substance  of  the  flowers.  A  piece  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  with  four  scapes  carried  in  the  aggregate 
sixty-six  flowers  nearly  ready  to  expand.  In  the  same 
house  was  a  piece  of  the  pale-hued  Cattleya  Trianse 
delicata. 

An  Orange  tree  about  18  ins.  high  or  thereby  carried 
eleven  fruits  of  a  rich  dark  orange  hue.  On  the  lawn 
not  far  from  the  Orchid  houses  are  to  be  seen  two  fine 
specimens  of  the  Black  Mulberry.  Both  are  in  fine 
shape  with  large  heads,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
about  half  of  one  of  them  was  blown  down  some  years 
ago.  The  trunks  from  the  ground  to  where  the  larger 
basal  limbs  are  given  off,  measure  from  18  ins.  to  21  ins. 
in  diameter.  Neither  of  the  trees  can  be  very  young, 
for  it  is  rarely  we  see  such  fine  specimens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 


the  native  Scotch  Tine.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Sweet  Chestnut  (Castanea  sativa),  hailing  from 
Asia  Minor,  as  it  ripens  fruit  in  the  south  of  England 
only  in  favourable  seasons.  The  Horse-Chestnut  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Turks,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  some  other 
trees,  the  Tulip,  and  several  other  ornamental  subjects. 
From  Constantinople  it  came  overland  by  way  of 
Vienna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  Italy  and  France,  finally  reaching  this  country  in 
1629.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  when  in  bloom  is  admired 
by  everybody,  and  the  tree  itself  has  been  compared 
to  a  huge  candelabra,  set  all  over  with  lighted  wax 
tapers.  Our  trees  are  noted  for  the  amount  of  red 
blotches  and  tints  in  the  flowers,  whereas  the  con¬ 
tinental  trees,  especially  in  Germany,  have  only  white 
flowers.  With  the  botanist  the  tree  is  notable  for  its 
large  buds,  with  highly  developed  leaves,  even  before 
expansion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  those  leaves 
unfold  and  the  growth  is  completed.  As  a  town  tree 
proper,  it  is  unsuitable  on  account  of  its  spreading 
habit,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  moisture.  As  proof 
of  this  we  have  seen  trees  flowering  for  the  second  time 
in  the  first  week  of  September,  in  some  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  where  they  had  been  allowed  to  get  dry  during 
the  summer. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  CARDEN. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Those  who  cut  back  their 
old  plants  in  autumn  with  the  intention  of  growing 
them  on  again  should  see  that  a  bushy  foundation  is 
made  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  while  young 
growth  is  being  made.  The  plant  is  inclined  to  make 
a  few  vigorous  shoots,  and  to  concentrate  its  energies 
in  them,  so  that  by  the  time  it  commences  to  flower  in 
autumn,  it  generally  presents  a  rather  straggling 
appearance.  During  the  spring  months,  therefore, 
pinch  the  leading  shoots  until  a  sufficient  number  are 
produced  to  make  a  bushy  plant. 

Torenias. — Seeds  of  T.  Bailloni  and  T.  Fournieri 
should  be  sown  at  once  to  flower  during  the 
summer  months.  Prick  them  off  into  small  pots  as 
soon  as  fit  to  handle,  and  shift  on  as  required,  in  order 
to  keep  them  growing.  They  may  be  flowered  in 
48  size  pots. 

Gloxinias. — The  main  batch  of  Gloxinias  should 
now  be  potted.  If  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
propagating  house,  and  the  young  crowns  are  peeping 
through  the  soil,  they  are  then  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  re-potting.  Give  a  good  wateriug  some  hours 
prior  to  turning  out  the  tubers,  and  the  soil  will  readily 
part  from  the  roots  without  breaking  them.  Some 
growers  turn  them  out  at  once,  and  re-pot  without 
starting  in  heat.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  advisable 
to  soak  any  tubers  that  may  be  shrunken,  in  tepid 
water,  and  then  withhold  water  till  the  crowns  appear 
above  the  soil. 

Lapagerias. — As  the  fleshy  young  shoots  come 
pushing  through  the  soil,  guard  them  against  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to  them.  An 
earthenware  tile,  such  as  is  used  for  drainage  purposes, 
placed  over  the  crown  will  render  them  safe  till  they 
get  too  tough  for  the  marauders.  The  same  service 
may  be  performed  by  square  pieces  of  glass  set  up 
round  the  shoots. 

Gladioli. — Good-sized  corms  potted  up  now  may  be 
flowered  in  32-size  pots,  placing  one  corm  in  each,  of 
any  of  the  more  common  and  free-growing  varieties  in 
cultivation.  They  will  come  in  useful  and  supply  variety 
in  the  conservatory  when  their  presence  will  be  welcomed. 
The  choice  varieties  of  G.  Col villei,  including  G.  C.  alba, 
may  also  be  potted.  They  are  most  attractive  subjects 
for  pot  culture,  and  may  be  used  for  cut-flower  purposes 
if  so  desired. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  — Examine  the  general 
stock  of  bulbs  covered  up  with  ashes,  and  see  that  the 
leaves  are  not  getting  drawn  and  blanched.  At  henever 
the  crowns  are  well  advanced,  have  them  uncovered  and 
well  exposed  to  light  in  frames.  Introduce  from  time 
to  time  as  required,  such  things  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chionodoxa,  and  others. 

The  Conservatory. — There  is  now  no  lack  of 
material  with  which  to  give  the  conservatory  a  gay 
appearance  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  subdue  the 
glare  of  brilliant  flowers  by  the  tasteful  introduction 
of  foliaged  subjects,  as  vrell  as  those  which  are  well 
toned  down  by  their  own  foliage.  Avoid  the  “dot  and 
pudding  ”  system  of  arrangement  that  used  to  prevail, 
and  study  to  have  tasteful  groups  here  and  there  of 
plants  of  the  same  kind  in  different  colours  where 
obtainable,  lightening  up  heavy  kinds,  and  toning 
down  the  brilliant  hues  by  the  introduction  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  graceful  subjects. 

Vineries. — The  temperature  of  the  earliest  house 
may  now  be  raised  to  65°  at  night  in  mild  weather, 
raising  it  to  70°  early  iu  the  day.  Close  early  in  the 
afternoon,  taking  advantage  of  any  sunlight  that  may 
occur.  That  commodity  has  been  very  scarce  for  some 
time  past.  See  whether  the  borders  iu  succession 
houses  require  watering,  and  give  sufficient  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  soil.  Houses  started  about  the 
beginning  of  January  should  now  be  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  if  the  rods  are  breaking  freely. 

Peaclies. — AVhen  the  trees  are  in  flower,  ventilate 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  house. 
Go  over  the  trees  once  or  twice  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  tapping  them  with  a  cane  so  as  to  distribute 
the  pollen.  Some  varieties  are  more  shy  in  setting  than 
others,  and  therefore  require  a  little  assistance. 

Melons. — The  more  genial  weather  now  offers  the 
cultivator  a  better  opportunity  of  inducing  a  sturdy 
growth  in  his  plants.  With  plenty  of  artificial  heat  at 
command,  and  mild  weather  with  occasional  sunshine, 
he  can  ventilate  so  as  to  prevent  the  shoots  from 


getting  drawn  and  spindly.  He  can  also  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  sunshine,  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up  pretty  high  without 
danger,  provided  the  paths  and  other  parts  of  the  house 
are  well  damped  down. 

Cucumbers. — Remove  the  fruits  as  soon  as  fit  for 
use.  so  as  to  avoid  any  strain  upon  the  plants.  The 
night  temperature  should  be ,  kept  at  65°  or  70°, 
according  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  mild,  allowing  a  rise 
of  10°  to  15°  by  day  with  sunshine  or  even  more  at 
closing  up  time.  Keep  the  plants  clean  by  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe  on  bright  days. 

- 

PRIMULAS  AND  CYCLAMEN 

AT  READING. 

Returning  from  a  flying  visit  to  the  West  of  England 
“on  filial  duty  bent,”  I  halted  at  Reading,  just  after 
the  thaw  had  set  in,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Primulas  and  Cyclamen.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  day  for  tramping  about  a  nursery,  but  I 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  beautiful  pictures  that  greeted 
me  in  the  numerous  houses,  as  recently  noted  by  your 
correspondent,  “  Rusticus.”  It  is  not  often  that  the 
cribbed  and  cabined  Cockney  gets  an  opportunity  of 
revelling  amidst  thousands  of  fresh  bright  flowers,  all 
bathed  in  pure  sunlight.  His  lot  is  rather  to  grope  his 
way  through  the  dingy  dells  of  the  Drill  Hall  or  the 
grimy  glades  ef  the  Aquarium  in  search  of  floral  beauty, 
and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  cannot  always  be  sure 
which  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  claims  it  for  its 
own.  So  I  revelled,  but  reverently,  at  Reading. 

Glancing  along  the  stages  from  house  to  house  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Chinese  Primula,  as 
it  is  called,  is  slow  to  move  and  loth  to  sport.  What 
little  progress  has  been  made,  comparatively,  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  development  of  the  flower  ! 
Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well.  Looking  at  the  broad,  well- 
formed  flower  of  Sutton’s  Giant  White,  the  glowing 
colour  of  Ruby  King,  and  the  deep  porcelain  shade  of 
Reading  Blue,  one  was  tempted  to  think  that  quite 
enough  had  been  effected  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Of  course  very  much  has  been  done  by  selecting  the 
best  strains  of  seed, — growth,  habit  and  general  decora- 
rative  effect  having  been  equally  studied  with  mere 
size  and  colour  ;  but  had  the  Primula  shared  the  fate 
of  some  other  flowers  we  should  by  this  time  have  had 
trusses  the  shape  of  tiaras,  and  flowers  all  striped  and 
ringstraked  and  fringed  like  a  lady’s  brow.  I  noted 
several  examples  at  Reading  with  broad  flat  flowers, 
perfectly  circular  in  form,  neat  and  clearly  defined  eyes, 
and  prim  compact  habit  of  growth  and  flowering,  which 
possessed  almost  every  attribute  of  a  “florist’s  flower.” 
Not  that  I  anticipate  or  even  desire  such  an  honour  for 
Primula  sinensis,  but  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  have 
a  decorative  plant  for  window  or  dinner  table  that 
presents  the  characteristics  of  perfection. 

I  had  begun  to  fear  that  these  Primulas  were  de¬ 
clining  in  public  favour,  but  the  Messrs.  Sutton  say 
they  are  not.  There  may  be  a  less  quantity  grown  for  . 
sale,  because  amateurs  have  discovered  that  they  can 
absolutely  rely  upon  a  good  strain  of  seed  and  that  the 
method  of  culture  is  so  easy.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
metropolis  has  so  increased  its  borders  that  things  get 
more  widely  distributed,  or  from  any  other  cause  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  certainly  miss  the  quantities  of 
Primulas  I  used  to  see  in  seed  shops,  suburban  florists’ 
establishments,  and  on  costermonger’s  barrows  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  about 
the  varieties  I  saw  and  admired  at  Reading.  One  great 
advantage  is  that  there  are  not  too  many  of  them,  and 
thus  the  strain  is  kept  pure,  and  you  can  always  rely 
upon  getting  what  you  want.  I  have  already  mentioned 
three,  which  would  amply  suffice  for  my  own  tastes, 
but  others  might  like  to  add  the  Giant  Crimson,  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Giant  White  ;  or  the  Reading 
Scarlet  that  shows  up  so  well  at  night  ;  or  the  delicate 
free- flowering  Reading  Pink  and  the  especially  useful 
Pearl.  Then  there  are  the  Fern-leaved  varieties,  and 
as  a  life-long  Fern  fancier  I  take  especial  interest  in 
this  class.  Snowdrift,  Gipsy  Queen,  Purity  and  Rosy 
Queen  are  good  examples  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
in  some  cases  the  foliage  rather  resembles  Parsley  or 
Kale  than  a  flat  Fern  frond.  But  it  is  all  the  more 
ornamental.  So  far  I  have  only  referred  to  single 
varieties,  and  but  little  need  be  said  about  the  doubles. 
Every  one  knows  the  old  Double  White,  and  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  present  a  much  improved  form  which  comes 
true  from  seed,  and  thereby  saves  the  trouble  of  pro¬ 
pagating  by  cuttings. 

They  have  several  shades  of  red,  and  I  was  especially 
taken  with  their  improved  Double  Carmine ;  the  Double 


Blue  is  good,  though  not  so  bright  in  colour  as  the 
single.  Shall  we  ever  have  a  solid  double  Primula 
equal,  say,  to  a  decent  Balsam  or  even  a  Begonia  ]  I 
cannot  leave  the  Primulas  without  a  word  as  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  plants.  If  each  one  had  been 
specially  dressed  to  go  on  parade,  they  could  not  have 
looked  more  compact  and  shapely  ;  the  trusses  rising 
just  enough  above  the  foliage  to  show  the  flowers  but 
not  the  stalks,  and  the  leaves  folding  neatly  over  the 
pot-rims,  but  not  spreading  far  and  wide  in  straggling 
array.  And  so  it  was  all  through. 

In  the  Cyclamen  houses  there  was  much  more  variety 
both  of  form  and  colour,  and  I  noted  many  indications 
of  probable  novelties  in  shades  and  tints,  especially  a 
very  pretty  salmon-tinted  seedling.  The  Giant  strain 
is  very  impressive  when  you  get  a  lot  of  it  in  front  of 
you,  as  at  Reading,  and  in  my  opinion  the  White  is 
the  most  effective  variety.  White  Butterfly,  too,  is 
grand  ;  it  is  very  pure  in  colour  and  shapely  in  form, 
while  the  richly-marbled  close-set  foliage  forms  a  grand 
setting — like  a  moss-bank  with  butterflies  hovering 
above.  A  plant  of  either  of  these  whites,  surrounded 
with  five  or  six  plants  of  the  glowing  Vulcan,  the 
richest  crimson  I  know  of,  with  an  outer  circle  of  Fern, 
would  make  a  picture.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have 
evidently  bestowed  much  pains  upon  the  creation  of  a 
distinct  strain  of  Cyclamen  based  upon  C.  persicum, 
and  lacking  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  will 
yet  make  bold  to  judge,  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  I  saw 
in  flower,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  notable 
advance. 

Running  hastily  through  the  seed  warehouses,  I 
found  all  preparations  ready  for  the  expected  rush 
when  King  Frost  should  relax  his  grip.  Everything 
had  been  at  a  standstill,  especially  in  the  Potato  depart¬ 
ment.  I  was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  took  every  care  to  secure  the  genuine  character 
of  their  seeds,  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  see  a  room 
full  of  women  engaged  in  picking  over  grass  seed  by 
hand,  and  another  lot  performing  the  same  good  offices 
to  a  ton  or  so  of  Beet  seed. — E.  Ranger  Johnson. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  AT 

FARNHAM  ROYAL. 

True  it  is  that  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but 
Nature  in  her  annual  rotatings  rolls  on  for  ever.  But 
a  few  months  since,  and  we  had  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  that  well-known  and  eminent  florist,  Mr,  J.  James, 
of  Farnham  Royal.  To-day  we  refer  to  the  beautiful 
flowers  which,  ignoring  human  mutability,  live  and 
bloom  iu  wondrous  beauty  in  the  houses  at  AVoodside, 
although  the  eyes  that  once  looked  upon  them  with 
such  pride  and  love  are  for  ever  closed  in  death.  But  the 
father  has  left  behind  a  worthy  successor  in  his  son,  Mr. 
AV.  James,  and  those  who  pay  a  visit  to  Farnham 
Royal  now  to  see  the  beautiful  Cyclamens,  or  the  won- 
drously  varied  and  not  less  beautiful  Chinese  Primulas, 
will  at  least  realise  that  the  mantle  of  the  elder  has 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  younger  worthily,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  strains  of  flowers  which  AVoodside 
has  produced  so  admirably  of  late  will  in  no  respect 
suffer. 

At  present  there  are  many  hundreds  of  the  plants 
just  named  to  be  seen  iu  rich  luxuriant  bloom.  In  a 
couple  of  months,  or  less,  there  will  be  seen  also 
perhaps  the  finest  and  best  show  of  Cinerarias  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  3,000  plants,  all  well 
established  in  large  pots,  even  in  habit  and  perfect  in 
health,  will  be  blooming  profusely,  and  presenting  such 
quality  as,  certainly  in  this  particular  flower,  never  has 
been  excelled  away  from  AVoodside.  If  we  exaggerate, 
at  least  it  is  open  to  any  of  our  readers  at  the  proper 
time  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  we  have  written 
with  undue  warmth  ;  even  further,  Air.  James  will  have 
about  the  middle  of  May  a  superb  show  of  several 
hundreds  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  also  in  bloom,  and 
we  have  never  yet  seen  the  AAroodside  strain  of  Inter¬ 
national  fame  excelled.  Something  is  due  perhaps  to 
culture,  but  that  the  strain  is  a  grand  compact  one  is 
undeniable. 

Earliest  amongst  florists’  flowers  are  Cyclamens. 
It  was  once  a  tradition  that  only  in  or  about  the 
metropolitan  district  could  these  be  grown,  but  we  have 
never  seen  these  winter  flowers  in  finer  form  than  at 
AAroodside  now,  the  fine  pure  whites  especially,  being 
not  merely  unexcelled  in  floriferousness,  but  also  in  size 
and  massiveness  of  bloom  aud  habit  of  growth.  A  big 
batch  of  these  whites  in  one  of  the  houses  is  indeed  a 
sight  for  the  gods,  and  may  well  be  likened  to  a  mass 
of  virgin  snow.  Gardeners  would  be  in  ecstacies  could 
they  everywhere  have  at  command  but  a  few  dozen  of 
such  plants  and  heads  of  bloom  as  are  to  be  seen  at 
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Woodside.  The  reds  are  wonderfully  fine  ;  in  fact, 
both  in  size  and  colour  a  long  way  beyond  tho  small 
reds  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  in  previous 
years  elsewhere.  We  have  really  now  a  rich  deep  red 
agaultean  strain,  and  some  500  plants  of  these,  nearly 
filling  one  large  house,  male  the  finest  show  of  the 
colour  in  diverse  shades  in  the  Cyclamen  we  have  yet 
seen.  No  colours  are  so  much  in  request  as  whites  and 
reds,  and  for  that  reason  these  have  the  preference  for 
seed  production.  The  varied-hued  form  of  the  Giant 
German  type  aro  also  well  done,  the  strain  being  of  the 
very  finest.  Nothing  in  florists’  flowers,  perhaps,  shows 
more  marked  advance  than  do  the  newer  forms  of  the 
Cyclamen. 

In  Chinese  Primulas  the  Woodside  collection  is  very 
rich,  as  the  plants  may  be  counted  in  batches  of  colour, 
hundreds  in  number.  There  are  about  a  score  of  diverse 
forms  and  colours,  but  the  pick  may  be  found  in 
perhaps  a  dozen  ;  yet  all  are  good,  and  as  tastes  differ, 
all  find  admirers.  Whites,  both  in  the  plain  leaf  and 
Fern  leaf,  light  and  dark,  are  superb.  White  Perfection; 
Ivory  White ;  Snowflake,  pure  white  ; 

Purity,  paper-white  on  dark  foliage  ;  and 
Pearl,  an  improved  Market  White,  are 
all  very  fine  and  effective.  Those  on  the 
Fern  leaf,  notably  White  Perfection  and 
Purity,  are  indeed  superb  strains,  and 
apparently  for  heads  of  bloom,  size  and 
quality  of  flowers,  and  habit,  are 
unbeatable. 

A  wonderfully  fine-flowered  form  of  the 
white  margined  lilac  hue  is  Mary  James, 
and  the  Blue  Primula  at  Woodside,  not 
otherwise  designated,  is  really  a  clear 
lavender-blue  here,  and  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely.  It  is  a  charming  variety  out  in 
the  clear  country  light.  Peach-blossom  is 
a  charming  variety,  having  flowers  of  a 
rosy  peach  colour,  very  fine  and  stout. 
Improvement  is  a  pale  purple  in  the  centre, 
also  excellent.  The  dark  red  forms  are 
best  seen  in  Syon  Red,  one  of  intense 
magenta-crimson,  and  of  the  finest  form  of 
flower  ;  and  Brilliant,  rich  deep  vermilion- 
crimson,  the  very  deepest- coloured  of  its 
type,  and  having  the  best  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  older- 
red  strains  serve  to  show  how  remarkably 
•  the  newer  selections  have  distanced  them. 

If  we  turn  to  those  most  useful  varieties 
the  semi- doubles,  there  seems  to  be  even 
more  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  advance  made. 

The  White  Double  is  a  perfect  market 
plant  as  also  a  greenhouse  decorative 
plant,  and  the  flowers  are  valuable  indeed, 
gathered  solely  for  hutton-hole  or  bouquet 
purposes.  What  remarkably  dense  heads 
of  bloom  some  of  the  plants  of  this  strain 
have,  and  how  welcome  they  would  be 
to  gardeners  everywhere !  Perhaps  Mr. 

James  knows  better  than  some  others  how 
to  grow  them,  but  the  secret,  if  any,  seems 
to  be  chiefly  in  span  houses  which  give 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  Double 
Scarlet  is  also  another  superb  variety, 
truly  glorious  in  colour.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  flowers  of  the  most  intense 
blood-crimson,  and  should,  selected,  make 
a  new  type  or  colour  ;  this  is  also  a  grand  variety  to 
grow  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

A  big  batch  of  seedlings  from  crosses  of  the  giant 
type,  promises  some  beautiful  varieties,  not  so  much 
in  new  colours,  although  some  in  pink,  rose  and 
magenta  are  very  beautiful,  as  in  the  massiveness  of 
habit  seen  in  both  foliage  and  flowers.  Whether  these 
very  large-flowered  forms  are  on  the  whole  so  deeora- 
tively  effective  as  are  the  older  types  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  but  still  we  seem  to  have  got  flowers  large 
enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting.  Still,  florists  laugh 
at  such  big  flowers,  and  tell  us  that  what  the  Chinese 
Primrose  may  yet  develop  no  one  can  tell. 

- - 

THE  LATE  WILLIAM  COURT. 

To  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Court-there  has 
just  been  erected,  by  his  American  friends,  a  very 
handsome  red  granite  monument,  in  Brompton  Ceme¬ 
tery.  William  Court  was  for  many  years  propagator 
in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  k  Sons, 
and  was  very  widely  known  and  respected  in  this 
country  for  his  sterling  worth  as  a  man,  and  his  rare 
ability  as  a  plant  propagator.  He  also  several  times 
travelled  through  the  United  States  for  his  firm,  and 


in  that  country  seems  to  have  made  as  many  warm 
personal  friends  as  at  home.  His  early  death  in  the 
prime  of  life  in  September,  1888,  is  still  deeply 
regretted,  and  by  none  more  than  by  his  American 
friends,  who  some  months  ago  entrusted  Mr.  Alfred 
Outram  with  the  design,  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out, - 
of  the  monument  that  has  just  been  completed,  and  of 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
- - 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  gave  a  fancy  dress  ball  at 
the  Council  House  on  the  4  th  inst.,  and  the  floral  decor¬ 
ations,  which  were  on  an  extensive  scale,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar  Onslow  Crescent, 
London,  who  sent  eighteen  railway  truck-loads  of  plants 
and  materials,  which  were  supplemented  by  supplies 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Council  House 
is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  and  the  decorations 


plants, 


Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Court, 
in  Brompton  Cemetery. 


as  designed  by  Mr.  Wills  necessitated  a  large 
supply  of  tall  specimen  Palms  and  other  plants ; 
and  a  large  number  of  handsome  graceful  Bamboos, 
from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and  other  cut  foliage 
of  various  Palms,  &c. ,  had  been  procured  specially 
from  Cannes.  There  were  so  many  places  to  be 
decorated  that  a  very  large  number  of  plants  were 
required.  The  superb  staircase  and  seven  large 
windows,  two  long  corridors — in  one  of  which  the  tall 
Bamboos  were  most  effectively  used— and  another  were 
fitted  up  as  a  spring  flower  garden,  in  which  thousands 
of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  were  used,  with  ornamental 
and  other  plants.  The  spacious  reception  rooms  and 
the  various  others  were  tastefully  decorated,  large 
quantities  of  Orchids  being  used,  and  over  1,000  dozen 
bunches  of  double  scarlet  Pelargonium  blooms  in  the 
various  devices.  The  firm  had  also  provided  zinc  pans 
and  devices  painted  green,  for  the  many  dozen  places 
where  groups  of  plants  were  used,  and  when  filled  in 
also  with  a  carpet  of  Lycopods  and  Ferns,  the  effect  was 
most  pleasing. 

The  work  was  carried  out  with  no  sparing  hand. 
From  entrance  through  corridors  to  ball-room  and  ante¬ 
rooms  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  countless 
exotics  stood  in  rows  or  groups  along  the  wall,  balanced 


themselves  on  pedestals  or  pillars,  peeped  out  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  alcoves,  or  timidly  shrank  back  into 
the  little  niches  or  crevices  where  they  nestled  almost 
undetected  by  the  casual  glance.  Above  from  masonry 
or  gaselier  drooped  long  sombre  festoons  of  wreathc-d 
Ivy  and  evergreen,  with  here  and  there  superb  flower- 
bells  of  gigantic  dimensions,  composed  of  fine  double 
Pelagoniums,  whose  scarlet  tints  appeared  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  side  of  an  occasional  pearly  white  Arum. 
The  prosaic  had  for  the  nonce  completely  vanished 
and  given  place  to  a  carnival  of  flowers  and  Ferns. 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  and  certainly-  not  safe,  in 
view  of  the  difference  of  taste,  to  assign  special  promin¬ 
ence  of  floral  brilliancy  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
building,  yet  few  would  care  to  dispute  the  concession 
of  unusual  “effect”  to  the  decoration  of  the  entrance 
hall  and  the  grand  staircase.  On  either  side  the 
entrance  stood  a  massive  group  of  green,  with  tall 
Palms  rising  perpendicularly  from’the  centres ;  and  at 
the  bases  in  a  ground  of  Ferns  and  sombre-hued 
number  of  gleaming  Arums,  Narcissi,  and 
really  fine  Hyacinths.  On  the  curved 
space  each  side  of  the  stairs  were  wide- 
extending  Palms,  while  similar  plants 
helped  at  the  top  to  block  out  the 
corridors  light  and  left,  and  thus  enhance 
the  elegance  of  the  decorations  on  the  wide 
ascent.  A  brilliant  bell  of  double  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  hung  aloft  from  the  gaselier; 
Azaleas  in  flower  were  perched  on  each  of 
the  eight  pedestals,  whose  bases  were 
prettily  decked  with  Ferns,  trailing  plants 
and  Lycopodium.  The  appearance  of  the 
seven  window-ledges  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  might  be  expected  in  the  alcoves  of 
the  ball-room.  The  grouping  of  green, 
slightly  relieved  with  flowers,  was  very 
effective — a  characteristic  which  might 
with  equal  justice  be  used  in  reference  to 
similar  masses  of  foliage  in  the  two  corners 
of  the  first  landing.  The  moment  the 
visitor  placed  foot  on  the  main  corridor  he 
realised  the  charming  effect  which  may 
often  be  secured  by  a  judicious  utilisation 
of  comparatively  little  material,  but  that 
good.  Graceful  Palms,  with  a  few  smaller 
plants,  partially  enshrouded  the  statues  of 
the  Queen  and  of  Albert  the  Good,  which 
face  the  staircase,  while  on  either  side  of 
the  corridor,  right  and  left  at  intervals, 
these  slender  Bamboo  Palms,  so  well 
known  to  residents  in  the  South  of 
France,  lazily  drooped  their  foliage,  which 
rustled  about  the  dress  of  the  constant 
passers-by. 

The  ball-room,  of  course,  lent  itself  to 
the  most  lavish  decoration.  The  left-hand 
division  served  primarily  as  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  over  the  dais  in  the  corner 
waved  a  large  spreading  Palm,  with  two 
other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  but  different 
species,  one  on  either  side.  The  chimney- 
pieces  and  alcoves  were  a  triumph  of 
skilful  ornamentation  ;  in  the  fireplaces 
were  grouped  a  number  of  choice  foliage 
and  flowering  plants — Lilies  of  the  Yalley, 
Orchids,  Ericas,  Acacias  and  Marguerites— 
while  on  the  mantels  was  more  decorous 
green  and  chaster  bloom,  with  here,  as  every  w-here,  tower¬ 
ing  Palms.  Ineschalcovethroughout  theball  roomstood 
a  tall  Palm  banked  with  exquisitely  green  Ferns  and 
Mosses,  with  scattered  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Yalley 
and  other  flowers,  all  of  the  chastest  kind.  About  the 
room  in  different  places  stood  feathery  Palms,  Bamboos 
and  Pampas  Grass,  the  gallery  was  Ivy  draped,  over 
the  archway  hung  floral  bells,  the  window  recesses 
were  filled  with  flowers,  and  from  the  gaseliers  were 
elegant  pendent  festoons  of  Ivy  and  various  dark-hued 
sprays.  The  same  thoroughness  which  was  displayed 
in  the  ball-room  and  the  main  corridor  was  evinced 
elsewhere  in  less  important  portions  of  the  edifice. 
- - 

FORECOURT  FLOWER 

GARDENING. 

The  exceptionally  prominent  positions  occupied  by- 
forecourt  flower  beds,  as  regards  their  close  proximity 
to  dwelling  houses  and  public  thoroughfares,  render 
the  selection  of  plants  for  their  decoration  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  In  making  out  a  plan  for 
the  ensuing  season’s  display  of  bloom,  the  chief  point, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view  should  be  the  employment 
of  such  plants  only  as  will  ensure  the  effective  appear* 
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ance  of  the  beds  continuously  throughout  the  season. 
Some  of  the  plants  commonly  used  for  bedding  purposes 
are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  fine  season,  while  in 
constant  rainy  weather,  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
northern  part  of  Britain  last  year,  they  are  unsightly, 
and  altogether  objectionable. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  flowering  section,  for  instance, 
though  universally  admired  in  a  good  season,  often 
assume  a  positively  weedy  appearance  during  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  mar  the  general  outline  of  many  flower-garden 
designs.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tuberous 
Begonias  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  Pelargoniums 
for  bedding-out  work,  and  for  such  positions  as  fore¬ 
courts  where  comparatively  few  plants  would  be  required, 
they  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  The 
extra  expense  of  first  cost  in  introducing  Besonias 
might  be  a  consideration  with  some,  but  they  would 
ultimately  repay  the  grower  by  their  continuous 
display  of  bloom  in  wet  as  well  as  in  fine  weather. 
Ornamental-foliaged  Pelargoniums  are  also  among  the 
most  valuable  plants  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 
Mrs.  Pollock  and  Flower  of  Spring  are  two  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  golden  and  silver-edged  sections.  Such 
Ageratums  as  Imperial  Blue  and  Cupid  should  also  be 
noted,  as  they  are  reliable  bloomers  when  raised  from 
cuttings.  Seedlings  do  not  flower  so  well  in  a  wet 
season,  and  are  often  anything  but  even  iu  height,  at 
least  such  as  been  my  experience  with  Imperial  Blue. 

Respecting  Verbenas,  Purple  King  and  the  old 
scarlet  Defiance  ordinarily  flower  well,  even  in  a 
showery  season,  but  we  have  generally  found  autumn- 
struck  plants  flower  best  in  sutch  weather.  Spring- 
struck  plants  are,  however,  productive  of  more  succulent 
young  growth,  which  is  preferable  for  propagating 
purposes  in  autumn.  These  may  be  planted  iu  reserve 
beds.  Another  valuable  weather-proof  bedding  plant  is 
Verbena  venosa,  the  bloom  of  which  heavy  rain  seems 
to  brighten  rather  than  injure.  If  raised  from  seed 
sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  in  a  warm 
frame,  it  will  bloom  from  August  till  cut  down  by 
severe  frost.  Arranged  with  such  plants  as  Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata  or  the  variegated  Cocksfoot, 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  is  highly  effective  at  a 
'Vstance.  Cuphea  platyeentra  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  planting  of  forecourt  beds,  more  especially  for 
such  of  these  as  are  situated  near  walks  ;  in  such 
positions  they  are  more  effective  than  when  viewed 
from  a  distance.  In  regard  to  edgings  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  light  and  gravelly,  blue  and  white  Violas  are 
to  be  preferred  to  Lobelia  speciosa  in  a  wet  season,  but 
good  plants  of  the  latter  from  cuttings  may  do  well  in 
light  rich  soil.  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Echeveria 
metalliea,  and  Polymonium  coeruleum  variegatum  a>e 
also  suitable  edging  plants.  J-he  former  must  be  kept 
well  trimmed,  otherwise  it  has  a  tendency  to  irregu¬ 
larity  of  growth. 

Let  me  add  that  it  is  essential  to  their  free  growth 
and  profuse  flowering  when  placed  iti  their  summer 
quarters  that  all  plants  which  have  been  raised  and 
grown  on  more  or  less  in  heat  under  glass  be  thoroughly 
hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting  out.  Plants  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  nursery  should  be  taken  under  cover  for  a 
few  days,  then  gradually  hardened  by  exposing  them 
to  the  open  air  during  the  day,  and  protecting  them  at 
night  till  the  weather  is  safe  for  bedding  out.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  moment  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
at  any  time  from  want  of  water  during  the  time  they 
are  growing  in  pots,  boxes,  or  other  receptacles.  Those 
in  small  pots  are  most  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  if 
turned  out  in  a  dry  condition  will  not  thrive  well. 
During  dry  periods,  especially  if  the  soil  is  light,  a  good 
soaking  of  water  will  be  helpful  to  them  when  growing 
in  their  permanent  quarters. 

I  have  seen  very  good  displays  of  bloom  in  dry 

seasons  from  plants  growing  in  heavy  soils  when  no 

artificial  watering  was  done.  The  surface  was,  however, 

kept  well  stirred  with  the  hoe  till  the  plants  had  almost 

covered  the  ground  allotted  them.  Violas  and  bedding 

Pansies  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  after  the  first  of 

April  as  the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  will 

permit,  in  case  dry  weather  should  set  in  before  they 

have  a  chance  of  taking  a  good  hold  of  the  soil. 

If  the  latter  be  at  all  poor,  a  good  dressing  of  old 

manure  should  be  dug  in  before  proceeding  with  the 

planting. — JA,  N.B. 

- - 

THE  RETARDING  INFLUENCE 

TO  FRUIT-TREE  GROWING  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Theke  is  at  present,  and  has. been  for  some  time,  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  well-meaning  persons 

induce  our  rural  population  to  extend  to  the  utmost 


the  fruit-growing  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  the  many  admirable  treatises  on  fruit  culture 
contributed  to  The  Gardening  World  and  other 
horticultural  papers  have  served  to  develop  their  ideas. 
These  treatises  have  been  a  gain  to  private  gardeners, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  if  they  have  given  any  real 
impetus  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  generally.  It 
is  evident  that  the  wish  for  extended  fruit  culture 
does  not  emanate  from  the  landowners  as  might  be 
expected ;  as  yet  they  seem  to  have  no  desire  to 
encourage  fruit  growing  to  any  extent,  for  in  many 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  exor¬ 
bitant  rents  have  been  asked,  and  in  many  cases 
received  (but  a3  a  rule  not  from  practical  men),  for 
land  that  was  suitable  for  fruit  culture. 

It  is  said,  and  I  dare  say  correctly  so,  that  orchards 
flourished  on  some  of  the  most  elevated  districts  in 
Northumberland  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  also  said 
that  in  face  of  keen  competition,  consequent  upon  the 
extension  of  our  railwa3r  system  and  the  easy  trans¬ 
mission  of  goods,  laxity  of  attention  to  those  orchards 
set  in.  From  reliable  information  I  have  been  able 
to  gain,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  more  in  the  face  of 
excessive  rents  and  keen  competition  combined,  that 
practical  fruit  growers  failed  to  make  their  calling 
remunerative  ;  and  in  many  cases  they  were  supplanted 
by  amateurs  who  bad  no  practical  knowledge  of  fruit 
growing,  and  in  that  way  practical  orchardists  have 
been  gradually  driven  out  of  the  field,  while  many  of 
■  our  orchards  for  want  of  proper  management  at  the 
present  day  may  be  fitly  termed  skeleton  orchards. 
The  result  was  that  our  practical  fruit  growers  were 
obliged  to  look  for  fresh  fielis  of  labour  ;  many  com¬ 
menced  fruit  shops  in  onr  large  towns,  while  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  emigrated  to  countries  where 
they  acquired  land  at  its  true  value.  There  they 
commenced  fruit  growing  with  increased  vigour,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  rates  of  carriers,  they 
are  now  supplying  us  and  the  world  at  large  with 
wonderful  examples  of  their  skill.  There  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  or  disguising  the  fact,  however,  that  had  these 
men  had  proper  encouragement  on  their  native  soil,  we 
might  still  have  been  admiring  the  fine  orchards  of  our 
native  laud,  and  been  able  to  have  said  in  reality  with 
the  poet — 

*"  But  we’ve  the  Apple's  ruddy  bloom, 

And  orchards’  rich  supplies.” 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  try  and  show  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  fruit  growing  in  England  is 
excessive  rent  charge,  and  that  until  some  practical 
overtures  are  made  in  that  direction  by  landowners,  we 
may  expect  to  find  British  fruit  growing  still  further 
decline.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  whole 
of  our  rural  population  and  the  country  generally,  if 
landowners  could  be  induced  to  discard  their  ideas  of 
highest  rents  iu  favour  of  fittest  persons  and  fair  rents  ! 
Then,  but  not  until  then,  may  we  expect  to  see 
every  sheltered  nook  and  favourable  spot  iu  England 
clothed  with  fruit  blossom  in  the  spring  time. — J. 
Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

- — >-X<— - - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


Winter  Flowers. 

There  is  at  Brackenhurst,  Cobham,  Surrey,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  E.  H.  Lusliington,  Esq.,  a  fine  plant  of  the 
fragrant  winter  flo'wer,  Chimonanthus  fragraus,  men¬ 
tioned  on  p.  361,  which  produces  every  year  an 
abundance  of  its  pretty  odoriferous  flowers.  I  have 
frequently  seen  shoots  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  long,  clothed 
with  fully  expanded  flowers.  It  is  situated  on  a 
terrace  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  with  a  southern  aspect, 
and  I  have  noticed  ripened  seed  pods  which  do  not 
drop  when  matured,  but  hang  for  several  months. 
When  the  flowers  are  gathered,  the  shoots  are  not  cut 
off,  the  blooms  are  picked  off,  and  I  believe  are  arranged 
in  moss  in  shallow  vessels. — A.  P.,  Ealing,  IV. 

Cutting  Down  Chrysanthemums. 

I  have  not  tried  the  system  of  layering  introduced  by 
Mr.  Glasscock,  but  have  had  some  experience  with  cut 
down  plants  and  found  the  system  answer  admirably. 
I  may  say  that  I  had  blooms  equally  as  large  as  some 
of  the  tall- growing  ones.  I  would  recommend  “L.  W.” 
(p.  33-3)  to  try  this  plan  if  he  wants  dwarf  plants. 
Last  year  I  grew  half  of  my  plants  on  the  cut-down 
system,  and  the  other  half  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
picked  out  the  strongest  plants  from  the  cutting-pots 
for  the  cut-down  ones,  and  placed  them  about  the  last 
week  in  February  into  a  3-iu.  pot  ;  when  it  was  filled 
with  roots  I  shifted  them  into  a  5i-tm  size,  in  which 


they  were  left  until  cut  down.  Of  course  I  did  not 
stop  them  until  the  second  week  in  June,  when  they 
were  cut  back  to  about  6  ins.  from  the  soil,  and  after 
they  had  broken  about  1  in.  I  potted  them  into 
8I-in.  pots,  in  which  they  flowered.  I  generally  left 
about  three  or  four  growths,  and  disbudded  in  most 
cases  to  one  bloom  on  a  growth.  Most  of  the  plants 
grew  from  21  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  the  results  last 
year  well  repaid  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.— 
C.  IV.,  DoncasVr. 

The  Winter  Aconite. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  pretty  little  flower, 

I  believe  one  of  the  very  earliest  harbingers  of  spring, 
is  found  growing  wild  iu  many  parts.  I  have  only 
seen  it  “at  home”  but  once,  and  that  was  in  Essex. 
It  was  a  perfect  picture  ;  large  masses  were  growing  in  a 
shrubbery,  and  pushing  through  a  thick  groundwork 
of  Ivy.  Its  beautifully  bright  flowers  formed  a  pretty 
contrast  with  its  own  foliage  on  the  Ivy.  It  also  grows 
in  an  adjoining  churchyard,  and  in  a  meadow.  We 
frequently  tried  to  introduce  them  to  other  places,  hut 
they  will  not  thrive  if  disturbed,  however  carefully  we 
move  them,  whether  in  clumps,  or  singly  when  at  rest, 
and  we  were  not  successful  in  getting  them  to  flower  as 
they  do  iu  their  native  habitat. — A.  P.,  Ealing,  W. 

Chorizema  Lowii. 

Two  little  groups  of  this  Chorizema  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Sjciety,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  the  variety.  The  oblong-ovate 
leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  spiny,  something  in  the  way 
of  C.  1  licifolia.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  twiggy,  and 
well  flowered.  The  standard  or  upper  petal  of  the 
flowers  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  with  a  yellow  eye¬ 
like  spot  at  the  base.  The  wings  on  the  contrary  were 
of  a  deep  red. 

Iris  Danfordice. 

This  beautiful  little  Iris  is  otherwise  known  as  I.  Born- 
miilleri,  and  is  as  notable  for  its  earliness  as  for  its 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Botanieally  it  is  interesting 
because  the  standards  are  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be 
almost  obsolete.  The  three  falls  constitute  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower,  and  are  obovate, 
cuneate,  spreading  upwards,  and  deep  yellow,  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  with  greenish  brown  on  the  lower  half. 
The  pale  green  petaloid  styles  are  bifid,  and  shallowly 
toothed  along  the  edges.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it. 

Hamamelis  Zuceariniana. 

Were  a  popular  name  to  be  applied  to  this  plant,  it 
might  be  called  Zuccarini’s  Witch  Hazel.  Seeing  tl  at 
it  comes  from  Japan,  and  that  it  has  withstood  the 
severe  cold  of  the  previous  two  months  iu  the  open 
ground,  it  may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy.  The 
shoots  are  much  more  elongated  and  twiggy  than  those 
of  H.  arborea  coming  from  the  same  country,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  1 — 3  together  from  the  axils  of  last 
year’s  leaves.  The  petals  are  primrose-yellow,  linear 
and  crumpled,  while  the  sepals  are  small  and  red 
internally.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Drymophleeus  olivesformis. 

The  species  of  Drymophlseus  are  plumose-leaved 
Palms,  natives  of  New  Guinea,  Tropical  Australia  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  A  few  of  them  are  in  cultivation, 
and  that  under  notice  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
Iu  a  state  of  nature  it  forms  a  tree  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
with  a  slender  trunk  varying  from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  iu 
diameter.  It  can  therefore  be  kept  iu  a  comparatively 
small  and  manageable  state  in  hot-houses  for  many 
years.  The  habit  it  possesses  of  becoming  elevated  on 
a  slender  stem,  militates,  however,  against  its  being 
extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes,  except  in  large 
groups  or  for  corridors,  landings,  and  similar  places  iu 
house  decoration.  The  leaves  are  in  themselves  exceed¬ 
ingly  ornamental  and  distinct,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  pinnaj  or  segments,  which  are 
wedge-shaped  or  almost  fan-shaped,  irregularly  truncate 
(cut  short),  lobulate  and  dentate  at  the  apex.  A 
similar  conformation  of  the  pinnae  is  met  with  in  the 
species  of  Caryota,  Arenga  (Sugar  Palm),  and  some  few 
others.  The  Sugar  Palm  comes  from  the  Moluccas,  as 
does  the  Drymoplihuus  under  notice.  The  fruit,  which 
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is  produced  in  drooping  panicles  from  the  naked  portion 
of  the  stem  uuder  the  leaves,  is  also  very  ornamental. 
Each  fruit  is  olive-shaped,  as  is  implied  by  its  specific 
name,  green  at  first,  changing  to  yellow,  and  finally 
deep  red.  A  fruiting  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Victoria-house  at  Kew. 

Hamamelis  virginica  arborea. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  recent  severe  weather,  the 
flowers  of  this  Witch-hazel  have  a  striking  effect 
on  the  naked  boughs.  The  long,  crumpled  and  curled 
yellow  petals  appear  like  so  much  cut  paper  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  constitute  the  first  feature  of  attraction.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  the  shining  crimson-purple 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  petals  marks  this  variety  as 
strikingly  distinct  from  the  type  for  horticultural 
purposes.  The  variety  which  comes  from  Japan  is 
characterised  in  its  native  country  by  its  forming  a 
small  erect  tree  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  with 
larger  flowers  than  H.  virginica,  which  hails  from 
North  America,  and  simply  forms  a  large  spreading 
shrub.  The  outer  surface  of  the  calyx  is  of  a  dull 
brown  in  H.  v.  japonica,  just  as  it  is  in  the  type,  so 
that  when  the  flowers  expand,-  the  inner  and  rich 
purple  face  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
noted  the  dull  brown  buds  all  through  the  long,  cold 
period  now  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  past.  Had  the 
winter  been  a  mild  one,  the  flowers  would  of  course 
have  expanded  some  time  ago.  The  name  Hamamelis 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  hama,  with,  and  melon,  a 
fiuit,  as  the  fruit  may  still  be  found  hanging  on  the 
bush  of  H.  virginica  in  company  with  the  flowers. 

The  Narcissus  Fly. 

Our  experience  of  a  hag  of  Narcissus  bulbs  is  perhaps 
worth  a  note.  A  lot  of  200  of  a  desirable  species  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  sale  catalogue,  I  sent  to  purchase  it  ;  the  bag 
remained  in  our  hall  through  the  long  frost,  till  the 
ground  was  fit  for  planting.  When  the  bulbs  were  turned 
out,  my  gardener  noticed  something  wrong,  and  we 
counted  eighty  grubs,  most  of  them  full  grown,  of  the 
Narcissus  fly,  Merodon  Clavitres.  —  George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

— o- — 

Lathyrus  cceruleus. 

Tiie  fact  that  this  “charming  aunnal”  is  being  sent  out 
at  Is.  per  packet,  and  the  statement  being  made  that  it 
is  sure  to  become  “a  popular  favourite”  and  was  “  the 
-admiration  and  delight  of  every  one  who  saw  it  last 
summer,”  requires  that  those  who  vend  the  seed  should 
give  fuller  particulars  concerning  it.  I  have  bought  it 
uuder  the  above  name  and  found  it  to  be  the  Lathyrus 
azureus,  or  Lord  Anson’s  Rea,  botanically,  L.  sativus, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  That  it  is 
extremely  pretty  in  colour  cannot  be  denied,  the  hue  of 
blue  being  unusual,  but  it  burns  under  the  sun,  and  the 
blossoms  soon  lose  their  attractiveness.  At  the  time  of 
the  Abyssinian  war,  it  was  brought  out  as  a  new  species 
from  that  country.  That  it  deserves  to  be  grown,  goes 
without  saying ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  a  new  name  bestowed  upon  it,  and  be  sent  out  at 
a  price  far  beyond  its  value. — Pisum. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. 

This  is  a  splendid  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove 
through  the  winter  months.  It  is  grown  well  at 
Arundel  Castle  in  4J-in.  pots,  producing  fine  spikes  of 
bright  rosy  scarlet  flowers  through  the  winter,  and  lasts 
some  considerable  time  in  bloam. — llusticus. 

Reinwardtia  Tetragyna. 

This  is  also  a  grand  winter-flowering  plant,  indeed,  a 
brighter  or  more  cheerful  yellow  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  Some  plants  in  flower  recently  attracted  my 
attention  at  Burford  Lodge.  They  were  well  grown 
in  5-in.  pots,  and  produced  a  grand  succession  of 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  Rsinwardtia  Trigyna. 
— Eusticus. 

Garden  Vermin. 

It  it  sometimes  said  that  a  severe  frost  is  death  to 
snails,  slugs,  &c.  I  very  much  question  this.  A  day 
or  two  ago  I  was  digging  a  border,  and  under  the 
leaves  which  had  accumulated  in  heaps,  I  found  snails 
all  alive,  and  ready  to  emerge  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
warm  enough.  Slugs  having  no  shell  to  protect  them, 
get  further  into  the  soil  ;  but  all  appear  to  possess 
instinct  enough  to  get  away  to  a  depth  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them.  I  found  wood-lice  all  active  in  the 
coco-nut  fibre  at  the  bottom  of  a  cold  frame.  I  think 
that  a  hot  dry  summer  is  much  more  destructive  to 
insects  of  the  above  character  than  a  severe  winter. 
—R.  D. 
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Cypripedium  Creon. 

The  seed-bearing  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Hirrisi- 
anum  superbum,  and  this  was  crossed  with  C.  ceuan- 
thum  superbum.  What  is  notable  about  the  plant 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  was  its  dwarf  habit  ;  and 
although  it  rose  only  a  few  inches  above  the  foliage, 
the  scape  bore  two  flowers.  The  upper  sepal  is  of  a 
rich  brownish  purple,  changing  to  rosy  purple  near  the 
white  margin.  In  this  it  comes  near  C.  cenanthum. 
The  petals  on  the  contrary  were  of  a  pale  rosy  purple, 
somewhat  reticulated,  and  shaded  with  brown  towards 
the  base.  The  lip  is  of  a  shining  brownish  purple. 
The  leaves  were  oblong,  of  small  size,  and  marked  with 
a  dark  green  marbling.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Masdevallia  Trochilus. 

Tiie  lateral  sepals  of  this  species  are  large, incurved,  deep 
brownish  purple,  and  shaded  with  yellow  along  the 
principal  veins  externally.  They  end  in  curled  yellow 
tails  about  3  ins.  long.  The  upper  sepal  is  small  ovate, 
yellow  tinted  with  brown  internally,  and  terminating  in 
a  yellow  arching  tail  about  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  long.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &;  Manda,  Hextable,  S.vanley,  Kent,  and  was 
awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Trian/e  plumosa. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  faintly  tinted  with  lilac, 
and  the  petals  more  so  ;  in  fact  a  light  purple  band  runs 
along  the  centre  of  the  upper  half  of  the  former.  The 
lip  is,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower,  owing  to  the  intense  magenta-purple  hue  of  the 
terminal  lobe.  The  customary  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat  is  very  pile,  anl  fades  into  the  white  ground 
surrounding  it.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  the 
variety  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hill,  last  Tuesday, 
by  Thomas  Stattor,  Esq,  Stand  Hill,  Whitefield, 
Manchester. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Whitley’s  var. 
The  colours  of  this  fine  variety  are  very  dark,  well 
marked,  and  the  whole  flower  shining.  The  sepals  are 
of  a  deep  shining  yellow,  variegated  with  large 
chocolate-brown  blotches.  The  petals  are  elliptic, 
toothed  at  the  edges,  and  irregularly  blotched  with  the 
same  colours  as  the  sepal.  The  lip  on  the  contrarj'  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  on  the  lower  half,  while  the  apical 
portion  is  almost  covered  with  a  large  chocolate-brown 
blotch.  It  is  shallowly  toothed  at  the  edge.  A  finely- 
flowered  piece  was  shown  by  Mr.  ¥m,  Whitley, 
Hillingdon  Nurseries,  Hillingdon,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
lastTueslay,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

This  old-fashionel  subject  is  much  mors  ornamental 
than  the  Z.  intermedium  of  Loddiges,  and  which  Reich- 
enbach  rightly  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  Z.  Mackayi. 
The  former  has  greenish  sepals  and  petals,  banded  with 
brown,  while  the  lip  is  pale  in  hue,  almost  white, 
streaked  with  violet- purple,  and  pubescent  along  the 
nerves  with  hairs  of  that  same  colour.  Z.  Mackayi  on 
the  contrary  has  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  paler  green,  richly  ornamented  with  bands 
of  a  deep  brownish  purple.  The  lip  is  white,  and 
beautifully  reticulated  or  netted  with  purplish  blue 
lines  and  markings,  and  being  of  great  size  has  a  very 
ornamental  effect.  Of  the  Orchids  that  come  into 
market,  Z.  Mackayi  and  its  varieties  are  probably  the 
only  ones  of  their  kind  that  appear  in  the  shops  to 
swell  the  list  of  the  cut-flower  trade.  They  are 
particularly  plentiful  at  present. 

Mr  Reginald  Young's  Collection. 

In  the  collection  of  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  at  Fringilla, 
Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool,  many  most  interesting  and 
valuable  species  succeed  remarkably  well  under  the 
fostering  care  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Poyntz.  The 
following  at  the  present  time  make  a  very  imposing 
display  in  the  Cypripedium  house  : — Leeanum  (best 
variety),  Sallierii,  Crossianura,  Amesianum,  Williamsi- 
anum,  Fitchianum,  nitens  superbum,  Poyntzianum, 
callosum,  Godefroyse,  tonsum,  Sedeni,  Mastersianum, 
venustum  (just  opening),  Lathamianum,  vernixium, 
Druryi,  Volonteanum,  bellatulum,  and  maty  others. 
There  are  also  some  good  Lrelias — viz.,  white  anceps  in 
variety,  and  a  fine  form  of  albida,  quite  distinct. — 
llusticus. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis, 

This  was  a  valuable  introduc  tion  to  our  Orchid  houses, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Orchids,  for 
a  purer  white  flower  I  do  not  know  in  the  innumerable 
Orchid  family.  At  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  I  recently 
saw  a  grand  specimen,  with  375  spikes  of  flowers,  and 


as  many  of  these  had  five  flowers  upon  a  spike,  the 
number  of  flowers  was  enormous,  far  beyond  anything 
1  had  ever  met  with  among  Masdevallia  before.  It  is  a 
grand  example  of  high  cultivation,  and  the  credit 
of  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  now  an  interesting 
collection  of  Orchids  under  his  care. — Rusticus. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  u»ual  preliminary 
business,  which  included  the  election  of  fifty-one 
Fellows,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall  and 
Air.  J.  Cheal  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot,  having  been 
dispose!  of,  the  president  proceeded  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  by 
remarking  that  the  society  was  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  having  no  convulsions  or  disturbing  elements  to  block 
the  steady  march  of  improvement,  and  on  the  whole 
he  thought  the  Fellows  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
conditionof  affairs  was  satisfactory,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  society  sound.  There  had  been  a  decided  gain  in 
the  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  during  the  past  year, 
which  showed  a  total  increase  of  361.  About  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  society  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  say  much.  TI19  fortnightly  meetings  had 
never  been  more  interesting  than  daring  the  year,  and 
even  during  the  severe  weather  they  had  not  been 
without  some  exhibits.  The  conferences  had  also  been 
carried  out  iu  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  Council  had 
to  thank  the  many  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
horticultural  world  who  had  real  papers  at  their  various 
meetings,  and  which  had  all  been  of  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  character.  As  regarded  the  Certificates 
awarded  by  the  committees  during  the  year,  the 
returns  showed  that  the  Orchid  Committee  had  been 
more  liberal  than  daring  the  previous  year,  while  the 
Floral  Committee  had  been  more  spiring  in  their 
awards.  The  number  of  First  Class  Certificates 
awarded  by  the  Orchid  Committee  was  fifty-six, 
and  by  the  Floral  Committee  forty,  while  the 
Awards  of  Merit  voted  by  both  bodies  were  162.  The 
Temple  Show  had  been  a  great  success,  thanks  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  visit  of  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  appeared  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  all 
he  saw.  Much  useful  work  had  been  done  at  Chiswick 
during  the  year,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
gardens,  in  all  respects,  were  in  much  better  order  now 
than  they  had  been  for  some  years  past.  The  Council 
had  every  desire  to  do  as  much  for  Chiswick  as  possible, 
and  they  would  be  glad  if  their  roll  of  membership  was 
such  as  to  warrant  them  spending  more  money  there. 
The  Society’s  Journal  had  been  issued  with  a  greater 
degree  of  regularity  than  heretofore,  and  the  several 
numbers  had  also  been  of  a  more  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  character.  The  Journals  had  proved  acceptable 
to  their  country  subscribers,  and  were  of  benefit  to  the 
society  in  bringing  in  new  members.  After  thanking 
the  exhibitors  for  past  exertions  on  the  society’s  behalf, 
and  alluding  to  the  return  to  the  old  system  of  giving 
prizes  to  amateurs,  Sir  Trevor  referred  to  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  deaths  of  their  former  treasurer,  Air. 
Haughton,  Aliss  North,  Air.  B.  S.  Williams,  Air.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  others.  Their  accounts  showed  a  surplus 
balance  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  programme  they  had  prepared  for  the  present  year 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Fellows. 

Air.  Veitch  asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
retirement  in  October  last  of  Air.  Alorris,  and  the 
appointment  of  Air.  Philip  Crowley  as  treasurer,  which 
was  supplemented  by  one  on  the  same  subject  from 
Dr.  Hogg  ;  and  in  reply  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  stated  that  Air.  Alorris  had,  on  October  14th, 
become  incapacitated  from  serving  on  the  Council  by 
reason  of  his  going  on  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  would  involve  his  absence  from  England  for 
over  three  months  ;  and  the  Council,  acting  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  bye-laws,  had  selected  Air.  Crowley 
to  take  his  place.  As  there  were  three  vacancies  on  the 
Council  to  fill  up,  and  Air.  Alorris  would  return  early 
next  month,  they  did  not  think  they  coull  do  better 
than  nominate  him  again. 

Dr.  Masters  reported  with  reference  to  the  Hibberd 
Alemorial  fund,  that  subscriptions  were  not  coming  in 
so  fast  as  he,  as  treasurer,  could  desire,  but  that  was 
probably  owing  to  a  misapprehension  which  had  arisen 
in  reference  to  the  provision  made  for  Air.  Hibberd's 
little  daughter.  They  at  first  understood  that  she  avas 
suitably  provided  for,  but  they  now  knew  that  such 
was  unfortunately  not  the  case,  and  after  defraying  the 
moderate  cost  of  a  portrait,  their  duty  was  clearly  to 
put  by  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  for  the  child. 

Baron  Schroder  stated  with  reference  to  the  scheme 
for  erecting  a  horticultural  hall,  that  the  subject  was 
still  very  strongly  on  his  mind.  It  was  not  dead,  only 
in  abeyance,  the  Council  considering  it  advisable  after 
the  late  financial  crisis  in  the  City  to  keep  the  scheme 
in  the  background  for  the  present.  The  society  must 
have  a  home,  worthy  of  itself  and  of  British  horticul¬ 
ture — the  finest  in  the  world.  They  had  received 
promises  amounting  to  £22,000  of  the  £40,000  required, 
but  it  was  dreadful  to  him  to  think  that  of  the  2,268 
Fellows  on  their  books,  only  255  had  responded  to  his 
appeal.  He  had  an  abuudauce  of  patience,  and  believed 
in  time  that  he  would  get  the  money. 

A  few  other  questions  having  been  asked,  of  no 
public  interest,  the  president  declared  the  report 
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adopted.  The  scrutineers  reported  the  due  election  of 
Sir  John  T.  Dilwyn  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  Mr.  George 
Bunvard  and  Mr.  D.  Morris  as  members  of  the 
Council,  in  the  places  of  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart., 
Colonel  Beddome  and  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  ;  and  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  as  president;  Mr. 
Philip  Ciowley  as  treasurer  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  as 
secretary  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Richards,  Harry  Turner, 
Henry  Williams,  and  A.  H.  Pearson  as  auditors.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  concluded  the  business 
of  the  meeeing. 

The  second  of  the  committee  meetings  of  the  year 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  notwithstanding  the  early 
period  of  the  year  and  the  cold  frosty  morning,  there 
was  a  far  better  display  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  larger  exhibits  consisted  of  Orchids,  Cyclamens, 
Chinese  Primulas  and  Apples.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
for  a  group  of  Orchids,  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
Cypripediums  were  largely  represented,  including 
C.  Sallieri  aureum  and  C.  selligerum  rubrum.  A  fine 
piece  of  Phaius  grandifolius  carried  twelve  well-flowered 
scapes.  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  and  L.  S.  delicata  were 
very  choice.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum,  0. 
vexillarium  and  0.  Edwardii  were  conspicuous.  0. 
vexillarium  is  notable  as  flowering  so  early  in  the  year. 
The  cinnabar-coloured  flowers  of  Lselia  harpopliylla 
did  much  to  lighten  up  the  group.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  May),  Cheam  Park,  Cheam, 
for  a  showy  group  of  Odontoglossums,  chiefly  forms 
of  0.  crispnm  and  a  beautiful  variety  of  0.  c. 
Andersonianum.  Many  of  them  were  richly  blotched 
and  tinted  with  rosy  purple.  Others  were  0.  Harry- 
anum,  0.  triumpbans,  0.  Hunnewellianunr,  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthianum  and  D.  Wardianum.  Messrs.  Pitcher 
k  Manda,  ILextable,  Swanley,  also  exhibited  a  group 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  Cypripediums  largely  pre¬ 
dominated.  Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  kinds  were 
C.  Spicerianum  revolutunr,  C.  Cooksonianum,  C. 
Dominianum,  and  C.  Druryandrum  majus.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale, 
Sydenham,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  Saccolabium 
bellinum,  Yanda  Amesiana,  Phaltenopsis  Stuartiana, 
and  others.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded 
to  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Culli- 
more),  Kingston  Hill,  for  a  splendidly-flowered  piece 
of  Cattleya  anrethystoglossa.  He  also  showed  a  piece  of 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  hystrix.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  a  beautiful  piece 
of  Saccolabium  bellinum.  Sir  "Wm.  Marriott,  Down 
House,  Blandford,  Dorset,  exhibited  a  hybrid  between 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum  and  D.  nobile,  and  which 
was  much  in  the  way  of  D.  Ainsworthii.  A  large  and 
well- flowered  piece  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  was  staged  by 
F.  S.  Mosley,  Esq.,  24,  Park  Village,  Regent’s  Park  ; 
also  one  or  two  other  Orchids.  Some  pieces  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt.  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  "White- 
field,  Manchester,  exhibited  a  piece  of  Cattleya  Trianse, 
Stand  Hall  var.,  and  a  finer  one  named  C.  T.  plumosa. 
Odontoglossum  triumpbans,  Whitley’s  var.,  a  richly- 
coloured  form,  was  staged  by  Mr.  "W.  "Whitley, 
Hillingdon. 

A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  large  group  of 
well-grown  Chinese  Primulas,  including  White  Per¬ 
fection,  Intensity,  Kentish  Fire  (an  intense  fiery  red), 
and  Kentish  Purple.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  for  a  large  and 
finely-cultivated  group  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  chiefly 
of  the  giganteum  strain.  They  were  grown  in  small 
24-size  pots,  and  exhibited  a  good  variety  of  colouring. 
Cut  flowers  in  great  variety  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  same  firm  showed  some  Witch 
Hazels  in  flower  from  the  open  ground,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  Creon,  a  garden  hybrid.  A  group  of  Clivias 
bearing  green,  yellow,  and  deep  red  fruits  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  A  group  of 
hardy  flowers  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  including  Galanthus 
caucasicus,  G.  latifolius  Fosterii,  and  the  beautiful 
Iris  reticulata  Bakeriana  and  I.  Danfordiae.  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
exhibited  some  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Ccelogyne  cristata 
and  Eucharis.  Cut  flowers  of  Carnations  and  some 
pot  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  as 
well  as  a  large  plant  of  Cyclamen  persicum.  A  small 
group  of  Cinerarias,  named  True  Blue,  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Lewis  &  Son,  Malvern.  Chinese  Primulas 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Holden,  Park  Road,  Ealing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
for  ninety  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Amongst  the 
former  were  well-coloured  specimens  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Mother  Apple.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
numbering  in  all  ninety-two  dishes,  exclusive  of  a 
collection  of  different  varieties  of  Oranges.  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  k  Son,  Berkhamsted,  exhibited  forty-two 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  were  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal.  Thirteen  varieties  of  Apples  were  shown  by 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Lowndes,  Little  Comberton  Rectory, 
Pershore.  Some  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange  Apple 
were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Miller. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Gas-lime.  —  Westlake  :  The  test  time  to  apply  gas-lime  is 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  the  ground  is 
being  dug  over.  You  can  then  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
to  the  square  rod,  and  dig  it  in,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Nothing  should  be  sown  or  planted 
upon  the  ground  tor  a  month  afterwards  in  order  to  allow  of 
some  chemical  changes  taking  place  whereby  the  material  is 
rendered  harmless.  If  applied  while  the  crop  is  still  on  the 
ground,  only  half  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod  must,  be  used,  and 
lightly  forked  in.  It  would,  of  course,  be  most  efficaceous  in 
killing  vermin  if  obtained  fresh  and  dug  into  the  soil. 

Magnolia,  Plant  Names,  &c .—Flos:  We  think  that  there 
must  be  a  misprint  in  the  French  book  you  mention  if  you  are 
reading  it  properly.  Instead  of  stating  that  the  Magnolia  is 
filled  with  dictame  it  should  be  itamines.  The  word  hourgeons 
means  buds,  and  without  further  and  more  exact  definitions  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  buds  the  writer  referred  to  as  opening  in 
the  autumn,  because  there  are  many  such.  For  instance  in  this 
country  we  have  Viburnum  Tinus,  Christmas  Rose,  Jasininum 
nudiflorum,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  several  others  which 
expand  in  autumn,  provided  the  weather  is  mild  enough.  We 
should,  however,  like  more  exact  information  on  the  point. 
There  are  several  Roses  which  are  spineless  or  nearly  so.  Most 
of  the  thorns  or  prickles  of  Rosa  lucida  fall  away  early,  and 
the  shoots  of  the  Banksian  Rose,  It.  Banksiae,  are  thornless. 
The  popular  name  of  Aquilegia  pyrenaica  is  Pyremean  Colum¬ 
bine  ;  that  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  Rosette  Mullein  '  and 
Ranunculus  parnassifolius  is  the  Parnassi-leaved  Ranunculus  or 
Grass-of-Parnassus  Crowfoot.  Menziesia  being  named  after  a 
man,  may  be  called  Menzies’  Heath,  just  as  Daboecia  is  St. 
Dabeoc’s  Heath. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  D.  TV.:  1,  not  recognised ;  2,  Easter 
Beurre. 

Seedling  Sugar  Canes:  Erratum. — In  the  letter  on  this 
subject  at  p.  357,  fourth  line  from  the  top,  for  “  G.  S.  Keeman,’ 
read  “  G.  S.  Jenman.” 

Communications  Received.— E.  R,  J.— J.  Cameron. — W. 
Shrives.— C.  A.  P. — D.  B.  C.— Kelway  &  Son. — Amateur  Grower. 
—A.  D.— W.  A.  L.—  M.  H.  &  F. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  23S,  High  Holboru,  W.C.— Select 
Chrysanthemums. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville,  Mitchell  Co.,  North  Carolina, 
U.S.  A. — Wild  Flowering  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines  of  the  Southern 
Alleghany  Mountains. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Feb. 
7th  was  30-39  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  2975  ins. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  highest  30 ‘54 
ins.  on  "Wednesday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  was  417°,  and  0’6°  above  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  the  20  years  ending  1868. 
The  mean  was  above  the  average  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  but  was  slightly  below  on  each  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  8  "6  miles  per  hour,  which  was  5'6  miles 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  16 
years.  Rain  fell  on  three  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  ()  04  of  an  inch.  The  durilion  cf 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  7 '2  hours, 
against  6 '4  hours  at  Glyncle  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  market  for 
Agricultural  seeds  steady.  Supplies  of  English  Red 
Clover,  Cowgrass,  and  White  have  fallen  off.  Trefoil 
and  Alsike  realise  prices  current  last  week.  Ryegrasses 
firm. 

- - 

GOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  11th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  0  Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots - per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale . per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..3  6 

Cucumbers  _ each  10  16  Tomatos  ....per  lb.  10  14 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

C  it  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  hlms .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums,!  2  spys. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Azalea  ...  32  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0 

9 

1 

0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Narciss,  Paper  white 

Carnations,  12  biooms 

1 

0 

2 

0 

(French)  doz.  bchs. 

9  0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemum, 

- (English),  bun.  1 

0 

1 

6 

12  bchs. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Poinsettias,  per  doz. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0 

5 

0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Gardenias  . each 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 

G 

1 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

doz.  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  Red . per  doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2 

0 

4 

0 

—  Satfrano  . .per  doz. 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

2 

6 

3 

G 

12  sprays 

0 

6 

i 

3 

Violets  (Fuch.),Parme 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0 

9 

0 

per  bunch 

4  0 

5  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

-  dark  . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Mignonette  ..12  bun. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

—  English.. doz.  bun. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Mimosa  (French)  bun. 

1 

6 

3  0 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d.  I 


s  d.  s.d. 


Apples  . .  per  }-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Asieve 

—  red . f  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  45  0  50  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  J  sieve 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Psiecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ....per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..4oz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens. invar  doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

items. invar. .per dc-z.  2  0  S4  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  0  0  9  0 
—  Roman  ..per doz.  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
3Iignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  9.  fi  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz-  9  0  15  0 

Solanums  . .  per  doz.  9  0  15  0 
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WEBBS’ 


‘GOOD  &  TRUE’ 

Vide  the  following  Testimonial : — 

From  Mr.  R.  ANDERTON,  Westhead,  Lancashire,  January 
30tli,  1S90.  “  After  having  tried  several  Seed  Firms,  I  gave 
you  an  order  last  year  for  the  first  time  and  I  was  well  pleased 
with  the  result  Webbs'  Seeds  were  Good  and  True." 


WEBB  3’ 

SELECTED  SCARLET 
RUNNER  BEAN. 

2 s.  Qd.  per  quart. 


A  very  superior  kind,  which  is  extensively 
grown.  It  is  a  remarkably  heavy  cropper  of 
excellent  quality,  having  extra  large  pods. 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

WORDS  LEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  applicati  >n 

vegetable  seeds. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devotiDg  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
st  )cks  procurable. 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it.  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 

THOMASXWARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 

AHLIAS,  POT  ROOTS,  Show,  Fancy, 

Pompon,  Cactus,  and  Single,  12,  2s.  GcZ.  ;  24,  4s.  6d. 
Pansies,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Bedding,  same  price.— JAMES 
MARTIN,  Ollcrenshaw  Wood,  Whaley  Bridge,  near  Stockport. 


D 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

PRIMULA 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN  IS 
THE  BEST. 


Per  packet, 

1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-. 


Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


B.S.  WILLIAMS  &  SOR 


Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  DISPLAY  OF 

FLOWERS 

CAN  BE  INSURED  BY  SOWING 

SUTTON’S 

1016  Box  ofSeeds, 

WHICH  CONTAINS 

6  varieties  Truffaut's  French  Paeonv-flowered  Aster 
6  .  Dwarf  German  Ten-week  Stock 

2  oz.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas 
h  ,,  Large-flowered  Mignonette 
12  varieties  showy  Hardy  Annuals,  including 
Neniopliila,  Clarkia,  Candytuft,  &c. 

6  choice  Half-hardy  and  Tender  Annuals,  including 
Balsam,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Portulaea,  &c. 

1  oz.  Mixed  Dwarf  Nasturtium 
1  oz.  Mixed  Tall  Nasturtium 
6  varieties  Hardy  Perennials  and  Biennials 
6  „  Everlasting  Flowers,  suitable  for  winter 

bouquets. 

This  unique  assortment  will  be  sent  Free  b j 
Post  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Other  Collections  from  2s.  upwards. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition.  Con- 
taining  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  lid.— 17 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Vines  and  vine  culture— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WCRLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  th#1  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Feb.  2Srd.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  Floral 
Committee  at  6.30  p  m.;  Schedule, Sub-Committee  at"  p.m.; 
General  Committee  at  7.30  p.m.  Sale  of  Carnations,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris  s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  25th. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Border  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Feb.  27th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheioe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Feb.  28th. — Sale  of  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Sic., 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  399. 


“Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21st,  1891. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING. 

IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  nf  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “ packet ”  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WELL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL. 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  "WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS; — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Annual  Meeting  of  the  R.H.S. — 
Considerable  interest  was  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  Fellows  present  at  the  recent 
annual  general  meeting  to  learn  what  was  to  he 
done  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Hall  for 
Horticulture.  Baron  Schroder,  the  promoter 
of  the  scheme,  is  evidently  a  sanguine  man, 
hut  he  seems  to  have  failed  to  inoculate  his 
colleagues  with  his  enthusiasm,  hence  it  was 
left  to  the  Baron  to  state  that  at  present  the 
scheme  is  laid  by  till  more  favourable  times. 
Probably  it  occurred  to  many  of  the  Fellows 
that  even  with  some  £20,000  promised,  great 
things  could  be  done  on  a  far  less  costly  and 
even  more  favourable  site.  We  truly  believe 
that  the  more  the  scheme  is  considered,  the 
greater  is  the  repugnance  among  active  horti¬ 
culturists  to  assist  in  purchasing  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  site  in  so  bad  a  locality  as  the 
Thames  Embankment,  for  that  enormous  sum. 
Were  the  whole  scheme  revised  and  the 
amount  required  brought  within  moderate 
limits,  possibly  it  would  he  received  with  much 
greater  favour. 

There  was  one  feature  about  the  recent 
meeting  which  called  forth  frequent  observation. 
It  was  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  an  influx  of  some  300  fresh  Fellows 
last  year,  yet  there  seemed  to  he  hardly 
a  fresh  face  present,  the  hulk  being  of  the 
ordinary  professional  element,  members  of  the 
committees,  and  the  regular  habitues  of  the 
ordinary  meetings.  It  is  not  hopeful  or 
satisfactory  to  find  that  out  of  many  hundreds 
of  Fellows  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  attend 
the  annual  meetings,  because  it  evidences 
only  the  most  infinitesimal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  Perhaps  the  farcical 
nature  of  the  proceedings  has  something  to  do 
with-  this  apparent  want  of  interest  in  them. 
The  chairman  re-echoes  the  Council’s  report,  a 
ballot — so-called — takes  place  for  persons  to  fill 
offices,  and  yet  it  is  no  ballot,  because  the  said 
persons  are  already  practically  elected.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  Council  is  to  make  the 
proceedings  as  formal  and  listless  as  possible. 
The  only  matter  exciting  any  interest  was  the 
one  previously  referred  to,  and  that  will 
hardly  hold  the  field  for  another  year. 
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2sThe  National  Dahlia  Society. — Seeing; 
^  that  this  now  prosperous  society  does  not 
hold  its  exhibitions  out  of  London,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  adopting  a  somewhat  ambitious 
cognomen.  Yet  there  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  its  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  if  growers  from  the  north  and 
south  do  not  come  to  the  shows,  at  least  they 
have  the  opportunity  so  to  do.  Still  it  does 
seem  as  if  a  provincial  exhibition  here  or  there 
occasionally  would  do  much  to  help  popularise 
the  society,  and  give  it  fully  the  right  to 
term  itself  national. 

AYe  can  congratulate  the  committee  upon  its 
excellent  balance  of  nearly  £33,  which  is  a 
large  sum  for  a  society  to  have  in  hand,  the 
entire  income  of  which  was  only  £163,  and  it 
does  seem  as  if  some  few  more  classes  might 
very  rvell  be  instituted. 

Special  societies  have  often  been  sharply 
lectured  for  not  coming  directly  under  the  wing 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  that 
body  could  not  make  the  Dahlia  Committee  a 
grant  of  £50,  nor  find  room  for  its  show  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  No  better  place  for  the  annual 
display  could  well  be  found  than  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  committee  do  well  to  stick 
there.  If  they  would  have  an  occasional 
provincial  show,  there  are  plenty  of  thriving 
societies  which  would  only  be  too  pleased  to 
find  tent  accommodation  for  the  Dahlia  classes. 

AYe  are  specially  pleased  to  note  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  society,  because  it  evidences 
the  growing,  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  old  form 
of  show  Dahlia,  one  of  "the  very  finest  and 
noblest  of  all  -sarden  flowers,  but  also  of  the 
entire  family — a  beautiful  decorative  race  of 
plants  that  should  take  a  prominent  place  in 
every  garden.  The  Dahlia  Society  is  doing 
good  work  in  thus  popularising  so  lovely  a 
garden  flower,  not  merely  from  its  exhibition 
aspects,  but  also  because  of  its  many  decorative 
features. 

5The  New  Gardens  Employes. — The  public 
^  meeting  held  at  Richmond  on  the  11th 
inst.,  in  relation  to  the  low  wages  paid  to  the 
humbler  class  of  employes  in  Ivew  Gardens, 
proved  to  be  both  enthusiastic  and  influential: 
As  it  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor  of  the 
borough,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  M.P.,  another 
M.P.  being  present  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bigwood,  and  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
agitation,  it  does  look  as  if  some  powerful 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government  in  the  labourers’  favour.  We 
gather  from  the  statements  made  at  the 
meeting  that  there  are  fifty-three  general 
labourers  who  are  paid  18s.  per  week,  twenty- 
two  who  are  paid  20s.,  and  six  who  receive 
22.*!.  They  work  sixty-six  hours  per  week, 
and  the  pay  of  the  lowest  is  therefore  about 
3 \d.  per  hour. 

As  the  labourers  in  the  London  Parks  receive 
21s.  per  week,  the  Kew  men  naturally  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  pay.  It 
must  be  understood  by  country  readers  that 
the  cost  of  living  about  London,  and  especially 
of  rent,  is  very  high,  and  is  as  high  at 
Richmond  as  anywhere.  Then  it  was  also 
shown  that  whilst  the  higher  staff  is  well  paid, 
and  as  we  know  too  well,  seem  to  do  as  they 
like  pretty  much  in  their  time,  they  also  have 
pensions,  whilst  none  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  staff  have  any  such  ultimate  rewards  to 
look  forward  to. 

The  state  of  the  constables  specially  merits 
sympathy.  These  are  paid  generally  20,s.  per 
week  for  seven  days’  labour,  for  with  sorrow  rve 
learn  that  these  unfortunate  men  have  but  one 
Sunday  off  out  of  five.  It  is  a  monstrous 
shame  that  the  influential  heads  of  the 
National  Botanic  Gardens  should  not  long 
since  have  striven  to  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  so  useful  a  body  of  men.  It 
was  stated  that  the  constables  go  on  labouring 
duty  at  8  a.m.  in  the'  winter,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  until  the  gardens  are 
closed  at  night,  whilst  in  the  summer  they  go 
on  labourers’  duty  from  8  a.m.  to  10.30  a.m., 


then  go  home  for  one  hour  to  dinner  and 
return  decently  clothed,  and  always  with  a 
black  neck-tie,  to  remain  in  the  gardens  till 
they  are  closed  at  a  late  hour.  None  of  these 
men  except  the  sergeant  have  any  superan¬ 
nuation,  nor  are  they  ever  promoted.  The 
labourers  have  no  sick  pay  for  the  first  three 
years’  service,  and  the  restrictions  they  are  said 
to  labour  under  as  regards  dress  excites  wonder 
and  ridicule.  No  wonder  that  the  Richmond 
meeting,  when  all  these  things  were  heard, 
carried  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  men’s 
demands. 

One  speaker  stated  that  ho  had  tried  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  on  the  gardens,  but 
had  failed.  It  was  also  averred  that  upon  a 
petition  from  the  constables  being  s°nt  in,  in 
favour  of  bettering  their  condition,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  sign  a  document  binding 
themselves  never  to  send  in  a  petition  again. 
That  is  such  a  monstrous  misuse  of  power,  if 
true,  that  we  hope  it  will  be  authoritatively 
deniej,  or  if  not,  will  form  the  subject* of  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would 
be  intolerable  did  officials  themselves  in  receipt 
of  high  salaries  perpetrate  such  an  outrageous 
act.  Perhaps  it  would  help  these  gentlemen 
to  understand  their  own  position  were  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask 
for  a  return  of  the  time  of  the  Government 
devoted  by  the  Ivew  officials  to  other  objects 
than  those  for  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
especially  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  in  contributing  to  the 
horticultural  and  botanical  press. 

pfAiviNG  the  Boll  by  the  Horns. — Quaint 
almost  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  famous  simile, 
is  the  proposal  of  an  enthusiastic  Kentish  man 
to  deal  with  what  he  calls  the  caterpillar  pest, 
by  “  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.”  Certainly 
it  is  very  amusing  to  find  moths,  grubs,  larvie 
and  caterpillars  classed  with  cattle,  the  only 
identity  of  character  being  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  alike  somewhat  greedily  devour  vege¬ 
tation.  But  this  enthusiastic  Kentish  man’s 
notion  of  “taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  ”  is 
by  going  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (poor  Mr. 
Chaplin  !)  and  urging  that  gentleman  to  deal 
drastically  with  the  caterpillar  pest.  The  faith 
reposed  in  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  at  once  touching 
and  sublime. 

Probably  our  Kentish  man  never  heard  of 
TEsop’s  famous  fable,  which  shows  the  carman 
whose  wheel  had  got  fixed  in  a  deep  rut, 
appealing  tc  Jupiter  for  assistance,  and  of 
Jove’s  reply,  “Put  your  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.”  It  seems  as  if  it  would  indeed  be 
difficult  for  even  Mr.  Chaplin  to  give  to  his 
petitioners  any  other  reply,  for  to  suggest  that 
he  could  command  the  forces  of  nature,  or  arrest 
the  caterpillar  of  our  fruit  orchards  by  the  civil 
means  at  his  disposal  is  too  much  of  a  joke  for 
ordinary  minds  to  entertain. 

Our  Kentish  man  attributes  the  lack  of  fruit 
on  top  trees  during  the  preceding  year  to  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar.  Doubtless  this  pest 
merits  all  sorts  of  bad  language  and  punishment, 
but  oddly  enough  there  has  been  equally  an 
entire  absence  of  top  fruit  where  the  caterpillar 
does  not  ravage.  Still,  if  the  pest  is  so  bad  in 
districts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  can  do  in  alleviation,  even  did 
he  proclaim  those  districts.  AAY  still  think 
that  if  the  caterpillar  pest  is  to  be  successfully 
fought,  it  can  only  be  by  growers’  own  efforts 
and  untiring  energies. 

- - 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  General  Committee  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening  next  at  7.30.  The  Floral 
Committee  will  previously  meet  at  6.30  ;  and  the 
Schedule  Sub-Committee  at  7.  p.m. 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  William  Allardiee, 
from  the  Bueeleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  as  gardener  to 
Lord  Strathmore,  Streatham  Castle,  Darlington. 

Crystal  Palace  Shows. — The  Crystal  Palace  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  issued  its  schedule  of  flower  shows  for 
the  coming  season,  which  includes  arrangements  for  a 


•  spring  exhibition  on  Saturday,  March  21st  ;  a  grand 
summer  exhibition  on  Saturday,  May  9  th;  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  show  on  Saturday,  Jnly  4th  ;  a  fruit 
exhibition  and  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s  show  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  4th  and  5th  ;  a  great 
fruit  show  on  October  8th  to  10th,  and  a  grand  Chry¬ 
santhemum  exhibition  on  November  6th  and  7th. 
The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  will  be  held  on 
August  15  th. 

Bee  Keepers  and  Vine  Growers. — From  an  article 
in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  it  appears  that  the  French 
authorities  are  making  researches  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  bees  can  damage  Grapes  in 
the  vineyard.  The  accusation  which  the  vine-growers 
make  against  those  useful  insects  is  that  they  pierce 
the  ripest  Grapes  in  order  to  extract  the  sugary  juice 
therefrom.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  the  people  in  question,  without  studying  or 
observing  that  bees,  by  the  conformation  of  their 
mandibles,  are  incapable  of  piercing  a  ripe  Grape. 

Honey  and  Cocoa. — Those  who  have  not  yet  tried 
this,  should  do  so  by  way  of  experiment.  Take  a  good 
spoonful  of  pure,  wholesome  and  ground  or  powdered 
cocoa,  pour  over  it  boiling  milk,  stirring  it  the  while, 
and  sweeten  with  haney.  It  would  at  least  demonstrate 
the  value  of  honey  for  sweetening  purposes,  and  create 
a  new  use  for  honey,  besides  proving  more  acceptable  to 
the  palate  of  some. 

A  Substitute  for  vanilla. — -The  fragrant  article 
known  as  Aranilla  is,  as  every  one  knows,  obtained  from 
the  pods  of  Aranilla  planifolia  chiefly,  although  a  few 
other  species  are  also  calledlnto  requisition.  Now  a 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  Wild  Roses  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  it  is  said  an  extract  can  be 
made  resembling  A'anilla.  The  aromatic  principle  of 
Yanilla  at  present  is  also  largely  drawn  from  the  juice 
or  sap  of  the  Pine.  The  seeds  (so  called)  of  the  Roses, 
treated  iu  a  certain  manner,  give  finally  crystals  which 
possess  the  characteristics  of  Yanilla. 

Flowers  in  Paris. — M.  H.  de  ATlmorin,  as  stated  by 
Le  Jxrdin,  has  been  holding  a  very  interesting  con¬ 
ference  for  some  time  past  at  the  French  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  upon  the  production 
and  commerce  of  flowers  in  Paris.  The  industry  of 
forced  Lilac,  he  says,  puts  into  circulation  every  year 
close  upon  2,000,000  francs.  The  transactions  which 
give  rise  to  the  culture  of  the  Lily  of  the  A'alley, 
represent  not  less  than  500,000  francs  ;  and  the  total 
value  of  Cyclamens  sold  in  Paris  or  despatched  ought 
not  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  forced  Lily  of  the 
Aralle3T.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society,  which  holds 
its  exhibitions  iu  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  which  this  year  offers  nearly  £200  for 
competition  on  July  2nd,  has  instituted  a  novel  open 
class  for  Gloxinias  which  will  test  the  skill  of  the  local 
gardeners,  and  make  a  specially  attractive  feature  at 
the  exhibition.  The  first  prize  is  a  Silver  Cup  and  £2, 
and  the  competition  is  for  the  best  group  of  Gloxinias 
arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  to  occupy  a  semi¬ 
circular  space  on  grass  not  exceeding  100  square  feet. 
The  schedule  also  contains  two  other  classes  for  groups 
arranged  for  effect,  and  also  has  a  Challenge  Cup,  value 
twenty-five  guineas,  offered  for  twenty-four  Roses 
distinct. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton, 
which  has  been  labouring  under  great  difficulties  for 
some  years  past,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  at  last 
showing  its  nett  income  to  exceed  its  expenditure  by 
the  respectable  sum  of  £80.  Although  fortunate  in 
the  weather  on  the  two  Bank  Holidays  upon  which 
the  society’s  shows  were  held,  the  Council  had  again  to 
contend  with  a  very  cold  and  wet  season,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  receipts  in  connection  with  the  park,  the 
promenade  concerts,  and  especially  the  first  day  of  the 
summer  show.  The  great  success,  however,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  August  Bank  Holiday  Fete  enables  the 
Council  to  issue  a  balance  sheet  showing  an  improved 
financial  position.  The  profit  on  the  summer  exhibi¬ 
tion,  taking  into  account  a  due  proportion  of  the 
members’  subscriptions,  amounts  altogether  to  over 
£200.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  counter  attrac¬ 
tions  on  AVhit-Monday,  and  consequent  heavy  expense 
for  advertising,  &c.,  the  spring  show  aud  sports,  held 
on  that  day,  also  resulted  in  a  profit  of  over  £21.  In 
both  cases  the  success  was,  undoubtedly,  largely  due  to 
the  splendid  programme  of  sports,  which  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  fine  cinder  track  in  the  society’s 
grounds,  enabled  the  Council  to  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show.  The  society  has  decided  to  repeat  the 
experiment  of  a  spring  show  next  Whit-Monday 
(May  18th).  Mr.  Rogers  has  kindly  promised,  if  the 
season  permits,  to  contribute  a  much  larger  collection 
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of  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  and  with  the  longer  notice 
now  given,  it  is  hoped  that  a  very  excellent  exhibition 
will  be  secured  on  that  occasion.  The  co-operation  of 
exhibitors  is  earnestly  requested. 

Sutton’s,  of  Reading. — A  capital  portrait  of  Mr. 
Martin  John  SuttoD,  the  managing  partner  of  the 
■world-renowned  seed  firm  of  Sutton  &  Sons,  together 
with  a  most  interesting,  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  firm  and  its  business,  appears  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  Monday  last.  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sutton's  position  as  a  leading  agriculturist  of  the 
day  is  attested  by  the  number  of  public  offices  which 
he  holds,  and  which  our  contemporary  enumerates  as 
follows  : — Pie  was  created  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d’Houneur  by  the  French  Government  for  services 
rendered  to  agriculture.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  ;  Fellow  of  the  Botanic  Society  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  ;  Member  of  the 
Farmers’  Club ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  ;  Governor  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  Member  of 
its  Education  Committee,  Journal  Committee,  Chemical 
Committee,  and  Special  Experiments  Committee  ; 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Southfield  Club  ; 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  of  the 
Education  and  Experiments  Committees  of  that 
Society  ;  and  Yice-President  of  the  Royal  Counties 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  Weather  in  Aberdeenshire.  —  Writing  on 
Tuesday  the  17tlr  inst. ,  our  Aberdeenshire  correspondent 
says  : — Beautifully  fine  weather  is  being  again  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Saturday  was  a 
very  mild  day,  the  wind  being  westerly  and  very 
light,  while  the  thermometer  rose  to  a  maximum  of  52°. 
The  weather  on  Sunday  was  remarkably  fine,  excep¬ 
tionally  so  for  the  season,  the  day  Being  sunny,  warm 
and  delightful,  almost  a  little  oppressive  even  for 
people  still  obliged  to  wear  winter  underclothing. 
The  day,  indeed,  was  like  a  day  in  July,  so  fine  was 
it.  The  wind  had  veered  round  to  south-south-west, 
but  continued  to  be  very  light.  The  temperature  rose 
as  high  as  53°.  Of  yesterday’s  weather  very  much 
the  same  report  has  to  be  given — -gloriously  fine. 
Away  up  in  the  highlands  at  Braemar,  near  Her 
Majesty’s  highland  home,  the  weather  of  late  has  been 
increasing  in  mildness  until  it  has  now  reached  a  stage 
at  which  a  change  to  a  cooler  temperature  is  desirable. 
Everything  in  its  season,  but  May  is  not  wanted  in 
February.  Owing  to  the  genial  influence,  Snowdrops, 
Pansies,  and  other  early  flowers  are  in  partial  bloom. 
Fruit  trees  and  bushes  not  forgetting  Laurels  and 
other  shrubs,  are  budding  on  every  hand  ;  and  within 
a  week  too!  In  sheltered  nooks  and  sunny  corners  even 
the  young  grass  is  beginning  to  show  a  refreshing 
greenness  that  tells  of  early  summer. 

- - — 

“THE  BEAUTEOUS  ROSE  OP 

JAPAN.  ” 

"Who  does  net  admire  the  singular  beauty  of  form  cf 
the  wax-like  blossoms  of  the  Camellia  ?  A  well-grown 

and  bloomed  Camellia  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  plant _ 

an  almost  unrivalled  feature  in  a  conservatory,  when  of 
ample  growth  and  laden  with  its  symmetrical  flowers  ; 
and  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  this  popular 
subject  attracts  more  than  ordinary  attention,  it  is  well 
that  notice  should  be  drawn  to  it. 

The  History  of  the  Camellia. 

This  flower  has  a  somewhat  eventful  history.  The 
single  red  Camellia  Camellia  japonica — the  “beauteous 
Rose  of  Japan,”  which  has  been  well  described  a3 

The  chaste  Camellia’s  pure  and  spotless  bloom, 

That  boasts  no  fragrance  and  conceals  no  thorn, 
was  the  first  of  the  genus  brought  to  this  country. 
The  generic  name  Camellia  is  traceable  to  George 
Joseph  Kamel,  afterwards  Latinised  into  Camellus,  a 
Moravian  Jesuit  and  traveller  in  Asia,  who,  returning 
to  Spain  from  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  sought  an  audience 
of  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  and  presented  her  with  a 
mother-of-pc-arl  vase  in  which  grew  a  Camellia  in 
bloom.  “Beautiful,  but  scentless,”  was  the  Ivinas 
remark,  and  he  was  right,  for  as  exquisite  as  the 
Camellia  is,  there  is  no  known  variety  which  has  stored 
up  in  its  petals  that  delightful  fragrance  which  adds 
such  a  charm  to  the  Rose,  Violet,  and  other  scented 
flowers.  The  single  red  Camellia  was  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1739  by  Lord  Petre,  and  it  was  not 
until  1792  that  any  of  the  double-flowered  varieties 
were  brought  to  England.  Then  the  double  white 
came  from  China— the  old  double  white,  Alba  plena,  so 


much  cultivated  in  our  day  ;  and  the  double  while  and 
double  striped  were  soon  followed  by  the  double  red. 
With  the  introduction  of  these  came  a  largely  increased 
interest  in  the  plant,  and  from  that  time  up  to  1827 
many  types  were  introduced.  Then  seedling  varieties 
were  raised  in  this  country,  and  among  these  was  a 
double  crimson  variety,  which  was  figured  in  the 
Floricultural  Magazine  for  1839,  raised  by  some  lover 
of  the  flower,  the  stock  purchased  by  Messrs.  H.  Low 
&  Co.,  the  well-known  nurserymen  of  Clapton,  and 
named  by  them  Lawreneeana,  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  who  then  resided  at  Drayton  Green,  Ealing, 
previous  to  her  removal  to  Ealing  Park. 

The  Net-veined  Camellia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  imported  species  is 
C.  reticulata,  the  net-veined  Camellia,  a  native  of 
HoDg  Kong.  This  was  introduced  about  1824.  The 
flowers  are  rose  coloured,  veined  with  grey,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  flowered  of  the  species.  There  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  it  in  one  of  the  conservatories  at 
Devonshire  House,  Chiswick,  and  the  old  plant  sent 
home  by  Fortune  may  still  be  seen  in  the  R.  H.  S. 
Gardens,  near  by.  It  is  marvellously  free  of  bloom, 
and,  when  at  the  height  of  its  beauty,  in  spring,  is 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  There  are  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Culture  of  the  Camellia. 

Perhaps  the  cultivation  of  no  plant  has  caused  so  much 
anxiety  to  the  amateur  gardener  as  the  Camellia. 
While  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  as  it  grows  and 
blooms  luxuriantly  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  it  is  yet  commonly  grown  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  because  it  is  a  spring-flowering  subject,  and  its 
large  and  striding  blossoms  are  in  great  danger  from 
frost,  wind,  rain,  and  sun.  “  Camellias  are  somewhat 
famed  for  their  enjoyment  of  old  conservatories,  the 
roofs  of  which  consist  of  heavy  rafters  and  small 
squares  of  dirty  glass,  while  the  floors  are  quagmires 
and  the  walls  are  clothed  with  a  vegetation  that 
belongs  to  damp  and  ruin.”  So  wrote  the  late  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  in  one  of  his  books  on  gardening. 
“And  it  must  be  confessed,”  he  adds,  “we  have  seen 
gigantic  Camellias,  covered  with  flowers  as  thick  as 
hail,  in  houses  so  dirty  and  dark  that  it  was  like  visit¬ 
ing  one’s  grave  to  enter  them  ;  but  we  have  seen  them 
equally  thrifty  and  a  deal  more  comfortable  in  smart 
constructions  of  the  present  day,  which  admitted  a 
flood  of  light  from  above,  and  presented  the  temptations 
of  a  bright  mosaic  pavement  under  foot  to  enhance  tho 
enjoyment  of  an  inspection  of  the  flowers.”  An 
admirable  illustration  ot  this  last  condition  of  things 
can  be  seen  in  the  entrance  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons’  nursery  at  Chelsea,  from  the  Brompton  Road. 
There,  in  a  glass-covered  corridor,  with  ample  light 
above  and  at  the  sides,  can  be  seen  large  specimen 
plants  of  Camellias,  planted  in  the  side  borders, 
that  grow  healthily,  and  blossom  with  surprising 
freedom. 

The  Amateur’s  Difficulty. 

My  hearty  sympathies  are  with  the  amateur  who  seeks 
to  grow  and  flower  a  few  Camellias  — a  genus  he  en¬ 
thusiastically  admires  —in  his  small  house.  They  are 
usually  in  pots,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  producing  a 
fairly  good  growth  and  a  few  buds,  he  often  has  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  flower  buds  drop  just  as 
they  are  swelling  off  to  expansion.  What  can  be 
more  annoying  or  irritating?  I  think  several  causes 
operate  to  bring  about  this  unfortunate  result— extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  dryness  of 
the  root,  or,  it  may  be,  a  sour  and  unsuitable  soil. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  in  individual  cases.  I 
can  only  indicate  causes. 

I  think  that  too  much  sunlight  is  sometimes  a  cause 
of  failure.  The  young  leaves  of  Camellias  are  not  only 
impatient  of  sun,  but  the  old  leaves  become  scorched 
quicker  than  those  of  almost  any  other  hard-wooded 
plant  I  know.  The  trees  then  get  out  of  health,  and 
they  'suffer— much  more  so  when  in  pots  than  when 
planted  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  elements 
of  success  during  a  season  of  growth  are  heat,  shade  and 
moisture. 

Some  Suggestions  Towards  Successful  Culture. 
Plants  in  or  about  to  bloom  should  have  a  rather 
warmer  atmosphere  than  those  less  advanced.  A  little 
fire-heat  every  day,  with  the  ventilators  open  at  top  in 
favourable  weather,  and  occasionally  at  bottom,  is 
desirable  ;  but  the  amateur  can  scarcely  do  this  in  the 
case  of  a  house  of  mixed  plants,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
case  of  a  cold  house.  Such  sorts  as  the  old  double 
white  and  all  light  varieties  are  better  when  a 
circulation  of  moisture  and  air  takes  place,  as  it  is  a 


condition  that  appears  a  good  preventive  to  the  iron- 
mould-like  spots  that  will  follow  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere.  The  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry  at  the  roots,  but  it  is  quite  as  bad 
practice  to  have  the  roots  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
in  each  case  destructive  to  the  buds.  No  fresh-potted 
plant  requires  liquid  or  artificial  manure,  but  such 
plants  as  have  been  growing  for  two  or  three  years  in 
the  same  pot,  and  the  roots  so  compact  that  they 
cannot  be  disturbed  with  the  point  of  a  stick  with 
impunity,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  judicious 
application.  Standen’s  Manure  for  hard- wooded  plants 
is  a  good  one  to  apply  to  Camellias  in  pots  in  this 
condition. — E.  D. 

- - 

FRUIT-GROWING  UNDER  GLASS 

This  department  of  horticulture  is  yearly  gaining 
ground  and  favour  ;  our  climate,  precarious  and 
unsettled  as  it  is,  renders  this  necessary  if  we  would 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  propensity 
for  fruit  of  good  quality.  As  civilisation  advances  so 
do  our  tastes  and  palates  improve.  Fruits  which  our 
grandfathers,  nay,  indeed,  our  fathers  were  satisfied  to 
pronounce  good  are  now  not  considered  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  for  cooking.  America  supplies  us  with 
our  Apples,  the  continent  of  Europe  with  our  best  Pears, 
also  many  other  fruits  which  a  few  decades  ago  we 
appear  to  have  managed  in  our  own  island  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  All  that  we  at  present  mean  to  say 
of  this  is  that  so  stands  the  matter — we  have  apparently 
thrown  away  the  sour  Apple  for  the  sweet  one,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  this  we  are  just  a  shade  ex¬ 
travagant. 

Though  we  are  assigned  the  title  of  a  “Nation  of 
Shopkeepers,”  it  is  possible  we  may  not  be  a  nation  of 
economists  ;  with  regard  to  this  matter  I  am  certain 
we  are  not.  The  amount  of  money  yearly  expended  ( n 
all  kinds  of  fruits  which  could  be  managed  under  glass 
in  Britain  would  erect  enormous  ranges  of  glass 
structures  suited  for  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &i.,  to  completely  compete  avith,  if 
not  eclipse  the  foreigner.  If  the  British  show  a  steady 
and  increasing  favour  for  the  consumption  of  fruit,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
huge  company  will  start  up  and  supply  them  with 
home-grown  produce  cheaper  and  better  than  our  friends 
over  the  water  have  sent  across  hitherto.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  our  Government,  who  have  always  an  eye 
to  a  prying  business,  may  take  an  important  matter  of 
this  kind  in  hand.  At  any  rate,  few  will  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  is  room  for  speculation  here. 

The  expense  of  building  these  structures  in  the  outset 
I  grant  would  be  a  rather  weighty  item,  but  with  good 
management  there  would  be  little  fear  but  that  a  few 
years  would  square  matters.  What  must  be  borne  in 
mind  is  this  :  provided  a  good  article  the  British  are  not 
afraid  to  pay  for  it.  At  present  perhaps  they  pay 
40  per  cent,  too  much  for  imported  fruit,  while  they 
pay  120  per  cent,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  own  for 
feeding  pigs.  The  last  season,  for  instance,  is  surely 
sufficient  to  convince  any  person  of  the  great  need  we 
have  for  artificial  protections  from  the  weather.  Few 
people,  it  may  be  said,  enjoyed  a  proper  dish  of  Straw¬ 
berries — the  crop  was  abundant,  I  believe,  everywhere, 
but  the  terrible  rainfalls  at  the  time  least  required 
converted  them  into  manure  instead  of  money.  Thus, 
by  the  vagaries  of  a  capricious  climate,  for  want  of 
ingenuity  the  nation  has  been  the  loser  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  And  of  our  Plums  we  had  none  either,  and 
this,  though  not  due  to  the  same  cause  directly,  certainly 
was  brought  about  by  lack  of  protection  at  a  critical 
time.  Even  when  this  important  subject  affects  us 
individually,  we  fail  to  look  at  it  in  a  business-like 
way.  Many  gentlemen  of  means  will  stare  at  the 
proposal  of  his  gardener  to  increase  his  glass  structures 
for  this  purpose,  while  he  will,  without  a  grudge,  pay 
enormous  sums  for  foreign  fruits. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  us  to  live  as  if  we  were  only 
living  for  the  day,  yet  this  is  exactly  the  policy  of 
many  gentlemen  on  this  matter.  A  thousand  pounds  or 
two  expended  iu  orchard  or  general  hardy  fruit-houses 
is  a  small  sum  when  divided  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
must  be  considerably  less  than  the  sum  paid  for  market 
fruit.  But  it  is  a  large  sum  to  launch  out  at  once  they 
think,  and  as  such  financiers  know  the  value  of  money 
only  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  they  are,  as  a  result, 
chary  in  laying  it  out  at  little  piofit  at  first,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  an  ultimate  return  tenfold.  The 
difficulty  altogether  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  butvery 
indifferently  versed  in  horticulture  as  it  is,  and  its 
future  probabilities.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have 
the.  means  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  horticulture  do  not  more  often  use  them. 
The  time  is  surely  past  for  this  useful  industry  to 
be  any  longer  denominated  one  of  pleasure.  That  idea, 
if  not  extinct,  must  go  the  way  of  all  misconceptions, 
and  horticulture  will  flourish.— Gamma,  Edinburgh, 
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The  New  Fancy  Pansy. 

I  am  sure  that  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will 
thank  “  R.  D.”  for  his  most  interesting^letters  on  the 
Pansy,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  that  it  has 
undergone  since  IS  12  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Belgian, 
or  fancy  Pansy  as  it  is  called,  was  imported  into 
Scotland  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  late  George  White,  of  Paisley,  and  several 
other  Scotch  growers,  it  underwent  a  marvellous 
change.  These  good  old  florists  laboured  incessantly 
for  years,  and  their  labours  were  not  in  vain.  They 
had  the  pleasure  of  raising  many  good  varieties,  and  it 
is  from  Scotland  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  good 
Pansies  come. 

Now  I  do  not  agree  with  “Veritas”  when  he  says 
that  there  are  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
men  appointed  to  judge  Pansies  who  scarcely  know  a 
show  from  a  fancy  Pansy.  I  believe  the  Scots  are 
better  educated  in  the  Pansy  than  are  the  English,  and 
I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion  as  to  our  climate,  and  that 
we  in  England  will  never  be  able  to  grow  Pansies 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and  the  fore  part 
of  August,  equal  to  those  grown  in  Scotland.  I  am 
surprised  at  his  remarks,  when  he  says  that  “almost 
the  best  flowers  I  ever  grew  were  grown  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  hottest  season  we  have  had  since  I  began 
Pansy  growing.  ”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  might 
have  read  his  daily  paper  through  them.  My  opinion 
is  quite  the  reverse  :  the  best  flowers  that  I  ever  grew 
were  grown  during  cool  weather,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  in  September  ;  it  is  then  that 
I  get  that  richness  of  colour  and  substance  which  I  am 
unable  to  get  during  hot  weather.  Neither  do  I  believe 
in  watering  every  other  night  during  hot  weather. 
Watering  induces  the  roots  to  run  to  the  surface,  and 
they  suffer  more  trom  the  effects  of  the  hot  sun  after¬ 
wards  than  from  the  want  of  water. 

I  have  been  a  Pansy  grower  for  over  fifteen  years, 
and  have  visited  Scotland  four  or  five  times  during 
the  Pansy  season,  to  see  these  beautiful  flowers  in 
all  their  glory,  to  make  selections  of  the  best  new 
and  old  varieties,  and  to  obtain  information  as  to  their 
culture.  During  the  last  sis  years  I  have  never  been 
beaten  with  Pansies  at  our  local  shows,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  taken  thirty  to  forty  prizes  every  year  for 
Pansies  and  other  florists’  flowers. 

I  should  like  three  or  four  of  the  best  Scotch  growers 
to  give  in  this  paper  a  selection  of  thirty-six  fancy  and 
twenty-four  show  varieties.  —Amateur  Grower. 

- - 

THE  CARNATION-  AND  PICOTEE 

UNION. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Union,  just  issued  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  of  Oxford, 
is  a  notable  publication  from  the  immense  amount  of 
information  it  gives  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
flower.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  58  pages,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  being  devoted  to  reports  from  leading 
growers  and  lovers  of  the  Carnation  upon  the  incidence 
of  the  season,  and  upon  good  flowers  they  have  grown 
and  seen.  This  is  very  interesting  reading — a  store¬ 
house  of  facts,  experiences,  and  suggestions,  from  which 
the  young  beginner  in  Carnation  culture  especially  can 
draw  much  information  of  a  very  valuable  character. 

General  testimony  is  borne  to  the  fact  that  the  wet 
winter  of  1889 — 90  proved  most  disastrous  to  old  stools 
of  Carnations  left  in  the  open  ground,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  severe  and  long-continued  winter  of  1890 — 91 
has  'not  been  a  whit  more  merciful — perhaps  more 
destructive  all  round.  It  is  all  very  well  for  writers  to 
say  much  about  the  hardiness  of  the  Carnation — and  it 
is  a  hardy  plant — but  long-continued  wet  and  cold,  or 
prolonged  severe  frost  is  destructive  to  old  plants,  and 
highly  injurious  to  young  ones.  I  have  lost  all  my  old 
plants  two  winters  in  succession  ;  but  the  cold  of  the 
winter  from  which  I  trust  we  are  just  emerging,  has 
been  much  more  destructive  in  my  own  case  than  the 
wet  of  the  previous  one.  Most  of  the  young  plants  in 
the  open  have  lost  their  leading  shoots  ;  and  plants  in 
pots,  having  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  have  done 
but  little  better. 

All  the  contributors  of  reports  bear  testimony  to  the 
trying  character  of  last  season.  Mr.  Martin  Rowan 
states  that  it  was  “the  most  trying  season  experienced 
since  1879.”  May  was  a  dry  month,  but  singularly 
uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  ;  hot  sun, 
often  with  drying  winds,  prevailing  by  day,  with  the 
temperature  falling  very  low  immediately  after  sun¬ 
down.  The  effect  was  seen  in  universal  check,  every¬ 


thing  being  attacked  with  green-fly,  Carnations  coming 
in  for  their  full  share  of  the  pest.  June,  instead  of 
bringing  improvement,  opened  with  sharp  frost,  and  was 
ungenial  throughout.  In  July  we  had  cold,  persistent, 
wintry  rains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  storms  remarkable  for  their  violence  in 
conj  unction  with  so  relatively  Iowa  temperature.  Severe 
check  and  much  unsound  growth  were  the  natural  results 
of  this  third  successive  cold,  wet  summer .j’  This  is  the 
burden  of  almost  all  the  writers,  and  yet  good  flowers 
were  seen  at  the  various  exhibitions — so  far  can  the 
efforts  of  the  cultivator  triumph  over  vicissitudes. 

The  most  noteworthy  flowers  of  the  year,  as  seen  on 
exhibition  stands,  were  those  of  C.  H.  Herbert,  a  new 
S.B.  variety  raised  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  awarded  premier  prize  at  the  Oxford 
Show.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  terms  this  new  aspirant  to 


Skirving.  Of  scarlet  flakes,  Matador,  Flamingo,  a 
new  variety  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Barlow  and  full  of 
promise  because  of  its  rich  colour ;  Alisemoud 
(Douglas),  a  very  pleasing  flower  ;  Cannell  Junr.,  and 
Richard  Dean.  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  had 
this  very  good  at  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Kew,  of 
Southend,  says  of  it  that  “it  has  an  exceptionally 
good  constitution,  and  invariably  makes  hard  layers.” 
Of  purple  flakes,  Gordon  Lewis  (Dodwell),  George 
Melville,  James  Douglas,  Oscar  Wilford,  very  fine  in 
the  north,  and  Prince  George  of  "Wales.  Of  rose  flakes, 
Likin’s  Mary,  a  beautiful  flower ;  Biddy  Malone, 
Thalia,  and  Crista-galli. 

Of  red-edged  Picotees,  Miry  Dodwell,  Thomas 
William,  and  Mrs.  Gorton.  Of  purple  edged,  Amy 
llobsart,  Clara  Penson,  Sdvia,  and  Mr.  Likin’s  two 
new  varieties,  Sirah  Ann  and  Elizabeth.  Of  rose 


Cypripedium  IIariiisianum  superbum. 
One  of  the  late  Mr.  Dominy’s  first  Seedlings. 


favour  “grand,”  and  John  Bull  “very  fine”;  while 
Mr.  F.  Nutt  goes  a  step  further,  and  calls  it  “a  splendid 
flower  ”  ;  but  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  pipes  to  quite 
another  tune.  He  remarks  of  C.  H.  Herbert  that  he 
“  did  not  share  the  general  adulation  conferred  on  the 
new  S.B  ,  C.  H.  Herbert,  and  how  the  judges  came  to 
give  it  the  premier  priz|es  ~  '  '-me.  It  was  not 

a  large  flower,  the  grd  A-  _ r,  and  it  was 

spotted  as  a  leopard.  There  were  many  better  Robert 
Houlgraves  in  the  show.  I  admit  it  to  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  class,  being  blight  in  colour  and  smooth 
and  shapely  in  outline,  but  Robert  Iloulgrave  beat  it 
afterwards  at  Manchester,  and  will  again  pass  it  by 
next  season  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.”  I  need  scarcely 
say  after  this  testimony  that  Robert  Iloulgrave  was 
shown  in  fine  character,  and  Master  Stanley  also.  Of 
C.B.’s  the  leading  varieties  of  last  year  were  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Edward  Rowan,  Master  Fred,  and  Fanny 
Hudson.  Of  P.P.B. ’s,  Sarah  Payne  and  William 


edged,  Little  Phil  (Dodwell),  a  heavy  edged  variety 
of  great  merit ;  Rector  (Fellowes),  also  heavy 
edged  :  the  beautiful  light-edged  Favourite,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  Norman  Carr,  one  of  Mr.  Dod  well’s  new 
varieties. 

Of  seifs,  Mrs.  Gordon,  scarlet  ;  President,  maroon- 
purple  ;  Annie  and  Emma  Lakin,  and  Dodwell’s  Mrs. 
Fred,  all  whites  ;  Mrs.  Alfred,  pink  ;  and  Emmie, 
delicate  salmon-pink,  were  all  very  fine.  Of  yellow 
grounds,  Douglas’  Nellie  Hibberd,  Stadrath  Bail 
(Benary),  Nova  (Benary),  a  brilliant  flower  with  a  light 
red  striping  on  a  shaded  yellow  ground  ;  Old  Coin 
(Turner),  having  stripes  of  two  shades  of  red  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  Victory  (Douglas),  Alfred  Grey,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  best  of  the  Ivilmurry  seedlings ;  and 
Sunset  (Douglas). 

I  say  nothing  about  the  fancy  varieties  beyond 
putting  in  a  word  of  praise  for  some  of  Mr.  Ernest 
P>snary ’s  German-raised  varieties.  Thero  are  some 
wonderful  things  among  them  ;  and  they  all,  like  his 
splendid  Germania,  appear  to  be  characterised  by  great 
robustness  of  constitution. — It.  D. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA 

SOCIETY. 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  supporters  of  the  Dahlia  to  come 
together  in  annual  meeting,  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.  There  was  a  very  limited 
attendance,  probably  because  the  bulk  of  the  subscribers 
reside  in  the  country,  and  no  notice  of  the  meeting 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  gardening  papers. 
However,  a  “World”  man,  always  on  the  alert  to  pick 
up  information  that  should  be  made  public,  heard  of 
the  engagement  and  put  in  an  appearance,  and  is  able 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  “hole-and-corner”  meeting.  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
presided  over  a  scant  attendance,  but  all  were  business 
men,  earnest  devotees  of  the  Dahlia  —Messrs.  J.  Cheal, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  H.  Turner,  W.  H.  Williams,  the 
veteran  John  Walker,  J.  Tranter,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  T. 


amounting  to  £4  or  £5,  some  of  which  had  been 
received. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Mr.  Girdlestone  stated  that  it  was  not  so  large  as  some 
which  had  preceded  it,  owing  to  the  frost  of  a  few 
dyys  previously  having  kept  several  small  growers  from 
competing,  but  the  quality  of  the  bloom  was  good 
throughout.  The  number  of  members  was  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  though  some  had  retired,  others 
had  taken  their  places.  They  had  lost  two  valuable 
and  influential  supporters  in  Mr.  James  McIntosh  and 
Mr.  Shirley  HibberJ,  also  in  Mr.  William  Holmes. 
Mr.  W.  Hapthorpe.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  A.  Rawlings 
had  resigned  their  seats  on  the  committee  ;  the  former 
through  want  of  time,  and  the  latter  through  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  in  which  the  society’s 
business  was  conducted.  The  report— or  rather  the 


Cypripedium  Harejsianum. 

The  first  artificially  produced  hybrid  Cypripedium  ever  raised; 


West,  primus  of  the  amateur  growers  of  this  noble 
flower.  Dr.  Masters,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Dahlia  Society,  was  also  present. 

The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  presented 
an  oral  report,  premising  it  by  stating  that  he  had 
little  to  say  beyond  giving  a  report  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show.  His  main  duty  was  to  present  a  financial 
statement,  which  showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  position,  as  the  total  income,  including  a  balance 
of  £23  Or.  4 d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890, 
amounted  to  £163  6s.  10 d.,  which  sum  comprised 
subscriptions  £85  14s.,  and  the  sum  of  £50,  an 
annual  grant  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
Prizes  were  paid  amounting  to  £118  17s.,  and  this  with 
some  incidental  expenses  brought  the  expenditure  up 
to  over  £130,  leaving  a  balance  of  £32  18s.  7 d.  to  be 
carried  forward.  This  was  regarded  as  a  delightful 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Girdlestone 
had  kept  the  expenses  down  to  the  lowest  amount.  It 
was  also  stated  that  there  were  arrears  of  subscriptions 


skeleton  of  one— and  the  financial  statement  were 
adopted,  it  being  understood  that  the  hon.  sec.  would 
clothe  the  skeleton  in  becoming  flesh  of  phrase,  and 
publish  it  in  the  usual  manner.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  minimum  subscription  should  be  for  the  future  5s. 
annually.  A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  complaining 
of  certain  matters  affecting  the  management  of  the 
society,  was  referred  to  the  chairman  to  reply  to. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes  was  re-elected  president  ; 
Dr.  Hog®,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cullingford, 
H.  Glasscock  and  W.  Keith  vice-presidents,  Mr. 
George  Gordon  being  added  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  Messrs.  Ocock,  Such,  Mortimer, 
Humphries,  Seale,  and  Anstiss  were  added  to  the 
committee,  the  re-elected  members  being  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell,  H.  Cannell,  J.  Cheal,  J.  Douglas,  G.  Gilbert, 
J.  Ilenshaw,  G.  Paul,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Tranter, 
H.  Turner,  J.  Walker,  T.  S.  Ware,  J.  T.  West,  and 
W.  H.  Williams.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  was  re-elected 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  he  was  authorised  to 


obtain  such  clerical  assistance  as  he  might  require. 
Four  new  members  were  elected,  including  the 
“  World”  man,  and  a  desire  being  expressed  that  the 
latter  should  go  on  the  comjnittee,  he  declined  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  already  up  to  his  neck  in  hot 
floricultural  water  of  this  kind,  and  did  not  desire  to 
by  utterly  submerged.  Besides,  no  “  World  ”  man 
is  allowed  to  take  any  place  of  profit  in  connection 
with  any  horticultural  association,  lest  the  integrity 
of  the  only  independent  gardening  journal  should  be 
compromised  thereby. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  suggesting 
that  the  annual  show  in  September  next  should  take 
place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  that 
month,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  question  of  providing 
competent  judges  was  raised,  but  deferred  for  further 
consideration.  Dr.  Masters  made  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Shirley  Hibberd  Memorial  Fund,  on  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Hibberd’s  services  to  the  Dahlia  Society.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

- ->2<- - 

DEATH  OP  MR.  JOHN  DOMINY. 


Another  nineteenth-century  landmark  in  the  realm 
of  horticulture  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away  with 
the  death  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea, 
of  Mr.  John  Dominy,  whose  useful  career  in  life  was 
closed,  after  a  short  but  acute  attack  of  pneumonia,  in 
his  75th  year.  Though  in  no  sense  a  great  man,  yet 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  John  Dominy  who 
first  put  into  practice  the  art  of  artificially  fertilising 
Orchids,  and  raising  them  from  seed  systematically  and 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  idea  of  so  doing  it  is 
admitted  was  not  his  own  ;  he  derived  it  from  Mr. 


J.  Harris,  a  surgeon  of  Exeter,  but  that  fact  in  no  way 
lessens  the  obligations  of  all  Orchid  lovers  to  Dominy  ; 
for  if  he  had  given  us  nothing  but  Cattleya  exoniensis, 
that  lovely  and  still  scarce  plant  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  his  memory  green  for  all  time  in  the  Orchid  world. 

Of  his  early  life  and  training  we  know  nothing,  but 
he  obtained  his  first  head  place  as  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Magor,  Esq.,  at  Redruth,  in  1841,  and  stayed  there 
until  1846,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Yeitch  &  Son,  at  the  famous  Exeter  Nursery  of  that 
firm.  On  the  business  being  transferred  to  Chelsea 
about  1865  he  became  nursery  manager  there,  and 
retired  into  private  life  about  eleven  years  ago  on  a 
most  liberal  retiring  allowance  from  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  was  about  the  year  1852  when  Mr.  Harris  suggested 
the  production  of  hybrid  Orchids,  and  so  well  did 
Dominy  turn  this  to  practical  account  that  in  about 
four  years’  time  his  first  hybrid  flowered— Calanthe 


Dominii — and  this  was  succeeded  by  Cattleya  hybrids, 
C.  exoniensis,  C.  Dominiana,  and  a  number  of  others, 
several  of  which  have  now  passed  out  of  cultivation. 
The  total  number  of  Orchids  raised  by  him  and  put 
into  commerce  by  the  Messrs.  Veitcb,  was  twenty-six, 
and  they  are  comprised  in  the  following  list  :  — 


Aerides  hybridum 
Anaectochrlus  Dominii 
Calanthe  Dominii 
,,  Yeitchii 
Cattleya  Brabantiie 
,,  Devoniensis 
,,  Dominiana 
,,  „  alba 

,,  exoniensis 
,,  hybrida 
,,  ,,  maculata 

,,  Manglesii 
,,  quinquicolor 


Cattleya  Sidniana 
Cypripedium  Dominii 

,,  Harrisianunt 

„  vexillarium 

Dendrobium  Dominii 
Goodyera  Yeitchii 
Lselia  Dominiana 
j)  j  j  rosea 

,,  Felix 
, ,  Pilcheri 
,,  ,,  alba 

,,  Yeitchiana 
Phajus  irroratus. 


Cypripedium  Harrisianum  (C.  villosum  x  C.  barba- 
turn)  was  the  first  artificially  produced  hybrid  Cypripe¬ 
dium  ever  raised.  It  came  up  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery 
in  1S64,  and  flowered  five  years  afterwards.  The 
variety  C.  H.  superbum  was  one  of  the  original  batch 
of  seedlings,  and  differs  from  the  typical  C.  Harrisianum 
in  having  larger  and  much  darker-coloured  flowers, 
shining  with  a  more  conspicuous  lustre  ;  the  white 
margin  and  apex  of  the  upper  sepals  are  also  broader 
and  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Dominy  also  raised  three  seedling  Nepenthes, 
namely,  N.  Dominii,  N.  hybrida  and  N.  h.  maculata, 
also  Fuchsia  Dominiana,  a  hybrid  between  F.  serratifolia 
and  F.  spectibllis,  which  is  figured  in  the  Flore  des 
Serres,  t.  1004.  On  leaving  Exeter  a  suitable  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Mr.  Dominy  by  the  Exeter  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  had  previously  awarded  him  a 
Silver  Medal  for  his  experiments  in  hybridisation.  In 
1880  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  him  the  society’s  large  Gold  Flora  Medal  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  horticulture,  and  about 
the  same  time  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M. P.,  pre¬ 
sented  him,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  few  friends,  with 
a  gold  watch.  For  the  last  ten  years  at  least  Mr. 
Dominy  had  been  a  member  of  the  Floral  and,  latterly, 
of  the  Orchid  Committees,  and  was  widely  esteemed 
and  respected  amoDg  Orchid  growers.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Exeter  on  Wednesday. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  i«  tke  GARDEN. 

Hedychiums.—  In  re-potting  Hedychium3,  plenty 
of  room  should  be  allowed  for  the  rhizomes  to  make 
increase  during  the  summer  months,  as  the  best  return 
in  flowers  is  forthcoming  when  good  growth  is  en¬ 
couraged.  If  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  on  the 
margins  of  tanks,  a  top-dressing  will  be  sufficient, 
provided  the  soil  of  the  bed  is  not  exhausted.  In  the 
latter  event  take  out  the  whole  and  fill  up  again  with  a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand. 

Gannas. — Now  is  the  time  to  pull  the  old  clumps 
to  pieces  and  re-pot  the  divisions  of  the  rhizomes  into 
32-sized  pots,  or  larger  if  the  pieces  require  it.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  pit  where  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
plants  a  start.  As  the  season  advances  and  growth 
gets  vigorous,  the  plants  should  be  put  in  a  cooler 
place  with  more  ventilation,  and  gradually  hardened 
off  before  the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  in  the 
beds. 

Bougainvilleas.  —The  shoots  of  B.  glabra  may 
now  be  thinned  out  and  pruned  back.  As  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  young  wood,  the  aim  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  now  should  be  to  prune,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
framework  to  properly  cover  the  trellis  when  the  shoots 
are  tied  into  position.  As  B.  specio3a  flowers  on  the 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  removal  of  shoots  which  may  contain 
flower  buds.  The  better  plan  is  to  thin  out  super¬ 
fluous  growths  during  the  growing  period,  or  to  remove 
them  after  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Clerodendrcsns. — Most  growers  cut  back  their 
plants  of  C.  Balfourianum  just  after  they  have  finished 
flowering.  "Where  this  has  been  done,  nothing  now 
remains  but  to  re-pot  the  plants  just  after  the  buds 
have  started  into  growth,  using  good  fibrous  loam, 
peat  and  sand,  with  a  predominance  of  the  former,  as 
the  gross-feeding  roots  delight  in  a  good  holding  soil. 

Dipladenias. — As  these  make  young  growth  it 
should  be  trained  or  allowed  to  run  up  pieces  of  twine 
close  under  the  glass.  By  this  means,  every  shoot  gets 
a  due  amount  of  light  with  a  free  circulation  of  air 
around  it,  making  the  stems  short  jointed.  Such  will 
flower  much  more  freely  than  if  they  had  been  tied 
round  the  trellis  from  the  first.  When  it  is  desired  to 
make  up  the  specimen,  the  pliable  shoots  may  be  bent 
into  any  position. 

Costus. — The  species  of  Costus,  such  as  C.  igneus 
and  C.  Malortieanus,  should  -be  potted  in  a  good  rich 
compost  with  plenty  of  drainage,  seeing  that  a  largo 
amount  of  water  is  necessary  during  the  growing 
period. 

Olivias.— As  the  flower  scapes  begin  to  appear,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  and 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  occasionally  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  flowers.  The  latter  come  much 
larger  and  of  better  colour  by  such  timely  and  kindly 
treatment. 

Verbenas  and  -Lobelias. — Where  the  stock  of 
these  has  fallen  low  by  some  mishap  or  other,  or  where 
large  quantities  are  required,  the  autumn  struck 
cuttings  and  old  plants  should  be  placed  in  heat  to 
start  them  into  growth,  after  which  any  quantity  of 
cuttings  will  be  obtained. 

Peaches. — The  early  house  should  be  kept  at  a 
night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  with  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  on  bright  days.  Close  early  so  as  to  economise 
sun  heat,  syringing  freely,  and  damping  down  every 
part  of  the  house.  Disbud  and  prune  away  the  shoots 
that  are  not  required,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number 
to  fill  the  space  at  command  without  crowding.  The 
weakest  fruits  may  be  removed  at  once  ;  but  leave 
sufficient  to  allow  for  dropping  at  the  stoning  period. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  in  the  second  early  house, 
syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather. 

Melons. — If  these  are  grown  in  properly  constructed 
houses,  with  plenty  of  fire  heat  at  command,  the  beds 
may  now  be  made  up  for  the  young  plants.  Lay  some 
brickbats  over  the  wooden  or  slate  bottom  laid  over  the 
pipes.  Some  litter  may  be  placed  over  this,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  layer  of  turf  to  keep  the  soil  of 
the  bed  from  mixing  with  the  drainage.  A  ridge  of 
soil,  or  even  separate  mounds,  of  compost  should  then 
be  placed  along  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  allowed  to 
attain  the  temperature  of  the  house  before  the  plants 
are  committed  to  them. 


Cucumbers. — If  old  plants  do  not  show  a  little 
vigour  with  the  increase  of  light  and  longer  days,  it  is 
evident  that  root  action  is  lacking.  Place  a  layer  of 
fermenting  dung  and  leaves  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  order  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  roots,  and  the 
young  shoots  produced  will  give  evidence  of  the  fresh 
vigour  induced. 

Cabbages. — The  squares  or  borders  of  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages  should  be  gone  over,  and  the  blanks 
made  good.  Press  the  soil  firmly  round-  the  necks  of 
such  as  may  have  been  partly  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
by  frost. 

Shallots,  &o. — Several  of  the  Onion  tribe  may  now 
be  planted  out,  including  Shallots,  Garlic,  and  Chives. 
The  clumps  of  the  latter  which  have  grown  too  large 
and  become  crowded,  may  be  pulled  apart  and  planted 
in  small  pieces.  The  vigour  of  the  leaves  will  be 
greatly  increased  thereby. 

CRICKET  GROUNDS. 

Assuming  that  the  soil  has  the  elements  of  fertility, 
that  these  are  not  doing  their  duty,  and  that  ou 
analyzing  we  find  it  contains  one,  two,  or  three  per 
cent,  of  lime,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  found.  If  fully  four  per  cent,  is  found  under 
the  above  conditions,  I  should  look  for  the  cause  being 
something  else.  I  believe  that  four  per  cent.,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  sufficiently  corrective  and  aggressive  agent 
for  all  cricket  grounds,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  not  at  least  five  per  cent,  in  pasture,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  dress  it ;  but  the  ends  in  view 
are  entirely  different,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  will 
not  be  the  same.  I  will  assume  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
that  it  is  understood  that  lime  containing  certain 
percentages  of  magnesia  acts  injuriously  on  some  soils, 
and  the  opposite  on  others,  that  lime  may  be  in  the 
subsoil  aud  not  on  the  surface,  and  as  a  force  useless, 
and  that  it  acts  beneficilly  on  mossy  grounds. 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  inorganic  manures 
for  dressing,  and  more  especially  for  the  “pitch,” 
chiefly  because  it  retains  its  fertilising  properties,  and 
gives  them  out  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  for  sour  and 
adhesive  cricket  grounds,  it  ought  to  be  largely  used, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed.  Soot  if  sparingly  used  does 
good,  but  it  is  too  powerful  a  manure  if  liberally  used, 
and  more  so  in  liquid  form — “rushing  ”  the  grass  too 
much.  Bnnemeal  is  excellent  for  dressing  the  “  pitch” 
and  the  grounds  if  they  are  properly  drained,  or  for 
sandy  soil ;  but  ou  stiff  adhesive  soil,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use.  The  best  wTay  to  use  bones,  say  for  the  “  pitch,” 
is  first  to  dress  with  charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  in 
a  few  days  to  sow  it  with  the  meal  (condition  of  soil  is 
the  best  guide  for  the  quantity  to  be  used),  finishing 
with  a  nice  sowing  of  sharp  sand,  as  the  “  pitch”  has 
to  be  often  rolled  and  watered.  Charcoal  and  sand 
should  generally  be  given  liberally. 

Before  dressing  the  “pitch”  it  is  best  to  have  the 
hare  parts  turfed  over.  Any  manures  in  liquid  form 
should  not  be  used.  If  the  grounds  are  poor  the 
folding  of  sheep  for  a  few  weeks  does  much  good,  but 
keeping  them  off  the  “pitch.”  Of  course,  this  may  n  t 
■be  convenient  or  possible  in  some  places,  and  a  good 
plan  is  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  excrement 
of  sheep  procured,  and  top-dress  the  grounds  with 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  may  he  mixed  with 
stove  ashes,  sand  or  loam,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  A  top-dressing  of  the  above,  if  annually 
given,  will  prove  beneficial.  These  manures,  if  prac¬ 
tically  applied,  ought  to  produce  the  results  desired, 
bearing  in  mind  that  spring  dressing  is  different  from 
autumn,  the  latter  being  somewhat  coarse,  and  the 
former  fine.  If  a  water  plug,  to  which  a  hose  may 
be  fixed  for  watering,  is  not  near  enough  to  the  ‘ '  pitch,” 
a  pipe  should  be  laid  down  for  this  purpose.  A  very 
particular  point  is  to  have  a  fine  rose  on  the  hose,  to 
shower  the  water  on  the  grass. 

Mowing  machines,  if  they  have  not  been  sent  to  the 
makers  or  other  competent  parties  to  overhaul,  should 
be  seen  to  at  once.  It  will  incur  some  expense  to  do 
this,  but  it  is  the  most  preferable  way,  and  may  in  the 
end  prove  the  cheapest  ;  it  will  also  give  the  best  satis¬ 
faction,  and  prove  half  the  battle.  Rolling  will  have 
to  be  done  as  the  weather  permits,  the  oftener  the 
better.  To  eradicate  worms  from  the  “  pitch,”  the 
most  effectual  plan  is  to  get  £  lb.  or  §  lb.  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  put  it  into  a  half-gallon  jar,  adding  one 
quart  or  more  of  water,  aud  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two,  giving  it  a  stir  now  and  again.  When  it 
ha3  partly  dissolved  it  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one, 
two  or  three  glassfuls  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Then 
shower  it  slowly  over  the  ground  through  a  fine  rose. 
If  it  he  strong  enough  the  worms  will  come  to  the  top 
within  four  minutes  or  less,  and  they  may  either  be 


swept  up  or  gathered.  Water  may  be  put  into  the  jar 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
completely  dissolved.  I  have  used  both  warm  and 
cold  water,  and  have  seen  no  injury  done  to  the  grass 
by  using  it.  Care  must  be  taken  in  working  with  it,  as 
it  is  a  powerful  poison.  I  have  not  tried  it  on  wire- 
worms,  but  I  believe  they  will  also  come  to  the  tep, 
and  that  it  will  prove  as  efficacious  a  remedy  for 
eradicating  them  as  it  is  for  worms. — J.  Cameron, 
Cargilfield,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

THE  SHRUBS  AND  TUBS  IN 

MANCHESTER. 

An  unusually  interesting  correspondence  to  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  subject  at  issue,  has  recently 
been  going  on  in  the  Manchester  City  News  with 
leference  to  the  experiment  made  by  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  several  times  been  commented  upon 
in  our  columns.  We  quote  the  latest  letters  on  the 
subject,  which  are  sufficiently  amusing  to  warrant 
dissemination  beyond  the  hounds  of  Cottonopolis  : — 
“N.”  writes:  “It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer  who  has  any  knowledge  of  plant  life,  that  the 
shrubs  in  Albert  Square  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  in 
fact  that  their  days  are  numbered.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  should  be  buried  out  of  sight. 
Instead  of  doing  this  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
them  cremated,  and  the  ashes  employed  to  enrich  the 
soil  in  the  tubs.  Considering  that  so  much  money  has 
been  expended  upon  the  tubs,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
consign  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  without  making  a 
further  effort  to  induce  something  to  grow  in  them. 
As  a  suitable  plant  I  would  suggest  the  beautiful 
umbrageous  perennial,  Rheum  hybridum,  commonly 
called  Rhubarb,  and  sometimes  Biguley  beef.  It  is  a 
noble  plant,  and  when  its  inflorescence— which  is  pro- 
ducedon  astern  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high — is  fully  expanded, 
it  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  There  are 
several  sorts  in  cultivation,  some  of  them  with  high- 
sounding  names.  The  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria 
varieties  would  be  found  the  most  suitable  and  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Town  Gardening 
Committee  can  see  their  way  to  adopting  this  suggestion, 
I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  obtain  the  plants  by 
tender,  as  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way. 
Some  of  the  large  growers  would  perhaps  be  quite 
willing  to  supply  the  plants  cost  free  for  the  privilege 
and  possible  advantage  to  be  derived  from  advertising 
their  produce.  This  plant  is  well  worthy  an  extensive 
trial,  and  if  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  could  be 
desired,  there  would  he  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  was  not  so  expensive  an  experiment  as  the 
present.  Thirty  plants  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
begin  with,  and  if  these  were  properly  planted,  and 
subsequently  well  managed,  they  should  be  in  full 
flower  early  in  summer,  when  I  feel  certain  it  would  be 
a  sight  which  few  persons  who  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them,  would  soon  forget.” 

Another  correspondent — -“Sancta  Simplicitas”  says: 
— “The  ‘Shrubs  and  Tubs’  in  Albert  Square  force 
themselves  on  my  observation  twice  daily,  and  I  think 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  offence  to  my 
eyes.  Why  not  paint  the  shrubs  emerald-green,  using 
one  of  the  new  enamel  paints  ?  There  would  be  a 
three-fold  advantage :— (1)  Spring  greenery  all  tli3 
year  round  ;  (2)  they  would  clean  easily  with  soap 
and  water;  (3)  putting  a  stop  to  the  bickerings 
between  newspaper  correspondents.” 

- - 

THE  RIND  OF  THE  ORANGE. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Bon  avia  read  a 
communication  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  referring  to  the  two  specimens  shown  at  the 
previous  meeting.  One  had  of  course  an  enveloping 
peel.  Within  this  was  a  whorl  of  pulp  carpels.  Within 
this  again  was  a  second  whorl  without  peel  on  its  out¬ 
side  ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  consider  the  peel  as  the 
outerside  of  the  pulp  carpels.  The  peel  is  evidently 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  pulp  carpels.  It  can  be 
suppressed,  while  the  pulp  carpels  remain,  as  in  this 
case  of  the  inner  Orange. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  in  this  specimen  is, 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  Orange  there  were  two 
strips  of  peel,  adherent  to  the  placental  margins  of  the 
inner  carpels,  each  strip  having  its  oil-cell-coloured 
surface  directed  towards  the  centre,  and  not,  as  is  usual, 
towards  the  outside  of  the  Grange. 

To  my  mind  this  would  indicate  that  the  peel  is  a 
distinct  whorl,  independent  of  the  pulp  carpels.  In 
the  doubling  of  this  Orange  we  have  (a),  a  peel  whorl  ; 
( b ),  a  pulp  whorl ;  (c),  another  pulp  whorl  ;  (<?),  a  peel 
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whorl  represented  by  two  strips  only,  and  with  the 
coloured  glandular  surface  twisted  towards  the  central 
axis  of  the  Orange,  showing  that  these  peel  strips  are 
no  other  than  transformed  stamens,  or  carpels,  or 
leaves. 

In  my  opinion  the  relation  of  the  coloured  peel  to 
the  pulp  carpels  is  exactly  that  of  the  purple  sheath  of 
the  Moutan  Pteony  to  the  green  carpels  it  encloses. 
The  peel  is  no  more  the  outer  surface  of  the  carpels 
than  the  calyx  of  Physalis  Alkekengi  is  the  outer 
surface  of  its  pulp  carpels. 

In  the  Tangerine  Orange  there  is  only  slight  adhesion 
between  the  peel  and  the  pulp  cells.  Then  take  fig.  E, 
pi.  125,  and  fig.  b,  pi.  126,  of  Oranges  and  Lemons ,  and 
you  will  find  one-third  of  an  inch  of  space  between  the 
peel  whorl  and  the  pulp  whorl;  all  degrees  of  adhesion 
and  non-adhesion  are  to  be  found.  Some  varieties  of 
Citrus  have  the  peel  so  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp 
that  it  can  only  be  detached  with  a  knife,  while  in 
others  the  pulp  ball  actually  rattles  within  the  peel 
envelope. 

'What  is  most  convincing  of  all,  however,  is  that  in 
those  species  of  Citrus  in  which  the  peel  is  divided 
into  segments,  with  their  edges  covering  and  thus 
forming  a  continuous  envelope,  the  segments  of  the 
peel  do  not  tally  with  the  segments  of  the  carpel  ball. 
How  can  I,  therefore,  believe  that  each  peel  segment  is 
the  outer  surface  of  a  carpel  ? 

The  second  specimen  you  gave  me  was  of  common 
occurrence.  The  small  inner  orange  was  enveloped  in 
its  own  peel,  that  is,  the  doubling  occurred — peel 
pulp,  peel  pulp.  This  is  exactly  what  occurs  iu  the 
doubling  of  some  kinds  of  Narcissus.  In  these  we 
have  the  doubling  occurring  in  this  fashion — calyx 
corolla,  calyx  corolla,  calyx  corolla,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  In  some  cases  the  calyx 
retains  its  greenish  colour  throughout  the  series. 

The  interest  of  the  second  specimen  was  in  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  inner  Orange.  Its  juice  vesicles  were  so 
small  and  sessile  that  they  were  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  oil  cells  of  the  peel,  the  prominent 
difference  being  that  the  former  had  an  acid  taste. 
- - 

ROSEDOWN  NURSERY,  EAST 

DULWICH. 

The  houses  of  Messrs.  Seeger  k  Tropp  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  Orchids  of  which  they  are  continually 
making  importations.  The  chief  display  at  present  may 
be  seen  in  the  Cattleya  houses,  of  which  there  are  two. 
Cattleyas  are  not  numerous  at  present,  but  we  noted  a 
beautiful  piece  of  0.  speciosissima  in  bloom.  The 
lanceolate  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are  pale  mauve, 
while  the  lip  is  characterised  by  the  rich,  dark  purple 
terminal  lobe.  C.  Triante  was  also  in  bloom,  while  C. 
Hennisiana  was  in  sheath.  Lselia  harpophylla  and 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  with  their  scarlet  or  cinnabar 
red  flowers  stood  out  conspicuous  by  contrast. 

Two  good  old  subjects  are  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
and  Z.  criuitum.  Near  by,  Anguloa  Clowesii  seemed 
happy,  for  it  bore  seven  flower  scapes  from  one  pseudo¬ 
bulb.  Amongst  the  numerous  Dendrobiums  were  a 
number  in  flower  including  the  beautiful  D.  fimbriatum 
oeulatum,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Sanderianum,  and  D. 
nobile  pendulum,  besides  another  well-flowered  piece, 
a  variety  of  D.  nobile  with  large  and  showy  flowers, 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  lip.  The  flowers  of 
D.  n.  pendulum,  on  the  other  hand,  were  richly 
coloured  and  showy.  Some  fine  pieces  of  Oncidium 
Cavendishianum  were  stood  about  the  house,  and  served 
to  give  variety  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  fragrant  0.  tigrinum  were 
blotched  or  barred  with  an  unusually  dark  shade  of 
brown,  while  the  lip  was  of  a  clear  yellow. 

The  collection  of  Cypripediums  is  pretty  extensive, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  a  considerable  number  of  them 
were  in  bloom.  C.  Stonei  never  fails  to  attract  by  its 
large  and  beautifully  marked  flowers,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  it  is  not  more  common  in  private  collections. 
On  the  contrary,  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  although  a 
hybrid,  is  now  pretty  plentiful.  The  broad  dark  band 
along  the  centre  and  the  white  margin  is  characteristic 
of  C.  villosum  superbum.  Here  also  were  C.  Carrieri, 
C.  Crossianum,  and  C.  barbatum  Crossii ;  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  the  latter  is  the  broad  purple  band 
on  the  upper  sepal,  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  In  the 
same  house  were  some  large  pieces  of  Ccelogynecristata; 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  was  a  flowering  piece,  of 
C.  flaecida,  witti  flowers  more  nearly  of  a  pure  white 
than  usual. 

Some  other  low-roofed  houses  were  filled  with  large 
batches  of  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids,  some  newly 
imported,  and  others  established  and  flowering  or 


approaching  this  stage.  Amongst  others  were  the 
Studley  House  specimen  of  C.  villosum  aureum, 
exhibiting  a  considerable  amount  of  waxy  yellow  in  the 
flowers,  especially  the  upper  sepal.  We  noted  a  rather 
unusual  botanical  peculiarity  in  the  lateral  sepals  of 
Cypripedium  Liwrenceanum,  for  instead  of  being  united 
as  is  usually  the  case,  they  were  free  and  widely 
spreading.  The  flower  was,  however,  otherwise  normal 
and  well  coloured. 

A  small  house  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Masde- 
vallias,  but  at  present  the  greater  number  of  that  class 
of  flowers  are  out  of  season.  M.  Peristeria  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  bloom.  It  is  similar  in  size  to  M.  triangularis, 
but  the  texture  of  the  segments  conforms  more  to  that 
of  M.  coriacea.  The  flowers  are  brownish  yellow,  and 
closely  spotted  all  over  with  purple,  and  have  yellow 
tails.  In  a  cool  house  close  by  were  some  pieces  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  one  of  these  carried  a 
branching  scape  with  numerous  flowers. 

- — - 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT  FOREST 

HILL. 

As  the  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.  are  grown  solely  for  the  seed  they  are 
sown  late,  say  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  after 
being  grown  on,  are  finally  shifted  into  48-siz3  pots. 
There  are  close  upon  6,000  plants  now  mostly  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  different  sorts  are  arranged  in  large 
batches  of  a  colour.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  notable 
for  their  evenness  of  growth,  so  that  they  present  a 
close  and  massive  appearance  in  looking  along  the 
house.  Three  houses  of  varying  width  are  filled  by 
them,  one  of  which  is  150  fc.  long,  and  each  of  the 
other  two  60  ft.  They  do  not  last  long  in  perfection 
when  grown  for  seed,  because  all  are  regularly  fertilised 
or  brushed 'over  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  when 
the  pollen  has  taken  effect  the  flowers  quickly  drop, 
which  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  grower, 
considering  the  purpose  in  view.  Those  who  wish  to 
prolong  the  display  must  not,  of  course,  attempt  to 
save  seed  to  any  extent. 

Palm-leaved  Varieties. 

The  name  applied  to  thi3  group  is  merely  meant  to 
distinguish  those  plants  having  the  normal  type  of 
leaf  from  those  of  the  Fern-leaved  form.  The  leaves 
in  the  case  under  notice  are  cordate,  more  or  less  deeply 
lobed,  and  sometimes  slightly  elongated.  One  of  the 
richest-coloured  varieties  in  this  group  is  Vermilion, 
having  brilliant  vermilion-red  or  intense  red  flowers, 
slightly  tinted  with  violet  near  the  eye.  Improved 
Blue  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  old  Queen  or 
Tompkins’  Queen  (white)  with  the  pollen  of  the  old 
blue  variet}T.  The  improvement  consists  in  the  larger, 
more  undulated  flowers,  of  greater  substance,  and  in 
the  foliage  being  much  more  robust,  with  darker  petioles. 
The  flowers  are  a  paler  blue  than  the  old  variety,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  white  near  the  eye,  and  a 
dark  blue  edge.  There  is  more  purple  in  the  old  kind, 
and  the  new  one  may  be  considered  pretty,  and  much 
more  robust  in  habit.  The  variety  named  Salmon  has 
large  rosy  salmon  flowers,  with  a  yellow  eye  surrounded 
by  a  crimson  line.  Improved  Carmine  has  been 
derived  from  the  old  Queen  crossed  with  the  pollen  of 
Carmine.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  carmine,  deepening 
with  age,  and  having  a  white  line  round  the  eye. 
Carmine  itself  has  somewhat  paler  but  large  flowers, 
and  the  trusses  are  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  It 
is  a  favourite  for  market  purposes.  The  flowers  of 
Holborn  Magenta  are  of  a  deep  magenta,  with  perhaps 
a  shade  of  purple,  but  they  are  very  distinct,  large, 
flat,  and  the  trusses  are  well  thrown  above  the  leaves. 
Holborn  Blue  is  still  grown  in  quantity,  but  is  destined 
to  be  superseded  by  the  improved  variety,  which  is  far 
more  robust  in  every  way.  The  flowers  of  Fawn  are 
mauve,  with  a  white  lacing  round  the  margin  ;  the  eye 
is  greenish  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  white  line,  and  is 
unusually  small.  Venus  has  white  flowers,  mottled 
and  striped  with  pale  purple. 

Fern-leaved  Varieties.  * 

The  finest  of  all  in  this  class  is  undoubtedly  Elaine 
Improved.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  a  golden- 
yellow  angled  eye  ;  the  robust  Fern  foliage  is  deeply 
tinted  with  a  brownish  red  hue,  and  the  petioles  are 
darker.  There  is  also  a  plain-leaved  form  of  Elaine. 
The  old  Queen,  although  ranking  in  this  class,  has 
remarkably  short  leaves,  and  which  are  wholly  green. 
It  appears  of  sturdy  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  large 
and  pure  white.  Improved  Ruby  was  derived  from 
this,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Ruby.  The  flowers  are 
large,  deep  rosy  purple,  with  undulated  segments,  and 
the  greenish  yellow  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  crimson  line. 


The  leaves  are  very  robust,  with  red  petioles. 
Holborn  Rose  has  paler  rose  flowers  than  Improved 
Ruby,  and  was  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
flowers  of  Holborn  Queen  are  large,  much  imbricated 
and  somewhat  undulated,  but  they  are  blush-tinted, 
and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  green,  so  that  it  differs 
from  Elaine  in  this  respect. 

Double  Sorts. 

Properly  speaking,  the  flowers  of  the  varieties  under¬ 
mentioned  are  semi-double  only  ;  the  centre  is  filled 
up  by  a  tuft  of  petaloid  segments  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  The  qualities  that  recommend  them  are 
that  they  are  readily  increased  in  any  quantity  from 
seeds,  and  the  flowers  are  more  serviceable  for  cutting 
purposes  than  the  single  ones,  from  the  fact  that  they 
last  much  longer  without  dropping.  Besides  being 
easily  propagated,  they  require  no  special  care  in  their 
cultural  treatment,  and  they  flower  as  freely  as  the 
single  ones. 

A  pure  white  variety,  named  Snowflake,  has  been 
obtained  by  selection  from  Apple  Blossom,  a  blush- 
coloured  variety,  with  large  flowers  well  thrown  above 
the  leaves.  Both  have  leaves  of  the  ordinary  type, 
and  wholly  pale  green.  Prince  of  Wales  has  clear 
salmon-coloured  flowers  in  large  trusses,  well  thrown 
above  the  foliage,  the  petioles  of  which  are  red. 
The  Double  Blue  is  equally  meritorious  and  choice  in 
its  way,  and  the  leaves,  as  in  the  single  variety,  have 
red  petioles.  The  deep  rosy  purple  flowers  of  Double 
Purple  are  very  distinct,  and  well  marked  in  their  way. 
These  five  may  bj  considered  the  cream  of  the  semi¬ 
double  kinds,  and  should  not  be  omitted  from  a  col¬ 
lection  where  cut  flowers  are  required  in  quantity. 
That  named  Double  Venus  is  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  the  single  one,  except  that  the  flowers  are  semi¬ 
double.  Carmine  Empress  has  deep  carmine  flowers, 
and  the  leaves  have  dark  petioles.  None  of  the  semi¬ 
double  kinds  possess  fern-leaved  foliage,  although  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  semi-double  character  should 
not  be  induced  amongst  that  class  by  way  of  variety. 
- - 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  BORDERS. 

Brother  gardeners,  can  we  do  nothing  to  improve  our 
position  ;  can  we  do  nothing  to  make  our  monotonous 
lives  brighter  and  more  enjoyable  ?  What  a  dull  and 
cheerless  existence  many  of  us  lead,  far  removed  from 
those  influences  that  tend  to  make  life  happy  and 
successful  I  In  these  go-ahead  days,  when  the  labour¬ 
ing  world  is  astir,  and  pushing  eagerly  forward  aloDg 
the  path  of  progress,  demanding  more  of  leisure  and 
less  of  toil— aye,  and  meeting  with  fair  success,  too — 
why  should  we  not  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  move¬ 
ment  ?  Is  there  no  life,  no  energy  amongst  us?  In 
Scotland  we  are  surely  dead,  but  unaware  of  the  fact. 
V  hat  is  more,  perhaps,  we  are  mere  automatons, 
grinding  away  our  lives  day  by  day,  with  no  bright 
prospect  shining  ahead  to  lead  us  on.  Are  we  or  are 
we  not  to  run  on  in  the  old  ruts  our  fathers  made  with 
such  dogged  perseverance?  If  not,  then  we  must  lift 
ourselves  out  of  them,  for  none  others  will  do  it  for  us. 

No  individual  was  ever  successful  in  life  who  did  not 
rely  on  his  own  energy  for  the  greater  part.  One  noble 
life  influences  a  great  many  for  good,  and  if  but  a  few 
of  us  were  to  unite,  we  could  accomplish  a  little  I  am 
sure.  We  are  far  too  cold  to  one  another  ;  every  other 
profession  and  trade  has  a  union  of  some  kind,  we  have 
none,  more’s  the  pity.  Oh,  for  a  Samson  to  rise 
amongst  us  who  would  be  our  champion  !  How  different 
it  would  be  for  us,  if  those  whom  we  serve  would  but 
come  down  a  little  bit  from  their  pedestal  of  dignity, 
and  scan  with  a  kind  and  sympathetic  eye  the 
monotonous  grinding  life  we  lead  !  If  they  would  but 
give  us  shorter  hours  and  a  comfortable  house  to  live 
in,  it  would  be  something;  but  there  are  many  little 
ways  in  which  they  could  help  us,  if  only  there  be  the 
will  to  do  it. 

If  as  a  class  we  were  more  kindly  dealt  with,  I  am 
certain  there  would  be  fewer  time  and  eye-servers 
amongst  us  than  at  present,  and  more  of  real  enthusiasm 
for  our  work  than  now  exists.  The  dullest  and  most 
heartless  would  catch  a  spark  of  that  rare  enthusiasm 
which  is  so  common  amongst  amateurs,  yet  so  thinly 
distributed  throughout  the  large  body  of  professional 
gardeners. 

In  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland 
we  all  hurry  off  to  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of  November. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  there  no  better  way  than  standing 
for  hours  in  the  open  street,  or  it  may  be  in  a  cold 
nursery  shed  on  a  stormy  November  day,  waiting 
one’s  turn  for  a  situation,  and  then  perhaps  sent  off  on 
a  hundred  miles  railway  journey  to  a  place  that  often 
turns  out  to  be  a  mockery  to  one’s  abilities  and  former 
experience — all  this  too,  be  it  remembered,  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  cases  without  a  penny  of  remuneration  for 
travelling  expenses?  I  think  it  scandalous  considering 
the  miserable  wages  we  often  get.  Can  no  one  suggest  a 
fairer  and  better  way  of  making  engagements  ? — J.  S.  B. 
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Mustard  and  Cress. 


A  novel  and  useful  method  of  growing  Mustard  and 
Cress  is  practised  by  Mr.  Hickmott  at  The  Gardens, 
Huntleys,  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  uses  small  punnets, 
and  when  required  for  use  sends  the  punnets  as  filled 
with  the  growing  seedlings.  This  saves  the  trouble  of 
cutting  and  also  avoids  waste,  while  a  succession  is 
easily  kept  up  by  sowing  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 
An  ordinary  punnet  gives  about  sufficient  for  use  at 
one  time  if  not  extravagantly  required. — Busticus. 


On  Planting  Cabbages. 

Nearly  all  gardeners  suppose  that  deep  setting  of 
Cabbage  plants  is  essential  to  success.  The  plants  are 
set  in  the  ground  up  to  the  lowest  leaves  when  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  seed  bed.  Tests  were  made  upon 
this  point  in  1889  with  thirteen  varieties,  and  the 
results  showed  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
deep  set  plants  and  those  set  at  the  natural  depth. 
The  test  was  repeated  last  year  upon  Early  Wakefield. 
Over  200  plants,  for  which  the  seeds  were  sown  under 
glass  on  April  14th,  were  set  in  the  field  on  May  29th. 
They  were  set  in  six  parallel  rows,  every  other  row 
containing  plants  set  at  the  same  depth  as  they  stood 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  the  alternate  ones  containing 
those  set  down  to  the  first  leaves.  The  soil  was  a 
heavy  clay  loam,  unfertilised.  The  crop  was  harvested 
August  1st  and  August  23rd,  and  the  result  was  found 
to  be  that  shallow  planting  gave  better  results  than 
deep  planting,  both  in  the  percentage  of  good  heads 
and  in  the  w-eight  of  heads.  In  1889,  in  a  larger 
experiment,  the  comparative  results  of  the  two  methods 
were  inditferent.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  common 
notion  that  deep  transplanting  is  essential  to  success  in 
Cabbage  growing  is  at  least  doubtful. — Bulletin  of  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

Birds  and  Buds. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  birds  and  the 
damage  they  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  experience 
is  very  much  against  them,  at  least,  against  Bull¬ 
finches,  Tomtits,  and  Sparrows.  In  this  part  (West 
Somerset)  especially'  they  are  very  destructive,  for  they 
attack  trees  here  that  I  never  knew  them  to  do  in  the 
north,  including  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Neetaiines,  and  even  Pears. 
This  has  been  done  not  only  during  the  hard  weather 
this  winter,  but  in  mild  weather  as  well.  I  find  in 
the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  well  oft',  they 
begin  their  work  of  destruction  with  so  much  vigour 
that  in  some  gardens  they  completely  ruin  the  trees 
and  the  crop.  I  have  about  an  acre  of  bush  fruit,  and 
they  would  spoil  the  crop  if  I  did  not  use  the  gun  all 
through  the  winter  to  scare  them  off.  It  is  astonishing 
the  damage  a  pair  of  Bullfinches  will  do  iu  a  bush  if 
left  alone  for  a  very  few  minutes.  To  net  the  trees 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  I  have  tried  sprinkling 
fresh  lime  over  the  trees  when  they  have  been  damp, 
but  the  birds  have  gone  on  with  their  work  of  de¬ 
struction  just  the  same.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  give  a  simple  and  effective  remedy, 
as  I  do  not  care  to  kill  them.  —  TV.  Shrives,  Parade, 
Minehead. 

Yucca  flaccida. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Garden,  Dublin,  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  some 
leaves  of  this  plant,  bearing  at  or  near  the  margin,  and 
sometimes  from  one  surface,  sometimes  from  the  other, 
short,  tubular,  horn-like  processes,  the  significance  of 
which  is  not  apparent.  Dr.  Masters  gave  the  details 
of  the  histological  structure  of  the  leaf,  the  main  points 
of  interest  being,  that  in  addition  to  the  central  row  of 
vascular  bundles,  there  are  two  other  series  of  smaller 
bundles,  one  between  the  central  bundle  and  the  upper 
epiderm,  the  other  between  the  centre  and  the  lower 
epiderm.  In  the  central  bundles  the  relation  of  the 
xylem  and  phloem  is  normal,  that  is  to  say,  the  xylem 
is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  the  phloem 
towards  the  lower  epiderm.  In  the  lower  or  outer 
series  of  bundles  the  phloem  is  external,  the  xylem 
central.  In  the  upper  or  inner  series  the  phloem  is 
also  external,  the  xylem  internal,  so  that  the  section  of 
the  central  bundles  and  of  the  uppermost  ones  taken 
together  resembles  a  section  of  a  stem.  In  the  horn¬ 
like  portions  the  palisade  cells  are  absent,  and  the  cells 
are  nearly  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  the  vascular 
bundles  arranged  in  a  ring,  each  bundle  having  its  bast 
towards  the  periphery,  its  wood  towards  the  centre. 
Thus,  while  the  flat  portion  has  the  structure  of  a  leaf 
with  indications  of  stem  structure  also,  the  horn-like 
portion  assumes  completely  the  appearance  of  an  axis. 


FUMIGATING,  AND  FUMIGATING 

MATERIALS. 

At  p.  348  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Glen, 
draws  attention  to  a  material  introduced  as  the  “  Nico- 
tina  Fumigator,”  which  is  said  to  be  more  economical 
and  easier  to  use  than  tobacco  paper.  Having  been  all 
my  life  very  much  engaged  and  necessarily  interested 
in  combating  with  insect  depredators,  it  has  always 
been  my  object  to  seek  information  upon  this  matter, 
let  it  emanate  from  whom  it  may.  -  Of  course  it  is 
highly  important  for  the  operator,  when  engaged  in 
annihilating  the  enemy  that  attacks  his  favourite 
plants,  either  individually  or  collectively,  to  secure  the 
very  best  miterial  and  method,  and  as  the  season  is 
now  fast  approaching  when  insect  life  will  be  generated 
in  myriads,  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  wage  war  with  the  inveterate  foe. 

If  we  go  back  to  our  earliest  days,  the  very  same 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
although  many  have  been  the  antidotes  which  have 
been  thrust  before  the  plant-growing  enthusiast,  yet 
not  one  has  there  ever  been  found  so  efficacious  as 
Tobacco  ;  and  the  great  and  all-important  question  is, 
how  to  employ  this  agent  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
life  in  the  most  economical  and  effective  manner,  with¬ 
out  placing,  it  may  be,  our  choice  pet  plants  in  danger 
of  being  injured,  perhaps  irretrievably. 

Fumigating  fifty  years  ago  and  upwards  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  carried  out  with  precisely  the 
same  object  as  now.  The  old  fumigating  bellows  I 
well  remember  ;  also  at  that  period  the  use  of  a 
common  garden  pot,  with  a  hole  near  the  bottom 
for  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  bellows  to  be 
inserted  to  operate  on  lighted  coals  with  the  tobacco  on 
the  top.  This  mode,  although  often  had  recourse  to, 
proved  highly  objectionable,  as  the  person  employed 
had  to  remain  in  the  house  during  the  time  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  being  accomplished.  The  garden  sieve  was 
much  used  by  many  gardeners,  and  seemed  to  answer 
every  purpose  where  the  plant  houses  were  large  and 
pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  material  from  bursting 
into  flame. 

About  1859  I  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
meetings,  21,  Regent  Street,  what  was  described  in  the 
report  as  a  self-acting  contrivance.  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  ones  that  have  been  subsequently 
introduced.  About  this  period  Brown’s  Fumigating 
Machine  was  brought  into  use  and  had  extensive 
patronage,  also  an  improved  form  by  the  writer, 
combined  with  his  (the  original)  Sulphuraior  ;  but 
these  have  mostly  disappeared,  having  been  intended 
only  for  the  use  of  tobacco  in  its  normal  condition. 
One  of  thesafest  and  simplest  modes  was  thatused,  to  my 
knowledge,  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  namely,  the 
“Cigarette,”  and  I  employ  it  up  to  this  day,  and 
always  keep  nitre  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
These  “Cigarettes,”  properly  made,  simply  require 
lighting  at  both  ends,  and  placing  on  an  inverted  pot 
or  pots  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
structures  to  be  filled  with  the  smoke.  You  have  only 
to  walk  out,  shut  the  door  and  leave  the  “  Cigarette  ” 
to  effect  all  they  are  intended  to  do,  which  they  will  to 
a  certainty.  Shag  tobacco  will  go  a  long  way  when 
thus  employed.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  bursting 
into  flame,  and  it  is  moreover  consumed  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature — an  all-important  consideration,  as  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  if  the  material  is  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  the  essential  properties  of  the  nicotine 
are  absolutely  destroyed. 

The  “  Cigarettes  ”  can  be  made  to  any  size,  as  for 
one-light  frame  to  houses  of  any  description.  In  the 
first,  a  small  pinch  of  tobacco  rolled  up  will  do  wonders. 
You  will  not  get  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  as  with  paper 
and  rag.  The  smoke  may  appear  thin  and  transparent, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  its  destroying  powers  are  veiy 
far  more  effective  than  often  is  the  case  when  rougher 
materials  are  used,  although  the  houses  are  rendered 
opaque  by  their  fumes.  This  I  have  proved  on  very 
many  occasions,  and  know  that  it  cannot  be  refuted. 
While  speaking  of  my  successful  experience  with  the 
old-time  “  Cigarette,”  I  cannot  say  who  was  the  first  to 
invent  it,  seeing  that  history  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  gives  no  record  ;  but  owing  to  the  great  advantages 
accruing  from  its  use  I  am  led  to  take  great  interest  in 
any  contrivance  of  a  similar  self-acting  description.  I 
had  for  a  long  period  conceived  the  idea  that  in  time  it 
would  be  fully  accomplished,  hence  it  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasurable  satisfaction  that  I  witness  the 
introductions  that  have  recently  been  made.  That 
under  notice  by  your  correspondent,  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  what  is  said  of  it,  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  many 
thousands  of  both  professional  and  amateur  gardeners. 

I  notice  also  that  we  have  a  recent  introduction  in 


McDougall’s  fumigating  material  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
which  are  said  to  supersede  tobacco  paper,  and  should 
this  prove  to  be  a  fact,  they  will  be  a  great  boon, 
because  paper  and  rag  do  not  always  now  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  I  know  nothing  of  either  of  the  above,  but  am 
convinced  that  the  nearer  genuine  tobacco  is  approached 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  made  self-consuming  on  the 
slow  combustion  principle,  the  more  closely  we  approach 
perfection  in  this  necessary  adjunct  to  garden  practice 
and  manipulation.  In  fumigating  specimen  plants,  in 
the  houses  or  in  the  open  grounds,  either  with  the 
“  Cigarette”  or  inventions  of  a  more  recent  date,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  1852,  by  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Ayres,  and  use  what  he  then  described  as  a 
florumbra  or  para-petticoat  to  place  over  or  cover  the 
plant  or  plants  to  be  subjected  to  fumigation. 

To  enable  U3  to  get  rid  effectually  of  those  garden 
pests,  Aphides,  we  want  the  pare  manufactured 
article  with  as  little  admixture  of  foreign  matter  or 
substances  as  possible.  Excessive  heat-producing 
materials  or  ingredients  are,  as  I  have  intimated  before, 
to  be  avoided.  Bright  fire  consumes  the  smoke,  and 
materially  lessens  the  chance  of  a  successful  application 
when  fumigation  ha3  to  be  performed. — George  Fry, 
Lewisham. 

- - 

HEPATIOAS. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  small  a  measure  of 
success  should  attend  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
hardy  plants  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
Their  popularity  with  those  who  happen  to  possess 
them  is,  however,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  impatient  of  disturbance 
when  once  established.  Some  growers,  however,  like 
to  see  them  in  prominent  places  in  spring,  filling  the 
flower  beds  with  them  for  instance,  so  that  they  must 
be  again  moved  to  make  way  for  the  summer  occupants. 
The  disturbance  would  be  comparatively  little  felt 
provided  large  clumps  were  used  and  lifted  in  their 
entirety  ;  but  when  small  pieces  are  employed  the 
slo  .v-growing  roots  are  greatly  crippled. 

Another  cause  of  fail'- re,  and  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  is  the  dry  and  warm  condition  both  of  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  during  the  summer  months,  when  the 
plants  should  be  making  growth  and  consolidating  the 
tissues,  including  the  leaves.  The  latter  should  be 
perfectly  evergreen,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  southern  counties  to  see  the  plants  almost  leafless 
by  the  time  they  come  into  bloom  in  spring.  "What 
leaves  remain  present  a  brown  and  scorched  .appearance, 
the  result  of  the  previous  season’s  drought  and  exposure 
to  a  hot  sun,  and  not  the  effects  of  frost  in  winter,  for 
they  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  common  Hepatica 
(Anemone  Hepatica,  known  as  Hepatica  triloba)  is  a 
native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  an  alpine,  enjoying  atmospheric  and 
other  conditions  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  we  cannot 
altogether  supply  under  cultivation  in  lowland  districts 
of  the  south.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  plant  them  in  a  cool,  moist  soil,  where 
they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  yet  not  to  direct 
sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  about  London 
and  other  smoky  towns  no  doubt  also  tend  largely  to 
injure  the  leaves  during  the  winter  months  especially 
by  the  deposit  of  carbon  and  other  filth,  choking  up 
the  pores  and  preventing  the  leaves  from  exercising 
their  functions  properly. 

All  the  Hepaticas  may  be  grown  in  good  garden  soil, 
well  drained,  but  they  prefer  a  rich  and  good  binding 
loam,  which  may  even  incline  to  clay  provided  there  is 
no  stagnant  moisture.  The  borders  of  shrubberies 
would  often  present  the  requisite  conditions  of  shade, 
if  care  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  heavily  over¬ 
hung  or  shaded  by  bushes  hanging  too  low  over  them. 

The  Hepaticas  are  distinguished  from  the  Anemones 
proper  by  the  three  involucral  leaves  being  entire,  and 
situated  close  under  the  flowers,  resembling  a  calyx. 
Only  two  species  are  known — namely,  the  common  one 
and  Anemone  angulosa,  a  native  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  so-called  A.  americana  is  the  same  as  the  common 
European  species,  and  a  variety  of  it  named  A.  acutiloba 
is  only  distinguishable  by  the  three  lobes  of  the  leaves 
being  more  pointed  and  acute.  Both  these  forms  are 
found  on  the  southern  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  of  their  being  found  so  widely 
apart  as  Europe  and  the  United  States  argues  that 
their  origin  dates  back  to  a  great  antiquity.  There  are 
both  white  and  purple-flowered  forms  of  A.  acutiloba. 

The  wild  form  of  the  European  A.  Hepatica  has 
purple  or  blue  flowers.  Then  there  is  the  variety 
named  A.  H.  coerulea  with  blue  flowers,  and  which 
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used  to  be  very  plentiful  and  widely  distributed  in 
cottage  gardens  in  the  far  north,  growing  and  flowering 
profusely  without  any  special  culture  whatever  beyond 
that  given  to  other  hardy  border  flowers.  The  double 
form  of  this  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  very  scarce 
plant,  but  why  so  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  can  be  propagated  freely  by  division 
under  the  same  conditions  favourable  to  the  welfare  of 
other  kinds.  A.  H.  Barlowi  is  a  single  mauve  or  light 
reddish  purple  variety,  and  alongside  of  it  may  be 
placed  the  pale  lilac  A.  H.  lilacina. 

The  red  varieties  constitute  a  distinct  group  from  the 
blue  and  lilac  sorts  above  mentioned,  and  are  equally 
ornamental  when  grown  in  large  pieces.  The  variety 
A.  H.  rubra  has  red  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade,  as  if 
pink  were  infused  through  it.  Its  double  form,  A.  H. 
r.  plena,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  and  ranks  alongside 
of  the  double  blue  as  pre-eminently  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Both  the  double  forms  last  much  longer  in 
bloom  than  the  single  ones,  on  account  of  their  solidity 
and  less  liability  of  being  injured  by  heavy  rains.  The 
narrow,  closely  overlapping  segments  are  so  neat  that 
the  flowers  are  not  only  conspicuous  from  a  distance, 
but  will  bear  the  closest  inspection.  There  is  a  dark 
variety  named  A.  H.  splendens  with  crimson  flowers, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common  ;  and  a  pile  form  named 
A.  H.  carnea  with  flesh-coloured  flowers. 

The  white  varieties  are  very  choice  in  their  way,  but 
being  single  they  are  liable  to  be  soiled  much  sooner 
than  the  other  kinds,  if  the  weather  happens  to  be 
splashy  and  unfavourable  to  them  when  they  come  into 
bloom.  A.  II.  alba  has  white  sepals  and  filaments, 
but  the  anthers  are  red  or  pink,  rendering  the  flowers 
ad  litionally  pretty.  Ou  the  contrary,  A.  H.  nivea  is 
pure  white,  anthers  and  all. 

The  only  other  species  known  to  science  is  A. 
augulosa,  which  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  A. 
Ilepatica.  The  flowers  are  about  2  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  bright  sky-blue.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
five-lobed,  with  long  petioles.  The  mass  of  white 
anthers  surrounding  the  yellow  styles  is  beautifully 
shown  off  by  contrast  with  the  sky-blue  of  the  petals. 
This  species  succeeds  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  common  one,  and  snoald  be  much  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present.  Any  or 
all  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned  are  very  appropriate 
subjects  for  rockwork,  and  suitable  positions  might 
always  be  obtained  for  them  where  the  rockery  is  of 
g,ny  extent. 

- - 

LAOHENALIAS. 

There  are  some  thirty  species  of  Lachenalia,  all  natives 
of  South  Africa.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are  much 
cultivated  outside  of  botanic  gardens,  notwithstanding 
that  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  at  one  time  or 
other.  At  present  L.  tricolor  continues  to  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
very  pretty  subject ;  but  there  are  others  of  equally 
strong  growth  and  more  refined  in  appearance.  A 
garden  hybrid  named  L.  Nelsoni  has  now  had  sufficient 
time  to  increase  and  get  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  amongst  the  flower-loving  public,  yet  it  has 
not  made  great  headway.  The  flowers  are  golden 
yellow,  of  large  size,  and  arranged  in  long  racemes. 
The  leaves  are  of  good  size,  and  assume  a  drooping  or 
spreading  habit,  while  the  flower  scapes,  about  1  ft. 
in  length,  stand  clear  above  them. 

L.  tricolor  itself  has  bright  green,  red,  and  yellow 
flowers  when  fully  expanded,  but  while  yet  in  a  half- 
opened  state  they  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  red 
or  orange.  The  yellow  variety  of  it,  L.  t.  lutea,  is 
very  choice,  with  a  clear  yellow  perianth.  The  flower 
stems  vary  considerably  in  vigour  and  height,  according 
to  treatment,  and  the  foliage  is  also  good.  Some  growers 
consider  that  L.  pendula  is  the  largest  and  showiest- 
flowered  species  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  may  be  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  species,  but  there  are  fewer  of 
them  on  a  raceme,  and  consequently  the  effect  is  less 
striking  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  perianth  is 
red  at  the  base,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  purple 
upwards.  The  above  constitute  all  that  are  cultivated 
to  any  extent  outside  of  botanic  gardens  in  this  country, 
but  L.  orchioides  is  a  species  that  might  well  be  added 
to  the  list  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  colouring 
to  be  found  amongst  different  individuals  of  imported 
bulbs.  The  flowers  may  be  pale  yellow,  red,  blue  or 
white  ;  they  are  also  more  decidedly  erect  in  their 
arrangement  on  the  scape. 

The  most  serviceable  way  in  which  Lachenalias  may 
be  grown  is  in  pots,  pans  or  baskets,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  As  the  bulbs 
commence  to  grow  early  upon  the  return  of  the  cooler 


and  moister  days  of  autumn,  the  best  plan  is  to  re-pot 
them  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Most  of  the 
bulbs,  even  to  moderately  small  ones,  will  produce 
flowers  the  ensuing  season  ;  but  to  ensure  even  growth 
in  either  pots,  pans  or  baskets,  the  whole  stock  should 
be  turned  out  and  jsorted  into  sizes  before  re-potting  is 
commenced. 

Make  up  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  mellow 
loam,  and  one  of  leaf-soil  and  well-rotted  and 
pulverised  cow  manure,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  sand 
to  maintain  the  porosity  of  the  mixture.  Drain  the 
pots  well  to  ensure  the  escape  of  superfluous  moisture. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  careful,  as  no  further  potting 
is  necessary  till  the  operation  is  repeated  next  year. 
If  pots  are  used,  those  of  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  in  diameter 
will  be  most  convenient.  Into  these  put  six  to  eight 
full-grown  bulbs,  while  a  greater  number  of  small  ones 
may  be  used  for  those  sizes.  Overcrowding  should, 
however,  be  avoided,  as  upon  the  development  of  the 
foliage  will  depend  the  size  and  value  of  the  bulbs  for 
next  year’s  work. 

When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  pots,  pans  or 
baskets  may  be  taken  to  a  frame  or  pit  from  which 
frost  is  merely  excluded.  The  wire  baskets,  if  any  are 
used,  should  be  elevated  on  inverted  pots  or  something 
to  keep  them  dry,  arranging  them  along  the  top  of 
the  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  close  to  the  glass.  The 
same  applies  to  pots  and  pans,  with  the  exception  that 
they  should  be  stood  on  a  cool  bottom  of  ashes  in  the 
shallower  part  of  the  frame.  Should  the  soil  be  dry 
at  potting  time,  a  good  watering  may  then  be  given  to 
settle  it.  No  more  moisture  will  be  required  till  the 
leaves  are  fairly  well  advanced.  Give  free  ventilation 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  the  foliage  and  flower 
scapes  otherwise  get  drawn  by  being  grown  in  a  close 
and  confined  atmosphere.  Provided  some  of  the  plants 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom  early,  batches  may  be 
removed  to  a  slightly  warmer  house,  and  placed  on  the 
shelves  near  the  glass.  Biskets  may,  of  course,  be  at 
once  suspended  from  the  roof.  Do  not  on  any  pretence 
attempt  hard  forcing,  as  Lachenalias  dislike  it. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  roller  blinds  which  were  taken  down  and  stored 
away  in  the  autumn  will  now  soon  be  needed  again, 
therefore,  as  early  as  opportunity  occurs,  they  should 
be  refixed,  so  as  to  be  ready  whenever  they  are  required. 
Where  no  box  or  other  means  of  protection  exists,  into 
which  the  blinds  run  when  not  used  for  shading,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  them  taken  down  in  autumn  and 
refixed  in  early  spring.  This  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
the  top  of  the  blind  being  merely  nailed  to  a  stout 
lath  the  length  of  the  house,  and  which  can  be  screwed 
to  the  top  of  the  rafters  in  a  very  short  time.  Rods  of 
iron  or  stout  laths,  raised  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  above  the 
rafters  and  running  parallel  therewith,  are  in  general 
use,  and  these  keep  the  roller  and  blind  raised 
sufficiently  high  above  the  roof-glass  to  allow  a  free 
current  of  air  to  reach  the  glass,  and  to  play  between 
the  glass  and  the  blind. 

Positions  in  which  houses  are  situated  vary  so  much 
that  what  would  be  a  benefit  in  one  case  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  in  another.  Unless  the  cool  house 
faces  north,  it  will  be  the  first  to  want  shade  during 
bright  sunshine  for  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  not 
perhaps  because  there  is  any  fear  of  the  foliage  being 
damaged,  but  sometimes  to  keep  down  the  temperature. 
It  frequently  happens  in  February  and  March  that  we 
have  bright  sunshine,  accompanied  by  biting  cold  east 
winds,  and  if  no  shading  is  used  the  houses  become  so 
hot  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  this  raw,  cold  air  to 
keep  down  the  temperature,  whereas  the  shading  might 
be  used  instead  to  prevent  any  undue  rise,  thus  making 
the  admission  of  large  volumes  of  air  unnecessary. 

The  Phaisenopses  will  need  shading  henceforth,  and 
newly-imported  and  semi-established  plants,  which 
may  occupy  space  in  any  of  the  houses,  will  be  all  the 
better  suited  if  in  shady  positions  until  they  get  better 
used  to  their  new  homes.— IF.  P. 

Dipodium  paludosum. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  introductions  of  Orchids  this 
may  be  placed.  At  first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  a 
small- flowered  Ansellia,  as  far  as  the  individual  flowers 
are  concerned,  but  the  stems,  leaves,  and  botanical 
characters  are,  of  course,  different.  The  stem  is 
slender,  erect,  and  throws  out  numerous  roots  indicating 
the  moistness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  localities  in 


which  it  grows.  It  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  and 
Cochin  China.  It  was  at  first  named  Wailesia  paludosa 
by  Reichenbach,  but  that  genus  was  afterwards  sunk  in 
Dipodium.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white, 
spotted  with  purple,  and  the  lip  has  some  heavier 
streaks  of  the  latter  colour.  A  plant  of  this  species 
was  flowered  last  year  in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  it  is  believed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  422. 

Mormodes  lineatum. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1836,  and  is  amongst  the  smallest 
species  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  deciduous  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Catasetums,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
unaccompanied  by  foliage,  seeing  that  the  plant  flowers 
in  winter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong,  revolute 
at  the  sides,  and  greenish  yellow,  striated  and  spotted 
with  brown  along  the  veins.  The  lip  is  deeply  three 
lobed,  with  widely  diverging  segments,  white,  and 
faintly  spotted  with  purple  except  at  the  base  which 
is  yellow.  The  column  is  curiously  twisted  as  in  other 
species  of  the  genu<>,  and  is  generally  clasped  by  the 
tip  of  the  twisted  middle  segment  of  the  labellum.  On 
the  whole  the  plant  may  be  described  as  pretty  and 
interesting,  although  not  showy,  but  as  it  takes  up 
only  a  smill  amount  of  space,  it  may  be  hung  up 
near  the  glass,  where  it  will  add  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  a  collection  during  winter. 

ODDNTOGLOSSUM  GU-LEOTTIANUM. 

The  above  Orchid  has  been  known  to  science  since  1814  ; 
but  not  till  1870  was  it  introduced  to  this  country  in  a 
living  state.  Even  now  it  is  a  scarce  plant,  and  finds 
its  way  into  this  country  in  batches  of  0.  Cervantesii, 
but  is  not  known  to  form  bitches  of  itself  in  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  comes,  although  this  may  ultimately 
be  discovered  to  be  the  case.  In  the  form  of  its  flowers 
it  presents  a  close  affinity  with  0.  nebulosum  ami  0. 
Cervantesii,  both  of  which  come  from  Mexico.  From 
these  facts  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  believed  or 
suggested  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  hybrid.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  maiked  with  magenta- 
purple  at  the  base  ;  the  lip  also  is  white,  with 
yellow  streaks  on  the  crest.  One  of  its  strongest 
features,  botanically,  is  the  presence  of  subulate 
acuminate  wings  to  the  column.  The  wings  on  the 
column  of  0.  Cervantesii  are  roundel  and  blunt,  while 
the  column  of  0.  nebulosum  is  wingless.  There  is  a 
coloured  illustration  of  0.  Galleottianum  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  423. 

Cattleyas  from  Arddarroch. 

The  Cattleyas  now  in  season  are  the  numerous  and 
beiutiful  varieties  of  C.  labiata  Trianse,  of  which  we 
have  received  a  boxful  from  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  White,  E-q. ,  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  N.B. 
Amongst  them  was  a  richly  coloured  variety,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  intense  colouring  of  the  terminal  lobe  of 
the  lip.  Another  corresponded  very  closely  to  Baroness 
Schroder’s  variety  in  the  blush  colour  suffused  with 
white  on  all  parts  of  the  flower.  The  lip  was  of  large 
sizp,  beautifully  undulated  at  the  margin,  and  darker 
there,  with  a  pale  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  One 
pale-coloured  variety  was  notable  for  the  enormous  size 
of  the  petals,  which  were  of  a  faint  blush  hue,  and 
roundly  ovate  ;  the  sepals  on  the  other  hand  were 
white.  Accompanying  the  above  was  C.  1.  Triame  alba, 
having  pure  white  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  a  pale 
rosy  blotch  in  front  of  a  paler  yellow  one  in  the  throat 
of  the  lip.  The  flower  itself  was  of  good  size,  but  the 
petals  were  thinner  in  substance  than  the  grand  sorts 
already  mentioned.  The  flower  of  a  form  of  Lielia 
anceps  sent  us  exhibited  great  firmness  of  texture,  and 
was  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  some  bright 
purple  lines  on  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  internally.  On 
the  contrary,  a  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  deep  r  eddish  purple  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  On  the  whole  the  flowers 
exhibited  great  excellence  and  testified  to  good  culti¬ 
vation. 

Dendrobium  crassinodi-Wardianum. 

Two  or  more  varieties  have  appeared  amongst  impor¬ 
tations  of  D.  crassinode,  differing  solely  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  above  can  hardly  be  termed  a  variety, 
seeing  that  it  is  intermediate  between  D.  crassinode 
and  D.  Wardianum.  A  young  piece  of  it  is  now 
flowering  in  the  collection  at  Devonhurst,  Chisvick. 
It  differs  slightly  from  that  originally  described, 
inasmuch  as  the  stems  approximate  to  that  of  D. 
Wardianum  in  shape  and  stoutness.  In  the  original 
the  internodes  were  more  elongated  and  less  stout  than 
those  of  D.  crassinode,  a  character,  however,  that  may 
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become  more  evident  in  the  specimen  under  note  as  it 
gains  strength.  When  first  obtained,  it  was  a  very 
small  piece,  with  short  stems  ;  now  the  litter  are  2  ft. 
long.  The  lip  is  rounder  and  blunter  than  that  of  D. 
Wardianum,  while  the  yellow  blotch  is  larger  and 
better  defined,  and  the  maroon  blotches  at  the  base 
.much  smaller.  The  petals  are  also  narrower  than  those 
of  the  last-named  species,  while  the  flowers  as  a  whole 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  D.  crassinode.  D.  mela- 
nophthalmum  was  the  name  given  it  at  one  time  by 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach. 

Zygocolax  Veitchii. 

Few  are  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  plant  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  and  cannot  be  distributed 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  plant  which  can  be  imported 
by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  and  disseminated  through¬ 
out  the  land  at  small  cost.  The  hybrid  in  question 
was  raised  from  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  Colax  jugosus,  both  in  themselves  Orchids 
of  high  intrinsic  value  and  beauty.  It  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  soft  greenish  yellow,  blotched  with  purplish  brown, 
and  the  lip  is  yellowish  white,  striated  about  the  veins 
with  violet-purple.  The  leaves  are  9  ins.  to  12  ins. 
long,  slightly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  scape.  The 
plant  is  now  flowering  finely  in  the  grand  collection  of 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. 

A  few  years  ago  this  Orchid  was  very  scarce,  but  of 
late  years  the  many  importations  received  have  made  it 
plentiful,  so  that  it  is  more  frequently  met  with.  I 
saw  a  splendidly  grown  specimen  the  other  day  at 
Arundel  Castle,  bearing  upwards  of  fifty  flower  spikes. 
This  is  the  greatest  number  I  have  seen  upon  one  plant. 
Mr.  Burberry,  the  gardener  in  charge,  is  proud  of  it, 
and  well  he  may  be. — Rusticus. 

- - 
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Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement.— At  the 
last  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  5th 
inst.,  Mr.  E.  Griffiths  Hughes  presiding,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards  read  a  paper  on  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 
He  said  the  Carnation  was  the  old  Gillyflower,  and  that 
the  Picotee  was  simply  a  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  a  comparatively  new  development  of  the  flower. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  error  to  regard  them 
as  two  species,  and  he  had  actually  seen  a  Carnation 
and  a  Picotee  staged  at  an  exhibition  as  distinct  species 
of  hardy  flowers  and  allowed  to  win.  Almost  every 
shade  of  colour  seemed  possible  in  the  species  except 
true  blue.  'Why  Nature  should  refuse  that  and  give 
us  the  many  shades  of  purple,  in  which  blue  was  the 
leading  component  part,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  would  not  claim  for  the  Carnation  the  title  of 
summer  queen,  which  was  justly  claimed  by  another 
flower,  but  at  any  rate  she  was  entitled  to  the  first  post 
of  honour.  In  his  own  garden  at  Blackley  she  reigned 
as  Queen  Regent,  since  Her  Majesty  the  Rose  had 
abdicated,  pending  something  being  done  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  With  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the 
Carnation,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  first  striped  flowers  were  seen 
in  this  country,  and  they  came  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  There  was  a  beautiful  reference  to  Carnations 
and  streaked  Gillyvors  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  which 
showed  that  in  Shakespeare’s  time  these  flowers  were 
common.  The  Picotee,  as  we  knew  it,  was  not  then 
dreamt  of.  The  disposition  in  some  of  the  flowers  to 
push  the  colour  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  petals  had 
not  yet  been  detected,  if,  indeed,  it  had  existed.  It 
remained  for  a  later  generation  of  florists  to  pursue  the 
development  of  the  flower  in  that  direction,  and  with 
what  success  let  our  finest  Picotees  proclaim.  Mr. 
Edwards  gave  some  practical  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers  and  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  grown.  Messrs.  Plant,  Neil,  ElkiD,  Birken¬ 
head,  H.  Bennett,  Tait,  jun.,  and  Hadfield  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  on  the  lltli  inst.,  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  exhibits  of  flowers  in  season.  A  large  and 
well-flowered  specimen  ofDmdrobium  nobile,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Denison,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Gledstanes,  Esq., 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  The 
same  exhibitor  had  two  small  pieces  with  more  highly 
coloured  flowers,  and  a  piece  of  D.  Ainsworthii.  An 
interesting  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Wright, 


gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  This  was  Dendrobium 
crassinodi-Wardianum,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid, 
whose  parentage  is  indicated  by  the  name.  TEe  lip  is 
rounder  and  blunter  than  that  of  D.  Wardianum,  and 
the  maroon  blotches  are  much  smaller.  Mr.  Griggs, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  showed  two  fine  pieces  of 
D.  Wardianum,  and  a  species  of  Eria.  Mr.  Simmonds, 
gardener  to  W.  Willan,  Esq.,  had  a  basket  of  a  b_illiant 
red  variety  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  and  which  showed 
up  well  by  gas  light.  Mr.  Drink,  gardener  to  D.  Brill, 
Esq.,  had  a  basket  of  a  fern-leaved,  white- flowered 
variety.  Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  Professor  Henslow, 
showed  cut  flowers  of  Sparmannia  africana,  Primulas 
and  Pelargoniums.  Half-a-dozen  well-grown  and 
flowerel  plants  in  different  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis 
were  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Owen, 
Esq.,  had  some  pots  of  pretty  Lacheualia  tricolor.  Mr. 
Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oaksbot,  Esq.,  had  an  exhibit 
consisting  of  Freesia  refracta  alba,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas. 

After  the  judging  was  done,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
G.  Nixon,  Esq.,  who  announced  that  there  were  two 
questions  before  the  meeting  for  discussion.  These  were, 
firstly,  “Whether  or  not  all  the  shoots  of  Asparagus, 
large  or  small,  should  be  removed  as  they  appeared, 
until  the  final  cessation  from  cutting  ”  ;  and  secondly, 
“  Whether  a  severe  winter  like  the  past  had  the  effect 
of  destroying  insect  life.”  After  the  discussion  which 
took  place,  Mr.  Denison  read  a  paper  on  Dendrobiums, 
in  which  he  treated  upon  the  history  of,  and  gave  a 
few  practical  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  about  30  of  the 
more  popular  species. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement.— The 
members  of  this  association  met  as  usual  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  inst.  to  hear  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
question,  “What  is  a  Bulb  ?  ”  by  Mr.  George  Wood, 
Summerfield  Nurseries.  Confining  himself  entirely  to 
scaly  bulbs,  Mr.  Wood  started  with  the  seedling  bulb, 
traced  its  career  minutely  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  explained  the  various  functions 
and  parts  of  the  bulb,  and  their  relative  positions  to 
one  another.  The  paper  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
members,  and  was  very  favourably  commented  upon  by 
all  present.  The  following  exhibits  were  on  the  table  : 
from  Mr.  Wood,  Summerfield  Nursery,  a  very  fine  pure 
white  Cyclamen,  with  flowers  measuring  3  ins.  across, 
and  which  were  formed  much  after  the  style  of  a 
Christmas  Rose  ;  the  blooms,  eight  in  number,  were  all 
equally  well  formed,  and  should  it  reproduce  itself  true 
from  seed,  will  be  a  startling  novelty.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Sillerbitliall  Gardens,  had  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus ;  and  Mr.  George 
Davidson,  Croft  Road,  had  a  very  nice  plant  of  Poly¬ 
podium  vulgare,  var.  Cornubiense.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  exhibitors  and  chairman, 
which  brought  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  evening 
to  a  close. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Perthshire _ The  monthly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of 
‘Natural  Science,  Tay  Street,  Perth.  Mr.  Leslie, 
gardener,  Pitcullen  House,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway,  Ballendrick,  read  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia,  which  was  dealt 
with  both  as  a  bedding  plant  and  for  show  purposes. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  and  at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Gallowaj-.  A  similar  compliment  to 
the  chairman  terminated  the  meeting. 

- - — 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Easson, 
at  Dryburgh,  Camperdown,  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Mr.  Easson  had  reached  the  rips  old  age  of  81.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Fowlis  Easter,  where  he 
was  born  in  1809.  He  learnt  the  business  of  a  practical 
gardener,  and  after  serving  some  time  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Camperdown 
family  about  1832  as  head  gardener.  In  that 
capacity  he  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  win  for  himself  the  approval  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Swan,  who  was 
grieve  on  the  Home  Farm  of  Camperdown,  in  1854  Mr. 
Easson  was  entrusted  with  its  management,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  connected  with  the  gardens.  Further- 
responsibility  devolved  upon  him  on  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  head  forester,  when  the  care  of  plantations, 
parks  and  woods  came  under  his  supervision.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  factor  for  the  whole  of  the 
Lundie  estates,  and  thereafter  removed  to  Dryburgh, 
which  became  the  home  farm.  For  fully-  a  auarter-of- 
a-century  he  fulfilled  these  important  duties  with  a 
fidelity  and  watchfulness  that  could  not  have  been 
surpassed.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Lord 
Camperdown  and  his  family,  who  placed  in  him  the 
most  implicit  trust. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Azalea  ixdica. — •/.  H.,  E :  The  compost  to  use  for  the  Indian 
Azaleas  should  consist  of  one-half  good  fibrous  peat,  and  the 
other  half  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  Mix 
well  together,  drain  the  pots  welland  carefully,  and  pot  firmly. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  your  plants  dropping  their  leaves. 
In  the  first  place  they  all  lose  a  number  of  their  leaves  in 
winter ;  and  secondly,  the  change  from  a  cool  to  a  warm 
atmosphere  would  cause  a  number  of  the  old  ones  to  drop.  To 
counteract  this  when  placed  in  heat,  you  should  syriDge  them 
regularly  twice  a  day.  Furthermore,  is  it  not  possible  that  you 
have  allowed  the  plants  to  become  dry  during  the  winter?  because 
this  alone  would  cause  many  of  the  leaves  to  drop,  in  afterwards 
attempting  to  force  the  plants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  Azaleas  have  lost  much  of  their  foliage  in  some 
cases,  on  account  of  the  heavy  fogs  with  which  we  have  been 
visited.  Your  plants  will  probably  right  themselves  again  after 
growth  recommences. 

Name  of  Plant.—  J.  C. :  Senecio  articulatus,  known  also  as 
Kleinia  artieulata  and  Cacalia  articulata. 

Magnolia,  Bramble,  &c.—  Flos:  No  species  of  Magnolia  is 
a  native  of  Paris,  nor  even  of  Europe,  as  they  all  come  from 
North  America,  Northern  India,  China  aDd  Japan.  The  bour¬ 
geons  or  buds  you  speak  of  as  not  opening  unless  the  sun  shines 
would  probably  be  of  those  of  Crocus  sativus,  C.  nuaiflorus  or 
C.  speciosus,  all  autumn-fiowering  species.  Crocuses  and 
Tulips,  especially  the  former,  remain  closed  unless  the  sun 
shines.  The  word  ronce  is  often  used  to  signify  brambles  or 
thorns  generally,  but  with  the  explanat'on  you  give,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put,  we  imagine  the  common  Bramble 
(Rubus  fruticosns)  or  its  varieties  are  mesnt.  Wine  or  brandy 
could  be  made  from  its  fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raspberry  ; 
we  often  see  the  commons  covered  with  it  in  this  country, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  eaten  by  sheep.  Some  Nepenthes  are 
always  dwarf ;  others  assume  a  climbing  habit,  and  attain  a 
considerable  height ;  but  we  should  not  say  that  they  thus 
attain  a  greater  height  than  most  plants.  There  are  others  of 
more  rampant  and  rapid  growth,  including  such  as  Vitis  (Cissus 
and  Ampelopsis),  Calamus,  and  many  of  the  climbing  Aroids. 

Sr.  Brigid  Anemones. — AT.  M.,  Aberdeen  .-—The  Anemones 
you  speak  of  are  simply  varieties  and  strains  of  A.  coronaria, 
the  species  which  is  so  plentifully  spread  about  ill  gardens 
everywhere.  The  St.  Brigid  strain  is  one  that  has  been 
originated  and  improved  in  Ireland.  Various  other  names  have 
been  given  to  strains  raised  by  different  growers.  These  strains 
are  generally  single,  and  are  raised  from  seed.  If  you  want  the 
line  double  forms,  it  w-ould  be  necessary  to  buy  the  named 
kinds.  We  presume,  however,  that  you  refer  to  single  Anemones, 
and  if  you  have  plenty  of  space  to  grow  them,  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  get  a  packet  or  two  of  seed  from  different  sources 
every  year,  and  always  select  the  best  varieties  for  preservation 
as  they  come  into  bloom. 

White  Jasmine. — J f.  il.,  Aberdeen :  The  plant  you  have  is  no 
doubt  Jasminum  officinale,  the  common  white-fiowered  species. 
As  it  flowers  on  the  young  wood  that  is  made  during  summer, 
you  Deed  not  hesitate  to  prune  it  in  closely.  Remove  all  the 
young  wood  it  made  last  year  to  within  a  few  buds  of  tlie  base 
of  each  shoot.  If  you  can  lay  in  strong  young  shoots  to  cover 
bare  places  on  the  wall,  by  ail  means  do  so.  Should  tlie  plant 
be  wanting  in  vigour,  enrich  the  soil  with  a  good  top-dressing 
of  farmyard  manure  after  loosening  it  up  with  a  fork.  The 
plant,  furthermore,  delights  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  if 
it  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  house,  or  heavily  shaded  by  trees, 
this  matter  should  be  seen  to.  Either  shift  the  plant  into  a 
more  favourable  position,  or  if  old,  then  layer  some  of  the  shoots 
so  as  to  get  young  plants  to  grow  elsewhere.  If-shaded  by  trees 
you  might  remedy  the  evil  by  judicious  pruning,  so  as  to  let 
sunshine  play  upon  the  Jasmine. 

Nicotina  F ijmigator. — S.  W.  :  We  do  not  know  the  address 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Communications  Received.— R.  S.— H.  S. — W.  A.  JL— S.  W. 
W.  B.— J.  J.  N.— J.  W.— W.  H.  E. — H.  Fox  (next-  week)— J.  B 
— E.  B.  -J.  S.  R. 

- ->2£<- - 

TF.ADE  CATALOGUE  BECEIVED. 

Edward  Webe  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  —  Annua 
Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

. - - - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  Feb. 
14th  was  30 '25  ins.,  and  that  of  the  thermometer 
38  '4°,  the  latter  being  0  '7°  below  the  week’s  average  in 
the  20  years  1S49-68.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
being  35  per  cent,  below  the  average  in  the  16  years 
1860-75.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  17 '0  hours  at  Greenwich,  and  15 '5 
hours  at  Glvnde  Place,  Lewes. 

LONDON  "SEED  TRADE. 

February  1 6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  an  increasing 
trade  in  Agricultural  seeds.  Superfine  qualities  English. 
Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass  realise  high  figures.  Trefoil 
is  dearer.  Foreign  Red  and  "White  Clover  steady. 
Rape  seed  scarce.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  18  Ih. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  Mushrooms,  p.  basket-  13  2  0 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4  Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale . per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..3  6 

Cucumbers  _ each  10  16  Tomatos  ....per  lb.  10  14 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  8  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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VEITCHS 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

Flower  Seeds 

TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 

At  53.,  10s.  6<L,  15s.,  21s.,  and  12s.  each. 

FREE  BY  POST. 

COMPRISING  ONLY  THE  MOST  SHOWY 
AND  USEFUL  VARIETIES. 

Full  particulars  post  free  on  application. 


VEITCHS 


COLLECTIONS  OF 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY. 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY. 

At  21s.,  31s.  6d,,  42s.,  and  63s.  each. 


Carriage  /paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Full  particulars  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH&  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1891  SEASON  1891 

.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  applicati>n 

seeds. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  1  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  iinest 
stocks  procurable. 


FtOWlR  SEEDS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  hut  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RAR E  varieties,  and  which  will  he  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


OR  AT  FAIR  PRICES  FROM  LIST 
-^CATALOGUE  FREE#r 


NEW-  TRUE-  GENUINE 
ALL  DELIVERED  FRE 


BEN.  SODDY.  SEEDSMAN* 

243.  WALWORTH  R°  LO NOON. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES&ROSES. 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


property.  All  who  love  flower  and  fruit 
shows  — and  we  know  of  some  among  gardeners 
who  dislike  them — must  admit  that  there  is 
hardly  a  finer  place  in  the  world  for  such 
exhibitions  than  is  the  Palace,  and  that  the 
place  merits  that  the  best  of  exhibits  shall  be 
displayed  there. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


SOCIETIES  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crystal  Palace. 

Exhibitions  of  plants,  floaters, 

FRUITS,  &c., 

To  be  held  during  1891. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c., 
Saturday,  March  2 1st. 

The  Entries  for  this  Show  close  on  March  14th. 

GREAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

Saturday,  May  9th. 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  GRAND  EXHIBITION 
OF  ROSES, 

Saturday,  July  4th. 

THE  FRUIT  EXHIBITION, 

WITH 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY'S  GRAND  SHOW, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  4th  and  5th. 

GREAT  AUTUMN  FRUIT  SHOW, 

October  Sth  to  10th  inclusive. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  6th  and  7th. 
Schedules  of  Prizes,  Rules  and  Regulations,  post  free,  on 
application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent,  Gardens 
Department,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  2nd.  — Sale  of  Carnations  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris  s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  3rd.— Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Sundries  and  Appliances  opens.  Meeting  of  National 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.  Special  Sale  of  Lilies  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  4th. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Roses  and  Plants  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Border  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  5th.— Sample  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms 

Friday,  March  6th.  —Sale  of  New  Orchids  at  Prothei  oe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  7th. — Sale  of  Border  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents,  see  p.  414. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greati  st 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  28th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7|The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions.  —  The 
Palace,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
so  commandingly  situated  on  the  top  of 
Sydenham  Hill,  is  practically  as  much  the 
property  of  the  public  as  it  is  of  the  com¬ 
pany  pecuniarily  owning  it.  We  may  almost 
say  of  it  that  it  is  a  public  institution  though 
not  a  free  one.  Still,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  how  the  public  would  be  benefited 
were  the  Palace  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  free  to  all ;  because  in  such  case  those 
remarkably  varied  and  always  elevating  and 
attractive  entertainments  and  exhibitions  pro¬ 
vided  now  could  not  be  produced  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  as  we  briefly 
indicated  last  week,  lias  promised  a  series — 
another  series  we  perhaps  ought  to  say — of 
horticultural  shows  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  have  no  equal  elsewhere  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  These  shows  arc  in  their  competitive 
parts  open  to  all  freely.  They  are  as  dis¬ 
plays  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  pay  the 
small  sum  charged  for  admission.  Literally, 
they  are  open  to  the  world,  and  therefore  we 
say  of  the  Palace  that  it  is  in  a  sense  public 


The  exhibition  of  the  multitude  of  articles 
comprised  in  the  general  descriptive  term  of 
garden  sundries  and  requirements  which  opens 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  will  be  continued  for 
some  three  weeks,  promises  to  lie  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  interesting  character.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  have  had  a  similar  exhibition 
in  this  country,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  benefit  which  such  a  display  will  be 
to  the  trade  that  provides  for  all  gardeners 
the  hundred-and-one  of  our  daily  necessities 
in  the  management  of  a  garden  establishment. 
To  the  great  horticulture-loving  public  it  can 
hardly  also  prove  other  than  of  great  useful¬ 
ness  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  the  display  will  occupy 
both  the  immense  north  and  south  naves  of 
the  Palace,  and  the  names  of  the  leading  firms 
who  have  arranged  to  exhibit  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  a  large  selection  of  well-nigh 
every  article  used  in  a  garden,  from  a  green¬ 
house  to  a  thumb  flower-pot,  will  be  on  view. 
We  are  also  promised  a  lawn-mower  contest, 
but  of  that  more  anon.  What  is  likely  to 
prove  of  greater  interest  to  gardeners  and 
Hop  and  fruit  growers  will  be  the  contest  for 
the  medals  offered  for  the  best  insecticide 
spraying  apparatus,  which  has  wisely  been 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Spring  Flower  Show  on  March  21st,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  practical  horticul¬ 
turists  may  he  expected  to  be  present. 

The  later  exhibitions  of  Eoses,  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums  and  fruits,  with  perhaps  on 
the  15tli  of  August  the  finest  display  of 
vegetables  ever  seen,  should  make  .up  a 
season  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
Palace  gives  to  us  almost  the  only  really 
interesting  of  autumn  fruit  shows  now,  and 
exhibitors  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
encouragement  which  the  Palace  Company 
holds  out  to  them.  May  we  be  there  to  see 
all  the  shows  ! 


J^ecorative  Groups  at  Exhibitions. — There 
■  is  some  satisfaction  in  learning  that  at 
least  one  exhibition  during  the  ensuing  summer 
there  is  a  prospect  of  seeing  some  form  of 
decorative  group,  other  than  the  stereotyped 
style  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  It  is 
in  this  case  proposed  to  have  a  group,  of  which 
Gloxinias  alone  should  form  the  floral  material, 
the  ordinary  green  and  coloured  foliage  plants 
being  admitted  for  dressing.  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  Begonias  included  with  Gloxinias, 
as  whilst  giving  additional  colours,  they  would 
also  have  given  a  diversity  of  plant  form. 

A  mass  of  Gloxinias,  however  varied  and 
beautiful,  must  yet  have  some  appearance  of 
flatness.  The  introduction  of  Begonias,  of  at 
least  one  third  of  the  whole,  would  have  intro¬ 
duced  variation  in  habit  and  served  to  break 
the  flatness.  Those  who  saw  a  remarkably 
beautiful  group,  arranged  in  prospective  form, 
at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  last  autumn, 
by  Messrs.  -J.  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  will 
recognise  the  delightfully  pleasing  effect  which 
can  he  got  out  of  Begonias  in  groups  alone. 
With  Gloxinias  added,  we  are  sure  the  effect 
would  be  enhanced. 

One  thing  essential  to  the  production  of 
pretty  effects  seems  to  he  found  in  greater 
depth  in  the  groups.  Ordinarily  they  are 
rather  broader  than  deep,  because,  as  a  rule, 
ordinary  flower-show  tents  do  not  allow  of 
depth.  Any  form  of  decorative  groups  other 
than  the  stereotyped  one  with  which  most 
frequenters  of  flower  shows  are  so  familiar  is 
welcome.  Compilers  of  flower  show  schedules, 
however,  are  very  conservative,  and  can  seldom 
be  induced  to  break  away  from  the  old  routine. 
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We  are  almost  surfeited  with  ordinarily  arranged 
Chrysanthemum  groups,  as  seen  at  the  early 
winter  shows,  and  would  gladly  welcome  any 
variation  in  that  direction  which  gave  beauty 
and  quality,  allied  to  pleasing  effect. 

2|The  Funeral  Wreath. — Fashion  is  nothing 
as  a  force,  unless  it  be  accumulative  :  it 
cannot  be  sensible,  but  must  be  exaggerated. 
Thus  it  conies  about  that  this  very  tendency 
on  the  part  of  fashion  to  exaggerate  seems 
likely  to  lead,  in  the  matter  of  funeral  floral 
wreaths,  to  its  own  destruction.  The  furnishing 
of  flowers  at  funerals  has  become  a  very 
important  business  with  many  of  our  trade 
florists.  It  has  become  so  universal  that 
probably  no  one  gardening  in  any  way  but  has 
had  his  products  laid  under  contribution  for 
flowers  when  death  has  taken  some  one  home. 

The  fashion  began  practically  by  the  placing 
of  a  few  flowers  in  the  coffin  with  the 
departed  dead.  Then  it  gradually  developed 
into  the  placing  of  small  bunches  or  nosegays 
on  the  coffin  ;  then  into  small  wreaths  and 
crosses,  until  it  has  now  become  such  a  funereal 
feature  that  not  infrequently  some  fifty  to  a 
hundred  large  wreaths  and  crosses  may  be  seen 
laid  over  or  about  the  coffin — some  very 
costly,  some  excessively  large,  so  much  so  that 
what  was  originally  a  very  beautiful  and 
fitting  emblem  of  affection,  has  become  mere 
evidence  of  wealth  and  pride,  which  to  many 
has  been  found  abhorrent.  It  was  not  so  long 
since  that  we  commented  upon  the  great 
frequency  of  the  published  announcement,  “No 
flowers,”  at  funerals.  The  coarse  perversion 
by  fashion  of  a  once  sweet  and  pleasing 
custom  has  worked  revulsion,  and  now  there 
is  a  feeling  setting  in  against  the  cross  and  the 
wreath,  which  bids  fair  to  produce  reversion 
to  absolute  plainness,  and  in  time  wreaths  will 
be  regarded  as  evidence  only  of  vulgar  display 
and  not  of  funereal  fitness. 

W  e  are  very  sorry  to  see  this  movement,  so 
far  as  our  trade  florists  are  concerned,  because 
they  have  largely  benefited  by  the  wreath 
custom.  Private  gardeners  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospective  abolition  of  the  wreath  or  cross  as 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  Funerals  will  be 
robbed  of  much  that  was  pleasing,  but  friends 
and  relatives  will  be  saved  from  inordinate 
outlay.  Let  us  hope*  should  the  funeral 
wreath  be  abolished,  that  flowers  may  be  called 
for  in  other  directions. 

he  Closing  Month.  — With  the  close  of 
the  present  week  also  closes  the  present 
month  of  February.  Ignoring  if  we  can  the 
presence  in  the  metropolis  of  the  dense  fogs  of 
the  past  week — samples  of  the  real  “  London 
particular  ” — we  have  found  February  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  a  most  favourable  month ; 
dry  beyond  almost  all  precedent,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  helpful  in  the  promotion  of  work  of  all 
kinds  —  horticulturally.  Perhaps  a  more 
acceptable  month  of  February  has  rarely 
been  known,  because  whilst  so  free  of  all  those 
wet  or  winterly  associations  which  have  often 
made  February  a  dread  rather  than  a  delight, 
it  has  not  been  of  so  mild  a  nature  as  to 
provoke  undue  excitement  in  vegetation,  and 
things  of  life  are  just  about  where  they 
were  when  January  with  all  its  bitter  coldness 
departed. 

It  is  true  that  the  passing  month  has  helped 
to  lay  bare  more  fully  the  delinquency  of  the 
preceding  one,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  February. 
Neither,  beyond  being  so  dry  and  open,  has  it 
been  able  to  do  much  to  ameliorate  the  mis¬ 
chief  January  had  caused.  For  the  making  up 
of  lost  time  in  planting  February  has  indeed 
been  useful,  and  nurserymen  and  planters  alike 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  that  not  only  was  the 
weather  so  dry  but  that  it  so  admirably  kept 
vegetation  in  check. 

We  start  into  March— a  month  always  of 
grave  uncertainty,  and  usually  somewhat  erratic 
in  habit — with  greatly  increased  hope  for  the 


coming  summer,  because,  if  we  can  but  get 
through  March  with  Nature  in  a  still  restful 
spirit,  there  is  little  fear  that  bloom  or  fruit  will 
suffer  from  undue  precocity.  We  have  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  had  an  unpleasant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  existence  of  fog,  not  only  in  and 
around  the  metropolis,  but  very  generally  in 
the  country.  The  return  of  these  objectionable 
visitations  has  been  the  chief  fault  of  an  other¬ 
wise  excellent  month. 

- — >z<- - 

Eye  Horticultural  Society.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  society,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  annual  flower 
show  at  Langton  Grove,  Eye,  on  Tuesday,  July  21st. 

Oxfordshire  Chrysanthemum,  Primula,  and  Fruit 
Society  will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  on 
Tuesday,  November  17th,  and  not  on  November  12th 
as  previously  announced. 

Raising  Plialaenopsis  from  Root  Buds. — In  our 
number  for  February  7th,  1885,  we  gave  a  small 
illustration  of  a  little  plant,  developed  from  a  bud  on 
the  roots  of  a  plant  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Major 
Lendy — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  had  come 
under  ournotice.  An  esteemed  correspondent  in  another 
column  records  the  fact  of  a  plant  similarly  obtained 
being  now  in  flower  at  Howick  House,  Preston,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  also,  we  believe,  establishes  a  record. 

Bildestone  Horticultural  and  Industrial  As¬ 
sociation.— The  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  recently  held,  when  it  transpired  that  a  most 
successful  year  had  been  experienced.  The  officers  were 
all  re-elected,  including  Messrs.  H.  S.  Walker  and  F.  T. 
Milton  as  secretaries.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
show  on  September  11th. 

Plants,  Flowers,  and  the  McKinley  Bill.—  In 
virtue  of  the  new  tariffs  which  were  put  in  force  last 
October  in  the  United  States,  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
other  products  of  the  nursery  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  20 
per  cent,  on  their  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Orchids, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  in  fact  all 
plants  classed  as  luxuries,  whether  destined  for  forcing, 
for  cut  flowers,  or  for  ornamentation,  are  absolutely 
free. 

Death  of  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  of  Hastings. — We  regret 
to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  15th  inst.,  of  the  highly 
esteemed  proprietor  of  the  Springfield  Nursery, 
Hastings,  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  after  some 
weeks’  illness,  being  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  a  great  lover  of  horticulture,  and  celebrated 
in  the  southern  counties  as  a  specimen  plant  grower 
and  exhibitor.  He  carried  on  a  successful  business  as 
nurseryman  for  many  years,  and  competed  at  most  of 
the  local  exhibitions  with  great  success.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Hastings  Board  of  Guardians,  and  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  classes  in  the  town. 

Drip  in  Hot-liouses. — Every  one  acquainted  with 
hot-houses  knows  the  inconvenience  caused  by  drip 
from  the  roof,  which  not  only  proves  disagreeable  to 
those  at  work  in  the  house,  but  spoils  the  flowers  and 
.plants,  sometimes  killing  the  latter  outright.  The 
moisture  collects  in  drops,  especially  if  the  rafters  are 
of  iron,  and  drops  on  whatever  is  beneath.  The 
Journal  des  Orchidees  gives  an  account  of  how  M.  A. 
Van  Imschoot,  of  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  got  rid  of 
drip  in  his  hot-houses.  This  consisted  in  fixing  a  piece 
of  string  or  twine  at  the  top  of  each  beam  or  rafter,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it  was  also  fixed.  The 
moisture  condensing,  is  diverted  by  the  cord,  which 
absorbs  it,  and  acting  like  a  siphoD,  deposits  it  at  the 
lower  end,  where  of  course  it  is  conducted  away  at 
convenience. 

Battersea  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
second  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  inst,  at  the  Renshaw  Street  Mission  Hall,  and 
was  well  attended,  Mr.  Coppin  (Superintendent  of 
Battersea  Park)  presiding.  The  remainder  of  the 
committee  were  elected,  the  rules  agreed  to,  and  other 
business  transacted.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  as 
follows  : — President,  F.  J.  Coppin,  Esq.;  vice-president, 
Mr.  Hart ;  committee,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Bolton, 
Daniels,  Flood,  Petter,  Smith,  Taylor,  Tilbury, 
Winchester,  and  Youl ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Grey ;  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  0.  Langrish,  167,  Elsley 
Road,  S.W.  It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  which  members  will  be 
invited  to  exhibit  plants,  flowers,  &e.,  of  their  own 
growing,  and  papers  will  also  be  read  and  discussed. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  7th  April,  at 
which  the  president  has  promised  to  read  a  paper.  All 
local  gardeners  (professional  and  amateur)  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


DEATH  OP  MR.  E.  R.  CUTLER. 

As  we  are  preparing  to  go  to  press,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Sherwood,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  Mr.  Edward 
Roger  Cutler,  Secretary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  It  is  understood  that  the  funeral  will  take 

place  on  Saturday  at  Woking. 

- - 

STRAWBERRY  BREADTHS. 

One  result  of  the  severe  weather  has  been  found  in  the 
defoliation  of  the  Strawberry  breadths  universally  ;  I 
have  rarely  seen  plants  so  devoid  of  leafage  as  now. 
I  cannot  therefore  assume  that  any  appreciable  harm 
will  result,  but  none  the  less  it  would  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn,  later,  as  to  how  far  the  fruit  crop  is 
affected  by  this  circumstance.  It  used  to  be  the  plan 
to  mow  or  cut  off  the  leafage  in  the  autumn,  manure 
the  ground  between  the  plants,  dig  it  in,  and  so  leave 
it  in  rough  condition  until  the  following  spring.  That 
form  of  defoliation  seemed  to  he  needlessly  barbarous. 

Even  the  practice  of  digging  between  the  plants  is 
very  much  deprecated,  but  I  find  that  all  market 
growers  fork  up  between  the  rows  fairly  deeply,  burying 
all  manure  and  leaf  refuse  possible,  and  they  invariably 
get  a  grand  crop  of  fruit.  Perhaps  if  we  do  in  the 
digging  destroy  much  of  the  old  roots  we  also  encourage 
the  newly  forming  crowns  to  make  new  root,  and  hence 
the  benefit  which  seems  to  result  from  the  practice. 
Certainly  the  digging  helps  to  keep  the  ground  clean  ; 
and  a  good  hoeing,  even  in  the  spring,  levels  the  soil 
about  the  plants,  and  destroys  all  incipient  insects. 
Just  now  so  thickly  are  the  old  leaves  lying  dead  about 
the  crowns,  that  if  left  untouched  they  would  make  a 
capital  mulch  or  protection  for  the  fruit  from  dirt. 

Still  the  ordinary  hay,  straw,  or  manure  mulch  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  that  is  invariably  helpful  should 
either  too  much  rain  ensue,  or  the  weather  become  hot 
and  dry.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  to  lay  this  mulch 
down  too  early,  as  numerous  cases  occurred  last  year  in 
which  the  bloom  suffered  specially  from  frost,  because  of 
the  moist  exhalations  arising  from  the  manures. — A.  D. 

- - 

A  GARDENERS’  DINNER  AT 

CROYDON. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  nearly  150  of  the 
amateur  and  practical  horticulturists  of  Croydon  and 
its  neighbourhood,  being  members  of  the  Croydon 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  the  Croydon  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  dined  together  at  the 
“  Greyhound  ”  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Edridge. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Three 
Horticultural  Societies  of  Croydon,”  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  M.P.,  said  it  was  eminently  satisfactory  to 
those  who  were  fond  of  horticulture  to  find  that  in  a 
town  like  Croydon  there  were  three  societies  which 
could  combine  together  without  any  antagonistic  feeling 
for  the  improvement  of  horticulture  generally.  There 
was  no  doubt  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  instruction  in  horticulture,  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  was  lost  to  many,  especially 
amongst  the  working  classes,  from  a  want  of  that 
knowledge.  Those  who  had  never  been  throngh  the 
slums  of  the  great  metropolis  could  have  no  idea  how 
intensely  fond  were  these  unfortunate  people,  who 
never  saw  the  country,  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
flower.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  cordial  way  in  which 
the  three  societies  worked  together,  and  thought  they 
were  extremely  lucky  in  having  with  them  so  many  of 
the  leading  men  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in 
gardening.  His  good  friend  the  mayor  was  a  thorough 
lover  of  it,  and  had  always  done  his  best  to  promote  it ; 
his  friend  Mr.  Wilks  was  a  celebrity  not  in  Croydon 
alone  or  even  in  England,  and  so  long  as  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  many  others  he  might  name,  continued  their 
support,  so  long  would  these  three  societies  continue  to 
flourish. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Croydon 
Horticultural  Society,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  treasurer,  Col.  W.  Mosse 
Robinson,  and  went  on  to  state  that  in  the  thirteen 
years  during  which  he  had  been  secretary  his  society 
had  paid  away  in  prizes  the  sum  of  £1,796.  In  1878 
the  prizes  for  cottagers  amounted  to  £7,  while  in  1S90 
they  amounted  to  £29,  so  that  he  thought  they  would 
admit  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  encourage  cotta¬ 
gers’  exhibits.  Owing  to  bad  weather  on  one  occasion, 
and  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Braitliwaite  on  the 
day  before  one  of  their  shows,  they  had  lost  over  £200 
of  gate-money  in  two  years  ;  but,  despite  this  fact, 
the  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  at  the  present 
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moment  was  only  £21.  Mr.  Carr  responded  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  Mr.  Baxter  for  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Wickham  Jones,  in  an  able  speech,  proposed 
the  “  Royal  Horticultural  and  other  kindred  Societies,” 
to  which  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  responded  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cumming  proposed  the  “Gardening  Press,”  to  which 
Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders  responded  ;  and  Mr.  Carr  gave  the 
“Local  Press,”  for  whom  the  representative  of  the 
Croydon  Guardian  replied. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grimwade  proposed  the  “Health  of  the 
Mayor,”  who,  in  reply,  said  it  had  given  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  that  evening,  for  he 
felt  that  these  societies  were  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  Croydon.  The  horticultural  shows  throughout 
the  country  had  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
England  the  love  of  all  flowers,  and  a  desire  for  their 
cultivation.  Beyond  that,  it  had  set  up  a  large  trade 
in  flowers,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  beautiful 
show  of  blooms  in  the  shop  windows  all  the  year  round. 
Not  only  had  they  set  up  this  trade  in  flowers,  but 
they  had  inculcated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  grow  vegetables  and  flowers  themselves.  He  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  Corporation  allotments  had 
been  taken  up,  as  showing  that  the  growth  of  these 
societies  had  unmistakably  tended  to  encourage  the 
desire  for  the  cultivation  of  market  garden  produce. 
He  also  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  that  the  show 
might  at  some  future  time  be  held  on  one  of  the 
recreation  grounds,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do 
under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  In  regard  to  the 
Improvement  Society  he  wished  it  every  success,  taking 
it  as  a  sort  of  technical  school,  an  institution  which 
was  very  much  in  favour  just  now.  He  thanked  them 
heartily  for  their  cordial  reception  of  the  toast,  and 
proposed  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  for  their 
great  kindness  in  lending  plants' and  flowers,  and  in 
arranging  them  so  effectively. 

- 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 

When  dividing  some  large  Toots  of  these  Lyre  flowers 
the  other  day,  for  the  making  of  stock,  I  was  led  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  roots  if  made  into 
cuttings  possessed  the  same  property  as  do  roots  of  Sea 
Kale,  Horse-radish,  &c.,  and  developed  crowns.  If  such 
were  the  case  it  would  lead  to  a  very  rapid  increase  of 
stock,  as  fresh  plants  could  be  thus  produced  in  great 
abundance.  Dielytras  divide  badly,  as  it  is  so  difficult 
to  retain  portions  of  roots  with  single  crowns. 

I  have  not  tested  the  plan,  but  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  were  crowns,  with  but  short  pieces  of  root-stalk 
attached,  dibbled  up  thickly  into  pans,  or  put  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  stood  in  warmth,  they  would  very 
soon  become  established  ;  then  if  later  turned  out  in  the 
open  ground,  would  quickly  form  good  clumps.  Still 
even  the  process  of  crown-forming  is  a  comparatively 
8low  one.  Just  now  the  crowns  are  breaking  up  out¬ 
doors,  and  the  appearance  is  pleasing,  because  of  the 
reddish  hue  of  the  shoots. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  plants  from 
the  first  show  much  that  is  attractive,  not  only  in  the 
foliage,  but  in  the  elegant  drooping  habit  of  the 
branches.  We  rarely  see  Dielytras  in  full  beauty  when 
grown  under  glass  ;  the  flowers  fade  quickly  in  warmth, 
and  the  plants  are  never  so  fine  or  effective  as  when 
grown  naturally  out  in  the  open,  or  rather  beneath 
trees,  or  in  sheltered  places  where  late  spring  frosts 
produce  no  harm.  Strong  clumps  bloom  for  a  very  long 
time  if  caied  for. 

If  the  finest  racemes  of  flowers  be  cut  for  house 
decoration — and  they  are  lovely  in  vases — others  will 
break  out  from  below,  and  the  plant  will  thus  be 
induced  to  flower  over  a  longer  season. — D. 

- - 

PH ALiEN OPSIS  AT  CLAPTON. 

In  the  Phalsenopsis  house,  close  to  the  entrance,  of  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  there  has  been  a 
fine  display  of  the  various  species  of  Phaltcnopsis  for 
some  time  past.  When  we  saw  them  last  week 
there  were  about  600  spikes  of  bloom,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  consisted  of  P.  Schilleriana. 
Another  long  house  is,  however,  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Moth  Orchids,  and  there  were  also  a  number 
in  bloom,  including  P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea. 

Lovers  of  this  class  of  Orchids  should  see  the  dis¬ 
play  of  P.  Schilleriana  while  at  its  best,  for  there  is  a 
wonderful  amount  of  variety.  Some  have  long  panicled 
scapes  bearing  numerous  flowers  without  any  evident 
mode  of  arrangement  ;  but  others,  again,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  double  ranked  scape,  bearing  the  flowers  so 
regularly  in  two  rows  and  so  close  together  as  if  the 


whole  were  an  artificially  made  spray.  The  flowers 
themselves  vary  greatly  in  size,  those  on  the  two- 
ranked  scapes  being  by  far  the  largest.  Now  and  again 
a  sweet-scented  variety  crops  up  amongst  them,  and  we 
noted  one  of  them  which  strongly  reminded  us  of  the 
sweet  odour  emanating  from  P.  violacea.  The  flowers 
of  these  fragrant  individuals  are  never  so  large  as  those 
that  are  not  odoriferous  ;  at  least  this  has  been  the 
experience  so  far  of  the  Messrs.  Low,  who  have  ample 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  amongst  the  large  impor¬ 
tations  which  they  make.  The  large  flowers  have  broad 
segments  overlapping  one  another  ;  some  have  dark 
sepals  and  petals,  others  have  a  dark  lip  spotted  with 
purple,  with  the  lower  side  of  the  sepals  more  or  less 
spotted  also. 

Numbers  of  P.  leucorhoda  are  dotted  here  and  there 
through  the  house.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  this 
supposed  hybrid  resemble’  those  of  P.  Schilleriana, 
while  the  marbled  foliage  is  also  comparable  to  that 
species.  The  triangular  epichile  of  the  lip  is  spotted 
with  purple,  and  evidently  owes  its  form  to  P.  amabilis. 
The  tails  of  the  lip  are  of  moderate  length,  so  that 
P.  amabilis  may  be  considered  the  female,  and 
P.  Schilleriana  the  male  parent.  This  order  is  reversed 
in  P.  Cynthia,  another  supposed  natural  hybrid.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  paler  than  those  of  the  last  named, 
and  the  triangular  epichile  is  closely  spotted  with 
purple,  and  has  short  tendrils.  Other  individuals  have 
nearly  white  flowers,  with  the  base  of  the  epichile 
yellow,  spotted  purple.  Still  a  third  kind  must  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  recently-imported  and  named 
P.  Curnowiana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
rosy  violet  on  the  back,  and  white  tinted  with  blush 
on  the  face  ;  they  are  entirely  without  spotting.  The 
same  applies-  to  the  lip,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bright  yellow  crest,  it  is  pure  white.  The  tails  of  the 
lip  are  of  moderate  length,  and  falcate.  The  leaves 
are  marbled  with  grey  above,  and  of  a  deep  purple  on 
the  back,  as  in  P.  Schilleriana.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  P.  Schilleriana  alba,  for  the  leaves  of  that  variety 
are  green  on  the  back,  and  the  scape,  also  is  green. 

Standing  here  and  there  amongst  the  rest  were 
flowering  plants  of  P.  amabilis,  showing  some  amount 
of  variation  in  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  lip  ; 
while  some  had  flowers  of  great  size  and  almost  pure 
white.  Nor  must  we  omit  mentioning  a  variety  named 
P.  leucorhoda  magnifies,  with  rosy  violet  sepals  and 
petals,  deepest  along  the  centre.  The  triangular 
epichile  of  the  lip  was  of  a  deep  rose  colour  with 
long  twisted  tendrils. 

The  whole  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  of 
moderate  size,  and  are  arranged  on  staging,  consisting 
of  shelves  rising  one  above  the  other  in  tiers.  The 
flower  scapes  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  arching 
habit,  so  that  the  plants  beneath  are  overhung  by  the 
sprays  of  flowers  from  those  next  above  them,  and 
being  mixed  here  and  there  with  the  white-flowered 
kinds,  the  effect  is  both  graceful  and  charming. 


DEATH  OP  MR.  PRANK  OASEY. 

Following  closely  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  John 
Dominy,  it  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
very  sudden  death,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
of  Mr.  Frank  Casey,  of  The  Nursery,  Upper  Clapton, 
whose  kindly  disposition  and  genial  bonhomie  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in 
the  horticultural  world.  Mr.  Casey  left  home  shortly 
after  noon  on  Thursday  the  19th  inst.,  apparently  in  his 
usual  good  health  and  spirits,  and  suddenly  fell 
down  in  Liverpool  Street  Station  while  entering  the 
train  on  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  expiring 
immediately.  At  the  inquest  held  on  the  24th  inst., 
the  medical  evidence  showed  death  to  have  resulted 
from  syncope,  consequent  on  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart. 

Francis  Linnreus  Casey  was  born  near  Youghal, 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1836,  and  as  his  name  indicates, 
was  connected  with  horticulture  from  the  cradle.  One 
of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  brothers, 
'William  and  James,  have  been  for  many  years  and 
still  are  connected  with  the  Clapton  Nursery,  he 
received  his  early  training  from  his  father  at  home,  but 
his  energetic  character  soon  drove  him  to  seek  a  larger 
sphere  of  action,  and  crossing  to  England  he  obtained 
a  situation  with  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  when  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  the 
Wellington  Road  Nurseries  young  Casey  remained 
for  some  eight  years,  and  in  February,  1862,  entered 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &Co.,  of  Clapton 
Nursery.  Commencing  under  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  he,  one  of  a  band  of  willing  helpers, 


most  of  whom  are  still  living,  for  twenty-eight  years 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  late  Mr.  Stuart 
H.  Low,  first  as  a  salesman,  and  afterwards  as  general 
manager  to  the  firm,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
gentleman  in  April  last,  continued  his  faithful  service 
on  behalf  of  the  sons,  who  by  his  death  lose  not  only  a 
valued  servant  of  the  family  for  three  generations,  but 
a  dear  and  trusted  friend.  His  kindly  nature  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  few  men  who 
pass  away  without  leaving  an  enemy  behind  them ; 
while  none  who  knew  him  intimately  will  receive  the 
news  of  his  decease  without  feeling  they  have  lost  a 
true  friend.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Kensal  Green 
on  Thursday,  the  26th  inst. 

- - 

Gtamiurjs  Jjrum  tip 

dj  jSricnro. 

- -z* - 

Apples  in  India.— A  good  many  native  families  in 
the  district  around  the  city  of  Bangalore,  which  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Government  in  Mysore,  one  of  the 
native  States  of  southern  India,  make  their  living  by 
growing  Apples.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  excellent 
fruit  they  raise  from  small  stunted  bushes,  native 
grown.  Apples  when  very  scarce  sell  at  the  rate  of 
about  4s.  6 d.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  The  plants  never 
become  trees,  as  may  easily  be  imagined  when  the 
natives  plant  them  only  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart.  There 
are  about  twenty  varieties,  including  Rib3ton  Pippin, 
Dutch  CodliD,  and  other  well-known  kinds.  Amongst 
the  natives  they  are  universally  known  by  their 
numbers  only.  The  city  of  Bangalore  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mysore  table  land,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,113  ft.  above  sea-level. — Kew  Bulletin. 

The  Origin  of  Cryptogamic  Plants.  —  An 
interesting  paper  on  “Plant  Life”  was  lately  read  by  Mr. 
Morris  Miles,  bon.  secretary  of  the  Southampton 
Literary  and  Philosophic  Society.  The  author  advo¬ 
cated  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  lowest  foims  of 
vegetable  life  as  offering  a  simple  epitome  of  the 
physiological  processes  of  more  complex  forms.  He 
also  sketched  with  much  ability  the  geological  story  of 
the  cryptogams,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  cryptogamic  tribes,  being  fertilised  by 
free-swimming  motile  cells,  were  originally  of  aquatic 
origin,  and  that  they  still  pursue  the  modes  of  repro¬ 
duction  common  to  their  ancestors.  — Science  Gossip. 

European  Leaf-roller  in  America. — As  in  the 
case  of  several  other  European  insects,  Cacoecia  rosana 
has  found  its  way  to  America  just  in  the  same  way  as 
some  American  pests  are  reputed  to  have  found  their 
way  here.  In  the  case  under  notice  it  is  probable  that 
it  reached  America  by  means  of  eggs  deposited  on  Rose 
bushes,  or  other  shrubs  or  trees  which  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  from  this  country  or  from  Continental  Europe 
to  America.  Already  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  latter  country,  but  hitherto,  according  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Cornell  University,  America,  it  has  only  been  detected 
on  Black  Currant  bushes.  During  experiments,  some 
eggs  which  had  been  collected,  hatched  out,  and  no 
Black  Currants  bushes  being  at  hand,  the  larvae  were 
tried  on  the  Red  Currant,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied. 
As  they  roll  up  the  leaves,  amongst  which  they  live 
for  protection,  no  insecticides  can  be  applied  for  their 
destruction.  It  is  recommended  to  prune  the  bushes 
affected,  and  burn  the  shoots  bearing  irregular  pads  of 
leaves  at  their  tip  so  as  to  destroy  the  larvs. 

The  Average  Life  of  a  Tomato.— The  Tomato 
is  one  of  the  most  variable  and  inconstant  of  kitchen 
garden  plants.  As  a  rule  varieties  differ  but  slightly 
from  their  allies,  and  a  considerable  plantation  and  a 
critical  eye  are  needed  to  determine  many  of  even  the 
common  sorts.  It  is  certainly  true  that  at  least  half 
of  the  varieties  which  have  been  offered  in  the  last  few 
years  are  practically  the  same  as  other  varieties. 
Tomatos  are,  as  a  rule,  short  lived.  Ten  years  may  be 
considered  the  average  profitable  life  of  a  variety,  and 
many  sorts  break  up  and  disappear  in  two  or  three 
years.  This  inconstancy  of  type  is  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  haste  with  which  new  sorts  are  put  upon 
the  market.  A  variety  should  be  selected  and  carefully 
handled  for  some  time  before  it  is  offered  to  the 
public. — Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University. 
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Fancy  Pansies. 

Although  not  one  of  “  the  best  Scotch  growers  ”  of 
Pansies,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  for  the  benefit  of 
“Amateur  Grower  ”  and  others,  to  give  a  list  of  what 
I  consider  the  best  thirty-six  fancy  Pansies,  also  the 
best  twenty-four  show,  giving  them  in  the  order  of 
merit.  Of  course  Pansies  vary  from  season  to  season, 
and  the  results  of  my  experience  may  not  tally  with 
that  of  other  growers.  I  have  not  included  any  of  the 
1891  varieties,  although,  had  I  done  so,  such  grand 
sorts  as  Agnes  Mabel,  David  Rennie,  Miss  M.  T. 
Atkinson,  and  Mrs.  David  Allan  among  the  fancies  ; 
and  Maggie  Milne,  Miss  Kay  and  Diavolo  among  the 
shows  would  have  been  well  to  the  top. 


Fancies. 


1  Eodymion 

2  Alex.  Smith 

3  Robert  Jamieson 

4  Lord  Hamilton 

5  J.  J.  Ashton 

6  Mrs.  Atkinson 

7  D.  Morrison 

8  John  Taylor 

9  Maggie  A.  Scott 

10  Tom  Travis 

11  Archie  Buchanan 

12  Mrs.  Jno.  Downie 

13  A.  Folkarde 

14  Mrs.  J.  McConnell 

15  Pilrig 

16  Wm.  Evitts 

17  D.  B.  Jack 

IS  Jas.  Alexander 


19  Mrs.  Browell 

20  Geo.  Anderson 

21  Miss  Henderson 

22  Dusty 

23  Janet  M.  Wood 

24  Leenie  Mitchell 

25  Agnes  Kay 

26  Catherine  Agnes 

27  Evelyn  Bruce 

28  Mrs.  Jno.  Ellis 

29  Miss  French 

30  Lord  Rosebery 

31  D.  Brodie 

32  Miss  Faulds 

33  John  Gold 

34  Mrs.  Findlay 

35  Geo.  Cromb 

36  Princess  Beatrice. 


Shows. 


White  Selfs. 

1  Mrs.  Gladsom 

2  Mary  Mitchell 

3  Maiy  McKay  Stewart 

4  Bobby  Harper. 

Primrose  Selfs. 

1  Myles  Thompson 

2  Mrs.  Karrigan. 

Yellow  Selfs. 

1  A.  Rolland 

2  Maggie  Thompson. 

3  Gomer. 

Dark  Selfs. 

1  Wm.  Fulton 

2  Alex.  Black 


Dark  SJfs  —  contd. 

3  Dr.  Inch 

4  Harry  Paul. 

White  Grounds. 

1  Bennadin 

2  Victoria  Gejn 

3  John  Scott 

4  Mrs.  A.  Finlayson 

5  Royal  Visit. 

Yellow  Grounds. 

1  Jas.  McLeish 

2  Alfred  Johnstone 

3  Adam  Train 

4  Lord  F.  Cavendish 

5  Sir  W.  Collins 

6  Wm.  Dickson. 


I  may  add  that  I  have  hardly  felt  satisfied  in  putting 
such  grand  old  varieties  as  Catherine  Agnes,  Evelyn 
Bruce  and  Mrs.  Findlay  so  low  down  on  the  list,  but 
in  the  last  season  or  two,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
they  have  greatly  deteriorated,  so  that  I  have  no  other 
choice  in  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  my  selection  of  yellow  seifs,  had  it 
not  been  that  a  list  was  incomplete  without  them,  I 
would  have  kept  them  out  altogether,  as  I  consider 
them  far  behind*  the  other  classes  of  shows. — John 
McConnell,  GcirgunnocTc,  N.B. 


Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Mr.  James  Thurstan  called  attention 
in  The  Gardening  World  to  the  fact  that  the  prizes 
offered  for  gold-laced  Polyanthus  in  the  schedule  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  of  London  had  been 
curtailed,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  reduction.  I 
trust  it  will  not  pain  him  to  be  made  aware  that  I  was 
in  the  main  the  inspirer  of  what  he  evidently  regards 
as  a  retrograde  movement. 

For  years  past  there  had  been  offered  the  sum  of  20s. 
as  a  first  prize  for  six  gold-laced  Polyanthuses.  I  think 
I  may  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  for  a  few 
years  past  they  have  been  a  declining  quantity,  and 
especially  so  in  the  matter  of  quality  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  plants  Mr.  Barlow  brings  with  him 
from  Manchester  when  he  comes  to  the  show  in  London, 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  representative  of  the  section 
of  southern  growth  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  Barlow’s 
plants  generally  have  one  truss  of  five  or  six  pips,  but 
of  good  quality  ;  still,  they  of  themselves  make  but 
a  poor  display.  The  southern -grown  plants  are 
generally  seedlings  of  a  quality  that  I  am  afraid  would 
be  heartily  despised  by  a  Lancashire  florist  ;  not 
that  the  southern  growers  do  not  try  their  best 
to  stage  something  in  the  way  of  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus  worthy  of  the  name,  but  our  difficulty 
lies  in  keeping  the  plants  through  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Last  summer  I  plunged  my  plants  in  the  open 
ground  in  pots,  and  they  came  well  through  the 


season.  In  October  they  were  re-potted  with  some 
plants  of  named  varieties  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  though  very  promising  and  in  company  with 
several  pots  of  double  Primroses  equally  promising,  not 
one  lived  through  the  prolonged  frosty  period  ;  more’s 
the  pity,  for  among  the  gold-laced  “  Pollies  ”  were  a 
few  seedlings  of  considerable  promise.  Last  July, 
when  at  Cardiff,  Mr.  Thurstan,  whose  interest  in  the 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  and  his  endeavours  to  improve 
it  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  gave  me 
some  seeds  he  had  saved  from  fertilised  flowers  ;  this  I 
sowed  two  or  three  days  after  and  raised  several  plants. 
They  too,  though  on  the  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhousp, 
have  nearly  all  perished.  I  do  not  attribute  the  loss 
entirely  to  the  frost,  so  much  as  I  do  to  frost  and  fog 
in  combination.  A  London  fog  in  December  appears 
to  be  laden  with  particles  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  some  plants.  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  the  main  purpose  I  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
paper. 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  to  offer  20s.  as  a  first  prize  for  six  plants 
of  gold-laced  Polyanthus.  They  were  invariably  small 
plants,  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  general  body  of 
visitors,  and  interesting  only  to  a  few  specialists.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  schedule,  classes  for 
twelve  fancy  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  and  twelve  single 
Primroses  in  pots,  and  in  each  case  the  princely  sum 
of  15s.  was  offered  as  a  first  prize.  These  are  generally 
shown  in  large  pots  — 24’s,  and  even  16-sized  pots  ;  they 
are  large  plants  with  grand  and  imposing  heads  of 
bloom,  from  50  to  100  pips  on  each,  and  of  striking 
quality.  As  an  attractive  feature  nothing  could  touch 
them.  The  company  who  visit  the  show  gather  in 
front  of  these  plants — two  of  them  as  much  as  a  man 
could  conveniently  carry  at  once — and  are  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  their  beauty  ;  they  pass  by  the  gold-laced 
varieties  with  their  inevitable  sameness,  as  unworthy  of 
notice. 

For  several  years  I  tried  to  induce  the  society  to  add 
a  little  to  the  prizes  offered  for  the  fancy  Polyanthuses 
and  Primroses  ;  but  I  was  told  “  they  are  not  florists’ 
flowers,”  at  which  remark  I  opened  my  eyes  so  wide 
that  they  have  never  fairly  closed  since,  and  when  I 
pleaded  their  beauty,  quality,  and  attractiveness,  I  was 
told  they  were  merely  put  in  as  a  kind  of  fill  up  ! 
Whereat  I  marvelled  greatly  at  such  assurance.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
in  December,  I  made  another  appeal  in  favour  of 
enhanced  prizes  for  these  floral  heretics,  towards  which 
the  officials  extended  a  kind  of  unwilling  toleration, 
but  was  told  there  was  no  available  means  for  the 
purpose.  Driven  to  desperation,  I  was  daring  enough 
to  move  that  the  money  for  six  and  three  gold- laced 
Polyanthuses  should  be  reduced,  and  the  money  given 
in  the  classes  for  fancy  Polyanthus  and  Primroses,  and 
being  unexpectedly  and  gladly  supported  by  an  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  committee— I  triumphed. 

And  now  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thurstan  has  the  history 
of  what  I  fear  he  regards  as  a  nefarious  transaction  set 
forth  in  detail.  Will  he  ever  forgive  me  for  my  share 
,in  this  floral  iniquity?  But  whether  forgiving  or 
implacable,  I  can  assure  him  that  if  he  could  but  see 
the  regal  fancy  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  at  our 
London  show,  I  think  he  would  throw  to  the  winds  all 
his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  gold-laced  section,  and 
say  that  an  act  of  necessary  justice  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  let  me  tell  him  that  as  a  florist  he  would 
from  his  own  point  of  view  find  more  to  admire  in  the 
floral  heretics  than  in  the  orthodox  gold-laced  types. — 
A.  D.  - - 

HOWICK  HOUSE,  PRESTON. 

When  over  at  Howick  House,  recently,  I  saw  a  magni¬ 
ficent  specimen  of  Lselia  anceps  Sanderiana.  The 
plant  carries  sixty  flowers  on  sixteen  spikes,  some  of 
them  having  six  extraordinarily  large  and  well-formed 
flowers,  a  fact  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  grower, 
Mr.  G.  Beddoes,  as  well  as  giving  unbounded  pleasure 
to  the  owner,  E.  G.  Wrigly,  Esq.  Standing  and  gazing 
upon  this  mass  of  bloom,  well  backed  up  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  1  could  not  but  help  enjoying  the  feast. 

The  Orchid  houses  at  Howick  are  unusually  gay 
with  choice  Orchids.  In  the  Phaleenopsis  house  are 
several  fine  forms  of  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Stuartiana 
in  flower,  amongst  the  latter  being  a  small  plant  reared 
from  a  root  cutting,  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  ; 
it  is  about  three  years  since  it  was  given  a  separate 
existence.  In  the  same  house  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
form  of  Cypripedium  Lathamianum.  Looking  through 
the  Cattleya  house  I  was  astonished  to  find  C.  specio- 
sissima  in  flower.  Mr.  Beddoes  grows  his  plants  in 
baskets,  and  gives  them  very  little  water,  a  plan 


which  seems  to  suit  the  plants  well,  for  he  showed 
me  several  plants  pushing  flowers  in  sheath. 

The  strain  of  Cattleya  Triame  is  an  extremely  fine 
one,  all  the  flowers  having  the  bold  appearance  and  fine 
colour  one  likes  to  see  in  this  species.  A  pure  white 
form  was  very  prominent.  Dendrobiums  look  very 
promising,  especially  D.  nobile,  and  two  fine  plants  of  D. 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum  will  probably  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  at  the  forthcoming  show  at  Preston.  The 
cool  houses  are  bright  with  a  fine  lot  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  grown  on  rafts  without  peat  ;  they  have 
made  fine  bulbs  and  are  flowering  very  freely.  The 
Odontoglossums  look  better  than  ever.  Passing 
along  I  noticed  several  good  spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  the  pretty  O.  tripudians,  several  fine  forms  of 
O.  crispum  with  fine  round  flowers,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  a 
quantity  of  O.  Rossii  in  baskets.  At  the  end  of  this 
range  are  two  pikes  de  resistance,  one  Ccelogyne 
hololeuca  (cristata  alba),  a  grand  plant  and  the  finest  I 
Lave  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  just  pushing  forty  spikes, 
and  opposite  to  that  a  truly  grand  mass  of  Oncidium 
macranthum  with  six  fine  leads. —  IV.  E. 

- - 

PRUNING  ROSES. 

"When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  Roses  ?  is  a  question 
that  is  often  put.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  a  little 
difficult  to  answer  in  a  general  way,  because  locality 
has  so  much  to  do  with  it.  One  of  our  leading  amateur 
Rose  cultivators  living  in  the  north  of  England,  once 
said,  just  because  he  lived  so  far  north,  it  made  it 
an  absolute  necessity  to  have  what  he  termed  “  unna¬ 
turally  early  flowers  ;  if  they  are  to  show,  they  fail  at 
any  but  the  latest  shows.”  In  consequence  of  this 
he  held  the  theory  that  he  could  not  prune  too  early 
after  the  middle  of  February,  provided  the  weather  was 
suitable,  and  buds  were  pushing  ;  and  he  stated  that 
he  still  believed  that  “  the  early  frosts,  however  severe 
they  may  be,  will  not  injure  the  plants  so  treated,  but 
if  they  are  followed  by  a  mild  spring,  succeeded  by 
biting,  winds  and  great  drought,  then  the  early  shoots 
will  probably  throw  deformed  flowers,  and  many  of 
them  with  green  centres.”  This  grower  also  held 
another  theory,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  shoots  were 
left  pretty  long,  the  check  to  the  plants  would  not  be 
so  severe,  and  consequently,  flowers  would  come  a  few 
days  earlier  than  if  the  plants  were  severely  pruned. 
But  whether  the  blooms  would  prove  of  high  quality 
depended  very  largely  upon  the  conditions  to  which 
the  plants  were  exposed  while  the  buds  were  swelling. 
If  the  weather  proved  unfavourable,  the  earliest  blooms 
were  of  no  use  for  show  purposes. 

So  far  I  am  dealing  with  the  experience  of  a  grower 
in  the  north.  Mr.  James  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  in  his 
excellent  and  cheap  book  on  the  Rose,  one  well  adapted 
for  amateurs  commencing  the  culture  of  Roses,  as  well  as 
for  the  experienced  hand,  who  is  also  a  Rose  grower  in 
the  north,  recommends  the  latter  part  of  March  for  the 
general  pruning,  and  he  says,  “A  little  acquaintance 
with  the  varieties  is  necessary,  to  enable  the  operator 
to  prune  successfully.  Amongst  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
alone  great  differences  in  habit  exist) ;  excitable  kinds, 
such  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Pierre  Notting,  Charles 
Darwin,  &c.,  which  so  soon  begin  to  push  into  life,  may 
be  delayed  a  little,  and  the  less  active  varieties  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  Shy  and  moderate  growers  must  be  cut 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes  to  each  shoot,  and  the  weak 
growth  entirely  cut  out,  whilst  the  more  vigorous 
growers  may  be  left  with  from  three  to  six  eyes.  In 
all  cases  be  careful  to  leave  extra  fine  plump  buds, 
which  invariably  produce  the  finest  blooms,  likewise 
prune  to  leave  the  uppermost  bad  having  an  outward 
tendency,  so  as  to  prevent  crowding  the  centre  of  the 
plant.  The  Tea-scented,  China,  and  Noisette  varieties 
may  be  pruned  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  later  than 
the  date  recommended  for  hybrid  perpetuals,  &c.  These 
may  be  cut  moderately  close.” 

To  Rose  growers  in  the  south  the  matter  of  pruning 
is  much  more  simple.  Many  prefer  to  leave  the 
general  pruning  until  the  middle  of  April,  as  there  is 
no  need  for  anxiety  about  the  flowers  being  too  back¬ 
ward,  as  is  the  case  with  growers  in  the  north.  The 
growth  after  pruning  advances  more  quickly. 

Mr.  E.  Whitwell,  of  Darlington,  has  laid  down  in 
regard  to  Rose  pruning,  amid  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  to  which,  as  a  Rose  grower,  he  has  been 
a  victim,  the  following,  which  he  terms  “four  articles 
of  faith  ” — “  1,  If  you  have  any  decently  matured  wood 
of  last  season,  rely  chiefly  on  it  for  your  flowers.  2,  Do 
not  leave  too  many  shoots  on  a  plant.  3,  However 
long  you  leave  the  shoots,  at  least  cut  away  all 
advanced  buds.  4,  Cut  to  a  healthy  bud  just  beginning 
to  push.” — E.  D, 
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THE  ELMS,  COVENTRY. 

The  grand  display  of  Orchids  in  bloom  in  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stringer’s  collections  has  been  the  admiration  of  many 
lovers  of  this  quaint  and  beautiful  class  of  flowers. 
Arranged  with  great  taste  amongst  Ferns,  Palms, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  so 
that  foliage  and  flowers  blend  well  together,  were 
fourteen  fine  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  standing  on 
the  stage  and  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  latter 
mode  of  culture  seems  most  appropriate  for  Ccelogynes, 
their  pendulous  racemes  being  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  when  grown  in  this  fashion  than  in  the 
usual  way  upon  the  stages.  Interspersed  were  several 
fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  fimbriatum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  primulinum,  D. 
Devonianum,  and  D.  Jamesianum.  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  was  very  telling  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
and  the  pretty  Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  decorum,  so 
chaste,  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras  and  0.  Pescatorei  were 
seen  to  best  advantage  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  lanipes, 
and  L.  cruenta,  usually  stiff,  but  graceful  when  well 


arranged ;  Lfelia  harpophylla  and  L.  cinnabarina  were 
prominent  for  their  brilliancy ;  while  Oncidium 
papilio,  0.  varicosum  Rogersii,  0.  phymatochilum 
and  0.  sarcodes  gave  grace  to  the  whole.  A  few 
Odontoglossums,  such  as  0.  maculatum,  0.  bictonense, 
0.  blandum,  Phajus  grandifolius,  Cypripedium  insigne 
and  C.  venustnm  make  up  a  display  very  creditable 
indeed  to  Mr.  G.  Holland,  who  manages  his  Orchids 
with  such  efficiency.  —  J.  McNab. 

- - 

THE  FROST  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

That  the  prolonged  frost  of  the  passing  winter  will 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  many  minds  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  owing  to  the  many  evidences  by  which 
they  are  daily  reminded  of  its  deadly  effect.  As  the 
bright  warm  weather  we  have  lately  had  reveals  to  us 
day  by  day  evidence  of  thehavoc  wrought  by  the  frost  in 
our  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  we  have  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  unstability  of  all  things  in  this  lower 
sphere.  Since  the  memorable  “  blizzard”  of  January, 
1881,  it  has  been  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  of  our  more 
tender  shrubs  injured  by  frost,  and  in  the  kitchen 
garden  only  the  tenderest  Broccoli  have  been  touched. 
There  has  been  among  the  shrubs  a  very  noticeable 


difference  in  the  effects  of  the  frost  as  between  1881 
and  the  present  winter.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those 
under  my  own  immediate  observation,  but  in  other 
places  of  different  aspect  and  elevation  the  results  most 
likely  will  vary  considerably. 

In  1881  Portugal  Laurels  suffered  at  least  as  much 
from  the  biting  cold  as  the  common  ones,  whilst  this 
season  some  standing  among  the  latter  are  unhurt,  and 
the  common  ones  are  cut  to  the  ground.  Again,  the 
Arbutus  in  1881  suffered  equally  with  the  Laurustinus, 
most  of  which  were  with  us  cut  quite  to  the  ground. 
At  present  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  harm  done  among  the  Laurustinus,  whilst  the 
Arbutus  appears  to  be  quite  unhurt.  The  evergreen 
Oaks  have,  however,  fared  worse  this  season,  and  from 
present  appearances  I  think  the  Roses,  the  Teas  at 
least,  are  dead  to  the  ground  line.  The  common  Ivy 
in  some  aspects  is  here  almost  denuded  of  foliage,  and 
much  of  the  Rhododendron  foliage  is  blackened,  and 
some  browned,  as  though  dried  in  an  oven.  I  never 
saw  Rhododendrons  punished  to  the  same  extent 
before.  Where  a  few  months  hence  there  should  have 


been  a  glorious  display  of  flowers  there  will  be  patches 
of  naked  stalks  only. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  mischief  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  and  severe  frost  of  November  25th,  following 
on  comparatively  mild  open  weather.  The  sap  of 
many  evergreens  was  in  full  flow,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
common  Laurels  were  growing  till  that  date,  when  our 
thermometer,  standing  on  a  support  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  in  a  walled-in  garden,  registered  27°  of  frost. 
On  the  following  morning  I  saw  a  new  thermometer 
which  indicated  2°  below  zero,  in  a  more  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  and  at  a  higher  elevation. 

Turning  to  the  vegetable  garden,  things  there  are 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail.  I  noticed 
with  some  interest  your  comments  upon  the  Spinach 
crop,  and  believed  at  the  time  that  we  were  “  in  the 
swim, ”  but  a  few  sunny  days  have  dispelled  the  illusion . 
What  till  recently  looked  like  yielding  a  good 
supply,  is  melting  away  like  dew  before  the  sun, 
and  much  that  was  bright  and  green  is  rotten  at  the 
collar.  For  the  next  few  months  any  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  is  likely  to  be  in  request,  and  we  have  therefore 
sown  a  large  breadth  of  Summer  Spinach.  Our 
Broccoli,  including  the  Purple  Sprouting,  have  all 
vanished,  as  in  1881.  Brussels  Sprouts  have  stood  the 


best  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe.  Cottagers,  Scotch,  and 
Thousand-headed  or  Asparagus  Kale,  have  all  fared 
much  worse  than  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  if  I  should 
be  asked  to  name  the  four  most  reliable  vegetables  for 
a  severe  winter,  to  serve  the  dining-room  table,  I  should 
say,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sea  Kale,  Spinach  Beet,  and 
Jerusalem  Artichokes.  I  am  not  forgetting  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  nor  Celery,  but  many  families  which 
seldom  make  a  dish  of  these,  and  do  not  care  to  have 
them  repeated  too  often,  will  seldom  tire  of  the 
four  mentioned. 

Considering  the  high  quality  of  Sea  Kale  and  its 
hardiness,  I  am  often  astounded  at  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  grown  in  many  gardens.  For  myself,  I 
have  for  some  years  made  a  point  of  having  plenty 
of  it  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  comparatively 
new  vegetable,  Stachys  tuberifera,  merits  the  attention 
of  all  gardeners,  and  is  steadily  advancing  in  popular 
favour.  It  is  easily  grown,  very  productive,  and 
scarcity  or  no  scarcity  of  other  things,  it  is  most  useful 
as  an  extra  dish.  Spinach  Beet  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  real  thing,  but  cooks  are  apt  to  look 
askance  at  it  because  of  the  extra  labour  of  working  it 
through  the  sieve  ;  but  when  a  disastrous  season  like 
this  overtakes  the  gardening  fraternity,  Mrs.  Cook 
must,  if  possible,  be  coaxed  into  good  behaviour.  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  those  who  would  not  use  it 
unless  almost  compelled  by  a  higher  authority. — 
W.  B.G. 

- - 

SOME  MORE  “NOVELTIES.” 

A  gardener,  whose  name  and  address  need  not  be 
given,  writes  : — “  Apropos  of  the  subject  of  ‘Novelties,’ 
referred  to  in  your  issue  of  February  7th  (p.  357),  I 
enclose  you  two  circulars  concerning  three  ‘Novelties’ 
sent  to  me  from  the  town  of  Altrincham,  and  which,  as 
you  will  observe,  have  been  made  the  most  of.  Just 
fancy  paying  2s.  6 d,  for  about  fifty  Lettuce  seeds,  even 
though  the  variety  be  a  real  novelty  !  A  good  deal  of 
fiction  is  evidently  attached  to  both  the  ‘  Tree  Tomato  ’ 
and  the  ‘Golden  Mango  Pepper,’  especially  the  latter, 
in  their  respective  descriptions.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  returned  the  seeds,  as  I  do  not  appreciate  that 
style  of  business,  more  especially  as  I  am  threatened 
with  another  consignment  on  the  same  conditions  at  a 
future  date.” 

We  quote  the  following  from  one  of  the  circulars 
verbatim  et  literatum : — “Believing  that  like  many 
other  practical  Horticulturists  you  are  desirous  each 
year  of  adding  a  few  ‘  Novelties  ’  as  a  ‘  change  ’  to  your 
‘  Plant-Collection  ’  ;  but,  like  others,  you  have  doubts 
as  to  their  merits,  I  have  therefore  presumed  to  send 
you  some  seeds  of  a  Rare  and  Unusually  Striking 
Decorative  and  Edible-fruiting  species — Cyphomandra 
betacea — lately  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks — of  well- 
known  Shirley  Poppy  fame.  Also  packets  of  two  other 
Specialities.  Will  you  kindly  give  them  a  fair  trial  ? 
After  which,  should  you  then  think  *  nothing  ’  of  them, 
you  need  not  pay  for  them.  If,  however  (as  I  surmise 
you  will),  you  find  them  to  be  really  ‘acquisitions,’ 
you  can  remit  as  per  prices  on  list ;  and  I  will  theD, 
with  your  permission,  forward  upon  similar  conditions 
a  few  other  novelties  that  I  hope  to  receive  from  abroad 

about  that  time . P.S. — If  not  inclined  to 

give  these  Specialities  a  trial,  would  you  kindly  return 
them  at  your  very  earliest  convenience,  that  they  may 
be  tested  by  some  one  else.” 

- - 

AZALEA,  DEUTSCHE  PERLE. 

The  Azalea  here  named  is  a  variety  of  Rhododendron 
indicum,  popularly  known  as  Azalea.  It  is  of 
continental  origin,  as  the  name  would  imply,  like  so 
many  others, but  its  own  intrinsic  merit  has  enabled  it  to 
make  rapid  headway  in  British  gardens.  Where  much 
forcing  of  flowers  has  to  be  done,  there  we  find  it  to  a 
certainty,  and  it  has  also  found  its  way  largely  into 
market  gardens,  owing  to  the  many  purposes  to  which 
it  can  be  put  when  cut  and  wired.  Some  have  found 
the  plant  not  to  be  of  very  vigorous  constitution  in 
suburban  gardens,  but  with  healthy  specimens  to  begin 
with,  and  care  in  its  culture,  particularly  when  making 
fresh  growth,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  perfect 
satisfaction  from  it.  The  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  flowers  are  only  of  moderate  size  ;  but  that 
should  be  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  for 
flowers  are  often  overdone  in  the  matter  of  size.  The 
striking  features  of  the  flowers  are  their  purity  of 
colour,  the  broad  rounded  character  of  the  segments, 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pieces  that  go 
to  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  bloom.  On  this  latter 
account  the  flowers  are  double  without  being  crowded, 
or  presenting  a  packed  and  crushed  appearance.  For 
this  reason  it  takes  precedence  over  several  other 
double  white  varieties  that  present  some  defector  other. 
The  substance  of  the  flowers  is  also  good,  enabling  them 
to  keep  in  perfection  for  some  considerable  time,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  latter  are  cut  with  a  few  inches  of  stem, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Calatheas. — A  number  of  these  are  popularly 
known  as  Marantas,  but  the  cultural  treatment  suitable 
for  the  one  will  also  apply  to  the  other.  The  old 
plants  may  now  be  increased  by  the  division  of  the 
roatstock.  This  should  be  done  carefully  so  as  to 
injure  the  tleshy  rhizomes  as  little  as  possible.  If  done 
now  before  the  plants  commence  to  grow,  they  will  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  a  short  time. 

Gardenias,  Ixoras,  &e.—  Cuttings  of  these 
taken  now  will  root  with  more  certainty  than  those 
inserted  soma  weeks  ago,  when  the  temperaturo 
was  low,  and  the  light  very  bad.  Dipladenias, 
Allamandas  and  Cyanophyllum  may  be  propagated  in 
like  manner.  The  side  shoots  of  the  last  named,  if 
there  are  any,  will  give  the  mo3t  satisfactory  results. 

Crotons. — Strong  crowns  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  will,  upon  the  formation  of  roots,  constitute  useful 
plants  for  decorative  purposes.  If  the  young  plants 
are  meant  to  be  grown  into  specimens,  then  strong 
shoots  with  a  number  of  small  laterals  may  be  selected, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  up  the  plant. 

Alocasias. — The  old  and  specimen  plants  of 
Alocasia  metallica,  A.  Lowii,  A.  Veitchii,  A.  Thi- 
bautiana  and  Schizocasia  Sanderiana  may  now  be  re¬ 
potted  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum, 
charcoal,  and  silver  sand.  As  they  develop  aerial  roots 
largely,  the  compost  should  be  loose  in  texture  and 
spongy,  so  that  the  roots  may  ramble  freely  through  it. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  proper  variegation  in  A. 
macrorhiza  variegata  a  poorer  compost  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  loam  should  be  used. 

Petunias. — Old  plants  of  double  varieties,  and  also 
those  which  were  selected  for  preservation  from  the 
seedlings  last  year,  may  now  be  cut  down  and  placed 
in  heat  to  induce  them  to  throw  up  young  shoots  for 
cuttings.  Do  not  give  any  water  after  cutting  down 
the  plants  till  they  show  signs  of  moving  again,  unless 
they  get  very  dry. 

Pancratiums. — Bulbs  of  this  class,  including 
Hymenocallis,  may  now  be  re-potted  before  the  season 
is  farther  advanced.  Pot  large  bulbs  singly  in  5-in.  or 
fi-in  pots,  according  to  the  relative  size  of  the  bulbs  ; 
but  five  or  six  selected  bulb3  may  be  put  into  a  large 
pot,  either  for  cut  flowers  or  for  producing  an  effect. 
Generally  speaking,  the  single  bulbs  can  be  put  to  the 
greatest  variety  of  purposes. 

Pimeleas. — If  such  species  as  P.  decussata,  P. 
spectabilis,  and  others  of  that  class  are  desired  to  be 
in  flower  about  June  and  July,  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
should  be  pinched  out  about  this  time.  Dracophyllum 
gracile  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Auriculas. — The  plants  have  now  commenced  to 
grow  again,  and  will  require  constant  attention  during 
the  month  of  March.  Seeing  that  the  leaves  are 
developing,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  root  action  is  also 
taking  place,  and  owing  to  these  facts  it  will  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  them  regularly  in  the  way  of 
watering.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions 
to  prevent  the  leaves  from  getting  drawn  and  weakly. 
Prick  off  seedlings  as  soon  a3  they  show  the  first 
rough  leaf,  inserting  them  in  pots  or  pans.  The  shift 
into  fresh  soil  will  prevent  many  of  them  from  dyino1 
ofT. 

Vines. — AVe  still  have  a  return  of  cold  weather 
now  and  again,  especially  at  night,  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  early  house  need  not  yet  be  higher  than 
65°  at  night.  As  the  temp.erature  rises  in  the  morning 
put  on  a  little  air  if  at  all  favourable,  increasing  it 
with  the  degree  of  heat.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  cold  draughts  from  playing  upon  the  tender 
foliage  of  the  Vine  by  allowing  the  temperature  of  the 
house  to  rise  too  high,  and  then  opening  the  venti¬ 
lators  widely.  Close  the  house  early  while  the  sun  is 
still  shining  upon  it,  in  order  to  economise  artificial 
heat. 

Peach.es.— Attend  to  the  work  of  tying  in  the  young 
shoots  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  All  shoots 
that  arise  where  there  is  no  room  to  lay  them  in,  or 
that  arise  in  front  of  the  shoots,  and  spoken  of  as 
breast  wood,  should  be  pinched  back  to  a  few  buds, 
which  will  generally  develop  flower  buds  and  form  spurs 
if  so  exposed  to  light  as  to  get  well  ripened.  Apply  the 
syringe  vigorously  on  the  least  appearance  of  red- 
spider. 


0range3. — Trees  which  have  been  neglected  may 
still  be  re-potted,  provided  due  care  is  taken  that  the 
roots  are  not  injured.  A  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  four  parts,  and  one  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure  with  a  quantity  of  bones  and  sand,  answers  all 
the  requirements.  Do  not  over-pot  the  trees  ;  it  is  no 
advantage  to  them. 

Vegetable  Seeds. — Take  advantage  of  the  soil 
when  in  suitable  condition  to  sow  the -main  crop  of 
Onions  and  Leeks.  Parsnips  may  also  be  sown,  and 
the  seed  of  some  of  the  early  Short-horn  Carrots.  A 
good  sowing  should  also  be  made  of  Cabbages,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Greens,  and  others  of  the  Brassica 
tribe,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  place. 

- - — >X<- - 

EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 

The  Eucharis,  said  Mr.  Harry  Fox,  in  a  paper  read  at 
theCaversham  Park  YoungGardeners' Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
year  1851,  from  New  Grenada,  the  first  species  being 
E,  Candida,  which  was  closely  followed  by  E.  grandi- 
flora,  or  Amazonica,  in  1854  ;  while  in  1882  we  obtained 
E.  Sanderiana.  There  are  five  known  species  according 
to  NicholsoD,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  are  the 
most  popular.  The  fragrance  and  graceful  habit  of  the 
Eucharis  make  it  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
It  is  propagated  either  by  seed  or  off-sets,  but  in  private 
establishments  the  latter  plan  is  mostly  adopted,  being 
by  far  the  quicker.  When  potting,  should  an  increase 
be  wanted,  the  bulbs  should  be  shaken  clean  away  from 
the  soil,  and  well  washed,  separating  the  flowering  from 
the  side  ones.  The  largest  and  oldest  should  be  put 
into  pots  according  to  the  size  required,  and  the  young 
ones  into  smaller  pots,  placing  them  in  a  temperature 
of  75°  to  80°.  A  good  compost  is  made  up  of  fibrous 
loam,  cow  manure,  and  sand.  Good  drainage  is  very 
essential,  as  they  require  copious  supplies  of  water  when 
established  ;  but  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting,  watering 
must  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  Where  £-in. 
bones  are  obtainable,  a  good  handful  thrown  over  the 
crocks  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge 
them  in  cocoanut  fibre,  and  where  room  will  permit  a 
house  wholly  devoted  to  them  is  advisable,  as  then 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the 
attention  they  require. 

Shading  must  be  closely  watched,  as  the  leaves  being 
of  a  fleshy  nature  are  very  soon  scorched,  and  good 
drenchings  with,  the  syringe  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  at  closing  time  is  also  advisable,  taking  care 
that  the  fibre  round  about  the  pots  is  not  allowed  to 
get  dry.  I  am  not,  said  Mr.  Fox,  going  to  advocate 
drying  off  to  induce  the  bulbs  to  flower,  as  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  seen  them 
flower  very  freely  when  never  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  a 
more  healthy  lot  of  plants  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find.  In  the  growing  season  give  them 
nothing  but  manure-water,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  show,  weak  soot-water  is  a  good  thing, 
as  it  keeps  the  soil  in  order,  and  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy.  When  they  have  done  blooming,  the  flower 
Spikes  should  never  be  allowed  to  rot  down  into  the  bulb, 
as  by  so  doing  the  first  leaf  which  should  have 
followed  the  flower  spike  is  apt  to  rot  off,  and  so  delay 
the  next  blooming.  If  the  growth  ol  the  Eucharis  is 
noticed,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  immediately  after  the 
bloom,  follows  a  single  leaf,  and  then  two,  so  by  this 
first  leaf  rotting  off  it  may  be  easily  seen  what  effect  it 
has  on  the  rest  ;  but  by  pulling  the  spike  it  may  be 
drawn  clean  out  from  the  centre,  and  so  leave  a  clear 
course  for  the  foliage. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests' associated  with  the  Eucharis 
is  mealy-bug,  and  a  batch  of  plants  is  seldom  seen 
without  some  of  it.  Another  enemy  is  the  Eucharis 
mite,  which  is  a  small  grub  very  hard  to  detect  with 
the  naked  eye.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  at  different 
times  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this,  some  attributing 
it  to  over-feeding,  and  others  to  potting  in  too  rich  a 
compost  ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  should  say  its 
appearance  is  too  often  caused  by  over-drying.  By 
drying  them  off  as  they  may  be  seen  sometimes,  they 
almost  begin  to  shrivel  before  they  are  allowed 
to  have  any  water  ;  thus  the  foliage  and  roots  get 
into  a  very  sickly  state,  and  like  most  things  when 
not  in  a  flourishing  condition  are  soon  affected,  and 
with  greater  harm  than  if  in  an  healthy  state.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  once  plants  are  affected  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  the  only  resource  is  to 
put  them  on  the  fire.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
been  prevented  by  shaking  the  bulbs  clean  out  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  is  seen  to  turn  yellow,  and  washing  them 
in  soft  soapy  water,  looking  well  into  the  centre  of  the 
bulb,  as  the  mite  eats  its  way  right  from  the  bottom. 
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Birds  and  Fruit  Buds. 

Personal  watching  combined  with  an  occasional  taste 
of  gunpowder  will  do  much  to  keep  these  robbers  off, 
but  this  is  not  always  convenient  or  profitable.  A  good 
bird  scarer  is  made  as  follows: — Cut  from  a  piece  of  tin, 
or  wood,  a  good  representation  of  a  cat  as  if  in  the  act 
of  leaping  after  something,  touch  this  up  with  a  bit  of 
old  fur,  a  few  bristles,  and  so  on  to  make  it  look  as 
genuine  as  possible,  and  suspend  the  dummy  from  the 
centre  of  its  back  by  a  short  piece  of  black  elastic  about 
3  ins.  long.  This  will  cause  it  to  rise  and  fall,  and  if 
it  be  hung  near  the  top  of  such  trees  as  Plums,  Damsons 
&c.,  or  if  bush  trees,  suspended  from  a  strong  stick 
adjacent  to  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  the 
wind  will  do  the  rest.  Now  watch  the  result ;  shift 
its  position  now  and  again,  and  there  will  not  be  seen 
many  birds  that  can  stand  the  threatened  swoops  of 
puss.  I  have  myself  tried  rabbit  skins  stuffed,  and 
these  answer  as  well  as  the  above.  I  practised  these 
devices  before  the  sharp  weather  left  us,  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  birds  settle  on  the  trees  from  which  a 
dummy  is  hanging.  They  come  to  some  Apple 
trees  hard  by,  but  as  yet  have  not  touched  the  Plums 
and  Damsons. — J.  Wright ,  Orche  Hill  Gardens,  Bucks. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  what  has  been  said 
in  your  columns  about  birds  and  buds.  The  birds  did 
not  touch  a  bud  here  until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
the  Sparrows  are  doing  most  of  the  mischief.  Last 
year  the  birds  began  on  the  buds  in  December,  Plums 
being  their  favourities,  and  where  the  trees  are  not 
netted  they  will  take  every  bud.  They  have  just  begun 
on  the  red  Currants,  but  Gooseberries  they  have  not 
touched.  The  Bullfinches  and  Chaffinches  are  very 
fond  of  the  buds  of  early  Pears,  just  as  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  burst.  Peaches  do  best  of  all  wall  fruits  here, 
and  are  never  netted.  Taking  an  all-round  glance  at 
the  fruit  trees,  I  have  never  seen  the  buds  look  better 
than  they  do  this  year. — E.  B. ,  Bnshey  Heath,  Herts. 

Ants  in  the  Hothouses. 

Where  these  pests  are  once  established,  gardeners 
know  too  well  the  evils  they  bring  in  their  train,  also 
the  difficulty  of  exterminating  them  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  .  I  have  found  the  following  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  them.  I  follow  almost  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  by  “  E.  W.”  (p.  374),  but  substitute  a 
syrup  made  from  the  best  sugar,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  Potassii  cyanidium  (poison),  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  say  a  piece  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  a 
quart  of  water,  kept  closely  stopped.  I  send  you  the 
contents  of  one  vessel  which  had  been  down  for  three 
days.—  M.  Murchison.  [Our  correspondent’s  remedy 
must  be  a  most  effectual  one,  judging  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dead  ants  he  has  sent  us.  If  any  of  our  readers 
should  try  the  same  compound,  we  hope  they  will  not 
send  us  the  “  bag  1  ” — Ed.] 


Apple,  Lord  Burghley. 

After  this  late  period  of  the  year  it  is  pleasant  to 
taste  a  home-grown  Apple  ;  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Lord  Burghley  know  that  the  flavour 
is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  especially  if  used  after  some 
of  the  foreign  Apples  with  which  our  markets  and 
fruiterers’  shops  have  been  stocked  from  before 
Christmas  till  now,  and  will  be  until  a  fresh  crop  has 
been  harvested.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
and  five-angled  on  the  sides  and  top.  The  skin  is 
green  when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  with  a  large  red 
patch  on  the  sunny  side,  but  as  it  mellows  it  becomes 
of  a  clear  golden  yellow,  with  or  without  a  crimson 
patch,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  whole  is 
dotted  over  with  prominent  russety  specks.  The  flesh 
is  yellow,  and  even  now  firm,  but  crisp,  tender  and 
sweet,  with  a  Pineapple  flavour.  It  is  in  season  from 
December  to  May,  and  of  the  first  quality  for  dessert 
purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  raised 
so  long  ago  as  1865,  it  has  not  attained  that  popularity 
which  its  merits  deserve.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive,  when  we  consider  the  high  qualities 
of  the  fruit,  its  long-keeping  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  it  bears  well  in  all  ordinary  seasons. 

Hyacinth  Soap. 

Hitherto  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  Hyacinth  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  or  utilised  for  a  purpose. 
The  journal  Scmpervirens  states  that  a  soap  manufactured 
at  Haarlem  makes  use  of  a  new  procedure,  and  fabricates 
a  toilet  soap  having  the  perfume  of  the  Hyacinth. 
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MR.  DOUGLAS  ON  ORCHIDS.* 

My  subject  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  being  so, 
cannot  be  treated  very  much  in  detail.  My  first 
experience  of  Orchid  culture  Began  in  the  year  1855, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  changes  during  that  period 
have  been  so  great  as  to  revolutionise  the  whole  system 
of  Orchid  culture.  At  that  time  complete  collections 
of  Orchids  as  they  are  known  now  were  unheard  of. 
Of  course,  Orchids  had  frequently  been  imported  many 
years  previous  to  this,  and  a  few  wealthy  amateurs  had 
bestowed  considerable  pains  and  incurred  much  ex¬ 
pense  in  experiments  upon  their  culture. 

Hi  stout. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  lxvii,  for 
the  year  1841,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  two 
houses  for  Orchids  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  which  the 
plants  were  cultivated  in  moss  upon  branches  of  trees 
placed  against  the  sides  of  the  buildings.  Another 
notable  cultivator  of  Orchids  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Kingsbury,  and  whose  gardener  was  the 
celebrated  Donald  Beaton.  I  mention  the  late  Mr. 
Beaton  in  connection  with  Orchid  culture  because  he 
was  the  first  who  suggested  growing  Orchids  in  a 
comparatively  cool  atmosphere.  Mr.  Beaton  had  to 
deal  with  an  importation  of  Orchids  received  in 
September,  1840,  among  them  being  Lielia  autumnalis, 
L.  albida,  L.  furfuracea,  Cattleya  citrina,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character.  He  put  some  of  them  into  a 
heated  hothouse,  and  a  further  portion  into  a  fruit- 
room,  where  the  temperature  was  35°  to  45°  during 
the  winter,  and  he  said  these  did  better  than  those 
placed  in  a  heated  house,  and  Cattleya  citrina  liked 
the  treatment  best. 

Mr.  Beaton,  in  a  letter  written  at  that  time  to  the 
late  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  says,  “I  believe  this 
will  be  the  first  notice  of  plants  of  this  tribe  having 
been  subjected  to  a  cold  temperature  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  ample  proof  that  these  and  many  others 
will  not  do  so  well  if  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  above 
50°  or  55°  in  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult 
than  to  bring  some  of  the  plants  in  my  list  to  any  state 
of  healthy  growth  in  our  excessively  heated  Orchid¬ 
aceous  houses,  but  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  and 
with  a  little  forcing  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  spring,  or  whenever  they  show  a  disposition  to  new 
growth,  they  seem  as  easy  to  manage  as  Stanhopeas, 
or  any  other  free-growing  sorts.” 

At  the  same  time  as  Beaton  was  experimenting  at 
Kingsbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
another  noted  horticulturist,  Mr.  John  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  of  Penllergare,  South  Wales,  conceived  the 
idea  of  furnishing  a  house  on  the  natural  system,  the 
Orchids  growing  on  rocks,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  over  an  artificial  waterfall.  Mr.  Llewelyn  was 
most  successful  in  his  undertaking.  He  says,  “The 
moist  stones  were  speedily  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of 
seedling  Ferns  and  the  creeping  stems  of  tropical 
Lycopods,  among  the  fronds  of  which  many  species  of 
Orchideae  delighted  to  root  themselves.  Huntleya 
violacea  was  the  first  Orchid  planted,  and  it  throve 
well.  The  East  Indian  genera,  such  as  Yanda,  Sacco- 
labium,  ASrides,  and  other  caulescent  sorts,  were  the 
most  vigorous,  and  only  required  the  use  of  the 
pruning  knife  to  keep  them  from  overgrowing  smaller 
and  more  delicate  species.” 

I  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Donald  Beaton  recommended  a  cool  system  of  culture 
for  Orchids  from  Mexico  as  long  ago  as  1841  ;  while 
horticulturists  were  so  slow  to  follow  his  advice  that 
for  twenty  years  the  beautiful  Odontoglossums,  Masde- 
vallias,  &c. ,  from  the  mountains  of  Colombia  and  the 
Peruvian  Andes  were  stewed  to  death  in  moist  over¬ 
heated  plant  stoves. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  I860  that  the  spell  was 
broken.  A  house  specially  adapted  for  cool  Orchids 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  the  Kingston  Nursery, 
and  soon  after  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 
The  minimum  temperatures  were  kept  at  or  near  that 
which  the  plants  experienced  in  their  native  mountain 
homes.  The  results  were  most  encouraging.  Orchids 
which  pined  and  struggled  for  existence  in  an  East 
Indian  temperature  regained  their  native  vigour  in  an 
atmosphere  and  temperature  adapted  to  them.  The 
few  amateurs  who  cultivated  Orchids  at  that  time  also 
built  cool  houses,  amongst  them  Mr.  John  Day,  of 
Tottenham  ;  Mr.  Sigismund  Rucker,  of  Wandsworth  ; 
and  Mr.  James  Bateman,  of  Biddulph  Grange  ;  and 
the  success  attained  in  a  few  years  was  such  that 
the  whole  system  of  Orchid  culture  was  gradually 
revolutionised,  and  an  impetus  given  to  it  that  has 

“  A  paperread  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  at  the  meeting  of  the  Reading 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  on  Feb,  16th, 


caused  Orchids  to  be  the  most  popular  of  plants,  and 
their  cultivation  to  be  increased  at  least  a  hundredfold. 
People  now  wonder  that  plants,  just  because  they  were 
Orchids,  should  have  been  grown  in  the  same  house  and 
the  same  temperature,  when  they  naturally  grew,  on  the 
one  hand  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Madagascar, 
the  sultry  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  mild  and  pure  air  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  America.  The  above  historical  review  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  practical  part  of 
my  subject. 

Cultural  Treatment. 

Orchids  are  now  placed  in  three  great  divisions  as 
regards  temperatures — namely,  the  cool  house  for 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  some  of  the  Oncidiums, 
Epidendrums,  Disas,  Lycastes,  the  queer-looking 
Nanodes  Medusie,  Mesospinidiums,  Ada  aurantiaca, 
Maxillarias,  &c. ;  the  Cattleya  house  for  the  important 
genera  of  the  Cattleya  and  Lielia,  many  of  the  Cypri- 
pediums,  Catasetums,  Ccelogynes,  Cymbidiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Epidendrums,  Lycastes,  Anguloas,  Miltonias, 
Mormodes,  Oneidium,  Pleiones,  Aerides,  Vandas, 
Zygopetalums,  Trichopilias,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  East 
India  house  for  a  few  of  the  Aerides,  such  as 
A.  suavissimum,  Angnecums,  except  A.  falcatum, 
some  of  the  Cypripediums,  Phalrenopsis,  Saccola- 
biums,  &£. 

The  minimum  temperatures  for  the  cool  house  would 
be  45°,  for  the  Cattleya  house  55°,  and  for  the  East 
India  house  65°.  The  form  of  the  houses  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  some  would  suppose,  nor  indeed 
does  success  or  failure  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship,  or  the  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
shading,  &c.  For  instance,  I  have  known  cases  of 
infinite  care  and  the  most  liberal  expense  incurred  in 
order  to  grow  the  Moth  Orchids  (Phalienopsis),  and 
with  anything  but  the  best  results  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  seen  the  most  splendid  examples  of  this 
genus  grown  in  a  lean-to  house  of  a  very  ordinary 
description.  In  another  garden  they  are  grown  almost 
as  well  in  a  span-roofed  house,  while  good  gardeners 
with  every  appliance  have  failed  to  grow  them.  Some 
of  the  most  difficult  Orchids  to  grow  are  the  Bate- 
maunias,  Pescatoreas,  Bollias,  Huntleyas,  and  Orchids 
of  this  class.  Few  gardeners  have  succeeded  in  growing 
them  successfully.  They  require  quite  exceptional 
treatment,  but  in  reference  to  this  I  may  say  that  I 
saw  a  collection  of  these  plants  the  other  day  in  the 
best  of  health,  growing  in  a  lean-to  plant  house  of  the 
most  ordinary  description,  which  had  been  built  for 
another  purpose,  and  not  for  Orchidaceous  plants 
at  all. 

Those  who  have  been  the  most  successful  cultivators 
of  Orchids  are  they  who  have  an  intense  love  for  their 
work.  The  duties  of  attending  to  the  minor  details  of 
the  work  are  very  exacting,  and  cannot  be  faithfully 
performed  by  one  who  has  no  real  love  for  the  work  for 
its  own  sake,  as  it  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  the 
most  minute  details  that  any  degree  of  success  can  be 
assured.  Some  species  of  Orchids  are  much  more 
easily  grown  than  others  in  the  same  genus  under 
artificial  conditions,  although  the  most  difficult  to 
manage  in  our  Orchid  houses  seem  to  grow  freely 
enough  in  their  native  haunts.  Much  may  be  learned 
by  visiting  collections  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  gardener  who  always  stays  at  home  and  sees  but 
little  work  other  than  his  own  is  apt  to  think  too 
much  of  any  little  successes  he  may  have. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  Orchid  experience  I  picked 
up  much  useful  information  in  this  way,  but  one  or 
two  instances  will  suffice.  I  bought  at  an  Orchid  sale 
six  plants  of  Cattleya  superba,  at  a  time  when  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  cultural  requirements.  They  were 
brought  home  and  carefully  planted  in  the  usual 
compound  of  Orchid  peat,  sphagnum,  &c.,  as  if  they 
were  Cattleya  Mossiae,  but  I  found  they  did  not  do 
well,  made  poor  growths,  and  in  a  little  time  four 
plants  were  dead.  At  that  time  Mr.  Rucker’s  Orchids 
at  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  were  under  the  care  of  an 
excellent  cultivator,  Mr.  Pilcher.  I  called  there  and 
found  Cattleya  superba  beautifully  in  flower,  suspended 
near  the  roof-glass  of  a  warm  house,  and  the  plants 
attached  to  a  short  length  of  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  Pilcher  that  it  did  best  in  that 
way.  As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  found  two  pieces  of 
Tree  Fern  and  treated  my  two  remaining  plants  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  seemed  to  spring  into  new 
life,  producing  strong  growths  and  flowering  freely  for 
years. 

I  had  at  one  time  a  battle  to  grow  the  beautiful 
Cymbidium  eburneum  ;  it  was  planted  also  as  if  it  was 
a  Cattleya,  and  grown  in  a  shallow  mass  of  broken 


crocks  and  fibrous  peat.  I  did  not  know  it  was  a 
ditch  plant  at  home  until  I  saw  it  growing  freely  in 
another  garden  in  loam.  I  planted  it  in  a  good  depth 
of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  success  came  with  rational 
treatment.  Many  Orchids  do  better  in  loam  than  they 
do  in  peat.  The  beautiful  and  well-known  Ccelogyne 
cristata  is  usually  grown  in  a  compound  of  fibrous  peat 
and  sphagnum,  but  the  plants  make  a  much  stronger 
and  better  growth  when  fibrous  loam  is  mixed  with 
the  peat  ;  but  to  specify  the  kind  of  potting  material 
required  for  each  genus  of  Orchids  would  be  too  tedious. 
The  large  groups  of  Aerides,  Saccolabium,  Yanda, 
Phalsenopsis  and  Angnecum  require  broken  pottery 
and  live  sphagnum,  and  when  the  sphagnum  dies  on 
the  surface,  it  must  be  renewed.  Most  of  the  Cattleyas, 
Ladias,  Dendrobium9,  Cypripediums,  Masdevallias, 
Epidendrums,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  de¬ 
light  in  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  Calanthes,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Lycaste,  Phaius,  Sobralia  and  Zygopetalum 
require  loam  and  peat  in  varying  proportions. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  THE  BEST  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

Your  remarks  on  Gardeners’  Associations  in  your  issue 
of  February  4th,  p.  373,  are  to  the  point ;  and  let  us 
hope  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
amount  of  good  being  done  to  gardeners  and  gardening 
throughout  the  districts  where  gardeners’  associations 
exist.  There  is  yet  one  step  I  should  like  to  see  taken 
by  them,  and  that  is,  they  should  all  amalgamate  and 
form  a  federation  where  yearly  examinations  could  be 
held  in  connection  therewith.  This  is  the  kind  of 
union  that  is  wanted  amongst  gardeners — a  union  that 
would  stimulate  every  member  to  excel  in  all  useful 
information  relating  to  gardening. 

A  federation  of  this  kind  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  front  men  who  are  not  merely  content 
with  doing  their  day’s  work,  but  who  in  addition  would 
like  to  possess  whatever  knowledge  there  is  to  be 
obtained,  bearing  on  the  different  branches  they  are 
most  interested  in.  Nor  would  this  be  all,  for  if  the 
examinations  were  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  showing  employers  where  the 
best  talent  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
federation  would  do  most  good,  and  would,  weed  out  all 
those  who  take  no  interest  in  gardening  beyond  doing 
a  day’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay.  Such  men  are  never  likely 
to  make  their  mark  in  gardening.  Then  if  employers 
chose  to  pick  men  who  were  afraid  to  take  part  in  the 
examinations,  they  would  be  to  blame  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  best  men  under  the  circumstances. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  value  of  such  a  federation, 
and  of  those  who  had  passed  its  examination,  would  be 
quickly  recognised  and  its  certificates  much  sought 
after,  both  by  employer  and  employed. 

In  connection  with  gardeners’  associations  the 
question  of  what  are  the  best  books  to  read  has 
cropped  up.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  render  some 
help  here.  The  question  is  a  most  important  one, 
more  especially  to  those  young  gardeners  who  are 
anxious  to  procure  the  best  books  treating  on  the 
different  branches  of  gardening.  There  are  now  so 
many  books  in  the  market  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  out  which  are  the  best.  With  this  I  venture  to 
append  a  selection  of  what  I  consider  are  standard 
works  on  gardening,  and  which  are  likely  to  assist 
young  gardeners: — 1,  Thompson’s  Gardeners'  Assistant ; 
2,  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  a  useful  work, 
but  where  this  cannot  be  had  on  account  of  the  price, 

I  would  strongly  recommend  The  Treasury  of  Botany, 
a  cheap  book,  containing  much  useful  and  interesting 
information  ;  3,  Burbidge’s  Propagation  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Cultivated  Plants  ;  4,  Pines  and  Vine  Culture, 
by  A.  F.  Barron  ;  5,  Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,  by 
D.  Thompson  ;  6,  Williams’  Orchid  Growers’  Manual 
(latest  edition),  or,  where  money  is  no  object,  Yeitch’s 
Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  which  is  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  work  ;  7,  Williams’  Choice  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Flowering  and  Foliage  (2  vols.)  ;  8, 
Williams’  Ferns  and  Lycopods-,  9,  Robinson’s  English 
Flower  Garden  ;  10,  Henfrey’s  Elementary  Botany  ; 
11,  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  ;  and  12,  Hardy 
Florists’  Flowers,  by  J.  Douglas.  There  are  some  which 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  leave  out  of  a  collection  of  the 
twelve  best  books  on  gardening ;  but  the  above  would 
form  a  good  nucleus,  to  which  others  could  be  added 
in  due  course.  Other  readers  may  be  able  to  suggest 
better  books  than  some  of  the  above,  and  the  present 
time  would  constitute  a  good  opportunity  for  compiling 
a  list  of  the  best  books  on  gardening. — Alex.  Wright. 
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ALBERT  NURSERY,  PEOKHAM 

RYE. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  there  were  only  two  hot¬ 
houses  in  the  Albert  Nursery,  256,  Peckham  Rye  ;  now 
there  are  seven  houses,  each  100  ft.  long,  and  close 
upon  28  ft.  wide.  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
Limited,  have  also  another  place  at  Fleet,  Hants  ;  but 
they  intend  to  increase  the  number  of  houses  at  the 
Albert  Nursery  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Palms  and  other  decorative  plants,  such  as  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas  are  the  principal  subjects  cultivated  ;  and 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  forcing  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  (Berlin  variety)  and  Azaleas,  of  the  latter  of 
which  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  healthy  young  stuff. 
The  Palms  are  particularly  notable  for  their  healthy 
and  good  condition.  There  are  handsome  plants  of 
Kentia  australis  and  K.  Belmoreana,  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high.  The  former  is  characterised  by  its  spreading 
leaves,  and  broad  pinnae,  and  the  latter  by  its  brown 
petioles.  Licuala  peltata  has  its  fan-shaped  leaves 
divided  into  six  or  eight  deep  segments,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  common  Palm.  A  well-known  and  useful 
species  for  decorative  purposes  is  Kentia  Forsteriana, 
characterised  by  its  long  petioles  and  upright  habit. 
K.  Mooreana  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as 
K.  Belmoreana  does  to  K.  australis  in  having  brown 
petioles,  but  the  pinnae  are  broad,  like  those  of  the 
latter. 

In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  useful 
Areca  lutescens,  in  various  sizes,  the  larger  of  which 
are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  A  contrast  to  these  is 
offered  by  the  seedlings  of  Cocos  "Weddelliana,  which 
have  as  yet  only  acquired  a  few  leaves.  A  large  batch 
of  seedlings  of  Corypha  australis  is  now  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  decorative  purposes,  as  the  plants  are 
sturdy  pieces  12  ins.  to  14  ins.  high,  and  well  furnished 
with  leaves.  Phoenix,  reclinata  and  P.  rupicola  are  of 
a  useful  size,  the  latter  making  handsome  specimens 
about  18  ins.  high.  The  seedlings  of  Seaforthiaelegans 
are  small,  but  interesting.  A  useful  Palm,  and  now 
being  grown  in  larger  quantity  than  ever,  is  Geonoma 
gracilis,  of  similar  habit  to  Cocos  Weddelliana,  but 
hardier  and  equally  as  beautiful.  The  plants  are 
healthy  and  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  height.  The  robust- 
looking  Areca  Baueri  was  also  about  2  ft.  high.  We 
also  noted  Rhapis  flabelliformis  and  the  dwarfer  and 
more  graceful  R.  humilis. 

Some  handsome  pieces  of  Dracsena  australis  Doucetti 
were  stood  about  in  positions  well  exposed  to  light. 
The  narrow  leaves  with  their  creamy  white  edges  are 
very  effective.  D.  Lindeni  in  plants  of  various  sizes 
was  also  notable  for  the  beautiful  variegation  of  the 
leaves.  The  colouring  of  the  foliage  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii  is  also  well  brought  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  demand  there  has  always  been  for  Aspidistra 
lurida  and  A.  1.  variegata,  a  good  stock  of  it  has  been 
got  together  and  was  being  re-potted  when  we  saw  it. 
A  bold,  distinct,  and  hardy  subject  is  Aralia  Sieboldi 
variegata,  to  be  seen  here  in  some  quantity,  as  well  as 
A,  Veitchii  and  A.  gracillima.  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris, 
Davallia,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica  are  also  grown  to 
some  extent. 

Coditeums,  popularly  known  as  Crotons,  may  be 
seen  about  the  houses  in  various  sizes  ;  and  the 
intention  is  to  work  up  a  large  stock  of  them  to  meet 
the  growing  demand.  Therearetwoformsin  cultivation, 
known  as  C.  interruptum,  and  the  variety  here  has  long 
narrow  leaves  with  a  crimson  mid-rib,  and  sometimes 
a  spiral  twist  in  the  middle.  Baron  James  Rothschild 
is  well  known  as  a  broad-leaved  variety,  exhibiting 
much  of  a  red  or  crimson  hue,  as  C.  Andreanum  is 
yellow.  The  lateral  veins  of  C.  rubro-lineatus  are  red, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
C.  Veitchii.  The  old  leaves  of  the  popular  Queen 
Victoria  are  variegated  with  crimson,  the  youDg  ones 
with  yellow.  The  variety  is  an  old  favourite  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  The  rich  colouring  assumed  by  the 
foliage  of  Etna  is  particularly  marked  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  when  well  exposed  tc  sunlight,  but  even  in 
the  dead  of  winter  the  rich  crimson  and  yellow  is  not 
entirely  lost.  A  graceful  variety  for  table  woik  is  C. 
angustifolium,  with  its  long  narrow  leaves  and  central 
yellow  band.  A  very  singular  variety  is  Croton 
Thompsoni,  with  large  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
Ficus  elastica  ;  and  from  their  being  marked  in  the 
centre  and  towards  the  base  with  large  yellow,  irregular¬ 
shaped  blotches,  the  whole  resembles  a  huge  Caricature 
Plant.  On  the  other  hand,  C.  Youngii  has  large  leaves, 
but  they  are  blotched  with  yellow  in  the  centre, 
changing  to  crimson  as  they  get  mature  ;  the  leaves 
are  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  length.  The  brightly 
coloured  and  narrower  leaves  of  C.  Laingii,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  above. 


Flowering  plants  are  represented  amongst  others  by 
Orchids,  including  Ccelogvne  cristata,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  C.  venustum,  C.  barbatum,  and  C.  Spicerianum, 
all  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  Some  large 
plants  of  Phaius  grandifolius  are  now  furnished  with 
strong  spikes  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long.  Viburnum  tinus  is 
grown  indoors  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  pure  white 
flowers.  Plants  of  moderate  size  of  Gardenia  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantity,  looking  clean  and 
healthy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
and  one  huge  potful  had  borne  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  flower  scapes. 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN. 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  various  letters 
on  the  above  subject.  “Father  Christmas”  is  to  be 
commended  for  opening  the  matter,  and  for  giving  the 
young  men  sound,  wholesome  advice.  No  impartial 
person  can  read  his  last  letter  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  young  gar¬ 
deners  at  heart,  and  that  he  has  administered  his 
philippic  in  no  carping  spirit,  but  solely  with  the  desire 
to  lead  them  onward  and  upward. 

I  heartily  concur  with  “Father  Christmas”  in 
condemning  card- playing.  Though  the  means  of 
supplying  quiet,  innocent  amusement  at  times,  it  is  too 
often  the  cause  of  betting  and  gambling,  and,  like 
drinking,  the  habit  of  gaming  once  acquired  is  not 
so  easily  eradicated.  How  many  young  men  have  had 
their  lives  blighted  through  the  evil  effects  of  card- 
playing  and  drinking,  for  the  two  too  often  go  together  ? 
If  you  are  ambitious  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  shun 
these  evils,  for  there  is  no  saying  where  they  may  lead 
to.  These  habits  have  no  redeeming  qualities  ;  they 
do  not  tend  to  increase  the  moral  or  physical  well¬ 
being  ;  they  have  been  and  still  are  the  cause  of  much 
misery  and  shame.  Young  men,  take  “  Father 
Christmas’s”  advice,  and  eschew  the  card  pack  and  the 
public-house. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  educational  improvement,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  remarks.  Young 
men  are  usually  backward  in  attempting  to  improve 
their  minds,  and  in  making  the  most  of  their  natural 
intelligence.  Youth  is  the  time  for  physical,  as  well 
as  for  moral  and  intellectual  development.  It  is 
imperative  that  gardeners  should  have  health  and 
strength,  and  a  natural  buoyancy  of  disposition  to 
carry  them  through  their  hard  day’s  work.  To  acquire 
these  plenty  of  outdoor  recreation  is  indispensable. 
Still,  there  is  abundance  of  time  for  study.  During 
the  long  winter  evenings,  when  time  usually  hangs 
heavy  on  one’s  hand,  the  young  men  ought  to  devote 
part  of  their  spare  time  to  mental  improvement.  They 
should  carefully  read  up  books  and  papers  bearing  on 
their  profession,  and  discuss  gardening  matters  with 
one  another,  so  as  to  impress  the  subjects  more  deeply 
on  their  minds,  and  get  more  varied  ideas  concerning 
them. 

Their  general  education  could  be  manifestly  improved 
by  a  systematic  course  of  study.  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  grammar  are  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects.  These  are  easily  to  be  learned  without  the  aid  of 
teachers,  and  a  few  shillings  will  purchase  the  necessary 
books.  Let  certain  nights  be  set  aside  for  pursuing 
these  lessons,  and  at  the  close  of  winter  the  progress 
made  will  be  both  pleasing  and  beneficial.  Those  who 
are  fairly  well  versed  in  the  above  might  go  in  for  more 
advanced  branches  of  learning.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  an  excellent  institution,  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union.  It  has  for  its  object  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  home  studies.  There  is  a  branch  for 
working  men,  and  the  subjects  taught  include  history, 
biography,  literature,  and  political  science.  A  maga¬ 
zine  is  published  every  month  in  connection  with  the 
Union.  Short  papers  on  the  various  subjects  are 
given,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  for  the  month  are 
sketched  out.  Should  difficulties  occur,  a  note  forwarded 
to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  elicits  an  explanation  in 
the  next  issue. 

Anyone  joining  the  Union  and  conscientiously 
reading  up  the  lessons  and  accepting  the  advice  proffered, 
would  find  the  money  and  time  well  spent.  I  joined 
last  year,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  about  14s.  have 
been  supplied  with  a  number  of  books,  besides  the 
monthly  magazine.  The  books  are  small,  but  treat 
the  different  subjects  in  a  clear,  masterly  style.  To 
give  the  young  men  an  idea  of  the  matter,  I  subjoin  a 
list  of  my  books  :  History — Tudors  and  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Rowley’s  Rise  of  the  People,  Social  History  of 
England,  and  Edward  III.  and  his  Wars  ;  Biography — 
Nelson  and  Scott;  Literature — Westward  Ho,  Sybil, 
Marmion,  and  Hamlet  ;  Science — Astronomy  and 
Physical  Geography  ;  Political  Science— Mill  on  Liberty, 
and  Political  Economy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
knowledge  culled  from  these  books  would  be  of  an 
interesting  kind.  In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  on  all 
who  wish  to  rise  in  their  profession  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  education.  This  is  a  progressive  and 
learned  age,  and  the  ignorant  man  has  but  a  poor 
chance  in  the  race  for  a  comfortable  competency. — 
Loch  Long, 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


LYCASTE  SkINNERI  ROTUNDIPETALA,  nov.  car. 
The  varietal  name  here  given  suggested  itself  on 
account  of  the  comparative  shortness  and  roundness 
of  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  particularly  of  the  two 
lateral  sepals.  The  latter  are  short,  very  broad,  oval- 
rotund,  very  markedly  cuspidate,  and  blush  coloured, 
with  yellowish  tips  ;  the  upper  one  is  smaller  and  more 
concave,  but  similar  in  colour.  The  petals  are  roundly 
oval,  and  pale  rose  coloured,  with  deep  red  edges,  but 
are  somewhat  paler  near  the  tip,  and  within  the 
margin.  The  lateral  lobes  externally  and  internally  as 
well  as  the  crest  of  the  lip  are  of  a  deep  crimson,  while 
the  terminal  lobe  is  white,  with  a  large  blood-red 
blotch  running  along  the  centre  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length  ;  the  tube  externally  is  of  a  deep  purple.  The 
column  is  moderate  in  size,  and  white,  suffused  with  rose 
on  the  face.  Although  the  width  of  the  flowers  is 
rather  restricted,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  breadth 
of  the  sepals,  yet  all  parts  of  the  flower  are  of  good 
substance,  and  the  variety  is  strikingly  distinct  in 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  about  24  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  plant  exhibits  considerable  vigour.  It  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  collection  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. — J.  Fraser. 

Well-flowered  Ccelogynes. 

There  are  few  Orchids  better  known  than  Ccelogyne 
cristata  and  its  varieties,  and  there  are  few  that  are 
much  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  either  cut  or 
upon  the  plant.  When  visiting  Mr.  J.  Saunders,  at 
Sutton  House,  Clifton,  Bristol,  I  noted  two  specimens 
of  Cmlogyne  cristata,  Chatsworth  variety,  in  15-in. 
pans,  one  of  which  was  carrying  sixty-six  fine  racemes, 
with  six  and  seven  individual  flowers  on  each  raceme  ; 
the  other  carried  fifty-three  racemes,  with  the  same 
proportion  of  individual  flowers  as  the  one  previously 
mentioned.  Mr.  Newbery  conducts  all  gardening 
operations  in  this  establishment  with  conspicuous 
energy  and  ability. — J.  McNab. 

Dendrobium  Griffithianum  Guibertii. 

Both  the  type  and  the  variety  of  this  Dendrobium  are 
rare,  and  seldom  seen  in  collections.  There  is  a  healthy 
piece  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charles  worth,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham.  The  stems  are 
stout,  bluntly  tetragonal,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
slender  stalk  at  the  base,  and  bearing  from  two  to  five 
leaves  of  a  leathery  character  and  dark  green  colour, 
clustered  near  the  top.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  pen¬ 
dulous  racemes  from  near  the  top,  the  sepals  and  petals 
bright  yellow,  while  the  lip  is  orange.  The  variety 
under  notice  differs  from  the  type  in  being  more 
robust  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  while  the  flowers 
are  deeper  in  colour.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  about  the  year  1876,  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Guibert,  an  amateur  of  Paris. 

Zygopetalum  crinitum. 

The  flowers  of  this  old-fashioned  subject  are  not  to  be 
despised,  and  besides  being  in  themselves  beautiful,  a 
batch  of  imported  plants  shows  considerable  variation 
in  colour.  A  considerable  number  of  them  may  be  seen 
at  present  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham.  The 
scapes  are  dwarf,  and  carry  on  an  average  about  six 
flowers.  The  lip  is  white,  with  lines  of  short  and 
stiffish  deep  blue  hairs  all  along  the  principal  veins. 
The  chief  variegation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sepals  and 
petals,  having  the  ground  colour  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
spotted  and  blotched  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  brownish 
purple.  A  particularly  fine  and  dark  one  which  we 
noted  had  the  colouring  confined  to  a  few  very  large 
and  well-defined  blotches.  The  plant  flowers  in  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  is  easily  grown. 

Cypripedium  Lathamianum. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  is  now  fast  rising  in  popular 
favour.  It  originated  from  C.  Spicerianum  crossed 
with  C.  villosum,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  character 
of  both  parents.  The  upper  sepal  is  white,  with  a 
dark  claret-purple  midrib,  suffused  with  purple  on  each 
side  of  this,  and  greenish  yellow  at  the  base,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  seed  parent.  The  midrib  of  the 
petals  is  also  dark  purple,  and  they  are  otherwise 
yellow,  suffused  with  brown  on  the  upper  longitudinal 
half,  and  more  or  less  undulated  on  the  upper  edge. 
The  lip  resembles  C.  villosum  in  form,  but  is  paler  in 
hue.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  Spicerianum 
in  form,  but  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  almost  devoid 
of  the  blackish  purple  spots  underneath.  A  batch  of 
seedlings  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  several  of  them 
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which  we  have  seen  differ  considerably  in  the  details  as 
to  colour.  Now  that  the  hybrid  has  had  time  to 
establish  itself,  it  shows  plenty  of  evidence  of  being  a 
robust  and  strong-growing  subject,  with  flowers  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  flowering  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Charleswortb,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  213,  Park 
Road,  Clapham. 

Dendrobium  PRIMULINUM  VAR. 

In  habit  this  species  somewhat  resembles  D.  cretaceum, 
but  the  flowers  are  generally  much  larger.  The  stems 
usually  vary  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length,  but  a 
variety  now  flowering  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  has 
a  stout,  pendent  stem  18  ins.  long.  The  flowers 
being  produced  singly  on  the  pedicels,  form  a  double 
row,  one  along  each  side  of  the  stem,  constituting  a 
very  attractive  spray.  The  individual  blooms  are  about 
1-J  in.  in  diameter,  with  oblong,  rosy  purple,  spreading 
sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  large,  convolute  at  the 
base  over  the  column,  shortly  fringed  at  the  margin, 
creamy  white,  marked  with  bright  purple  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  base,  and  otherwise  more  or  less  marked  or 
suffused  with  pale  purple.  The  specific  name  refers  to 
the  Cowslip  odour  of  the  flowers.  Some  growers 
would  call  this  form  D.  primulinum  giganteum,  but  it 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  original  plant 
having  that  name.  Considering  that  the  type 
was  introduced  in  1857,  one  might  expect  to  see  it 
more  often  grown  and  esteemed  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  may  be  grown  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  the  same  way  as  a  great  many  others. 

- -»$•«- - 

SOCIETIES. 
m  

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement.  —  The 
members  of  this  society  held  their  last  meeting  of  the 
winter  session  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  who  occupied  the  chair,  referred  to 
the  less  sustained  by  English  horticulture  since  last 
session  in  the  death  of  many  prominent  horticulturists, 
including  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  Mr  Shirley  Hibberd, 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Mr.  A.  Stansfield,  the 
senior  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Yates 
Dixon,  who  had  been  announced  to  address  the 
members,  made  a  few  remarks  on  rock-loving  shrubs. 
He  said  the  subject  was  not  only  an  alluring  one,  but 
might  well  engage  the  attention  of  practical  gardeners, 
inasmuch  as  no  pleasure  grounds  were  complete 
without  its  rock  garden.  He  gave  a  list  of  100  plants 
suitable  for  rock  gardens,  with  brief  hints  as  to  their 
habits  and  culture.  The  list,  he  said,  might  largely 
be  extended,  according  to  locality  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  He  explained  the  cause-  of  the  characteristic 
dwarfness  of  Alpine  plants,  and  of  the  comparatively 
large  size  of  the  flowers  in  proportion  to  the  foliage. 
A  great  number  of  the  so-called  species  were  simply 
varieties  of  form  resulting  from  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  grew.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
R.  hirsutum  and  R.  intermedium  were  practically  so 
many  different  forms  of  the  same  species.  Botanical 
nomenclature,  through  “hair  splitting,’’ had  got  into 
a  state  of  absolute  anarchy,  insomuch  that  a  veritable 
Hercules  would  now  be  needed  to  set  things  right. 


National  Chrysanthemum.  —  At  a  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  General  Commitree — the  dense  fog 
prevailing  notwithstanding— held  on  Monday  evening, 
it  was  decided,  among  other  business  transacted,  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  Schedule  Sub-Gommittee  to 
secure  a  new  design  for  the  society’s  certificate.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  society’s  shows  in  September, 
November  and  December,  with  the  list  of  judges  for  the 
same,  prepared  by  the  last-named  body,  was  also 
unanimously  adopted.  The  committee  also  adopted 
a  few  verbal  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  and  from  eleven  members  nominated 
elected  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan,  Mr.  J.  Mardlin,  and  Mr.  Robert  Owen  members 
of  the  same  committee,  in  the  place  of  those  retiring 
iu  rotation.  -  The  dates  fixed  for  holding  the  Floral 
Committee  meetings  were  September  9th,  October  14th 
and  28th  ;  November  10th  and  24th,  and  December 
9th.  Messrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  E.  C.  Jukes, 
G.  Gordon,  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  H.  Shoesmith  were 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Catalogue  Committee.  Two 
new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Reigate,  Grimsby 
and  Nottingham  Chrysanthemum  Societies  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  affiliation. 


North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on 


Saturday  evening,  the  21st  inst.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  D.  Edwards,  Bedford  Road,  read 
a  paper  on  “The  best  varieties  of  Ferns  for  House 
Decoration.”  There  was  probably  no  class  of  plants, 
he  said,  that  had  commanded  so  much  attention  for  the 
purposes  of  house  decoration,  as  the  many  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  Ferns  ;  and  this  he  attributed  to  their 
hardiness  and  gracefulness,  growing  and  flourishing 
where  other  plants  failed.  He  enumerated  the  various 
kinds  of  hardy  Ferns,  giving  hints  as  to  the  best 
method  of  treatment,  either  in  pots,  Fern  cases,  or 
hanging  baskets,  as  each  was  best  adapted  ;  and  finally 
concluded  his  very  interesting  paper  with  suggestions 
regarding  their  cultivation. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Union  Wyiul,  Aberdeen,  then  contri¬ 
buted  a  paper  on  “  The  Construction  of  Greenhouses.” 
He  had  objections  to  iron  erections  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  were  colder  than  those  made  of  wood  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal  during  hot  and  cold  weather  proved  a  severe 
test  for  the  glass,  and  kept  the  house  in  a  Laky  con¬ 
dition.  The  majority  of  houses  were  now  being  built 
of  wood,  the  most  durable,  in  his  opinion,  being  well- 
seasoned  Russian  red  pine.  He  particularly  cautioned 
his  hearers  against  the  danger  of  open  joints  and  bad 
foundations,  and  instanced  various  methods  of  glazing. 
As  regarded  the  ventilation  of  greenhouses  he  thought 
there  was  a  decided  advantage  gained  in  having  a 
combination  from  the  top  and  bottom,  with  apparatus 
to  open  simultaneously.  Coming  to  the  heating 
arrangements  he  thought  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  the  low-pressure  system  of  hot-water  pipes 
was  the  best,  and  he  concluded  by  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  selection  of  boilers  and  the  laying  of  the 
pipes.  An  interesting  discussion  on  both  papers  was 
then  engaged  in,  and  at  its  close  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Simpson  were  each  heartily  thanked  for  his  contribution 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  concluded  a  most 
enjoyable  evening. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury, 
read  a  lengthened  and  excellent  paper  on  “  Vegetables 
— their  Varieties  and  Cultivation.”  The  cultivation 
for  exhibition  as  well  as  for  general  use  of  the  various 
families  required  for  table,  received  full  attention  ;  and 
Mr.  Lambert  made  no  secret  as  to  how  he  produced 
the  wonderful  Parsnips  and  other  vegetables  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting.  Much  valuable  advice  was 
given  regarding  trenching  and  manures,  and  the  best 
varieties  for  exhibiting  as  well  as  for  general  use  were 
pointed  out.  Amongst  vegetables  as  yet  imperfectly 
known,  Mr.  Lambert  strongly  recommended  the  Lily- 
white  Sea  Kale  grown  from  roots  ;  also  Stachys  tuberi- 
fera,  an  excellent  second  course  vegetable,  which  he  had 
now  to  devote  attention  to.  It  should  be  cultivated 
as  a  Potato,  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation  and  kept 
well  watered  in  dry  weather.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  and  many  questions  were  replied  to  ;  Mr. 
Lambert  adding  materially  to  information  already 
given. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

The  Powers  of  Assessment  Committees. 

An  important  decision  affecting  the  powers  of  assess¬ 
ment  committees  has  recently-  been  given  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  by  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice 
Charles.  The  question  in  dispute  had  arisen  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington,  on  the  appeal 
of  one  Trickett,  who  claimed  the  right  to  appear  before 
the  Assessment  Committee  by  his  surveyor,  and  the 
Assessment  Committee  having  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
Hitchings,  the  manager  of  the  “  Rate  and  Tax  Payers’ 
Protection  Association,  Limited  ”  (10,  Serjeants’  Inn, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.l,  to  appear  before  them  on  his 
behalf,  he  had  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  rule  nisi 
for  a  mandamus  to  them  “to  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  of  the  objections  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  said  E.  Trickett  to  the  valuation  list  for 
the  parish  in  respect  of  the  valuation  of  his  premises, 
and  to  hear  his  agent  and  witnesses  ” — the  agent 
referred  to  being  Mr.  Hitchings.  Another  case,  that 
of  a  ratepayer  named  Preston,  was  of  a  similar  character, 
and  raised  a  similar  question.  Mr.  Henn-Collins,  Q.C  , 
and  Mr.  E.  Austin  appeared  for  the  vestry,  and 
Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Glen  for  the  appellants. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the 
application  was  somewhat  novel.  The  ground  for  it 
was  that  a  party  appealing  to  the  committee  claimed  to 
appear  by  a  surveyor.  The  ground  taken  by  the 


committee  in  refusing  the  claim  was  that  the  surveyor 
was  not,  according  to  their  rule,  a  member  of  the 
family  or  of  the  legal  profession,  and  on  that  ground 
they  declined  to  hear  him  “except  as  a  witness.” 
“No  other  agent,”  their  clerk  wrote,  “could  be 
allowed  to  appear  but  a  member  of  the  legal  piofession.” 
Now,  there  was  no  fair  analogy  which  required  the 
Court  to  draw  a  distinction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body, 
for  the  committee  were  to  “  hear  and  determine  the 
objections,”  not  necessarily  on  hearing  the  parties 
making  the  objections.  So  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  the  committee  were  to  “  hear  and  determine  ”  the 
matter.  This  question  then  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
parties  under  such  circumstances  to  appear  by  agent. 
Now,  in  many  cases  the  party  himself  might  be  unable, 
or  not  qualified  to  appear,  and  neighbours  having  a 
common  interest  might  conveniently  ask  one  of  their 
body  fitted  for  the  duty  to  appear  for  all  of  them.  The 
right  to  appear  by  agent  could  not  limit  or  govern  the 
right  of  a  regular  Court  of  Justice  to  regulate  the 
matter.  The  committee  therefore  ought  to  have  heard 
the  surveyor  in  these  cases.  It  might  be  different  as 
to  a  surveyor  appearing  in  a  double  capacity  as  witness 
and  as  advocate,  which  might  be  objectionable  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  objection  in  this 
case  had  arisen  upon  some  such  ground.  But  as  the 
committee  had  gone  on  the  general  ground  of  their 
right  to  refuse  to  hear  a  surveyor,  the  mandamus , 
therefore,  must  go. 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  concurred. 

Against  this  decision  the  vestry  appealed,  and  the 
case  having  been  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  vestry 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Bowen  and 
Lord  Justice  Fry,  those  for  the  respondent  not  being 
called  upoD,  the  Court  dismissed  the  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  whatever  the 
Assessment  Committee  were,  they  were  not  a  court,  nor 
did  they  exercise  judicial  functions.  They  were  a  body 
of  select  vestrymen,  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  hear  and  determine  objections  to  the  valuation  list. 
Such  as  they  were,  had  they  the  right  to  say  that  a 
person  might  not  appear  before  them  by  any  agent 
whom  he  thought  fit  to  appoint  to  support  his  objection 
to  the  valuation  ?  In  his  opinion  they  had  no  such 
right  by  law,  and  he  would  go  further  and  say  that 
they  had  no  more  power  to  limit  the  class  of  witnesses 
called  before  them  than  they  had  to.  limit  the  class  of 
advocates  or  agents.  Probably  they  hal  some  discre¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses  or  agents  whom  they 
would  hear.  They  certainly  had  no  such  autocratic 
power  as  they  claimed. 

- »>X<- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Dressing  Vine  Borders.  —  Young  Grape  Grower:  Top-dress 
your  Vine  borders  now,  and  water  them  thoroughly,  not 
“  partly."  Mulchings  of  cow  manure  are  best  applied  after  the 
Grapes  are  thinned. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  II.  IE.:  1,  Unrecognised,  send  when  in 
flower  ;  2,  Diplacus  glutinosus  ,  3,  Nerine  curvifolium,  ap¬ 
parently  and  generally  known  as  N.  Fothergilli  majus  ;  4,  Spiriea 
Thunbergii  ;  5,  Pieris  floribunda  ;  6,  Berberis  Darwini.  Kilmeny: 
1,  Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  2,  Dendrobium  senile  ;  3,  Phaius 
grandifolius  ;  4,  Cypripedium  villosum.  IE.  /.  Dale:  Coleonema 
alba.  Doubtful:  The  Begonia  is  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea  ; 
the  other  is  Eupatorium  riparium. 

Name  of  Apple. — IE.  Harrison:  Lord  Burghley. 

Renewing  a  Vine  Border. — T.  James:  The  best  time  to 
renew  your  Vine  border  is  in  the  early  autunm,  or  it  may  be  done 
at  once.  If  the  drainage  is  good,  you  need  only  take  away  the 
bad  soil,  and  replace  with  the  fresh.  You  cannot  do  betterthan 
use  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure,  about  1  cwt.  to  4  yds.  of  soil, 
and  consult  Barron's  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  where  this  subject 
of  renewing  Vine  borders  is  fully  dealt  with. 

Vallota  and  Euciiaris  Mite. — C.  J.  IE.:  The  bulb  you  sent 
us  was  swarming  with  mites,  but  it  is  a  great  question  whether 
they  actually  caused  the  decay  of  the  roots  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  bulb.  The  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the 
fungus,  Torula  glutinorum,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief,  and 
that  the  mites  (Rhizoglyphus  Robini)  only  act  the  part  of 
scavengers.  One  is  led  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter  from  the 
fact  that  the  mites  are  most  abundant  amongst  the  dead,  dying 
and  half-rotted  matter,  whereas  very  few,  and  only  strayed 
specimens  apparently  find  their  way  on  to  the  fresh  scales  of  the 
bulb,  and  none  apparently  penetrate  the  healthy  and  clean  scales. 
Another  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  young  and  growing  roots 
often  exhibit  red  portions  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus, 
while  no  mites  are  yet  to  be  found  there.  Red  spots  may  also 
be  seen  on  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  and  on  leaves  where  no  mites 
are  to  be  seen,  as  the  latter  seem  to  require  the  shelter  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  preserve  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  about 
them. 

Violets  —J.  Carter:  You  can  hardly  do  better  thjn  stick  to 
the  variety  you  have— The  Czar— if  you  want  a  good  blue  only  ; 
but  we  think  it  would  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  have  a  few 
plants  of  Victoria  regina,  double  blue,  in  the  frame,  to  help  out 
the  supply.  Marie  Louise,  double,  pale  blue,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  frame  culture,  but  we  presume  its  colour  is  not  decided 
enough  for  you. 

Communications  Received.— Flos. — M.  M.— R.  C.  E.  (next 
week). — A.  Irvine  (next  week).— H.  L. — <T.  P. — E.  0.  G. — J.  B. 
— C.  E.  M.— W.  B.  G.— J.  W.  F.-J.  P.— G.  F.— W.  O.  H.-Odd 
Trick. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Florists’  Flowers,  &c. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  at  Greenwich, 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  21st,  was  30 '37  ins.,  and 
that  of  the  thermometer  36 '6°,  the  latter  being  2 '5° 
below  the  week’s  average  in  the  20  years  1849-68. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  variable,  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  being  58  per  cent,  below  the 
week’s  average  in  the  16  years  1860-75.  The  duration 
of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  14 '4 
hours  at  Greenwich,  and  27.3  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- -»*«- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  2Zrd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  dense  fog  prevented 
business  during  the  greater  portion  of  to-day.  Values 
remain  unchanged.  Supplies  of  English  Red  Clover 
are  decreasing.  Rape  seed  scarce. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  25th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  fi  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  09  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 

5  0 

Lettuces 

. .per  dozen  1  6 

2  0 

Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

2  0 

Onions . . . 

.  per  bushel  3  6 

5  0 

Parsley.. . 

. .  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes 

. .  per  dozen  1  6 

Sea  Kale  . 

. .  perpunnet  2  6 

3  0 

Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos 

_ per  lb.  1  0 

1  4 

Turnips  . 

_ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys , 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  j-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Isieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  45  0  50  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....12  sprays  0  6  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  6  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Christmas  Roses  ....  0  4  6  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  6  0  IS  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Freezias. . . .doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Gardenias  . each  0  6  16 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  0  6  16 

—  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  Frfnch,  hunch  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
NaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  3  0 
Myosotis..  doz.  bun.  6  0  SO 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  ..  10 

Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  9  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  6  3  0 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs. 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  0  3  0 

—  —  dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


P  jots  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  ' 

Aralia  Siebcldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bonvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cy perus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  12  0  18  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns. in  var.,perdoz.  2  0  84  0 

Genista  ‘ _ per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz.  9  0  15  0 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  9  0  15  0 
Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Erica,  various  .  .4oz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


Roots.— In  variety,  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 
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C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  N'OH'ViriCEE. 


No.  37.  Three-quarter  Span-Roof  Greenhouses. 


Best 

Materials. 

Made 

in 

Lights. 


Tenant’s 

Fixtures. 

All 

Parts 

Fitted. 


Can  be  easily  erected  by  purchaser.  Glazed  with  21-oz. 
English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats  of  best  oil  colours. 

CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

15  ft.  by  10  ft .  £26  10  0 

20  ft.  by  12  ft .  £37  10  0 


These  Greenhouses  are  also 
Prices  on  application. 


e  for  erection  on  brickwork. 

Improved  Rose  Houses 

Tenant’s  Fixture.  All  in 
Lights,  easily  erected  and 
taken  down  when  not  re¬ 
quired  in  use. 

Specification  same  as 
No.  37  above. 


CASH  PRICE.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Stock  size,  20  ft,  by  12  ft .  £35  0  0 

Other  sizes  to  order.  (See  Catalogue.) 


Cheap  Lean-to  Greenhouses. 

Tenant’s  Fixture.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats, 
with  Stage  complete,  and  can  be 
erected  in  an  hour  easily. 


CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

S  ft.  by  5  it .  £7  10  0 

10  ft.  by  5  ft .  £10  10  0 

12  ft.  by  6  ft .  £13  10  0 


Span-Roof  Forcing  Pits. 

Constructed  in  Lights,  Painted 
three  coats,  aDd  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

20  ft.  by  8  ft .  £15  0  0 

25  ft.  by  10  ft .  £20  0  0 

30  ft.  by  12  ft .  £27  0  0 

Carriage  is  Paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free 
to  customers. _ 

THE  CHEAPEST  &  BEST  OF  ALL 


FIR  TREE  OIL 

INSECTICIDE  (soluble) 

FOR  PLANTS  ,-To  make  a  solution  for  washing  or 
cleansing  purposes — Half-a-Pint  of  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  ten 
gallons  of  water. 

For  Green  and  Black  Fly,  Thrip,  American  Blight,  Woolly 
Aphis,  &c. — Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  or  four 
gallons  of  water,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Red  Spider  and  Caterpillar — Half-a-Pint  of  the 
Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water,  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to 
the  pint. 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Brown  or  White  Scale — Half-a-Pint  of 
the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  four  or  six  quarts  of  water,  four  to  eight 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Mildew  and  Blight  on  Fruit  or  Foliage — Half-a-Pint 
of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  six  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Ants,  Grubs,  Worms,  Wood  Lice,  See.,  in  the  Soil — 
Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  most  efficacious  way  to  use  Fir-Tree  Oil  in  small 
quantities*  is  to  apply  it  with  one  of  Hughes’  Aphicides. 

When  applied  to  the  roots  of  delicate  plants  the  soil  should 
be  drenched  with  clean  water  immediately  afterwards,  in  all 
other  cases  washing  is  not  necessary.  Used  with  Warm 
Water  it  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  when  cold  is  used. 

Soft  or  rain  water  is  necessary,  and  Applied  in  Wood,  Tin, 
or  Pot  Vessels. — Galvanised  Iron  Vessels  must  not  be  used. 

FOR  ANIMALS.  —  For  Skin  Diseases  and  Killing  Vermin 
mix  one  part  of  Fir-Tree  Oil  with  three  parts  of  Warm  Water 
and  wet  the  affected  part  each  day.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  used  stronger.  For  Ring- worm  apply  full  strength 
with  a  brush  each  day. 

-FOR  WASHING  DOGS.— Put  a  large  Coffee  Cup  full  of 
Fir-Tree  Oil  in  a  pail  full  of  Warm  Water  and  use  a  piece 
of  common  soap  to  make  a  lather. 

For  MANGE  apply  with  a  brush  full  streneth  everv  day. 

FOR  BIRDS  INFECTED  WIJH  PARASITES.— 

Put  a  tablespoonful  of  Pir-Tree  Oil  in  one  quart  of  Warm 
Water  and  dip  the  Bird  in  it,  taking  care  that  its  eyes  are 
protected,  hold  the  Bird  in  one.  hand  for  one  minute,  then 
dip  in  clean  tepid  water  ;  this  maybe  repeated.  If  necessary 
a  much  weaker  solution  may  be  used  with  a  spray  producer. 

FOR  CACiS.  — The  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  be  brushed  into  the 
crevices,  or  a  solution  of  one  part  to  three  of  water  applied 
to  the  inside  with  a  brush. 

FOR  NITS  IN  CHILDREN’S  HAIR  , — Mix  one  part  of 

Fir-Tree  Oil  with  three  parts  of  Warm  Water  and  apply 
with  a  Comb  or  Brush,  the  hair  can  be  washed  shortly  after. 

FOR  WASHING  FLANNELS  &  UNDERCLOTHING  - 

Put  a  wine-glass  full  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  steeping ; 
the  same  may  be  put  into  the  boiler.  Common  Soap  may 
be  used  but  no  other  preparations. 

Sold  in  Bottles ,  half-pints  1 16 ;  pints  2J6 ;  quarts  4J6 ; 
half  gallons  7 ,'6 ;  gallons  12 16  each. 

Drums ,  5  and  jo  gallons  each ,  at  ill-  per  gallon. 

Manufactured  by- £.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 
VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— Price,  £3  10s.  per  Ion,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  act.,  4s. 
per  cwt.  A  1-cud  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatos,  and  says:  “1 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “Potatos,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large ;  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses  Resul’s: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGAT E .  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

— Orders  to — 


Tae  NATIVE  CrU  AxTQ  COMP  All”  (Limited , 

23,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


T. 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  RY  USING 

RD  A  lAlQ  New  Improved  Patent 
*— <  4”Y  L/  Slow-Combnstion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 


Requires  no  Brickwork  or  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 

f  g  t  RJt  1%  I  Practical  Hot-v:ater  and 

b  AN  Art  Ara.  AJ  Horticultural  Engineer, 

399,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  167,  Old  Street). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-combu-tion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &C, 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mata 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


Bu  ©*  iUYf  l, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


TOOLE’S 


Patent  FOG-  ANNXHILAT0R 


A  System  of  Ventilating  all 
kinds  of  Plant  Houses.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  this 
winter,  and  proved  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  the  fog  and 
smoke  from  injuring  even  the 
choicest  Orchids  in  the  centre 
of  the  East  End  of  London. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  apply 
this  system  to  any7  form  of 
Greenhouse,  Conservatory  or 
Hothouse,  insuring  a  constant 
supply  of  pure  air  to  plants 
night  and  day,  and  will  guarantee  its  efficiency.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  any  time. _ 


CHARLES  TOOPE  &  SON, 

Horticultural  Engineers, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,H1GH  ST.  STEPNEY3L0ND0N,E- 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.- Centenary  Edition.  Con¬ 
taining  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1S90.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  ljd.— 17, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

GREENHOUSES. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illtis- 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.;  per  columD  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  lat(,r  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


NEW  YORK  — A.  ltOLKER  &  SONS. 


“  RAPID  ”  "PROPAGATOR. 

The  only  practical  Propagator  for 
raising  plants  from  seeds,  slips  or 
cuttings.  Packed  on  rail  complete  at 
the  following  sizes  and  prices  : — 1  ft. 
S  ins.  by  1  ft,  6  ins.,  £1  5s.;  2  ft.  6  ins. 
by  1  ft.  10  ins. ,  £1 10s. ;  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  £3. 
Send  for  complete  Illustrated  List,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER- 


March  7,  1891. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD- 
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WEBBS’ 


CARRIAGE  FREE.  I  BOXES  OF 

HARDEN  SEEDS 

Liberal  in  Quantity  and  Excellent  in  Quality. 

Arranged,  to  •produce  a  constant  supply  of  the 
best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX 


WEBBS’  BOX 


Containing  19  varieties  of  / 
Vegetable  Seeds.  O/ 

Containing  42  varieties  of  -f  ^  /Z* 
Vegetable  Seeds.  1 «  / 


WEBBS’  BOX 
WEBBS’  BOX 


Containing  47  varieties  ol 
Vegetable  Seeds. 


15/- 


Containing  61  varieties  of  0^7  /_ 
Vegetable  Seeds.  «  A  / 


Acknowledged  to  be  tlie  best  value  ever  offered. 


Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6<L,  7s.  6d.,  31s.  Sd., 
42s.,  63s.,  and  103s.  each. 

All  Carriage  Free.  5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY- 

From  Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE,  Burcombe  Mill,  near 
Lewes,  Feb.  1G,  1891. — “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  forward  me  a  12s.  6d.  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  as  those 
sent  last  year  turned  out  so  excellent.” 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  ;  post  free,  Is.,  gratis  to  customers. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application 

VEGEfASI,!  §EBDS. 

To  this  department  X  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  anri 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 

F&OW&R  §EEDS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries f 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

CINERARIA 

AND 

CYCLAMEN, 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAINS, 

The  Bist  in  Cultivation. 

Per  packet, 

1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-. 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 

VICTORIA  X  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOlabOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT 

SOW 

SUTTON’S 

SEEDS 

AND  HAVE 

THE  FINEST  VEGETABLES 
FOR  THE  TABLE 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


SUTTON’S  GOLLEGTIONS 

prepared  at  the  following  prices,  contain 
not  only  a  most  liberal  supply,  but  all 
the  varieties  are  of  the  very  best,  of 
excellent  quality  when  cooked,  and 
abundant  croppers. 

2.0s.  6d„  21s.,  31s.  3d.,  £2  2s.,  £2  3s. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  Remittance. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  you  sent  me.  The 
crops  were  very  fine,  and  we  took  prizes  at  a  local 
show.” — The  Rev.  C.  J.  PERCIVAL,  Liddington. 


SUTTOI’SSEEDSl 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MT 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  lias 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “ packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL.  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  underfair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1891. 

Cash  Prizes  offered,  Open  to  all, 

^640. 


Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secs  , 

Messrs.  ADNITT  &  NAUNTON, 

THE  SQUARE,  SHREWSBURY. 


Crystal  Palace. 

THXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS, 

JLLl  FRUITS,  &e., 

To  he  held  during  1891. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c., 
Saturday,  March  21st. 

Entries  for  this  Show  close  on  March  14th. 

GREAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

Saturday,  May  9th. 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  GRAND  EXHIBITION 
OF  ROSES, 

Saturday,  July  4th. 

THE  FRUIT  EXHIBITION, 

WITH 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY'S  GRAND  SHOW, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  4tli  and  5th. 

GREAT  AUTUMN  FRUIT  SHOW, 

October  8th  to  10th  inclusive. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  6th  and  7th. 

Schedules  of  Prizes,  Rules  and  Regulations,  post  tree,  on 
application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent,  GarJens 
Department,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  Man¬ 
chester.— the  FIRST  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
of  the  present  season,  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  the  17th  inst.  Open  from  12  at  noon  till  9  p.in. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  undersigned— 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


Royal  aquarium, 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

The  following  EXHIBITIONS  and  FL.ORAL  FETES  are 
arranged  for  1891 :  — 

SPRING  SHOWS,  on  MARCH  11  and  12,  and  April  29  and  30. 
SUMMER  SHOW  on  MAY  20  and  21.  ROSE  SHOW  on  JUNE 
24  and  25.  FRUIT  SHOW  on  OCTOBER  14,  15,  and  16. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to  the  Superintendent— 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing.  RICHARD  DEAN. 


R 


EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  9th.— Sale  of  Carnations  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  10th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  March  11th.— Spring  Flower  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster  (2  days).  Phippen's  Flower  Show 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Reading.  Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants  and  Roses 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Plants,  Trees,  &c., 
at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  13th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheioe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  14th— Sale  of  Plants,  Trees,  &c,  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  433. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


'IpHnijWitt 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  7th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Hj/HE  late  Mr.  Roger  Cutler.— Few  who 
saw  Mr.  Cutler  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February  10th, 
imagined  that  that  would  be  his  last  attendance 
there,  or  that  his  end  was  so  near.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Cutler  was  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  still  a  hard,  wiry  look  about  him 
which  gave  the  impression  that  he  had  still 
several  years  of  life  vouchsafed  to  him.  Mr. 
Frank  Casey,  whose  untimely  death  we  referred 
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to  last  week,  and  who  was  also  present  at  the 
same  meeting,  was  a  much  younger  and  heartier- 
looking  man,  hut  still  we  know  too  well  how 
often  it  happens  that  those  who  look  the 
strongest  are  the  soonest  taken. 

"When  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  show 
such  a  record  of  mortality  in  the  profession 
as  Mr.  Haycock,  Mr.  Dominy,  Mr.  Casey  and 
Mr.  Cutler,  we  are  indeed  led  to  wonder  who 
will  live  to  see  another  year.  Let  us  hope  that 
milder  weather  will  prove  more  merciful  to  the 
living.  As  to  Mr.  Cutler,  it  is  to  be  held 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  lived  to 
complete  his  fiftieth  year  of  service  with  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  create,  and  also  that 
he  should  have  received  in  life  that  which,  had 
it  not  been  so  provided,  would  have  been  his 
memorial.  Happily  it  was  so,  and  as  memorials 
now  are  in  such  a  bad  way,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  we  are  saved  the  necessity 
of  promoting  another  in  this  case. 

The  best  memorial  to  Mr.  Cutler  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Benevolent  Institution  and  its 
large  body  of  pensioners.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  fill  the  place  thus  vacated  by  death, 
but  with  the  work  so  far  accomplished  it  will 
be  the  less  difficult  for  others  to  maintain  what 
is  thus  established.  So  well  was  that  work 
done,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  in  any 
hands  it  can  now  go  wrong. 


ptHE  Soot  Plague.  —  The  late  prolonged 
visitation  of  fog  forms  the  burthen  of 
complaint  from  several  suburban  correspond¬ 
ents,  all  of  whom  declare  that  last  week  the 
soot  deposit  through  smoke  or  fog  exceeded 
all  previous  experience.  Our  readers  who 
garden  and  reside  outside  of  London  have  not 
had  alone  to  endure  all  the  torments  of  a 
soot  visitation,  for  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  get  about  the  metropolis  without  being  half 
choked  and  blackened  like  a  Zulu.  Still,  we 
can  very  well  understand  how  very  disastrous 
to  vegetation  is  such  a  soot  coating  as  was 
the  deposit  of  last  week.  The  very  soil  was 
blackened,  and  glass  made  almost  opaque,  so 
dense  was  the  soot  deposit. 

Why  it  should  have  been  so  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  but  although  we  had  fogs  in 
abundance  during  the  winter,  none  were  of 
such  foulness  as  those  of  the  more  recent  date. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  later  and  most  abominable 
visitation  which  provoked  Lord  Woolmer, 
M.P.,  to  invite  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  for  legislation  to  deal  with  or  mitigate 
the  nuisance.  The  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  a  sub¬ 
committee  at  work  seeking  to  elucidate  the' 
nature  of  fog  —  a  subject  on  which  we 
thought  most  persons  were  agreed.  Lord 
"Woolmer  evidently  thinks  he  knows,  and 
that  it  is  so  intolerably  bad  as  to  have 
become  unendurable.  We  entirely  agree 
with  him,  but  still  can  hardly  see  how  fogs 
are  to  be  mitigated  by  legislation,  unless  the 
consumption  of  smoke  by  all  fires  and 
furnaces  be  made  compulsory.  That  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  drastic  course  which  we  think  Par¬ 
liament  is  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt.  The 
fact  that  fogs  have  been  very  general,  shows 
that  they  are  not  alone  of  London — though 
the  “  London  particular  ”  is  certainly  peculiar 
to  itself — and  we  doubt  whether  they  are 
anywhere  more  foul,  ’Whosoever  can  purify 
fog  will  indeed  be  a  benefactor  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

7W  inter  Drought. — It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
yet  farther  reference  to  the  month  just 
passed,  because  it  seems  to  stand  upon  record 
as  the  driest  month  yet  recorded  in  meteor¬ 
ology.  Certainly  we  have  had  some  remark¬ 
ably  dry  summer  months,  that  of  June,  1887, 
for  instance,  when  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  not  one  particle  of  rain  fell.  But 
in  relation  to  the  February  we  have  just  come 


through,  there  is  the  scientific  record  that  in 
no  place  apparently  where  accurate  records 
are  kept  in  England  has  more  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  rain  fallen, 
an  amount  far  too  small  to  be  worthy  of 
notice. 

Practically  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
kingdom  no  rain  fell,  hence  we  have,  so  far, 
a  month  of  February  almost  unique  in 
history.  We  do  not  presume  that  such  an 
unusual  winter  drought  can  be  long  con¬ 
tinued  ;  indeed,  there  are  already  reasons  for 
fearing,  in  the  changed  aspect  of  the  weather, 
that  what  February  has  denied,  March  will 
more  than  return.  That  some  considerable 
rain-fall  is  needed  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Planters  have  found  the  dry  weather  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  carrying  out  their  desires,  but 
all  the  same  they  are  now  looking  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  rain  which  is  required 
to  moisten  the  soil  and  establish  the  newly 
planted  things. 

Still,  a  downright  wet  March  would  be  an 
undoubted  evil.  When  soil  has  become  so 
to  very  dry,  it  is  apt,  under  heavy  rain  pressure, 
become  hard  and  clammy.  In  such  condition 
nothing  can  be  worse  for  planting  or  sowing, 
and  March  is  the  great  cropping  month.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  rain  will  do  no  harm, 
especially  if  not  delivered  all  at  once ;  but  a 
drowning  rain-fall  would  prove  very  disastrous. 
We  must  hope  for  the  best ;  but  still,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  knowledge  of  the  unwonted 
dryness  of  February  should  provoke  some 
anxiety  lest  the  spring  months  should  have 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  winter. 

TgiHE  Bird  Pest. — We  wish  to  offer  to  our  corre- 
spondents  who  have  so  kindly  responded  to 
our  request  as  to  information  respecting  the 
action  of  birds  during  the  recent  winter 
weather  upon  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  our  cordial 
thanks  for  their  communications.  Our  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  on  the  whole  the  mischief 
wrought  has  been  very  partial,  and  without 
doubt  has  been  done  in  particular  weather, 
under  special  conditions.  It  is  often  urged 
that  were  food  of  an  acceptable  nature  supplied 
to  birds  just  when  they  might  be  expected  to 
attack  trees,  the  mischief  would  be  greatly 
minimised. 

That  is,  of  course,  matter  for  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  and  might  not  always  be  effectual.  But 
just  as  certain  classes  of  birds  are  the  most 
destructive  anywhere,  and  those  not  song  birds, 
we  find  as  a  rule  the  greatest  harm  done  where 
there  is  most  cover  for  them.  Private  gardens, 
of  course,  are  almost  always  associated  with 
ample  tree  and  shrub  cover.  The  cover  may  be 
useful  in  giving  warmth  and  shelter  from  strong 
winds,  but  of  course  it  presents  a  dangerous 
harbour  for  birds,  and  in  such  case  what  more 
natural  than  that  the  feathered  tribe  should 
utilise  their  cover  for  attacks  upon  gardens. 
We  should  have  very  little  compunction  as  to 
shooting  the  depredatory  finch  or  the  voracious 
sparrow,  as  neither  adds  to  nature’s  vocalisation. 

Still  farther,  it  may  be  regarded  as  well,  if 
not  illegal,  to  destroy  the  nests  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  creatures.  In  market  garden  areas,  where 
there  is  no  other  cover  than  the  orchards 
themselves  afford,  we  hear  few  complaints  of 
birds.  It  is  where  fruit  areas  are  limited,  and 
cover  is  considerable,  that  birds  not  only  mostly 
do  congregate,  but  are  most  harmful.  We  are 
now  fast  getting  beyond  the  stage  of  danger 
for  buds,  as  they  are  rapidly  expanding.  A 
week  or  two  of  mild  sunny  weather,  and  they 
will  be  too  far  advanced  to  offer  the  birds  any 
of  that  food  they  seem  so  fond  of. 

- -»x<- - 

Death  of  Mrs.  Dominj’. — We  regret  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Dominy  died  at  Chelsea  on  the  26th  ult,  aged  seventy- 
seven,  surviving  her  husband  only  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Hickman,  the  respected  old  foreman  at  Messrs. 
James  Yeitch  &  Sons’  seed  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick, 
also  died  the  same  week. 


A  Princely  Legacy.  —The  French  journals,  and 
more  recently  L’ Illustration  Horticolc,  announce  that 
M.  P.  Tchihateheff,  the  Russian  traveller  and  naturalist, 
whose  death  at  Florence  we  mentioned  a  short  time 
ago,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
sum  of  100,000  francs,  intended  to  aid  scientific 
exploration  in  the  less  known  countries  of  the  East. 
One  of  the  best  works  of  P.  Tchihateheff  is  the 
Natural  History  and  Geology  of  Asia  Minor. 

Baiting  the  Slugs.— A  very  efficacious  means  of 
getting  rid  of  slugs,  consists  in  serving  them  with  beer 
in  terrines  (earthenware  pans  or  flats)  filled  almost  to 
the  brim,  and  sunk  in  the  tan,  sand,  soil,  or  ashes. 
These  insects  are  very  fond  of  that  beverage,  and  it 
only  remains  for  to  destroy  them. — Bulletin  cl' Arbori¬ 
culture,  &c. 

The  Cypresses  at  Verona.— The  most  remarkable 
Cypresses  actually  existing  in  Europe  are  probably  the 
beautiful  examples  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Comte 
Justi,  at  Yerona.  They  have  attained  a  great  height, 
and  tradition  supposes  them  to  be  500  years  old. — 
Bulletin  d' Arboriculture. 

Preston  anil  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society.— The 
thirty-fifth  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held 
in  the  large  room  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Market  Place, 
Preston,  this  (Saturday)  evening,  when  Mr.  J.  Hathaway, 
of  the  Gardens,  Lathom  House,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Cyclamen,  and  How  to  Treat  it.” 

A  Cure  for  Fog  or  Moss. — Get  ammoniacal  liquor 
from  a  gas  work,  and  apply  it  to  bushes  or  trees, 
it  will  remove  fog  or  moss.  This  liquor  does  not 
injure  the  plant,  and  is  a  good  fertiliser.  I  do  not 
mean  tar,  but  water,  which  any  gas  manager  will  sell 
very  cheaply.  The  water,  as  well  as  the  lime  that  has 
been  used  in  purifying  the  ordinary  coal  gas,  if  applied 
to  Turnip  land,  prevents  finger-and-toe  in  Turnips. — 
Gas  Manager. 

Creosote. — This  is  a  substance  prepared  from  the 
distillation  of  wood  tar.  When  the  wood  tar  is 
distilled  till  the  residue  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
pitchy  mass,  the  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver  is 
formed  of  several  distinct  layers,  the  lowest  of  which 
contains  the  creosote.  The  process  of  extracting  the 
creosote  is  an  intricate  and  tedious  one.  The  substance 
is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  the 
following  analysis  may  be  taken  as  an  average  one  :  — 
Carbon,  72'3  ;  hydrogen,  7  "6;  oxygen,  20 T. 

The  Adulteration  of  Manures.— We  learn  from  a 
daily  paper  that  an  important  conference  was  held  at  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  afternoon  between  Mr. 
Channing,  M.P.,  and  other  promoters  of  the  Artificial 
Manures  Adulteration  Bill,  and  leading  representatives 
of  the  Chemical  Manure  Manufacturers’  Association. 
The  deputation  included  members  of  some  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  association 
are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Bill — 
the  checking  of  the  frauds  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs — but  stated  a 
number  of  objections  to  the  machinery  and  details  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Recent  Great  Frost.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  C.  Harding  read  a 
paper  on  the  great  frost  of  1890-1.  It  was  shown  that 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of  England 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  fifty-nine  days  from 
November  5th  to  January  22nd  was  more  than  2° 
below  the  freezing  point,  whilst  at  seaside  stations  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  Sussex  and  Hampshire  the  mean 
was  only  32°.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  the  west  of  Ireland  the  mean  was  10°  warmer. 
In  the  southern  midlands  and  in  parts  of  the 
south  of  England  the  mean  temperature  for  the  fifty- 
nine  days  was  more  than  HE  below  the  average,  but  in 
the  north  of  England  the  deficiency  did  not  amount 
to  5°,  and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  it  was  less 
*than  1°.  At  many  places  in  England  the  frost  was 
continuous  night  and  day  for  twenty-five  days,  but  at 
coast  stations  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  in  no  case 
lasted  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  Regent’s 
Park,  where  skating  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
forty- three  days,  the  ice  attained  the  thickness  of  over 
9  ins.  The  frost  did  not  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  any  part  of  England, 
but  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  south  and  east, 
the  ground  was  frozen  for  several  days  at  the  depth  of 
1  ft.,  and  at  6  ins.  it  was  frozen  for  upwards  of  a  month. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  cold  was  more 
prolonged  than  in  any  previous  frost  during  the  last 
100  years,  the  next  longest  spell  being  fifty-two  days  in 
the  winter  of  1794-5,  whilst  in  1838  frost  lasted  for 
fifty  days,  and  in  17S8-9  for  forty-nine  days. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  E.  R.  CUTLER. 

In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  sudden  death, 
on  the  24th  ult. ,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  of  this  old 
jind  well-tried  servant  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution.  The  sad  event  took  place  at  his 
residence,  Bonwicks,  The  Downs,  'Wimbledon,  soon 
after  mid-day,  and  was  quite  unexpected.  Mr.  Cutler 
was  at  his  office  on  Monday  morning,  and  went  to 
Mark  Lane  in  the  afternoon  with  the  object  of  privately 
collecting  subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  former  supporter  of 
the  institution  now  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 
returning  home  through  the  fog  caught  a  chill,  which 
induced  him  to  keep  his  bed  the  next  morning. 
Towards  noon  he  seemed  to  get  worse,  and  suddenly 
expired  while  Mrs.  Cutler  was  away  from  his  room  for 
a  few  moments,  the  primary  cause  of  death  being  heart 
disease.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Brookwood,  Woking, 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  old 
personal  friends,  among  whom  were  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Mr.  G.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Kalkin  Lewis, 
Messrs.  J.,  W.  N.,  and  A.  Meston,  Messrs.  James  H. 
and  Arthur  J.  Yeitch,  Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  H.  Williams, 
Mr.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Mr.  J.  A.  Laing, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  J.  Webber,  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  W. 

Haynes  Gibbs,  &e.,  &c.  Present 
also,  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
deceased,  was  his  favourite  collie 
“Clyde.”  The  coffin  was  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  with  lovely  wreaths 
sent  by  sympathising  friends,  among 
the  more  notable  being  a  large  one 
with  the  letters  G.  R.  B.  I.  worked 
out  in  blue  Violets  in  the  centre, 
from  the  committee  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  other  beautiful  examples 
from  The  Knights,  and  the  St. 

Andrew’s  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

Edward  Roger  Cutler  was  born  in 
London,  on  November  28th,  1819, 
and  soon  after  leaving  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  marine  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  stationed  for  some 
months  in  the  Hoogley,  at  Calcutta. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1837,  to 
-find  his  father  dead  ;  and  in  1838, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  good 
friends  in  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Noble, 
seedsmen,  of  Fleet  Street,  he  became 
clerk,  and  subsequently  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Scottish  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  left  this  institution 
in  1842  to  enter  the  Westminster 
Fire  Office  as  junior  clerk,  and 
having  worked  up  to  the  position  of 
chief  clerk,  he  retired  in  May,  1877, 
on  a  handsome  pension  granted  by 
the  board  of  directors.  In  1840  he 
was  induced  by  the  Messrs.  Noble 
and  other  founders  of  the  Gardeners’ 

Royal  Benevolent  Institution  to 
take  up  the  honorary  secretaryship 
of  the  institution  in  succession  to  Mr.  Bowley,  and  in 
January,  1843,  he  became  paid  secretary,  at  a  salary  of 
£20  per  annum.  When  he  first  took  office  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  only  four  pensioners  on  its  books,  an 
annual  income  of  about  £120,  and  £200  invested  in 
Consols.  At  the  present  time  the  institution  has  a 
reserve  fund  of  £25,000,  and  last  year  the  amount  paid 
in  pensions  and  gratuities  was  £2,648. 

Only  those  who  intimately  knew  Mr.  Cutler 
and  were  closely  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  institution,  can  realise  the  immense  amount  of 
energy  and  labour  that  it  cost  him  to  raise  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  a  state  of  impecuniosity  into  the  noble 
position  it  now  holds  among  the  London  charities.  For 
many  years  the  official  office  of  the  institution  was  a 
small  letterbox  in  the  seed  shop  of  Messrs.  Charlewood 
&  Cummings,  in  Covent  Garden,  the  work  of  the 
institution  being  done  at  Mr.  Cutler’s  private  residence, 
in  Cavendish  Place,  while  the  committee  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  now  with  the  seed 
shop  before  mentioned  cleared  away  for  the  extension 
of  the  market.  In  those  days  the  committee  meetings 
were  very  poorly  attended,  and  only  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  used  to  attend  the  annual  friendly  supper. 
When  the  institution  established  an  office  in  Parliament 
Street,  and  Mr.  Cutler  had  more  time  on  his  hands  to 
devote  to  the  work,  a  great  change  came  over  the 
scene,  and  the  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  marvellous 


growth  in  the  amount  of  interest  manifested  in  the 
institution  and  all  belonging  to  it.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  a  good  man  may  be  found  to  succeed  him  ; 
but  the  institution  can  hardly  hope  to  get  another 
Roger  Cutler.  Mr.  Cutler  was  a  member  of  The  Knights 
and  Junior  Athenteum  Clubs,  and  a  Past  Master  of  the 
St.  Andrew’s  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  in  which  institutions 
he  had  for  fellow  members  many  warm  supporters  of 
the  charity  for  which  he  for  fifty  years  worked  so  hard 
and  so  persistently. 

- - 

VEGETABLE  NOTES-BROOCOLI. 

Among  other  novelties  announced  in  one  of  the 
numerous  seed  lists  to  hand  this  season,  we  observe  a 
new  late  Broccoli  named  the  Missing  Link,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  turn  out  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  name  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  and  it  reminds  me 
that  there  is  a  missing  link  not  only  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  varieties  which  requires  to 
be  furnished,  but  also,  and  of  even  more  moment,  in 
the  mid-winter  section.  Of  course  when  an  early  and 
long-continued  rigorous  winter  occurs,  such  as  southern 
cultivators  have  recently  experienced,  we  are  not 
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surprised  to  learn  that  scant  supplies  of  other  vege¬ 
tables  besides  Broccoli  is  the  rule. 

Here  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  however,  we  have  had 
by  no  means  a  very  severe  winter  ;  and  our  two  sections 
of  Broccoli,  namely,  winter  and  spring,  seem  as  if  they 
would  both  come  into  use  about  the  same  time.  The 
writer’s  opinion,  which  is  based  on  experience,  as  to 
the  cause  of  much  inconvenience  in  this  respect,  is 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  care  exercised  in  sending 
out  seed  true  to  name.  And  need  I  say  that  it  would 
certainly  be  to  the  mutual  interest  of  both  vendors  and 
cultivators  if  by  better  supervision  such  mistakes 
could  be  rendered  impossible.  I  was  one  season  rather 
amused,  but  more  annoyed,  on  discovering  that  a 
breadth  of  what  was  understood  to  be  winter  Broccoli 
were  heading  in  the  end  of  July,  and  of  course  they 
proved  to  be  Cauliflowers. 

Again,  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed,  in  having 
heads  turning  in  at  Christmas  which  were  not  expected 
till  about  April.  Added  to  this,  I  have  the  testimony 
of  a  noted  vegetable  grower,  who  informed  me  that 
after  planting  the  principal  winter  sorts  quoted  in  a 
certain  catalogue,  in  small  lots  on  the  same  plot,  the 
experiment,  so  far  as  testing  their  seasonable  value 
was  concerned,  turned  out  a  failure  in  the  case  of  every 
variety.  A  year  or  two  ago,  reference  was  made  in  one 
of  the  gardening  papers  to  some  fine  winter  Broccoli, 
the  seed  of  which  h  id  been  sown  in  the  autumn  previous 


to  the  year  in  which  it  was  transplanted.  Possibly 
some  of  the  readers  of  your  esteemed  journal  may  be 
able  to  afford  some  information  as  to  the  above  mode 
of  culture,  and  if  by  resorting  to  it  time  may  be  gained. 

Sow  thickly,  thin  quickly,  and  keep  friendly  with  tho 
cook  was  an  injunction  offered  to  his  fellow  workers 
by  one  of  England’s  greatest  gardeners  ;  and  as  there 
are  few  things  more  calculated  to  disturb  a  gardener’s 
peace  of  mind  than  to  be  in  strained  relationship  with 
that  individual,  we  are  the  more  desirous  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  lessen  the  difficulty  indicated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks. — M.,  Ayr. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES 

FROM  AMERICA. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  exhibition  blooms  are  grown  here.  The 
process  is,  like  everything  American,  simple  and  easy, 
as  it  should  be,  and  climatic  conditions  help.  Cuttings 
are  taken  in  May  and  planted  when  rooted,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  weeks,  in  greenhouses  on  benches  in 
10  ins.  to  12  ins.  of  good  rich  loam,  about  10  ins.  to 
12_ins.  apart.  The  above  date  applies  to  varieties  of 
which  crown  buds  are  required  in 
August.  Cuttings  are  taken  as  late 
as  the  end  of  J une  for  those  varieties 
which  produce  better  flowers  on 
“terminals,”  the 'most  important 
being  Cullingfordii  and  Wm.  H. 
Lincoln.  This  late  date  seems  to 
bridge  over  the  time  at  which  crown 
buds  form,  as  75  per  cent,  develop  in 
every  way  the  same  as  “terminals.” 
I  may  here  add  that  I  saw  better 
blooms  on  “terminals  ”  of  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell  last  year  than  on  crown 
buds,  and  a  friend  informs  me  from 
England  that  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  also 
good  on  “terminals,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  be  a  very  valuable 
variety  here. 

All  the  ventilation  possible  is 
given  throughout  the  summer,  and 
heat  is  applied  in  the  autumn  only 
to  dry  the  atmosphere.  When  well 
rooted  the  plants  are  given  an 
abundance  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  frequently  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  when  the  latter  is 
almost  altogether  discontinued,  as  it 
affects  the  colouring  of  some  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  the  reds.  Hitherto 
flowers  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society’s  shows  in  glass  bottles  made 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  short  neck 
and  flange-like  top,  well  enough 
adapted  for  exhibiting  Roses,  but 
altogether  too  dumpy  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  All  the  flowers  are 
shown  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
bottle,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  equal 
height,  as,  in  order  to  get  long-stemmed  flowers  to 
stand  up  decently,  the  bottle  neck  would  have  to  be 
plugged,  which  would  not  be  very  effective  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  or  two  enterprising  florists,  however, 
have  tried,  apparently  unsuccessfully,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  to  shame  the  society  into  producing 
decent  receptacles  at  exhibitions,  by  special  exhibits 
of  bold,  long-stemmed  flowers  of  various  lengths, 
gracefully  and  effectively  arranged  in  elegant  vases, 
sometimes  of  one  variety  only,  and  sometimes  of  six. 

Specimen  plants  are  exhibited  in  groups  of  twenty, 
twelve,  six,  and  single  specimens.  There  are  also 
classes  for  plants  in  smaller  pots  (8-in.)  with  four 
blooms,  and  for  next  year  there  is  a  new  class  of  forty 
plants  in  6-in.  pots,  each  bearing  one  flower,  which 
will  be  an  important  and  interesting  feature.  Forty  I 
consider  too  many,  and  fear  it  has  been  got  up  for 
a  friend  of  some  interested  member  of  the  committee. 
(I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  him,  at  any  rate,  a  close 
shave  the  first  year. )  A  curious  feature  of  last  year’s 
show  was  an  artistic  combination  of  peculiarly  trained 
and  untrained  specimens,  by  an  artist  who  desired  to 
shew  the  thing  done  in  real  Japanese  style.  This 
display  was  appreciated  by  many  of  the  visitors.  The 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  seedlings  was  an 
entirely  farcical  business.  It  is  compulsory  to  award 
these  prizes,  no  matter  how  poor  the  exhibits  are. 
None  meritel  recognition  last  year,  in  my  opinion. 
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'When  I  saw  what  a  poor  lot  there  was  on  the  stand  for 
competition  I  sent  mine  in  on  the  following  day,  just 
to  shame  them,  but  the  secretary  of  the  Flower 
Committee  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  put  them  where 
they  could  be  seen. 

Another  question  is — What  is  coming  out  this  year 
worth  buying?  A  hard  question  to  answer,  too.  So 
many  promising  seedlings  have  turned  cut  poorly  after 
one  or  two  years’  trial  that  some  of  the  societies  have 
stipulated  that  the  varieties  must  be  exhibited  three 
consecutive  seasons  before  recognition.  I  saw  a  friend 
who  had  visited  most  of  the  exhibitions  last  autumn 
(and  himself  showed  a  seedling,  to  which  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society’s  exhibition  last  fall),  and  who  was  cautious 
about  recommendiug  any  of  those  he  had  seen.  He, 
however,  had  a  go&d  word  to  say  for  the  following  new 
ones  : — Spaulding’s  :  Mrs.  D.  D.  Parson,  Anna  M. 
Weybrecht,  and  John  Firth.  Hill’s  :  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sailor 
and  Black  Beauty,  both  very  fine,  and  Emily  Horner. 
Dorner’s  :  Ada  Prass  and  Mistleto. 

Of  varieties  already  introduced,  many  of  which  you 
already  have,  I  can  speak  more  confidently.  Many — - 
nearly  all,  in  fact — I  saw  growing  last  fall,  and  were 
extra  fine.  Probably  you  have  found  amongst  your 
readers  many  like  myself,  who,  because  they  could  not 
grow  a  good  flower  or  plant  of  a  certain  variety,  have 
not  thought  it  ‘  ‘  any  good.  ”  I  have  been  so  far  mistaken 
in  this  matter  as  not  to  recognise  varieties  I  ought  to 
have  known  well,  having  grown  them.  Here  is  the 
list : — Ada  Spaulding,  Cariie  Denny,  classed  as  a 
Japanese,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  incurved  ; 
E.  G.  Hill,  Flora  McDonald,  extra  ;  G.  P.  Rawson, 
John  Lane,  Molly  Bawn,  Rohallion,  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Sargeant,  said  to  be  a  first-rate  trade,  large-flowered 
variety  ;  Miss  Minnie  Wanamaker,  fine  ;  Mrs.  Frank 
Clinton,  perfect ;  President  Harrison,  a  very  large 
flower  of  the  G.  F.  Moseman  type  ;  V.  H.  Halleck, 
elegant;  White  Cap  (Halleck,  not  Waterer),  Ivory, 
Mrs.  Hicks  Arnold;  Amber  Gem,  very  fine  ;  Gold 
Thread,  and  Jean  Humphrey.  —  T.  D.  Hatfield, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

- »>£<- - 

HUNTING  ORCHIDS  IN  1890. 

The  current  number  of  Lindenia  contains  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  new  Odontoglossum — a  remarkably 
handsome,  heavily  reddish-purple  spotted  natural 
hybrid  of  the  crispum  type,  found  by  M. -F.  Claes  in 
New  Grenada  last  year,  and  named  in  his  honour. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  vitality  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  M.  Claes  states  that  though  formerly  diffused 
in  abundance  over  a  considerable  part  of  New  Grenada, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  soon  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  any. 

“For  the  search,  "says  M.  Claes,  “one  generally 
divides  his  men  into  groups  of  five  to  ten  in  number, 
each  company  collecting  separately  on  the  borders  and 
openings  of  the  forest.  0.  crispum  (Alexandra)  is 
generally  met  with  in  the  glades  of  the  forest,  or  spaces 
cleared  by  the  fall  of  some  old  tree.  It  prefers  to  grow 
on  the  tree-trunks,  rarely  on  the  branches,  and  then 
only  on  the  largest  ones.  It  is  collected  with  difficulty, 
because  the  natives  show  a  great  repugnance  to  climbing 
the  trees,  on  account  of  the  scorpions  and  the  thousands 
of  insects  which  are  hidden  there,  and  particularly 
the  ants,  whose  sting  is  very  sharp. 

“One  is,  accordingly,  generally  restricted  to  the  single 
resource  of  felling  the  trees,  though  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter.  The  whole  of  a  day  must  sometimes 
be  taken  by  four  or  five  men  working  together,  and 
when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  collector  looks  for 
his  treasures,  he  sometimes  perceives  that  they  have 
not  discovered  any  of  the  precious  Orchid,  and  that  all 
his  efforts  have  been  thrown  away. 

“The  harvests  are  much  less  fruitful  than  formerly, 
and  may  be  estimated,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  plants  per  day,  with  ten  men. 
How  much  more  numerous  they  were  five  years  ago  ! 

“After  the  plants  are  collected,  they  are  placed 
under  a  tent  in  a  place  carefully  arranged  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  head-quarters.  They  are  then  cleaned  and 
wiped  thoroughly  to  remove  every  trace  of  humidity, 
which  induces  rapid  decay.  Lastly,  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  collected,  and  the  journey  is  finished,  they 
are  packed  up  in  cases,  placed  on  the  backs  of  mules 
and  transported  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  journey 
occupies  about  five  days,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  in  the  favourable  season  ;  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  reckon  with  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  especially 
rains,  so  abundant  in  these  regions,  and  which  trans¬ 
form  in  a  few  hours  the  most  gentle  streams  into 
impetuous  torrents.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to 


throw  artificial  bridges  over  the  swollen  watercourses, 
and  to  carry  the  cases  over  to  the  other  bank,  while 
the  mules,  relieved  of  their  burdens,  pass  over  as  best 
they  can  by  swimming. 

“  The  point  of  departure  of  the  vessels  is  the  town 
of  Honda,  in  the  State  of  Tolima  ;  and  in  following  the 
course  of  the  Magdalena  River,  they  next  arrive  at 
Barranquilla,  the  point  where  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  Upper  Magdalena  and  the  Lower 
Magdalena,  and  forms  very  dangerous'  rapids.  Here 
the  cases  are  transferred  to  the  railway,  and  conveyed 
by  it  to  Savanilla,  where  they  are  embarked  by  the 
transatlantic  steamers  to  their  European  destination. 

- -**«- - 

MEGASEAS. 

These  were  formerly  included  among  the  Saxifrages, 
and  they  were  regarded  as  representing  a  large-leaved 
group  of  this  genus  ;  but  they  are  now  comprehended 
under  the  above  term.  They  are  great  favourites  of 
mine,  and  especially  the  common  M.  cordifolia  and 
S.  ligulata  ;  the  latter  is  the  earliest  of  the  genus  to 
flower,  and  in  the  open  is  already  showing  colour.  I 
find  them  particularly  useful  for  cultivation  in  pots  to 
flower  in  any  cold  house  in  early  spring,  and  I  grow 
for  this  purpose  the  two  above  named,  and  M. 
Stracheyi.  The  last  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  two  others, 
but  very  handsome  indeed  when  in  flower,  of  a  bluslx- 
piak  tint,  and  it  throws  very  large  and  somewhat  hairy 
leaves  ;  it  is  also  deciduous.  I  had  it  in  the  open 
border,  but  found  the  winters  punished  it  so  severely 
that  I  now  grow  it  entirely  in  pots.  It  blooms  in 
April  ;  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  its  beauty. 

S.  ligulata,  or  as  some  term  it,  S.  ciliata,  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  border  plants,  and  when  let  alone  soon 
grows  into  an  enormous  clump.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  well  deserving  of  culture  in  pots,  and  in  a  cold 
house  throws  up  its  heads  of  bloom  much  finer  and 
purer  than  iu  the  open  border,  where  they  are  subject 
to  frost  and  storm,  because  expanding  so  early.  M. 
cordifolia  has  pink  flowers  also,  and,  like  the  fore¬ 
going,  soon  grows  into  a  huge  clump.  Both  the 
latter  are  evergreen.  There  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
M.  cordifolia  named  purpurea,  which  flowers  on  stout 
stems,  the  colour  brilliant  rose,  and  the  habit  very 
robust.  M.  crassifolia  has  stout,  shining  leaves  and 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is  no  doubt  closely  allied  to 
M.  cordifolia.  51.  purpurascens  is  a  rare  species  with 
glowing  purple  flowers,  and  51.  speciosa,  a  hybrid  kind, 
has  pinkish,  flesh-coloured  flowers. 

5Iegaseas  are  good  amateurs’  plants  because  so  satis¬ 
fying,  and  because  they  gild  the  spring  with  some 
charming  touches  of  beauty. — R.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FRUIT 

CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Horticulture  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  making 
some  of  our  hardy  fruits  amenable  to  indoor  treat¬ 
ment,  and  why?  Just  on  account  of  (1)  proper 
accommodation  and  (2)  mismanagement.  The  Apple, 
Rear,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum,  Apricot,  and  Cherry, 
all  of  which  thrive  fairly  well  out  of  doors,  when 
treated  under  glass  call  for  greater  art  to  grow  profitably 
than  do  Vines,  Figs,  &c.  The  reason  is  obvious — the 
error  lies  in  the  application  of  too  much  heat  to 
plants  not  constitutionally  able  to  bear  it.  The  effects 
are  indifferent  returns.  Over  excitement  of  all  kinds 
must  be  avoided.  A  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  day 
and  night  must  be  given,  and  artificial  heat,  if  possible, 
never. 

5Ye  must  endeavour  to  impress  on  our  memories  that 
the  glass  acts  the  part  of  a  convenient  guard  from  certain 
conditions  of  weather,  and  which  can  be  manipulated 
at  will.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  will  bear  forcing  fairly 
well,  but  most  intelligent  gardeners  will  admit  that  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  some  of  their  better  qualities. 
Flavour  cannot  be  the  same,  the  crop  cannot  be  so 
certain,  and  the  vigour  of  the  tree  itself  cannot  be  so 
lasting  as  if  grown  under  less  exciting  influences. 
Abundance  of  light,  plenty  of  air,  and  water  at  the 
root  should  always  be  prime  factors  in  the  cultivation 
of  indoor  hardy  fruits.  Surface  moisture  should  be 
strenuously  avoided  on  account  of  its  great  tendency 
to  promote  undue  growths,  a  state  of  matters  which  is 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  fruit  or  to 
the  adhesion  of  that  which  is  formed. 

Apples,  Plums  and  Pears  should  not  be  planted  in 
borders  ;  they  are  more  certain  of  yielding  good  crops 
when  grown  in  confined  spaces  where  the  roots  can  be 
annually  overhauled.  They,  however,  should  never  be 
taken  clear  away  from  the  tubs  or  pots,  but  only  a 
fair  amount  of  surface  roots  cut  away  to  give  sufficient 
room  for  the  new  soil.  It  will  be  found  next  season 
that  this  space  is  again  full  of  roots.  Renew  the  same 
process  as  before,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  your  crops. — 
Gamma,  Edinburgh. 


A  DRY  MONTH. 

The  month  of  February,  1891,  will  rank  a3  one 
of  the  driest  ever  experienced  over  England.  In 
some  parts  of  our  eastern,  midland,  and  southern 
counties  there  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  rain,  and 
in  all  but  the  north-western  districts  the  aggregate 
amount  for  the  month  has  been  infinitesimally  small.  In 
London  the  total  has  been  just  four-hundredths  of  an 
nch,  of  which  only  one-fourth  has  been  supplied  by 
actual  rain,  the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the 
dense  wet  fogs  which  have  been  so  distressingly 
prevalent  of  late.  On  an  average  of  seventy  years  the 
usual  amount  of  rain  in  London  during  the  month  of 
February  is  rather  over  1£  ins.,  so  that  the  quantity 
collected  this  year  has  been  little  more  than  one-fortieth 
part  of  the  amount  we  are  entitled  to  expect.  Looking 
back  over  the  London  record  of  the  past  seventy-eight 
years,  we  can  find  no  instance  of  anything  like  so 
small  a  monthly  rainfall  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  occurring  as  long  ago  as  April, 
1840,  when  the  total  amount  was  0'12  in. 

- - 

MR.  DOUGLAS  ON  ORCHIDS. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  411 ). 

Ventilation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Without 
a  free  admission  of  fresh  air  the  plants  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  well.  There  ought  to  be  ventilators  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  and  the  sashes  at  the 
sides  ought  to  be  made  to  open  ;  and  besides  this,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  ventilators  in  the  walls  to  open  and 
shut  easily.  These  ventilators  should  be  placed  opposite 
the  hot- water  pipes  ;  as  the  outer  air  finds  ingress 
it  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  being  heated,  it  is  rarified  or  made  lighter, 
and  gradually  ascends  amongst  the  plants.  In  all  our 
houses  these  ventilators  are  open  night  an'd  day,  unless 
the  weather  is  exceptionally  cold,  or  a  keen  frosty 
wind  is  blowing,  when  they  are  unnecessary. 

Watering  the  Plants. 

This  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  learned  in  the  school 
of  practical  experience.  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
both  by  Orchid  and  Auricula  growers,  “How  often 
should  I  water  my  plants  ?  ”  That  is,  they  would  like 
to  know  whether  they  should  be  watered  twice  a  day, 
once  a  day,  or  twice  in  a  week.  No  one  can  answer  a 
qnestion  of  that  kind  in  such  a  manner  ;  it  all  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  plants  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Orchids,  the  species  must  also  be  considered.  5Iost  of 
the  Odontoglossums,  5Iasdevallias,  &e.,  succeed  best 
when  the  surface  is  partly  covered  with  moist  growing 
sphagnum,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  moss  in  healthy 
growth,  a  good  deal  of  water  is  necessary,  and  it  must 
also  be  frequently  applied.  All  the  Orchids  that  are 
recommended  to  be  grown  in  sphagnum  only  must  also 
be  kept  moist  on  the  surface,  else  the  moss  dies  and 
the  plants  never  do  so  well.  Such  things  as  Cattleyas 
and  Ltelias  that  are  planted  in  fibrous  peat  almost 
entirely,  should  be  watered  more  sparingly,  and  not 
until  the  plant  really  needs  water.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  too,  as  to  the  state  of  the  plant — whether  it 
is  at  rest  or  making  its  growth  .-  when  a  Cattleya  or 
Laslia  is  making  its  growth  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
to  stint  it  of  water  ;  but  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  with 
their  flower  sheaths  are  fully  formed,  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump.  If  they  are 
watered  too  freely,  a  second  growth  may  start,  which 
will  not  have  time  to  ripen,  and  will  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  prevent  the  first  formed  sheath 
from  developing  its  flower  spike. 

There  ought  to  be  for  all  Orchids  a  season  of  growth 
in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  and  also  a  season  of  rest 
in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  with  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  and  dryness  at  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  Dendrobiums,  for  instance,  they  must  be  kept 
quite  dry  ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  without  any  water 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter.  I  would  water 
if  the  growths  were  likely  to  shrivel  up  too  much  ;  but 
as  long  as  they  remained  fairly  plump,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  give  any  water  until  the  time  came  to 
shift  them  in  the  spring.  Always  use  rain-water  for 
watering  Orchids. 

Re-totting. 

This  requires  careful  consideration.  In  a  large 
collection,  many  plants  will  require  re-potting  every 
year,  but  not  all  of  them  ;  some  it  may  be  better  to 
let  alone  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  years.  I  have  for 
many  years  adopted  the  practice  of  placing  a  label  to 
each  plant,  with  the  date  when  it  w-as  potted,  so  there 
is  no  difficulty  when  the  collection  is  being  looked  over. 
5Vhen  it  is  necessary  to  re-pot  a  Cattleya,  for  instance, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  roots  will  be  clinging  firmly 
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to  the  inside  of  the  pot ;  and  in  order  to  secure  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  injury,  it  is  best  to  break  the 
pot,  carefully  chipping  it  to  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under  rather  than 
over-potting.  When  a  plant  is  over-potted,  it  may  get 
into  a  state  of  bad  health,  and  never  quite  recover 
again.  Newly  imported  plants  should  be  put  into  as 
small  pots  or  baskets  as  the  roots  can  readily  be 
crammed.  I  have  potted  hundreds  of  Orchids,  newly 
imported,  but  never  erred  in  under  potting  them  ;  and 
years  of  experience  have  taught  me  not  to  err  on  the 
other  side. 

Collecting  and  Importing  Orchids. 

I  have  said  this  much  about  the  treatment  of  Orchids, 
and  may  now  briefly  comment  on  their  production. 
Our  Orchid  houses  are  furnished  in  two  ways  :  by  im¬ 
portations  through  collectors  from  their  native  country, 
and  by  cross-breeding  in  England.  Most  gardeners 
and  amateurs  are  well  aware  of  the  immense  number  of 
Orchids  annually  imported  ;  few  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  the  collectors  have  to  go 
through  before  they  can  obtain  the  coveted  plants.  I 
remember  in  my  boyhood  days,  the  Newhaven  fish¬ 
wives  perambulating  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  and  their  plaintive  cry  of  “  Buy 
fish,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it’s  na  fish  ye’re  buying,  it’s 
honest  men’s  lives  !  ”  This  applies  much  more  truly  to 
Orchid  collectors  ;  the  importers  may  truly  say  when 
offering  their  precious  consignments,  “  It’s  not  Orchids 
you  are  buying,  it’s  honest  men’s  lives.  ” 

The  number  of  countries  traversed  by  collectors  is 
very  great.  At  an  Orchid  conference  held  in  London 
in  1885,  the  president  of  the  conference  stated  that  the 
number  of  countries  covered  by  the  collectors  of  one 
firm  comprised  the  Argentine  Republic,  Borneo,  Brazil, 
The  Guianas,  Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
British  Honduras,  British  India,  Upper  Burmah,  Java, 
Jamaica,  Labuan,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Penang,  Malay  Peninsula,  Singapore,  The 
Philippines,  Trinidad,  San  Salvador,  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Besides  the  dangers 
from  savage  animals,  and  men  more  savage,  the  mere 
hunting  for  a  particular  Orchid  is  often  work  of  the 
most  laborious  kind,  and  one  might  give  an  interesting 
lecture  on  this  subject  only,  but  one  or  two  instances 
will  suffice. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana  was  introduced  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Fred.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  found  in  the  British 
Museum  a  drawing  of  a  distinct-looking  Orchid,  made 
by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  in 
British  Guiana.  Sir  Robert  also  described  an  Orchid 
he  found  there,  near  the  Roraima  Mountains,  as 
Cattleya  Mossise.  Mr.  Sander  knew  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  that  plant,  and  instructed  one  of  his  travellers, 
Seidl ,  to  go  and  look  for  it.  Seidl  went  at  once,  and  after 
a  most  laborious  and  dangerous  journey  he  reached  the 
place,  but  after  hunting  about  for  six  months  returned 
to  England  without  the  plant  he  went  to  seek. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  went  out  a  second  time  and  was 
successful,  bringing  home  to  England  a  quantity  of  the 
plants. 

The  beautiful  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  has  also  a 
history.  It  was  sent  in  the  first  place  from  Assam  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spicer,  of  The  Woodlands,  near  Godaiming, 
who  flowered  it  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  1878. 
The  few  plants  were  highly  valued  ;  fifty  guineas 
were  readily  given  for  small  plants  ;  but  the  collectors 
were  soon  on  its  track,  and  a  good  consignment  was 
sent  to  Messrs.  Sander  by  Eorstermann,  who  found  it 
after  wading  to  the  waist  in  muddy  swamps  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  Many  of  the  collectors  are  men  reckless  of 
their  lives.  It  is  related,  but  I  could  not  find  the 
reference  to  it,  that  one  collector  in  Madagascar  was  so 
rash  as  to  shoot  at  an  idol,  and  paid  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life.  He  was  caught,  saturated  with  some 
kind  of  oil,  and  burned  alive. 

Cross-breeding  and  Hybridisation  of  Orchids. 
Cross-breeding  is  now  carried  on  in  many  public  and 
private  establishments  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  I  believe  the  first  to  hybridise  Orchids  in 
England  was  that  good  man  and  excellent  gardener, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester. 
In  an  article  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1846,  he  states  that 
he  produced  plants  from  seeds  of  Bletia,  Cattleya, 
Herminium,  and  Ophrys.  Dean  Herbert  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  his  labours  in 
this  direction,  and  this,  as  well  as  much  more  valuable 
work  in  hybridisation,  was  lost  to  science. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1853,  the  work  of  hybridisation 
was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Dominy  in  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  Exeter  nursery,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 


Harris,  a  surgeon  of  that  place.  [Here,  again,  I  must 
not  venture  into  elaborate  details,  except  to  say  that 
Orchids  are  as  easily  hybridised  as  any  other  plants. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  seed  pods,  with  plenty  of 
the  seeds  resembling  dust  in  the  sunbeams,  but  in 
some  cases  not  one  seed  in  ten  thousand  will  be  fertile. 
This'was  soon  found  out ;  but  patience  and  perseverance 
are  the  natural  attributes  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
raisers  of  seedling  Orchids  require  in  them  these 
attributes  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  first  seedling 
Orchid  to  flower  in  England  was  Calanthe  Dominii, 
a  beautiful  thing  that  is  now  very  uncommon  ;  and  if 
any  gardener  present  would  like  to  repeat  Mr. 
Dominy’s  feat,  he  must  cross  Calanthe  masuca  with 
C.  furcata.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  late 
Mr.  James  Veitch  showed  this  plant  to  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
October,  1856,  he  exclaimed  in  despair,  “You  will 
drive  the  botanists  mad.” 

The  first  Cattleya  to  flower  was  C.  hybrida,  now  lost 
to  cultivation.  The  first  Cypripedium  was  C.  Harrisi- 
anum,  even  now  a  well-known  plant,  and  the  parent 
of  many  fine  varieties  ;  it  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  Mr.  Harris  aforesaid.  Some  groups  and  genera  of 
Orchids  are  much  more  easily  hybridised  than  others  ; 
the  most  easily  managed  are  Calanthes,  Dendrobiums, 
Cypripediums.  Phaius,  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  &c.  Bi¬ 
generic  hybrids  have  also  been  raised,  that  is,  the 
hybridisation  of  one  distinct  genus  with  another.  Mr. 
Seden  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery  at  Chelsea  has  been 
most  successful  in  this  direction.  Cattleya  has  been 
crossed  with  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  has  produced 
flowers  constituting  an  entirely  new  genus,  Sophro- 
cattleya. 

The  genus  most  difficult  to  cross  in  England  is 
Odontoglossum  ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  seed  pods, 
but  the  seeds  have  either  not  proved  to  be  fertile  or 
they  have  not  had  the  right  cultural  conditions  to 
induce  germination.  The  only  ease  I  know  of  plants 
being  raised  in  this  country  was  that  of  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson,  of  'W'ylam- on  -  Tyne,  who  raised  a  few 
plants,  but  they  all  perished  in  a  small  state.  A 
cultivator  in  France  has  not  only  raised  but  flowered 
seedling  Odontoglossums.  He  crossed  0.  crispum  with 
the  pollen  of  0.  hystrix  or  0.  luteo-purpureum,  and 
produced  0.  Wilckeanum.  I  need  not  say  more,  for 
our  subject  has  been  commenced,  but  once  fairly  started 
one  scarcely  knows  when  or  where  to  stop.  I  believe  I 
have  said  enough  to  start  a  discussion  on  this  most 
interesting  subject  ;  and  if  my  paper  may  prove  to  be 
interesting  or  instructive  to  the  humblest  cultivator  or 
admirer  of  Orchids,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the 
little  'trouble  it  took  to  prepare  it,  and  the  pleasant 
journey  to  Reading  to  read  it. 

- - 

ORNAMENTAL  HEDGES. 

There  are  few  more  pleasing  features  in  pastures  or 
pleasure  grounds  than  ornamental  hedges,  when  seen 
in  vigorous  growth  and  trimly  kept ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  attractions  belonging  to  them,  when 
most  other  charms  of  outside  gardening  have 
disappeared,  they  are  well  worthy  of  any  extra 
attention  to  cultivation  and  high  keeping  that  may  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  Of  Holly,  Yew,  and  Boxwood 
hedges  there  are  a  few  notable  examples  which  occur  to 
me  as  I  write.  The  most  prominent  of  the  former  I 
was  wont  to  admire  in  bygone  years  at  Colinton 
House,  Midlothian,  and  at  Monerieff  House,  Bridge 
of  Earn,  Perthshire. 

As  it  is  seldom  that  a  Boxwood  hedge  of  very 
remarkable  proportions  is  to  be  seen,  I  send  you  a  note 
of  the  dimensions  and  particulars  as  to  the  soil,  &c. , 
connected  with  one  which  forms  the  boundary  line  of 
two  outside  sections  of  the  gardens  here.  This  hedge, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  about  sixty  years 
ago,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  700  ft.  in  extent. 
Each  of  these  sections  run  parallel  with,  and  at  a 
distance  of  some  30  ft.  from  the  southern  garden  wall 
for  350  ft.  Then  at  right  angles  they  stretch  south¬ 
wards  for  a  like  distance,  divided  by  a  walk  and 
herbaceous  border  on  either  side  of  the  same.  The 
upper  part  of  the  hedge  is  trimmed  in  ridge  form,  the 
measurement  of  the  various  parts  being  as  follows  : 
Height  from  ground  line  to  lower  part  of  the  ridge,  5  ft.  ; 
lower  part  of  ridge  to  apex,  ft.  ;  average  through 
measurement,  9  ft. 

The  soil  in  which  this  hedge  is  growing  may  be 
described  as  a  brownish  loam  of  medium  texture, 
which  on  recent  examination  I  found  to  be  fully  2  ft. 
in  depth.  Ample  and  careful  drainage  was  provided 
throughout  a  considerable  radius  of  the  site  of  the 
hedge.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  more  remark¬ 
able  example  of  a  Boxwood  hedge.  — D.  Mackie,  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Gardens,  Tarbottom,  Ayrshire. 
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Vegetable  Symbiosis.— Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  in 
Nature,  has  called  attention  to  cases  of  symbiosis 
between  fungi  and  the  roots  of  flowering  plants.  It  is 
only  about  eight  years  since  the  doctrine  of  symbiosis 
was  propounded,  and  then  it  was  concerning  the 
animal  kingdom,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  together.  It  seemed  a  novel  idea 
that  certain  animals  actually  had  lowly-organised  forms 
cf  vegetation  living  within  their  tissues,  so  that 
reciprocal  benefits  ensued.  Also  that  lowly -organised 
animals  associated  with  more  highly-organised  ones 
for  mutual  benefits.  Such  co-operation  was  fitly  teimed 
symbiosis  —  “living  together.”  Mr.  Bennett  now 
considers  the  fact  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  a 
considerable  number  of  our  forest  trees  do  not  draw  their 
nourishment  directly  from  the  soil,  but  through  the 
medium  of  an  investing  layer  of  fungus-mycelium. 
Dr.  Frank  has  proved  this  by  discovering  that  the 
roots  of  Oaks,  besides  Chestnuts,  Hazels,  &c.,  are 
covered  with  a  fungous  growth,  now  called  Mycorhiza. 
Through  it  alone  such  trees  get  their  nourishment  from 
the  [soil.  Dr.  Frank  thinks  that  the  well-known 
partiality  of  the  natural  order  Cupulifera  for  soils  rich 
in  humus  is  now  explained.  The  fungous  growth  first 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  lateral  rootlets  of  young 
seedlings,  and  is  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  formation 
on  older  roots. — Science  Gossip. 

The  Otaheite  Gooseberry. — Such  is  the  name 
given  to  Cicca  disticha,  a  member  of  the  Euphorbia 
family,  and  a  native  of  India.  It  has,  however,  been 
introduced  to  many  other  tropical  countries  where  it 
will  flourish.  The  fruits  are  green,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  Gooseberry  in  size.  The  natives  of  India  eat 
them  raw,  or  cook  them  in  various  ways.  Europeans 
makes  pickles  and  preserves  of  them.  In  the  markets 
of  Java  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  3 d.  per  gallon.  The 
tree  has  also  found  its  way  to  Dominica,  in  the  'West 
Indies,  where  it  is  now  quite  common.  There  the 
fruits  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  making  jams  and  other  preserves.  There  it  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Gooseberry,  which  of 
course  is  very  misleading  to  Europeans,  as  it  has  no 
relationship  with  our  Gooseberry. 

The  Tree  Tomato. — Various  attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  popularise  this  Solanaceous 
plant  in  this  country.  It  can  certainly  be  grown  and 
fruited  easily  enough  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  is  certainly  not  only  interesting,  but  ornamental. 
The  fruit  may  also  be  put  to  various  culinary  purposes 
with  advantage,  but  it  is  highly  questionable  if  the 
same  quantity  could  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  the  common 
Tomato.  Whether  it  could  be  cultivated  fit  for  dessert 
purposes  is  very  questionable.  It  might,  however,  be 
preserved  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  treated  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  stated  to  resemble  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
the  European  Apricot.  There  it  fruits  all  the  year 
round,  but  only  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.,  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  63°.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  warm  temperate  plant. 

Weather  and  Crops. — Heat  and  moisture  are 
two  well-known  factors  in  the  production  of  an 
abundant  crop,  either  in  the  garden  or  field.  In 
ordinary  culture,  however,  this  is  almost  invariably 
overlooked.  Further,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
weather  has  more  direct  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
plants  than  all  the  manure  that  can  be  applied,  whether 
natural  or  artificial.  Take  an  acre  of  ground,  for 
instance,  and  mark  it  off  into  any  convenient  number 
of  plots  all  of  equal  size,  and  manure  each  piece  with 
the  same  quantity  but  of  different  kinds  of  manure, 
with  the  exception  of  one  plot,  which  should  be  left 
unmanured.  A  naturally  moist  but  well  -  drained 
portion  of  ground  should  be  selected  for  the  latter  ; 
and  if  the  season  happens  to  be  a  dry  one  the  facts  will 
be  the  more  forcibly  brought  out.  Now  all  the  plots 
should  be  sown  or  planted  with  one  kind  or  variety  of 
plant,  so  as  to  make  the  trial  a  fair  one.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  crop  taken  from  'the 
naturally  moist  but  unmanured  plot  will  be  the 
heaviest.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  it  is 
explainable,  that  although  the  manured  plots  were 
known  to  be  most  fertile,  yet  the  plants  were  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  fertility  through  the  lack 
of  moisture  to  render  soluble  and  convey  the  nourish¬ 
ment  by  way  of  the  roots  to  the  seat  of  growth. 
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Fancy  Pansies. 

The  interesting  articles'which  have  been  appearing  in 
The  Gardening  World  during  the  last  three  months 
have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  all  lovers  of  this 
charming  flower.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Dean,  of 
Birmingham,  and  “Veritas,”  are  most  suggestive,  and 
have  led  many  of  your  readers  to  keep  a  file  of  the 
issues  in  which  they  appeared,  for  reference.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  these  two  veterans  in  such  hearty 
accord,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
them  to  each  other  at  the  great  Birmingham  exhibition 
of  1891. 

To  the  selection  of  the  best  twenty-four  Pansies, 
fancy  and  show,  as  given  in  your  issue  of  December 
27th,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  sweeping  remarks 
regarding  the  granting  of'  certificates  I  must  take 
exception.  A  quotation  from  “  Veritas,’’  and  another 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.’s  abridged  catalogue  for 
1887,  will  serve  as  a  text.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
suggest  one  mode  of  selecting  the  leading  varieties ; 
‘ !  Veritas,  ”  another.  Both  will  commend  themselves  to 
your  intelligent  readers.  Mr.  Campbell’s  list  no  doubt 
gives  the  number  of  voters,  but  it  gives  no  indication 
of  the  value  of  their  votes.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
weighty  words  of  “Veritas.”  He  says,  “If  Mr. 
Campbell  had  asked  each  of  the  amateurs  to  place  the 
Pansies  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  had  given  several  of 
their  lists  as  received,  they  would  have  been  much 
more  instructive  than  the  form  presented,  because 
each  of  the  thirteen  amateurs  might  think  a  Pansy  good 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  best  twenty-four,  and  yet 
all  of  them  might  consider  it  only  the  twenty-fourth 
best.” 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  say,  “Last 
season  (1886)  we  took  a  careful  note  of  the  leading 
Pansies  which  were  shown  in  the  first  prize  stands  at 
the  following  exhibitions  The  International,  at 
Liverpool ;  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society’s,  at  Edinburgh  ; 
the  Waverley  Pansy  Society’s,  at  Galashiels  ;  and  the 
W est  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society’s,  at  Glasgow  ;  and 
having  tabulated  them,  we  find  the  following  twenty- 
six  varieties  were  oftenest  shown  :  Catherine  Agnes 
and  Mrs.  John  Downie  were  on  every  stand,  and  the 
following  were  placed  in  order  of  merit  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  times  they  appeared 

“  All  interested  in  the  Pansy  will,  we  are  sure, 
appreciate  this  election.  It  is  the  most  open  and 
disinterested  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  best  and  most  reliable 
varieties  of  any  class  of  flowers,  and  we  hope  to  extend 
it  in  the  interest  of  floriculture_generally. 

“  It  is,  however,  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  newer  high-class  varieties  of  flowers  cannot  take  a 
high-class  position  in  an  election  such  as  the  above, 
until  after  they  have  been  in  the  market  for  a  few 
years  and  well  distributed.” 

This  extract  needs  no  explanation  or  comment  ;  it 
explains  itself.  Ought  not  the  leading  Pansy  societies 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  the  hint,  and  make  records  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  from  the  prize  stands,  and 
forward  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  central  committee 
in  an  intelligent  and  impartial  manner  ? 

On  seeing  Mr.  Campbell’s  list  for  the  first  time, 
while  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  so  far  as  the  facts 
stated  were  concerned  he  sent  in  a  correct  statement, 

I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  it  afforded  only  a  very 
partial  estimate  of  many  of  the  leading  high-class  new 


varieties  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  the  public, 
I  wrote  to  the  thirteen  amateurs  (by  the  way,  some  of 
them  are  practical  gardeners),  asking  them  to  furnish 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  list  they  sent  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  to  mark  the  varieties  on  the  list  in  their  order  of 
merit.  I  also  asked  them  if,  in  making  up  their  lists, 
they  took  new  varieties  not  in  commerce  into  their 
consideration.  Five  of  them,  if  not  six,  thought  they 
might  include  new  varieties,  and  they-  did  so  ;  five 
thought  that  new  varieties  should  be  excluded  ;  and 
three  were  unable  to  give  a  copy  of  their  list  from 
memory.  I  also  asked  another  four  of  the  best  amateur 
Pansy  growers  in  Scotland  to  furnish  me  with  a  list,  in 
which  they  might,  if  they  liked,  include  varieties  not  in 
commerce.  With  these  four,  and  six  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
lists  I  now  deal. 

To  some,  the  tabulated  list  may  seem  complicated, 
and  not  easily  understood  ;  but  after  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  I  cannot  see  any  other  way  of  bringing  out 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  the  real  merit  of  the 
different  varieties.  If  you  cannot  find  space  for  details, 
you  might  at  any  rate  give  the  average  value  of  each 
vote,  but  I  know  that  the  details  are  wanted,  and 
would  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  I  may 
just  add  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  out  this 
average.  For  instance,  some  had  ten  votes,  some  five. 
How  could  I  so  divide  these  as  to  bring  out  the  average  ? 
One  variety  had  five  votes  and  five  blanks.  It  is 
obvious  that  every  blank  represented  a  place  lower 
than  twenty-fourth.  Well,  to  give  a  uniform  place 
to  all  blanks,  I  adopt  for  the  twenty-fifth  place  the 
figures  25,  with  which  I  fill  up  all  the  blanks,  then  I 
add  up  all  the  figures  for  each  variety  and  divide  the 
amount  by  ten — the  number  of  voters.  The  result 
brings  out  the  average  value  as  correctly  as  I  know 
how  to  do  it.  Whether  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
rather  difficult  subject  is  the  best  or  not  that  might  be 
adopted,  I  cannot  say;  it  ought  to  afford  food  for 
thought,  and  perhaps  lead  some  of  your  intelligent 
readers  to  devise  some  more  excellent  way.  A  most 
successful  Pansy  grower,  one  of  the  thirteen  amateurs, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Lochwinnoch,  suggests  another  plan. 
It  is  a  tabulated  form  as  under  : 


<D 

N 

m 

Form 

Colour 

Maggie  A.  Scott  ... 

6 

5 

6 

David  Rennie  . 

6 

6 

4 

Lord  Hamilton 

5 

6 

3 

D.  Morrison  ... 

6 

6 

4 

Mrs.  John  McConnell  .. 

4 

4 

5 

Miss  French . 

2 

6 

5 

a  S 


t.  r^i 

5  o 


21 

22 

20 

20 

19 

18 


Mr.  Campbell’s  want  of  faith  in  certificates,  I  take 
it,  refers  only  to  those  granted  at  small  country  shows, 
which  he  calls  “local”;  not  to  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society’s  exhibition,  the  Waverley  exhibition,  or  to 
such  a  central  society  as  that  now  being  inaugurated  at 
Birmingham.  Surely  such  names  as  Grieve,  Goodall, 
Dean,  Barrowman,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Allen,  and 
many  others  that  I  could  easily  mention  should  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  .genuineness  and  value  of  certi¬ 
ficates  bearing  their  signatures.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  a  central  committee, 
composed  of  both  Scotch  and  English  judges,  formed, 
whose  duties  it  will  be  not  only  to  grant  certificates, 
but  to  pronounce  upon  the  leading  varieties  of  Pansies, 
both  show  and  fancy. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  asked  for  a 


Name  and  Residence  of  Judges  who  sent  in 
Lists  in  Order  of  Merit. 


Robert  Stewart,  Lenzie . 

David  Russell,  Bishopbriggs  . 

Alexander  Kemp,  Motherwell . 

A.  S.  Glass,  Dalmellington . 

George  Ross,  Laurencekirk  . 

W.  A.  Thomson,  Penicuik  . 

David  Strachan,  Penicuik  . 

William  Frater,  Linlithgow . 

Andrew  Barrowman,  Beeslack,  Midlothian.. 
Henry  Hamilton,  Lochwinnock  . 


Total  of  Votes  for  each 


Divided  by  10 — the  number  of  Voters— give  the 
Average  Value  of  Votes  . 


supplementary  list,  giving  the  names  of  other  varieties 
that  come  in  after  the  twenty-four  best.  If  desired,  I 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  it.  It  goes  up  to  nearly 
seventy  varieties  ;  many  of  them  might  be  well  up  in 
the  twenty-four.  Meantime  I  have  trespassed  too  far, 
and  probably  have  run  the  risk  of  getting  my  com¬ 
munication  cut  down. — Andrew  Irvine,  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Tighnabruaieh. 

Fancy  Pansies. 

Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  Tighnabruaieh,  in  his  catalogue 
for  1891  publishes  a  statement  questioning  my  honesty 
in  dealing  with  the  lists  of  fancy  Pansies  sent  me  for 
the  election  of  Pansies  published  in  The  Gardening 
World  of  27th  December  last.  He  states  that  David 
Rennie  is  at  the  top,  and  has  sent  the  statement  abroad 
to  the  public,  and  I  wish  to  put  myself  right  with  your 
readers.  I  herewith  send  you  correct  copies  of  all  the 
lists  I  received.  I  find  in  going  over  the  lists  again  that 
a  slight  mistake  of  one  vote  was  made  in  connection  with, 
the  variety  Kate  McArthur,  which  should  have  had  four 
votes  instead  of  five ;  and  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  there  were  altogether  eight  that  had  five  votes 
each,  besides  those  in  the  election  list — James  Campbell, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame,  Neil  Leitch  and  Mrs.  Mark,  five 
votes  each.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  mistake 
I  think  your  readers  will  find  the  votes  perfectly 
correct.  I  have  the  original  lists  beside  me,  and  they 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  may  care  to 
examine  them. — M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B.  [Mr. 
Campbell  has  sent  us  the  lists  referred  to,  but  we  regret 
we  cannot  find  room  for  them. — Ed.] 

The  National  Pink  Society. 

Midland  Section. 

From  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thurstan,  Penn  Fields,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  Pink  show  to  be  held  at 
Wolverhampton  from  July  14th  to  16th.  The  compe¬ 
tition  is  confined  to  members  of  the  society  paying  an 
annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  5s.,  and  nine 
classes  are  provided,  ranging  from  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  laced  Pinks  to  single  blooms  of  red  and 
purple-laced  varieties.  While  offering  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  true  florists’  laced  varieties,  the 
society,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  not  forgotten  the  more 
popular  border  sorts  with  which  young  growers  mostly 
make  a  commencement  in  Pink  culture. 

What  is  a  Laced  Pink? 

Those  who  have  attentively  looked  through  the 
schedule  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  during  the  present  year,  will  have  noticed  there 
are  two  classes  for  Pinks  in  the  schedule  lor  June  23rd. 
One  is  for  twelve  blooms  of  laced  Pinks  distinct,  another 
is  for  six  bunches  of  border  Pinks,  laced  flowers  excluded. 
Not  feeling  quite  sure  what  the  words  in  italics  really 
meant,  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  know  if  Pinks  with  a  coloured 
ground,  but  laced — of  which  we  have  several,  Lord 
Lyon  for  instance — were  excluded.  The  assistant 
secretary  politely  acknowledged  my  letter,  and  said  it 
had  been  sent  on  to  Mr.  Wilks,  who  would  reply,  but 
added  that  he  did  not  think  any  laced  Pinks  could  be 
shown  in  that  class.  In  a  few  days  I  received,  I 
suppose  from  Mr.  Wilks,  a  letter  to  him  from  Mr. 
Harry  Turner,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  idea  anyone 
could  suppose  that  any  but;  the  florists’  laced  Pinks 
were  excluded.  Now  as  Mr.  Turner  had  something  to 


R.B.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  furnish  a  complete  list.  He  named  only  six  varieties,  as  in  tabulated  form  sent  herewith. 


David  Rennie 

Maggie  A.  Scott 

Lord  Hamilton 

Agnes  Mabel 

George  Anderson 

Archie  Buchanan 

Mrs.  Atkinson 

Robert  Jamieson 

Donald  Morrison 

Mrs.  John 
McConnell 

1 

Mrs.  John 
Downie 

Alexander  Smith 

1 

Pilrig 

John  James 
Ashton 

Miss  French 

Lord  Rosebery 

Alexander  Ollar 

James  Alexander 

James  Campbell 

Maggie  R.  S. 
Cocker 

Mrs.  John  Ellis 

Endymion 

John  Taylor 

Evelyn  Bruce 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5  th 

6  th 

7  th 

8th 

9  th 

10  th 

11th 

12  th 

13th 

14  th 

15th 

16th 

17  th 

13th 

19th 

20th 

21st 

22nd 

23rd 

24th 

2 

4 

3 

1 

8 

5 

7 

6 

18 

11 

13 

25 

10 

14 

22 

9 

21 

17 

25 

25 

24 

12 

25 

25 

1 

15 

3 

25 

8 

10 

5 

17 

12 

25 

16 

25 

11 

6 

25 

2 

25 

14 

4 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

1 

3 

2 

4 

11 

6 

13 

15 

12 

25 

9 

8 

16 

21 

14 

17 

18 

22 

25 

23 

25 

25 

10 

19 

1 

6 

5 

2 

9 

7 

14 

11 

8 

10 

21 

15 

4 

12 

19 

24 

13 

25 

25 

17 

25 

25 

25 

2 

12 

8 

1 

7 

21 

25 

13 

9 

25 

25 

16 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10 

14 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

22 

1 

4 

2 

5 

6 

13 

12 

24 

7 

11 

9 

18 

20 

14 

8 

25 

25 

22 

25 

17 

16 

19 

25 

23 

1 

4 

24 

2 

3 

5 

11 

9 

25 

7 

6 

8 

15 

13 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

18 

12 

17 

25 

25 

1 

12 

5 

2 

7 

25 

14 

15 

25 

23 

22 

4 

25 

25 

25 

25 

17 

16 

6 

19 

25 

25 

10 

25 

2 

1 

10 

6 

7 

3 

12 

9 

25 

5 

4 

8 

16 

14 

17 

21 

25 

25 

25 

19 

13 

18 

25 

25 

1 

2 

3 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

4 

5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

6 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

13 

63 

65 

73 

91 

120 

138 

144 

145 

147 

150 

152 

167 

169 

181 

198 

204 

205 

210 

213 

215 

216 

220 

239 

1t3o 

6t3o 

64 

7  3 
'To 

9  mg 

12 

134 

w  O 

!4| 

14^ 

14  i7(j 

15 

154 

18  vo 

16i9o 

18  Jo 

19-5 

20f 

20s 

21 

21  i3q 

214 

2l| 

22 

23 1% 
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do  with  framing  the  schedule,  he  no  doubt  knew  what 
was  in  his  own  mind,  but  I  think  the  assistant  secretary 
more  correctly  conveyed  the  impression  produced  in  the 
minds  of  outsiders,  who  are  not  florists  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Harry  Turner  is  one.  If  an  exhibitor  were 
to  stage  six  bunches  of  border  Pinks  destitute  of  lacing, 
he  would  undoubtedly  conform  to  the  letter  of  the 
schedule.  But  it  would  seem  we  have  to  deal  with  what 
is  intended,  and  not  what  is  plainly  expressed. — R.  D. 


The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

My  friend  “R.  D.,”  in  his  remarks  on  the  above 
(p.  406),  rather  infers  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  feels 
that  another  weapon  has  been  raised  to  cut  down  one 
of  those  florists’  pets  which  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers 
were  cultivated  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
cherished  with  every  degree  of  the  purest  kind  of  love. 
If  he  will  refer  to  the  remarks  of  “Ravenholme” 
(p.  232),  and  to  the  previous  writer,  he  will  see  that  I 
merely  support  the  views  of  others,  He  says :  ‘ 1  Driven 
to  desperation,  I  was  daring  enough 
to  move  that  the  money  for  six 
and  three  gold-laced  Polyanthuses 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  money 
given  in  the  classes  for  ‘  fancy  1 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses.”  Now, 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  hard  upon 
my  very  old  and  esteemed  friend 
but  the  proposition  he  made  for 
such  alteration  seems  to  me  to 
possess  a  tint  of  that  old  fable, 

“  The  Dog  in  the  Manger.”  There 
are  to  my  view  two  important 
features  in  connection  with  this 
proposition. 

First,  the  proposer  has  never 
succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
“show”  gold-laced  Polyanthuses, 
whilst  he  has  flourished  in  what 
he  terms  the  “fancy”  varieties 
and  Primroses.  Secondly,  he  is 
not,  I  fear,  the  enthusiastic  florist 
he  has  hitherto  been  considered, 
and  the  course  he  has  taken  in  the 
present  case  offers  a  suggestion  as  to 
whether  he  can  fairly  be  termed  a 
florist  of  the  most  refined  type.  If 
he  is  not,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why 
he  so  strongly  clings  to  the  fancy 
varieties,  and  explains  the  following 
remarks  he  makes,  viz. ,  “The  com¬ 
pany  who  visit  the  show  gather  in 
front  of  these  plants,  and  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  praise  of  their  beauty, 
whilst  they  pass  by  the  ‘  gold-laced  ’ 
varieties  with  their  inevitable  same¬ 
ness  as  unworthy  of  notice.” 

What  would  have  been  the  ex¬ 
clamation,  I  will  ask,  had  there  been 
staged  beside  his  fancies  three  well- 
grown  plants  of  George  the  IV., 

Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Barlow’s  L - 

Sunrise,  each  with  a  single  truss 
containing  twelve  pips  each,  with 
their  circular  yellow  eyes,  glorious 
ground  colours,  and  refined  lacing  ? 

I  can  imagine  the  visitors  crushing 
through  a  crowd  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  them,  and  wondering  to  themselves  how  it 
was  that  Nature  had  painted  them  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  whilst  those  around  them  had  apparently 
been  neglected,  except  in  size  and  variety  !  I  have 
seen  the  fancy  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  exhibited 
at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Barlow  and  others,  in  great 
variety,  and  for  my  friend’s  future  guidance  nothing 
that  he  can  say  or  suggest  in  favour  of  them  would 
now  induce  me  to  admire  them  except  as  border  flowers. 

I  would  prefer  devoting  the  whole  of  my  love  to  one 
dear  little  “Lancer,”  if  my  choice  were  left  to  the 
latter  and  a  hundred  of  my  friend’s  best  selection. 

Once  more  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  “gold- 
laced  show  ”  Polyanthuses  may  be  satisfactorily  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  in  years  gone  by,  if 
their  nature  of  growth  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
practised ;  but  the  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is  certainly 
not  the  situation  which  Nature  would  provide  for  them. 

James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff.  - *»$<-• - 

THE  OLD  MAN  DENDROBE. 

The  specific  name  of  Dendrobium  senile  and  the 
popular  name  suggest  themselves  at  once  upon  seeing 
this  curious  Orchid,  which  was  first  introduced  to  this 


with  Hyacinths,  Violets,  and  other  common  flowers. 
The  bold  character  and  lasting  nature  of  the  blooms 
of  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  and  perhaps  because  the 
bulbs  are  scarcer,  would  account  for  the  difference 
in  value.  The  segments  are  short,  broad,  stiff,  and 
spreading  horizontally,  while  the  corona  is  also  short, 
of  good  texture,  with  a  wide  spreading  mouth,  and 
several  shades  darker  in  colour.  This  firmness  of 
texture  makes  it  a  good  market  flower,  and  not  only 
does  it  force  readily  and  well,  but  it  comes  into  flower 
early  in  the  open  ground.  N.  P-n.  pallidus  preecox  also 
flowers  very  early  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  varied  in 
colour,  but  the  flowers  are  thin  in  texture. 

- - 

MR.  W.  G-.  HEAD. 

The  opening  on  Tuesday  of  the  horticultural  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  affords  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  including  in  our  columns  this  week,  a  portrait  of 
the  worthy  chief  of  the  Palace  Company’s  garden  staff 
and  superintendent  of  its  flower  shows,  and  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  among  whom  are 
numbered  many  of  Mr.  Head’s 
personal  friends  and  gardening 
acquaintances.  Since  Mr.  Thomson’s 
retirement  from  the  superintendence 
of  the  beautiful  garden  at  Sydenham 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Head,  with  a  very  small  staff  for 
so  large  an  area  of  dressed  grounds, 
has  been  singularly  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  keep  the  gardening  at 
the  Palace  up  to  a  good  standard, 
and  his  able  management  of  the 
flower  shows  is  attested  by  his 
popularity  amongst  exhibitors. 

Whether  the  amount  spent  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  Palace 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  be 
large  or  small,  a  good  man  is 
wanted  in  the  position  of  chief, 
and  Mr.  Head  has  proved  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  him.  But  then  he  comes 
of  a  good  gardening  stock,  and  had 
had  wide  experience  before  he 
entered  the  Palace  Company’s 
employment.  He  was  born  in  the 
Worthing  Nursery,  where  his 
grandfather  some  sixty  years  ago 
erected  the  first  glasshouse  in  the 
district  for  Grape  growing.  At 
that  time  glass  was  subject  to  a 
heavy  duty,  and  the  house  in 
question  was  constructed  with 
heavy  sash  bars,  and  glazed  with 
odds  and  ends  from  a  local  work¬ 
shop.  What  a  contrast  between 
sixty  years  ago  and  to-day— the 
one  small  house  then,  and  the  acres 
of  glass  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  pleasant  south  coast  town  ! 

In  1853  Mr.  Head  as  a  young 
man  was  sent  to  Arundel  Castle, 
under  Mr.  McEwan  (afterwards 
superintendent  at  Chiswick),  and 
in  1856  he  followed  Mr.  Barron 
(who  subsequently  became  and  still 
is  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  superintend¬ 
ent),  at  Shrubland  Park,  Suffolk.  In  1857  Mr.  McEwan 
sent  him  to  Mr.  J.  McIntosh,  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  as 
foreman  of  the  glass  "department,  and  after  staying 
there  four  years  became  gardener  at  Castle  Dykes, 
Dumfries,  where  he  put  up  a  lot  of  new  glass.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  had  subsequently  to  return  to 
the  south  of  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  tock 
a  foreman’s  place  at  Abernant  in  South  Wales.  From 
thence  he  went  as  foreman  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
at  Arundel ;  and  subsequently  about  1867  was  on  the 
garden  staff  at  Chiswick.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  Syon  House,  Mr  Head  suc¬ 
ceeded  him_in  the  charge  of  the  flower  and  general 
decorating  department  at  Kew.  In  1872  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  medical  adviser  he  went  out  to 
Calcutta,  and  there  formed  a  new  garden  and  nursery 
for  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India.  He  stayed 
at  Calcutta  six  years  and  returned  home  in  1878  with 
health  restored  and  energy  renewed.  His  appointment 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
conclude  this  brief  notice  with  an  expression  of  hope 
that  his  health  may  long  continue  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  onerous  position. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Head, 

Garden  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace. 

almost  papillose  hairs  ;  the  base  of  the  lamina  is  yellow, 
the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  striated  with  brownish 
red,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  terminal  portion  is 
similar  in  colour  to  the  petals.  The  greenish  yellow 
does  not  form  merely  a  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
column,  as  sometimes  stated  in  hand-books,  but  is 
continuous  from  the  disc  on  to  the  lateral  lobes,  forming 
a  semi-circle  round  the  column.  A  correspondent  sent 
us  a  flower  for  name. 

- — >X<- - 

THE  TENBY  DAFFODIL. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  the  Daffodil  is 
becoming  extremely  popular  for  forcing  purposes,  for 
the  market  has  now  been  supplied  with  it  for  many 
weeks,  and  at  the  present  time  the  quantity  of  flowers 
to  be  seen  in  the  market  is  quite  a  conspicuous  feature. 
It  is  now  accompanied  by  N.  odorus,  or  more  frequently 
by  its  variety  N.  o.  rugulosus,  in  considerable  quantity. 
Judging  from  the  different  purposes  to  which  the  two 
kinds  are  put,  the  most  value  is  placed  upon  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  (Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  obvallaris),  for  it 
is  worked  up  in  various  wreaths  and  crowns  of  the 
more  valuable  description,  while  the  other  is  even 
now  so  common  as  to  be  hawked  about  the  streets 


country  from  Moulmein  in  1864.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  short  and  stumpy,  usually  not  exceeding  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.  in  length,  but  sometimes  4  ins.  or  5  ins.,  and 
are  densely  clothed  with  shaggy  grey  hairs,  as  are  the 
leaves.  The  latter  are  deciduous,  leaving  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  or  stems  naked  during  the  winter,  save  for  the 
long  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed.  The  flowers 
are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  from  the  sides  of  the 
stems.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  and 
when  the  latter  are  spread  out  they  measure  about  2  ins. 
from  tip  to  tip  ;  all  are  of  a  clear  Buttercup-yellow, 
and  shining  or  glistening  in  the  same  way.  The  lip 
never  seems  to  have  been  very  accurately  described,  as 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  had  only  dried  specimens 
from  which  to  make  his  description  in  1885.  It  is 
triangularly  ovate,  very  obscurely  three-lobed,  with  the 
lateral  lobes  standing  erect  at  the  sides  of  the 
column,  but  not  convolute  over  it ;  the  whole  disc  is 
greenish  yellow,  not  orange  as  some  have  described  it, 
and  it  is  also  velvety,  with  a  covering  of  short  fleshy 
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March.  7,  1891. 


The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Celosias,  &c. — Make  a  sowing  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  in  mixture  or  separ¬ 
ately,  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  certain  of  a  due 
proportion  of  each  kind  when  in  bloom.  Sow  also 
Cockcombs,  the  dwarf  Globe  Amaranth  (Gomphrena 
globosa  compacta),  Petunias,  and  other  subjects  for 
indoor  culture. 

Seeds  for  Bedding  Out. — Plants  that  require 
some  time  to  attain  a  useful  size  for  planting  out,  may 
be  sown  now,  including  Lobelias,  Golden  Feather  to  be 
afterwards  planted  out  in  a  frame,  and  varieties  of 
Tobacco  plants  for  sub-tropical  bedding,  not  forgetting 
the  imposing  Nicotiana  colossea,  whose  huge  leaves 
attain  a  yard  in  length,  and  half  as  wide. 

Propagation. — March  is  the  month  during  which 
a  large  amount  of  propagation  is  done,  both  for  indoor 
work  and  for  bedding  purposes.  See  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  things  as  Bouvardia,  Libonias,  Serico- 
graphis,  Thyrsacanthus,  Ruellias  and  such  things 
have  been  rooted,  otherwise  more  must  be  put  in. 
Continue  to  take  cuttings  of  Lobelias,  Ageratums, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  where  the  stock  is  scarce.  The  Dahlia 
tubers  may  now  be  put  into  heat  with  the  intention  of 
taking  cuttings  if  it  has  not  been  done  earlier.  It  is 
well  to  have  strong  plants  by  the  time  they  are  to  be 
planted  out. 

Azaleas,  Camellias. — Plants  in  pots  or  tubs,  and 
which  having  been  flowered  early  are  now  over,  should 
receive  any  necessary  pruning  that  they  may  require, 
and  then  placed  in  genial  heat  to  start  them  into 
fresh  growth,  in  order  that  they  may  ripen  earlier,  and 
therefore  be  ready  for  early  forcing  next  autumn  and 
winter.  A  vinery  at  work  will  prove  a  suitable  place 
for  them,  provided  they  cannot  have  special  accommo¬ 
dation  in  a  warm  pit.  Syringe  them  frequently  to 
induce  the  buds  to  break  afresh. 

Ferns. — The  bulk  of  these  should  now  be  gone  over, 
and  re-potted  or  top-dressed  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
young  fronds  are  now  on  the  move,  so  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  work  accomplished  before  they 
get  far  advanced,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  danger  of 
breaking  the  young  fronds.  Adiantums  and  others  of 
similar  habit  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
crowns.  Davallias  if  so  required  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  pieces  as  have  a  growing  point,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  each  piece  may  have  a  few  roots  attached 
if  possible.  Be  careful  not  to  over-pot  slow- growing 
kinds.  Give  good  drainage  to  permit  or  ensure  the 
escape  of  superfluous  moisture. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  if  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  a 
short  time  ago,  will  now  have  started  afresh.  As  soon  as 
this  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots, 
reduce  the  balls  considerably,  and  re-pot  in  a  light  but 
rich  compost.  Use  the  same  size  of  pot  unless  there 
is  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  Unless  desired  to 
flower  very  early,  the  plants  should  be  put  back  in  heat 
for  a  short  time  only,  to  induce  the  roots  to  take  hold 
of  the  fresh  soil,  after  which  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  cool  and  well-ventilated  house. 

Tuberous  Begonias — If  required  for  early  work, 
a  hatch  should  now  be  placed  in  heat  to  start  them. 
Re-potting  can  be  accomplished  after  the  crowns 
commence  to  show  themselves  pretty  strongly.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  the  pots  containing  the 
plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  bench  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  well-ventilated  house  to  prevent  the  stems 
from  getting  drawn  and  leggy. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  coming  into  bloom  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  crowded  in  any  way,  or  the 
foliage  will  soon  get  spoiled.  If  they  are  of  large  size, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  elevate  the  plants  on  pots  to 
permit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  foliage, 
and  in  this  way  the  latter  is  maintained  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition  to  the  advantage  of  the  flowers. 
Water  with  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  sun  increases  in  power, 
give  more  air  early  in  the  day  to  harden  the  tissues. 
The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  and  fogs  so  prevalent  for 
some  time  past,  that  little  or  no  progress  could  be 
made,  and  in  order  to  counter-balance  this,  the  houses 
must  be  closed  early,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise 
to  80°  or  85°  with  sun  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
damping  down  freely.  This  will  give  an  impetus  to 
growth,  while  at  the  same  time,  keeping  it  firm  and 
sturdy  by  the  free  ventilation  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 


Melons. — The  bad  weather  has  been  affecting 
Melons  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Peaches, 
because  their  softer  tissues  are  more  susceptible  to 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  in 
dull,  foggy  and  raw  weather  is  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  of  70°,  and  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry.  Ventilate  of  course  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy. 

Annuals. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  many  kinds 
in  the  open  air  ;  therefore  the  required  stock  should  be 
obtained  at  once.  Those  who  have  not  suitable  houses 
or  pits  for  raising  and  growing  on  half-hardy  annuals 
in  preparation  for  planting  out,  might  adopt  the 
following  plan.  Make  up  a  compost  of  light  rich  soil, 
containing  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil.  Place  this  on  a 
warm  sheltered  south  border,  and  cover  it  with  frames 
or  hand-lights.  Under  these  a  large  number  of  annuals 
might  be  raised,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Helichrysums, 
Zinnias,  Golden  Feather,  Antirrhinums,  Indian  Pinks, 
Marigolds,  Sweet  Sultan,  and  others.  Sow  them 
thinly,  and  they  will  require  no  transplanting  until 
placed  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower.  Give 
plenty  of  air  after  they  come  up,  in  order  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  sturdy. 

- - 

FRUIT  GROWING  IN  CANADA. 

A  paper  recently  issued  by  the  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  states  that  at  a 
convention  of  Canadian  fruit  growers,  held  at  Ottawa 
in  February,  1890,  Professor  Saunders,  the  director 
of  the  experimental  farms,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  upon  them.  There  are 
five  of  these  farms,  one  at  Ottawa,  which  is  the  central 
farm,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  preparatory  work  is 
done,  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole  Dominion, 
for  it  is  the  disturbing  centre  from  which  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs  are  sent  to  the  four  other  farms,  as  well  as 
to  other  points,  to  test.  One  of  the  others  is  in  Nova 
Scotia,  another  in  Manitoba,  a  third  in  the  North-west 
Territories,  and  the  fourth  in  British  Columbia.  In 
the  north-west  the  temperature  frequently  remains 
below  zero  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  in  the 
winter,  and  upon  some  occasions  it  has  been  from  25° 
to  35°  below  zero.  It  requires  very  hardy  fruit  trees 
to  bear  such  sustained  cold.  Small  fruit  bushes  do  not 
suffer  so  much  as  the  trees,  as  the  snow  protects  them. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  varieties  of  Russian  Apple  trees  of 
the  hardier  sorts  have  been  planted  at  Indian  Head,  in 
the  North-west  Territories,  and  after  the  experience  of 
two  summers  and  one  winter  they  have  been  found  to 
have  borne  the  trying  ordeal,  and  promise  fairly  well. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  North-west  Territories  will 
ever  do  much  in  the  way  of  exporting  Apples,  though 
British  Columbia,  a  comparatively  new  fruit-producing 
district,  will,  it  is  thought,  soon  yield  sufficient  fruit 
for  home  consumption,  and  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Professor  Saunders  says:— “I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
where  such  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
as  those  of  British  Columbia.” 

1  Nova  Scotia,  however,  is  the  best  Apple-growing 
province,  where  fruit  has  obtained  a  high  reputation 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a  famous  valley 
there,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  extending  for  a  hundred 
miles,  varying  in  width  from  two  to  six  miles,  in  which 
very  choice  Apples  are  produced,  grand  Apples,  as  they 
were  called  by  a  member  of  the  convention.  Nova 
Scotia  Apple-growers  have  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
shipping  their  fruit  from  Halifax,  the  Apples  being  put 
on  the  railway  trucks  in  the  morning  and  on  the  steamer 
in  the  afternoon,  in  seaports  open  all  the  winter.  The 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  are  highly  appreciated  in  London, 
particularly  a  sort  called  Gravenstein.  The  other  sorts 
consigned  to  London  are  Ribston  Pippins,  Kings, 
Blenheims,  Baldwins,  Golden  Russets  and  Nonpareils. 
For  these  prices  have  ranged  from  5s.  8 <7.  to  6s.  8 d.  per 
bushel  in  1880,  from  7s.  8 d.  to  10s.  per  bushel  in  1884, 
from  6s.  8 d.  to  12s.  4 cl.  in  1887,  for  Ribstons. 
Blenheims  made  from  5s.  8(7.  to  7s.  8  7.  in  1880,  from 
8s.  4(7.  to  9s.  8(7.  in  1884,  and  from  5s.  8(7.  to  8s.  in 
1886.  Golden  Russets,  a  later  Apple,  brought  higher 
prices,  some  making  13s.  id.  per  bushel  in  1888.  Non¬ 
pareils,  small  Apples  with  fine  flavour,  ripening  as  late 
as  May  and  June  in  some  seasons,  made  high  prices 
until  the  last  year  or  so,  when  they  have  had  to  compete 
with  fresh  Apples  from  Australia,  which  begin  to 
arrive  in  London  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Nova  Scotian  and  other  Canadian  Apples  were 
formerly  consigned  to  brokers,  and  sold  by  auction  in 
the  London  markets  ;  but  in  consequence  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  sales,  this  custom  was  altered,  and  Apples  are 
consigned  for  private  sale.  In  1889,  the  export  of 


Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  amounted  to  302,000  bushels. 
The  quantity  of  Apples  exported  to  Great  Britain  in 
1889  was  688,816  bushels,  valued  at  £200,949.  In 
1883  only  105,113  bushels  were  received  from  Canada, 
and  270,409  bushels  in  1884.  Besides,  in  1889,  Apples 
of  the  value  of  £71,063  were  exported  from  Canada, 
chiefly  from  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said  that  in  Nova  Scotia  alone  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  double  and  treble  the  number  of  orchards, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  will  be 
produced  will  be  double  and  treble  the  present  product. 
But  although  the  production  is  increasing,  and  the 
exports,  especially  to  Great  Britain,  have  greatly 
increased,  the  convention  appeared  to  be  hardly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  The  chairman,  in 
his  opening  address,  stated  that  though  there  had 
been  more  frequent  applications  from  England  for 
Canadian  Apples,  it  had  not  resulted  in  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  export  trade  which  it  was  confidently 
hoped  might  follow  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  and  the  loss 
that  frequently  accrues  to  the  Apple  producer  from  the 
fruit  spoiling  in  the  transit.  The  prices  given  above 
for  Apples  in  London,  no  doubt,  are  good  and 
remunerative,  so  far  as  each  single  bushel  is  concerned, 
but  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  many  bushels  that 
are  damaged,  and  for  which  there  is  no  return. 

The  transportation  companies,  both  railway  and 
steamship,  are  responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
loss  consequent  upon  injuries  received  in  transit.  The 
growers  themselves  also  are  to  blame  for  packing  fruit 
that  will  not  bear  the  journey  properly,  and  for 
packing  the  fruit  carelessly.  Packing  requires  much 
care  and  discretion.  As  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
convention  remarked,  “The  packer  must  be  a  scientific 
man  ;  he  should  understand  each  individual  variety  he 
is  packing,  because  a  variety  slightly  spongy  will 
require  a  little  more  to  tighten  the  barrel  properly 
than  a  variety  that  is  crisp.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  give  to  it,  and  will  require  a  little  more  to  fill  the 
barrel.  On  the  other  hand  a  great  many  packers  put 
too  much  into  a  barrel.” 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Canadian  Apple  growers 
should  turn  their  attention  to  the  exportation  of 
summer  and  1 1  fall  ”  Apples  to  Great  Britain,  because 
the  people  there  want  fruit  at  that  particular  season, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  that  time.  Fine 
varieties  of  summer  and  fall  fruit,  it  was  said,  are 
grown,  “which  would  take  the  eye  of  a  Britisher  at 
once.” 

- •>!<■  — 

GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  THE  BEST  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

Your  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  Alexander  Wright, 
is  again  to  the  fore  with  his  well-known  views  in 
respect  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  co¬ 
operation,  or  rather  amalgamation,  of  the  various 
bodies  known  as  gardeners’  associations.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  are  evidently  on  the  increase,  and  must,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
much  practical  knowledge  in  the  direction  where, 
according  to  The  Gardening  World,  it  is  highly 
desirable  it  should  be  distributed.  The  channels  of 
information  open  to  all  interested  in  the  gardening 
craft  are  now  multitudinous.  Of  horticultural  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  no  end  ;  and  amongst  the  gardening 
fraternity,  as  in  other  departments  of  thought,  there  is 
just  now  much  activity.  Progress,  intellectual  progress, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Institution  after  institution  is 
being  promulgated  to  further  this  awakening  ;  and  the 
stimulus  thus  given  to  mutual  improvement  would,  I 
think,  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  adoption  of  some 
such  course  as  your  correspondent  indicates. 

Mr.  Wright  has  always  something  weighty  to  say 
when  he  addresses  The  Gardening  World,  and  not 
the  least  important  on  this  occasion  is  his  suggestion 
that  a  selection  of  books  from  the  many  and  valuable 
works  on  horticulture  extant  would  largely  assist 
young  gardeners  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
art.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  a  study  of  some  of 
these  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  bring  about  the 
result  he  is  anxious  to  secure.  As  an  amateur  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  the  “gentle  craft,”  I  trust  I  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  presumptuous  when  I  say  that  according  to  my 
experience  there  are  gardeners  and  gardeners.  Loudon 
as  far  back  as  1822  wrote,  in  respect  to  the  education 
of  gardeners,  that  “  the  grand  drawback  to  every  kind 
of  improvement  is  the  vulgar  and  degrading  idea  that 
certain  things  are  beyond  our  reach  ;  whereas  every¬ 
thing  is  attainable  by  the  employment  of  means,  and 
nothing,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  a  common  labourer, 
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without  it.  Let  no  young  gardener,  therefore,  who  reads 
this  imagine  that  he  may  not  become  eminent  in  any  of 
the  pursuits  of  life  or  departments  of  knowledge,  much 
less  in  that  of  his  profession.  Let  him  never  lose  sight 
of  this  principle,  that  to  desire  and  apply  is  to  attain, 
and  that  the  attainment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
application.”  Does  not  this  “grand  drawback,”  Mr. 
Editor,  still  exist  ?  Will  it  not  necessarily  always 
exist  ?  All  men  are  human  ;  the  gardener  is  a  man, 
therefore  the  gardener  is  human.  Moral :  Do  not 
expect  too  much  from  him. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Wright’s  twelve  best  books  I 
have  nothing  to  urge,  except  that  I  would  place 
Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  first.  As  far  as 
my  reading  goes  I  have  found  this  the  most  generally 
useful ;  and  I  may  add,  for  the  information  of  young 
men,  that  I  acquired  mine  in  monthly  parts,  price,  1*., 
and  which  extended  over  four  years.  Mr.  Wright  has 
undoubtedly  given  us  the  cream  of  practical  gardening 
works,  and  I  have  no  doubt  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  But  at  the  risk  of 
“rushing  in  where  aDgels  fear  to  tread,”  I  would 
supplement  that  list  by  a  few  more.  Of  practical 
books  of  an  inexpensive  character  I  would  recommend 
Sutherland’s  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants, 
J.  Wright’s  Esscfy  on  Fruit  Culture,  Mrs.  Loudon’s 
Amateur  Gardener' s  Calendar,  D.  Thompson’s  Flower 
Garden,  Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening ,  and  Moore  & 
Masters’  Epitome  of  Gardening.  Of  philosophical  or 
allied  treatises  germane  to  the  subject,  to  be  perused 
alternately  with  the  prosy  matter,  I  would  append 
Darwin’s  Journal  of  Researches,  containing  a  fund  of 
information  relative  to  other  countries,  and  published 
by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  at  2s.;  Cassell’s  Gilbert  White’s 
Natural  History  of  Selborne,  price  6 d. ;  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood’s  Garden  Friends  and  Foes,  Cassell’s  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  Familiar  Garden  Flowers,  Burbidge’s  Gardens 
of  the  Sun,  and  Lindley’s  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

That  a  spirited  controversy  may  rage  round  the  best 
books,  and  the  respective  merits  of  each  be  brought 
out  is  the  wish  of  C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 

- ->3c<- - 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

The  display  of  gardening  sundries  and  necessities 
opened  in  the  two  great  naves  at  Sydenham  on  Tuesday, 
though  full  of  interest  to  all  actively  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  hardly  realised  our  expectations 
as  to  its  completeness  as  a  representative  show,  but 
what  may  have  been  missing  on  the  opening  day  may 
be  forthcoming  ere  these  lines  are  published,  and  we 
must  not  be  too  critically  disposed  towards  a  first  effort. 

Garden  seeds  are  represented  by  one  of  those  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  and  perfectly  appointed  little  museums 
from  Reading,  which  the  Messrs.  Sutton  know  so  well 
how  to  turn  out.  The  variety  of  seeds  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  models  of  the  various  types  of  vegetables  in 
this  stand  is  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cousins,  of  High  Street,  Wood  Green,  has  also  a  very 
neat  display  of  seeds,  vegetables  and  sundries. 

Of  horticultural  buildings  the  most  extensive  display 
is  made  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  747  to  751,  Old  Kent  Road, 
S.  E. ,  who  has  a  considerable  variety  of  houses  and  frames 
of  various  kinds, ranging  from  the  good-sized  span-roofed 
structure  to  the  small  greenhouse  for  amateurs,  one  of 
which,'  a  lean-to,  7  ft.  by  5  ft.,  with  glass  front  and 
ends,  and  “Amateur’s  Assistant  Heating  Apparatus,” 
all  complete  for  48s.,  must  be  noted  as  a  marvel  of 
cheapness.  The  ‘  ‘  Rapid  ”  Propagator  and  the  Hygienic 
Heater  will  also  claim  the  notice  of  amateurs  of  small 
means.  The  Messrs.  Wrinch  &  Sons,  of  Ipswich,  have 
also  a  large  display  of  their  well-known  type  of  houses, 
and  such  luxurious  garden  appointments  as  lawn  tents, 
seats,  &c.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  Hitchin,  show 
their  well-known  and  admirable  system  of  glazing. 
Mr.  W.  Clark,  Station  Road,  Reading,  shows  also 
his  capital  patent  system  of  glazing  without  putty ;  and 
Mr.  T.  Pratt,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  has  a  system  of  glazing 
without  putty  on  view,  which  appears  to  be  very 
easily  manipulated. 

Prom  greenhouses  to  the  means  of  heating  them  is 
an  easy  stage  of  transition,  and  of  heating  apparatuses 
the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  have  a  thoroughly 
good  and  representative  display.  On  this  stand  the 
Champion  Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler,  which  is  finding 
so  much  favour  with  nurserymen  and  the  large  trade 
growers,  claims  first  notice.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  powerful  and  quick  in  action,  and  in  case  cf 
fracture  any  pipe  can  be  quickly  replaced  without 
touching  the  brickwork.  Alongside  are  the  various 
types  of  “  saddles,”  and  independent  boilers  of  different 
shapes  and  heating  capacities,  as  well  as  radiators, 


ventilating  gear,  valves,  &e.,  all  of  special  interest  to 
the  practical  man.  Heating  coils  and  radiators  are 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  Rosser  &  Russell, of  Charing  Cross. 

Horticultural  sundries,  such  as  insecticides, 
manures,  &c.,  are  well  to  the  front.  Messrs.  Corry, 
Soper,  Fowler  and  Co.,  16,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C., 
have  an  extensive  display  of  their  own  manufactures, 
such  as  various  preparations  from  tobacco,  made  in  bond, 
and  including  the  Lethorion  Cones  and  their  new 
Nicotine  fumigating  sheets — a  specially-made  thick 
paper  resembling  soft  felt,  and  containing  three  per 
cent,  of  Nicotine  ;  a  good  article  that  can  either  be 
torn  up  and  used  like  tobacco-paper,  or  used  in  sheets. 
Watson’s  Lawn  Sand,  which  kills  the  weeds  and 
makes  the  grass  grow,  such  a  puzzling  combination  of 
virtues  to  the  uninitiated  ;  and  Standen’s  Manure,  the 
well-tried  and  trusty  gardeners’  friend  of  thirty  years 
standing,  also  call  for  a  word  of  recognition.  A  great 
variety  of  insecticides,  fumigating  materials,  manures, 
square  chip  punnets — capital  things  for  packing  fruit, 
&c. — dried  Grasses,  dried  Brazilian  Fern  fronds,  long 
Bamboo  canes — quite  a  modern  introduction  into  the 
trade  ;  garden  cutlery,  and  some  prettily  designed 
flower  baskets  made  of  Roffii  Grass,  and  quite  new, 
claim  attention  on  the  large  stand  of  Messrs.  Osman  & 
Co.,  132,  Commercial  Road,  E.  Mr.  J.  George,  of 
Putney,  besides  numerous  other  articles  of  general 
utility,  makes  a  feature  of  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Manures,  and  the  new  Nicotina  Fumigator, 
which  has  lately  been  so  strongly  recommended  in  our 
columns. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  Tunbridge 
Kent,  show  their  “  Acme  ”  weed  and  worm  killers 
a  mildew-destroying  composition  ;  “Kentish  ”  manures, 
and  other  useful  articles;  while  “London  purple” 
and  “  Paris  green  ’’  compositions  are  exhibited  by 
Hemingway’s  “London  Purple”  Co.,  60,  Mark 
Lane,  E.C. 

Of  insecticide  distributors  there  are  several  on  view 
of  more  or  less  ingenuity  and  merit,  but  the  principal 
are  The  “  Stott  ”  Fertiliser  and  Insecticide  Distributor 
Company’s  (Barton  House,  Deansgate,  Manchester) 
patent,  and  the  “  Strawsoniser,”  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  Hornsby  &  Son,  of  Grantham.  The  “Stott  ”  patent 
we  have  before  described,  and  need  only  for  the 
moment  say  that  it  maintains  its  high  reputation  as  a 
powerful  and  effective  sprayer.  A  new  form  of  it  on 
the  same  stand  is  a  two-celled  machine  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Paris  green,  prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  The  form  of  “  Strawsoniser  ”  exhibited  is  a 
hand-power  machine  for  use  in  gardens,  dressing  fruit 
trees,  Hops,  &c.,  and  in  Tea  and  Coffee  plantations 
where  a  horse  machine  cannot  be  employed. 

Garden  pottery  ware  is  splendidly  represented  by  the 
manufactures  of  Mr.  Conway  G.  Ware,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  which  for  variety  and  usefulness, 
excellency  of  finish  and  brightness  of  colour,  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Messrs.  W.  J.  lies  &  Co., 
Warner  Road,  Camberwell  Park,  S.E  ,  also  have  a 
capital  stand  of  plain  and  ornamental  pottery,  &c. 

Of  lawn  mowers,  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  & 
Jefferies,  of  Ipswich,  have  a  number,  large  and  small, 
of  their  special  make,  driven  by  chain  and  ordinary 
gearing.  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins,  Peterborough, 
show  their  “  Godiva  ”  and  “Beatrice”  mowers,  the 
former  being  the  excellent  machine  which  came  so  well 
out  of  the  Liverpool  trials  in  1886. 

Benjamin  Edgington  (Limited),  2,  Duke  Street,  S.E., 
show  lawn  tents  and  lawn  tennis  furniture  of  the  best 
make  ;  M.  Y.  Vermorel,  Villefranche  (Rhone),  France, 
his  knapsack  spraying  pump,  L’Eclair,  and  other 
apparatuses  of  a  like  character  ;  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour 
&  Sons,  127,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  Bee  furniture  ;  the 
Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Derby,  their  excellent 
tree  and  shrub  pruners,  and  exceedingly  useful  attach¬ 
ments  for  holding  umbrellas  and  sunshades  on  garden 
seats,  &c.  _ 

HERBACEOUS  GRAFTING. 

My  attention  has  been  called  a  number  of  times  to  the 
unsatisfactory  records  and  directions  concerning  the 
grafting  of  herbaceous  plants.  There  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  attention  given  to  the  subject,  and  the 
scant  discussions  of  it  are  mostly  copied  from  one 
author  to  another.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  some 
attempts  at  herbaceous  grafting,  but  it  was  not  until 
last  winter  that  experiments  were  seriously  undertaken. 
The  experiments  were  undertaken  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  best  methods  of  grafting  herbs, 
but  a  secondary  and  more  important  object  was  the 
study  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  stock  and  scion, 
particularly  in  relation  to  variegation  and  colouration. 


The  second  feature  of  the  work  is  still  under  way,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  we  hope  for  definite  results 
in  a  few  years.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  advantage, 
however,  herbaceous  grafting  has  its  uses,  particularly 
in  securing  different  kinds  of  foliage  and  flowers  upon 
the  same  plant.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  a 
half-dozen  kinds  or  colours  on  Pelargoniums,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  or  other  plants  from  one  stock  of  the 
respective  species. 

Six  hundred  grafts  were  made  in  our  trials  last 
winter.  It  was  found  that  the  wood  must  be  some¬ 
what  hardened  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  very 
soft  and  flabby  shoots  are  likely  to  be  injured  in  the 
operation  of  grafting,  and  union  does  not  take  readily. 
Vigorous  Coleus  stocks,  three  months  old,  gave  best 
results  if  cut  to  within  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  of  the  pot,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  the  leaves  removed  from  the  stump. 
Pelargoniums,  being  harder  in  wood,  made  good 
unions  at  almost  any  place  except  on  the  soft  growing 
points.  The  stock  must  not  have  ceased  growth, 
however.  Most  of  the  leaves  should  be  kept  down  on 
the  stock.  Scions  1  in.  or  2  ins.  long  were  usually 
taken  from  firm-growing  tips,  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  making  of  cuttings.  Sometimes  an 
eye  of  the  old  wood  was  used,  and  in  most  cases  union 
took  place,  and  a  new  shoot  arose  from  the  bud.  The 
leaves  were  usually  partly  removed  from  the  scion. 

Various  styles  of  grafting  were  employed,  of  which 
the  common  cleft  and  the  veneer  or  side  graft  were 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory.  In  most  instances  it 
was  only  necessary  to  bind  the  parts  together  snugly 
with  bass  or  raffia.  In  some  soft-wooded  plants,  like 
Coleus,  a  covering  of  common  grafting  wax  over  the 
bandage  was  an  advantage,  probably  because  it  prevented 
the  drying  out  of  the  parts.  In  some  cases,  however, 
wax  injured  the  tissues  where  it  overreached  the 
bandage.  Sphagnum  moss  was  used  in  many  cases, 
tied  in  a  small  mass  about  the  union,  but  unless  the 
parts  were  well  bandaged  the  scion  sent  roots  into 
the  moss  and  did  not  unite ;  and  in  no  case  did 
moss  appear  to  possess  decided  advantages.  Best 
results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  plants  at  once  in  a 
propagating  frame,  where  a  damp  and  confined  atmos¬ 
phere  could  be  maintained.  In  some  plants,  successful 
unions  were  made  in  the  open  greenhouse,  but  they 
were  placed  iu  shade  and  kept  sprinkled  for  a  day  after 
the  grafts  were  made.  The  operation  should  always  be 
performed  quickly,  to  prevent  flagging  of  the  scions. 
Or,  if  the  scions  cannot  be  used  at  once,  they  may  be 
thrust  into  sand  or  moss  in  the  same  manner  as 
cuttings,  and  kept  for  several  days.  In  one  series. 
Tomato  and  Potato  cuttings,  which  had  flagged  in  the 
cutting  bed,  revived  when  grafted.  And  cuttings 
which  had  been  transported  in  the  mail  for  three  days 
grew  readily,  but  they  were  in  good  condition  when 
received.  The  mealy-bugs  were  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  upon  these  grafted  plants,  for  they  delighted  to 
crawl  under  the  bandages  and  suck  the  juices  from 
the  wounded  surfaces. 

Although  it  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  note, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  few  of  the  plants 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  made.  Sections 
were  taken  of  many  of  the  grafts,  and  microscopic 
examinations  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  cell 
union.  Coleuses  of  many  kinds  were  used  with 
uniform  success,  and  the  scions  of  some  of  them  were 
vigorous  a  year  after  being  set.  Even  Iresine  (better 
known  as  Achyranthes  Verschaffeltii)  united  with 
Coleus  and  grew  for  a  time.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
bloomed  upon  the  common  rose  Geranium.  Tomatos 
upon  Potatos  and  Potatos  upon  Tomatos  grew  well,  and 
were  transplanted  to  the  open  ground,  where  some  of 
them  grew,  flowered  and  fruited  until  killed  by  frost. 
The  Tomato-on-Potato  plants  bore  good  Tomatos  above 
and  good  Potatos  beneath,  even  though  no  sprouts 
from  the  Potato  stock  were  allowed  to  grow.  Peppers 
united  with  Tomatos  and  Tomatos  united  with  Peppers. 
Egg  Plants,  Tomatos,  and  Peppers  grew  upon  the 
European  Husk  Tomato  or  Alkekengi  (Physalis  Alke- 
kengi).  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants  united  with  each 
other  reciprocally.  A  Coleus  scion  was  placed  upon  a 
Tomato  plant  and  was  simply  bound  with  raffia.  The 
scion  remained  green  and  healthy,  and  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  days  the  bandage  was  removed,  but  it  was 
found  that  no  union  had  taken  place.  Ageratums 
united  upon  each  other  with  difficulty.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  united  readily.  A  Bean  plant,  bearing  two 
partially  grown  Beans,  chanced  to  grow  in  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  pot.  The  stem  bearing  the  pods  was  inarched 
into  the  Chrysanthemum.  Union  took  place  readily, 
but  the  Beans  turned  yellow  and  died.  Pumpkin 
Vines  united  with  Squash  Vines,  Cucumbers  with 
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Cucumbers,  Musk-Melons  with.  Water-Melons,  and 
Musk-Melons,  Water-Melons  and  Cucumbers  with  the 
Wild  Cucumber  or  Balsam  Apple  (Echinocystis  lobata). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  work  was  the 
grafting  of  one  fruit  upon  another,  as  a  Tomato  fruit 
upon  a  Tomato  fruit,  or  a  Cucumber  upon  another 
Cucumber.  This  work  is  still  under  progress,  and  it 
promises  some  interesting  results  in  a  new  and  un¬ 
expected  direction,  reports  of  which  may  be  expected 
later. — Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University ,  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station. 

* - ->$<=- - — 

THE  FINCHES. 

All  the  members  of  the  Fringilla  or  Finch  family 
deserve  our  attention,  and  their  habits  our  closest 
investigation  ;  for,  being  so  strongly  represented  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  they  evidently  and 
in  no  small  way  influence  the  result  of  the  season’s 
grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  crops.  The  best  known, 
excepting  the  Sparrow,  and  the  most  beautiful,  though 
one  of  the  scarcest  of  British  Finches,  is  the  Gold  or 
Thistlefinch.  This  bird  is  no  doubt  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  in  number.  Localities  which  twenty 
years  ago  used  to  be  visited  by  flocks  of  Goldfinches 
are  no  better  off  than  other  places  ;  and  round  my  own 
village,  where  the  Thistle-covered  banks  of  our 
meadow  streams,  the  prickly  hedgerows,  and  scrubby 
upland  used  to  be  frequented  by  these  birds  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  I  have  seldom  seen  one. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  rather 
numerous  band  of  Finch-catchers,  to  whom  the  Gold¬ 
finch  greatly  owes  its  lessened  numbers,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  quite  sure  the  song  of  the  English 
Goldfinch  was  not  so  pure  and  sweet  as  it  used  to  be, 
the  reason  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  diminishing 
number  of  old  birds,  from  whom  the  young  ones  are 
able  to  learn  the  correct  note.  “Why,”  he  said,  “I 
have  not  caught  an  eight-year-old  Finch  for  half-a- 
dozen  years  or  more.”  The  Goldfinch  is  a  friend  to  the 
gardener,  feeding  mostly  on  the  seeds  of  various 
Thistles,  Dandelions  and  other  wild  plants.  It  is 
sadly  affected  by  the  cold  winters,  and  many  of  the 
older  birds  either  die  of  starvation  or  are  caught  in 
such  a  weak  state  that  they  only  survive  their  capture  a 
few  days.  A  dealer  told  me  that  this  winter  out  of  fifty 
birds  he  had  in  only  twenty-four  lived  to  be  sold.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  they  often  frequent  the  Groundsel- 
studded  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens,  eating  what 
green  leaves  and  bloom  buds  are  visible  above  the 
snow-covered  earth.  Such  a  diet,  as  may  be  imagined, 
makes  them  very  “  poor.” 

The  Chaffinch  is  a  very  different  bird  from  the 
former.  It  is  common,  and  considered  by  many  to  be 
most  destructive  ;  in  fact,  quite  the  “  mischievous 
devil  ”  that  the  old  country  folk  so  ofren  term  it.  In 
the  flower  garden,  we  hear  that  these  birds  will  destroy 
various  blooms,  particularly  those  of  the  Polyanthus 
and  Primrose.  Yet,  though  we  grew  these  flowers  all 
over  the  garden,  and  though  Chaffinches  were  very 
plentiful,  I  have  never  noticed  a  single  bloom  touched 
by  them.  They  certainly  caused  us  great  annoyance 
on  the  seed  beds,  in  both  the  flower  and  vegetable 
garden  ;  and  the  seeds  which  were  not  protected  by 
guards  or  netting  were  either  seized  directly  they 
were  sown,  or  uprooted  when  sprouting  above  ground. 
In  common  with  certain  other  birds,  they  injure 
young  corn  and  spoil  fruit— a  little. 

The  buds  of  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry  are  not 
despised  by  them  in  winter,  and  unlike  the  Goldfinch, 
they  do  not  seem  to  mind  cold  a  bit.  Freshly  sown 
lawns,  unless  very  well  covered  with  soil,  are  sources  of 
delight  to  Sparrows  and  Chaffinches,  and  unfortunate 
results  often  ascribed  to  ill-germinating  power  of  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds,  are,  in  many  cases,  caused  by  these 
birds.  Nevertheless,  Chaffinches  are  birds  I  would 
always  encourage  ;  for  besides  the  number  of  weedy 
seeds  which  they  naturally  prefer,  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  mostly  feed  on,  insects  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  in  their  varied  diet,  particularly  during 
the  breeding  season. 

The  nest  of  the  Chaffinch  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  bird  which 
inhabits  this  country.  It  is  always  most  carefully 
hidden,  though  its  position  is  very  variable.  I  once 
found  one  containing  nine  or  ten  eggs,  some  of  which, 
however,  were  probably  laid  by  the  cock  bird’s  second 
mate,  the  former  having  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  A 
similar  circumstance  with  Robins  has  been  noticed  by 
the  Rev.  Theo.  Wood,  in  his  interesting  book,  Our 
Bird  Allies.  In  itself  the  Chaffinch  is  the  embodiment 
of  sprightly  neatness.  Swaysland  says,  “The  song 
...  has  a  charming  air  of  rusticity  in  it  that  seems  to 


breathe  of  trees  and  flowering  fields,”  and  truly  it 
seems  associated  with  all  the  joyous  recollections  of  a 
lovely  spring  day’s  country  ramble.  It  is  very  notice¬ 
able,  however,  how  the  song  differs,  in  point  of  merit, 
with  individual  birds;  and  particularly  with  Chaffinches. 
I  remember  two  years  ago  the  male  of  a  pair  which 
frequented  and  finally  built  in  our  garden,  was 
possessed  of  very  fine  vocal  powers,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
remarked  by  several  persons  besides  myself.  The  nest 
was  built  very  near  the  ground  in  one  of  the  lowest 
branches  of  an  immense  Cedrus  deodara. 

It  is  curious  that  both  the  Linnet  and  the  Greenfinch 
are  very  local  birds  ;  in  some  places  positively  abound¬ 
ing,  in  others  rarely  seen.  Linnets  here,  in  Devonshire, 
are  very  common  indeed ;  and  so  are  Greenfinches. 
And  yet  near  London,  where  I  formerly  resided,  it  was 
quite  the  exception  to  see  either,  though  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  of  a  very  rus  in  urbe  type.  The 
former  cannot  be  said  to  do  any  estimable  harm,  but 
performs  good  services  by  consuming  the  seeds  of  many 
nasty  weeds,  as  Dandelion,  Groundsel,  Chickweed,  and 
Thistles  of  sorts.  Linnets,  in  the  autumn,  move 
generally  in  flocks,  often  composed  of  fifty  or  more, 
either  flying  high  up  in  the  air,  or  settling  down  to 
feed  on  the  wastes,  stubble,  and  marsh  lands.  They 
are  sociable  birds,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  four 
or  five  nests  in  one  large  clump  of  furze. 

The  Greenfinch,  or,  as  it  is  known  here,  the  Green 
Linnet  or  small  Grey-bird,  bears  quite  a  different 
character,  and  is  anathematized  most  severely  by 
the  surrounding  fruit  growers.  The  partiality  of  this 
bird  to  ripening  Pears  and  Apples  is  most  annoying, 
and  as  their  selection  of  the  fruit  is  generally  made 
with  the  taste  of  an  epicure,  the  best  is  generally  spoilt, 
both  for  sale  and  keeping.  As  a  rule,  the  diet  of  the 
Greenfinch  resembles  that  of  the  Sparrow,  except  that 
it  comprises  more  weedy  seeds  and  insects.  The  nest 
of  this  bird  is,  I  think,  often  under-valued  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  as,  although  not  so  beautiful 
by  a  long  way  as  that  of  the  Chaffinch,  it  is  still  a  very 
neat  and  strongly  built  structure,  generally  placed  in 
an  evergreen,  and  often  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground. 

Last  spring  I  found  a  nest  of  Greenfinches  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  a  Goldcrest’s,  at  the  top  of  a  tall  Cedar. 
The  parent  birds  are  very  cautious,  and  if  they  think 
their  movements  are  being  observed,  will  not  attempt 
to  visit  their  nest,  but  sit  near  each  other  on  some 
neighbouring  tree,  while  the  male  utters  his  long 
mournful  “tway,”  and  the  female  a  series  of  three 
notes,  resembling  the  open  chord  of  A  major  on  the 
piano— a,  c  sharp,  and  e.  The  young  birds  make  so 
loud  a  noise  in  the  nest,  that  they  may  be  discovered 
from  a  distance. 

With  regard  to  Bullfinches,  I  cannot  say  much  from 
actual  experience,  as  every  locality  I  have  visited  has 
been,  at  least,  but  poorly  favoured  with  these  most 
beautiful  birds.  The  well-known  authority  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  “feathered  world,”  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greene,  in  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  article 
cpntributed  to  this  year’s  Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac, 
which  probably  some  of  my  readers  have  enjoyed, 
defends  their  bud-eating  on  rather  similar  ground  to 
the  Rev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird,  quoted  in  Our  Bird  Allies, 
before  mentioned.  He  says,  “Let  us  look  into  the 
matter  a  little  :  in  the  first  place,  the  race  is  not  a 
numerous  one,  consequently  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  their  combined  efforts,  scattered  as  they  are 
over  an  extended  area,  cannot  be  very  great,  especially 
as,  instead  of  being  gregarious  in  their  habits,  like  the 
Sparrows  and  Greenfinches  for  instance,  each  pair  has 
its  own  well-recognised  district,  so  that  the  apparent 
injury  done  to  trees  must  be  admitted  to  be  incon¬ 
siderable.  Secondly,  do  they  do  any  harm  at  all  to  the 
trees  they  frequent  ?  I  doubt  it  extremely.  They 
knock  off  a  few  buds,  I  know — a  few  more,  perhaps, 
than  they  eat  ;  but  do  gardeners  never  prune  their 
fruit  trees  l  Of  course  they  do,  and  destroy  more  buds 
by  one  stroke  of  a  pruning  knife  than  a  pair  of  Bull¬ 
finches  would  demolish  in  a  week — and  birds,  let  it 
be  well  remembered,  are  nature’s  pruners. 

Granted,  if  Bullfinches  were  very  numerous  in  a  given 
locality  their  bud-eating  propensities  might  be  inj  urious ; 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  their  numbers  increasing  to 
such  an  extent,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  a  long-lived 
race,  neither  are  they  particularly  prolific,  and  they 
have  many  enemies.  He  goes  on  to  say  how  foolish 
it  is  to  destroy  Bullfinches,  as  very  considerable  profit 
might  be  made  by  sheltering  the  birds,  and,  when  they 
breed,  taking  the  young  cocks  to  rear,  and  teaching 
them  to  whistle.  When  thus  taught  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  a  high  price.  The 
great  objection  I  see  to  the  “  pruning-knife  theory  ”  is 


that  whereas  the  gardener  exercises  care  and  discretion 
in  thinning  the  growth  of  his  fruit  trees,  we  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  birds,  who  would  probably  select 
the  fattest  and  best  buds— those  which,  if  left  alone, 
would  produce  good  fruit. 

We  also  know  that  what  with  blight,  late  spring 
frosts,  &e.,  &c. ,  the  percentage  of  crops  of  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruit  that  are  as  heavy  as  we 
would  wish,  and  the  trees  could  well  stand,  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  so  that  we  could  well  do  with  the 
buds  that  the  birds  consume  in  addition  to  those  they 
leave.  Another  author  says  of  this  bird  :  “  When  the 
Cherry  buds  begin  to  come  forward  they  quit  the 
Gooseberry,  and  make  tremendous  havoc  with  these. 
I  have  an  early  wall  Cheny,  a  May  Duke  by  reputation, 
that  has  for  years  been  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Bullfinch  family,  and  its  celebrity  seems  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  each  successive  generation.  It  buds 
profusely,  but  is  usually  so  stripped  of  its  promise  by 
these  feathered  rogues  that  its  kind  might  almost  be 
doubted.  The  Orleans  and  Greengage  Plums  next 
form  a  treat,  and  draw  their  attention  from  what 
remains  of  the  Cherry.  Having  banqueted  here  awhile 
they  leave  our  gardens  entirely,  resorting  to  the  fields 
and  hedges,  where  the  Sloe  bush  in  April  furnishes 
them  with  food.” 

Personally  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  has  had 
any  complaint  to  make  against  the  Bullfinch,  and  7 
cannot  imagine  these  birds  being  sufficiently  numerous 
to  do  all  the  injury  that  one  hears  about.  Sometimes 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  few  in  our  orchard, 
but  only  occasionally.  They  are  almost  the  gayest  of 
any  British  birds,  and  being  such  favourite  cage-birds, 
let  them  rather  be  caught  and  sold  than  destroyed.—  M. 

- - 

OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

SEED  LIST. 

A  copy  of  the  seed  list  annually  published  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  has  been  sent 
us  ;  and  as  it  runs  to  twenty  pages,  we  think  the  number 
of  species  it  offers  for  exchange  is  very  creditable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  size  of  the  garden.  Amongst  others 
are  mentioned  Nymphsea  alba  'rosea.  We  wonder 
whether  this  beautiful  variety  would  come  true  from  seed. 
Then  again,  horticulturists  must  not  mistake  Erysimum 
Marshallianum  for  the  supposed  hybrid  generally 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Cheiranthus 
Marshalli,  but  which  is  indeed  an  Erysimum,  as  both 
its  supposed  parents  were  species  of  that  genus. 
Moreover,  the  plant  in  question  produces  no  seeds.  In 
the  compiling  of  the  list,  great  care  has  evidently  been 
taken  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  matters  botanical. 
For  instance,  the  Skimmia  japonica  of  gardens  is 
correctly  given  as  S.  Fortunei ;  and  Acacia  lophantha 
as  Albizzia  lophantha.  But  why  adopt  the  Rhodiola 
sibirica  of  Sweet  as  a  synonym  of  Sedum  Rhodiola, 
when  Linnaeus  himself  called  it  Rhodiola  rosea? 
Thapsia  edulis,  and  not  Monizia  edulis,  is  now  the 
accepted  name  of  the  Tree  Carrot  of  Madeira,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  be  critical.  The  catalogue  is 
arranged  on  the  natural  system  and  the  species  under 
their  respective  natural  orders,  so  that  those  using  the 
list  may  see  at  a  glance  what  representatives  there  are 
in  each.  The  director  of  the  garden  is  Dr.  &.  H. 
Vines,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Baker  is  the  curator. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- - 

Hepaticas. 

The  Hepaticas  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring- flowering  plants.  At  the  present  time  strong 
established  clumps  in  herbaceous  borders  will  be 
flowering  profusely,  and  their  different  hues  harmonise 
nicely  with  those  of  the  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops. 
The  culture  of  the  Hepatica  is  extremely  simple. 
Being  perfectly  hardy  they  require  no  protection 
during  the  winter  months,  and  can  endure  the  severest 
frosts  and  most  penetrating  cold  without  injury.  The 
roots  of  the  Hepatica  have  a  natural  tendency  to  strike 
deeply  downwards,  consequently  they  require  a  deep 
retentive  soil  to  grow  in.  When  planted  in  a  shallow 
soil  in  a  dry  situation  they  seldom  or  never  produce 
satisfactory  results.  There  are  two  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  Hepatica,  (1)  by  division  of  the  root,  and 
(2)  by  seed,  the  former  beiQg  the  mode  generally 
resorted  to ;  and  immediately  after  the  plants  are  done 
flowering  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  the  operation. 

It  is  important  to  encourage  the  plants  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  foliage,  as  a  magnificent  head  of  bloom 
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invariably  follows.  Hepatieas  are  also  admirably 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  one  not  infrequently 
observes  a  few  receiving  attention  on  window  sills,  or 
assisting  to  maintain  a  floral  display  in  tbe  con¬ 
servatory  at  this  season,  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
— J.  Peebles,  Holly-dene,  Bromley. 

Propagating  Dielytra  spectabilis. 

I  CAN  assure  “D.”(p.  407)  that  root  cuttings  of  Dielytra 
spectabilis  treated  similar  to  Sea  Kale,  is  an  easy 
method  of  increasing  the  stock.  When  lifting  home¬ 
grown  plants  or  those  bought  in  for  forcing  purposes, 
“D.”  need  have  no  hesitation  in  pruning  off  stray 
roots  to  make  the  plants  fit  convenient  sized  pots,  and 
if  he  will  then  dibble  the  prunings  into  deep  pans, 
boxes,  or  whatever  is  most  convenient,  and  place  them 
in  continual  warmth  till  established,  they  will  grow 
into  capital  plants  for  transplanting  outside  into  well- 
prepared  soil.  While  writing  this  I  have  in  my  mind’s 
eye  the  huge  specimens  that  used  to  grow  in  the  old- 
fashioned  flower  gardens  of  thirty  years  ago.  They 
were  a  sight  worth  seeing  for  the  time  and  season,  but 
such  specimens  I  do  not  now  see. — S.  TV.,  Yorks. 

The  Silver  Wattle. 

The  beauty  of  Acacia  dealbata  can  only  bo  seen  to 
advantage  when  a  tree  is  planted  out  and  allowed  to 
assume  somewhat  of  its  natural  habit.  In  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  where  it  is  indigenous,  it  forms  a  tree 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  we  have  seen  it  in 
Guernsey  of  that  height,  and  as  much  in  the  spread  of 
the  branches.  Here,  however,  it  must  have  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse,  and  be  planted  out  with 
sufficient  room  to  develop,  before  we  can  realise  the 
amount  of  bloom  it  is  capable  of  producing.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are  borne  in  panicles 
terminating  the  shoots,  as  well  as  on  shorter  branches 
arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
bipinnate,  with  numerous  pinnre  and  very  numerous 
leaflets,  the  whole  of  which  have  a  silvery  or  glaucous 
appearance,  in  part  owing  to  the  pubescence  covering 
them.  At  present  the  English  markets  are  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  the  flowering  sprays,  which 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  wonderful  length  of  time. 
Even  the  leaves,  although  dry  and  dead,  do  not  present 
the  appearance  of  being  withered.' 

Creeping  Winter-green. 

Sucn  is  one  of  the  popular  names  applied  to  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  the  stems  of  which,  however,  are  erect, 
though  dwarf,  and  hardly  merit  the  appellations  of 
creeping  or  procumbent.  Another  name  to  this 
attractive  little  evergreen  is  Canada  Tea,  from  the  use 
made  of  its  leaves  in  that  country.  As  an  ornamental 
subject  in  this  country  it  recommends  itself  for  edging 
beds  of  low  shrubs,  or  for  cool  and  peat  positions  on 
rockwork.  It  is  by  no  means  fastidious,  however,  and 
provided  the  roots  are  placed  in  a  cool  medium  it  will 
flourish  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  North  American  plant.  A  profusion 
of  berries  are  produced  amongst  the  upper  leaves  during 
summer,  and  these  become  red  as  they  ripen  in  autumn, 
and  hang  on  the  plants  all  winter.  The  berries  are 
edible,  but  curiously  enough  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  molested  by  the  birds,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  weather  during  December  and  January 
last.  This  may  have  resulted  from  the  plants  being 
low  and  hidden  by  snow,  or  partly  by  the  fallen  leaves 
of  trees.  The  plant  may  be  readily  increased  by 
division. 

Skimmia  Fortunei. 

The  most  popular  and  most  widely  cultivated  of  all  the 
Skimmias  is  that  under  notice ;  but  it  is  almost 
"universally  known  as  S.  japonica,  whereas  that  really 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  plant  known  as  S.  oblata. 
The  free-fruiting  nature  of  S.  Eortunei  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  its  popularity,  and  what  is  even  of  more 
importance,  the  birds  do  not  seem  to  molest  the  berries 
judging  from  a  large  bed  of  plants  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  at  Kew.  The  small  evergreen  leaves  do  not  hide 
the  fruit  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aucuba,  and 
considering  that  the  plants  grow  very  slowly,  they 
might  be  employed  for  filling  small  beds  in  prominent 
places  during  winter.  They  might  also  be  lifted, 
placed  in  pots,  and  used  for  decorative  purposes  in 
various  ways.  A  compost  of  peat  and  loam  will  keep 
the  roots  cool,  and  otherwise  meet  all  the  requirements. 
Both  S.  Fortunei  and  S.  japonica  prove  perfectly 
hardy  even  in  northern  localities  in  this  country,  and 
are  planted  by  themselves  or  around  the  margins  of 
Rhododendrons  or  other  subjects  of  the  so-called 
American  garden. 


Choice  Grapes. 

Much  valuable  information  upon  this  subject  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  R.  H.  S.’s  Journal,  now  in  course  of 
issue.  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore’s  paper  on  the  enemies  of 
the  Vine  gives  special  value  to  Bart  IV.,  as  those  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it  read  will  be  eager  to 
share  in  what  was  felt  to  be  au  intellectual  treat.  The 
planting  of  Vines  soon  after  growth  commences  is 
found  to  be  greatly  preferable  to  turning  them  out  of 
their  pots  in  the  winter  months.  The  roots  take 
kindly  in  the  spring  to  the  fresh  warm  soil,  which 
should  be  free  from  gross  manure,  and  should  be  made 
porous  by  a  free  admixture  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
broken  small  and  charred  refuse.  The  Diamant  Traube 
Grape,  for  which  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
unanimously  voted  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
R.  H.  S.,  is  issued  for  the  first  time  this  spring. — 
TV.  JR.,  Streatham  Hill,  S.  TV. 

Aquilegia  Stuartii. 

This  is  a  hybrid  of  considerable  merit,  raised  by  Dr. 
Stuart.  The  flowers  are  large  and  widely  expanded, 
and  of  an  exquisite  shad*  of  coerulean  blue,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  cup  showing  yellow  anthers.  Of  late 
years  a  good  many'hybrids  have  been  obtained  from  A. 
ccerulea  of  this  character,  the  flowers  varying  in  the 
hue  of  blue,  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  the  perianth,  and 
all  with  the  white  cup.  They  are  not  only  very  showy 
when  in  flower,  but  they  are  generally  of  robust  growth, 
and  perfectly  hardy.  That  they  are  very  beautiful  there 
can  be  no  doubt — pity  ’tis  so  much  beauty  is  not  of  a 
more  lasting  character. — B.  D. 

Rose-coloured  Aubrietias. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  William  Ingram,  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  Grantham,  was  very  successful  in  raising  a 
number  of  pink  varieties  of  the  Aubrietia,  for  use  in 
his  unrivalled  spring  garden  at  Belvoir,  and  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Ingram  sent  one  or  two  of  his 
best  varieties  to  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden, 
and  thus  became  the  originator  of  A.  Leichtlini,  a 
beautiful  variety  with  bright  carmine  flowers,  of  free 
compact  habit,  and  very  striking  because  of  its  re¬ 
markable  distinctness  of  character.  A.  rosea  is  another 
bright,  rosy-coloured  form  from  the  same  source, 
lacking  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  preceding,  but  like 
it,  vigorous  in  growth  and  very  free.  These  Aubrietias, 
in  combination  with  such  deep-coloured  varieties  as 
A.  violacea,  A.  grseca,  and  others,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  rockwork,  so  that  they  can  hang  down  over 
it  and  form  shields  of  dense  green,  covered  with  flowers 
in  early  spring.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  grows  the 
perennial  Candytufts  in  this  way  on  his  rock  walls  at 
Stakehill,  and  as  they  take  an  oval  shape  he  terms 
them  his  floral  tortoises,  which  they  greatly  resemble. 
Aubrietias  growing  close  to  the  ground  have  suffered 
severely  during  the  winter,  but  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  vitality  about  them,  and  already  the  naked  and 
apparently  dead  stems  are  breaking  forth  into  new 
life.  To  have  Aubrietias  in  all  their  beauty  they  need 
to  be  raised  above  the  ground  level.—  B.  I). 

The  Neapolitan  Allium. 

It  would  sound  rather  harshly  on  the  ears  of  lovers  of 
cut  flowers  to  speak  of  Allium  neapolitanum  either  as 
the  Neapolitan  Onion  or  Neapolitan  Garlic.  The  plant 
does,  however,  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  possesses 
to  some  extent  the  same  objectionable  odour  when 
bruised.  The  species  is,  however,  no  doubt  the  best 
of  the  white-flowered  kinds,  and  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom  for  cut-flower  purposes  ;  it  is  also 
extensively  used  for  forcing  purposes,  and  may  now 
be  seen  in  quantity  in  the  florists’  windows.'  Although 
introduced  in  1823  from  South  Europe,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  popular  till  within  recent  years. 
A.  subhirsutum  comes  very  near  it,  but  has  smaller 
flowers.  Those  of  the  former  are  star-like,  pure  white, 
and  produced  very  freely  in  open  umbels,  and  are 
therefore  very  suitable  for  mixing  amongst  cut  flowers 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Manuring  Vines  with  Copper. 
Investigations  have  lately  been  made  on  the  absorption 
of  soluble  metallic  salts  by  the  rootlets  of  various  plants, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  metal  in  the  plant.  The 
Yine  has  thus  been  manured  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
mixed  with  lime,  by  MM.  Millardet  &  Gayou.  They 
find  that  most  of  the  copper  is  deposited  in  the  leaf — 
that  merely  a  doubtful  trace  can  be  found  in  the  juice 
of  the  Grape.  Other  experiments  with  other  salts  and 
other  plants  indicate  that  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves 
is  the  most  addicted  to  picking  up  the  foreign  matter. 


Tea  leaves,  for  instance,  contain  much  iron,  doubtless 
due  to  the  ochreous  soil  on  which  they  best  grow.  The 
analytical  myth  concerning  the  adulteration  of  Tea  with 
iron  filings  is  thus  explained.  When  roasted  the  iron 
salt  in  the  leaves  is  reduced  to  magnetic  oxide,  and  the 
leaves  are  therefore  attracted  by  a  magnet. — Science 
Gossip. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Cattleyas  of  thp  gigas  section  are  now  very  impatient 
to  be  on  the  move,  and  should  therefore  be  indulged 
with  the  lightest  place  at  command,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results.  My  impression  is  that  they  want  a 
very  sunny  position  to  ripen  them  thoroughly  in  the 
autumn,  and  scarcely  any  water  during  the  winter. 
They  will  then  be  pretty  sure  to  sheath  in  the  spring 
without  any  further  trouble,  though  I  readily  admit 
there  are  some  plants  which  seem  determined  not  to 
flower  under  any  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  two  plants  which  never  fail  to  flower,  though 
only  of  medium  size,  and  growing  in  much  darker  and 
under  less  favourable  conditions.  Water  should  not  be 
given  copiously  until  the  growths  are  well  advanced, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  bulbs  and  roots  from  shrivelling 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and 
its  white  form  are  likewise  commencing  to  grow,  and 
any  of  the  plants  which  want  a  larger  pot  should  now 
be  re-potted,  for  this  species  is  a  very  useful  one, 
flowering  as  it  does  after  the  bulk  of  the  others  are  over, 
and  being  moreover  a  good  plant,  and  not  particular 
about  having  the  lightest  positions. 

Hopes  were  entertained  in  the  autumn  that  the  un¬ 
usually  bright  weather  we  enjoyed  during  September 
and  October  would  prove  an  important  advantage  to 
spring-flowering  Cattleyas  which  had  then  just  finished 
their  season’s  growth,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plants  were  really  much  benefited,  for 
according  to  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  the  flowers 
of  Cattleya  Trianse  are  coming  finer  in  size  and  colour 
than  they  were  last  spring,  and  probably  the  plants 
of  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Mossiie,  &c.,  will  also  be  benefited 
in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  large  mass  of  Cceffigyne 
cristata  alba  in  full  bloom  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
for  absolute  purity  it  has  no  rival,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  plants  grow  points  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  largely  used  in  years  to  come  where  choice  white 
flowers  are  indispensable.  When  the  flowers  are  over, 
the  old  spikes  should  only  just  be  cut  down  to  below 
the  bottom  flower  seat,  for  by  leaving  the  old  flower 
spikes  a  good  length  we  have  got  growths  from  them 
frequently,  as  well  as  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 

Now  that  we  are  fairly  into  March,  and  the  weather 
at  present  is  much  more  pleasant,  the  houses  can  be 
more  freely  ventilated,  though  this  should  always  be 
done  with  care.  Where  the  houses  are  span-roofed,  with 
top  and  bottom  ventilators  on  each  side,  matters  are 
much  simplified,  for  it  is  then  possible  to  admit  air 
even  in  windy  weather  from  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  When  the  external  air  is 
not  below  40°,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  a  chinl^of  top  as 
well  as  bottom  air  on  the  Odontoglossum  house  all 
night  ;  but  the  many  sudden  changes  from  Itiild  to  very 
severe  weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
year  tends  to  make  us  cautious  not  to  run  risks  at  this 
season  by  leaving  the  lights  too  far  open  at  night. 
Odontoglossums  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  at 
the  roots  now  that  they  have  flower  spikes  to  support 
and  young  bulbs  to  finish  up,  and  if  they  are  watered 
overhead  with  a  fine  rose  water  can  or  syringe  every 
morning  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to  55°  they 
will  be  much  benefited,  and  the  foliage  will  have  time 
to  dry  again  before  night.  All  the  houses  will  need 
damping  down  morning  and  evening  now,  and  the 
temperature  of  each  house  should  be  as  follows  : — East 
Indian,  65°  at  night  to  75°  at  noon  ;  Cattleya,  60°  at 
night  to  70°  at  day  ;  cool  or  Odontoglossum,  50°  at 
night  to  60°  at  day  .—  TV.  P. 

L^elia  harpophylla  aurea. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this 
Orchid  as  one  not  given  to  variation,  but  presenting 
sepals  and  petals  of  an  uniform  shade  of  cinnabar-red 
or  orange-vermilion  as  it  has  been  variously  described. 
The  lip  also  was  of  the  same  colour,  saving  the  crisped 
sides  of  the  terminal  lobe,  which  was  white.  A  distinct 
variety  is,  however,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  P.  McArthur,  at  the  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida 
Yale.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  golden 
apricot  colour,  clear  and  uniform  throughout.  The  lir> 
is  of  the  same  hue,  with  the  exception  of  the  terminal 
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lobe,  which  is  of  a  purer  white  at  the  edges  than  in 
the  type,  while  there  is  a  median  band  of  pale  yellow 
or  apricot.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  channelled,  deep  green,  and  from  6  ins.  to 
10  ins.  in  length.  One  plant  was  in  full  bloom, 
another  in  bud  about  to  expand,  and  a  third  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  variety,  but  is  not  yet 
showing  flowers. — J.  Fraser. 

A  Collection  of  Anceotochili. 
Hitherto  this  beautiful  class  of  Orchids  has  baffled 
the  efforts  of  skilful  growers  to  manage  properly,  but 
surely  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  simple 
and  certain  means  of  growing  them  satisfactorily  will 
be  discovered.  At  present  the  plan  adopted  is  to  grow 
them  under  bell-glasses,  if  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  ; 
otherwise  a  close  frame  with  a  moveable  sash  is  used, 
by  which  they  may  be  ventilated,  watered,  &c.  We 
noted  a  frame  containing  a  number  of  species  in  the 
London  Nursery,  Maida  Yale  The  shape  and  markings 
of  the  leaves  were  varied  and  beautiful.  A  most 
charming  species  was  that  having  velvety  dark  green 
leaves,  beautifully  marked  tranversely  with  bright 
yellow,  wavy  lines,  as  if  ornamented  with  threads  of 
gold.  Others  were  green  with  silvery  lines  ;  while  a 
number  of  them  had  dark,  velvety,  and  metallic-looking 
leaves,  relieved  with  three  to  five  reddish  veins. 
Catasetum  saccatum. 

This  species  was  first  introduced  from  British  Guiana 
and  was  described  by  Lindley.  Since  then  (in  1854) 
it  had  been  discovered  in  Peru  and  described  under  the 
name  of  C.  incurvum,  probably  by  an  oversight. 
Reichenbach  afterwards  made  it  synonymous  with  C. 
saccatum.  The  species  is  rather  striking  in  appearance 
judging  from  a  coloured  representation  of  it  in  Lindenia, 
plate  269.  It  has  just  tnen  imported  again  from  Peru, 
at  a  considerable  altitude,  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels.  The  sepals  are  over  2\  ins.  long, 
marbled  and  suffused  with  purplish  brown  on  a  greenish 
ground.  The  petals  are  very  similar  but  much  more 
definitely  blotched.  The  lip  is  saccate  at  the  base, 
strongly  fringed  or  lacerated  all  along  the  sides,  and 
altogether  a  remarkable  structure.  The  sides  are  green, 
while  the  disc  and  the  terminal  lobe  are  reddish  brown, 
and  around  the  mouth  of  the  sac  or  spur  is  a  broad, 
almost  reniform  ivory-white  band.  Only  the  male  form 
has  yet  been  introduced. 

Odontoglossum  tentaculatum. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  flowers  place  it  near  0.  Lindleyanum,  but  the 
long  and  short,  bristle-like  processes  of  the  column 
led  Professor  Reichenbach  to  consider  it  as  of  hybrid 
origin,  and  that  0.  Lindleyanum  and  0.  crispum  were 
probably  the  parents.  The  sepals  are  chestnut-brown, 
edged  with  yellow,  and  there  are  a  few  central  yellow 
markings.  The  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  yellow, 
with  brown  spots.  The  lower  part  of  the  lip  is  white, 
the  upper  portion  bright  yellow,  and  there  is  a  squarish 
brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  white  crest.  The  plant 
originally  described  and  which  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Tottenham,  flowered 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida 
Yale.-  The  piece  is  yet  comparatively  a  small  one,  but 
bore  six  flc  jers  on  a  scape. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

I  r  is  doubtless  the  contracted  nature  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  that  prevents  it  from  attaining  greater  popu¬ 
larity  than  it  enjoys.  The  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  is  so  hardy  that  it  consorts  well  with  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Masdevallias  in  the  cool  house.  Sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  are  all  much  of  the  same  shape,  and 
owing  to  their  being  erect  on  a  drooping  scape,  they 
present  the  outer  surface  only  to  the  eye,  and  appear 
wholly  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour.  The  petals  and 
lip  are,  however,  striped  with  black  internally.  It 
comes  into  bloom  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  We  noted  flowering 
specimens  in  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  & 
Co.’s  nursery,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Saccolabium  bellinum. 

The  native  country  of  this  species  is  Burmah,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1884.  Flowering  as  it 
does  in  February  and  March,  it  may  be  considered 
amongst  the  earliest  to  come  into  bloom.  At  present 
S.  illustre  may  be  considered  its  only  competitor,  and 
both  are  widely  distinct  in  their  way.  The  flowers  of 
S.  bellinum  are  borne  in  a  compact  corymb  at  the  end 
of  a  short  scape,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  most 
other  species,  which  have  a  long,  drooping,  fox-brush- 
like  raceme,  or  a  short  upright  one,  as  in  S.  curvifolium 
and  S.  ampullaceum.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
species  under  notice  is  the  curious  beard  of  white  hairs 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  lip,  while  the  lower  forms 


a  deep  sac  or  pouch.  A  number  of  plants  are  now 
flowering  in  the  .collection  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  and  all  differ  in  the  markings,  especially  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  In  one  case  they  are  almost 
black,  and  in  another  individual  they  are  closely 
blotched  with  blackish  purple  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  lip  also  is  more  or  less  blotched.  The  species  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Orchid  house,  and  doubly 
valuable,  because  it  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA  LEMONIANA. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  variety  is 
that  the  lamellae  or  fringes  of  the  lip  are  of  a  pale 
lemon,  instead  of  being  deep  yellow,  as  in  the  type, 
and  there  is  also  an  absence  of  the  orange  blotches  or 
eye-like  spots  at  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  The  varietal 
name,  lemoniana,  is  often  spelt  with  a  capital  letter,  as 
if  it  were  a  commemorative  name  given  in  honour 
of  somebody,  whereas  it  merely  refers  to  the  colour 
of  the  fringes.  The  name  C.  cristata  citrina  is  also 
used  by  some  for  this  same  variety,  and  if  generally 
used  would  be  more  suggestive  of  the  real  meaning. 
The  variety  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in 
the  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  flatter  than  in  the  type,  and  apparently  of 
greater  substance. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  grandis. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  blush  coloured  and  of 
great  breadth,  as  the  flowers  are  on  the  whole  of  great 
size  and  substance.  The  petals  are  of  a  deep  purple, 
varying  slightly  towards  the  apex.  The  lip  also  is  of 
good  substance  and  of  a  deep  purple.  We  noted  it  in 
the  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale. 

Dendrobium  Dominianum. 

Ore  of  the  early  hybrids  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Dominy, 
at  Exeter,  was  D.  Dominianum.  Its  seed  parent  was 
D.  nobile,  and  the  pollen  parent  D.  Linawianum,  also 
known  as  D.  moniliforme.  The  habit  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  D.  nobile,  but  the  nodose  stems  are 
considerably  flattened,  or  broader  the  one  way  than  the 
other,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  male  parent.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  more  decidedly  that  of  D.  nobile. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple,  together  with 
the  tip  of  the  labellum.  The  disc  of  the  latter  organ  is 
maroon-purple,  while  surrounding  this  is  a  broad  band 
of  white.  The  flowers  as  a  whole  are  about  the  size  of 
medium  specimens  of  D.  nobile.  It  was  in  cultivation 
long  before  it  was  described  in  1878,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  it  still  in  cultivation.  We  noted  it  recently  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton, 
and  several  plants  were  then  in  full  bloom. 

Cypripedium  villosum. 

The  variability  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
considerable.  One  of  the  extreme  forms  is  C.  v.  Boxalli 
usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  on  account  of  the 
narrower  base  of  its  segments,  but  more  readily 
recognised  by  horticulturists  generally  by  means  of  the 
rich  dark  or  black  spotting  on  the  upper  sepal.  An  im¬ 
portation  of  C.  villosum  has  recently  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  and  individual  specimens 
show  considerable  variation  of  colour.  One  form,  with 
a  narrow  upper  sepal,  has  a  narrow  white  margin,  and 
is  further  characteiised  by  a  broad  black  band  running 
down  the  centre.  A  second  form  is  even  finer,  as  all 
parts  of  the  flower  are  broader,  and  a  broad  black  band 
runs  through  the  upper  sepal.  The  upper  longitudinal 
half  of  the  petal  is  also  very  dark,  as  we  see  in  C.  v. 
Boxalli  atratum.  Other  varieties  approach  C.  v. 
aureum,  particularly  one  named  C.  v.  canariense, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  yellow  tint  pervading  it. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  the  above  were  of  great  size  and 
substance,  and  notable  for  the  shining  and  glossy 
appearance  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the  flower. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  Odontoglot,  as  we  noted  it 
the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  are  closely 
blotched  all  over  with  a  tawny  brown.  The  petals,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  a  pale  or  primrose-yellow,  blotched 
with  brown  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  pale 
yellow  crest.  The  plant  was  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  bore  five  flowers  on  two  scapes.  The 
late  Professor  Reichenbach  supposed  it  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  0.  Rossii  and  0.  maculatum,  but  evidently 
considered  it  closely  allied  to  0.  maculatum,  for  he 
maintained  the  best  way  to  name  it  was  to  call  it  0. 
maculatum  Rossii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  0. 
Rossii  Humeanum  he  considered  a  hybrid  between  0. 
cordatum  and  O.  Rossii.  These  opinions  are  not  now 
held,  and  both  are  simply  and  rightly  considered  a 
varieties  of  0.  Rossii,  a  highly  variable  species  in  at 
state  of  nature,  and  of  which  numberless  forms  are  now 
in  cultivation,  either  named  or  nameless. 


SOCIETIES. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
second  monthly  meeting  of  this  newly  constituted 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  E.  C.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members, 
and  Mr.  T.  NY.  Sanders  presided.  The  principal 
business  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Rose  Culture  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  a  well-known  amateur  grower  and 
successful  exhibitor,  and  a  model  paper  it  proved  to  be 

commendably  brief,  and  brimful  of  sound  practical 
information,  conveyed  in  terse  yet  well-expressed 
term3.  Mr.  Bateman  discussed  his  subject  under  six 
heads,  viz. : — soils,  situation,  planting,  manuring, 
pruning,  and  selecting  varieties  to  grow,  concluding 
his  remarks  on  the  latter  point  by  naming  the  following 
dozen,  which  he  strongly  recommended  for  town  or 
suburban  gardens  on  account  of  their  vigorous  growth 
and  floriferousness,  and  the  high  quality  of  their 
blooms  :  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Gloire  de  Margottin,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  Madame  Yictor 
Yerdier,  Jules  Margottin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  A 
number  of  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to,  and 
Mr.  Bateman  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
Thirty  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  subject  of 
the  paper  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  was  announced 
to  be  “Greenhouse  Plants  :  What  to  Grow,  and  How 
to  Grow  Them,”  by  Mr.  Lander,  a  member  of  the 
cimmittee. 


Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen. — The  prize 
schedule  for  this  year  has  just  been  issued.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  society  has  arranged  to  hold  a  spring  show  in 
the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  10  th  and  11th 
April,  in  addition  to  the  usual  autumn  floral  lete. 
There  are  ninety-one  classes  and  273  prizes.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  success  attending  the  lectures  given 
by  Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Aberdeen  University,  last  year,  that  gentleman  has 
kindly  agreed  to  address  the  public  attending  the 
exhibition  on  “  Spring  Flowers  and  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants.”  The  schedule  for  the  floral  fete,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  on  20cb, 
21st  and  22nd  August,  contains  232  classes  with 
698  prizes. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books.  —  It.  C.  S. :  Sutherland's  Hardy  Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants  (Blackwood  &  Sons). 

Early-flowering  Rhododendrons. — Grower:  The  varieties 
you  mention  owe  their  early-flowering  character  to  the  influence 
of  R.  arboreum,  a  Himalayan  and  early-flowering  species  which 
has  been  largely  utilised  in  the  production  of  hybrids  between 
it  and  the  common  species,  R.  ponticum.  They  are  not  so  hardy 
as  the  last  named,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  R.  arboreum  and 
its  early-flowering  habit.  Where  the  American  R.  Catawbiense 
has  been  used  as  one  of  the  parents,  there  you  find  that  the 
plants  are  later  in  flowering,  hardier,  and  the  flowers  more 
profusely  spotted. 

“  Flowering  Plants  of  Great  Britain." —  C.  B.  G.  :  The 
work  was  published  at  42s.  We  should  not  buy  it,  unless  we 
could  get  it  much  cheaper. 

Names  of  Plants. — F.  Goschelbauer,  Graz:  1,  Cymbidium 
Hookerianum;  2,  may  he  Coelogyne  flaccida,  but  has  been 
arrested  in  growth,  and  not  in  true  character.  II.  J.  S.  :  1, 
Crataegus  punctata ;  2,  Selaginella  Martensi  formosa  ;  3,  S. 

Braunii. 

Old  Garden.—/.  B. :  The  soil  has  no  doubt  become  exhausted 
by  too  much  cropping  of  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  crops  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  amount  of  manure,  and  the  kind  added 
to  it  annually  also  tends  to  lighten  it,  forming  a  mass  of  inert, 
black  humus.  Trenching  and  a  good  application  of  lime  would 
no  doubt  exercise  a  greatly  beneficial  influence  in  stirring  up  the 
latent  properties  of  the  soil.  It  would  also  greatly  improve  its 
staple  if  you  were  to  add  fresh  material  from  time  to  time  as 
convenience  may  permit.  During  winter,  collect  the  semirings 
of  ditches,  and  loam  from  various  sources  of  a  rather  heavy  and 
holding  character,  even  if  inclined  to  clay.  Spread  this  on  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  mix  with  the  top  spit  in  digging. 

Todea  superba. — H.  Wilson:  This  fine  Fern  does  not  require 
so  much  heat  as  you  suppose,  but  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  southern  counties,  in  a  cool, 
shady  place.  In  your  maritime  locality  there  is  no  reason  why 
yon  should  not  attempt  it  under  the  same  conditions  ;  or  if  you 
prefer  it  you  may  grow  medium  or  small-sized  specimens  under 
a  bell-glass  or  glass-case  in  the  rooms  of  your  house.  The  size 
of  the  plants  you  could  mauage  in  such  places  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  space  at  command.  If  the  windows  are  of 
large  size,  so  may  the  glass-case  be  made  to  fit  them.  Keep  the 
case  close  during  the  day,  particularly  if  dry  and  warm,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  moisture  about  the  fronds  ;  but  a  little  ventilation 
during  the  cool  and  early  part  of  the  day  would  prove  beneficial. 

If  exposed  to  the  south  or  to  bright  sunshine  for  any  length  of 
time,  shading  on  the  exposed  side  should  be  resorted  to. 

Communications  Received.— W.  D. — B.  S.  W.— J.  S.— G.  W.  C. 

— R.  H.  V. — G.  P. — W.  E.  G.— M.  C. — West  of  Scotland — J.  K. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Nottingham.— Spring  Cata 
logue  of  Florists’  Flowers,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

J.  G.  Clarke,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  — Spring  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  Tubers  and  Seeds. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  S.E.— List  of 
Dahlias  for  1S91. 

Max  Deegen,  Kostritz,  Germany.  —  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and 
Roses. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  2nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  report  a  steady  sals 
for  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  at  unchanged  rates.  Rape 
Seed  in  demand  at  higher  figures.  Konigsburg  Tares 
are  dearer. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  at  Greenwich, 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  28th,  was  30  12  ins.,  and 
that  of  the  thermometer  37 '9°,  the  latter  being  2’0° 
below  the  week’s  average  in  the  20  years  1849-68. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  easterly,  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  being  71  per  cent,  below  the 
week’s  average  in  the  16  years  1860-75.  The  duration 
of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  32  1 
hours,  against  36 '6  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  4  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  3  0  4 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2 

Carrots  ...  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6 
Celery ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  091 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3 
Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s. 
80».  to  100s.  per  ton  : 


d.  s.d.  s.d. 

0  Herbs  .'. . .  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions.. .  .per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
0  Parsley..  ..per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

6  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  14 

0  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 
to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  }-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . £-sieve 

Currant,  black,  £sieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  3  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  45  0  50  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ...  12  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  6  16 

Carnations.  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Christmas  Roses  ....  0  4  6  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  4  0  8  0 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  3  0  5  0 
Freezias..  ..dor.  bun.  4  0  6  0 

Gardenias  . each  0  4  0  9 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  0  6  1 

—  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  10  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  4  0  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  1 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0  9 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  3  0 
Myosotis..  doz.  bun.  6  0  SO 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6 

- (English),  bun.  1  0  1 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  2  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  2 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  9 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  6 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  1  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  0 
- dark  .  1  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  2  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


*  s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldl  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Cy perus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .  .-foz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d. 

Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  2  0  84  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  9  0  15  0 
Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots.— In  variety,  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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W.  H.  Beeson .  417 

S.  C.  Clay .  419 

Native  Guano  Co .  433 

Standen’s . -  417 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  435 

Miscellaneous. 

Bradford  Woollen  Co.  ...  417 

Epps’  Cocoa . .  434 

Gishurstine .  41 7 

Mrs.  Graham  .  434 

Mrs.  Hursthouse  .  435 

Mrs.  Jameson .  418 

A.  Outram  .  433 

Pears'  Soap .  436 

Mrs.  Peat .  .  434 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets.  417 

Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultrl. Co  4 IS 

P.  McArthur  .  417 

Roses. 

M.  Cuthbertson .  420 

H.  English  .  418 

J.  Jefferies  &  Son  .  420 

H.  Lane  &  Sons .  420 

W.  Rumsey .  417 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  420 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son .  417 

J.  Carter  &  Co .  418 

B.  L.  Coleman  .  417 

M,  Cuthbertson .  420 

Daniels  Bros .  419 

Davidson  .  417 

R,  Dean  .  419 

Dicksons,  Limited  .  420 

J.  Forbes .  418 

Groves  &  Son .  41S 

B.  Hartland .  417 

J.  K.  King  .  419 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  417 

R.  B  Laird  &  Sons  .  417 

A.  Lister  .  419 

Little  &  Ballantyne .  420 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  417 

C.  Sharpe  &  Co .  420 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  419 

B.  Soddy  .  420 

Sutton  &  Sons .  421 

R.  Sydenham  .  421 

R.  H.  Vertegans  &  Co....  419 

T.  S.  Ware  .  421 

J.  Watkins  .  418 

Webb  &  Sons  .  421 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son .  421 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  417 

Trees. 

H.  Lane  &  Son  .  420 

R.  Neal .  419 

R.  H.  Vertegans  &  Co _  420 

Vines. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  417 


GREENHOUSES. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus • 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  CQOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


VALUABLE  SOLO  VIOLIN. 

Perfect  preservation,  most  beautiful  in  tone,  complete 
with  first-class  lock-up  box,  bow,  resiD,  music.  Must 
be  sold  immediately,  only  14s.  6 d.  required  for  lot. 
Positive  gift,  no  trash,  but  a  great  bargain. 

Mrs.  W.  HHRSTE0HSE, 

Opposite  Club,  TIBSHELF,-  ALFRETON. 


C.  FRAZER’S  Executors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


Span-roof  Forcing  Pits,  adapted  for  growing  large  quantities  of 
Bedding  Plants  or  for  forcing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Tomatos,  Ac. 
Consti  ucted  in  principals  and  lights.  Painted  three  coats  of  oil 
colour,  and  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 

CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Length. 

S  feet  wide. 

10  feet  wide. 

12  feet  wide. 

. 

20  feet. 

25  fret. 

30  feet. 

£  s.  d. 

15  0  0 

18  0  0 

20  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

17  0  0 

20  0  0 

23  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

20  0  0 

22  10  0 

27  10  0 

No.  54.— Three-quarter  Span-roof  Garden  Frame. 

A  large  stock  always  ready .  Weave  original  inventors  of these  Set-opes. 

The  Illustration  shows  a  Two-light  Frame,  S  by  6  feet; 
height  at  back  22  inches,  front  11  inches,  and  at  ridge  32  inches.’ 
Made  of  well-seasoned  redwood  deal,  with  sides  and  ends 
14  inch  thick.  Lights  2  inches  thick,  glazed  with  21-oz. 
English  glass,  and  fitted  with  Improved  Set-opes,  as  shown  above. 

Length  Width. 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet  . 


Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Free 
Cases  extra, 
allowed 
if  returned. 


£2  15 
4  7 
6  0 
7  12 
9  5 
10  17 


2  „  ,,  S  feet  by  6  feet . 

3  ,,  ,,  12  feet  by  6  ft  et . 

4  ,,  ,,  16  feet  by  6  feet . 

5  „  „  20  feet  by  6  feet . 

6  ,,  ,,  24  feet  by  6  feet _ 

No.  60.- CHEAP  GUCCMBER  FRAMES. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats 
of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle,  complete. 

A  large  Stock  kept. 

6  ft,  by  4  ft.,  £1  15s. 
9  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £2  5s. 
15  ft.  by  4  ft,,  £3  5s. 
IS  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £4  0s. 

Packing  Cases  extra, 
allowed  if  returned. 

PORTABLE  EANDLIGHTS. 


Set  of  Six  diminishing  sizes.  £1  10?. 


Lean-to  Pattern,  £1  7s.  6d. 

PIT  LIGHTS. 

6  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches, 

Painted  and  Glazed, 
15^.  each. 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 
6s.  each 


No.  52. 

SPAN-ROOF 

FORCING 

FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 


12  foet  by  5  feet 
16  feet  by  5  feet 


,£5 


0  112  feet  by  6  feet  . £5  0 

0  |  20  feet  by  6  feet  .  9  0 

No.  53. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN-ROOF 
FORCING 
FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 

12  feet  by  6  feet  . £6  0  0  I  1 2  feet  by  7  feet  . £7  10 

24  feet  by  6  feet  .  10  10  0  |  2S  feet  by  7  feet  . 13  10 

No.  50. 

LEAN-TO 
FORCING  PIT. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

J0  feet  by  3  feet  . £2  10  0  112  feet  by  4  feet  £3  10  0 

20  feet  by  3  feet  .  4  10  0  |  20  feet  by  4  feet  5  10  0 

All  Garden  Frames  are  made  of  seasoned  redwood  dea1,  painted 
three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21  oz.  English  glass. 

PORTABLE  GARDEN  FRAMES  of  above  designs 
are  always  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  dispatch. 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dubliu,  and 
Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Garden 
Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  &e.,  post  free  for  six 
stamps. 

G.  FRAZER’S  EXEGUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 
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James  Sendall  &  Co. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS , 

CAMBRIDGE 

CONSERVATORIES, 

PLANT  HOUSES, 

VINERIES, 

PEACH  HOUSES, 

ORCHID  HOUSES, 
FORCING  HOUSES,  &c., 

Executed  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  with  Stages, 
Fittings,  and  Heating  Apparatus. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

No.  SS.  Size  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  as  made.  These  pretty  Hot¬ 
houses  are  made  to  build  on  2  ft.  6  ins.  of  brickwork,  or  as  a 
tenant’s  fixture  as  shown  ;  they  are  Portable,  easily  put  up  or 
removed.  The  wood  is  best  seasoned  red  deal.  Iron  gutters 
and  pipes,  two  ends,  one  with  a  door  ;  brass  bolt  lock,  side  and 
top  ventilators,  handsome  iron  brackets  inside  the  roof.  Painted 
in  two  colours  three  times,  glazed  with  21  pz.  English  glass. 

15  feet  by  10  feet,  for  brickwork  .  ...  £21  0  0 

If  made  as  a  Tenant’s  Fixture .  24  5  0 

Inventors  &  Makers  of  a  great  variety,  of  useful 

GrIL JOBLESS 

New  Lists  post  free. 


No.  100.  MELON  &  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  well-seasoned  red  wood  deal,  11  in. 
thick,  with  our  improved  corners.  Height  at  back,  2  ft.';  at 
front,  13  ins.  The  lights  are  2  ins.  thick,  with  iron  cross-bar 
and  handle.  Painted  three  times,  glazed  with  21  oz.  English 
glass. 


2  light  frame. 

2 
2 

3 

4 


3  ft.  x  4  ft. 
8  ft.  x  5  ft. 

8  ft.  x  6  ft. 

12  ft.  x  6  ft- 

1 6  ft.  x  6  ft 

20  ft.  x  6  ft. 


Notice 


USEFUL  SIZES 


No.  101. 
THE 

COTTAGE 

GARDEN 

FRAME 


A  VERY  HANDY  FRAME  FOR  A  BORDER. 

Front,  12  ins.  high  ;  back,  24  ins. ;  painted  three  times,  and 
glazed  with  21  oz.  English  glass. 


Th:s  Frame  is  our  original  invention,  and  is  now  much 
improved  by  having  all  the  hinges  made  ’in  malleable  iron. 
Height  at  back,  2  ft. ;  at  front,  13  ins.  The  woodwork  is  of 
the  best  seasoned  red  deal,  11  inch  sides,  2  inch  lights,  painted 
three  times,  and  glazed  with  21  oz.,  English  glass.  The  lights 
are  set  open  as  shown,  or  with  short  set  opes  and  prop. 


Size,  5  ft.  X  5  ft.  ... 

10  ft.  x  5  ft. 

8  ft.  X  6  ft. 

12  ft.  X  6  ft. 

16  ft.  X  6  ft. 


Stocked  is 

THESE  USEFUL 
SIZES. 


£2  15 
4  5 

4  7 

5  15 
7  7 


For  other  kinds  of  Frames  see  our  new  Lists. 

Orders  of  40s.  value  PACKED  and  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  PAID  to  most  Stations  in  England 
and  Wales,,  many  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  cn  Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives,  Hoads,  Stable  Yards,  See.,  also  for  Killing  Plantain 
on  Lawns,  Saves  more  than  twice  its  cost  in  labour.  No  Smell.  No  disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

ONE  APPLICATION  WILL  KEEP  THE  WALKS  CLEAR  OF  WEEDS  FOR  AT  LEAST  18  MONTHS. 

Me.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace  Gardens,  writes  :  —  “  We  were  so  satisfied  with  your  composition  and  its  price, 
that  we  have  used  it  absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  J,  Press,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra  Palace,  remarks : — “  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Weed  Killer, 
and  consider  it  a  really  genuine  and  cheap  article.” 

The  Solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinan /  vratering  can. 

Prices,  in  1  and.  2-Gal.  Tins,  2/-  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) ;  in  5-Gal.  Drums,  1/6  per  Gal. 
10  and  15-Gal.  Drums,  1/4  per  Gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  Gallons  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 

ANTI-FUNGI  POWDER. 

Ji-'E  ONLY  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  FOR 

TOMATO  DISEASE,  MOULD  and  MILDEW  on  ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

It  can  he  applied  with  any  ordinary  Powder  Distributor,  hots  no  smell,  and  is  harmless  to  the  plants  or  fruit. 
Mr.  W.  Hills,  Gardener  to  Viscount  Gort,  East  Cowes  Castle,  writes  : — “  I  have  used  your  Anti-Fungi  Powder  on  Tomatoes 
badly  diseased,  and  found  it  at  once  stnDped  its  progress.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  Tomato  growers.’ 

Mr.  W.  Child,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  says  : — '•  I  have  found  it  to  be 
very  good,  and  entirely  dispels  all  traces  of  mildew  on  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants." 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens  Newbury,  writes  : — “  The  Powder  answered  for  checking  the  disease  on  the  Tomato  leaves.’’ 

Prices— 1  lb.,  1/- ;  3  lb.,  2/9  ;  7  lb.,  5/6  ;  14  lb.,  10/- ;  28  lb.,  18/- ;  56  lb.,  35/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  28  lb.  and  upwards. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Tunbridge,  Kent. 

 .  And  CARLTON  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 


THIS  is  the  Original  PERFECT  PROPAGATOR, 

-S-  all  others  of  the  same  form  are  only  imitations.  Even 


our  Electro  has 
is  the  only  Pro- 
insures  a  per- 
tion  of  the 
of  our  PATENT 
easily  kept  up,li 
of  oil  in  24 
ingtosize.  No 
or  fumes  from1 
jure  the  seeds 
will  act  out-, 
inside.  Com- 
for  use  from 


been  copied.  It 
pagator  that 
lect  cireula- 
waterbymeans 
BOILER  100’ 

burning  1  pint 
hours,  accord- 
vapour,  steam, 
oil  or  gas  to  in- 
or  cuttings  ; 
side  as  well  as 
pleteandready 
20s.  each. 

TOOPE’S  PATENT  PIPE  PROPAGATOR  is  a 

cheap  and  useful  article  for  raising  seeds  or  cuttings  by  the  aid  of 
hot- water  pipes  of  any  size,  is  an  evaporatiDg  pan  when  not  in 
use  for  propagating  purposes,  made  of  zinc,  and  will  not  break  or 
rust.  Price  3s.  6d.  If  you  want  really  good  Heating  Apparatuses 
for  any  purpose  send  to  us ;  if  you  are  satisfied  to  have 
trumpery  cheap  goods  with  no  guarantee  and  nobody  to  re¬ 
commend  them — Don't.  Catalogues  Free. 

C.  TOOPE  SOW, 

Horticultural  Engineers, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 

VALUABLE  BARGAIN] 

Fine  mellow-toned  violin,  in 

perfect  preservation.  Suit-  lady  or  gentleman  for  orches¬ 
tral  or  solo  playing.  Complete  with  Bow,  baize-lined  Case,  and 
accessories.  Take  15s.  6d  for  the  lot ;  Violin  alone  worth  double. 
Money  willingly  returned  if  not  approved.  About  20s.  worth  of 
unsoiled  music  given  in  free. 

Mrs.  GRAHAM,  College  Buildings,  Ipswich, 


IRONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Catalogues  (free)  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  Valves,  Coils,  &c. 

W.  Jones'  Treatise  “  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  120  pages,  Cloth,  2s. 


W.  PEN  DENNIS, 

PONKEY  POTTERIES, 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES. 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  hinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


’TJEE  «  STOTT  ” 

Patent  insecticide  Distributor 

FATE'ICT'  SPRAYER. 

PATENT  SYRINGE. 

BEST  INSECTICIDE— 

“  KII-JLiMRIGHT.” 

Certain  Death  to  Insect  Pests  on  Vines,  Hops,  Fruit 
Trees,  P.oses,  &e. 

BEST  FEBTILIgEE- 

«  FEEDMRIGHT.” 

Host  invaluable  for  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Green¬ 
houses  and  Stove  Plants. 

PARIS  GREEN  EMULSION 

Stand  13,  Horticultural  Exhibition, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  S.E. 

“  RAPID  ”  VrOPAGATOR. 

The  only  practical  Propagator  for 
raising  plants  from  seeds,  slips  or 
cuttings.  Packed  on  rail  complete  at 
the  following  sizes  and  prices  : — 1  ft. 
S  ins.  by  1  ft.  6  ins.,  £1  os. ;  2  ft.  6  ins. 
by  1  ft.  10  ins.,  £1 10s. ;  4  ft.  by  2 ft.  £3. 
Send  for  complete  Illustrated  List,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  London'  "  s.e. 

MAGNIFICENT  AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

Massive  Walnut  Case  ;  6  feet  high  ;  11  stops  ;  octave  couplers  ; 
2  knee  swells;  grand  tone.  Perfectly  New-  Eminent 
maker.  5  yi  ars  warranty.  Price  £26  4s.,  accept  £13  13s., 
carriage  paid.  Photo  and  particulars  free.  Thoroughly  genuine 
bargain.  _ _ 

Mrs.  A.  PEAT, 
NEWTON  GREEN,  near  ALFRETON. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 
TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

fj  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN’  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

GARDENER,  HEAD,  where  one  or  two 

are  kept,  or  FOREMAN  iu  the  houses  ;  well  up  in  all 
branches.  Single.  Age  27.  Good  character. — W.  H.,  70, 
Selsdon  Road,  South  Croydon. 
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WEBBS? 


SHOW  PANSY. 


Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

From  Mr.  CLARK,  gardener  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Ripon. — 
“  Webbs'  Show  Pansy  is  a  very  fine  strain,  producing  beautiful 
flowers  in  great  variety." 

WEEKS’ 


BOXES  OF  FLORAL  GEMS, 

Containing  Choice  Assortments  of  Seeds  of  Beautiful  Flowers 

FOR  THE  GARDENS  OF  LADIES  &  AMATEURS. 

2/6, 5/-,  7/6, 10/6, 15/-,  &  21/-  each.  Post  free. 

"Webbs’  Spring1  Catalogue,  post  free,  Is. 

Abridged  Edition,  gratis  and  post  free. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  ana  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  applieatim  _ 

SEEDS. 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable.  _ _ 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RARE  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  8.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


IN  LIBERAL.  COLLECTIONS 
OR  AT  FAIR  PRICES  FROM  LIST 

catalogue  freest- 


BEN.  SODDY.  SEEDSMANS, 


243,  WALWORTH R°  LONDON 


NEW 

POTATOES 

For  1891. 


THE  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  AMATEUR. 

THE  COTTAGER. 

Awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  for  Beauty,  Heavy 
Cropping,  and  Table  Quality,  Great  Vegetable  Con¬ 
ference,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Each,  per  14  lbs.,  5s.  ;  per  7  lbs.,  3s. 

These  three  splendid  new  varieties  are  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  superb  table  quality  and  extraordinary  heavy 
cropping.  They  were  selected  as  the  best  from  fifty-six 
varieties  raised  from  teed  of  Covent  Garden.  Perfection  x  with 
Reading  Russet  ;  they  partake  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parents,  but  are  more  robust  and  very  much  more  productive. 
In  our  trial  grounds  last  season,  and  also  under  ordinary  field 
culture,  they  yielded  exceptionally  heavy  crops  of  good-sized 
tubers,  and  proved  desirable  acquisitions. 


For  full  description  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Novelties ,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1391,  for¬ 
warded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITGH&  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “packet"  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others.  ' 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

A-XjX.  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 
WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  togerminate  under  fair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS r  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


riMIE  COMMITTEE  of  the  GARDENERS’ 

1  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  invite  appii- 
cations  for  the  vacant  post  of  SECRETARY,  from  Gentlemen 
who  will  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  Institution. 

Applications  must  be  made  by  letter  only,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Antecedents,  Age,  and  Salary  required,  addressed  to 
“THE  COMMITTEE," 

_ _ 50,  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 

'VTARC1SSUS  POETIGUS  (Pheasant  Eye 

4*  White  Lily).  Several  thousand  bulbs  to  be  lifted,  9s. 
per  ljCCO,  5s.  per  500,  3s.  per  250  (less  order  not  executed), 
cash.—  REN  WICK,  Cardross,  N  B. 

FERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  ! — Cheap  trade 

offer,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts,  Stove  and  Greenhouse, 
Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polystichums,  Polypodiums,  Cyrtorniums, 
&e. ,  in  small  60’s,  at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  in 
2£-in.  pots,  good  for  potting  on,  16s. ;  selected,  20s.  100.  ;  good 
stuff,  in  48’s.,  50s.  101  Store  Ferns,  Cs.  per  100  ;  50s.  1,000. 
Packing  free,  cash  with  order.— J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern 
Nursery,  Loughborough  Junction,  S.W. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  16th.— Sale  of  Carnations  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


Tuesday,  March  17th. — Flower  Show  in  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall.  Sale  of  the  Rawdon  Hill  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  ISth. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show. 
Bath  Bulb  Show  (2  days).  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Spring  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants 
and  Roses  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Plants, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  20th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


Saturday,  March  21st.— Crystal  Palace  Sirring  Show.  Sale  of 
Plants,  Rosts,  &c.,  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents,  see  p.  450. 


“Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  lfth,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

(Harden  Appliances. — The  display  of  subjects 
of  a  horticultural  kind,  other  than  vege¬ 
table,  now  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
of  which  we  gave  a  resume,  last  week,  affords 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest  which  all 
that  is  horticultural  excites  outside  of  the 
region  of  the  cultivator.  Practically,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  art  of  the  cultivator  was  hut  a 
nominal  one  as  compared  with  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  development  of  all 
descriptions  of  horticultural  accessories.  After 
all,  whether  we  may  agree  to  this  suggestion  or 
not,  we  could  do  little  without  appliances.  We 
need  greenhouses  of  every  kind,  frames,  pits, 
hand-lights,  tools,  pots,  soils,  manures,  water 
pots,  rollers,  mowers,  fumigators,  and  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hundred-and-one  things  which  in  these 
days  of  scientific  as  well  as  of  mechanical 
gardening  seem  to  he  absolutely  needful  for 
horticulture. 

Our  progenitors  managed  somehow  with 
fewer  wants,  but  then  their  gardening  was 
very  crude,  and  hears  indifferent  comparison  to 
what  gardening  is  to-day.  Really  it  seemed  as 
we  looked  over  the  numerous  articles  displayed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  if  we  had  lived  some¬ 
what  in  ignorance,  and  did  but  then  realise 
how  numerous  and  pressing  our  wants  were. 
Our  buildings  are  of  the  crudest  sort,  our 
heating  power  of  the  least  satisfactory,  our 
manures  only  of  the  coarsest  and  least  effective, 
and  our  pots  only  fit  to  he  broken  into  crocks 
wherewith  to  furnish  drainage  for  the  newer 
and  improved  pottery  so  very  abundantly  fur¬ 
nished  and  attractive  in  appearance.  As  to 
insecticides  and  similar  compounds,  there  comes 
over  us  a  horrid  desire  to  destroy  thrips  ancf 
aphis  wholesale  rather  than  to  endure  their 
tormenting,  presence  for  one  hour  longer,  there¬ 
fore  every  new  and  improved  agent  for  their 
destruction  is  purchased  and  utilised.  Really, 
all  who  visit  the  Palace  will  agree  in  thinking 
that  the  show  there,  is,  so  far  as  gardeners’ 
wants  are  concerned,  a  valuable  object  lesson. 
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Cauliflowers.  —  “Moderate-sized  heads  of 
Cauliflowers  are  6(7.  apiece.”  Such  is 
the  statement  of  a  leading  London  paper  of  a 
few  days  since.  That  is  a  price  of  which  it 
may  he  said  that  it  is  “  eating  money.”  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  of  necessity  scarce  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  hut  the  high  figure  at  which  they  are 
now  quoted  is  largely  due  to  the  exceptional 
scarcity  of  all  the  Brassica  family,  and  of  these 
Broccolis  have  suffered  not  least.  We  may 
not  hope  to  see  many  British-grown  Broccoli 
on  our  tables  during  the  coming  spring,  and 
very  little  indeed  of  any  other  of  the  usual 
hardy  green  stuffs. 

What  we  have  will  probably  be  sent  us 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  from  Algiers  or  the 
Channel  Islands — favoured  spots  of  earth, 
Avhero  such  severe  weather  as  we  -have  passed 
through  is  comparatively  unknown.  We 
realise  our  own  incapacity  to  do  much  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evils  from  which,  in  relation  to  scarcity 
of  vegetables,  we  are  suffering.  We  must  wait 
upon  Nature,  for  even  with  Cauliflowers  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  much  in  the  direction  of 
accelerating  production.  We  cannot  very  well 
force  Cauliflowers  to  any  appreciable  extent ; 
but,  of  course,  in  a  small  way  a  few  scores  may 
be  pushed  on  in  pots,  in  early  vineries  or 
Peach  houses,  or  in  frames  planted  out.  Still, 
it  is  not  exactly  the  use  to  which  gardeners, 
who  are  usually  driven  for  room,  care  to  put 
their  houses  and  frames. 

Those  who  have  a  quantity  of  plants  of  any 
of  the  very  dwarf  early  section  already  up,  and 
even  in  small  pots  singly,  will  be  in  a  favour¬ 
able  position  presently,  and  if  the  plants  be  got 
out  under  hand-lights  on  a  warm  border,  or  be 
planted  up  thickly  in  cold  frames,  they  will 
soon  begin  to  produce  heads  of  medium  size 
and  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  will  be  invalu¬ 
able.  Too  many  of  these  early  Cardiflowers 
can  hardly  he  produced  between  now  and  that 
yet  distant  time  when  Peas  and  other  summer 
green  c: ops  will  be  abundant. 

©haven  Faces  in  the  Garden. — A  good  deal 
of  amusement  was  recently  created  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  Buckinghamshire  lady, 
who,  it  seems,  compelled  her  coachman  to  shave 
off  his  moustache,  because  the  wearing  of  it 
was  contrary  to  her  notion  of  true  jarvey 
dependence.  Ladies,  however,  are  not  singular 
in  this  antipathy  to  the  hirsute  appendage  of 
the  upper  lip,  nor  are  coachmen  the  only 
victims  of  such  antipathy.  We  have  just  heard 
of  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  when  about 
to  enter  the  service  of  a  local  tradesman  as 
gardener,  was  gravely  but  sternly  told  that 
while  in  his — the  tradesman’s- -employ  he 
must  always  have  a  clean  shaved  face. 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  estimation  of 
certain  possibly  well-intentioned,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  autocratic  people,  that  the 
clean  shaven  face  is  evidence  of  servility,  which 
all  who  serve  as  coachmen,  gardeners,  or 
domestic  servants  should  wear  ;  whilst  the 
moustache  is  indicative  of  breeding  and  inde¬ 
pendence  which  only  those  having  money  may 
aspire  to.  There  is  much  that  is  amusing,  if 
pitiful,  about  this  assumption.  Happily  it 
exists  only  in  a  limited  area  and  amongst 
people  of  the  uncultivated  or  unrefined  order. 
Gardeners  who  serve  gentlemen  or  ladies  of 
the  true  “gentle”  type,  find  due  respect  paid 
to  their  desire  to  wear  the  hirsute  covering 
which  Nature  has  with  such  liberality  placed 
on  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  creation,  and  they 
rejoice  also  in  the  emancipation  at  once  from 
wearing  the  servile  badge  of  a  clean  shaven 
face,  as  also  from  the  use  of  that  abomination 
of  the  toilet — the  razor. 

We  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
learned  that  the  young  -man  in  question  had 
shown  courage  enough  to  have  refused  the 
tempting  bait  of  a  single-handed  place  at  a 
very  low  wage,  or  to  gratify  the  autocratic 
tastes  of  a  trading  parvenu . 


The  Horticultural  Club. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  club,  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  was  presided  over  by 
Sir  John  Lewellyn,  Bart.,  of  Penllergare,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  services  of 
such  an  ardent  lover  of  horticulture.  After  the  dinner 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone, 
on  “Curiosities  in  the  germination,  vitality,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds,”  which  provoked  a  lively  discussion, 
in  which  most  of  the  members  took  part.  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch  was  unanimously  elected  as  vice-president. 

Effects  of  the  Winter  on  the  South  Coast. — A 
correspondent  writes  :  — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  many  of 
the  fine  exotics  which  are  such  conspicuous  objects  to  a 
plant  lover,  about  the  towns  on  the  South  Coast,  have 
suffered  so  much  through  the  severe  weather — Dracfena 
australis  and  the  Eucalypti  especially.  I  felt  much 
grieved  to  see  so  many  cut  down  in  Torquay,  which 
have  been  to  me  most  interesting  objects.  The 
Dracsenas  will  doubtless  break  again,  but  I  fear  the  Gum 
trees  cannot  recover. 

Died  at  Fulham  on  the  6tli  inst.,  aged  thirty-seven 
years,  John  James,  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dominy,  of  Chelsea. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  George  Lewis,  who 
has  been  principal  foreman  at  Madresfield  Court  for 
the  past  seven  years,  as  gardener  to  the  Hon.  G.  H. 
Allsopp,  M.P.,  Foston  Hall,  Derby.  Mr.  James 
Ralph,  who  for  some  time  past  has  filled  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  gardener  to  Colonel  Heathcote,  M.P., 
Apedale  Hall,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  retains  his  ap¬ 
pointment  for  Colonel  Heathcote’s  new  property  at 
Mersham  Lahatch,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Lawn  Sand. — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that 
our  notice  last  week  of  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler 
&  Co.’s  stand  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  requires  cor¬ 
rection  as  regards  the  reference  to  Watson’s  Lawn  Sand, 
what  was  exhibited  being  Fowler’s  Sand,  and  not  the 
well-known  Watson’s.  We  regret  the  error,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  our  ignorance  of  there  being  two 
Richmonds  in  the  field. 

The  Whitsuntide  Show  at  Old  Trafford. — Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  has  just  issued  his  schedule  of  prizes  for 
the  great  "Whitsuntide  Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be 
opened  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  on  May  15th.  The  awards  offered 
amount  to  about  £750  in  all,  and  the  largest  sums  as 
usual  go  to  the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
to  produce  the  best  effect,  and  open  respectively  to 
amateurs  and  nurserymen,  the  prizes  being  £20,  £12, 
and  £8  in  each  class.  Liberal  prizes  are  also  offered  as 
before  for  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ferns, 
florists’  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  Royal  Aquarium  Shows. — The  opening  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  season  organised  by  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  following  shows  to  be  held  at  the 
same  place — all  under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing April  29,  30,  Second  Spring  Exhibition; 
May  £0,  21,  Early  Summer  Exhibition  ;  June  24,  25, 
Grand  Rose  Show  and  Fete  ;  September  9,  10,  Early 
Autumn  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
October  14,  15,  16,  Great  Autumn  Fruit  Show  ; 
November  10,  11,  12,  Annual  Festival  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  December  9,  10,  Early 
Winter  Exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Murray  Garden,  Aberdeen. 
— Horticulture  in  Aberdeen  and  the  north  of  Scotland 
has  lost  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  James  Murray  Garden, 
Advocate,  a  true  and  steadfast  friend.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  its  finances  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  Mr. 
Garden  became  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen.  His  enthusiasm  and  business 
capacity  inspired  into  it  the  new  life  and  vigour  in 
which  it  continues  to  flourish,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  his  personal  influence  and  his  happy  tact,  which  was 
especially  marked  in  connection  with  the  little  internal 
differences  that  will  inevitably  arise  in  connection  with 
such  undertakings,  but  for  which  a  solution  was  always 
found  by  Mr.  Murray  Garden’s  combined  good  feeling 
and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Edward  Kemp,  the  well-known  aud  much  re¬ 
spected  superintendent  of  Birkenhead  Park,  we  regret 
to  say,  died  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  Kemp  was  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener  of  much  ability,  and  was  the  author  of 
“  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,”  a  most  useful  guide  in 
such  matters,  but  now  unfortunately  out  of  print. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  ah  on  my  way  to  Montserrat,  and  have  come  down 
through  Florida.  I  have  spent  a  day  with  Mr. 
Hubbard,  a  great  authority  on  Citrus  questions,  and 
think  you  may  like  a  few  notes  about  the  Orange 
culture,  which  apply  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crescent  City.  The  soil  is  excessively  light  and  sandy, 
almost  like  the  sea-shore.  Besides  the  Cypress  swamps, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  land — hummock  land,  which 
has  carried  live  Oak,  and  Pine  land  ;  both  are  suitable 
for  Orange  cultivation.  The  sand  is  underlaid  by  a  clay 
bed  at  varying  depths. 

Many  young  Englishmen  have  bought  an  absolutely 
worthless  desert  waste,  but  fair  land  round  Crescent 
City  can  still  be  bought  for  from  S20  an  acre  upwards. 
Orchards  in  full  bearing  are  worth  SI, 000  an  acre,  on 
which  their  returns  show  a  good  profit  for  the  present. 
A  gentleman  told  me  he  had  just  sold  his  crop  of  about 
1,600  boxes  off  fifteen  acres,  at  S2  a  box,  on  the  trees. 
A  box  measures  27  ins.  by  12  ins.  by  12  ins.,  and  holds 
from  90  to  200  fruit. 

The  trees  are  all  budded,  as  budded  trees  bear  much 
sooner  than  seedling  trees.  The  budder,  generally  a 
native  FloridaD,  is  paid  1  cent,  a  bud  for  each  bud  that 
grows,  and  2  cents,  for  Tangerines.  A  good  hand  will 
succeed  with  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  buds,  and  will  earn 
$4  or  §5  a  day.  Ground  bones  and  sulphate  of  potash 
are  used  as  manure,  and  brushwood  is  put  over  the 
roots  of  the  trees  to  prevent  evaporation.  An  enor¬ 
mous  exteat  of  new  orchards  is  coming  into  bearin'*. 

The  market  gardening  does  not  appear  to  have  paid 
on  a  considerable  scale,  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
market  and  uncertainty  of  prices.  It  was  82D  in  the 
shade  on  February  10th,  but  last  year  there  were  serious 
frosts  in  March  at  Crescent  City. — Joseph  Sturge, 
Jamaica ,  February,  1891. 

- - 

HORTICULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  James  H.  Laing,  of  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  made  a  visit  to  America  last  summer,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Association,  read  a  paper,  on  the  eve  of 
the  8th  inst.,  giving  a  brief  summary  of  his  experiences 
in  the  United  States  during  a  hurried  visit,  from  which 
we  give  the  following  extract  : — 

“The  Americans  are  a  wide-awake  people,  and  do 
not  like  to  be  behind  in  anything.  The  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  the  horticultural  trade  are  smart 
business  men,  quick  of  perception,  not  niggardly  in 
their  commercial  functions,  though  keeping  a  keen  eye 
all  the  same  on  turning  the  dollar  to  as  big  a  profit  as 
possible.  There  seems  "to  me  to  be  also  more  fraternal 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  this  feeling  was 
particularly  noticeable  at  the  Boston  Convention. 
Social  meetings,  lectures,  conferences,  and  all  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  are 
done  to  encourage  and  educate  the  masses.  Labour 
is  the  great  detriment,  even  an  ordinary  boy  receiving 
about  20s.  a  week.  The  situation  in  America  is 
simply  this :  If  an  experienced  gardener,  worthy  of  the 
name,  goes  to  America,  obtains  a  situation,  and  is 
determined  to  please  his  employer  in  all  ways,  he  will 
very  soon  go  from  £10  to  £20  a  month,  and  a  good 
house  to  live  in,  but  on  leaving  the  old  country  he 
must  leave  his  ideas  of  caste  or  rank  behind  him.  He 
must  not  think  that  because  he  is  rated  A1  at  home 
that  he  will  take  equally  high  rank  at  once  in  the 
United  States.  His  ability  will  soon  be  fully  apprecia¬ 
ted  if  he  possesses  it,  but  that  alone  will  not  lead  to 
success.  He  must  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  gardener,  then 
success  is  assured,  and  in  the  States  a  man  who  spends 
his  evenings  at  home  and  in  study  is  far  more  apprecia¬ 
ted  than  the  gardener  who  spends  much  of  his  time  at 
a  beer-shop.  It  is  practically  useless  now  for  aDy 
gardener  or  agriculturist  to  go  abroad  who  has  failed 
for  want  of  energy  at  home.” 

Mr.  Laing  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  generous 
hospitality  shown  by  all  whom  he  visited,  and  of  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  now  so  generally  found  in  all 
the  leading  establishments.  A  great  deal  of  information 
is  to  be  gained  from  his  excellent  paper,  and  Mr.  May’s 
system  of  growing  Roses  so  successfully  at  his  celebrated 
Rose-growing  establishment  at  Sumnit,  New  Jersey, 
was  given.  "We  may  state  that  Mr.  John  May  was, 
many  years  ago,  an  apprentice  to  the  late  Mr.  Whiting, 
for  many  years  so  well  known  and  esteemed  at  Deep- 
dene,  Dorking.  Mr.  Laing  spoke  of  thirty  acres  of 
Gladioli  in  Mr.  Allen’s  nursery  in  Long  Island  ;  the 
famous  collection  of  Orchids  at  Mr.  F.  J.  Ames’ ;  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Evans’  great  Rose-growing  establishment, 
and  gave  particulars  of  heating  by  steam  in  place  of  hot 
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water,  as  adopted  here  and  at  other  places,  and  many 
other  establishments  of  note  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  alluded  to,  as  well  as  giving  passing 
remarks  on  various  plants  he  saw  and  their  cultivation. 

- - 

EARLY- FLOWERING  OR 

BULBOUS  IRIS. 

A  number  of  the  so-called  bulbous  species  of  Iris  are 
noted  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  amongst  the  earliest  of  our 
spring  flowers.  Where  they  have  been  grown  in  the 
open  air  unprotected  by  a  frame  or  other  glass  structure 
during  the  past  winter  they  will  of  necessity  be  much 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  is  the  case  in  usually 
mild  winters.  February  and  March  usually  witness  the 
beauty  of  a  number  of  these  harbingers  of  spring  ;  but 
some  of  them  flower  even  earlier  provided  the  conditions 
are  favourable,  as  in  the  case  of  I.  Vartani,  which 
blooms  from  October  to  December  in  its  native  habitat. 
All  should  be  planted  in  light  rich  soil,  in  sheltered 
places  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  at  the  time  when 
they  flower  warmth  and  shelter  are  required  in  this 
country,  but  more  particularly  against  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  to  which  they 'are  subjected  in  our  fickle 
climate.  Thorough  drainage  is  also  an  important 
matter,  for  on  no  account  must  the  bulbs  be  planted  in 
cold  and  saturated  ground,  otherwise  they  will  be 
liable  to  suffer  during  winter  when  growth  recommences. 
A  hand-light  or  a  frame  may  be  used  to  protect  such 
species  as  come  into  flower  early,  should  the  weather 
turn  out  unpropitious  at  any  time  afterwards.  It  is 
also  an  advantage  that  the  bulbs  be  ultimately  ripened 
off  thoroughly,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  accomplished,  seeing  that  flowering  takes  place  in 
spring,  and  the  whole  summer  is  ahead  of  them,  during 
which  a  dry  period  generally  prevails. 

The  first  to  awake  into  beauty  in  early  spring  is  I. 
Vartani,  which  with  all  the  undermentioned  kinds 
belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Xiphion,  of  which  the  so- 
called  English  and  Spanish  Irises  are  typical.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  slaty  lilac,  and  the  falls,  which 
are  the  broader  segments  of  the  perianth,  are  beautifully 
veined  with  a  darker  hue,  with  a  median  yellow  crest. 
It  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  as  is  I.  Histrio,  which 
follows  it  in  time  of  flowering.  The  prevailing  hue  of 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  is  lilac-purple,  but  the  falls  as 
usual  are  beautifully  and  richly  streaked  and  blotched 
with  a  dark  hue  on  a  paler  ground,  with  a  yellow  band 
along  the  centre. 

Some  kinds  flower  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  including 
the  dwarf,  but  exceedingly  pretty  I.  persica,  which 
forms  the  first  illustration  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
The  falls  are  wavy  at  the  edges,  and  yellowish  lilac, 
giving  place  to  a  median  band  of  bright  yellow.  The 
leaves  are  broader  than  the  above  mentioned  species, 
and  light  green,  but  they  do  not  make  their  appearance 
till  the  flowers  are  getting  over.  The  latter  exhale  the 
perfume  of  Violets,  and  only  rise  to  a  height  of  2  ins.  to 
3  ins.  above  the  soil.  A  more  recent  introduction  is 
I.  Danfordife,  sometimes  but  erroneously  named  I. 
Bornmulleri.  The  flowers  are  wholly  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  very  attractive  in  early  spring  as  they  peer 
above  the  naked  soil.  A  striking  peculiarity  about 
them  is  that  the  standards  are  reduced  to  mere  rudi¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  three  falls  give  the  flower  a  triangular 
appearance.  I.  Bornmulleri  is,  however,  a  closely 
allied  species  with  a  large  stigmatic  plate,  furnished 
with  two  bright  green  stripes  on  the  ridge. 

Of  all  the  bulbous  Irises,  I.  reticulata  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  in  British  gardens,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summer  flowering  English  and  Spanish  species 
and  their  varieties.  There  are  now  several  very 
beautiful  forms  of  the  netted  Iris  in  cultivation,  and 
some  of  them  are  delicately  fragrant,  as  is  the  Persian 
Iris.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  other 
places  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  has  flowers  of  a 
deep  violet-purple,  giving  place  to  other  shades  in 
different  parts  of  the  flower.  The  falls  have  a  pale 
keel  variegated  with  violet  and  white,  with  a  bright 
yellow  band  along  the  centre.  The  standards  Tnd 
broad  petaloid  stigmas  are  somewhat  paler  in  hue  than 
the  falls.  In  mild  seasons  this  Iris  or  some  of  its 
forms,  particularly  I.  r.  cyanea,  flowers  during  February, 
but  we  may  reckon  upon  seeing  them  during  March 
this  year.  I.  r.  cyanea  is  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction  from  Central  Asia,  with  delicately  fragrant 
flowers,  and  besides  earliness,  is  characterised  by  being 
smaller  than  the  type,  and  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue 
col  >ur.  1 1  is  certainly  choice,  and  should  not  be  omitted 
from  a  collection.  In  mild  winters  it  commences  flower- 
iDg  in  November,  and  the  last  of  it  may  not  disappear 


till  March.  I.  r.  Ivrelagei,  also  sometimes  called  I.  r. 
purpurea,  is  not  so  desirable  a  variety,  although  it  is 
very  distinct,  and  on  that  account  may  be  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  variety. '  The  flowers  are  of  a  slaty  purple, 
with  a  paler  yellow  band  on  the  falls,  and  the  claw  is 
variegated  with  yellow  blotches  and  lines.  The  flowers 
are  also  scentless,  detracting  therefore  from  the  value  of 
the  variety. 

Another  spring-flowering  species  of  great  interest 
and  considerable  decorative  value  is  I.  caucasica,  also 
sometimes  called  I.  orchioides  in"  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  from  thence  to 
Persia.  It  is  characterised  by  its  leafy  stems  about 
1  ft.  in  height,  bearing  on  the  top  several  large,  pale 
yellow  flowers.  The  flowering  season  is  February  and 
March,  but  if  grown  in  the  open  ground  it  will  be  all 
the  better  if  it  flowers  late,  so  that  its  beautiful  light 
green  leaves  may  be  less  subject  to  injury  from  un¬ 
favourable  weather.  The  flowers  are  scentless,  but  the 
distinct  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  early-flowering  habit 
should  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants. 

- «=>>$<•* - 

MOTE  PARK,  MAIDSTONE. 

Amaryllis  are  exceedingly  well  done  at  Mote  Park, 
Maidstone,  and  at  the  present  time  many  well-flowered 
plants  of  good  varieties  may  be  seen  there.  They  are 
not  grown  in  large  pots,  but  chiefly  in  32’s  and  24’s, 
and  I  noticed  several  in  the  smaller  sizes  still,  with  two 
spikes  of  four  flowers  each,  which  speaks  well  for  their 
cultivation.  A  great  many  of  these  are  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Davis,  and  these  hybrids  are  very  fine  indeed, 
being  raised  from  the  finest  named  sorts.  Mr.  Davis 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success. 

Orchids  are  also  well  done  here,  and  just  now  the 
Phaleeaopsis  house  is  a  fine  sight.  Some  well-grown 
plants  of  P.  Schilleriana  with  good  branched  spikes  are 
grand,  P.  Sanderiana  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora  are 
also  well  represented,  as  well  as  that  beautiful 
variety  P.  Stewartiana.  Nearly  fifty  spikes  of  fine 
flowers  made  a  very  imposing  display.  The  Cattleya 
house  is  also  very  gay  ;  many  distinct  varieties 
of  C.  Triante  are  in  perfection,  specially  conspicuous 
being  two  plants  of  the  variety  alba.  I  also  noticed  a 
fine  lot  of  well-flowered  Loelia  harpophylla  ;  fourteen 
flowers  on  a  spike  are  not  often  seen,  but  such  is  the 
case  here.  Many  good  Odontoglossums  and  Cypri- 
psdiums  are  also  in  bloom,  amongst  the  former  being 
0.  Russellianum,  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  all  in 
splendid  health.  The  various  departments,  both  inside 
and  out,  are  well  managed  by  the  enthusiastic  gardener, 
Mr.  Davis. — Rusticus. 

- — - — 

THE  SEVERE  WEATHER. 

The  severe  gales  and  snowstorm  which  burst  over  the 
South  of  England  on  Monday  afternoon  will  long  be 
as  well  remembered  as  the  memorable  blizzard  of 
January,  1881,  being  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than 
any  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  past,  and  coming  so 
late  in  the  season,  and  after  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the 
previous  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  must  have 
worked  considerable  mischief  in  gardens,  and  left  the 
land  in  a  condition  that  will  render  it  unfit  for 
working  for  some  time.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 
snowfall  somewhat  abated,  but  towards  evening  it  set  in 
again  and  continued  until  about  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
with  less  drift,  however,  than  on  Monday  night. 

We  have  this  week  had  in  our  district  the  coldest 
weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  whole  winter. 
On  Sunday  there  was  15°  of  frost,  on  Monday  17°,  and 
to  day,  Tuesday,  15°,  with  strong  northerly  winds 
changing  to  N.E.  and  N.W.  Much  of  the  vegetation, 
and  even  some  flowers  which  assumed  a  bright  and 
luxuriant  appearance  not  more  than  a  week  ago,  are 
now  severely  tried  and  greatly  changed  for  the  worse. 
Wallflowers  which  were  supplying  cut  blooms  in  the 
open  borders,  and  Rhododendrons  of  the  Nobleanum 
class  with  flowers  opened  and  opening  in  abundance, 
are  sadly  disfigured.  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  some 
other  seedlings  sown  in  February  and  nicely  above 
ground  have  suffered  severely.  Ground  work  is  sus¬ 
pended,  though  but  little  snow  has  been  seen. — Stirling. 


The  weather  here  in  February  was  simply  splendid 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  small  fruits  swelled  and 
opened  their  buds.  Rhododendron  Nobleanum  next 
came  into  profusive  bloom  and  the  weather-wise  shook 
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their  heads,  remarking,  “We  shall  catch  it  in  March,” 
and  for  once  they  were  right.  Hardly  had  February 
28th  fairly  departed  when  strong  gales  set  in,  culmin¬ 
ating  on  the  6th  inst.  with  a  heavy  snowstorm  ;  and  as 
I  write  (Monday)  the  thermometer  registers  16°  of 
frost.  So  much  for  the  vagaries  of  our  fickle  climate. 
— James  Brown,  Arddarroch. 


AFe  had  21'  of  frost  this  morning,  4°  more  than  we 
have  had  before  this  season. — John  Downie ,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  March  9th. 

- - 

dfijamtttjs  Jjrottt  1(1  or  I  i) 
nf[  Stinitf. 

Rapid  Spread  of  the  Prickly  Pear  in  Africa. 
— Cultivators  in  this  country  have  no  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  species  of  Opuntia  within  due 
bounds  when  once  they  have  obtained  a  footing  in  dry 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  About  150  species  are 
known,  all  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America  ;  but 
some  of  them  which  have  been  planted  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  parts  have  become 
naturalised  and  taken  possession  of  the  rocky  coast. 
They  have  also  proved  a  great  pest  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  sheep  farmers  are  unable  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds.  Hundreds  of  pounds  have  been 
spent  in  trying  to  destroy  what  now  proves  the  vilest 
of  weeds,  and  all  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
Neither  cutting  them  down  nor  uprooting  them  will 
extirpate  them  unless  actually  destroyed,  for  every  piece 
of  stem  will  form  roots,  and  establish  itself  afresh  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  In  some  cases  the 
uprooted  plants  are  thrown  into  the  river  brunding  the 
farms  ;  but  this  only  serves  to  infest  other  land  lower 
down  the  river.  A  very  effective  means  of  destroying 
the  plants  is  to  uproot  them,  chop  them  into  short 
lengths,  and  pile  them  up  in  heaps,  with  stones  on  the 
top  to  keep  them  down.  This  causes  fermentation  and 
destruction,  but  to  be  affective  should  be  done  before 
the  plants  have  formed  their  fruits,  as  the  seeds  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  process.  Another  method  is  to  pass 
the  stems  through  a  machine,  such  as  that  used  to  chop 
up  Turnips  or  Mangolds.  What  would  gardeners  in 
this  country  think  of  having  to  put  their  weeds  through 
a  mill  ? 

Plant  Barometers. — The  small  treatise  on  agri¬ 
cultural  meteorology  contains  a  list  of  prognostics  for 
deducing  the  inference  that  certain  plants  present, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  We  cite  some 
examples  : — If  the  head  of  the  weather-Nigella  bends 
over,  there  will  be  heat  ;  if  the  head  of  the  Nigella  -of 
the  field  straightens  itself,  coolness  ;  if  the  stems  of  the 
Trefoil  and  other  leguminous  plants  straighten  them¬ 
selves,  rain  ;  if  the  leaves  of  the  Wood  Sorrel  rise  up, 
storm  ;  if  the  leaves  of  the  Vernal  Whitlow  Grass  fold 
up  lightly,  tempest  ;  if  the  flower  of  the  Convolvulus 
(or  yellow  Day  Lily)  shuts,  rain  ;  if  the  flower  of  the 
Pimpernel  shuts,  rain  ;  if  the  flower  of  the  Oxalis  opens, 
fine  ;  if  the  flower  of  the  Oxalis  shuts,  rain  storm  ;  if 
the  flower  of  the  Carline  Thistle  closes,  tempest ;  if  the 
flower  of  the  Lettuce  expands,  rain  ;  if  the  flower  of 
the  small  Bindweed  closes,  rain  ;  if  the  flower  of  the 
Cinquefoil  (creeping  Potentilla)  spreads  out,  rain  ;  if 
the  flower  of  the  Cinquefoil  folds  up  again,  fine  ;  if  the 
flower  of  the  African  Marigold  shuts,  rain  ;  if  the  flower 
of  the  pluvial  Marigold  folds  up  again,  rain  ;  if  the 
scales  of  the  Fuller’s  Teasel  approach  holding  themselves 
tight,  rain. — Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige. 

The  Flavour  and  Odour  of  the  Durian.— In 
a  word,  the  Durian  is  a  natural  macedoine — one  of 
Dame  Nature’s  “  made  dishes  ” — and  if  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  imagine  the  flavour  of  a  combination  of  corn¬ 
flour  and  rotten  cheese,  nectarines,  crushed  filberts,  a 
dash  of  pine-apple,  a  spoonful  of  old  dry  sherry,  thick 
cream,  apricot-pulp,  and  a  soup<;on  of  garlic,  all  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  a  rich  custard,  you  have  a  glim¬ 
mering  idea  of  the  Durian,  but,  as  before  pointed  out, 
the  odour  is  almost  unmentionable — perfectly  indes¬ 
cribable,  except  it  be  as  “the  fruit  with  the  fragrant 
stink.”  Elsewhere  the  writer  says,  “this  delectable 
epitome  of  all  that  is  perfect  in  fruit  food.  It  is  a 
paradox,  the  best  of  fruits  with  the  worst  of  characters, 
and  as  the  Malays  say,  you  may  enjoy  the  Durian,  but 
you  should  never  speak  of  it  outside  your  own  dwelling.” 
—  The  Gardens  of  the  Sun, 
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“Variety”  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

By  “variety”  Carnations  I  mean  those  which  are 
usually  termed  “fancies.”  I  have  never  liked  the 
name  “fancy,”  and  think  “variety”  is  a  better  and 
much  more  comprehensive  title  ;  so,  if  you  please,  we 
will  call  them  “variety.”  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  in  1889,  held  in 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden  at  Oxford,  I  was  looking  at  the 
magnificent  stand  of  twelve  variety  Carnations  just 
staged  by  Mr.  Bead,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  they 
grew  upon  my  admiration  and  love,  and  much  as  I 
admired  Seedling  167  (Dodwell) — a  noble  flower — yet 
my  fancy  was  most  captivated  by  Theodor,  a  most  lovely 
flower  of  a  warm  rich  heliotrope  colour,  which  looked 
like  a  self,  but  when  closely  examined  the  base  of  every 
petal  was  found  to  be  crimson  or  carmine.  While 
admiring  the  rich  satiny  petals  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  them,  the  quiet  Quaker-like  richness  of 
the  petals,  and  the  absence  of  gaudy,  glaring,  positive 
colour  upon  them,  there  passed  a  young  swell  of  the 
“haw,  haw”  type,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady. 
The  swell,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  Theodor,  said, 
“Oh,  look,  what,  a  beast !  ”  I  turned  round  indignantly, 
for  my  admiration  was  at  its  height  about  then,  but 
seeing  the  calibre  of  the  critic,  I  muttered,  “  If  there  is 
a  beast  here  or  hereabouts,  it  is  not  Theodor.”  That 
gent  is  a  type  of  many  thousands,  who  have  eyes  but 
see  not. 

We  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  “variety” 
Carnations  and  Picotees  raised  in  this  country  by  such 
eminent  growers  as  Messrs.  Dodwell,  Douglas,  Hooper, 
Turner,  and  others  ;  also  with  the  Kilmurry  varieties. 
Many  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  as  is  well  known. 
They  are  mostly  yellow  grounds,  but  with  the 
heliotrope  and  brown  grounds  we  are  not  so  familiar, 
beyond  a  few  glimpses  of  these  combinations  brought 
to  the  Oxford  exhibition  by  our  amiable  and  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  William  Wardill,  of  Luton,  not  staged  for 
exhibition,  but  produced  from  his  hat,  his  pocket,  or 
some  mysterious  recess,  and  put  forth  with  a  timid 
and  “  hope-we-don’t-intrude  ”  sort  of  air,  to  those  who 
deigned  to  look  at  them.  The  combination  shown  me 
by  Mr.  Wardill  awakened  my  interest  as  to  colour  and 
its  possibilities  in  the  Carnation.  Keeping  Carnations 
in  one’s  pocket  for  part  of  a  week  does  not  improve 
them,  hence  the  other  qualities  of  the  flowers  of  our 
friend  were  not  so  apparent,  but  the  colours  were  there. 
Until  I  saw  the  stand  staged  by  Mr.  Beed,  above 
alluded  to,  I  had  no  idea  that  such  undeniable  florists’ 
quality  was  already  attained  by  these  strange  colours 
in  many  of  Mr.  Ernest  Benary’s  varieties. 

The  ^reputation  of  Benary- is  of  course  world-wide  ; 
but  we  owe  him  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  done  for  the  Carnation.  Had  Benary  done 
nothing  more  than  to  give  us  his  grand  Champion 
Yellow  Germania,  his  niche  among  illustrious  florists 
in  the  Temple  of  Flora  would  have  been  secure  ;  but 
he  has  done  more,  much  more — he  has  shown  us  the 
great  capacity  of  the  Carnation  for  receiving  and  dis¬ 
playing  such  a  grand  variety  of  colours,  colours  rich 
and  positive,  as  in  Yon  Bennigsen,  colours  also  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  combinations,  equally  rich  but 
subdued  and  toned  down,  as  in  Theodor,  and  all  sorts 
of  combinations  between  the  two. 

Twelve  months  ago  last  autumn  I  received  from 
Benary  a  small  collection  of  his  Carnation  and  Picotees, 
the  bloom  of  which  was  to  me  a  revelation  as  to 
colour  and  quality ;  the  blooms  seemed  to  revel  in  colour. 
In  Van  Dyck  we  have  ground  heliotrope  richly  flaked 
with  carmine  ;  in  Justus  Meyer,  light  brown  or  bronze 
ground,  richly  bizarred  with  scarlet  and  maroon.  In 
Yon  Helmholtz  we  have  buff  ground,  bizarred  with 
heliotrope,  scarlet,  and  orange  ;  but  I  have  not  time, 
nor  have  you  space  to  describe  all  which  I  have  found 
worth  describing.  The  following  varieties  of  Benary’s 
will  please  all  who  try  them  :  Schlosser,  Schlieben, 
Stadtrath  Bail,  Yan  Dyck,  Yon  Helmholtz,  Von  Ben¬ 
nigsen,  Justus  Meyer,  Theodor,  Heinrich  Engel,  Yon 
Blodau,  Gustav  Freytag,  and  Kora. 

The  Picotees,  although  many  of  them  large  and 
very  showy,  were  not  so  good  as  the  Carnations  ;  but 
Alegatiere  will  please  any  one.  I  have  emphasized 
these  varieties  of  Benary’s  because  they  are  not  so  well 
known  in  England,  and  I  wish  my  brothers  who  love 
the  Carnation  to  have  the  same  pleasure  as  I  had  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  blooms. 

Mr.  James  Yates,  of  Stockport,  has  also  raised  some 
very  good  seedlings  on  the  Benary  line,  the  best  which 
I  have  tested  being  303,  304,  and  250,  The  best 


which  I  have  noted  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seedlings  are 
167,  169,  779,  202,  154. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  the  authorities  who  have 
written  on  colour,  Cheveuil,  Yon  Helmholtz,  Church 
and  others,  that  a  colour  is  always  best  shown  on  a 
polished  surface,  such  as  a  fine  silk  satin.  The  petal 
of  the  Carnation  is  much  superior  to  any  satin  or  fabric 
which  can  be  made,  and  hence  is  most  suitable  for 
displaying  the  richness  and  beauty  of  colour.  I  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  Benary.’s  Theodor  is  the 
most  lovely-scented  flower  of  all  Carnations. —  S. 
Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  March  7th,  1891. 


Show  and  Fancy  Pansies. 


I  have  been  following  up  the  Pansy  correspondence 
going  on  in  your  paper  for  some  time  past  with 
considerable  interest ;  being  myself  an  ardent  admirer 
of  this  lovely  flower,  I  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  its  cultivation  as  well  as  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  most  of  our  best  Scotch  growers. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  and  sometimes 
judging  their  famous  collections  at  some  of  the  most 
important  shows  throughout  Scotland,  and  am  anxious 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  deservedly  popular 
flower,  but  without  the  slightest  intention  of  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  controversy,  or  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  space.  As  a  Scotch  grower  I  very  cordially 
comply  with  the  request  of  your  correspondent 
of  21st  of  February  (p.  392),  by  appending  below,  after 
a  very  careful  selection,  what  I  consider  a  superb  list, 
and  one  that  will  do  credit  to  the  grower  if  properly 
managed  ;  of  course,  many  others  might  be  added,  but 
I  have  kept  to  the  numbers  specified.  I  also  observe  a 
number  of  new  varieties  to  be  put  out  this  year,  but 
not  having  seen  them  in  flower,  cannot  give  an  opinion 
in  the  meantime. 


List  of  Twenty-four  Show-  Pansies. 


Dark  Selfs. 
Alexander  Black 
David  Malcolm 
Dr.  Inch 
Harry  Paul 
Peter  Lyle 
William  Fulton 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

White  Selfs. 
Miss  Mary  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Yellow  Selfs. 
Archibald  Bolland 
M.  Thomson. 


White  Grounds. 
Bella  Watt 
Countess 
Fair  Maid 
John  Scott 
Lady  Bute 
Lady  Seafield 
Mrs.  A.  Finlayson. 

Yellow  Grounds. 
Chaucer 
James  Christie 
Adam  Train 
David  Dalglish 
James  McLeish 
William  Bobin. 


List  of  Thirty 
A.  S.  Glass 
John  Taylor 
James  Douglas 
James  Campbell 
Lord  Hamilton 
Mrs.  John  Walker 
Mrs.  Lindsay 
Mrs.  Lister 
Mrs.  Aitkinson 
Nora  Philips 
Bobert  Walker 
,  Agnes  Loudon 
Archie  Buchanan 
Blooming  Heather 
Catherine  Agnes 
Donald  Morrison 
Endymion 
George  Cromb 

— P.  V.  Agnew,  Gardener 
Ascog,  Bute,  N.B. 

— *- 


six  Fancy  Pansies. 

John  Pope 
J.  G.  Paul 
Julia  Goodfellow 
John  J.  Ashton 
Lord  Bute 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Lord  Bosebery 
Mag.  A.  Scott 
Mag.  B  S.  Cocker 
Mrs.  John  Ellis 
Mrs.  Browell 
Mrs.  John  Downie 
Mrs.  Maxwell 
Miss  Henderson 
Mrs.  L.  Carnegie 
Neil  Leitch 
Pilrig 

Sir  James  King. 
to  Thos.  Bussell,  Esq., 


Laced  and  Border  Pinks. 


It  is  certainly  absurd,  if  not  worse,  for  Mr.  B.  Dean  to 
pretend  he  does  not  know  what  a  florists’  laced  Pink  is. 
It  is  as  easily  recognised  and  described  as  a  bizarre 
or  flake  Carnation.  A  pure  white  ground  is  absolutely 
essential.  If  Mr.  Dean  were  to  include  a  yellow  ground 
Carnation  or  Picotee  in  either  of  the  ordinary  classes 
at  Oxford  or  Westminster,  he  knows  he  would  be 
promptly  disqualified.  And  if  he  showed  a  laced  Pink 
with  coloured  ground,  no  matter  how  neatly  it  might 
be  edged,  he  would  also  be  disqualified.  Lord  Lyon, 
Derby  Day,  Magnet,  Noble  Grand,  or  any  other  edged 
and  coloured  flower  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  shown  in  a  class  for  border  flowers.  Pinks 
having  been  so  long  neglected  that  few  florists  describe 
them  properly  in  their  catalogues,  and  many  do  not 
give  anything  but  the  bare  names.  My  old  friend, 
Hooper,  of  Bath,  used  to  catalogue  them  as  “Fancy, 
Self,  and  Show,”  just  as  he  did  the  Pansies,  and  the 
distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  and  appro¬ 
priate.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
records  of  bygone  years,  but  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 


Thurstan  and  others  who  have  seen  the  exhibitions  in 
the  olden  times  will  agree  with  my  definition  of  a 
laced  Pink. 

As  to  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus  the  circumstances 
are  very  similar.  Mr.  “  R.  D.”  states  that  he  opened 
his  eyes  to  their  widest  capacity  on  being  told  that  the 
plants  from  his  seed  beds,  which  he  calls  ‘ 1  fancy  ” 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  were  not  florists’  flowers. 
He  knows  they  are  not ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  if 
money  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
culture  of  genuine  florists’  flowers  is  given  away  in  prizes 
lor  ordinary  garden  seedlings  it  is  simply  dishonest. 
It  matters  not  how  pretty  and  showy  they  may  be, 
that  is  not  the  point.  There  are  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  which  they  lack.  It  is  like  comparing 
a  pantile  with  a  Wedgewood  plaque.  I  well  remember 
two  or  three  old  florists  at  South  Kensington  looking 
at  a  basketful  of  these  “fancies,”  and  making  the 
single  remark,  “rubbish,”  but  I  never  saw  a  florist 
pass  a  pot  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  without  taking  a 
second  look. — E.  Ranger  Johnson. 

New  Pinks. 

Two  new  Pinks  are  announced— viz.,  the  new  white, 
Her  Majesty,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  produced 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1889, 
and  won  general  admiration  from  the  large  size  of  its 
blossoms  ;  and  a  variety  that  was  shown  at  Manchester 
last  year  under  the  name  of  Souvenir  de  Sale,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  nurserymen  of  that  place. 
Both  have  received  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit, 
which  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  assumption  that  they  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  Pinks.  The 
Gardening  World  contained  the  following  reference 
to  this  Pink  when  commenting  upon  its  first  appearance: 
‘It  is  said  to  be  a  perpetual-flowering  variety,  the 
blooms  as  large  as  those  of  a  good  Carnation,  pure 
white  and  sweet  scented  ;  the  petals  are  numerous  and 
flat,  or  nearly  so.  A  number  of  plants  in  pots,  and 
abeut  1  ft.  in  height,”  attracted  much  attention, 
because  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  makes  a  good 
addition  to  the  forcing  Pinks,  a  group  too  much 
neglected  by  those  who  have  to  supply  cut  blooms. 
Her  Majesty  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath, 
who  sold  the  stock  to  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  and  it  is 
now  in  course  of  distribution  by  them  and  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Souvenir  de  Sale, 
when  I  saw  it  at  Manchester  last  year.  It  is  described 
as  one  of  the  largest  Pinks  ever  seen,  the  colour  entirely 
new,  and  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  tint ;  the  flowers  are  very 
full,  beautifully  fringed,  and  very  useful  for  cutting  ; 
the  habit  is  remarkably  good,  the  plant  being  dwarf 
and  bushy,  and  the  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  short 
foot-stalks  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  growing  freely  in  any 
ordinary  soil.  Both  of  the  foregoing  promise  to  make 
useful  border  varieties  ;  and  they  can  also  be  potted  up 
in  autumn,  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  brought  on  into  flower  in  a  gentle  warmth  in  early 
spring.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pinks  will 
not  bear  a  great  deal  of  forcing;  they  want  to  be  led  on  by 
gentle  stages  in  a  temperature  that  will  keep  them 
moving,  and  every  attention  paid  to  keep  the  habit  of 
growth  as  stocky  and  vigorous  as  possible,  so  that  they 
can  be  had  in  bloom  before  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

A  few  other  good  and  well-known  varieties  may  be 
mentioned,  such  as  Alice  Lee,  creamy  white  ;  Clove  Pink, 
deeprose,  highly  fragrant ;  Derby  Day,  deep  pink,  laced 
with  purple  ;  Early  Blush,  a  pink  self  ;  Emerald,  deep 
bright  rose,  with  dark  lacing  ;  Fimbriata  major,  fringed 
white  ;  Lord  Lyon,  deep  purplish  crimson  ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Welch  and  Mrs.  Sinkins,  both  white  ;  and  Paddington, 
red  with  a  dark  centre.  — B.  D. 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

That,  after  a  life  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  encouragement,  to  the  improvement  and 
culture  of  florists’  flowers,  I  should  be  roundly  accused 
of  heresy  by  one  of  the  high  priests  of  floriculture,  and 
practically  excommunicated,  is  hard  lines  indeed.  I 
can  imagine  Mr.  Thurstan  echoing  the  wail  of  an  old 
writer  of  forty  years  ago — one  who,  seeing  in  some 
of  the  flowers  then  being  taken  in  hand  subjects  that 
had  hitherto  received  but  little  attention  in  comparison 
with  what  had  been  paid  to  others,  was  led  to  give 
utterance  to  these  words:  “Some  younger  spirits, 
straining  after  new  worlds  of  flowers  to  subjugate,  or 
in  which  to  mend  Nature,  have  obtruded  Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Snapdragons,  &c.,  to  the  much 
discomfort  and  surprise  of  the  old  school.”  What  an 
immense  loss  would  have  resulted  to  floriculture  if 
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these  aggressive  “  young  spirits  ”  had  not  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  old  school,  and  brought  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  florists’  regard,  despite  sorrowful 
protests,  many  beautiful  types  of  flowers  that  in  our 
day  have  attained  to  a  great  popularity  !  The  fancy  or 
giant  Polyanthus  is  one  of  these. 

Now  Mr.  Thurstan  twits  me  with  having  an  interested 
motive  in  getting  some  of  the  money  hitherto  given  to 
the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  turned  over  to  the  fancy 
varieties  because  I  am  a  grower  of  them.  I  cannot 
complain  that  he  should  do  this.  But  it  is  not  quite 
true.  What  I  did  for  several  seasons  was  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  committee  of  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society  to  add  to  the  small  prizes  given  to  the 
fancy  Polyanthus.  They  said  they  had  not  the  means 
to  do  so.  But  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  had  been  declining  in  quality,  and  therefore 
in  value  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  last  year 
they  were  generally  so  bad  as  to  inspire  something  like 
disgust,  and  this  feeling  operating  on  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  committee  did  induce  them  to  agree  to  transfer 
some  of  the  money  from  the 
gold-laced  to  the  fancy 
section. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  Mr. 

Thurstan  could  witness  the 
superb  beauty  of  the  fancy 
Polyanthuses  shown  in 
London  he  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  florist.  He  somewhat 
contemptuously  relegates 
them  all  to  the  border,  as  the 
old  school  did  Verbenas,  &c., 
long  ago.  I  can  assure 
my  old  friend  that  my  flori- 
cultural  tastes  are  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  ever,  but  whether 
I  can  “fairly  be  termed  a 
florist  of  the  most  refined 
type  ”  is  more  than  I  dare 
say.  I  can  show  him  Prim¬ 
roses  and  fancy  Polyanthus 
displaying  quite  as  much 
refinement  as  the  best  of  the 
gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

Mr.  Thurstan  holds  up  to 
view  three  ideal  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses,  George  IV., 

Cheshire  Favourite,  and 
Barlow’s  Sunrise,  “each 
with  a  single  truss  of  twelve 
pips  each,  with  their 
circular  yellow  eyes,  glorious 
ground  colour,  and  refined 
lacing.”  If  they  could  be 
seen  in  actual  fact  and  not 
merely  in  ideal,  I  should 
admire  them  quite  as  much 
as  he  would.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  at  shows  in  the 
north,  but  rarely  a  plant 
with  more  than  five  pips. 

As  to  growing  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  round  London, 
if  Mr.  James  Douglas  fails 
in  Essex,  and  if  as  far  off  as 
Slough,  Mr.  Turner  with  all  the  skill  and  convenience 
at  his  command  cannot  succeed  with  them,  how  am  I 
to  be  more  favoured  amid  the  merciless  London  fogs, 
that  make  it  very  difficult  to  flower  some  plants  during 
winter  in  the  glass-houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  which 
is  near  to  me  ?  Last  October  and  November  1  had  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  on  an  east  aspect,  the  plants 
standing  on  raised  shelves,  with  a  good  circulation  of 
air  underneath,  as  promising  a  lot  of  named  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  and  Double  Primroses  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life.  When  the  frost  set  in  early  in  December,  the 
lights  were  shut  down,  and  the  plants  kept  as  snug  as 
possible.  For  two  months  they  were  frozen,  and  when 
the  thaw  came,  not  one  had  survived.  “  The  shelf  of 
a  cool  greenhouse”  is  my  Auricula  house,  a  low  lean-to 
facing  the  north.  I  cannot  get  a  common  Primrose 
scarcely  to  live  in  my  garden  through  the  winter  when 
planted  out  in  the  border.  How  can  it  be  expected  that 
I  am  likely  to  be  more  successful  with  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus?  Not  one  of  the  seedlings  I  obtained  from  the 
seed  Mr.  Thurstan  kindly  gave  me  in  August  last 
survived  ;  my  only  hope  is  in  a  few  seeds  that  have 
remained  dormant  until  now,  and  are  on  the  point  of 
germinating. 


If  Nature,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  provide  a 
situation  for  plants  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus  during  the 
winter,  but  who  has  not  yet  revealed  the  exact  spot  to 
me,  would  kindly  pack  up  the  fog  and  send  it  away 
into  limbo,  where  it  would  trouble  us  no  more  on  this 
earth,  one  might  grow  near  London  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. — R.  D. 

- •>$<- - 

SNOWDROPS. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring  none  are  more 
interesting  than  the  Snowdrop.  Their  drooping,  modest 
and  unassuming  flowers  are  silent  witnesses  of  reviving 
nature,  and  foreshadow  the  coming  summer.  When 
King  Frost  relaxes  his  icy  grasp,  the  snow-white  buds 
appear  above  the  soil,  but  often,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  especially,  the  returning  winter 
covers  them  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  yet  they  live 
through  it  unhurt,  and  continue  till  the  increasing 
temperature  causes  them  to  fade.  Some  half-a-dozen 
species  are  admitted  by  botanists,  but  none  of  them 
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present  striking  differences  from  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
although  a  discerning  eye  has  little  difficulty  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  salient  differences  between  each.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  study  for  those  who  like  to  make  collections, 
and  even  with  those  to  whom  they  are  nothing  more 
than  Snowdrops  a  collection  of  the  different  sorts 
means  a  long-continued  succession  of  flowers  from 
October  to  April,  subject  to  the  nature  of  the  season,  to 
locality,  and  the  natural  flowering  period  of  each  sort, 
whether  species  or  variety. 

The  greatest  amount  qf  variety  is  furnished  by  the 
common  species,  Galanthus  nivalis,  the  type  of  which 
is  so  widely  disseminated  and  so  well  known  in  this 
country  that  it  hardly  calls  for  description.  The 
earliest  flowering  form  of  it  is  G.  n.  octobrensis,  which 
was  brought  from  Albania  and  flowers  during  October 
in  this  country.  Another  named  G.  n.  corcyrensis,  and 
also  known  as  G.  n.  pnecox,  commences  to  flower 
about  Christmas  during  mild  and  open  winters.  It 
comes  from  Corfu.  An  interesting  and  botanical 
curiosity  is  G.  n.  Scharloki,  characterised  by  the  spathe 
beiDg  divided  into  its  two  component  parts,  and  de¬ 
veloped  like  two  green  leaves,  and  the  outer  segments 
have  a  green  blotch.  Another  has  a  yellow  ovary, 


and  yellow  instead  of  green  blotches  on  the  inner 
segments  of  the  perianth,  as  if  they  were  etiolated  or 
blanched,  and  we  sometimes  find  it  named  G.  n. 
etiolatus  in  gardens,  but  the  accepted  name  is  G.  n. 
lutescens.  None  of  the  above  varieties  are  very  common, 
although  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation.  The  flowers  of  G.  n.  reflexus  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  type,  and  have  the  outer 
segments  reflexed.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Gargarus, 
and  by  some  is  described  as  the  Crimean  Snowdrop, 
but  that  name  is  more  correctly  applied  to  G.  plicatus. 

The  Caucasian  G.  caucasicus  is  considered  a  sub¬ 
species,  most  nearly  allied  to  G.  nivalis.  It  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  its  broad  and  deeply  glaucous  leaves,  and 
the  narrow  claw  to  the  segments.  A  variety  known  as 
G  virescens  has  the  outer  segments  suffused  with  green. 
It  is  not  very  striking,  but  sufficiently  distinct  for 
those  who  are  making  a  collection.  G.  Imperati  is  a 
native  of  Naples  and  Genoa,  and  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  being  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  type.  It  is  a  handsome  Snowdrop,  and  may 
be  compared  to  G.  nivalis 
Melvillei,  a  seedling  which 
was  raised  in  this  country. 
.It  has  evidently  been 
cultivated  for  more  than 
300  years,  and  the  wonder 
is  why  it  never  gets  more 
widely  disseminated  in 
gardens. 

The  most  handsome  of 
all  the  Snowdrops  is  G. 
Elwesii,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor, 
at  elevations  from  2,000  ft. 
to  5,000  ft.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country 
in  1875,  but  has  been 
repeatedly  imported  since, 
as  the  bulbs  never  become 
properly  established.  It 
might  be  possible  to  acclima¬ 
tise  it  by  sowing  seeds 
ripened  in  this  country.  The 
great  features  of  the  flowers 
are  their  greater  size  than 
those  of  G.  nivalis,  their 
more'globoseform,  especially 
before  expansion,  and  the 
amount  of  deep  green  on  the 
inner  segments.  The  latter 
are  strikingly  erect,  with 
a  spreading  and  crisped 
mouth.  Amongst  bulbs  that 
are  flowering  for  the  first 
time  after  being  introduced, 
individuals  may  be  found 
having  much  shorter  and 
more  globose  flowers  than 
usual,  and  to  this  the  name 
G.  n.  globosus  is  given. 

With  the  exception  of  G. 
nivalis,  the  Crimean  Snow¬ 
drop  (G.  plicatus)  is  the  oldest 
introduction  to  this  country, 
having  been  brought  from 
the  Crimea  in  1818.  The 
flowers  are  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  G.  nivalis,  but 
the  leaves  are  larger  and  broader,  and  exhibit  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  and  which  suggested  the  specific  name.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  and  very  distinct. 

Equally  distinct  and  more  interesting  is  G.  latifolius, 
a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  at  elevations  ranging  between 
6,000  ft.  and  8,000  ft.,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  In 
the  southern  counties  of  Britain  it  flowers  in  February 
and  March.  The  leaves  are  very  broad,  strap-shaped, 
and  bright  green,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all 
others  in  cultivation  or  known  to  science.  The  others 
without  exception  have  glaucous  leaves,  and  generally, 
if  not  always,  of  a  darker  shade  of  green.  The  inner 
segments  have  a  green  patch  around  the  segments, 
both  externally  and  internally,  but  otherwise  every 
part  is  white. 

Closely  allied  to  G.  Elwesii  is  G.  grtecus,  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Chios,  on  Mount  Pellinos,  at  an  altitude 
of  3,800  ft.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  the  species 
named,  and  the  apical  lobes  of  the  inner  segments  are 
neither  spreading  nor  crisped  ;  it  flowers  in  April.  G. 
Olgffi  is  a  native  of  Mount  Taygetus,  in  Greece,  and 
flowers  in  October.  It  differs  from  all  other  Snowdrops 
in  the  absence  of  lobes  to  the  inner  segments,  which 
are  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  white.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  glaucous  as  in  all  others,  with  the  exception 
above  mentioned. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gloxinias. — Early  batches  of  seedlings  should  he 
seen  to  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  to  handle,  otherwise 
they  will  get  drawn  and  spoiled  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  development.  Erick  them  off  singly  into  pots  or 
pans,  replacing  them  in  the  same  house  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass. 

Achimenes. — The  short,  tuber-like  rhizomes  of 
Achimenes  may  be  removed  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  kept  since  the  plants  were  dried  off 
last  autumn.  Place  them  in  pans  amongst  soil  con¬ 
sisting  in  great  part  of  decayed  leaves,  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Cover  them,  not 
v.ery  deeply,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  pit  or  propa¬ 
gating  house  to  start  them.  They  may  afterwards  be 
removed  into  pots  or  baskets,  allowing  a  greater 
distance  between  each  plant. 

Palms. — If  these  have  not  yet  been  potted  by 
this,  no  further  time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  done 
before  fresh  growth  commences.  The  compost  may 
consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
with  some  ground  bones  and  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  With  a  rich  compost  of  this  nature,  the  plants 
can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  for  some  years,  even  in 
comparatively  small  pots.  Over-potting  should  always 
be  avoided. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown 
if  a  batch  of  plants  is  wanted  for  autumn  flowering. 
Pot  off  the  plants  singly  in  small  pots,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass  in  the  pit  where  they  have  been  raised 
until  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm  for  them 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  later  on  into  one  with 
a  north  aspect.  Of  course,  if  a  heated  frame  is  at 
command,  they  may  be  taken  there  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  re-established  in  the  fresh  soil. 

Vines. — With  the  great  improvement  in  the 
light,  the  early  Vines  wiil  now  gain  strength  and 
make  up  for  the  delay  caused  in  their  early  stages 
by  the  severe  cold  and  latterly  by  the  prevailing  fogs. 
Piaise  the  night  temperature  to  68°,  increasing  it  to  80° 
early  in  the  day.  Commence  to  give  air  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  75°,  and  increase  it  as  the  heat 
becomes  greater.  Close  the  house  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  started  about  the  middle 
of  last  month  may  now  receive  a  rise  of  temperature, 
say  70°  at  night,  rising  ten  degrees  by  day. 

Potatos, — The  ground  is  now  in  excellent  condition 
owing  to  the  long- continued  dry  weather,  and  the 
planting  and  sowing  of  various  crops  may  be  proceeded 
with  in  real  earnest.  Early  kinds  of  Potatos,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  different  kidneys,  should  be  planted 
without  delay,  as  other  kinds  of  work  will  come 
crowding  on  presently. 

Cauliflower. — The  planting  out  of  stock  wintered 
in  cold  frames  should  be  accomplished  presently,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  have  been  well  hardened  off.  Allow 
about  30  ins.  each  way  between  the  plants,  and  choose 
a  sheltered  position  well  exposed  to  light,  and  rich  soil 
for  them.  Guard  them  in  the  early  stages  from  slugs 
if  the  weather  becomes  moist  and  warm. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Early  sown  (that  is,  under 
glass)  plants  of  these  should  be  transplanted  from  the 
seed  bed  before  they  get  crowded.  This  will  encourage 
a  good  development  of  roots  and  also  prevent  the 
stems  from  getting  drawn  and  leggy.  The  frames  in 
which  Cauliflower  has  been  kept  in  winter  will  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Fruit  Garden. — All  pruning  and  nailing  should 
by  this  time  be  completed  ;  and  digging,  if  not  in  the 
same  forward  state,  should  be  hurried  on  without 
further  delay.  Freshly  planted  trees  should  be  staked 
and  mulched  at  once.  Before  the  digging  i3  done, 
however,  all  trees  that  were  badly  affected  with 
American  blight  last  year  should  be  gone  over  and 
brushed  with  paraffin  where  there  is  any  evidence  of 
the  enemy  to  be  seen. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  for  the  main  crop,  and  prick  off 
the  seedlings  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle.  The  boxes  may  be  placed  in  a  vinery  at  work, 
where  the  heat  and  moisture  will  encourage  growth. 

Tomatos. — Pot  on  plants  that  are  intended  for 
indoor  work,  and  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  ge.t  a  maximum  of  light 
and  be  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Even  those  that  are 
intended  for  planting  out  in  a  house  must  be  attended 
to  much  in  the  same  way. 


Eupatoriums. — The  later  kinds  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  to  show  flower,  reminding  us  that  the  time  is 
now  come  to  take  cuttings  for  next  year’s  work. 
Healthy  young  cuttings  should  be  used,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  had  from  young  plants  coming  into  flower,  a 
plant  or  two  may  be  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  cuttings  required,  by  cutting  them  down  to 
encourage  fresh  growth. 

Anthuriums. — Potting  may  now  be  accomplished 
where  the  operation  is  required.  Use  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum, 
broken  potsherds,  and  charcoal,  if  possible.  The  object 
should  be  to  mike  the  compost  of  an  open  and  porous 
character  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  fleshy,  half- 
aerial  roots.  Division  of  the  plants  may  also  be  effected 
at  this  season. 

Fig'S. — The  fruit  on  the  earliest  trees  in  pots  will 
now  have  completed  its  first  swelling.  A  sufficiency  of 
moisture  and  not  too  high  a  temperature  must  be 
given,  otherwise  the  trees  will  be  liable  to  drop  their 
fruit  at  this  critical  period.  Should  the  weather  con¬ 
tinue  mild,  the  temperature  maybe  kept  between  60° 
and  65°  ;  but  should  cold  nights  prevail,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  lower  the  heat  a  little.  To  compensate 
for  this,  close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  rise  considerably  with  sun  heat. 
- - 

MUSHROOMS  AND  TOADSTOOLS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Microscopical  and 
Natural  History  Society,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  the  eminent 
mycologist,  delivered  an  address  or  “gossip  ”  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  and  Toadstools,  in  which  he  combated  the 
popular  prejudice  that  any  fungus  which  was  not  in 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  Mushroom  was  unfit  to  eat, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Toadstool,  and  therefore 
poisonous.  We  had,  he  said,  some  1,400  species  of  the 
British  Agaricini,  or  those  species  of  fungi  which  had 
a  stem  and  a  cap,  and  underneath  them,  gills.  He  had 
himself  eaten  some  sixty  of  those  species,  and  was  yet 
alive. 

It  was  made  a  great  objection  to  fungus-eating  that 
there  were  so  many  Toadstools  that  were  so  dangerous, 
that  the  consumption  of  even  an  atom  of  them  would 
prove  fatal,  but  scientific  investigation  convinced  one 
that  there  was  enormous  exaggeration  in  the  popular 
belief  as  to  the  great  proportion  of  noxious  fungi.  But 
of  the  1,400  species  of  Agaricini  which  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  not  more  than  thirty  were  scien¬ 
tifically  and  absolutely  known  to  be  poisonous,  whilst 
we  were  at  the  same  time  known  to  have  134  edible 
species.  The  remaining  British  species  were  accounted 
for  by  ten  of  them  being  too  tough  for  food,  and  580 
too  minute  for  that  purpose  ;  while  130  had  only  been 
found  in  this  country  once,  or  at  most  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  character  of  the  residue  of  500  species 
had  not  been  determined.  It  was  evident,  said  Dr. 
Cooke,  from  the  investigations  and  calculations,  he  had 
made  that  fungus-eating  was  not  so  liable  to  produce 
injury  as  one  would  suppose. 

By  means  of  an  illustration  on  the  black-board,  the 
.structure  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Mushroom  was  de¬ 
scribed,  and  Dr.  Cooke  pointed  out  that  it  was  very 
important  in  the  study  and  use  of  Mushrooms  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  colour  of  the  spores  which  were  thrown  down 
from  the  gills  in  the  various  species.  There  were  four 
typical  colours  of  the  spores  that  were  produced  upon 
the  gills  of  the  different  kinds  of  fungi.  Some  were 
persistently  white,  and  the  gills,  if  not  entirely  white, 
were  just  spotted  with  a  rust  colour.  Another  class 
had  the  spores  of  a  rosy  pink  or  salmon  colour ;  another 
had  the  spores  of  a  rust  colour,  as  nearly  the  colour  of 
iron  as  possible  ;  a  fourth  variety  had  the  spores  of  a 
dark  purple-brown  or  black.  Almost  all  the  varieties 
possessing  white  spores  were  innocuous,  whilst  all  those 
which  were  salmon-coloured  or  pink  were  poisonous, 
or  liable  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  were  to  be 
rejected.  He  never  ate  the  last  named  kinds  himself 
unless  he  knew  their  history. 

One  of  the  popular  errors  associated  with  Mushrooms 
was  that  they  grew  up  in  a  night  ;  however  rapid  they 
might  be  in  their  growth — and  they  were  undoubtedly 
naturally  rapid — he  did  not  think  that  many  of  them 
grew  up  in  a  night.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  experience,  two  or  three  days,  and  in 
some  varieties  a  week  before  Mushrooms  arrived  at  a 
state  of  maturity  and  perfection  after  their  appearance 
above  ground.  Another  popular  fallacy  was  that 
Mushrooms  must  be  picked  before  the  sun  rose,  because 
they  melted  away  as  soon  as  the  sun’s  rays  fell  upon 
them  !  That  idea  might  be  beneficial  as  a  stimulant 
to  get  boys  out  of  bed  early  to  go  an^  gather  Mush¬ 
rooms,  but  it  was  not  a  true  idea  nevertheless. 


The  majority  of  the  Mushrooms  he  had  noticed 
displayed  in  the  greengrocers’  shops  in  London  were 
not  the  Agaricus  campestris,  the  true  Mushroom, 
which  was  culled  in  parks  and  grassy  places,  but  a 
larger,  coarser,  and  stronger-flavoured  species,  known 
in  the  country  as  the  horse  Mushroom,  and  found 
growing  under  trees  or  in  swamps  or  damp  places. 
This  form  was  seldom  used  by  country  people  except 
for  ketchup,  for  which  purpose  its  strong  coarse  flavour 
made  it  peculiarly  adapted.  The  smaller  kinds — the 
true  Mushroom — formed  a  very  delicious  morsel  of  food. 
It  had  at  the  first  decidedly  pink  gills,  which  afterwards 
became  brown  ;  whereas  the  gills  of  the  horse  Mush¬ 
room  were  never  pink,  but  were  a  pallid  wThite  when 
young,  growing  purple  when  old. 

It  was  a  false  idea  for  people  to  hold  that  in  eating 
fuDgi  they  were  always  going  to  eat  something  the 
flavour  of  which  resembled  that  of  the  Mushroom. 
Every  distinct  species  of  fungus  had  a  peculiar  flavour 
of  its  own  ;  in  fungus-eating  you  obtained  flavours  that 
you  never  before  knew  existed.  For  instance,  the 
Great  Puff-ball  Mushrooms,  sliced  and  fried,  had  a 
flavour  which  could  be  rightly  compared  to  nothing 
else  ;  the  nearest  approach  he  had  experienced  to  it 
was  a  very  nice  omelette  which  he  had  had  served  to 
him  on  the  Continent.  If  persons  left  the  ordinary 
Mushroom  and  went  in  for  the  Chantarelle  and  other 
kinds  of  fungi,  they  in  most  cases  encountered  a  new 
dish,  and  a  new  sensation.  There  was  no  other  method 
of  becoming  properly  acquainted  with  fuDgi — of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  one  from  another — than  having  them 
pointed  out  as  they  were  growing  in  their  natural  state, 
by  some  one  who  knew  them.  Books  on  the  subject 
were  very  well,  but  they  did  not  give  the  student  that 
amount  of  confidence  in  his  discernment  between  the 
different  species  which  a  personal  comparison  of  the 
fungi  themselves  conferred. 

- . — 

SUCCESSIONAL  CROPPING  IN 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN.* 

This,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  working  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
one  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  forethought. 
Although  it  is  a  difficult  matter  in  a  cold  and  wet 
season  to  keep  up  a  good  succession,  yet  if  success  is  to 
be  achieved  the  gardener  must  never  let  favourable 
opportunities  slip  by  for  getting  in  seeds  or  doing  any 
other  necessary  work.  It  is  also  most  essential  that  he 
should  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil  he  has  to  work,  for  it  is  well  known  that  while 
a  certain  variety  of  vegetable  will  succeed  and  do  well 
in  one  district,  at  another  place  not  far  distant  it  may 
prove  almost  a  failure.  This  remark  also  applies  to 
the  time  of  sowing  and  planting,  but  by  carefully 
studying  his  own  particular  climate  and  soil  the  careful 
gardener  will  in  many  cases  avoid  serious  loss  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 

The  vegetable  which  requires  most  attention,  so  far 
as  keeping  up  succession  is  concerned,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Pea.  Many  gardeners,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
early  supply,  sow  their  first  crop  under  glass  and  in 
various  ways — such  as  in  pots,  on  strips  of  turf, 
and  tiles.  The  sowing  is  made  about  the  end  of 
December  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  till  the  seedlings 
have  formed  into  green  foliage,  when  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off ;  but  if  never  placed  in  heat  at 
all,  and  grown  with  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  they 
will  generally  succeed  better  when  planted  out  than 
those  which  have  had  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat. 
Whichever  method  of  forcing  is,  however,  indulged  in, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  off  before  planting 
out. 

For  the  first  or  early  crop  sown  outdoors,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil  ;  but 
should  it  be  wet,  there  would  be  nothing  lost  were  the 
seed  to  remain  in  the  packets  till  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  The  sowings  for  the  main  crop  should  be 
made  in  March,  April,  and  May,  at  intervals,  which 
must  be  determined  by  the  demand  and  the  climate. 
It  is  a  general  rule  to  sow  for  succession  when  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  appears  above  the  ground,  but  in  a  good 
many  cases  this  will  form  too  close  a  succession,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  at  an  interval  of  three 
weeks. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  takes  thirteen  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing  till  you  can  gather  the  crop. 
For  a  late  crop,  I  would  not  advise  sowing  later  than 
the  middle  of  June,  and  it  must  be  an  early  variety,  as 
when  sown  much  later  they  generally  get  nipped  by 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Caversliani  Park  Gardeners’  Improve 
mint  Association. 
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early  frosts  before  the  slats  are  filled.  ’Vhere  the 
ground  at  command  is  limited,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  which  may  be  done 
at  the  same  time  as  sowing  the  Peas,  while  another 
sowing  should  be  made  in  August  for  winter  use. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Broad  Bean 
further  than  to  say  that  two  sowings  will  in  most  cases 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands,  the  first 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  and  for  the  main  crop 
some  time  in  March.  I  may  say,  in  reference  to  the 
main  crop,  that  it  is  advisable  to  steep  the  seed  before 
sowing,  as  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  forwarding  their 
vegetation. 

Next  in  order  in  this  class  comes  the  French  or 
Kidney  Bean.  This  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  is 
exclusively  forced  during  winter  and  spring.  For  an 
early  crop  outside  a  good  warm  situation  should  be 
chosen,  such  as  a  border  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  or 
any  other  situation  that  is  well  sheltered.  About  the 
beginning  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  make  the 
first  sowing,  and  for  the  main  crop  the  beginning  of 
May  will  be  a  suitable  time  to  sow.  For  a  succession 
another  sowing  should  be  made  in  June.  The  Scarlet 
Runner  is  also  a  most  useful  vegetable,  and  generally 
serves  a  double  purpose  in  the  garden.  In  the  first 
place  it  greatly  beautifies  the  garden  by  its  profuse  and 
attractive  flowers,  and  secondly  we  all  know  its  high 
value  as  a  vegetable.  To  meet  the  demands  of  ordinary 
establishments,  two  sowings  will  be  sufficient,  the  first 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  another  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  Nothing  further  need  be  said 
regarding  these,  as  they  generally  succeed  well  in 
ordinary  soil  with  a  good  exposure. 

The  Cauliflower,  like  the  Pea,  requires  close  atten¬ 
tion  as  regards  succession.  For  an  early  crop  a  sowing 
should  be  made  some  time  in  August,  and  about  three 
weeks  after  the  seedlings  appear  above  ground  they 
should  be  pricked  into  a  cold  frame  to  protect  them 
during  winter.  But  great  care  should  be  taken  to  give 
them  plenty  of  light  and  air  when  the  weather  will 
permit ;  in  fact,  the  lights  should  never  be  closed, 
except  in  very  cold  and  frosty  weather.  About  the 
middle  of  March  they  should  be  planted  out  on  some 
sheltered  spot,  and  should  the  weather  prove  too  cold 
for  them  they  will  require  to  be  protected  by  hand¬ 
glasses  or  any  other  substitute.  For  a  second  crop  a 
sowing  should  be  made  about  the  end  of  April,  and  for 
successions  another  could  be  made  in  May,  and  again 
in  June,  and  these  I  think  should  form  a  good  succes¬ 
sion  during  the  season,  and  should  meet  the  demands 
for  ordinary  use. 

Broccoli  succeeds  the  Cauliflower,  and  coming  in 
when  other  vegetables  are  scarce,  is  consequently  much 
appreciated.  In  many  small  gardens  one  sowing  will 
be  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  about  the  beginning 
of  April ;  of  course,  in  more  extensive  establishments, 
another  sowing  should  be  made  in  May,  and  for  a  late 
crop,  sow  again  in  June.  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
gardeners  experience  great  difficulty  in  preserving  them 
during  a  severe  winter,  and  consequently  a  number 
of  plans  have  to  be  devised  to  protect  them  ;  the 
one  which  is  most  commonly  practised  is  laying  them 
with  their  heads  to  the  north. 

Next  in  order  comes  Cabbage,  which  I  need  scarcely 
say  is  an  universal  favourite.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
supply  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  three  or 
four  sowings  must  be  made.  As  a  first  or  early  crop, 
a  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
these  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  September.  A 
second  sowing  should  bo  made  in  August,  and  these 
should  remain  in  the  seed  bed  until  spring,  when  they 
should  be  transplanted  ;  for  the  third  sowing  the 
first  week  in  March  will  be  soon  enough,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  a  fourth  sowing  should  be  made  in  May.  From 
these  a  supply  can  be  had  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  and  for  the  remaining  portion,  Savoys  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  will  make  good  successions.  In 
ordinary  cases  one  sowing  of  Savoys  will  be  sufficient, 
and  this  in  March.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Sprouts, 
although  some  recommend  making  a  sowing  in  August' 
to  enable  them  to  have  good  strong  plants  for  the 
following  season. 

Although  with  the  Onion  there  is  not  so  much 
trouble  in  keeping  up  a  succession,  it  is  none  the  less 
an  important  crop.  For  the  earliest  supply,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  some  time  in  August,  according  to  the 
climate.  They  do  best  in  good  rich  soil,  and  previous 
to  sowing,  the  surface  should  get  a  good  top-dressing  of 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  as  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  best 
preventatives  we  can  get  of  the  maggot.  Those  sown 
in  August  can  be  transplanted  in  the  spring  into  good 


soil,  where  they  will  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  The 
main  crop  should  bo  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  one  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  as  the  seed  should  never  be  sown  when  the  soil  is 
wet.  When  the  plants  have  got  fairly  well  up,  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  should  be  given,  and  a  showery  day  is 
the  best  to  do  this  ;  with  the  exception  of  thinning 
and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  they  will  not 
require  any  more  attention  till  they  have  to  bo 
harvested. 

Next  comes  the  Potato — an  universal  favourite — but  I 
shall  notenter  into  details  as  to  its  general  cultivation. 
The  seed  for  the  early  supply  should  be  planted  in  a 
well-sheltered  position  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  after  then  at  intervals  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  demand,  until  the  main  crop  is  planted  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

The  Turnip  is,  I  think,  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  root  crops,  and  consequently  very  extensively  grown. 
The  middle  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  make  the 
first  sowing,  and  May  for  the  principal  crop.  But  to 
get  a  good  supply  of  iresh  Turnips,  I  would  recommend 
making  a  slight  sowing  every  three  weeks.  The  Carrot 
is  also  a  useful  and  extensively  grown  vegetable,  and 
for  an  early  supply  I  would  recommend  making  a 
slight  sowing  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  for  the 
main  crop  the  middle  of  April  will  be  soon  enough.  Of 
Parsnips,  one  sowing  is  quite  sufficient,  and  this  in 
March  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  them  running  to  seed,  as 
they  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Celery  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the 
season,  and  it  also  requires  a  moderately  rich  soil  ;  but 
moderately  poor  soil  will  serve  equally  as  well,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  plenty  of  good  manure  to  be  had.  For 
an  early  crop  a  slight  sowing  should  be  made  about  the 
beginning  of'  February,  and  for  the  principal  crop  the 
beginning  of  March  will  be  soon  enough.  For  a  late 
crop,  a  sowing  should  be  made  in  May.  Of  salad  plants 
the  chief  is  the  Lettuce,  as  it  is  always  in  demand  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  had.  For  an  early  supply  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  August,  and  transplanted  when  fit  into  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  can  remain  till  March,  when  they  can 
be  planted  out,  and  to  keep  up  the  succession  a  sowing 
should  be  made  once  a  month.  Radishes  are  also 
extensively  grown  for  salads,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
fresh  supply  a  sowing  should  be  made  once  a  fortnight, 
beginning  in  January.  Almost  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Mustard  and  Cress,  but  a  constant  supply  can 
always  be  had  by  sowing  in  boxes,  placed  in  moderate 
heat.  —  John  Ilighgate,  Caversham  Park  Gardens, 
Reading. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- - 

Warwickshire  Peas. 

There  is  an  old  horticulturist  living  at  Kenilworth, 
which  is  famous  for  its  castle  ruins  and  also  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  who  has  for  years  past  given  much  attention  to 
hybridising,  especially  amongst  Peas.  Mr.  Tipping  is 
now  getting  on  in  years,  and  has  done  good  work  in  being 
the  successful  raiser  of  three  early  varieties  which  have 
a  reputation  in  Warwickshire.  Kenilworth  Early  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Sutton’s  Ringleader  and 
Burbidge’s  Eclipse.  William  the  Conqueror  is  a  cross 
between  Kenilworth  Early  and  Dickson’s  Favourite. 
Early  Bird  is  a  fine  early  Pea,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Maclean’s  Advancer  and  Kenilworth  Early. 
These  three  varieties  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Burbery,  of  the  Crewe  Farm,  Kenilworth,  and  were 
introduced  by  him,  but  they  were  raised  by  Mr.  Tipping, 
and  to  him  the  honour  belongs.  Mr.  Burbery  is 
introducing  another  new  variety  this  year,  English 
Wonder,  which  bears  a  good  report,  but  of  this  variety 
we  shall  hear  more  during  the  season.  Mr.  Tipping  is 
also  the  raiser  of  a  white-eyed,  long-pod  Bean,  and 
several  of  those  who  have  grown  it,  report  it  to  be  very 
mild  flavoured,  more  like  a  Pea  ;  this  is  in  great  request 
in  the  Kenilworth  district.  I  think  it  is  the  first 
white-eyed  Broad  Bean  we  have  had. —  IV.  D. 

A  Nice  Question, 

I  wish  to  submit  to  you  a  question  suggested  by  the 
schedule  of  prizes  just  issued  by  the  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
April  next,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
schedule  contains  two  classes;  one  for  “twelve 
Primulas,  distinct  species,”  and  one  for  “  six  Primulas, 
distinct  species.”  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  Can 
Primula  sinensis  be  shown  in  either  of  these  classes  ? 


There  is  no  qualification  as  to  hardy  Primulas. 
It  might  be  objected  that  a  variety  of  P.  sinensis 
i3  not  truly  a  species,  but  simply  of  garden  origin  ; 
but  then  among  the  plants  of  what  is  termed  P. 
Auricula,  that  are  staged  (and  three  exhibitors  will  put 
up  a  distinct  representative  each),  are  forms  which  do  not 
represent  the  true  species,  but  are  simply  representative 
of  it.  Garden  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldii  are  shown  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  species,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  others. 
It  appears  to  be  that  P.  sinensis  is  clearly  admissible  ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 
—Midlands.  [According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
schedule,  we  should  hold  that  any  one  garden  form  of 
P.  sinensis,  of  P.  Auricula,  or  of;P.  Sieboldii,  as  repre¬ 
senting  those  species,  though  improvements  (in  a 
garden  sense)  on  the  originals,  can  be  shown  in  either 
class  without  fear  of  disqualification.  But  had  we  to 
determine  the  question  by  the  spirit  of  the  schedule, 
then  our  ruling  would  certainly  be  to  the  contrary, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  are  intended  to 
be  considered  as  distinct  species  are  those  which  have 
not  been  improved  by  the  florist,  in  the  same  way  as 
have  the  three  species  specially  indicated.— Ed.] 

Astilbe  japonica. 

Most  gardeners  are  so  familiar  with  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  Spirtea  japonica  that  it  seems  they  will 
never  recognise  any  other,  although  the  plant  is  not 
only  no  Spiraea  at  all,  but  does  not  even  belong  to  the 
same  natural  order.  The  Spiraeas  are  Rosaceous  plants, 
but  Astilbe  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  family.  As  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  properly 
locating  A.  japonica,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
numerous  synonyms  or  aliases  which  have  been  given 
to  the  plant.  These  are  :  Spiraea  japonica,  S.  barbata, 
Hoteia  japonica  and  H.  barbata.  The  variegated 
variety  with  golden  netted  veins — namely,  Astilbe 
japonica  variegata — has  also  been  called  Spiraea  reticu¬ 
lata.  In  proportion  as  the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated 
and  grown  for  forcing,  so  extensively  has  one  or  other 
of  the  erroneous  names  been  disseminated.  The  real 
name  is  quite  exceptionally  employed  outside  of  botanic 
gardens  in  this  country. 

Magnolia  stellata. 

The  habit  of  this  Japanese  Magnolia  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chinese  M.  conspicua,  but  it  seems  to  be 
much  dwarfer  ;  at  all  events  it  flowers  while  still  in  a 
comparatively  small  state,  say  from  a  foot  upwards. 
Like  the  1  ulan  above  mentioned  it  is  deciduous,  and 
the  flowers  expand  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or 
May,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  This 
spring  it  will  flower  somewhat  later  than  us-ial  owing 
to  the  low  temperature  of  winter  keeping  vegetation  at 
a  standstill.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  are  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  pure 
white,  whereas  the  flowers  of  the  Yulan  are  not  ahvays 
pure  white.  Another  distinction  is  that  the  petals 
become  reflexed  when  fully  expanded,  and  the  petals 
are  linear-oblong,  so  that  the  fragrant  flowers  of  this 
species  are  different  in  appearance  from  the  great  cup¬ 
like  blooms  of  M.  conspicua.  The  membraneous  and 
deciduous  leaves  vary  from  obovate  to  elliptic.  The 
species  is  frequently  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  M.  Ilalleana.  A  very  effective  way  of  growing  this 
Magnolia  is  to  plant  it  singly  or  in  beds  upon  the 
grass. 

The  Big-rooted  Californian  Cucurbit. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  curious  plants  would  find 
something  interesting  in  Echinocystis  californica, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Megarrhiza  californica. 
Both  generic  names  are  very  significant,  and  applicable 
to  some  conspicuous  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
plant.  Echinocystis  comes  from  echinos,  a  hedgehog, 
and  refers  to  the  curiously  spiny  fruit,  which  is  globular, 
and  about  2  ins.  in  diameter.  Megarrhiza  comes  from 
nugas,  large,  and  rliiza,  a  root,  and  refers  to  the  large 
tuberous  rootstock  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Cucumber  family,  and  a  native  of  the  dry  climate 
of  California — a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  its 
tuberous  nature,  by  which  it  is  able  to  subsist  during 
the  period  of  drought.  It  is  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  might  be  utilised  to  cover  dry  banks,  but  more 
especially  banks  ornamented  with  boulders  of  stone  ’ 
and  large  tree  roots,  over  which  the  stems  of  the  plant 
could  climb,  and  form  a  natural  and  living  drapery 
during  the  summer  months.  The  plant  is  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  are  of  large  size,  and  notable  for  the 
way  in  which  the  cotyledons  rise  above  the  soil,  yet 
adhere  to  one  another  as  if  in  one  piece. 
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Atriplex  Halimns. 

This  maritime  plant  is  a  native  of  the  sea  coasts  of 
South  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1640. 
Excepting  about  a  few  of  the  southern  towns  in 
England,  it  has  not  been  planted  so  freely  as  it  might 
be.  Its  ability  to  withstand  the  sea  breezes  and 
flourish  almost  or  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  spray 
is  a  strong  recommendation  for  planting  it  in  all  sea¬ 
side  gardens,  or  for  making  hedges  to  shelter  the 
gardens  from  the  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
plants  will  flourish  quite  close  to  the  sea,  provided  they 
are  sheltered  by  hedges  or  belts  of  trees.  The  shrub  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  considering  that  it  does 
so,  although  evergreen,  it  would  no  doubt  flourish  at 
most  sea-side  towns  in  England.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
gardens  at  Yentnor,  and  most  abundant  on  the  sandy 
sea  beach  sheltering  some  gardens  east  of  St.  Helier,  in 
Jersey.  Here  a  broad  belt  on  the  sand  banks  looks  as 
if  it  were  wild,  and  effectually  keeps  the  sand  from 
shifting,  although  almost  without  vegetation  on  the 
seaward  side.  The  shrubby  stems  attain  a  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  are  covered  with  rhomboid-oblong, 
evergreen  leaves  of  a  soft  hoary  grey  colour.  Of  course 
it  is  somewhat  of  rambling  habit,  and  does  not  form  a 
compact  hedge  like  Holly,  Hawthorn,  or  Beech  ;  but 
where  space  exists  for  planting  a  belt,  it  constitutes  a 
very  effective  shelter  from  the  sea  breeze,  which  proves 
so  cutting  to  other  kinds  of  vegetation. 

Passiflora  princeps. 

Ix  the  warm  conservatory  at  Camden  "Wood,  Chisle- 
hurst,  this  climber  is  quite  a  feature  where  it  covers  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roof,  long  growths  freely  covered 
with  its  bright  red  flowers  hanging  down  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  While  the  plant 
was  restricted  at  the  roots,  it  did  not  grow  in  a  manner 
to  please  Mr.  Barnard,  the  gardener,  and  therefore  he 
had  a  few  bricks  removed,  so  that  the  roots  could  work 
into  a  little  prepared  bed  outside,  since  which  time  it 
has  grown  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
roots  are  now  outside,  but  mulched  to  protect  them 
from  cold.  Another  very  pretty  climber  also  in  flower 
at  Camden  Wood,  is  Lonicera  semperflorens,  the 
Japanese  Honeysuckle,  which  occupies  a  space  on  the 
roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
its  flowers  are  produced  makes  it  very  attractive  just 
now,  when  the  other  roof  occupants,  Lapageria  rosea 
and  L.  alba,  are  making  their  growth,  and  are  not  in 
flower.  —  TV.  P. 

The  Oak-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Foe  some  years  past  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
hardy  deciduous  shrubs  than  formerly,  and  many  of 
the  rarer  varieties  have  become  lost  to  cultivation.  The 
Oak-leaved  Honeysuckle  was  Lonicera  Periclymenum 
quercifolium,  and  is  described  in  Aiton  s  Hortus 
Kewensis.  The  leaves  were  situated  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  Oak.  It  occurred  wild  in  several  parts  of 
England,  but  seems  to  have  become  lost  to  cultivation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  still  exists 
in  any  collection.  A  sub-variety  of  it  was  also  grown 
having  yellow  margins  to  the  lobes  ;  the  flowers  did 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  type.  The  leaves  of  all 
Honeysuckles  are  normally  entire,  that  is,  undivided 
at  the  margin,  but  besides  the  variety  under  notice, 
plants  of  L.  flexuosa  and  L.  f.  aurea-reticulata 
frequently  exhibit  shoots  bearing  sinuated  Oak-like 
leaves.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  robust-growing  plants 
of  Sympboricarpus  racemosus,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  and  normally  having  entire  leaves.  The 
common  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  occasionally  behaves 
in  the  same  erratic  way  ;  and  Laburnum  vulgare 
quercifolium  has  the  most,  if  not  all  of  its  leaflets  lobed 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  leaves  of  the  Oak. 


Hedyscepe  Canterburyana. 

Several  generic  names  have  been  given  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Palm  from  time  to  time,  including  Kentia  and 
Yeitchia,  but  Hedyscepe  is  now  beginning  to  be 
recognised  as  the  correct  one.  Only  one  species  is 
known,  and  it  is  a  native  of  Lord  Howe’s  Island,  from 
whence  come  the  beautiful  and  useful  Howea  Forsteriana 
and  H.  Belmoreana,  better  known  perhaps  under  the 
name  of  Kentias.  Hedyscepe  Canterburyana  is  an  orna¬ 
mental  subject  at  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  is  used 
for  decorative  purposes  till  it  is  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  in  height 
at  least.  Planted  out  we  have  seen  it  taller  ;  and  in 
its  native  habitats  it  reaches  a  height  of  32  ft.,  forming 
a  stout  stem  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  with  a  greatly 


thickened  base,  and  bearing  a  single  crown  of  leaves  on 
the  top.  We  noted  a  fine  specimen  in  the  London 
Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  and  which  had  a  clear  stem  of 
3  ft.,  above  which  was  a  crown  of  long,  arching  leaves 
with  broad  but  gracefully  drooping  pinnae.  Large 
plants  are  more  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  even 
than  Howea  Belmoreana,  because  the  leaves,  although 
spreading,  do  not  take  so  much  space  laterally  for  their 
accommodation. 

Fog  and  Evergreens. 

The  effect  of  fog  in  the  absence  of  rain  is  much  more 
disastrous  to  evergreen  subjects  than  if  it  had  been 
followed  by  heavy  showers  to  wash  the  filth  from  the 
foliage.  Of  course  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
fogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  smoky  towns, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  carbon  and 
other  products  issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  factories 
and  dwelling-houses.  For  about  a  week  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  a  heavy,  wet  fog  enshrouded 
not  only  the  metropolis,  but  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
Comparatively  little  or  no  harm  was  done  to  vegetation 
where  the  enshrouding  mantle  of  white  vapour  con¬ 
tained  little  of  anything  except  moisture ;  but  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  a  thick  coating  of  soot  was 
laid  over  everything,  and  evergreens  were  besmeared 
as  if  with  a  thick  coat  of  black  paint.  Aucubas, 
Euonymus  japonica,  evergreen  Cotoneasters  and  similar 
subjects  will  lose  most  of  their  leaves  at  no  distant 
date,  for  after  being  enfeebled  and  partly  destroyed  by 
frost,  the  layer  of  soot  and  dirt,  by  choking  up  the 
pores,  is  likely  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
foliage.  Magnolia  grandifiora,  Cherry  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  Cedars,  Junipers,  Cypresses  and  other 
Conifer*  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  good  day’s 
rain,  to  wash  the  foliage. 


The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

The  genial  weather  for  some  little  time  past  has  been 
exercising  a  wonderful  effect  upon  vegetation.  The  buds 
of  early  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  making  wonderful 
progress  towards  expansion,  including  amongst  others 
the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas).  A  number  of  the 
species  of  Cornus  are  ornamental  in  winter  on  account 
of  the  red  bark  of  the  young  twigs,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  C.  alba.  Others  owe  their  beauty  to  their  flowers 
and  fruit,  while  a  third  group  are  rendered  attractive 
by  means  of  the  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers,  and 
later  on  by  the  colour  of  the  ripened  fruit,  as  in  the 
case  of  C.  canadensis,  C.  florida,  and  others.  The 
Cornelian  Cherry  becomes  very  gay  in  spring  by  its 
yellow  flowers  being  surrounded  by  four  yellow  bracts. 
They  are  all  the  more  conspicuous  and  ornamental 
from  the  fact  of  their  opening  while  the  trees  are  yet 
leafless  ;  because,  were  they  to  expand  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  other  species  generally,  they  would  be 
lost  sight  of  amongst  the  foliage.  The  fruit  is  red 
and  of  large  size,  but  not  very  plentifully  produced 
in  this  country.  The  variegated  varieties  of  the 
species  are  very  ornamental,  and  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  shrubbery,  or  even  as  isolated  specimens  on  the 
grass.  C.  m.  variegata  has  leaves  variegated  with 
white  ;  and  C.  m.  elegantissima  has  an  additional 
tint  of  red,  which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage. 

Birds  and  the  Buds. 

I  see  you  are  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  birds  as 
regards  buds.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  would 
exterminate  Sparrows.  I  used  to  live  in  Aberdeen,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  in  an  old  home  where  I  had  a 
fair-sized  garden  in  which  were  some  fine  old  Jargonelle 
Pear  trees.  Each  March  as  the  fruit  buds  became 
swollen  the  Sparrows  attacked  and  destroyed  them. 
Beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  gardening  I  netted 
the  trees  and  then  secured  good  crops.  I  had 
to  net  all  seeds  sown.  The  Sparrows  ruined  the 
Crocuses,  being  especially  partial  to  the  yellow 
sort,  and  they  picked  the  buds  out  of  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  in  late  autumn.  One  year  I  netted  these, 
until  the  blossoms  were  fully  developed  ;  I  then 
removed  the  netting,  and  returning  the  same  afternoon 
found  the  debris  of  these  blossoms  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground  under  each  bush.  Here — five  miles  in  the 
country — I  see  the  great  damage  they  do  each  autumn 
in  the  fields  of  grain.  We  have  very  few  Bullfinches, 
while  the  other  birds,  Chaffinches,  &c.,  seem  very 
useful  in  exterminating  caterpillars,  more  especially  at 
the  nesting  season. — M.  M.,  Murtle. 


The  Boxwood  Hedge  at  Montgomerie. 
Referring  to  the  description  of  this  Boxwood  hedge  I 
sent  you  last  week  (p.  425),  I  much  regret  an  awkward 
oversight  in  stating  the  lengths  of  the  respective 
sections,  which  should  have  been  as  follows  : — The  ! 
hedge  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  350  ft.  in 
length,  not  700  ft.  as  stated.  The  upper  parts  of  each 
of  these  sections  run  parallel  with  the  southern  garden 
wall  for  350  ft.,  then  in  the  centre  and  at  right  angles 
they  stretch  175  ft.  southward,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  . 
700  ft.  in  length  measurement. — D.  Mackie,  Mont-  I 
gomerie  Gardens ,  Tarbolton,  X.B. 

Apple,  Chelmsford  Wonder. 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  or  seedling  is  of  large  size,  1 
and  roundly-conical,  with  the  half-closed  eye  set  in  a  I 
moderately  deep,  plaited  cavity  ;  the  rest  of  the  surface 
is  quite  smooth  without  angles  or  ribs.  The  skin  is  of  j 
a  clear,  deep  yellow,  similar  to  that  of  Golden  Noble, 
speckled  more  or  less  with  russety  dots,  but  in  most  I 
specimens  the  sunny  side  is  suffused  and  streaked  with  I 
deep  red  or  crimson,  and  often  so  lightly  as  to  allow  ' 
the  yellow  ground  colour  to  appear  through.  A  dish  of 
the  variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son, 
Chelmsford,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

°  _ 

Amaryllis,  J.  Ft.  Pitcher. 

The  scape  of  this  Amaryllis  or  rather  Hippeastrum 
rises  to  a  height  of  18  ins.  or  thereby,  and  bears  from 
two  to  four  flowers  of  good  average  size.  The  widely 
funnel-shaped  or  campanulate  flowers  had  a  tube  of 
moderate  length,  while  the  overlapping  segments  are 
similar  in  size,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  reticulated  with 
much  darker  veins  ;  and  this  colouration  is  continued 
right  down  into  the  throat  of  the  flower.  Two  bulbs 
in  a  pan  bore  three  scapes,  and  the  leaves  which  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  latter  are  about  the  same 
length  as  them.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
"Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  it. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — March  10 th.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  blizzard  of  the  previous  night — the  sudden  fall 
of  snow,  and  the  changed  condition  of  the  weather 
there  was  a  good  show  of  spring  flowers,  but  chiefly 
such  as  are  grown  in  greenhouses  or  forced. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Daffodils  were  conspicuous 
amongst  the  forced  subjects.  Orchids  were  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  fair  numbers,  and  a  Silver  Fiora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  including 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  a  fine  piece  ;  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  D.  Kingia- 
num,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  and 
others,  mixed  with  flowering  plants  of  other  families. 
The  flowers  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni  major  were  very  con 
spicuous.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Burbury,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for  a  splendid  piece  of  Cymbidium  eburneum 
in  a  large  pot,  and  furnished  with  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  many  of  which  were  twin  on  the  scape.  A 
collection  of  Orchids  consisting  of  cut  flowers  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
Amongst  them  was  a  large  quantity  of  Ccelogyne  cristata 
alba,  Odontoglossum  blandum,  Phaius  tuberculosus, 
and  others.  They  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  "William 
Whiteley,  Hillingdon  Nurseries,  for  a  group  of  Orchids 
including  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  triumphans, 
Dendrobium  crassinode,  Cattleya  citrina,  Laelia  harpo- 
phylla  and  others  in  variety.  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Hardy’s  var.,  and  Cattleya  Trianae  Hardyana  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Holmes,  gardener  to  G. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 
Saccolabium  bellinum  and  S.  b.  aureum  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 
last  named  for  a  large  and  very  effective  group  of 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower.  The  middle  line  consisted 
of  Acacia  Drummondi  and  Cytisus  racemosus,  while 
large  masses  of  Boronia  megastigma,  B.  elata,  Heaths, 
Cyclamens  and  Genistas,  created  a  fine  display,  the 
Boronias  emitting  a  delicious  and  far-reaching  odour. 

A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  George  Phippen, 
Reading,  who  filled  a  considerable  length  of  staging 
with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  Yalley, 
and  Grape  Hyacinths.  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son, 
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Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  some  baskets  of  Roses  and 
twelve  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias.  Beautiful 
white  varieties  were  M.  d’Offoy,  Montironi,  and  Princess 
Charlotte.  A  Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Daffodils  in  considerable  quantity  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden.  Popular 
varieties  shown  were  N.  cbvallaris,  1ST.  princeps,  N. 
incomparabilis  Leedsi,  and  the  large  -  trumpeted  N. 
bicolor  Horsfieldi.  The  same  firm  also  set  up 
same  Irises,  Anemones,  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
exhibited  some  flower  scapes  of  various  Anthuriums 
having  spathes  of  wonderful  size.  Amongst  others 
were  A.  Edwardi  roseum,  A.  Laingi,  and  varieties  of 
A.  Rothschildianum.  He  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
Bulbocodium  ruthenicum  and  some  Snowdrops.  Lotus 
peliorhynchus  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  &  Son, 
Exeter.  Some  Daffodils  and  Tulips  were  shown  by 
W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Belgrove,  Queenstown.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Lachenalias,  including  L.  tricolor,  L.  Nelsoni 
and  others.  He  also  had  a  group  of  Snowdrops, 
including  Galanthus  latifolius,  G.  Elwesi  globosus, 
bearing  twin  flowers,  G.  plicatus,  G.  Imperati,  and 
forms  of  the  common  species.  A  collection  of  Snow¬ 
drops  was  also  shown  by  James  Allen,  Esq.,  Shepton 
Mallet,  including  the  new  Galanthus  Alleni,  also  G. 
nivalis,  G.  n.  lutescens,  G.  n.  Sharlokii,  G.  n.  flore 
pleno,  G.  n.  flore  plenissimo,  and  several  large-flowered 
seedlings.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  showed  a  basket  of  sweet¬ 
smelling  Violets,  consisting  of  Marie  Louise,  double 
pale  blue,  and  Comte  Brazza,  double  white. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Willard, 
Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  exhibited  a  box  of 
Peaches  from  Cape  Town.  They  were  large,  rather 
pale  in  colour  and  curiously  pointed.  Two  pods  of 
Vanilla  were  shown  by  Dr.  Wilks.  Chelmsford 
Wonder  Apple  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son,  Chelmsford.  Several  varieties  of  forced  Chicory 
were  brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  following  kinds  were  shown  in 
pots  as  forced-  namely,  Whitloef,  Large-rooted  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Large-rooted  Brussels,  Large-rooted  Magdebourg, 
Large-leaved  Lombardy,  and  the  Common  Chicory. 
Improved  Very  Early  Dandelion,  also  forced,  was 
brought  up. 

First  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. — 
The  leading  features  of  this  exhibition  were  the  forced 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  also  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  but  more  particularly  Cyclamens,  which 
were  very  numerous.  The  first  prizes  for  collections  of 
fifty  Hyacinths,  thirty-six  pots  of  Tulips,  and  twenty- 
four  pots  of  Narcissus  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley.  All  were  of 
fair  average  merit  for  the  period  of  the  year,  but  the 
24-size  pots  seemed  altogether  too  large.  They  also 
had  the  best  Spineas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  the 
pots  in  the  latter  case  were  huge  and  ungainly.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Morle,  283,  Regent  Street,  was  second  for  fifty 
Hyacinths.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  Gordon  Villa, 
Hounslow,  took  the  first  award  for  the  collection  of 
Cyclamens,  which  were  well  flowered,  as  were  those  of 
Mr.  John  May,  Jordan  Nursery,  Twickenham,  who  was 
second.  There  were  several  other  collections.  The  St. 
George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Han  well,  had  the  best  thirty-six 
pots  of  Cyclamen  ;  and  Mr.  John  Odell,  Hillingdon, 
was  second.  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq., 
Greenwich  Park,  was  first  for  Azaleas,  and  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  with  smaller  plants. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  by  far  the 
finest  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  C. 
Nunn  was  second.  Mr.  J.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T. 
Boney,  Esq.,  Cholmely  Lodge,  Highgate,  had  the  best 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  where  nurserymen  were  excluded. 
Miscellaneous  groups  were  shown,  including  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  ; 
Daffodils,  Anemones,  Snowdrops,  and  Irises,  &c.,  from 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden  ;  Camellias  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ;  Clivias  from  Mr. 
P.  R.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford  ;  and 
TJvedale  St.  Germain  Pears  from  Mr.  F.  Bridger,  The 
Gardens,  Penshurst  Place,  Penshurst. 
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Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum. — A 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  this  society  held  at  the  Spinners  Hall,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Jones  presiding.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Pawson,The  Pike,  on  Annuals  in  which  he  gave 
a  descriptive  list  of  varieties  best  adapted  for  growing 


near  towns,  and  showed  that  by  careful  selection,  and  a 
little  more  attention  than  is  generally  given  to  this  class 
of  plants  in  thinning,  and  after  cultivation  many  an 
unsightly  spot  might  be  made  to  look  gay  for  several 
months  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  A  lively  discussion 
followed,  Messrs.  Corbett,  Callow, AVainwright,  Tatton. 
Harrison  and  Smith  taking  part.  Votes  of  thanks  to 
the  essayist  and  the  chairman  brought  an  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. 

Amidst  much  rather  unseasonable  weather,  here 
and  at  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  from  whence  the 
Orchids  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  at 
the  wonderful  freshness  with  which  they  arrived. 
That  th«  season  is  advancing  we  have  evidence  by  the 
first  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  which  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  see  this  season.  A  huge  specimen  of 
C.  Trianie  rosea  reminded  us  of  C.  T.  Schroder*  by 
its  large,  golden,  almost  orange  blotch  in  the  throat. 
The  rest  of  the  lip  was  of  a  warm  rosy  purple  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  were  much  paler,  in  hue,  but  striking 
on  account  of  their  enormous  size.  The  sender  has 
had  flowers  of  C.  T.  grandiflora  9  ins.  across,  thu3 
exceeding  in  size  those  of  C.  Mossise,  which  are 
occasionally  8  ins.  across  the  petals.  There  was  also  a 
three-flowered  cluster  of  Dendrobium  luteolum,  with 
its  pleasing  primrose-coloured  flowers,  curious  long, 
deep  yellow  spurs,  and  the  strong  beard  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  lip.  A  rarer  Orchid  than  either  was 
the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Krameri,  resembling  at 
first  sight  a- small  Phalsenopsis,  especially  in  colour 
and  fragrance.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  pale  violet 
fading  to  white  towards  the  margin.  The  half-moon¬ 
shaped,  bi-lobed  lip  was  of  a  deeper  violet,  with  a 
semi-circular  brownish  purple  band  surrounded  with  a 
white  line  on  either  side  of  the  large,  fleshy,  yellow 
crest. 

Dendrobium  nobile,  Hardys  var 
The  stems  of  this  variety,  as  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Holmes,  gardener  to 
G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire, 
were  moderately  short,  stout,  and  well-flowered.  A 
good  sized  and  showy  piece  was  exhibited.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  of  good  substance  and  white,  tipped 
with  deep  purple.  The  lip  had  a  very  short  claw,  with 
a  broad  rounded  lamina,  and  the  usual  arrangement  ol 
colours,  but  the  blotch  in  the  throat  was  of  a  deep  rich 
or  maroon-purple.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  the 
variety. 

Cattleya  Trianze  Hardyana. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  notable  for  the  breadth 
of  all  the  parts,  but  particularly  of  the  petals  and  lip. 
The  sepals  are  blush  coloured,  and  the  petals  are  short, 
very  broad,  and  almost  roundly-ovate,  and  blush 
coloured,  except  along  the  middle  line,  which  deepens 
to  a  rosy  tint.  The  lip  has  a  short  tube  for  C.  Trian®, 
with  a  short  and  very  broad,  almost  rounded  lamina  ; 
the  latter  is  of  an  intense  purple,  fading  off  at  the 
crisped  margin  to  pale  lilac-purple,  which  forms  a  band 
round  the  dark  portion  ;  there  is  also  a  large  bi-lobed, 
yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  It  was  named  and  des¬ 
cribed  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach. 
The  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last, 
by  Mr.  AVilliam  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  Hardy,  E  q. , 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire,  when  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  Amesianum. 
In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  and  very  distinct  variety  of 
0.  luteo-purpureum,  in  which  the  usual  brown  blotches 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  sepals  are  oblong, 
revolute  at  the  edges,  and  pale  yellow,  with  a  faint 
greenish  tint  pervading  them.  The  petals  on  the 
other  hand  are  lanceolate,  rather  deeply  toothed  on  the 
margins,  and  of  a  clear  soft  yellow.  The  lip  is  short 
and  broad,  almost  quadrate,  shortly  fringed  at 
the  margin,  with  a  short  involute  tip,  making  the 
lamina  appear  almost  lobed,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  soft 
yellow.  An  arching  raceme  bearing  eleven  flowers  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  AVestminster,  on  Tuesday 
last,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  when 
a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum. 

In  the  hands  of  the  skilful  manipulator  this  Dendrobe 
is  a  most  desirable  subject  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  the 
desired  time,  its  brilliant  golden  racemes,  the  prominent 
dark  eye,  and  the  graceful  foliage  around  the  labellum, 


make  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the  most  careless 
observer.  I  recently  saw  a  fine  specimen  in  a  14-in. 
pot  in  Colonel  Tucker’s  collection  at  Braddon  Tor, 
Torquay,  carrying  fifty-five  racemes.  It  will  doubtless 
be  an  object  of  much  interest  at  the  coming  flower 
show  in  Torquay. — J.  McNab. 

An  Oncidium  Four  Months  in  Bloom. 

By  some  authorities  0.  unguiculatum  is  considered  as 
a  variety  of  0.  tigrinum.  The  flowering  period  of  the 
latter  does  not  last  so  long,  nor  do  the  scapes  attain 
such  a  length.  A  specimen  of  0.  unguiculatum  in  the 
London  nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  bore  a  branching 
flower  scape  of  8  ft.  long,  last  autumn,  when  it  com¬ 
menced  flowering.  A  portion  of  the  scape  was 
accidently  broken  off,  but  all  the  branching  portion 
continued  to  expand  its  flowers  in  succession,  and  bore 
a  number  of  them  when  we  saw  the  plant  again  the 
other  day.  A  plant,  and  more  especially  an  Orchid, 
which  could  live  and  flower  through  all  the  fog  and 
frost  of  the  winter,  now  happily  past,  is  worthy  of 
attention  for  suburban  collections.  The  flowers  are 
smaller,  and  the  sepals  shorter  than  in  0.  tigrinum,  but 
the  clear  yellow  lip  with  its  long  claw  to  the  terminal 
lobe,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  bold  and  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Orchids  at  The  Briars,  Chislehurst. 
Calling  in  the  other  day  to  have  a  look  at  the 
collection  owned  by  T.  R.  AVatt,  Esq.,  I  was  glad  to 
find  the  plants  in  such  good  health,  and  the  good 
things  in  flower  so  numerous.  Cattleya  Trian®  is,  of 
course,  the  most  attractive  just  now,  and  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  good  varieties,  two  of  the  forms 
being  really  splendid  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
Dendrobiums  are  very  well  done  at  the  Briars,  and  the 
kinds  in  flower  include  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D.  n. 
Sanderianum,  D.  n.  Cooksoni,  D.  Leechianum,  and 

D.  Ainsworthii.  A  healthy  piece  of  Coelogyne  cristata 
alba  carried  fifteen  spikes.  I  noted  several  very  fine 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  0.  Pescatorei,  and 

O.  Hallii ;  with  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  in  fine  condition  ; 
Lycaste  Skinneri  rubra,  very  large  and  rich  ;  and  also  a 
plant  of  L.  S.  alba,  carrying  very  large  and  fine  flowers. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  nice  things  that  help  to 
make  up  a  varied  and  interesting  display,  while  in  the 
Phalmnopsis  section  good  spikes  are  also  in  flower  of 

P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  amabilis,  and  P. 
grandiflora. —  W.  P. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Campbell's  Fumigating  Rolls. — Will  some  reader  who  has 
used  these  rolls  he  so  good  as  to  say  if  I  may  safely  use  them  in 
vineries  in  which  the  Vines  are  coming  into  flower ;  also  for 
killing  thrips  and  green-fly  on  Ferns  ?—  G.  G.  [We  have  had  no 
experience. with  them.— Ed.] 

Clematises. — A.  B.:  ].—  We  should  not  admit  any  of  the  well 
known  hardy  varieties  into  a  class  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  ;  only  those — such  as  C.  indivisa  lobata — which  require 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  being  strictly  admissible. 
2.— The  hardy  varieties  can  certainly  be  shown  in  a  class  for 
hardy  shrubs  in  flower. 

Fanciful  Ideas. — Flos.:  Your  questions  do  not  come  within 
the  pale  of  practical  gardening,  and  we  would  suggest  that  you 
send  them  to  Notes  and  Queries. 

Permanent  Protection  for  Strawberry  Beds,  &c. — T.  S. : 
The  permanent  covering  of  quarters  of  Bush  fruits  and  Straw¬ 
berries  with  small  meshed  wire  netting  has  been  tried  in  many 
places,  and  so  far  as  we  know  with  good  results.  The  main 
objection  to  such  structures  is  the  cost,  and  we  never  saw  one 
that  added  any  beauty  to  a  garden. 

Communications  Received.— J.  Carter  (next  week).— C.  G.  W. 
— G.  Fry.— J.  C. — Pansy  Grower. — T.  N.  (next  week). — R.  S.— 

E.  S.— A.  D.— Stirling. — A.  Lister. 

- •*$<« - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
and  Park  Road,  Clapham,  S.  W. — Select  List  of  Orchids. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Alkmund's  Churchyard, 
Derby. — Tree  Primers,  &c. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— Catalogues  of 
Hardy  Florists’  Flowers,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Climbing  Plants, 
&c. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Farm  Seeds 

Alexander  Bailey,  Junr.— Silksworth  Lane,  Sunderland. — 
Pansies,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Agricultural  seeds  at  unchanged  rates.  Supplies  of 
English  Red  continue  moderate.  Heavy  Perennial 
Ryegrass  is  very  scarce,  and  much  dearer.  Rape 
steady. 
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C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  S  0  12  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  10  14 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . A-sieve 

Currant,  black, "jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..16  3  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  06  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  6  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bclis.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes.  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  0  6  16 

—  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  10  2  0 
Myosotis.  .per  basket  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  0  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

- (English),  bun.  10  16 

Poinsettias,  per  doz.  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1  o 
Primroses,  doz.  bcbs.  10  2  0 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bclis.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  . .  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  0  3  0 
- dark  .  16  26 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ....per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .."'oz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Ferns,  in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  0  0 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots. — In  variety,  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 
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Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


The  Gardening  World. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 A 
6  months,  3s.  3 d.\  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*♦*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  arnd  also 
"Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


No.  37.  Three-quarter  Span-Roof  Greenhouses. 


Best 

Materials. 

Made 


Lights. 


Tenant's 
Fixtures. 

All 
Parts 
E?  Fitted. 


Can  be  easily  erected  by  purchaser.  Glazed  with  21-oz. 
English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats  of  best  oil  colours. 

CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

15  ft.  by  10  ft .  £26  10  0 

20  ft.  by  12  ft .  £37  10  0 

These  Greenhouses  are  also  made  for  erection  on  brickwork. 
Prices  on  application. 

Improved  Rose  Houses 

Tenant’s  Fixture.  All  in 
Lights,  easily  erected  and 
taken  down  when  not  re¬ 
quired  in  use. 

-  Specification  same  as 
No.  37  above. 
CARRIAGE  PAID. 

£35  0  0 


CASH  PRICE. 

Stock  size,  20  ft,  by  12  ft . 

Other  sizes  to  order.  (See  Catalogue.) 


Cheap  Lean-to  Greenhouses. 

Tenant’s  Fixture.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  piainted  three  coats, 
with  Stage  complete,  and  can  be 
erected  in  an  hour  easily. 


CASH  PRICES. 
S  ft.  by  5  it.  .. 
10  ft.  by  5  ft.  .. 
12  it.  by  6  ft.  .. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 

.  £7  10  0 

.  £10  10  0 

.  £13  10  0 


Span-Roof  Forcing  Pits. 

Constructed  in  Lights,  Painted 
three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

20  ft.  by  S  ft .  ...  £15  0  0 

25  ft.  by  10  ft  .  £20  0  0 

30  ft.  by  12  ft .  £27  0  0 

Carriage  is  Paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free 
to  customers. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

_ BOILING  WATER  O R~  MILK 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  art..  4s. 
per  cwt.  A  1-cwt  sample  lag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Eeports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatcs,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatos,  and  says:  “1 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “Potatos,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large ;  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied." 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

—Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GVANQ  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.,  , 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
A  GENTS  WANTED. 


RANSOMES 


Al  Mowers 
sent  on  a 
Month’s  Trial 
Cm  riage  Paid. 


•At  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  R.A.S.E. 
Windsor,  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  PRINCESS 
VICTORIA  OF  PRUSSIA  each  pur¬ 
chased  a  Ransomes’  Lawn  Mower. 


L5.WH  MOWE^B9 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  ALL  SIZES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 
“NEW  AUTOMATON,"  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 
“NEW  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine. 

“EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  real  service. 

“  BANK  CUTTER,”  the  Best  for  Cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  PONY  AND  HORSE-POWER  MOWERS. 

Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS,  i  JEFFERIES,  Ltd,,  IPSWICH. 


BtUNDEtUS 

PARIS  GREEN 

INSECTICIDE, 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Orchard  Moth  CaterpHlar. 

Packed  in  damp  state  in  4  lb.  and  7  lb.  Jars,  or 
in  dry  powder. 

To  he  obtained  through  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  or  of 

BLUNDELL,  SPENCE  &  C0.5  LTD,, 

HULL  &  9,  Upper  Thames  St.,  London. 


The  “STOTT” 


PATENT  DISTRIBUTOR 


PATENT  SPRAYER; 
PATENT  SYRINGE; 

INSECTICIDE  KILLMRIGHT 
PARIS  GREEN  EMULSION 
SEE  STJ5.TO-I3  XIII., 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 


i 


CRYSTAL  PALACE, 


And  Press  Opinions  in  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Garden,  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
Gardening  World,  dc.t  March  7th,  1891. 


BAHT01T  HOUSE,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  RY  USING 

TO  O  A  1"\  J  O  New  Improved  Patent 
i  II  ELa  r\  LJ  ijr  Slow-Combustion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 


Requires  no  Brickwork  or  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 

FfFt  TfW  Practical  Hot-voter  and 

J*.  o  JaTVa.  JDZa  Arab.  9  Horticultural  Engineer, 

399,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  167,  Old  Stieet). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with-  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-combu-tion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success 

UT¥r<XJi7Q9  (SOLUBLE) 
liUuIlilD  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BS  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  &  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing 
Under-Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  Sc  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  A  4s.  6J. ; 
J-gallon  7/6, 1-gallon  12/6,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  Insecticide,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK— A.  Rolker  &  So.vs. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition.  Con¬ 
taining  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1S90.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  ljd.— 17, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TOOPE’S 


Patent  FOG  ANNIHILAT0R 


A  System  of  Ventilating  all 
kinds  of  Plant  Houses.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  this 
winter,  and  proved  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  the  fog  and 
smoke  from  injuring  even  the 
choicest  Orchids  in  the  centre 
of  the  East  End  of  London. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  apply 
this  system  to  any  form  of 
Greenhouse,  Conservatory  or 
Hothouse,  insuring  a  constant 
supply  of  pure  air  to  plants 
night  and  day,  and  will  guarantee  its  efficiency.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  any  time. _ 


CHARLES  TOOPE  &  SON, 


Horticultural  Engineers, 


STEPNEY SQUARE,HIGH  ST.  STEPNEY,LONDON,E- 
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.  10  FLORISTS.  First  Class  Suburban 

1  Business  Illness  sole  reason  for  disposing.  The  finest 
Shop  and  most  important  position  in  the  Neighbourhood. 

J.  W.,  Office  of  this  Paper. 

FFERS  WANTED  for  GRAND  LOT  of 

_  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames,  Hand-lights,  Poultry 

Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  &c.  Above  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  All 
new,  Painted,  Glazed  and  Fixed  if  desired.  Also  a  lot  of  Choice 
Seeds  and  Bulbs,  of  Lilies,  &c.f  very  cheap.  —  M.,  S,  Waterloo 
Place,  Kew  Green,  Surrey. 

FERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  !— Cheap  trade 

offer,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts,  Stove  and  Greenhouse, 
Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polystichums,  Polypodiums,  Cyrtorniums, 
&c.,  in  small  GO’S,  at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantuin  euneatum,  in 
2J-in.  pots,  good  for  potting  on,  16s. ;  selected,  20s.  100.  ;  good 
stuff,  in  4S's  ,  50s.  101.  Store  Ferns,  0s.  per  100  ;  50s.  1,000. 
Packing  free,  cash  with  order. — J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern 
Nursery,  Loughborough  Junction,  S.W. 

ARECA  SAPID  A  or  A.  BATJ  ERL  A  magni¬ 
ficent  specimen  over  10  ft.  high,  in  a  tub,  for  Sale.  Apply 
to  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Harley  House,  Bow,  London,  E. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  23rd.-Sale  of  the  Ghyllbank  Collection  of 
Orchids  by  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  Sale  of  Lilies, 
and  Perennials  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms, 

Tuesday,  March  24th—  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meetin 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  Twelve  o’clock.  Sale  of 
Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  25th.— Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants,  Roses,  &e.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


MATCHLESS  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 

It  is  very  early,  of  robust  growth,  and  covered  the  entire 
length  of  the  stem  with  compact  sprouts  of  supeiior  flavour, 
which  are  very  tender  when  cooked.  Unequalled  for  general 
use  and  exhibition  purposes. 

6d.  anil  Is.  per  packet  ;  Is.  6d.  per  oz. ;  post  free. 
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I  have  ranch  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application 


SEEDS, 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable.  _ 

flower  seeds. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it,  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RAR E  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials.  _ 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 


SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS 

L.  M 

AND 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


It  is  a  strong,  durable  Cotton 
Netting,  woven  in  squares 
so  close  as  to  exclude  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
hut  admitting  the 
greatest  amount 
of  light  attain 
able  through 
shading. 


It  with? 
stands  the 
weather  better 
than  any  other 
class  of  Shading, 
and  may  be  benefi¬ 
cially  used,  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture,  during  cold  weather  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  The  leading 
Orchid  and  Plant  Growers  in 


the  country  have  used  this  material 
for  some  years,  and  speak  very  highly 
of  it,  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  very  best 
material  for  Plants  they  have  ever  used. 

Bl  i  nds  made  up  and  fixed  complete. 

Sold  in  pieces,  30  yaids  long  by  H  yards  wide, 
price  40s.  each.  Samples  submitted  gratis. 

B.  S.  &L  SON, 

Vic  oria&  Paradise  Nurseries,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,N 


Sent  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Sutton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  X  SONS, READING. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm,  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year’s  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
o-rowers  in  the  country.  The  term  “  packet  being  very  mis- 
feading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  ot 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  pi  ices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PEICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  underfair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


TERMS :—  STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  great  st 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  21st ,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

ow  Fares  the  Roses'? — Evidence  as  to  the 
-Y  effects  of  the  hard  weather  upon  Rose 
trees  and  hushes  seems  to  be  of  a  rather  con¬ 
flicting  nature,  because  some  find  their  stocks 
comparatively  unharmed,  whilst  others  have  to 
deplore  wholesale  destruction.  We  can  hut 
sympathise  with  those  whose  losses  are  con¬ 
siderable,  because  such  loss  is  serious  and 
not  readily  replaced.  Naturally  all  plants 
well  above  ground  have  suffered  most,  and 
those  again  in  low-lying  situations  or  where  the 
soil  is  strong  and  naturally  moist.  Further, 
all  the  Tea  section,  comprising  the  tenderest 
wooded  of  Roses,  have  suffered  much  more 
than  have  the  hardier  perpetuals,  so  that 
once  again  the  perpetuals,  though  lacking- 
perfume,  have  scored  a  point  in  the  matter 
of  endurance. 

Even  yet  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  or 
how  little  of  harm  may  have  been  done.  It 
is  probable  that  so  far  as  all  autumn-budded 
dwarfs  are  concerned  they  are  safe  enough. 
The  buds  were  of  course  well  beneath  the 
snow  line,  and  should  have  escaped :  that 
being  so  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  there 
will  °  he  no  lack  of  fine  blooms  exhibited 
durino-  the  ensuing  summer.  If  standards 
are  the  worst  hit  and  dwarfs  have  appreciably 
escaped,  few  perhaps  except  those  whose  loss 
is  irremediable  will  repine,  because  standards  ^ 
are  at  the  best  an  abnormal  and  far  from 
elegant  method  of  growing  Roses,  are  really 
going  out  of  favour,  and  largely  the  harm 
done°  them  by  the  recent  winter  will  help  to 
give  them  a  sort  of  coup  do  grace.  Roses 
need  suffer  nothing  in  popularity  because  of 
a  passing  injury.  . 

On  tire  whole,  most  Roses  are  fairly  hardy 
and  do  very  well  some  five  years  out  of 
every  six  at  least,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
occasional  misfortune  we  will  not  decry  such 
beautiful  favourites.  What  the  winter  has 
killed  can  soon  he  replaced,  and  in  a  year  or 
so  all  the  losses  may  be  not  only  made  good 
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them,  we 
satisfactory, 
our  parks, 
noble  trees 
most  have 
large 


but  forgotten.  Still  these  hard  Arbiters  teach 
us  lessons  which  we  may  do  Avell  to  regard, 
and  so  far  as  is  possible  utilise  against  future 
visitations. 

TH allen  Giants. — Whilst  we  can  in  a  short 
time  obliterate  the  more  trivial  effects  of 
“  blizzards  ” — -the  now  the  accepted  term 
for  severe  snoivstorms — Avith  the  drifts,  the 
temporary  floodings,  the  passing  discomforts, 
and  other  small  ills  attending 
cannot  replace,  in  any  way  that  is 
those  terrible  gaps  produced  in 
ivoods,  fields  and  gardens  Avhen 
are  laid  Ioav.  The  late  storm  see 
been  particularly  destructive  to  large  trees. 
We  have  doubtless  plenty  left  and  did  only 
the  very  aged  and  feeble,  the  half  decayed  and 
dangerous  ones  only  fall  before  the  blast, 
perhaps  the  deprivation  might  he  endured. 

Unfortunately  when  Boreas  runs  riot 
especially  in  company  Avith  blinding  snow, 
very  little  distinction  is  shown,  and  grand- 
healthy  trees  come  doAA'n  as  rapidly  as  do  those 
Avhicli  have  run  out  their  natural  terms  of  life. 
Happily  for  us  the  blast  does  not  run  every- 
AA-here  Avith  the  same  terrible  pace.  Its  most 
destructive  power  seems  limited  to  restricted 
areas,  but  in  those  areas  that  force  is  indeed 
fierce  and  potent.  It  is  painful  to  find 
grand  trees  so  full  of  beauty  and  nobility  laid 
low  in  a  night  Avithout  Avarning  and,  but  for 
the  stormy  outrage,  AATitliout  cause.  We  may 
plant  again,  but  only  those  a\-1io  are  very 
young  can  hope  to  see  the  youth  thus  trans¬ 
planted  to  fill  the  gaps  become  as  Avere  the 
trees  laid  prostrate. 

Trees,  like  animate  objects,  may  become 
deeply  endeared  to  iis,  apart  from  their  beauty 
or  A'alue  commercially',  or  in  the  landscape; 
They  are  dear  from  old  association,  and  the 
loss  of  one  seems  like  the  loss  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend.  Still,  there  are  plenty  of  fine  old 
trees  left  to  us.  May  they  long  be  so  ;  for  a 
land  without  noble  trees  Avould  indeed  be 
Avanting  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  elements 
Nature  can  create. 


The  Kew  Gardens  Employes. — Mr.  Plunket, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  M  orks,  in 
whose  department  the  control  of  KeAv  Gardens 
comes,  received  last  Aveek-a  deputation  respect¬ 
ing  the  poor  pay  receNed  by  the  policemen 
and  labourers  in  these  great  National  Gardens, 
and  has  promised  to  take  their  case  into 
favourable  consideration.  We  hope  so.  It 
Avas  difficult  to  understand  why  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  have  striven  to 
discount  the  efforts  put  forth  at  Richmond  in 
aid  of  the  KeAv  people  by  asserting  that  their 
case  had  been  too  strongly  put.  Still,  a  high 
Government  official  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a 
wet  blanket  Avhen  the  claims  of  the  loAvest 
class  of  employes  are  concerned.  It  is  so 

different  in  the  case  of  those  who  already 
enjoy'  high  salaries.  To  add  to  these  is  divine. 
To  give  ever  so  little  more  to  the  poor  labourer 
is  the  reA'erse.  Happily  for  the  Ivew  labourers 
they  found  stout  friends  on  both  sides  of 
politics,  and  both  parties  joined  heartily  in 
taking  up  AA'hat  Avas  felt  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
thoroughly  deserving  case.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Plunket  AA'ill  "see  his  Avay  clear  to  deal 
liberally  Avith  these  poor  men. 

- «*»£<"=■ - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  this  institution,  to  be  held  on  July  8th  next, 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Whitehall,  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  who  was  prevented  through 
illness  from  occupying  the  position  in  1888,  has  very 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 

Royal  Bouquetists. — Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  of  South 
Kensington,  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  Royal 
Warrant  dated  March  10th,  appointing  them  Florists 
and  Bouquetists  to  Her  Royal  Highness  The  Princess  of 
Wales.  This  firm  has  for  many  years  held  the  Royal 
Warrants  as  Florists  to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales. 


Frozen  Apples.— According  to  is  Jardin,  one  can 
use  up  frozen  cider  Apples,  by  allowing  them 
to  thaw  gently.  As  soon  as  they  have  thawed,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  pressure.  The  cider  obtained 
Avill  be  more  acid  than  the  normal  cider,  but  less  rich 
in  sugar,  and  on  that  account,  in  alcohol.  In  certain 
cases,  unfortunately,  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  of 
tannin  in  view  of  ameliorating -the  residuum,  the  liquor 
obtained  remains  so  much  inferior  in  quality  that  it  is 
better  to  utilise  it  for  the  making  of  brandy. 

Clivias  at  Pinkhill,  Midlothian.—  A  correspondent 
writes  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  the  other 
day  when  visiting  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons’  nursery 
at  Pinkhill,  near  Edinburgh,  to  find  in  bloom  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ever  100  plants  of  Clivias  —  I  should  say, 
perhaps,  the  finest  collection  in  Scotland.  They  were 
certainly  a  revelation  to  me.  I  understand  the  bulk 
of  them  are  selected  seedlings  from  the  Ghent  Nur¬ 
series,  and  they  certainly  are  a  very  fine  lot.  Among 
the  named  sorts  I  noticed  C.  Lindenii,  Madame  Van 
Houtte,  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Reimers  ;  and  a  number  of 
seedlings  flowering  for  the  first  time  show  well-marked 
improvements  in  colour  and  form.  These  handsome 
greenhouse  and  most  useful  window  plants  are  not 
much  cultivated  in  Scotland,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Messrs.  Laird  have  taken  them  in  hand. 

Effect  of  the  Fog-.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Masters  showed  panes  of 
glass  from  glass-houses  at  Gunnersbury  and  Feltham 
with  a  dense  black  deposit  due  to  fog.  Mr.  Morris 
stated  that  18  square  yards  of  glass  at  Kew  produced, 
when  scraped,  41  grammes  of  solid  matter.  This  could 
not  be  removed  by  mere  drenching  with  water,  and  the 
whole  cf  the  glass  in  the  Royal  Gardens  would  require 
scrubbing  to  cleanse  it.  Dr.  Oliver  said  that  an 
analysis  of  the  deposit  showed  that  20  per  cent,  consisted 
of  tarry  and  oily  matters.  Dr.  Masters  also  showed 
Rose  leaves  which  had  fallen  off  under  glass  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fog. 

Mildew  on  Vines.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  recently  referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tait,  of  Oporto,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  discovered  a  remedy  for  mildew  on  Vines, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  in  Portugal,  and 
which  he  was  anxious  to  have  tried  at  Chiswick. 
They  wished  to  know  if  the  Scientific  Committee  were 
prepared  to  appoint  someone  to  conduct  an  investi¬ 
gation.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  main 
constituents  of  the  remedy  should  be  known  first,  so 
that  no  investigation  should  take  place  unless  they 
were  new  and  not  previously  tried.  Dr.  Masters  said 
that  that  particular  form  of  mildew  did  not  occur  at 
Chiswick,  but  it  could  be  tried  on  Tomato3.  Professor 
Church  pointed  out  that  the  composition  being 
patented  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
its  constituents,  and  the  committee  then  resolved  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Tait  about  the  composition,  on 
the  understanding  that  if  new  it  would  be  experimented 
with. 

- - 

G-ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 
LENT  INSTITUTION. 

It  will,  I  feel  sure,  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
at  a  very  full  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  held  at  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W.,  on  5th  March,  1891,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

“That  this  meeting  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  its  secretary  during  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  who,  by  his  untiring  energy 
and  devotion  to  its  best  interests  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  succeeded  in  leaving  it  in  the  gratifying  position, 
of  having  an  invested  capital  of  £25,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  pensions  amounting  to  £2,618  are  being 
paid  annually  to  158  pensioners.” 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Cutler  : — 

“That  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  desire  to  offer 
to  Mrs.  Cutler  their  very  warmest  sympathy  and 
condolences  in  the  lamented  death  of  her  husband,  a 
loss  felt  by  each  member  to  be  that  of  a  valued  personal 
friend,  and  of  one  whose  memory  will  ever  be  affection¬ 
ately  cherished  by  all  who  had  the  gratification  of 
knowing  him.” 

A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  steps  to  at  once  obtain  the  services  of  a  new 
secretary,  and  to  carry  on  the  general  Avorking  of  the 
office. — Harry  J.  Veitch,  Treasurer,  50,  Parliament 
Street,  S.  IP. 


SEA  KALE. 

One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  late  severe 
winter  will  be  the  great  value  of  a  good  breadth  of 
Sea  Kale  to  fall  back  upon— and  no  doubt  the  culture  of 
this  most  useful  vegetable  will  be  largely  extended. 
"Where  there  is  sufficient  space,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  sufficient  supply  of  Sea  Kale  should  not  be  grown  in 
every  garden.  The  culture  is  most  simple,  and  there 
are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  thrive.  Perhaps  the 
most  suitable  is  a  deep  and  comparatively  light  loam, 
though  we  have  grown  excellent  samples  in  one  season, 
from  cuttings,  in  a  stiff  clayey  loam.  Again,  some  of 
the  finest  crowns  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in 
the  rich  soil  of  the  market  gardens  which  at  one  time 
surrounded  Fulham  ;  this  soil,  from  continued  deep 
working  and  liberal  applications  of  manure,  was  in 
many  instances  more  like  a  spent  hot-bed  than  any 
thing  else. 

As  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  cuttings  may  be 
prepared,  or  seed  sown,  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  Sea  Kale  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World.  Whether  the  object  be  to 
make  a  plantation  Avhere  Sea  Kale  may  be  forced  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  pots  and  heating  material,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  lifted  and  forced  in  other  ways, 
cuttings  will  be  found  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
securing  the  desired  end. 

Cuttings  are  made  from  the  thong-like  roots  which 
are  broken  off  from  the  main  stem  when  the  crop  is 
lifted.  They  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  and  either  tied  up  in  bundles,  or  laid  in  single 
rows  in  some  light  soil,  where  they  can  remain  till 
the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  is  callused  over.  The 
cuttings  should  be  about  6  ins.  in  length,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  the  basal  end  in  an  oblique  direction 
when  the  cuttings  are  being  made,  because  oftentimes 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  one  end  from  the  other  till  the 
incipient  crowns  are  formed.  Cuttings  \  in.  in  diameter 
make  good  forcing  crowns  in  one  season,  whilst  those 
of  smaller  dimensions  make  good  cuttings  also. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  during  the  winter, 
and  cuttings  being  in  readiness,  select  a  fine  day  early 
in  April  when  the  ground  is  in  sufficiently  good  order, 
and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  each  way  if 
space  is  limited  ;  if  more  room  can  be  given  let  the 
cuttings  be  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows  and  18  ins.  from  row 
to  row.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  few  ashes  over  each 
cutting  after  planting,  as  they  protect  the  young  crowns 
from  late  frosts  besides  keeping  the  crowns  rather  drier 
than  if  covered  with  soil.  Premising  that  the  surface 
will  be  kept  moved  and  clean  from  weeds,  the  next 
most  important  operation  is  disbudding,  which  is  too 
often  imperfectly  done,  if  not  altogether  neglected  ; 
when  the  growth  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to 
select  the  most  suitable  crown,  all  the  rest  should  be 
carefully  rubbed  or  cut  off.  Cultivation  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  consists  in  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and 
in  light  soils  it  is  of  great  assistance  if  liberal  waterings 
can  be  given,  but  in  heavier  soils  this  is  not  necessary 
unless  it  be  an  exceptionally  dry  season. 

"When  wanted  early,  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  decay 
may  be  twisted  off  so  that  the  crowns  may  he  thoroughly 
ripened,  but  unless  this  is  actually  necessary  we  prefer 
letting  Nature  do  this  part  without  any  assistance. 
When  the  foliage  is  completely  dead,  the  crowns  may 
be  taken  up  and  trimmed,  the  thong-like  roots  being 
packed  away  in  light  soil  till  a  convenient  time  arrives 
when  they  may  be  made  into  cuttings,  and  the  crowns 
laid  in  to  be  used  as  required.  A  mode  of  securing 
very  late  Sea  Kale  is  to  leave  a  few  rows  in  the  ground, 
covering  them  up  early  in  spring  with  a  foot  of  light 
soil  ;  treated  in  this  way  Sea  Kale  may  be  retarded  till 
May.  A  Mushroom  house  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
for  forcing  Sea  Kale,  but  failing  that  it  can  be  forced 
successfully  in  any  warm  place  where  the  light  can  be 
excluded. 

Another  method  of  raising  the  plants  is  from  seed, 
but  unless  cuttings  are  not  to  be  obtained  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  by  these  means  it  takes  two  seasons 
to  obtain  good  forcing  crowns.  When,  however,  this 
plan  has  to  be  adopted,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rich 
soil  the  latter  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  in  rows 
1  ft.  apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
thin  to  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  apart.  The  after  treatment 
consists  chiefly  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  from  weeds. 
When  the  foliage  has  died  down  the  plants  may  be 
lifted  at  any  time.  Early  the  following  April,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  deeply  dug,  planting 
may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  already  recom¬ 
mended  for  cuttings,  but  before  planting,  the  top  should 
be  cut  cleanly  away,  paring  off  all  crown  buds  ;  if  this 
is  not  done  the  plants  invariably  run  to  seed.  This 
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remark  also  applies  to  any  cuttings  that  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  for  forcing.  The  after  treatment  is 
identical  with  that  advised  in  the  culture  of  plants  from 
cuttings. 

If  permanent  plantations  are  required,  plant  three 
in  a  clump,  with  2  ft.  spices  between  each  clump  to 
allow  pots  and  heating  material  to  be  placed  over  and 
between  each  clump.  —  Thos.  Nutting ,  Childwickbury. 

- »>»♦ - - 

THE  CASTLE,  STROUD. 

Calling  at  The  Castle,  Stroud,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  such  a  fine  display  of  bloom 
in  the  Orchid  houses.  Dendrobiums  were  particularly 
good  and  well  flowered.  D.  nobile  nobilius,  two 
specimens  of  great  beauty,  quite  put  the  ordinary  form 
in  the  shade.  I  question  for  general  usefulness  if  we 
have  many  Orchids  to  equal  it,  as  by  introducing  a 
few  plants  at  intervals  in  heat,  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
from  January  till  June.  0.  D.  Ainswcrthii  there  were 
five  plants,  well  flowered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  is 
one  of  the  best  hybrids  ever  raised  ;  D.  Brymerianum, 
a  good  specimen  with  its  bright  golden  flowers  ;  D. 
crassinode,  several  plants  suspended  from  the  roof,  a 
mass  of  bloom  ;  large  paLS  of  Ccelogyne  cristata, 
Cypripedium  villosum,  C.  biflorum,  C.  Boxallii, 
Cattleya  Trianse,  C.  Percivaliana,  and  Cymbidium 
eburneum  all  helped  to  make  a  pretty  and  interesting 
show  of  bloom,  which  did  Mr.  Charles  King,  the 
gardener,  great  credit. —  IV.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

VIOLAS. 

I  have  noticed  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  a  writer 
states  that  if  Pansy  and  Viola  cuttings  are  mixed 
together  when  put  in  for  striking,  it  will  be  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  until 
flowering  time,  as  the  foliage  is  almost  if  not  quite 
identical.  These  are  in  reality  editorial  remarks,  and 
from  a  writer  who  evidently  knows  very  little  of  what  he 
is  writing  about,  for  much  also  of  what  follows  is 
calculated  to  raise  a  smile  among  Viola  growers  who 
may  read  the  remarks  I  allude  to. 

I  am  an  old  cultivator  of  the  Viola,  and  for  years 
past  have  written  a  great  deal  in  order  to  make  the 
Viola  popular  as  a  valuable  spring  decorative  plant. 
1  am  the  raiser  of  some  of  the  best  known  varieties, 
and  I  warmly  protest  against  the  absurdity  of  calling 
them  “Tufted  Pansies.’’  Why,  such  varieties  known 
as  Ardwell  Gem,  Elegans,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Bertie 
Clark,  Bullion,  and  a  host  of  other  varieties  are  not 
Pansies  at  all,  and  are  so  distinct  in  their  foliage  that  a 
Viola  cultivator  of  any  repute  could  readily — blind¬ 
folded  almost — distinguish  them  amongst  any  amount 
of  Pansy  plants. 

What  can  be  more  distinct  from  Pansies  than 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Skylark,  True  BUe,  or 
Countess  of  Kintore  ? — for  these  varieties  could  easily 
be  sorted  from  a  thousand  plants  of  Pansies.  It  is 
perfect  nonsense  to  write  about  not  distinguishing  Violas 
such  as  I  have  named,  and  many  others  as  well,  from 
Pansies  not  in  bloom. 

“The  term  Viola  should  now  disappaar,  as  it  is  the 
name  of  the  genus  alone,”  this  writer  authoritatively 
states,  and  be  replaced  by  the  name  of  “  Tufted  Pansy.’’ 
But  this  “  term  ”  will  never  be  adopted  generally,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  We  must  stick  to  the 
word  Viola,  as  designating  our  very  early  blooming, 
small-leaved  and  small-flowered  varieties,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  our  grand  fancy  and  show  Pansies.  We 
have  a  race  of  Pansies  known  as  bedding  varieties,  bu 
they  are  not  such  early  bloomers  generally,  or  last  so 
long  as  our  true  Violas,  and  we  are  also  getting  cross¬ 
bred  Violas  and  bedding  Pansies. 

In  any  future  list  I  may  publish,  I  shall  use  as  a 
heading  the  words  “  Violas  and  bedding  Pansies,” 
because  some  varieties  partake  much  of  the  Pansy. 
Still,  there  are  a  large  number  which  retain  the  Viola 
cornuta  character  in  foliage,  habit,  flower,  and  earliness, 
and  continuance  of  blooming.  It  is  many  years  since 
Mr.  John  Wills  brought  into  prominent  notice  the  old 
Viola  cornuta  as  a  spring  bedding  plant,  and  when  my 
brother  Richard  brought  out  Blue  Bell,  it  was  a  great 
acquisition,  and  was  grown  for  many  years,  and  then 
came  the  beautiful  varieties  we  now  possess.  We  find 
“faddists”  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  have  our  flori- 
cultural  faddists,  who  want  to  change  Violas  into 
‘  ‘  Tufted  Pansies.  ”  A  few  old  florists  have  worked  hard 
to  make  the  Viola  popular,  and  we  can  now  rest  upon 
our  oars,  for  the  Viola  has  become  a  recognised  spring 
and  summer  decorative  plant,  and  the  most  beautiful, 
useful,  and  continuous  blooming  of  all. —  IV,  Dean, 


NOTES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Until  the  recent  spell  of  bad  weather,  though  I  had 
heard  much  of  snowfalis,  frosts,  and  fogs,  little  of  the 
severities  of  wintry  weather  had  visited  our  locality  ; 
but  during  no  previous  season  here  had  the  land  been 
in  such  a  damp  and  sloppy  condition.  Every  attempt 
to  sow  Onions  had,  up  to  March  4th,  been  baffled,  and 
then,  when  we  should  have  liked  to  see  March  dust, 
came  snow,  sleet,  and  frost.  I  learn  from  various 
sources  that  vegetables  are  likely  to  be  scarce  in  the 
market,  and  private  growers,  who  have  had  a  good 
stock  of  Curled  Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful.  I  notice  the  former  already 
sprouting  from  stocks  cut  early  in  the  season,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  are  reserved. 

The  old  fashioned  Curled  Dvarfs  are  at  their  best. 
The  third  succession  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  on  rather 
poor  ground,  are  very  good  and  sound,  and  though 
much  smaller  than  the  earlier  crop3,  they  are  quite  as 
useful.  It  is  not  gross  growth  one  should  strive  to 
cultivate  when  the  frost-proof  and  damp-proof  crops 
are  desired.  Celery  is  extra  good,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  lift  a  few  dozen  heads  weekly  till  well  within 
May.  The  most  satisfactory  kind  at  present  is  Major 
Clarke’s  Red  ;  most  of  the  white  kinds  have  suffered 
somewhat,  but  the  “  Major”  is  sound  to  the  core,  and 
has  been  protected  in  no  way. 

This  will  be  a  season  which  will  prove  Broccolis,  and 
I  notice  that  old  favourites  which  have  done  good 
service  ever  since  we  knew  Broccolis,  are  favourites  still. 
Knight’s  Protecting  and  Cattell’s  Dwarf  are  greeD, 
sound,  and  likely  to  supply  good  heads.  Lettuce  has 
suffered  somewhat,  but  Bath  Brown  Cos  is  the  best  we 
have  this  season.  I  have  noted  Sutton’s  Abundance 
Potato  as  being  fine  cropping,  of  good  quality,  and 
resists  the  disease  well.  Examining  our  numerous 
stocks  1  find  them  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
loss  less  than  any  other  kind.  Rintoul’s  White  Don 
and  International  Kidney  are  very  sound  and  good. 
— Stirling. 

- - 

SYON  HOUSE. 

At  Syon  House,  Brentford,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  evil  effects  of  the  fog  during  the 
past  winter  have  been  experienced  to  the  fullest  ; 
indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  suburban 
garden  is  more  subject  to  the  effects  of  fog  when  it 
prevails.  The  vicinity  of  the  river  and  the  low  marshy 
land  on  its  banks  give  rise  to  much  atmospheric 
moisture  during  winter. 

A  large  number  of  flowering  plants  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  leaves  ;  but  this  was  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  when  laid  in  the  balance  against  the  subjects 
which  are  being  forced  for  fruit.  The  flowers  of  the 
early  Vines  became  brown  and  dropped  off,  so  that  the 
Vines  became  useless  and  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  first  batch  of  Cucumbers  was  also  destroyed  after 
the  plants  had  attained  some,  size,  and  a  second  lot 
that  was  planted  had  the  lower  leaves  destroyed,  and 
the  stems  of  what  remain  are  thin  and  spindly  in 
appearance.  Batches  of  Strawberries  had  their  flowers 
entirely  destroyed  ;  and  Tomatos  and  French  Bean 
lost  their  lower  leaves.  The  only  way  of  surmount¬ 
ing  these  difficulties  was  to  keep  on  raising  fresh 
batches  ;  and  it  does  much  credit  to  the  tact  and 
ability  of  Mr.  G.  Wytbes  that  matters  are  no  worse 
than  they  are  now.  One  houseful  of  pot  Vines  that 
came  into  flower  at  a  favourable  time  are  now  bearin'* 
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a  good  crop  of  nearly  half-grown  fruit.  The  house 
was  closed  about  the  beginning  of  November. 

Some  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  fared 
badly  in  the  early  house  ;  but  others  again  have  set  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  and  somo 
unnamed  sorts  have  set  remarkably  well.  In  another 
house  the  trees  have  now  been  in  flower  for  some  little 
time,  but  it  is  not  yet  evident  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
good  set.  The  effect  on  the  Figs,  -whether  planted  out 
or  not,  has  been  most  remarkable.  Many  of  them 
have  entirely  lost  the  first  crop  of  fruit.  Amongst  the 
kinds  in  pots  that  have  suffered  in  this  way  are  St. 
John’s,  Brown  Turkey,  Black  Ischia,  Brunswick, 
“White  Marseilles  and  Negro  Largo.  The  fruits  of  the 
first  named,  although  about  the  size  of  pigeon’s  eggs, 
continue  to  become  limp  and  yellow,  ultimately  falling 
off.  A  large  tree  of  White  Ischia,  which  usually 
bears  well,  has  lost  all  its  first  crop.  Tornelia  fragrans 
(Monstera  delicosa)  may  be  mentioned  here  as  bearing 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  conservatory,  as  it  has  done 
so  regularly  for  many  years  past. 

A  large  number  of  shrubby  plants  are  forced  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers  ;  and  amongst  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Rhododendrons  in  a  great  variety  of  colour, 


Astilbe  japonica,  the  Snowball  tree,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
D.  crenata  Waterii,  a  double- flowered  kind  ;  Azalea 
sinensis  (A.  mollis)  and  Spiraea  confusa.  The  latter 
forces  remarkably  well,  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Laburnum  vulgare, 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  front  as  a  forcing  plant 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  plants  are  grown  as 
standards  in  pots,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  they 
produce  is  wonderful,  and  have  a  novel  and  charming 
effect  as  they  hang  in  long  drooping  racemes  from  the 
branches.  A  large  number  of  these  are  located 
in  the  Rose-house,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
Roses  in  pots,  and  mostly  Tea  varieties.  Their  buds 
are  now  well  advanced.  Large  old  plants  also  cover 
the  roof,  and  will  also  soon  afford  a  supply  of  flowers. 
In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  large  quantity  of  Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum,  with  stems  3  ft.  to  4  It.  high.  The 
plants  are  also  much  branched  near  the  surface  level 
of  the  pots,  showing  that  they  had  been  well  pinched 
when  young.  The  uppermost  flowers  are  now  about 
fully  expanded,  and  a  large  quantity  can  be  cut  in 
succession  for  some  time  to  come. 

An  early  batch  of  Tuberoses  was  just  about  to  open 
its  flowers  when  we  saw  the  plants  the  other  week  ;  and 
considering  that  the  stems  were  about  3  ft.  high  they 
did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  fog.  A  batch 
of  one  sort  of  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  was  also  very 
gay  on  a  back  shelf  of  one  of  the  fruit  houses.  The 
flowers  were  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  deepening  to  crim 
son  along  the  centre  of  the  segments  ;  and  each  scape 
bore  2 — 4  flowers.  In  the  same  house,  and  also  in  the 
Victoria-house  adjoining,  were  quantities  of  Azalea 
indica  in  variety,  Carnations  and  other  subjects. 
Amongst  white  Azaleas  we  noticed  A.  indica  alba  in 
quantity,  also  Deutsche  Perle,  Apollon,  and  Field¬ 
ing’s  White.  A.  amoena  was  also  in  flower,  as  well  as 
large-flowered  forms  of  if,  apparently  of  the  Carmichael 
strain. 

The  greenhouses  were  gay  with  such  plants  as  delight 
in  a  cool  atmosphere.  One  of  them  contained  Heaths 
and  Epacris,  amongst  the  latter  of  which  were  E. 
miniata  splendens,  E.  hyacinthiflora  and  E.  h.  candi- 
dissima  ;  the  latter  had  pure  white  flowers  of  good 
size.  The  second  house  contained  soft-wooded  plants 
in  great  variety,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilac, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Prunus  sinensis,  Scilla  sibirica, 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Double  Daffodils,  and 
the  old  double  white  Chinese  Primula,  so  useful  fer  cut¬ 
ting  from.  The  plants  of  Richardia  africana  with  their 
great  leaves  and  huge  spathes  were  admirable  specimens 
of  culture.  In  other  and  warmer  houses  were  well- 
grown  and  healthy  Gardenias  from  one  to  three  years 
old. 

The  Orchid  houses  contained  a  number  of  subjects  in 
season,  including  about  sixteen  large  pans  and  pots  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata.  The  bulk  of  flowers  bad  been  cut, 
but  the  harvest  of  bloom  had  been  heavy.  The  Alnwick 
var.  of  C.  cristata  was  still  in  perfection.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  were  large,  the  rhizomes  long,  and  the  segments 
of  the  flowers  very  much  undulated.  A  fine  piece  of 
Cymbidium  Lowii  carried  six  scapes,  each  4  ft.  long. 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  with  six  dense  racemes  of 
golden  yellow  flowers  was  a  fine  sight  ;  and  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  with  nine  racemes,  was  on  the  point  of 
expansion.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  treatment  they 
receive,  as  the  plants  were  by  no  means  large.  The 
flower  stems  of  Phaius  grandifolius  were  vigorous,  and 
bore  plenty  of  bloom.  Lielia  liarpophjlla  and  Cattleya 
Triame  are  now  in  season,  but  C.  Percivaliana  was 
flowering  late.  Associated  with  the  Orchids  was  a  large 
quantity  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  bloom, 
showing  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  spathe. 
AVe  also  noticed  A.  Rothschildianum  with  its  curious 
mixture  of  scarlet  and  white  on  the  spathes. 

The  large  conservatory  as  is  welt  known  is  divided 
into  several  compartments,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
the  warmest,  and  contains  some  fine  Palms,  the  giant 
Bamboo,  and  many  other  subjects  of  large  size,  being 
surmounted  by  a  bold  and  conspicuous  dome.  One  of 
the  wings  contain  forced  plants  in  bloom  and  several 
other  things  in  season,  such  as  Pernettyas  laden  with 
berries  of  various  colours,  Sparmannia  africana, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Camellias  in  pots,  ranging  from 
3  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  A  tree  of  Acacia  longifolia 
in  a  pot  is  30  ft.  high  and  now  flowering  profusely. 
Some  fine  pieces  of  Thujopsis  dolobrata  laetevirens 
variegata  measured  above  2  ft.  each  way  and  were  very 
conspicuous.  Strelitzia  regina  was  flowering  in  the 
central  division  ;  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Clivia  and 
Begonia  manicata  with  its  spray-like  panicles  of  bloom, 
were  gay  in  a  warm  division  of  the  other  great  wing  of 
the  building.  In  the  cool  compartments  of  the  same 
were  flowering  plants  as  in  the  first. 
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The  Florists’  Tulip. 

From  a  florist’s  point  of  view  it  is  refreshing  to  notice 
the  revival  of  interest  in  those  two  fine  old  flowers,  the 
Pink  and  the  Polyanthus,  as  exemplified  by  the 
formation  of  Pink  societies  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  and  by  the  controversy  in  your  columns 
between  “  R.  D.”  and  Mr.  James  Thurstan  respecting 
the  Polyanthus,  which  mildly  reminds  one  of  the 
conflicts  on  kindred  topics  waged  by  Messrs.  Glenny, 
Slater,  Lightbody,  Headly,  and  others  in  the  good  old 
days  of  The  Midland  Florist. 

I  have,  however,  no  intention  of  inflicting  my 
particular  views  on  either  Pink  or  Polyanthus  upon 
you,  but  seeing  that  a  renewed  interest  is  being  taken 
in  these  flowers,  I  would  endeavour  to  attract  attention 
to  the  claims  of  another  flower,  equally  worthy  of  a 
florist's  skill  and  attention.  I  refer  to  the  Tulip,  the 
empress  of  florists’  flowers.  When  one  thinks  of  its 
easy  culture,  its  fascinating  changes  from  breeder  to 
feathered  or  flamed  state,  its  varied  wealth  of  glowing 
delicate  colour,  and  its  markings  so  bold  yet  so  refined, 
it  is  indeed  hard  to  imagine  why  this  flower  is  so 
neglected. 

Time  was  when  important  collections  of  Tulips  were 
numerous  all  over  England  ;  now-a-days  a  very 
different  state  of  things  exists.  In  the  south  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  grower  except  Mr.  P.  Barr,  of 
Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  who  has  recently  purchased  a 
small  collection.  Mr.  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Warwick, 
has  the  Midlands  practically  to  himself,  whilst  Mr. 
James  Thurstan  is  probably  the  only  grower  that 
“  gallant  little  Wales”  can  produce.  In  the  Northern 
Counties  more  are  to  be  found,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  of  Stakehill,  Mr.  John 
H.  Wood,  of  Royton,  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  Staleybridge, 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Stockport,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
of  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  managed  to  present  a 
fairly  bold  front  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester,  but  death  every  year  is  busy  amid  our  thin 
ranks,  and  we  are  beginning  to  fear  that  unless  a  revival 
of  interest  quickly  comes,  not  only  will  our  society 
be  among  the  things  that  have  been,  but  the  men  who 
love  the  Tulip  will  be  gone  also,  and  their  knowledge 
lost  for  ever.  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  see  one  old  grower 
after  another  passing  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  his 
appointed  place,  leaving  his  life-loved  favourites  to  the 
mercy  of  a  generation  knowing  little,  and  caring  nothing 
about  them.  I  may  mention  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  we  have  lost  by  death  from  our  little  band 
of  growers,  Messrs.  D.  Woolley  and  R.  Woolfenden, 
whilst  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  James  McIntosh  and 
Shirley  Hibberd,  both  generous,  good  supporters  and 
sympathisers,  have  further  greatly  weakened  us. 

In  this  time  of  our  distress,  I  have  ventured  to  write 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  florist  readers  may 
find  room  among  their  other  floral  favourites  for  a  bed 
or  two  of  this  undeservedly  neglected  flower.  —James 
IF.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  Manchester.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

— ♦— 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  grown  a  considerable 
number  of  gold-laced  and  fancy  Polyanthus  ;  some  of 
them  have  been  really  beautiful,  and  have  given 
immense  delight  to  other  amateur  gardeners  who  live 
near,  as  well  as  myself.  I  was  so  charmed  with  the 
gold-laced  that,  in  my  pride  and  ignorance,  I  ventured 
to  invite  two  or  three  gardening  friends  of  the  old 
school  to  see  them.  Then  pride  had  its  fall,  for  I  was 
assured  that  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  gold- 
laced  varieties  of  the  days  of  yore.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  show  at  the  Aquarium  last  spring,  and 
did  nearly  300  miles  of  travelling  in  the  fond  hope  of 
seeing  something  that  would  enable  me  to  judge  what  a 
gold-laced  Polyanthus  was  like.  Alas  !  it  was  another 
dream  dispelled — I  went,  I  saw,  and  I  was  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  display  of  gold-laced  flowers  was  a 
miserable  failure.  I  had  left  dozens  of  blooms  at  home 
that  were  infinitely  superior.  So  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
class  of  flower  about  which  my  good  old  friends  so 
fondly  dream  and  so  lovingly  describe. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thurstan  and 
“  R.  D.  has  recalled  this  to  my  mind,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  the  former  gentleman  can  tell 
me  where  to  buy  or  see  any  of  the  genuine  flowers.  1 1  is 
one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life  ;  for  I  am  a  real  lover 
of  the  Polyanthus,  and  have  grown  many  hundreds  of 
seedlings  this  season  (and  for  years  past)  in  the 


expectation  of  some  day  being  the  proud  possessor 
of  such  trusses  and  pips  as  I  have  heard  and 
read  about.  Gladly  would  I  take  another  journey  to 
London  or  go  to  Cardiff  if  I  could  make  sure  of  seeing 
laced  flowers  as  Mr.  Thurstan  or  Mr.  Douglas  have  at 
different  times  described,  and  such  as  Mr.  E.  Ranger 
Johnson  assured  us  in  your  last  issue  are  the  genuine 
“  Wedgewood  plaques,”  and  not  mere  “  pantiles.” 

I  am  not  a  florist,  but  simply  an  amateur  who  revels 
in  his  garden  and  loves  his  flowers,  so  nothing  I 
write  will  be  controversial.  But  may  I  be  allowed  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  beautiful  fancy  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  which  are  styled  “  rubbish”  by 
certain  writers.  Those  who  saw  the  fine  display  at  the 
Aquarium  show  referred  to  above,  and  marked  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Dean  and  others,  would  scarcely  treat 
them  with  contempt.  At  any  rate,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  general  public  did  not,  whatever 
professionals  might  do.  If  I  cultivated  these  for  sale  I 
should  be  inclined  to  make  a  selection  of  the  finest 
varieties  procurable,  with  a  view  to  working  up  a  large 
stock,  for  I  feel  sure  “  there  is  money  in  it.” — Amateur, 
March  14  th,  1891. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus  has 
not  made  so  much  progress  at  the  National  Auricula 
Society’s  shows  as  “  R.  D.”  could  desire,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  there  being  so  few  growers  and  exhibitors 
among  that  body,  hence  so  few  entries.  Again,  the 
plants  are  badly  arranged  as  a  rule,  being  scattered  in 
two  or  three  little  groups  about  the  hall  ;  and  the 
collections  are  so  small,  only  six  and  three  plants  against 
twelve  plants  each  of  the  Primroses  and  fancy  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  the  latter  being  staged  altogether  make  much 
better  groups.  In  looking  over  the  Royal  Aquarium 
schedule  for  this  season,  I  find  they  have  omitted  the 
class  for  gold-laced  Polyanthuses.  Last  year  they 
secured  seven  entries— Messrs.  Douglass  and  Dean,  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society,  and  five  outsiders— 
which  for  a  first  attempt  I  consider  was  satisfactory,  as 
showing  that  there  are  growers  willing  to  compete  at 
an  open  show  of  this  description  in  preference  to 
meeting  the  giants  at  the  N.  A.  S.  show.  It  was  a 
much  better  display  too  as  regards  the  number  of  plants 
and  profusion  of  flower  than  the  N.  A.  S.  ever  had, 
always  excepting  Mr.  Barlow’s  exhibits,  which  are 
always  superior  in  florist  properties.  If  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Company  had  continued  the  prizes  this 
season  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  much  better 
florists’  flowers  shown,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  exhibitors. 

It  would  be  very  pleasing  to  see  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  taken  to  again  as  in  the  days  of  old.  I 
believe  with  Mr.  Thurstan  that  they  can  be  grown 
around  London,  as  they  were  in  my  memory  forty 
years  ago,  and  I  hope  “  R.  D.’s  ”  sad  misfortune  with 
them  this  season  will  not  deter  others  from  trying. 
By  “R.D.’s”  own  showing  they  are  very  difficult  to 
produce ;  and  the  more  difficult  to  get,  the  more 
pleasing  they  are  when  you  have  them.  I  am  not 
quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Thurstan  regarding  the  Primrose 
and  fancy  Polyanthus,  and  must  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  viz.,  to  the  Messrs.  Dean  and  Douglass 
for  their  exhibits  at  the  N.  A.  S.  shows.  They 
are  very  varied  and  beautiful  in  colour,  and  make 
glorious  groups.  If  I  remember  rightly,  “R.D.’’  had 
some  good  plants,  and  secured  two  first  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  show  in  1874,  still  in  my 
opinion  they  lack  the  refinement  of  the  gold-laced 
flowers. — Ravenholme,  Balham,  S.  TF. 

“Variety"  Carnations. 

Permit  me  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Gardening  World,  on 
“variety  Carnations,”  by  calling  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  the  flower  to  a  plate  that  has  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  in  which  the  beautiful  varieties 
described  are  figured  together  with  many  others 
equally  as  good,  numbering  in  all  about  fifty  of  his 
best  sorts.  Amongst  them  are  many  yellow  Picotees, 
with  distinct  scarlet  and  rose  edges,  one  white  ground 
Picotee,  the  exact  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  seems  to  be  made  up  of  “fancies,” 
or  as  Mr.  Barlow  will  have  it,  of  the  “variety”  kind. 
Two  bloom3  of  Germania  form  the  centre-piece,  they 
are  arranged  in  glasses  in  bunches  of  three  to  each 
glass,  and  the  plate  altogether  make  a  very  handsome 
subject  for  framing.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any¬ 
thing  so  good  since  the  old  Florist  was  published,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  any  Carnationist  who  may 
look  this  way  .—Richard  Vesey,  93,  Mano  Street, 
Clapham,  March  14  th. 


Laced  and  Border  Pinks. 

Are  not  Mr.  E.  Ranger  J ohnson’s  remarks  a  little  out 
of  place  ?  I  have  nowhere  said  that  I  do  not  know  what 
a  florists  laced  Pink”  is,  nor  have  I  pretended  not  to 
know.  The  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  contains  two  classes  for  Pinks 
amongst  those  set  apart  for  competition  on  June  23rd. 
One,  as  already  shown,  is  for  “twelve  blooms  of  laced 
Pinks,”  and  another  for  “  six  bunches  of  border  Pinks, 
laced  flowers  excluded.”  Now  the  schedule  is  circu¬ 
lated  among  a  large  number  of  persons  who  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  much  floricultural  knowledge, 
and  I  was  looking  at  the  matter  rather  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  these  than  from  the  florists’  point  of  view. 
The  latter  is  an  infinitesimal  quantity  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  simple  question 
I  put  is  What  is  a  laced  Pink  ?  And  I  maintain  that 
any  Pink,  whatever  the  colour  of  the  ground,  provided 
the  petals  are  laced,  is  a  laced  Pink  for  the  purposes  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
also  that  of  the  National  Pink  Society  as  revised  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  If  it  is  intended  in  the  case  of  both 
schedules  that  the  flowers  staged  shall  be  the  white 
ground  florists’  laced  Pinks,  and  those  only,  it  should 
have  been  clearly  stated.  I  can  quite  understand  what 
■was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  cast  the  classes  ;  but 
the  outside  public— the  lovers  of  flowers  it  is  desired  to 
interest  in  the  culture  of  the  Pink — are  ignorant  of  the 
mental  limitations  of  the  florist,  and  possibly  cannot 
comprehend  them  except  after  a  course  of  education. 
In  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  framers  of  schedules 
should  “  say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they 
say.” 

As  to  the  thunderbolt  he  forges  and  casts  at  my 
head  for  placing  the  fancy  Polyanthuses  among  florists’ 
flowers— I  say  the  fancy  types  are  as  much  florists’ 
flowers  as  the  gold-laced  section.  Because  a  few  dead 
men  of  a  century  or  so  ago,  whose  knowledge  of  popular 
flowers  as  compared  with  our  own  was  necessarily  of 
a  very  limited  character,  took  in  hand  certain  flowers 
restricted  in  number — as  was  to  be  expected  in  those  days 
— we  with  our  wider  knowledge  and  larger  experience 
are  to  accept  the  few  they  grew,  and  no  more.  They 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Delphiniums,  fancy  Pansies,  Gladioli,  Japanese  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  Pyrethrums,  Primula  Sieboldi  Gaillardias, 
and  others  which  are  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
florists’  flowers. 

I  maintain  that  any  p.erson  who  takes  in  hand  a 
particular  flower,  who  improves  and  perfects  it,  and 
places  it  before  the  public  in  such  new  and  beauteous 
forms  which  the  traditional  florist  approves,  as  to 
command  universal  admiration,  is  as  much  a  florist  as 
the  man  who  improves  the  Auricula  or  Carnation,  and 
has  a  perfect  right  to  call  his  particular  pet  a  florists’ 
flower.  Who  is  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
“  genuine  florists’  flower  ”  ?  Who  is  authorised  to  set 
up  a  stand  of  genuineness  ? 

Mr.  Ringer  Johnson  out-Herods  Herod  when  he 
states  that  for  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  to  give  away  prizes  for  ordinary  garden  seedlings 
“is  simply  dishonest.  ”  What  are  all  our  new  Auriculas, 
show  and  alpine,  but  “  ordinary  garden  seedlings?” 
What  are  the  “certain  distinctive  characteristics”  the 
fancy  Polyanthuses  lack  ?  The  flowers  are  large,  stout, 
circular,  smooth,  handsomely  coloured,  refined,  varied, 
and  attractive.  What  more  is  required  ?  To  one  person 
who  grows  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  there  are  a 
thousand  who  cultivate  the  floral  “pantiles.”  They 
may  be  called  rubbish  by  a  few,  but  the  multitude 
gather  about  them,  and  grow  and  admire  them  ;  proving 
that  the  floral  instincts  of  the  many  are  more  true  — 
R.  D, 

Fancy  Carnations. 

Fancy  Pansies,  fancy  Polyanthuses  !  Well,  truly,  flori¬ 
culture  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  and  as  the  term  fancy  has 
so  long  been  the  accepted  style  for  these  exquisite  freaks 
of  nature,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  florists’ 
flower,  I  think  it  inadvisable  to  change  the  term  as 
proposed  by  my  genial  friend,  Mr.  Barlow.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  ever  had  a  strong  admiration  and 
love  for  this  class  of  flowers  :  the  fancy  Polyanthus, 
the  fancy  Carnation,  the  Alpine  Auricula,  have  been 
subjects  of  my  particular  care  and  loving  culture  for 
over  forty  years,  and  for  the  raising  of  these  from 
seed  I  have  an  unconquerable  passion.  Mr.  Barlow 
says  that  a  sight  of  them  at  the  Oxford  Show  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  him.  Well,  such  revelation  came 
to  me  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
such  an  enthusiast  as  Friend  Barlow  had  never  met 
with  them  ;  but  ’tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Hite 
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of  the  floral  world  are  those  who  appear  to  wish  to 
usurp  to  themselves  the  term  florist,  having  set  up  for 
themselves  rules  and  restrictions  whereby  they  would 
exclude  from  culture  or  from  exhibition  every  thing 
which  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  ideas 
of  beauty. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  ever  been  kept  from  this 
narrow-minded  view.  I  love  beauty  in  every  form  ; 
for  every  thing  of  beauty  in  Nature  I  have  great  rever- 
ance  ;  for  every  thing  beautiful  in  the  flora  I  have  an 
intense  love  and  admiration.  I  can  admire  the  show 
Carnation  and  the  edged  Picotee  with  all  their  stiff 
formality  ;  but  1  can  equally  well  admire  those  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  and  wondrously  marked  flowers,  so  long 
held  in  esteem  and  carefully  cultivated  by  our  Con¬ 
tinental  brethren.  Thanks  to  their  artistic  taste  and 
innate  love  of  colour  they  have  produced  such  marvel¬ 
lous  combinations  of  harmonious  colouring,  of  which 
but  few  of  the  English  florists  had  any  conception. 

Mr.  Barlow  and  others  have  often  wondered  why  I 
never  enter  the  lists  as  an  exhibitor  ;  simply  because 
there  has  been  no  class  for  such  as  me.  In  the  first 
place  my  particular  pets  have  been  these  fancies,  and 
to  these  I  have  tenaciously  stuck  for  many,  many  years  . 
and  a  fancy  Carnation  was  excluded  from 
the  show  table  until  I  took  a  few  blooms 
of  Continental  seedlings  to  the  first  show 
of  the  Oxford  Union.  Of  course,  as  a  rule 
the  florists  called  them  rubbish,  but  some 
few — particularly  the  ladies— were  filled 
with  admiration.  Mr.  Dodwell,  particu¬ 
larly  acknowledging  their  beauty  and  use¬ 
fulness  as  decorative  blooms,  introduced 
a  class  for  seifs  and  fancies,  and  now 
they  have  become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  annual  feast  of  Carnations. 

But  then,  there  is  another  feature,  to 
which  I  have  a  decided  objection  on  the 
show-table.  The  blooms  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  been  deprived  of  all  their 
natural  freedom  of  beauty  ;  twitched, 
tweezered,  and  manipulated  until  they  are 
in  no  degree  like  what  they  were  grown, 
ultimately  placed  on  a  stiff  card,  placed 
flat  as  a  pancake  in  a  box,  and  arranged 
in  such  perfect  order  that,  unless  in  the 
eyes  of  a  connoisseur,  diversity  is  almost 
indistinguishable.  1  know  that  I  am 
almost  alone  in  the  stand  I  have  taken 
so  far  as  the  exhibitors  go,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  amateur-lovers  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  who  share  with  me  this 
feeling,  and  refuse  to  show  their  flowers 
because  of  this  system  of  manipulating 
and  malformation. 

I  was  delighted  and  hopeful,  when,  at 
the  Chiswick  Show  in  1890,  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  offered  such  liberal  terms  for  the 
exhibition  of  Carnations  of  open-ground 
culture  ;  but  when  I  came  to  look  through 
the  schedule  I  found  it  positively  prohi¬ 
bitive,  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of 
one  variety  being  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
moderate  amateur.  The  second  class  is 
for  twelve  varieties  of  seifs,  six  of  each 
variety  ;  but  who,  other  than  an  extensive 
trade  grower,  can  afford  to  cut  six  perfect 
blooms  of  twelve  distinct  colours,  all  seifs  ? 

Then  lastly,  is  the  class  for  six  blooms  each  of  eighteen 
varieties,  any  kind.  Well,  if  any  amateur  should  be 
able  to  cut  six  blooms  each  of  eighteen  varieties  by 
July  21st  from  the  open  ground,  I  shall  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised.  Had  they  been  presented  in  pairs  or  in  triplets 
doubtless  there  would  have  been  a  grand  competition  ; 
but  it  is  the  first  season,  and  experience  will  be  the 
teacher  of  the  future. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  late  severe  weather  will 
sadly  mar  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  going  in  for 
open-ground  culture  of  the  florists’  flowers  generally, 
but  the  Carnation  in  particular.  My  Carnation  beds 
are  looking  exceedingly  shabby  and  ragged,  but  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  will  be  the  test.  —  William 

Wardill,  Luton. 


Newer  Kinds  of  Fancy  Pansies. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  in  your 
columns  on  this  subject,  and  feel  that  the  discussion 
must  be  interesting  to  all  growers  of  these  lovely 
flowers.  No  one  who  has  grown  Pansies  for  competition 
during  the  last  few  years  can  but  be  aware  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  so-called  new  varieties  sent  out  each 
season  are  inferior  to  many  sorts  already  well  known. 


A  great  many  of  these  so  called  new  varieties  are  so 
like  older  ones  that  it  is  next  to .  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  difference  between  them.  Take  for 
example  that  good  old  variety  (now  almost  extinct), 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame,  which,  I  think,  was  the  pioneer  of 
its  class.  Since  its  introduction  a  great  many  new 
varieties  after  that  stylo  have  been  sent  out,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  them  that  are  any  great  improvement 
on  the  old  one  when  at  its  best. 

What  is  really  wanted  in  new  varieties  is  new 
shades  of  colour,  distinct  from  anything  we  have. 
Maggie  A.  Scott,  Lord  Hamilton  and  May  Hynd  are 
real  acquisitions  in  this  respect.  Although  from  what 
experience  I  have  had  of  Lord  Hamilton  it  is  very 
liable  to  run,  yet  it  is  a  splendid  flower  when  you  get 
a  good  bloom  of  it.  Most  of  your  correspondents  blame 
the  florists  who  send  out  new  sorts  for  giving  mis¬ 
leading  descriptions  of  them  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  florist  has  to  make  a  living,  that  competition 
in  trade  is  very  keen,  and  that  puffing  is  a  recognised 
practice  in  all  branches  of  trade  ;  we  know  these  things, 
and  have  only  ourselves'to  blame  if  we  are  taken  in  by 
glowing  descriptions.  Another  evil  of  trade  catalogues 
is  the  exaggerated  descriptions  given  of  many  old 


r;v. 


The  late  Mr.  William  Richards. 


varieties,  which  were  no  doubt  good  in  their  day, 
but  have  long  since  disappeared  from  prize  stands. 
This  is  very  misleading,  for  we  all  know  when  a  variety 
becomes  old  its  constitution  gets  weak,  and  its  flowers 
small  and  worthless  for  competition  purposes. 

Bad  judging  is  a  great  source  of  grievance  among 
Pansy  competitors,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  that 
horticultural  societies  will  have  all  head  gardeners  as 
judges,  and  very  few  gardeners  know  anything  about 
the  points  of  a  Pansy.  Indeed,  but  few  gardeners  grow 
them,  show  them,  or  take  any  interest  in  them  whatever. 
I  have  known  good  growers  get  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  judging  that  they  have  stopped  showing 
altogether.  I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Wm.  Dean,  that  because  a  variety  receives  so  many 
first  class  certificates  (even  though  these  are  granted  by 
canny  Scots),  that  it  must  necessarily  be  an  acquisition. 
Some  of  our  very  best  varieties  have  never  been 
certificated  at  all.  Take  for  example  the  following 
four  varieties  :  Maggie  A.  Scott  and  Donald  Morrison 
have  not  been  certificated,  but  Miss  French  has  had 
eight,  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellis  five  first  class  awards.  During 
the  last  two  years  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  prize  stand 
without  the  first  two,  and  very  often  one  or  both  in  the 


back  row,  while  at  the  same  time  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  with  the  last  two,  and  certainly  never  in  the 
leading  row.  This  I  think  goes  to  prove  that  the 
former  two  are  better  varieties  than  the  last. 

Miss  French,  I  admit,  is  a  good  flower  in  every 
respect  but  size,  but  its  deficiency  in  that  respect 
renders  it  of  very  little  use  as  a  competition  flower. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellis  has  no  special  merit  to  recommend  it,  and 
is  also  very  deficient  in  size.-  If  Miss  French  could  be 
grown  to  the  size  of  D.  Morrison  or  Maggie  A.  Scott, 
it  would  be  as  its  raiser  describes  it,  the  most  perfect 
Pansy  ever  sent  out.  For  the  information  of  your 
correspondents  I  may  state  that  Bella  Coutts  is  a 
seedling  from  Pattison’s  Lord  Rosebery,  but  quite 
distinct,  and  a  very  fair  flower,  but  rather  difficult  to 
get  a  perfect  bloom  of.—  West  of  Scotland. 

- -»*<- - 

DEATH  OF  Mr.  W.  RICHARDS. 

With  sorrow,  most  keenly  felt  at  the  loss  of  a  warm 
personal  friend  and  former  colleague,  we  have  to  record 
the  death,  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
of  Mr.  William  Richards,  for  over  twenty  years  the 
publisher  of  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  Mr.  Richards 
was  so  widely  known  and  so  much  respected  in  the 
horticultural  world  that,  though  his  many 
friends  had  been  painfully  aware  for  months 
past  that  his  days  were  numbered,  the  end 
came  suddenly  and  gave  a  shock  to  all. 
He  had  long  been  struggling  against  the 
ravages  made  on  his  constitution  by  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  and  although  a 
voyage  he  undertook  to  New  Zealand 
checked  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a 
time,  the  trip  was  taken  all  too  late  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Mr.  Richards,  who  received  his  early 
training  in  the  office  of  The  Athenceum, 
became  publisher  of  The  Chronicle  in  the 
spring  of  1870 — on  the  retirement  of  the 
late  Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  held  the  office 
from  the  establishment  of  the  paper  in 
1841 — was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
honourable  and  straightforward  in  all  his 
acts,  and  a  warm-hearted,  open-handed, 
genial  friend,  ever  ready  to  do  a  kindly 
act  in  any  cause  that  enlisted  his  sympa¬ 
thies.  For  several  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  on  the  projection  of  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  scheme  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  movement,  took 
charge  of  the  finances  until  a  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  materially  helped  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fund  on  a  basis  that  has  proved 
remarkably  successful.  A  willing  worker 
and  able  administrator,  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  both  institutions. 

The  mortal  remains  of  our  old  friend  were 
consigned  to  their  last  resting  place  in 
-feofcA  Ivensal  Green  Cemetery  on  Monday  last,  in 

the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
attached  friends,  including  Dr.  Masters  and 
the  Chronicle  staff,  representatives  of  the 
committees  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene 
volent  Institution  and  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade,  and  of  the  Caxton  Lodge  of  Free¬ 
masons,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  Tast 
Masters. 

Mr.  Richards  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 

- - 

AQUILEGTAS. 

Few  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  are  more  ad¬ 
mirable  and  handsome  than  the  Aquilegias  or 
Columbines.  Being  favoured  with  many  valuable 
characteristics,  they  deservedly  command  the  attention 
of  many  cultivators.  Like  many  other  herbaceous 
subjects  their  culture  is  extremely  simple,  and  being 
perfectly  hardy,  they  require  no  protection  during  the 
winter  months  ;  even  a  severe  and  protracted  winter  like 
the  one  just  passed  has  had  no  injurious  effect  upon 
them  whatever.  Our  plants  at  the  present  time  are 
producing  an  abundance  of  beautiful  healthy  foliage, 
which,  according  to  present  appearances,  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  number  of  handsome  flower  spikes. 
Ordinary  varieties  of  A.  vulgaris  are  in  no  way 
fastidious  with  regard  to  soil ;  nevertheless,  they  prefer  a 
genial  well-drainedsoiltoacold,  heavy  and  retentive  one. 
All  varieties  of  the  above-named  species,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  hybrids,  reproduce  themselves  very  abundantly 
from  seed.  Strong  established  plants  in  herbaceous 
borders  may  remain  untouched  in  the  same  situation 
for  a  number  of  years. — J.  Peebles,  Holly -dene,  Bromley, 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Stove  Moisture. — As  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
sun  gets  stronger,  the  night  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  stove,  and  likewise  during  the  day  with 
sun  heat.  More  moisture  must,  however,  be  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  house,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  and  prevent  the  spread  of  insect  pests. 

Crotons,  Dracaenas. — When  shading  becomes 
necessary  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  sun, 
there  are  several  fine  foliaged  subjects,  such  as  Crotons, 
Dracrenas  and  others  with  variegated  foliage  that 
always  colour  best  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
these  should  be  separated  by  themselves  into  some 
portion  of  the  house  where  they  can  be  left  unshaded. 

Tacsonias  and  Passifloras. — Plants  of  this  class 
are  very  liable  to  become  infested  with  scale  and  mealy¬ 
bug.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants 
before  they  start  into  growth,  and  give  them  a  thorough 
cleaning.  These  pests  should  be  rubbed  out  with  a 
small,  hard  brush,  kept  moist  with  Fir  Tree  Oil,  Nico¬ 
tine  Soap,  or  some  of  the  numerous  insecticides  now  in 
use.  If  thus  checked  in  spring,  it  takes  the  enemy  a 
long  time  to  recover  lost  ground. 

Cobaaa  scandens. — In  cool  conservatories  that 
receive  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  summer,  this 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  variegated  form  (C.  s. 
variegata)  is  a  very  suitable  subject  to  plant,  as  it  will 
climb  to  the  highest  point,  and  there  festoon  the  roof 
in  a  very  charmiDg  way.  The  shoots  merely  require  to 
be  regulated,  and  the  superfluous  ones  cut  away. 

Camellias. — Tall  plants,  whether  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  should  receive  what  necessary  pruning  they  require 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowpring,  because  they  soon 
start  into  fresh  growth  again,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
all  the  shoots  should  have  an  equal  chance  of  starting 
equally,  so  as  to  complete  their  growth  in  a  given  time. 

Christmas  Roses. — Plants  that  have  been  lifted 
and  slightly  forced  indoors  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of 
clean  flowers,  will  require  to  be  planted  out  again  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  anything  like  settled.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  in  order  to  increase  the 
stock,  the  soil  should  be  washed  clean  away  from  the 
roots,  so  that  tbe  different  crowns  may  be  planted 
with  as  little  loss  of  roots  as  possible. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  will  now 
have  reached  the  stoning  period,  and  the  trees  will 
derive  much  advantage  and  assistance  if  they  are 
mulched  with  half-rotted  manure,  and  a  good  watering 
given  to  the  roots.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  up 
to  60°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  70°  during  the  day  ;  but 
with  sunshine  it  may  be  allowed  to  reach  75°  or  80°. 
Syringe  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the 
foliage  may  get  dry  before  night. 

Melons. — With  the  aid  of  more  sunshine,  better 
growth  will  now  be  the  result  ;  but  along  with  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  there  must  also  be  more 
ventilation,  or  the  shoots  will  increase  in  length  at  the 
expense  of  their  firmness  and  sturdiness.  Syringing 
and  damping  down  will  have  to  be  employed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  direct  sunshine  we  receive. 

Asparagus  Beds. — The  coarser  portion  of  the 
manure  which  covered  the  beds  in  winter  should  now 
be  removed,  and  the  finer  material  lightly  forked  in  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  crowns,  which  will  soon  be  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow.  A  few  inches  of  the  soil  from  the 
alleys  should  be  thrown  on  the  beds,  and  raked  fine  on 
the  surface.  If  an  addition  of  light  material,  such  as 
old  potting  soil  from  under  the  benches,  and  some  leaf- 
soil  can  be  added  to  the  top,  so  much  the  better. 

Sea  Kale. — Fresh  plantations  can  now  be  made 
from  the  old  thongs  or  fleshy  roots  cut  from  the  plants 
that  were  to  be  forced  during  the  winter.  They  should 
be  cut  into  lengths  of  2  ins.  to  4  ins.,  and  planted 
about  1  in.  below  the  soil,  and  at  12  ins.  apart  in  the 
row  and  18  ins.  between  the  rows  if  intended  to  be 
lifted  for  forcing  next  winter.  If  the  plants  are  to  be 
covered  with  Seakale  pots  where  they  stand,  then  allow 
18  ins.  between  each  set,  and  2  ft.  from  row  to  row. 

Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. — When  the  soil  is  in 
suitable  condition,  sow  Radishes,  Turnips,  Cabbage 
and  Cos  Lettuce,  Chervil,  Peas  and  Beans  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  to  those  sown  some  time  ago.  Also  plant  early 
Potatos  when  bad  weather  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  beiDg  done. 

Blower  Seeds. — Sow  under  glass,  in  houses  or 
frames,  such  things  as  Stocks, '  Asters,  Everlastings 
such  as  Helichrysum,  Rhodanthe,  and  Acroclinium,  also 
Zinnias,  Lobelias,  and  such  things,  if  the  operation 
has  not  already  been  effected. 


BISTERNE. 

Thk  residence  of  John  Mills,  Esq.,  i3  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  lovely  country  some  three  miles  from  Ringwood, 
on  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway.  The 
grounds  at  this  early  period  do  not  attract  much 
attention  in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  consequently 
one  naturally  gravitates  towards  the  houses,  full  of  an¬ 
ticipations  soon  to  be  gratified.  Structure  number  one 
is  a  fine  span-roofed  house  of  enormous  proportions, 
used  formerly  wholly  as-a  Pine  stove,  but  latterly  with 
the  centre  only  devoted  to  the  king  of  fruits.  The 
side  stages  and  the  roof  above  the  pathway  are  now 
devoted  to  Orchids.  The  arrangement  is  open  to 
criticism,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic 
gardener  like  Mr.  J.  Smythe,  everything  succeeds 
admirably.  In  passing  through,  I  could  not  help 
making  a  few  notes  :  V  anda  tricolor  planilabris  was 
beginning  to  expand  numerous  fine  flowers,  and  in 
close  proximity  were  several  exceptionally  fine  forms 
of  Cattleya  Triatfe,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals 
and  labellums  of  brilliant  purple.  C.  amethystoglossa, 
a  fine  form,  was  an  attractive  object,  and  so  also  were 
Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  n.  nobilius,  17.  Dalhousieanum, 
D.  Falconeri,  D.  chrysotoxum,  Oncidium  phyma- 
tochilum,  with  grand  spike  ;  Cymbidium  giganteum, 
C.  Lowii,  and  Cypripedium  villosum. 

Before  passing  from  this  house,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Cattleya  lobata.  Never  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  have  I  seen  this  Cattle3Ta  so  well  handled  ;  the 
leaves  are  emerald-green  and  studded  with  flower- 
sheaths.  This  is  no  rare  occasion  of  it  doing  so  well. 
Mr.  Smythe  informed  me  that  they  were  equally  good 
in  previous  years — grand  examples  of  high  culture. 

Being  conducted  to  the  next  house,  which  receives 
the  appellation  of  show  house,  I  must  say  that  this  is 
no  misnomer.  It  is  more  like  fairy-land  than  aught 
else;  measuring  50  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  everything  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  rranged  in  front,  on  each 
side,  are  250  spikes  of  Calanthes,  making  a  total  of  500; 
many  of  the  spikes  are  5  ft.  long,  and  carrying  between 
forty  and  fifty  individual  flowers.  Interspersed  were 
100  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  including  many 
fine  forms  ;  likewise  some  grand  pieces  of  D.  nobile,  in 
nearly  all  its  varieties.  The  lovely  D.  Cambridgeanum 
was  showy  amidst  this  bewilderment  of  bloom,  so  also 
were  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra?, 
O.  cirrhosum,  O.  citrosmum,  Oncidium  splendidum, 
Ltelia  harpophylla,  L.  cinnabarina,  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Coelogyne  cristata,  &c.,  making  up  a  display 
creditable  alike  to  employer  and  employed.  There  is 
also  here  a  fine  collection  of  Cypripediums,  too  numerous 
to  mention  individually,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
they  are  equally  well  done. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  description  receive 
their  due  share  of  attention  from  the  indefatigable 
gardener,  Mr.  Smythe.  —J.  MclSab. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  NORTH  EASTON, 

MASS.,  U.S.A. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  greenhouses  of  F.  L. 
Ames,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  is 
well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  note  a  few  of  the  many  rare 
and  beautiful  Orchids  in  bloom  there.  The  cool 
Orchid  houses  were  particularly  gay,  even  thus  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  evidence  of  a  great  feast  later  was 
apparent  everywhere  by  the  presence  of  spikes  and 
panicles  in  all  stages  of  development. 

There  are  some  very  fine  varieties  of  Lselia  anceps, 
and  L.  a.  virginalis  alba  is  pure  white,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  faint  and  hardly  noticeable  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat.  L.  a.  Williamsii  has  large  flowers,  white, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat,  and  violet-coloured 
lines  radiating  therefrom.  L.  a.  Sanderiana  is  some¬ 
times  confounded  with  the  latter,  but  has  smaller 
flowers.  The  interior  and  tip  of  the  labellum  are 
shaded  with  violet,  with  an  intermediate  bar  of  white. 
The  whole  flower  of  L.  a.  Winniana  is  of  a  deep 
violet  colour-  the  lip  being  a  shade  darker  than  the 
sepals  and  petals.  L.  a.  Percivaliana  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  preceding,  the  whole  flower  being  of  a 
light  mauve,  and  of  very  fine  form. 

This  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  season  for 
Dendrobium?,  but  I  found  a  few  very  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  in  bloom.  On  comparison  with  the  type 
the  flowers  of  D.  nobile  elegans  are  more  regular,  and 
larger  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a  lovely  creamy  white, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  wine  colour 
of  the  interior  of  the  labellum.  D.  n.  nobilius  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  striking  variety  ;  a  deep  maroon- 
purple  covers  the  whole  of  the  flowers  excepting  only 


a  small  part  of  the  lip.  D.  infundibulum  Jamesianum 
is  noticeable  for  the  purity  of  its  white  sepals  and  petals 
and  the  deep  yellow,  tubular  throat.  D.  Schneiderianum 
(D.  aureurn  X  D.  Findlayanum),  a  handsome  hybrid, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  in  bloom  here.  The 
lobes  of  the  labellum  reflex  gracefully,  with  orange  and 
chocolate  markings  in  the  throat.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  pink,  the  latter  wavy.  In  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers,  and  slight  fragrance,  it  takes  after 
the  seed  parent ;  but  in  length  of  pedicels,  adding  grace 
to  its  beauty,  it  resembles  the  pollen  parent.  This  well- 
flowered  specimen  had  forty-five  blooms  on  two  stems. 
D.  micans  (D.  Wardianum  x  D.  lituiflorum)  is  another 
beautiful  hybrid,  the  habit  of  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  parents  ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  more 
after  D.  Wardianum,  the  peculiar  trumpet-shaped 
labellum,  characteristic  of  D.  lituiflorum,  being  very 
slightly  developed.  With  regard  to  D.  Wardianum 
Schroderi  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  Mr.  Robinson’s 
apt  comparison  :  “It  is  to  D.  Wardianum  what  D. 
nobile  nobilius  is  to  D.  nobile.” 

There  is  here  a  specimen  of  Yanda  coerulea  remark¬ 
able  for  the  size  (over  4  ins.  in  diameter),  of  its  flowers 
and  beauty  of  colouring.  The  petals  and  labellum  are 
a  very  deep  blue  with  lighter  sepals,  and  a  still  lighter 
marbling  pervades  the  whole  flower.  The  rare  and 
lovely  Cattleya  (Leelia)  exoniensis  was  in  fine  form. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
Mossiie  and  Leelia  purpurata,  and  is  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  in  character.  Cattleya  Trianee  Leeana  is  a 
part  of  the  original  plant.  As  regards  size  it  is  a 
monster,  the  flowers  being  8  ins.  across  the  petals, 
with  a  proportionately  large  labellum  ;  petals  lilac- 
mauve,  lip  deep  mauve,  edges  shading  lighter,  throat 
with  yellow  markings. 

Amongst  the  large  and  select  collection  of  specimen 
C3Tpripediums  was  C.  Morganiie  (C.  superbiens  x  C. 
Stonei).  Conspicuous  are  the  sulphur-green  petals, 
with  bronze-purple  markings,  aDd  ciliated  margins. 
The  general  habit  is  of  C.  Stonei  ;  pouch  as  in  C. 
superbiens.  This  fine  specimen  now  bears  three 
scapes  with  ten  flowers,  and  as  recently  as  last  August 
bore  three  scapes  with  twelve  flowers,  and  so  can  be 
rated  as  a  pretty  free  bloomer.  C.  Mastersii  is  a  new 
species  ;  the  scape  is  erect,  16  ins.  long,  hairy  ;  dorsal 
sepal  orange  and  green  ;  petals  dark  bronze,  veined 
with  violet-purple  ;  pouch  bronzy  purple.  C.  insigne 
Chantini  (Philbrick’s  var.)  is  the  true  Chantini,  and 
without  doubt  the  handsomest  of  the  insigne  varieties  ; 
it  is  characterised  by  deep  arching  dorsal  sepals,  with 
reflexed  margins  ;  the  white  nearly  covers  the  whole 
with  delicate  violet  punctation.  C.  i.  Maulei  and  C.  i. 
punctatum  violaceum,  often  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  have  flat  dorsal  sepals.  C.  Godseffianum 
(C.  hirsutissimum  x  C.  Boxallii),  new  and  rare,  has 
the  centre  of  the  dorsal  sepal  black-bronze  on  a 
yellowish  green  ground  ;  the  petals  are  large,  wavy  at 
the  base,  the  upper  part  being  reddish  purple,  and  the 
lower  sulphur-yellow  with  dark  spots.  C.  Leeanum 
superbum  (C.  insigne  x  C.  Spicerianum),  a  unique 
specimen,  does  not  look  unlike  C.  i.  Chantini  at  a 
glance,  but  has  a  larger  (2J  ins.  deep,  2A  ins.  broad) 
dorsal  sepal  ;  it  is  almost  wholly  white.  The  violet 
punctation  extends  across  the  lower  half  and  up  the 
median  line  to  the  tip  ;  the  flowers  are  of  most  elegant 
form,  and  like  its  seed  parent,  this  variety  occasionally 
bears  twin  flowers  as  in  the  specimen  I  saw.  C. 
cardinale  (C.  Sedeni  X  C.  Schlimii)  is  a  lovely  and 
almost  continuous-blooming  hybrid  in  the  way  of  C. 
Sedeni  ;  the  pouch  is  rounder  and  the  petals  un¬ 
twisted,  and  the  whole  flower  is  brighter. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiDgone  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  handsome  of  all  the  bronze-flowered  species,  and 
in  the  hands  of  careful  hybridisers  this  must  become 
important  in  the  production  of  some  splendid  hybrids. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  shining  bronze,  with  clear 
yellow  tips  ;  labellum  yellow  and  purple  at  the  base, 
with  white  lines,  and  a  white  tip. 

The  quaint  and  often  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  the 
Chimiera  section  of  Masdevallia  have  a  strange  fascina¬ 
tion  for  many  people,  amongst  whom  I  must  count 
myself.  M.  Chimsera  Roezli,  is  almost  black  ;  M.  C. 
Winniana,  purple  ;  M.  C.  aurea,  chrome-yellow  ;  M. 
macrura  and  M.  Gargantua,  not  forgetting  the  lovely 
M.  Yeitchiana,  with  its  lustrous  purple  hairs  suffusing 
an  orange-scarlet  ground,  are  all  beautiful.  There  are 
besides  the  M.  ignea  varieties,  with  crimson  shades,  M. 
Lindeni  and  M.  Harryana,  with  shades  of  purple.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  Oncidium  splendidum, 
effectively  placed  throughout  the  houses.  Many  others 
have  been  left  unnoted. — T.  D.  Hatfield. 
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GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  BOOKS  TO  STUDY. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  a  gardeners’ 
association  in  a  district,  if  undertaken  with  spirit  by 
some  of  the  more  influential  members  of  the  fraternity 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  all  times  and  in  all  nations  public-spirited  men  are 
to  be  found  ready  to  assist  their  fellow  men  for  the 
common  weal  independently  of  any  immediate  benefit 
to  themselves,  either  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  national  spirit,  or  it  may  be  done  for 
the  advantage  of  human  kind  irrespective  of  nationality, 
and  such  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  benefactors 
of  their  race.  “  Poets  are  born,  not  made,”  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  and  it  is  impossible  for  all  gardeners  to 
be  either  a  Paxton,  a  Lindley,  or  a  “  Capability  Brown”; 
but  hundreds  of  men  are  born  who  can  be  made  the 
best  of  gardeners  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  able 
to  assist  not  only  themselves,  but  their  fellow 
gardeners. 

This  making  of  gardeners  does  not  solely  depend 
upon  means  nor  the  help  of  others.  The  facilities  that 
now  exist  for  self  help  are  abundant  compared  with 
those.that  existed  100  or  150  years  ago,  and  yet  we  find 
ample  evidence  that  the  horticulturists  of  those  days 
achieved  results  in  the  culture  of  various  subjects  that 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  hundreds  of  gardeners  even 
at  the  present  day.  I  say  this  in  no  carping  spirit, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  that  are  occasionally 
put  forward  to  the  effect  that  gardeners,  as  a  race,  are 
degenerating  in  the  matter  of  cultural  ability  from  that 
of  their  confreres  of  fifty  years  ago.  To  such  wiseacres 
I  would  reply,  “No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.”  The  times  and  the 
fashions  change,  and  gardeners  are  no  longer  called 
upon,  generally,  to  grow  giant  specimens  of  Heaths, 
Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums.  Nor.can  years  of  time  and 
unlimited  space  be  devoted  to  the  fruiting  of  the 
Coco-nut  or  the  Mangosteen.  Orchids  are  the  aristo¬ 
crats  and  the  highly  favoured  amongst  flowers  at  the 
present  day.  Soft-wooded  plants  of  many  kinds  are 
extensively  grown  for  the  production  of  flowers  in 
quantity  ;  aud  fruit  culture  is  calling  loudly  for 
extension.  Vegetables  will  'also  hold  their  own,  that 
is,  they  cannot  be  overlooked.  These  and  others  of  a 
like  nature  are  the  questions  of  the  day  for  the  gardener 
to  solve,  and  they  require  men  of  no  mean  ability  to 
do  it. 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  of  labour  open  for  tillage  by 
gardeners’  associations.  Men  who  have  attained  some 
measure  of  success  in  any  one  branch  of  gardening 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  to  speak,  or  read 
a  paper  to  be  discussed  afcerwards  by  the  members.  I 
have  heard  a  man  say,  after  having  attended  one  of 
these  meetings,  that  after  returning  home  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  sit  down  and  write  a  good  paper  on  what  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  evening,  although 
he  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  hazy  on  the  point. 
Independently  of  being  able  to  write  a  paper,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  an  association  are  led  to  take  a  much  more 
lively  interest  in  their  daily  work,  and  a  keener  observa¬ 
tion  is  awakened  even  if  it  does  not  rise  to  enthusiasm. 
The  leading  object  of  such  gatherings  is  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  by  experts  in  any  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  members  cannot  fail  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  who,  if  they  cannot  lead  in  matters  horticultural, 
yet  disdain  not  to  follow  practical  instruction  and  apply 
it  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow  in  their  several 
spheres  of  action.  As  the  timesand  the  mannerschange, 
so  must  gardeners  not  be  too  conservative,  nor  adhere 
too  closely  to  the  beaten  track  of  their  ancestors,  but 
endeavour  by  gardeners’  associations,  by  self  help  and 
other  means  at  command  to  strike  out  new  paths,  or  to 
follow  in  those  made  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  serve  their  day  and  generation  in  such 
a  manner  that  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  them  when 
looked  back  upon  by  posterity. 

In  speaking  of  books,  I  am  not  surprised  that  there 
should  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  between  your 
correspondents,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Green,  as  to 
the  respective  value  of  The  Gardener's  Assistant  by 
Thompson,  and  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  gardener  in  either  of 
them,  and  reward  will  certainly  wait  upon  him  who 
studies  either  of  them  thoroughly.  The  last  named 
is  no  doubt  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time,  as  it 
deals  largely  with  the  more  important  plants  under 
cultivation,  and  the  genera  and  species  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  there  is  no  difficulty  in  referring 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand  The  Gardener's  Assistant 
is  an  encyclopedia  in  itself  in  all  matters  relating  to  a 


garden.  Lists  of  subjects  are  occasionally  put  forward 
for  gardeners  to  study,  such  as  chemistry,  geology, 
landscape  gardening,  pomology,  &c.,  but  the  book  in 
question  contains  not  only  lengthy  chapters  on  these 
subjects,  but  also  upon  manures,  tools,  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  subjects  grown  there, 
herbaceous  plants,  florists’  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs, 
forcing,  conservatory,  stove,  floral  decorations  and  other 
subjects.  In  fact  there  is  a  “collect”  for  every  day 
of  the  year  for  those  who  like  to  read  it.  The  length 
of  some  of  the  articles  may  deter  some  from  reading 
them,  but  there  is  little  that  is  actually  superfluous. 
Moreover  these  books  are  not  intended  for  reading  from 
end  to  end  as  one  would  a  novel  ;  but  each  separate 
article  should  be  real  and  studied  by  itself  until  the 
facts  it  contains  are  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  reader’s 
knowledge ;  in  a  word,  they  should  be  treated  as  books 
of  reference  when  any  particular  gardening  operation  is 
contemplated,  or  any  (to  the  reader)  new  culture  is 
undertaken. 

Without  pretending  in  this  instance  to  augment 
the  lists  of  excellent  books  brought  under  notice  by 
your  correspondents,  I  would  suggest  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  omissions— namely,  a  good  English  dictionary 
(if  etymological  and  pronouncing  all  the  better)  and  an 
English  grammar.  We  have  not  all  had  the  advantage 
of  being  educated  under  the  supervision  of  the  School 
Board  ;  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  there  are  or  have  been  parents  who,  from  the  force 
of  circumstances,  were  unable  to  give  their  sons  a  good 
elementary  education,  while  there  are  others  who  are  care¬ 
less,  indifferent,  or  indulgent  from  motives  of  mistaken 
kindness  ;  and  there  may  be  gardeners  who  lost  their 
parents  while  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  therefore  failed 
to  get  that  start  in  life  which  was  the  lot  of  their  more 
fortunate  confrires.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  garden¬ 
ing,  there  is  little  inducement  per  se  for  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  the  language  of  one’s  fatherland.  Some 
gardeners  plod  on  through  life  without  it  ;  others  have 
or  acquire  a  natural  inclination  for  self  improvement  ; 
but  above  all,  there  are  many  who  require  the  stimulant 
of  friendly  encouragement.  If  this  sort  of  education 
can  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  gardeners’  associ¬ 
ations,  it  can  at  least  be  encouraged  by  them,  and  the 
better  educated  can  assist  the  less  fortunate  in  bothies 
and  lodgings  during  winter  evenings.  The  effect  of 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  apparent  in  after-life,  when 
one  is  called  upon  to  read  papers  at  different  meetings, 
and  will  render  the  possessors  of  a  fair  elementary 
education  good  service  when  applying  for  situations, 
and  when  writing  to  or  addressing  exacting  employers, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  walks  of  life. — Eortus. 

- - , 

THE  LATE  SEVERE  WEATHER. 

We  experienced  exceptionally  severe  weather  here  from 
the  6th  to  the  13th  inclusive.  Snow  lay  to  the  depth 
of  6  ins.  and  the  thermometer  registered  16°  Fahr.  on 
the  morning  of  the  7tb,  and  on  three  succeeding  nights 
we  had  15°,  14°  and  13°  of  frost  respectively.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  was  in  an  advanced  state  owing  to  the  rxtremely 
mild  weather  in  the  latter  half  of  February.  The 
flower  buds  on  fruit  trees  were  bursting  rapidly, 
notably  Pears  and  Plums,  and  I  am  afraid  a  good  deal 
of  damage  has  been  done  in  that  department,  except  in 
the  case  of  Plums  which  had  the  benefit  of  a  covering 
of  Spruce  branches.  Amongst  shrubs  I  notice  that 
Jack  Frost  has  also  left  his  mark.  The  young  shoots 
of  Portugal  Laurel  are  severely  blackened,  also  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  of  which  Nobleanum  was  in  flower.  Kerria 
japonica,  with  young  shoots  almost  in  flower,  has 
been  quite  cut  back  ;  and  the  Fuchsia  hedges  (variety 
Riccartoni),  which  are  one  of  the  features  of  the 
island  in  the  summer  months,  standing  as  they  do 
6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  clothed  with  flowers 
from  top  to  bottom,  have  had  their  young  shoots,  1  in. 
or  2  ins.  long,  cut  quite  back  to  the  old  wood. 
Vegetables  of  the  Brassica  tribe  are  more  or  less 
damaged,  although  they  are  perhaps  not  in  such  a 
pitiable  condition  as  those  in  the  south  of  England. 
Altogether  this  has  been  the  most  severe  weather  we 
have  had  this  winter,  and  in  fact  quite  exceptional  to 
the  island  of  Raasay. —  William  Minty,  The  Gardens, 
Isle  of  Raasay,  Strome  Feiry,  N.B. 

The  weather  last  week  in  Devonshire  was  perfectly 
phenomenal.  It  was  not  a  mere  snowstorm,  nor  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  the  elements  seemed  fairly 
to  have  broken  loose  for  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  when 
it  is  all  over,  and  “  ethereal  spring  ”  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself  ever  so  mildly,  we  find  that  there  is  not  so 
much  damage  done  after  all.  Trees  have  suffered  here 
and  there,  of  course,  but  there  are  few  breakages  of  any 


consequence  that  I  have  heard  of.  Passing  along  the 
road  between  Escot  und  Ottery  St.  Mary,  I  found  that 
a  very  noble  specimen  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  about  60  ft. 
in  height,  had  been  blown  down,  right  across  the  road. 
It  must  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty 
summers.  On  Sir  John  Kennaway’s  beautiful  estate 
at  Escot  there  is  some  fine  timber,  and  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  June  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
country  side.  Both  the  woods  and  the  gardens  are 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  Underwood,  a  good  all- 
round  gardener  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. — Devoniensis. 


The  exceptionally  fine  weather  of  February  has  been 
fully  counterbalanced  by  a  correspondingly  severe 
period  in  March.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  Lost  set  in, 
accompanied  with  a  fall  of  snow  fully  6  ins.  deep  at 
various  places  in  the  Ayr  district.  On  Monday  morniDg 
the  9th,  which  was  the  coldest,  the  thermometer 
registered  from  21°  to  24°  of  frost,  while  at  Dumfries 
House  Gardens,  Old  Cumnock,  it  was  reported  to  have 
fallen  as  low  as  8°  below  zero.  [?]  On  Tuesday  the 
reading  was  22°  of  frost ;  Wednesday,  16^° ;  Thursday, 
13£°  ;  Friday,  14°,  and  on  Saturday,  10°.  It  is  feared 
that  much  havoc  will  have  been  wrought  among  the 
buds  of  early  Pear  trees,  which  were  in  a  promising 
condition.  A  thaw  has  now  set  in. — M. ,  Ayr,  March 
mh.  _ 

We  had  22°  of  frost  here  on  the  12  th  of  this  month, 
and  strange  to  say  we  had  22°  on  March  4tb,  1890. — 
W.  Driver,  Longfords,  Miachinhampton,  Gloucestershire. 


Ox  Monday,  the  9th  inst,  wc  had  24°  of  frost,  on  the 
10th,  20Q  ;  on  the  11th,  10°  ;  and  on  the  12th,  20° 
again,  a  pretty  good  record  for  the  month  of  March. — 
G.  MacKinnon,  Melville  Castle  Gardens,  Lasswade, 

N.B. 

- - 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FOG  ON 

PLANT  LIFE. 

I  have  occasionally  stated  in  The  Gardening  World 
and  other  gardening  papers  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  grow  certain  plants  within  easy 
distance  of  London,  owing  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  London  fogs  ;  and  of  all  the  plants  I  attempt  to 
grow,  the  dire  effects  are  most  seen  in  the  case  of  gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses.  Even  when  placed  in  a  glass 
structure  the  leaves  turn  brown,  and  then  rot,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  some  strong 
acid  that  causes  decomposition.  An  ill-natured  critic 
once  hinted  that  this  statement  is  put  forward  as  an 
apology  for  failure  as  a  cultivator  ;  so  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  backing  up  my  statement  by 
instancing  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect  from  so  high 
and  unimpeachable  authoiity  as  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  of 
Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  a  mile  or  so  further 
west  of  “  London’s  rich  and  famous  town”  than  I  am, 
but  lower  in  position,  and  nearer  the  river. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’ 
Society,  the  question  of  “  The  damages  caused  to  plant 
life  by  the  fogs  of  the  past  winter  ’’  was  considered. 
General  testimony  was  borne  to  the  unfortunate 
prevalence  of  damage.  One  speaker  stated  that  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums  had  been  much  affected,  the 
leaves  all  turning  yellow.  Another  had  visited  a 
large  house  where  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  other  plants 
were  destroyed,  causing  great  loss  to  the  owner,  who 
grew  them  for  market.  The  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Wythes  were  decidedly  alarming.  He  stated  that  his 
first  crop  of  forced  Strawberry  plants  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress,  but  after  the  fog  they  all  turned 
black  and  decayed.  The  next  crop  of  300  plants  was 
in  bloom;  another  visitation  of  fog  so  injuriously 
affected  them  that  they  were  thrown  away.  Cucumbers 
had  been  planted  five  times,  and  now  there  was  not  a 
plant  worth  seeing.  Tomatos  had  been  very  much 
affected,  and  many  had  succumbed,  but  a  few  plants 
were  probably  safe.  Peaches  in  bloom  were  much 
injured,  and  those  that  had  set  their  fruit  were  falling 
off.  Early  Grapes  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  a 
crop  would  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  pot  Vines. 
Forced  Potatos  were  also  affected,  and  the  foliage  was 
turning  yellow.  He  had  tried  Violets  for  three  years, 
and  had  determined  to  give  up  ;  the  only  remedy  he 
could  suggest  was  that  early  forcing  must  be  abandoned 
in  the  London  locality.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  gardener 
at  Hanger  Hill  House,  stated  that,  though  in  a  higher 
locality  than  Mr.  Wythes,  he  had  to  record  the  loss  of 
Strawberries,  French  Beans  and  early  Grapes,  but  he 
hoped  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  all  be  saved 
through  keeping  a  higher  temperature  to  dispel  the  fog 
inside  the  houses.  Mr.  Denison,  gardener  to  T.  A. 
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Gledstanes,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury,  said  tbe  only  means  by 
which  he  was  able  to  keep  the  bloom  on  Orchids  was 
by  placing  them  as  near  the  hot- water  pipes  as  possible. 
Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  when  at  Hampstead  he  was 
a  successful  cultivator  of  the  Violet,  both  in  frames  and 
out-of-doors  ;  but  after  trying  five  years  at  Chiswick, 
he  had  this  season  dug  them  up  in  despair.  Many  of 
his  Orchids  had  suffered  very  much,  but  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  had  withstood  the  fog  fairly  well. 
Peaches  were  dropping  off  with  him.  He  described  a 
system  that  he  had  seen  tried  of  placing  hexagon 
netting  over  the  ventilators,  and  with  great  success. 
Here,  then,  in  this  locality  is  heard  a  general  chorus 
of  lamentation  among  gardeners  as  to  the  baleful 
effects  of  London  fog  on  plants. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  past  winter  was  an  unusually 
severe  and  protracted  one,  that  while  fogs  were  thicker 
and  more  enduring  than  usual,  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  hard  frost,  and  therefore,  the  conditions 
were  extraordinary  and  unusual,  instead  of  ordinary 
and  usual.  There  may  be  something  in  this  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  the  invariable  experience  of 
some  of  us  that  for  years  past,  fog,  even  when  the 
winters  have  proved  mild,  has  been  as  injurious  to 
certain  things,  and  that  despite  all  precautions,  it  will 
find  its  way  into  glass  structures,  and  prejudicially 
affect  the  flowering  of  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  &c. 

Some  time  ago  the  Town  Gardening  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists’  Society 
appointed  a  committee  on  air  and  fog 
analyses,  and  they  have  just  issued  a  report 
based  upon  the  investigations  of  certain 
eminent  scientific  men  of  Owens  College, 
and  of  Dr.  J.  F  Tatham,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  city. 

The  report  states  that  the  number  of 
deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  increased 
during  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  impregnated 
with  sulphurous  acid  and  other  injurious 
matter.  Taking  the  normal  number  of 
deaths  per  week  in  Manchester  from  the 
above  causes  at  sixty,  they  found  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  exceptional 
dense  fog  which  preceded  Christmas,  this 
number  went  up  to  over  200.  They  knew 
definitely  that  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the 
air  arose  wholly  and  solely  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  coal,  which  contained  from  one 
to  two  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Experiments 
had  been  made  simultaneously  at  the 
Owens  College  and  at  the  Town  Hall. 

The  results  showed  considerable  variations 
in  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  but  there  .was  a  larger 
amount  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Experiments  had  been  made  to  determine 
the  deposits  from  the  air.  The  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  section  had  been  carried  out : — 

1.  By  observing  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  carried  down  by  snow.  2.  By 
collecting  the  deposits  on  the  roofs  of  green¬ 
houses.  3.  By  examining  the  incrustation 
which  formed  on  the  leaves  of  outdoor  plants  in  different 
parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  Some  estimate  might 
be  formed  of  the  actual  amount  in  snow  when  it  was 
stated  that  during  three  days’  fog  there  was  carried 
down,  per  square  mile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Infirmary  (by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  Manchester), 
nearly  6  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  at  the  Owens 
College  the  amount  was  over  4  cwt.;  the  “blacks” 
even  at  the  latter  station  were  over  2  tons,  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  about  2  cwt.  The  leaves  on  which 
observations  were  made,  were  gathered,  for  the  most 
part,  before  much  foggy  weather  had  been  experienced. 
There  had  been,  however,  no  rain  during  the  previous 
fortnight.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  leaves  examined 
were  Aucuba  leaves.  The  central  districts  of  Manches¬ 
ter  showed  by  far  the  most  results,  both  in  regard  to 
incrustation  of  the  leaves,  and  the  acid  present  in  it. 
The  leaves  from  several  districts  were  even  acid  to  the 
taste,  though  this  was  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  excessive  amount  of  acid  ;  for  indeed,  the 
acid  was  much  more  perceptible  when  the  deposit  was 
small  in  quantity.  Some  idea  would  be  formed  of  the 
injurious  nature  of  such  deposits  on  the  leaves  when 
they  notice  that  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  often  6  to 
8  per  cent.,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  5  to  7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  deposit. 

We  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  bad  off  as  Manchester 
in  regard  to  noxious  properties  contained  in  the  fog, 
but  they  are  bad  enough  here.  The  main  remedy 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  use  of  coal 
as  an  article  of  combustion.  What  is  to  take  its  place  as 


a  warmth-giving  agent  free  from  its  disadvantages  I 
cannot  say  ;  I  must  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem 
to  more  able  intellects  than  my  own. — R.  D. 

- -*>$<-> - 

NEMOPHILA  MACULATA. 

We  have  a  number  of  species  and  several  varieties  of 
Nemophila  in  cultivation,  but  none  of  these  exceed 
Nemophila  insignis  in  the  beauty  of  its  -deep  sky-blue 
flowers.  What  N.  maculata  lacks  in  brightness  it 
makes  up  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  their  distinctness. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  large  corolla  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  conspicuous  violet-purple  blotch  at  the  tip  of 
each  segment.  The  contrast  of  the  flowers  of  this 
species  is  very  great  when  compared  with  N.  parviflora, 
the  individual  blooms  of  which  are  so  small  that  the 
species  is  probably  not  cultivated  outside  of  botanic 
gardens.  The  stems  of  N.  maculata  .are  slender  and 
procumbent,  as  in  N.  insignis,  and  never  rise  above 
6  ins.,  or  thereby,  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Plenty 
of  space  should  be  allowed  the  plants  to  spread  laterally, 
and  they  should  not  be  crowded.  Given  moderately 
fertile  soil,  with  room  to  spread,  and  this  Nemophila 
will  continue  in  flower  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  For  early  flowering  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  August  and  for  later  work  any  time  next  month. 
So  hardy  are  the  Nemophilas,  and  so  freely  do  they 
ripen  seeds  that  they  will  sow  themselves  after  ripening 


seeds,  and  attain  some  size  before  winter,  so  that  this 
second  generation  will  flower  early  next  summer,  or 
even  in  spring. 


AURICULAS  AND  SPECIES  OF 

PRIMULAS. 

The  National  Auricula  and  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Societies  have  just  issued  their  Annual  Reports, 
though  singular  to  state,  the  schedules  of  prizes  for  the 
present  year  are  not  bound  up  with  them  as  is  usually 
the  case.  Seeing  that  the  .schedule  of  prizes  are  sent 
with  each  report,  but  as  a  sepirate  sheet,  one  wonders 
why  it  was  not  bound  up  with  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  each  society  is  in  a  healthy  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  but  while  Birmingham  can  raise  over  £100  for  the 
newly-formed  Midland  Counties  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  something  like  £200 
for  the  Oxford  Carnation,  just  over  £71  appears  to  be  a 
small  sum  to  raise  for  a  society  whose  centre  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  in  London.  But  then  London  has  so  many 
of  these  societies  appealing  for  subscriptions. 

Both  reports  are  rendered  valuable  —  else  they 
would  be  of  very  little  value  indeed,  the  literary 
matter  in  each  being  of  the  poorest  description, 
compiled  in  a  most  slip-shod  manner,  and  printed 
very  badly — by  the  inclusion  of  selections  of  flowers 
made  by  various  growers.  There  are  sixteen  names 
mentioned,  but  some  of  these  appear  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  a  selection  of  hardy  Primulas.  The 
names  of  nine  Auriculas  are  given  in  each  section  of 


green,  grey,  and  white-edged  flowers,  and  seifs  of  green 
edged.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Colonel  Taylor 
take  the  lead  with  twelve  votes  each  ;  then  comes 
Prince  of  Greens,  seven  ;  Talisman,  six  ;  Lovely  Ann, 
three ;  Imperator,  Champion,  and  Apollo,  two  each. 
It  should  be  stated  that  some  varieties  were  sent  in, 
which,  though  shown  at  exhibitions,  are  actually  not 
in  commerce,  and  these  were  properly  rejected.  Of 
grey  edges,  George  Lightbody  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  with  fourteen  votes  ;  Lancashire  Hero,  with 
thirteen  ;  Mabel,  ten  ;  Silvia  and  George  Rudd,  six 
each  ;  Richard  Headly,  Rachel,  and  Marmion,  five  ;  and 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  three.  Of  white  edges,  Conser¬ 
vative  heads  the  list  with  eleven  votes,  that  most 
useful  and  constant  of  all  white  edges,  Acme,  coming 
next  with  ten  ;  Smiling  Beauty,  John  Simonite,  and 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  nine  each  ;  Reliance  and  Heather  Belle, 
four  each  ;  and  True  Briton  and  Glory,  one  each.  In 
the  section  for  seifs,  Heroine  heads  the  list  with 
thirteen  votes  :  Mr.  Potts,  twelve  ;  Black  Bess,  ten  ; 
Lord  Lome,  six  ;  Mr.  Douglas,  five  ;  C.  J.  Perry  and 
Pizarro,  four  each  ;  Topsy,  three  ;  and  Black  Bird, 
two.  The  names  of  twenty-four  Alpines  are  given, 
but  some  that  are  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
should  be  nearly  at  the  top.  As  the  variety  at  the  head 
of  the  list  obtained  five  votes  only,  the  voting  was 
pretty  equal.  The  order  in  which  the  names  are  given 
is  as  follows : — Edith,  Sunrise,  Unique,  Mrs.  Ball, 
Pallas,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mungo 
McGeorge,  Diadem,  Lovebird,  Philip 
Frost,  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  Placida,  Susie 
Matthews,  Sensation,  Ada  Hartwidge, 
Miss  Blackburn,  Hotspur,  Paragon,  Tenny¬ 
son,  George  Lightbody,  Princess  of  "Wales, 
Mrs.  Knighton,  Toujours  Gaie,  and 
Defiance.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  purchase  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  simply  because  it  would  ba  doubtful 
if  they  have  been  put  into  commerce. 
Hotspur,  Paragon,  and  Tennyson  deserve 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  foregoing 
lists  would  have  been  more  complete  and 
their  value  enhanced  could  the  raisers’ 
names  have  been  given. 

A  list  of  twenty  hardy  Primulas  are 
given.  At  the  head  stands  rosea  grandi 
flora  ;  then  comes  marginata  japonica 
sikkimensis,  ciliata  purpurea,  Sieboldii 
denticulata,  Auricula,  nivalis,  capitata 
intermedia,  floribunda,  spectabilis,  Clusi 
ana,  marginata  ccerulea,  viscosa,  ciliata 
coccinea,  Reidii,  Cashmeriana,  involucrata 
(Munroii),  cortusoides,  and  farinosa.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  list  re¬ 
presents  distinct  species,  but  they  are  all 
species  and  varieties  well  worthy  of  being 
cultivated. 

So  much  for  selections  of  Auriculas  and 
the  hardy  Primulas.  The  spelling  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  latter  is  decidedly 
faulty,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  list 
could  not  have  been  revised  before  it  was 
published  in  the  name  of  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society. — R.  D. 

- - 


Gardening  Miscellany. 


Cytisus  proliferus. 

This  beautiful  shrub  was  originally  introduced  from 
Teneriffe  in  1779,  but  has  never  become  so  popular  as 
C.  racemosus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  same  place  in  1S35.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  that  species,  slightly  fragrant,  and 
of  a  beautiful  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  calyx 
which  is  hair y,  purplish  and  rather  prominent.  The  keel 
also  betrays  the  presence  of  the  anthers,  which  are  deep 
yellow  and  shine  through.  The  flowers  are  not  produced 
in  racemes  as  in  the  above  well-known  species,  but  in 
numerous  umbels,  close  together  on  the  end  of  the 
previous  year’s  shoots.  The  leaves  consist  of  three 
long,  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  above 
with  a  glaucous  tint,  and  are  covered  beneath  and  on  the 
margins  with  silvery  grey  hairs.  The  plants  grown  in 
this  country  appear  to  be  generally  raised  from  seeds,  so 
that  they  do  not  flower  so  freely  in  a  small  state  as  they 
would  otherwise  do  if  propagated  from  cuttings.  The 
species  is  by  no  means  common,  and  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  fine  spray  of  it  from  a  correspondent  in 
Yorkshire,  who  has  just  raised  it  from  seeds  and 
flowered  it. 
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established  tubers,  judging  from  the  large  quantities  we 
have  seen,  whether  the  tubers  be  grown  iu  pots  or 
planted  out. 

Clivia,  Lord  Wolverton. 

The  flowers  of  Lord  Wolverton  appear  larger  than  those 
of  Lady  Wolverton,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
segments  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  but  not 
revolute  as  in  the  last  named  sort.  The  tube  is  also 
longer;  the  inner  segments  are  obovate  and  the  broadest ; 
all  are  of  an  orange-scarlet  in  the  upper  half,  and 
therefore,  several  shades  darker  than  those  of  Lady 
Wolverton.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Davidson,  Iwerno 
Minster,  near  Blandford,  and  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Clivia,  Lady  Wolverton. 

Tiie  leading  features  of  this  variety  are  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  strongly  revolute  habit 
of  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  All  the  segments  are 
very  broad  and  overlapping,  but  the  inner  ones  are 
broadest  ;  they  are  orange  in  the  upper  half,  with  a 
pale  yellow  and  white  throat.  The  variety  is  evidently 
a  very  vigorous  one,  judging  from  the  truss  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  spring  show,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  on  the  11th  inst.,  and 
which  carried  about  thirty  fully  expanded  blooms.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

New  Varieties  of  Cyclamen  Persicum. 
Miss  Beatrice  Edmonds. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  medium  size,  but  produced  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  beautifully  and  closely  striped  with  soft  rose 
on  a  white  ground,  and  each  segment  has  a  darker 
blotch  at  its  base  surrounding  the  mouth.  If 
this  peculiar  striation  can  be  perpetuated  from 
seed,  the  variety  may  be  the  progenitor  of  a  new 
race  of  novel  striped  and  variegated  varieties.  The 
leaves  are  of  moderate  size,  and  slightly  blotched  with 
grey.  Princess  Ida. — In  this  case  the  flowers  are  of 
large  size,  with  broad  obovate  and  unequal-sided 
segments  of  a  beautiful  soft  rosy  pink,  with  a  rosy 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  Both  varieties  were 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  when  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by 
Mr.  C.  Edmunds,  Hillingdon.  Vesuvius.—1 The 

flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  good  average  size,  and  of 
'  an  intense,  dark  crimson,  as  the  name  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  convey.  The  segments  are  broadly  obovate, 
and  the  flowers  are  carried  well  above  the  foliage  in 
profusion.  The  leaves  are  cordate  or  reniform  and 
slightly  splashed  with  grey.  The  variety  was  shown 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above,  by  Mr.  John 
May,  Jordan  Nursery,  Twickenham,  and  was  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Campbell’s  Fumigating  Rolls. 

In  reply  to  “G.  G’s  ”  question  (p.  449)  respecting 
Campbell’s  Fumigating  Rolls,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  them  since  they  were  first  sent  out.  “  G.  G.” 
can  use  them  safely  for  all  the  plants  he  names,  and  if 
used  as  directed  they  are  the  best  by  far  of  any  fumi¬ 
gating  material  I  have  tried.  They  kill  thrip.  I 
always  select  a  quiet  night  for  using  them.  I  had  two 
of  McDougall’s  Tobacco  Sheets  sent  me  for  trial,  but 
consider  Campbell’s  Rolls  far  before  those  in  killing 
power.  —  T.  B. ,  Ileaton  Mersey. 

Winter  Moth  and  Greased  Bands. 

As  we  are  about  to  take  the  greased  bands  off  our 
fruit  trees,  the  time  has  come  for  a  note  on  their 
results.  At  Oak  wood,  where  the  winter  moth  has  in 
past  years  been  a  real  plague,  we  have  this  season 
caught  a  large  number,  but  in  the  garden  here,  and  in 
our  cottage  garden  near,  a  very  few.  On  the  13th 
October  last,  all  the  fruit  trees  at  Oakwood  had  their 
bands  on  ;  on  the  30th  of  that  month  the  first  moth 
was  found,  on  the  13th  of  November  a  few  moths  were 
observed  ;  in  the  week  commencing  21st  November 
they  came  in  hundreds,  the  frost  then  checked  them, 
and  but  a  few  have  appeared  since.  The  bands  we  used 
were  made  of  the  Willesden  Paper  Co.  ’s  Canvas  D.  D. , 
extra  brown.  Some  grease  gets  through  these  to  the 
tree,  and  as  some  object  to  this,  it  may  b9  well  to  state 
that  with  a  slip  of  Willesden  waterproof  brown  paper, 
two  ply,  placed  once  round  the  tree  before  putting  on 
the  bands,  the  bark  was  clean  on  the  tree  on  which 
this  was  tried.  I  was  told  by  an  old  Australian  that, 
in  Tasmania,  orchards  are  visited  by  an  inspector,  and 
the  owner  fined  if  trees  are  found  unbanded. — George 
F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  March  13th. 


Bullfinches  and  Their  Ways. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  stood  out  during  the  bird  and  bud 
controversy,  but  “M.’s”  contribution  at  p.  430  re¬ 
specting  Finches,  and  especially  his  remarks  concerning 
our  mutual  friend  or  enemy  the  Bullfinch,  has  stirred 
up  the  spirit  within  me,  because  his  utterances  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  my  every-day  experience 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  for  some 
fifteen  years.  “  M.  ”  says  they  may  knock  a  few  buds 
off  ;  but  does  he  think  they  do  this  by  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ?  I  trow  not.  Why  only  a  fortnight  since  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  garden  labourers,  seeing  one  of 
these  gentry  busy  in  one  of  her  Gooseberry  bushes, 
endeavoured  to  scare  it  away  by  clapping  her  hands, 
but  the  rascal  would  not  budge  an  inch,  so  striking  at 
it  with  a  stick  she  fetched  it  down,  without,  I  suppose, 
hurting  it  very  much,  for  it  almost  immediately 
resumed  its  work  of  destruction,  and  continued  until 
a  second  blow  brought  it  down,  never  to  rise  again.  It 
was  crammed  to  its  mouth  with  Gooseberry  buds,  so 
full  in  fact  that  the  marvel  is  it  did  not  die  of 
suffocation,  as  a  result  of  its  greediness.  Our  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  were  for  years  pruned  by  them  in  such  an 
haphazard  fashion,  despite  of  lime  and  soot  washes  and 
dressings  of  paraffin  and  carbolic  acid,  that  the  fruit  on 
them  was  often  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
and  this  continued  until  we  adopted  the  plan  of  drawing 
the  bushes  close  together  with  twine.  We  have  never 
had  our  Cherries  interfered  with  by  them,  but  Plums, 
Peaches  and  Pears  have  often  been  the  object  of  their 
polite  attentions.  Now  a  few  words  as  to  their  living 
in  pairs.  During  the  pairing  and  nesting  period  they 
may  possibly  portion  out  among  themselves  to  some 
extent  their  respective  feeding  grounds,  but  this  cannot 
be  a  correct  view  of  the  situation  during  the  late 
autumn  and  .winter  months,  because  at  that  time  we 
see  them  passing  over  here  morning  and  evening  in 
flocks  at  very  frequent  intervals  for  about  an  hour. 
They  make  their  home  in  the  woods  at  night,  and  go 
forth  to  the  enclosed  gardens  for  their  food  in  the  day¬ 
time  till  the  buds,  which  they  evidently  prefer  to 
anything  else,  get  too  advanced  to  suit  their  palates. — 
W.  B.  Glasscock,  Shirley  House,  Croydon. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines— A  Good  Set. 

I  send  you  a  Nectarine  shoot  taken  out  of  the  early 
house  here,  in  which  we  have  a  very  successful  “  set.” 
The  varieties  are  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Dr. 
Hogg  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches;  and  Rivers’ 
Early  Orange  and  Oldenberg  Nectarines,  which  I 
selected  to  give  a  supply  over  about  six  weeks,  and 
planted  in  October,  1889.  The  trees  are  now  about  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  clean  and  healthy,  and  all  set  equally  well 
except  Rivers’  Early  Orange,  which  did  not  bloom  so 
freely  as  the  others.  During  the  setting  period  the 
weather  was  very  dull  and  unfavourable,  but  by  avoiding 
a  night  temperature  of  over  60°,  with  a  rise  of  15°  by 
day,  the  vigour  of  the  trees  carried  them  through,  and 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results.  I  do  not  practice 
very  early  closing  on  bright  days  as  some  recommend, 
but  give  air  earlier  than  I  do  in  the  case  of  Vines,  and 
allow  a  little  to  remain  on  after  syringing  so  long  as 
the  sun  has  any  power  on  the  house.  A  good  set  is 
half  the  battle,  as  I  have  little  trouble  as  regards  stoning; 
nor  have  I  ever  cause  to  fumigate  the  trees,  a  good 
syringing  twice  a  day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
keeping  them  perfectly  clean  up  to  that  time.  When 
the  syringing  ceases,  the  red-spider  of  course  soon 
makes  its  appearance,  but  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  a 
few  good  washings  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
water,  and  a  good  soaking  at  the  roots  soon  put  matters 
right.  —J.  Carter,  The  Gardens,  Wombourn  Wode- 
house,  Wolverhampton.  [  The  shoot  received  was  9  ins. 
long,  and  bore  twenty-one  perfectly  set  fruits,  and 
three  of  them  were  twin  fruits  from  single  flowers— a 
remarkably  fine  set.  Ed.] 

The  Setting  of  Peaches. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  others  have 
fared  this  season  with  the  setting  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  under  glass.  In  our  case,  I  would  not  wish 
for  a  better  set.  The  weather  in  February  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  that  object,  the  borders  being  in 
a  good  state  as  regards  moisture,  which  I  think  is  the 
primary  or  cardinal  principle  in  the  attainment  of  a 
good  crop  of  Peaches  or  any  other  stone  fruits.  By  root 
pruning  and  by  copious  watering  at  all  times,  except 
when  in  flower,  and  by  strict  attention  to  the  fertilising 
of  the  latter  with  a  soft  brush,  daily,  we  have  reduced 
bud  and  flower  dropping  to  a  minimum,  so  much  so 
that  the  “set”  has  become  troublesome,  as  thinning 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  near  future. — Nemo. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Dendrobiums  of  various  kinds  which  having  flowered 
early  in  the  year  are  now  well  started  into  growth, 
should  be  re-potted  or  re-basketed  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  as  to  afford  all  the  help  possible  to  the  plants  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  stout  bulbs  early  in  the 
season.  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D. 
Ainsworthii,  and  D.  heterocarpum  are  good  examples, 
most  of  them  now  growing  freely.  The  less  the  plant 
are  disturbed  after  being  well  established  the  better 
for  their  well  being,  but  it  is  folly  to  keep  top-dressing 
time  after  time,  either  Dendrobes  or  anything  else  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  pots  are  full  of  dead  roots,  spent 
peat  and  sour  crocks.  Where  baskets  of  teak  are  used, 
and  the  plants  want  more  room,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  old  baskets  on  account  of  numerous  roots 
clinging  thereto,  the  old  worn-out  peat  should  be 
removed  by  picking  out,  and  the  basket  put  inside  one 
a  size  or  two  larger,  pieces  of  charcoal  and  crocks  being 
used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  in  the  inner  basket,  with  good 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface.  The  young 
growths  as  they  get  longer  should  be  tied  up  loosely, 
and  kept  free  from  green-fly  and  thrips,  occasional 
syringing  being  very  beneficial  while  making  vigorous 
growth  after  the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  new 
material. 

Calanthes  of  the  deciduous  section,  such  as  C.  vestita 
and  C.  Veitchii,  should  now  be  potted — two-thirds  of 
fibry  loam  and  one-third  of  peat  being  a  good  mixture 
for  them,  if  broken  charcoal  and  crocks  be  mixed  there¬ 
with — and  the  bulbs  should  be  well  cleaned  to  free  them 
from  mealy-bug  or  scale  before  they  are  re-potted  ; 
they  will  then  require  but  little  attention  during  the 
season  to  keep  them  free  from  insects.  Very  little  water 
is  needed  for  some  time  after  re-potting,  in  fact  it  is 
more  wise  to  keep  them  over  dry  till  well  rooted.  The 
reason  I  have  not  mentioned  any  manures  in  the  com¬ 
post  is  because  none  is  needed  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  it  can  be  supplied  easily  in  liquid  form 
when  roots  are  numerous  and  the  plants  need  it. 

Tlmnias  likewise  need  re-potting  now  if  not  already 
attended  to,  and  they  like  a  light  compost  of  peat  and 
sphagnum,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  into  which  the 
roots  can  run  freely,  and  a  tolerably  light  position  must 
be  allowed  them  to  enable  them  to  grow  strongly  and 
flower  freely.—  W.  P. 

Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  grandiflorum. 
The  species  of  Mesospinidium  are  now  included  in  the 
genus  Cochloda  by  the  Genera  Plantarum.  We  have 
now  four  species  in  this  latter  genus — namely,  C.  rosea, 
C.  sanguinea,  C.  vulcanica,  and  C.  Noezliana.  The 
plant  under  notice  is  a  new  variety  of  the  largest- 
flowered  species  in  the  genus  ;  the  flowers  of  the  type 
measure  2  ins.  across,  but  those  of  the  variety  are 
2£  ins.  in  diameter.  They  are  also  darker  in  colour, 
and  of  a  bright  carmine.  The  lower  part  of  the  lip  is 
paler,  but  the  prominent  terminal  lobe  is  darker.  I 
have  seen  a  coloured  drawing  made  from  a  photograph, 
and  also  dried  specimens  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Cnarlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  at  Park  Road, 
Clapham.  The  dried  specimens  were  much  darker  in 
colour  than  the  flowers  of  the  painting.  The  variety 
comes  from  a  newand  unexplored  districton  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  8,000  ft.  to  9,000 
ft.  It  will  therefore  be  well  suited  for  cool-house  culture. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid,  compressed,  and  2  ins.  to 
3  ins.  long,  while  the  leathery  leaves  are  5  ins.  to  7  ins. 
in  length.  The  erect  flower  scapes  vary  from  12  ins. 
to  18  ins.  in  length,  and  carry  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
flowers. — J.  Fraser. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  alba. 

A  grand  specimen  of  this  gem  is  now  flowering  in  the 
collection  of  H.  Mason,  Esq.,  Bankfield,  Bingley. 
The  plant  carries  twenty-five  spikes,  with  over  100 
flowers.  It  has  been  successfully  grown  from  a  small 
plant  by  Mr.  Midgeley,  the  gardener.  Odontoglossums 
and  Ccelogynes  seem  to  be  his  great  favourites,  and  his 
cultural  skill  is  fully  testified  by  large  and  finely 
flowered  pans  of  Ccelogyne  Lem'oniana,  C.  cristata 
maxima,  Chats  worth  and  Trentham  varieties. — E. 

Phal/enopsis  Lowii. 

Although  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  most  of  the 
popular  moth  Orchids,  yet  Phakenopsis  Lowii  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  all  the  more  tantalising  because 
it  is  difficult  to  manage  with  any  degree  of  success. 
The  best  specimens  we  have  seen  were  those  grown  upon 
a  raft  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum.  In  its 
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Dative  habitats  at  Moulmein,  it  grows  on  hare  rocks, 
where  it  is  deluged  with  rain  at  certain  seasons,  and  at 
others  so  subjected  to  drought  as  to  cause  it  to  lose  all 
its  leaves.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  this  peculi¬ 
arity  that  cultivators  in  this  country  find  it  so  difficult 
to  manage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  rosy  purple. 
Structurally  the  flowers  present  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  column  into  a  long 
beak.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloured  illustration  of  it  in 
the  English  edition  of  the  Lindenia,  plate  272.  Several 
plants  in  flower  are  represented  as  growing  upon  the 
mossy  branch  of  a  tree. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

"We  noted  a  fine  form  of  this  in  the  collection  of  Messt’3. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  k  Co.,  at  Park  Road, 
Clapham.  Six  buds  have  been  opening  in  succession 
for  some  time  past  from  one  pseuio-bulb.  One  flower 
which  was  measured,  was  6  ins.  across  the  lateral 
sepals,  and  5§  ins.  from  the  tip  of  the  upper  one  to  the 
tip  of  each  lateral  one.  It  is  needless  to  say,  all  parts 
of  the  flower  were  of  great  substance,  and  the  sepals 
stood  out  rigidly  and  at  right  angles  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  All  were  pure  white,  and  the  crest, 
which  is  usually  the  lest  to  part  with  its  colour,  only 
exhibited  a  slight  creamy  tint,  and  in  no  way  intruded 
itself  upon  the  eye.  The  piece  was  a  small  one  in  a 
pot,  but  would  certainly  present  a  striking  appearance 
if  it  had  half-a-dozen  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

Varieties  of  Cypripedium  Boxalli. 

C.  Boxalli  is  distinguished  from  C.  villosum — of  which 
it  is  considered  a  variety — by  the  upper  sepals  and 
the  petals  being  narrower  at  the  base  and  revolute  at 
the  margins,  a  circumstance  which  has  the  effect  of 
somewhat  reducing  the  area  of  those  organs.  IVe 
noted  a  fine  form  of  C.  B.  atratum  the  other  day  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  k 
Co.,  213,  Park  Road,  Clapham.  The  flowers  were  of 
great  size,  and  the  upper  sepal  was  nearly  covered  with 
blackish  purple  blotches,  which  were  confluent  on  the 
upper  portion  of  that  organ  ;  the  margin  was  broad  and 
white.  The  petals  were  obovate,  and  deep  shining 
brown  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half.  The  lip  was 
yellowish,  and  suffused  with  light  brown  in  front.  In 
the  same  house  was  a  flowering  piece  of  C.  Boxalli 
superbum,  having  much  darker  and  more  richly 
coloured  flowers  than  the  above.  The  blackish  purple 
of  the  upper  sepal  was  almost  continuous,  with  a  few 
small  greenish  blotches  here  and  there  through  it.  The 
upper  longitudinal  half  of  the  petals  and  the  lront  of 
the  lip  were  also  several  shades  darker  than  in  C.  B. 
atratum  ;  and  the  margins  and  lower  longitudinal 
half  of  the  petals  were  of  a  clearer  yellow.  C.  Boxalli 
itself  was  in  flower,  showing  of):  by  contrast  the  great 
difference  between  it  and  the  varieties  in  the  matter  of 
colour. 

- — - 

SOCIETIES. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Improvement  Association.— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  Wood,  Summerfield  Nurseries,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair.  The  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Page,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  LothiaD,  K.T.,  Monteviot,  Jedburgh, 
who  took  for  his  subject,  “The  Ordinary  Preparation 
of  Ground,  and  Cropping  of  the  Kitchen  Garden.’’ 
Mr.  Page  dealt  first  with  the  composition  of  the 
different  soils  to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  and  more 
especially  the  one  he  was  immediately  connected 
with,  which,  when  taken  in  hand,  was  a  very  red 
muirland  from  9  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  depth,  but  in  which, 
under  the  treatment  he  described,  he  could  now  grow 
vegetables  of  very  fine  quality.  He  strongly  advocated 
trenching  and  ridging  to  be  done  as  early  as  possible  ; 
but  was  against  the  practice'  of  bringing  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface.  He  then  dwelt  at  length  on  the  sowing  of 
seeds  and  cropping  of  the  gaiden.  He  could  never  get 
Carrots  to  do  successfully  until  he  started  to  sow  them 
early  in  February,  but  by  doing  so  he  found  that  they 
withstood  the  ravages  of  the  grub,  which,  as  a  rule, 
attacks  the  Carrot  in.July  ;  this  led  to  much  discussion, 
but  Mr.  Page  explained  that  he  had  never  missed  a 
crop  since  he  commenced  to  sow  early,  fyie  paper  was 
favourably  criticised  by  members  present,  and  Mr.  Page 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  following  exhibits  were 
on  the  table  : — From  Mr.  Johnstone,  gardener,  Siller- 
bithall,  a  fine  collection  of  vegetables,  noticeable  among 
which  was  a  fine  lot  of  Tomatos  ;  from  Mr.  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nursery,  a  very  fine  white  Cyclamen  ;  from 
Mr,  Wood,  Summerfield  Nurseries,  three  blooms  of 
Camellia  anemomeflora  alba,  which  were  of  enormous 


size,  and  formed  not  unlike  a  large  double  Begonia.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  exhibitors  and  chairman 
brought  an  agreeable  meeting  to  a  close. 

Royal  Botanic,  March  18 th. — The  first  spring  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  society  seemed  fully  up  to  the  mark  of 
former  years,  especially  in  the  quantities  of  forced 
flowers,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  hardy  flowers. 
The  first  prize  for  greenhouse  Azaleas  in  the  amateurs’ 
class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B. 
Noakes,  Esq.,  Highgate.  The  plants  were  the  most 
shapely  of  any,  but  not  so  well  flowered  as  they  might 
have  been.  The  first  prize  for  Deutzias  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford  ;  Mr.  H.  Eason  was  second.  A  first 
prize  for  Roses  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ; 
Celine  Forestier  was  very  well  flowered.  They 
also  had  the  best  Amaryllis,  which,  however,  ■  were 
very  tall  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  "second.  The  first 
prize  for  bulbous  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  prize  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  W.  B.  Morle,  283,  Regent 
Street,  had  the  best  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There  were 
three  entries  for  Crocuses,  and  the  first  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  R.  Soott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme, 
Regent’s  Park.  The  first  prizes  for  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  went  to  Messrs. 
Henry  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley.  Mr. 

J.  Douglas  had  the  best  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  the 
amateurs’  classes  and  the  best  Narcissi  in  the  open 
class.  The  Tulips  were  good  samples  and  the  Narcissi 
very  dwarf.  The  first  prizes,  both  in  the  open  and 
amateurs’  class,  for  twelve  pots  of  Cyclamen  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough.  The  plants  were  very  profusely  flowered. 
In  the  miscellaneous  class,  a  collection  of  Daffodils, 
Anemones,  Primulas,  Scillas,  and  other  hardy  spring 
bulbs  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  Cyclamens  and 
Chinese  Primulas  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k 
Co.,  Clapton,  as  well  as  a  large  group  of  greenhouse 
plants  and  Orchids.  A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
in  fine  preservation  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Daffodils,  Anemone 
fulgens,  Sisyrinchium  and  other  spring  flowers  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden.  A 
group  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Phippen,  Reading.  A  large 
group  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Azaleas  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons.  A  group  of  dwarf 
and  large  -  flowered  Cinerarias  came  from  Mr. 
W.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Palms, 
Olivias,  Azileas  and  Orchids  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots.  Some 
well-flowered  Heaths  and  varieties  of  Epacris  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  The 
St.  George’s  Nursery  Co,,  Hanwell,  staged  a  group  of 
Cyclamens  ;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  IValtham 
Cross,  had  a  collection  of  Camellias.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  staging  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  and  Olivias,  the 
latter  being  both  conspicuous  and  showy. 

- - 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  the  Calcot  Nurseries, 
Bicton’s  Heath,  near  Shrewsbury,  on  the  11th  inst., 
of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  aged  86  years.  Mr.  Wilson,  who^ 
was  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  was  better 
known  to  an  older  generation  of  gardeners  than  the 
present.  Some  thirty  years  ago  he  was  gardener  to 
Lady  Goldsmid  at  Brighton,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  had  charge  of  one  of  the  large  London  squares  in 
the  W.C.  district,  subsequently  becoming  proprietor  of 
the  Calcot  Nurseries,  whereat  the  kindly,  much- 
respected  old  gentleman  peacefully  ended  his  days. 
- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cow  Manure  and  BloOd. — Picotee  :  It  is  a  waste  of  good 
fertilising  material  to  add  blood  to  cow  manure,  unless  you  can 
use  it  quickly,  because  the  blood  soon  decays  and  loses  much  of 
the  nitrogen  and  numerous  salts  which  it  contains.  The  sooner 
you  can  use  the  cow  manure  “about  eighteen  months  old  ”  the 
better,  as  it  is  only  daily  losing  in  value.  You  should  mix  the 
blood  with  dry  earth,  so  as  to  form  a  compost  for  use  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  ;  but  do  not  keep  it  long. 

Flower-bed  Design.-  Effective  Bedding:  There  should  be 
nothing  incongruous  about  the  design  as  you  propose  to  make 
and  fUl  it.  The  Pelargonium  you  mention  is  a  dwarf  one,  and  you 
should  use  moderate-siijed  plants,  particularly  near  the  margins 
the  circles,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  Iresine  rather  prominently, 
and  make  the  dividing  lines  evident  even  after  the  plants  have 
been  growing  some  time.  In  the  angles  between  the  three  circles, 


and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  we  should  place  a  Cordyline, 
Dracaena,  Yucca,  or  some  other  graceful-leaved  plant  of  that 
nature  to  relieve  the  monotony.  If  the  bed  is  of  large  size,  we 
should  also  put  centre  plants  of  smaller  size  in  each  of  the  three 
circles  marked  No.  1.  In  the  spaces  indicated  by  figure  3,  you 
may  use  Cerastium  tomentosum,  but  a  mixture  of  Mangle’s 
Silver  Pelargonium  and  blue  Violas  would  also  give  a  good 
effect,  provided  the  bed  is  of  largfe  size.  Unless  this  is  the  case, 
however,  we  should  not  complicate  the  design,  but  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible.  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium,  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  Verbena  venosa  would  answer  well ;  but  tho 
Pelargonium  would  be  sufficient  if  the  bed  is  small,  in  fact  we 
should  prefer  it  to  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Hybrid  Aquilegias. — Columbine  :  The  varieties  of  Aquilegia 
vulgaris  which  have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  many  years 
have  been  obtained  by  seed  raising  and  the  selection  of  the  finer 
and  more  distinct  forms  which  made  their  appearance  amongst 
the  seedlings.  The  hybrid  Columbines  we  hear  spoken  of  in 
gardens  are  more  recent  productions  obtained  by  hybridising  A. 
chrysantha,  A.  coerulea,  A.  formosa  and  others  with  one  another; 
the  hybrids  so  produced  are  again  crossed  with  one  another, 
and  the  resultant  progeny  are  spoken  of  by  gardeners  and  others 
under  the  designation  of  hybrid  Columbines. 

Lawn  Sand.— T.  :  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  a  top- 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  similar  manure,  and  is  effectual  in 
killing  broad-leaved  weeds,  and  making  the  grass  grow. 

Questions  about  Plants. — Flos:  The  Tulip  Tree  flowers 
about  mid-summer,  therefore  it  cannot  be  referred  to  in  the 
passage  you  mention.  The  Virginian  IV  itch-hazel  flowers  in 
autumn  and  winter,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but 
it  matters  little  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not,  provided  the 
weather  is  mild  enough.  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  its  varieties 
flower  so  late  in  autumn  when  grown  as  standards  that  the 
blooms  often  get  destroyed  by  frost.  Perhaps  the  writer 
referred  to  M.  grandiflora  angustifolia  ;  but  we  should  not  say  it 
waited  for  the  sun  to  shine  before  opening.  Calamus  viminalis, 
C.  rudentum,  C.  verus,  C.  Rotang  and  others  grow  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  or  more,  as  they  scramble  up  amongst  trees. 
They  do  not  affect  any  particular  kind.  Amongst  the  Aroids 
are  species  that  climb  to  a  great  height  on  trees.  These  are 
Philodendron  giganteum,  P.  erubescens,  P.  serpens,  P.  brevi 
laminatum,  P.  recurvi folium,  and  many  others,  also  Pothos 
celatocaulis,  P.  Seemanni,  <Sc.  The  species  of  Glycine  are,  with 
one  exception,  decumbent  or  twining  herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  yellow  or  violet  pea-shaped  flowers.  The  Oleander  has 
lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves  in  whorls  of  three,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  rose,  pink,  white  or  yellowish  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
the  corolla  being  in  one  piece.  We  have  never  seen  a  scarlet 
Auricula,  but  there  are  plenty  of  red  and  crimson  ones. 
Buidlea  globosa  has  dark  orange-coloured  flowers  ;  it  has  no 
popular  name.  Some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Lantana  have 
bright  orange  flowers.  There  are  brighter  ones,  but  they  must  be 
described  as  cinnabar  or  cinnabar-red  rather  than  orange.  The 
Shepherd’s  Purse  may  be  found  in  the  shrubberies  of  the 
squares ;  the  Hedge  Mustard  on  ruins,  where  there  are  any ; 
the  Goosefoot  in  waste  places  generally  where  allowed  to  grow. 
The  Orache  is  Atriplex  hortensis,  a  cultivated  plant  that  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  waste  places  as  an  escape  from  gardens, 
or  coming  up  as  a  weed  in  gardens  themselves. 

Woodlice  in  Mushroom  House. — TV.  Davis:  Lay  some  pieces 
of  dirty  old  boards  (clean  ones  will  not  do)  on  the  bed  and  i^ath- 
way  and  examine  them  every  morning,  sweeping  all  that  may 
De  found  underneath  into  a  pail  of  water.  You  might  also  pour 
scalding  hot  water  between  the  beds  and  the  wall,  and  so  get 
rid  of  many  that  way.  The  dirty  board  is. the  best  trap. 

Communications  Received. — W.  J.  N.— G.  F.— R.  &  S. — 
T.,  Nottingham— W.  C.— A.  M.  fnot  up  to  our  standard;  too 
irregular  in  the  number  of  metric  feet)— H.  J.  V. — J.  W.  B.— 
R.  P.— J.  C.  &  Co.— D.  S.— C.  T.— T.  B.— T.  D.  H.— J.  L.— W.  D. 
- — 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

TV.  &  J.  Birke.s-head,  Sale,  Manchester.— Ferns  and  Selagi- 
nellas. 

Little  &  Ballantyxe,  Carlisle. — Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds, 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co,,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.— Farm  Seeds 
and  Seed  Corn. 

J.  Cheal  &  Soxs,  Crawley,  Susses  — Spring  Catalogue  of 
Dahlias. 

Hexry  Bp.ooke,  Durham. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Prize  Pansies,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

A  M.  C.  Joxgkindt  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle, 
Holland. — Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  16  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Sox,  152,  Houndsditcti,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  owing  to  recent 
wintry  weather  trade  in  Agricultural  Seeds  is  slow. 
Trefoil  offers  on  easier  terms,  and  finest  grades  of 
English  Clovers  are  lower.  Foreign  Red,  White,  and 
Alsike  steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 

- -»$«- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  18  th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  .. .  .per  100  S  0  13  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  40  SO 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  9  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radisll,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  30  40 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  0 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale ..  per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Smallsaladmg, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..30 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  1  0  14 
Turnips  ....perbnn.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  SOs.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d.  ] 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 1-sievo 

Currant,  black,  jsieva 

—  red . 4-sieve 

Grapes  .......per  lb,  2  0  4  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  Q 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb, 

—  8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  0  <S 
Plums  ....  per  J  sifivp 
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LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS. 


WEBBS’ 

PRIZE 

MIXTURES 

Either  with  or  without  Clovers,  rapidly  produce  the 
most  beautiful  and  enduring  turf  for  Garden  Lawns, 
Bowling  Greens,  Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  &c. 
Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition, 
1886,  and  Prize  Medal  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


First  Quality,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  24s.  per  bush. 
Second  do.  Is.  Od.  ,,  20s.  ,, 


From  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  May  26,  1SS6. 

“  Liverpool  International  Exhibition. — The  plots  sown 
by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge,  who  are  elsewhere  exhibitors, 
are  doing  their  part  nobly,  and  faiily  disproving  the  theory 
that  green  Lawns  can  be  more  quickly  formed  out  of  sods 
than  well-conditioned  Grass  Seeds.  In  this  instance,  at  all 
events,  the  very  opposite  is  the  cas°,  Messrs.  Webbs'  sowings 
looking  beautiful  y  fresh  and  green,  while  many  portions  of 
the  ground  which  had  a  start  of  the'm  by  being  carefully 
sodded  among  the  first  operations  on  the  plateau  are  looking 
bare  and  brown,  and  only  beginning  to  sprout.  Contrasting 
the  appearance  of  these  plots  with  that  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  ground  makes  one  long  for  an  extension  of  this  excellent 
system  to  that  still  benighted  part." 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


1891  SEASON  1891 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  my  complete 
Catalogue  of  VEGETABLE  and  p LOWER  SEEDS  is  now  being 
distributed  to  customers,  and  may  be  had  post  free  and  gratis 
upon  application  _ 

§]e:e:ss, 

To  this  department  I  purpose  devoting  as  much  care  as  T 
have  done  in  the  past  to  Flower  Seeds.  Every  variety  I  am 
offering  is  of  most  reliable  worth,  and  from  the  very  finest 
stocks  procurable. 

PIOWSR  SEEDS. 

These  have  for  many  years  received  special  attention  at 
Tottenham.  This  portion  of  my  New  Catalogue  will  be  found 
specially  interesting,  for  not  only  does  it  include  everything 
usually  offered  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  also 
many  NEW  and  RAR E  varieties,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
this  Catalogue  only.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Seeds 
of  Hardy  Perennials. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


Mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  Catalogue. 


IN  LIBERAL  COLLECTIONS 

OR  At  FAIR  PRICES  FROM  LIST 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS 

BEST  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 

VEITCH’S 

FINEST  MIXED 

Lawn  Grass, 

Carefully  prepared  from  the  finest  dwarf 
perennial  Grasses  only. 

Per  lb.,  Is.  ;  per  bushel,  2os. 


VEITCH’S 

FINEST 

MIXED  GRASSES 

FOR 

CRICKET  GROUNDS 

Per  lb.,  lOd.  ;  per  bushel,  20s. 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 

POYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS, 


PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from  RAVAGES 

of  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING,  36  square  yards  for  Is. 
Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  !js.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards,  Is. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials. — H\r.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Mer¬ 
chant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


ENUINE  ROLL  TOBACCO  PAPER.— 

Strong,  effective,  Is.  per  lb.,  carriage  paid,  for  cash  only. 
W.  C.  LEE,  61,  Westgate,  Grantham. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  April  1st.— Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  the  Birchlield  Col¬ 
lection  of  Orchids  at  Arlingstall  &  Hind's  Rooms,  Man¬ 
chester  (3  days). 

Friday,  April  3rd.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  seep.  482. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28tli,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IFhe  Soot  Deposit. — Very  interesting  state- 
^  ments  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  soot  per  acre  deposited  on  the  ground,  or 
indeed  on  any  objects  on  the  earth,  so  far  off 
from  the  metropolis  as  even  fifty  miles.  These 
statements  are  necessarily  somewhat  conjectural 
and  give  the  amounts  from  6  lbs.  to  26  lbs. 
per  acre.  We  can  hardly  derive  for  ourselves 
or  others  affected  by  the  soot  plague  much 
satisfaction  in  learning  that  even  such  a 
restricted  deposit  of  soot  must  have  a  distinctly 
nutritive  effect  on  the  soil,  because  soot  out  of 
its  place,  that  is,  in  the  air,  or  encrusting  our 
clothes,  our  glasshouses,  our  shrubs  and  plants, 
our  gravel  paths,  and  roads,  indeed,  every¬ 
where  where  it  is  not  desirable,  is  very  like 
water  or  fire  out  of  place — intolerable  nuisances. 

It  would  be  cheaper,  very  much,  to  purchase 
a  few  bags  of  soot  and  fertilise  our  soils  as  we 


APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm,  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER. 


ALL  SHOULD  READ  MY 

UNIQUE  SEED  LIST 

Before  purchasing  this  year's  supply  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  The  List  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  Novel  and  Unique 
ideas  which  cannot  fail  to  he  of  interest  to  all  Amateurs.  It  is 
not  a  long  list,  containing  every  vegetable  and  flower  seed  to  be 
found  in  most  catalogues,  but  a  select  list  that  has  been  made 
up  from  the  advice  of  the  largest  and  best  trade  and  amateur 
growers  in  the  country.  The  term  “ packet  ”  being  very  mis¬ 
leading,  I  have,  where  possible,  given  the  measure,  weight,  or 
about  number  of  seeds  in  eacli  packet,  so  that  my  friends  can 
compare  them  with  what  they  buy  elsewhere.  My  Stock  of 
Seeds  will  be  of  the  latest  growth  and  choicest  strains,  for  I  have 
paid  extra  prices  in  nearly  all  cases  to  have  extra  selected  seeds 
of  very  choice  strains.  If  any  doubt  the  quality  of  my  seeds 
because  of  the  low  prices,  they  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  portion 
of  their  order,  and  test  them  for  themselves  against  any 
others. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE. 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL,  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and  proper  treatment 

WILL  BE  REPLACED  AT  HALF  PRICE.  ALL 
SEEDS  from  whicha  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  underfair 
and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE  REPLACED  FREE. 


wished,  rather  than  have  this  manuring  done 
in  so  slovenly  a  fashion.  We  may  not  even 
derive  very  much  prospective  comfort  from  the 
assumed  nutritive  effects  of  a  sooty  snowfall. 
Those  who  employ  soot  for  dressing  usually 
give  some  5  cwt.  per  acre,  therefore,  if  this  he 
but  an  additional,  and  not  a  main  dressing,  we 
must  find  the  small  quantity  per  acre 
deposited  by  the  fogs  to  he  of  such  trifling 
value  as  to  he  unworthy  of  consideration.  We 
are  pleased,  however,  that  these  wide-spread 
sootfalls  have  attracted  attention  in  any  form, 
as  we  cannot  too  often  point  out  their  terribly 
harmful  effects. 

If  the  atmosphere  be  so  poisoned  with  soot 
flakes  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  so  far 
from  London,  how  much  more  affected  must 
the  atmosphere  be  close  to  the  metropolis,  and 
how  harmful,  not  only  to  vegetation,  but  to 
hum  an  life  !  The  recent  winter  certainly  has 
been  one  of  exceptional  hardness,  hut  it  has 
helped  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  grave  nature  of 
the  soot  evil  as  found  in  our  midst.  The 
highest  products  of  our  civilisation  seem  not 
unlikely  to  become  one  of  our  greatest  curses. 


TERMS :— STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free ;  all  general  seed  orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


‘©ears. — Not  the  fruits,  hut  the  bloom  buds 
<r  on  the  trees  are  now  literally  whitenipg 
on  to  the  harvest.  Literally,  too,  the  bloom 
harvest  is  less  ours  than  that  of  the  bees  or 
other  insects  who  find  in  the  flowers  abundant 
food.  Eor  our  good  these  insects  cannot  find 
too  much,  for  the  more  they  search  for  the 
pollen  and  the  honey  secretion,  the  more  will 
they  help  to  fertilise  the  flowers,  and  cause 
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them  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  man.  And 
yet  Ave  shall  have  some  share  in  the  bloom 
harvest  also,  for  the  Pear  bloom,  if  of  the  hue  of 
virgin  whiteness,  is  at  least  beautiful  in  the 
mass,  and  this  spring  we  look  for  a  glorious 
outburst  of  bloom. 

Pray  do  not  let  any  pessimist  intrude  a 
raven  croak  by  declaring  that  such  an  abundance 
of  bloom  is  not  always  conducive  to  fruit¬ 
fulness.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  long  time 
since  such  robust  fertile  bloom  has  been 
expanded  to  our  admiration  as  the  Pear  trees 
will  give  us  a  week  or  two  hence.  It  is 
in  the  quality  of  the  bloom,  and  not  in  its 
quantity  or  otherwise,  which  furnishes  ground 
for  hope  that  we  may  have  a  fine  succeeding 
fruit  crop.  If  the  bloated  buds  mean  anything 
just  now,  most  certainly  do  they  mean  fine 
fertile  bloom  and  a  wealth  of  it.  We  have 
had  very  indifferent  Pear  crops  for  several 
years,  and  a  good  crop  is  now  due.  We  had 
-last  autumn  a  wonderfully  ripening  time  for 
avooc!  and  bud.  We  have  had  a  winter  which 
all  tradition  declares  to  be  the  very  best  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  bounteous  fruit  season.  We  have 
a  late  spring,  and  the  trees  are  in  no  case 
unduly  forward,  but  are  rather  delayed. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  we  should 
have  the  mass  of  the  Pear  bloom  fully 
expanded  about  the  third  week  in  April. 
That  will  be  a  capital  time,  and  probably  a 
safe  one.  If  we  have  no  harmful  late  frosts, 
all  will  be  well.  May  it  be  so  is  our  earnest 
wish,  and  that  once  more  may  our  hearts  be 
gladdened  with  trees  everywhere  laden  with 
the  luscious  fruits  in  due  course. 

/Colour  in  Gardens. — After  a  long,  dreary 
^  winter,  during  which  snow  has  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  garden  or  land¬ 
scape,  with  what  anxiety  do  we  look  for 
glimpses  of  colour  from  flowers,  although 
it  seems  acceptable  come  from  whence  it 
may.  Perhaps  our  earliest  evidences  of  colour 
are  found  in  the  rich  green  which  comes 
from  pastures  or  lawns.  If  grass  should  after 
several  months  of  greenness  wear  a  mono¬ 
tonous  aspect,  at  least  "in  the  spring  the 
rich  verdure  found  in  the  new  blades  is 
indeed  delightfully  welcome  and  pleasing. 
But  from  flowers  after  all  comes  the  most 
beautiful  of  colouring.  Large  clumps  of 
Crocuses,  purple  and  yellow ;  Hepaticas,  red 
and  blue ;  Squills,  of  the  most  brilliant 
turquoise-blue ;  Primroses  in  many  colours ; 
early  masses  of  Tulips  glowing  in  scarlet,  yellow 
and  rose  ;  clusters  of  early  Pansies,  or  bunches 
of  yellow  or  blood-red  Wall flowers.  These  are 
indeed  delightful  features  which  seem  exceji- 
tionally  welcome  just  now,  and  of  which  we 
never  seem  to  tire. 

The  bedding  system  of  flower  gardening,  so 
much  deprecated  now,  still  finds  favour  with 
many  gardeners,  because  through  it  and  in 
that  way  only  do  we  get  those  bodies  of  rich 
hues  Aldrich  so  many  find  pleasure  in  con¬ 
templating.  The  fact  is,  under  our  cold  skies 
Ave  have  but  little  of.  colour  naturally,  and 
have  to  create  it  in  \rarious  Avays,  and  mostly 
in  gardens  or  parks  from  flowers.  When 
bold  areas  have  to  be  planted  Ave  can  help 
to  create  some  effectual  colouration  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  foliage  trees  and 
shrubs ;  but  even  this  sort  of  effect  is  mild 
Avlien  compared  Avith  the  brilliant  gloAV 
which  masses  of  floAver  create.  A  treeless 
landscape  is  bad  enough,  but  one  eternally 
denuded  of  flowers  Avould  indeed  be  horror. 
Even  on  the  bleakest  of  moors  or  the  Avildest 
commons  ^Nature  usually  gives  us  bright  colour 
from  Heather  or  Gorse ;  but  still,  only  in 
gardens  do  we  see  those  varied  and  brilliant 
hues  which  we  so  much  delight  in.  Hoav 
much  gardeners  have  done  to  beautify  the 
earth,  and  how  much  do  they  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  humanity  !  We  have  faith  that 
gardening  Avill  prevail  so  long  as  the  earth 
endureth. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodcliild. — On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Goodchild  from  the 
position  of  secretary  of  The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Association,  Limited,  the  members  presented  him  with 
a  dining-room  suite  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services. 

Locusts  in  Australia. — Immense  destruction  has 
been  caused  in  various  parts  of  Australia  by  locusts. 
Their  arrival  has  caused  great  terror  to  the  inhabitants 
in  certain  districts.  When  the  locusts  take  flight  the 
atmosphere  is  darkened  by  them,  and  while  on  the 
ground  they  form  a  compact  mass  or  layer  about  4  ins. 
deep.  Every  green  thing,  whether  herb,  corn,  or  foliage, 
disappears  before  their  insatiable  appetite  as  they  march 
over  the  country.  At  Adelaide  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  they  are  slain  by  myriads.  The  sea  beach  was 
covered  by  large  belts  of  those  that  had  dropped  in  the 
sea  and  had  been  washed  ashore. 

Carnations  in  America. — Mr.  J.  Thorpe  indicates  in 
the  American  Florist  what  Carnations  will  be  like 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  They  should  at  least, 
he  says,  be  2^  ins.  in  diameter,  they  should  have  one 
colour  only,  the  petals  should  be  of  good  substance  and 
regularly  disposed  ;  the  perfume  should  be  well  marked  ; 
the  calyx  should  have  a  length  of  two  tiers  of  the  flower, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  strong  so  as  not  to  split  when 
the  flowers  open.  The  stem  should  be  16  ins.  long, 
and  have  the  thickness  of  a  pencil  at  the  base.  He 
guarantees  that  such  flowTers  should  sell  at  a  dollar 
apiece— that  is,  somewhat  over  four  shillings  each. 

Effect  of  Chemical  Manures. — According  to  L' 
Illustration  Horticole,  forty  plants  of  Pelargonium 
of  the  variety  Princesse  Stephanie  have  been  submitted 
to  an  experiment  of  culture  which  merits  being  related. 
They  have  been  planted  in  groups  of  ten,  in  good  soil, 
under  identical  conditions  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
one  another,  but  the  groups  have  received  different 
manures.  The  first  has  been  treated  with  a  complete 
manure,  that  is  of  azote,  of  potassium  and  phosphoric 
acid  ;  that  group  has  given  750  flowers.  The  second 
group,  treated  with  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid,  has 
given  560  flowers.  The  third,  which  has  received  a  com¬ 
post  of  azote  and  of  potassium,  has  furnished  close 
upon  400  flowers.  Finally,  the  fourth,  cultivated 
without  manure,  has  only  furnished  330  flowers.  The 
height  of  all  the  plants  and  their  foliaceous  develop¬ 
ment  were  practically  the  same.  The  complete  manure 
has  given  the  best  result. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. — We  have 
for  some  time  past  contended  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  this  beautiful  variety  at  the  autumn  exhibi¬ 
tions  was  due  to  the  excessive  propagation  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected.  This  they  are  beginning  to  find 
out  on  the  Continent,  for  L’ Illustration  Horticole 
bears  out  our  statements.  It  says  that  this  beautiful 
variety  commences  to  regain  the  favour  that  was 
accorded  the  appearance  of  its  first  flowers,  with  great, 
floccose  or  woolly  ligules,  white  as  snow.  The  flowering 
which  followed  soon  after  everywhere  hardly  repaid  the 
attention  given  it.  That  negative  result  could  happen 
from  the  excessive  mode  of  multiplication  to  which  the 
novelty  had  been  submitted  ;  the  least  morsel  of  a  bud 
had  been  utilised  as  a  cutting.  Last  autumn,  after  an 
attentive  culture,  several  examples  were  given  of  large 
heads  going  up  to  6  ins.  in  diameter.  The  reputation 
of  this  variety  has  not  then  been  over-rated. 

The  Bee,  the  Assistant  Gardener. — Apiculture  is 
in  progress  in  our  regions,  says  L' Illustration  Horticole. 
Apart  even  from  the  honey  that  they  furnish,  the  bees 
are  considered  as  useful  auxiliaries.  To  those  who 
pretend  that  their  reputation  has  been  surfeited,  the 
experiments  of  Charles  Darwin  reply  in  a  formal 
manner.  Already  the  Annals  of  the  Hoy  al  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  (vol.  I.,  p.  238)  give 
notice  of  mutilations  caused  by  the  bees  to  the  organs 
of  flowers.  These  mutilations  ought  to  he  but  little 
noticeable  since  that,  until  this  day  they  have  passed 
unperceived.  Besides,  observation  has  demonstrated 
that  some  depredations  occasioned  are  largely  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  transport  of  pollen — the  fertilizer.  It 
is  agreeable  to  add,  with  the  Petit  Journal,  that  the  bee 
fulfils  yet  its  role  of  assistant-gardener  in  causing  the 
eggs  of  noxious  insects  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
flowers  to  fall,  and  in  thus  preventing  the  hatching  of 
the  larvse  which  attack  directly  the  ovaries. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  on  the  20th  inst. ,  Mr.  Marshall  pre¬ 
siding,  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Richards,  an  active  and 
zealous  member  of  the  committee  was  reported,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Richards 
and  family  the  condolence  and  sympathy  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  their  profound  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  a 


sincere  and  valued  friend.  Letters  were  also  read  from 
Mrs.  Cutler,  and  Mr.  George  Dominy,  the  latter  inti¬ 
mating  that,  at  the  request  of  his  late  father,  cheques  for 
£10  each  would  shortly  be  sent  to  the  Orphan  Fund  and 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  Mr.  H.  Williams,  nominating  Kate 
Emily  Root,  daughter  of  a  late  Orchid  grower  at 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.’s,  St.  Albans  ;  and  Robert 
Daglish  Nixon,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Nixon,  gardener  at 
Easton  Park,  Grantham,  for  the  benefits  of  the  B.  S. 
Williams  Memorial  Fund  ;  and  both  cases  complying 
with  the  rules,  the  nominations  were  accepted.  Later  in 
the  evening  a  well-attended  meeting  of  standholden 
in  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  was  held,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  holding  a  fete  this  year  in  the  market. 
Mr.  E.  Sawyer,  of  Edmonton,  moved,  “That,  taking 
into  consideration  the  very  handsome  way  the  growers 
have  assisted  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  further  consideration  of  holding 
another  floral  fete  in  the  Flower  Market  be  adjourned 
sine  die.”  Mr.  Sawyer  considered  that  the  extra 
expense  put  upon  the  growers  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  losses  incurred  by  them  through  depreciation  of 
their  plants  and  cut  floweis  at  the  fete,  were  more  than 
the  growers  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  every  year. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Wermig,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Messer.  Mr.  Bannister  moved  as  an 
amendment,  “  That  a  fete  be  held  this  year  in  June, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  holding 
any  more  fetes  be  deferred  till  then.”  Mr.  H.  B.  May 
moved,  “That  the  meeting  be  adjourned  fora  month,” 
but  both  amendments  were  lost,  and  the  original  reso¬ 
lution  carried.  We  understand  that  the  committee  are 
endeavouring  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a  floral  fete 
in  aid  of  the  fund  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced 
in  due  course. 

- - 

EUOHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

Sea'en  years  ago  I  found  at  this  place  a  few  pots  of 
this  plant.  They  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  for 
some  time  I  tried  to  improve  their  health,  but  the 
more  I  tried  the  worse  they  got,  and  at  last,  when  my 
patience  was  exhausted,  I  consigned  the  lot  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  obtained  a  fresh  stock  from  my  son 
at  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had,  in  a  portion  of  a  Cucumber  house,  60  ft.  long 
and  6  ft.  wide,  as  healthy  a  batch  of  plants  as  any  one 
could  wish  to  see.  They  flower  in  a  general  way  about 
three  times  in  the  twelve  months,  and  give  a  good 
many  odd  flowers  between  times  ;  but  we  get  the 
greatest  show  of  bloom  in  mid-winter. 

The  house  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  pots  stand 
on  coal  ashes  in  the  back  pit,  the  plants  being  more  or 
less  shaded  by  whatever  happens  to  be  groAving  in  the 
front  pit,  such  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The  treat¬ 
ment  which  suits  Cucumbers  seems  to  suit  the  Eucharis 
admirably,  but  not  that  which  is  necessary  for  Melons 
except  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  season — say  mid¬ 
summer,  as  the  Melons  will  not  stand  the  amount  of 
moisture  required  by  the  Eucharis  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  and  green.  Growing  only  the  one  batch  they 
get  much  the  same  temperature  —  that  suitable  for 
Cucumbers — all  the  year  through,  and  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  agrees  with  them  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  and 
their  continuously  healthy  appearance  bear  witness. 
If  the  Eucharis  likes  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
is  a  constant  downpour  from  the  rose  of  the  water-pot, 
and  an  occasional  soaking  with  manure-water  from  the 
stable  tanks. 

As  to  compost  we  are  not  very  particular — any  good 
loam  suiting  them  well.  We  re-pot  but  seldom,  but 
after  each  flowering  period  the  plants  get  a  thorough 
overhauling  to  rid  them  of  their  pet  enemy  the  mealy¬ 
bug,  which  is  simply  done  with  paraffin — one  wine- 
glassful  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  soft  water.  We  have  a 
good-sized  galvanised-iron  tub,  and  make  a  good  lot  of 
the  mixture  at  once,  which  is  safer  than  using  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  as  if  it  gets  too  strong  the  effect  is 
soon  seen  on  the  foliage.  It  takes  three  men  to  do  the 
work  properly  and  expeditiously — one  to  hold  the  plants 
over  the  tub  and  keep  turning  them  over  without 
allowing  the  leaves  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  mixture, 
the  second  to  keep  the  mixture  constantly  agitated 
with  a  syringe,  and  the  third  to  use  the  syringe 
vigorously  against  the  foliage  as  the  plant  is  being 
turned  round.  The  next  operation  is  to  give  the  plants 
a  good  washing  with  clear,  soft  water,  and  this  is  done 
without  delay  ;  then  the  top  soil  in  the  pots  is  forked 
out  and  replaced  with  a  top-dressing,  and  the  replacing 
of  the  plants  into  their  old  positions  completes  the 
routine  for  the  season.  —  J.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher. ' 
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CALANTHES. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  in  which  we  generally 
attend  to  the  potting  of  our  C'alanthes.  We  do  not 
grow  many  sorts,  but  many  who  see  them  say  that 
they  do  not  see  them  dono  better  elsewhere  ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  come  in  useful  to  us.  As  to  fruit  pot 
Yines  successfully  they  require  to  he  grown  first,  so  it 
is  with  Calanthes  ;  they  must  he  well  grown  or  they 
will  not  flower  well,  and  to  do  this  is  perfectly  easy  if 
proper  accommodation  is  available  for  them.  During 
their  growing  season,  alongside  of  the  Eucharis  is  a 
very  good  position  for  them  as  to  heat  and  moisture, 
hut  they  require  a  little  shading  during  bright  hot 
weather  in  summer. 

For  potting  compost  we  generally  use  rough  peat,  old 
cow  manure,  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and  plenty  of 
small  crocks  well  mixed  up  together.  We  mostly  pot 
in  new  pots  previously  well  soaked  in  water,  hut  if  we 
have  to  use  old  ones  they  are  well  scrubbed  to  make 
them  perfectly  clean.  We  fill  the  pots  about  one  third 
with  clean  crocks,  over  which  some  sphagnum  is  placed, 
and  then  fill  up  with  compost  pressed  in  as  tightly  as 
can  be  done  with  the  hands.  The  bulbs  are  tightly  fixed 
on  the  top  with  the  compost  rounded  off  rather  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot. 

The  bulbs  require  to  be  closely  examined  at  first  for 
scale,  and  if  any  are  found  the  bulbs  should  be  washed 
with  soapy  water.  The  number  of  bulbs  placed  in  the 
pots  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  latter.  In  small 
pots  we  put  in  one  bulb  only,  in  larger  ones  four  or 
five  ;  and  some  we  put  in  round  pans  with  a  small 
empty  pot  in  the  centre,  into  which  to  introduce  small 
Ferns  as  the  foliage  of  the  Calanthes  begins  to  ripen  off. 
Some  of  our  bulbs  of  C.  Yeitchii  run  fip  to  14  ins.  and 
15  ins.  in  height,  other  sorts  not  being  quite  so  large  ; 
and  we  have  often  over  forty  blooms  on  our  Yeitchii 
spikes. 

We  give  hut  little  water  until  the  bulbs  have  taken 
a  firm  hold  of  the  compost  with  their  roots,  but 
afterwards  we  are  not  afraid  of  giving  them  plenty,  as 
well  as  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure  from 
the  stables.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  they  get  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Eucharis  until  they  begin  to 
flower,  when  we  leave  off  syringing,  and  use  the  water- 
pot  less  freely  until  they  ripen  off  altogether,  when 
they  are  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  potting  time  comes 
round  again. 

I  may  mention  that  I  find  the  plants  very  useful  for 
indoor  decoration  ;  putting  a  batch  of  them  into  a 
large  vase  mixed  with  Ferns.  The  heat  of  the  rooms 
is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  late  blooms. — J. 
Miller,  Huxley  Lodge,  Fsher. 

- - 

THE  FROST  &  THE  BRASSIOAS. 

The  slaughter  by  the  ice  king  this  winter  has  in  most 
districts  been  complete  and  disastrous  to  the  growers 
of  Brassicas.  I  have  just  walked  through  sixteen 
acres  of  sprouting  Broccoli,  about  ten  acres  of 
which  are  in  a  far  better  condition  than  could  possibly 
have  been  expected,  in  fact  the  owner  (a  well-known 
market  farmer  and  fruit  grower)  told  me  that  after  the 
frost  had  ceased  its  terrible  work  of  annihilation,  he  had 
felt  reluctant  to  examine  the  crops,  thinking  that  the 
returns  in  market  value  would  be  nil  ;  but  although  the 
loss  will  be  considerable,  there  is  sufficient  remaining 
that  must  result  when  ready  for  the  market  in  making 
a  good  return. 

One  piece  of  the  same  kind,  of  about  six  acres,  planted 
I  think  a  little  later,  and  put  in  with  the  plough 
instead  of  the  dibble  as  the  ten  acres  were,  is  wholly 
destroyed,  and  yet  both  are  equally  exposed.  This  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  first  being  planted 
deeper,  and  with  dwarf  stocky  plants,  whereas  in  the 
second  piece  the  plants  were  more  leggy,  and  the  roots 
not  so  firmly  or  deeply  placed  in  the  soil,  consequently 
the  stems,  more  exposed,  succulent,  and  tender,  and 
not  well  covered  by  the  snow,  were  not  so  well  prepared 
to  resist  the  frost  as  those  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 

For  garden  practice  that  was  not  a  bad  plan  which  I 
saw  recommended  about  the  years  1846-1847—  i.e., 
to  take  up  carefully  every  alternate  row,  and  bank  up 
the  then  standing  rows  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
then  laying  those  taken  up  in  the  trenches.  I  tried  the 
plan  at  the  time,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
system  was  one  that  might  be  adopted  with  success,  as 
those  in  the  trenches  in  well-drained  ground  were 
greatly  protected. 

Snow’s  Winter  Broccoli  I  have  put  into  pits,  and  for 
immediate  use  in  cellars,  bedded  in  the  usual  way  with 
great  success,  and  had  fine  Broccoli  in  December, 
January  and  February.  The  preserving  of  crops 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  was  perhaps  more 


important  than  it  is  now  that  our  markets  are  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  from  the  Continent  and  various  parts 
of  the  globe  where  the  winter  climate  is  of  a  more 
genial  character  than  our  own. — George  Fry,  Lewisham. 

- - 

CINERARIAS  AT  WEXHAM 

PARK. 

Lovers  of  this  beautiful  plant  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  visiting  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Charles  Pigott,  Bart.,  where  Mr.  J.  Lord,  the 
gardener,  has  a  splendid  collection  of  dwarf,  healthy 
plants,  which  are  marvels  of  successful  culture.  As 
is  well  known,  Mr.  Lord,  who  has  carried  off  leading 
honours  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions  for  the  past 
two  years  for  Cinerarias,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  their 
cultivation,  and  the  house,  a  long  span  roof,  which  is 
devoted  to  this  class  of  plants,  is  now  a  perfect  picture. 

The  colours  are  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  and 
varied  hue,  among  the  seifs  being  magentas,  purples, 
maroons,  blues,  and  also  white  and  various  shades,  all 
beautiful  and  rich  colours,  while  the  rayed  flowers  are 
equally  striking.  I  think  I  never  saw  such  intensely 
pleasing  colours,  which,  added  to  the  perfect  form  of  the 
flowers,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  These  magnificent 
flowers  are  the  result  of  many  years’  careful  hybridising 
and  selection,  and  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Lord’s 
previous  productions  will  be  astonished  this  year  at  the 
strides  he  has  made  in  the  improvement  of  this  lovely 
flower. 

The  recent  trying  winter,  followed  by  the  long  con¬ 
tinuous  fogs,  so  disastrous  to  suburban  gardens,  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  succeed  with  these  plants, 
even  so  far  away  as  Slough.  Mr.  Lord  told  me  he  was 
obliged  to  have  ail  his  glass  washed  to  clear  off  the 
sooty  sediment.  In  the  same  house  were  some  equally 
well-grown  Chinese  Primulas,  single  and  double  ;  the 
colours  are  excellent,  and  resting  on  short  healthy 
foliage  is  a  perfect  pyramid  of  flowers.  —  T.  0.  M. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

We  have  just  dug  up  a  bed  of  seedling  Gladiolus, 
about  10  ft.  by  5  ft.  The  seed  was  given  me  by  my 
old  friend  the  late  Mr.  McIntosh  a  good  many  years 
ago  ;  the  label  is  illegible,  so  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 
The  plants  have  never  been  touched  since  the  time 
when  the  seed  was  sown.  Many  have  bloomed  well 
with  good  flowers,  the  bulbs  were  much  crowded  and 
some  of  them  had  two  of  the  hard  formations  under  the 
bulbs.  We  took  up  378  bulbs  of  different  sizes,  leaving 
many  quite  small  one3  behind.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  Gladioli  may  be  grown  in  suitable  soil  with 
very  little  trouble. 

At  Oakwood  we  are  finding  some  rather  unexpected 
survivals.  Arnebia  echioides  ispushing  up  very  strongly. 
Narcissus  cyclamineus  has  many  buds,  and  Hypericum 
aureum  has  stood  much  better  than  B.  oblongifolium, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  garden,  though  not  in  all, 
is  killed.  Veronica  Traversii  is  still  a  puzzle — a  great 
bush  is  killed  while  others  are  hardly  touched.  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  for  this,  therefore  the  dead  bush 
shall  be  left  standing,  in  hopes  that  some  of  my 
scientific  friends  may  solve  the  difficulty.  Among  the 
best  of  the  early  spring  flowers  which  are  blooming 
with  us  for  the  first  time  are  Leucojum  carpatieum, 
much  larger  and  finer  than  the  old  Leucojum  vernum  ; 
Anemone  blanda  alba  is  a  good  companion  to  the 
beautiful  blue  form  which  Mr.  Ingram  did  so  much  to 
introduce  ;  Muscari  Szovitzianum  is  in  good  bud  in  the 
open — in  flower  in  a  frame  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  ;  and  Iris  reticulata  histrioides  is 
even  finer  in  the  open  border  than  it  was  under  glass. 

We  have  lately  planted  an  acre  with  self-sown 
Rhododendrons,  which  were  choking  up  their  parents, 
or  otherwise  in  the  way  ;  the  leaves  of  many  of  these 
show  good  blood,  therefore  they  should  make  a  fine 
show  next  year. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatlierbank, 
Weybridge,  March  20 th. 

- - - 

GARDENING-. 

The  influence  of  gardening  as  an  agency  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  civilisation  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  Its 
potency  in  reclaiming  many  from  the  vortex  of  dissi¬ 
pation  is  perhaps  not  far  short  of  that  of  religion 
itself ;  indeed,  the  lover  of  gardening,  pure  and  simple, 
is  engaged  in  a  sort  of  natural  worship,  which,  rude  as 
it  may  be,  must  have  a  wondrous  effect  on  his  mind  to 
influence  him  for  good.  If  the  influence  of  the  weaker 
sex  has  a  tendency  to  impart  refinement  to  the  nobler 
and  less  accomplished  one,  it  cannot  be  the  less  true 
that  association  with  the  beauties  of  the  garden  tend  to 
stamp  their  impress  on  the  ardent  disciple  of  Flora. 


Thousands  of  instances  go  to  prove  the  advantages  that 
even  the  labourer  who  devotes  his  spare  hours  in  his 
small  garden  has  over  his  neighbour  who  does  not. 
He  has  not  only  enjoyments  which  none  but  those 
who  have  experienced  can  know,  but  there  is  an  all¬ 
round  breadth  of  soul  in  his  being  that  defies  penetration 
to  fathom.  His  cares  and  anxieties  by  the  free 
imbibition  of  those  real  pleasures  are  chased  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness. 

Order  in  the  garden  soon  make3  itself  felt  within 
the  cottage.  Imitation  and  emulation  have  such  a  hold 
of  us  that  we  do,  and  aspire  to  he  as  others  in  our  every 
action.  The  good  wife  thus  has  not  infrequently  been 
taught  a  lesson  by  her  husband  to  emulate  his  tasty  art 
outside  in  a  more  orderly  interior.  And  almost  without 
exception,  where  a  well-kept  garden  is  seen  at  the  cottage 
door,  is  it  a  true  index  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be 
seen  within.  There  are  other  pleasures  besides  these  to 
be  derived  from  gardening  pursuits,  and  perhaps  which  no 
other  art  can  so  efficaciously  bestow  on  man.  In 
restoring  normal  tone  to  the  bodily  constitution,  even 
when  only  practised  as  a  mere  mechanical  enjoyment, 
the  pastime  of  gardening  is  peculiarly  specific. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  time  to 
the  origin  of  gardening,  though  unquestionably  its  value 
from  many  points  of  view  must  have  been  considered  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Essentially  it  must  have  paved  the  highway  for 
other— all  other  arts.  The  evolutionist  would  say,  if  he 
were  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter,  that 
while  yet  Homo  Primigenius  could  not  appreciate 
abstract  philosophy,  he  could  without  much  mental 
effort  admire  the  floral  grandeur  of  his  environments. 
This  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  possibly  as  old  as 
man  himself,  would  be  at  an  early  age  excited,  and 
ages  of  ever  increasing  excitement  of  a  faculty,  would 
in  due  course  develop  into  a  passion.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  natural  outcome  of  pishon  is  incentive  to 
action,  hence,  he  would  say,  the  universal  desire  to 
imitate  nature  would  alone  satiate  the  passion.  We 
can  scarce  feel  justified  in  denominating  this  desire  for 
imitation,  gardening,  hut  yet  we  must  confess  that  it 
certainly  is  the  germ  that  only  required  time  to  develop 
to  what  it  now  is.  Continued  observation  would  in 
the  course  of  time  tend  to  develop  the  mental  powers 
and  raise  them  towards  the  abstract.  The  first  ideas 
of  natural  religion  would  therefore  take  their  origin 
from  the  results  of  this  mental  development,  conse¬ 
quent  on  observing  closely  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Proportionately  with  mental  development  are  the 
requirements  of  the  body.  Horticulture  developed  into 
Agriculture.  The  child-like  gardens  of  our  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  could  no  longer  suffice  to  supply  the  ever 
increasing  wants  of  man.  The  mere  enclosed  groves  of 
the  beautiful,  as  simply  ornaments  for  admiration  in 
the  savage’s  eye,  in  process  of  time  gave  way  to  ideas  of 
more  practical  utility.  In  place  of  wavy  blue-bell,  and 
the  golden  sheen  of  yellow  primrose,  and  hoary  oak, 
arose  the  prosaic  shocks  of  corn,  that  formed  a  useful 
food  commodity.  Many  short-sighted  people  of  the 
present  day  would  have  no  scruples  in  assigning  the 
universal  tendencies  so  early  perceived  in  the  child  for 
gardening,  to  the  results  of  civilisation.  Our  friend  the 
evolutionist  would  think  differently,  and  in  so  doing 
would  exactly  reverse  the  order,  and  would  say  causes 
produce  effects  ;  what  has  gone  before  has  led  to  what 
now  is. 

The  love  for  gardening  and  the  beautiful  in  all  past 
ages  has  had  much  in  making  us  what  we  are.  The  fact 
that  gardening  shows  itself  so  manifestly  as  an  inherent 
quality  in  the  human  species  in  childhood  is  sufficiently 
strong  proof,  the  naturalist  would  say,  of  its  antiquity  ; 
for  it  must  have  taken  countless  ages  to  weave  itself  into 
our  beings  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  our  constitutions. 
The  naturalist  points  out  that  we  have  inherited  fear 
from  the  fact  that  we,  when  in  the  infancy  of  our  race, 
were  exposed  to  extreme  and  continual  dangers.  The 
faculty  therefore  was  unduly  developed  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  excitement  of  apprehension,  and  notwithstanding 
our  educative  and  religious  powers  arrayed  against  the 
absurdity  ef  many  kinds  of  fear,  we  are  still  its  partial 
victim.  Reason  points  out  incessantly  the  groundless 
nature  of  fear,  but  it  is  powerless  to  bring  home  perfect 
conviction.  The  explanation  would  appear  to  be  found 
in  the  assumption  that  Reason  herself  is  but  as  a  child 
of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  our  first  acquaintance 
with  fear. 

The  sense  of  the  Beautiful  must  have  been  the  thing 
that  first  applied  its  soothing  powers  to  the  human 
mind  in  its  earlier  history  to  divert  its  apprehensive 
nature  without  happiness  to  one  of  at  least  mingled 
pleasure  and  happiness.  And  as  it  is  plain  that 
gardening  rests  on  this,  it  will  not  be  less  clear  that 
our  ancient  ancestors  became  gardeners  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

Gardening,  then,  the  noblest  art  now  extant,  and  to 
which  the  artist  owes  his  source  of  ideas,  the  dame  her 
taste  and  decorum  that  gladdens  the  eye  in  her  personal 
and  household  order,  must  have  been  a  providential 
design  of  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  lead  man 
upward — Godward— when  he  was  yet  too  young  to 
appreciate  more  profound  things. — Z>.  Chisholm. 
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Fancy  Carnations. 

It  may  be  fairly  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  we  should 
call  these  “fancy”  or  “variety”  Carnations,  and 
friend  Wardill  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  that  the  former 
is  the  better  title.  But  the  other  matters  on  which  he 
touches  are  matters  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  and 
there  he  cannot  be  allowed  quite  the  same  freedom.  It 
is  like  a  bad  joke  to  be  told  that  florists  “  set  up  rules 
and  restrictions  in  order  to  exclude  from  culture  or 
from  exhibition  everything  which  is  not  exactly  iu 
accordance  with  their  ideas  of  beauty.”  A  more 
extravagantly  absurd  statement  could  hardly  be.  The 
“  restrictions”  of  the  florist  are  applied  by  him  in  their 
entirety  to  florists’  flowers  only.  They  are  restrictions, 
as  every  lover  of  florists’  flowers  knows,  born  of  the 
flowers  themselves,  of  necessity  accepted  by  us  all,  and 
owe  nothing  either  to  the  pedantry  or  caprice  of 
individuals. 

Florists’  flowers,  as  Mr.  Horner  points  out,  are  a 
small  group  of  plants  that  have  been  taken  into  high 
and  special  cultivation  on  account  of  their  tendencies 
to  vary  from  seed  in  every  quality  a  flower  can  possess  ; 
and  it  may  be  added  to  this,  that  they  show  a  capacity 
of  development,  whether  as  to  form  or  colour,  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  direction  of  refinement,  and  they  represent 
this  truly  artistic  quality  just  as  the  fancy  flowers,  be 
they  fancy  Carnations  or  Alpine  Auriculas  or  what  you 
will,  represent  that  other  no  less  artistic  element  of  the 
picturesque.  The  one  set  of  flowers  delights  to  conform 
to  cauons  to  which  the  other  refuses  to  be  bound. 
As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  purely 
artistic  considerations,  they  are  therefore  exhibited  and 
classed  apart.  Florists  are  raisers  and  growers  of  both 
types  of  flowers,  and  florists’  societies  provide  prizes  for 
them  both. 

Our  friend  is  great  in  the  domain  of  “fancies,”  but  he 
has  surpassed  himself  in  the  remarkable  example  he 
presents  to  us  this  week.  A  fancy  Carnation,  says  he, 
was  excluded  from  the  show  table  until  he  took  a  few 
blooms  to  the  first  show  of  the  Oxford  Union.  The 
ladies  were  delighted,  and  as  for  Mr.  Dodwell,  he  was 
so  astonished  at  our  friend’s  blooms  that  he  at  once 
introduced  a  class  for  seifs  and  fancies,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  annual  feast 
of  Carnations  ever  since  !  This  is  really  too  bad.  Our 
friend  is  an  old  “stager,”  and  knows  as  well  as  any¬ 
body  that  classes  for  seifs  and  fancies  have  been  provided 
by  the  National  Carnation  Society  from  its  first  show 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since,  and  that  when  he  brought 
those  remarkable  blooms  of  his  to  Oxford  six  years 
ago  he  found  there  two  classes  for  seifs  and  fancies,  one 
for  twelves  and  the  other  for  sixes,  and  he  entered  in  the 
latter,  being  rewarded  with  the  seventh  prize.  And 
seeing  that  he  followed  up  his  success  the  next  year  in 
the  twelves,  the  year  after  in  the  sixes,  and  in  the  year 
following  (1888)  was  again  conspicuous  in  the  twelves, 
that,  in  fact,  out  of  the  six  exhibitions  of  the  society 
he  is  recorded  in  its  archives  as  showing  at  four,  it  seems 
hardly  consistent  to  say  that  he  never  enters  the  lists 
as  an  exhibitor. 

Another  of  our  friend’s  remarkable  “  fancies  ”  is  that 
blooms  are  not  “admitted”  until  they  have  been  deprived 
of  all  their  natural  freedom  of  beauty— manipulated, 
malformed,  &c.,  &c.,  which  is  his  fanciful  (and 
calumnious)  description  of  the  operation  called 
“dressing.”  Again,  I  say,  as  an  old  stager,  he  must 
know  quite  well  that  in  no  schedule  that  ever  was 
framed  was  the  dressing  of  flowers  made  a  compulsory 
condition,  and  further,  that  it  is  culture,  culture  which 
means  close  and  patient  observation  of  the  needs  of  the 
plant  and  attention  to  them,  and  not  dressing,  which 
produces  exhibition  blooms.  More  than  half  the 
blooms  I  put  up  in  the  singles  last  year  at  Oxford  were 
undressed,  and  the  most  of  the  remainder  scarcely 
touched  :  there  was  no  time  for  it,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  their  going  to  the  front  rank  wherever  they 
merited  it. 

When  I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  prizes,  and 
before  the  conditions  were  announced,  I  thought,  Here 
at  last  is  our  friend’s  opportunity  with  the  thousands  of 
seedlings  we  know  he  annually  raises.  Decorative 
groups  shown  with  the  grass  ;  no  restrictions,  go  as 
you  please — the  very  thing  for  him.  But  alack,  alack, 
here  is  Mr.  Martin  Smith  with  his  restrictions,  and  they 
please  our  friend  no  more  than  the  florists.’  He 
shakes  his  head  sadly  at  them  all.  ‘  ‘No  class,  ”  he  says, 
“for  such  as  me.”  Poor  lone  lorn  one;  like  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  he  remains  unconsoled  and  inconsolable. 
— M.  Rowan . 


The  Ranunculus  Asiaticus. 

The  present  is  a  very  opportune  time  to  remind  any 
true  lover  of  florists’  flowers,  or  amateurs  whose 
inclinations  are  to  become  florists,  that  there  still 
remains  almost  in  oblivion  another  emblem  of  our 
forefathers’  fascinations.  I  refer  to  that  lovely  and  most 
exquisitely  refined  model  of  florists’  flowers,  the  show 
Ranunculus,  which,  in  great  variety,  were  extensively 
grown  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

Hogg,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Carnation,  Ranun¬ 
culus,  &c.,  speaks  of  them  as  follows  : — “If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  bed  of  the  choicest 
sorts,  grown  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  bearing  a 
profusion  of  splendid  blossoms  of  all  colours,  plain  and 
variegated,  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  an 
admirable  sight,”  and  remarks  that  the  named  flowers 
are  so  numerous  that  he  can  only  afford  space  to  insert 
a  few  of  them,  and  therefore  confines  himself  to  a  list 
of  eighty-two  varieties. 

The  late  Mr.  Cary  Tyso  was,  I  imagine,  the  largest 
and  most  successful  English  cultivator  during  the 
present  century,  and  in  his  catalogue  of  1872  he 
offered  for  sale  over  350  named  varieties,  but  since 
that  period  they  have  gradually,  like  the  Pink,  Poly¬ 
anthus,  and  show  Tulip,  been  allowed  to  sink  almost 
into  obscurity,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  at  one  time  they  were  so  extensively  grown. 

Mr.  Barlow  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  purchased  some  years  ago  Tyso’s  entire  stock, 
and  these  gentlemen  may  still  retain  many  valuable 
kinds.  It  may  be  remembered  by  some  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  that  Mr.  Horner  intimated  some 
time  back  that  he  would  willingly  give  the  weight  iu 
gold  for  one  old  variety  he  used  to  grow,  but  had  then 
lost. 

That  well-known  enthusiastic  florist,  Mr.  William 
Wardill,  Luton,  brought  the  subject  of  the  Ranunculus 
before  notice  in  The  Gardening  World  (p.  164), 
November  10th,  1888,  and  his  appreciation  of  them  as 
florists’  flowers  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  remarks 
he  makes,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  He 
says,  “  What  has  become  of  the  show  Ranunculus  ?  I 
mean  those  glorious  exquisitely  finished  rosettes  which 
were  grown  by  those  floricultural  veterans  the  late  Mr. 
Cary  Tyso,  the  late  Mr.  Headly,  and  others  of  their 
day.”  Many  of  the  London  bulb  and  seed  merchants, 
and  Scotch  nurserymen  still  advertise  the  Ranunculus 
roots  very  cheaply,  and  as  the  present  month  is  not  a 
bad  time  to  plant  them,  any  lover  of  flowers  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  delighted  with  the  bloom  a  few  would 
produce.  The  proper  depth  to  plant  them  is  14  in. 
deep,  and  in  planting,  a  little  sand  should  be  put  under 
each  root.  Ranunculus  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  the 
most  simple  way  possible,  and  at  some  future  period 
I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  my  mode  of  sowing  the  seed, 
&c. — James  Thurstan,  Cardifl. 

'  The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  from  the  remarks  of  “Amateur” 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  this  journal,  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  recently  appeared  has  brought  to  light 
another  “  real  lover  ”  of  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  as 
“Amateur  ”  describes  himself.  He  asks  where  he  can 
buy  or  see  any  genuine  flowers  :  if  he  will  communi¬ 
cate  with  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  him  with  the 
best  information  I  possess.  I  will  also  endeavour  to 
get  one  of  the  old  growers  to  send  to  the  Editor  for  his 
inspection,  when  the  plants  are  iu  bloom,  a  truss  each 
of  George  IV.,  Lancer,  and  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  I 
shall  be  disappointed  if  the  trusses  do  not  contain 
twelve  pips  each. 

With  regard  to  “  Ravenholme’s  ”  remarks  as  to 
Primroses  and  fancy  Polyanthuses,  I  should  wish  him 
and  others  to  understand  that  1  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  say  against  them,  except  that  they  are  certainly 
not  florists’  flowers,  and  that  I  could  never  look  upon 
them  as  such  ;  but  as  lovely  border  varieties,  my 
admiration  for  them  would  be  of  the  fondest  descrip¬ 
tion. —  James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  Hous ",  Richmond 
Road,  Cardiff. 

It  may  interest  “Amateur”  to  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  plants  of  George  IV.,  Cheshire  Favourite, 
and  Lancer — the  three  varieties  named  by  Mr. 
Thurstan  in  a  previous  number.  But  it  must  be  said, 
George  IV.  is  very  scarce,  and  a  good  plant  of  it 
is  worth  at  least  4s.  or  5s.  I  have  this  season  bought 
small  ones  at  2s.  6 d.  each,  but  they  required  another 
season’s  culture  to  become  strong.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  named  gold-laced  Polyanthus  are 
increased  only  by  division  ;  that  being  scarce,  a  plant 
of  George  IV.  is  divided  as  soon  as  it  admits  of  an  off¬ 
set  being  taken  off,  and  this  tends  to  keep  the  plant* 


weak.  If  they  could  be  planted  out  in  the  open,  in 
suitable  soil  in  a  proper  position,  favourable  to  health 
and  growth,  and  be  sparingly  divided  for  a  year  or  two, 
the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  plants  would  be  restored 
somewhat.  George  IV.  is  a  vigorous  grower  when  in 
good  health,  and  taking  it  altogether,  I  think  it  is  the 
best  gold -laced  Polyanthus  of  the  present  day,  when 
well  grown  and  flowered  in  the  best  condition.  Cheshire 
Favourite  is  not  so  plentiful  as  Lancer,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  good  plants  of  it,  all  the  more  so 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  in 
some  localities  punished  them  severely.  Lancashire 
Hero  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  two  strong-growing 
varieties,  not  difficult  to  procure,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Prince  Regent,  a  very  good  variety  indeed. 
William  IV.,  President,  Sydney  Smith,  John  Bright, 
Napoleon  III.,  Formosa,  and  one  or  two  others  are 
commoner  varieties,  and  fairly  plentiful  and  cheap. 

I  think  that  the  displays  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus 
last  year,  both  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  and  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  were  the  worst  ever  seen  in  London.  I  had 
to  depend  upon  seedlings,  and  other  exhibitors  appeared 
to  be  in  the  same  plight.  I  have  at  the  present  moment 
a  dozen  plants  or  so  that  promise  well,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  I  shall  have  three  in  bloom  by  April  21st  ; 
much  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  On  Sunday 
morning  (the  22nd)  they  were  all  frozen  hard  in  my 
Auricula  house,  and  there  came  soon  after  a  burst  of 
warm  spring  sunshine,  showing  the  wide  difference  of 
temperature  to  which  the  plants  are  exposed  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  am  sorry  I  had  to  drop  the  classes  for  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  this  year — a  circum¬ 
stance  to  which  “  Ravenholme  ”  alluded.  The  fact  is, 
I  had  less  money  to  work  with  than  my  lamented 
predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes,  did  last  year, 
and  therefore  my  policy  was  to  retain  only  those  classes 
likely  to  yield  the  greatest  floral  display.  I  dropped 
them  most  unwillingly  ;  but,  however  finely  they  might 
be  shown  at  the  Aquarium,  they  would  create  less 
interest  than  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  near  London.  I  simply  say  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  so,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is  to  obtain  the  plants  in 
February  and  grow  them  on  in  as  small  pots  as  possible. 
I  find  one  difficulty  in  getting  them  established  in 
pots — their  old  roots  appear  to  be  of  little  use  to  them, 
and  they  scarcely  make  headway  until  they  put  forth 
new  roots  from  the  main  stem. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  of  Reading,  whose  fame  as  a 
cultivator  of  Auriculas  stands  very  high,  in  writing  to 
me  a  few  days  since,  stated  that  on  one  occasion  he 
obtained  a  number  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
at  some  expense  he  prepared  a  suitable  bed  for  them 
in  the  open,  and  planted  in  the  autumn.  Here,  then, 
one  would  think,  was  one  of  those  positions  Nature, 
according  to  Mr.  Thurstan,  provides  for  them,  and  it 
did  seem  that  if  they  would  grow  anywhere,  surely  it 
would  be  under  such  conditions,  helped  by  all  that  care 
and  attention  Mr.  Henwood  bestows  upon  his  floral 
pets.  He  tells  me  that  he  lost  every  plant  during  the 
winter,  and  would  not  try  again.  If  Mr.  Henwood 
fails  in  Reading,  where  he  can  grow  Auriculas  to 
perfection,  how  am  I  to  succeed  at  Ealing,  which  is 
so  near  London  ?  But  I  try,  and  try  again,  even 
though  failure  follows  upon  the  attempt  very  much 
oftener  than  success.— A.  D. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pansies. 

Being  formerly  an  old  grower  and  successful  exhibitor 
of  both  the  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  I  have  been 
somewhat  amused  at  the  lengthy  correspondence  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  regard  to  the  various  opinions 
expressed  as  to  the  leading  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
voted  by  one  grower  as  being  entitled  to  the  first,  second 
and  third  places,  whilst  in  other  growers’  lists  the  same 
varieties  stand  very  low  down.  How  is  it  therefore 
possible  for  anyone  to  rely  upon  such  opinions  ?  The 
first  and  most  important  guide  to  growers,  amateurs 
especially,  is  for  the  properties  which  constitute  good 
flowers,  both  show  and  fancy,  to  be  laid  down,  and  this 
is  more  essential  for  the  guidance  of  judges  ;  but  it 
would  be  useful  to  all  of  us  to  know  what  the  real 
properties  consist  of.  Perhaps  the  recent  writers  will 
kindly  give  their  views  as  to  this  necessary  informa¬ 
tion. — James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond 
Road,  Cardiff.  - 

Mr.  Irvine’s  tabulated  list  recently  published  is  a 
very  ingenious  document,  and  in  my  opinion  gives  the 
true  average  value  of  the  votes  as  fairly  as  it  can  be, 
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but  it  shows  a  most  extraordinary  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  growers,  from  whose  lists  it  has  been  made 
up.  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Thomson  are  nearest  the 
average  opinion,  as  shown  by  the  list,  having  “  spotted  ” 
all  in  it  except  four  ;  and  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Russell  are 
furthest  out,  having  only  succeeded  in  naming  twelve 
and  fourteen  respectively.  But  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  is,  that  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  judges 
selected  Pansies  for  the  third  place  in  their  lists,  which 
are  not  in  Mr.  Irvine’s  list,  and  all  the  four  must  have 
selected  different  Pansies,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  in  the  said  list.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Irvine  has  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  summing  up,  as  all  the  four  Pansies 
that  were  voted  third  place  in  the  lists  referred  to 
should  have  been  before  Evelyn  Bruce,  because  one 
vote  for  third  place  is  of  higher  value  than  the  three 
given  for  Evelyn  Bruce.  The  average  of  any  of  the  four 
alluiedtois  22  A,  while  that  of  Evelyn  Bruce  is  23  A • 
Mr.  Irvine  offers  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  Pansies  that 
come  after  the  list  of  twenty-four  already  published.  1 
am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  your  readers  would  like 
very  well  to  see  it,  and  if  it  would  not  be  too  much 
trouble  he  might  tabulate  the  four  lists  sent  in  to  him 


Auriculas. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  among  us  who  grow  Auriculas  in 
unheated  structures,  either  frames  or  houses,  will  find 
ourselves  quite  out  of  the  race  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  show  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  on  the 
21st  of  next  month.  The  fact  is,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  have  flowers  sufficiently  advanced  by  April  21st, 
unless  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Auriculas  in 
cold  houses  have  scarcely  moved  forward  during  the 
past  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  long  frost  broke  and 
something  like  a  mild  time  came,  the  plants  moved 
forward  with  a  kind  of  rush,  but  an  unwelcome  change 
soon  occurred,  and  now  there  is  little  progress  indeed. 
Plants  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Heroine,  for 
instance,  stand  just  where  they  were  three  weeks  ago  ; 
unless  warm  sunny  weather  should  set  in,  I  shall  have 
nothing  presentable  by  the  21st.  I  am  keeping  the 
plants  as  close  as  possible,  but  the  external  atmosphere 
being  so  cold,  inward  warmth  is  out  of  the  question. 
One  can  only  wait  and  hope.  Even  Polyanthuses  and 
Primroses  are  very  late,  and  in  contrast  with  last  year 
I  may  state  that  while  there  was  a  good  display  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  in  the  third  week  in  March  of  1880, 


Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  represents  the  collector,  Mr.  E. 
Kromer  (the  right  hand  figure),  and  his  small  party  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  just  as  they  have  discovered  a 
fresh  locality  in  Brazil,  and  made  up  a  load  of 
Lcelia  grandis  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  rendezvous 
or  head  -  quarters,  from  whence  by  means  of 
some  other  conveyance  the  whole  collection  may 
be  taken  to  the  coast.  The  photograph  has  been 
taken  in  a  clearing  close  to  the  spot  where  the  plants 
grew.  Everything  looks  bright,  and  the  Lselia  is  in 
flower,  but  the  picture  gives  no  idea  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  collecting,  the  downpours  of  rain  often 
experienced  in  a  tropical  country,  the  danger  of  losing 
the  way  when  suddenly  overtaken  by  night  in  a  strange 
country,  when  it  is  sometimes  safer  to  sit  out  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  than  to  proceed  with  the  chance  of  step¬ 
ping  into  some  pitfall,  or  of  falling  over  some  precipice 
on  the  mountain  side.  Under  such  conditions  the 
native  guides  and  assistants  often  get  disheartened 
and  demoralised,  and  become  mutinous,  or  abandon 
the  collector  to  his  fate,  to  say  nothing  of  wild  beasts. 
After  all,  a  long  journey  may  be  altogether  profitless, 
or  even  if  rewarded  with  success  in  making  a  good 


Mr.  Kromer  collecting  L.elia  grandis  in  Brazil. 


which  he  did  not  use.  I  am  certain  that  most  Pansy 
lovers  will  be  very  anxious  to  see  how  a  list  made 
out  of  these  would  contrast  with  the  one  he  recently 
furnished.  I  think  your  readers  quite  understand 
that  the  four  gentlemen  who  sent  in  these  lists  did 
not  put  in  1891  varieties,  so  that  the  publication  of 
this  list  would  not  affect  the  position  of  new  sorts,  and 
might  give  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
other  varieties  than  the  list  given. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  good  many  of  the  ten 
gentlemen  from  whose  lists  Mr.  Irvine’s  is  made  up 
have  a  lingering  love  for  some  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  a  few  years  ago,  which  are  now  seldom  if  ever 
seen  on  winning  stands  at  an}'  of  the  principal  shows, 
and  give  them  precedence  over  newer  varieties  that 
were  exhibited  on  most  of  the  prize  stands  last  year. 
If  this  be  the  case,  as  I  presume  it  is,  their  opinions, 
as  expressed  in  Mr.  Irvine’s  list,  instead  of  being  valu¬ 
able  to  beginners  when  making  selections  would  be  both 
bewildering  and  misleading.  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
not  only  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  Pansy  growers,  in  saying  that  any 
one  confined  to  this  list  would  find  his  chance  of 
winning  a  prize  for  the  best  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies 
almost  nil. —  Veritas.  [Then  of  what  use  is  it  to  com¬ 
pile  such  lists  or  publish  them  ?— Ed  ]. 


this  j  ear,  at  the  corresponding  date,  not  one  was 
forthcoming.  Auriculas  in  the  open  are  just  beginning 
to  move,  but  they  have  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it 
during  the  winter. 

On  p.  464,  third  columD,  under  the  head  of  “Auriculas 
and  Species  of  Primulas,”  after  giving  a  list  of  the 
Alpine  Auriculas  given  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  I  am  made  to  say,  “  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  purchase  any  of  the 
foregoing,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  put  into 
commerce.”  It  should  have  read,  “some  of  the  fore¬ 
going,”  and  I  had  in  my  mind  such  as  Edith,  Mungo 
McGeorge,  Lovebird,  Placida,  Miss  Blackburn,  Hotspur, 
and  Toujours  Gaie.  It  is  true  they  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  private  growers,  but  they  are 
not  offered  to  the  general  public  through  catalogues. — 
R.  D. 

- - 

COLLECTING-  L^ILIA  GRANDIS. 

Cultivators  at  home  find  difficulties  enough  in 
growing  Orchids,  especially  when  the  conditions  are 
unfavourable  ;  but  they  probably  seldom  think  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  them.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration,  which  has  been  prepared  from 
a  photograph,  kindly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 


find,  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  collection  may 
be  spoiled  with  excessive  wet  and  tropical  heat  before  it 
can  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  on  the  coast  or  the 
port  from  whence  it  may  be  shipped  to  Britain  or  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  Lcelia  grandis  first  found  its  way  to 
Paris  in  1849,  and  to  a  London  exhibition  during  the 
following  year.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  in 
Britain  again  till  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Sons  received  a 
small  consignment  in  1364.  In  both  these  cases  it  was 
brought  from  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil.  It  is 
believed  to  inhabit  the  region  round  the  Bay  of  Todosos 
Santos,  where  it  is  subjected  to  much  heat  and  moisture 
during  the  growing  season.  Those  who  attempt  to 
grow  it  should  therefore  subject  it  to  greater  heat  and 
moisture  than  is  given  to  Cattleyas  and  Laffias  generally 
when  making  its  growth.  The  treatment  given  to 
Cattleya  Schilleriana  and  C.  superba  would  therefore 
suit  Lielia  grandis. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.—  Those  re¬ 
quiting  3Toung  plants  of  such  climbers  as  the  above 
could  not  commence  at  a  more  suitable  time  than  the 
present.  Owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  heat  and 
light,  cuttings  soon  form  roots  and  become  fit  to  pot 
off  singly.  The  present  is  also  a  suitable  time  for 
rooting  cuttings  of  Clerodendron  fallax  for  flowering 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bright  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  very  acceptable. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  CARDEN. 

Crotons. — Cuttings  that  were  inserted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  should  now  have  filled  their  pots,  and 
be  ready  for  a  shift  into  60’s.  If  strong  shoots  were 
used  in  the  first  place,  they  will  soon  require  another 
shift,  and  then  make  useful  decorative  plants. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum.-  Now  that  this  and 
its  various  varieties  have  done  flowering,  they  should 
he  placed  in  a  stove  or  warm  pit  to  make  fresh  growth. 
Should  increase  of  the  stock  be  wanted,  it  may  be  done 
by  means  of  cuttings,  training  up  the  leading  stem  as  a 
stock  ;  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock,  as 
is  now  generally  practised.  By  this  means  the  plant 
may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  standard,  the  stem 
of  which,  however,  will  require  staking  as  soon  as  the 
head  gets  top-heavy. 

Bougainvilleas  and  Allamandas. — To  insure 
the  shoots  all  flowering  about  any  given  time,  they 
must  all  be  stopped  about  twelve  weeks  before  that 
date.  They  then  start  equally,  and  ultimately  come 
into  bloom  together.  The  more  genial  weather  enables 
growth  to  proceed  rapidly,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  ensure  as  full  exposure  to  light  as  possible, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. — Young  plants 
of  this  will  now  be  growing  rapidly  ;  those  plants 
therefore  which  require  a  shift  should  be  seen  to.  It 
will  be  well,  however,  not  to  give  larger  pots  than  may 
soon  be  occupied  by  the  roots,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
be  encouraged  to  throw  up  long  stems  of  a  climbing 
nature,  which  for  pot  culture  are  not  generally  required. 

Iiiliums. — All  Liliums  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  stems  from  getting  drawn  and 
weakly.  After  the  latter  have  attained  a  certain  height 
the  pots  containing  them  may  be  top-dressed,  which 
will  strengthen  them  considerably  by  giving  the  roots 
emitted  from  the  lower  parts  something  to  leed  upon. 

Tritonias. — Under  this  title  may  be  included 
Crocosmia  aurea,  formerly  spoken  of  as  Tritonia,  and 
also  the  Mon tbretias,  which  are  now  included  under 
Tritonia  by  botanists.  Of  Crocosmia  aurea  there  are 
now  man}'  beautiful  forms  in  cultivation,  and  they, 
together  with  Tritonia  Pottsii,  T.  crocata,  T.  crocosmi- 
flora  and  others  of  that  genust  constitute  a  very 
beautiful  class  of  plants  that  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  they  do  for  indoor  decoration  in  this 
country.  They  are  beautiful  alike  both  in  flower  and 
foliage.  As  the  latter  makes  its  appearance  above  the 
soil,  stand  the  pots  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  getting 
drawn  and  weakly.  Much  heat  is  inimical  to  them. 

Petunias. — Sow  seeds  in  heat  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  Propagate  old  and  choice  kinds 
from  cuttings ;  they  soon  form  roots  provided  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  pots  and  stood  upon  a  hot-bed, 
or  plunged  in  a  propagating  frame,  or  even  inserted 
directly  in  a  hot-bed  used  for  propagating  purposes. 
Pot  them  off  singly  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  pinch  out 
the  tops  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  established  in  the 
fresh  soil,  in  order  to  make  them  bushy. 

Fuchsias.-— Cuttings  if  inserted  some  time  ago  will 
now  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly.  If  a  sufficient  stock 
has  not  been  obtained,  cuttings  may  yet  be  inserted, 
and  the  plants  will  come  into  bloom  about  August  or 
September. 

Early  Vinery.  —  The  berries  are  now  rapidly 
swelling  in  the  first  house,  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  keeping  the  evaporating  pans  well  filled  with  liquid 
manure,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  guano.  Keep  the 
night  temperature  about  68°,  raising  it  early  in  the 
day  to  about  80°,  giving  air  and  increasing  it  as  the 
temperature  rises.  Close  early  and  damp  down 
thoroughly. 

Melons. — Where  the  fruits  of  the  earliest  crop  are 
swelling  up,  close  the  house  early  at  a  temperature  of 
85°  or  90°,  and  allow  it  to  run  up  to  95°,  which,  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  will  give  an  impetus  to  growth. 
Support  the  fruits  by  means  of  loops  of  matting,  which 
are  more  serviceable  than  slates  or  boards,  because  this 
method  allows  a  free  play  of  air  and  light  all  round  the 
fruit. 

Fotatos. — Earth  up  early  Potatos  in  frames  ;  give 
abundance  of  ventilation  on  fine  days,  but  on  no  account 
pull  the  sashes  right  off.  A  better  plan  is  to  tilt  up 
the  sashes  all  along  the  leeward  side,  so  as  to  prevent 
cold  winds  from  blowing  directly  on  the  plants.  Com¬ 


plete  the  planting  of  early  and  mid-season  Potatos  in 
the  open  ground  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Vegetable  Seed  Sowing. — Make  sowings  of 
Peas  of  the  mid-season  kinds  about  every  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  according  to  the  quantity  required.  Sow  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  for  an  early  crop,  also  some  of  the 
Short  Horn  Carrots.  Parsley  should  also  be  sown  on 
some  warm  sheltered  border,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  to 
furnish  a  supply  in  winter.  Broad  Beans  should  be 
sown  once  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
succession  required.  The  late  kinds  of  Cauliflower  and 
early  varieties  of  Broccoli  may  now  be  sown  in  beds  in 
a  warm  sunny  aspect,  not  forgetting  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower.  Turnips  may  also  be  sown  for  early 
work  if  this  has  not  been  done  previously. 

- ~>X<- - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT 

HOLLOWAY. 

Lovers  of  the  tender  flowers  of  spring  will  find  the 
show  houses  in  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son’s  nursery 
at  Upper  Holloway  specially  gay  and  interesting  just 
now,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  A  houseful  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils  provides  a  rich  mass 
of  colour,  if  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  way  of 
novelty.  The  Hyacinths  occupy  one  entire  side,  and 
are  as.  fine  as  any  we  have  seen  this  season,  which  is 
perhaps  not  saying  much,  as  all  are  below  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence.  The  Tulips  on  the  other  hand 
are  as  good  as  ever.  The  Clivia  house  is  at  its  best, 
giving  a  grand  display  of  large  umbels  of  gay  orange- 
yellow  blossoms.  Lindenii,  Prince  of  Orange,  very 
fine  ;  Marie  Reimers  and  Yan  Houttei  still  seem  to  be 
the  pick  of  the  hunch.  The  Amaryllis  house  will  he  a 
special  feature  a  little  later  on.  In  the  meantime  a 
good  sprinkling  of  the  leading  varieties  are  in  bloom, 
and  the  number  of  scapes  showing  proclaim  the  wealth 
of  fine  things  to  come.  A  good  strain  of  Cyclamen, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Charles  X.,  and  Alba 
virginalis,  and  a  fine  lot  of  that  grand  double  white 
Indiau  Azalea,  Deutsche  Perle,  all  help  to  make  a 
brilliant  show. 

In  the  cool  Orchid  houses  we  found  some  very 
beautiful  forms  of  Odontoglossum  R.uckerianum  ;  first- 
rate  0.  crispum,  0.  Andersonianum  superbum,  a 
specially  fine  variety  ;  good  types  of  0.  triumphans, 
&c.  In  the  warmer  divisions,  a  little  gem  is  found  in 
the  hybrid  Dendrohium  chrysodiscus,  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  near  by  are  two  fine  plants  throwing  up 
strong  spikes  of  Epidendruin  bicornutum,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Orchids,  but  not  seen  in  bloom  every  day. 
Angracum  Sanderianum  with  its  pendulous  spike  of 
white  blossoms  is  another  little  gem  that  demands  a 
passing  note. 

Among  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  there  is  not 
much  in  bloom  just  now,  hut  a  nice  plant  of  E. 
Williamsii,  with  its  medium-sized,  compact  trusses  of 
white  flowers  faintly  spotted  with  lemon  on  the  upper 
segments,  is  specially  attractive.  This  is  a  hybrid 
between  R.  arboreum  and  Azalea  sinensis,  and  well 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

- ^5*!= - 

SAXIFRAGA  OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

This  is  quite  a  different  plant  to  Saxifraga  Burser- 
iana.  The  specific  name  implies  the  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  are  disposed  along  its  creeping  or  trail¬ 
ing  stem.  The  flowers  too  are  sessile,  and  sit,  as  it 
were,  in  the  axils  of  the  tiny  leaves  along  the  short 
shoots,  which  are  annually  produced.  The  colour  also 
of  the  attractive  organs  is  unique  in  this  class  of  plants, 
viz.,  bright  purple,  and  campanulate  in  shape  ;  hence 
it  forms  an  interesting  and  distinctive  feature.  This 
species,  like  the  genus  generally,  is  easy  of  reproduction, 
and  the  smallest  particle  will  endeavour  to  fulfil  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence. 

There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  as  well,  but  it 
differs  not  from  the  type  except  in  colour,  which 
difference  in  this  case  is  quite  of  minor  importance,  as 
we  have  already  too  many  whites  in  this  extensive  and 
widely  spread  family.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is 
well  worth  the  little  care  desirable  to  induce  it  to 
exhibit  its  warm  and  brilliant  flowers  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Both  these  Saxifrages  are  of  the  simplest 
culture,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  amateur’s  cold 
frame,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  enlivening  effect 
produced  upon  the  other  occupants.  To  those  who  love 
flowers,  like  Lord  Ronald  and  the  Lady  Clare,  for 
their  “  own  true  worth,”  uo  argument  is  necessary,  but 
it  may  be  persisted  in  favour  of  the  possession  of  these, 
that  a  minimum  of  labour  only  is  involved.  This  and 
many  other  good  things  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Alpine 
House,  Kew. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IF. 


Hardening  §[iscellany. 
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Seedling  Freesias. 

A  boxfhl  of  sprays  of  seedling  Freesias  has  reached  us 
from  Mr.  'VV.  Driver,  The  Gardens,  Longfords,  Minchin- 
hampton.  The  beauty,  and  no  less  the  strong  hut 
delicious  odour  of  the  flowers,  give  a  recommendation 
which  few  spring  flowers  possess.  Mr.  Driver  considers 
that  they  are  better  than  they  were  last  year,  and 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  they  certainly  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  samples  to  he  seen  in  the 
market.  In  colour  the  flowers  vary  from  pure  white 
to  a  clear  chrome-yellow,  with  an  orange  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  segment.  Between  the  two  extremes 
are  various  shades  of  colour,  some  having  only  a  small 
yellow  blotch  from  which  a  paler  yellow  band  extends 
down  to  the  base  of  the  wide  portion  of  the  tube  where 
the  yellow  is  continuous  round  the  tube.  These  colours 
or  the  blotch  may  exist  when  the  flower  first  expands, 
but  they  often  fade  after  a  time,  leaving  the  flower  of  a 
purer  white.  The  first  flowers  to  open  on  the  scape, 
namely,  the  lowest  ones,  are  the  largest,  and  are  more¬ 
over  of  good  size,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their 
being  seedlings;  and  we  believe  that  flowers  on  well- 
grown  seedlings  are  larger  than  those  produced  by  old 
tubers.  „ 

Amaryllis,  G.  F.  Wilson  and  Picturata. 

Hippeastrum  is  the  botanically  accepted  name  of  all 
the  species  to  which  the  popular  name  of  Amaryllis  is 
applied,  with  the  exception  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
Sprekelia  formosissima  and  S.  Cybister.  The  garden 
variety,  G.  F.  Wilson,  i3  therefore  a  Hippeastrum, 
and  has  funnel-shaped,  bright  scarlet  flowers,  with 
darker  longitudinal  veins,  and  six  white  bands  on  the 
lower  half.  The  plant  exhibited  bore  two  scapes  from 
a  bulb,  with  four  flowers  on  a  scape.  The  leaves  were 
well  developed.  The  flowers  of  Picturata  were  scarlet, 
irregularly  striped  with  white  on  the  lower  half  and 
having  six  median  white  bands  extending  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  segments.  The  flowers  were 
also  funnel-shaped,  and  were  borne  four  on  a  scape. 
Both  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  21st  inst.,  anil 
received  First  Class  Certificates. 

Galanthus  Alleni. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  Snowdrop  are  very  broad,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Galanthus  latifolius,  hut  they  are  of 
a  different  shade  of  green  and  also  of  a  light  glaucous 
hue.  The  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  are  oblong- 
elliptic  ;  the  inner  ones  diverge  upwards,  and  are 
slightly  spreading  at  the  edges,  with  a  deep  green 
blotch  externally  around  the  sinus,  and  a  larger,  paler 
one  internally.  The  anthers  are  acuminate,  but  some¬ 
times  blunt  and  apiculate.  These  differences  are  small, 
but  upon  their  persistency  will  depend  their  value.  In 
general  appearance  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
common  Snowdrop,  but  the  broad  simply  channelled 
and  slightly  glaucous  leaves  will  distinguish  it  from  its 
nearest  allies,  G.  nivalis  caucasicus  and  G.  latifolius. 
Flowering  specimens  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Allen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  10th  iust.  It  is  believed  by  cultivators 
of  these  hardy  and  beautiful  flowers  that  G.  Alleni 
will  yet  become  popular  on  account  of  its  strong  and 
vigorous  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 

and  flowers.  « _ 

Trillium  nivale. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that  of  a 
miniature  T.  grandiflorum.  The  three  leaves  are  oval 
or  ovate,  and  uark  green,  while  the  shortly  stalked 
flowers  are  produced  singly  as  in  other  cases,  and  have 
the  three  inner  segments  or  petals  oblong  and  pure 
white.  The  species  was  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1S79,  and  requires  the  same  cultural  con¬ 
ditions  as  T.  grandiflorum,  namely,  a  well-drained 
peaty  soil  in  a  somewhat  shaded  position.  These 
conditions  could  be  secured  on  a  rockery  by  filling 
some  of  the  pockets  with  peat  in  a  moist  and  shaded 
part  of  the  rockwork.  By  making  up  a  small  bed  of 
peat  at  the  base  or  in  some  sheltered  and  cool  nook,  a 
collection  of  these  American  Wood  Lilies  or  Indian 
Shamrocks  might  be  grown,  and  would  prove  attractive 
as  well  as  interesting.  Those  who  have  the  convenience 
of  a  house,  whether  heated  or  not,  would  find  the 
Trilliums  of  easy  cultivation,  and  prove  very  attractive 
in  spring,  while  the  pots  or  pans  containing  them 
might  be  stood  out-of-doors  during  summer  when  out 
of  flower.  It  would  of  course  save  a  deal  of  trouble  in 
watering  if  the  pots  were  plunged  in  some  shady 
position  during  summer. 
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Cyclamen,  Sunray. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  were  of  medium  size,  and 
belong  to  the  typical  strain  of  Cyclamen  persicum. 
The  segments  were  of  a  bright  rose,  and  deep  purple  at 
the  base  around  the  mouth  of  the  flowers,  which  were 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  heart-shaped  leaves 
were  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  slightly  splashed  with 
grey.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
21st  inst.  by  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell, 
and  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Camellia,  Beauty  of  Waltham. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  medium  size,  but 
very  pretty  and  attractive  on  account  of  their  delicacy 
of  colour,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  petals  are 
arranged  round  the  centre.  They  may  be  described  as 
of  a  warm  blush  or  flesh  colour,  with  darker  veins,  and 
therefore  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Cut  flowers  of  the  variety 
were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  21st  inst.  and 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  at  both  places. 

Rose,  Danmark. 

This  is  a  hybrid  perpetual  variety,  very  much  after  the 
same  style  as  La  France,  as  far  as  the  flower  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  somewhat  different  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  also  considerably  smaller,  but  that  may  be  the 
result  of  forcing  and  the  conditions  of  growth.  The 
petals  are  revolute  at  the  edges,  or  rolled  back  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  La  France,  lilac-rose  externally  and  much 
paler  internally.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  consist 
of  three  to  five,  but  generally  five  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant.  Some  plants  were  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  21st  inst.  and  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  and  First 
Class  Certificates  were  awarded  the  variety. 

The  Juniper-leaved  Saxifrage. 
Anything  that  will  give  a  little  pleasing  colouring  on 
the  rockery  at  the  present  time  is  acceptable,  however 
diminutive  and  unassuming  the  plant  itself  may  be 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  has  no  competitors 
amongst  its  own  class,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
J.  sancta,  another  yellow-flowered  and  dwarf,  tufted- 
growing  species,  and  S.  Burseriana,  with  its  large 
white  flowers.  S.  sancta  is  flowering  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew,  while  S.  juniperifolia  is  flowering  on  the  old 
rockery  amongst  the  collection  of  Saxifrages.  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  awl-shaped,  sharp  pointed  like 
those  of  a  Juniper,  and  densely  arranged  in  small, 
tufted  rosettes,  from  amongst  which  the  scapes  rise  to  a 
height  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins.,  bearing  at  the  top  a  dense 
head  or  spike  of  flowers.  The  petals  are  yellow,  but 
they  are  very  short,  not  much  exceeding  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  The  flowers,  however,  are  rendered  promi¬ 
nent  by  the  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  bright 
yellow,  and  extend  far  beyond  the  corolla.  Another 
advantage  which  may  be  added  to  the  value  of  this 
species  is  its  hardiness,  for  it  had  been  flowering  before 
the  last  snowstorm,  and  when  the  snow  melted  the 
flowers  seemed  none  the  worse,  except  that  the  scapes 
had  been  partly  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  snow. 

Amaryllis  at  Clement  Park. 

The  Amaryllis  is  exceedingly  well  grown  at  Clement 
Park,  Lochee,  and  at  the  present  time  many  fine 
plants  of  the  leading  varieties  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
there.  They  are  not  grown  in  large  pots,  but  chiefly 
in  5-in.  and  6-in.  ones,  and  I  noticed  some  of  them  with 
three  spikes  of  four  blooms  each.  One  plant  in  a  6-in. 
pot  had  a  spike  measuring  5  ins.  in  circumference  with 
six  magnificent  blooms.  Mr.  Muir,  the  gardener,  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success.  — Rexii. 

The  Hawfinch. 

W  HEN  I  saw  “M.’s”  article  on  the  Finches  in  your  issue 
for  March  7  th  I  read  it  very  carefully,  but  was 
disappointed  in  seeing  no  mention  of  the  Hawfinch.  I 
have  often  thought  of  writing  to  ask  for  information 
about  this  bird,  as  there  must  be  many  gardeners  as  well 
as  myself  who  find  them  very  destructive  in  the  early 
summer.  They  come  into  the  garden  just  when  the 
first  Peas  are  ready  to  gather,  and  unless  disturbed 
continue  about  the  Pea  ranks  for  about  six  weeks, 
destroying  many  a  dish  of  Peas.  Last  summer  I  caught 
two  young  ones,  and  have  them  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  them  is  of  the  normal  type,  brown  head  and 
body,  black  wings  barred  with  white,  a  large  black 
blotch  on  the  throat  underneath  the  beak,  and  a  broad 
bluish  grey  ring  round  the  neck.  Its  plumage  is 
beautifully  soft,  and  altogether  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  of  British  birds.  The  other  is  apparently 
an  albino,  having  a  creamy  white  head  and  body  with 
a  nearly  pure  white  ring  round  the  neck.  The  back  of 
the  wing  feathers  is  tinted  with  a  little  brown,  and  it 
has  the  black  blotch  under  the  beak.  Very  few  people 
seem  to  know  anything  about  these  birds,  or  where  they 
come  from.  Can  “M.”or  any  other  reader  give  me 
any  information  about  them  1  I  should  also  like  to 
know  whether  the  Hawfinch  is  ever  exhibited  at  any 
of  the  bird  shows  about  the  country.  —  T.,  Nottingham. 

New  Bertolonias. 

The  leaves  of  Madame  Leon  Say  are  ovate,  five-nerved, 
undulated  at  the  margin,  thinly  hairy,  rugose  between 
the  nerves  where  they  are  raised,  and  more  or  less 
rugose.  The  nerves  are  grey,  and  the  interspaces 
between  them  variegated  with  olive-green  and  grey,  the 
latter  colour  shining  through  a  pale  soft  rose.  The 
plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  was  only  about 
4  ins.  high,  and  well  furnished  with  leaves.  It  was 
shown  at  the  same  time  as  the  variety  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild,  by  the  same  firm,  and  both  received 
First  Class  Certificates.  The  latter  had  leaves  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  former,  except  in  colour, 
which  was  a  warm  rosy  purple,  irregularly  blotched 
between  the  nerves  with  a  deep  bright  green. 

Acacia  Drummondi. 

A.  Drummondi  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  species 
in  a  small  state,  and  one  of  the  most  easily  managed. 
In  fact  it  may  be  and  is  grown  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  common  Cytisus  racemosus.  After  flowering  the 
shoots  may  be  trimmed  back  in  order  to  retain  the 
compact  and  bushy  form  of  the  plant.  Then  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  rather  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere  to  encourage  all  the  buds  to  start  equally. 
A  short  time  under  this  treatment  will  suffice,  as  plants 
of  this  class  altogether  dislike  a  close  and  confined 
atmosphere.  After  the  shoots  have  made  a  start  a 
greenhouse  temperature  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
after  the  weather  becomes  fine  the  plants  should  be 
stood  in  a  sunny  but  well-sheltered  position  out-of- 
doors,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  Under  these  conditions  the  wood  gets  well 
ripened,  and  plenty  of  flowers  may  be  expected  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  These  flowers  are  produced  in 
cylindrical  spikes  resembling  catkins,  drooping  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  pale 
lemon  colour.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green,  bi- 
pinnate,  and  consist  of  one  pair  of  pinnse  with 
numerous  leaflets.  The  plant,  both  in  the  matter  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  is  therefore  very  distinct  from  the 
bulk  of  the  popular  Acacias  in  cultivation. 

Boronia  elatior. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  these  old-fashioned, 
hard-wooded  plants  in  cultivation,  although  at  present 
they  are  not  so  widely  disseminated  in  British  gardens 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  time  will  surely  come  again 
when  plants  of  this  class  will  be  received  with  more 
favour  than  now.  A  well-arranged  group  of  them  is 
highly  effective,  and  many  of  them  can  be  used  for  cut 
flowers  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  favoured  soft- 
wooded  subjects.  The  chief  difference  is  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh  batch  raised  from  seed 
in  the  same  way  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias  and 
others  of  that  class.  The  houses  are  therefore  occupied 
with  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  but  can  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  to  their 
advantage.  In  the  way  of  bright  flowers,  this  species 
has  no  competitors  amongst  its  congeners,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  B.  heterophylla,  which  is  of 
more  recent  introduction  and  notable  also  for  its  frag¬ 
rance.  The  flowers  of  B.  heterophylla  are  rosy  carmine, 
and  produced  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  all  along  the  shoots  of  last  year.  In  its  native 
habitats  of  Western  Australia  it  attains  a  height  of  4  ft. , 
but  under  cultivation  may  be  kept  to  about  18  ins.  by 
judicious  pruning  after  the  flowering  period  is  over  and 
by  the  frequent  raising  of  young  plants  from  cuttings. 

The  Coarse-fringed  Saxifrage. 

The  proper  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Saxifraga 
Stracheyi  thysanodes  ;  but  we  often  see  it  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  S.  ciliata  and  S.  thysanodes.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  S.  Stracheyi,  but  the  leaves 
have  a  coarser  appearance  owing  to  their  being  covered 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  under  surface,  with 
coarse  hairs,  which  therefore  render  the  leaves  rougher 
and  less  polished  than  in  the  type.  The  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  produced  in  short  compact  panicles,  and  are 


pure  white  and  very  pretty.  The  variety  is  perhaps 
more  widely  distributed  in  gardens  than  i3  the  type  or 
any  other  of  its  varieties,  such  as  S.  S.  Milesii  and 
S.  S.  alba.  Unfortunately  it  is  less  hardy  than  the 
type  and  is  most  tender  of  all  the  Saxifrages  of  the 
Megasea  type,  and  is  a  native  of  India.  By  the  use  of 
a  few  evergreen  branches  it  would  be  the  better  able  to 
withstand  such  a  winter  as  the  past.  Although  the 
leaves  get  cut  down  the  fleshy  rootstock  survives,  and 
commences  to  grow  again  freely  enough  on  the  return 
of  warm  weather.  It  might,  however,  be  grown  to 
advantage  in  pots  and  pans  and  taken  indoors  during 
winter,  say  to  the  hardy  plant  house  or  the  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  it  will  flower  beautifully  during 
March  whatever  the  nature  of  the  weather  outside. 

Chionodoxa  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  large  size,  pale  but 
bright  blue,  fading  almost  to  white  at  the  very  base, 
and  having  white  anthers.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
produced  in  pairs  to  a  bulb,  while  the  flower  scapes 
bear  one  to  two,  very  rarely  three  flowers.  The  bulbs 
are  as  large  as  those  of  Muscari  comosum,  and  therefore 
much  exceed  those  of  Chionodoxas  generally.  A  well- 
flowered  pot  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

- - 

CINERARIAS  FOR  WINTER 

FLOWERING. 

Specimens  of  these  are  of  course  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  during  the  spring  months,  but  it  is  possible 
to  produce  good  plants  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  with  a 
fair  show  of  blooms  at  the  end  of  November  ;  and  in 
1S89  we  saw  a  number  of  plants  staged  at  the  latter 
period  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  notice  in 
March.  For  early  blooming  the  seed  should  be  sown 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April.  When  the  seedlings 
are  of  sufficient  size  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
boxes  in  preference  to  potting  off  singly,  the  former 
method  being  better  calculated  to  maintain  the  young 
plants  in  an  equable  condition  of  moisture  during  the 
driest  period  of  the  season. 

When  the  boxes  are  filled  with  roots,  transfer  the 
plants  to  4J-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  according  to  their  sizes, 
using  a  compost  of  light  friable  loam,  bone  meal  or 
horse  droppings,  the  latter  comprising  a  fourth  part  of 
the  mixture,  with  enough  sand  to  ensure  porosity. 
Presuming  that  a  frame  is  in  readiness  for  the  plants, 
provided  with  a  firmly-beaten  floor  of  ashes  and  turned 
towards  the  north,  let  them  be  placed  level  and  in 
zigzag  order,  row  after  row,  keeping  the  largest  always 
to  the  back  of  the  frame,  so  that  all  can  be  easily  seen, 
and  their  wants  attended  to  when  necessary. 

Over  dryness  must  be  strictly  guarded  against,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible  shading 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to  on  very  bright  days.  Slugs 
and  snails  have  been  among  our  worst  enemies  in 
Cineraria  culture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  too 
much  vigilance  in  trapping  these  dreaded  pests,  or 
better  still,  apprehending  them  on  the  premises. 
Generally  speaking,  7-in.  pots  will  be  large  enough  in 
which  to  flower  plants  for  early  winter  exhibitions  or 
conservatory  work,  and  5J-in.  for  furnishing  stands  for 
room  decoration,  the  same  compost  being  used  as  for 
the  first  potting.  On  the  first  signs  of  frost  being 
observed  in  autumn  the  cultivator  must  be  on  the  alert, 
and  have  sufficient  covering  handy  to  throw  over  the 
frame  at  night, ‘as  we  have  had  plants  injured  quite 
unexpectedly.  In  the  meantime  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  having  the  plants  placed  in  a  plant-house 
not  too  far  from  the  glass,  where  they  will  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  not  be  overcrowded.  When  the 
flower  stems  appear  weak  liquid  manure  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  once  or  twice  weekly. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
single  specimen  Cineraria  in  bloom  at  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  in  December.  The  method  of  culture  in 
general  practice  for  this  purpose,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  successful  cultivator  under  whom  I  served 
in  the  FAinburgh  district,  was  as  follows  : — One  year  old 
plants  were  planted  out  on  a  prepared  bed  in  J une  or 
early  in  July,  where  they  were  cultivated  till  within  six 
or  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  show.  They  were  then  usually 
showing  flower,  and  were  accordingly  lifted,  potted, 
and  housed  in  order  to  finally  prepare  them  for  the 
exhibition. 

When  named  varieties  are  wanted  to  be  kept  up,  the 
planting-out  system  referred  to  is  a  good  one  for  propa- 
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gating  purposes  also,  and  plants  treated  thus  usually 
produce  better  cuttings  or  offsets  than  when  they  are 
restricted  to  the  small  space  and  used-up  soil  afforded 
them  if  retained  in  pots.  Division  of  the  roots  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  method  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  named  Cinerarias  for  most  cultivators.  When 
the  old  stools  have  made  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
shoots  will  be  the  time  to  start  propagating  ;  then  de¬ 
tach  small  pieces  of  the  young  growths  with  two  or 
three  shoots  each  and  insert  them  in  2|-in.  or  3-in. 
pots  filled  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  light  fibry 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sharp  river  sand,  sifted  moderately 
fine.  Place  them  in  a  frame  prepared  as  recommended 
for  seedlings.  Give  a  good  watering  at  the  roots,  then 
keep  the  frame  close  and  shaded  if  necessary  till  signs 
of  growth  begin,  when  air  should  be  freely  admitted 
aud  less  shading  afforded.  They  may  afterwards  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  required  and  treated  in  other 
respects  similar  to  seedlings. — M.,  Ayr. 

- - 
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Royal  Horticultural. — March  21th. — The  leading 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  forced 
flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
mostly  such  as  are  termed  Daffodils,  and  others. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Cinerarias,  Orchids,  and 
forced  flowering  shrubs  were  also  conspicuous.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son  for  a  large  group  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  N  arcissi, 
Clivias,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of  forced  flowering 
shiubs,  such  as  Azalea  rosieflora,  semi-double  forms  of 
A.  sinense  (A.  mollis)  and  Spirrei  confusa.  Some 
Hippeastrums,  popularly  termed  Amaryllis,  were  also 
shown  by  them,  and  a  Silver  Bmksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group 
of  Ferns.  Many  Davallias  grown  in  baskets  were 
elevated  on  pedestals.  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  staged  a  collection  of  Daffodils,  Crocuses, 
Anemones,  and  Chionodoxas,  and  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  received  a  similar  award  for 
an  interesting  group  of  Saxifragas,  Hepaticas,  Primulas, 
Daffodils,  and  other  hardy  plants.  Messrs.  J.  James  k 
Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  Cinerarias  characterised  by  dwarf  habit,  large, 
well-formed  flowers  of  great  consistency  and  of  many 
beautiful  colours  ;  a  Silver  Bmksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  received  a 
similar  award  for  a  collection  of  Amaryllis,  Hepaticas, 
Hellebores,  &e.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  and  a  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley 
Cottage,  Croydon.  He  had  also  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  as  a  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Cinerarias. 

Orchids  were  fairly  numerous,  and  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  WTarnham 
Court,  Horsham,  for  two  well-flowered  plants  of 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum.  A  group  of  Dendrobiums, 
chiefly  hybrids  between  D.  Ainsworthii  and  D.  Find- 
layanum,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
The  hybrids  exhibited  considerable  variety,  and  some 
of  them  were  certificated.  A  group  of  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums  was  staged  by  Mr.  Whitely, 
Hillingdon.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  showed  a  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  with  nine  spikes.  F.  S.  Mosel y,  Esq., 
Regent’s  Park,  had  a  Dendrobium  named  D.  nobile 
nivale.  A  fine  spike  of  Odontoglossum  coronarium 
with  nine  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Wale, 
Bromboro’  Hall  Gardens,  Bromboro’,  Cheshire.  Messrs. 
LindeD,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  showed  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpureum,  Linden’s  var.,  Cypripedium  Bra- 
gaianum,  and  others.  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq., 
Kingston  Hill,  had  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  Ansellia 
africana,  and  several  others.  A  group  was  also  shown 
by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefi.lJ,  Man¬ 
chester,  consisting  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  giganter,  Laslia 
crispa  superba,  Staffer’s  var.,  Odontoglossum  Hume- 
anum,  &c.  A  group  was  also  shown  by  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  in  which  two  well-flowered  plants  of  Eranthis 
Leonis,  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and 
Ccelogyne  sparsa  were  noticeable. 

A  number  of  various  small  exhibits  of  different 
subjects  were  also  made,  including  some  flowers  of 
Hellebores,  by  0.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Lachine,  Chisle- 
hurst.  A  stand  of  Pelargonium  flowers  done  up  in 
trusses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Canned  k  Sons, 


Swanley,  Kent.  A  basket  of  interesting  hardy  flowers 
was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
containing,  amongst  others,  Saxifraga  Burseriana, 
S.  Boydi,  Primula  rosea,  Crocus  vitellina,  and  others. 
Primula  Blue  Gem  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing.  - 

Shropshire  Horticultural. — The  annual  spring  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  19th  inst,  the 
spacious  Music  Hall  being  filled  with  a  fine  assortment 
of  early  spring-flowering  plants,  and,  as  usual  at 
Shrewsbury,  the  arrangement  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  plants  in 
flower,  Orchids  excluded,  the  first  award  went  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall, 
who  had  a  fine  Rhododendron  fragrantissima,  a  good 
Clivia  miniata,  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and  a 
Clematis  indivisa  on  a  trellis,  freely  flowered,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Juson  ;  third, 
Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  George  Burr,  Esq.  For 
fifteen  Hyacinths,  distinct,  in  6-in.  pots,  Mr.  Lambert 
was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  gardener  to  J.  R. 
Greatorex,  Esq.,  second.  For  ten  Hyacinths  in  6-in. 
pots,  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gardener  to  A.  E.  W.  Darby,  Esq., 
was  first,  Mr.  Lambert  being  a  close  second.  Mr.  S. 
Bremmell,  gardener  to  H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq., 
exhibited  in  this  class,  but  the  pots  being  larger  than 
allowed  by  the  schedule,  the  judges  had  no  option  but 
to  disqualify  the  exhibit,  but  awarded  him  a  special 
prize.  For  four  Azaleas,  pyramids,  Mr.  Lambert  was 
first,  with  large  and  well-flowered  plants ;  Mrs. 
Juson  being  a  close  second.  Mr.  Lambert  was  also 
first  for  four  Azaleas,  naturally  grown,  with  large 
bushes,  beautifully  flowered  ;  and  for  four  Clematis, 
medium-sized,  well-flowered  plants  of  the  Patens  section. 
With  three  Orchids  Geo.  Burr,  Esq.,  was  first,  with  a 
good  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  nice  Cattleya,  and  a  superb 
var.  of  Lycaste  Skinneri — this  plant  was  the  admiration 
of  all  the  visitors,  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Lambert,  with  large  Cyclamens,  finely  bloomed, 
scored  another  first  ;  and  with  six  Cinerarias  H.  H.  F. 
Hayhurst,  Esq.,  was  a  good  first  with  large,  well-grown, 
and  finely-flowered  plants,  the  blue  and  white  seifs 
being  especially  noticeable.  The  premier  award  for 
twelve  pots  of  Tulips  in  6-in.  pots,  and  six  Lily  of  the 
Valley  in  7-in.  pots  also  went  to  Onslow  Hall. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty-four  hardy  herbaceous  or 
bulbous  plants,  in  pots  or  pans,  in  flower,  Messrs. 
Dicksons  Limited,  of  Chester,  were  the  only  exhibitors. 
These  were  of  fine  quality  and  well  flowered,  especially 
Narcissus  Horsfieldii,  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Poeticus  ornatus, 
and  the  curious  miniature  double,  called  Capax.  Scilla 
siberica,  Chionodoxa  Lueilise,  Primula  Cashmeriana, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  album,  and  Spiraea  astil- 
boides  were  also  very  fine.  The  best  Bridal  Bouquet 
came  from  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sons,  Coventry,  the 
second  award  going  to  Messrs.  Jones  k  Sm,  Shrews¬ 
bury  •  the  same  exhibitors  being  first  and  second  in  the 
class  for  the  best  Ball  Bouquet. 

A  special  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Pritchard  k  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c., 
occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  hall,  and  a  second  cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  by  the  j  udges  to  the  same  exhibitors 
for  two  lovely  wreaths  and  cut  sprays  of  flowers  most 
artistically  arranged.  Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Portland 
Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  bright  and  pretty  display 
of  Azaleas,  Roses,  Clematis,  Ericas,  bulbous  plants,  a 
fine  pyramid  of  Paul’s  Thorn  in  bloom  being  very 
effective,  and  nicely  relieved  by  suitable  Palms  and 
Ferns  ;  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Crystal  Palace. — March  21st. — The  wings  of  the 
building  being  occupied  by  horticultural  implements 
greenhouses  and  sundries,  the  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  was  held  in  the  central  transept.  The 
first  prizes  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  were  carried  off  by  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &Sons,  FortisGreen,  Finchley,  the  competition 
not  being  strong  in  either  class.  Cyclamens  were  more 
plentiful  and  generally  floriferous,  but  the  best  were 
those  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  in  24-size  pots.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Amaryllis.  The  first  prize 
for  Cinerarias  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  with 
branching  plants  of  moderate  size.  The  first  prize  for 
a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  won  by 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Lower  Norwood.  The  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Palms,  Acacias,  Orchids,  Azaleas  and  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  was  bold  and  effective.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  took  the  second  place.  Greenhouse 
Azaleas  were  small,  and  not  very  well  bloomed,  the 


best  being  those  of  Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery, 
Sydenham.  In  the  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage, 
Croydon,  carried  off  the  prizes  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  and  Cinerarias.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  had  again 
the  best  Cyclamens.  Mr.  C.  Nunn  took  the  first 
prize  for  Lily  of  the  Valley.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class  a  beautiful  group  of  greenhouse  plants,  chiefly 
hard-wooded  subjects  such  as  Boronias,  Acacias,  Heaths, 
&c.,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Ljw  k  Co.,  Clapton. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged 
an  extensive  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  Clivias.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  spring 
flowers,  such  as  Daffodils,  Saxifrages,  Hepaticas,  Epigrea 
repens,  &c.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  k  Son,  Highgate, 
showed  Heaths  and  Epacris.  Daffodils,  Anemones  and 
Sisyrhynchium  grandiflorum  album  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Garden.  Cyclamens  were 
shown  by  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Han  well  ; 
Camellias  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ; 
Roses  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt ; 
and  Cyclamens  by  Mr.  John  Odell,  Goulds  Green. 

Manchester  Botanical  anil  Horticultural.  —  The 
annual  spring  flower  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
18th  inst.  in  the  large  room  of  the  Town  Hall.  As 
usual,  the  exhibition  was  very  beautiful  and  choice. 
First  of  all  came  an  exhibit  from  the  society  itself. 
This  consisted  of  about  300  specimens  from  the  gardens 
at  Old  Trafford,  ranging  in  variety  from  Palms  which 
soared  towards  the  roof  to  tiny  Primulas  that  nestled 
at  one’s  feet.  All  these  were  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  round  about  the  walls  were  the  exhibits 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  lovely  collection  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  to 
whom  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  They  were 
arranged  in  little  cone-like  clusters,  and  their  snowy 
bells  stood  out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
green.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  k  Tait,  Manchester, 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  firm  with  an  exhibit 
consisting  of  a  row  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  embedded  in 
moss  in  the  foreground,  and  behind,  of  uprising  tiers 
of  Hyacinths,  strikingly  beautiful  in  colour.  The 
society’s  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  firm.  A 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester,  who  had  a  fine  display  of  Daffodils.  Equally 
interesting  was  the  collection  of  open-air  grown  plants 
sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  Llandudno.  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  plants  conveyed  almost  as  great  a 
compliment  to  the  climate  of  Llandudno  as  to  the 
noted  grower.  Mr.  John  Hooley’s  fine  collection  of 
Azaleas  from  his  nurseries  at  Stockport  also  gained  a 
Certificate.  At  the  platform  end  of  the  room  the  organ 
pipes  were  half  hidden  by  the  tall  Palms  which 
formed  a  background  for  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  James 
Mason,  of  Victoria  Street,  Manchester,  who  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  This  exhibit  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  in  the  show.  Its 
chief  feature  was  a  row  of  bouquets  arranged  with 
consummate  taste.  Some  Anemones  shown  by  Mr. 
S.  Barlow,  Stakehill,  to  whom  a  Certificate  was 
given,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  of  Stand 
Hall,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids. 


Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural. — The  thir¬ 
teenth  annual  spring  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Public  Hall,  Preston,  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  in  accordance  ■with 
previous  custom,  but  in  front  of  the  orchestra  was  a 
bank  of  Orchids  and  Ferns  extending  across  the  large 
hall,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beddoes,  gardener  to  E.  G. 
Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  and  which  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  another  display  has  ever  been  made  at  any  show 
in  the  month  of  March.  There  were  several  fine 
specimens  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and  one  of  C.  cristata 
alba  with  thirteen  spikes  ;  good  plants  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  Cattleya  Trianas  alba,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  every  Orchid  likely  to  be  in  flower  at  this 
time  of  year.  These  were  backed  by  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  brought  by  Mr.  Rowbotham  from 
the  public  park.  Mr.  C.  Parker  had  his  group  of 
Orchids  and  Ferns  on  the  right  effectively  arranged 
with  cork  and  moss.  All  the  plants,  of  which  there 
were  scores  in  this  group,  were  grown  in  a  back  yard 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Town  Hall. 

There  were  three  groups,  occupying  100  ft.  each, 
arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  Beddoes  was  first,  Mr. 
Sharpies,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Ashton, 
second,  and  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  third.  The  first-named  exhibitor  had  a  plant  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  4  ft.  across,  a  mass  of  flower,  in  the 
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centre  of  his  group,  which  was  otherwise  composed  of 
Crotons,  Azaleas,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants. 
The  majority  of  the  non-professional  visitors  seemed  to 
admire  the  second  and  third  groups  most.  There  were 
only  two  exhibitors  of  groups  in  the  nurserymen’s  class, 
Mr.  Payne  being  first  and  Mr.  Spelman  second,  but 
neither  were  so  good  as  we  have  seen  on  former  occa¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Spelman  had  two  or  three  plants  of  a  new 
white,  scented  Azalea,  but  it  was  not  named.  These 
two  exhibitors  were  first  and  second  respectively  with 
six  Azaleas.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs 
Mr.  Dixon  was  first  with  good  plants  of  the  standard 
form  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Lamb,  gardener  to  R.  Smith 
Longridge,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Dixon  was  also  first  for  three, 
and  in  the  class  for  three  foliage  plants  the  same 
exhibitor  had  two  splendid  Palms  and  aCycasrevoluta, 
which  gained  him  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Frisby  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  Lamb  third.  With  exotic  Ferns 
Mr.  Beddoes  was  first,  Mr.  Lamb  second,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  third.  For  six  Roses  Mr.  Beddoes  was  first  and 
Mr.  Stott  second.  For  three  Deutzias,  with  plants 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Dixon  gained  the  first  prize  and  was  very  highly 
complimented. 

Mr.  Starkie,  Preston,  offered  a  special  prize  for  a 
basket  of  plants,  4  ft.  in  diameter,  but  only  two 
contested — Mr.  Frisby  and  Mr.  Williams — and  they 
took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  first  prize 
basket  contained  Dracaenas,  Amaryllis,  Deutzias,  a  row 
of  a  crimson  Primula  sinensis,  and  a  border  of  small 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  Panicum  and  Lycopods  mixed,  which 
was  very  much  admired.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of 
Birmingham,  offered  prizes  for  bulbs,  and  Mr.  Dixon 
was  first  in  the  four  classes,  as  he  was  indeed  in  most 
of  the  other  classes  for  bulbs,  taking  in  all  thirty-one 
firsts,  nine  seconds,  and  three  thirds.  Mr.  Beddoes 
secured  fifteen  firsts,  and  Mr.  Frisby,  nine  firsts,  eight 
seconds,  and  two  thirds.  There  were  248  entries,  and 
the  exhibits  showed  a  marked  improvement  on  previous 
years,  except  as  regards  the  Hyacinths,  which  were  not 
so  good.  The  bouquets  of  Mr.  Beddoes  were  really 
superb.  Mr.  W.  E,  M.  Tomlinson,  M.P.,  the 
president  of  the  society,  opened  the  show  on  Wednesday, 
and  subsequently  entertained  the  mayor,  several 
members  of  the  committee,  and  judges  at  luncheon. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Perthshire. — The  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  of  the  literary  branch  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  National  Science  Society, 
Tay  Street,  Perth,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
Galloway,  Ballindrick,  presiding.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
read  a  paper  on  soils,  which  proved  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  contained  a  great  deal  of  very  useful 
information.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  amongst  the  members  as  to  the 
effects  of  artificial  manures  on  ground  which  had 
become  exhausted,  and  on  the  value  of  chemistry 
applied  practically  in  gardening. 

Mr.  Neillor,  Errol  Park,  exhibited  three  very  finely 
grown  specimens  of  Primula  sinensis,  which  were  much 
admired,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  society’s 
Cultural  Certificate.  Mr.  Stenning,  of  the  Hatton 
Nurseries,  also  exhibited  a  peculiar  specimen  of  the 
Arum  Lily,  the  leaf  of  which  showed  a  tendency  to 
take  the  shape  and  colouring  of  the  spathe,  showing 
how  nearly  the  two  parts  of  the  plant  are  related.  At 
the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr. 
Ellis  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  the  chairman 
announced  that  the  next  paper  would  be  contributed  by 
Dr.  Robertson  Errol,  whose  subject  would  be  “Does 
fruit  growing  pay?” 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement. — The  last  meeting 
of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on 
the  19th  inst.,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner  presiding.  It 
was  announced  as  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
open  the  next  session  in  October  with  an  exhibition, 
which  will  embrace  literature,  pictures,  dried  flowers, 
Ferns,  skeleton  leaves,  novelties,  rarities  and  mon¬ 
strosities  of  plant  life,  models,  plans  and  designs  of 
gardens  and  garden  structures,  collections  of  hardy 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  &c.  Lectures  will  also  be 
given,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  lime-light  views,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Kime  read  a  paper  on  hardy  fruit  culture 
suitable  for  cottage  gardens,  and  Mr.  A.  Griffiths 
contributed  one  on  hardy  border  plants  suitable  for 
cottage  gardens.  These  were  the  successful  essays  for 
the  prizes  that  were  offered  to  the  under  gardeners 
among  the  members  of  the  society.  They  were 
practical,  clearly  written,  and  gave  details  of  successful 
culture.  A  discussion  followed  on  some  few  of  the 
points  raised,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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Odontoglossum  Edwardi. 

The  plants  of  this  in  cultivation  differ  considerably  in 
the  depth  of  colouring  of  the  flowers.  The  paler  forms 
have  light  purple  or  rosy  purple  flowers,  suffused  with 
violet,  but  the  darker  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
violet,  almost  like  the  Victoria  Violet.  This  latter  is 
the  most  ornamental,  but  evidently  the  least  common 
amongst  those  which  we  have  seen.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  wavy,  and  small,  yet  larger  than  the  diminu¬ 
tive  labellum.  The  latter  is  of  the  same  general 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  crest,  which  is  pale 
buff-yellow,  surrounded  by  a  pale  yellow  line.  In 
colour  this  species  differs  from  any  others  in  the  genus, 
and  on  this  account  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection. 
The  behaviour  of  the  lip  at  the  base  and  the  crest  upon  it 
reminds  one  of  the  old  genus,  Cyrtochilum  ;  and  theshape 
and  small  size  of  that  organ  reminds  one  of  the  small 
lipped  Oncidiums  belonging  to  the  section  Microchila. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  are  fragrant,  and  produced  in 
great  abundance  on  long  panicled  scapes.  The  more 
typical  form  of  the  species  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  in  the  collection  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Phal>enopsis  speciosa. 

This  lovely  Phalaenopsis  is  grown  in  quantity  at 
Spetchley,  Southampton,  in  General  Berkeley’s  col¬ 
lection,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  quite  a  forest 
of  spikes  gradually  unfolding  their  petals.  Many  of 
the  plants  are  remarkably  strong,  having  three  and 
four  fine  leaves  each.  This  grand  lot  was  collected  and 
brought  home  by  General  Berkeley,  who  knows  their 
exact  requirements,  having  seen  them  in  their  native 
habitats.  His  glowing  account  of  how  he  found  them 
was  most  interesting  to  me. — -J.  McNab. 

Catasetum  tridentatum. 

The  lip  of  this  species  is  rather  remarkable  for  size  and 
its  fleshy  consistency,  otherwise  it  is  not  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  owing  to  its  pale,  greenish  yellow  colour. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  broad,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  are  beautifully  spotted  internally  with 
purple.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  incurved, 
however,  making  the  flower  almost  globular,  their 
beauty  is  greatly  hidden.  Catasetums  are  reviving  in 
popularity,  which  they  seem  to  have  lost  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  cultivating  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  with  increased 
knowledge  as  to  their  requirements  the  difficulty  will 
no  doubt  be  overcome.  This  species,  of  which  several 
varieties  have  been  cultivated  from  time  to  time,  has 
been  grown  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  it  to 
make  good  growth  every  year,  and  to  flower  it  provided 
the  slugs  can  be  kept  away  from  the  fleshy  young 
flower  scapes,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  At  present 
there  are  thirteen  flowers  on  a  scape,  aggregated  in  a 
short  raceme. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  MASTERSIANUM. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  arranged  in  a  curious, 
one-sided  umbel.  The  lateral  sepals  are  1  in.  to  1J  in. 
long,  orange  tinted  with  buff  and  united  by  their  con¬ 
tiguous  edges  as  to  appear  like  one  piece.  The  upper 
sepal  is  very  short,  and  hooded  or  concave.  The  petals 
are  even  smaller  and  brown,  and  the  lip  almost  black. 
The  oblong  leathery  leaves  are  borne  singly  on  the  apex 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A  piece  of  this  plant  was  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  PICTURATUM. 

The  lateral  sepals  of  this  species  are  about  1J  in.  to 
2  ins.  in  length,  united  by  their  edges,  and  are  straw- 
yellow,  with  numerous  small,  purple  markings  arranged 
more  or  less  in  lines  along  the  nerves.  The  upper  sepal 
is  oval,  very  short,  but  similarly  coloured  to  the  others. 
The  miniature  petals  are  almost  covered  with  purple 
blotches,  and  the  lip  is  deep  purple.  The  solitary  leaf 
is  oblong,  leathery  and  terminal.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  one-sided  umbels  on  arching  scapes.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  the  species  when 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  melanodiscum  pallens. 

This  is  one  of  numerous  hybrids  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  between  D.  Ainswortliii  (itself  a  hybrid)  and  D. 
Findlayanum  ;  the  hybrids,  because  so  closely  allied, 
show  considerable  similarity  to  one  another,  yet  the 
differences  are  generally  greater  than  occurs  amongst 
varieties  of  variable  wild  species.  The  pseudo-bulbs 


in  this  case  are  jointed  and  slightly  compressed.  The 
flowers  are  borne  along  the  sides  of  the  stems  in  clusters 
of  one  to  three.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  petals 
ovate,  and  all  are  white  with  pale  rosy  purple  tips.  The 
lip  is  almost  white,  slightly  tinted  with  yellow  at  the 
base,  and  has  a  pale  purplish  tip.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  on  March  24th. 

Dendrobium  melanodiscum,  Rainbow. 

The  hybrid  here  noted  was  derived  from  the  same 
parentage  as  D.  m.  pallens,  and  is  similar  in  habit. 
The  sepals  are  oblong,  the  petals  are  ovate-oblong,  and 
all  are  white  with  a  clear  purple  tip.  The  lip  is  large, 
expanded  and  white,  with  a  large  maroon-crimson 
blotch  having  radiating  streaks  from  it  on  the  disc, 
and  a  velvety  appearance.  The  form  and  colour  of  this 
blotch  on  the  lip  no  doubt  suggested  the  name  Rainbow. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  lip  may  be  slightly  tinted 
with  yellow,  and  the  tip  is  pale  purple.  A  plant  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  inst.,  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Odontoglossum  odoratum  hebraicum. 
Amongst  the  many  forms  of  0.  odoratum  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  under  notice  is  very  attractive.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  with  segments  about  the  same 
width  as  those  of  the  type.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  clear,  soft  yellow,  beautifully  marked  with  reddish 
brown  spots,  more  or  less  numerous  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  name  hebraicum 
has  been  applied,  because  the  spots,  stripes  and 
markings  are  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  characters.  They  are  most  developed  upon  the 
petals,  especially  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  of  a  deeper 
yellow  on  the  disc,  and  there  is  generally  a  large  blotch 
in  front  of  the  crest.  A  specimen  was  flowering  finely 
when  we  saw  it  a  short  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  at  213,  Park 
Road,  Clapham. 

Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Dendrobe  are  of  great  size,  and 
from  their  peculiar  combination  of  colours,  are  very 
striking.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  buff  or 
creamy  yellow,  bordering  upon  white,  and  the  lip  is  of 
a  similar  hue,  with  the  exception  of  two  very  large  and 
conspicuous  maroon-purple  blotches  near  the  base. 
These  beautiful  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  from 
the  sides  of  the  p3eudo-bulbs,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  stoutness.  They  are  sub-cylindrical,  and  range 
from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length,  although  9  ins.  may  be 
described  as  the  average.  We  noted  a  number  of 
specimens,  however,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  at  Clapton,  where  the  pseudo-bulbs  made  in 
the  nursery  were  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  the  old 
ones  which  had  been  grown  in  their  native  habitat,  at 
Moulmein.  Judging  from  this,  we  should  think  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  species 
satisfactorily  in  this  country. 

Oncidium  curtum. 

The  habit  of  this  species  resembles  0.  crispum  and 
0.  prretextum.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  size  to  those 
of  the  latter,  but  much  brighter  and  richer  in  colour, 
and  arranged  in  branching  panicles.  The  sepals  are 
crimson-brown,  barred  transversely  with  yellow  ;  but 
the  lateral  ones  are  partly  hidden  by  the  large  petals 
and  lip.  The  petals  are  brownish  crimson,  with  a  line 
of  irregular  yellow  blotches  round  the  margin.  The 
large  lip  is  bifid,  more  or  less  undulated  round  the 
edge,  and  bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  band  of  more 
or  less  confluent  blotches  of  brownish  red  just  within 
the  margin.  We  noted  a  recently-imported  piece  of  it 
flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  with  a 
broad-headed  panicle  about  18  ins.  high. 

Four  White  Orchids. 

The  other  week,  amongst  others,  we  noted  four  white 
varieties  of  Orchids  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  and  which  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
These  were  Vanda  teres  Candida,  V.  Amesiana  alba, 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  and  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  all 
very  choice  in  their  way.  The  first  named  is  very 
distinct,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  contrast  with  the 
type  and  other  vaiieties  of  it  in  cultivation.  Vanda 
Amesiana  is  now  in  flower,  and  as  usual  exhibits  a 
considerable  amount  of  variation.  Some  of  them  are 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  rosy  tint  upon 
the  lip,  and  some  are  without  this  latter  shade  of 
colour.  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  was  prominently  in 
sheath  when  we  saw  it,  and  with  the  continuance  of 
fine  weather  will  soon  unfold  in  all  its  purity.  There 
is  a  large  plant  of  it  in  a  pan,  and  the  vigorous  growths 
of  last  year  are  those  carrying  the  flower  sheaths. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  17 o  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

it  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editop..” 


•>$* 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Ants  in  Hothouses.—  J.  H. :  The  scattering  of  guano  and 
carbolic  acid  in  the  haunts  which  they  frequent  has  been  tried 
with  more  or  less  success.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the 
insects  are  destroyed  and  the  rest  betake  themselves  to  some 
other  part  of  the  house  or  to  other  houses  altogether,  when  they 
soon  become  as  bad  as  ever.  The  powerful  odour  given  off  by 
the  two  substances  mentioned  proves  very  annoying  to  some 
people.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  get  glass  or  smooth  earthenware 
vessels  of  some  appreciable  depth  and  partly  fill  them  with 
London  porter,  perry,  or  a  stroDg-smelling  syrup',  made  by 
dissolving  a  little  molasses  in  hot  water.  These  should  be  stood 
about  near  their  haunts,  supplying  ample  means  by  which  the 
insects  may  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessels  ;  the  latter  may  be 
plunged  in  beds  or  borders,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  The  quantities  of  ants  that  will  fall  iuto  this  kind  of 
trap,  unable  to  get  out,  will  be  astonishing  where  these 
creatures  are  at  all  abundant. 

Blood  Manure. — Picotee:  It  will  not  be  long  in  drying,  if 
you  will  add  sufficient  dry  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture.  You 
need  not  wait  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  before  using  it ; 
so  long  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  evenly  spread  is  all  that  is 
required. 

Books. — Abortive  :  You  cannot  do  better  than  get  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  book  on  The  Chrysanthemum,  published  by  E.  H. 
May,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Price  Is. 

Metallic  Bands. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  if  the  metallic 
bands  for  tying  street  trees  as  used  in  Paris  are  procurable  in 
England,  and  if  so,  where?  Or  give  me  the  address  of  the 
makers  in  France.  I  saw7  them  there  two  years  ago,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing  I  had  seen  for  the  purpose. — 
G.  C.  L. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  H.  B. :  1,  TEehmea  (Lamprococus) 
fulgens ;  2,  Ccel  gyne  flaccida ;  3,  Epacris  species  (not  re¬ 
cognised);  4,  Eupatorium  atrorubens  ;  5,  Primula  rosea.  I V.M.: 
Apparently  Gesnera  Douglasii.  •/.  S. :  Dendrobium  chryso- 
toxum.  IF.  H. :  1,  Eupatorium  atrorubens;  2,  Celsia  arcturus  ; 
3,  Calathea  Leitzei. 

Communications  Received.— J.  A.  —  J.  T.— G.  Steel.— 
J.  R.  P.— E.  P.— R.  S.— W.  K— D.  C.— 0.  H.— C.  C.  6c  Co.-J.  D. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Her¬ 
baceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers. 

W.  P.  Laird  Sc  Sinclair,  73,  Xethergate.  Dundee.— Genuine 
Farm  Seeds. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  23rd. 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  an  increasing 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  White  Clover  and 
Alsike  realise  rates  current  last  week.  Trefoil  is  easier. 
Red  Clover  steady.  Rape  Seed  scarce  and  dearer. 
Ryegrasses  firm. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  25th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  fid  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  S  0  13  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  6  3  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  3  6  4  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6  Onions _ per  bushel  5  0  6  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale,  .per  punnet  2  6  3  0 

per  dozen  4  0  SO  Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..3  6 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  9  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  10  14 

Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 
Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  }-sieve  i  o  6  0 

Cherries . £-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Isieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  6  6 
Plums  ....  per  j  sieve 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  S  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Draciena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ,.4oz.  12  0  IS  0 
gvergreens.invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns. in var..perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Hyacinths. .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz,  4  0  GO 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Spire®  per  dozen .  S  0  12  0 

Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots,— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  is,  to  3s, 


Anemones,  doz.  him.  2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  0  6 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  1  0 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  10  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  0  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 

Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 

—  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  3  0  4  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  10  2  0 
Myosotis.  .per  basket  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,  12spys.  10  16 

—  scariet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  GO 

- (English),  bun.  1  0  16 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  4  0 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  2  0  3  0 


Ccrr  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

4  0 
G  0 
1  0 
1  6 


Prices  will  vary  this  week  on  account  of  Easter  decorations. 
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RICHARDSON’S 


CHEAPEST  MADE 

AND  THOROUGHLY  STRONG 

2  ft.  wide,  Is.  10(1.  per  foot  run 
3  ft.  wide,  2s.  6 d.  per  foot  run 
Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

W.  XIXGHARDSON  &  Co., 

i  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-watep.  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP 

I?  USITTG: 


PARIS  GREEN 


INSECTICIDE. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Orchard  Moth  Caterpillar. 

Packed  in  damp  state  in  4  lb.  and  7  lb.  Jars ,  or 
in  dry  powder. 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Horticultural  Sundriesmen,  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  or  of 

BLUNDELL,  SPENCE  &  CO,,  LTD,, 

HULL.  &  9,  Upper  Thames  St.,  London. 


W.  PEN  DENNIS, 

P0NKEY  POTTERIES, 

RUAB0N,  NORTH  WALES. 


FLOWER  POTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


“  RAPID  ”  VrOPAGATOR. 

The  only  practical  Propagator  for 
raising  plants  from  seeds,  slips  or 
cuttings.  Packed  on  rail  complete  at 
the  following  sizes  and  prices  : — 1  ft. 
S  ins.  bv  1  ft.  6  ins.,  £1  5s.;  2  ft.  6  ins. 
by  1  ft.  10  ins.,  £1 10s.;  4  ft,  by  2ft.  £3. 
Send  for  complete  Illustrated  List,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Jg^DON  “s.'k. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


The  Gardening  World. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8d. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  Ss.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6(1.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  R.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.  C. 

*#*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  laM'f  than  t’tt 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Homing. 
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LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS. 


WEBBS’ 

PRIZE 

MIXTURES 

Either  with  or  without  Clovers,  Tapidly  produce  the 
most  beautiful  and  enduring  turf  for  Garden  Lawns, 
Bowling  Greens,  Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  &c. 
Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition, 
IB 86,  and  Prize  Medal  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


First  Quality,  Is.  3d.  per  lie.,  24s.  per  bush. 
Second  do. '  Is.  Od.  „  20s. 


Prom  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  May  26,  1SS6. 

“  Liverpool  International  Exhibition.— The  plots  sown 
by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge,  who  are  elsewhere  exhibitors, 
are  doing  their  part  nobly,  and  fairly  disproving  the  theory 
that  green  Lawns  can  be  more  quickly  formed  out  of  sods 
than  well-conditioned  Grass  Seeds.  In  this  instance,'  at  all 
events,  the  very  opposite  is  the  ease,  Messrs.  Webbs'  sowings 
looking  beautifully  fresh  and  green,  while  many  portions  of 
the  ground  which  had  a  start  of  them  by  being  carefully 
sodded  among  the  first  operations  on  the  plateau  are  looking 
bare  and  brown,  and  only  beginning  to  sprout.  Contrasting 
the  appearance  of  these  plots  with  that  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  ground  makes  one  long  for  an  extension  of  this  excellent 
system  to  that  still  benighted  part." 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher 
17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90  • 
Silver  Cup.  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury’ 
August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  7 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


WILLIAMS’  EUREKA  SHADING. 

(REGISTERED) 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES, 

SKYLIGHTS,  WINDOWS, 

&c. 

Lasts  the  whole  Season. 

Sold  in  1  lb.  Packets, 
With  Directions  for  Use, 
price.  Is.  each. 

1  lb.,  free  by  Parcel  Post, 
Is.  4| d.  ;  2  lbs.,  free  by  Parcel 
Post,  2s.  6 d, 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  L0OT0BT,  N. 


IIINESE  FAIRY  LILIES,  direct  from 

the  Chinese  Mountains.  JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.’s  first 
importations  have  now  arrived  in  the  finest  condition.  Magni¬ 
ficent  Bulbs,  price  Is.  each  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  doz.,  carriage  free.  We 
were  the  original  introducers  of  this  attractive  Lily  into 
England,  and  have  again  secured  the  best  Bulbs  of  the  year. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  The  Queen  and  H.R.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1891.— 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  stock  in  the  country.  For  full  particulars,  see 
Carter's  beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.  —  537  and  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


T7INES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  hook  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5«. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  April  6th. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants  and  Roses,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday;  April  7th. — Sale  of  the  Fernside  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  April  Stli.— Sale  of  Border  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  9th.— Sale  of  the  Bankfield  Orchids  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  April  10th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen 
SpriDg  Show.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  April  11th. — Sale  of  Border  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  J+th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

c1Jlorists’  Flowers. — The  numerous  and  very 
-H  interesting  communications  which  come 
to  us  so  liberally  from  various  able  contributors, 
week  by  week,  respecting  different  florists’ 
flowers  affords  conclusive  evidence,  were  such 
needed,  that  this  section  of  garden  flowers  still 
has  many  admirers.  Still  further,  we  think 
that  the  love  for  these  flowers,  displayed  in 
true  floricultural  fashion  by  amateur  florists  so 
widely,  indicates  a  renewed  interest  in  floral 
ideas,  not  merely  of  a  garden  character,  but  of 
the  true  florists’  type,  in  which  flowers  are 
made  objects  of  art  love  as  they  ever  must  he 
of  natural  love. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  are  and 
what  are  not  florists’  flowers.  Practically  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  range.  There  is  no  flower- 
producing  plant  in  cultivation  which  from  its 
natural  condition  may  not  hear  what  the 
florist  regards  as  evolutionary  improvement  or 
development,  and  so  might  come  under  the 
designation  of  a  florists’  flower.  Some  of  our 
friends  would  perhaps  object  to  include 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  some  other  tender  but 
still  popular  and  beautiful  flowers  in  their 
select  lists.  Yet  these  seem  to  he  just  as 
amenable  to  the  skill  of  the  florists  as  any  of 
those  which  they  have  made  the  objects  of 
their  special  care.  Without  doubt  the  most 
acceptable  of  florists’  flowers  to  the  million  are 
those  which  thrive  well  out-of-doors.  Those 
who  can  grow  flowers  under  glass  are  com¬ 
paratively  limited  in  number,  hut  those  who 
grow  them  out-of-doors  are  legion.  Thus 
Pansies,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Phloxes,  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  Pentstemons,  and  similar  hardy  things 
are  so  much  more  easily  grown  by  the  bulk  of 
flower  lovers  than  are  choice  Auriculas  or 
flowers  of  any  sort  which  require  house  culture 
or  excessive  attention.  That  our  many  and 


enthusiastic  correspondents  seem  to  find  most 
pleasure  in  the  production  of  the  more  tender 
of  florists’  flowers  is  hut  natural,  because  to 
enthusiasts,  difficulties  in  cultivation  are  hut 
incentives  to  greater  exertion.  To  the  many 
lovers  of  florists’  flowers,  however,  comparative 
ease  of  production  is  of  necessity  a  great 
recommendation. 

®arcii  Winds.  —  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  month  just  past  has 
pretty  well  maintained  its  old  traditional 
reputation  for  wind.  Not  that,  with  one 
special  exception,  we  have  had  storms  and 
hurricanes,  but  at  least  there  has  not  been 
wanting  plenty  of  that  strong  air  which  breeds 
dust  wholesale,  and  dries  the  soil.  Perhaps 
March  has  rarely  left  the  soil  in  such  friable 
condition  as  now ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly 
at  any  time  have  more  needed  the  refreshing 
dews  of  April — come  how  they  may — than 
now.  The  soil  is  not  exceptionally  moist 
at  the  bottom,  far  from  that ;  hut  it  is  moist 
enough  for  all  ordinary  cropping,  except  that 
for  seeds  the  surface  needs  softening,  and  the 
baked  lumps  of  soil,  pulverising.  That  this 
desideratum  will  be  furnished  presently  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  winter  will  be 
continued  long  into  the  spring. 

We  want  a  change  now  to  softer  winds 
and  moister  skies  sadly,  for  the  season  is  at 
hand  for  vegetable  development  and  bloom, 
and  we  are  anxious  after  so  long  and  dreary 
a  winter  to  realise  that  the  spring  is  really 
with  us,  and  summer  once  more  is  not  far 
off.  It  was  very  cruel  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  prognosticate  a  cold,  wet  summer  as 
being  in  store.  We  have  better  hopes, 
especially  that  the  winter  has  been  so 
severe,  that  a  real  reaction  may  he  naturally 
looked  for.  A  cold,  wet  summer  would  be 
productive  of  such  ills  to  gardening  that  the 
result  would  be  mournful.  Rarely  have  all 
engaged  in  horticulture  more  truly  needed  a 
warm  generous  summer  than  now.  Such  a 
season  is  due. 

There  is  the  rich  prospect  of  a  grand  fruit 
crop  ;  there  are  the  weather  conditions  at 
present  which  forebode  a  fruitful  season  so 
far  as  all  ground  products  are  concerned.  We 
only  need  a  gentle  traditional  spring  and  a 
warm,  fruitful  summer  to  render  glad  the 
hearts  of  myriads  that  the  bitter  winter 
and  a  preceding  fruitless  summer  have  made 
heavy. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Show  Fixtures. — Monmouth,  Nov¬ 
ember  11th  and  12th  ;  Rugby,  November  18th  and 
19th ;  Lambeth,  November  3rd  and  two  following 
days. 

Death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Child. — The  death  is  announced 
as  having  taken  place  at  Balham  on  the  28th  ult.,  of 
Mr.  George  Child,  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  now 
defunct  seed  firm  of  Beck,  Henderson  and  Child.  Mr. 
Child,  who  was  in  his  7 4tli  year,  had  long  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  cancer  in  the  tongue. 

Sale  of  the  late  M.  Caimart  d’Hamale’s  Orchids. 
— We  have  received  from  Malines,  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  of  Orchids  which  belonged  to  the  late  M. 
Cannart  d’Hamale,  the  well-known  Belgian  amateur 
grower  and  exhibitor,  and  which  will  be  sold  at 
Malines  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  and  two  following 
days.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  lots,  and  among 
them  are  many  rare  and  valuable  things. 

Nicotiana  affinis. — “  R.  D.”  writes: — This  is  such  a 
favourite  plant  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  little  warmth  in  March, 
and  the  plants  put  out  in  good  ground  in  May,  they 
will  grow  into  a  large  size,  with  several  main  stems, 
bloom  abundantly,  and  for  a  long  time.  I  think  sowing 
the  seed  is  often  done  later  than  it  should  be. 

Death  of  a  Border  Scientist. — The  death  is  an¬ 
nounced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Brotherston,  Kelso,  a  well-known  scientist,  whose 
attainments  in  botany  and  natural  history  secured  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  eminent  men,  and  gave 
him  a  much  more  than  local  reputation.  On  account 
of  his  accomplishments  as  a  botanist,  and  reputation 
for  original  research,  he  was  employed  by  the  Highland 
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Society  to  assist  in  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  society 
into  the  cause  of  loupin-ill  in  sheep  in  the  early  years 
of  the  last  decade. — North  British  Agriculturist. 

Theft  at  Kew  Gardens. — At  the  Richmond  Police- 
court,  on  Tuesday,  Alfred  Budd,  age  thirty-six,  of 
Tennyson  Road,  Penge,  described  as  a  painter,  was 
charged  with  stealing  on  Bank  Holiday  a  number  of 
cuttings  of  valuable  Cactuses  from  the  succulent  house 
at  Kew  Gardens.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that 
the  theft  was  committed  at  a  period  of  the  day  when 
thousands  of  holiday-folk  were  inspecting  the  gardens. 
The  prisoner  was  detected  by  one  of  the  workmen  in 
the  act  of  cutting  one  of  the  plants,  and  when  brought 
before  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  curator,  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  varieties  of  Cactus  were  found  in  his  possession . 
The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  40s.  and 
costs,  or  one  month’s  imprisonment  in  default. 

A  Novel  Sale  Catalogue. — When  an  amateur  grower 
of  Orchids  like  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett  finds  that  his 
collection  outgrows  the  space  in  his  houses  that  he  can 
devote  to  them,  much  as  he  may  regret  to  part  with  his 
pets,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
them  in  some  way  or  other,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  in  this  severely  practical  age  than  that  way  . 
should  be  found  in  a  sale  by  auction.  Consequently 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Fernside  collection  will  come  under  the 
hammer  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  In  an 
ordinary  way,  such  an  event  would  be  of  passing  interest 
only,  but  the  sale  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Pollett,  on  the 
score  of  novelty  alone  demands  more  than  a  mere  passing 
word.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
issued  from  the  press  containing  coloured  plates, 
faithfully  executed,  of  many  of  the  varieties  which  will 
be  offered  for  sale,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  not 
to  be  the  last  of  its  kind.  The  greater  number  of  its 
plates  comprise  Odontoglossums,  and  the  varieties  and 
allies  of  0.  crispum  are  most  numerously  represented, 
including  those  grandly  blotched  and  variegated  forms 
which  have  received  First  Class  Certificates  from  time 
to  time  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  These  comprise  0.  c.  ilaveolum,  0.  c.  lilacinum, 

0.  c.  leopardinum,  and  others.  Allied  forms,  such  as 
0.  Ruckerianum  insigne,  0.  elegans,  0.  Pollettianum, 
and  0.  mulus  (Bockett’s  variety),  also  receive  due 
attention  ;  as  well  as  0.  Humeanum,  0.  Halli  mag- 
nificum,  0.  citrosmum  roseum,  and  0.  Pescatorei.  The 
plates  are  not  merely  of  temporary  interest,  but  to  an 
Orchid  lover  are  of  as  much  value  as  those  issued  in 
works  of  a  more  permanent  character,  hence  we  note 
the  advent  of  this  catalogue  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  sale  room  literature,  and  shall  watch  its 
development  with  some  interest. 

— 

AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

Me.  George  Paul  always  writes  sensibly  and  to  the 
point  on  Roses  and  Rose  culture.  He  occasionally 
contributes  to  the  Bose  Annual  a  chatty  paper  brim¬ 
ful  of  information,  and  one  of  these  —  on  autumnal 
Roses — he  contributed  to  the  Annual  for  last  year,  and 
there  is  great  truth  in  his  remark,  that  of  the  autumnal 
Roses,  the  Teas  and  their  close  fellows  the  Chinas, 
are  the  peers.  ‘ 1  The  China  Roses,  les  Bengales  of 
the  French,  stand  first,  and  had  they  hut  larger  and 
more  lasting  flowers  the  Chinas  would  take  a  higher 
place  than  they  do  in  all  gardens.  A  hedge  of  the 
common  pink  China  Rose  furnishes  a  wealth  of  flowers 
from  early  June  till  November.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
autumnal  Rose.  The  beautiful  but  dwarfer  forms  of 
the  Crimson  China,  the  Purple  China,  Fahvier,  Cra- 
moisie  Superieure,  and  the  ever-blossoming,  cream- 
coloured  Mrs.  Bosanquet  are  at  the  present  moment 
(Nov.  25th)  all  still  in  full  bloom.”  This  was  written 
in  1889,  a  year,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  not  the 
most  favourable  to  the  autumn  flowering  of  Roses;  and 
it  shows  what  fine  autumnal  bloomers  the  Chinas  are. 

I  think  the  Crimson  China  one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
late-flowering  Roses.  It  seems  to  me  to  reserve  its 
more  generous  floriferousness  for  that  season  of  the 
year  when  autumn  is  changing  into  winter.  Abbe 
Miolan,  a  vigorous-growing  and  a  very  free-blooming 
variety,  makes  a  capital  hedge  Rose  also.  In  Laurette 
Messimy  we  get  what  is  known  as  a  new  China  Rose  ; 
and  I  remember  that  at  the  end  of  1889,  attention  was 
called  to  its  autumnal  beauty  in  Kew  Gardens. 

The  China  Rose,  or  Rosa  indiea,  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year 
1789  ;  from  this  and  the  Old  Crimson  have  sprung  all 
the  members  of  this  family.  Few  of  the  varieties  are 
suited  for  standards,  though  most  of  them  succeed  well 
when  budded  upon  low  stocks  ;  and  they  are  well 


adapted  for  small  beds  when  the  plants  are  upon  their 
own  roots.  Unfortunately  for  lovers  of  fragrance  in 
the  Rose,  the  varieties  of  the  China  have  little  or  no 
scent.  The  Fairy  Roses  come  into  the  section  of 
Chinas,  and  so  does  that  vegetable  singularity — the 
Green  Rose,  R.  viridifolia. 

Mr.  Paul  mentions  the  fine  old  Bourbon — Souvenir 
de  Malmaison — as  coming  next  in  order  of  merit  as  an 
autumnal  Rose.  He  incidentally  mentions  that  in  the 
Rose  catalogue  of  the  firm,  published  in  1849,  its 
description  occupied  two  pages.  All  through  October 
it  is  covered  with  large  trusses  of  flowers,  “  asking  only 
to  be  cut  and  put  in  water  to  open  the  superb  blooms. 
Under  a  warm  wall,  in  December,  it  pays  to  go  and 
seek  for  a  stray  blossom.  ”  One  other  Bourbon,  Armosa, 
pink,  equals  it  in  its  profuseness  of  autumnal  bloom. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  Mr.  Paul  places  two  or  three 
of  the  hybrid  Teas,  “hybrids  in  which  the  Tea  blood 
distinctly  shows  preponderance  over  theH.P.  parents.” 
They  are  mainly  seedlings  from  Teas  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  hybrid  perpetuals.  They  make  up  a  group 
of  fine  hardy  autumnal  Roses.  First  and  foremost,  as 
of  value  for  its  autumnal  beauty,  is  Camoens,  with  its 
tinted,  rosy  pink  flowers,  very  pretty  in  the  bud,  and 
most  valuable  as  a  decorative  Rose,  and  also  for  cutting 
from  ;  then  comes  Grace  Darling,  white,  shaded  and 
edged  with  rose  ;  Viscountess  Falmouth,  and  an  old 
free-growing  variety,  one  of  the  first  set,  Cannes’  La 
Coquette. 

Then  follows  the  Tea-scented.  “  But,”  remarks  Mr. 
Paul,  “in  their  quality  as  real  autumnal  Roses  there 
is  much  difference  in  varieties.  Some  are  almost  mildew 
proof ;  this  is  the  first  point  necessary  for  healthy 
growth  during  the  colder  autumn  nights.  The  second 
point  is  the  greater  tendency  of  some  varieties  to  pro¬ 
duce  only,  or  mostly,  blossom-bearing  shoots  with  each 
new  growth.  The  varieties  with  this  character  most 
marked  are  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Mr.  Prince’s  new 
white  sport,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  both  of  great 
value  as  winter-blooming  Roses  in  strong  heat,  from 
their  continuous  flowering.  Then  comes,  perhaps, 
Madame  Lambard.” 

According  to  Mr.  Paul,  the  most  evergreen  of  the 
Tea  Roses  are  the  most  continual  bloomers,  as  this  is 
an  essential  quality  if  a  Rose  is  to  keep  on  producing 
flowers,  and  he  mentions  among  these  as  the  best  of 
the  autumnal-blooming  varieties — Alba  rosea,  Anna 
Olivier,  Caroline  Kuster,  Francisca  Kruger,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Innocents  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Jules 
Finger,  Madame  Charles,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame 
Hoste,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Safrano,  Sunset,  and  the  Bride. 

Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Niphetos, 
not  having  much  of  the  evergreen  character,  do  well 
under  glass,  and  are  very  continuous  in  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  but  are  unsuited  for  the  open. — R.  D. 

- - 

THE  LUGOMBE  OAK. 

There  is  a  manifest  ambiguity  in  the  text  books  as  to 
the  origin  ofgthis  majestic  tree.  For  example,  in  an  old 
book  just  given  me  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Woodman, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  once  the  property  of  his 
enthusiastic  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince,  entitled 
Flora  Devoniensis,  it  is  stated  that  the  Lucombe  Oak 
seems  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the  common  British 
Oak  (Quercus  robur),  retaining  its  leaves  through  the 
winter  ;  and  in  another  work  Mr.  Loudon  states  that 
it  is  merely  a  seminal  variation  raised  by  Lucombe,  a 
nurseryman  at  Exeter,  from  seeds  of  the  species  about 
1762  ;  whereas  in  the  recently  published  Dictionary  of 
Gardening ,  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  it  is  recorded  that  this 
kind  is  simply  a  garden  synonym  of  Quercus  Cerris 
sub-perennis.  All  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  rather 
conflicting,  and  I  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
none  of  the  statements  are  strictly  accurate.  My 
endeavour  is  to  prove  that  the  Lucombe  Oak  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  hybrid. 

The  first  writer  on  this  famous  tree  was  Mr.  John 
Zephaniah  Hoi  well,  a  gentleman  of  Exeter  extraction, 
though  Dublin  is  said  to  have  been  his  birthplace,  and 
he  is  celebrated  in  history  as  being  the  chief  of  the 
unlucky  prisoners  of  war  who  suffered  the  agonizing 
horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  on  that  memor¬ 
able  night  of  June,  1756  ;  but  who  later  on  succeeded 
the  great  and  noble  Lord  Clive  as  Governor  of  Bengal, 
retiring  in  1761.  Governor  Holwell  was  the  author  of 
several  great  works,  and  died  at  Pinner,  near  London, 
on  November  5th,  1798.  His  letter  is  dated  Exeter, 
24th  February,  1772,  and  records  the  fact  that  the 
Lucombe  Oak  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Lucombe 
from  a  parcel  of  acorns,  obtained  from  a  tree  of  his 
own  growth  of  the  iron  or  wainscot  species,  and  that 


some  thousands  had  been  grafted  by  that  ingenious  old 
gardener.  He  also  refers  at  some  length  respecting  his 
recent  visit  to  Mr.  Lucombe’s  nurseries  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  that  city,  and  mentions  the  size  of  the  parent 
tree,  giving  its  age  as  seven  years,  speaking  of  it  as 
capable  of  proving  an  inestimable  acquisition  to  this 
kingdom.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  1765  was 
the  actual  year  when  the  Lucombe  Oak  was  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  Lucombe  as  being  different  from  the  rest  of 
his  seedlings,  in  consequence  of  remaining  evergreen; 
and  there  is  a  report  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  about  that  time. 

We  have  thus  shown  clearly  the  starting  point,  and 
that  the  iron  or  wainscot  Oak,  popularly  known  as  the 
Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris)  was  the  mother  tree,  and 
according  to  a  note  I  possess  given  by  Mr.  Lucombe’s 
successor,  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  this  identical  mother  tree 
grew  at  the  Exeter  Nursery  beside  a  Cork  Oak  (Quercus 
suber),  so  was  of  course  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  that 
species,  hence  the  hybrid  character  of  the  offspring, 
which,  although  having  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  Turkey  Oak  in  a  marked  degree,  yet  it  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  the  difference  is  most  striking,  the 
Turkey  variety  being  now  leafless  and  bare,  whilst  the 
Lucombe  Oak  remains  clustered  with  its  bold  leathery 
dark  green  leaves,  which,  as  a  rule,  remain  on  the  trees 
until  the  young  ones  fill  their  places. 

Several  fine  varieties  were  also  raised  at  the  Exeter 
Nursery  from  the  Lucombe  tree,  including  Q.  c.  L. 
crispa,  Q.  c.  L.  suberosa,  Q.  c.  L.  incisa  dentata  and 
heterophylla,  and  at  the  entrance  gates  of  those  famous 
and  extensive  nurseries— once  an  oasis  of  horticultural 
stateliness — stood  the  original  trees  of  Crispa  and 
Suberosa,  under  whose  friendly  shadows  the  writer 
laboured  for  many  a  long  year,  for  there  stands  the 
counting-house  and  seed  stores.  Crispa  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  is  now,  I  hear,  quite  dead.  It  was  a  most 
imposing  and  graceful  tree,  towering  to  a  height  of 
nearly  70  ft.,  with  a  stem  girting  over  12  ft.,  whilst 
Suberosa  was  just  as  imposing,  but  the  trunk  was  not 
so  massive.  These  noble  trees,  together  with  the  great 
purple-leaved  Beech  in  their  midst,  have  long  been 
familiar  objects  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
Exeter  Nursery. 

Ages  ago  the  Oak  was  described  by  Virgil  as  “  The 
Monarch  of  the  Mountains  ’’ — 

‘  ‘  High  as  the  head  shoots  towering  to  the  skies, 

So  deep  the  root  in  Hell’s  foundation  lies.” 

But  it  has  been  left  for  my  humble  pen  to  write  the 
Lucombe  tree  as  the  monarch  of  the  Oaks,  for  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  its  class.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth,  attaining  dimensions  in  thirty  or  forty  years 
which  the  common  Oak  can  barely  do  in  one  hundred ; 
and,  moreover,  as  a  park  tree  and  for  landscape  effects 
it  is  unsurpassed.  Many  of  the  more  important  parks 
and  gardens  can  boast  of  fine  specimens  which  are 
probably  the  trees  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince, 
and  the  finest  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice 
stands  by  the  lodge  gate  of  Trevarrick,  near  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall.  It  is  some  years  ago  now,  but  I  well 
remember  with  what  genuine  pride  and  pleasure  the 
venerable  and  worthy  squire  of  that  highly-favoured 
place  pointed  out  to  me  the  peculiar  characteristics  and 
general  contour  of  his  pet  tree.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Lucombe  Oak  will  always  continue  to  be  a 
great  favourite  with  our  leading  landscape  gardeners 
and  planters. —  TV.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- -»$<- - 

SAXIFRAGA  BURSERIANA. 

Burser’s  Rockfoil  or  Breakstone  is  one  of  those  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  alpine  plants  which  has  been  extolled 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  hut  which  must  still  he  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  What  a  mountain-side  must  look 
like  carpeted  with  this  lovely  large-flowered  species  I 
know  not,  nor  can  I  comprehend  ;  but  I  do  know  that 
a  potful  of  its  round,  milk-white,  flat-petalled,  disc¬ 
like  flowers  is  a  picture  calculated  to  extort  more  than 
faint  praise  even  from  the  usually  non-observant. 

It  requires  a  Ruskin  to  depict  the  full  beauty  of  a 
plant  like  this,  or  a  Shakespeare  to  philosophise  on  its 
intrinsic  merits.  What,  however,  even  a  casual 
observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  is  the  great  disproportion 
of  its  floral  organs  to  the  short,  mossy,  tufted  foliage; 
the  former  being  of  elephantine  dimensions  as  compared 
with  the  latter,  and  yet  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed 
2  ins.  in  height.  The  veriest  little  bit  seems  capable 
of  floral  production,  and  tiny  specimens  in  thumb  pots 
are  quite  able  to  imitate  their  ancient  progenitors. 

S.  Burseriana  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1826  ;  it  is  therefore  quite  hardy,  and  for 
cold  frame  work  it  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Not 
even  the  recent  severe  fogs  have  been  able  to  operate 
derogatively  in  respect  to  its  vernal  charm?. — C.  B.  G, 
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ALPINE  PLANTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Association,  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  21st  inst,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Minty,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Muirhead,  Fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  factor  for  Lord 
Aberdeen.  The  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
flowers  in  our  gardens,  he  said,  within  the  past  twenty 
years  had  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  forms  of  vegetation,  and  of 
these  some  of  the  loveliest  were  the  bright  floral  gems 
from  high  altitudes  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
commonly  known  as  Alpine  plants.  Alpine  plants 
were  generally  more  successfully  grown  in  gardens  on 
properly  constructed  artificial  rockwork,  but  they 
could  also  be  cultivated  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
more  vigorous  and  hardy  varieties  were  sometimes  used 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  ordinary  flower  borders, 
their  dwarf  and  spreading  habits  rendering  them  well 
suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  which  was  moist  and 
cool  in  summer,  appeared  to  be  well  fitted  for  their 
growth,  and  the  abundance  of  large,  weatherbeaten 
stones,  which  were  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  every  district  of  the  country,  afforded 
every  facility  for  the  construction  of  artificial  homes 
for  the  plants,  not  to  speak  of  what  might  easily  bo 
made  of  the  innumerable  rocky  knolls  which  nature 
has  already  so  freely  provided,  the  beauty  of  which  no 
art  of  man  could  equal.  It  might,  therefore,  be  useful 
to  those  who  propose  to  try  the  cultivation  of  Alpines 
to  have  some  information  as  to  how  to  make  a  rockery; 
for  upon  the  proper  construction  of  this,  chiefly  depended 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  plants..  In  a  state  of  nature, 
generally  speaking,  their  favourites  were  found  growing 
in  various  positions  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where 
they  had  the  fullest  exposure  to  light  and  air 
during  the  growing  season,  a  deep  strong  soil,  into 
which  they  could  send  down  their  roots,  and  perfect 
drainage. 

In  winter  they  were  covered  up  with  dry  frozen 
snow,  which  preserved  them  at  an  equal  temperature 
during  the  stormy  season,  and  with  the  return  of 
spring  they  awoke  from  their  long  sleep  with  renewed 
health  and  strength.  In  summer  they  were  watered  at 
the  roots  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountain 
tops,  and  thus  never  suffered  from  drought.  If  they 
could  give  them  all  these  natural  advantages  in 
gardens,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
grow  as  luxuriantly  and  flower  as  profusely  there  as 
they  did  in  their  Alpine  homes,  because,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  the  cultivator  would  provide 
them  with  artificial  protection  from  rampant  grasses 
and  other  plants  in  place  of  their  natural  mountainous 
defence  against  such  enemies. 

Of  the  natural  advantages  above  mentioned,  one  of 
the  most  important  was  perfect  drainage,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  secure  this,  that  they  cultivated  Alpine 
plants  on  artificial  rockwork  raised  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  The  best  and  easiest  way 
to  construct  artificial  rockwork  for  people  who  had  only 
ordinary  means  at  their  disposal  for  gardening  purposes, 
was  to  select  an  open,  sunny,  well-drained  situation, 
free  from  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  a  heap  of  sandy,  strong  soil,  of  the  size 
and  height  of  the  intended  rockery.  All  over  the  surface 
of  this  mound,  large  weather-beaten  stones  should  be 
sunk  to  half  their  depth,  leaving  the  remaining  half 
uncovered. 

The  stones  should  be  placed  at  various  distances 
.apart  to  accommodate  large  and  small  plants,  and 
for  the  generality  of  species,  the  spaces  between  the 
stones  should  be  filled  up  to  nearly  the  tops  of  the 
stones  with  fine  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf-soil 
and  coarse  gravelly  sand.  Some  of  the  spaces,  however, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand, 
for  such  as  required  that ;  and  the  whole  soil  should  be 
firmly  beaten  down  and  rammed  into  the  interstices 
of  the  stones.  Mr.  Muirhead’s  paper  concluded  with  a 
list  of  plants  which  are  easily  grown. 

•  - - - 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay, 
curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  on 
insectivorous  plants.  Insectivorous  plants  had  the 
power  of  taking  solid  food  into  a  structure  which  we  were 
justified  in  calling  a  stomach.  The  principal  families 
in  which  there  were  plants  possessing  this  remarkable 
power  were  the  Nepenthace®,  Sarraceniaceae,  Droseracese, 
and  Urticulariace®.  The  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher-plant 
family  consisted  of  over  thirty  different  species,  besides 


an  increasing  number  of  hybrids.  They  were  half 
shrubby,  climbing  plants,  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  from  Borneo,  which  was  their 
head-quarters,  to  Ceylon,  with  a  few  outlying  species 
in  New  Caledonia,  in  tropical  Australia,  and  in  the 
Seychelle  Islands. 

The  pitcher,  which  was  its  most  striking  feature, 
was  an  appendago  of  the  leaf,  developed  at  its  apex, 
and  furnished  with  a  stalk.  In  all  cases  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher  was  furnished  with  a  thickened  corrugated 
rim  which  served  three  purposes — (1)  it  strengthened 
the  mouth  and  kept  it  distended  ;  (2)  it  secreted 
honey  ;  and  (3)  it  formed  a  row  of  incurved  teeth, 
which  descended  into  the  pitcher  and  prevented  the 
escape  of  insects.  In  the  -interior  of  the  pitcher  there 
were  three  principal  surfaces — namely,  an  attractive,  a 
conductive,  and  a  secretive  or  digestive  surface.  The 
attractive  surface  was  on  the  under  side  of  the  lid  of 
the  pitcher,  and  also  on  the  rim.  The  under  side  of 
the  lid  was  provided  with  an  abundance  of  honey- 
secreting  glands.  This  was  the  bait  which  was  cun¬ 
ningly  provided,  so  that  the  victim  might  be  led 
pleasantly  on  its  way  to  destruction. 

The  conducting  surface  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher  down  to  a  variable  distance.  It  was  formed 
of  a  fine  network  of  cells,  covered  with  a  glass-like 
cuticle  which  afforded  no  foothold  to  insects.  The 
remainder  of  the  pitcher  was  entirely  secretive,  and 
consisted  of  a  cellular  floor  crowded  with  circular 
glands  in  very  large  numbers.  These  glands  secreted 
an  acid  fluid,  which  was  present  in  considerable 
quantity  before  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  was  opened. 
Animal  matter  put  into  the  pitchers,  such  as  small 
pieces  of  meat  or  white  of  an  egg,  became  acted  upon 
in  a  short  time.  Large  numbers  of  ants,  cockroaches, 
&c.,  were  captured  naturally  by  Nepenthes  pitchers. 
The  Sarraceniace®,  or  American  Pitcher  plants,  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  species  of  Sarracenia,  nearly  all  of  which 
had  several  varieties  and  a  large  number  of  home- 
raised  hybrids. 

All  the  species  of  Sarracenia  were  in  cultivation, 
were  similar  in  habit,  and  were  natives  of  North 
America,  where  they  were  found  growing  in  bogs,  and 
even  in  places  covered  with  shallow  water.  Sarracenias 
might  be  divided  into  two  sections— those  having  the 
mouths  of  their  pitcher- shaped  leaves  open  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lids  standing  erect,  and  those  having  the 
lids  projecting  over  the  mouths  of  the  pitchers.  The 
structure  of  the  Sarracenia  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Nepenthes,  and  the  modus  opcrandi  by  which 
insects  were  “  caught  and  done  for”  was  also  similar. 
The  Droserace®  or  Sun-dew  family  was  widely  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  temperate  zone. 

The  leaves  of  Drosera  were  covered  with  a  viscid 
secretion.  When  a  fly  alighted  on  a  leaf  it  was  held 
fast.  In  a  short  time  all  the  hairs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  fly, 
bathing  it  with  acid  secretion,  which  has  found  to  be 
analogous  to  pepsine.  The  Lentibularisce®  or  Butter- 
wort  family  contained  Butter-wort  and  Bladder-wort  ; 
the  former  captured  insects  by  the  upper  surface  of  its 
leaves,  which  were  set  with  glandular  hairs  which 
secreted  a  viscid  fluid,  while  the  latter  captured 
insects  by  the  small  bladders  attached  to  the  root-like 
processes.  These  bladders  possess  a  most  ingonious 
trap-door  mechanism  which  only  opened  inwards,  so 
that  when  a  cyclops  or  other  animalcule  was  once  in, 
it  must  remain  there. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  was  by  no  means 
difficult.  They  required  pretty  much  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  soil,  moisture,  and  general  treatment.  Ne¬ 
penthes  alone  required  much  heat ;  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  suited  them  very  well.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  fibrous  peat,  with  the  earthy  matter  shaken 
out.  To  this  should  be  added  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  chopped  sphagnum,  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal, 
potsherds,  and  silver  sand,  thoroughly  mixed.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  water  required,  good  drainage 
must  also  be  given.  To  have  abundance  of  pitchers 
produced  they  should  be  constantly  cut  back,  as  when 
growing  too  freely  they  usually  failed  to  produce 
pitchers. 

The  writer  preferred,  on  the  whole,  seeing  Pitcher 
plants  grown  in  baskets,  as  the  pitchers  showed  in 
them  to  better  advantage.  An  ordinary  stove  was 
the  best  place  to  grow  them.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  was  very  much 
on  the  increase,  and  that  the  beauty,  singularity,  and, 
above  all,  the  wonderful  adaptation  in  form  which  they 
manifested  were  becoming  more  appreciated.  Hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Muirhead  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  for  their  most  interesting  and  instructive 
contributions. 
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A  Tuberous. rooted  Vine.-— A  plant  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  is  the  new  tuberous-rooted  Vine  (Vitis 
Martini,  Planch.)  from  Cochin  China.  It  fruited  in 
1888  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  first  time.  The  seeds  were 
procured  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Saigon,  in  1883. 
The  seedlings  were  planted  out  the  same  summer  and 
made  several  shoots,  each  of  which  died  down  in  the 
winter.  They  began  to  make  fresh  shoots  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1884,  and  grew  well  during  the 
summer,  but  showed  no  inclination  to  flower  ;  and 
again  died  down  in  the  winter.  Last  summer  they 
started  vigorously  and  showed  flower  about  the  end  of 
May.  Many  of  the  bunches,  however,  failed  to 
develop  fruit,  owing  apparently  to  imperfect  fertilisa¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  was  a  good  average  crop  of  bunches  on 
the  canes  irrespective  of  the  failures.  The  fruit  was 
ripe  in  October,  many  of  the  bunches  weighing  1  lb. 
each.  The  berries  when  ripe  are  jet-black,  and  rather 
under  the  average  size  of  ordinary  grapes.  The  seeds 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  berry.  The 
flavour  is  a  peculiar  blending  of  sweetness  and  acidity, 
very  pleasant,  but  tending,  in  my  case,  to  leave  a 
curious  smarting  sensation  on  the  tongue ;  others 
might  not  find  this  peculiarity  at  all  objectionable. — 
Mr.  Ford,  in  the  Kew  Bulletin. 

Different  Plants  to  which  the  name  Cedar 
is  applied. — In  this  country  we  apply  the  name  Cedrus 
to  that  genus  only,  and  speak  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
(C.  Libani;,  the  Indian  Cedar  (C.  Deodara),  and  the 
Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (C.  atlantica).  But  so  popular  has 
the  name  become,  that  many  countries  have  their  own 
tree  or  trees  which  they  call  Cedars.  Several  of  these 
are  Coniferous  trees,  as  for  instance  the  Red  or  Virginian 
Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana),  the  Sharp  Cedrus  (J. 
Oxycedrus),  the  Barbados  Cedar  (J.  barbadensis),  the 
Bermuda  Cedar  (J.  bermudiana),  the  Japan  Cedar 
(Cryptomeria  japonica),  Cedar  of  Goa  (Cupressus  lusi- 
tanica),  and  the  White  Cedar  (C.  thyoides).  Trees 
belonging  not  only  to  various  other  genera  but  to 
different  natural  orders  are  called  Cedars,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bastard  or  Sweet-scented 
Barbados  Cedar  (Cedrela  odorata),  the  Bastard  Cedar 
(Guazuma  ulmifolia),  the  Guiana  or  White  Guiana 
Cedar  (Icica  altissima),  the  Honduras  Cedar  (Cedrela 
odorata),  the  Cedar  of  New  South  Wales  (C.  australis), 
the  Stinking  Cedar  (Torreya  taxifolia),  the  White  Cedar 
of  Australia  (Melia  australis),  the  Prickly  Cedar  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  (Cyathodes  acerosa),  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  Epacris  family,  and  the  White  Cedar 
of  Dominica  (Bignonia  Leucoxylon).  Thus  there  are 
eleven  distinct  genera,  and  many  species  belonging  to 
several  natural  orders  to  which  the  name  Cedar  is 
applied  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  above 
does  not  include  all  the  species  popularly  named  Cedars. 

Ozone  and  Plants. — Ozone  is  a  concentrated  form 
of  oxygen,  and  consists  of  a  chemical  union  of  three 
atoms  of  it.  The  combination,  however,  is  a  very 
unstable  one,  and  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  ready  to 
break  up  whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with  organic 
matter  with  which  it  unites  and  alters  its  constitution. 
For  this  reason  ozone  is  of  immense  service  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere  and  rendering  it  wholesome  for  human 
life,  as  well  as  animal  life  of  all  kinds.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  thunder  has  the  effect  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere.  This  it  may  do  in  various  ways  ;  but  the 
electric  current  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of 
ozone,  which  in  turn  renders  the  hurtful  impurities 
innocuous.  Now  flowering  plants,  both  odorous  and 
inodorous  have  the  faculty  of  generating  ozone,  but  the 
former  possess  the  property  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
Pine  trees  generate  ozone  largely,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  Coniferous  trees  generally  refuse  to  thrive  in  the 
heart  of  London  and  other  densely  populated  cities  and 
towns,  otherwise  we  would  possess  a  valuable  means  of 
purifying  the  atmosphere  by  planting  the  odorous 
kinds  largely.  We  can,  however,  use  odoriferous  trees 
and  shrubs  of  various  kinds  out-of-doors,  and  other 
subjects  indoors.  Amongst  the  subjects  that  may  be 
grown  indoors  in  winter  and  outside  in  summer  are 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  Myrtles,  Boronias,  Coleonemas, 
Laurus  nobilis,  Umbellularia  Californica  (Oreodaphne) 
Oranges,  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  strongly-scented 
kinds,  such  as  P.  denticulatum,  P.  Radula,  P.  tomen- 
tosum,  P.  citriodora,  and  others,  as  well  as  an  innumer¬ 
able  list  of  odorous  plants  which  may  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  cultivator. 
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The  Auricula. 

The  florists’  Auricula,  especially  in  the  green,  grey, 
and  white-edged  sections,  is  at  present  decidedly  behind 
time.  The  seifs,  as  their  habit  is,  are  more  forward. 
“  E.  D.”  thinks  it  “quite  impossible  to  have  flowers 
sufficiently  advanced  by  April  21st,  unless  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat.”  But  the  truth  is,  that  “  until  you 
know,”  it  is  simply  impossible  to  prophesy  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  However,  I  may  say  that  the 
natural  spring  impulse  of  this  plant,  quickened  by 
the  lengthening  daylight,  which  happily  does  not 
depend  on  the  weather,  and  a  genial  month  of  April, 
would  be  such  a  threefold  stimulus  if  happily  combined, 
that  the  Auricula  would  come  pretty  well  up  to  time 
yet,  though  when  that  is  limited  to  one  fixed  day,  we 
cannot  expect  every  head  of  bloom  to  be  at  its  best  at 
any  one  and  the  same  moment. 

I  suspect  that  something  is  still  misunderstood 
here  and  there  in  the  south,  respecting  “  aid  of  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  ”  in  connection  with  Auricula  culture.  I 
have  never  thought  that  every  grower  in  those  regions 
has  ever  grasped  its  practical  meaning  and  application. 
Heat  for  the  Auricula  is  not  as  heat  for  the  royal 
Orchid,  or  the  lowly  Cucumber,  either  as  to  duration 
or  intensity.  I  have  said  as  much  often  in  the 
presence  of  mistaken  literary  friends,  and  trust  I  may 
not  be  thought  tiresome  in  saying  it  here.  I  think 
Mr.  Dean  may  mean,  that  if  only  he  had  command  of 
artificial  heat  for  Auriculas,  he  might  anticipate 
triumphal  entries  at  the  Southern  show  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  but  without  this  he  is  going  to  be 
literally  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Now,  as  the  plants  are  at  present,  heat  could  not  be 
used  without  harmful  consequences.  It  never  is  used 
at  this  stage  of  growth  by  any  one  at  once  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  unwilling  to  tax  its 
powers  prematurely.  The  Auricula  will  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  “forced,”  except  into  a  miserable  failure.  I 
have  never  seen  the  Newcastle  Auricula  Show  in  the 
early  days  of  April  ;  but  if  the  plants  have  had  “  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat,”  in  the  common  sense  of  forcing, 
I  should  expect  to  see  a  good  many  of  the  flowers  poorly 
coloured,  flimsy,  under-sized,  and  not  even  so  much 
as  well  expanded.  I  have  seen  it  tried,  and  I  know 
this  is  the  result.  This  would  be  the  waking  reality  of 
any  golden  dreams  of  artificial  heat  for  his  Auriculas 
that  may  have  charmed  the  slumbers  of  “  K.  D.” 
Eather  may  he  rejoice  that  our  instrumentality, 
delicate  in  its  application,  and  dangerous  in  its  misuse, 
either  as  to  time  or  intensity,  is  beneficently  out  of 
reach. 

While  stems  are  rising,  and  buds  are  forming,  the 
Auricula  cannot  be  forced  to  answer  any  purpose  worth 
answering.  Artificial  heat  cannot  form  real  growth  of 
stem  or  tissue  of  petal ;  it  can  only  attenuate.  An 
Auricula  bud  that  even  in  the  shade  cf  a  north  aspect 
would  in  its  own  time  develop  into  a  bold  flower,  full 
of  substance  and  colour,  if  coverings  be  used  effectively 
against  frost,  would  under  artificial  heat  in  its  early 
stages  of  growth  merely  attempt  a  ghastly  pale 
expansion  of  what  tissues  it  possessed  into  a  puny 
short-lived  semblance  of  what  an  Auricula  should  be. 

No  doubt  “E.  D.”  may  lose  time  through  lack  of 
vivifying  springtide  sunshine  in  his  north  house,  yet 
unless  there  are  obstacles  east  and  west  of  it,  there 
should  by  now  be  some  cheer  of  morning  and  afternoon 
sunbeams  on  fine  days. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  artificial  heat  would  be  of  no 
sound  use  as  the  plants  are  now.  The  only  thing 
advisable  is  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  house  as  warmly  as 
possible  on  nights  of  frost  or  bitter  wind,  say  from  dusk 
to  dawn.  Like  the  Tulips,  it  may  be  noticed  that  buds 
of  the  Auricula  do  a  great  deal  of  their  work  during  the 
night  following,  if  I  may  thus  curiously  express  it. 
Hence  to  both  the  extreme  value  of  “growing  nights,” 
of  which,  so  far,  we  have  had  hardly  any. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  state  once  more  the  only  and 
delicate  conditions  under  which  I  have  ever  either  used 
heat  with  good  effect,  or  would  recommend  it  to  be 
used.  For  Auriculas,  it  may  imply  the  sacrifice  of  a 
night’s  rest — not  that  I  have  ever  grudged  them  that ; 
but  applied  heat  will  require  close  watching,  not  only 
lest  it  rise  too  high,  but  in  case  the  night  should  change 
to  warmth  enough  without  it.  If  used  at  all,  it  must 
be  so  gentle  that  the  plants  must,  as  it  were,  not  know 
of  it,  but  only  feel  as  if  the  night  were  a  kindly 
“growing”  one,  of  a  spring  temperature  of  45°  to  50°. 
When  there  is  a  sharp  frost  of  10°,  or  as  I  have  known 
it,  of  18°  in  mid-April,  the  expanding  flowers,  par¬ 


ticularly  of  edged  Auriculas,  will  suffer  il  frost  has  its 
own  way  in  the  house.  I  would  at  all  times,  whether 
for  my  Auriculas  or  Orchids,  rather  secure,  when 
possible,  a  proper  temperature  by  outside  coverings  than 
by  internal  heating  at  night ;  but  of  these  so  different 
plants  I  find  the  Auricula  by  far  the  more  touchy  and 
susceptible  to  artificial  heat.  Only  just  at  the  last, 
with  almost  expanded  pips,  and  when  by  no  other 
means  could  the  temperature  be  kept  above  freezing,  do 
I  think  Auriculas  should  be  troubled  by  this  “aid”  ; 
most  certainly  not  in  March  when  stems  and  buds  are 
sought. 

As  I  write,  this  night  (29th)  there  are  10°  of  frost, 
and  the  Auriculas  have  only  borrowed  from  the  Orchid 
houses  the  light  shading  used  to  temper  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine. 

Since  I  came  here,  seven  years  ago,  the  Auricula  houses 
have  had  no  heating  apparatus  attached  to  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  had  help  enough  without  it. 
They  are  the  old  lean-to  houses  ;  but  besides  enjoying 
a  full  south  aspect,  they  lie  sheltered  from  north  and 
east,  and  the  back  wall  is  built  close  up  to  the  solid 
earth  behind,  which  is  9  ft.  above  the  ground  level  in 
the  garden,  and  is  never  icy  cold.  I  find  that  I  can 
keep  the  frost  out  in  the  spring  by  protecting  the  top 
and  side  glass  with  the  sheets  of  sacking  which  are  the 
winter  night-dress  of  the  Orchid  houses  ;  while  for 
spring  frosts  the  Orchids,  warm  and  cool  ones,  are  safe 
under  their  sun-shade  day  covers,  without  excessively 
heated  pipes. 

So  long  as  the  Auricula  buds  are  within  the  calyx,  or 
petals  closed  over  the  anthers,  I  have  found  them 
uninjured  by  spring  frosts;  but  when  flowers  are 
naturally  nearly  expanded,  I  have  known  sharp  frosts 
to  penetrate  sufficiently  through  bare  glass  to  “set  ”  or 
paralyse  the  buds. 

A  similar  effect  will  follow  too  high  an  artificial  heat 
by  night,  or  sun  heat  without  ventilation  by  day.  The 
young  flowers  will  be  equally  checked  by  such  opposite 
means  of  extremes — the  one  inducing  cramp  or  floral 
rheumatics,  and  the  other  enervating  the  vitality  of 
the  tube,  which  will  suddenly  assume  the  complexion 
of  an  old  flower  ;  while  the  pollen  is  hastily  developed 
and  perhaps  shed  upon  the  stigma,  in  which  case  the 
flower  will  die  at  or  near  the  stage  at  which  impregna¬ 
tion  has  taken  place. 

I  should  be  glad  to  think- that  I  have  made  one 
whit  more  clear  the  use  and  abuse  of  artificial  heat 
for  the  Auricula.  I  am  willing  to  hope  so,  but 
perhaps,  as  the  boy  said  when  writing  home  to  his 
parents  about  the  school  milk  and  water,  “This  is 
indeed  weakness  !” 

However,  applied  heat  is  a  very  delicate  matter  here, 
a  means  only  safe  in  his  hands  who  will  watch  over 
his  plants  under  it  as  he  would  a  precious  life  at  some 
momentous  crisis.  It  never  should  be  employed  to 
hurry  Auriculas  into  bloom,  but  only  to  keep  expanding 
buds  from  paralysing  cold,  and  not  even  then  to  an 
untimely  temperature— not  even  at  all  if  by  any 
advantage  of  situation,  or  by  any  gentle  means  such  as 
outside  coverings  for  the  glass,  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  8°  or  10°  above  freezing  or  a  trifle  less. 

From  what  I  hear  elsewhere  and  see  at  home,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Auricula  bloom  will  be  abundant, 
though  it  yet  may  prove  to  be  a  refined  one,  a  quality 
far  above  quantity  in  the  Auricula.  A  huge  plant, 
with  leaves  less  like  those  of  the  bear  than  of  the  ass  or 
elephant,  with  a  crushing  crowd  of  pips,  of  which  many 
must  be  cut  out  to  avoid  confusion,  and  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  wrought  by  it,  is  not  the  Auricula  in  her  distinct 
and  beauteous  clear  cut  outlines,  where  every  feature  in 
a  lovely  face  is  unsullied  and  unobscured  by  contact 
with  its  fellows,  to  their  mutual  ruin.  The  stain  of 
one  flower’s  meal  upon  another  flower’s  velvet  is 
indelible. 

The  best  pips  are  generally  the  outer  ones,  and  in  an 
overgrown  plant  these  are  often  big  to  coarseness, 
oblong  instead  of  circular,  hopelessly  crooked,  and  are 
ripped,  choked  with  an  abnormal  growth,  half  calyx, 
half  petal  in  the  throat,  goggle  eyed,  or  apt  to  run  out 
of  all  symmetry  with  age.  These  woeful  results  of  a 
cultural  intemperance  may  be  removed  for  the  sake  of 
more  shapely  buds  in  the  middle,  but  these  inner  pips 
are  innately  of  weaker  properties,  and  the  innermost 
frequently  useless.  In  edged  flowers  they  are  apt  to  be 
much  too  heavy  in  the  proportion  of  the  body  colour 
to  the  edge,  becoming  still  more  so  with  age,  the 
“body  waning  out”  as  we  call  it,  by  reason  of  that 
part  of  the  corolla  growing  more  than  the  part  on 
which  the  “edge”  is  laid. 

In  the  seifs  the  outer  pips  of  an  elephantine  (or 
asinine)  plant  are  often  misshapen  and  unmanageably 
rough,  and  the  innermost  ones  a  petal  short  of  a 


complete  unbroken  outline.  I  much  prefer  the  healthy 
plant  of  stout  moderate  size,  large  enough  for  one  good 
truss,  and  no  attempt  at  more — a  plant  that  does  not 
smother  its  young  truss  in  rampant  foliage,  but 
surrounds  it  with  just  strong  enough  leaves  to  supply 
it  with  their  life-giving  functions,  making  it,  and  not 
themselves,  their  chief  object  in  life.  Such  a  plant 
may  not  have  half  the  bold  promise  of  the  colossal  one 
in  February  and  March,  but  more  performance  in 
April.  There  may  be  less  to  cut  at,  but  less  also 
— perhaps  nothing —  that  will  need  it. 

“  E.  D.”  mentions  a  plant  of  my  namesake  that  has 
not  moved  for  three  March  weeks  !  It  is  very  unlike 
any  healthy  Auricula  to  remain  stationary  at  such  a 
time  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could,  in  the  very  worst 
March  weather,  unless  something  ails  it.  Except  a 
few  seifs,  all  my  plants  are  late  and  slow  for  the  time 
of  year — many  edged  ones  not  here  yet — and  I  think  of 
April  21st  with  the  calm  philosophy  and  resignation 
that  if  they  are  not  there,  they  will  not  be  ! 

All  plants  that  I  have  seen,  have,  like  my  own,  lost 
more  foliage  last  winter  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
drop  before. 

Here  they  were  hard  frozen  for  seven  weeks  or  more, 
and  got  drier  than  I  would  have  had  them,  only  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

Very  many  trusses  are  short  of  pips  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  as  it  was  before  the  frost,  and  I  take  it  that  an 
abnormal  loss  of  foliage  would  have  its  effect  upon  the 
truss,  which  the  seemingly  sleeping,  motionless  leaves 
have  the  office  and  responsibility  of  making  in  the  heart 
of  the  plant  during  winter. 

As  to  whether  the  Auricula  will  be  in  bloom  in  time 
(i.e.,  our  time)  we  must  leave  as  contentedly  as  we 
may  to  nature’s  efforts,  and  our  own  best  care. — 
F.  D.  Horne?',  Lowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

-  — 

DAHLIA  SHOW  AT  SYDNEY, 

N.S.W. 

Our  Dahlia  Show  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  having 
been  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  18th 
and  19  th.  It  was  our  first  exhibition  in  the  noble 
Centennial  Hall,  a  building  well  adapted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  The  light  during 
the  day  is  none  of  the  best,  and  the  immense  height  of 
the  structure  renders  the  possession  of  foliage  plants  of 
considerable  dimensions  to  relieve  it  a  sine  qud  non. 
Unfortunately  for  the  very  fine  display  of  cut  flowers, 
Dahlias  especially,  the  former  had  to  be  tolerated  and 
the  latter  were  not  in  evidence,  for  the  plant  classes 
were  weak,  very  weak  from  an  Old  Country  point  of 
view. 

The  Dahlias,  however,  and  the  fruit  were  the  features 
of  the  show  ;  the  former  would  have  well  held  their  own 
in  an  English  exhibition,  some  blooms  being  remark¬ 
ably  fine.  The  premier  bloom  of  the  exhibition,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  j  udges,  was  Mrs.  Gladstone,  the  second 
best,  Eclipse.  Between  the  two  there  was  little  to 
choose  ;  had  they  been  in  the  old  country,  however,  the 
positions  would  have  been  reversed — -at  least  such  is  my 
opinion.  Here  the  rapid  development  of  the  bloom  has 
a  tendency  to  open  out  the  petals  a  little  too  much  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  one  who  takes  for  his  model  a  perfect 
Old  Country  flower.  Eclipse  does  not  apparently  suffer 
to  such  an  extent  in  this  respect  as  Mrs.  Gladstone,  but 
the  colour  and  size  possibly  of  this  latter  led  up  to  the 
award.  An  Old  Country  gardener  would  have  been 
surprised  most  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  fruits 
shown,  the  size  of  some  examples  —  of  Apples 
especially  —  from  an  English  standpoint  being  mar¬ 
vellous. 

As  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  this  fertile  soil 
and  favoured  climate  produces  in  the  way  of  fruit,  I 
need  only  mention  a  few,  the  list  being  too  extensive  to 
give  the  whole.  All  are  grown  in  the  open,  Grapes, 
Citron  fruits  (very  many  varieties),  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Damsons,  Figs,  Quinces, 
Medlars,  &c.  Passion  fruit,  Pomegranates,  Eock  and 
Water  Melons,  Guavas,  Mangos,  Banana,  Pine  Apples, 
Mulberry,  Blackberry,  Shaddock,  Lime,  &c.  The  list 
you  will  see  is  a  good  one,  though  only  about  half  told, 
for  many  hundreds  of  dishes  in  all  were  staged.  Horti- 
culturally  the  exhibition  was  a  decided  success  ;  it  will 
probably  be  several  years  before  it  is  so  financially — our 
education  not  being  yet  complete,  and  our  efforts  rarely 
appreciated  as  they  might  be  by  the  public  generally. 
All,  however,  who  did  come  were  delighted  with  the 
show,  and  will  probably  again  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  bring  their  friends  too,  we  hope,  on  all  subsequent 
occasions. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whose  initials  (C.  B.)  are  not  quite 
unknown  in  your  columns,  was  to  the  fore  with  his 
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to  the  fine  autumn  we  had  last  year,  and  the  consequent 
proper  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  They  are  of  course  later 
than  those  in  the  central  bed,  because  no  bottom  heat 
has  been  given  them  until  recently. 

New  Varieties. 

Under  this  heading  are  placed  all  those  varieties 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  One  of  the  finest  varieties 
we  have  seen  is  that  named  Premier.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size,  openly  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  brilliant  fiery 
scarlet  deepening  to  crimson  towards  the  base  of  the 
segments.  A  finely  shaped  flower  is  that  named 
Vandyke,  recently  certificated.  The  flower  of  Zouave 
is  broadly  campanulate  with  a  very  short  tube  and  over¬ 
lapping  segments  of  a  crimson-scarlet  with  darker  veins. 
That  of  Julius  is  more  funnel-shaped,  and  crimson  with 
deeper  reticulations.  With  the  exception  of  Model, 
all  the  other  varieties  carried  two,  three,  or  four  flowers 
on  a  scape.  The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  medium 
size,  but  beautiful  in  shape,  of  a  dark  crimson  colour, 
with  deeper  veins,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
seven  are  borne  on  a  scape.  The  outer  segments  of  the 
broadly  campanulate  flowers  of  Elgiva  are  much  the 
broadest,  but  all  are  of  a  crimson-scarlet.  The 
funnel-shaped  flowers  of  Melona  are  scarlet,  tinted 
with  rose,  with  a  white  midrib  to  each  segment.  A 
fine  variety  is  Enterprise,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
and  white  striations.  A  very  distinct  and  floriferous 
sort  is  Avondale,  for  two  scapes  bore  in  the  aggregate 
eight  flowers  of  a  soft  red,  suffused  with  deep  salmon- 
red  on  the  outer  segments,  and  crimson  towards  the 
base.  The  Volunteer  is  a  striking  variety,  with  large 
crimson  flowers,  and  a  short  and  broad-rayed  star  at 
the  base.  The  flowers  of  Flamines  are  deep  crimson, 
darker  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  beautiful  in 
shape.  The  six-rayed  star,  so  prominent  in  many 
kinds,  is  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  segments  in 
Muta,  which  is  otherwise  of  a  light  scarlet,  reticulated 
with  darker  veins. 

There  are  several  light-coloured  varieties  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  white  ones. 
The  flowers  of  Olivia  are  striated  with  red  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib.  It  was  recently  certificated.  Titan 
bears  large  white  flowers,  reticulated  and  suffused  with 
scarlet  towards  the  margin.  Eglamonr  is  striped  and 
reticulated  with  scarlet  on  a  white  ground  ;  while 
Venilia  has  long  crimson  lines  on  each  side  of  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  is  suffused  with  scarlet  towards  the  margin. 

Older  Varieties. 

Several  flowered  last  year,  amongst  which  was  Sir 
Edward  Buller,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  now 
to  be  put  into  commerce.  The  same  applies  to  Der 
Kaiser,  with  scarlet  flowers,  shaded  with  rosy  salmon. 
John  Ruskin  is  a  magnificent  variety,  smaller  and 
darker  than  The  Volunteer,  but  of  the  same  type.  The 
Champion,  with  huge  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  is  of  the 
same  flattened  form.  A  bright  flower  is  Rodney,  having 
scarlet  flowers,  reticulated  with  white.  The  Empress 
of  India  is  still  a  good  old  kind,  of  vigorous  constitution, 
but  hardly  calls  for  description.  The  Star  of  India  is 
small  but  pretty,  and  crimson-scarlet,  with  long 
greenish  white  rays.  The  segments  of  Ambient  are 
long  and  crimson-scarlet,  with  deeper  veins.  A  cheerful 
flower  is  Paulina,  having  a  white  midrib,  and  reticulated 
with  white  on  a  scarlet  ground.  The  scapes  and  foliage 
of  Brutus  have  a  distinctly  dark  hue,  with  deep  crimson 
flowers.  Those  of  Helemes  are  crimson-scarlet,  with  a 
shade  of  rose  at  the  top  of  the  rays. 

Several  white  or  light-coloured  varieties  of  good 
quality  are  worthy  of  note.  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  only 
a  few  red  lines  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  on  the  upper 
segments.  Another  notable  old  variety  is  Finette, 
bearing  two  scapes  with  four  flowers  each,  and  having 
a  few  red  lines  on  a  white  ground.  Phiedra  is  prettily 
lined  and  reticulated  with  scarlet,  giving  it  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance.  Equally  distinct  in  another  way 
is  Clarinda,  having  its  flowers  mottled  with  crimson 
above  the  middle.  Another  cheerful  variety  is  Delaval, 
the  segments  of  which  are  lightly  lined  and  netted  with 
red.  The  Fairy  is  rightly  named,  for  its  moderate¬ 
sized  flowers  are  white,  and  marked  with  a  broken 
scarlet  band  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib.  Very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  of  the  above  is  Bellona,  with  bright 
crimson-scarlet  flowers,  curiously  tessellated  with 
transverse  markings.  The  scapes  are  only  about  12  ins. 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  type  as  Dr. 
Masters,  but  some  shades  paler.  The  variety  differs  in 
these  respects  from  all  of  the  above,  which  have 
originated  from  other  species  with  larger  and  differently 
constituted  flowers.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  one 
of  the  best  types  of  white  Amaryllis. 


Amaryllis  :  One  of  the  Best  White  Types. 


societies  at  home,  encourages  Competition,  and  closes 
its  classes  against  no  one,  no  matter  from  whence  he 
hails.  It  will  surprise  some  of  my  old  friends  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  to  learn  that  we  don’t  even  adopt  the  “  three 
mile  radius,  ”  so  conspicuous  at  one  time  in  the  schedule 
of  that  excellent  society.  The  prizes  offered,  twenty 
pounds  for  twelve  specimen  plants,  seven  guineas  for  a 
group  of  forty-five  feet,  fifteen  pounds  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  (distinct),  and  fifteen  pounds  for  twelve  in¬ 
curved  (distinct),  should  certainly  induce  competition, 
and  the  display  thus  made  attract  the  public,  at  least 
we  hope  such  will  be  the  case. — J.  H.  II. 

- - 

NEW  HIPPEASTRUMS 

(AMARYLLIS). 

In  the  shortness  of  the  tube  and  the  greatly  expanded 
condition  of  the  flowers,  Olivia  approaches  the  Conqueror 


Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  when  Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded 
them. 

- •*&*• - 

AMARYLLIS  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  Amaryllis  house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  now  gay  with  flowers  of  such 
all  round  general  quality  as  has  never  hitherto  been 
seen  there.  This  result  has  been  achieved  by  a  long- 
continued  process  of  cross  breeding  and  vigorous  weed¬ 
ing  out  of  the  inferior  kinds.  There  are  over  3,000 
scapes  of  bloom,  of  dwarf  habit  and  subtended  by  good 
foliage,  the  result  of  forcing  so  gentle  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name.  A  glaucous  bloom  covers  both  the 
scapes  and  foliage,  indicating  good  health.  A  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  the  small  bulbs  on  the  side 
benches  are  throwing  up  flower  scapes,  owing  probably 


pets — the  “  ever- blooming  ”  Roses,  and  scored  heavily 
with  the  same,  notwithstanding  a  very  telling  exhibit 
in  the  non-competing  classes  from  the  same  source. 
Countess  of  Pembroke  was  a  very  beautiful  and  con¬ 
spicuous  example  amongst  the  former. 

We  can  now  retire  for  a  brief  period,  and  prepare,  as 
your  correspondent  above  alluded  to  says,  for  the 
“battle  of  the  masses”  which  takes  place  on  April 
23rd  and  24th  ;  an  account  of  which  I  will  send  you. 
That  it  will  be  a  severe  one  is  the  general  expectation  ; 
already  there  are  rumours  of  competitors  from  the 
neighbouring  Colonies  of  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  in  response  to  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  our 
society,  which  unlike  some  of  the  Chrysanthemum 


and  the  Champion.  The  segments,  however,  differ 
greatly  in  colour,  and  are  white  striped  with  red  on 
each  side  of  the  broad  mid-rib.  The  inner  segments 
are  the  smaller,  more  especially  the  lower  one,  and 
there  is  a  green  band  radiating  from  the  base  of  each 
half-way  along  them.  Two  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
scape.  Vandyke  differs  greatly  in  having  a  longer  tube, 
and  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet, 
so  uniform  all  over  that  the  usual  six-rayed  star  in  the 
centre  is  almost  obliterated.  The  leaves  are  glaucous, 
and  about  half  the  length  of  the  scape,  which  carries 
four  flowers.  One  of  the  chief  points  about  this 
variety  is  the  regularity  of  the  flowers.  Both  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Shading  the  Stove. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
fit  up  the  blinds  for  the  season  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  any  sudden  outburst  of  sunshine  which  might 
injure  the  tender  foliage  of  the  plants  now  commenced 
to  grow.  Leathery-leaved  subjects  such  as  Crotons, 
Dractenas,  &c.,  should  be  staged  as  much  as  possible 
by  themselves  where  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  light. 
Flowering  plants  as  a  rule  also  erijoy  abundant  sun¬ 
shine.  Tender-leaved  subjects  may  be  collected  as 
much  as  possible  towards  one  end  of  the  building  where 
they  may  be  shaded. 

Heaths,  Epacris,  &c. — A  great  deal  of  re-potting 
must  be  done  at  this  season  of  the  year  just  as  growth 
is  recommencing.  Before  turning  the  plants  out  of 
their  pots,  the  ball  of  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened,  otherwise  when  re-potted  and  water  is  given 
the  latter  will  he  inclined  to  run  away  by  the  sides  of 
the  pots  by  the  new  soil,  leaving  the  ball  dry,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  plants.  In  making  up  a  compost 
for  Heaths,  Epacris,  and  Azaleas,  the  finer  portions 
should  he  sifted  out  after  the  turves  have  been  broken 
up  by  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  lumpy  and  more  fibrous 
parts  for  potting. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c. — Plants  of  this 
class  that  have  been  bloomed  and  are  now  over,  should 
be  put  into  a  house  with  a  warm,  close,  and  moist 
atmosphere  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  free 
and  early  growth  ;  for  upon  the  early  formation  and 
ripening  of  this  will  depend  their  readiness  to  submit 
to  forcing  next  winter.  Syringe  them  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  closing  time,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  buds  to  start  away  freely.  Any  pruning 
hack  that  may  be  required  to  keep  the  plants  shapely 
should  be  given  them  before  placing  them  in  heat. 

Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &c.  —  .Attend  to  the 
potting  on  of  the  seedlings  as  they  require  it,  in  order 
to  further  growth  as  much  as  possible  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  as  this  tends  to  bring  them  sooner  into 
bloom,  which  means  in  the  case  of  Begonias  especially  a 
prolongation  of  the  flowering  period.  Achimenes  also 
may  be  potted  up  from  the  pans  in  which  they  were 
placed  to  be  started.  "Where  the  stock  is  plentiful 
enough  some  baskets  of  them  should  be  made  up  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Pot  on  old  plants  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  as  they  require  it. 

Calceolarias. — See  that  the  foliage  is  at  all  times 
kept  clean  and  healthy  by  keeping  down  insect  pests 
and  exposing  it  to  light  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  at 
the  same  time  protecting  it  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  cold  winds.  Fumigate  lightly  on  two  successive 
evenings  if  green-fly  makes  its  appearance.  Choose  a 
dull  afternoon  if  possible  for  this  operation.  Supply 
the  roots  with  plenty  of  water. 

Cinerarias.  — Manure  water  in  weak  doses  may  be 
given  to  plants  while  yet  in  bud,  but  discontinue  it  as 
soon  as  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  Ho  artificial  heat 
will  now  be  required  except  on  frosty  nights.  Ventilate 
freely  during  the  day  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  and  their  flowering  durable. 

Peach.es.- — Maintain  a  steady  temperature  in  the 
early  house  where  the  fruits  are  stoning,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  force  hard  until  that  dangerous  period  is 
pretty  well  over,  otherwise  many  of  the  fruits  will  drop. 
Syringe  every  portion  of  the  trees  three  or  four  times 
daily  and  shut  up  early  with  sun  heat.  Thin  out  the 
fruits,  leaving  them  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  apart  all  over  the 
trees. 

Melons. — A  night  temperature  of  70°  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  young  plants  that  have  got  well 
into  growth  and  approaching  the  flowering  period.  If 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  thin,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  ventilators  closed  during  the  severe  weather, 
this  may  now  be  remedied  in  part  by  using  the  syringe 
less,  but  damping  down  freely  in  order  to  prevent  an 
arid  atmosphere  from  giving  rise  to  other  evils.  As 
the  temperature  outside  rises,  gradually  increase  the 
ventilation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  temperature 
inside  must  be  encouraged  to  rise  to  80°  or  85°.  Close 
early. 

Vegetable  Seeds.— The  main  crop  of  Beet  may 
now  be  sown  in  lines  at  15  ins.  apart.  Pragnell’s  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  Pine  Apple  Short  Topj 
and  Dell’s  Black  are  good  kinds.  The  latter  on 
account  of  its  small  size  is  useful  for  the  flower  garden. 
A  sowing  of  French  Beans  of  such  useful  and  prolific 
early  kinds  as  He  Plus  Ultra  and  Osborn’s  Prolific  may 


be  made  on  a  warm  sunny  border.  Keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Peas  as  advised  in  last  calendar. 

Herbs. — Make  fresh  plantations  of  such  herbs  as 
are  required  in  the  establishment,  not  forgetting  such 
things  as  Mint,  Lemon  Thyme,  Sage,  Eue,  Rosemary, 
Tarragon,  and  Sorrel.  The  ground  should  he  well 
prepared  and  laid  out  in  beds,  and  the  plantations 
made  up  by  sowing  seeds  of  Sage  and  common  Thyme, 
by  rooting  cuttings  of  Rosemary,  and  by  the  division  of 
the  rootstock  of  the  other  plants  mentioned. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  such  things  as  Sweet 
Peas,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Hemophila,  Lupins, 
Clarkias,  Godetias,  common  Marigold,  Cleomes,  Collin- 
sias,  Collomia  coccinea,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Malope 
trifida  grandifiora,  Lavatera  trimestris  and  other  hardy 
subjects  of  that  nature  for  summer  and  autumn 
flowering.  _ _ 

TRIAL  OF  SPRAYING  ENGINES. 

Four  distinct  machines  were  entered  for  the  com¬ 
petition  which  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
March  21st,  but  owing  to  their  being  of  such  diverse 
form  and  size  the  judges  felt  unable  to  award  a  medal  for 
any  of  them,  because  in  its  way  each  appeared  of  equal 
value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted; 
they  therefore  beg  to  present  this  report.  In  future 
trials  (which  they  think  desirable)  they  suggest  that 
the  schedule  be  divided  as  follows,  when  the  machines 
can  compete  on  equal  terms. 

A.  Prizes  for  machines  capable  of  spraying  fruit 
trees  with  Paris  green  or  other  insecticides  in  large 
orchards  and  plantations,  to  a  height  of  20  to  30  ft., 
not  requiring  more  than  three  men  to  work  them  by 
manual  labour  only. 

B.  Prizes  for  machines  to  spray  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
wall  trees,  and  plants  in  large  conservatories,  to  be 
worked  by  not  more  than  two  men. 

C.  Prizes  for  hand  machines  capable  of  being 
managed  by  one  boy  or  man,  suitable  for  amateurs  and 
private  gardens. 

Ease  of  working,  economy  of  water  and  solutions, 
evenness  of  delivery,  fineness  as  well  as  power  of  spray, 
and  simplicity  of  construction  to  be  fully  considered  by 
the  adjudicators. 

The  “Stott”  Patent  Distributor  was  first  tried,  and 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  when  attached  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company’s  main,  the  materials  used  in 
spraying  being  well  diffused  and  under  perfect  control, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  the  competition  the  judges 
consider  the  Patent  “Stott”  Distributor  combined 
with  a  Farringdon  Hop-washing  machine,  to  be  a  most 
valuable  sprayer  for  Hops  or  fruit  trees.  It  is  worked 
with  ease,  requiring  one  man  to  pump  and  one  to 
deliver  and  manage  the  hose,  and  the  Patent  Stott 
nozzles  (double  and  single)  give  a  remarkably  fine  and 
well-diffused  spray.  The  machine  appears  •simple  in 
construction,  is  durably  made,  and  delivers  a  continuous 
stream,  while  the  price,  £6  14s.  complete,  is  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  judges  were  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
Distributor  would  deliver  Paris  green  at  a  uniform 
strength,  but  with  Stott’s  “Killmright”  its  action  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  they  recommend  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  the  combination. 

The  judges  were  struck  by  the  utility  and  handiness 
of  the  “Stott  ”  Syringe  and  Distributor,  and  recommend 
a  First  Class  Certificate  for  this  also,  as  being  likely  to 
prove  of  great  value  for  amateurs  for  garden  and  glass¬ 
house  use.  The  spray  produced  was  of  the  most  dense 
description,  and  they  believe  it  will  prove  of  service  for 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  insects  on  plants  within 
arm’s  length.  This  is  priced  at  19s.  6 d.  for  ladies’  size, 
and  21s.  for  a  full-sized  machine — the  Stott  Distributor 
Co.  (Ld. ),  Manchester. 

Vermorel’s  French  Knapsack  Spraying  Pump  was 
next  tried.  This  is  a  copper  vessel  made  to  sling  on 
the  operator’s  back,  and  the  power  is  generated  by  a 
handle  under  the  right  arm,  the  liquid  being  delivered 
by  hose  on  the  left  side,  under  control  of  the  left  hand. 
It  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  cloud  of  vapour-like 
spray,  while  simple  nozzles  and  arrangements  prevent 
clogging  at  the  outlet,  and  for  tall  trees  the  delivery 
hose  can  be  lengthened  and  erected  by  a  light  cane  or 
stick.  Yermorel’s  machine  is  specially  valuable  for  its 
portability,  and  can  be  used  by  one  man.  Being  con¬ 
structed  of  copper,  it  is  light  and  strong,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  passing  round  and  spraying  Cob-nuts, 
bush  trees,  and  young  standard  trees,  or  rows  of  trees 
in  nurseries,  while  taller  ones  could  be  sprayed  by  the 
help  of  a  boy.  The  price  is  35s.  complete,  and  it 
delivers  Paris  green  or  other  insecticides  readily.  Its 
weight  when  full  is  40  lbs.,  and  it  will  then  work 
for  two  hours  without  re-charging,  effecting  economy 


in  the  liquid  use,  and  delivering  a  fine  spray  covering 
all  parts  of  the  foliage.  The  judges  award  a  First  Class 
Certificate  for  this  machine. — Agents,  Messrs.  Charles 
Clark  &  Co.,  20,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C. 

Hemingway’s  American  Spraying  Machine  was  next 
examined.  Those  exhibited  stood  on  three  legs,  but 
it  can  be  fixed  on  a  water-barrel,  paraffin  cask,  or  he 
fed  from  a  pail.  It  is  remarkably  easy  in  action  and 
simple  in  construction,  delivering  a  dense  spray  in  a 
considerable  volume  as  high  as  20  ft.  The  nozzles  used 
are  simple  in  character  and  unlikely  to  get  out  of  order, 
while  two  and  three  can  be  used  on  one  delivery,  the 
latter  combination  throwing  such  a  stream  of  well- 
diffused  spray  that  a  large  tree  could  he  covered  in  one 
minute.  The  judges  consider  this  machine  most 
valuable  when  furnished  with  two  outlets,  as  one  can 
he  turned  into  the  vessel,  and  used  to  keep  the  contents 
in  motion  for  effecting  a  complete  mixture,  and  thus 
preventing  injury  to  foliage  by  its  being  applied  of 
unequal  strength.  The  flow  of  spray  is  continuous  and 
powerful,  and  the  machine  is  equally  valuable  as  a 
sprayer  for  Hops,  tall  or  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  also  as  a 
fire-engine.  The  recent  machines  are  made  in  gun 
metal,  and  appear  strong  and  durable.  The  price, 
with  one  suction  and  two  delivery  hoses,  pipes,  and 
nozzles  complete  is  £4  2s.  6d.,  a  similar  machine  with 
one  delivery  being  £3  10s.  The  judges  award  this  a 
First  Class  Certificate. — Messrs.  Hemingway  &  Co., 
60,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Snow’s  Patent  Garden  Pump  is  a  compact  machine, 
which  can  be  easily  worked  by  a  boy  ;  it  can  be  fastened 
in  an  ordinary  pail,  and  works  most  easily,  delivering 
a  continuous  stream  of  water,  which  can  be  charged 
with  insecticides  if  desired,  and  this  stream  is  broken 
up  into  a  fine  vapoury  spray  by  contact  with  a  cleverly 
designed  jet  called  “Snow’s  Patent  Helmet  Sprayer,” 
which  can  he  adjusted  readily  to  suit  the  plant  or  tree 
acted  on.  The  inventor  has  also  introduced  a  capital 
plan  of  shutting  off  the  outflow,  thus  economising  the 
solutions  used,  and  permitting  movement  from  tree  to 
tree  without  waste.  The  judges  consider  this  a  very 
useful  invention,  specially  fitted  fcr  syringing  or 
spraying  wall  trees,  Roses,  and  fruits  of  moderate 
height,  as  well  as  for  garden  use  generally,  the  price 
being  40s.  complete,  and  they  recommend  it  fora  First 
Class  Certificate. — Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.,  132,  Com¬ 
mercial  Street,  London,  E. 

Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  George  Bunyard,  and  J. 
"Wright  were  the  judges,  and  all  the  awards  were 
unanimous. 

— — - 

ESSENTIAL  AIDS  TO  SUC¬ 

CESSFUL  GARDENING. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  gardening,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  so  varied  and  extensive  a  range  of  subjects,  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  successful  operator  to  be  well  posted 
in  many  of  the  sciences.  If  we  put  a  spade  into  a 
man’s  hands  and  order  him  to  dig,  he  doeth  it  as 
instructed,  hut  if  we  ask  him  why  it  should  he  done,  or 
what  is  soil  and  manure,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  plants,  he  invariably  turns  round  with 
a  piteous  smile  on  his  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Well, 
that’s  a  question  to  ask  indeed — a  man  with  all  his 
senses  asking  what  ground  and  dung  are  I  ”  On 
consideration  he  replies  to  the  question  much  after  this 
fashion  “  Soil  is  of  course  earth  ;  what  else  could  it 
be  ?  Manure  is  j  ust  dung,  to  be  sure — a  thing  always 
good  for  adding  to  soil.”  He  then  turns  round 
triumphantly  to  resume  his  work  with  an  air  of  entire 
satisfaction  that  he  has  discomfited  his  questioner. 
At  a  glance  you  find  that  his  brains  require  to  he  dug 
too  ;  but  if  you  are  a  wise  man,  it  would  be  well  to  go 
no  further  at  that  time.  If  the  man  can  think  at  all, 
a  hint  of  that  kind  should  rouse  him  to  acquire  more 
accurate  information.  To  be  a  successful  teacher  is  as 
profound  a  matter  as  to  be  a  successful  gardener. 

The  geological  and  chemical  knowledge  which  the 
above  questions  embrace  are  only  meagre,  instances  of 
their  uses  and  application  in  demonstrating  things 
we  could  never  find  out  without  their  aid.  Human 
experience  is  good,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  insinuate 
disparagement  of  its  rightful  claim.  It  must  always  be 
man’s  greatest  test  of  truth,  but  it  is  also  a  severe 
teacher.  Experience,  however,  has  its  disadvantages  ; 
it  may  consist  only  of  a  continued  series  of  failures  and 
disappointments,  and  which,  while  teaching  failure,  does 
not  necessarily  add  to  knowledge.  It,  too,  is  as  likely 
to  comprise  negative  as  gratifying  results.  In  a  word, 
experience  can  only  explain  or  put  to  proof  what  has 
been  premised.  A  theory  is  laid  down,  but  it  must 
stand  the  test  of  experience  ere  it  becomes  an 
established  truth.  This  was  the  way  our  predecessors 
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reared  the  gigantic  superstructure  of  horticultural 
truths  from  which  we  take  our  inspiration — we  have 
ornamented  them,  we  certainly  have  not  improved  upon 
them.  They  v/ent  to  nature  for  their  premises,  and 
though  their  experience  was  not  always  encouraging, 
their  conclusions  were  invariably  sound. 

If  a  gardener  thinks  at  all  on  his  work,  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  true  precursor  of  knowledge,  must  be 
awakened.  He  observes  a  plant  grow,  flower,  seed, 
then  decay  and  die.  How  often  does  he  consider  this 
but  as  only  the  great  law  which  applies  to  all  things  ? 
He  notes  the  effects  because  they  are  so  vivid  that  they 
can  scarce  escape  his  attention,  but  the  law  and  causes 
that  bring  these  conditions  about  he  too  seldom  wishes 
to  inquire  into.  "We  should  never  feel  satisfied  with  the 
thought  of  being  keen  observers  alone,  it  is  but  half 
the  solution  of  the  secret  of  success. 

Geology  explains  the  formation  and  general  character 
of  soils,  a  very  essential  factor  in  choosing  a  position 
for  a  new  garden.  Chemistry  explains  the  conditions 
of  plant  life,  the  constituents  of  soil  and  their  relative 
values  to  plant  life,  &c. ,  all  of  which  must  be  admitted 
is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  man  whose  life  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Geography  is  an 
essential  aid  in  enlightening  the  gardener  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  plants  and  the  effects  of  temperature.  I 
hold  that  no  gardener  is  master  of  his  business  if  he 
cannot  give  a  geographical  history  of  every  plant  in  his 
possession.  Botany,  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to 
the  gardener,  explains  the  structure  of  plants,  the  con¬ 
formation  of  parts  and  their  functions  ;  how  to  discern 
disease  and  cure  it,  &c.  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
branch  mechanics,  is  a  necessary  aid  with  reference  to 
glass  structures,  heat,  friction,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  part  or  all  of  these  it  will  be  obvious 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  gardener  from  a 
nobleman’s  point  of  view  ;  and  moreover  it  is  the 
writer’s  conviction  that  a  man  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge,  with  little  or  no  experience,  is  worth  a 
colony  of  men  rvho  know  the  practical  only.  A -soldier 
is  master  of  his  profession  ;  a  Napoleon  only  can  lead  an 
army. — Gamma ,  Edinburgh. 

- »£*• - 

HARDY  BULBS  AND  PLANTS. 

The  above  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  written  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th 
March.  The  writer  of  the  paper  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  the  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks. 

Amongst  other  points  taken  up  by  th9  writer,  was 
the  raising  of  the  seeds  of  Himalayan  Primulas.  If 
kept  in  moist  soil  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  under 
what  are  generally  considered  suitable  conditions,  the 
seeds  will  germinate  irregularly  during  that  period  ; 
but,  if  after  they  have  been  sown  for  a  week,  they 
are  exposed  to  a  warm  gentle  rain,  seedlings  will 
come  up  freely  some  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 
Seeds  of  Cyanocrocus  and  other  hard-seeded  subjects 
come  up  readily  some  time  after  being  subjected  to 
frost  in  the  pans.  Soft-seeded  subjects  do  not  like  to 
be  thus  exposed.  Some  seeds  are  difficult  to  germinate, 
but  require  patience  of  the  cultivator,  and  may  come 
up  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Others  perish  and  never 
come  up  at  all.  The  best  plan,  according  to  his 
experience,  is  to  follow  nature  rather  closely  when  the 
conditions  to  which  any  particular  species  is  subjected 
are  known  ;  but  when  they  are  altogether  unknown, 
then  seed  raising  must  be  followed  out  empirically. 

Hellebores  enjoy  full  exposure  to  light  in  winter,  but 
they  must  be  carefully  shaded  in  summer.  Rock 
plants  require  to  he  kept  free  from  manurial  matter. 
Gardeners  know  that  certain  plants  like  liquid  manure  ; 
but  they  do  not  know  that  some  are  thoroughly  adverse 
to  it.  Leaf-soil  he  would,  however,  advise  to  be  used  in 
most  cases.  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Fritillarias  and  Muscari 
do  well  in  a  sandy  soil ;  but  Lilies  dislike  it.  He  does 
not  give  manure  to  newly  imported  Lilies.  Most  of 
them  in  his  herbaceous  border  have  not  received  any 
manure  for  the  last  ten  years.  Lilium  candidum  is 
ruined  in  a  few  days  if  freely  supplied  with  liquid 
manure.  Liliums  and  Fritillarias  in  a  wild  state  are 
generally  found  growing  where  a  close  herbage  of  grass 
and  other  plants  covers  the  ground.  He  has  found 
Lilium  Martagon  in  Montenegro  in  shady  positions 
where  it  got  no  sun. 

Fritillarias  may  be  got  to  flower  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise  do  by  removing  all  the  offsets. 
Species  of  the  same,  natives  of  Asia  Minor  are  generally 
found  in  rapidly  decaying  gypsum.  American  and 
HimalayaD  Lilies  generally  like  shade.  If  bulbs  of 


Lilies  get  diseased,  either  through  the  agency  of  fungi 
or  insects,  they  can  be  restored  to  health  by  lifting, 
washing,  and  exposing  them  for  some  time  in  a  dry 
state,  after  which  they  should  be  planted  in  virgin  soil, 
and  good  results  will  follow.  The  writer  finished  by 
saying  that  his  statements  were  not  the  product  of 
mere  theory,  but  he  had  been  able  to. make  them  as  the 
result  of  long  practice  and  observation. 

- - 

SNOWFLAKES. 

The  Snowflakes  proper  number  three  species — namely, 
Leucoium  vernum,  sometimes  called  Erinosma  vernum, 
L.  testivum  and  L.  pulchellum  ;  but  the  species  of 
Acis  and  Ruminia  are  now  included  under  Leucoium, 
so  that  we  have  nine  species  in  all.  L.  aestivum  is  the 
most  widely  diseminated  in  British  gardens,  L. 
vernum  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and  L.  pulchellum  is 
found  in  a  few  gardens  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  the  rest  are  now  in  cultivation,  although 
several  of  them  were  introduced  at  one  time  or  other. 
The  generic  name  is  often  spelt  Leucojum  in  this 
country,  although  the  more  correct  rendering,  Leucoium, 
is  euphonious  enough.  The  old  Greek  name  used  by 
Theophrastus  was  Leucoion,  from  leukos ,  white,  and 
ion,  a  violet,  in  reference  to  their  white  colour  and  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species. 

All  are  hardy  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  more  tender  of 
them  may  be  grown  in  sunny,  sheltered  positions, 
preferably  on  the  rockery,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect 
drainage.  What  they  chiefly  require  is  a  rich,  open  or 
friable  soil.  The  stronger-growing  ones  succeed  in 
almost  anything,  so  that,  given  a  good  garden  soil,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  freely  every  year  without  further 
attention  than  an  annual  top-dressing  of  old  hot-bed 
manure  or  even  leaf-soil,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear 
of  weeds.  The  more  delicate-growing  species  should 
have  a  little  peat  mixed  with  the  soil,  especially  if  it 
is  at  all  inclined  to  be  heavy  or  clayey.  The  rootstock 
being  a  bulb  in  all  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  propagation  by  offsets.  These  should  be 
removed,  or  the  bulbs  transplanted  if  so  desired  when 
the  foliage  has  died  down  and  the  plants  are  at  rest ; 
and  this  will  depend  upon  the  habit  of  the  species,  and 
the  time  it  makes  its  growth.  The  Snowflakes  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Snowdrops,  the  most  striking 
distinctions  being  that  the  six  segments  of  the  perianth 
are  all  of  the  same  length,  with  an  equal  distribution 
of  colour,  and  the  scapes  of  a  number  of  the  species 
bear  a  cluster  of  flowers  instead  of  a  single  one. 

The  Spring  Snowflake  (L.  vernum).— The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  but  borne  singly  on  the  scapes,  and 
the  perianth  segments  are  white  tipped  with  green, 
changing  to  yellow  just  as  they  are  about  to  fade.  In 
the  variety  L.  v.  carpathicum  these  blotches  are  always 
yellow.  A  vigorous-growing  variety  named  L.  v. 
"V  agneri,  or  L.  v.  biflorum  in  gardens,  bears  a  couple  of 
flowers  on  the  scapes.  Both  the  type  and  the  varieties 
commence  flowering  in  March,  and  are  amongst  the 
earliest  flowers  to  adorn  the  garden.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  species  is  not  more  widely  disseminated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  considering  that  it  was  originally  imported  from 
Central  Europe  in  1596.  Being  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Snowdrop,  with  larger  flowers,  and  equally 
hardy  or  almost  so,  no  lover  of  hardy  flowers  should  be 
without  it.  The  species  ranges  through  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe  from  France  to  Bosnia,  and  southwards 
to  the  Tyrol.  It  has  also  become  established  in  some 
places  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  Summer  Snowflake  (L.  lestivum). — For  some 
reason  or  the  other  this  is  the  most  widely  planted 
species  in  Britain.  Its  hardy,  vigorous  nature,  the 
beauty  of  its  numerous  flowers,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  native,  no  doubt  account  for  the  popularity 
it  enjoys.  The  light  green  leaves  grow  from  12  ins.  to 
18  ins.  in  length,  equalling  or  somewhat  overtopping 
the  flower  scapes,  which  bear  from  4—8  flowers  in  an 
umbel.  The  perianth  segments  are  white,  tipped  with 
green,  and  although  not  so  large  as  those  of  L.  vernum, 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  amply  compen¬ 
sate  for  this  deficiency.  The  species  flowers  from  the 
end  of  April  onwards,  when,  of  course,  it  has  more 
competitors  for  favour  than  L.  vernum.  Its  ran^e 
of  distribution  extends  from  Britain  and  France  to  the 
Crimea  and  Armenia. 

The  Beautiful  Snowflake  (L.  pulchellum).— This 
is  closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  by  some  is  reckoned  a 
mere  variety  of  it.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  leaves  narrower  and 
darker  green,  and  by  these  characters  it  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  L.  mstivum,  than  which  it  is 
far  less  ornamental,  and  comparatively  seldom  seen  in 
gardens.  For  this  reason,  the  name  Beautiful  Snow¬ 


flake  applied  to  it  is  not  so  appropriate  as  it  would 
be  to  L.  aestivum.  Cambeseedes  has  also  named  it  L. 
Hernandezii.  In  a  wild  state  the  species  i3  confined 
to  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Tiie  Autumn  Snowflake  (L.  autumnale). — Of  the 
species  formerly  ranged  under  Acis,  that  now  under 
notice  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  scapes  vary 
from  3  ins.  to  9  ins.  in  length  and  bear  1 — 3  flowers, 
which  are  white  tinted  with  red.  The  leaves  are 
slender,  thread-like,  and  developed  later  than  the 
flowers  which  expand  in  autumn.  In  a  wild  state  the 
species  inhabits  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Portugal  and  Morocco  to  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  This  is  the  commonest  species  of 
the  old  genus  Acis  now  in  cultivation,  and  was  origin¬ 
ally  introduced  in  1629. 

The  Rose-coloured  Snowflake  (L.  roseum).  —The 
rosy  red,  pendulous  flower  of  this  species  is  produced 
singly  on  the  scapes.  The  species  is  very  rare,  and 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Corsica  in  a  wild  state.  It 
flowers  during  September  and  October,  and  the  filiform 
leaves  are  developed  after  this.  Introduced  in  1820. 

The  Tangier  Snowflake  (L.  tingitanum). — The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  white,  and  produced  five  or 
six  together  on  a  scape  about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in 
length.  The  linear  and  slender  leaves  are  a  foot  long, 
and  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers  in  spring. 
It  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction  from  Morocco 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier. 

The  Hair-leaved  Snowflake  (L.  trichophyllum). 
— Two  to  four  flowers  are  borne  on  a  scape  6  ins.  to 
12  ins.  long  in  this  case,  and  the  small  perianth  is 
white  flushed  with  pale  red  near  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  filiform  or  almost  hair-like,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  and  are  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
flower  scapes,  which  they  equal  in  length.  This  takes 
place  in  January,  so  that  the  bulbs  must  be  grown 
under  glass  or  in  a  very  sheltered  position  out-of-doors, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying 
themselves  to  anything  like  advantage  in  our  unfavour¬ 
able  climate.  It  was  introduced  from  Spain  in  1820, 
and  its  variety,  L.  t.  grandifiorum,  was  introduced  from 
Numidia  in  the  same  year.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
reckoned  a  distinct  species,  hut  its  only  distinction  is 
that  the  perianth  is  from  £  in.  to  %  in.  longer  than  in 
the  type.  The  geographical  range  of  the  species  includes 
Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers,  and  Morocco. 

The  Long-leaved  Snowflake  (L.  longifolium). — 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  filiform  and  slender,  but 
are  only  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  long.  The  specific  name 
would  therefore  seem  not  to  be  very  appropriate  ;  but 
it  has  no  doubt  been  given  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  longer  than  the  flower  scapes.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  produced  one  to  three  together  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  species  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Corsica,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  ft.  to 
6,000  ft. 

The  Winter  Snowflake  (L.  hyemale). — The  name 
of  this  species  is  rather  misapplied,  seeing  that  it  flowers 
in  April.  The  leaves  are  developed  contemporaneously 
with  the  flower  scapes,  and  though  short  at  first,  they 
ultimately  attain  1  ft.  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinted  with  green  externally,  and  are  generally 
produced  singly.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  by 
the  sea-shore  at  Nice,  Mentone  and  Villafranc. 

- - 

THE  MELON  PEAR. 

This  belongs  to  the  Solanum  family,  and  was  named 
by  the  eminent  French  botanist,  M.  Rousignon, 
Solanum  Guatemalense.  It  is  said  to  be  as  common  in 
Guatemala  as  the  Apple  is  in  this  country,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  “  Pepino.”  It  was  imported  into 
this  country  from  Central  America  in  1886,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  us  in  the  following  spring,  but  like  many 
other  valuable  introductions,  its  cultivation  was  not 
understood,  and  in  most  cases  it  proved  a  failure  ;  but 
if  the  following  simple  treatment  be  observed,  this 
delicious  fruit  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

Old  plants  readily  produce  fresh  healthy  cuttings 
early  in  March,  without  any  undue  forcing  ;  these  will 
strike  like  a  Verbena  in  a  gentle  moist  heat,  a  bed  of  hot 
manure  being  preferable.  When  rooted,  pot  them  off  into 
thumbs,  and  transfer  them  into  larger  pots  when  they 
have  filled  the  first  with  roots.  The  final  shift  into 
8-in.  pots  should  take  place  when  they  are  sufficiently 
established,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  early  in  July. 

Belonging  to  the  Solanum  family  they  are  very 
subject  to  red-spider,  thrip,  &c.,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
advisable  to  subject  the  plants  at  any  period  of  their 
growth  to  more  than  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature; 
indeed,  after  they  receive  the  final  shift,  the  best  place 
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for  them  is  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  plunging  them  in  short 
manure  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation,  and  so  main¬ 
taining  a  genial  humid  and  growing  atmosphere,  by 
frequently  sprinkling  and  syringing,  removing  the 
lights  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  night  dews.  To  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  Solanum  hyhridum,  we  would 
say,  apply  the  same  treatment  to  the  Melon  Pear. 

Early  in  September  the  plants  will  require  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  greenhouse  or  some  other  convenient 
structure  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
40°,  they  will  then  begin  to  set  and  ripen  their  fruit 
from  October  to  March  ;  or  if  desirable  to  push  on  the 
ripening  process,  place  the  plants  in  a  little  higher 
temperature.  A  compost  composed  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  rough  sand  and  well- 
decomposed  manure,  and  one  small  thumb-potful  of 
Standen’s  Manure  to  each  peck  of  compost  should  be 
given  with  the  last  potting. — R.  E.  Vertegans  <£■  Co., 
Chad  Valley  Nurseries ,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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PEACH  CULTURE  200  YEARS 

AGO.* 

When  I  promised  our  secretary  to  read  a  paper  on 
Peach  culture,  my  intention  was  to  write  one  on  the 
present  day  culture  of  the  Peach  ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  contribution  of  mine  on  the  subject  to  The 
Gardening  World  was  pretty  widely  circulated,  and 
the  temptation  would  be  strong  to  reproduce  it  here  ; 
and  again,  having  by  me  a  copy  of  Pomona,  or  the  Fruit 
Garden  Illustrated,  by  Batty  Langley,  published  in 
1729,  1  thought  it  might  interest  the  members  of  this 
society  to  hear  what  one  of  the  old  school  had  to  say 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  to  bring  much  that  he 
says  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  to  his  own  phraseology. 
Much  that  he  says  is  eminently  practical,  and  good 
sound  advice.  He  was  an  amateur  by  choice,  and  by 
profession  an  architect,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  some¬ 
what  poor  opinion  of  the  professional  gardeners  of  his 
day.  He  says  “  there  is  no  sort  of  people  breathing  so 
vastly  conceited  and  ignorant  as  most  of  our  English 
gardeners  are,  and  who  therefore  imagine  all  like  them¬ 
selves.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  seasons  then  were  more 
forward  than  now  ;  for  allowing  the  difference  of  eleven 
days  in  the  old  style  which  was  in  use  then,  and  our 
present  style,  and  comparing  the  dates  he  gives  for  the 
ripening  of  various  fruit  trees  which  are  extant  now, 
with  the  dates  given  in  Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual,  we  find 
a  difference  of  some  days  in  the  following  instances  : — 
Ann  Peach,  July  10th,  Hogg  says  early  in  August; 
Early  Admirable,  August  10th,  Hogg,  beginning  of 
September  ;  Newington  Peach,  July  25th,  Hogg,  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September ;  Roman  Nectarine, 
July  30th,  Hogg,  beginning  of  September  ;  Noblesse 
Peach,  July  20th,  Hogg,  end  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September  ;  Teton  de  Venus,  July  20th,  Hogg,  end 
of  September. 

Soil  and  Manure. 

If  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have  the  liberty  of  making 
our  own  choice  of  soil  for  our  plantation,  Langley 
advises  that  it  be  land  which  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
spade  or  plough  within  the  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  continually  fed  off  by  cattle  ;  that  it  be  a  kind  of 
moderate  sandy  loam  of  two  spits  in  depth,  its  bottom 
inclining  to  a  brick  earth,  with  a  moderate  inclination 
towards  the  south,  and  the  springs  about  12  ft.  below 
the  surface. 

Lands  that  are  very  light  are  best  manured  with  clay, 
mud  of  rivers,  ponds,  &c.,  ;  and  those  which  are  stiff, 
with  sand,  coal-ashes,  street’  dirt  and  horse-dung  well 
mixed  together.  Pigeon’s  dung  is  also  a  good  manure 
for  cold  lands,  if  used  with  discretion.  All  kinds 
of  loam  require  less  help  than  either  sand  or  clay. 
The  best  compost  for  manuring  a  moderate  loam  is 
horse-dung,  cow-dung,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coal- 
ashes,  rotten  leaves,  and  the  bottom  of  wood-piles. 
The  best  season  for  preparing  land  for  plantations  of 
fruit  trees  is  October.  If  the  land  is  deep  it  is  best  to 
trench  it  to  the  depth  of  two  spits  and  the  crumbs, 
laying  it  in  ridges  that  the  winter  frosts  and  rains  may 
mellow  it.  If  the  soil  is  shallow,  dig  it  one  spit  only, 
laying  it  in  ridges  ;  if  not  over  fresh  or  rich,  work  in  a 
good  coating  of  well-rotted  horse-dung,  but  on  no 
account  any  fresh  manure,  it  being  perfect  poison  to  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  trees.  In  the  trenching  of  land, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  workmen  leave  no  ‘  ‘  cores  ” 
of  undisturbed  earth  between  the  bottom  spits  of  each 
trench,  and  that  the  spits  are  of  moderate  size. 

"  Read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gardeners’  Im¬ 
provement  Society. 


If,  in  trenching,  a  hungry,  raw,  or  sharp  bottom 
comes  up,  it  is  better  to  trench  to  a  less  depth.  When 
lands  are  of  a  very  unkind  nature,  we  must  at  proper 
distances  sink  holes  5  ft.  or  8  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep. 
If  the  land  is  dry,  but  cold,  raise  a  quantity  of  earth 
of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the  natural 
soil.  Langley  advocates  paving  the  bottom  of  these 
stations  with  tile  shreds,  brick  bats,  &c.,  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  penetrating  the  uncongenial  subsoil. 

Time  for  Planting. 

In  warm  soils,  October  is  the  month  for  planting  if  the 
season  admits  ;  in  cold  soils,  February,  because  trees 
planted  in  such  soils  may  have  their  roots  rotted,  or 
so  much  chilled  that  they  seldom  recover.  Langley 
advocates  reducing  the  heads  of  the  trees  at  planting 
time,  because  in  the  operation  of  lifting  them  from  the 
ground  the  root-action  will  be  considerably  reduced  and 
made  unequal  to  the  demand  that  the  branches,  if  left 
entire,  will  make  upon  it.  He  also  gives  details  of 
curious  experiments  he  made  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
and  comments  severely  upon  the  rule-of-thumb  principle 
by  which  trees  were  treated  exactly  alike  because  father 
or  old  master  did  so,  his  idea  being  that  every  tree  should 
be  pruned  with  an  eye  to  its  own  individuality.  All 
newly  planted  trees  should,  if  the  weather  prove  dry 
during  March  and  April,  be  watered,  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  mulching  of  newly  planted  trees  in  much 
the  same  way  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 

In  planting  fruit  trees,  says  Langley,  place  the  roots 
from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  from  the  wall,  and  their  heads 
withiu  an  inch  of  it.  The  heads  should  at  planting  be 
reduced  to  the  first  four  side  buds,  because  from  these 
four  shoots  we  may  form  a  good  tree.  All  forward 
buds  should  be  displaced  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  shoot, 
so  that  those  which  lie  parallel  to  the  wall  may  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  nourishment.  If  the  first  shoots 
appear  very  strong  and  luxuriant  when  they  have 
formed  four  buds,  nip  off  their  ends,  which  will  oblige 
nature  to  force  out  a  branch  at  every  bud,  and  so  by 
distributing  the  sap  of  each  branch  to  four  small  ones, 
they  will  become  fruitful  and  not  so  over  luxuriant  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  sap  been  wholly 
employed  in  one  shoot  only.  He  insists  upon  the  tree 
being  planted  with  the  bud  or  scion  outwards,  that  is, 
with  the  cut  part  of  the  stock  to  the  wall,  because  it 
will  then  be  protected  from  wet,  which  this  cut  part 
imbibes,  causing  the  stock  to  decay.  He  also  says  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  cover  the  wounds  of  trees  when  cut 
with  a  salve  consisting  of  ^  lb.  resin,  4  lb.  beeswax, 
4  lb.  pitch,  2  oz.  mutton  suet,  melted  together,  and 
when  moderately  cooled,  but  still  liquid,  applied  to  the 
wounds  with  a  brush  or  feather. 

All  wall  trees  that  have  been  grafted  or  budded  very 
low  should  have  their  grafts  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  above 
ground,  and  on  no  account  be  planted  too  deep. 
Langley  condemns  the  practice  of  planting  Peach  trees 
in  autumn  with  the  head  entire,  and  then  in  spring 
heading  them  down.  His  own  words  are,  “The  roots  do 
not  only  imbibe  more  than  ordinary  crudities  through 
the  winter,  occasioned  by  the  attractive  force  of  the 
head  ;  but  in  spring,  when  gardeners  head  them  down, 
the  tree  is  disturbed  in  its  roots,  which  are  then  pre¬ 
paring  to  or  are  penetrating  the  earth,  and  are  thereby 
destroyed.” 

Management  of  Roots  in  Planting. 

The  whole  care  in  the  management  of  these  is  that 
they  be  bruised  and  diminished  as  little  as  possible  in 
taking  them  up,  that  the  number  of  small  fibres 
be  thinned  diseretionally  so  far  as  to  let  the  earth 
freely  about  all  their  parts,  that  all  bruises  be  cut 
entirely  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  that  every  root  be 
regularly  placed  with  the  earth  well  closed  about  it. 
The  distance  apart  is  given  from  12  ft.  to  16  ft. 

The  following  rules  are  given  for  the  management  of 
fruit  trees  after  planting  : — 1,  Displace  all  forward  buds 
by  rubbing  them  off  when  they  first  appear.  2,  When 
luxuriant  branches  only  are  produced,  and  each  branch 
contains  four  or  five  buds,  nip  off  the  leading  bud 
with  the  finger  nail.  If  this  rule  is  well  observed  we 
need  never  be  troubled  with  luxuriant  wood.  3,  If, 
when  headed  back,  a  tree  produces  three  or  four  shoots, 
and  those  weakly,  displace  the  two  weaker  ones,  that 
the  whole  nourishment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  stronger, 
which  will  enable  it  to  form  a  good  head. 

The  observations  on  the  fourth  rule  are  so  good 
that  we  give  them  entire  in  his  own  words  :  4,  “As 
the  growths  of  the  several  branches  advance  keep  them 
nailed  to  the  wall,  but  be  sure  that  the  distances 
between  branch  and  branch  are  never  less  than  the 
length  of  their  leaves  when  fully  grown  ;  therefore  as 
the  leaves  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  the  spring,  you 
must  at  that  time  nail  them  at  a  greater  distance  than 


aforesaid,  so  that  when  they  are  fully  grown  they  may 
in  general  possess  a  free  drying  air,  and  not  shade  each 
other  to  their  almost  total  ruin  for  want  of  perspiration. 
Upon  this  very  point  depends  the  whole  success  of  our 
labour,  for  when  fruit  trees  are  loaded  with  great 
quantities  of  branches  nailed  very  close  a  large  number 
of  them  are  saturated  and  clogged  with  the  crudities  of 
their  sap  for  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  to 
perspire  in,  and  thereby  become  barren  and  useless. 
Besides,  the  advantage  of  having  fruit  trees  fruitful  in 
all  their  parts  is  not  the  only  one,  for  by  this  method 
of  thin  nailing  there  will  not  be  half  the  quantity  of 
wood  for  the  roots  to  maintain,  and  consequently  those 
fruit3  which  are  produced  will  be  much  better  supplied 
with  nourishment  and  in  greater  perfection  than  when 
a  multitude  of  wood  and  fruit  is  fed  with  the  same 
amount  of  nutriment ;  hence  it  follows  that  as  fruit 
trees  differ  in  the  length  of  their  leaves,  so  will  the 
distances  of  their  several  branches  also  be  different,  so 
that  the  general  rule  hitherto  practised  by  gardeners  in 
laying  the  several  kinds  of  Peaches  and  other  fruit 
trees  all  at  one  distance  appears  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
There  are,  he  says,  many  excellent  kinds  of  fruits  which 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  blossom,  but  very  little 
fruit.  This  sterility  is  caused  by  the  too  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  wood,  which,  when  covered  over  with  blossom, 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  than  the  roots 
are  at  that  time  able  to  communicate  ;  and  thereby, 
for  want  of  proper  nourishment  the  embryo  fruits  are 
starved,  more  especially  when  the  soil  and  spring  are 
both  dry,  their  perspiration  being  then  greatest,  and  if 
east  winds  happen  to  blow  at  that  time  their  very 
drying  exhaling  nature  is  a  further  help  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  fruit.”  He  instances  the  old  Newington 
Peach  as  being  full  of  blossom,  yet  under  careless 
management  a  shy  bearer,  but  it  will,  he  says,  if  the 
branches  are  kept  the  length  of  their  leaves  apart,  produce 
plentiful  crops  ;  for  by  observing  this  distance  there 
will  not  be  one-third  of  the  wood  to  support  as  when 
nailed  in  too  thickly. 

The  nearer  the  branches  are  laid  to  a  horizontal 
position  so  is  the  velocity  of  the  sap  retarded,  and  the 
nearer  to  a  perpendicular  one  the  more  free  ;  therefore 
branches  that  are  inclined  to  luxuriancy  may  be  checked 
by  being  nailed  horizontally,  and  those  that  are  weak, 
perpendicularly.  Now,  he  says,  these  extremes  being 
fit  for  the  two  aforesaid  kinds  of  wood,  we  must  make 
choice  of  a  mean  situation  for  our  best  and  most  fruitful 
branches,  and  therefore  they  should  be  so  laid  as  to 
make  an  angle  of  45°  or  thereabouts  with  the  horizon. — 
IF.  B.  Glasscock.  •  ( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

Since  the  late  Sir  W.  Siemens  carried  on  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  electric  light  upon  cultivated  plants, 
no  one  in  this  country,  either  in  a  public  or 
private  capacity,  seems  to  have  done  anything  for 
science  with  a  view  to  benefit  or  advance  horticulture 
by  the  aid  of  that  powerful  agent.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  with  a  will,  but  without  the  means  of  attempting 
what  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  an  expensive 
experiment  in  obtaining  the  necessary  machinery  and 
supplying  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labour  attached  to  the 
proper  working  of  the  same.  What  we  require  in  this 
country  is  an  experimental  station  supported  by  the 
nation,  or,  to  simplify  matters,  existing  institutions 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  stations,  while  machinery 
and  the  means  of  working  it  should  be  supplied.  In 
the  matter  of  enterprise  and  imitation  we  are  far  behind 
several  other  nations  ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  that 
activity  which  at  an  earlier  period  in  our  history  pre¬ 
vailed  in  various  spheres  of  action. 

Our  cousins  in  America  seem  as  eager  to  press  forward 
in  the  march  of  progress  as  our  continental  neighbours, 
and  lend  practical  aid  to  their  wishes  in  the  shape  of 
experimental  stations  to  assist  and  improve  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  all  their  branches.  In  the  report 
of  the  Horticulturist  attached  to  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Station,  is,  amongst  other  items,  a 
short  account  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  “  what  influence  the  electric 
light  has  upon  the  growth  of  plants.”  During  the 
winter  of  1889 — 90  two  houses  were  filled  with  plants, 
such  as  Peas,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Endives,  and  Lettuce, 
as  well  as  some  flowering  subjects.  One  of  the  houses 
was  lighted  by  electricity  during  the  night  in  January, 
February,  March,  and  part  of  April.  In  other  respects, 
both  houses  were  subjected  to  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  sunlight  during  the  day.  A  very  marked  difference 
was  observable  between  the  plants  grown  in  one  house 
compared  with  those  in  the  other  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  continue  the  experiments  during  the  winter 
of  1890 — 91.  During  the  first  trial  an  engine  and 
dynamo  was  procured,  and  the  electricity  was  generated 
at  the  trial  grounds.  The  second  trial  was  conducted 
by  introducing  a  street  lamp  into  the  houses  ;  but  the 
light  was  continued  for  only  half  the  night. 

Besides  the  experiment  on  the  forcing  of  vegetables, 
another  was  conducted  during  the  past  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  electric  light 
upon  the  colour  of  flowers,  and  for  the  purpose  named 
Petunias,  Coleuses,  Heliotropes,  Tulips,  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  Primulas,  and  other  subjects  were  used.  The 
results  of  tho  experiment  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest. 

- ->X<- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

— »*- — 

Azalea  mollis  flore  pleno  Norma. 
Several  semi-double  forms  of  Azalea  sinense,  popularly 
known  in  gardens  as  A.  mollis,  are  now  in  cultivation. 
That  named  Norma  has  flowers  of  a  soft  red,  produced 
in  great  abundance  at  the  end  of  every  shoot.  The 
doubling  consists  of  an  inner  set  of  segments,  equalling 
in  number  those  of  the  outer  set — namely,  five,  and 
the  inner  ones  generally  alternate  with  the  outer,  but 
not  always  regularly.  The  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant. 
Another  one  of  the  same  affinity  was  also  shown  at  the 
same  time  as  *the  above,  and  named  Mecene.  This  had 
white  flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  yellow  on  the  tube 
externally,  and  the  doubling  was  of  the  same  kind. 
The  variety  is  very  floriferous.  Both  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  in  each 
case.  The  flowers  of  the  last-named  kind  are  also 
slightly  fragrant,  and  the  trusses  or  corymbs  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  racemose. 


The  Hollyhock  as  an  Annual. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  sowing  the  seed,  raising 
plants  of  Hollyhocks,  and  flowering  these  the  same  year. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  sowing.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  this  operation  be  performed  early  in  January, 
sowing  the  seeds  in  fine  light  soil,  raising  them  on 
bottom -heat,  potting  them  off,  growing  on  generously, 
and  planting  out  in  the  open  in  May,  after  the  plants 
have  been  appropriately  hardened  off.  A  year  or  two 
ago  I  saw  a  fine  piece  of  seedling  Hollyhocks  at  the 
Portland  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at 
Reading,  and  they  were  flowering  freely  in  August 
and  September.  But  the  plants  had  been  well  looked 
after,  and  that  is  the  main  condition  of  success. — E.  I). 


Arum  palestinum. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
to  those  of  Richardia  africana,  but  they  are  smaller 
and  shorter.  The  spathe  is  about  6  ins.  long,  rolled 
round  the  flowers  at  the  base  and  flattened  upwards, 
where  it  narrows  to  a  point.  The  outer  surface  is  of 
a  pale  green,  striated  with  red  in  front,  and  the  interior 
is  of  a  blackish  velvety  maroon,  and  yellow  at  the  very 
base,  where  it  forms  a  cup.  The  spadix  is  darker, 
almost  black,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  spathe.  The  female  and  the  barren  flowers  are 
drawn  out  into  tail-like  processes.  A  plant  was  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Mr.  Gold,  gardener 
to  H.  D.  Ryder,  Esq.,  High  Ashurst,  Dorking,  when  a 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

An  excellent  Spiraea  for  Forcing1. 

Vert  bad  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  past 
winter  in  the  forcing  of  many  subjects  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  on  account  of  the  fog,  combined 
with  the  insufficiency  of  light.  It  may  afford  some 
matter  of  consolation  for  all  concerned,  that  Spirrea 
media,  better  known  in  gardens  as  S.  confusa,  is  not 
only  readily  amenable  to  forcing,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  a  purer  white  than  when  grown  out-of-doors  under 
natural  conditions.  The  species  is  a  native  of  northern 
Asia,  is  shrubby,  and  varies  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  corymbs  and  in  great 
abundance  all  along  the  sides  of  last  year’s  wood.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate  or  obovate,  or  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  being  rather  variable  on  the  same  plant, 
with  a  few  serratures  or  coarse  teeth  towards  the  apex. 
They  become  fully  expanded  at  the  same  time  as  the 
flowers  are  in  perfection,  and  are  then  of  a  rich,  dark 
green.  No  great  heat  is  required,  and  the  plants  can 
therefore  bo  forced  into  bloom  in  a  vinery  or  peach- 


house  at  work,  after  which  they 'may  be  transferred  to 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  may  be  required. 
The  trusses  may  also  be  cut  and  used  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  Besides  the  two  names  already  given,  the 
plant  is  also  known  as  S.  oblongifolia. 

Hardy  Flowers  from  Lincolnshire. 

The  flowers  in  Lincolnshire  appear  to  be  much  farther 
advanced  than  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  judging  from  a  boxful  sent  us  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne.  The 
Crown  Imperials  gave  evidence  of  good  cultivation  or 
very  rich  soil,  for  the  flowers  were  massive  and  borne 
in  huge  clusters  on  the  top  of  stout  stems  well  furnished 
towards  the  base  with  broad  healthy-looking  foliage. 
The  typical  form  had  deep  orange  flowers  with  darker 
veins,  and  the  yellow  variety  (Fritillaria  imperialis 
lutea)  showed  off  by  contrast  the  bright  yellow  of  its 
huge  flowers  with  more  bluntly-pointed  segments. 
Accompanying  them  were  some  Anemones,  notably  A. 
fulgens  and  A.  coronaria  (King  of  Scarlets),  a  beautiful 
fully  double  kind  of  great  beauty.  Seedling  Polyanthus 
are  already  in  full  bloom  in  the  Anemone  Nurseries  ; 
but  we  were  agreeably  taken  with  the  delicious  odour 
of  a  variety  named  Ye  Primrose  Dame,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  of  good  average  size,  bright  yellow,  and 
darker  around  the  eye.  Being  an  old  variety  it  is 
doubtless  of  good  constitution,  and,  furthermore,  like 
most  of  the  other  flowers  sent,  it  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  air.  Now  very  few  flowers  of  these  kinds  are 
yet  in  bloom  about  London — White  Crown  Imperials 
are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  soil.  A  few  flowers  of 
the  pretty  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  minimus  were 
also  sent  us,  but  they  had  been  grown  in  an  unheated 
house. 


Saxifraga  Boydi. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  subulate,  of  a  Cfesious  grey, 
and  densely  arranged  in  small  rosettes,  forming  close 
tufts  or  patches.  The  flower  scapes  bear  a  few  blooms 
at  the  apex,  and  rise  about  1  in.  or  in.  above  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  themselves  are  comparatively  of 
large  size,  with  obovate,  bright  primrose-yellow  petals. 
A  piece  of  it  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
24th  ult.  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Castor  Oil  Plants. 

These  are  always  acceptable  plants  in  the  garden 
during  the  summer  months,  on  account  of  their  fine, 
bold,  and  handsome  growth.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  are  large  and  so  full  of  oil  that  they 
will  readily  ignite.  But  these  plants  being  strong 
feeders  need  some  nutriment  in  the  soil,  and  when 
planted  out  a  good-sized  hole  should  be  dug,  a  spadeful 
of  manure  put  into  it,  and  on  the  top  of  this  3  ins.  of 
soil.  When  the  weather  is  warm  a  quick  growth  sets 
in,  the  plants  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  are  strikingly 
handsome.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  two  or  three 
that  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  are  Silver  Stemmed, 
very  fine  and  bold  ;  Sanguinea,  red  stems,  and  hand¬ 
some  red  leaves  ;  and  Gibsoni,  of  dwarf  growth,  red 
stems  and  leaves,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing. 
— E.  D. 


Olivia,  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  very  dark,  rich  green, 
and  leathery.  The  flower  scapes  are  well  thrown  up, 
and  bear  large,  shortly  funnel-shaped  flowers,  with  a 
comparatively  short  tube.  The  segments  are  of  a 
deep  orange,  and  clear  yellow  at  the  very  base  ; 
they  are  broad  and  overlapping,  but  particularly 
the  inner  ones,  which  are  broadly  obovate.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  granted  this  variety  when  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Iris  caucasica. 

The  weather  has  been  altogether  too  cold  for  this  plant 
to  make  much  progress  in  the  open  air  unprotected, 
although  it  blooms  naturally  during  February  and 
March  in  mild  seasons.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Xiphion,  with  short  bulb-like  rhizomes,  but  differs 
markedly  in  its  outward  aspect  from  I.  reticulata, 
I.  xiphion,  I.  xiphioides,  and  others  of  that  type,  in 
having  leaves  all  along  the  stems.  The  latter  are 
generally  about  6  ins.  high  or  sometimes  shorter,  and 
bear  a  double  rank  of  arching,  light  green  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  produced  one  to  three 
together  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  but  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts.  They  are  of  large  size,  pale  yellow, 
and  scentless,  The  fijlls  are  obovate,  and  the  petaloid 


stigmas  are  broad  and  placed  opposite  the  former,  hy 
reason  of  which  the  flowers  assume  a  somewhat  three- 
rayed  appearance,  as  the  standards  are  narrow  and 
inconspicuous.  Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a 
frame  or  hardy  plant  house  would  find  it  a  suitable 
subject  for  pot  work. 

Shortia  galacifolia. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  orbicular,  leathery,  ever¬ 
green,  and  resemble  those  of  Galax  aphylla,  to  which 
the  specific  name  applies.  The  flowers  are  compara¬ 
tively  of  large  size,  produced  singly  on  scapes  of  3  ins. 
or  4  ins.  in  height,  and  drooping.  The  corolla  is  white, 
slightly  tinted  with  blush,  prominently  crenated  at  the 
edges,  and  supported  beneath  with  a  salmon-coloured 
calyx.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Diapen- 
siaceae,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Heath  family. 
Amongst  the  latter  it  may  be  compared  to  Pyrola  in 
habit,  but  more  especially  in  the  shape  and  character 
of  the  leaves.  The  species  is  as  rare  in  a  wild  state  as 
it  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cultivators 
will  greatly  extend  its  culture  in  gardens,  for  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  loss  should  it  become  extinct. 
Localities  given  for  it  are  the  mountains  of  Carolina 
and  Japan,  but  even  there  very  little  of  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  For  pot  work  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gem,  and 
is  apparently  not  difficult  to  cultivate  when  placed 
under  conditions  suitable  for  the  cool  culture  of  alpine 
plants  generally,  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat  or  leaf- 
soil  with  sand  and  efficient  drainage. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- - 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

There  is  now  no  scarcity  of  flowers  in  the  Orchid 
houses,  but  the  reverse,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  little 
extra  trouble  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  plants  which 
are  flowering  in  the  various  houses  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  show  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
done  generally  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  keeping  a 
house  mainly  for  plants  in  flower  as  a  show  house,  and 
intermixing  them  with  foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  or 
else  by  making  a  group  or  bank  of  those  plants  which 
are  in  flower  in  each  house,  so  that  they  may  be  seen 
better  and  therefore  more  fully  appreciated  than  when 
many  of  them  are  almost  out  of  sight.  Plants  which 
are  not  well  established  are  best  left  in  the  houses  in 
which  they  have  been  growing,  and  any  small  or 
weakly  plants  likewise,  for  if  they  aie  allowed  to  carry 
flowers  for  a  long  period,  the  penalty  must  be  paid 
which  often  means  that  the  plant  will  not  be  able  to 
start  away  strongly  at  the  growing  season,  because  it 
has  been  carrying  its  flower  spikes  too  long,  and  the 
premature  death  of  many  a  fine  variety  can  be 
attributed  to  no  other  cause. 

Many  plants  which  commence  pushing  their  flower- 
spikes  in  the  dull  months  of  November  and  December 
have  had  those  spikes  to  support  for  nearly  six  months 
before  a  flower  was  fully  open  in  April  or  May,  and 
looked  at  in  this  light  it  must  be  apparent  that  those 
plants  feel  the  strain  more  than  the  ones  that  produce 
their  flower  spikes  in  the  spring  or  summer  when  they 
are  brought  to  maturity  in  less  than  half  the  time. 
The  orchid  flower-holder  introduced  by  Mr.  Outram 
some  time  ago  has  proved  very  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  those  flower  spikes  which  have  been  cut  off  to 
ease  the  plants,  and  when  pushed  into  the  pot  on  which 
the  spike  grew  the  show  of  flower  in  the  houses  is  not 
interfered  with. 

Lselia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  and  L. 
Gouldiana  are  now  pushing  their  brittle  roots,  and  if  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  more  pot  room  they  must  be 
attended  to  shortly.  The  bulbs  of  our  plants  are  now 
getting  quite  plump  again,  and  the  young  growths  are 
in  readiness  to  come  away.  A  good  autumn  is  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  plumping  and  ripening  the  eyes,  as 
well  as  to  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  plants  of  the  white  varieties  of  L.  anceps, 
which  have  not  yet  flowered,  will  give  better  returns 
this  year.  A  light  dewing  of  the  young  roots  daily  is 
what  they  greatly  enjoy  in  bright  weather,  but-  the 
chief  cause  of  them  not  flowering  is  undoubtedly  over¬ 
shading  or  insufficient  sunlight. 

Oncidiums  of  the  crispum,  prmtextum,  varicosum, 
Rogersii,  and  Marshallianum  sections  are  now  making 
young  growths,  and  will  probably  require  a  little  fresh 
sphagnum  on  the  blocks,  rafts,  or  baskets  in  which 
they  are  grown.  When  in  good  health  strong  pieces  will 
invariably  produce  flower  spikes  far  too  large  to  allow 
of  their  remaining  on  the  plant  until  they  fade,  if  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  good  of  the  plant  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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While  easterly  winds  prevail,  we  must  expect  thrips 
and  aphis,  and  give  them  as  warm  a  reception  as  time 
and  material  at  hand  for  their  extermination  will  allow. 
All  the  shades  should  now  be  fixed,  for  those  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  used  will  doubtless  soon  be 
required. 

Temperatures  for  April,  East  India  house,  65°  at 
night  and  75°  at  noon  ;  Cattleya  house,  60°  at  night, 
and  70°  at  noon  ;  cool  house,  50°  at  night,  and 
60°  in  the  day.  If  the  temperature  has  to  be  obtained 
by  excessive  firing  through  continued  cold  weather,  5° 
lower  all  round  will  be  an  advantage.— IE.  P. 

The  White-lipped  Oncidium. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  Oncidium  leucochilum  vary 
considerably  in  colour,  but  the  lip  or  the  main  body  of 
it  always  opens  white,  although  in  the  typical  form  it 
subsequently  becomes  yellowish  as  the  flower  gets  old. 
The  number  of  colours  to  be  found  in  various  com¬ 
binations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  flower  is  notable  ; 
but  even  these  are  variable  in  the  different  varieties  of 
the  species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  in  size, 
and  in  the  more  typical  forms  are  greenish  yellow,  and 
barred  transversely  with  brown  or  sometimes  crimson. 
A  specimen  which  has  flowered  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  evidently  consists  of  pseudo-bulbs  belonging 
to  two  different  varieties,  for  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
one  kind  are  wholly  brown  with  yellow  edges.  The 
lip  is  three-lobed  and  white  with  the  exception  of  some 
pale  purple  and  yellow  about  the  crest.  Then  the 
column  is  white  and  has  its  wings  tinted  with  another 
shade  of  purple,  and  which  in  some  varieties  is  very 
dark.  The  species  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class,  and 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  collections  by  reason  of  its 
beauty.  The  flower  scapes  vary  in  length  from  3  ft. 
to  10  ft.,  and  give  off  lateral  branches  bearing  flowers 
along  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  flowers  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  with  us. 

Dendrobium  speciosum. 

Many  well-flowered  plants  of  this  grand  Australian 
Dendrobe  are  to  be  met  with  this  season,  last  autumn 
having  been  particularly  favourable  for  the  maturing  of 
their  pseudo-bulbs.  The  best  flowered  plant  that  I 
have  seen  was  in  the  collection  of  J.  Jarrett,  Esq. ,  Hatton 
House,  Westgate-on-Sea,  Thanet,  carrying  a  huge 
raceme  with  104  individual  flowers,  besides  several 
others  of  smaller  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of 
ivory  whiteness,  and  the  lip  beautifully  interspersed 
with  dark  bars.  Mr.  Fairweather,  who  conducts  the 
gardening  operations  with  conspicuous  ability,  informed 
me  that  this  plant  had  not  bloomed  for  eleven  years. 
He  is  proud  of  it,  and  so  is  his  employer. — J.  McNab. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carpet  Bedding. — One  in  a  Fix :  A  very  simple  plan  and  also 
effective,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  to  mark  off  a  diamond- 
shaped  patch  in  the  very  centre  of  your  bed,  and  to  put  a 
smaller  diamond  in  each  of  the  four  corners,  making  five  in  all. 
Every  one  should  be  placed  at  an  equal  distance  apart  from  its 
neighbour,  and  a  certain  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  bed,  so 
that  all  will  lie  isolated  from  one  another  in  a  groundwork  of 
Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica.  Fill  the  centre  diamond  with 
Iresine  Wallisi  ;  the  two  smaller  ones  in  the  long  angle  of  the 
bed  with  Mesembryanthemum  eordifolium  variegatum  ;  and  the 
other  two  with  Golden  Feather.  Surround  all  the  five  diamonds 
with  Kleinia  repens,  and  edge  the  bed  itself  with  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca.  If  the  edges  of  the  bed  are  raised,  you  may 
plant  Sedum  glaucum  or  Echeveria  if  you  like  on  the  slope. 

Cuttings  of  Pansies. — P.  S.  I. :  We  should  advise  you  to  use 
the  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Pansies  for  filling  your  beds  in 
preference  to  the  old  plants.  Provided  they  are  well  rooted,  it 
is  of  small  consequence  whether  they  are  small  or  otherwise  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  They  will  soon  commence  to  grow 
and  flower,  producing  much  larger  blooms  than  you  could  get 
from  old  plants.  Young  pieces  also  present  a  better  and 
healthier  appearance  all  through  the  summer  than  would  old 
pieces,  however  carefully  transplanted.  The  latter  may  be  dotted 
about  the  borders  in  any  convenient  spot  where  they  can  be 
accommodated,  and  may  furnish  some  cuttings  in  autumn. 

Magnolia  tripetala. — Enquirer  :  The  Magnolia  you  speak  of 
is  more  correctly  named  M.  Umbrella.  It  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  as  are  several  other  kinds  which  have  stout  sub-fleshy 
stems  containing  a  large  amount  of  pith.  For  this  reason  they 
are  difficult  to  graft  successfully,  and  the  few  stumpy  stems 
they  make  renders  the  operation  of  layering  one  not  easily 
accomplished.  If  your  plants  are  leggy  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lift  them  or  partly  so  before  growth  commences,  so  that  they 
may  be  heeled  over  on  t.lieir  -sides  till  the  branches  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  in  which  they  may  be  layered.  A  more 
certain  method  of  raising  M.  Umbrella,  is  to  get  seeds  from  its 
native  habitats  in  America,  or  from  France,  or  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  where  the  seeds  ripen.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  pots  and  placed  in  a  cool  house  to  germinate,  and  afterwards 
transferred  singly  into  pots  when  the  leaves  die  down  in  autumn. 
The  young  plants  may,  after  the  second  year’s  growth,  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  from  pots,  as  they  are 
impatient  of  disturbance  at  the  root. 

Moss  on  Apple  Trees. — R.  Wilson:  You  may  get  rid  of  the 
moss  by  giving  the  trees  a  good  syringing  with  lime  and  water, 
using  the  coarse  nozzle,  or  jet,  and  spreading  the  liquid  by  means 
of  your  finger.  The  moss  will,  however,  grow  again  after  a  time 
unless  other  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  it.  We  fancy  your 
trees  are  growing  in  badly  drained  soil,  or  are  otherwise  starved 
and  unhealthy.  You  should  first  ascertain  whether  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition,  and  afterwards  assist  the  trees  to  make  good 
growth,  and  thereby  throw  off  their  old  bark,  by  giving  a  good 
mulching  of  half  decayed  farm-yard  manure. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omega:  1  and  2  both  apparently  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Goat  Willow  (Salix  eaprea).  The  other  is  Eupatorium 
riparian!.  Kilmeng  :  Maxillaria  picta.  Nothing  unusual  in  its 
flowering  at  this  season.  J.R.W.:  Psycliotria  jasminiflora, 
often  called  Gloneria  jasminiflora. 

Communications  Received. — Flos— J.  D.— H.  O.— S.  Wilson 
— A-.  Scott. — Caractacus. — H.  M.  E.— J.  S. — W.  S.  O. — J.  H. — 
A.  M.  G.— A.  Irvine. — J.  Miller. 


Masdevallia  acrochordonia. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  concerning 
the  difference  between  this  Masdevallia  and  M.  Ephip- 
pium,  better  known  in  'gardens  under  the  name  of 
M.  Trochilus.  The  two  plants  certainly  approach  each 
other  very  closely  in  certain  particulars,  but  when 
M.  acrochoidonia  is  obtained  true,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  The 
perianth  tube  is  cylindrical,  hut  short  ;  the  lateral 
sepals  are  greatly  elongated,  separate  for  about  a  third 
of  their  length  at  the  apex,  incurved  at  the  sides, 
forming  a  boat-shaped  piece,  densely  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  ending  in  yellow  tails 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long  ;  the  upper  sepal,  on  the  contrary, 
is  small,  paler  in  colour,  and  also  terminates  in  a  long 
tail.  Now,  the  lateral  sepals  of  Ephippium  are  shorter, 
and  so  much  infolded  at  the  sides  as  to  form  a  hemi¬ 
spherical  cup  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  colour.  Two 
or  more  flowers  are  produced  in  succession  from  the 
bracts  at  the  top  of  the  scape.  The  subject  of  this 
note  we  saw  recently  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Clapton,  E. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. 

From  the  time  of  its  introduction  till  now  this  singular¬ 
looking  species  continues  to  excite  wonder  in  those  who 
see  it,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  branching,  tendril¬ 
like  fringes  around  the  margin  of  the  labellum.  The 
flowers  are  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  produced  in  few- 
flowered  racemes  from  the  side  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
"When  Eeichenbach  first  described  it  he  said  of  the 
fringed  lip  that  it  gave  “  a  little  shivering  of  fright  to 
the  describer,  who  is  rather  suspicious  of  the  beautful 
plant,  that  has  a  strong  tendency  towards  getting 
triandrous.”  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton, 
were  the  first  to  introduce  it  from  Burmah,  in  1874, 
but  they  have  introduced  large  quantities  of  it  since 
then,  and  have  a  large  stock  of  it  at  present.  The 
plants  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  during  the  spring 
months,  and  are  then  highly  interesting, 
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TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B.— Catalogue  of  Florists’ Tulips, 
and  other  Bulbs. 

Fkf.d.  W.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. — Choice 
Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Vilmorin-Andruux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— Seeds  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Timothy  Hopkins,  Sherwood  Hall  Nurseries,  Menlo  Park, 
San  Mateo  County,  California. — Roses  and  other  Florists’ 
Flowers,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees,  &c. 

P.  B.  O’Kelly,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. — List  of  Native 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Wild  Flowers  of  Ireland. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  1st. 

Vegetables.—  Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe.doz.  3  0  fi  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  8  0  13  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  G 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  4  0  SO 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  3  6  4  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions.. .  .per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  6  3  0 
Smallsaladmg, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ...  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cyperns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6  0  9  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .  ."’oz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  ..  per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  CO 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Spireae  per  dozen .  8  0  12  0 

Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots,— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Asieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  18  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Strawberries . .  lb. ,  6s.  8  0  10  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Azalea  ....12  sprays  0  6  10 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  10  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  2  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 
• —  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  10  2  0 
Myosotis.  .per  basket  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  GO 

- (English),  bun.'O  6  0  9 

Spiriea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  16  2  0 
Tulips  . .  doz.  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets  (Fnch.).Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  4  0 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English,  .doz.  bun.  10  16 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
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VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

Superb  Stocks, 

The  Finest  in  Cultivation. 

LARGE-FLOWERING  GERMAN 

MBW-  WlBk. 

The  most  popular  Stock  in  cultivation,  producing  massive 
pyramidal  spikes  of  large  perfectly  double  flowers  of  great 
substance  and  brilliancy. 

Collection  of  1 2  distinct  colours,  separate.  2s.  6d. 

Finest  mixed  colours,  per  packet,  6 d. 

Large-Flowering  Pyramidal 

TBS-mg. 

A  beautiful  class  of  strong  growth  and  pyramidal  habit, 
bearing  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

Collection  of  1 2  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d 

Finest  mixed  colours,  per  packet,  6<Z. 

NEW  ROBUST  ROCKET 


A  new  distinct  race  of  robust,  very  branching,  and  rather 
tall  habit,  having  large  spikes  of  splendid  double  flowers. 

Collection  of  8  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d. 

EAST  LOTHIAN. 

Magnificent  variety,  producing  immense  Hyacinth-like 
spikes  of  bloom. 

Collection  of  4  distinct  colours,  separate, 2s.  Gd 

Scarlet,  Purple,  White,  each  per  packet,  Is. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  and  other 
Choice  Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for 
1891,  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


JAMES  VEITOH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  best  collection  of  proved  Novelties  known.  Strong 
plants  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application  to 

PITCHER  WKILmT&IL, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 
HESTABS®,  SWAUIIT,  KENT. 

GOLDEN  TEWS. 

Fine  specimens,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  and  5  to  6  ft.  in  diameter, in, 
various  shapes ;  also  smaller  sizes  in  great  variety.  Many 
thousands  to  select  from.  Price  on  application. 

H.  &  SOM-, 

The  Nurseries ,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS ■ 

Grand  Carnations. 

Choice  named  exhibition  varieties,  my  own  selection,  6s  per 
dozen,  post  free.  Cash. 

T  .  LORD, 

H0LEB0TT0M,  T0DM0RDEN. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher 
17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

For  DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  GERANIUMS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

And  other  GOOD  THINGS  FOR  THE  GARDEN,  read 

ERIC  W.  SUCH’S 

Spring  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide, 

Post  Free  on  application. 


DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS  I  DAHLIAS  I 

The  largest,  finest,  and  most  complete  collection  ever  ^ot 
together.  700  varieties,  comprising  every  variety  worth  growine 
200,000  plants  for  sale. 

“  A  very  grand  collection."— Vide  Garden  Work. 

Summer-Flowering-  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  a  Speciality. 

Ask  for  Special  Catalogue. 

12  Acres  of  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS. 

Note  the  Address —  - . 

E,  F,  SUCH,  F.R.H.S.,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 


THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

tuberifera).— JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very 
fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  offer  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  6s.  per  7  lb.,  10s.  6'/.  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties. 
Post  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.  -  237  and  238,  High 
Holborn,  London. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1891.— 

JAMES  CARTER  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  stock  in  the  country.  For  full  particulars,  see 
Carter’s  beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.  —  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  April  13. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  April  14, — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  D.  Paul’s  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms 
(2  days). 

Friday,  April  17.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  514. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  11th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


TjT.N-  Old  Gardener. — Lord  Tennyson  has 
applied  to  Father  Adam  the  term  of 
“grand,  old  gardener.”  We  know  nothing  of 
Adam’s  horticultural  knowledge  or  'traditional 
gardening,  hut  in  regard  to  traditional  age  he 
was,'  doubtless,  worthy  the  term  “old,”  if  not 
“  grand.”  We  read  in  a  Hampshire  newspaper 
of  Saturday  last,  of  the  death  at  Bramshaw,  in 
the  New  Forest,  of  a  gardener  who  was  most 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  designation  “old,” 
as  liis  age  is  recorded  at  death  as  being  101 
years.  We  ought  as  horticulturists  to  feel 
rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  craft— the 
oldest  recorded  in  biblical  story — has  jrroduced 
at  least  one  undeniable  centenarian.  Possibly 
it  has  produced  many,  but  their  names  have 
not  been  told  to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  as  has  that  of  James  Wells,  the  old 
gardener  in  question,  who  was  the  late  Mr.  E. 
R.  Cutler’s  pet  pensioner  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  who  had 
been  gardener  to  one  of  England’s  distinguished 
generals  at  Christchurch,  and  later  to  Mr. 
Shute,  at  Bramshaw. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  old  man,  who 
was  elected  a  pensioner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  so  far  back  as  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  retained  his  faculties  to  the  end. 
What  a  revolution  has  that  long  life  seen  in 
horticulture,  as  in  public  matters  !  When  the 
world  was  convulsed  with  the  news  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  James  Wells  was 
a  child  of  two  years  of  age.  How  interesting 
it  would  have  been  to  learn  from  his  lips 
something  as  to  gardening  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  when  he  began  to  work  with  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  We  have 
indeed  gone  ahead  since  that  day,  but  with 
astounding  rapidity  since  the  commencement 
of  the  latter  half,  and  ere  that  half  finally 
closes  we  shall  see  yet  great  strides  in 
horticultural  progress. 

The  great  age  to  which  James  Wells  attained 
naturally  provokes  inquiry  as  to  the  healthiness 
or  otherwise  of  horticultural  occupations. 
These,  however,  have  their  dark  as  well  as 
their  bright  side  in  their  varying  phases  of 
existence,  which  are  not  all  sunshine.  Perhaps 
the  occupation  is  on  the  whole  fairly  healthy, 
but  still  we  can  but  regard  the  104  years  old 
James  Wells  as  a  rare  occurrence. 


^echnical  Education. — -The  allocation  last 
year  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  fashion 
of  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  various 
County  Councils  for  technical  education, 
naturally  found  these  bodies  in  an  extremely 
unprepared  condition  to  utilise  the  gift.  As 
a  result  there  have  been  some  eases  in  which 
the  gift  has  been  hung  up  for  future  use 
educationally;  in  other  instances  the  authorities 
have  applied  the  sums  received  in  relief  of  rates, 
temporarily ;  and  where  there  were  no  schemes 
or  institutions  founded  previously  it  was  hut 
natural  that  the  large  sum  allocated  should 
have  come  as  a  kind  of  white  elephant. 
However,  we  hope  now  that  the  various 
authorities  have  had  a  little  breathing  time 
and  some  opportunity  for  further  considera¬ 
tion,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  advantage  being 
taken  of  this  windfall  to  establish  technical 
schools  or  institutions ;  but  especially  county 
schools  for  the  teaching,  in  a  very  practical 
way,  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  inas¬ 
much  as  a  grant  of  the  kind  named  is  collected 
from  the  Imperial  taxation,  and  is  therefore 
the  property  of  all,  that  it  should  he  applied 
as  much  to  further  technical  or  trade  know¬ 
ledge  amongst  the  workers  as  amongst  the 
more  well-to-do ;  and  in  that  respect  very 
great  difficulties  are  presented,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  technical  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  must  be  liberally  distributed, 
and  available  of  access  at  trifling  cost.  So  far 
as  horticulture  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
reason,  if  land  can  he  obtained  for  the  purpose, 
why  technical  or  school  practice  gardens  might 
not  be  established  in  every  considerable  rural 
parish ;  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  until  such 
is  the  case  nothing  of  a  very  useful  or 
practical  nature,  so  far  as  relates  to  technical 
teaching  in  horticulture,  can  he  done  by 
County  Councils.  The  great  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst,  the 
money  has  been  furnished  and  the  County 
Councils  exist,  the  most  important  authori¬ 
ties,  those  of  parishes  and  groups  of  parishes 
or  union  districts,  still  remain  in  existence ; 
when  these  are  provided  the  provision  of 
technical  education  in  the  rural  districts  will 
he  greatly  simplified. 

|The  Rains. — Last  week  we  referred  to  the 
winds  of  March ;  to-day  we  rejoice  over 
the  rains  of  April.  Very  badly  were  they 
needed,  not  only  for  the  revivication  of  all 
vegetation,  hut  to  give  welcome  change  from 
the  long  spell  of  cold  which  has  so  specially 
marked  the  early  spring.  With  everything  so 
unusually  late  previously,  we  may  now  look 
for  some  rebound  in  nature,  and  a  quick  and 
glorious  expansion  of  vegetable,  and  especially 
of  floral  life.  If  we  have  had  the  traditional 
March  winds  and  dust  in  plenty,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  a  showery  April,  and  as 
the  month  has  begun  tints  early  to  maintain  its 
ancient  prestige  for  refreshing  rains,  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  keep  its 
reputation.  Then  we  may  look  with  natural 
hopefulness  for  May  sunshine,  and  after  that  a 
summer  of  bounteousness. 

If  we  have  now  passed  the  Rubicon  of  winter, 
and  find  ourselves  descending  from  the  colder 
heights  of  early  spring  into  the  vales  of  soft  and 
beautiful  summer,  there  will  he  good  cause  to 
rejoice,  for  the  winter  has  been  indeed  long 
and  dreary,  productive  of  great  pain  and 
privation,  as  well  as  unusual  destruction  amongst 
vegetation.  Not  only  is  a  prosperous  and 
fruitful  summer-time  needed  to  enable  us  to 
recoup  some  of  our  losses,  hut  also  to  deaden 
the  remembrance  of  the  evils  winter  wrought. 
If  all  that  should  come  about,  our  endurance  of 
so  hard  a  winter  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  for 
a  late  spring  and  a  warm  summer  bring  myriads 
of  blessings  in  their  train. 

Tire  rains  have  made  us  all  again  wonderfully 
busy.  The  harsh  wind  and  baked  soil  had 
checked  work  appreciably,  and  prevented  much 
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needful  sowing  and  planting.  All  such  work 
is  now  proceeding  apace,  whilst  the  minds  of 
those  who  planted  largely  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  winter  are  immensely  relieved.  We 
seem  once  more  to  breathe  a  pure  cleansed 
atmosphere,  in  which  vegetation  as  well  as 
humanity  alike  rejoice. 

- —>X<— - — 

Tin'  Acton  Horticultural  Society’s  twenty-fourth 
annual  exhibition  will  take  place  on  July  22nd. 

The  Bedilington,  Carshalton  and  Walling  ton  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual  show  in 
Beddington  Park,  on  August  3rd. 

The  Highgate  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
thirty-second  annual  exhibition  in  the  grounds  at 
Holly  Lodge,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  on  July  16th. 

The  Temple  Show.  —  The  date  of  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  now  been 
definitively  fixed  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  28th 
and  29  th.  The  show  will  be  opened  at  one  o’clock  on 
Thursday,  May  28th,  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Christian. 

Gardening  Engagements. —  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  late 
foreman  at  Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade,  as  gardener 
to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  at  Normanton  Park, 
Stamford.  Mr.  W.  Davies,  from  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasgow,  as  gardener  to  Lord  Bateman,  Shobdon  Court, 
Hereford. 

Complimentary  Dinner  to  a  Scottish  Gardener. — 
Mr.  Peter  McCowan,  for  some  time  gardener  at 
Hamilton  House,  Perth,  having  been  engaged  as 
gardener  to  George  Neilson,  Esq.,  at  Crossbasket,  near 
High  Blantyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  was  recently  entertained 
at  dinner  by  his  brother  gardeners  in  the  Perth  district, 
and  warmly  complimented  on  his  preferment. 

Forestry  at  Edinburgh  University. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural  Society,  it  was  announced  that  the  grant  of 
£100  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  aid  of  the 
lectures  on  Forestry  conducted  by  Dr.  Somerville, 
Edinburgh  University,  has  been  renewed  for  the  current 
year. 

The  Egham  Juvenile  Floral  and  Industrial  Society 
works  on  lines  which  might  with  advantage  be  imitated 
in  every  parish  in  the  country.  It  is  managed  by 
a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  its  objects 
are  the  encouragement  in  the  young  of  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  and  the  execution  of  handicraft  and  needle¬ 
work.  The  next  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  last 
week  in  July,  when  numerous  small  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  over  fifty  classes,  arranged  in  divisions  for 
seniors  and  juniors,  and  we  note  that  besides  various 
competitions  in  the  floral  section,  there  will  be  a 
contest  in  digging  and  drilling,  open  to  boys  between 
twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Sale  of  the  Birehfield  Orchids. — We  learn  from 
the  Manchester  Examiner  that  the  sale  of  Mr.  Heine’s 
collection  of  specimen  Orchids  last  week  in  that  city  was 
a  very  successful  one,  and  that  there  was  a  good  com¬ 
petition  among  the  leading  amateur  growers  for  the 
choicest  lots.  The  most  important  purchase  during  the 
sale  was  that  made  by  Mr.  George  Hardy,  of  Timperley, 
who  paid  eighty  guineas  for  fifty-eight  bulbs  and 
thirteen  leads  of  the  magnificent  Cattleya  Skinneri 
alba. 

Hibberd  Memorial  Fund. — The  Committee  beg  leave 
to  announce  that  this  fund,  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Hibberd,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Lindley  Library,  and  with  the  object  of 
securing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s  orphan 
daughter,  will  be  closed  on  April  30th,  1891,  and  they 
particularly  request  that  all  subscriptions  may  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  on  or  before  that  day.  The  amount 
received  or  promised  up  to  that  date  is  about  £210,  a 
sum  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  considerably  augmented 
before  the  closure  of  the  fund,  especially  by  the  receipt 
of  numerous  small  sums  from  the  many  who  hold  Mr. 
Hibberd’s  name  in  respect.  Subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  Dr.  Masters,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  Bruce  Potato. — A  strong  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Marckinch,  the  raiser  of 
the  Bruce  Potato.  Mr.  James  Hope,  of  Eastbarns, 
has  been  appointed  to  lead  the  movement,  and  Mr. 
Fyshe,  of  Treaton,  secretary  of  the  Windygates 
Agricultural  Society,  has  been  appointed  secretary  and 


treasurer.  An  immense  number  of  farmers  in  Scotland 
have  found  the  Bruce  as  much  a  deliverer  from  the 
tyranny  of  bad  times  as  their  ancestors  found  the 
Bruce  a  deliverer  from  the  galling  tyranny  of  Saxon 
oppression.  The  Bruce  has  proved  itself  an  immense 
cropper,  a  good  resister  of  disease,  and  an  esculent  of 
high  quality  besides.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  then, 
that  the  raiser  of  such  a  valuable  variety  should  be 
suitably  rewarded,  so  that  Mr.  Findlay  and  all  who  are 
working  in  the  same  line  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
in  the  same  good  work. — North  British  Agriculturist. 

Sale  of  Mi-.  Pollett’s  Orchids. — For  the  information 
of  amateurs  and  others  interested  in  the  value  of 
Orchids,  we  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
lots  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last. — The  highest  prices 
realised  on  Tuesday  were  £105  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Lcopardinum,  with  six  bulbs  ;  O.  crispum 
lilacina,  with  six  bulbs,  £84  ;  O.  Ruckerianum  super¬ 
bum,  seven  bulbs,  £27  6s. ;  O.  Halli  magnificum,  eight 
bnlb9,  £35  15s. ;  Ltelia  anceps  Hillii,  £16  16s.;  Cattleya 
Triante  Backhouseana,  £11  ;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
punctatissimum,  £15  15s.  ;  O.  crispum  Bickleyense, 
£16  16s.  ;  Cattleya  Schroderse,  £17  17s.  ;  Cattleya 
Mossi*  Arnoldiana,  £13  13s.;  Cypripedium  Elliottia- 
num,  £19  19s.  ;  Cypripedium  Morganise,  nine  growths, 
£31 10s.;  Odontoglossum  crispum  Bonnyanum,  £19 19s. ; 
Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  £15  15s.  ;  Cattleya  Trianas  alba, 
£15  15 s.  ;  Odontoglossum  elegans,  £39  ;  0.  Pollett- 
ianum,  £3S  17s.  ;  and  Cypripedium  Charles  Canham, 
£15  15s.  On  Wednesday  the  principal  lots  were 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  spotted  variety,  £15  15s.  ; 
Cypripedium  Germinyanum,  £10  10s. ;  C.  Thibauti- 
anum,  £16  os.  ;  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum, 
£16  16s.  ;  0.  Bickleyense,  £18  18s.  ;  0.  elegans, 
£25  4s. ;  0.  crispum  punctatissimum,  £22  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  orphanum,  £19  19s.  ;  Odontoglossum  erispum 
guttatum,  £16  16s.  ;  Cattleya  aurea  grandiflora, 
£11  11s.  ;  and  Cypripedium  leucorhodum,  £18  18s. 

- -»£«• - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Looking  Back  for  Sixty  Years. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  these  plants  in  my  young 
days  when  the  means  and  appliances  for  growing  them, 
as  compared  to  those  of  the  present  time,  were  of  a 
very  meagre  and  rude  description.  Yet  for  all  that, 
good  plants  for  decorative  purposes  were  produced  of 
most  of  the  kinds  then  in  cultivation,  and  when  the 
weather  during  the  autumnal  months  was  of  a. genial 
character  the  displays  in  the  open  garden  were  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  present  time,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  more  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  flower  gardens  then 
were  under  quite  a  different  system  of  arrangement  as 
regards  planting  for  floral  effect.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  pretty 
extensively  grown,  and  with  the  addition  of  such 
plants  as  could  be  housed  through  the  winter  months, 
in  many  cases,  as  the  limited  means  would  permit. 
Gardeners  of  the  present  day,  more  especially  the 
younger  portion  of  them,  can  scarcely  conceive  even  in 
the  remotest  degree  the  difficulties  that  the  gardeners 
of  the  old  school  had  to  contend  with ;  but  this  much  I 
can  say  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  although 
present-day  gardeners  enjoy  privileges  enhanced  a 
thousand-fold,  the  pleasure  taken  in  the  cultivation  of 
Nature’s  choice  gifts  is  not  more  intense  or  more  fully 
appreciated  now  than  in  the  olden  time. 

In  those  early  days  of  one’s  life  the  flower  gardens 
and  extensive  shrubberies  with  flower  borders  were  grace¬ 
fully  designed  with  good  old  English  taste.  The  beds 
and  the  borders  were  interesting  as  a  rule  at  all  seasons, 
and  being  planted  with  miscellaneous  plants  some 
fresh  object  was  always  presenting  itself.  The 
seasons,  too,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  were  far 
more  uniform  in  character  at  that  time  than  in  recent 
years. 

Dahlias  were  largely  grown,  and  some  seasons  I 
had  very  good  blooms  as  late  as  November.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  period  when  Springfield  Rival  Dodd’s 
Mary  and  other  varieties  were  the  first  favourites  of  the 
day. 

The  Chrysanthemums  used  to  follow  the  latest 
summer-flowering  plants,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dahlias,  made  the 'decline  of  summer  and  early  autumn 
cheerful  and  gay.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  there 
was  no  very  special  mode  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  autumn  queen.  Some  of  the  plants  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  beds  and  borders  until  they  formed 
stools  or  clumps,  and  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  plants,  it  used  to  be  the  practice 


in  very  many  instances  to  take  up  these  old  plants  and 
divide  them  into  tens,  twenties,  or  even  fifties,  should 
they  be  required.  These  were  again  returned  to  the 
beds  and  borders,  which  had  been  renovated  with  good 
well-decomposed  manure  and  leaf-soil,  cow-manure  for 
light  soil,  and  that  of  horses  for  heavy  soils. 

Some  of  the  rooted  cutting-like  shoots  used  to 
be  put  in  well-prepared  borders  as  a  reserve  stock  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  and  in  due  course  housed  in  vineries  or 
Peach  houses,  with  the  object  of  plants  being  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  and 
also  for  cut  flowers. 

Possibly  I  may  be  asked  by  some  of  our  young 
growers  of  the  present  day,  as  to  the  style  and  form  of 
growth  of  these  plants.  I  may  reply,  in  honour 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friends  and  forefathers 
in  the  gardening  art  and  science,  that  a  great  number 
of  these  plants  were  so  handled  that  could  they  have 
been  reproduced,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  graced 
the  stands,  tables  and  groups  that  were  shown  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1890.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  am 
for  a  moment  speaking  of  monster  blooms,  or  the  hop- 
pole  or  mop  system  of  growing  these  lovely  and  cheering 
autumnal  favourites  ;  I  particularly  allude  to  the  per¬ 
fection  attained  in  the  manipulation  and  finish  as 
regards  flowers,  foliage  and  form  of  the  plants  collec¬ 
tively  as  well  as  individually.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
good  old  cultivators  who  would  be  disgusted  could  they 
but  see  some  of  the  plants  which  are  used  to  form  the 
groups  at  many  of  our  exhibitions  of  the  present  day. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  because  they  had  not  the 
appliances  and  materials  that  growers  can  boast  of  now, 
that  they  were  not  strictly  economists  of  the  first 
order,  and  in  excelsior-like  earnestness  kept  the 
standard  of  perfection  proudly  floating  before  them  on 
their  onward  march  of  progress. 

I  may  mention  that  in  my  native  village,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  some  remarkably  telling  plants  used  to 
be  grown  year  after  year  in  the  front  of  a  villa  resi¬ 
dence  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Captain  Whittaker. 
The  bed  in  which  these  were  grown  was  planted  with 
dwarf  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
uniformly  arranged,  and  trained  to  neat  stakes  with 
one  stem  only,  which  practice  prevented  over-crowding 
and  damage  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  bed.  The 
height  of  the  plants  when  in  bloom  was  from  5  ft.  to 
7  ft.,  very  strong,  with  beautifully-formed  clusters  of 
large  flowers  of  the  quilled  and  tasselled  kinds,  white, 
yellow,  purple,  buff,  crimson,  pink,  red,  orange, 
sulphur,  &e. 

In  the  year  1837  Mr.  J.  Martin,  of  Winchester, 
offered  in  twelve  sections  upwards  of  five  dozen 
varieties.  Amongst  them  was  a  small  yellow  one  named 
after  my  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  D.  Park,  who  was  sent  to 
China  in  1S23  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
and  who  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  that  were  grown  upwards  of  half  a  century 
ago.  At  this  period  of  the  world’s  history  glass  structures 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  accommodation  for 
ornamental  flowering  plants  was  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
consequently,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparative 
few,  outdoor  cultivation  was  pretty  general  throughout 
the  country.  It  must  be  understood,  to  the  credit 
of  the  good  housewives  of  that  period,  that  they  had 
minds  imbued  with  great  zest  in  arranging  and  fur¬ 
nishing  their  flower  gardens,  which  were  large  in 
country  places,  and  had  their  bowers  and  summer¬ 
houses.  These  were  the  hospitable  days  of  old,  when 
neighbours  were  neighbours  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
There  was  not  wanting  the  spirit  of  fraternization  ;  it 
was  the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  one  to  assist  the  other, 
and  give  freely  such  plants  as  the  others  did  not  possess. 
This  was  a  matter  of  great  consideration  to  very 
many,  as  anything  new  and  choice  was  sent  out  at  a 
great  price  in  the  first  instance,  consequently  the  more 
humble  of  the  plant  lovers  were  recipients  of  great 
kindness  from  their  affluent  neighbours  who  could 
afford  to  purchase  plants  at  a  high  price.  In  this  way 
good  things  were  to  be  seen  embellishing  even  the 
thatched  dwelling  places  of  the  most  lowly,  and  as 
the  Chrysanthemum  proved  itself  a  plant  of  such  a 
prolific  character,  and  so  easy  to  increase,  most  gardens 
wore  a  cheerful  aspect  as  each  autumnal  season  presented 
itself. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  futile  and  preposterous  for 
me  to  insinuate  that  the  old  times  can  be  compared 
with  the  present,  but  it  must  be  patent  to  all  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  old-time  customs  that,  com¬ 
paratively,  the  cost  in  producing  the  grand  displays  that 
we  are  privileged  to  see  at  the  present  day  is  enhanced 
to  an  almost  immeasurable  degree  without,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  giving  more  real  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
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the  autumn  queen  than  in  the  olden  times.  Truly  we 
have  examples  of  gigantic  proportions  in  the  blooms 
and  in  the  height  of  the  plants,  but  the  question  is, 
Do  these  compensate  for  the  expense  involved  in  their 
production  ? 

It  is  known  that  very  many  groups  have  been  staged 
that  collectively  have  a  grand  effect  ;  but  oh,  dissect 
that  noble  group  !  what  have  we  then  to  meet  the  eye 
of  refined  taste  1  Why,  a  lot  of  sticks  and  coloured 
mops  on  the  apex  that  are  about  as  ugly  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  to  the  eye  in  search  of  beauty  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  What  would  the  old 
growers  say  to  these  long-handled,  drawing-room-like 
dusting  brushes  ?  I  can  understand  one  man  one  vote, 
but  one  plant  and  one  bloom  I  abominate  and  repudiate 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Pray  let  us  have  well- 
balanced  proportions,  and  the  growth  made  in  as  quick 
time  as  possible.  Apparently  it  takes  as  long  to  grow 
Chrysanthemums  as  it  does  to  fatten  an  ox  for  the 
Christmas  show. 

I  saw  some  plants  at  the  ‘  National  ”  autumnal 
show  with  which  a  few  friends  and  myself  were  much 
pleased,  but  not  wishing  to  appear  invidious  I  par¬ 
ticularise  no  collection.  There  were,  however,  some 
that  were  conspicuous  for  their  dwarf  growth  and  rich 
healthy  foliage,  without  which  no  plant  however  well 
bloomed  can  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  The  blooms  were 
numerous  and  of  large  size  ;  in  fact,  the  plants  had 
been  well  handled.  We  realised  their  excellence  in 
quick  time,  and  growers  would  do  well  to  obtain  if 
possible  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of  those  to  whom  these 
plants  belonged. — Man  of  Kent. 
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PEAOH  CULTURE  200  YEARS 

AGO. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  496  ). 

Pruning. 

1. — We  should  prune  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  before  the  leaves  are  fallen  ;  we 
should  see  then  the  proper  distances  more  exactly  than 
we  possibly  could  if  we  prune  in  winter  or  spring,  when 
the  trees  are  leafless. 

2.  — Brauch.es  being  pruned  at  this  season  just  before 
their  growths  are  at  an  end,  and  the  air  kind  and 
warm,  nature  will  immediately  close  up  and  heal  the 
orifices  of  the  air  vessels  before  the  wet  and  cold  of  the 
winter  come  on,  which  they  imbibe  to  their  prejudice 
when  pruned  at  that  season. 

When  you  prune  off  the  end  of  a  shoot,  make  it  a 
rule  to  cut  at  least  1  in.  above  the  bud,  which  must 
always  be  a  leaf  bud  ;  this  perishes  down  to  the  bud  for 
want  of  nourishment,  and  becoming  very  hard,  protects 
the  branch  from  the  injurious  influences  of  wet  and 
cold. 

3.  — When  fruit  trees  are  pruned  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  the  roots  have  not  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood 
to  support  through  the  winter  as  when  left  till  the 
spring ;  so  they  are,  in  consequence,  better  able  to 
support  their  blossoms  in  the  spring. 

4.  — When  branches  are  primed  early  in  the  winter, 
and  the  orifices  of  their  sap  vessels  firmly  closed,  the 
attracting  force  of  the  leaves  in  the  spring  is  not 
weakened  by  the  many  inlets  of  fresh  wounds,  which 
he  says  must  happen  if  pruned  in  February  and  March. 
Langley’s  conclusion  is  that  comparatively  weak  trees  are 
best  pruned  early,  and  those  of  luxuriant  growth  in 
spring,  because  late  pruning  tends  to  check  over  strong 
growths.  The  reason  why  the  ends  of  some  shoots 
should  be  shortened,  is  because  of  their  immaturity. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  to  determine  what  part  of  a 
shoot  should  be  cut  away  is  very  difficult,  because 
different  seasons  have  different  effects  on  their  growths  ; 
and,  therefore,  these  points  must  be  wholly  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  pruner  ;  but  we  must  always 
prune  to  a  leaf  bud,  or  for  want  thereof,  nail  the 
branch  in  to  its  full  length.  Young  trees  that  are 
truly  healthy  require  the  least  reduction,  and  may  very 
often  be  nailed  in  their  full  length. 

Insects. 

The  several  kinds  of  insects  which  are  seen  to  destroy 
the  leaves  of  fruits  may  very  reasonably  come  with 
the  eastern  winds,  or  the  eastern  winds  may  hatch  their 
eggs  ;  but  Langley  says  that  he  could  never  yet  find 
that  any  method  would  destroy  or  keep  them  from  fruit 
trees  but  frequent  waterings  (syringing),  which  never 
yet  have  been  known  to  fail.  It  is  observable,  he  says, 
that  these  insects  never  come  in  great  plenty,  except  when 
the  spring  is  very  dry  ;  and  even  then,  when  the 
weather  changes  to  rain,  and  becomes  very  wet,  they 
instantly  perish.  Therefore  since  Nature  has  taught 
us  a  sure  method  of  destroying  these  vermin,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  keep  fruit  trees  in  a 


continual  supple  state,  by  early  and  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  seasons,  when  those  insects  mostly  abound. 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  these  waterings 
before  the  leaves  are  infested  by  them.  If,  he  says,  the 
season  is  dry,  and  easterly  winds  are  prevalent,  the 
watering  of  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees  is  absolutely 
necessary,  because  these  drying  winds  convey  away  the 
moisture  from  the  young  fruits  with  greater  force  than 
their  roots  are  able  to  supply  it  ;  so  the  fruits  become 
starved.  These  waterings  must  be  carefully  performed, 
that  the  water  from  the  engine  be  not  forced  with  such 
power  as  to  bruise  or  beat  the  flowers  from  the  branches. 
The  best  time  for  this  work  is  from  10  o’clock  to 
11  o’clock  a.m. 

Protecting  from  Frost. 

Mats,  old  sail-cloth,  or  Tea  haulm  hung  on  the  branches 
and  secured  against  wind,  being  left  on  until  they  are 
largely  grown,  and  then  taken  away  by  degrees,  is 
advocated.  If  it  happen  that  the  weather  continues 
freezing  during  the  day  time,  let  the  covering  continue 
for  even  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then,  if  it  becomes 
mild,  open  for  three  or  four  hours  and  cover  up  as 
before  ;  but  should  it  not  freeze  in  the  day-time,  open 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  close  about  the  same 
time  before  it  sets.  When  the  fruits,  he  continues,  are 
well  set,  we  must  be  very  diligent  in  covering  them  up 
from  frosts.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  coverings 
rolled  up  on  the  top  of  the  wall  in  readiness.  He  had 
Apricots  one-third  grown  and  well  covered  with  leaves 
killed  in  great  quantities  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1722.  He  speaks  favourably  of  the  practice  of  one  of 
his  friends,  who,  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  sunny 
weather,  when  his  fruits  were  stoning,  shaded  them 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  syringed  them. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. 

If  our  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  very  numerous,  we 
must  ease  nature  of  her  burden  ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  April  we  may  thin  our  Apricots,  and  the  first 
week  in  May  our  Peaches,  leaving  them  2  ins.  apart 
at  the  least.  It  is  observable  that  Peaches  grow  very 
little  from  the  20th  day  of  May  to  the  like  time  in 
June,  nature  being  employed  in  perfecting  their  internal 
parts,  that  is  their  kernels,  stones,  &c. 

Now  whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  it  is  always 
seen  that  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  drops.  The  meanest 
capacity  living  may  easily  believe  that  if  all  the 
fruits  on  a  tree  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  fall  in  the  shrivelled 
state  they  do.  It  is  evident  that  their  fall  is  caused 
by  some  decay  or  weakness  of  nature  ;  which  last,  he 
says,  is  most  probable,  for  since  nature  requires  moisture 
for  daily  perspirations,  as  well  as  to  consolidate  the 
watery,  supple  substances  of  the  kernels,  stones,  &c., 
it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  very  dry  weather 
conveys  away  the  moisture  which  is  necessary  for  these 
formations,  the  work  will  be  imperfect,  and  consequently 
the  fruits  must  perish. 

About  the  20th  of  June  the  fruits  are  beginning  to 
swell  for  ripening ;  we  should  thin  them  for  the  last  time, 
taking  away  the  worst,  and  leaving  the  most  promising 
ones.  The  goodness  of  Peaches  depends  very  much  on 
their  quality  ;  for  they  are  never  worth  anything  when 
left  very  thick  on  the  trees,  which  is  always  done  by 
the  covetous,  which  makes  good  the  old  proverb,  “  Covet 
all,  lose  all.”  He  says,  “  This  year  (1729)  I  numbered 
103  dozen  fruits  of  the  variety  Smith’s  Newington  on 
one  single  tree,  which  being  small  and  insipid,  were 
sold  at  6d.  per  doz.”  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the 
opinion  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  fruit  to  be 
shaded  by  foliage  up  till  the  time  it  was  almost  fully 
grown  ;  but  then  more  sun  was  necessary  to  ripen  the 
juices  of  the  fruits,  and  to  give  them  their  beautiful 
colours.  He  advises  the  tying  back  with  bast  of  the 
leaves  which  are  before  the  fruit,  rather  than  cutting  them 
away. 

What  I  think  must  be  regarded  as  the  weakest  point 
in  our  author’s  interesting  article  on  Peach  culture  is 
his  absolute  silence  upon  what  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  modern  practice  in  the  management  of  Peach 
trees  during  the  growing  period.  I  refer  to  the 
disbudding  of  those  hosts  of  young  shoots  that  healthy 
trees  always  produce.  After  his  insistance  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  shoots  well  apart,  that  air  and 
light  might  have  free  action  upon  the  wood  and  fruit, 
this  omission  seems  rather  strange,  and  can  hardly 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  As  he  was  evidently  a 
keen  observer,  I  can  hardly  think  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  practice,  for  without  it  I  cannot  see  how  trees 
could  be  managed  with  satisfaction  ;  and  his  instruc¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  the  rubbing  out  of  forward  buds 
would  imply  that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 


principle  of  the  practice.  So  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  all  reference  to  it  beyond  what  I  have  referred 
to  must  have  been  an  oversight,  or  he  would  have  given 
us  minute  instructions  upon  it  as  he  has  done  on  other 
matters  of  not  greater  importance.  In  reference  to 
gathering  Peaches,  he  says,  they  are  best  the  day  after 
being  gathered,  and  must  be  placed  on  their  heads  ; 
but  on  no  account  on  their  sides,  because  then  they 
would  invariably  go  rotten. —  IV.  B.  Glasscock. 

- - 
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Worms  and  the  Seeds  of  Plants. — The  com¬ 
mon  earth-worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris)  in  its  mode  of 
life  exhibits  several  curious  habits.  One  of  them  is 
that  it  sometimes  works  its  way  perpendicularly  into 
the  soil  to  a  depth  varying  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The 
bottom  of  this  it  covers  with  small  stones  or  pebbles, 
or  in  default  of  these,  it  sometimes  uses  the  seeds  of 
plants.  Now,  if  oxygen  has  free  access  to  the  seeds 
they  will  germinate,  whether  they  reach  the  surface  or 
not  ;  but  it  no  doubt  frequently  happens  that  air  is 
sufficiently  excluded  to  prevent  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  which  may  therefore  lie  dormant  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  under  conditions  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  germinative  power  of  the  same. 
Should  the  soil  in  after  years  get  disturbed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  by  trenching,  draining,  by  making 
cuttings  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  for  roads,  railways, 
or  the  foundations  of  houses,  the  long-buried  seeds 
get  brought  to  the  surface,  or  sufficiently  exposed  to 
cause  germination.  Plants  of  various  kinds  then  make 
their  appearance  where  no  such  species  had  been  known 
before  in  that  locality,  much  to  the  surprise  of  those 
observers  who  take  notice  of  such  facts.  Seeds  may 
and  no  doubt  often  get  washed  accidentally  into  the 
burrows  of  worms,  independently  of  those  which  they 
voluntarily  or  unconsciously  draw  into  their  habitations. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry. — The  plant  to  which 
this  name  has  been  given  in  its  new  home  at  the  Cape, 
is  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Potato,  and 
comes  from  South  America.  It  is  the  Physalis  peru¬ 
viana  of  the  botanist,  and  is  now  naturalised  in  several 
warm  countries  besides  that  of  South  Africa.  The 
fruit  of  the  type  is  purple,  but  that  of  P.  p.  edulis  is 
yellow,  and  P.  p.  violacea,  violet.  The  last  is  an  im¬ 
proved  form  bearing  larger  fruits  than  any,  and  shows 
that  the  plant  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  will  of  man 
in  the  matter  of  variety  and  improvement.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  raw  in  the  same  way  as  our  Gooseberry,  or  it 
may  be  preserved  as  at  the  Cape,  where  it  is  much 
esteemed.  It  is  also  produced  in  great  abundance. 
In  this  country  it  will  ripen  against  a  wall  in  the  open 
air  in  ordinary  summers. 

The  Ear-shelled  Slug.  —  Those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  habits  of  observation  have,  no  doubt,  when 
digging  in  the  garden,  turned  up  a  curious,  fat-looking, 
yellow  slug,  with  a  small,  ear-shaped  shell,  on  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  back.  It  is  no  doubt  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  owing  to 
its  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  ground  during  the  day, 
like  some  other  slugs  which  infest  the  garden.  The 
fact  cannot  be  too  widely  known  amongst  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  gardeners  especially,  that  it  i3  not  only 
an  enemy,  but  a  friend  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  is 
entirely  carnivorous,  and  lives  upon  other  slugs  and 
worms  that  may  come  in  its  way.  This  good  work  it 
carries  on  during  the  night  and  iu  the  early  morning 
while  the  ground  is  yet  wet.  I  have  a  specimen 
which  had  swallowed  a  worm  several  times  as  long  as 
itself,  and  which  was  caught  in  the  act  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  6  a.m. — F. 

Chinese  Cabbage. — There  are  several  forms  of 
this,  but  probably  all  are  mere  varieties  of  Brassica 
sinensis,  which  has  been  reduced  under  B.  campestris 
by  Forbes  and  Hemsley  in  their  Index  Florae  sinensis. 
Now  B.  campestris  is  the  species  to  which  our  Turnip 
belongs,  which  will  give  an  idea  that  this  Chinese 
Cabbage  ;  it  is  very  popular  in  China,  where  the  natives 
consume  more  of  it  than  of  all  other  vegetables  put 
together.  Messrs.  Yilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
says  that  Europeans  also  find  it  good  and  of  easier  diges¬ 
tion  than  the  Cabbages  of  the  West.  The  form  known  as 
Pe-tsai  resembles  a  Cos  Lettuce  when  in  perfection,  and 
forms  a  close  head  or  sometimes  merely  a  cluster  of  semi- 
erect  leaves  of  a  light  green,  and  which  taper  to  the  base. 
Being  an  annual  it  soon  comes  to  perfection,  and  might 
be  grown  with  advantage  in  this  country. 
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The  Florists'  Tulip. 

Our.  friend  Mr.  Bentley  writes  a  little  too  gloomy  on 
p.  460.  We  know  of  Mr.  Horner’s  glorious  beds,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  ;  but  does  not  Mr.  Bentley  know 
that  there  are  a  few  of  us  left  yet  in  Yorkshire  ?  In 
the  good  old  days  of  The  Midland  Florist  we  were 
there,  and  we  are  not  dead  yet.  How  many  times  has 
“  Schofield  ”  shown  at  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Show 
at  Manchester  ?  From  him  I  caught  the  fever,  and 
started  with  twenty  bulbs,  at  Is.  per  bulb,  in  1849. 
Aglai  was  included  among  them,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  that  old  variety  yet  !  I  have  150  rows  of 
bulbs  ;  Schofield  will^have  200. 

Why  also  should  the  Wakefield  men  be  forgotten  ? 
They  consider  themselves  to  be  the  largest  society  in 
England,  and  the  figures  below  about  justify  the 
assertion.  Mr.  (Moorhouse’s  collection  was  once  a 
Manchester  one,  and  my  own  represents  almost  the 
whole  of  Hepworth’s  best  bed,  four-fifths  of  them 
having  been  thrown  out,  the  stock  of  Mr.  Brown — 
who  I  believe  is,  or  was,  the  last  survivor  of  the  South 
London  A.  Tulip  Society — and  a  good  many  aristocrats 
from  Mr.  Barlow,  from  Wakefield  and  Wortley.  It 
will  interest  some  of  the  “old  ones”  to  hear  that 
Schofield  (the  raiser  of  Clipper,  S.F.,  Lady  Holmesdale, 
Pic,  &c.)  still  plants  and  lifts  every  bulb,  though 
over  seventy  years  of  age  ! 

The  Wakefield  growers,  and  the  extent  of  their  beds, 
are  as  follows  : — Mr.  Moorhouse,  60  yards  ;  Mr.  Gill, 
60  yards  ;  Mr.  Spurr,  50  yards  ;  Mr.  Calvert,  40  yards; 
Mr.  Lister,  30  yards  ;  Mr.  Hardwick,  30  ;  Mr.  Mellen, 
14  yards  ;  making  a  total  of  284  yards,  with  about 
eleven  bulbs  in  each  row. — John  Cliff,  Fulneck,  Leeds. 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  21st 
March,  Mr.  Bentley’s  remarks  on  the  florists’  Tulip, 
and  hope  with  him  that  we  may  again  see  a  revival  of 
these  old-fashioned  favourites.  As  some  years  ago  we 
purchased  the  entire  collection  of  that  worthy  old 
florist,  Mr.  David  Barber,  of  Stanton-le-Dale,  near 
Nottingham,  and  have  added  to  it  since,  we  believe 
we  have  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  kingdom. 
We  send  you  a  list  of  those  we  have,  and  would  like 
your  readers  to  know  that  they  are  grown  in  Scotland, 
and  there  is  a  show  of  them  yearly  in  Dunfermline. — 
Stuart  A-  Mein,  Kelso. 

Carnations  and  Pansies  at  Birmingham. 
Our  midland  and  northern  floricultural  friends  are 
certainly  moving  onwards,  and  Birmingham  bids  fair 
to  rival  both  London  and  Manchester  as  a  centre  of 
floricultural  activity.  The  restless  activity  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  and  his  floral  allies  of  the  Midland 
districts  have  brought  about  the  establishment  of  a 
Midland  Carnation  Society  that  bids  fair  to  rival 
both  Oxford  and  London  in  importance,  if  it  does  not 
excel  them;  and  they  have  secured^ something  over 
£100  as  subscriptions.  That  is  good,  and  if  only  Dame 
Nature  will  smile  pleasantly  upon  the  efforts  of  our 
friends,  and  the  season  prove  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  blooms,  the  coming  season  will  be 
one  of  unwonted  activity  ;  and  what  with  London, 
Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  some  leading 
Carnation  growers  may  make  1891  memorable  by 
realising  fortunes.  Let  us  hope  they  may.  But  better 
than  realising  fortunes  will  be  the  widening  of  the 
circle  of  Carnation  lovers  ;  this  is  a  certain  result,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the  various  ways  it  will 
manifest  itself,  will  be  increased  support  to  Carnation 
societies. 

The  Pansy  men  have  caught  this  infection  of  activity, 
and  they  have  formed  a  Midland  Pansy  Society. 
Scotland  has  some  Pansy  societies,  but  I  think  the 
newly-formed  Midland  one  is  the  only  organisation  of 
its  kind  south  of  the  Tweed.  A  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Pansy  as  an  exhibition  flower  is  greatly  needed.  I 
find  at  provincial  shows  held  in  July  and  August  that 
prizes  are  offered  for  Pansies — much  too  late  to  have 
flowers  in  the  best  character — but  as  a  rule  the  blooms 
staged  are  wretchedly  poor.  And  as  sometimes  happens 
when  I  am  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  I  express  a 
determination  to  withhold  the  prizes  for  Pansies  on  the 
ground  of  the  poorness  of  the  flowers,  and  the  reply  one 
meets  with  frequently  is— that  these  prizes  are  kept  in 
the  schedule  at  the  request  of  seme  member  of  the 
committee,  and  if  they  be  withheld  there  is  danger  of  a 
storm.  So  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  character  of  the  cut  blooms  of 
Pansies  may  result  from  the  increased  prominence  to 
be  given  to  this  flower  in  the  Midland  districts. 


As  the  new  Pansy  Society  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy  in  the 
Midland  distriets,  the  competition  for  the  present  will 
be  confined  to  exhibitors  residing  in  the  counties  of 
"Warwickshire,  Salop,  Staffordshire,  "Worcestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Northamptonshire, 
excepting  a  few  open  classes.  The  show  and  fancy 
Pansies  are  abundantly  provided  for,  and  also  the 
pretty  Yiolas.  The  first  seven  classes  are  open  to  all 
residing  in  the  eight  counties  named,  including  a  Silver 
Medal  for  the  first  six  blooms  of  dissimilar  seedling 
Pansies  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  but  not  yet  sent  out ; 
and  also  a  Silver  Medal  for  three  blooms  of  the  best 
seedling  fancy  Pansy  raised  in  1890,  and  named.  Then 
follow  eight  classes,  open  only  to  amateurs  and  gentle¬ 
men's  gardeners  residing  in  the  eight  counties  ;  and  in 
the  first  six  of  these  Mr.  James  Simkins  will  add  to  the 
first  prize  a  copy  of  his  excellent  book,  The  Pansy,  and 
how  to  Grow  and  Show  it.  Then  follow  four  classes 
for  the  same  section  of  exhibitors,  for  those  who  have 
never  won  a  prize  for  Pansies — “maiden  growers,”  as 
the  Lancashire  florists  term  them.  Then  follow  a  few 
classes  open  to  all  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  Birmingham  the 
leading  trade  cultivators  in  Scotland.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  six  special  prizes,  all  being  of  an  interesting 
character. 

Is  the  fancy  Pansy  a  florists’  flower  ?  If  so,  who 
made  it  so  ?  Should  it  not  be  in  the  same  category  as 
the  fancy  Polyanthus,  and  be  relegated  to  the  border  ? 
And  yet  the  fancy  Pansy  holds  exactly  the  same  position 
towards  the  show  Pansy  — yellow  grounds,  white 
grounds  and  seifs — as  the  fancy  Polyanthus  does  to 
the  gold-laced  varieties.  Relatively,  the  fancy  Poly¬ 
anthus  has  been  improved  just  as  much  as  the  fancy 
Pansy,  and  yet,  by  general  consent,  the  fancy  Pansy  is 
recognised  as  a  florists’  flower.  This  is  a  little  nut  to 
crack  that  I  present  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  James 
Thurstan. — 11.  I). 

“  Variety  ”  Carnations. 

Allow  me  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Rowan  for  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  my  scribble  on  March  21st,  on  the 
Fancy  Carnation.  Mr.  Dodwell  was  in  no  way 
astonished  on  seeing  the  continental  fancies;  it  was  Mr. 
Rowan  who  expressed  his  approval  of  them  as  decorative 
blooms,  especially  one  which  took  his  fancy — a  deep 
orange-yellow  ground,  edged  with  crimson  and  flaked 
with  white  ;  it  was  not  of  perfect  petal,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  save  it,  seeing  the  possibilities  of  it  as  a  seed 
parent,  and  divided  the  plants  produced  with  my  friends, 
in  hope  that  one  of  us  might  succeed  in  improving  on 
it,  but  alas,  alack,  we  each  equally  failed  in  our 
endeavour  ;  since  then  I  have  annually  sown  seed 
from  the  same  source — Mr.  Ernest  Benary,  the 
famous  raiser  of  Germania  and  other  grand  fancies. 
Since  that  time  I  have  annually  taken  to  Oxford  any¬ 
thing  from  my  seedlings  which  I  thought  would  please 
my  friends.  As  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  far  be  it  from  me  to  grumble  :  I  was  and  am 
hopeful  that  this  offer  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
the  more  extended  culture  of  the  Carnation  as  a  hardy 
garden  flower.  Personally  I  am  so  little  hungry  after 
the  prizes  that  I  would  not  cut  a  dozen  blooms  to 
secure  them,  but  as  a  lover  of  the  flower  I  would  cut 
from  every  plant  in  my  garden  if  I  thought  that  I  had 
anything  which  would  be  of  interest  to  my  floral 
friends,  and  would  freely  exchange  with  any  of  them 
such  things  as  were  likely  to  extend  the  popularity  of 
the  Carnation  and  the  Pieotee  ;  but  as  I  may  be  rather 
democratic  in  my  tendencies  with  regard  to  the  Flora 
I  was  anxious  that  this  class  should  be  taken  up  by 
amateurs  of  the  artizan  class,  it  being  truly  every¬ 
body’s  flower  and  should  be  of  universal  culture. 
Seedlings,  too,  being  of  more  abundant  bloom  and  of 
more  hardy  constitution,  must  become  a  source  of 
interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  working  man,  his  wife, 
and  family.  By  culture  of  this,  the  queen  of  the 
summer,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  may  be  kept  from  the 
pot  house,  and  led  to  a  higher  degree  of  enjoyment — 
an  enjoyment  shared  equally  by  both  peer  and  peasant. 

As  for  the  grand  plate  of  yellow  and  fancy  Carnations, 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  true  lover  of  the 
Dianthus  caryophylloides  ;  a  study  of  its  beauties  must 
open  the  eyes  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  each  and  all 
who  have  a  love  for  the  Beautiful.  I  would  recommend 
those  who  would  enter  into  the  enchanting  occupation 
of  sowing  seeds  and  watching  their  development,  to 
immediately  apply  for  a  supply  of  seed  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Benary,  as  this  disastrous  winter  may 
have  destroyed  many  choice  varieties,  and  another 
year  may  be  too  late  for  them.  —  William  JVardill, 
Luton. 


Properties  of  the  Pansy. 

Mr.  James  Simkins  in  his  book  on  the  Pansy — one 
that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Thurstan  would  greatly  appreciate — 
lays  down  in  pages  60  and  61  the  properties  of  the 
show  and  fancy  types.  As  to  the  show  Pan3y  his  first 
requirement  is  : 

N  Form. — The  bloom  should  be  nearly  perfectly  circular, 
flat  and  smooth,  without  waviness  or  crinkled  edges. 

Texture. — The  petals  should  be  thick  and  velvety 
in  texture,  lying  closely  and  evenly  upon  each  other. 

Colour  and  Markings.— The  field  of  all  the  three 
lower  petals  should  be  the  same  exactly,  whether  it  be 
white  as  in  the  white  grounds,  or  yellow  as  in  the 
yellow  grounds  ;  there  should  be  no  variation  of  shade 
whatever  in  the  ground  colour  of  these  three  petals, 
and  the  colour  should  be  level  and  pure. 

Bloteh. — The  blotch  should  be  dense  and  solid,  as 
nearly  circular  as  possible  in  form,  and  free  from 
mixture,  or  running  into  the  ground  colour  or  the  eye. 
The  belt  or  margin  should  be  exactly  the  same  shade 
as  the  two  top  petals  whatever  that  may  be  ;  and 
whether  it  be  broad  or  narrow,  should  be  of  equal 
breadth  throughout,  without  running  into  or  suffusing 
the  ground  colours. 

Eye. — The  eye  should  be  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
solid  and  sharp  at  its  lower  edge,  without  rays  or 
suffusion,  and  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Size. — The  size  of  the  bloom  should  not,  for  compe¬ 
tition,  be  less  than  1J  ins.  in  diameter.  The  larger 
the  bloom  (other  properties  being  equal)  the  better,  if 
without  coarseness. 

Ragged  or  notched  edges,  crumpled  petals,  waviness, 
indistinct  markings  or  pencillings,  and  flushed  or  run- 
colours  are  to  be  considered  as  blemishes,  and  avoided  ; 
and  if  the  bloom  has  one  ground  colour  to  the  lower 
petal,  and  another  colour  to  the  side  ones,  or  if  it  has 
two  shades  of  ground  colour  at  all,  it  is  not  a  show 
flower.  So  much,  then,  for  the  properties  of  the  show 
Pansy. 

The  Properties  of  a  Fancy  Panst. 

Form. — The  bloom  should  be  nearly  perfectly  circu¬ 
lar,  flat  and  smooth,  without  wariness  or  crinkled 
edges. 

Texture.—  The  petals  should  be  thick  and  velvety  in 
texture,  lying  evenly  and  closely  upon  each  other. 

Colour  and  Markings.— The  colours  should  be  harmo¬ 
nious,  but  are  not  necessarily  confined  within  set  limits, 
as  in  the  show  Pansy.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
fanciful  disposition  of  colours  in  many  of  the  early 
varieties  that  this  section  received  the  name  of  Fancy 
Pansy. 

Blotch. — The  blotch  should  be  dense  and  solid,  and 
large  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  (except  a 
narrow  margin)  of  the  three  lower  petals,  but  it  may 
flush  into  the  margin  or  be  suffused  with  other  colour 
or  colours  without  detriment.  The  top  petals  may  be 
either  the  same  colour  as  the  blotch  or  the  margin. 
In  the  latter  case  the  top  petals  are  usually  veined 
with  colour  from  the  centre,  or  flushed  with  some 
other  colours,  such  as  rose,  near  their  edges. 

Eye. — The  eye  should  be  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
solid  and  sharp  at  its  lower  edge,  without  rays  or 
suffusions,  and  should  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

Size. — The  size  of  the  bloom  should  not,  for  compe¬ 
tition,  be  less  than  2  ins.  in  diameter.  The  larger  the 
bloom  (other  properties  being  equal)  the  better,  if  with¬ 
out  coarseness. 

Ragged  or  notched  edges,  crumpled  petals,  and 
diffuse  eyes  are  to  be  considered  as  blemishes. 

Under  the  head  of  general  remarks  Mr.  Simkins 
makes  some  excellent  suggestions,  a  few  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  mention.  “Both  in  fancy  and  show 
Pansies  the  lower  petal  should  comprise  as  nearly  as 
possible  one  half  of  the  whole  flower.  Its  top  edge 
should  be  horizontal  and  long  enough  to  almost  reach 
the  outer  edges  of  the  side  petals  on  a  line  with  the 
eye.  A  bottom  petal  with  sloping  shoulders  is  not  to 
be  tolerated.  The  wings,  or  qide  petals,  should  be 
large  enough  to  meet,  or  nearly  so,  both  above  the  eye 
and  below  it,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  bottom 
petal.  An  eye  of  medium  size  is  much  more  effective 
than  one  that  is  too  large  or  too  small.  The  first  gives 
an  appearance  of  coarseness  to  the  bloom,  and  the  last 
the  appearance  of  weakness,  in  addition  to  too  closely 
confining  the  throat  of  the  lower  petal,  which  is  thus 
frequently  caused  to  curl  up,  shell-shape,  or  twist  on 
one  side,  when  it  should  be  perfectly  flat  and  straight. 
The  brows  over  the  eye  should  be  white,  especially  in 
dark  seifs,  and  should  form,  by  contrast,  a  cone-shaped 
arch  above  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  The  blooms  of  both 
varieties  should  be  sufficiently  strong  in  texture  to 
enable  them  to  present  their  whole  surface  flat  to  the 
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Polyanthus,  Burnard’s  Formosa. 

The  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  1834  contains  a  coloured 
picture  of  Burnard’s  Formosa  Polyanthus,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr.  Thurstan. 

It  is  represented  by  a  plant  containing  a  truss  of  some 
fifteen  expanded  pips  as  large  as  those  of  George  IV., 
with  a  dark  ground  'and  a  regular  narrow  lacing.  I 
notice  that  every  pip  has  six  petals,  whereas  the  usual 
rule  in  the  case  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  is  to  have  five  pips  only.  This 
variety  is  still  to  be  met  with,  but  is  rarely  exhibited 
as  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
come  good.  Probably  a  strong  and  thoroughly  vigo¬ 
rous  plant  is  required  to  have  it  in  its  best  character. 

It  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnard,  Formosa  Cottage, 

Holloway,  hence  its  name. — E.  D. 

The  Auricula. 

If  the  month  of  April  were  only  a  genial  one  ;  if 
there  prevailed  clear,  warm,  sunny,  southerly  winds, 
refreshing  showers,  invigorating  and  growing — then  a 
cultivator  of  Auriculas  might  dispense  altogether  with 
artificial  heat  in  getting  them  well  into  bloom  by  the 
third  week  in  the  month.  Mr.  Horner  is  careful  not  to 
deny  that  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  is  sought.  We  are 
quite  in  agreement  upon  that  point.  I  have  never  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Auricula  is  a  plant  requiring  the  constant 
heat  the  royal  Orchid  and  lowly  Cucumber  does  ;  but 
heat  is  required,  and  applied  in  cold  late  seasons  to 
assist  the  plants  in  blooming,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in 
flower  at  a  given  date.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  Auricula  to  force  it  in  the  ordinary  French  Giant  Poppy  Anemone. 

sense,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  between  forcing  a 
plant  and  aiding  it  to  open  out  its  pips. 

Mr.  Horner  dwells  in  the  land  of  clear  skies.  He 

knows  little  or  nothing  down  there  of  the  almost  is  but  a  partial  catalogue  of  the  evils  wrought  by  the 

fog  at  a  place  where  anything  that  human  skill  and 
money  [can  provide  is  set  in  motion  to  ensure  crops. 
The  leaves  of  my  Auriculas  were  seared  just  as  if  a 
powerful  acid  had  been  dropped 
upon  them.  Mr.  Horner  is  happily 
without  experience  of  such  retarding 
and  weakening  influences. 

Six  degrees  of  frost  and  bitter 
north-westerly  winds  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  opening  days  of  April, 
with  leaden  skies,  and  a  fog  and 
mist-laden  atmosphere  ;  if  the  sun 
does  shine  out  for  a  brief  period,  its 
warmth  is  tempered  by  the  icy  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  wind.  How  much  better 
to  grow  Auriculas  at  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale,  in  a  house  which,  besides 
enjoying  “a  full  south  aspect,  lies 
sheltered  from  north  and  east,  and 
the  back  wall  built  up  close  to  the 
solid  earth  behind,  which  is  9  ft. 
above  the  ground-level  in  the 
garden,  and  is  never  icy  cold.” 

Such  conditions  suggest  a  paradise 
compared  with  the  position  and 
surroundings  in  relation  to  which 
Auriculas  can  be  grown  in  the 
west  of  London. 

My  plant  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
answers  to  its  namesake’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  model  one — -“healthy, 
stout,  moderate  size,  large  enough 
for  one  good  truss,  and  no  attempt 
at  more  ” — and  yet  I  am  correct  in 
again  stating  that  it  remains  station¬ 
ary.  Nothing  ails  the  plant.  The 
icy  coldness  and  intense  dulness  of 
the  March  weather  held  it  in  its  grip,  and  appeared  to 
strangle  all  the  plant’s  aspirations  and  impulses 
towards  an  active  life.  During  the  last  fortnight  it  has 
advanced  a  little,  but  slowly.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  one  expanded  pip  by  the  21st  unless  a  thorough 
change  in  the  weather  happen.  I  trust  entirely  “  to 
Nature’s  efforts”  and  my  “own  best  care,”  but  I  do 
wish  Nature  would  be  in  a  little  more  consenting  mood 
and  pull  with  the  Auricula  grower  rather  than  ap¬ 
parently  against  him. — E.  D. 


The  Aldboro’  Anemone, 


constant  dulness,  mist,  fog,  and  cold  sunless  days  we 
experienced  in  London  nearly  all  through  March,  and 
which  remained  to  cloud  and  retard  the  awakening 
energies  of  April.  He  has  no  warfare  with  the  London 
fogs  settled  thickly  about  a  house  or  pit  of  Auriculas 
for  days  without  a  sight  of  an  unclouded  sky,  much 
less  of  the  sun  to  relieve  its  depressing  heaviness — a 
dense  suffocating  atmosphere,  laden  with  sulphurous 
properties,  most  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  Good 
Friday  I  saw  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  which  is  close  by, 


CHOICE  ANEMONES. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter  has  prevented 
an  early  display  of  the  Anemones,  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  as  early  as  February  in  mild  winters. 
Prominent  amongst  those  which  make  their  appearance 
at  this  early  period  is  A.  fulgens,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  spring  garden,  and  which 
every  hardy  plant  lover  ought  to  possess.  We  have 
seen  thousands  of  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  all  open  at 
one  time  in  February,  and  the  plants  were  grown  in 
beds  exposed  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens. 
The  flowers  are  effective  anywhere,  but  to  ensure 
success  year  after  year  good  loamy  soil  in  a  moderately 
moist  situation  is  necessary.  A  droughty  and  baked 
soil  would  soon  destroy  or  impoverish  the  tubers  or 
fleshy  rhizomes  during  summer.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  South  Europe.  Some 
of  the  finer  forms,  with  broad,  blunt  sepals,  are  found 
in  Greece,  and  some  of  them  ate  being  improved  upon 
in  gardens. 

A  new  race  is  being  developed  from  the  above  broad- 
sepalled  forms,  and  is  named  the  Aldboro’  Anemones 
(see  illustration,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Veitch).  They 
are  of  various  shades  of  colour,  but  usually  scarlet, 
crimson,  lake,  purple,  and  red,  with  a  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  ring  at  the  base,  and  which  also  varies 
in  tints  of  straw,  silvery  grey  and  white.  They  are 
perfectly  single,  but  the  sepals  are  much  broader  than 
those  of  A.  fulgens  proper,  and  rounded  at  the  end. 
The  foliage  is  of  course  the  same  as  in  the  type.  The 
ring  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  certainly  gives  a 
charming  effect  to  the  whole,  and  reminds  us  of  A. 
coronaria.  The  plants  flower  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
type. 

The  double  forms  of  A.  coronaria,  or  the  Poppy 
Anemone,  are  still  grown  in  considerable  numbers  in 
different  gardens  ;  but  several  strains  of  single-flowered 
varieties  are  now  received  with  much  favour.  Amongst 
them  is  a  strain  variously  known  as  the  Single  French 
Giant  Poppy  Anemones,  Victoria  Giant,  Empress  or 
Caen  Anemones  (see  illustration).  They  are  char¬ 
acterised  by  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and  the  breadth 
and  richness  of  colour  of  their  sepals.  They  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  particularly  of  a  moist  and 
slightly  retentive  nature. 


Anemone  fulgens. 


IPOMiEA  HORSFALLIiE. 

This  fine  species  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Charles 
Horsfall,  who  received  seeds  from  Africa  or  the  East 
Indies — it  is  generally  supposed  from  the  latter.  They 
were  raised  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Evans,  at 
Everton,  Liverpool,  and  the  plants  flowered  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  1833—4.  It  is  a  plant  well  adapted 
for  training  up  pillars  in  the  stove  house.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  deep  bright  rose  colour,  and  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  flattened  panicles.  Some  growers  state  that 
it  prefers  dull  weather  to  sunshine. — E.  D. 


eye  when  at  their  best,  their  top  petals  remaining  erect, 
and  not  falling  over  in  the  undignified  manner  of  some 
of  the  immense  continental  varieties.” 

I  hope  the  foregoing  will  meet  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Thurstan.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  some  exception  may 
be  taken  to  some  of  Mr.  Simkins’  conclusions,  and  if 
my  surmise  prove  correct,  an  interesti  ng  discussion 
may  be  inaugurated. — E.  W. 


large  plants  of  Odontoglosssum  thoroughly  rotten  ; 
Vines  with  bunches  curled  up  and  not  a  berry  left  on 
them  ;  and  glass-covered  Peach  walls,  from  the  trees 
against  which  almost  every  fruit  had  dropped.  This 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Psychotria  jasminiflora. — This  is  also  known  as 
Gloneria  jasminiflora.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  nature 
and  the  leathery  character  of  its  leaves  it  may  be 
grown  either  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse.  Some  culti¬ 
vators  may  not  be  aware  of  the  latter  fact ;  but  it  may 
even  be  planted  out  and  trained  against  a  wall,  where 
it  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  When 
grown  in  the  stove  it  enjoys  a  drier  atmosphere  than 
stove  plants  generally  do.  Those  who  possess  it  may 
do  well  to  remember  these  facts. 

StepLanotis  grandiflora. — The  flower  buds  on 
autumn-produced  wood  will  now  be  opening.  Syring¬ 
ing  must,  however,  be  continued  to  keep  down  insect 
pests  and  maintain  the  health  of  the  plants.  The 
flowers  themselves  will  take  no  harm  at  being  wetted, 
so  long  as  the  water  used  is  clean. 

"Winter-flowering  Plants.  — Cuttings  of  several 
things,  such  as  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Begonia  in- 
signis,  B.  semperflorens  and  its  fine  varieties,  Euphorbia 
fulgens  (E.  jacquinireflora),  Eranthemum  nervosum, 
and  others  may  now  be  inserted,  with  the  view  of 
growing  them  on  for  winter  flowering.  If  placed  in 
bottom  heat  they  will  soon  form  roots,  when  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  and  grown  on  vigorously. 

Green  Fly  and  Eed  Spider,  &c. — Means  should 
be  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  keep  down 
insect  pests,  which  iucrease  rapidly  with  the  rise  of 
temperature.  Furthermore,  if  severely  handled  when 
they  make  their  first  appearance,  it  takes  them  a  long 
time  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  for  their  numbers  are 
few  at  this  early  period.  This  applies  particularly  to 
green-fly,  while  thrip  and  red-spider  are  always  present 
and  ready  to  increase  when  circumstances  favour  them. 
Frequent  light  fumigation  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
will  keep  them  down. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Considerable 
attention  must  now  be  given  to  this  class  of  plants  in 
the  way  of  tying  down,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air 
amongst  the  shoots,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
drawn.  The  pots  are  now  well  filled  with  roots,  and 
large  supplies  of  water  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  and  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Full  exposure  to  light  must  not  be 
overlooked  ;  and  proper  attention  to  ventilation  is 
essential  to  success. 

Camellias. — Those  that  are  planted  out  in  certain 
houses  must  of  a  necessity  conform  to  the  same  in 
matter  of  temperature,  ventilation,  and  the  time  of 
making  their  growth.  Camellias  in  pots,  however,  can 
be  grown  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  at  particular  periods. 
Those  now  out  of  bloom  should  be  transferred  to  a 
house  with  a  close  moist  atmosphere  and  a  moderately 
high  temperature  in  order  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 
"Wood  that  is  ripened  early  will  produce  flowers  at  a 
correspondingly  early  period  next  year. 

Early  Figs. — The  fruit  on  pot  plants  started  in 
November  will  now  be  approaching  maturity,  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained, 
and  more  ventilation  given,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be 
of  poor  quality  as  regards  flavour.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  expose  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible,  not  merely 
to  light,  but  to  direct  sunshine,  where  this  can  be 
managed.  Fruit  so  ripened  would  prove  very  acceptable 
on  the  dessert  table  at  this  early  period  of  the  year, 
while  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  scarce. 

The  Orchard  House.— The  trees  in  this  house 
will  now  be  mostly  out  of  bloom,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  advisable  to  fumigate  on  two  successive 
evenings  when  the  weather  is  calm,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  newly  founded  colonies  of  aphides.  Attend  to 
watering  so  that  the  roots  may  always  be  in  a  moderately 
moist  medium.  More  abundant  supplies  will,  however, 
be  necessary  as  the  season  advances  and  the  foliage 
becomes  more  plentiful.  The  trees  must  not,  however, 
be  starved  even  at  this  early  period,  or  it  will  cause 
the  flowers  and  young  shoots  to  drop. 

Vegetable  Seeds,  &c. — A  sowing  should  now  be 
made  of  such  things  as  Vegetable  Marrows,  Ridge  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  Capsicums,  for  planting  out-of-doors  when 
the  weather  becomes  suitable.  The  earliest  batch  of 
Celery,  if  not  already  accomplished,  should  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes,  and  a  sowing  for  late  work  made.  Peas 
that  have  been  raised  in  pots,  boxes,  or  turfs,  should 
be  still  further  hardened  off  by  standing  them  under  a 
south  aspect  wall  before  finally  transferring  them  to 
the  open  ground.  Stake  immediately  after  planting. 


Annuals. — Continue  the  sowing  of  the  more  hardy 
sorts,  not  forgetting  the  ornamental  grasses,  such  as 
Briza  minor,  B.  maxima,  Eragrostis  elegans,  and  the 
Hare’s  Tail  (Lagurus  ovatus).  In  the  sowing  of 
annuals  on  borders,  care  should  be  taken  to  properly 
arrange  the  kinds  with  regard  both  to  height  and 
harmony  of  colour. 

HELLEBORUS  COLCHICUS. 

Of  the  seedling  forms  of  this  fine  Hellebore,  if  not 
much  of  praise  can  be  given,  at  least  they  show  better 
variety  of  colouring,  and  some  near  approach  to  pure 
white,  which  is  a  most  desirable  hue  to  find  in  this 
Lenten  Rose,  so  called.  The  original  form,  colchicus, 
is  still  the  best  coloured  of  all  the  dark-flowered  forms, 
but  it  is  in  gardens,  as  a  consequence,  somewhat  incon¬ 
spicuous.  All  the  same,,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
blooming  so  freely  as  it  does,  when  other  hardy  plants 
have  few  leaves  much  less  bloom  on  them,  it  deserves 
wider  cultivation  than  now  obtains. 

It  is  said  of  the  hybrid  or  garden  varieties  that  when 
flowers  are  cut  and  put  into  water  they  soon  fade  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  type  blooms  keep  for  a  long  time. 
It  would  therefore  seem  as  if  the  cross-breeding  needful 
to  produce  variety  in  flower  colour  had  to  some  extent 
weakened  the  wood  or  growth  and  caused  it  to  be  more 
flaccid.  The  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  type 
especially,  propagate  rapidly  by  division,  and  single 
crowns,  if  cared  for  and  grown  in  good  soil,  will  speedily 
develop  into  big  clumps.  It  is  when  so  found  that  the 
Hellebore  proves  really  attractive,  for  not  only  is  the 
foliage  fine  and  effective,  but  the  clusters  of  bloom 
stems  make  a  fine  head,  and  the  whole  plant  is  in 
admirable  form. 

AVe  seem  to  have  centred  our  regard  so  much  upon 
the  Christmas  Rose  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  Lenten  one.  That  the  love  for  the 
white  one  is  due  to  its  existing  purity  of  colour  and  its 
great  value  as  cut  flowers  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Still,  the  blooms  are  very  liable  to  be  harmed  by  rains, 
frosts,  or  insects,  whilst  those  of  the  Lenten  Rose  are 
carried  well  above  the  soil  and  seem  to  suffer  nothing, 
let  the  weather  be  ever  so  severe  or  unkind.  Whenever 
we  obtain  a  pure  white-flowered  H.  colchicus  hardy  and 
robust,  we  shall  indeed  possess  a  prize.  — A.  D. 

- - 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  URBAN 

FOG-  UPON  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 

An  investigation  on  the  above  matter  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Royal  Society  to  meet  the  cost  of  apparatus,  &c. 
Experiments,  observations,  and  inquiries  have  been 
and  are  being  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Oliver,  who 
presented  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  24th  'ult.  The  report  being  rather  a 
lengthy  one  for  the  space  at  our  command,  we  have 
made  a  number  of  extracts  which  may  prove  of  interest 
or  service  to  our  readers.  So  far,  only  plants  under 
glass  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

I.  — Urban  Fog  and  Country  Mist. — My  own  obser¬ 
vations  during  cold  weather  in  London  without  fog,  and 
the  evidence  to  hand  from  a  distance,  as  to  frost  with 
and  without  mists,  point  to  the  fact  that,  with  proper 
precautions,  no  appreciable  damage  is  done  to  plants. 
The  fog  leaves  the  well-known  deposit  of  filth  on  glass¬ 
houses  and  evergreen  foliage  ;  and  if  such  districts 
escape  the  more  serious  effects,  observable  in  or  near 
the  larger  smoke-producing  areas,  it  is  due  to  the 
relatively  small  concentration  of  the  impurities  in 
those  fogs. 

II.  j Extent  of  the  London  Fog-area. — The  extent  of 
the  fogs  is  greatest  in  a  westerly  and  south-westerly 
direction,  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  thirty-five 
miles  away  westward,  and  twenty-five  miles  south¬ 
west,  under  special  atmospheric  conditions.  Exception¬ 
ally  the  London  fogs  are  met  with  at  even  fifty  miles 
distance  on  this  side.  With  the  wind  in  an  easterly 
or  north-easterly  direction,  these  outlying  districts 
receive  visitations  of  fog  with  the  accompaniments  of 
sooty  deposits  and  sulphurous  smell.  No  doubt  the 
concentration  is  not  so  considerable,  nor  the  duration 
so  long  as  nearer  London,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  at  once 
affect  the  buds  and  flowers  of  such  sensitive  Orchids  as 
Lfelia  anceps,  Cattleya  Trianse,  Calanthe,  &c.  The 
effect  of  the  fog  on  foliage  at  these  distances  is 
fortunately  small,  though  in  certain  instances  it  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  seedlings  of  Cucurhitas,  Toma- 
tos,  &c. ,  which  are  extremely  sensitive.  As  one  follows 


the  effects  of  the  fog  down  the  Thames  valley,  from  the 
most  outlying  stations  affected,  to  London,  the  observed 
effects  increase  in  severity,  till  they  are  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  those  noted  at  stations  actually  within  the 
metropolis.  At  Kew,  for  instance,  the  destruction  has 
been  most  disheartening,  it  having  come  to  flowers, 
flower-buds,  and  foliage  alike.  Effects  of  similar  nature, 
but  less  in  total  magnitude,  are  reported  from  spots 
five  miles  further  west.  Southwards,  the  North  Downs 
afford  a  valuable  barrier,  which  in  many  cases  would 
seem  to  filter  off  the  more  deleterious  constituents  of 
the  fog.  Indeed,  the  configuration  of  the  country  and 
the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  have  an  important  influence 
in  determining  the  immunity  of  a  given  locality  from 
damage.  Eastwards  I  have  information  as  to  damage 
from  so  great  a  distance  as  Maidstone,  over  thirty 
miles.  All  my  correspondents  emphasize  the  non¬ 
hurtful  nature  of  the  sea-fogs  prevalent  in  this  quarter. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  the  fog-effects  do  not 
extend. to  such  extreme  distances,  and  the  conditions 
for  winter  cultivation  are  consequently  more  favourable 
for  cultivation  on  that  side  of  the  metropolis. 

III.  The  Fogs  of  the  Winter  1890-91.— It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  past  winter  has  been  one 
singularly  favourable  for  the  purposes  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  character.  The  season  opened  with  a 
severe  fog  of  short  duration  during  the  second  week  in 
October,  which  left  its  traces  on  vegetation  in  the 
London  area.  This  was  the  only  serious  instance  of  a 
fog  on  which  observations  of  hardy  plants  could  he 
made,  as  the  conditions  were  not  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  frost.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  for 
an  interesting  account  of  its  effects,  unprecedented  in 
his  experience,  upon  his  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  at 
Forest  Gate.  Though  there  were  minor  fogs  during 
November,  it  was  during  the  long  periods  before  and 
after  Christmas,  and  again  in  February,  that  all  the 
worst  effects  were  exhibited  by  vegetation  under 
glass.  These  two  spells  differed  considerably  in  their 
nature.  The  Christmas  fogs  were  accompanied  by 
exceptionally  severe  frosts,  were  on  the  whole  much 
darker  overhead,  and  contained  a  larger  amount  of 
noxious  matter.  In  addition  to  this,  the  duration  of 
daylight  was  considerably  shorter  than  in  February. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  in  February  the  fogs  were 
exceedingly  opaque,  the  general  average  of  light 
reduction  was  not  so  great  as  at  Christmas.  The  vertical 
extent  of  the  fogs  in  February  was  such  that  on  many 
occasions  the  sun  was  able  to  partially  disperse  them 
for  a  short  period  at  noon. 

Both  fogs  had  a  marked  effect  on  flowers,  but  on  the 
whole  at  Christmas,  to  instance  only  one  genus  of 
plants,  Cypripedium,  the  effects  were  more  marked. 
Cypripedium  is  perhaps  as  little  affected  by  fog  as  any 
genus  of  Orchids  I  have  met  with.  \  et,  in  a  large 
collection  continuously  under  my  observation,  it  was 
patent  that  the  damage  done  was  markedly  less  in 
February  than  at  Christmas.  In  the  collections  of 
plants  under  observation,  the  damage  to  foliage  was 
also  greater  during  the  former  ;  this  both  as  regards  the 
dropping  of  leaves,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  to 
be  greatly  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  light  for 
a  lengthened  period,  and  also  in  the  formation  of  actual 
corrosions  of  portions  of  the  leaf-surface. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  estimating  the  relative 
damage  caused  by  these  two  fogs,  that  the  earlier  one 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  foliage  of  very  many 
soft-wooded  plants,  so  that  there  was  less  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  attack  on  the  second  occasion.  Nevertheless, 
so  favourable  were  the  circumstances  during  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  the  first  week  in  February,  that 
rapid  growth  had  in  many  cases  taken  place.  If  we 
narrow  the  comparison  to  the  damage  (corrosions)  sus¬ 
tained  by  young,  and  relatively  unprotected  leaves 
during  the  two  periods,  without  doubt  that  at  Christmas 
was  immeasurably  greater  than  in  February.  These 
remarks  are  based  on  observations  of  collections  con¬ 
tinuously  under  my  eye,  and  situate  in  the  worst 
districts.  Full  details  are  not  yet  to  hand  from  cor¬ 
respondents  at  outlying  stations,  so  that  it  is  possible 
I  may  have  to  modify  these  observations  when  I  come 
to  take  a  general  survey.  Thus  at  Kew,  the  ill  effects 
noted  after  the  February  fogs  were  quite  as  bad  as  at 
Christmas,  whilst  further  east  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Other  considerations  confirm  the  view  that  in  February 
the  fog-nucleus  was  several  miles  further  west  than  at 
Christmas.  I  have  in  my  notes  full  details  of  the 
damage  obtaining  from  these  fogs  from  many  sources, 
but  with  these  horticulturists  are,  iu  general,  only 
too  familiar,  and  they  may  well  be  reserved  for  the 
report  on  the  whole  question. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Erica  propendens. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  few  of  the  Heaths  are 
cultivated  at  the  present  day,  for  there  are  many  truly 
ornamental,  small  shrubs  amongst  them,  including  the 
subject  under  notice.  The  average  height  of  the  plant 
is  12  ins.,  and  the  branches  are  erect,  while  the  flowers 
are  pendulous.  The  latter  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  of  a  beautiful  soft  purple,  hut 
variable  in  different  individuals,  bell-shaped  and  borne 
in  small  clusters  of  one  to  three  at  the  end  of  the  small 
lateral  twigs.  Like  most  others  it  is  a  native  ot  the 
Cape,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1800,  and 
thrives  under  similar  treatment.  The  calyx  is  small 
and  scarlet,  but  owing  to  the  pendent  habit  of  the 
corolla,  it  is  very  prominently  brought  into  notice,  ana 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  as  a  whole.  We 
noted  it  in  the  flowering  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  in  company  with  many  other  greenhouse 
subjects,  to  which  it  formed  a  striking  contrast. 


Azalea  obtusa. 

Under  favourable  conditions  this  plant  attains  a 
height  of  2  ft.,  but  young  plants  obtained  by 
propagation  will  grow  and  flower  for  years  before 
attaining  this  size.  Specimens  not  exceeding  a  height 
of  6  ins.  have  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  red,  produced  singly  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots,  and  notwithstanding  their  being  smaller 
than  those  of  A.  indica,  they  are  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  number  developed  from  the  small  twiggy  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  and  small  in  keeping 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian  Azalea,  the  foliage  is  evergreen,  so  that 
taking  all  things  together,  cultivators  would  find  much 
in  the  diminutive  species  to  admire.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  species  was  introduced  from  China  as 
long  ago  as  1814,  it  has  not  become  so  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  gardens  as  its  merits  deserve. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 

The  plant  under  notice  is  a  member  of  the  Sapindaceie, 
to  which  belong  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Maple,  the 
Bladder  Nut,  and  several  others  with  which  we  are 
more  or  less  familiar.  It  was  introduced  from  China  in 
1870,  and  proves  quite  hardy  in  the  southern  part  of 
Britain  at  least.  Blowers  have  frequently  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  shrubby  stems,  but  the  production  of  fruit 
seems  to  require  the  protection  of  a  wall.  The  plant 
is  now,  however,  put  to  (as  far  as  we  know)  a  new  and 
distinct  use,  namely,  to  be  forced  as  a  subject  for 
decorating  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring.  To  this 
mode  of  treatment  it  seems  to  conform  readily,  judging 
from  the  plants  to  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  where  it  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  for  some  time  past  in  the  flowering 
house.  The  petals  are  white,  with  blood-red  markings 
at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  good-sized 
bunches.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  numerous 
serrated  leaflets,  and  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Pyrus  sorbus.  They  may,  however,  be  with  equal  or 
more  justice  compared  to  those  of  Spirsea  sorbifolia, 
and  are  equally  ornamental. 

Primula  Clusiana. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  amongst  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  European  Primulas,  being  an  inch  in  diameter 
or  more.  The  corolla  is  of  a  warm,  deep  rose,  but  often 
showing  pale  forms,  with  deeply  divided  segments  and 
oblong  lobes.  The  ovate,  dark  green,  leathery  leaves 
form  dense  rosettes  that  are  strongly  suggestive  of  P. 
spectabilis,  of  which  the  habit  is  precisely  the  same. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Tyrol,  and  commences  flowering 
with  us  about  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  Being  an  Alpine  species  it  is  best  grown  on  a 
rockery,  closely  surrounded  with  pieces  of  porous  stone 
in  deep  but  well-drained  soil.  Plenty  of  depth  is 
required  in  order  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for 
the  roots  during  our  dry  summers ;  good  drainage  is 
more  essential  during  the  winter  months  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  A  large  patch  of  plants,  more  or 
less  in  flower,  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
showing  some  amount  of  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  pot  work,  and 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  grown  for  the  hardy  plant 
house,  where  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  it 
might  show  itself  not  incapable  of  improvement. 


The  Golden  Valerian. 

After  a  winter  of  unusual  severity  and  length,  when 
also  such  great  mischief  has  been  wrought  amongst  all 
kinds  of  hardy  plants,  how  very  refreshing  it  is  to  find 
in  gardens  here  and  there  clumps  of  the  bright  golden 
Valerian  !  This  is  one  of  the  genuine  hardy  things 
which  no  hard  weather  seems  to  injure,  and  only 
suffers  when  too  long  left  uncared  for.  In  that  case 
the  rhizome  stems,  which  run  rather  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  than  beneath,  get  attenuated  for  lack  of  the 
needful  nutriment.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lift 
clumps  occasionally,  divide  them,  and  re-plant  in 
smaller  pieces  in  fresh  soil,  thus  giving  to  each  piece  a 
fair  start.  Very  early  in  the  spring  the  reward  of  this 
little  trouble  is  found  in  numerous  tufts  of  rich  golden 
leafage,  of  which  we  have  so  early  nothing  to  equal  in 
effect,  in  yellow  or  any  other  colour. — B. 

Improved  Form  of  Primula  obconica. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Bones,  gardener 
to  J.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  to 
hybridise  P.  obconica  with  P.  sinensis.  Seedlings  have 
been  raised  which  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
type,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discern  what  influence  P. 
sinensis  has  had  upon  them.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger,  pale  blush-lilac  or  almost  white,  and  the 
segments  are  so  broad  that  they  almost  touch,  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  starry  appearance  of  the  unimproved 
type.  The  calyx  is  also  much  larger  and  more 
flattened,  as  if  it  attested  a  hybrid  origin.  The  leaves 
in  some  of  the  individuals  are  very  broad  and  often  in¬ 
clined  to  be  pouched  in  places,  owing  to  inequality  of 
growth,  while  in  others  they  are  oblong,  deeply  toothed, 
undulated,  and  inclined  to  become  lobed.  The  flower 
stems  are  stouter  ;  and  in  all  respects  the  plants  show  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  type  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view.  There  are  no  doubt  great  capabilities 
in  this  plant,  and  considering  the  vast  quantities  of 
flowers  it  produces  in  the  course  of  a  year,  cultivators 
would  do  well  to  continue  their  experiments  in  im¬ 
proving  it.  Not  only  is  the  plant  serviceable  at  all 
times  for  the  conservatory,  but  it  is  equally  valuable 
for  cut  flowers.  Amongst  the  plants  at  Tower  House, 
we  noted  both  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  forms  in 
which  the  eye  or  throat  was  much  wider  than  in  the 
type,  and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow. 

Pentapterygium  serpens. 

The  few  known  species  of  this  genus  are  distinguished 
from  Yaccinium,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied,  by 
the  five  wings  of  the  calyx.  The  species  under  notice 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1884  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  The  corolla  is 
long,  tubular,  five-angled,  and  dark  red  with  crimson 
Y-shaped  lines  between  the  angles.  These  lines  are  not 
so  prominent  as  in  the  case  of  P.  rugosum,  yet  they  are 
sufficiently  marked  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  flower.  The  stems  are  very  long  and  arching, 
for  which  reason  the  plant  is  shown  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  being  grown  in  a  basket.  The  specific 
name  refers  to  the  serpentine  appearance  of  the  branches, 
for  they  are  closely  clothed  with  small,  ovate,  dark 
green,  leathery  leaves,  comparable  to  those  of  a  Myrtle, 
and  which  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  the  long  shoots.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  this  species  is  the  large,  woody,  and  tuber-like  root- 
stock,  from  whence  the  gracefully  arching  branches  are 
given  olf.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Heath-house  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  now  flowering. 

The  Hawfinch. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “T.”  (p.  479),  I  may 
state  that  the  Hawfinch  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
only  as  a  winter  visitant  to  the  British  Islands 
until  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday  discovered  that  it 
was  a  permanent  resident,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  shyness  of  the  bird  must  be  held  accountable 
for  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it. 
He  made  his  observations  on  some  birds  which  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epping  Forest  ;  their  food  consisted  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Hornbeam,  Haws,  Plum  stones,  the  fruits 
of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  and  green  peas  when  they  could 
manage  to  steal  them  from  the  neighbouring  gardens. 
They  build  in  Hawthorn  bushes,  Oaks,  Hornbeams, 
Hollies,  and  other  trees.  During  the  breeding  season 
they  live  in  pairs,  but  in  winter  assemble  in  flocks,  so 
that  their  presence  becomes  more  noticeable.  They 
have  been  chiefly  found  in  the  south,  but  cases  have 
occurred  of  their  being  noticed  as  far  north  as  Dumfries. 
They  have  also  been  noticed  in  Ireland.  On  the 


continent,  but  particularly  in  the  south,  they  are 
more  frequent.  The  darker-coloured  bird  your  corre¬ 
spondent  mentions  is  no  doubt  a  male  ;  the  hen-bird 
is  always  paler,  the  colours  more  blended,  and  the 
black  markings  are  smaller.  In  a  specimen  obtained 
from  the  continent,  the  black  blotch  on  the  throat  was 
absent  ;  so  that  the  light-coloured  bird  may  be  an 
albino  of  the  female,  or  tending  that  way.  It  is 
annually  exhibited  as  a  cage  bird  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show. — Airs. 

Calathea  Makoyana. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  so  elegantly  marked  as  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  They 
are  ovate-oblong,  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  width,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  long.  The  margin  and  several  large  blotches 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib  are  of  a  rich  dark  green,  while 
the  rest  is  beautifully  lined  transversely  with  slender 
lines  of  silvery  grey  and  light  green  alternately.  The 
under  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple  in 
places  opposite  to  the  blotches  that  are  green  above. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  requires 
stove  temperature.  It  has  another  name  in  C.  olivaris. 
We  noted  a  fine  piece  in  the  stove  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick. 

Papaver  orientale. 

Very  fine  and  effective  in  early  spring  is  the  new 
foliage  of  this  grand  old  Poppy.  There  are  many 
plants  which  are  attractive  only  because  of  their  flowers. 
This  noble  Poppy,  however,  begins  to  break  up  new 
leafage  in  the  autumn,  and  very  fine  tufts  are  formed 
which  are  most  useful  all  the  winter  in  helping  to  keep 
borders  clothed  if  not  gay.  Specially  now  is  the  younger 
foliage  pleasing,  the  leaves  being  elegantly  cut — indeed, 
might  well  form  foliage  models  for  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  or  the  architect.  When  presently  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  time  of 
the  year  our  gardens  give  us,  amongst  really  hardy 
plants — and  this  Poppy  is  hardiest  of  the  hardy — any 
nobler  or  more  attractive  plant.  We  can  have  it  in 
plenty  if  desired  from  seed.  It  blooms  the  second  year, 
and  henceforth  for  literally  a  generation.  Some  of  the 
plants  produce  blooms  that  are  of  wonderful  dimen¬ 
sions. — B. 

Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gsertneri. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  so  different  in  form  that 
one  would  almost  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling  it  an 
Epiphyllum.  The  numerous  segments  are  lanceolate, 
at  least  the  longer  ones,  and  instead  of  being  erect  so 
as  to  make  the  flower  tubular,  they  are  widely  spreading, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Cereus.  The  stems,  however,  in 
their  form  and  mode  of  branching,  are  those  of  an 
Epiphyllum,  the  joints  being  short,  oblong  and  flattened. 
They  are  terminated,  however,  by  tufts  of  long, 
pale  brown  hairs,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  and  some¬ 
what  shaggy  appearance.  The  variety  originated  about 
1885,  but  although  its  general  appearance  suggests  a 
hybrid  parentage,  yet  it  remains  unknown  as  to  what 
was  its  real  origin.  For  garden  purposes  its  numerous 
scarlet  flowers  render  it  an  ornamental  subject  for 
associating  with  the  varieties  of  Epiphyllum  now  in 
cultivation,  and  may  be  had  in  flower  at  various  times 
of  the  year  according  to  treatment.  A  floriferous  piece 
of  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past  at  Tower 
House,  Chiswick. 

Narcissus  rnaximus. 

Will  somebody  who  knows  tell  me  how  to  grow  Nar¬ 
cissus  rnaximus  to  perfection  ?  I  think  it  is  far  and 
away  the  grandest  of  all  the  trumpet  section,  the 
blooms  having  a  depth  and  purity  of  colour,  and  a 
majesty  of  form  possessed  by  no  other  variety.  But 
like  the  highly-bred  noble,  it  is  often  delicate  in  growth 
and  weakly  in  habit,  disappointing  its  admirers  at 
times.  What  sort  of  soil  suits  it  best,  when  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  it,  and  what  sort  of  manure  (if  any)  is 
best  calculated  to  help  it  along  ?  If  I  were  reduced 
to  half  a  dozen  Daffodils,  N.  rnaximus  would  be-  first, 
Sir  Watkin  second,  Horsfieldii  third,  tortuosus  fourth, 
Sulphur  Crown  fifth,  and  the  old  double  Daffodil  the 
sixth.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  poeticus  or  the 
cyclamineus  section — lovely  in  their  way — but  of  the 
large-flowered  Daffodils. — A,  H. 

Asplenium  hemionitis  cristatum. 

The  normal  form  of  this  Fern  is  an  ornamental  subject, 
but  seldom  grown,  although  from  its  distinctness  it  is 
more  deserving  than  many  that  meet  with  much  favour. 
The  type  has  hastate,  three-lobed,  or  slightly  five-lobed 
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fronds,  the  terminal  one  of  which  is  much  the  longest. 
In  the  crested  variety  under  notice,  the  three  primary 
or  principal  lobes  are  deeply  fissured  and  crested,  so 
that  on  superficial  examination  the  plant  hears  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  dwarf  and  multifid 
forms  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  We  noted  the  variety 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
where  it  formed  a  spreading  tuft  of  considerable  beauty. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  but  in  this 
country  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  from 
which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded.  It  is  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  A.  palmatum. 

The  Joss  Lily. 

On  the  8th  of  December  I  put  two  large  solid  bulbs  of 
this  Narcissus  in  a  tulip-3haped  glass  vase,  using,  as  a 
rest  for  the  bulbs,  some  pretty  and  fairly  large-sized 
shells  with  a  few  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  There  being 
plenty  of  room,  I  put  in  two  little  gold  fish,  and  I  must 
say  the  effect  was  very  pretty  ;  but  the  idea  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  ambitious.  First  one,  and  then  the  other  fish 
died.  In  the  meanwhile  the  bulbs  were  in  robust  health, 
and  shot  up  strong  and  vigorous.  They  have  gone  on 
growing,  not  spindly,  but  with  a  fine  bush-like 
profusion  of  leaves,  and  about  a  month  ago  they  showed 
bud.  That,  however,  seems  to  be  the  end  of  their 
tether  for  this  season,  for  I  do  not  think  they  will  bloom 
now.  They  have  been  in  a  room  without  fire,  but  free 
from  frost,  and  have  never  flagged  in  any  way.  I  come 
to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  much  water  and  a 
continuously  low  temperature  is  not  the  way  to  flower 
them.  A  friend  of  mine  flowered  a  bulb  in  a  little 
china  bowl  with  2  ins.  of  water,  and  a  high  temperature, 
and  it  was  quite  a  success.  1  may  say  that  my  bulbs 
show  not  less  than  six  or  seven  strong  shoots  from  each 
bulb,  and  have  been  in  the  company  of  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  in  a  window  facing  north.  The  Hyacinths  have 
flowered  splendidly. — A.  H. 

The  Medland  Compensation  Fund. 

The  many  friends  of  this  patriarchal  florist  and  hy¬ 
bridizer  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  many  spontaneous 
subscriptions  already  received  amount  to  nearly  a  year’s 
pension  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
It  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  that 
Mr.  Medland  failed  at  the  last  election  of  pensioners, 
so  a  compensation  fund  for  him  was  inaugurated  by  a 
few  friends,  kindly  headed  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  and 
Mr.  Wimsett,  of  Chelsea.  The  subscription  list  will 
soon  be  closed. —  TV.  R.  TV oodman,  Sl.D.,  lion,  treasurer, 
28,  Greville  Road,  Maida  Vale.  N.  JV.  ;  TV.  Napper, 
hon.  secretary,  489,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  B.  TV. 

Polystichum  simense. 

The  fronds  of  this  Polystichum  are  of  such  moderate 
dimensions  as  to  make  the  plant  very  suitable  for  pot 
culture.  They  are  lanceolate,  bipinnate,  leathery,  and 
dark  green  with  bristle-pointed  segments.  The  under 
surface  is  densely  covered  with  sori,  and  if  seedlings 
germinate  readily,  then  the  plants  could  be  raised  in 
any  number  and  prove  a  useful  subject  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  the  leathery  character  of  the  fronds  would 
enable  them  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  bad  usage  and 
a  dry  atmosphere.  The  plant  is  of  close  tufted  habit, 
and  will  prove  useful  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
"We  noted  numerous  plants  of  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  grown  in  48-sized 
pots,  a  size  that  is  more  popular  than  any  other  for 
market  work.  According  to  the  botanist  the  Polysti- 
chums  are  now  all  classed  under  Aspidium. 

Antirrhinums. 

Named  varieties  of  these  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Not 
that  they  find  their  way  largely  into  cultivation,  but 
growers  and  raisers  of  these  flowers  select  and  name  a 
few  of  the  best  and  propagate  them  by  means  of 
cuttings  for  the  sake  of  those  of  their  customers  who 
prefer  something  specially  good,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Antirrhinums  when  well  grown  and  cared 
for  and  at  their  best  are  exceedingly  attractive  flowers 
in  the  garden.  The  Antirrhinum  is  one  of  those  flowers, 
however  good  in  itself  a  variety  may  be,  that  long 
retains  its  distinctive  name,  because  so  prolific  from 
seed,  and  good  varieties  being  raised  every  year  a  new 
batch  of  named  varieties  is  annually  announced.  No 
two  catalogues  would  contain  similar  varieties,  and  if 
perchance  the  same  name  was  repeated,  the  description 
might  be  altogether  different. 

The  Antirrhinum,  though  properly  a  biennial,  can  be 
made  an  annual  by  sowing  the  seed  early  in  the  year, 
and  planting  them  out  in  the  open  as  soon  as  ready. 
The  seeds  soon  come  up  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  then 


the  leading  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes, 
pans,  or  pots,  started  into  growth,  and  then  hardened 
off  to  go  into  the  open.  In  this  way  good  strong  plants 
are  formed  to  stand  the  winter.  Or  seed  may  be  sown 
in  June  or  July,  and  put  out  in  the  open  ground  to 
stand  the  winter  and  flower  as  early  as  possible  the 
following  summer. 

Time  was  when  the  Old  National  Floricultural 
Society  gave  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Antirrhinums,  and 
though  Glenny  scarcely  classed  it  among  florists’  flowers, 
it  was  practically  recognised  as  such.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Riley,  of  Huddersfield,  made  a  great  pet  of  the 
Antirrhinum,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Florist  for 
1848  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  two  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Riley.  So  well  did  he  cultivate  them  that  I 
have  heard  of  plants  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
more  in  his  garden  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
Antirrhinums  of  forty  years  ago  were  tall  growers.  In 
the  Public  Park  at  Wolverhampton  Antirrhinums  are 
used  with  great  effect  during  summer,  and  are  greatly 
admired  for  their  superb  beauty. — R.  D. 

- •««* - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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Dendrobium  barbatulum. 

This  pretty  little  Dendrobe  ought  to  be  cultivated  in 
quantity  where  cut  flowers  are  required  for  sprays.  There 
are  plenty  of  Dendrobes  which  are  very  useful  for 
gentlemen’s  button-holes,  but  this  is  the  one  for  sprays, 
as  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  on 
an  upright  raceme  with  about  twelve  flowers  of  a  blush- 
white  colour,  which  are  spread  out  on  one  side,  making 
it  very  handy  for  placing  upon  the  fronds  of  Ferns.  D. 
Fytchianum  and  its  variety  roseum,  figured  in  the 
Orchid  Album,  are  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
Dendrobium  barbatulum  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm 
house,  as  it  is  one  of  those  species  which  requires  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  whilst  in  active  growth.  After 
it  has  made  its  growth  it  can  be  removed  into  a  cooler 
and  airier  house.  Its  season  of  flowering  is  from 
January  to  February,  and  if  grown  well  it  will  throw 
out  a  strong  spray  from  the  top  of  the  bulb,  and  after 
this  is  cut,  if  not  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the  bulb, 
it  will  throw  out  flowers  from  the  side.  We  have  had 
three  sprays  from  some  bulbs.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  plant  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  or  60°  in 
January,  as  the  flower  stems  are  very  fragile  in  a 
young  state,  and  are  easily  checked  by  cold.  It  requires 
very  little  potting  material,  only  the  best  peat  fibre 
with  all  the  small  particles  beaten  out  and  a  little 
fresh  sphagnum  moss.  Hanging  baskets  or  pans  suit  it 
best. — J.  Godfrey,  Bitter ne. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldiana. 

One  of  the  finest  and  rarest  varieties  of  M.  vexillaria 
yet  introduced  is  that  above  named,  and  which 
has  teen  dedicated  to  S.  M,  Leopold  II.,  by  the  late 
Professor  Reichenbach.  It  was  received  directly  from 
M.  Patin,  the  Belgian  consul-general,  at  Antioque,  in 
Columbia,  by  M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert,  Belgium. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  brilliant  lively  rose  sepals 
and  petals.  The  lip  is  of  the  same  Warm  hue,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  large,  triangular,  extremely 
dark  purple  velvety  blotch,  giving  off  a  few  short  rays 
on  each  side  of  if.  This  blotch  varies  in  form  and 
dimensions  in  different  individuals,  and  sometimes 
becomes  separated  into  distinct  pieces,  but  is  always 
very  rich  in  hue,  and  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  variety.  There  is  a  beautifully-coloured  plate  of  it 
in  the  Revue  de  IT  Horticulture  Beige  for  April. 

Odontoglossum  mirandum. 

This  plant  has  been  referred  to  as  0.  epidendroides  by 
Lindley,  but  wa  more  recently  described  as  distinct 
by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  ;  now  it  is  classed 
as  a  variety  of  0.  Lindleyanum  by  still  more  recent 
compilers.  From  the  latter  it  is  considered  to  differ  by 
its  stiff  one-sided  raceme,  the  wings  of  the  column,  and 
its  larger  pseudo-bulbs.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  type,  but  the 
former  are  brown,  with  yellow  margins  and  tip,  while 
the  latter  are  reddish  brown,  and  have  in  addition  to 
the  yellow  margin  and  tip  a  large  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base,  along  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  reddish  brown 
line,  affording  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
marked  features  of  the  flower  from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view.  The  lip  is  narrow,  but  proportionate  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  brown,  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  a  two-lobed,  diverging,  and  very  prominent 
white  crest.  Taking  all  these  characters  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  evident  that  this  plant  is  much  more 
ornamental  than  the  type,  and  might  be  more  often 
seen  in  cultivation. 


Harpophyllum  giganteum. 

There  are  some  six  species  of  this  genus,  but  few  of 
them  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  H.  giganteum 
perhaps  being  the  most  common.  We  noted  a  fine 
plant  of  it  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  There  were  four  spikes  of  bloom, 
each  about  6  ins.  in  length,  and  the  flowers,  though 
small  individually,  were  arranged  in  a  dense  spike, 
reminding  us  somewhat  of  those  of  our  native  Orchis 
latifolia.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  lilac,  and  the 
lip  is  of  a  deep  rose,  well  marked  from  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  flower  spikes  get 
longer,  and  the  colour  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
flower  also  vary  in  the  depth  of  their  hue.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  enjoys  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  strap-shaped, 
and  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  2  ft. 

H/EMARIA  Otlet/e. 

In  general  appearance  this  reminds  one  of  H.  discolor, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Goodyera  discolor, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  but  the  leaves 
are  altogether  different  and  very  ornamental.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  raceme,  and  are  white  with  a 
yellow  column,  sufficiently  large  and  prominent  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  feature  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  not 
crowded  in  a  rosette  at  the  base  of  the  scapes,  but 
scattered  along  the  latter,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
five-nerved,  and  dark  olive-green,  with  coppery  red 
nerves,  and  red  beneath.  The  species  was  sent  from 
Tonquin  by  a  French  officer  to  MM.  Linden,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  where  it  flowered  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year.  It  is  the  third  species  of  the  genus  now 
in  cultivation,  and  if  it  proves  as  easily  grown  as  H. 
discolor,  it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Orchid  grower. 
There  is  an  admirable  coloured  plate  of  it  in  L’lllus- 
tration  Horticole,  pi.  124. 

- - 

c)UwIL  I  JLJcaxb* 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — April  Tth 
and  8th. — The  eighth  annual  spring  exhibition  in 
connection  with  this  society  was  held  in  the  St.- 
George’s  Hall  in  fine  weather,  after  a  postponement  on 
account  of  the  assizes.  To  the  most  agreeable  surprise 
of  the  committee,  instead  of  there  being  a  falling  off 
in  extent,  a  display  was  made  surpassing  the  most 
satisfactory  of  previous  spring  shows.  The  beautiful 
hall  was  furnished  with  the  most  charming  specimens 
of  flowering  plants  that  have  ever  graced  its  floor.  The 
Orchids  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  usual,  but 
were  giants  in  their  way,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  were  never  seen  in  better 
form  in  Liverpool  before. 

In  the  open  classes,  for  a  table  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  a  ground- work  of 
Panicum  and  Maidenhair  Ferns,  broken  up  with  Palms, 
Orchids,  bulbs,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants  ; 
second,  Mr.  Jellicoe,  gatdener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq., 
with  a  flatter  arrangement,  very  pretty,  but  wanting  in 
brightness.  For  ten  pots  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  plants,  Mr.  J.  Bounds,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  well-flowered  specimens  of  Spiueas, 
Liliums,  Hellebores,  Narciss,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Lowndes, 
gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  was  second. 

Amateur  classes :  For  eighteen  distinct  Hyacinths, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  first  with  good  spikes  ;  and  Mr. 
0.  H.  Williams,  second.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  0. 
II.  Williams  turned  the  tables  on  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  and 
for  six  varieties  Mr.  Williams  was  again  to  the  fore, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Earle.  For  six  pots,  three 
bulbs  in  a  pot,  Mr.  A.  Earle  and  Mr.  Williams  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  For  six  pots  of  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissus,  Mr.  A.  Earle  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Parker 
were  first  and  second.  For  twelve  pots  of  single 
Tulips,  Mr.  H.  G.  Schinty  had  the  finest,  followed  by 
Mr.  S.  Smith.  For  six  pots  of  Tulips,  Mr.  Schinty 
and  Mr.  Tyndall  Bright  were  first  and  second  respec¬ 
tively.  For  six  pots  of  double  Tulips,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Parker  was  first ;  Mr.  A.  Earle,  second.  For  six  pots 
of  Datfodils,  Air.  Gossage  was  successful  in  gaining 
the  first  award.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
three  flowering  and  three  fine  foliaged,  Mr.  Gossage 
was  to  the  fore,  staging  a  grand  selection,  including 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  C.  Warrenii, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  8  ft.,  bright  and  fresh  ;  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Gibsoni,  6  ft.  high,  and  nearly  5  ft.  through, 
splendidly  flowered ;  R.  fragrantissimum,  a  lovely 
plant,  and  Anthurium  Andreanum  beautifully  fresh. 
Air.  Sutton  Timmis,  gardener  to  R.  Cornwell,  Esq.,  was 
second,  staging  a  very  fine  Kentia  Fosteriana,  8  ft.  high, 
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and.  Phcenix  rupicola,  10  ft.  For  a  single  stove  plant 
Mr.  A.  L.  Jones  had  the  premier  plant,  a  lovely  Coe- 
logyne,  Mr.  Timmis  being  second  with  a  Dendrobium. 
For  one  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  Mr.  R.  Brockle- 
bank,  gardener  to  T.  Winckworth,  Esq.,  scored  with 
Imantophyllum  miniatum,  having  over  twenty  grand 
spikes  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage,  with  Rhododendron 
Gibsoni,  well  flowered.  For  three  Orchids,  Mr.  Timmis 
had  a  grand  lot — Dendrobium  Wardianam  with  eleven 
spikes,  Cattleya  Trianfe,  eight  flowers  (good  variety), 
and  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  sixteen  flowers.  Mr. 
Gossage  had  Cymbidium  ebumeum  with  eleven  flowers, 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum  with  thirteen  spikes,  and 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  five  splendid  spikes  ;  third, 
Mr.  D.  de  Yborrondo.  For  the  single  specimen,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  staged  a  grand 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
over  twenty  spikes,  some  2  ft.  in  length,  flowered  the 
whole  length  of  the  bulb  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Atkinson, 
gardener  to  Jos.  Madelay,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Den¬ 
drobium  thyrsiflorum  with  twenty  spikes  of  a  fine 
variety.  Mr.  Timmis  was  third  with  Coelogyne  cristata 
(Trentham  variety),  3  ft.  in  diameter,  laden  with 
flowers.  These  were  not  the  only  charming  plants  out 
of  the  nineteen  entries  and  in  the  three  groups  of  nine, 
which  collectively  made  up  a  grand  bank. 

For  four  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Watts  took  the  lead  with  a 
Goniophlebium  (seedling),  6  ft.  in  diameter  ;  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  7  ft.  across,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  single 
specimen  class,  Mr.  Timmis  staged  a  grand  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans,  10  ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Timmis 
scored  with  three  Azaleas,  which  were  marvels  of 
culture  and  about  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  all 
staged  in  very  fine  condition.  The  class  for  the  best 
and  most  tastefully  arranged  bo-x  of  Roses  brought  out 
a  nice  display,  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones  staging  a  selection  of 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers  on  a  base  of  Adiantum  ; 
Mr.  0.  H.  Williams,  second.  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morris, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Craven,  Esq.,  secured  the  highest 
award  for  six  pots  of  Strawberry  “  Noble,”  with  fine 
fruits. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  :  Messrs.  T.  Davies  had  a 
table  of  high  merit,  including  spring  bulbs,  Amaryllis, 
Azaleas,  &c. — Certificate  of  Merit.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  London,  staged  a'table  full  of  interest 
and  rarity,  including  choice  Amaryllis,  Cyclamen, 
Heaths,  Palms,  Imantophyllums,  &c.,  with  a  charming 
selection  of  Orchids — Certificate  of  Merit.  Messrs.  R. 
P.  Ker  &  Son  staged  Azaleas,  choice  in  substance  and 
variety  ;  Lilium  Harrisii,  &c. — Certificate  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros,  had  a  fine  show  of  cut  flowers, 
including  wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  &c. — Certificate 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  Dicksons  Limited,  Chester,  had  cut 
Lilium  Harrisii  and  Narcissus  in  about  two  dozen  varie¬ 
ties,  with  a  base  of  Scillas,  which  proved  very  effective — 
Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr.  P.  Harbordt  had  specimens  of 
Harbordt’s  Perfection  Tomato.  Mr.  A.  B.  Gladstone  was 
highly  commended  for  two  bunches  of  black  Alicante 
Grape  in  fine  condition.  The  arrangements  were 
highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
more  detailed  account  cannot  be  given  of  such  a  grand 
show.  Mr.  White,  as  chairman  ;  Mr.  Blackmore, 
treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  deserve  every  credit  for  their  work. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  association  was 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Gordon  in  the  chair. 
The  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee  for  essays  on 
horticultural  subjects  were  distributed  by  him  during 
the  evening.  Four  prizes  were  offered  in  each  of  three 
classes,  and  the  competition  was  larger  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Members  were  allowed  to  compete  who 
had  attended  twelve  meetings  of  the  session.  The 
subject  in  class  I.  was,  “Horticulture,  its  Influence 
on  the  Masses.”  Here  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  awarded  the 
first  prize ;  and  Mr.  J.  Barry,  the  second.  The 
subjects  in  the  other  two  classes  were  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  members.  In  the  second  class,  Mr.  A. 
"Wright  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  "Waugh, 
the  second;  third  prizes  each  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Bones  and  Mr.  E.  Booker  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood 
and  Mr.  PI.  Westgate  each  received  a  fourth.  In  the 
third  class,  the  competition  was  restricted  to  members 
under  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Here,  Mr.  T.  "Waugh 
was  first ;  Mr.  R.  Orchard,  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Robertson, 
third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Rick,  fourth. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — - 
At  the  close  of  the  session  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
reunion  in  the  form  of  a  dinner,  at  which  the  members 
of  the  society  and  their  friends  may  meet.  The  third 
annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Ealing, 


on  the  1st  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver.  The  prizes  were  distributed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  by  Mrs.  Oliver.  A  large  number  of 
books  on  different  branches  of  gardening  were  awarded 
to  those  who  by  their  exhibits  of  flowers  at  the  meetings 
during  the  winter  had  merited  them.  Prizes  were  also 
awarded  for  essays  that  had  been  written  on  five 
different  subjects.  For  an  essay  on  Violet  Culture 
Mr.  Long  took  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Gates,  the  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Simmonds,  Junr.,  the  third.  Mr.  Peutney’s 
was  the  best  paper  on  Villa  Gardening,  followed  by 
Mr.  Viner’s.  The  first  prize  for  a  paper  on  Straw¬ 
berries  went  to  Mr.  Gladden  ;  and  Mr.  Hammond  was 
second.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  first  for  a  paper  on  Winter 
Salads ;  Mr.  Gates  was  second,  and  Mr.  Edwards, 
third.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  also  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  a  paper  on  Trees  for  Street  and  Road  Planting. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural.  —  The  annual 
spring  show  of  this  society,  held  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
inst.,  though  favoured  by  bright,  dry,  if  somewhat  cold 
weather,  was  hardly  equal  to  former  displays  of  the  same 
kind,  either  as  regards  extent  or  the  quality  of  the 
products  displayed.  Spring-flowering  bulbs  showed  a 
great  falling  off,  and  the  Hyacinths  especially,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  elsewhere  this  season,  were  greatly  below  par. 
The  local  nursery  firms  as  usual  contributed  largely  of 
their  floral  wealth,  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  trade  com¬ 
petition  classes,  securing  no  less  than  sixteen  first  prizes 
and  four  seconds.  Non-competition  groups  from  Messrs. 
T.  Methven  k  Sons,  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  k  Co.  added  much  to  the  general 
effect  ;  and  a  collection  of  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldii 
from  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  was  much  admired. 

In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  plant  classes  Mr. 
John  Patterson,  of  Millbank,  again  secured  a  goodly 
number  of  firsts  with  his  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  also  came  out 
well  in  the  prize  list  ;  while  Mr.  J.  Curror,  Eskbank, 
took  the  lead  in  the  two  classes  for  specimen  Orchids, 
and  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  Freeland,  Forgandenny,  in  that 
for  a  dozen  bunches  of  Orchid  blooms.  In  the  cut- 
flower  division  also  Mr.  John  Ramage,  Wallhouse,  had 
the  best  eighteen  Roses,  and  Mr.  James  Wynter, 
Linlithgow,  the  best  dozen. 

Fruit  was  very  sparingly  represented.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  first  for  a  fine  dish  of  Strawberries,  two  dozen 
each  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples,  and  a  dozen 
kitchen  Pears  ;  while  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle,  had 
the  finest  pot  Strawberries  and  black  Grapes. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Perthshire.  —  The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  literary  branch  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Natural  Science  Society, 
Tay  Street,  Perth,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Galloway, 
Ballindrick,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
election  of  several  new  members,  Dr.  Robertson,  Errol, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  that  much-discussed 
question,  “Does  fruit-growing  pay?”  According  to 
Dr.  Robertson  it  does  and  will  pay,  and  that  handsomely, 
if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  sorts  suitable 
for  the  locality  and  proper  attention  be  paid  to  pruning, 
manuring,  &c.  The  paper  showed  all  through  how 
thoroughly  Dr.  Robertson  had  studied  his  subject,  both 
by  practice  and  theory.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Carnochan,  "VVells- 
hill,  read  some  notes  from  a  Canadian  fruit  grower, 
explaining  how  orchards  are  treated  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stenning,  of  the  Hatton  Nurseries,  exhibited  a 
very  finely  grown  Cineraria,  also  a  stand  of  single  and 
double  blooms  of  the  same  plant,  which  were  much 
admired.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  and  a  similar  compliment  paid  to 
the  chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  The 
chairman  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper 
would  be  read  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White  on  “Some 
Aspects  of  Parasitism  in  Plants.” 

Hawick  Horticultural  Improvement. — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  Forbes,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  first  item 
on  the  programme  was  a  paper  on  “.The  Pentstemon,” 
written  by  a  well-wishing  friend  of  the  association. 
The  writer  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Pentstemon  ;  dwelt  at  length  on  the  most  suitable  soils 
for  its  successful  management  ;  how  and  when  to  plant; 
the  different  modes  of  propagating,  and  the  most 
successful  way  to  keep  the  plants  through  the  winter, 
all  of  which  points  the  writer  dealt  with  in  a  thorough 
practical  way.  Of  all  the  flowers  that  embellish  our 
gardens  in  the  summer  months  the  writer  claimed  for 
the  Pentstemon  the  first  rank  as  being  the  most  ac¬ 
commodating,  the  most  showy,  the  most  continuous 
bloomer,  and  the  most  adaptable.  Being  of  easy 


cultivation,  it  grew  freely  and  well  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  supplied  plenty  of  cuttings,  and  was  easily  kept  in 
winter  by  anyone  possessing  a  cold  frame.  Neither  was 
it  liable  to  disease,  canker,  or  attacks  by  insects.  A 
discussion  followed,  after  which  Mr.  Swanson,  gardener, 
Kilmeny,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “  The  Melon.” 
Confining  his  remarks  entirely  to  Melons  grown  in 
houses,  he  advocated  steeping  the  seeds  in  water  until 
they  germinated,  which  he  held  gave  them  a  better 
start.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  Melon  was  next 
dealt  with,  also  the  proper  temperature  at  the  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  the  most  suitable  varieties  to 
grow.  The  paper  led  to  a  spirited  discussion,  which 
was  highly  edifying  to  all  concerned.  Both  essayists 
received  the  thanks  of  the  association.  Mr.  Forbes 
exhibited  a  few  choice  Auriculas,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  was  Lord  of  Lome  (self),  also  a  very  fine 
pot  of  Polyanthus  Formosa.  Mr.  Wood  had  also  a  very 
fine  double  yellow,  and  a  very  fine  primrose  self  (seedling) 
Auricula,  which  helped  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  those 
present,  and  distract  their  attention  from  the  miserable 
weather  outside.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  followed. 

Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum.  —The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
April  2nd,  at  the  Operative  Spinners’  Hall,  Mr.  Chas. 
Jones  presiding,  when  a  goodly  company  assembled  to 
hear  a  paper  on  the  Grape  Vine  by  Mr.  Herd,  of  the 
Gardens,  Fernclough.  Mr.  Herd,  who  is  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  Grape  grower  and  exhibitor,  remarked  at  the 
outset  that  for  this  part  of  England  all  borders  should 
be  inside,  should  be  flagged  or  concreted,  and  have 
at  least  6  ins.  of  broken  rubble  as  drainage,  the  whole 
to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  fresh  cut  turf  grass  down¬ 
wards.  Good  fibrous  loam  was  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  the  Vine  border,  and  he  preferred  it  not 
cut  too  thin  (about  3  ins.),  used  fresh  cut  rather  than 
after  being  laid  up  for  a  time,  and  put  on  in  layers, 
intersecting  each  layer  with  inch  bones,  charcoal,  broken 
bricks,  and  if  possible  parings  from  horses’  hoofs.  The 
border  should  be  made  up  in  sections  of  about  4  ft.  at  a 
time.  Mr.  Herd  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of 
adding  farmyard  or  stable  manure  when  making  up  a 
Vine  border,  it  having  a  tendency  to  promote  over- 
luxuriant  growth  and  goose-quilled  roots  in  place  of 
the  good  solid  fibrous  roots  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Details  were  also  given  of  after  management — such  as 
careful  ventilation,  stopping  the  shoots,  thinning 
bunches,  watering,  &c. — and  in  conclusion  Mr.  Herd 
appealed  to  the  young  men  just  starting  on  their 
gardening  career  to  be  ever  watchful  and  attentive  in 
the  matter  of  details,  and  what  success  had  been 
obtained  by  others  would  in  the  end  be  attained  by 
them.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  Messrs.  Corbett, 
Callow,  Tatton,  Wainwright,  Sewell,  Smith,  and  others 
taking  part,  on  the  merits  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros 
Colmar  Grapes  as  winter-keeping  varieties,  and  opinions 
were  equally  divided,  some  being  in  favour  of  one 
variety  and  some  of  the  other. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  oue  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

Grubs  in  Parsnip  Ground. — IK.  C.:  The  pups  you  send  us 
are  doubtless  those  of  the  Celery  Fly  (Zepliritis  onopordinis), 
whieh  attacks  and  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  Parsnip,  causing 
as  much  havoc  to  the  foliage  as  in  the  case  of  Celery.  If  the 
ground  is  once  infested  with  this  pest,  it  will  appear  every  year 
unless  vigorous  means  are  taken  to  exterminate  them.  Should 
the  size  of  your  garden  permit  of  it.,  you  might  gain  some 
advantage  by  sowing  in  places  wide  apart  every  year.  But  as 
the  insects  emerge  in  perfect  form  from  the  small  grub-like 
pupse  cases  they  can  fly  to  fresh  pastures.  During  summer 
remove  the  badly  infested  leaves  and  burn  them.  Go  carefully 
over  the  plants  and  pinch  the  grub  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  in  the  rest  of  the  leaves.  A  good  dusting  with  dry  soot 
would  help  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  by  preventing  the 
insect  from  laying  its  eggs  upon  them.  Lift  the  roots  late  in 
autumn  and  pit  them,  so  that  a  quantity  of  gas-lime  may  be 
spread  on  the  ground  and  lightly  forked  in  to  kill  the  pup* 
laying  there. 

Oxlip  —H.  IK.:  The  Oxlip  you  mention  is  probably  that 
popularly  known  as  the  English  Oxlip.  which  is  merely  a  yellow 
variety  of  the  garden  Polyanthus.  The  true  Oxlip  (Primula 
elatior)  is  very  different  in  general  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  its  flowers.  It  has  not  been  recorded  in  a  wild  state 
from  your  locality.  The  plants  you  picked  up  in  all  probability 
are  escapes  from  some  neighbouring  garden.  Send  us  a 
specimen  or  some  flowers  when  they  come  into  bloom. 

Names  of  Plants.— B.  R.  :  1,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia  ;  2,  Cytisus 
fllipes  •  3  Adiantum  hispidulum.  G.  M.  :  1,  Saxifraga  ligulata; 
2  Scilla  bifolia  ;  3,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia ;  4,  Spiriea  Thunbergii; 
o’  Iris  reticulata.  R.  West:  1,  Petasites  vulgaris;  2,  Salix 
caprea  probably,  send  when  in  leaf.  J.  H  :  1,  Dendrobium 
crassinode  ;  2.  D.  Findlayauum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi ; 
4,  0.  luteo-purpureum. 

Communications  Received. — R.  S.  &  Co.— J.  L. — W.  H.  S.— 
R.  G.  W.-S.T— K.  W.-J.  B.  H.— G.  H,— W.  S  T.-G.  il. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ch\kles  Frazer’s  Exors,  Palace  Plain,  Norwich. — Con¬ 
servatories,  Greenhouses,  Fruit  Houses,  Frames,  &c. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham.— Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough.— Soft-wooded  and  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

H.  Loader,  Sydenham,  S.E. — Florists’  Flowers,  &c. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Andrew  Potter,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton,— Water¬ 
proof  Oil  Sheets,  and  Oil  Skin  Goods  of  all  descriptions. 

- -*$<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  7  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report,  owing  to  finer 
weather,  a  brisk  inquiry  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Red 
Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Alsyke  are  steady,  Trefoil 
weaker  owing  to  some  holders  desiring  to  quit  stock, 
bought  on  speculation.  Ryegrasses  unchanged.  Mus¬ 
tard  dearer.  Rape  steady. 

- =***• - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  8th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  fi  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  S  0  13  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  4  0 
Celery  . . .  .per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6 


3  0 


4  0 


S  0 


a  9 

4  6 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  3  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 

5  0 
4  6 
2  0 

6  0 


3  0 


1  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d. 


6  0 


Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  i  6 

Cherries . j-sieve 

Currant,  black,  isieve 

—  red . ^-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Strawberries . lb.  4  0  7  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....12  sprays  0  6  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  10  16 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  12  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eueharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Freezias. . . .doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Gardenias. .12 blooms  2  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 
• —  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  12  0  IS  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  4  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  10  2  0 
Myosotis . .  per  basket  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

- (English),  bun/0  6  0  9 

Spirrea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz,  bchs.  0  9  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  16 
Tulips  doz.  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  2  6  4  0 
- dark  .  16  2  6 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  0  9  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldi  .  .doz.  6 

Azalea . per  doz.  24 

Bouvardias  . .  per  doz.  S 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  6 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  8 

Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30 

—  viridis  . doz.  9 

Erica,  various  .Aoz.  12 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6 


d.  s.d.  i  s.d.  s.d. 

0  IS  0  Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0  IS  0 

0  42  0  Genista  ....per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

0  12  0  Hyacinths .  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

0  9  0  — Roman  ..per  doz. 

0  IS  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

0  9  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

0  12  0  Poinsettias . doz. 

0  60  0  Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 

0  24  0  Solanums  ..per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

0  18  0  Spirese  per  dozen .  8  0  12  0 

0  24  0  Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 
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S.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  ISTOlRVZSrXdi. 

No'.  37.  Three-quarter  Span-Roof  Greenhouses. 


Best 

Materials. 


Made 

in 

Lights. 


Tenant’s 

Fixtures. 

All 

Parts 

Fitted. 


Can  be  easily  erected  by  purchaser.  Glazed  with  21-oz. 
English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats  of  best  oil  colours. 

CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

15  ft.  by  10  ft .  £26  10  0 

20  ft.  by  12  ft .  £37  10  0 

These  Greenhouses  are  also  made  for  erection  on  brickwork. 
Prices  on  application. 

Improved  Rose  Houses 

Tenant’s  Fixture.  All  in 
Lights,  easily  erected  and 
taken  down  when  not  re¬ 
quired  in  use. 

^Specification  same  as 
No.  37  above. 
CARRIAGE  PAID. 

.  £35  0  0 

(See  Catalogue.) 


CASH  PRICE. 

Stock  size,  20  ft,  by  12  ft. 
Other  sizes  to  order. 


The  Gardening  World. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8  d. 

6  months,  3s.  3d.;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  QF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  tbe  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*.*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning » 


Cheap  Lean-to  Greenhouses. 

Tenant's  Fixture.  Glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats, 
with  Stage  complete,  and  can  be 
erected  in  an  hour  easily. 

CASH  PRICES. 

S  ft.  by  5  ft. 

10  ft.  by  5  ft.  . 

12  ft.  by  6  ft.  . 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 

.  £7  10  0 

.  £10  10  0 

.  £13  10  0 


Span-Roof  Forcing  Pits. 


Constructed  in  Lights,  Painted 
three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
CASH  PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

S  ft .  £15  0  0 

£20  0  0 
£27  0  0 


20  ft.  by 
25  ft.  bv  10  ft 
30  ft.  by  12  ft. 

Carriage  is  Paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales ; 
also  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Rouses,  and  Dog  Fennels,  post  free 
to  customers. 


NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  curt.,  4s. 
per  cvjt.  A  1-civt  sp.mple  bag  sent  carriage  po.id  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatos,  Vegetables.  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatos,  and  says:  “1 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “Potatos,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large ;  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses.  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “ Very  satisfactory.” 

— Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.G-, 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &e.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


PARIS  GREEN 

INSECTICIDE. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Orchard  Moth  Caterpillar. 

Packed  in  damp  state  in  4  lb.  and  7  lb.  Jars,  or 
in  dry  powder. 


To  be  obtained  through  ail  Horticultural  Sundriesmen,  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  or  of 

BLUNDELL,  SPENCE  &  CO,,  LTD,, 

HULL  &  9,  Upper  Thames  St.,  London. 

T~  HE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition.  Con¬ 
taining  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1S90.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  IJcL— 17, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE 


“ PERFECT ” 

SUMMER  SHADING 

Supersedes  all  Others.  Without  which 

none  is  genuine. 

FOR  SHADINC  CLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far 
as  the  old  preparations.  Note  its  merits 
described  below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write: 

“  Py  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to 
the  glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition ,  and  found  it 
possessed  or  eat  advantages  over  all  other  preparations  ice 

had  met  with.  Being  applied,  cold  it  was  most  convenient 

to  use,  and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole 
season  it  was  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after 
wetting.  It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  shade ,  at  same 
time  admitting  an  abundance  of  light." 

1  lb.  (cost  Is.)  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use. 
THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free. 


WilhoiU  fchi'h 
none  is  genuine. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  "Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green, etc. 

Saves  many  times  its  cost  in  labour,  and  will  keep 
Walks,  etc.,  clear  of  Weeds  for  a  year  or  more. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

THE  BEST  TESTIMONIAL  IS 

A  GUARANTEE  OF  COMPLETE  EFFICIENCY. 

And  we  hereby  Guarantee  all  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade 
Mark  to  be  thoroughly  efficient ,  and  to  give  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES. 

Carriage  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

The  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE,  of 
21st  June,  1890,  says  : 

Observations  in  several  quarters  in  the  past  two  years  have 
convinced  us  that  the  *•  Perfect"  Weed  Killer  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Company ,  97  Milton 
Street^  Glasgow ,  is  the  very  thing  that  has  long  been  wanted. 
T/iis  is  at  once  simple ,  cheap ,  and  effective ,  and  requires 
only  reasonable  care  to  ensure  perfect  action  and  lasting 
results.  At  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  R.B.S,  Gardens 
at  Chiswick ,  and  other  public  places  near  London ,  the 
"  perfect  ”  Weed  Killer  is  trusted  for  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  road  weeds,  ona,  therefore,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  keeping  of  the  roads." 

Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY. 

Works:  97  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Caution.— Please  carefully  note  our  name ,  address,  and 
trade  mark,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  imitations. 

.>)  SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN,  ETC. 
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THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

tuberifera).— JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very 
fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  ofter  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  6s.  per  7  lb.,  10s.  6f.  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties. 
Rost  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.-  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1891.— 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  stock  in  the  country.  For  full  particulars,  see 
Carter's  beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.  —  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


(REGISTERED) 

YOB 

GREENHOUSES, 

SKYLIGHTS,  WINDOWS, 

&c. 

Lasts  the  whole  Season. 

Sold  in  1  lb.  Packets, 
With  Directions  for  Use, 
price,  Is.  each. 

1  lb.,  free  by  Parcel  Post, 
Is.  4 hd.  ;  2  lbs.,  free  by  Parcel 
Post,  2s.  Sd. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoi’ia  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPEB  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  21st. — National  Auricula  Society’s  Southern 
Show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  Sale  of  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  22nd.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show. 
Thursday,  April  23rd.— Sale  of  Palm  seeds,  Plants  from  Belgium, 
&c  ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  24th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  530. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  18tli,  1891. 


* 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

CJuriculas. — The  holding  of  two  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  two 
weeks  in  succession  is  not  a  common  event, 
and  therefore  we  would  remind  our  readers 
that  the  annual  southern  show  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  takes  place  in  the  James 
Street  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  next.  As  to 
how  far  the  lions  of  the  show — -the  Auriculas 
— will  be  ready  for  inspection  is  a  matter 
respecting  which  wTe  find  it  difficult  to  offer 
an  opinion,  especially  when  so  able  a  culti¬ 
vator  as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  who  resides 
in-  far-away  Yorkshire,  not  only  deprecates 
the  employment  of  artificial  heat  for  pro¬ 
moting  early  blooming,  hut  all  the  same 
manages  to  have  his  plants  in  splendid  bloom 
much  earlier  than  do  those  who  reside  in  the 
so-called  sunny  south. 

I  loubtless  the  term  “  heat  ”  has  relative  uses. 
T\  hat  one  has  none  of  at  all  is  to  another  a 
power  of  from  70°  to  80°,  whilst  to  another 
it  is  not  heat  at  all,  hut  only  a  gentle 
stimulating  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may 
safely  venture  to  aver  that  of  the  Auriculas 
shown  next  Tuesday  there  will  be  few  that  have 
not  been  helped  along  by  artificial  heat  more  or 
less.  Practically  the  season  is  so  late  that 
the  show  would  have  been  better  generally  if 
it  could  have  been  postponed  for  a  week  or 
fortnight.  Still,  being  a  fixture  it  is  needful 
to  push  the  plants  on  to  time,  and  pushed 
on  in  some  way  they  must  be. 


We  hope  to  see  a  good  show,  but  shall  he 
much  surprised  if  complaints  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  he  not  general.  Even  such 
very  hardy  things  as  Primroses  and  border 
Polyanthuses,  which  are  as  a  rule  so  full  of 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  April,  are  fully  a 
couple  of  weeks  behind,  and  these  too  may 
he  indifferently  shown.  Had  we  a  warm 
hurst  of  weather  wonders  could  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  days,  but  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosjihere  retards  rather  than 
helps  vegetation. 

“TDoots.” — This  is  a  somewhat  indefinite 

"H.  heading,  because’  readers  may  well  ask 
what  sort  of  roots  are  alluded  to.  Literally  we 
refer  not  to  roots  so  much  as  plants,  but  in  the 
common  phraseology  of  the  grower  and  dealer 
all  sorts  of  hardy  plants  are,  for  marketing 
purposes,  designated  “  roots  ”  ;  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  trade  is  active, 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  hardy 
plants  change  hands.  We  have  good  authority 
for  stating  that  the  trade  in  these  “  roots  ”  has 
this  spring  been  unusually  active.  Very  likely 
the  severe  winter  thinned  the  stocks  found  in 
private  gardens,  and  most  certainly  it  did  so  in 
the  grounds  of  many  trade  growers.  Still  there 
were  enormous  quantities  left,  and  the  fortu¬ 
nate  owners  of  them  have  of  late  been  very 
busy. 

Roots,  so-called,  include  such  simple  things 
as  clumps  of  carpet  Sedums,  Pansies,  Daisies, 
Creeping  Jenny’s,  Primroses  (double  and 
single),  Violets  (double  and  single) — although 
these  have  suffered  severely  in  the  metropolitan 
district — Hollyhocks,  Rockets,  Boy’s  Love, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Valerian,  Pulmonarias, 
Eorget-me-nots,  Thyme,  Pinks,  Carnations 
(double  and  single),  indeed  many  things  which, 
easily  and  freely  raised  by  seeds  or  division, 
can  be  produced  cheaply  and  in  vast  quantities. 
Of  single  Carnations  enormous  quantities  are 
raised  and  sold  annually,  and  it  is  feared  that 
although  purchased  originally  by  those  who 
understand  them,  they  do  eventually  pass  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  seem  to  enjoy  a 
delusion,  as  being  sold  to  them  as  named 
doubles,  they  find  in  time  that  they  have  hut 
purchased  rubbish.  However,  all  other  “roots  ” 
are  really  what  they  are  represented  to  he,  and 
their  production  and  sale  furnishes  a  livelihood 
for  a  large  number  of  industrious  persons. 

‘Mrost  and  Vegetation. — It  is  very  probable 
-H  that  by  this  time  most  of  the  harm  done 
to  vegetation  by  the  severe  frosts  of  the  past 
winter  has  been  made  apparent.  In  some 
parts  it  is  less  than  anticipated,  and  in  others 
more.  The  general  effect  of  the  frost  on  all 
forms  of  winter  greens,  and  assumedly  hardy 
vegetables,  have  long  been  known.  Almost 
everywhere  the  evidences  of  those  effects  have 
been  put  out  of  sight  and  the  ground  cropped 
afresh.  Amongst  hardy  flowering  plants  the 
mischief  has  been  less,  because  in  most  cases 
those  plants  were  either  below  the  snow-line  or 
had  pushed  little  growth. 

It  is  in  the  biennials  that  the  worst  mischief 
is  seen,  but  happily  these  can  soon  he  replaced 
by  the  production  of  others  from  seed.  Shrubs 
here  and  there  hear  a  woeful  aspect,  especially 
those  of  a  really  tender  nature.  Still,  ever¬ 
greens  have  suffered  most,  and  our  old  friend 
the  Bay  has  had  to  endure  its  periodical  killing 
down  to  the  ground,  from  whence,  let  us  hope, 
like  the  traditional  Phoenix,  it  will  rise  from 
its  ashes  with  renewed  vigour.  The  somewhat 
tender  Euonymus  also  has  largely  suffered,  so 
also  have  Laurustinuses.  Our  finest  flowering 
shrubs  — -  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Ribes,  and  many  other  beautiful  things — 
happily  seem  little  the  worse  for  the  severe 
weather.  The  experience  of  the  winter  in 
relation  to  harm  done  to  shrubs  may  well  he 
educational  in  regard  to  future  planting,  for  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  plant  largely  of  shrubs 
which  are  really  not  hardy. 


As  to  Roses  we  know  full  well  the  mischief 
wrought  amongst  them  ;  thousands  have  been 
killed,  hut  even  these  the  enterprise  of  the 
trade  will  soon  replace.  A  severe  blow  lias 
been  given  to  the  weak-headed  standard,  which 
seems  at  once  so  difficult  to  protect  and  so 
susceptible  to  harm.  So  far  as  the  fruit  trees 
generally  are  concerned,  there  appears  little 
that  is  detrimental  to  report. 

- - 

Gardening  Engagements. —Mr.  J.  Graham,  gar¬ 
dener  at  Miln  Graden,  Coldstream,  as  gardener  to  J. 
Houlds worth,  Esq.,  Coltness,  Wishaw.  Mr.  J.  Mayne, 
gardener  at  Stowford  Lodge,  Ivy  Bridge,  as  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  Devon. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Chard. — We  learn  from  a 
local  correspondent  that  the  good  folks  of  Chard, 
Somersetshiie,  have  decided  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum 
and  fruit  show  in  their  Com  Exchange,  in  November 
next  ;  and  will  offer  prizes  that  will  tempt  growers  of 
large  and  small  numbers  to  compete. 

The  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association.— At  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  winter  session,  April  6th, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  F.L.S.,  the  well-known  landscape 
gardener,  read  an  admirable  and  lengthened  paper 
on  “The  Influence  of  Art  in  Practical  Landscape 
Gardening,”  and  much  valuable  information  was  given. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  and  reference 
made  to  the  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Milner’s  father  as  a 
landscape  gardener. 

Early  Potatos  in  Ireland  :  This  Year’s  Crop. — The 
Londonderry  Sentinel  says  : — One  of  the  finest  samples 
of  early  Potatos  we  have  ever  seen  at  this  period  of  the 
season  has  just  been  sent  us  (March  26th)  by  Mr.  R. 
Allison,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hume  Babington,  Creevagh. 
They  are  of  the  variety  known  as  Sutton’s  Early  Regent, 
and  are  exceedingly  healthy  and  well  grown.  They 
were  planted  in  December  in  the  garden,  and  only 
covered  during  the  night. 

The  Patent  Instantaneous  Automatic  Tap  Splicer, 
Hosepipe  Coupler,  and  Nozzle  will  be  welcomed 
as  an  easy  and  immediate  remedy  for  damaged  India- 
rubber  hose.  It  received  a  Certificate  from  the 
judges,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Chats  worth,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
of  Rangemore,  Burton-on-Trent,  at  the  spring  show 
at  Birmingham  on.  April  8th  and  9th.  Messrs.  Frazer 
&  Co.,  Queen  Yictoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  are  the 
patentees. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Mr.  Nathan  Cole  in  the  chair,  when  six  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five  in 
three  months.  Two  members  have  died  during  the 
quarter,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Vine,  of  Oak  Park,  Tralee,  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bar'd,  of  Forest  Hill.  The  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  late  Mr.  Vine  has  been  paid  to  his 
widow,  together  with  a  contribution  of  £b  from  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  Mrs.  Vine  being  left  with  four  young 
children.  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bard  has  also  been  paid  to  his  widow.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  society  was  subsequently  held 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  rule  20,  respecting  the  date 
fixed  for  holding  the  annual  meeting.  The  rule  will 
now  read  “Second  Monday  in  March,”  instead  of 
“  Second  Monday  in  February.” 

The  Fragrant  Nephrodium. —  This  designation  is 
well  merited  by  Nephrodium  fragrans,  better  known 
perhaps  under  the  name  of  Lastrea.  Many  forms 
are  described  as  fragrant,  which  are  only  so  at  certain 
stages,  as  in  the  case  of  Polypodium  pustulatum,  which 
is  fragrant  only  when  in  fructification.  The  same 
thing  would  apparently  apply  to  Adiantum  fragrantis- 
simum,  for  the  fronds  emit  no  perceptible  odour  at 
any  other  stage.  On  the  contrary  the  fronds  of  Nephro¬ 
dium  fragrans  give  off  a  distinct  odour  of  Violets  at 
all  stages  of  growth  apparently.  It  may  he  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  odour 
of  Polypodium  pustulatum  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
Peruvian  Heliotrope  (Heliotropium  peruvianum). 

Camellia,  The  Duchess. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  large  size,  and  of  a  pleasing  pink  colour.  The 
outer  petals  are  obovate  and  notched,  while  the  central 
ones  are  more  narrow  and  pointed.  Flowers  in  three 
stages  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  14th  inst., 
by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  The 
bright  green  leaves  are  elliptic  in  the  outline  inclined 
to  ovate.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 
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ANNUALS  FOR  OUT  FLOWERS 

AND  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

There  are  some  gardeners  who  are  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  these  for  the  above  purposes,  though  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  flowering  period  of  annuals  is 
very  short.  This  is  probably  very  much  a  matter  of 
cultivation  to  a  great  extent,  but  there  are  some 
annuals  that  will  remain  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  furnish  a  rare  lot  of  cut  blooms  ;  and  if  these 
are  grown  in  good  soil,  and  not  placed  too  close  together, 
and  if  a  little  liquid  manure  be  occasionally  given, 
their  powers  of  production  are  greatly  increased,  and 
their  beauty  enhanced.  Reid’s  Quilled  Aster  is  a  good 
subject  for  the  purpose  if  sown  in  pots  late  in  the 
spring,  thinned  out  to  three  or  four  plants,  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  coco-fibre  in  the  open,  and  then  taken  into 
a  cold  house  to  expand  their  blossoms.  Any  good 
strain  of  quilled  Asters  will  do  just  as  well.  The 
plants  are  greatly  improved  in  appearance  for  house 
decoration  if  a  neat  stake  be  placed  to  the  central 
shoot  of  each.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful  blue 
Browallia  elata  grandiflora,  a  charming  plant,  which 
by  successive  sowings  can  be  had  in  flower  almost  all 
the  year  round.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in  pots  and  flowered 
in  them.  The  beautiful  blue  of  the  Browallia  is  very 
appreciable.  The  Candytufts  are  all  very  useful  as 
autumn  bloomers,  but  when  grown  in  pots  require 
liberal  drainage,  or  they  are  liable  to  die  off  in  the 
dark,  damp  days  of  autumn.  The  fine  white,  known 
as  Iberis  Empress,  and  the  new  Giant  Flesh-coloured  or 
Carmine,  are  remarkably  good.  The  blue  Cornflower 
is  another  most  desirable  subject,  and  with  proper 
treatment  does  well  in  pots,  and  the  blossoms  are  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  blue.  The  plants  should  be  in  very 
rich  light  soil  in  32-sized  pots,  four  or  five  plants  in 
a  pot.  Sowings  to  provide  a  succession  should  be 
made  in  May,  and  again  in  July.  They  need  a  warmer 
atmosphere  than  the  Candytufts. 

Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  ;  Lupins,  such  as  L. 
nanus  and  the  dwarf  L.  albus  ;  Martynia  fragrans,  one 
of  the  finest  annuals  grown,  good  in  colour,  very  sweet 
scented,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual  in  raising  the  seeds  and  have  rich  soil  when 
grown  in  pots  ;  Nigella  Damascena  and  N.  hispanica, 
both  charming  blue  hardy  annuals  which  do  well  with 
the  same  treatment  as  Candytuft ;  and  the  compact¬ 
growing  forms  of  Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora.  Both 
Aeroclinium  and  Rhodanthe  could  be  sown  with  advan¬ 
tage  every  month  in  the  year,  and  grown  with  about  six 
plants  in  a  48-sized  pot.  Tire  seed  of  the  dwarf  varieties 
of  German  Scabious,  strong-growing  and  very  free- 
blooming  subjects,  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in  24-sized  pots. 
Schizanthus  retusus  and  S.  pinnatus,  Nemophila 
insignis,  Yenidium  calendulaceum  (a  fine  annual  too 
much  neglected),  the  white,  yellow,  and  crimson 
Mignonettes,  and  Convolvulus  major. 

This  list  might  be  largely  extended,  but  I  have  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  mentioning  a  few  types  that  the 
gardener  can  grow  to  great  advantage  for  cutting  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  when  some  things  are  becoming 
scarce. — R.  D. 

- - - 

PARIS  GREEN  AS  AN 

INSECTICIDE. 

Miss  Ormerod,  the  official  Entomologist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  contributes  the  following  instruc¬ 
tive  remarks  on  this  subject  to  the  columns  of  Land  and > 
Water : — 

“  In  the  widespread  interest  which  is  now 
taken  in  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  Paris  green 
as  an  insecticide,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
could  spare  me  space  in  your  columns  for  a  few  words 
as  to  the  kind  of  fruit  crop  attacks  for  which  it  is  a 
remedy,  and  those  for  which  it  is  no  remedy  at  all. 

“  This  application,  known  as  Paris,  or  Emerald,  or 
Sehweinfurth  green  was  first  tried  in  the  United  States 
of  America  about  the  year  1872  as  a  remedy  for  moth 
caterpillar  attack  on  the  cotton  crops.  It  was  found 
to  answer  excellently  for  this,  and  when  the  great 
attack  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  swept  across 
America  in  1876  (causing  no  small  anxiety  as  to  its 
onward  progress,  possibly  establishing  it  here),  Paris 
green  was  found  to  be,  as  it  still  continues,  the  only 
thing  to  keep  down  the  ravage.  Later  on  its  need  arose 
to  keep  down  moth  caterpillars,  which  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America  devastated  the  fruit 
orchards  (as  they  have  been  doing  for  some  years  back 
here).  Trial  was  made  of  an  excessively  weak  fluid 
application  of  the  Paris  green,  finely  sprayed  on  the 


leafage,  and  it  was  found  successful.  These  various 
points  are  recorded  in  careful  scientific  and  practical 
detail  in  the  Government  reports,  both  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  at  hand  for 
reference.  But  what  1  am  very  desirous  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  (or  rather  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  who  may  be  reached  through  your 
readers,  but  who  are  not  themselves  versed  in  these 
matters)  is,  that  in  all  the  above-mentioned  widespread 
use  over  the  vast  area  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
in  what  we  are  now  beginning  to  do  here,  Paris  green 
is  only  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  attacks  of 
insects  which  can  bite  with  their  jaios  and  swallow  the 
(to  them)  slightly  poisoned  leafage. 

“  It  does  not  kill  by  contact,  therefore  it  is  of  little 
or  no  good  against  all  the  kinds  of  insects  which  (like 
aphides  or  green-fly,  to  give  a  single  example)  feed  by 
driving  their  suckers  down  into  the  tissues,  and 
drawing  up  the  juices  free  from  what  is  on  the  surface. 

“For  these  there  are  other  remedies,  especially  soft- 
soap  washes,  such  as  we  all  know  of  who  attend  in  the 
least  to  these  matters,  such  as  in  the  case  of  hop-washing. 
These  adhere  to  the  insect  (and  adhere  to  the  plant, 
and  may  penetrate  a  little),  and  are  definitely  useful 
for  very  many  attacks,  but  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  orchard  moth  caterpillars  on  the  great 
scale  to  which  orchard  growing,  and  consequently 
orchard  insect  pests,  have  increased,  and  are  constantly 
increasing  still. 

“For  these  ‘sticky  banding,’  as  it  is  termed — that 
is,  putting  bands  of  sticky  material  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  the  wingless  moths  in  autumn,  is  a  very 
important  preventive. 

“  But  wingless  moths  of  the  destructive  kinds  (i.e., 
that  lay  eggs  out  of  which  come  destructive  cater¬ 
pillars)  may  be  found  going  up  the  trees  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  also  as  late  as  the  end  of  March  ;  and 
also  there  are  many  highly  injurious  kinds  which  come 
on  the  wing,  and  which  no  amount  of  ‘sticky  banding  ’ 
will  capture. 

“The  consequence  of  this  is  the  hordes  of  cater¬ 
pillars  which  for  years  back  have  ravaged  the  orchards 
at  their  will.  There  may  be  some  who  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  severe  loss,  but  if  they  will  reflect  on 
what  the  deficit  in  crop  involves  to  single  owners  or  to 
companies,  where  tons  of  fruit,  and  much  of  the  growth 
for  the  following  year,  are  ruined  by  the  moth  cater¬ 
pillars  alone,  they  will  see  the  need  of  some  remedy 
being  brought  forward  which  will  sweep  off  the  pests 
as  they  appear. 

“  To  follow  this  up  was  the  object  of  the  Experimental 
Committee  of  the  Evesham  Fruit  Conference,  in  their 
experiments  carefully  and  publicly  made,  and  recorded 
last  year,  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  and  amongst  the 
many  applications  which  we  tried,  with  the  very 
important  aid  in  difficulties  of  advice  kindly  sent  over 
by  the  Dominion  Entomologist  of  Canada,  Paris  green 
proved  when  used  according  to  direction  highly 
successful. 

“Doubtless  if  we  could  have  an  application  which 
had  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature  it  would  be  better, 
but  at  present  on  careful  trial,  with  results  examined 
and  recorded  by  the  Fruit-growers’  Committee,  all  very 
well  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  their  trees,  and  in¬ 
cluding  among  them  the  late  and  present  managers  of 
the  great  Toddington  fruit  grounds,  nothing  was  found 
to  answer  so  well  as  the  applications  of  Paris  green, 
though  probably  when  fully  tried,  the  allied  arsenical 
insecticide  known  as  London  purple  may  prove  as 
useful. 

“Of  the  Paris  green  experiments  I  have  given 
details  in  my  fourteenth  report  on  ‘  Injurious  Insects  ’  ; 
but  in  my  little  pamphlet  on  Paris  (or  Emerald)  green, 
and  its  application  for  destruction  of  moth  caterpillars, 
I  give  the  precise  quantities  in  which  the  application  was 
found  useful,  and  all  necessary  directions. 

“This  pamphlet  I  am  most  happy  to  send  gratuitously 
to  applicants  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  orchard  troubles,  and  I  would  with  pleasure  give 
every  information  in  my  power  (with  full  reference  to 
authorities — British,  Canadian,  or  U.S.A. — on  the  sub¬ 
ject),  but  I  would  earnestly  request  those  who  only 
write  from  curiosity,  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  pre¬ 
servation  of  orchard  fruit  trees  from,  moth  caterpillar, 
kindly  to  favour  me  with  abstaining  from  application, 
as  to  them  the  information  is  useless,  and  to  me  the 
mere  reading  of  the  masses  of  these  letters  is  almost 
beyond  what  I  can  meet  without  neglect  of  my  official 
duties.  To  all  who  desire  the  pamphlet  or  information 
for  use,  it  would  be  an  honour  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
render  every  attention  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

“  Torrington  House,  St.  Alban’s, 

“April  2nd,  1891.” 


POTATO  CULTURE  FOR  THE 

MILLION.* 

This  is  rather  an  ambitious  title  for  a  comparatively 
small  pamphlet,  the  author  of  which  is  a  well-known 
and  very  estimable  gardener,  Mr.  H.  AY.  AVard.  None 
the  less,  for  the  credit  of  the  Potato,  we  could  have 
wished  the  subject  ^treated  on  in  this  way  by  abler 
hands,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  text  that  the  writer’s 
knowledge  of  Potatos  and  their  culture  for  the  million 
is  limited.  AVe  take  exception  at  the  outset  to  the 
illustrations  of  some  fourteen  varieties  of  Potatos,  either 
of  which,  so  far  as  anyone  could  identify  them,  would 
have  served  for  half-a-dozen  similar  sorts.  Still  further, 
limited  as  is  the  text  area,  these  illustrations  absorb 
one  half  of  it,  and  they  are  of  sorts  not  heard  of  beyond 
certain  seed  lists,  whilst  many  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
commerce  hardly  find  notice  at  alL 

Starting  with  a  short  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Potato,  the  author  speedily  comes  to  cultivation, 
and  sets  forth  the  dictum,  “that  some  varieties  are  less 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease  goes  without  saying.” 
AYliy  so  ?  AYe  should  very  much  like  to  be  enlightened 
on  this  point,  not  that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  but  all 
the  same  we  want  to  know  why  ?  Then,  again,  the 
liberal  use  of  farm-yard  manure  is  deprecated.  That, 
of  course,  is  very  elementary  knowledge,  but  greater 
empiricism  could  hardly  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the 
assertion  that  when  the  haulm  is  gross,  in  wet  weather 
it  ferments,  the  production  of  superfluous  gaseous 
matter  follows,  and  disease  is  generated.  It  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  haulm  under  any  such  conditions 
becomes  a  sappy  mass  and  ferments.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  the  notion  is  wildly  imaginary. 

The  author  thinks  that  if  Potatos  were  planted  in  rows 
wide  apart,  other  short  root  crops  being  grown  between, 
“the  Potato  Murrain  would  be  unheard  of  amongst 
Potatos  thus  grown.”  Apart  from  the  difficulties 
attending  this  method  of  mixed  cropping,  the  latter 
assertion  is  nonsense.  The  effects  of  the  Potato  fungus 
may  be  somewhat  minimised  if  the  rows  be  wider  apart, 
but  as  to  annihilating  the  disease  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  distance  between  the  rows  at 
which  to  plant,  we  are  told  that  for  main  crop  varieties 
from  20  ins.  to  24  ins.  is  a  fitting  width.  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  thick  planting,  and  it  would  have  been 
wiser  at  once  to  have  advised  24  ins.  for  short-topped 
varieties,  and  from  30  ins.  to  36  ins.  for  stronger 
growers.  Even  then  on  good  ground  the  tops  fairly  fill 
the  space  allotted. 

AYriting  from  a  warm  part  of  England  the  author 
advises  very  early  planting.  He  should  have  made 
some  allowance  for  situation,  as  in  the  home  counties, 
particularly  in  Middlesex  and  Essex  for  instance,  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  is  the  favoured 
planting  time,  and  farther  north  still  later,  and  yet 
the  author  advises  that  all  planting  should  be  done  by 
the  25th  of  March.  This  advice  shows  how  indifferently 
men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  walled-in  gardens  and  on 
light  warm  soils  are  fitted  to  deal  with  subjects  of 
national  interest. 

AVhilst  generally  there  is  little  to  find  fauft  with  in 
the  author’s  outlines  of  methods  of  cultivation  to  be 
followed,  we  take  exception  to  the  advice  that  Potatos 
should  be  disbudded.  It  should  have  been  the  earnest 
effort  of  the  writer,  if  he  would  benefit  the  million,  to 
check  the  plan  of  keeping  seed  Potatos  in  pits  at  all, 
as  tending  to  produce  precocious  growth,  which  being, 
as  thus  advised,  rubbed  off,  tends  considerably  to  the 
weakening  of  the  seed  tubers.  AArith  reference  to  actual 
seed,  and  not  seed  tubers,  we  are  informed  that  “  the 
seed  apples  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  the 
seeds  washed  out,  dried,  &c.”  But  surely  no  one  would 
advise  the  saving  of  naturally  fertilized  seed  apples, 
therefore,  there  should  have  been  in  relation  to  this  some 
hints  as  to  the  cross-fertilising  of  different  sorts  so  as 
to  produce  new  and  improved  varieties.  Oddty  enough, 
with  the  few  lines  concerning  seed  saving  comes  the 
remark,  “  about  twenty-four  bushels  of  Potato  sets  are 
needful  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground,”  an  amusing 
conjunction  just  there,  certainly. 

The  author’s  opinions  respecting  the  Potato  disease 
are  as  amusing  as  they  are  incorrect.  The  “savants,” 
to  whom  he  somewhat  contemptuously  refers,  may 
smile  at  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  disease  which 
the  author  exhibits.  But  why  does  he  in  one  paragraph 
refer  to  the  fungus  as  a  disease,  and  immediately  in 
another  as  the  blight  ?  The  terms  may  mean  any¬ 
thing,  but  they  are  far  from  being  synonymous. 
Clearly  Mr.  AVard  is  considerably  out  of  his  depth  in 
dealing  with  Potato  physiology. 


-Potato  Culture  for  the  Million. — By  H.  W.  Ward,  Long¬ 
ford  Castle  Gardens.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
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SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  READING. 

A  call  at  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Portland  Nurseries, 
Eeading,  enables  the  visitor  to  see  many  spriDg  flowers 
of  an  interesting  character.  1  can  scarcely  term  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  a  spring-flowering  plant,  but 
there  are  some  200  specimens  filling  two  span-roofed 
houses  worth  going  miles  to  see.  They  are  all 
seedlings  raised  from  seed  of  a  very  fine  selected  strain 
sown  in  June  last,  and  grown  on  deliberately  under  a 
cool  treatment  until  they  have  developed  into  giant 
specimens,  and,  like  giants,  remarkably  strong  and 
robust.  A  goodly  number  are  large  plants,  2  ft.  or 
nearly  so  in  diameter,  and  they  are  in  10-in.  pots,  while 
others  are  in  those  of  a  smaller  size.  They  were  not 
long  since  placed  in  their  blooming-pots,  and  are 
getting  well  hold  of  the  soil ;  the  outer  shoots  have 
been  pegged  down,  and  are  putting  forth  roots.  The 
compost  employed  for  the  last  shift  is  one  made  up  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf-soil,  a  little  heavier, 
perhaps,  in  texture  than  some  growers  would  care  to 
use,  but  which  suits  the  plants  well.  Looking  upon 
these  superb  specimens  it  seems  difficult  to  say  the 
Calceolaria  is  a  plant  by  no  means  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  is  easy  to  grow  if  it  can  have  the  proper  quarters 
during  winter  and  the  necessary  attention.  Here  at 
Eeading  one  sees  the  finest  quality  in  the  herbaceous 
Calceolaria,  in  combination  with  a  wonderful  robustness 
of  constitution  and  splendid  development.  By  the 
middle  and  end  of  May  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
will  present  to  view  a  floral  picture  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  Chinese  Primroses  are 
blooming  at  Reading,  although  the  plants  are  laden 
with  seed  pods.  As  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  send  out 
certain  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  in  the  form  of 
seeds,  they  by  means  of  the  most  careful  fertilisation 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  that  the  variety  shall  be 
reproduced  from  seed,  and  this  is  accomplished  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Some  of  the  white  Primulas 
especially,  that  began  to  bloom  in  December  last,  are 
flowering  very  finely  indeed,  and  with  a  wonderful 
freedom.  None  of  the  late  flowers  are  permitted  to  set 
their  seed  pods. 

Then  there  is  in  one  of  the  houses  an  exceedingly 
attractive  lot  of  Auriculas,  the  Alpines  predominating. 
Among  these  are  some  fine  yellows  and  several  pretty 
fancy  varieties,  and  a  particularly  noticeable  one 
named  Bridesmaid,  cream,  tinted  with  pink,  which  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Auricula  show  last  year. 

Seedling  Cyclamens,  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of 
last  summer,  and  seedling  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  from 
seed  sown  in  January  and  February,  are  coming  on  by 
the  thousand.  I  saw  a  “  wrinkle  ”  in  the  case  of  tiny 
plants  of  Begonias  pricked  off  from  the  seed  pans.  They 
are  put  into  store  pots  and  the  soil  i^  heaped  up  in  the 
form  of  a  mound,  so  that  water  should  not  stand  among 
the  tiny  plants  and  injure  them. 

In  the  open  ground  are  large  and  interesting  trials  of 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c.  The  former 
were  in  good  condition  to  admit  of  notes  being  taken 
of  them.  Of  the  purple-flowered  varieties,  the  deepest 
coloured  appeared  to  be  the  old  David  Rizzio.  John 
Bright,  which  blooms  as  early  as  the  yellows,  is  a 
large  and  striking  variety  ;  Garibaldi  is  also  very  good. 
Asa  fine  pale-coloured  purple  variety,  Purpurea  grandi- 
flora  stands  very  high,  but  Yon  Moltke  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  coloured,  and  very  late. 

Dandy  and  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  two  purple 
varieties,  the  petals  being  tipped  with  white  ;  Dandy 
is  the  darkest,  but  both  are  very  effective.  Of  the 
striped  varieties,  Empress  is  one  of  the  darkest  and 
largest ;  La  Majestueuse  is  of  a  medium  depth  of  colour ; 
then  comes  Princess  Alexandra,  very  fine  ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  the  palest  of  all.  Four  hetter-striped 
varieties  could  hardly  be  selected. 

The  finest  and  purest  white  is  a  very  scarce  unnamed 
variety,  and  Marie  Stuart  is  also  very  good  ;  both  are 
white  in  all  parts  of  the  flower.  Elfride  is  also  a  fine  white. 

There  is  nothing  new  among  the  yellow-flowered 
varieties— the  large  yellow,  in  varying  sizes  of  its  root, 
holds  the  field.  The  larger  the  bulb  the  more  flowers 
does  it  throw,  so  there  is  an  advantage  in  ordering 
them,  as  the  advanced  price  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  abundance  of  bloom.  C.  Susianus 
(Cloth  of  Gold)  is  worth  growing,  because  it  is  so  very 
early  ;  so  also  is  the  pretty  little  Scotch  Crocus 
(C.  versicolor).  This  last  is  well  worthy  of  note. 

In  the  open  were  some  white  Roman  Hyacinths 
carrying  eight  to  ten  good  spikes  of  bloom,  and  forming 
quite  large  tufts  of  white  blossom.  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  some  of  the  largest  bulbs  ever  seen, 


which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  prolificacy  of  bloom. 
The  Narcissi  were,  only  beginning  to  bloom  ;7but 
Henry  Irving,  among  the  Trumpet  section,  is  very 
early  and  remarkably  fine. 

The  Hyacinths  are  throwing  up  wonderful  spikes  of 
bloom,  but  they  are  late,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Albertine,  white,  is  very  early,  and  would  force 
well  I  should  think  ;  Mont  Blanc  is  early,  and  so  is 
Queen  of  Holland,  a  variety  specially  recommended  for 
forcing ;  old  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  double  white,  is 
also  very  early  ;  Norma,  single  pink,  leads  the  way 
amongst  the  reds  ;  and  Charles  Dickens,  La  Joyeuse 
and  Charlerans  are  very  early.  One  of  the  very  earliest 
is  Homerus,  while  Elizabeth  and  Alida  Catherina  are 
the  earliest  double  reds.  Amongst  the  single  blues  are 
Leonidas,  Blondin,  Emmeline,  and  Pasquin  (double). 
O’Connell  and  William  I.  are  both  good  early  dark 
varieties. 

But  the  foregoing  are  but, a  tithe  of  the  spring 
flowers  grown  in  this  nursery.  They  serve  to  indicate 
how  interesting  and  instructive  a  visit  can  be  made  at 
this  season  of  the  year. — R.  D. 

- ■»*$<« - 

THE  MEGASEAS  OR  LARGE- 

LBAVED  SAXIFRAGES. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  large-leaved  Saxi¬ 
frages  are  of  robust  growth  and  of  easy  cultivation. 
The  foliage  alone  of  most  species  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  hardy  plant  lover,  as  it  is  evergreen 
and  conspicuous  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  this 
reason  the  more  robust-growing  kinds  are  suitable  for 
planting  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border,  and  also  in  elevated  positions  on  rockeries 
and  banks,  both  in  the  well-kept  part  of  the  garden  as 
well  as  in  the  wild  garden,  where  they  may  be  planted 
in  bold  and  massive  clumps,  The  less  rampantly 
growing  kinds,  but  especially  those  that  flower  early, 
are  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots,  to  adorn  the  green¬ 
house  or  hardy  plant-house  in  early  spring.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  easily  effected  by  division,  by  removal  of  the 
offsets,  and  by  cuttings,  which  root  with  the  utmost 
freedom  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Strong  shoots  taken 
off  towards  the.end  of  summer,  inserted  in  60-size  pots, 
and  rooted  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  close,  will  flower  the 
following  spring  or  even  at  Christmas  if  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  with  a  slight  warmth. 

Saxifraga  ligulata. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower,  as  well  as  easiest  to  manage,  more  especially  in 
pots  for  early  work.  It  is  relatively  hardy  out-of-doors, 
but  owing  to  its  habit  of  commencing  to  bloom  in 
March,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  if  severe 
weather  afterwards  supervene.  This  accident  may  be 
avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by  planting  in  sheltered 
places,  where  the  soil  is  also  well  drained.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  sharply  toothed  and  ciliated, 
but  otherwise  smooth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
short  compactly  branching  panicle  and  are  usually  of  a 
soft  pink,  but  are  often  pale,  verging  to  blush  and 
pure  white.  The  latter  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  1.  alba.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  and  was  introduced  in  1818,  or  according  to 
others,  in  1821. 

S.  thysanodes. — The  plant  so  named  by  Lindley 
has  received  various  other  names,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  S.  ciliata.  Others  make  it  a  variety  of  S. 
Stracheyi,  to  which  no  doubt  it  is  closely  allied. 
The  leaves  are  obovate,  deeply  and  bluntly  toothed, 
and  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  coarse  hairs,  but 
especially  beneath.  The  specific  name,  meaning  coarse- 
fringed,  refers  to  the  coarsely  hairy  character  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and 
unfortunately  is  less  hardy,  probably,  than  any  of  the 
rest.  In  the  open  air  it  loses  its  foliage,  even  as  far 
south  as  London,  during  severe  frost  even  of  short 
duration,  so  that  it  is  leafless  when  it  comes  into 
bloom  during  March  and  April.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
it  may  be  grown  successfully  in  pots  kept  beyond  the 
reach  of  frost.  Its  dwarf  habit,  curiously  hairy  leaves, 
and  beautiful  white  flowers  produced  in  compact  slightly 
branching  racemes,  render  it  an  ornamental  and 
suitable  subject  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  spite  of  its 
tenderness  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  a  collection 
of  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

S.  Stracheyi. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  obovate 
or  inclinod  to  be  wedge-shaped,  irregularly  toothed  and 
ciliated,  but  otherwise  smooth,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  last  mentioned.  The  flowers  are  pink,  and 
are  produced  during  March  and  April  in  branching 
panicles  of  an  ornamental  character.  There  is  a  white 
variety — namely,  S.  S.  alba.  The  type  was  introduced 
from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  1851.  The  variety 
S.  S.  Milesii  has  white  flowers,  and  also  differs  in 


having  longer  leaves,  which  are  more  decidedly  or 
deeply  toothed  towards  the  base,  while  the  orbicular 
petals  are  distinctly  clawed.  The  different  forms  era 
relatively  very  hardy. 

S.  PURPURA, scens. — In  this  Himalayan  species  we 
have  one  of  the  choicest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  equal  in  size  to  any  of  the  rest, 
but  are  not  developed  till  June,  being  thus  later  than 
those  of  any  other  of  this  group  of  Saxifrages.  It  was 
introduced  in  1850,  but  is  comparatively  little  grown, 
and  less  often  seen  in  flower.  The  best  plan  is  to  grow 
it  in  pots  that  are  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy,  often  with 
a  purplish  tint,  which  makes  them  ornamental. 

S.  crassifolia. — The  hardiest  are  undoubtedly 
those  species  or  forms  which  have  been  introduced  from 
Siberia,  including  S.  crassifolia.  The  latter  was  the 
first  of  it3  kind  that  reached  our  shores,  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  1765.  Besides  Megasea  it  has  another 
synonym  in  Bergenia  crassifolia.  The  leaves  vary 
from  obovate  or  oval  to  oblong,  and  although  the 
specific  name  crassifolia  is  aptly  enough  applied,  yet 
there  are  several  others  with  thicker  or  more  leathery 
leaves.  The  large  panicle  of  red  or  purple  flowers 
remains  hidden  for  some  time  amongst  the  leaves, 
but  ultimately  by  the  elongation  of  the  peduncle,  is 
thrown  well  up.  The  flowering  period  is  during  April 
and  May,  or  a  little  earlier,  provided  the  weather  is  mild. 

S.  cordifolia.  —  By  several  authorities  this  is 
reckoned  a  mere  variety  of  the  last,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  broader, 
almost  orbicular,  more  or  less  undulated,  but  glabrous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  S.  crassi¬ 
folia,  and  developed  about  the  same  time.  The  plant 
was  introduced  from  Siberia  in  1779.  A  form  of  this 
with  orbicular  but  not  undulated  leaves  was  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1819  under  the  name  of  S.  media.  All 
these  Siberian  forms  are  remarkably  robust  and  easily 
cultivated  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil  ;  and 
by  reason  of  this  vegetative  vigour  they  are  suitable  for 
the  margins  of  shrubberries  and  banks  in  the  wild 
garden  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

fHipmmgs  Jjrmtt  ffp 
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Do  Cucumbers  Spoil  Musk  Melons? — If  any 
dogma  finds  general  acceptance  amongst  horticulturists, 
it  is  the  opinion  that  Musk -Melons  are  rendered  insipid 
and  worthless  by  Cucumbers  growing  in  their  vicinity. 
Most  growers  suppose  that  this  influence  is  immediate, 
but  a  few  hold  that  it  appears  only  in  the  offspring  of 
the  supposed  crosses  between  the  two  species.  Several 
years  ago  my  observations  led  me  to  doubt  this 
influence,  but  definite  experiments  were  not  undertaken 
until  last  winter,  when  a  house  of  forced  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  gave  a  good  opportunity  to  make  cross 
pollinations.  In  these  trials  we  failed  to  produce 
Melons  when  the  flowers  were  pollinated  either  by  the 
common  White  Spine  or  the  English  forcing  Cucumbers. 
Last  summer  the  work  was  undertaken  in  the  garden 
under  the  best  opportunities.  Ninety-seven  Musk- 
Melon  flowers  of  various  varieties  were  pollinated  by 
Cucumber  pollen  of  many  kinds.  No  fruits  developed. 
Twenty-five  Cucumber  flowers  were  pollinated  by 
Musk-Melon  pollen.  Only  one  fruit  developed,  and 
that  was  seedless.  These  figures  certainly  indicate 
that  Melons  and  Cucumbers  do  not  cross,  and  therefore 
that  the  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  fictitious. — 
L.  H.  Bailey  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University. 

The  Largest  Apple  Tree  in  the  United 
States. — An  Apple  tree  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Cheshire,  standing  in  Mr.  Delos  Hotchkiss’  door-yard, 
is  thought  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Its 
age  can  be  traced  by  a  family  tradition  to  140  years  at 
least,  and  it  may  be  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  older. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  of  symmetrical  shape  ;  the 
trunk  is  nearly  round,  without  a  scar  or  blemish  on  it. 
There  are  eight  large  branches ;  five  of  them,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  tells  me,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing 
one  year,  and  the  remaining  three  the  next.  He  has 
gathered  in  one  year  from  the  five  branches,  eighty- 
five  bushels  of  fruit,  and  his  predecessor  had  harvested 
a  crop  of  110  bushels  from  the  same  five  branches.  By 
careful  measurement,  I  find  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk,  1  ft.  above  the  ground,  above  all  enlargements 
of  the  roots,  to  be  13  ft.  8  ins.  The  height  of  the  tree 
has  been  carefully  measured,  and  found  to  be  60  ft., 
and  the  spread  of  the  branches  as  the  Apples  fall,  is 
100  ft.,  or  six  rods. — The  American  Garden. 
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The  Auricula  Bloom  at  Reading. 

I  think  the  Reading  men  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  on  the  21st  inst.  Within  the  environs  of 
the  “  biscuit  city  ”  there  resides  a  band  of  some  seven  or 
eight  cultivators  of  the  Auricula,  all  comparatively 
young  beginners  in  point  of  time  ;  most  of  them  having 
youth  on  their  side,  all  full  of  floricultural  faith  of  a 
highly  orthodox  character,  actuated  by  a  love  for  the 
flower  that  seems  to  increase  in  intensity  and  fervour, 
and  all  determined  to  cultivate  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability.  This  floral  brotherhood  acts  with  such  super¬ 
abundant  energy  and  determination  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  infer  they  are  determined  that  Reading 
shall  in  the  future  dominate  at  Auricula  exhibitions 
in  the  south.  May  their  numbers  increase  with  their 
enthusiasm  and  success  ! 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
round  of  some  of  the  Reading  collections  and  made  a 
call  on  Primus  Thomas  E.  Henwood  first.  He  dwells 
in  a  part  of  Reading  that  is  exceedingly  high  in  point 
of  morals,  but  not  in  elevation  ;  but  he  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  shelter,  though  his  garden  is  small  and  some¬ 
what  enclosed.  He  has  a  small  span-roofed  house,  the 
glass  roof  of  which  comes  right  down  to  the  plant 
stages,  and  light  abounds  everywhere,  flooding  the 
plants  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  while 
there  is  abundant  ventilation,  and  a  little  fire  heat  can 
be  added  when  necessary.  Mr.  Henwood  has  employed 
but  very  little  fire  heat  indeed  during  the  winter, 
and  as  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  “the  trees  clapped 
their  hands  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy.”  So  here, 
in  the  Hamilton  Road  at  Reading,  the  Auriculas 
appear  to  be  so  happy  and  so  contented  with  their  lot 
and  treatment,  that  they  exhibit  it  in  their  splendid 
leafage,  their  magnificent  trusses  ot  bloom,  and  in  their 
firmly-developed  pips.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  but  at 
Lowfells,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  can 
such  finely-finished  blossoms  be  seen  as  at  Reading. 
As  a  convalescent  home  for  debilitated  plants  of  Auri¬ 
culas,  the  Hamilton  Road  stands  high.  Attenuated 
specimens,  as  near  the  end  of  their  life  as  they  can  well 
be,  spring  into  new  life  and  vigour  here.  Auricula 
plants  under  the  best  management  will  sometimes  go 
back,  and  great  care  is  necessary  to  get  them  into 
a  condition  of  rude  health  again.  Here  they  appear 
soon  to  leave  their  langour  behind  them,  and  go  forth 
from  ill  health  to  perfect  recovery  and  a  free  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Henwood’s  Auriculas  are  scarcely  so  advanced  in 
bloom  as  he  could  desire,  but  he  is  determined  ;  and 
the  stubbornness  of  an  ill-tempered  season  has  to  go 
down  before  the  resolve  of  the  undaunted  florist.  The 
seifs  are  well  advanced  :  Heroine  leads  the  way,  no 
doubt  the  best  of  the  section  ;  next  comes  Mrs.  Potts, 
albeit  her  weakness  in  the  tube  ;  then  Black  Bess,  and 
next  in  order  of  merit  the  lovely  Sapphire.  Of  these  Mr. 
Henwood  has  several  perfectly  grown  specimens,  and  of 
green  edges  he  has  some  grand  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
a  trifle  late,  but  sure  to  be  in  ;  Prince  of  Greens 
in  fine  character  ;  Abba  Lizst,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
is  very  promising,  and  will  make  a  valuable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  Old  Colonel 
Taylor  is  very  gocd  also.  We  want  two  or  three  more 
fine  greens  very  badly,  and  one  can  scarcely  help 
asking  what  becomes  of  all  the  fine  green  edges  raised 
and  shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  some  talk  of  his  Monarch  being  put 
into  commerce.  In  the  grey-edged  class,  George 
Lightbody  is  superb,  the  pips  as  perfect  as  I  ever  saw 
them  ;  then  comes  old  Robin  Lancashire’s  Hero  — 
Lancashire  Hero  as  it  is  called  ;  one  plant  of  this  in 
its  green  form  is  very  fine,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
meal  on  the  petal  edges  ;  Mabel  (Douglas)  is  a  grand 
grey.  Woodhead’s  George  Rudd  and  Rachel  are  also 
very  fine  greys — really  as  much  whites  as  greys. 
These  make  up  a  fine  group  of  white  edges.  Acme  and 
Conservative  are  very  good,  the  latter  correct  in  all 
respects  as  a  Conservative  should  be  ;  Heather  Belle, 
very  fine  pip  and  truss  ;  Mrs.  Dodwell,  a  fine  white 
also  ;  and  Dr.  Kidd,  said  to  have  come  from  Smiling 
Beauty  and  Acme,  is  a  most  useful  variety.  Mellor’s 
Reliance  is  a  grand  white  also,  with  massive  leathery  pips. 

Mr.  Henwood  is  the  hero  of  the  Alpine  section.  He 
grows  them  grandly,  and  among  his  collection  are  such 
varieties  as  Mungo  McGeorge,  Sunrise,  Hotspur, 
Tennyson,  Pallas,  Unique,  and  many  others,  together 
with  some  excellent  seedlings  of  his  own  raising.  I 
never  before  saw  such  a  promise  of  bloom  as  Mr. 
Henwood’s  plants  exhibit,  and  he  is  bound  to  be  in  the 
forefront  on  the  21st. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  of  Dunollie,  Reading,  has  the 
advantage  of  a  lean-to  house,  and  he  has  a  select  and 
very  good  collection  indeed,  and  though  not  quite  so 
rich  as  Mr.  Henwood  in  “cracks,”  has  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Prince  of  Greens  and  Colonel  Taylor  among 
green  edges  ;  George  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  he., 
among  greys  ;  Acme,  Conservative,  &c.,  among  whites  ; 
Heroine,  Black  Bess,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  others  among 
seifs  ;  and  an  excellent  collection  of  Alpines.  Judging 
from  appearances,  I  think  Mr.  Walker  is  likely  to  do 
very  well  on  the  21st.  Like  Mr.  Henwood,  he  is  a 
raiser  of  seedlings  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the  Reading  men 
appear  to  be  striking  out  in  this  direction,  for  being 
cultivators  of  fine  varieties,  they  are  wise  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  new  forms,  having  such  excellent 
material  to  work  upon. 

In  the  Erleigh  Road  dwells  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  another 
Auricula  enthusiast.  Mr.  Gibson  grows  his  plants 
in  small  frames  only,  and  cannot  employ  artificial  heat 
to  help  development  ;  but  he  cultivates  well,  and 
though  late  in  getting  his  plants  into  bloom,  will,  if 
the  weather  prove  favourable,  give  a  good  account  of 
himself  on  the  21st.  He  appears  to  confute  his 
attention  almost  or  quite  exclusively  to  the  show 
varieties,  and  is  also  a  raiser  of  seedlings,  amongst  which 
he  has  a  promising  lot  of  good  blood. 

My  last  visit  was  to  Mr.  William  Badcock,  in  the 
Oxford  Road.  This  gentleman,  who  is  an  enthusiast 
over  the  Auricula,  has  a  small  span-roofed  house  like 
Mr.  Henwood’s,  and  in  which  artificial  heat  can  be 
employed.  He  has  a  good  and  varied  collection  of 
leading  varieties,  and  as  “cracks”  are  added  some  of 
the  varieties  of  least  importance  in  point  of  quality  are 
discarded.  That  he  is  an  able  cultivator  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;  unfortunately  some  of  his  plants  have 
suffered  through  impurity  in  the  water  supplied  to 
them.  He  also  is  a  raiser  of  seedlings,  and  has  this 
season  bloomed  two,  a  rich  blue  and  a  red,  of  which  I 
have  very  great  expectations.  As  we  may  see  these  on 
the  21st  I  will  not  now  make  any  further  reference  to 
them,  but  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
may  make  up  their  minds  that  the  group  of  Reading 
growers  of  the  Auricula  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
in  shaping  the  future  of  the  flower. — R.  D. 

Fancy  Carnations. 

Mr.  Wardill’s  memory  is  a  little  defective  at  this  date 
regarding  his  exhibits  at  the  first  show  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Union.  Besides  the  blooms  which  he 
entered  in  the  class  for  six  “  miscellaneous,”  he  also 
showed  twelve  flowers,  consisting  wholly  of  the  old 
type  of  pricked  or  spotted  Picotees  not  for  competition. 
It  is  these  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  last  letter.  They 
were  undoubtedly  in  their  way  very  pretty  things,  and 
of  interest,  in  showing  what  the  white  ground  Picotee 
was  in  its  original  state. 

The  particular  bloom  to  which  Mr.  Wardill  refers  as 
having  taken  my  fancy,  came  from  neither  of  his  two 
exlhibits  at  Oxford  ;  but  was  sent  me  at  a  later  date. 
It  was  an  improved  Janira,  and  I  greatly  regretted  the 
plant  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  it  having  died 
after  flowering  the  following  season. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  to  the  point.  Mr.  Wardill 
stated,  not  for  the  fir=t  time  in  your  columns,  that 
florists’  societies  provided  no  class  for  seifs  and 
fancies,  adding  now  that  a  fancy  Carnation  was 
excluded  from  the  exhibition  table  till  he  took  his 
blooms  to  Oxford.  “Mr.  Dodwell,”  says  he,  “parti¬ 
cularly  acknowledging  their  beauty  and  usefulness  as 
decorative  blooms,  introduced  a  class  for  seifs  and 
fancies,  and  now  they  have  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  at  the  anuual  feast  of  Carna¬ 
tions.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  classes  for  seifs  and 
fancies  had  been  waiting  for  our  friend  for  years  at  the 
Kational,  and  were  ready  for  him  when  he  came  to 
Oxford. 

It  would  be  a  curious  matter  for  speculation  as  to 
what  subtle  influence  may  lurk  in  these  fancy  flowers 
which  seems  in  the  cases  of  certain  of  their  votaries  to 
impair  the  power  of  accurate  statement,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  developing  that  of  the  scold  to  so  strange  a 
degree.  Why,  for  instance,  should  any  lover  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  not  be  content  to  enjoy  them,  instead  of  calling 
us  hard  names,  and  telling  us  our  beautiful  edged 
flowers  are  “monstrosities”?  And  why  cannot  the 
amateur  of  the  “common  or  garden  variety”  of  the 
Tulip  be  happy  among  the  flowers  of  his  choice,  with¬ 
out  fulminating  the  dreadful  charge  that  florists  have 
ruined  the  beauty  of  the  Tulip  by  making  it  double  ? 
As  for  some  of  our  self  and  fancy  Carnation  devotees 
they  apparently  would  not  leave  the  florist  a 
leg  to  stand  on  if  they  knew  but  how.  But  they  don’t 
know,  and  that  is  the  humour  of  it.  The  solemn 


fictions  which  ought  to  annihilate  him,  only  amuse 
him  by  their  transparent  absurdity.  I  am  even  afraid 
that  all  he  hears  of  the  sin  of  interfering  with  nature 
does  not  greatly  impress  him,  remembering  as  he  does 
that  every  step  in  cultivation  is  of  the  nature  of  so- 
called  interference.  In  the  presentment  of  his  flowers 
he  finds  nature  has  left  him  something  to  do,  and  he 
does  it.  And  as  to  art,  the  fallacy  under  which  his 
censors  seem  to  labour  is  that  there  is  no  art  that  is 
not  decorative  art.  They  can  interfere  with  nature 
there,  and  have  their  methods  and  devices  for  securing 
the  effects  at  which  they  aim.  It  is  the  old  story  ; 
raving  about  nature  and  the  natural  they — 

“  Compound  for  arts  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

— M.  Rowan. 

Properties  of  the  Pansy. 

In  your  last  week’s  issue  “  E.  W.”  invites  discussion  on 
this  subject,  and  gives  a  lengthy  extract  from  Mr. 
Simkins’  book  on  the  Pansy  as  a  text.  Few  people 
will  care  to  attack  the  opinions  of  an  author  on  his  pet 
subject,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  occasion  to 
do  so,  as  the  majority  of  Pansy  growers  will  agree  with 
most  of  his  conclusions  so  far  as  they  go.  But  his 
description  of  the  properties  of  the  Pansy  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  few  other  points,  which  would  make 
it  clearer  to  the  uninitiated  what  a  perfect  flower  should 
be,  and  I  would  add  under  the  first  heading,  “Form,” 
that  the  wings  or  side  petals  should  meet  above  the  eye 
and  reach  well  up  on  the  top  petals,  and  when  placed 
on  the  stand  or  tray  the  flower  should  present  a 
gracefully  arched  or  convex  surface,  with  the  outer 
edges  of  all  the  petals  resting  evenly  on  the  tray.  It 
is  a  defect  if  too  much  of  the  back  or  top  petals  are 
seen,  and  a  flat,  thin,  lying  Pansy  does  not  bulk  well 
to  the  eye  of  a  judge. 

Under  the  heading  “Blotch”  in  the  fancy  Pansy  I 
would  add  that  the  blotches  should  be  circular,  that 
the  blotches  on  the  wings  or  side  petals  should  pass 
with  a  graceful  sweep  from  above  the  eye  until  they  y 
meet  the  under  petal,  and  that  the  outline  of  all 
the  blotches  should  be  well  defined.  Although  some 
very  good  Pansies  have  slightly  peaked  blotches  on 
their  side  petals,  still  it  is  a  defect,  the  circular  Line 
looking  much  better,  and  if  the  outer  edges  of  the 
blotches  are  not  decided,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed 
“  clean  cut,”  it  gives  the  flower  a  confused  appearance. 
Under  the  heading  “  Eye  ”  I  would  add  that  it  should 
be  circular.  Although  a  square  eye  might  be  tolerated 
in  an  otherwise  superior  flower,  nobody  will  say  that 
it  looks  well.  —  Veritas. 

Carnations  and  Pansies  at  Birmingham. 
With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  “  R.  D.’s” 
article  on  the  above  (p.  508)  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  oblige  my  friend,  but  his  “  nut  ”  is  evidently 
too  soft  to  crack,  and  has  apparently  been  gathered  a 
month  or  two  before  it  was  ripe,  as  there  still  remains  a 
tint  of  green  about  its  surface.  If  he  will  at  some 
future  period  send  me  one  gathered  in  September,  and 
fully  matured,  I  will  endeavour  to  operate  upon  it. 
— James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff. 

- *->K- - 

LiELIA  DIGBYANA-MQSSI2E. 

This  grand  bi-generic  hybrid  has  again  made  its 
appearance  in  public,  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  as  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  plant  will  be  rare  or  even 
unique  in  cultivation  for  many  years.  Only  one  small 
piece  exists,  namely,  the  original  seedling  which 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1S89.  At  that  time 
it  bore  only  one  flower,  but  on  this  occasion,  two,  fully 
re-establishing  the  eclat  of  its  first  appearance.  The 
seed  parent  was  Cattleya  Mossise,  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  L;elia  Digbyana  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Brassavola.  The  result  is  a  plant  combining  the 
character  of  both  parents  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
dwarf  habit  is  that  of  Lselia  Digbyana,  and  the 
remarkably  fringed  lip  owes  that  character  to  the 
same  parent,  which  has  white  flowers.  The  colour  of 
the  hybrid  takes  largely  after  the  character  of  Cattleya 
Mossite.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate  and 
pleasing  soft  rose,  and  the  lip  is  variously  netted  or 
marked  along  the  veins  with  a  rich  purple,  similar  to 
what  one  finds  in  C.  Mossing  and  which  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  that  form  of  C.  labiata.  Hone  of  the 
hybrids  or  bi-generic  hybrids  yet  put  into  cultivation 
are  structurally  more  remarkable  than  this  one. 
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SEEDS:  THEIR  GERMINATION, 

VITALITY,  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  * 
From  the  child,  who  in  the  budding  spring  sows  his 
Mustard  and  Cress,  to  the  gardener  and  amateur 
botanist,  the  growth  and  progress  of  seeds  is  most 
interesting,  and  the  more  one  has  to  do  with  them 
the  greater  the  difference  appears  in  their  aspect,  size, 
and  form.  I  propose  first  to  give  a  few  particulars  on 
their  germination. 

It  is  well-known  how  the  larger  forms  start  into 
growth.  In  Beans  and  Lupins  they  first  swell  out, 


seeds,  such  as  Lettuce,  the  root  strikes  down,  and  the 
cotyledons  carry  up  the  outside  skin  as  a  covering  ; 
and  in  Onions  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  thin 
rush-like  growth  carries  up  the  black  angular  husk 
in  a  twisted  form,  and  retains  it  for  some  time.  In 
Turnips,  Cabbages  and  other  Brassicas  the  coty¬ 
ledons  rise  in  a  few  days,  and  at  once  spread  them¬ 
selves  open  on  the  surface.  In  some  tropical  plants 
most  curious  arrangements  are  observed  ;  for  example, 
in  the  double  Cocoa-nut  of  the  Seychelles,  which  has 
been  slowly  germinating  at  Kew  for  two  years,  progress 


L^ELIA  DlGBYANA-MoSSIiE. 


then  the  outer  skin  bursts,  and  from  the  germ  a  root 
emerges  and  takes  a  downward  course,  while  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  seed  is  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  a  stout  stem  connected  to  the  root,  when 
the  two  halves  separate  and  form  what  botanists  call 
cotyledons,  from  which  the  first  leaves  arise  (fed  by 
the  fleshy  cotyledons).  In  Peas  the  seed  remains  in 
the  ground,  and  a  stem  rises  and  unfolds  its  green 
leaves  very  quickly.  In  both  cases  the  cotyledons 
wither  after  they  have  performed  their  office  of  nourish¬ 
ing  the  first  leaves.  "Wheat  and  other  grain  also  remain 
in  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  Palms,  such  as  the  Phcenix 
(or  Dates),  the  seeds  often  remain  upon  the  surface 
attached  to  the  plant  a  year  or  more  ;  and  in  Walnuts 
and  Nuts,  they  remain  below  the  surface.  In  smaller 


*  Read  at  the  Horticultural  Club  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard. 


so  far  consisting  of  seed  leaves,  each  2J  ft.  long  by 
2  ft.  broad — a  noble  start  for  a  tree  which  grows  100  ft. 
high,  and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  it  is  thirty  years 
old.  The  fruits  are  ten  years  ripening.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  natives  have  so  recklessly  cut  down 
the  trees  that,  unless  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it, 
they  may  become  extinct.  I  hear  that  this  has  been 
done. 

In  the  Brazil  Nut,  which  has  a  very  hard  outside  shell, 
the  triangular  nuts  are  arranged  round  a  central  column, 
with  a  small  hole  at  the  stalk  end.  It  is  literally  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  for  although  all  may  start  to 
grow  only  one  can  exist.  The  lucky  one  fills  the  space 
and  kills  the  others,  and  feeds  upon  them  until  it  can 
form  a  root  for  itself  outside  the  shell,  which  operation 
possibly  the  restriction  of  the  hole  expedites  by  forming 
a  barrier  to  the  growth  and  thickening  of  the  stem. 


There  are  many  other  curious  forms  of  germination, 
and  pretty  experiments  are  made  of  growing  Chestnuts 
and  acorns  in  clear  bottles  of  water,  where  the  whole 
process  can  be  watched.  If  you  have  ever  placed  Cress 
seed  in  your  mouth  you  will  find  a  gelatinous  coating 
soon  forms  over  its  surface,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
first  symptoms  of  growth.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
taking  seeds  of  Collomia  coccinea  and  placing  them  in 
water  under  the  microscope,  when  small  spiral  threads 
freely  rise  from  its  surface,  which  unfold  in  the  water. 
Sometimes  Melon  seeds  will  grow  in  the  fruit,  and  peas 
in  the  pods  in  wet  weather.  Mezereum  berries  will 
also  germinate  on  the  tree  in  damp  spots. 

The  period  of  germination  is  various.  A  few  days 
will  start  some  kinds,  while  others  take  a  year  or  more. 
When  Primula  japonica  was  first  introduced  from  Japan 
the  seeds  were  a  puzzle.  In  some  cases  a  crop  was 
obtained  at  once,  in  others  a  few  came  up  and  the  rest 
twelve  months  after,  and  this  is  very  common  among 
many  Alpine  plants,  being  apparently  a  provision  of 
Nature  to  protect  the  species  from  extinction.  Hollies, 
Cherries,  Roses,  Plums,  Thorns,  &c.,  do  not  germinate 
the  first  year,  but  require  to  be  bedded  in  the  soil  a 
year,  and  they  appear  the  second  and  even  the  third 
and  fourth  year  according  to  the  depth  of  sowing. 
Seeds  of  weeds  lie  dormant  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
For  example,  a  wood  may  be  grubbed  up,  and  the  year 
after  will  be  covered  with  plants,  some  of  which  have 
possibly  not  been  observed  in  that  spot  for  years.  An 
old  man  once  told  me  that  he  grew  some  Turnips,  let 
them  seed,  and  then  trenched  the  ground.  Twenty 
years  after  he  trenched  the  ground  again,  and  the 
Turnips  came  up  thickly.  I  have  read  that  St.  George’s 
Hill,  Byfleet,  was  covered  with  Scotch  Firs,  which  in 
places  were  removed  in  order  to  plant  shrubs,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  ground  came  full  of  Birch  seedlings, 
whereas  no  one  had  ever  seen  Birch  there  previously. 
Evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  forest  was  disturbed. 
The  cuttings  of  railways  often  reveal  old  beds  of  seeds, 
and  vegetation  appears  new  to  the  locality.  The 
dredgings  of  wells  also  will  produce  plants  which  are 
strangers. 

Various  are  the  times  at  which  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers  cease  to  grow.  I  have  known  some  ten  years  old 
grow  better  than  seed  of  the  previous  summer. 
Eccremocarpus  will  often  take  a  year  to  start.  Perilla 
sown  in  February  may  not  grow,  but  the  same  seed  in 
April  will  germinate  freely,  as  if  certain  sun  power  was 
required  to  promote  vitality.  Seeds  which  are  oily 
keep  their  vitality  best  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  fact  many  choice  strains  of  vegetables  would  be 
lost  to  commerce  after  two  or  three  consecutive  bad 
frosts  and  harvests.  The  case  of  Egyptian  corn  is  to 
the  point.  It  is  stated  in  the  “  Histoire  des  Plantes  ” 
that  Wheat  from  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  started 
freely,  but  these  cases  are  dubious. 

Webber’s  experiments  demonstrate  that  germination 
is  quickest  under  dark-coloured  glass,  and  Planchon 
found  that  black  Beans  germinate  more  quickly  than 
white.  Plants  under  the  electric  light  at  night  grow 
much  faster  than  without  it,  but  electric  force  retards 
growth  and  germination  in  seeds.  Trials  at  Baden- 
Baden  show  that  when  seeds  are  thoroughly  ripened 
and  dried  they  can  endure  248°  of  heat  without  injury, 
but  that  after  this  desiccation  they  lose  vitality  when 
moisture  is  added  in  excess,  and  this  is  traceable  to  the 
same  cause  (rupture  of  cells)  which  kills  plants  in  a 
severe  frost.  In  the  tropics  the  native  seeds  keep  for  a 
long  time  because  they  are  thoroughly  ripened  and  their 
tissues  "firmly  set  by  the  solar  heat.  European  seeds 
soon  lose  vitality  there  ;  in  fact  tropical  seeds  keep  as 
many  years  in  Europe  as  European  ones  do  months  in 
the  tropics.  Ripeness  is  essential  to  vitality,  as  in  a 
bad  harvest  year  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  often  fail  to  grow — 
and  one  year,  a  very  hot  one,  we  grew  a  great  crop  of 
Kidney  Beans,  which  from  some  cause  only  grew  about 
50  per  cent.  Poinciana  regia  seeds  sown  from  the 
same  pod  have  germinated  at  once,  and  others  took  a 
year.  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  are  said  to  germinate 
best  in  their  pulp. 

Haricot  Beans  from  Tournefort’s  herbarium  ger¬ 
minated  after  the  lapse  of  100  years.  Pouchet  states 
that  Heliotrope,  Lucerne,  and  Clover  seeds  taken  from 
a  Gallo-Roman  tomb  germinated  after  the  lapse  of  1,500 
years  (?).  Lindley  is  stated  to  have  raised  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  from  seeds  taken  from  a  Celtic  burial  ground 
1,700  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  many  seeds  lose 
vitality  quickly,  such  as  Hollyhock,  Polyanthus, 
Marigolds,  Myosotis,  Digitalis,  &c.  The  Coffee  berry 
is  said  to  lose  its  germinating  power  in  a  few  days  in 
its  native  land.  When  Linum  grandiflorum  was  new 
it  was  found  slow  to  germinate,  and  experts  recom¬ 
mended  soaking  it  in  milk  or  warm  water.  In  like 
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manner  late  crops  or  catch  crops  (where  the  first  have 
failed)  may  he  forwarded  by  soaking  them  and 
drenching  the  trenches  before  sowing  the  seeds. 

I  now  pass  to  seeds  assisted  in  germination  by 
various  agencies.  Some  seeds  are  very  hard,  as  the 
Canna  or  Indian  Shot,  also  some  tree  seeds  of  the 
Leguminosfe.  I  imagine  many  of  these  are  aided  in 
germination  by  passing  through  the  gizzards  of  birds 
which,  to  some  extent,  remove  the  outer  cuticle.  The 
Sacred  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Nelumbium)  was  a  long  time 
before  it  could  be  grown  from  seed,  and  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  John  Lee  that  for  two  years  they  remained  dormant 
in  a  close  stove  till  some  were  filed  and  notched,  when 
they  started  into  growth.  Many  tree  seeds  are  drawn 
by  worms  beneath  the  soil  and  germinate  there.  You 
must  have  seen  the  frequent  worm-casts  beneath  the 
Sycamore  and  Ash  trees  on  lawns  ;  these  seeds  have 
wings  which  help  to  distribute  them  through  the  winds 
and  those  of  the  Ash  and  Maple  are  also  conspicuous. 
Linnams  ascribes  the  introduction  to  Europe  of  Conyza 
coerulea  from  Canada  to  the  action  of  the  Atlantic 
winds.  It  is  now  a  troublesome  weed  in  the  north  of 
France  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  soil  of  Spain  after  an 
Atlantic  hurricane  is  often  strewn  with  seeds  from 
America.  The  wind  is  said  to  lift  up  an  edible 
Lichen  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  which  at 
first  is  only  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  but  on  reaching 
vapoury  clouds  grows  to  the  size  of  a  "Walnut,  and 
often  falls  in  desert  spots  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants.  Possibly  the  Manna  of  old  may  be  referred 
to  a  storm  of  this  kind. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Stove  Climbers. — Tie  in  the  shoots  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda  as  they  develop,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
becoming  intertwisted  with  one  another.  Rather  than 
crowd  the  shoots  of  Allamanda  Schottii  (Hendersoni), 
a  few  of  the  superfluous  ones  should  be  cut  away,  and 
the  rest  left  to  hang  about  rather  loosely.  They  will 
flower  more  freely,  and  look  more  natural  than  when 
tied  in  closely.  This  applies  to  a  great  many  stove 
climbers  making  their  growth  at  this  season.  Dipla- 
denias  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  the  strings  near  the 
glass,  and  afterwards  tied  down  to  the  framework  (what¬ 
ever  it  be)  used  in  supporting  them. 

Cissus  discolor.— This  fine-foliaged  climber  likes 
plenty  of  light,  but  not  full  sunshine,  otherwise  the 
leaves  soon  lose  that  rich  velvety  tint  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  them  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
The  middle  partition  separating  two  compartments  of  a 
house  is  a  capital  place  for  it,  as  the  foliage  will  be 
partly  shaded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  A 
northern  exposure  with  plenty  of  light  will  also  prove 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  rich  tints  of  the 
foliage. 

Temperature  of  the  Stove.— The  night  tem¬ 
perature  may  now  ba  increased  to  70°,  unless  the 
weather  out-of-doors  be  very  cold  or  windy.  A  rise 
of  10°  during  the  day  will  also  be  necessary,  commencing 
to  give  air  at  an  early  period  of  the  day.  Avoid 
cold  draughts  by  ventilating  equally  all  along  the  top  of 
the  house.  Close  early  to  economise  sun  heat. 

Solanums. — Old  plants  should  now  be  cut  hard 
back  and  placed  in  a.  warm  house  to  cause  them  to 
start  away  freely,  after  which  they  may  be  inured  to  a 
cold  frame  or  planted  out  to  complete  their  growth  and 
set  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  a  stock  of  ‘young  plants  is 
required,  then  cuttings  may  be  taken  when  the  young 
shoots  are  of  a  suitable  length. 

Cyclamens. — Keep  young  plants  growing  on  in 
heat,  for  upon  the  growth  that  can  be  made  in  the 
early  part  of  summer  will  depend  the  amount  of  bloom 
that  can  be  obtained  from  them  in  autumn  and  early 
winter.  Old  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should 
either  he  thrown  away,  or,  if  intended  for  flowering 
another  season,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  frame,  syringed, 
and  kept  rather  close  to  encourage  growth  for  a  short 
time  longer. 

Vines. — The  earliest  permanent  vinery  in  which 
the  fruit  is  well  advanced  should  he  examined,  and 
should  the  borders  be  dry  a  good  watering  should  be 
given,  which  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  till  the 
fruit  is  cut.  A  mulching  of  manure  may  be  given  to 
prevent  any  undue  evaporation  from  the  surface.  As 
the  berries  begin  to  colour  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  air 
night  and  day,  increasing  it  as  they  approach  maturity. 


"Melons.— Those  who  were  fortunate  in  dwelling 
beyond  the  smoke  and  fog  radius  last  winter  will  soon 
be  able  to  gather  their  earliest  crop.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  should  therefore  he  kept  drier  and  airy, 
not  only  to  promote  maturity,  but  to  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  plants  must  not,  however, 
be  kept  too  dry  at  the  root  if  a  younger  and  second 
crop  is  carried  by  them. 

Figs.  — Almost  the  same  statements  apply  to  the  first 
crop  of  Figs  as  in  the  case  of  Melons.  In  giving  air, 
however,  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  east  winds 
which  are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  and  productive 
of  harm.  Late  kinds  will  derive  advantage  by  an 
application  of  liquid  manure  twice  a  day.  The  night 
temperature  may  be  kept  at  65°  on  mild  nights  with  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day. 

Potatos. — The  planting  of  the  main  crops  even  in 
northern  districts  should  be  finished  without  further 
delay.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  with 
April  showers  and  a  little  warmth,  growth  will  soon 
proceed  apace. 

Broccoli. — The  main  crop  of  Broccoli  may  now  he 
sown  in  beds.  To  prevent  the  birds  from  eating  the 
seed  the  soil  may  be  dusted  occasionally  with  dry  soot 
and  lime  ;  or  the  beds  may  be  netted  for  a  time  or  even 
threaded  with  black  thread  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  surface.  The  latter  is  a  great  deterrent  to  sparrows. 
Borecoles  of  different  kinds  for  late  work  may  also  be 
sown  at  this  time. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Blanks  that  were  made  in 
the  rows  during  the  winter  may  now  be  made  good 
with  offsets  from  the  remaining  plants.  Fresh  plan¬ 
tations  may  be  made  from  the  same  source.  Trench  a 
piece  of  ground  2  ft.  deep,  manure  it  well,  and  plant 
the  Artichokes  in  lines,  and  about  4  ft.  apart  each  way, 
so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  leaves  to  make  good 
growth. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.— Seeds  of  these  may 
now  be  sown  in  lines  1  ft.  apart.  As  the  seeds  are  of 
some  size  they  may  be  sown  at  a  depth  of  1  in.  if 
necessary,  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  birds. 
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ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  URBAN 

FOG-  UPON  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  510). 

IV.  Constitution  of  Fogs. — During  the  winter,  col¬ 
lections  of  snow  from  equal  areas  were  made  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  amount  of  matter  precipi¬ 
tated  upon  it  from  day  to  day  estimated.  At  the  close 
of  the  February  fogs  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
make  scrapings  from  20  square  yards  of  the  glass  roofs 
of  plant  houses  at  Kew  and  Chelsea.  The  glass  at  both 
localities  had  been  washed  just  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  spell  of  fogs.  Each  yielded  an  almost 
identical  amount  of  deposit,  i.  e. ,  31  grains  per  square 
yard  or  6  tons  per  square  mile. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
was  good  enough  to  analyse  the  samples  and  furnishes 
the  following  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  of  that  from  Chelsea.  “It  consisted  of  about 
40  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  36  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  hydro-carbons.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  there  ■was  present  also  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron  in  minute  particles.  The  sulphuric  acid 
present  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  1 J  per  cent.  The  presence  of  such 
large  quantities  of  volatile  oils  explained  the  oleaginous 
character  of  the  deposits  which  formed  from  London 
smoke,  and  it  had  been  noticed  that,  especially  in  the 
districts  of  Manchester  where  dwelling  houses  were 
much  crowded  together  (e.g.,  Hulme),  the  deposit  has 
a  similar  character.” 

The  deposits  on  both  outdoor  and  greenhouse  foliage 
have  been  from  time  to  time  collected,  as  well  as  the 
daily  accumulation  on  a  single  pane  of  glass  during 
foggy  weather.  The  examination  of  these  deposits  is 
not  yet  concluded. 

V.  Physiological  and  Microscopic  WorJc. — The  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  taken  to  have  careful  drawings 
prepared,  exhibiting  typical  cases  of  damage  attributable 
to  fog.  I  have  now  a  considerable  collection  of  examples 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  elsewhere. 

Large  supplies  of  injured  plant  organs  have  been 
forthcoming  and  have  been  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis.  These  include  the  leaves  of  soft  and  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and  of  Orchids.  Also  the  leaves  of 
Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums,  and  the  flowers  of  Cattleya 
Trianrn.  The  results  of  these  analyses  will  be  valuable 
for  publication  when  similar  analyses  of  the  uninjured 
parts  have  been  obtained. 


The  histological  characters  of  injured  tissues,  as 
exhibited  by  the  microscope,  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  drawings  and  notes  made.  Many  of  the  facts  thus 
obtained  are  still  obscure,  and  require  experimental 
elucidation.  In  the  case  specially  of  Orchid  flowers, 
the  distribution  of  the  stomates  would  seem  to  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  the  fog  injuries. 
In  both  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana  and  Cattleya  Trianre, 
for  example,  the  sepals  are  much  sooner  and  more 
easily  injured  than  the  upper  petals  and  labellum. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  that  whilst  stomates 
are  frequent  on  the  sepals  of  both  plants,  the  petals 
have  relatively  few,  comparing  equal  areas  of  surface. 
The  labellum  of  Cattleya  in  many  cases  was  found  to 
he  destitute  of  stomates.  This  part  is  usually  the 
last  to  show  actual  injury.  The  action  of  the  stomates 
here  is  probably  to  afford  increased  access  of  sulphurous 
acid  to  the  part,  which  then  directly  attacks  the  soft, 
unprotected  cells  within. 

The  effects  of  a  slow  current  of  fog,  and  of  sulphurous 
acid,  of  various  dilutions,  upon  living  protoplasm,  have 
been  very  carefully  followed  under  the  microscope. 
The  procedure  in  both  cases  was  identical.  A  slow 
current  was  drawn  by  aspiration  through  a  specially 
devised  chamber  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The 
transparent  root  hairs  of  Limnobium  with  their  actively 
rotating  protoplasm,  and  portions  of  the  leaf  of 
Vallisneria,  were  chiefly  used.  The  effect  of  dense  fog 
resembles  very  nearly  that  of  dilute  sulphurous 
acid.  The  rotating  protoplasm  is  found  gradually  to 
swell  up  and  invade  the  vacuole,  its  defined  margin 
becoming  less  aud  less  distinct.  Finally  the  protoplasm 
becomes  granular,  and  breaks  down  entirely,  the 
rotation  during  the  process  gradually  slowing,  ultimately 
ceasing.  The  whole  process  with  fog  occupies  several 
hours.  This  line  of  research  will  be  continued  during 
the  summer  with  sulphurous  acid  and  other  sub¬ 
stances. 

VI.  Possible  Remedial  Measures. — It  is  too  soon  to 
speak  of  these  with  confidence,  until  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  damage  to  vegetation 
trom  this  source  have  been  obtained.  Many  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  physiological  inquiry  are  still 
obscure,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
experiments  before  some  of  these  are  elucidated.  Since 
October  I  have  had  opportunity  of  inspecting  many 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  growers 
have  most  freely  communicated  to  me  any  methods 
which  they  employ  to  combat  the  fog.  The  placing  of 
canvas,  &c.,  over  the  plant  houses  in  foggy  weather 
has  in  some  instances  mitigated  the  damage,  the  fog 
being  in  this  way  to  some  extent  filtered.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  temperature  has  an  important  bearing. 
Some  cultivators  keep  the  temperature  during  a  fog  as 
low  as  can  be  done,  having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
collections  in  the  houses.  Others  raise  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  hope  of,  to  some  extent,  excluding  the 
fog.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  high  temperature 
augments  the  damage,  whilst  a  lower  one,  to  some 
extent,  hinders  it. 

Sulphurous  acid  acts  more  violently  and  immediately 
in  a  hot  than  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  Again,  in  a  long, 
dark  fog,  heat  unnecessarily  stimulates  the  plants,  when 
(from  the  prevailing  darkness)  their  transpiring  capacity 
is  limited.  Everything  should  be  done  to  tax  the 
vegetative  organs  of  a  plant  to  the  least  possible  extent 
when  any  of  the  vital  functions  are  interfered  with,  as 
in  dull,  foggy  weather.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  supply  water  to  the  roots  with  a  sparing 
hand.  Heat  and  moisture  at  the  roots  stimulate 
absorption,  whilst  the  leaves  are  unable  to  throw  off 
an  excess  of  moisture,  as  they  can  in  sunny  weather. 
I  know  that  in  many  establishments  these  precautions 
are  taken  and  I  believe  with  relatively  beneficial 
results.  The  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded 
is  derived  (1)  from  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  plants 
under  different  conditions  of  cultivation  during  foggy 
weather;  (2)  from  actual  experiments  in  which  the 
special  conditions  were  under  control. 

The  action  of  a  continuous  drip  of  moisture  on  foliage 
in  a  closed  experimental  chamber  containing  small 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  is  to  mitigate  the 
immediate  damage  so  far  as  the  leaves,  thus  continuously 
moistened,  are  concerned. 

The  degree  of  humidity  in  a  house,  where  sulphurous 
acid  is  present,  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  one  which  I  have  under  observation.  The  problem 
is  a  complex  one,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate 
my  results  later.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  the  sulphurous 
acid,  for  the  most  part,  acts  as  such  directly  on  the 
living  protoplasm.  In  a  humid  one  it  is  more  rapidly 
oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  an  entirely 
different  action,  I  apprehend,  on  vegetation,  histo- 
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logically  distinct  from  the  first  mentioned.  It  would, 
however,  be  improper  for  me  to  draw  any  general  con¬ 
clusions  from  observations  as  yet  incomplete.  Another 
measure  which  may  be  ultimately  shewn  to  be  practic-> 
able,  is  that  of  absorbing  the  most  poisonous  substances 
in  the  fog  by  using  some  substance  as  an  absorbent, 
itself  innocuous  to  vegetation. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  keep  the  fog  out  of 
the  plant  house,  rather  than  to  try  and  neutralize  its 
action  after  it  has  entered.  So  long  as  cultivators 
grow  plants  susceptible  to  the  impurities  of  fog  in 
houses  with  open  glazings  in  winter-time,  of  course 
this  is  impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  metropolitan 
grower  will  pluckily  face  the  situation  and  construct 
a  range  for  winter  use,  which  can  be  made  at  will 
absolutely  fog-proof,  with  close  glazing,  triple  doors, 
and  padded  ventilators.  The  horticultural  engineer 
could  easily  manage  this.  Filtered  air  could  be 
supplied,  as  it  is  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  pump¬ 
ing  through  several  inches  of  cotton  wool  or  by  some 
other  method  ;  whilst  the  illumination  could  be 
supplemented  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  electric  light. 
Herve-Mangin  showed,  so  long  ago  as  1861,  that  a 
plant  could  manufacture  organic  matter  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  light,  and  the  results  of  Siemens’  more  recent 
experiments  are  familiar. 

An  ingenious  person  has  suggested  to  me  an  alter¬ 
native  method  for  excluding  fog  without  interfering  with 
ventilation,  by  an  arrangement  of  tricklers,  such  as 
one  sees  on  ice  factories  in  summer  for  cooling.  In 
this  way  a  greenhouse  might  be  completely  enveloped 
in  a  thin  mantle  of  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide,  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  or  other  absorbent,  which  could  be 
collected  in  gutters  pumped  up  again  and  again.  A 
considerable  objection  to  this  plan  would  be  liability 
of  the  absorbent  to  freeze  in  cold  weather,  fog  and 
frost  being  very  frequently  concomitant. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  their  constant  help  and  sympathy.  To 
my  assistant,  Mr.  F.  E.  "Weiss,  B.Sc.,  I  am  indebted 
for  his  continuous  devotion  to  the  research  ;  without 
his  aid,  the  investigation  could  not  have  progressed  as 
it  has.  For  the  making  of  the  chemical  analyses  of 
injured  tissues,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  advice  on  many 
questions  of  a  chemical  nature,  I  must  thank  my 
former  pupil,  Mr.  J.  T.  Leon,  B.Sc.,  now  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. — F.  TV.  Oliver. 
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Primrose,  James  Nimmo. 

This  variety  is  of  a  different  shade  of  blue  from  that 
of  its  parent,  Oakwood  Blue.  The  flowers  are  large, 
with  broad  obcordate  segments,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
rich  blue  portion  is  a  ring  of  violet-purple  surrounding 
the  golden  yellow,  five-angled  eye.  The  flowers  are 
slightly  and  agreeably  fragrant.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  by  G.  F.  "Wilson,  Esq.,  Oakwood  and 
Wisley,  Weybridge. 

Begonia,  Triomphe  de  Nancy. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  entirely  that  of  B.  manicata, 
except  that  the  peculiar  scales  on  the  leaf-stalk  are 
absent,  and  the  flower  stems  are  shorter.  The  leaves 
are  roundly-cordate,  cuspidate,  doubly  toothed  and 
bright  green.  From  amongst  these,  numerous  much- 
branched  scapes  arise,  bearing  a  large  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  carmine  externally,  best 
seen  in  bud,  and  distinctly  rose-tinted  internally. 
They  are  much  larger,  darker  in  colour,  and  more 
showy  than  those  of  B.  manicata.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
14th  inst.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

The  Ear-shelled  Slug. 

This  snail  slug,  known  to  scientific  students  of  the 
Molluscs  as  Testacella  haliotidea,  is  undoubtedly  car¬ 
nivorous,  and  therefore  is  not  an  enemy  to  occupiers  of 
gardens.  I  had  at  one  time  a  doubt  on  this  point, 
though  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  personal  friend. 
But  when  I  actually  found  one  of  them  in  the  act  of 
devouring  a  worm,  my  doubts  vanished.  There  are 
other  members  of  this  family  of  a  carnivorous  dis¬ 
position,  but  not  exclusively,  as  I  believe  the  Testacellas 
are  ;  these  not  only  feed  upon  worms,  but  upon  land 
slugs.  I  do  not  think  this  species  is  indigenous  to  our 
country,  for  it  is  not  by  any  means  common.  Where  I 
found  it,  the  particular  soil  of  the  district  was  a  strong 


loam.  Those  belonging  to  the  genus  Limax  also  eat 
the  small  shell-less  slugs  that  are  so  great  a  worry  to 
gardeners,  but  most  members,  if  not  all  of  the  Limax 
will  eat  green  stuff  as  well  as  fleshy  and  animal  refuse. 
These  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  I  believe.  The 
study  of  Molluscs  is  very  useful  to  gardeners,  at  least  I 
think  so. — T.  TV.,  Yelverton,  Norwich. 


The  Melon  Pear. 

At  the  Birmingham  spring  flower  show,  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Vertegans  k  Co.,  nurserymen,  Chad  Valley,  exhibited 
fruits  of  Solanum  guatemalense,  to  which  the  judges, 
two  well-known  horticulturists,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of 
Chatsworth,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  The  Gardens,  Range- 
moor,  after  tasting  the  fruits,  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  I  had  also  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it,  and 
the  judges  described  it  as  partaking  of  a  Melon  and 
Banana-like  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  fruit  solid  and 
juicy.  It  seems  to  be  of  very  easy  culture,  such  as  the 
Tomato,  and  judging  from  the  specimen,  a  useful 
winter  fruit. —  TV.  B. 

The  Pasqtie  Flower. 

The  flowers  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  unlike  those  of 
many  other  species,  appear  more  an  object  of  curiosity 
than  beauty  in  the  bud  state,  even  although  on  the 
point  of  expanding.  This  arises  from  their  being 
covered  on  the  back  with  a  dense  covering  of  silky 
hairs,  which  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  flowers  a 
dried-up  appearance.  This  covering  is  no  doubt  meant 
by  nature  as  a  protective  one,  either  from  cold  in  early 
spring  or  from  the  effects  of  drying  east  winds.  Both 
reasons  maybe  equally  near  the  truth,  for  it  grows  and 
succeeds  in  dry,  exposed  situations  on  soil  of  a  droughty 
and  chalky  nature.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided  and 
closely  hug  the  ground — another  point  which  enables  the 
plant  to  subsist  in  such  a  habitat.  In  consideration 
of  these  points  the  cultivator  will  do  well  to  plant  in 
well-drained  soil  in  an  open  situation,  preferably  on  a 
rockery.  It  would  be  well  to  water  the  plant  during 
the  first  season,  if  at  all  droughty,  until  it  can  establish 
itself  by  sending  roots  well  down  in  the  soil. 

Erica  carnea. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  hardy  Heaths  few  are  more 
deservedly  popular  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  In 
mild  seasons  it  commences  flowering  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  in  cold  winters  like  what  the  past  has  been 
its  blooming  has  been  delayed  till  a  much  later  period. 
At  present  it  is  in  full  beauty,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
will  be  gay  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Most  plants  of 
the  Heath  tribe  are  partial  to  a  peaty  soil,  although  a 
number  will  succeed  without  it,  provided  the  soil  is 
naturally  moist  and  of  a  friable  but  moderately 
retentive  nature.  E.  carnea  is  one  of  these,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  largely  planted  as  an  edging  to 
beds  of  shrubbery.  Old  plants  are  as  suitable  for 
planting  as  young  ones,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
bury  the  old  stems  with  soil,  not  necessarily  to  any 
great  depth,  but  merely  to  insure  their  being  covered, 
so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  fresh  roots  from 
the  young  wood.  Sandy  mud  and  the  scourings  of 
ditches  or  ponds,  and  which  have  lain  sufficiently  long 
to  become  mellow,  form  excellent  material  for  mixing 
with  the  natural  soil,  if  not  previously  of  a  suitable 
nature  for  the  growth  of  this  Heath. 

Oriental  Henbane. 

Our  native  species  of  Henbane  is  an  annual  or  biennial, 
and  only  cultivated  more  as  a  curiosity  as  a  rule 
than  for  its  beauty.  The  Oriental  Henbane  (Hyoscy- 
amus  orientalis)  on  the  contrary  is  perennial,  and 
although  not  strikingly  showy  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  merit  a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  its  early- 
flowering  habit.  The  flowers  are  purple  with  a  hoary 
calyx,  and  are  produced  in  a  dense,  terminal,  compound 
cyme.  The  stems  are  now  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  high,  but  will 
ultimately  attain  at  least  twice  that  height  after  the 
flowering  period  is  over.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  has  been  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  somewhat  hoary,  so 
that  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  is  somewhat  toned 
by  them.  In  mild  seasons  it  commences  flowering  in 
March,  and  in  late  ones  continues  till  May.  The 
species  is  also  known  as  Physochlaina  orientalis,  and  is 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Effects  of  the  Winter :  Taking  Stock. 
As  we  all  hope  that  winter  has  at  last  left  us,  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  look  around  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  had,  especially  on  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 
Taking  a  walk  on  Good  Friday,  I  called  upon  Mr. 


Slarlc,  market  gardener  of  Thorpe,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  what  sad  havoc  had  been  wrought  amongst  the 
Brassica  family.  Indeed,  it  must  be  a  very  serious 
thing  for  those  who  have  to  depend  upon  such  crops. 
The  only  piece  of  green  stuff  I  saw  was  a  quarter  of 
Turnip-tops,  which  had  escaped  ;  and,  by-the-by,  the 
only  Turnip  that  stood  well  here  was  the  Chirk  Castle 
Black  Stone,  and  I  regret  I  did  not  sow  more  of  it, 
as,  whilst  others  went  rotten,  this  one  stood  until  all 
were  used.  Strawberries  seemed  to  have  suffered,  but 
the  effect  on  them  cannot  be  told  yet.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  not  be  so  many  blind  among  them  as 
there  has  been  amongst  the  pot  plants.  The  bush 
fruit3  looked  very  promising.  The  Pears  were  especi¬ 
ally  well  set  with  flower  bud,  notably  a  large  number 
of  Doyenne  Boussoch.  The  Apples,  Plums  and 
Cherries  looked  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  early  sorts 
well  set.  The  birds  do  not  seem  to  have  visited  Mr. 
Slark  very  much.  "While  going  through  the  houses  I 
noticed  they  were  chiefly  planted  with  Tomatos. 
Mr.  Slark  is  relying  very  much  on  Sutton’s  Earliest  of 
All,  and  for  Cucumbers  on  the  good  old  Telegraph 
Improved.  I  noticed  a  good  crop  of  Mushrooms 
growing  under  the  stages,  the  latter  being  filled  with 
Strawberry  plants  nicely  in  flower,  and  the  Mushrooms 
were  pretty  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Our  fruit  trees 
here  are  also  showing  well  for  flower,  but,  alas,  our 
Raspberries  are  nearly  killed.  This  I  attribute  to 
their  not  being  well  ripened  in  the  autumn. — A.  J. 
Brown,  School  of  Handicraft,  Chertsey. 

The  Lesser  Daffodil. 

Of  the  numerous  forms  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus, 
the  variety  minor  recommends  itself  for  rockwork 
where  the  larger  kinds  would  be  less  suitable.  It  is 
also  choice  in  its  way  for  pot  culture,  on  account  of  its 
neat  habit,  for  taken  altogether,  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size  relatively  to  that  of  the  leaves.  The  perianth 
is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  common  Daffodil,  and 
the  deeply-lobed  trumpet  is  several  shades  darker. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  stems,  the  variety  is  not 
particularly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  grass,  unless 
the  latter  is  kept  neatly  mown  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  at  least  so  that  the  flowering  period  may 
be  over  before  the  grass  gets  too  rank  in  spring.  It  is 
moreover  of  hardy  constitution,  and  clumps  of  it  may 
be  made  in  the  better  kept  part  of  the  garden,  and  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  where  it  will  flower  profusely 
every  year,  and  not  require  to  be  disturbed  beyond 
keeping  the  border  clean  and  top-dressing  it. 

Pulmonaria  mollis. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  the  first  to  put  in  their 
appearance  in  spring,  and  are  blue,  but,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  somewhat  changeable.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
gradually  tapering  into  the  long-winged  petiole,  and 
are  of  a  rusty  green  in  early  spring,  but  assume  a 
clearer  tone  as  the  season  advances.  The  spotting  is 
even  less  marked  than  in  P.  officinalis,  and  certainly 
cannot  rival  P.  saccharata  in  that  respect.  But  the 
plant  assumes  a  gay  appearance  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  large  number  of  flowers 
together.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  but  is 
less  common  than  the  other  three  known  species  of  this 
genus.  The  changeable  nature  of  the  flowers  is  common 
to  many  other  members  of  the  Borage  family,  but  the 
spotting  of  the  leaves  is  less  common.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  Pulmonarias  are  known  as  Joseph’s 
Coat,  a  term  applied  in  reference  to  the  various  hues 
and  markings  of  the  flowers  and  foliage. 

Daphne  Blagayana. 

This  species  is  suitable  alike  for  culture  out-of-doors  or 
in  pots,  as  it  is  hardy,  dwarf  and  of  slow  growth, 
producing  short,  stout,  woody  shoots,  at  the  apex  of 
which  the  white  flowers  are  developed  in  dense  clusters. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  species  they  are  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  expand  in  spring  when  hardy  flowers  are 
not  over  plentiful.  Of  course,  when  grown  under  glass 
the  flowers  come  a  little  earlier.  The  dark  green, 
leathery,  oblanceolate  leaves  are  evergreen.  Owing  to 
its  slow  growth  and  dwarf  state,  it  should  never  be 
planted  in  shrubberies,  otherwise  it  will  get  overgrown 
or  lost  in  a  short  time.  Being  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Europe^  it  is  suitable  for  planting  on  rock- 
work,  where  the  stones  amongst  which  it  should  be 
planted  will  keep  it  properly  drained,  and  afford  it 
protection  from  being  overrun  by  plants  of  a  grosser 
nature.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  D. 
Cneorum,  and  entirely  different  in  colour,  so  that  both 
might  be  grown  in  proximity  to  one  another  with 
perfect  propriety. 
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Spring  Bell. 

The  above  title  aptly  applies  to  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers,  but  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  Campanula 
both  for  size,  richness  of  colouring,  and  their  drooping 
habit.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  requires  no 
protection  in  winter.  If  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
as  we  have  occasionally  seen  it  treated,  the  flowers  come 
somewhat  earlier,  but  are  liable  to  become  disfigured 
or  spoiled  by  damp,  cold  weather.  The  white  variety 
(S.  g.  album)  is  the  more  especially  liable  to  be  spoiled 
in  this  way.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  be  stated  that 
cold  weather  is  harmful  provided  it  is  dry  and  the 
plants  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  for  they  vs  ill  flower 
magnificently  in  cool  weather,  lasting  for  some  time,  till 
the  sun  begins  to  get  powerful,  when  the  flowers 
speedily  curl  up  and  fade  away.  When  planted  in 
clumps  the  narrow  leaves  accompanying  the  stems  give 
the  whole  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  species  was 
originally  introduced  in  1826  from  North  America,  and 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  draughtsman,  judging  from 
the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  figured  in 
different  works. 

Barbacenia  squammata. 

Plants  of  this  class  are  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  in 
spite  of  their  beautiful  flowers.  The  habit  of  the 
plants  is  against  them  for  getting  into  public  favour 
generally.  Old  plants  of  the  species  under  notice  have 
leggy  stems  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  length,  each  bearing  a 
tuft  of  dark  green  linear  leaves  at  the  apex.  The  stems 
are  woody  and  brown,  covered  with  the  bases  of  the 
decayed  leaves.  Flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  on  peduncles  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  long  ; 
they  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  an  Ixiolirion  or 
Milla,  but  are  larger  and  of  some  bright  colour.  The 
species  under  notice  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  like  the 
rest  of  its  kind  enjoys  a  warm  and  moderately  dry 
atmosphere.  In  fact,  some  of  the  kinds  at  least  prove 
suitable  for  suspending  in  the  houses  of  the  natives  of 
South  America,  where  they  are  prized  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  tube  of  B. 
squammata  is  yellowish  ;  the  outer  segments  are 
orange-scarlet  externally,  and  vermilion  internally, 
while  the  inner  ones  are  of  a  more  intensely  dark  hue 
on  both  surfaces.  A  large  plant  may  be  seen  in  the 
Succulent-house  at  Kew. 

Draba  bruniifolia. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Draba  are  more  pleasing  in 
appearance  than  D.  bruniifolia.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  produced  on  naked  scapes  about 
2  ins.  high.  The  leaves  are  linear,  ciliated,  of  a 
pleasing  bright  green,  and  produced  in  small,  loose 
rosettes  ;  the  latter  are  aggregated  in  close  patches, 
carpeting  the  ground  as  with  a  close  shaven  turf.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1825.  The  past  winter  evidently  has  not  had 
the  slightest  effect  upon  it,  for  the  foliage  is  now  in 
beautiful  condition,  forming  a  clean  and  fresh  back¬ 
ground  to  the  flowers.  Propagation  is  a  matter  of  the 
simplest  accomplishment,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
divide  the  clumps  into  small  pieces  in  spring  while  the 
ground  is  yet  moist,  or  if  a  large  quantity  is  desired 
every  crown  can  be  separated,  treating  those  without 
roots  somewhat  differently  by  keeping  them  in  a  close, 
cold  frame,  till  the  roots  are  developed.  This  could 
even  be  effected  in  the  open  ground,  provided  the  soil 
is  constantly  kept  moist  till  fresh  growth  shows  that 
roots  have  been  emitted.  For  rockwork  in  spring  it  is 
invaluable. 

Be3Chorneria  tubiflora. 

As  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned  this  plant  may  be 
compared  to  Fourcroya,  to  which  it  is  allied,  or  to  some 
of  the  Yuccas  amongst  the  Lilace®.  The  individual 
leaves  are  lanceolate  or  linear,  glaucous,  and  produced 
in  a  spreading  tuft  of  no  great  height.  The  flower 
scape  rises  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  assumes  an 
arching  habit  with  the  flowers  drooping  in  short 
branches  on  one  side.  The  perianth  is  tubular,  nearly 
of  the  same  width  throughout,  crimson,  except  towards 
the  apex,  which  is  green  fading  ultimately  to  a  yellowish 
hue.  Being  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1845,  it  requires  a  dry  and  moderately 
warm  atmosphere,  and  under  these  conditions  young 
plants  soon  attain  a  sufficient  size  to 'flower.  Plants  of 
this  class  are  by  no  means  common  in  cultivation,  but 
might  more  often  find  a  place  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage, 
more  especially  as  their  uncommon-looking  flowers  are 
produced  in  so  bold  and  striking  a  way;  a  plant  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew, 


Nepenthes  Burkei  excellens. 

Since  N.  Burkei  was  first  introduced  it  has  proved 
rather  variable,  and  that  under  notice  is  one  of  the 
forms.  A  striking  peculiarity  about  the  pitcher  is  that 
wings  are  entirely  absent,  and  yet.  in  other  respects  it 
seems  as  well  developed  as  that  of  other  species 
generally.  It  is  also  constricted  about  the  middle,  and 
widens  out  at  either  end  in  the  manner  of  an  hour¬ 
glass.  The  outer  surface  is  of  a  dull  green  irregularly 
splashed  with  crimson.  The  annulus  or  collar  is  of 
considerable  width,  strongly  undulated  at  the  margin, 
and  of  a  deep  crimson.  The  constitution  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  that  of  several  other  Nepenthes  must  be 
pretty  good,  otherwise  the  pitchers  could  not  present 
so  respectable  an  appearance  after  such  a  winter  of  fog 
and  smoke  as  they  must  have  endured  at  Chelsea.  We 
noted  several  other  kinds  besides  the  above  bearing 
good  pitchers  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  estab¬ 
lishment. 
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Royal  Horticultural April  14th. — The  best  display 

of  flowers  that  has  yet  been  seen  this  year  was  that  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday.  Orchids, 
hard- wooded  flowering  plants,  and  Daffodils  constituted 
the  larger  groups  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  old-fashioned  and  so-called  New  Holland 
plants  are  again  receiving  due  attention,  for  many  of 
them  are  really  beautiful.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  which,  if  not 
large,  was  made  up  of  many  samples  of  exceptional 
merit,  rarity,  or  of  good  culture.  A  magnificent 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  Morgani®  bore  twenty-two 
blooms,  three  to  four  on  a  scape.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Stevensi  bore  a  similar  number  of  blooms  on 
a  panicled  scape.  Then  he  had  fine  pieces  of  Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum,  L®lia  Jonghiana,  Cymbidium 
Devonianum,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  Vinckii,  Den- 
drobium  superbum  Dearei  (white),  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Veitchianum,  and  Masdevallia  ignea  with 
about  fifty  blooms.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  fine  group 
of  Masdevallias,  including  M.  Arminii,  with  dark 
purple  flowers,  M.  Shuttleworthii  xinthocorys,  M. 
triangularis,  M.  ignea,  M.  i.  Massangeana,  and  a 
number  of  well-flowered  samples  of  the  large- flowering 
kinds.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  W.  Whiteley, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Godfrey),  Hillingdon,  for  a  group 
of  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  and  Cattleyas.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  F.  C.  Jacorab, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  May),  Cheam  Park,  Surrey,  for  a 
group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  roseum  giganteum,  Oneidium  concolor, 
Phalsnopsis  Sanderiana,  Dendrochilum  glumaceum, 
and  others  were  noticeable.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  accorded  to  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  also  for 
a  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  we  noted  Chysis 
bractescens,  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  Cypripedium  Druryi, 
and  several  others.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Ludgrove,  New  Barnet,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  containing  Aiirides  Fieldingi,  many  specimens 
of  Deudrobium  tliyrsiflorum,  some  Cypripediums,  Odon¬ 
toglossums,  Catasetums,  &c.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  exhibited  Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  retusum  superbum,  Scuticaria  Hadweni, 
Ccelogyne  pandurata,  and  others,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  Miltonia  Bleuianasplendens,  raised  at 
Chelsea,  repeating  thesame  result  which  was  accomplished 
in  France  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  staged  a 
fine  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  Cypripedium 
Curtisii  was  shown  by  G.  W.  Sloper,  Esq.,  Westrop 
House,  Highwood,  Wilts.  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and  Clapham, 
staged  Cypripedium  bellatulum  superbum.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Esq.,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  Parksianum. 
Cypripedium  Rowallianum  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  large  and  varied  group 
of  hard-wooded  flowering  plants,  including  Boronia 
elatior,  B.  heterophylla,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Anopteris 
glandulosa,  Pimelea  Neippergiana,  Heaths,  Epacris, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
Highgate,  for  a  smaller  group  of  Heaths,  Epacris, 


Clivias,  Mignonette,  Ferns,  &c.  A  similar  award  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Copper 
Holloway,  for  Amaryllis,  Spiraea  astilboides,  Boronia 
heterophylla,  Heaths,  and  others.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  for  a  fine  display  of  Daffodils  done  up  in  groups 
of  a  kind.  In  another  group  belonging  to  the  same 
firm  were  numerous  spring-flowering  bulbs,  including 
Primulas,  Scillas,  Puschkinia,  Anemones,  and  others. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  showed 
orange  and  yellow  Crown  Imperials,  double  white 
Neapolitan  Violets,  Anemones,  &c.  A  stand  of  grand 
flowers  of  the  Guelder  Rose  was  staged  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham.  Mr.  G.  Wythes  had  a  fine 
group  of  Spiraea  confusa  well  flowered.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  showed  a  box  of  the  Golden  Valerian  (Valeriana 
Phu  aurea).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
staged  some  Roses,  and  some  Camellia  flowers.  Poli- 
anthes  tuberosa  trained  on  wire-work  was  shown  by 
W.  Whiteley,  Esq.  A  basket  of  a  bedding  Primrose, 
named  Munstead  Early  White,  was  shown  by  Miss 
Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godaiming.  A  basket  of  alpine 
plants  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  containing  amongst  others  Shortia  galacifolia, 
Primula  Clusiana,  P.  marginata,  Draba  Mawii,  and 
Saxifraga  aretioides.  Mr.  James  Allen  exhibited  some 
flowers  of  a  plant  named  Chionscilla,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Chionodoxa  and  Scilla  bifolia.  Some  prizes 
were  offered  for  collections  of  Daffodils  ;  and  for  a 
collection  exclusive  of  Tazetta  the  first  prize  (a 
Silver  Challenge  Cup)  was  awarded  to  C.  W.  Cowan, 
Esq.,  Valleyfield,  Penicuick,  Midlothian.  He  also 
received  the  first  prize  (a  Bronze  Flora  Medal)  for  nine 
varieties  of  Daffodils.  The  first  prize  (a  Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal)  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  for  six  varieties. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton, 
for  a  collection  of  twenty-five  dishes  of  Apples  and 
five  dishes  of  Pears  in  good  preservation.  A  dish 
of  John  Ruskin  Strawberry  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  Burghley.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  were  accorded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for 
some  Apples.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  C,, 
W.  Leech,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford,  for 
Tomatos.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  showed  Apples  and  Mushrooms. 
The  Melon  Pear  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Vertegans&  Co., 
Chad  Valley,  Birmingham.  Mr.  A.  Bradshaw, 
Davenham  Gardens,  Malvern,  exhibited  a  Melon. 

Royal  Horticultural,  of  Aberdeen. — A  magnificent 
exhibition  of  flowers  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  10th  and  11th  inst.  Thirty- 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  society  last  held  a  spring 
show,  but  judging  from  the  excellence  of  Friday  and 
Saturday’s  display,  the  society  have  been  fully  justified 
in  reviving  the  exhibition.  The  flowers  were  laid  out 
with  an  exceedingly  tasteful  effect  on  four  rows  of 
stands,  ranging  the  length  of  the  large  hall.  While  on 
the  whole  the  display  was  a  wonderful  one,  the  back¬ 
ward  state  of  the  weather  had  a  somewhat  prejudicial 
effect,  in  that  the  number  of  Hyacinths,  Auriculas, 
Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  and  other  spring  flowers  was 
comparatively  limited.  One  half  of  the  show  was  made 
up  of  collections  of  plants  forwarded  by  local  nursery¬ 
men  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  only,  whilst  the  other 
portion  was  devoted  to  specimens  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  sent  by  members  of  the  society  for  compe¬ 
tition.  In  the  latter  section  the  entries  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  specimens  foruarded  were  of  a  very 
meritorious  description.  In  the  section  for  professional 
gardeners,  Mr.  Grigor,  gardener  to  A.  0.  Gill,  Esq.,  of 
Fairfield,  was  the  most  successful  competitor,  taking 
first  place  for  the  best  table  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  first  and  second  prizes  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  and  foliage,  and  carrying  everything  before 
him  in  Orchids. 

In  general  the  competition  amongst  amateurs  and 
working  men  was  superior  to  that  amongst  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners.  For  the  best  table  ot  plants  Mr. 
Arthur,  Broomhill,  was  awarded  the  first  position,  and 
a  really  good  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Gillespie, 
Aberdeen,  took  the  second  prize.  The  cut  flower 
department  was  small  but  of  superior  excellence. 
Vegetables  were  noteworthy  as  displaying  the  excellence 
of  competitions  in  forced  Rhubarb,  the  first  place 
being  gained  by  Mr.  Hadden,  Bloomfield.  The 
exhibits  of  the  local  nurserymen  formed  perhaps  the 
special  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Among  those  who 
sent  exhibits  were  Messrs.  Masson  &.  Mackay,  Stanley 
Street,  Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Sous,  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Mr.  Alexander  Giles, 
Union  Street,  Mr.  Reid,  Dorris,  Mr.  Mavor,  Holburn 
Street,  and  Mr.  Beveridge,  Polmuir. 
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Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show. — The  eighth, 
annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  April 
8th  and  9th,  but  with  most  unfavourable  weather,  still 
the  attendance  on  both  days  was  greater  than  last  year. 
Very  liberal  prizes  were  offered  for  groups  of  Orchids 
arranged  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  only,  and  two 
very  superior  groups  were  set  up.  The  first  prize  was 
gained  by  Mr.  E.  Burberry,  Orchid  grower  at  Highbury, 
the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  for  a  group  which  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  grand  display,  somewhere  about  100  Orchids 
being  used  in  it,  and  all  being  staged  upon  the  floor. 
Dendrobiums  were  conspicuous,  especially  D.  Bensoni, 
D.  IVardianum,  D.  Falconeri,  and  D.  Devonianum  ; 
Cattleyas,  including  C.  Lawrenceana  andC.  Schroder®  ; 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Powell,  gardener  to  G.  H,  [Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston, 
was  second,  with  a  handsome  group,  but  with  less 
Orchids,  his  employer  having  objected  to  their  fine 
Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  being  used.  A 
handsome  plant  of  the  striking  Tillandsia  princeps  was 
used  in  the  front  of  the  group.  Two  collections  of  six 
Orchids  of  great  merit  were  staged,  Mr.  Burberry  again 
being  first  with  a  very  fine  lot,  a  grand  mass  of  Den- 
drobium  fimbriatum  and  a  similar  mass  of  D. 
Wardianum  being  conspicuous.  Mr.  J.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  ~W.  Bowse,  Esq.,  was  second  with  some 
fine  specimens,  amongst  them  large  masses  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Boxallii  and  C.  villosum.  The  single  specimen 
class  was  also  well  filled. 

Hyacinths  are  iu  great  strength  here,  but  exhibitors 
have  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  There 
was  a  large  display,  and  a  few  very  fine  ones  amongst 
them,  but  the  greater  part  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  Two  new  varieties  were  conspicuous — ■ 
Roi  des  Beiges,  a  brilliant  deep  red,  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  pinkish  blush.  The  display  of  Tulips,  of 
which  a  great  number  were  staged,  was  remarkably  good, 
excellently  grown,  and  not  drawn  up,  as  is  often  the 
case.  The  lovely  white  Joost  Van  Vondel  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  many  groups.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. ,  staged  six 
very  fine  Cyclamens  and  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
which  easily  won  first  prizes.  In  one  of  the  Highbury 
collections  was  a  monster  plant  of  Rhododendron 
Gibsoni,  furnished  all  round  and  full  of  bloom. 

Some  splendid  Dielytras  and  Spirmas  were  shown, 
but  Deutzias  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  here. 
Some  excellent  Azaleas  were  staged,  Mr.  Brasiere, 
gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Martineau,  being  first  for  six 
admirably-flowered  medium-sized  plants.  The  second 
prize  lot  from  Highbury  were  larger  plants,  but  not 
sufficiently  in  flower.  Mr.  J.  Clayton  took  first  prize 
for  three  plants,  which  were  very  fine,  but  several  of 
them  were  too  stiffly  and  formally  tied  in.  Cinerarias 
were  numerous  and  good  ;  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  admirable  examples  of  high-class  culture, 
Sir  Thomas  Martineau’s  gardener  obtaining  first  prizes 
for  six  and  three.  Ferns,  Genistas,  Palms,  &c.,  were 
exhibited,  and  the  winning  bouquets  were  quite  first 
rate.  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Marriott, 
Coventry,  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  ball-room  and 
bridal  bouquets,  which  were  of  great  beauty  and 
excellently  arranged. 

In  the  open  class,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
were  first,  with  a  magnificent  bridal  bouquet.  Nume¬ 
rous  not-for-competition  groups  and  collections  were 
staged.  Prominent  amongst  these  were  forty  pans  and 
varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldii,  staged  by  Messrs.  Ryder 
&  Son,  Sale,  containing  several  new  varieties — very 
fine  display.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  contributed  a  grand  display  of  Narcissus, 
Chionodoxa  Sardensis,  and  other  spring-blooming 
bulbs  ;  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  a 
large  group  of  Clematis,  forced,  and  other  plants  ; 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  a  display 
of  hard  wooded  plants,  and  their  fine  new  Mignonette, 
Snowdrift ;  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  some  noble  specimen  Clematis,  a  fine  batch  of 
the  double  scarlet  zonal  Pelargonium,  La  Bruant,  and 
a  lovely  crop  of  Irish  King  Narcissi  ;  Messrs.  Thomson, 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Birmingham,  a  large  and 
beautiful  group  of  plants,  and  a  superb  display  of 
floral  arrangements  ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  The 
Nurseries,  Solihull,  a  very  good  display  of  Auriculas 
and  spring-blooming  Alpines,  &e.,  and  a  nicely  set  up 
group  of  plants  ;  and  Messrs.  Vertegans  &  Co.,  nursery¬ 
men,  Chad  Valley,  a  collection  of  pretty  Himalayan  Prim¬ 
roses  in  flower,  also  fruit  of  the  Melon  Pear  (referred 
to  in  another  column).  A  Cultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Wilson. 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  for  a  fine  Phalaenopsis  Stuartianaj 
and  a  Certificate  to  W.  Hollis,  Esq.,  for  4  Dendrobium 
densiflorum. 
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Epidendrum  dellense. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  between  E.  xanthinum  and 
E.  rhizophorum.  The  erect  stems  are  furnished  with 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaves  in  two  ranks,  of  a  deep 
green  and  tinted  with  bronzy  red.  The  sepals  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  the  smaller  petals  narrowed  to  both 
ends  and  both  are  of  a  bright  orange.  The  three-lobed 
lip  is  golden  yellow,  and  each  of  the  lobes  is  fringed 
along  the  apex.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
it  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham.  The  name  given  it  refers  to  The  Dell. 

General  Berkeley’s  Orchid  Pot. 

Mr.  Conway  G.  Warnb,  of  the  Royal  Potteries, 
Weston-super-Mare,  is  introducing  a  new  style  of 
Orchid  pot,  designed  by  Major-General  Emeric  S. 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley  House,  Bitterne,  Southampton, 
and  of  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  will  show 
the  pattern.  “  The  advantages  of  this  pattern  Orchid 
pot  and  pan,”  says  Mr.  Warne,  “  will  be  obvious  to  all 
experienced  Orchid  growers.  The  great  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  old  pattern  Orchid  pots 
were  the  accumulation  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  pot, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  pots  clean  ;  the  oval 
and  round  holes  being  in  many  cases  too  small  to  get  a 
brush  into,  to  clean  out  the  accumulated  green  growth, 
which  is  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots,  besides 
spoiling  the.  cleanly  appearance  of  the  pots.  In  this 
pot  these  faults  are  remedied,  and  the  accumulation  of 
water  at  the  base  prevented.  The  base  of  the  pot  being 
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concave,  the  portions  between  the  slits  form  legs, 
which  raise  the  main  part  of  the  pot  above  the  stage 
and  obviate  all  risk  of  stagnant  water  remaining  at  the 
base  of  the  pot  inside.  The  slits  are  V  shaped,  facing 
outwards  throughout  their  whole  length,  thus  facing 
the  pot  cleaner,  not  simple  cut  slits,  the  object  of 
these  being  to  enable  the  gardener  to  use  a  brush  and 
clean  the  slits  as  readily  as  he  can  the  outside  of  the 
pot  Both  pots  and  pans  are  provided  with  a  rim,  in 
which  three  holes  are  pierced,  so  that  wires  may  be  put 
in  to  hang  them  up  by  if  desired.  The  pans  will 
prove  a  special  boon  to  Cattleya  growers,  as  the  fiee 
drainage  at  the  base  will  prevent  the  roots  getting 
rotten.” 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

So  far  we  have  had  but  very  few  really  pleasant  days 
during  the  month,  and  the  houses  in  very  exposed 
situations  need  a  deal  of  attention  tin  the  matter  of 
ventilation  just  now,  owing  to  the  many  sudden  changes 
during  the  day,  for  the  north  and  east  winds  soon 
bring  down  the  temperatures  when  the  sun  becomes 
obscured.  It  is  therefore  best  to  keep  the  pipes  warm 
in  all  but  the  cool  houses,  and  to  afford  sufficient  shade 
in  all  sections,  to  keep  the  plants  from  disfigurement, 
as  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  less  able  to  bear 
sunshine  now,  than  they  are  when  growths  and  bulbs 
are  completed  in  the  autumn.  There  ,is  no  neees>ny 
for  the  shade  to  be  pulled  up  every  time  a  cloud  cjmes 
over  the  sun,  but  such  plants  as  dislike  shade  should 
occupy  the  ends  or  fronts  of  houses,  so  that  they  m;  y 
get  more  light. 


There  are  some  species  which  keep  slowly  growing 
all  the  year  round,  while  a  far  greater  number  have  a 
very  decided  season  of  growth  and  then  of  rest,  and  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  afford  every  facility 
for  the  plants  to  make  a  strong  and  healthy  growth 
during  the  growing  season,  and  then  a  thorough  rest 
should  be  afforded  afterwards.  Generally  speaking, 
plants  which  are  just  pushing  new  growths  are  at  the 
right  stage  for  re-potting,  if  it  be  thought  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator  to  be  necessary,  and  some  such  plants  will  be 
found  nearly  all  the  year  round  if  the  collection  be  one 
containing  many  different  species  and  varieties.  Still 
the  greater  part  of  the  collection  will  probably  consist 
of  a  number  of  plants  of  one  variety,  and  so  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  good  amount  of  re-potting 
to  do  in  the  various  sections.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the 
cool  Orchids  are  done  in  the  autumn,  while  the  few 
that  stood  over  were  done  recently,  as  well  as  many 
other  things  of  which  large  batches  are  not  generally 
grown.  Now  the  most  important  section  to  be  attended 
to  will  be  Cattleya  Trian®,  which  after  flowering  should 
take  a  short  rest,  and  then  be  re-potted  if  needed  as 
soon  as  growth  commences,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost, 
nor  roots  either,  but  the  latter  may  have  some  new 
compost  *to  run  into. 

L®lia  elegans  is  one  of  those  plants  which  takes  but 
little  rest,  and  consequently  blooms  at  various  times  in 
the  year,  a  good  many  plants  flowering  three  times  in 
two  years,  and  thrives  well  with  Cattleya  Trian®, 
L®lia  purpurata,  &c.  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  C. 
Mossiee  are  two  other  varieties  generally  grown  in 
quantity  which  will  want  re-potting  later  on  after  their 
flowering  season  is  over.  Plants  of  the  varieties  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata  which  have  become  crowded  rvith 
bulbs  may  now  be  re-potted,  and  a  few  pieces  taken 
right  out  of  the  centre  will  often  give  those  growths 
that  remain  a  better  chance  to  make  flowering  bulbs, 
besides  making  nice  little  useful  plants  for  hanging 
about  on  the  roofs. 

Masdevallias  which  have  been  growing  for  the  winter 
months  in  the  Cattleya-house,  may  now  be  returned  to 
the  cool  house,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  fall 
below  50°  at  night ;  and  the  warmer  Odontoglossums, 
such  as  Phalaenopsis,  vexillarium,  nsevium,  &c.,  should 
now  occupy  their  summer  quarters  also,  but  should  not 
be  kept  quite  so  wet  as  the  other  occupants,  until  they 
get  used  to  their  new  quarters. —  W.  P. 

Lycaste  Mastersiana. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  that  of  L.  aromatica,  and 
like  it,  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  the  leaves  deciduous. 
The  flowers  are  also  somewhat  fragrant.  The  spreading 
sepals  are  ovate  and  greenish  yellow.  The  petals  are 
ovate,  erect,  recurved  above  the  middle,  bright  yellow 
and  faintly  spotted  with  brown.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  being  rounded  and  faintly 
spotted  with  brown ;  the  middip  lobe  is  oval  or 
elliptic,  obtuse,  revolute,  pubescent  and  distinctly 
spotted  with  brown  aloDg  the  centre.  The  crest  is 
rather  curious  in  being  narrow  and  deeply  grooved  or 
furrowed  along  the  centre.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  hybridum  dellense. 

The  appearance  of  this  Odontoglot  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  intermediate  between  0.  triumphans 
and  0.  crispum  or  0.  luteo-purpureum.  The  sepals  are 
oblong,  obtuse,  and  transversely  barred  with  brownish 
purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  ovate  and 
much  blotched  with  brownish  purple.  The  oblong- 
obovate  lip  is  of  a  light  yellow,  shallowly  fringed, 
blotched  with  purple  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  having 
a  golden  yellow  crest.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Hybridum  Venus. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  D.  Falconeri  crossed 
by  D.  nobile,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  exhibit  the  effects 
of  both  in  being  of  an  intermediate  character,  rather 
slender,  slightly  nodose,  and  about  IS  ins.  long.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  showy.  The  oblong 
sepals  are  pale  purple  throughout ;  the  oblong-elliptic 
petals  are  white,  with  a  purple  tip.  The  lip  is  of  large 
size,  and  exhibits  the  half  flattened-out  condition  of 
D.  Falconeri  ;  there  is  a  large  maroon-purple  blotch  at 
the  base,  above  which  and  around  it  the  colour  is  white 
and  the  apex  purple.  A  plant  of  it  was  shown  by  N. 
C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  at  the  Drill  Hal 
on  the  14th  inst,,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 
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Phal/enopsis  Luddemanniana  and  its  offsets. 
It  is  evident  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  F. 
Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  that  the  flowers 
of  this  species  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  or  the  degree  of  vigour  of  the 
plant.  A  vigorous  plant  in  a  basket  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  Phalamopsis  house,  bears  flowers 
of  remarkable  size.  The  sepals  are  broadly  elliptic, 
suffused  with  violet  at  the  base,  transversely  barred 
with  purple  upwards,  and  exhibit  a  curious  mixture  of 
yellow  with  the  purple  at  a  spot  near  the  apex.  The 
petals  have  a  white  margin,  but  are  otherwise  similar. 
The  lip  is  purple,  with  a  white  margin,  and  is  bearded 
with  white  hairs,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Now,  the  old 
flower  scapes  have  the  habit  of  producing  young  plants 
at  the  apex.  Some  of  them  have  been  rooted,  and  two 
of  them  are  now  flowering.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  parent  plant,  revolute 
at  the  margins  and  paler  in  colour.  It  is  usual  for  a 
plant  from  which  cuttings  are  taken,  or  which  develops 
plantlets  spontaneously,  to  reproduce  itself  true  to 
character,  so  that  when  these  small  specimens  attain  a 
large  size  we  may  expect  them  to  have  flowers  equal  to 
those  of  the  original. 

Aerides  Houlletianum. 

The  leaves  and  habit  of  this  species  resemble  those  of 
A.  virens  ;  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  differently 
constructed  and  of  a  different  colour.  The  lateral 
Sepals  are  very  broad,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  upper 
one  and  the  small  petals,  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  apex  of  each,  reminding  us  of  what  occurs 
in  A.  quinquevulnerum.  The  lip  is  three-lobed  and 
spreading,  not  infolded  as  it  is  in  A.  virens  or  A. 
odoratum  ;  it  is  pale  yellow,  with  the  lateral  lobes 
marked  with  transverse  wavy  purple  lines,  and  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China,  and  offers  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  more  frequently  cultivated  kinds  by  reason  of 
its  yellow  flowers.  We  noted  it  in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  scabrilingue. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small,  but  exhale  a 
pleasing  Wallflower-like  perfume,  which  makes  a  plant 
or  two  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  a  collection.  D.  hedy- 
osmum,  as  the  species  is  sometimes  called,  refers  to  the 
pleasing  odour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
pairs  from  the  sides  of  the  stems.  Spring  is  considered 
the  usual  time  for  the  plant  to  flower,  but  a  plant  in 
bloom  in  the  collection  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  has 
flowered,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young  tells  us,  since  Christmas 
last.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  at  first  greenish,  but 
soon  change  to  white.  The  lip,  however,  bears  a 
number  of  colours  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  closely  striated 
with  deep  green  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  terminal  lobe 
bears  five  to  seven  ridges,  with  a  median  yellow  band, 
on  each  side  of  which  it  is  striated  or  marked  with 
green.  The  stems  are  of  no  great  height,  so  that  a 
plant  or  two  can  readily  be  accommodated  in  a  house 
by  suspending  it  from  the  roof  in  a  basket. 

Saccolabium  bigibbum. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  rare  and  comparatively 
little  known  species  recalls  that  of  S.  bellinum,  than 
which  it  has  smaller  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  obovate  or  spathulate,  and  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple.  The  lip  is  saccate  at  the  base,  bearded  and 
white,  as  in  S.  bellinum,  but  there  is  a  yellow  blotch 
on  the  middle  of  the  central  lobe.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  short  corymb,  drooping  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  species  mentioned,  and  the  leaves  are 
strap-shaped  and  unequally  bifid  at  the  end.  Like  its 
ally,  it  is  a  neat  subject,  and  suitable  for  suspending 
from  the  roof  as  a  pot  plant.  The  flowering  period  is 
sometimes  stated  to  be  November,  but  evidently  it  will 
flower  at  any  time  during  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring, 
according  to  treatment,  for  we  saw  it  flowering  the 
other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  micans. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  Wardiauum,  of 
which  the  flowers  take  the  large  size  and  the  glossy 
appearance,  while  the  colour  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  D.  lituiflorum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lilac  and 
■white,  or  the  latter  show  an  inclination  to  become 
violet  towards  the  apex.  The  lip  is  also  well  marked 
and  conspicuous,  having  a  deep  violet-purple  blotch  in 
the  throat,  and  a  pale  violet  tip.  The  stems  are 
slightly  nodose,  but  slender,  showing  unmistakably 
the  influence  of  both  parents.  It  is  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry. — E.  A.:  The  beautifully 
marked  caterpillars  which  are  troubling  you  thus  early  in  the 
season  are  those  of  the  Gooseberry  moth  (Abraxas  gros- 
sulariata).  The  young  hatch  out  in  autumn,  and  feeding  for 
some  time,  then  crawl  away  in  some  retreat  for  the  winter. 
When  they  reappear  in  spring,  as  the  leaves  commence  to  open, 
they  are  about  half  grown.  You  should  endeavour  to  clear  the 
bushes  of  them  before  they  become  full  fed,  and  descend  to  the 
ground  to  complete  their  transformation.  Hand-pick  every  one 
you  can  find,  provided  your  plantation  is  not  very  extensive. 
You  might  prevent  further  damage  by  syringing  the  plants  with 
water,  and  dusting  with  finely  powdered  lime  or  flour  of 
sulphur.  Some  of  the  arsenical  sprays  might  be  applied  with¬ 
out  danger  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Climbers  for  an  Arbotir. — J.  C. :  Good  deciduous  climbing 
shrubs  are  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Atragene  alpina,  Clematis 
Jackmanni,  and  if  space  is  plentiful,  C.  montana,  C.  flainmula, 
Jasminum  nudiilorum,  Vitis  Labrusca,  and  Wistaria  chinensis. 
Evergreen  climbers  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  C.  Simmonsii,  several  of  the  Ivies,  both  green  and 
variegated,  and  Passiflora  cserulea  will  remain  evergreen  if  the 
winter  is  mild.  There  are  several  plants  with  stems  that  die 
away  in  winter,  but  come  up  again  in  spring,  such  as  Ecere- 
mocarpus  scaber,  Convolvulus  sepium,  Calystegia  pubescens, 
and  Tropseolum  speciosum  fora  sliady  position.  Several  annual 
climbers  raised  from  seed  might  with  propriety  be  used,  such  as 
the  Japan  Hop  (Humulus  japonicus),  Tropieolum  aduncum,  T. 
majus  and  others  of  climbing  or  twiniDg  habit,  but  which  would 
require  to  be  renewed  every  year. 

Failure  with  Trilliums.— J.  Alexander:  The  difficulty  in 
growing  the  species  of  Trillium  is  probably  due  to  the  chalky 
nature  of  the  soil  in  your  locality,  to  drought,  or  exposure  to  too 
much  sunlight ;  all  these  causes  in  combination  would  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  grow  such  things  in  the  southern 
counties.  To  overcome  these  drawbacks  select  a  shady  position 
under  a  high  north  wall  or  near  some  deciduous  trees.  Make  a 
bed  by  taking  out  the  natural  soil  so  that  a  considerable  body  of 
peat  may  be  put  in  its  place.  Decayed  leaves  may  be  largely 
used  if  peat  is  scarce,  and  add  some  coarse  river  sand  to  the 
mixture.  Fill  the  bed,  tread  it  firmly,  and  plant.  During 
summer,  while  growth  is  being  made,  give  plenty  of  water. 
While  making  the  bed  ee  tliat  the  drainage  is  good. 

Names  of  Plants. — Gray  :  1,  Wistaria  chinensis  ;  2,  Habroth- 
amnus  elegans  ;  3,  Trachelospennum  jasminoides  ;  4,  a  Phaius 
which  we  cannot  name  without  flowers  ;  5,  Epidendrum 
cochleaturn  ;  6,  Chloropliytum  elatum  variegatum.  A.  B.  C. : 
1,  Begonia  castanoefolia;  2,  Neplirolepis  exaltata  ;  3,  Eupatorium 
riparium  ;  4,  Dracaena  rubra ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  6, 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  var.;  7,  Begonia  (some  garden  hybrid, 
not  recognised).  J.  D.  :  Odontoglossum  odoratum.  W.  Y. : 
1,  Dendrobium  pemuluin  :  2,  Dendrobium  species  (next  week); 
3,  Oncidium  pumilum,  rare. 

Spring-flowering  Boo  Plants.—  H.  J.  B.:  Several  varieties 
of  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  are  both  hardy,  showy 
and  effective,  particularly  the  double  variety.  Some  of  the 
Primulas  might  also  be  used,  including  P.  farinosa,  P.  f.  scotica 
and  P.  rosea.  A  succession  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  by 
the  Calthas,  which  show  considerable  variation  as  to  the  time 
they  commence  flowering.  The  single  and  double  forms  of 
Cardamine  pratensis  are  pretty  but  neglected.  By  the  time' 
these  are  over  several  others  commence  to  bloom. 

Various. — Flos :  Your  questions  do  not  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  gardening  or  Botany,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  such  a  publication  as  Notes  aud  Queries. 

William  Holmes  Memorial.— A  Member  of  the  N.  G.  S. :  We 
have  no  information  as  to  what  is  being  done. 

Communications  Received.— W.  H.  J.  &  Co.  -  J.  C.—  M.  R. 
— Bf.  J.  V.— D.  &  Co.— M.  &  S—  C.  G.  W.-B.  &  S.— W.  K.— Con. 
— W.  S— J.  C.  R.—  K.— Scrutator— O.— C.  G. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

R.  H.  Vertegaus  &  Co.— Chad  Valley,  Birmingham. — Old 
English  Garden  Flowers,  and  Select  Flower  Seeds. 

- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  13  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcfi,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  a  better  demand 
for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Trefoil  sells  slowly  at  reduced 
rates.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  and  Alsike  steady. 
Ryegrasses  unchanged. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  15  Ih. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s. 

d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Mimosa  (French)  bun. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Myosotis.  .per  basket  4  0 

6 

0 

Azalea  ....12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums, 12  spys. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

c 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0 

6 

0 

9 

Camellias,  White, 

Narciss,  various, 
(French)  doz.  bchs. 

12  blooms 

o 

0 

4 

0 

3  0 

6 

0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms 

1 

0 

1 

6 

- (English),  bun.'O 

H 

0 

9 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spirsea,  dozen  bunches  6 

0 

9 

0 

Cinerarias,  doz.  bclis. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Daffodils  ..doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Primroses,  doz,  bchs. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Eucharis  ..  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Freezias..  ..do/,  bun. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Gardenias . .  12  blooms 

2 

0 

6 

0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  Red . perdoz. 

o 

0 

6  0 

Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays 

3 

0 

4 

0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

2 

0 

o 

6 

■ —  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  12  0 

IS  0 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  1 

0 

3 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

1 

0 

1 

(3 

Lilac,  French,  bunch 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  9 

1 

6 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Violets  (Fncli.),  Parme 

12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

per  bunch 

3 

0 

4 

0 

MaidenhairFern,  12bns.  4 

0 

9 

0 

- dark  . . 

1 

(3 

3 

0 

M  arguerites,  1 2  bun. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

—  English.. doz.  bun. 

0  9 

1 

0 

Mignonette  ..12  bun. 

3  0 

6  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun. 

2  0 

4  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus . . . .per  100  8  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  2  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  4  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  o  Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
3  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 

2  6  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  3  6 

3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0 

4  0  Parsley ... .  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  fi 
Sea  Kale : .  per  punnet  2  6 

5  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach,  per  strike  ..30 

0  9  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

4  6  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 

5  0 
4  6 
2  0 

6  0 


3  0 


1  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 


Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  £sieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  5  0  8  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Strawberries . lb.  3  0  7  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  O' 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  42  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6  0  9  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  8  0  12  0 

Draciena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Genista  - perdoz.  S  0  12  0 

Hyacinths. .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  . .  per  doz. 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0 

Spires  per  dozen .  8  0  12  0 

Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 


Roots.— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 
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THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

luberifera). — JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very 
fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  otter  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  6s.  per  7  lb,,  10s.  6/.  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties. 
Rost  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.-  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

VrEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1891.— 

±M  JAMES  CARTER  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  stock  in  the  country.  For  full  particulars,  see 
Carter’s  beautifully  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.  —  537  and  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA,  from  9d.  each. 

Ditto  Chatsworth  Variety,  Is.  6d. 

Ditto  Trentham  Variety,  with  bloom  spikes. 

TRUSTEES  late  J.  STEVENSON,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 


© 

Anthracite  Consumers! 

have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  reduction  in  price  of  my 

Original  Horticultural  Anthracite.  Apply 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office, 

S  1ST  A  N  S  E  A  . _ - 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  2Sth.— Spring  Show  in  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 
Second  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster  (2  days).  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protlieroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  29th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Stove  ami  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  &e. 

Friday,  May  1st.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  547. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TI.ady  Gardeners. — Important  to  that  class  of 
J*  horticultural  traders  known  as  furnishers, 
as  may  have  been  the  announcement  that  a 
body  of  ladies  propose  to  undertake  the  super¬ 
vision  of  house  floral  decorations  in  London, 
even  that  staggering  information  is  tame 
compared  with  the  later  statement  made  that 
a  Ladies’  Limited  Liability  Company  is  about 
to  be  formed  at  Derby  to  carry  on  the  vocation 
of  market  gardening  in  a  direct  and  practical  way. 
Whilst  we  may  still  feel  that  there  is  that 
about  women  which  seems  specially  to  unfit 
them  to  discharge  capably  the  work  or  duties 
which  devolve  upon  gardeners,  yet  when  we 
read  of  the  astoundingly  hard  work  which 
women  not  only  perform  but  professedly  like 
to  perform  in  other  occupations,  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  few,  if  any,  vocations  in  which 
women  may  not  eventually  attempt  to  rival 
men. 

In  the  particular  instance  referred  to  the 
experiment  of  starting  a  company  is  based  on 
some  previous  experience  obtained  by  the 
promoters,  who  are  females.  Each  member  of 
the  company  is  to  have  half  an  acre  of  ground 
to  cultivate  and  crop,  hut  we  notice  with  some 
amusement  that  man — poor  man — is  to  be  to  these 
descendants  of  Mother  Eve,  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  in  other  words,  will  have  to 
do  the  manuring,  the  digging,  the  trenching, 
&c.,  which  form  of  labour,  having  to  be  paid 
for,  will,  we  fear,  largely  swallow  up  the  small 
profits  resulting  to  each  member. 

There  are  to  be  in  the  venture  no  middle 
men,  or  middle  women.  All  the  produce  is  to 
go  direct  to  the  consumer,  but  we  have  rarely 
met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  the  much-abused 
middleman  has  been  eventually  dispensed  Avith. 


A  pleasing  picture  is  drawn  of  the  pleasant 
nature  of  the  Avork  in  the  summer,  and  of  the 
employment  in  houses  in  Avinter.  Gardening, 
hoAvever,  is  not  of  the  picturesque  or  pastoral 
order,  neither  has  it  much  about  it  that  is 
romantic.  Probably  our  lady  friends  Avill  soon 
find  out  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  in 
horticulture. 

UT  Late  Season. — Whilst  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  feeling  of  hopefulness  for  the 
fruit  crop  of  the  coming  summer,  because  the 
spring  is  so  kite,  and  all  tree  bloom  is  being 
held  in  check,  so  that  it  is  fully  a  fortnight 
later  than  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  satisfaction 
so  felt  is  not  so  Avidely  experienced  in  relation 
to  vegetable  and  corn  crops.  The  fact  is  a 
Arery  late  season  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
means  a  month  in  the  spring  practically  lost. 
We  have  not  the  least  reason  to  hope  that 
because  the  spring  is  late,  therefore  the  autumn 
will  be  late.  So  far  from  that  being  so,  it  now 
seems  almost  certain  to  happen  that  the  later 
the  spring,  the  shorter  the  summer,  and  the 
earlier  the  incoming  of  the  ensuing  Avinter.  If 
therefore  our  summer  is  to  be  a  short  one,  it 
had  need  to  be  a  bright  and  merry  one. 

Those  Avho  have  ground  crops  are  just  noAV 
lamenting  the  poor  progress  made  in  groAvtli, 
and  others  have  ample  reason  for  such  lament. 
Their  dread  is  that  ere  the  ground  gets  Avell 
covered  and  crops  are  but  half  developed,  the 
summer  heat  may  set  in,  and  the  soil  Avill  burn 
and  dry  because  the  crops  furnish  so  little  of 
shade.  There  is  further  the  fear  that  all  early 
crops  will  turn  in  so  much  at  once  that  growers 
will  derive  no  benefit  Avhatever  from  specially 
early  sowings. 

It  is  idle  to  contend  that  this  universal 
lateness  is  desirable.  It  is  not  so,  and  all 
experience  sIioavs  that  the  longer  the  continued 
cold  keeps  vegetation  in  check  the  worse  will 
it  be  for  the  crops  in  general.  We  may  noAV 
Avith  all  our  anticipated  fruit  bloom  find  its 
expansion  deferred  until  Ave  haA'e  a  hot  burst 
of  sunshine,  when  the  beauty  so  much  antici¬ 
pated  will  be  all  too  brief. 

f|JoosEBERRiEs. — We  haAre  to  thank  the  breadths 
of  Gooseberry  bushes  for  giving  to  us  the 
earliest  and  richest  burst  of  deciduous  green 
foliage.  Hoav  very  refreshing,  and,  indeed, 
beautiful  is  this  greenery  can  only  be  realised 
by  those  Avho  reside  in  districts  Avhere  the 
Gooseberry  is  groAvn  by  the  acre,  as  it  is  only 
in  bulk  that  the  rich  effect  is  thoroughly 
realised.  Gooseberry  leafage  in  a  young  state 
is  of  a  real  emerald-green.  That  of  the  Currant 
is  of  a  bronzy  green,  and  in  no  respect  is 
comparable  for  beauty  Avith  the  former.  We 
shall  have,  barring  accidents,  a  wonderful 
Gooseberry  crop  no  doubt  this  year. 

There  is  a  perfect  wealth  of  fruit  uoav  in 
bloom,  and  in  a  feAv  Aveeks  the  bushes  Avill  be 
heavily  laden  Avith  fruit.  Still,  eveninthe  earliest 
districts  Ave  cannot  hope  to  see  furnished  many 
green  Gooseberries  for  use  at  Whitsuntide.  It 
is  but  little  more  than  three  weeks  to  that 
moveable  feast,  Avhich  comes  absurdly  early 
this  year,  just  as  the  season  is  unhappily  late. 
The  Whitsuntide  demand,  when  it  can  be 
satisfied,  is  an  useful  one  to  the  growers  in  a 
plentiful  season,  even  if  the  best  fruits  he 
small ;  there  are  so  many  that  they  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  some,  not  only  to  thin  the  crop,  but 
to  relieve  the  bushes.  It  is  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  Gooseberry  that  probably  one 
half,  if  not  more,  of  the  entire  crop  is  consumed 
in  a  green  state.  That  it  is  equally  beneficial  to 
the  human  consumers  seems  very  doubtful. 
Still,  even  green  Gooseberries,  Avhen  properly 
cooked,  have  the  reputation  of  being  Avhole- 
some. 

In  any  case  the  bushes  benefit  greatly  from 
the  early  thinning  thus  given  bjr  the  gathering 
of  such  a  quantity  of  the  green  fruit,  and  that 
Avhich  is  left  to  ripen  benefits  also.  There  is 
no  fruit  which  holds  so  high  a  place  in  general 
estimation  for  productiveness  as  does  the  Goose¬ 


berry  ;  as  evidence  of  that  we  find  it  planted  in 
increasing  quantities  every  year — indeed,  of 
late  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  keep 
pace  Avitli  the  demand  for  young  bushes. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 
understand  that  Mr.  George  J.  Ingrain,  secretary  of 
the  “  Homes  for  "Working  Boys  in  London,”  has  been 
appointed  by  the  committee  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
E.  R.  Cutler. 

Death  of  3Ir.  Thomas  Dickson. — We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Arundel  House,  Acre 
Lane,  Brixton,  of  that  veteran  florist,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickson.  Mr.  Dickson,  who  was  in  his  86th  year,  was 
the  father  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  of  the  Central  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  South  London  School  of  Elorists. 

Fruit  Farming  for  Profit.  — This  was  the  title  of  a 
very  sensible  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Horticultural  Association  at  Aberdeen,  last 
Saturday,  by  Mr.  A.  McKinnon,  of  Scone  Palace 
Gardens.  Those,  said  the  author,  who  took  a  sanguine 
view  of  the  future  of  fruit  farming  for  profit  in  this 
country,  estimated  the  average  annual  returns  at  from 
£40  to  £50  per  acre,  and  at  that  rate  the  annual  value 
of  the  produce  of  200,000  acres  would  be  about 
£10,000,000.  The  writer  contended  that  every  effort 
made  towards  increasing  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  advocated  by  many  practical  men, 
would,  iu  good  and  fruitful  years,  only  lead  to  over- 
production  and  diminished  prices,  ivhile  to  those  who 
had  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital,  a  series  of  bad 
fruit  seasons  would  prove  disastrous.  The  judicious 
capitalist  before  embarking  in  the  enterprise  of  fruit 
farming  had  many  other  conditions  to  consider  apart 
from  foreign  competition,  such  as  the  climate,  soil, 
and  locality.  In  Scotland,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
fruit  when  compared  with  the  foreign  article,  the 
cultivation  of  their  orchards,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  in  their  favour  by  many  practical  men, 
would  never,  in  the  essayist’s  opinion,  extend  beyond 
their  present  limits  even  in  the  best  districts.  If  the 
business  of  horticulture  in  Britain  were  to  be  successful 
and  hold  its  own  with  that  of  foreign  countries,  it  would 
have  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  capital,  scientific 
knowledge,  energy,  and  enterprise — men  who,  by  a 
thorough  training  to  the  business,  could  recognise  the 
Avants  of  the  soil,  and  would  cultivate  it  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  crops  of  a  kind  and  quality  best  suited  to 
the  markets  of  the  country. 

Flower  Shows  of  the  Year  was  the  text  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  for  a  paper  read  at  the 
same  meeting.  Mr.  Cocker  said  that  a  comparison  of 
the  show  held  at  York  last  June  with  that  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  former 
had  only  110  classes,  with  £576  in  prize  money,  and 
the  latter  232  classes,  with  £150  in  prize  money, 
suggested  the  following  queiies  : — Was  the  Aberdeen 
Society  doing  right  in  offering  so  many  prizes  for  so 
many  different  subjects  ?  Was  it  doing  good  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  give  larger  prizes  and  reduce  the 
number  of  classes  ?  Did  we  lose  or  gain  by  trying  so 
many  subjects  individually?  If  our  attention  Avere 
directed  to  fewer  articles  would  we  not  improve  the 
quality  of  all  the  exhibits  ? 

The  Kew  Man. — The  following  cutting  from  the 
Daily  News  of  Wednesday  has  a  sad  as  well  as  a  comic 
side  : — All  over  the  world  where  botanical  science  is 
held  in  esteem,  the  “  Kew  Men  ”  are  known  ;  and  not 
a  few  who  go  forth  from  that  advanced  technical  school 
leave  their  bones  in  distant  lands  a  mute  witness  of 
their  zeal  for  scientific  labours.  Among  the  latest  of 
these  humble  martyrs  of  science  are  Mr.  H.  E.  Bartlett 
and  Mr.  G.  Woodruff,  particulars  of  whose  deaths  in 
the  unwholesome  region  of  the  Niger  territories  are 
given  in  the  last  Kew  Bulletin.  It  is  scarcely  two 
years  ago  since  the  Royal  Niger  Company  applied  to 
the  Kew  authorities  for  “two  picked  men”  to  take 
charge  of  its  botanical  stations  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  choice  fell  upon  these  two  young  men, 
whose  letters  describing  their  travels  and  experiences 
exhibit  a  quiet  enthusiasm  and  a  contempt  for  toil  and 
danger  Avhich  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
“Kew  Man.”  On  the  16th  of  March  of  last  year 
Bartlett  writes  home  giving  an  account  of  his  daily  life 
in  the  N’Kisi  Creek  plantation.  “Iam  living  (he  says) 
in  my  own  house,  built  by  myself ;  two  rooms  and  a 
verandah  running  all  round.  The  walls  are  of  mud, 
the  floor  ditto,  the  roof  of  Palm  trees,  Raphia  vinifera.” 
He  adds,  “the  Coffee  plants  are  very  promising,  Cocoa 
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and  Cotton  likewise  show  well.  "Woodruff  is  planting 
Sanseviera  Hemp  now.  He  has  been  away  after  Coffee 
and  Cocoa  plants  and  seeds,  going  to  Cagos,  Fernando 
Po,  &c.  I  travel  by  water  per  canoe,  but  occasionally 
ride.  ”  Then  come  the  inevitable  references  to  the  African 
fever.  He  has  recovered,  but  the  attack  has  left  him 
“  very  weak.”  Only  two  days  later  the  medical  officer 
writes  with  the  mournful  news  of  Bartlett’s  death  from 
the  terrible  “  Blackwater  fever.”  Similar  letters,  full 
of  energy,  and  breathing  hope  and  resolution,  bear 
"Woodruff’s  signature,  but  on  the  2nd  of  January  last, 
the  poor  fellow,  having  made  a  will,  directing  his  little 
property  and  balance  of  wages  should  be  divided 
equally  between  his  sister  and  his  fiancte,  sank  and 
died. 

- - 

SPRING-FLOWERING 

ANEMONES. 

By  the  employment  of  a  number  of  different  species  of 
the  Wind  Flowers  a  great  amount  of  diversity,  both  as 
to  habit  and  colour,  can  be  introduced  to  the  garden. 
The  spring-flowering  species  are  naturally  all  dwarf, 
because  no  time  is  allowed  for  any  amount  of  growth 
being  made  before  blooming.  Amongst  them  we  find 
all  ranges  of  colour,  from  pure  white  through  blush, 
pink,  rose,  red,  yellow,  purple,  blue,  scarlet,  and 
crimson.  Of  some  of  the  species  which  have  been 
improved  by  cultivation,  by  seed-sowing  and  selection 
there  are  numerous  beautiful  shades  of  colour,  as  in 
A.  coronaria  and  A.  Hepatica.  Others  are  still  being 
improved,  including  A.  fulgens,  which  we  mentioned 
at  p.  509.  Most  of  them  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  but  the  majority  prefer  soils  of  a 
moist  and  tolerably  retentive  nature.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  in  spring  by  the  careful  division  of  the 
fibrous  rootstock  or  that  of  the  fleshy,  underground 
rhizomes.  Rapid  increase  may  also  be  obtained  by 
sowing  seeds  when  procurable.  As  a  rule,  however, 
propagation  may  be  effected  easily  enough  by  division, 
when  the  plants  receive  good  cultural  treatment. 

Tiie  Hepatica  ( Anemone  Hepatica). — The  various 
forms  of  this  species,  both  single  and  double,  are 
amongst  our  earliest  and  brightest  of  spring  flowers, 
coming  as  they  do  in  February  and  March,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Most  of  the  varieties  are 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  much  valued  as  when  they 
first  appeared.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
one  form  comes  from  America.  A  moist  and  rather 
retentive  soil  is  most  suitable  to  their  well-being,  and 
in  the  drier  and  more  sunny  south  a  shady  position 
should  be  selected  for  them. 

The  Angled  Hepatica  ( A .  angulosa).  —The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last,  but  twice 
as  large,  and  of  a  bright  blue.’  The  leaves  are  five 
instead  of  three-lobed.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  requires  the  same  cultural  treatment  as 
A.  Hepatica. 

The  Apennine  Anemone  (A.  apennina). — The  close 
mass  of  finely  divided  leaves  and  the  bright  blue 
flowers  of  this  species  will  ahvays  secure  admirers  and 
cultivators  of  it.  Those  who  delight  in  spring  gardening 
never  fail  to  discover  its  merits  when  tried  under  fairly 
suitable  conditions.  The  conditions  under  which  it 
grows  in  its  native  habitats  must  accord  pretty  nearly 
with  what  can  be  given  it  here,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  naturalised  here  and  there  in 
England,  a  fact  which  has  been  recognised  and  recorded 
in  British  floras  for  many  years.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Apennines  and  other  parts  of  South  Europe,  and  flowers 
with  us  during  March  and  April.  A  position  some¬ 
what  shaded  by  trees  should  be  selected  for  it.  A. 
blanda  is  a  large-flowered  form  of  darker  colour,  and  is 
very  choice  in  its  way.  Both  are  admirably  adapted 
for  rockwork,  mounds  and  similar  places  in  partly 
shaded  positions.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety. 

The  Shining  Anemone  {A.  fulgens).—  The  flowering 
period  of  this  plant  ranges  from  February  to  May, 
according  to  the  mildness  of  the  season  or  the  contrary. 
The  type  has  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  numerous 
narrow,  pointed  sepals  ;  but  there  are  forms  with 
broad  sepals  rounded  at  the  end,  and  some  are  furnished 
with  a  silvery  or  white  ring  at  the  base.  The  latter 
constitute  a  new  race  under  the  name  of  the  Aldboro’ 
Anemones.  The  type  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  but 
the  broad-sepalled  forms  are  said  to  come  from  Greece. 
All  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  the  open  ground,  according 
to  convenience  or  requirements.  As  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  they  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
the  Anemones. 

The  Garden  Anemone  {A.  hortensis).—' This  is 
allied  to  A.  coronaria,  indeed  the  improved  forms  of 
the  two  are  difficult  to  separate.  A.  fulgens  and  A. 


stellata  are  even  considered  as  varieties  of  it.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  colours,  and  the  segments  starry. 
The  leaves  are  more  coriaceous  with  broader  segments 
than  those  of  A.  coronaria.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
has  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Starry  Anemone  (A.  stellata).— The  flowers 
of  this  form  vary  from  purple  to  white,  and  have  ten  or 
twelve  linear-oblong  sepals.  The  three-parted  leaves 
have  cuneate  segments.  The  rootstock  is  tuberous,  as 
in  many  of  the  above  mentioned ;  and  the  plant  may 
readily  be  propagated  by  that  means.  It  flourishes 
with  the  same  treatment  as  A.  fulgens,  and  flowers  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  a  double  form  in  cultivation. 
The  type  was  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  in 
1599. 

The  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria). — In  many  an 
old  cottage  garden  this  used  to  be  quite  familiar,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  squire.  The  single  form,  then, 
as  it  is  now,  was  the  commonest  and  prettiest  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens.  The  breadth  of  the  sepals,  their 
varied  colouring,  and  the  different-coloured  ring  at  the 
base,  combine  to  render  this  species  a  great  favourite. 
The  single  forms  are  constitutionally  the  hardiest,  the 
most  easily  grown,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  can 
readily  be  increased  by  means  of  seeds,  and  therefore 
improved,  they  are  rapidly  rising  in  favour,  compared 
with  the  named  doubles.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  South  Europe  in  1596.  Seedlings  often  flower  in 
autumn  as  well  as  spring. 

The  Ranunculus-like  Anemone  (A.  ranun- 
culoides). — The  flowers  ot  this  species,  as  seen  in 
British  gardens,  are  yellow,  resembling  a  Buttercup  ; 
but  a  variety  found  in  the  Pyrenees  has  purple  flowers. 
The  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  A.  apennina,  and,  like 
that,  it  is  being  naturalised  in  a  few  places  in  English 
woods.  The  leaves  are  three  to  five,  parted  with 
wedge-shaped,  more  or  less  incised  segments.  It 
commences  flowering  in  March,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
naturalising  in  woods  that  are  not  too  densely  shady. 

The  Pasque  Flower  [A.  Pulsatilla). — A  sunny, 
open  exposure  is  the  most  suitable  position  for  this 
species,  which  may  be  grown  in  a  drier  and  more 
chalky  soil  than  any  of  the  above  mentioned.  The 
unopened  flowers  are  of  a  satiny  grey,  owing  to  the 
dense  covering  of  silky  hairs  ;  but  their  inner  surface  is 
purple.  The  pinnate,  much-divided  leaves  lie  closely 
on  the  ground.  This  species  flowers  in  April,  and  is  a 
native  of  England  and  other  European  countries, 
as  well  as  Asia.  There  are  several  varieties  iu 
cultivation. 

The  ^Meadow  Anemone  ( A .  pratensis).—ln  habit 
and  general  appearance  this  closely  resembles  the  last, 
but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  with  narrower,  erect  sepals 
that  recurve  at  the  apex.  They  are  of  a  dark  purple, 
and  are  pendent  from  the  top  of  the  scapes.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1731,  and  requires  similar  cultural 
treatment. 

The  Vernal  Anemone  (A.  vernalis).—  The  habit 
of  this  plant  is  also  comparable  to  that  of  the  last  two. 
The  flowers  are  violet  externally,  and  covered  with 
silky,  grey  hairs,  while  the  interior  is  whitish.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  with  slightly  cut,  wedge-shaped 
segments.  It  succeeds  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam, 
well  drained,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the 
open  or  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
was  introduced  in  1816. 

The  Alpine  Anemone  (H.  alpiva).— This  likes  a 
deep  soil  in  a  moist  position,  and  cannot  bear  to  be 
placed  on  exposed  and  dry  rockeries.  The  flowers 
expand  in  May,  and  in  different  individual  plants 
exhibit  diverse  colours.  The  inner  surface  of  the  sepals 
is  white  or  yellow,  and  the  back  purple  or  bluish.  The 
leaves  are  generally  of  large  size,  and  twice  divided  in 
a  ternate  manner,  with  the  ultimate  divisions  again 
serrated.  It  is  an  old  garden  plant,  and  was  introduced 
from  Central  Europe  in  1653,  but  is  comparatively 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  The  sulphur-yellow  variety 
(A.  a.  sulphurea)  is  perhaps  more  frequently  met  with 
in  old  gardens,  especially  in  the  north,  where  the  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  enables  it  to  be  grown  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border. 

The  Palmate  Anemone  (A.  pahnata). — The  flowers 
here  are  of  large  size,  and  of  a  bright  golden  yellow, 
but  there  is  an  albino  in  which  the  exterior  of  the  sepals 
is  bronzy  yellow,  and  the  interior  white.  The  radical 
leaves  are  roundly  heart  shaped,  and  slightly  three  to 
five  lobed,  as  the  specific  name  is  intended  to  convey. 
The  involucral  leaves  are  more  deeply  divided,  with 
narrower  segments,  but  do  not  rise  much  above  the  soil. 
The  Palmate  Anemone  delights  in  a  deep  rich  soil, 
rather  moist  than  otherwise,  if  full  success  is  desired. 
Introduced  from  South-west  Europe  in  1597. 


The  "V'ood  Anemone  {A.  nemorosa). — This  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  widely  distributed  of  British 
Anemones,  whether  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state. 
The  flowers  have  six  to  seven  sepals,  and  are 
generally  white,  but  are  often  tinted  with  pink, 
lilac,  or  purple,  even  in  a  wild  state.  There  are 
numerous  choice  cultivated  varieties,  including  A.  n. 
ccerulea,  blue,  from  the  north-west  of  America  ; 
A.  n.  Robinsonia,  bright  blue,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
last ;  also  A.  n.  rosea,  A,  n.  bracteata  flore  pleno,  both 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  but  the  latter  double,  and 
furnished  with  curious  bract-like  organs  at  the  base  of 
the  flower.  The  double  form,  A.  n.  flore  pleno,  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  finest,  the  flowers  being  pure 
white,  very  full,  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
Any  good  moist  garden  soil  will  meet  its  requirements. 
- - 

THE  LARGE-FLOWERED  OR 

SHOW  PELARGONIUM. 

Lovers  of  the  large-flowered  Pelargonium  will  soon  he 
anticipating  a  sight  of  the  fine  decorative  specimens 
which  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show, 
and  those  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Like 
other  things,  they  are,  consequent  upon  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  making  slow  progress  ;  the  sun  hy 
day  incites  to  development,  and  the  cold  by  night 
paralyses  the  influence  which  makes  for  development. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  bad  for  Pelargoniums  as 
for  many  other  things,  and  while  shade  is  needed  by 
day,  by  night,  a  covering  is  required,  if  not  a  little 
artificial  warmth. 

May,  June,  and  July  are  the  months  for  blooming 
the  large-flowered  Pelargoniums.  The  particular 
month  in  which  they  bloom  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  stopping  to  which  the  plants  have  been  subjected. 
The  specimens  to  flower  early  in  May  should  have 
their  flowers  expanding  on  trusses  well  above  the 
foliage.  Like  almost  everything  else,  Pelargoniums  are 
progressing  slowly,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
push  on  the  laggards  by  the  employment  of  artificial  heat. 
Should  a  late  frost  of  unusual  intensity  for  the  time  of 
year  unfortunately  be  imminent — and  no  one  need 
be  surprised  at  any  kind  of  weather  we  may  experience 
in  such  an  erratic  season— a  little  fire-heat  would 
perhaps  have  to  be  employed,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
judicious  application  only. 

Pelargoniums  need  abundant  air,  but  while  cold 
winds  prevail  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  blow 
directly  upon  the  plants.  I  have  known  currents  of 
cold  air  to  so  act  upon  the  plants  as  to  cause  the  leaves 
to  curl  and  become  yellow,  a  state  of  things  by  no 
means  desirable.  The  Pelargonium,  like  the  Calceo¬ 
laria  and  Cineraria,  soon  becomes  infested  with  green¬ 
fly,  and  it  is  wise  to  give  a  good  fumigation  with 
tobacco  smoke  before  the  first  flowers  open.  The  day 
after  give  a  syringing  with  soft  rain  water. 

"Water  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  ;  too  much 
or  too  little  will  be  certain  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  plants.  Given  a  good  porous  soil  and  efficient 
drainage,  and  the  Pelargonium  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
water  in  open,  drying  weather ;  but  let  the  soil  be 
soddened  and  ill-drained,  or  the  plants  allowed  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  water,  and  the  result  will  be  sickness  and 
failure. 

Our  leading  Pelargonium  growers  for  exhibition 
apply  manure-water  to  give  size  and  lustre  to  the 
blossoms.  One  cultivator  uses  liquid  manure  once  a 
week.  He  informs  me  he  has  a  tank  which  holds  about 
100  gallons  of  water,  and  a  division  full  of  small  holes 
separates  about  one- third  of  the  space,  and  into  this  he 
puts  about  three  pecks  of  sheep  manure,  one  of  cow- 
manure,  one  of  horse  droppings,  and  about  1  lb.  of 
unslaked  lime.  It  is  then  filled  with  rain-water,  and 
is  used  about  a  fortnight  after.  He  remarks  that  he 
does  not  say  these  quantities  are  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  he  uses  them  with  great  advantage.  In  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced,  liquid  manure  should  be  used 
with  caution,  or  it  may  prove  harmful. 

Those  who  employ  the  Pelargonium  for  decorative 
purposes — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  free  and  showy  of 
early  summer-flowering  subjects— should  give  their 
plants  as  much  room  as  possible,  turning  them  round 
occasionally,  so  that  all  sides  be  exposed  to  the  light. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  bees 
should  be  excluded  from  the  house,  for  if  they  visit  the 
flowers  the  latter  very  soon  fall.  The  humble  or 
bumble  bee  is  a  depredator  of  the  worst  type,  for  not 
being  satisfied  to  wait  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  it 
will  tear  the  opening  bud  in  order  to  reach  the  nectary. 
To  keep  bees  outside,  a  light  netting  should  cover  the 
open  doors,  windows  and  ventilators. 
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A  dozen  very  fine  varieties  will  be  found  in  Achieve¬ 
ment  (Foster),  Amethyst  (Brehaut),  Chief  Secretary 
(Foster),  Despot  (Foster),  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Foster), 
Fortitude  (Foster),  Maid  of  Honour  (Foster),  Martial 
(Brehaut),  Magnate  (Foster),  Outlaw  (Foster),  Sister  of 
Mercy  (Foster),  and  Virgin  Queen  (Smith). — A.  D. 
- ->=£<* - 

LORD  TENNYSON’S  FLOWERS. 

Now  that  the  thrushes  have  begun  their  morning  and 
evening  song,  and  the  girls  are  offering  the  bunches  of 
wild  Snowdrops  for  sale  in  the  streets,  our  hearts  begin 
to  long  for  the  spring  flowers  (never  more  prized  than 
after  this  long  and  trying  winter),  and  we  begin  to 
anticipate  our  coming  pleasures  by  turning  to  the 
favourite  passages  that  tell  of  our  darlings.  And  who 
will  bring  the  flowers  of  spring  and  summer  before  us 
as  well  as  Lord  Tennyson  ?  Who  else  has  distinguished, 
with  suitable  epithet,  one  wayside  flower  from  another, 
and  given  to  his  exquisite  landscapes  the  true  finishing 
flower-touch  ?  Other  poets  have  sung  in  honour  of 
flowers  :  Alfred  Austin  has  celebrated  the  Primrose  in 
charming  verse  ;  Wordsworth  has  immortalised  the 
Lesser  Celandine;  Burns  has  glorified  the  “bonnie 
gem  ” — the  Daisy — and  thus  re-echoed  the  praises  of 
old  Chaucer  ;  but  none  has  been  at  once  so  catholic  in 
taste,  so  accurate  in  localisation,  so  exquisite  in  selection 
of  epithet  as  the  Laureate.  This  love  of  florvers  is 
from  the  beginning  ;  it  is  as  evident  in  the  earliest 
poems  as  in  the  latest ;  it  is  charming  everywhere.  In 
the  early  poems — published  sixty  years  ago — we  have 
the  flowers  in  the  old-fashioned  Lincolnshire  garden 
drooping  under  the  action  of  the  autumn  frosts  : 
Heavily  hangs  the  broad  Sunflower, 

Over  its  grave  i’  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  Hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  Tiger  Lily. 

Perhaps  the  very  garden  in  which,  after  his  departure, 
Unwatched  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 

The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 

Unloved  that  Beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  Maple  burn  itself  away  : 

Unloved  the  Sunflower,  shining  fair, 

Kay  round  with  flame  her  disk  of  seed, 

And  many  a  Kose-Carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 

And  around,  or  below,  where  the  great  Fenland  swept 
away  to  the  great  sea  : 

Far  through  the  marish,  green  and  still, 

The  tangled  watercourses  slept, 

Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  with 

The  silvery  marish  flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  pools  and  creeks  among. 

And  with  these  we  must  quote,  as  characteristic  of 
the  scenery  among  which  his  earlier  years  were  passed, 
“  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  melancholy  lines  in 
our  language,  a3  Henry  Kingsley  truly  calls  them  : 
When  from  the  dry,  dark  wold  the  summer 
airs  blow  cool, 

On  the  Oat-grass,  and  the  Sword-grass,  and 
the  Bulrush  in  the  pool. 

The  meadow  and  marsh  flowers  are  chiefly  spoken  of 
in  the  “  May  Queen  ”  : 

And  by  the  meadow  trenches  blow  the 
faint  sweet  cuckoo  flowers, 

And  the  wild  marsh  Marigold  shines  like  fire 
in  swamps  and  hollows  grey. 

What  a  gleam  of  first  May -time  those  two  lines  bring 
with  them  !  One  can  see  the  water  meadows  of  our 
Dorsetshire  Stour,  or  of  the  Salisbury  Avon,  winding 
to  and  fro  from  Ring  wood  to  Christchurch,  where  the 
wide  moist  meadows  are  on  fire  with  marsh  Marigold. 

In  that  lovely  “Dirge,”  how  he  delights  to  bring 
together  over  the  quiet  grave,  “  the  bramble  roses, 
faint  and  pale,”  the  gold-eyed  king-cups  fine,”  “the 
frail  blue  bells,”  the  rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover,” 
till,  as  Shelley  said,  “making  one  in  love  with  death 
to  think  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.” 

Almost  always  the  wild  flowers  are  spoken  of.  In 
the  spring  “  by  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow,”  a  line 
which  once  guided  us  to  a  lovely  clump  of  white  Violets 
after  a  fruitless  search  elsewhere.  Following  Shakes¬ 
peare,  he  thinks  how,  when  Arthur  Hallam  lies  at 
rest  in  quiet  Clevedon,  “  Of  his  ashes  may  be  made  the 
violet  of  his  native  land.”  So  Shakespeare,  of  Ophelia 
“From  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  may  violets 

spring.”  But  both  our  poets  had  been  anticipated _ 

Non  e  manibus  illis, 

Non  e  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla 
Nascuntur  violae  ? 

The  Orchis,  “the  foxglove  spire  with  its  dappled 
bells,”  “the  little  speedwell’s  darling  blue,”  “deep 


tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew,”  “laburnums,  dropping 
wells  of  fire,”  each  in  turn  recalling  some  pleasant  spot, 
it  may  be  in  damp  spring  copse,  or  meadow,  or  by 
sunny  bank,  or  in  sloping  garden.  The  glorious 
reaches  of  blue  when  the  Hyacinths  carpet  the  ground 
are  specially  noted,  for  we  read  how  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere 

Rode  under  groves  that  looked  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  Hyacinth 
That  seemed  the  heavens  upbreaking  tliro’ 
the  earth. 

That  is  a  bit  of  forest.  We  saw  the  very  place  last 
spring,  quite  close  to  Queen’s  Bower,  near  Brockenhurst, 
where,  beneath  stately  Beeches,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  Blue-bells,  as  we  call  them. 

The  mention  of  the  delicate  Wind-flower  softens  the 
rugged  speech  of  the  wild  “Northern  Farmer”  as  he 
tells  how  the  keeper  was  shot  dead,  and  lay  on  his  face 
“down  i’  the  woild  enemies,”  a  wonderfully  pathetic 
touch,  as  it  shows  you  the  dead  man  with  the  delicate 
petals  of  the  flowers  whispering  round  the  motionless 
head. 

Do  you  want  a  broad  summer  landscape,  with  the  scent 
of  summer  and  the  promise  of  autumn  ?  Here  it  is  : — 
When  summer’s  hourly  mellowing  change 
May  breathe  with  many  Roses  sweet 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  Wheat 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange. 

Can  you  not  see  the  “waves  of  shadow  pass  over  the 
Wheat,”  and  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  wind  that  has 
travelled  over  the  many  Roses  ?  Surely  some  one  has 
painted  that  “grey  old  grange”  amid  its  far  waving 
corn  ! 

The  simple  happy  cottage  flowers,  “  traveller’s  joy,” 
“honeysuckle,”  “  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers,”  “close-set 
robe  of  jasmine,”  “lily-avenue,”  and  so  on,  are  noted, 
one  by  one,  in  a  pretty  passage  in  “Aylmer’s  Field,” 
describing  the  houses  of  Sir  Aylmer’s  tenantry. 

But  the  most  splendid  use  of  the  common  flowers  is 
in  the  finest  of  all  his  pieces  on  public  events,  the  “  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ”  : 

Not  once,  or  twice,  in  our  rough  island  story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  : 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  Thistle  bursting 
Into  gloss y  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  Roses. 

The  Thistle  referred  to  is  the  lovely  purple-headed 
one  that  grows  on  the  down  sides,  with  a  more  silvery 
leaf  and  a  far  more  “  glossy  purple  ”  than  the  common 
roadside  sort.  The  use  of  this  as  an  emblem  of  the  un¬ 
expected  reward  of  duty  honestly  performed,  is  one 
of  the  most  telling  selections  in  English  poetry. 

The  way  in  which  the  commonest  flower  depends  for 
its  existence  on  laws  the  most  profound  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  is  brought  before  us  by  the  last  quotation  we  must 
make  : 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  : 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower  ;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

—  W.  K.  Gill,  Eversley,  Poole,  in  Science  Gossip. 

- ■=->$<»«* - 

THE  DRACiENA. 

Amongst  the  many  decorative  plants  which  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  stoves,  the  Dracaena  stands  pre¬ 
eminent,  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  both  as  a 
table  plant  and  also  when  associated  with  other 
subjects  in  groups.  Dracsenas  are  easily  increased,  and 
a  goodly  number  should  be  raised  every  year.  Plants 
that  have  grown  a  considerable  height  and  lost  their 
lower  leaves  should  be  headed  down,  and  the  top  put 
into  a  small  pot  and  treated  as  a  cutting,  placing  the 
same  in  a  close  case,  where  it  will  soon  root.  The  other 
part  of  the  stem  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  1  in., 
and  inserted  amongst  sandy  peat  with  a  covering  of 
sand  on  the  top.  The  eyes  will  soon  push  forth  leaves, 
and  when  in  a  fit  state  they  should  be  re-potted  into 
small  pots  amongst  a  light  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  them 
close  up  to  the  glass  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove  till 
they  have  taken  to  the  new  compost. 

As  the  plants  progress,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
them  get  pot-bound.  Immediately  the  roots  touch  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  move  them  into  5-in.  pots,  using  a 
similar  compost,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soot  mixed 
through  the  material.  I  have  found  soot  of  much  value 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants.  As  the  days  get 


warmer,  growth  will  be  more  active,  and  the  cultivator 
will  have  to  keep  a  close  look  out,  and  in  case  of  thrips 
making  their  appearance,  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
applied  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  will  keep  them 
in  check. 

Some  of  the  strongest-growing  sorts  should  be  potted 
on  into  8-in.  pots,  as  they  show  themselves  much  better 
when  treated  so.  They  are  benefited  through  the 
summer  by  a  slight  shading,  a3  they  do  not  enjoy  such 
bright  sunshine  as  Crotons.  If  good  examples  are 
desired,  liquid  manure  must  be  used  freely,  as  they  do 
not  care  about  their  regimen  being  stinted.  Useful 
sorts  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  : — Angusta, 
Baptistii,  Gracilis,  Hybrids,  Stiepherdii,  Superba,  and 
Terminalis. —  W.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 

- «*$*• - 
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Male  and  Female  Asparagus.  —  Mr.  Green 
made  some  observations  to  determine  the  relative 
differences  in  yield  between  male  and  female,  or  berry- 
bearing  Asparagus  plants.  The  observations  were 
made  during  two  seasons.  The  male  plants  gave  an 
average  of  about  50  per  cent,  more  yield  than  the  female, 
and  the  shoots  were  also  larger  and  the  crop  earlier. 
The  differences  in  yield  were  greater  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  than  in  the  latter  part.  Male  plants  can 
be  secured  by  division  of  old  plants,  or  better  by  the 
selection  from  two-year-old  seedlings  of  such  as  do  not 
bear  seed.  Growers  have  asserted  for  some  time  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  plants  in 
profitableness,  and  Mr.  Green  has  done  well  to  give  us 
the  exact  figures. — Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  [The  flowers  of  Asparagus  in  this  country  are 
generally  hermaphrodite,  so  that  we  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  male  plants. 
Curiously  enough,  Strawberries  are  often  polygamous 
in  America,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  affect  us  in 
Britain. — Ed.] 

Aquatic  Nature  of  Musk.— Those  who  have 
seen  Mimulus  luteus  where  it  has  become  naturalised 
in  this  country,  know  that  it  is  partial  to  shallow 
ditches  and  the  margins  of  streams,  where  its  roots  are 
always  in  the  water.  In  gardens  it  is  often  treated  as 
a  hardy  or  half-hardy  annual,  whereas  it  is  quite 
hardy  under  conditions  natural  to  it.  Plants,  how¬ 
ever,  often  die  wholesale  during  the  winter,  and  are 
therefore  reckoned  tender.  Musk  (Mimulus  moschatus) 
in  dry  soil  often  behaves  in  the  same  way.  The  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  under  which  it  will  live,  even  during 
such  a  winter  as  the  past,  may  well  teach  the  empiric 
a  lesson.  Early  last  summer  an  amateur  cut  off  a 
quantity  of  the  stems  of  a  patch  that,  from  its  rampant 
growth,  had  outgrown  the  space  allotted  it.  Some  of 
them  were  put  in  a  jug  filled  with  water.  They 
emitted  roots,  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  all  the 
summer.  "When  autumn  came,  the  jug  containing  the 
musk  and  water  was  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  it 
stood  all  the  winter.  The  water  in  the  jug  became  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  yet  neither  was  the  jug  burst  or  the 
Musk  injured,  judging  from  the  promising  appearance 
which  it  now  presents.  The  bottom  of  the  jug  is  full 
of  stout,  fleshy  rhizomes,  which  will  no  doubt  produce 
vigorous  growth  as  the  season  advances.  Now,  all  this 
amount  of  growth  the  plant  has  been  able  to  extract 
from  the  impurities  of  the  water,  and  what  must  have 
fallen  into  it  accidentally  from  the  impurities  of  a 
.London  atmosphere,  as  the  jug  during  summer  stood 
on  the  sill  of  a  window  outside.  This  should  show 
that  the  Musk  is  adapted  for  an  aquatic  habitat. — J.  F. 

Effects  of  Pressure  on  the  Respiration  of 
P I  ants. — Johannsen  has  recently  made  some  interesting 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  supplying  plants  with 
oxygen,  first  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
then  at  pressures  of  two,  four  and  five  atmospheres,  the 
activity  of  vegetation  being  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  evolved.  At  first  this  increases  as  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  increases,  but  the  increase  is 
only  temporary  ;  the  respiration  gradually  diminishes, 
more  and  more  quickly  as  the  pressure  is  greater,  and 
the  plants  soon  die.  The  more  curious  result  is  that 
which  follows  when  the  plant  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  oxygen  at  a  high  pressure  for  short  periods,  and  the 
excess  of  pressure  then  removed.  The  plant  thus 
restored  to  the  action  of  ordinary  pressure,  shows  a 
great  increase  of  respiration,  amounting  to  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Maize.  The  cause  of  this 
after-action  is  still  a  mystery. — Science  Gossip. 
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National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Section). 
The  annual  exhibition,  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  admirers  of 
the  Auricula  who  put  in  an  appearance  there— and  they 
were  many.  The  late  season  undoubtedly  told  its  tale 
on  both  numbers  and  quality,  but  still  the  exhibition 
was  a  much  finer  one  than  was  anticipated  by  the  most 
sanguine  southern  grower.  The  flowers  are  so  late  in 
the  north  that  neither  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  nor  Mr. 
Barlow  could  show  a  bloom,  and  the  absence  of  these 
gentlemen  was  keenly  felt  by  the  floral  brotherhood. 
Mr.  Ben.  Simonite  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley  were  the  only 
northern  florists  present,  but  the  midlands  were  much 
better  represented  than  usual.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Horner’s  plants  the  competitions,  especially  with  the 
edged  flowers,  resulted  in  a  complete  walk  over  for  the 
Reading  growers,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  especially  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself. 

In  the  premier  class  for  twelve  show  Auriculas  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood  was  well  first  with  finely-grown  and 
well-bloomed  examples  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite), 
Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead),  Prince  of  Greens  (Trail), 
Black  Bess  (Woodhead),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire), 
Reliance  (Mellor),  Abbe  Liszt  (Douglas),  Mrs.  Potts 
(Barlow),  George  Rudd  (Woodhead),  George  Lightbody 
(Headly),  Heroine  (Horner),  and  Acme  (Read).  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  a  very  neat  lot,  came  in  second  ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham, 
third  ;  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton, 
fourth.  For  six  show  Auriculas  the  awards  went  as 
follows  : — First,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
(Simonite),  .Heroine  (Horner),  a  blue-purple  self, 
Mrs.  Dodwell  (Wcodhead),  George  Rudd  (Woodhead), 
and  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire).  Second,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  ;  fourth,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Worsley  ;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  In  the  limited 
class  for  four  show  Auriculas  another  Reading  grower 
took  up  the  running,  and  secured  first  honours  with 
Mrs.  Potts,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and 
George  Rudd.  This  was  Mr.  G.  W.  Wheelwright; 
and  second  to  him  came  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishops 
Stortford,  with  Mrs.  Potts,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Heatherbell  (Simonite),  and  Rachel  (Woodhead).  Mr. 
W.  Badcock,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  was  third  ;  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  Reading,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
Reading,  fifth.  The  first  four  prizes  for  pairs  also  went 
to  Reading,  Mr.  G.  W .  Wheelwright  being  first  with 
George  Rudd  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  Mr.  C.  Phillips 
second  with  George  Rudd  and  Heroine  ;  Mr.  W. 
Badcock  third  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mrs. 
Potts :  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  fourth  ;  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  sixth. 

In  the  single  specimen  classes  Mr.  Henwood  was 
again  well  to  the  front.  In  green-edges  he  was  first 
and  second  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  Mr.  Wheelwright 
being  third  and  fifth,  and  Mr.  Douglas  fourth  with  the 
same  variety  ;  Mr.  Douglas  sixth,  with  his  Abbe  Liszt  ; 
Mr.  Worsley  seventh  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  I  food,  the  Rectory,  Marrow,  eighth,  with 
General  Neill  (Trail).  Grey-edges  :  First,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sanders  with  Geo.  Lightbody  ;  second,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  with  W.  F.  Brockbank  ;  third,  Mr.  Worsley  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Henwood ;  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  Wr.  L.  Wralker,  with  George  Lightbody  ;  seventh, 
Mr.  Henwood,  with  George  Rudd  ;  eighth,  Mr.  Sanders, 
with  Mrs.  Moore  (Douglas).  White-edges  :  First, 
Mr.  Henwood,  with  John  Simonite  (Walker)  ;  second, 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  Acme  ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr! 
Douglas,  with  Conservative  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Henwood, 
with  Acme ;  sixth  and  seventh,  Mr.  Sanders,  and 
eighth,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  with  Acme.  Selfs  :  First  and 
second.  Mr.  Henwood,  and  third,  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
with  Mrs.  Potts  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Sanders,  with  Bkck 
Bess  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  Mrs.  Potts  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  W.  Badcock,  with  Blue  Beauty,  a  lovely  rich  blue  ; 
seventh,  Rev.  R..  L.  Flood,  with  Clipper  (Turner)  ;  and 
eighth,  Mr.  Worsley,  with  Black  Bess.  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  nice  groups  of  fifty  plants, 
and  took  the  awards  in  the  order  named. 

Alpines  : — In  these  classes,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Slough  collection,  so  rich  in  home-raised  seedlings, 
asserted  its  superiority,  Mr.  Turner  securing  the 
premier  award  for  twelve,  with  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Exquisite,  Phoebe,  Harry  Furniss,  Roland,  Sunrise’ 
John  Bright,  Peter  Flower,  F.  Knighton,  Mungo 
McGeorge,  Sensation,  and  Magnet,  all  varieties  of  his 
own  raising.  Mr.  Douglas  came  in  second  ;  Mr.  J. 
Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  South  Road, 
Clapham  Park,  third  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 


Cheshunt,  fourth.  For  six  alpines,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood 
again  secured  first  honours  with  well-bloomed  examples 
of  Lovebird  (Douglas),  Defiance  (Turner),  C.  Turner 
(Turner),  Mrs.  Martin  (Henwood),  May  Frances 
(Henwood),  and  Mrs.  Douglas  (Henwood);  second,  Mr. 
Turner ;  third,  Mr.  Wheelwright  ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker;  and  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  class  for  four, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  came  in  first  with  Defiance,  Hotspur, 
Pallas,  and  Garnet  ;  second,  Mr.  Henwood  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips.  In  the  single  classes,  gold  centres, 
Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  H.  M.  Pollett  ;  Mr. 
Henwood  second,  with  Florrie  Henwood  (Henwood); 
third,  Mr.  Sanders,  with  Diadem  (Gorton)  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Weston,  with  Sunrise  (Turner)  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Scylla  (Douglas).  White  or  cream 
centres :  First,  Mr.  Turner,  with MaudFellowes(Turner); 
second,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Countess  ;  third,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
wood,  with  Paragon  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  with 
Edith  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  Albion. 

Though  we  missed  Mr.  Barlow’s  flowers  the  gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses  seemed  to  be  more  numerously 
represented  than  usual,  but  still  made  only  a  small 
display.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  for  six  with  Cheshire 
Favourite,  George  IV.,  Exile,  Lancer,  Formosa,  and  a 
seedling ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Weston  ;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Dean.  For  three  plants  Mr.  Douglas  again  secured 
premier  honours  with  George  IV.,  Lancer,  and 
Cheshire  Favourite  ;  second,  Mr.  Sanders  ;  third,  Mr. 
Weston  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Dean.  Single  specimens  : 
— First  and  third,  Mr.  Douglas  with  George  IV.  ; 
second  and  fourth,  Mr.  Melles  with  Lancer. 

Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  had  the  best  fancy 
Auriculas  in  the  order  named  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  also 
scored  again  with  twelve  double  Primroses  ;  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Hodges,  Lachine, 
Chislehurst,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
singles,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Douglas  changed  positions, 
both  showing  gay  collections.  Mr.  Dean  also  had  a 
very  fine  basket  of  Primroses  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  beat 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  with  a  dozen  species. 

New  Varieties  Certificated. 

The  only  show  Auricula  certificated  was  a  remarkably 
promising  green- edged  seedling  of  Mr.  Barlow’s,  named 
Mrs.  Henwood,  and  shown  in  a  robust  healthy  condition 
by  Mr.  Henwood.  It  has  a  neat  bright  tube,  good  clean 
paste,  and  fine  edge  of  rich'deep  green.  It  promises  to 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  an  otherwise  weak  class. 

The  Alpine  varieties  certificated  were  as  follows  : — 
Primrose  Queen  (Turner),  golden  centre,  surrounded 
with  crimson-maroon,  shading  off  to  reddish  mauve. 
John  Bright  (Turner),  golden  centre,  body  colour 
crimson-maroon,  shading  off  to  red.  Mrs.  Harry  Turner 
(Turner),  cream  centre,  body  colour  very  dark  maroon, 
shading  off  to  clear  rosy  purple.  Maud  Fellowes 
(Turner),  creamy  yellow  centre,  body  colour  maroon- 
purple,  shading  to  reddish  purple.  H.  M.  Pollett 
(Turner),  yellow  centre,  body  colour  maroon-crimson, 
shading  to  reddish  purple.  Mrs.  Douglas  (Henwood), 
yellow  centre,  body  colour  crimson-maroon,  shading  to 
rosy  pink;  and  William  Walker  (Henwood),  yellow 
centre,  maroon  body  colour,  shading  off  to  bright 
crimson-red.  — •_ 

The  Alpine  Auricula. 

Ox  Tuesday  last  we  saw  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
and  on  Wednesday  next  we  shall  see  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  the  Alpine  Auricula  in  all  the  richness  of 
development  we  have  seen  it  assume  in  recent  years  ; 
and  we  are  able  to  perceive  how  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  persevering  florist.  It  is  mainly  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner  that  we  owe 
the  later  improvements  in  the  flowers.  He  produced  very 
choice  material  which  other  raisers  have  employed  and 
are  still  working  upon,  with  the  result  that  they  also 
are  affecting  the  future  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  plaDt  of  the  old  Conspicua. 

I  should  think  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  it  was 
raised.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  obtained 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Willison,  of  Whitby,  of  Tulip 
renown  ;  and  though  it  has  fallen  somewhat  behind  the 
newer  varieties  of  our  day,  it  is  yet  of  an  interesting 
character. 

Mr.  Willison  had  his  attention  called  to  the  Alpine 
Auricula  by  observing  that  it  did  not  rank  in  equal 
merit  with  the  edged  flowers  and  the  seifs,  which  we 
denominate  show  varieties.  The  segments  of  the 
corolla  were  more  or  less  slit  (Conspicua  has  this 
defect,  and  it  could  be  seen  to  some  extent  in  some  of 
the  new  varieties  shown  on  Tuesday  last),  and  in  some 
of  the  best  esteemed  varieties  of  that  day  the  centre 
was  star  shapel,  which  is  also  a  defect  not  quite 
tbliteratel.  Here  then  were  two  important  points,  in 


reference  to  which  the  Alpine  Auricula  was  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  to  the  remedying  of  these  defects 
Mr.  Willison  devoted  himself.  What  lie  aimed  at  was 
smoothness  in  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  circularity 
in  the  centre,  stoutness  of  substance,  richness  of 
colour,  well  shaded,  and  the  pip  perfectly  flat.  In 
those  days,  and  still  in  the  north,  Alpine  Auriculas 
were  and  are  shaded  flowers.  Self  flowers  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  florists  of  those  days,  and 
still  find  no  favour  in  our  day  with  the  northern 
growers  of  the  Auricula.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
AVillison  laid  the  foundations  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Turner  some  years  later  commenced  and  carried  on 
with  so  much  success. 

Florists  were  not  in  entire  agreement  in  Mr.  Willison’s 
days,  though  they  never  differ  in  opinion  in  our  own. 
There  existed  a  controversy  as  to  whether  all  Alpine 
Auriculas  should  have  the  golden  centre  or  the  cream 
and  white  centre  also.  Mr.  Willison  advocated  the 
atter.  He  contended  that  there  should  be  two  classes 
of  centres,  and  his  view  became  universally  adopted. 
In  those  days — the  days  of  Willison — there  was  the 
white  centre  with  the  violet  and  purple  shading,  and 
the  bright  yellow  centre  with  rich  crimson  and  black 
shading.  The  most  rich  and  beautiful  shades  of  mauve, 
violet  and  purple  are  still  found  surrounding  the  white 
or  cream  centre,  but  the  crossing  of  the  two  types  has 
led  to  a  mixing  of  these  characteristics.  I  have  now  in 
flower  an  Alpine  Auricula  with  a  bright  gold  centre, 
and  a  shading  of  the  prettiest  tint  of  blue  I  ever  saw  on 
an  Alpine.  It  is  a  seedling  which  bloomed  last  autumn 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  have  it  marked  as  possessing  a 
white  centre.  It  is  possible  two  labels  became  mis¬ 
placed  at  the  time  of  potting. 

I  do  most  decidedly  hold  the  opinion  that  our  raisers 
of  Alpine  Auriculas  have  been  paying  a  little  too  much 
attention  to  size,  and  with  enlarged  parts  has  come  a 
certain  amount  of  coarseness.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  open  in  beautiful  character,  and  then,  as  they 
increase  in  size,  change  for  the  worse.  Exhibition 
Alpines  are  grown  strongly  to  get  large  trusses,  and 
some  coarseness  is,  I  fear,  inevitable.  A  grower  can 
apply  liquid  manure  to  Alpine  Auriculas  with  safety, 
but  it  is  a  very  risky  practice  to  do  so  to  the  edged  and 
self  show  varieties.  Last  year  I  saw  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  a  very  promising  batch  of  seedling 
white-centred  Alpines  which  had  bloomed  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  see 
how  they  show  their  characters  this  spring.—  E.  D. 

- - 

THE  COLT’S-FOOT. 

The  Colt’s-foot  ( Tiissilago  farfara),  a  truly  British 
plant,  is  now  flowering  abundantly  on  railway  em¬ 
bankments  and  in  cuttings,  on  heaps  of  clay  thrown 
up  from  excavations,  in  clayey  fields,  on  banks,  and  in 
other  places  it  inhabits.  It  puts  up  in  abundance  its 
starry,  sweet-scented  flowers  early  in  spring.  Each 
stalk  is  crowned  with  but  one  flower,  with  the  centre 
and  rays  bright  yellow.  Every  experienced  botanist 
knows  it  well,  but  the  beginner  is  apt  to  confound  it 
with  the  Dandelion.  The  Dandelion,  however,  has  a 
rosette  of  green  leaves,  aud  the  flower  stalk  is  perfectly 
free  from  scales  and  hairiness.  The  Colt’s-foot,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  into  bloom  before  a  single  leaf  is 
developed,  and  the  stem  that  bears  its  golden  flower  is 
thickly  covered  with  imperfectly-formed,  leaf-like 
organs,  called  bracts.  As  soon  as  they  bloom  the 
heads  droop,  remaining  in  this  position  till  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  which  is  usually  not  until  May.  Then  the  stalk 
grows  tall,  and  the  heads  become  spheres,  white,  and 
shining  as  the  finest  satin,  and  large  bronze-green 
leaves,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  abundant  at 
the  base.  Not  two  objects  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  yellow  and  leafless  flower  in  March  and  April,  and 
the  white  globe,  with  its  abundant  foliage  of  six  weeks 
later.  It  is  in  some  respects  such  a  striking  and  hand¬ 
some  plant  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  such  a  precarious 
weed.  It  has  many  fibrous  roots,  which  creep  horizon¬ 
tally  far  and  wide,  and  will  grow  freely  in  the  most 
sterile  clay,  and  when  once  in  the  soil,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  eradicate  it.  No  long  since,  a  bunch  of  its 
golden  blossoms  was  brought  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London  by  a  person 
who  believed  he  had  discovered  a  rare  and  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  plant. 

The  generic  name  of  this  plant — Tussilago — was 
probably  compounded  from  the  Latin  tussis,  a  cough, 
amd  allccvo,  to  reduce.  The  specific  name  is  also 
Latin,  Farfarum,  Farferum,  and  Farfarns  beiDg 
used  by  Apuleius  and  others  as  the  name  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  our  common  Colt’s  foot.  This,  the 
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common  name,  is  probably  derived  from  the  close 
resemblance  the  leaves  have  in  their  outline  to  that  of 
a  colt’s-foot.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  old  herbalists 
under  the  various  names  of  Cough-wort,  Foal’s-foot, 
Bull-foot,  and  Horse-hoof.  If  it  be,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  Bccliion  of  the  Greeks,  then  it  was  among 
them  as  much  prized  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs  as  it  was  by  our  ancient  apothecaries. 

The  Colt’s-foot  is  used  iu  many  ways  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Colt’s-foot  lozenges  can  be  purchased  at 
every  chemist’s.  The  haves  have  long  been  smoked 
for  the  cure  of  chest  complaints,  and  they  form  the 
chief  ingredient  in  British  herb  tobacco.  They  are 
somewhat  austere,  bitterish,  and  mucilaginous,  and 
were  formerly  much  used  in  coughs  and  consumptive 
complaints.  Dr.  Cullen  found  them  to  do  considerable 
service  in  scrofulous  cases.  Ha  gave  a  decoction  of 


Plants,”  says,  “  If  the  down  flyeth  off  Coltsfoot,  Dande- 
lyon,  and  Thistles,  when  there  is  no  wind,  it  is  a  sign 
of  rain  ” — an  observation  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  change  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  air  immediately 
preceding  rain  would  tend  to  loosen  these  downy 
substances  from  their  parent  plants. 

How  to  get  lid  of  the  plant  when  once  established  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  As  it  especially  delights 
in  an  abundance  of  wet,  draining  the  land  is  obviously 
a  good  remedy.  Lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  coal  ashes, 
if  incorporated  with  the  clay-soil  it  haunts,  will  assist 
in  eradicating  it.  Frequent  applications  of  the  hoe,  so 
as  never  to  permit  the  leaves  to  be  long  above  ground, 
and  of  course  the  plants  never  to  flower,  will,  in  course 
of  time,  effectually  eradicate  the  Colt’s-foot.  Another 
but  a  more  laborious  remedy  is  digging  the  ground,  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  creeping  roots,  and  turning  them. — 11.  D. 


one  of  the  Pelargonium  Madame  Thibaut,  or  rather  the 
white  sport  from  it.  All  three  varieties  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
21st  inst. ,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - 

JAPAN  PRIMROSES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  favour  with  which  Primula 
Sieboldi  is  beiDg  received  in  different  quarters,  and 
new  and  improved  varieties  raised.  In  this  latter 
respect  there  is  an  absence  of  formality  in  the  flowers, 
inasmuch  as  encouragement  is  given  to  variation  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  colour,  size,  form,  fringing  or  incision 
at  the  margins,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  segments. 
The  pleasing  soft  green  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  its 
abundance,  serve  as  a  beautiful  background  for  the 
flowers,  that  under  good  cultural  treatment  just  lise 


Varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi. 


dried  leaves  and  found  it  succeed  where  sea-water  had 
failed.  fuller  states  the  case  of  a  girl  with  twelve 
scrofulous  sores,  who  was  cured  by  drinking  daily  as 
much  as  she  could,  for  above  four  months,  of  the  de¬ 
coction  of  the  leaves  made  so  strong  as  to  be  sweetish  and 
glutinous.  The  flowers  are  used  in  a  state  of  infusion 
in  cases  of  slight  irritation  of  the  bronchial  membrane. 
These  properties  are,  however,  not  regarded  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  smoking  of  Coltsfoot  for  a  cough  has  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Pliny,  Boyle,  &c., 
and  Linnaeus  says  it  is  still  used  in  Sweden  for  this 
purpose.  According  to  Pliny’s  direction  it  may  be  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  a  cough  if  the  smoke  of  this  plant 
in  a  dried  state  be  inhaled  by  the  aid  of  a  reed  and 
swallowed ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  sip  of 
raisin  wine  be  taken  after  each  puff.  This  is  the  only 
account  among  the  ancients  which  tends  towards  the 
practice  of  smoking.  The  Highlanders  used  the  leaves, 
when  dried,  as  tinder. 

Coles,  in  his  “Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 


NEW  INDIAN  AZALEAS. 

Pharailde  Mathilde. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  large  size,  double,  with  broad,  loosely-arranged 
corolla  segments,  that  is,  the  parts  were  not  crowded  nor 
lumpy  in  any  way.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  with 
a  few  irregular  red  splashes,  and  numerous  small  rosy 
red  spots  all  over.  The  leaves  were  large  and  bright 
green,  or  at  least  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  them  for 
the  flowers.  M.  Labrousse. — The  leaves  of  this,  on 
the  contrary,  are  small  and  bright  green,  while  the 
flowers  are  large,  single,  flatly  campanulate,  and  of  an 
uniform  deep  red.  Princess  Clementine.— Only  a 
small  plant  of  this  was  staged,  yet  so  floriferous  was  it, 
that  scarcely  a  leaf  could  be  seen  for  the  flowers.  The 
plant  was  also  very  dwarf,  with  deep  green  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  white,  with  some  yellow 
spotting  on  two  or  three  of  the  upper  segments,  and 
may  be  described  as  single,  although  they  often  show  a 
tendency  to  become  semi-double  by  the  production  of  a 
few  small  segments  in  the  centre.  The  larger  segments 
are  very  broad,  and  more  or  less  undulated,  reminding 


sufficiently  above  the  leaves  to  make  them  conspicuous. 
Being  perfectly  hardy  no  fire  heat  at  all  is  required 
provided  the  plants  are  kept  safe  from  frost  after  they 
have  been  excited  into  growth.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  form  and  general  appearance  of 
the  flowers  of  half  a  dozen  varieties  that  existed  at 
least  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  are  still  cultivated. 
The  collection  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday 
by  Messrs.  Byder  &  Son,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  showed 
newer  and  some  even  finer  varieties,  such  as  Bruce 
Findlay  and  Harry  Leigh,  blue  and  lilac  respectively, 
Queen  of  Whites,  and  others.  They  are  very  service¬ 
able  for  conservatory  decoration  during  April  and 
May. 

♦ 

Painting  Wood. — It  is  found  that  in  painting 
wood  one  coat  takes  20  lbs.  of  lead  and  four  gallons  of 
oil  per  100  square  yards  ;  the  second  coat  40  lbs.  of  lead 
and  four  gallons  of  oil  ;  and  the  third  the  same  as  the 
second,  say,  100  lbs.  of  lead  and  sixteen  gallons  of  oil 
per  100  square  yards  for  the  three  coats. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN, 

Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.— Attend 
to  the  pricking  off  of  late  batches  of  these  subjects  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle.  Those  seedlings  which 
germinate  later  than  the  others,  and  are  consequently 
small,  need  not  be  thrown  away,  as  they  often  prove  to 
be  much  finer  varieties  than  those  which  grow  away 
rampantly.  They  may  be  kept  some  time  yet  in  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere,  to  urge  them  on.  Stand 
them  near  the  glass  so  that  they  may  receive  plenty  of 
light.  The  Begonias,  after  they  are  potted  off  separ¬ 
ately  and  again  established,  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere. 

Fine-foliaged  Begonias. — The  old  plants  are 
now  commencing  to  grow,  and  should  be  divided 
where  convenient  or  desirable  and  re-potted.  They 
will  require  comparatively  little  water  for  a  time,  but 
when  growing  freely  they  delight  in  a  plentiful  supply. 
Syringe  overhead  with  clean  water  so  as  to  avoid 
spotting  the  foliage. 

Azaleas. — Plants  intended  for  flowering  as  late  as 
possible  should  be  retarded  by  placing  them  in  a  cool, 
well-ventilated  house,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  northern 
aspect,  where  little  or  no  sun  can  get  at  them. 

Bouvardias. — Old  plants  intended  to  be  grown  on 
again  should  be  cut  hard  back  to  the  older  wood 
and  placed  in  a  stove  or  pit  to  start  them.  Be  very- 
sparing  with  water  till  growth  is  proceeding  freely.  As 
the  season  advances  they  may  be  hardened  off  and 
finally  planted  in  the  open  ground  or  in  open  frames, 
where  the  shelter  thus  afforded  will  enable  them  to 
make  good  growth  and  be  ready  to  commence  flowering 
early  in  autumn. 

Chrysanthemums.—  As  the  plants  are  now  filling 
their  pots  with  roots,  more  attention  will  be  required 
in  the  way  of  watering.  Harden  off  the  plants  by 
removing  the  sashes  during  the  day-time,  and  then 
stand  the  plants  out-of-doors  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
suitable.  Before  doing  so,  they  may  be  fumigated  if 
at  all  infested  with  green-fly  or  thrip. 

Hollyhocks.  —  Old  plants  and  autumn-struck 
cuttings  should  all  have  been  planted  out  by  this  time, 
and  those  that  were  propagated  in  spring  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  temperature  out-of-doors,  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  fit 
condition. 

Pentstemons  and  Phloxes.— Plants  in  pots 
will  now  begin  to  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
water.  Those  in  the  open  ground  should  have  the  soil 
stirred  about  them,  both  to  loosen  the  soil  and  keep 
down  weeds.  The  plants  will  be  benefited,  especially 
the  Phloxes,  by  a  mulching  of  good  farm-yard  manure, 
as  their  numerous  hungry  roots  keep  near  the  surface, 
and  would  consequently  suffer  in  droughty  weather 
unless  so  protected. 

Strawberries  in  Pots — The  later  varieties  may 
now  be  urged  forward  under  the  favourable  influences 
of  more  light  and  sun-heat.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  without  touching 
it,  and  it  is  all  important  that  the  foliage  be  not  over¬ 
crowded,  otherwise  it  will  get  drawn,  and  so  render  the 
plants  weakly. 

Peaches  on  the  Open  "Wall.— Hitherto  we 
have  escaped  anything  like  a  damaging  frost,  but  where 
it  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  it  may  be  well  to 
have  something  in  readiness  .to  protect  the  walls  on 
the  appearance  of  a  frosty  night.  Should  aphides 
make  their  appearance  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  washing  by  means  of  the  garden  engine. 
This  could  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  might  be  dried  up  before  nightfall. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.— Copious 
supplies  of  the  drainings  of  the  stables  may  now  be 
given  to  all  trees  in  a  fruit-bearing  state.  Where  this 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  the  trees  in  the  garden,  those 
on  the  walls  should  have  the  preference. 

Kitchen  Garden.— As  soon  as  all  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  have  been  gathered,  the  old  stems  should  be 
pulled  up  and  conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  they 
tend  to  impoverish  the  ground.  The  planting  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  Artichokes  should  now  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Make  successive  sowings  of  Peas  and  French  Beans. 

Annuals. — Extensive  sowings  may  now  be  made  of 
all  hardy  annuals  in  the  open  ground,  such  as  Nemo- 
phila,  Mignonette,  Lavatera,  Linum,  Larkspurs, 
Clarkias,  Godetias,  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  &c. 


SEEDS:  THEIR  GERMINATION, 

VITALITY,  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

(Concluded from, p.  526). 

Among  the  mo3t  active  agencies  are  those  of  birds,  who 
devour  fruit  and  cast  out  the  seeds  in  the  hedgerows 
where  they  roost ;  quite  a  collection  may  be  found  in 
the  hedges  near  fruit  grounds,  and  many  good  kinds 
have  thus  originated  as  well  as  by  the  fruits  being 
stored  by  mice.  The  Diamond  Plum  of  Kent  and  the 
Farleigh  Damson  are  examples.  It  is  related  that 
the  Dutch  in  former  times  destroyed  the  Nutmegs 
in  several  of  the  East  Indian  Isles  in  order  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  Bahama.  This  clever  trade  speculation 
was  frustrated  by  pigeons  coming  in  flocks  to 
devour  them  in  Bahama,  and,  flying  home  with 
their  crops  full,  they  soon  replenished  the  islands, 
as  only  the  mace  served  for  food,  the  kernel 
resisting  the  gizzards.  I  fancy  in  this  case  the  pigeons 
must  have  been  very  large,  or  the  Nutmegs  rather 
small,  but  Mr.  D.  Morris  states  that  they  cast  up  the 
Nutmegs.  In  Java  a  species  of  civet  disseminates  the 
Coffee  plant  in  the  same  way.  Pouchet,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  several  interesting  facts,  states  that  the 
Indian  Poke  plant  (Phytolacca)  was  introduced  as  a 
garden  plant  to  Bordeaux  for  the  purpose  of  colouring 
wine,  whence  the  soft-billed  birds  scattered  it  through¬ 
out  Southern  Europe  up  to  the  Pyrenees. 

In  Ceylon  the  magpie  is  protected,  as  it  is  the  sole 
agent  in  propagating  the  Cinnamon  tree.  Birds  often 
carry  to  Iceland  from  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe 
numerous  plants  native  in  the  latter  countries  ;  again, 
seeds  of  grasses  and  weeds  are  widely  distributed  by 
the  soil  which  balls  on  birds’  feet  in  wet  and  frosty 
weather.  It  is  also  well  known  that  many  seeds  pass 
through  animals  uninjured,  and  thus  they  in  a  wild 
state  scatter  many  species  far  and  wide.  I  have  seen 
enumerated  by  Darwin,  but  cannot  now  recall  them,  a 
vast  number  of  species  raised  from  a  ball  on  a  par¬ 
tridge’s  foot.  I  need  here  only  allude  to  tropical  seeds 
brought  even  to  Norway  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  by 
those  distributed  by  floating  on  rivers  and  streams. 
The  Cocoa-nuts  of  the  Seychelles,  before  alluded  to, 
protected  by  their  massive  coverings,  travel  400  leagues 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  lending  colour  to  a  local  legend 
that  they  are  formed  and  grown  in  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  “the  Coco  de  Mer.”  Himalayan  plants  are 
thus  transported  and  bloom  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 
Other  seeds  attach  themselves  to  the  coats  of  animals. 
Wool  imported  from  South  America  has  also  been  the 
means  of  introducing  several  Mexican  plants  to  Mont¬ 
pellier  in  France.  The  wind  is  a  great  agent  in 
scattering  such  noxious  seeds  as  Thistles,  Coltsfoot, 
and  Dandelions.  In  fact,  I  think  the  law  ought  to 
compel  the  owners  of  railway  banks  and  waste  spaces 
to  burn  the  weed-flving  seeds.  I  have  a  spot  in  my 
native  town  in  view  where  there  are  enough  Thistles  to 
stock  the  country. 

The  seeds  of  the  Water  Lily  are  enclosed  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  sac,  and  when  the  seed  pod  is  ripe  it  bursts, 
they  float  on  the  surface,  and  scatter  themselves  in  all 
directions.  As  illustrating  the  distributive  agency  of 
birds  and  mice,  any  ancient  building  or  garden  wall 
will  give  numerous  examples  of  trees  and  plants  sown 
by  birds,  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  and  Nuts,  and  frequently  Yews  and 
Pines.  At  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Frewen  family  in 
Sussex  there  used  to  be  a  Scotch  Pine  at  the  top  of  the 
topiary  garden  wall  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a  doorway, 
which  had  by  capillary  attraction  forced  its  roots  down 
between  the  door  frame  and  the  brickwork,  so  that  it 
had  an  aerial  root  of  7  ft.  long,  displacing  the  door 
frame.  In  old  orchards  it  is  commonly  the  case  to  find 
Elder,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  growing  in  decayed 
trunks.  A  friend  sent  me  a  cutting  of  an  Irish  paper 
with  such  an  example,  and  said  we  could  not  beat 
three  kinds  of  fruit  on  one  stem  even  in  the  “  Garden 
of  England.” 

At  Gordon  Castle  the  late  Mr.  Webster  notes  that  a 
large  Ash  had  a  hole  some  height  above  the  ground, 
and  when  the  tree  was  taken  down,  eight  Hollies,  a 
Gean,  two  Whitethorns,  and  an  Elder  had  rooted,  and 
found  a  home  in  the  aperture.  Church  towers  and 
buttresses  often  show  quite  an  herbarium  on  their  older 
portions,  and  sometimes  these  get  so  large  that  they 
have  to  be  removed.  This  1  am  told  was  the  case  at 
Oswestry,  where,  after  hewing  off  the  branches,  it 
started  again  from  the  roots,  which  had  possibly  become 
established  in  the  rubble  which  our  forefathers  were 
wont  to  build  in  their  towers.  An  Italian  author, 
“Sebastian,”  states  that  261  distinct  plants  may  be 
found  growing  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
Mistleto  is  well  known  to  be  attached  by  birds,  which 


plant  it  on  the  boughs  in  their  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
the  viscous  matter  which  sticks  to  their  beaks  when 
eating  the  seeds.  The  mistle  thrush  on  being  disturbed 
(like  the  fieldfare)  makes  for  the  tallest  trees,  thus  we 
more  often  find  Mistleto  upon  the  Italian  Poplar  than 
any  other. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  atmosphere  as  a  means  of 
distribution.  We  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  millions  of 
germs  of  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  Fern  spores  which  fill 
the  air  at  all  times,  but  only  germinate  on  finding  a 
suitable  home.  For  example,  in  a  chalk  district 
where  Ferns  are  rare  I  once  saw  a  well  which  was 
clothed  a  few  feet  down  with  innumerable  small 
seedlings  of  the  Hart  s  Tongue  Fern,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  locality  none  grew  near  for  miles,  at 
least  in  a  wild  state.  We  are  all  sensible  of  a  dusty 
smell  on  entering  a  fernery  or  greenhouse.  This  arises 
from  the  presence  of  spores  in  the  air,  and  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  more  noticeable  in  the  summer  months.  These 
spores  travel  unnoticed,  and  soon  cover  any  damp 
spots  with  their  lovely,  if  miniature  and  sometimes 
microscopic,  vegetable  forms. 

As  showing  how  aspect  affects  vegetation,  the  stone 
walls  which  abound  in  Devonshire  will  be  covered  on 
the  sunny  side  with  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria  (Wall 
Rue)  and  Adiantum  nigrum  (Spleenwort),  while  the 
shady  side  is  beautified  by  the  Scolopendrium  and 
Lady  Fern.  The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Ferns  is 
very  interesting.  At  first  a  small,  filmy  green  spot 
appears  (called  a  prothallus),  from  which  in  due  time 
at  the  edge  a  future  Fern  starts  on  its  humble  life.  It 
is  said  that  lime  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth 
of  certain  seeds, ’and  that  in  its  absence  they  fail  to 
grow,  while  others  are  killed  by  it.  The  application 
of  certain  manures  will  sometimes  give  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  hidden  seeds,  as  when  wood  ashes  are  put 
on  grass  Trefoil  and  Clover  appear  as  if  by  magic  ; 
possibly  they  need  alkaline  properties  to  make  them 
germinate.  In  reference  to  the  presence  of  seeds  in 
the  soil,  Mr.  Maries  recently  stated  that  Primula 
obconica  was  obtained  by  chance  in  some  earth  he 
collected  beneath  Primula  stems  in  Japan,  which  he 
brought  home  and  exposed  in  a  greenhouse. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  paper,  and  if  I  have  in  any 
way  excited  interest  in  this,  matter  my  hearers  are 
assured  that  I  have  barely  touched  the  fringe  of  my 
subject,  and  that  in  this  (as  in  all  the  open  books  of 
Nature),  further  search  and  inquiry  will  lead  all 
humbly  to  acknowledge  that,  “He  doeth  all  things 
well,”  and  carry  them  back  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  Creator’s  fiat  went  forth 
for  the  virgin  earth  to  bring  forth  the  “  herb  bearing 
seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,”  and  the  same 
regular  cycle  of  growth,  maturity,  and  reproduction 
obtains  at  the  present  day. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Cousens 
exhibited  a  curious  flat-clawed  seed  pod  like  a  crab, 
about  5  inches  across,  with  seed  vessels  in  the  centre, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Australian  wool.  Mr.  D. 
Morris  referred  to  the  successful  shipment  of  Gambier 
he  had  just  accomplished,  and  considered  that  the 
electric  light  at  night  had  assisted  the  plants  to  retain 
their  foliage.  He  also  gave  the  modus  operandi  in 
forming  new  plantations  of  Pimento.  The  landowner 
clears  a  space  of  the  larger  trees  and  allows  the  scrub 
to  grow  up  unchecked,  and  in  about  two  or  three  years 
there  is  cover  for  the  birds,  which,  after  eating  the 
fruit,  pass  the  seeds  through  their  bodies.  They  soon 
take  root,  and  the  owner  then  thins  the  seedlings  out  to 
the  proper  distance,  when  a  plantation  is  established  in 
about  five  years,  some  process  of  fermentation  being 
necessary  for  the  starting  of  the  seed.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  supposed  growth  of  mummy  Wheat 
had  been  fully  exploded,  and  M.  Vilmorin’s  experiments 
were  considered  to  have  finally  settled  the  question.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  Opuntia  had  been  distributed 
all  over  St.  Helena  in  the  town  refuse  by  which  the 
land  was  manured.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  Foxglove 
(Digitalis)  invariably  came  up  where  forest  had  been 
fired  ;  but  it  was  an  open  question  whether  the  potash 
in  the  ashes  or  the  letting  in  of  light  and  air  brought 
this  about.  It  was  stated  that  in  some  old  hill 
pastures  Charlock  came  up  freely  where  it  had  never 
been  seen  before,  and  this  obtains  on  the  chalk  hills  of 
Kent.  - - - 

The  Orchard  .  House. — The  plants  in  the  early 
house  will  now  have  passed  the  stoning  period,  and  will 
submit  to  more  forcing  by  the  application  of  more  heat, 
and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Trees  in 
pots  will  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  to  keep  up 
the  amount  lost  by  transpiration.  Trees  planted  out 
do  not  require  so  constant  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering. 
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Lachenalias. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  Lachenalias  was  read,  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Ireland,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst.  There 
are  some  thirty  species  of  Lachenalia,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  value  horticulturally,  and  others 
are  not.  The  reader  divided  the  whole  number  into 
four  groups— namely,  those  having  pendulous,  erect, 
closed,  and  short,  campanulate  flowers.  Taking  a 
number  of  species,  the  flowering  season  could  be 
extended  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  months.  He  also 
recommended  potting  in  June,  July  and  August  to 
ensure  a  succession.  Having  described  the  peculiarities 
of  each  natural  group  or  division,  he  said  that  well- 
developed  leaves  accompanied  the  flower  scapes  in  all 
except  one  case.  In  potting  he  found  that  a  compost 
consisting  of  one-half  of  peat  and  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  some  fertilising  agent,  grew  them  to 
perfection.  Watering,  however,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse 
suitable  for  flowering  plants  given  in  winter,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  at  all  times  to  prevent  the  leaves 
and  stems  getting  drawn.  He  had  tried  them  in  cold 
frames,  pits,  &c.,  but  he  found  that  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Besides  the 
removal  of  offsets,  he  also  raised  seedlings.  The  paper 
was  profusely  illustrated  with  living  specimens,  dried 
ones,  and  also  coloured  drawings  representing  the 
actual  colours  of  the  flowers  when  fresh.  The  different 
varieties  and  hybrids  grown  in  -gardens  were  amply 
dealt  with,  and  the  paper,  which  was  of  considerable 
length,  must  have  taken  some  time  and  care  in  its 
preparation. 


again  on  the  chalk  cliffs  west  of  Yentnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  I  discerned  that  it  affected  many  of  the  same 
host  plants,  and  in  addition,  Kiehleria  cristata,  Ononis 
arvensis,  Ranunculus  bulbosus  and  Galium  verum.  In 
the  last  named  place  where  the  soil  was  rich  the 
Thesium  was  growing  luxuriantly. — J.  F. 

Boronia  heterophylla. 

The  profusion  of  deep  carmine-red  flowers  produced  in 
spring  by  this  West  Australian  shrub  renders  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  ornamental  for  cool  conservatories  or  greenhouses. 
The  wonder  is,  why  plants  of  this  nature  have  been  so 
much  neglected  within  recent  years  ;  for  by  different 
methods  of  treatment,  retarding  some  and  slightly 
stimulating  other  batches'  of  plants,  a  long-continued 
succession  of  bloom  is  the  result.  The  blooms  of  the 
plant  under  notice  are  bell-shaped  or  almost  conical,  by 
being  partly  closed  at  the  mouth,  and  are  pendent  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  clusters  of  four  to  six.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  variable,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  and  are  linear,  entire,  or  aTe  furnished  with 
one  to  two  pairs  of  leaflets  at  the  base,  and  are  of  a  rich 
dark  green. 

Draba  aizoides. 

Amateurs  whose  gardens  are  limited  would  derive 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  cultivation  and 
study  of  plants  of  the  dwarf  habit  of  Draba  aizoides. 
It  is  very  hardy,  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  space 
to  show  off  its  beauty  to  advantage,  and  may  readily  be 
propagated  by  the  separation  of  the  offsets,  which  form 
small  rosettes  of  slow  growth,  and  rising  only  about  an 
inch  or  even  less  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
flower  scapes  are  generally  about  1 J  in.  in  height  and 
never  exceed  3  ins.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate, 
dark  green  and  hairy.  The  plant  requires  but  a  moderate 
depth  of  soil  to  enable  it  to  produce  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  profusely  during  the  spring  months. 


Pimelea  Preissii. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  pure  white,  and  freely 
produced  in  heads  terminating  the  erect  shoots  during 
the  month  of  April.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are 
arranged  in  decussating  pairs  that  stand  erect,  closely 
hugging  the  stems,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
strikingly  from  other  species  to  be  seen  in  gardens, 
where  it  usually  goes  under  the  name  of  P.  Neyper- 
giana.  The  plant  is  of  [dwarf  habit,  being  only  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  on  this  account  it  may  be 
had  of  a  convenient  size  for  small  houses,  where  the 
pure  white  flowers  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
those  of  richer  hue. 

A  Walking  Pern. 

There  are  several  to  which  this  name  may  be  aptly 
applied,  and  which  in  a  state  of  nature  extend  them¬ 
selves  on  every  side,  if  circumstances  favour  them,  by 
means  of  young  plants,  which  they  develop  singly 
at  the  apices  of  the  fronds  ;  but  the  term  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applicable  to  Scolopendrium  rhizophyllum, 
otherwise"!  known  as  [Camptosorus  rhizophyllus.  The 
base  of  the  frond  is  like  that  of  a  small  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  but  the  apex  becomes  slender  and  elongated, 
resembling  the  runner  of  a  Strawberry,  or  of  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa,  so  familiar  as  a  window  plant  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  cultivation,  seeing  that  it  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  cool 
fernery,  from  which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded.  In 
short,  it  is  a  Fern  of  curious  aspect,  suitable  for  the 
amateur  who  can  grow  these  interesting  subjects  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  develop  in  a  natural  way 
and  show  off  their  peculiar  characteristics  to  advantage. 

Bastard  Toad-flax  and  its  Host  Plants. 
One  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  British  flowering  plants  is 
Thesium  linophyllum.  Its  stems  are  procumbent 
amongst  the  grass  and  other  herbage  of  dry,  chalky 
cliffs  and  downs  ;  both  leaves  and  flowers,  especially 
the  latter,  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  so  that  the 
plant  is  easily  overlooked  by  those  in  quest  of  it.  The 
species  of  Thesium  are  parasitic  on  other  plants,  to  the 
roots  of  which  they  adhere  and  derive  their  nourishment 
by  means  of  suckordike  discs.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
dig  up  a  number  m  plants  on  the  chalk  cliffs  near 
Brighton,  and  found  that  they  were  not  particular  as  to 
the  host  plant  on  which  they  fed.  I  found  distinct 
evidence  of  attachment  to  the  roots  of  Lotus  coini- 
culatus,  Hieracium  Pilosella,  Plantago  lanceolata,- 
Medicago  lupulina,  Viola  hirta,  Anthyllis  Yulneraria, 
Thymus  Serpyllum  Chamaedrys,  Festuca  ovina, 
Dactylis  glomerate,  and  Asperula  Cynanchica.  Then 


Fabiana  imbricata. 

The  small,  ovate,  and  imbricated  leaves  of  this  plant 
closely  covering  the  slender  twiggy  stems  give  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  a  Heath,  and  the  flowers  do  but 
serve  to  increase  the  delusion.  It  is  moreover  a 
member  of  the  Solanum  family,  and  its  singular  habit 
is  no  doubt  due  to  its  being  a  native  -of  the  dry  climate 
of  Chili.  The  flowers  are  funnel  shaped,  with  a  small 
revolute  limb,  pure  white,  and  produced  singly  but  in 
great  abundance  at  the  apex  of  the  short  and  slender 
side  branches.  The  plant  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  against  a  wall  in  the 
southern  counties  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  best  method  of 
culivating  it  here,  is  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  where  its  pure  white  flowers  are  always 
seen  to  advantage. 

Puschkinia  scilloides. 

The  perianth  of  this  Squill-like  plant  is  white  with  a 
sky-blue  line  down  the  centre  of  each  segment,  and 
which  shows  on  both  surfaces.  For  this  reason  the 
plant  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the 
Striped  Squill.  It  comes  from  the  Orient,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  found  on  Mount  Lebanon  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  P.  libanotica.  Under 
cultivation  it  proves  perfectly  hardy,  making  its 
appearance  in  spring  and  generally  flowering  about 
April.  Those  who  make  a  speciality  of  hardy  plants, 
and  especially  if  they  have  the  convenience  of  making 
a  rockery,  should  plant  it  there.  Being  so  hardy 
there  is  no  necessity  for  making  a  rockery  for  its 
reception,  but  as  it  does  not  much  exceed  6  ins.  in 
height,  and  is  generally  dwarfer,  it  would  be  lost  in  an 
ordinary  herbaceous  border  amongst  tall-growing 
plants.  It  increases  with  moderate  rapidity  by  means 
of  offsets. 

Cave’s  Nursery,  Isle  of  Wight. 

When  visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight  some  weeks  ago,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  Mr.  Cave’s  nursery, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  was  not 
without  interest  to  me.  This  nursery,  for  quality  of 
stock,  cleanliness,  and  orderly  arrangement,  occupies  a 
leading  place  in  the  island.  The  early  spring  is  not  by 
any  means  the  best  time  to  see  outdoor  nursery  stock  ; 
however,  I  noticed  that  the  fruit  trees  looked  remark¬ 
ably  clean  and  well  grown  ;  likewise  also  did  the 
Conifer®  and  shrubs — excepting  a  few  that  showed  the 
effects  of  the  severe  winter.  In  the  houses  there  were 
many  interesting  objects,  both  in  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  I  noted  that  Orchids  are  now  made  a 
leading  speciality.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was 
quite  an  array  in  bloom  ;  several  of  them  merit  special 


mention,  viz. ,  Dendrobium  speciosum  Hillii,  a  grand 
specimen  with  several  huge  racemes  ;  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  giganteum,  a  splendid  variety  with  broad 
sepals  and  petals  heavily  tipped  with  bright  magenta. 
Numerous  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums  and 
L:elias  made  up  a  most  creditable  display. — J.  McNab. 

Forsythia  suspensa. 

Of  the  two  known  species  of  Forsythia,  that  here 
noted  is  certainly  the  best  and  the  most  generally 
useful.  It  may  be  planted  against  a  wall,  where  its 
long  twiggy  branches  may  be  nailed  in  much  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  a  Jasmine,  or  the  smaller  shoots 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  loosely  till  the  flowering 
period  is  past,  after  which  all  the  shoots  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  laid  in  without  crowding  may  be 
pruned  back  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  base.  Plants 
grown  in  the  open  ground  should  be  encouraged  to 
form  an  upright  stem,  from  which  the  lateral  shoots 
given  off  will  hang  about  gracefully  in  their  natural 
drooping  way.  A  large  old  bush  in  the  gardens  at 
Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick,  is  now  flowering  and  shows 
no  injury  whatever  from  frost.  Many  of  the  long 
drooping  shoots  have  rooted  at  the  tips,  forming 
numerous  young  pieces  around  the  mother  plant.  There 
is  thus  no  necessity  to  layer  the  shoots  ;  but  should  a 
large  number  of  young  plants  be  required,  cuttings  may 
be  placed  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  after  standing  for 
some  time  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  with  a  little  heat, 
and  roots  will  be  emitted  in  a  short  time.  Cuttings 
placed  in  the  open  ground  in  a  shady  place  will  root  in 
the  course  of  the  spring.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  very  attractive  during  April  and  May. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Barberry. 
Berberis  stenophylla  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  B.  empetrifolia  and  B.  Darwinii. 
The  former  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the 
latter  from  South  Chili,  so  that  we  may  reckon  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  affinity  between  them.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves  most  resemble 
those  of  B.  empetrifolia,  but  the  latter  are  much 
broader,  and  add  considerably  to  the  ornamental  value 
of  the  plant,  which  also  flowers  more  profusely.  As 
the  plant  attains  size  the  long  branches  assume  an 
arching  or  drooping  habit,  which  gives  it  a  characteristic 
appearance.  The  unopened  buds  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  orange-red,  as  in  B.  Darwinii,  but  as  the  flowers 
expand  they  become  of  a  soft  yellow,  and  are  followed 
by  bluish  purple  berries,  which  are  as  ornamental  as 
the  flowers  in  spring.  We  noted  it  in  the  gardens  at 
Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick,  bristling  with  flower  buds, 
alongside  of  Laurus  nobilis,  Viburnum  tinus,  and  other 
shrubs  that  have  been  more  or  less  injured  or  killed  to 
the  ground  by  the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  the 
Barberry. 

- - — 

CYCLAMENS  FOR  EARLY 

FLOWERING. 

Now  that  premiums  are  being  offered  for  Cyclamens  in 
common  with  other  winter-flowering  plants  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  shows,  special  attention  to  their 
cultivation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to 
present  anything  like  creditable  specimens.  The 
practice  generally  followed  by  cultivators  of  repute  is, 
when  the  plants  have  made  their  season’s  growth  and 
show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  to  shake  or  partially  shake 
them  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  re-pot  them.  Those  who 
require  their  plants  to  bloom  in  November,  however, 
had  better  make  sure  that  this  work  is  done  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season  to  admit  of  their  plants  coming 
into  flower  at  the  proper  time,  otherwise  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  the  re-potting  and  simply  give  them  a  good 
top-dressing  with  loam,  bone  meal,  sand,  and  broken 
shells. 

Growers  who  have  vigorous  young  plants  in  3-in.  or 
4-in.  pots  may  secure  the  end  in  view  by  shifting  them 
into  5|-in.  or  6-in.  sizes  in  April  and  growing  them  in 
a  cold  frame  during  the  summer  months.  When 
removed  into  warmth  in  autumn  assist  them  with  weak 
liquid  manure  or  some  good  fertilizer  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  By  this  system  we  have  successfully 
attained  the  object  in  view.  Referring  to  the  system 
of  turning  Cyclamens  out  of  their  pots  into  prepared 
beds  either  in  the  open  or  under  a  frame,  no  objections 
can  be  raised  provided  they  are  potted  up  in  good  time 
in  the  autumn.  My  experience,  however,  has  been 
that  plants  which  were  restricted  to  pot  culture  were 
more  readily  got  into  bloom  when  wanted  for  conser¬ 
vatory  decoration  before  the  end  of  the  year. — M.,  Ayr, 
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PRIMULA  OBOONICA. 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  April  11th  that  this  Primula  is 
said  to  have  been  crossed  with  P.  sinensis.  I  have 
several  times  tried  to  effect  the  same  cross,  but  without 
success,  although  I  used  the  pollen  of  P.  sinensis,  and 
protected  the  blooms  of  P.  obconica  operated  upon 
from  insect  agency.  I  know  a  large  trade  house  whose 
foreman  has  also  tried  for  several  years  to  effect  the 
same  cross,  but  without  success.  It  will,  however, 
cross  with  some  other  species,  and  I  believe  that  ulti¬ 
mately  we  shall  get  some  good  crosses  from  it.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  obtained  seeds  from  what  I  considered 
successful  crosses,  but  from  circumstances  over  which  I 
had  no  control  I  was  unable  to  sow  the  seed  while  it 
had  any  germinating  power. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  cross  with  P.  sinensis 
that  would  be  the  most  desirable,  but  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  use  the  pollen  of  some  of  the  hardier 
species.  Every  grower  of  P.  obconica  knows  well  that 
P.  obconica  varies  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  some, 
the  blooms  are  very  thin,  small  and  star-like,  while  in 
others  they  are  large  and  almost  circular,  with  each 
segment  of  the  corolla  almost  overlaying  each  other. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  exhibited  an  improved 
form  at  South  Kensington,  which  was  thought  most 
highly  of  by  the  experts,  and  favourably  commented 
upon  by  the  press. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  several  good  forms  of  P. 
obconica,  one  of  which  has  blooms  almost  lilac  in 
colour,  and  very  large,  the  leaves  also  being  large,  and 
leaf  and  flower  stalks  long.  Another  has  almost  white 
blossoms,  although  not  so  large  as  the  last  mentioned, 
but  more  freely  produced.  One  plant  in  a  48-in. 
pot  in  my  sitting-room  has  no  less  than  thirty 
trusses  of  blooms,  and  it  has  been  in  the  same  room  for 
two  months.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  on  blooming 
for  another  period  of  the  same  length.  This  is  the 
freest  form  1  have  ever  seen. 

Yet  another  recommendation  of  P.  obconica  is  its 
comparative  hardiness.  Having  a  lot  of  plants  in  the 
autumn,  I  left  some  in  an  ordinary  frame,  which 
passed  through  the  winter  unharmed,  though  only 
protected  with  a  mat,  and  are  now  coming  into  bloom 
grandly.  Under  similar  treatment,  many  other  things 
which  I  thought  ought  to  have  pulled  through  were 
killed  by  the  frost.  It  will,  I  think,  also  make  a  good 
bedding  plant,  as  last  year  I  saw  it  bedded  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  doing  well.  I  may  add 
that  seedlings  from  a  pin-eyed  flower  will  give  both 
pin  and  thrum-eyed  varieties,  and  vice  versa.  I  several 
times  kept  the  seeds  separately  to  test  this  point,  but 
with  the  same  results  always. — Con. 

- - 

GROUPS  AT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

Your  correspondent,  “Man  of  Kent,”  has  touched  upon 
what  I  have  for  some  years  regarded  as  a  weak  point 
in  Chrysanthemum  shows,  namely,  the  too  frequently 
unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  groups  staged  for  effect. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they  are  about  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  amass  of  ill-assorted  colours  can  be,  and  often  as 
inartistic  as  any  arrangement  of  plants  can  possible  be  ; 
and  I  fear  must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  “  Mum”  world  continues.  The 
present  style  of  grouping  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
rage  for  enormous  flowers,  of  mop-head  and  feather- 
duster  proportions—  very  beautiful  on  the  show-board,  I 
grant ;  but  that  groups  of  plants  carrying  these  monster 
flowers  can  be  rendered  artistic  without  the  addition  of 
some  other  plants  I  very  much  question.  At  the  same 
time  I  opine  that  very  beautiful  and  really  artistic 
arrangements  are  quite  possible  made  up  entirely  with 
plants  belonging  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  andcom- 
]  rising  the  Japanese,  show,  and  Pompon  varieties,  but 
not,  I  think,  within  the  contracted  limits  frequently 
set  apart  ior  these  displays  ;  and  it  could  only  be 
from  comparatively  large  collections  thatan  arrangement 
such  as  I  should  like  to  see  put  up  could  be  furnished. 

There  was  at  “The  National”  last  autumn,  as 
“  Man  of  Kent”  says,  some  plants  conspicuous  for  their 
dwarf  growth  and  rich  healthy  foliage,  the  blooms 
being  numerous  and  large,  and  it  would  be  from  such  as 
these  that  the  bulk  of  our  ideal  groups  would  be  com¬ 
posed,  with  the  addition  of  dwarf-grown  Pompons  in 
three  or  four  shades  of  colour,  and  standards  well 
grown,  but  not  too  lightly  tied  in-  I  saw  some  last 
autumn  in  a  market  nursery  which  would  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  with  stems  about  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  heads  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  across.  Having 
arranged  our  large-flowered  plants  in  a  bay,  so 
that  they  gradually  sloped  down  to  the  front,  we 
should  fill  in  the  centre  of  each  bay  with  dwarf 


Pompons,  the  colours  of  which  might  be  mixed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  front  line,  which  should  for  prefe¬ 
rence  consist  of  a  good  white  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
bay,  riding  above  the  Pompons,  we  would  place  one  of 
the  standards.  In  a  very  large  group,  higher  and 
larger-headed  standards  might  be  used,  towering  above 
the  large-flowered  plants. 

If  several  growers  could  be  induced  to  combine  in  the 
formation  of  a  group  as  indicated,  I  believe  a  result 
would  be  achieved  that  would  both  please  and  startle 
not  a  few  of  those  who  habitually  frequent  the  levies 
held  by  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers,  and  add  much 
to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  these  displays. 
—  TV.  B.  Glasscock,  The  Gardens,  Shirley  House, 
Croydon. 

- - 

BOTANICAL  PLANTS. 

In  connection  with  the  Spring  Show  of  the  B,oyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  held  in  Aberdeen 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  th  and  11th  inst.,  Professor 
Trail  delivered  on  each  of  the  days  a  lecture  on 
“Botanical  Plants.”  At  the  outset  he  referred  in 
terms  of  commendation  to  the  society’s  rule  anent  the 
encouragement  of  the  scientific  study  of  horticulture. 
He  then  drew  attention  to  the  differences  found  among 
plants,  selecting  as  examples  the  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  of  Carrots  and  Cabbages,  alluding  in  some  detail 
to  the  common  Cabbages,  Kale,  Jersey  Cabbages,  with 
stems  several  feet  in  height,  which  were  used  as 
walking-sticks ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kohl  Pi-abi,  and 
Cauliflower,  in  which  the  flowers  wrere  much  modified, 
but  when  allowed  to  flower  showed  the  same  forms  and 
the  same  kinds  of  fruit  as  common  Cabbage.  The 
varieties  of  flowers  in  cultivation  were  then  dealt  with, 
the  Cyclamens  and  Auriculas  being  taken  as  examples. 
A  passing  reference  was  also  made  to  the  various  forms 
of  the  Strawberry,  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  &c.  The 
difference  in  the  structure  of  the  plant  was  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  to  show  in  how 
far  each  of  the  chief  tissues  in  the  plants  was  required 
for  its  nourishment.  Some  of  the  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  were  actually  prejudicial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  species  in  cultivation,  such  as  doubled  flowers  and 
seedless  fruits  ;  but  these  forms  were  beneficial  from 
man’s  point  of  view. 

The  greatest  range  of  variation  in  cultivated  plants 
always  affected  those  parts  on  each  plant  directly 
useful  to  man.  The  method  by  which  the  main 
changes  in  plants  were  effected  was  by  obeying  certain 
laws  of  nature.  We  found  the  tendency  to  change  on 
comparing  the  offspring  with  the  parent  forms.  This 
tendency  was  increased  by  the  effect  of  the  surroundings, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  removal  of  weeds,  the 
supply  of  manure  and  other  food  to  the  plant  to  enable 
it  to  take  it  up  readily,  and  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
effect  of  such  treatment  was  seen  in  comparing  the 
results  obtained  by  sowing  seed  from  the  same  seed 
vessel.  In  poor  soil  the  plant  was  weakly,  showing 
small  development  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  while  the 
flowers  were  often  comparatively  of  large  size  ;  while  in 
rich  soil,  with  abundance  of  food  supplied  to  it,  and  the 
weeds  removed,  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves  developed 
largely,  while  the  flowers  were  often  smaller  or  might 
almost  be  wanting. 

Then,  along  with  this  law  of  tendency'to  change, 
we  had  to  take  the  law  of  inheritance,  by  which  the 
offspring  tended  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
parent  where  these  develop  from  the  [ordinary  parent 
species.  By  careful  selection  of  the  varieties  we  found 
the  law  of  inheritance  tended  to  establish  a  variation  in 
form  from  the  ordinary  type  ;  and  it  was  by  employing 
these  two  tendencies  to  change  in  certain  respects  while 
inheriting  the  peculiar  changes  that  the  diversity  of 
flowers  in  cultivation  had  been  brought  about,  and 
perpetuated  by  carefully  keeping  up  the  conditions  that 
had  first  brought  them  into  existence.  Professor  Trail 
was  cordiaily  thanked  at  the  close  of  his  lectures, 
and  Mrs.  Trail  was  presented  by  the  society  with  a 
magnificent  bouquet. 

- - 

CROWDED  SHRUBBERIES. 

Crowded  plantations  and  shrubberies  are  far  too 
common,  there  being  but  few  districts  whSre  they  are 
not  to  be  met  with.  By  far'the  majority  of  private 
grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted  either  by  landscape 
gardeners  or  by  nurserymen,  or  it  may  be  both  have  a 
hand  in  the  matter.  What  they  have  to  study  is  how 
best  to  create  an  immediate  effect,  at  the  same  time 
arranging  the  trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green,  so  that  the  best  of  everything  should  ultimately 
be  left  in  sole  possession.  The  latter  being  distributed 
accordingly — that  is  to  sayq  with  due  regard  to  their 
habit  of  growth— all  intervening  spaces  are  filled  in 


with  what  may  be  termed  supernumeraries,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  permanently  planted.  In  many 
cases,  or  where  carte  blanche  is  given  to  the  planters, 
comparatively  thick  planting  is  practised,  the 
shrubberies  having  a  well-filled  appearance  at  the 
outset ;  and  the  ground  being  trenched  and  otherwise 
well  prepared,  the  growth  of  the  majority  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  rapid  in  consequence.  Before,  however,  the 
commoner  and  more  vigorous  occupants  of  these  newly 
formed  shrubberies  overrun,  impoverish,  and  literally 
spoil  the  choicer  and  more  delicate  subjects,  the 
thinning  out  ought  to  commence,  leaving  only  those 
originally  intended  to  be  permanent.  In  how  many 
instances  is  this  judicious  thinning  carried  out? 
What  is  the  present  state  of  thousands  of  shrubberies 
and  plantations  ?  Chaos  is  the  word  that  really  most 
correctly  describes  it.  The  more  robust  subjects  do 
certainly  manage  to  hold  their  own,  but  even  these 
would  have  been  far  more  handsome  and  valuable  had 
they  not  been  obliged  to  struggle  for  the  supremacy. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  of 
thinning  out  plantations  and  shrubberies  ;  one,  whole¬ 
sale  transplantation,  entailing  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  often  shirked  accordingly  ;  and  the  other 
the  destruction,  in  the  shape  of  cutting  down  or  rooting 
out  of  much  that  might  well  have  been  saved.  If  the 
thinning  out  had  been  taken  in  hand  before  the  trees 
and  shrubs  had  overrun  each  other,  those  not  required 
for  their  present  position  could  be  safely  transplanted 
elsewhere,  much  other  effective  planting  up  being  done 
largely  with  the  aid  of  these  thinnings.  This,  as  it 
happens,  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  commence  tree 
moving,  though  much  could  be  safely  done  during  the 
month  of  April.  Not  a  few  of  the  choicer  specimens 
of  Conifers  especially,  could,  however,  be  yet  prepared 
for  moving  next  autumn,  a  trench  being  opened  round 
them  at  a  distance  varying  from  3  ft.  to  9  ft.  from  the 
stems,  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees,  all  wide- 
spreadiDg  roots  being  cut  cleanly  through,  and  either  a 
little  good  fresh  soil  or  that  turned  out  from  the  trench 
being  returned.  This  must  lead  to  the  formation  of 
many  root-fibres  nearer  the  stems,  minimising  the  risks 
and  much  simplifying  the  work  of  transplanting  next 
autumn.  Not  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  of  little  value 
might  also  with  advantage  be  grubbed  cleanly  out  -at 
the  present  time.  Left  where  they  now  are,  'they  only 
overshadow  and  greatly  impoverish  their  much  more 
valuable  neighbours,  and  the  longer  they  are  spared 
the  greater  harm  they  will  work.  Poplars,  being  cheap 
and  of  rapid  growth,  are  largely  planted  for  immediate 
effect ;  but  the  majority  ought  never  to  be  tolerated  in 
shrubberies,  and  not  long  preserved  in  outlying  plan¬ 
tations.  A  group  of  Lombardy  Poplar  near  a  private 
residence,  though  not  necessarily  or  advisedly  in  the 
shrubberies,  will  in  time  become  quite  a  feature  in  the 
landscape,  and  a  landmark  for  many  miles  around  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  species  T  would  unhesitatingly  slaughter. 
Elms,  again,  are  cruel  neighbours  to  any  kind  of  culti¬ 
vated  shrub,  plant,  or  flower,  the  roots  of  these  foraging 
and  robbing  the  ground  of  fertility  and  moisture  for 
many  yards  around.  Therefore  confine  the  Elms — and, 
in  fact,  forest  trees  generally — to  the  park  or  anywhere 
else,  well  away  from  the  shrubberies,  and  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens. 

The  beautiful  Salisburia  adiantifolia  and  the  Tulip 
Tree  may  well  have  exceptions  made  in  their  favour, 
but  even  these  are  more  effective  as  isolated  specimens 
than  in  shrubberies.  Nor  would  I  tolerate  the  presence 
of  the  heavy  Scotch  Firs  and  several  others  of  the  more 
dense  Pines  anywhere  near  dwelling-houses  or  shrub¬ 
beries,  where  they  soon  overshadow  everything  else. 
Either  isolate  them  or  else  cut  them  out.  This  rule 
may  not  be  so  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  various 
other  Conifers,  but  the  majority  of  these  even  are  out 
of  place  in  mixed  shrubberies,  being  far  more  effective 
well  clear  of  everything  else  in  a  Pinetum  or  on  the 
turf.  Whether  only  common  Firs  or  more  choicer 
species  of  Conifer,  and  whether  planted  in  groups  or  in 
long  belts  at  the  outskirts  of  parks,  the  same  rule 
holds  good  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  timely  thinning 
out,  all  the  trees  being  kept  well  clear  of  each  other, 
and  thus  allowed  to  develop  in  a  natural  manner. 

Forest  trees  and  Conifers  are  not  the  only  subjects 
requiring  thinning  out  and  to  be  .otherwise  attended 
to,  the  commoner  kinds  of  evergiv,u  ;  frequently  doing 
more  harm  to  choicer  species  than  even  these.  Too 
often  common  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels,  Aucubas, 
tree  Box,  common  Yew,  and  also  golden  Elders,  Dog 
Wood,  and  other  strong-growing  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  allowed  to  extend  as  much  as  they  will, 
these  coarse,  hungry-rooted  kinds  completely  over¬ 
running  the  borders,  as  well  as  monopolising  more  than 
their  share  of  head  room.  Many  of  them  ought  either 
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to  be  planted  elsewhere  or  rooted  out,  and  the  leas 
that  can  he  done  now  is  to  cut  them  well  back,  so  as  to 
give  more  valuable  shrubs  all  the  room  and  daylight 
they  require.  Let  the  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Lilacs, 
Weigelas,  Berberises,  Brooms,  .  Buddleias,  Cherries, 
double  and  other  Thoms,  flowering  Plums,  Daphnes, 
Hydrangeas,  Mock  Oranges,  Sumachs,  flowering  Cur¬ 
rants,  Spirieas,  Deutzias,  Viburnums,  and  such-like 
spread  to  their  full  extent,  not  even  preventing  them 
from  overlapping  the  edges ;  but  keep  down  the  rank 
growers,  which  are  better  adapted  for  forming  game 
coverts. 

If  fewer  shrubs  were  planted  in  the  first  instance,  far 
more  pleasure  would  in  many  instances  be  derived  from 
the  shrubberies.  In  this  case  it  would  be  possible  and 
commendable  to  intersperse  Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves, 
Delphiniums,  Sunflowers,  masses  of  Sweet  Peas,  Liliums, 
herbaceous  Asters,  and  many  other  flowering  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  perennials  and  annuals,  among  the 
shrubs,  and  there  would  then  be  something  in  the 
flowering  line  to  admire,  and,  it  may  be,  to  cut  from, 
all  the  year  round. — Field. 

- - 

BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

The  chief  secrets  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
bedding  Calceolarias,  according  to  the  experience  of 
most  growers,  are  uniformly  cool  treatment,  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities  after  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  and  early  planting  out.  For  many 
years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  out 
most  of  the  stock  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May,  just  as  the  weather  suited  the  work.  I 
planted  Golden  Gem  and  Camden  Hero  before  the  end 
of  March,  and  although  they  we're  checked  by  frost, 
they  afterwards  grew  away  with  extra  vigour,  and 
yielded  an  abundance  of  bloom,  thus  affording  ample 
proof,  if  such  be  required,  of  their  great  hardiness. 

In  the  south  of  Ayrshire,  near  the  coast,  I  have 
known  old  plants  which  had  been  left  out  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall,  survive  the  winter  otherwise  unprotected  ; 
and  a  nurseryman  remarked  to  me  that,  on  one  of  his 
annual  business  tours  to  the  Island  of  Islay,  he  had 
there  seen  Aurea  floribunda  flowering  in  November, 
after  snow  had  fallen. 

When  stocks  of  bedding  Calceolarias  have  un¬ 
avoidably  to  be  kept  in  structures  to  which  fire  heat 
has  to  be  applied  occasionally,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  out  so  early  as  when  they  have  been  subjected  to 
thoroughly  cool  treatment.  The  gradual  hardening 
off  they  require  will  necessarily  delay  their  planting 
out  till  late  in  the  season.  If  these  useful  bedding 
plants  are  overcrowded,  or  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  they  become  leggy  and  stunted,  and  are 
consequently  hardly  worth  the  labour  of  planting  out. 
—M.,  KB'. 

- -s&e* - 

THE  MELON  PEAR. 

This  is  a  somewhat  misleading  name  for  au  egg- 
shaped,  soft  fruit,  something  like  a  yellow  Plum- 
Tomato.  A  couple  of  fruits  -were  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
14th  inst.,  and  failed  utterly  to  find  approval  from 
anyone.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  way 
doctors  may  differ,  as  whilst  two  gardeners  gave  the 
fruit  a  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Birmingham  the  other 
day,  in  London  some  twenty  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  passed  it  by,  after  tasting  with  anything 
but  pleasurable  feelings. 

Perhaps  the  fruits  were  too  ripe.  In  any  case  the 
flesh  was  soft,  pulpy  and  objectionally  flavourless.  A 
good  Tomato  is  eminently  preferable.  It  is  but  right 
if  it  be  published  that  this  fruit  received  high  honour 
at  Birmingham  from  two  judges  to  know  that  else¬ 
where  it  gained  no  such  distinction.  I  hope  no  one 
will  suppose  that  the  Fruit  Committee  have  any  desire 
to  contemn  novelties  ;  so  far  from  that  being  the  case 
any  really  good  new  fruit  would  be  most  eagerly 
welcomed.  The  committee,  however,  constitute  a 
somewhat  cold-blooded  body,  and  do  not  haste  to  give 
certificates  to  oblige  friends  ;  the  exhibit  before  that 
body  must  have  real  merit. 

Very  eagerly  would  any  new  fruit  be  accepted  should 
such  come  to  the  front.  After  all,  our  present  stock  of 
edible  fruit  is  a  limited  one  ;  and  we  should  be  only 
too  pleased  to  welcome  any  novelty  that  bade  fair 
to  deserve  permanently  the  award  of  a  Certificate 
of  Merit.  — X. _ _ 

Early  Figs.— The  advantage  of  a  low  span-roofed 
house  with  plenty  of  light  will  be  evident  after  such  a 
dark  winter  as  the  past.  Now  that  the  fruits  are 
approaching  maturity  as  dry  an  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained  as  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
plants  at  this  stage.  Expose  the  fruits  as  much  as 
possible  to  full  sunshine,  in  order  to  develop  colour 
and  flavour. 
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DENDROBIUM  GRACILICAULE  IMMACULATUM,  Nov.  var. 
The  typical  form  of  D.  gracilicaule,  as  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7042,  has  clear  yellow  flowers, 
more  or  less  closely  spotted  with  purple  on  the  outer 
face  of  the  sepals,  and  the  petals  are  without  spots. 
The  specimen  was  received  from  a  nurseryman  at  Kew, 
near  Melbourne.  Last  week  we  received  an  in¬ 
florescence  from  Mr.  W.  Yea,  gardener  to  Admiral 
Fairfax,  Ravenswood,  Melrose,  and  this  had  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  without  any  spotting  whatever,  as 
the  varietal  name  implies.  The  sepals  may,  however, 
exhibit  a  tinge  of  brown  as  they  are  fading.  The 
petals  were  clear  yellow.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
were  small,  blunt,  and  pale,  but  there  were  a  few 
brownish  purple  markings  on  the  bright  yellow,  small, 
reniform,  apiculate,  terminal  lobe  ;  the  three  median 
ridges  running  along  the  greater  part  of  the  lip  were 
also  spotted  with  brownish  purple,  and  there  was  a 
blotch  of  the  same  colour  at  the  foot  of  the  pale  yellow 
column.  The  species  is  similar  in  habit  to  D. 
Kingianum,  and  the  stems  (about  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
height)  bear  a  sub-terminal  raceme  of  seven  to  ten 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  the  species  named.  Three  to 
five  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  are  borne  near  the  apex  of 
the  young  stems,  and  though  evergreen,  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  older  stems,  from  which  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  It  is  a  native  of  Moreton  Bay,  Queens¬ 
land,  and  the  Macleay  and  Clarence  rivers,  New 
South  Wales. — J.  Fraser. 

L/elia  Jongheana. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias  generally,  there  are  always  a  few  which  from 
their  rarity  seldom  appear  on  the  exhibition  table. 
One  of  these  is  L.  Jongheana,  which  was  exhibited  by 
Baron  Schroder  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  14th  inst. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  stems,  seldom 
in  pairs,  and  are  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  soft  rosy  purple,  and 
spread  backwards  in  one  plane  something  after  the 
style  of  L.  Perrinii,  but  altogether  different  in  form. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  but  the  petals  are  elliptic- 
oblong  and  much  broader.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
similar  in  colour,  except  the  yellow  disc  and  the  white 
blotch  in  front  of  it.  On  the  yellow  disc  are  seven 
ridges,  which  at  once  attract  attention,  and  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  others,  even  those  that  exhibit. a 
crest,  but  of  a  different  form.  The  flattened  appearance 
of  the  flowers  is  another  characteristic  feature  of  the 
species.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  1854  in 
Southern  Brazil,  and  first  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Continent,  but  has  since  been  added  to  a  few  British 
collections. 

Cypripedium  microchilum. 

Of  the  many  hybrid  Cypripediums  now  in  cultivation, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct.  The  seed  parent  was 
C.  niveum,  crossed  with  C.  Druryi,  and  in  the  progeny 
we  see  the  influence  of  both  parents.  The  upper  sepal 
is  white  with  a  claret  midrib,  and  suffused  with  soft 
rosy  purple  on  each  side  of  this.  The  petals  are 
broadly  oval,  and  white  with  a  purple  midrib,  and 
numerous  small  purple  spots  in  lines  along  the  nerves. 
The  lip  is  remarkably  small,  laterally  compressed,  and 
white,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  that  of  the  small- 
flowered  C.  Godefroyre  Laingi.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
compact  habit,  and  the  leaves  are  beautifully  tessellated 
with  different  shades  of  green.  The  hybrid  was  raised, 
iu  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
where  we  noted  it  recently  in  flower. 

Cymbidium  ensifolium. 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  introductions  amongst 
Orchids,  C.  ensifolium  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  was 
introduced  from  the  former  place  in  1780,  and  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1751.  The 
leaves  are  ensiform,  about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  long, 
similar  to  those  of  C.  eburneum,  but  of  a  lighter  green, 
and  thinner  in  texture.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  erect  racemes,  and  are  of  medium  size.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  greenish  yellow,  but  the  species  is 
liable  to  variation,  and  we  noted  a  form  in  the  gardens 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  with  paler  almost  white 
flowers  ;  the  green  and  yellow  tints  have  partly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  fine  lines  running  along  the  sepals 
are  of  a  clearer  purple  than  usual,  but  are  also  partly 
reduced.  The  petals  are  shorter  and  broader,  but 
similar  in  hue  to  the  sepals.  The  obscurely  three-lobed 
lip  is  creamy  white,  edged  and  marked  with  numerous 
purple  lines  on  the  side  lobes,  and  blotched  with  purple 


on  the  revolute  middle  lobe.  Although  but  a  few 
flowers  only  are  produced  on  a  scape,  those  of  the 
variety  above  mentioned  are  pretty,  and  the  gracefully 
arching  leaves  are  elegant. 

Dendrobium  undulatum. 

Australian  Orchids  are  generally  of  small  size,  but 
the  species  under  notice  may  be  considered  a  giant, 
even  amongst  its  congeners.  The  stems  of  specimens 
collected  on  a  small  island  near  Rockhampton,  off  the 
coast  of  Queensland,  had  stems  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and 
rigid,  leathery  leaves  4  ins.  long  and  4J  ins.  broad. 
Specimens  imported  from  the  same  country  were 
flowered  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Hammersmith.  The  stems  were  about  a  yard  long, 
terete,  or  slightly  compressed,  and  thickest  just  a  little 
above  the  base.  The  leaves  were  evergreen,  2  ins.  to 
3  ins.  long,  and  \\  in.  to  2  ins.  broad.  The  racemose 
inflorescence  was  produced  near  the  apex  of  the  stem, 
and  was  about  12  ins.  or  15  ins.  in  length.  It  took 
some  considerable  time  to  develop,  and  many  of  the 
lower  buds  were  destroyed  by  fog.  The  remainder  on 
expansion  showed  some  affinity  with  D.  Johannis. 
The  sepals  were  lanceolate,  undulate,  yellow  on  the 
back  and  brown  in  front,  with  a  yellow  margin,  and 
the  lateral  ones  were  broader  at  the  base,  and  developed 
behind  into  a  conical  spur.  The  oblanceolate,  undu¬ 
late  petals  on  the  contrary,  were  brown  on  both  surfaces, 
with  a  yellow  margin.  The  rounded,  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lip  were  yellow,  and  striated  with  purple  ;  the 
middle  lobe  was  ovate,  revolute,  marbled  with  brownish 
purple,  and  having  three  median  purple  lines  ;  the 
crest  consisted  of  three  strong  and  two  smaller  ridges, 
all  creamy  yellow  and  edged  with  purple.  The  column 
was  yellow,  suffused  and  striated  with  brown  on  the 
back.  The  species  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  and 
was  originally  introduced  in  1838  from  Manilla. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  with  Four  Segments. 
A  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Palmer,  has  obligingly  sent 
us  a  curiosity  which  has  occurred  in  his  collection,  in 
the  shape  of  a  flower  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
having  apparently  only  three  sepals  and  a  lip.  It  was 
easy  to  observe  what  had  happened  by  an  examination 
of  the  upper  or  dorsal  sepal.  The  central  portion 
consisted  of  the  true  sepal  which  was  pale  lilac  and  had 
a  broad,  white  margin  on  either  side.  Now,  the  broad 
margins  consisted  of  the  petals  which  were  wholly 
adnate  to  the  dorsal  sepal.  This  was  evident  from  the 
difference  in  colour,  but  more  forcibly  from  the  fact 
that  the  white  portions  were  on  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  the  lateral  sepals  and  overlapped  the  latter,  while 
the  pale  lilac  portion  was  on  a  level  with  them.  The 
flower  appeared  on  a  newly  imported  plant. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  Morado. 

No  doubt  this  beautiful  variety  comes  nearest  0.  C. 
roseum.  The  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  but  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  variety  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  lip, 
which  is  cordate,  and  as  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
type  as  0.  C.  decorum  is  larger.  The  sepals  and 
petals,  as  well  as  the  lip,  are  of  a  uniform  soft  rose, 
making  the  variety  altogether  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
one.  It  has  found  its  way  into  a  number  of  collections, 
and  we  noted  it  the  other  week  at  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  The  lateral  sepals  in  some  cases  had  united  at 
the  base,  resembling  what  frequently  occurs,  and,  in 
fact,  is  normal  amongst  the  Oncidiums. 

Masdevallia  leontoglossa. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  present  a  very  distinct  and 
striking  appearance  ;  they  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  M.  coriacea  as  to  form,  but  they  are  larger,  pen¬ 
dulous,  not  erect,  as  in  the  last-named  species,  and  the 
colours  are  different.  The  tube  of  the  perianth  is  short 
and  bell  shaped  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  broad,  pu¬ 
bescent,  and  densely  blotched  with  blackish  purple  on 
a  white  ground,  and  ending  in  tails  about  £  in.  long  ; 
the  upper  sepal  is  much  smaller  and  yellowish,  with  a 
tail  17  ins.  long.  The  stalked  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
and  of  a  curious  deep,  bronzy  purple  hue.  A  small  plant 
of  it  in  the  collection  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  LawD, 
East  Sheen,  bears  six  fully  expanded  flowers. 

Dendrobium  gratiosissimum. 

The  habit  of  this  Dendrobe  is  similar  to  that  of  D. 
Devdnianum,  the  erect  stems  being  slender  and  slightly 
nodose.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  lateral  clusters 
along  the  stems,  and  similar  in  size  to  those  of  D. 
crystallinum.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  and  of  a  blush- 
lilac  ;  and  the  petals  only  differ  iu  being  twice  as 
broad.  The  lip  is  cucullate,  with  a  large  golden  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base,  around  which  there  is  a  broad  semi¬ 
circular  band  of  white,  and  the  apex  is  purple.  There 
are  also  some  purple  markings  at  the  base  of  the 
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convolute  portion,  reminding  one  of  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  D.  Pierardi,  and  others.  The  species  was 
discovered  hy  the  Rev.  C.  Parish,  and  as  very  little 
of  it  was  sent  home,  it  is  considered  to  be  rare  in  its 
native  habitat,  and  is  certainly  so  in  this  country.  A 
plant  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  collection 
at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  where  the  number  of  species 
grown  is  considerable. 

Cymbidium  tigrinum. 

The  lip  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  neat 
and  dwarf-habited  species ;  in  fact,  before  it  comes 
into  bloom  one  would  have  difficulty  in  recognising  it 
as  a  Cymbidium  at  all.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  brownish  purple  internally,  while  the  roundly  ovate 
middle  lobe  is  white,  and  banded  transversely  with 
purple  blotches.  The  sepals  are  brown,  tinted  with 
green  ;  but  the  petals  are  more  decidedly  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  tinted  with  brown  and  spotted  with  purple  near 
the  base.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small  and  roundish, 
with  one  or  two  short  leaves  at  the  base,  and  one  or 
two  at  the  apex,  after  the  style  of  an  Oncidium  ;  they 
are  leathery,  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  long,  and  apparently 
never  exceed  6  ins.  It  was  introduced  from  Tenasserim 
in  1864,  and  is  so  distinct  from  the  other  species  in 
cultivation  that  it  merits  a  place  in  collections.  The 
compact  habit  of  the  plant  enables  it  to  be  grown  in 
limited  space.  We  noted  it  in  the  collection  at  Clare 
Lawn,  East  SheeD. 

Oncidium  superbiens. 

This  species  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction 
from  Hew  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variation  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers.  We  noted  a  number  of  them  in  flower  the 
other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons, 
Chelsea.  In  one  of  them  the  upper  sepal  was  cordate, 
dull  brown,  with  a  white  or  pale  creamy  yellow  edge  ; 
the  lateral  sepals  were  obliquely  orbicular  and  dull 
brown,  with  a  yellow  tip.  The  petals  were  white,  with 
some  large  transverse  brown  bars  at  the  base.  The 
small,  revolute  lip  was  brown.  Another  variety  had 
sepals  of  a  paler,  but  more  lively  and  shining  brown, 
and  the  petals  were  tinted  with  yellow.  The  flowers 
of  a  third  form  were  still  more  distinct  than  the  last. 
The  sepals  were  of  a  deep  shining  brown,  and  the  ground 
colour  of  the  petals  was  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
Altogether,  then,  the  variation  in  colour  is  both  pleasing 
and  agreeable,  and  one  variety  shows  off  the  beauty  of 
the  other  by  contrast.  The  species  belongs  to  the 
section  Mierochila,  of  the  genus  Oncidium— a  section 
characterised  by  the  small  size  of  the  lip,  and  generally 
if  not  always  climbing  stems.  In  the  case  under  notice 
the  twining  stems  are  about  6  ft.  long,  but  are  easily 
accommodated  in  the  matter  of  space  by  twisting  them 
round  a  few  stakes. 

Oncidium  Larkinianum. 

The  plant  of  this  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last  by  John  Larkin,  Esq.,  "VVelrow,  near  Watford,  had 
a  panicled  scape  a  yard  long  bearing  flowers  over  half 
its  length.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  showy. 
The  upper  sepal  is  round,  crimson-brown,  with  a  few 
transverse  yellow  lines,  and  is  the  smallest  organ  of 
the  flower  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  similar  in  colour,  and 
are  united  for  half  their  length.  The  petals,  on  the 
contrary,  are  large,  obcordate  and  brownish  crimson, 
with  numerous  irregular  yellow  blotches  round  the 
margin.  The  tip  is  of  great  size,  bifid,  with  the 
segments  slightly  lobulate  and  crenate,  golden  yellow, 
with  reddish  crimson  spots  on  and  around  the  crest 
near  the  small,  yellow,  lateral  lobes.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  this  Odontoglot  is 
somewhat  removed  from  that  of  a  typical  0.  Pescatorei, 
and  suggests  a  parentage  between  0.  Pescatorei  and  0. 
triumphans,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  elliptic,  and  golden  yellow, 
with  a  few  large  crimson-brown  blotches  about  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  elliptic  or  almost  rhomboid, 
acute,  slightly  revolute  at  the  tip,  and  more  or  less 
toothed  from  the  widest  part  towards  the  apex  ;  their 
shape  is  much  like  that  of  0.  Pescatorei,  but  they  are 
bright  yellow  with  a  few  small  crimson-brown  blotches 
about  the  middle,  and  nearly  white  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  oblong,  retuse,  more  or  less  denticulate  at  the 
edge,  and  clear  yellow,  with  three  to  four  large  crimson- 
brown,  free,  or  confluent  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest. 
The  latter  consists  of  an  anterior  bifurcate  golden- 
yellow  piece,  and  a  lateral  plate  slightly  toothed  at  the 
edge,  on  each  side  posteriorly,  and  striated  with  purple 
towards  the  inside  ;  in  all  this  it  resembles  O.  Pes¬ 
catorei.  The  plant  has  been  in  flower  for  six  weeks 
and  is  still  in  perfect  condition,  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 


large,  ovate,  light  green,  smooth,  and  bear  one  or  two 
lanceolate  leaves  at  the  base,  with  two  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  racemose.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  21st  inst.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  accorded  it. 
- - 
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Royal  Horticultural. — April2lst,  1891. — The  groups 
of  plants  brought  for  the  inspection  of  the  committees 
were  neither  so  large  as  a  rule,  nor  so  numerous  as  they 
were  last  week,  but  the  Auricula  Society’s  Show  served 
to  bring  together  such  a  number  of  the  Primula  family 
that  on  the  whole  an  attractive  display  was  made,  and 
a  large  concourse  of  people  brought  together.  Primulas, 
Azaleas,  Daffodils,  and  Apples  made  up  the  larger 
groups.  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  containing  fine  samples  of  cultivation.  Some 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardi  had  panicled 
inflorescences  5  ft.  high ;  numerous  well-flowered  pieces 
of  Trichopilia  suavis,  some  of  Lselia  purpurata,  and  a 
fine  piece  of  Dendrobium  Brymerianum  graced  the 
collection.  Two  very  distinct  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  were  exhibited  in  the  group  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  AVhite), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  flowers  of  Phalaenopsis 
grandiflora  were  of  handsome  size,  and  in  the  same 
group  were  Odontoglossum  elegans,  and  some  flower- 
scapes  of  Vanda  tricolor,  two  flowers  of  which  had 
grown  together.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Col. 
R.  T.  Clarke,  Welton  Place,  for  three  fine  spikes  of 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  A  fine  piece  of  Oncidium 
Larkinianum  was  shown  by  John  Larking,  Esq., 
Welrow,  near  Watford.  Messrs.  J.  Lain"  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  piece  of  Laelia  purpurata 
Schroderiana. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  k 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large  group  of  Daffodils 
arranged  in  groups  of  a  kind.  They  had  also  smaller 
groups  of  Anemone  fulgens  and  its  varieties,  as  well  as 
Grape  Hyacinths,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  and  Primulas. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ryder 
&  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  for  a  large  and  beautiful 
group  of  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  arranged  with  a 
ground-work  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  The  cultural 
treatment  given  them  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  profusion  of  flowers  on  moderately  dwarf 
stems.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  received 
a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  hardy, 
spring-flowering,  herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which 
the  double  Marsh  Marigolds  and  Adonis  vernalis 
were  very  conspicuous.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  George  Phippen,  Reading,  for  three  large  baskets 
of  Primroses  of  many  colours.  A  group  of  Indian 
Azaleas  was  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  includ¬ 
ing  such  fine  varieties  as  Theodore  Riemers,  double 
rose ;  Pharailde  Mathilde,  double  white ;  M.  Labrousse, 
single  red  ;  Princesse  Clementine,  large  white,  and 
others.  Two  fine  plants  of  Iris  fimbriata  were  shown 
by  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford. 
Rhododendron  Champion®  and  Anthurium  Scherzeria- 
num  Parisiense  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  A  large  collection  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  was  brought  up 
from  Penllergare,  Swansea,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn, 
They  had  been  grown  in  the  open  air  and  were  un¬ 
injured  during  winter,  although  it  is  stated  that  the 
flowers  had  suffered  a  little  from  frost  during  March 
and  April  ;  they  were,  however,  certainly  fine.  A 
basket  of  blue  Primroses  was  brought  from  Heather- 
bank,  Wey bridge,  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  collection  of 
fifty-four  dishes  of  Apples  and  eight  dishes  of  Pears  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Amongst  the  Apples  Beauty  of  Kent,  Winter  Queening, 
Atalanta,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Ottershaw  Pippin,  Lady 
Henniker,  and  others  were  in  fine  condition.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for 
a  basket  of  well-coloured  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes,  which,  although  they  were  fit  for  use 
in  the  second  week  of  April,  were  later  than  usual.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 
Stamford,  for  two  small  boxes  of  Gilbert’s  Selected 
Criterion  Tomato. 

Royal  Botanic. — April  22nd. — The  second  spring 
show  of  this  society  showed  a  marked  advance  in  some 
respects  over  the  last  one,  particularly  in  the  quantity 


of  hardy  plants.  The  Azaleas  were  also  much  better. 
The  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class  went  to  Mr.  H. 
Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage, 
Highgate,  who  had  conical-shaped  specimens.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  was  first  in  the  nurserymen’s  class 
with  smaller  but  better  flowered  plants.  The  first 
prize  for  Roses  in  pots  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  k 
Son  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  the 
Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  had  the  first  prize  for  Dielytras. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was  first  for 
Pelargoniums  in  an  open  class.  Cinerarias  were  shown 
in  good  condition,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr. 

D.  Phillips.  The  best  Mignonette  was  that  of  Mr. 

5V.  Morle,  Regent  Street.  The  first  prize  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  5Vare, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  plants  were 
varied  and  interesting.  For  show  Auriculas  Mr. 

J.  Douglas  was  first,  and  he  also  had  the  best  Poly¬ 
anthuses.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  firstfor  Alpine  Auriculas. 
Altogether  the  group  of  this  class  of  plants  was  pretty 
and  attractive.  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son  had  the  only 
exhibit  of  Primula  Sieboldi. 

The  exhibits  in  the  miscellaneous  class  were  as  usual 
very  numerous.  A  fine  group  of  Orchids,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Clivias,  Boronias,  and  similar  subjects  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  "Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  a 
well-flowered  group  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and 
other  Orchids.  A  large  group  of  Ferns,  Draccenas, 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  came  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  exhibited  Palms,  Caladiums,  Heaths,  &c. , 
in  a  large  group.  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showed  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  Epacris,  &c.  Decorative  Pelargoniums  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  H.  k  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  some  new 
Amaryllis  and  Streptocarpus.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  were  as  usual  to  the  front  with  Daffodils. 
Roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  5V.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross  ;  and  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  also  showed  a 
few.  A  fine  Rhododendron,  Countess  of  Haddington, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C. 
Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park.  An  interesting  group 
of  Auriculas  and  other  Primulas  was  staged  by  Mr..  J. 
Douglas.  Daffodils  in  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  T. 

S.  Ware.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Auriculas. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Action  for  Heavy  Damages  by  a  Nurseryman. — 
An  action  which  was  of  some  interest  to  nurserymen, 
&c.,  came  up  for  final  decision  at  the  Queen’s  Bench  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  inst.  In  it  Mr.  J.  E.  Anderson, 
florist,  nurseryman,  &c.,  sued  the  Vestry  of  St.  John, 
Hampstead,  for  damages,  which  were  incurred  by  the 
bursting  of  a  sewer,  which  allowed  the  sewage  matter  to 
escape,  and  flood  the  boiler  house  in  connection  with 
his  conservatory,  at  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  Hampstead, 
thereby  putting  out  the  fires  and  causing  damage  to 
valuable  Palms,  Orchids,  Vines,  kc.,  to  the  alleged 
amount  of  £2,000. 

In  November  last,  the  case  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  and  a  special  jury,  and  after  two  days  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  given.  The  question  of 
the  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded  was  then  referred 
to  an  arbitrator,  Mr.  C.  Tyrrel  Giles,  who,  after 
sitting  for  seven  days,  gave  his  award  about  a  month 
ago  for  the  sum  of  £35S. 

On  Saturday  the  case  was  brought  up  for  judgment 
before  Mr.  Justice  Denman;  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.  and 
Mr.  Bartley  Dennis  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
English  Harrison  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  the  amount  claimed  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  he  applied  to  the  Judge  not 
to  give  judgment  until  he  had  consulted  the  arbitrator, 
as  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  time  wasted  in  calling 
unnecessary  witnesses,  and  he  asked  that  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  plaintiff,  and  not  by  his  clients. 

Mr.  Philbrick  opposed  this,  and  his  Lordship  • 
declined  to  do  so,  saying,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
report  sent  in  by  Mr.  Giles  to  warrant  that  course 
being  taken.  He  then  entered  judgment  in  the  usual 
form  for  the  plaintiff,  and  ordered  defendants  to  pay 
£354  9s.  Qd.  and  costs. 

- -5-X-0- -  — 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Botanical  Questions. — -Flos.  :  The  species  of  Pothos  and 
Philodendron  do  not  affect  any  particular  species  of  tree  ;  they 
merely  climb  on  whatever  trees  may  come  in  their  way  in  the 
localities  where  they  grow.  They  have  no  popular  names, 
because  not  otten  cultivated,  and  not  popular  plants.  Pothos 
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is  the  native  name  used  by  the  Cingalese.  There  is  not  a 
popular  name  for  Magnolia,  although  popular  names  are  given 
to  stveral  of  the  species,  such  as  Cucumber  Tree  for  M. 
acuminata,  and  the  Yulan  for  M.  conspicua.  One  of  the  species 
of  Orache,  namely,  Atriplex  patula,  is  pretty  frequent  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Many  other  plants  are  more  common 
there.  The  Box  is  not  particularly  common  in  the  Pyrenees, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
Caucasus.  The  Beech  may  probably  be  common  there. 
Quercus  pyrenaica  does  come  from  the  Pyrenees.  Several  Pines 
are  partial  to  mountainous  and  hilly  places,  and  so  is  the  Moun  - 
tain  Ash.  The  latter  is  Pyrus  aucuparia  and  not  the  Flowering 
Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus),  as  you  seem  to  consider.  There  are 
several  flowers  in  gardens  that  occasionally  come  under  our 
notice,  having  a  more  or  less  decided  indigo  hue.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  Iris  laevigata  shows  it  more  or  less.  Some  of  the 
Larkspurs  may  be  inclined  that  way,  but  are  not  so  decided  as 
the  Iris  named. 

Double  Primroses. — A.  R.  L.  :  We  have  never  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  discovered  that  double  Primroses  changed  to  that  form 
known  as  hose-in-hose,  and  think  it  hardly  within  the  range  of 
probability.  Many  of  the  double  kinds  we  have  cultivated 
successfully,  but  never  observed  that  any  of  them  reverted  to 
the  original  and  single  state.  The  hose-in-hose  form  is  most 
common  amongst  the  seedling  Polyanthuses,  and  consists  of  the 
calyx  enlarged  and  coloured  like  the  corolla,  and  having  the 
latter  inside  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  most  of  the  double 
Primroses  are  very  old  and  not  liable  to  change.  Hose-in-liose 
Polyanthuses  are  very  common,  and  frequently  obtained  from 
seed ;  and  it  is  our  experience  that  they  remain  tolerably 
constant  if  not  always  so. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  A.  R.  L.  :  The  Orchid  is  Cattleya 
Mendelii ;  the  Fern  is  Aspidium  falcatum.  A.  W.  R.  :  1,  Adian- 
tum  trapeziforme  Sanctae  Catherime  ;  2,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 
3,  Aspidium  capense,  apparently,  but  no  fruit  present ;  4, 
Adiantum  diaphanum ;  5,  Pteris  tremula  ;  6,  Asplenium 

furcatum,  requires  greenhouse  temperature.  J.  L.  :  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  a  fine  variety.  D.  F.  :  1,  Corydalis  cava  albi- 
flora,  often  called  C.  tuberosa  albiflora  ;  2,  Adiantum  macro- 
phylluin  ;  3,  Adiantum  glaucophyllum,  to  all  appearance. 

Portugal  Laurel  Hedge.  —  J.  H.  E. :  If  the  shoots  are 
killed  at  the  points,  it  cannot  do  any  good  to  leave  them  as  they 
are.  Y’ou  may  prune  back  to  the  living  wood,  making  your 
hedge  as  even  as  possible.  The  living  shoots  will  break  again 
freely,  when  we  get  moist,  warm  weather.  Both  Portugal  and 
Cherry  Laurels  generally  break  again  freely,  even  when  cut 
down  almost  to  the  roots,  so  that  we  think  your  hedge  will 
recover  upon  the  advent  of  summer  with  warmth  and  moisture. 

Rhododendrons,  Bays,  &e  —J.  H.  E. :  We  should  prune 
these  plants  immediately  so  as  to  give  them  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  form  and  ripen  the  young  wood  before  the  approach  of 
next  winter.  By  doing  so  now  you  will,  of  course,  lose  any 
Rhododendron  flowers  which  may  be  in  bud,  but  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  for  the  reason  above  given.  The  month  of  May  is  a 
very  good  time  for  making  fresh  plantations  of  those  things  in 
heavy  soil,  as  growth  will  then  be  commencing,  and  the  plants 
will  soon  get  established.  Choose  dull  and  cloudy  or  moist  days 
in  which  to  perform  the  operation,  and  less  watering  and  no 
syringing  will  be  required. 

Stocks  Damping.  —  Alex.  Cho.pman :  The  complaint  is  a 
common  one  especially  amongst  beginners,  and  even  with  those 
who  have  had  some  experience.  The  remedy  is  to  prick  off  the 
plants  in  fresh  soil  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  using  some  leaf-soil 
as  well  in  the  compost.  As  soon  as  ihe  roots  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil,  give  more  and  more  ventilation  to  keep  the  plants 
sturdy  and  prevent  their  becoming  drawn.  Stocks  delight  in 
a  drier  atmosphere  than  Asters,  Marigolds,  or  other  subjects  of 
that  -nature,  apd  should  be  treated  accordingly.  In  order  to 
prevent  damping  in  the  early  stages  give  plenty  of  ventilation 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and  transplant  as  '  above 
advised  upon  tile  first  signs  of  damping.  A  fungus  that,  grows 
over  the  surface  of  damp  soil  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
damping. 

Thermometers. — C.  II.  P.,  Nottingham:  Y'ou  can  get  what 
you  want  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Rogers,  21,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 
See  the  description  of  his  Fire  and  Frost  Detector  in  our  issue 
for  September  20th,  1SS4,  p.  45. 

Transplanting  Orchis.—  II.  Gibs:  The  present  is  a  very  good 
time  for  lifting  species  of  Orchis  which  you  may  find  in  pastures 
and  woods.  They  seem  to  do  better  when  transplanted  while 
making  their  growth  than  while  dormant.  By  the  production 
of  young  roots  and  tubers  the  plants  become  re-established 
before  they  lose  their  leaves.  In  removing  the  plants  from  the 
ground,  it  is  generally  a  good  plan  to  move  a  ball  of  the  natural 
soil  with  the  plant,  and  should  the  soil  of  your  garden  be 
naturally  very  dry,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a  considerable 
admixture  of  peat  to  ensure  a  moisture  and  cooler  medium  for 
the  roots.  A  little  shade  might  be  advantageous  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  same  result  ;  but  if  you  can  plant  in  a  soil  that 
is  naturally  moist  full  exposure  to  sunlight  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  than  otherwise. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

W.  L.  Lewis  &Co.,  Chase  Side,  Southgate,  N.— Price  List  of 
Orchids. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  20th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C, ,  report  a  steady  trade 
in  Agricultural  Seeds.  Trefoil  is  dull  at  the  decline. 
White  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Red  Clover  steady.  Rye¬ 
grasses  firm,  Rape  dearer,  Hemp  scarce, 
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Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blins  ..2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  06  OS 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  10  1  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 

—  Foreign,  doz.  hchs.  12  0  IS  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  2  0 
Myosotis.. per  basket  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Nareiss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  GO 

- (English),  bun.'O  6  0  9 

Spiriea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz,  bchs.  0  10  1  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
•Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  16 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  3  6  4  0 
- dark  .  16  3  0 

—  English,  .doz.  bun.  0  9  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  £sieve 

—  red . 1-sieve 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  7  0  SO 
Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb.  3  0  7  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  12  0  20  0 
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NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cv:t. ,  4s. 
per  cwt.  A  1-cwt  sample  bag  sent  carrio.ge  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatos,  and  says:  “1 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “Potatos,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large ;  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied." 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  Ac. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses." 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “ Very  satisfactory.” 

— Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  G-UANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 
29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRI ARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


PARIS  GREEN 

INSECTICIDE, 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Orchard  Moth  Caterpillar. 

Packed  in  damp  state  in  4  lb.  and  7  lb.  Jars,  or 
in  dry  powder. 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Horticultural  Sundriesmen,  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  or  of 

BLUNDELL,  SPENCE  &  CO,,  LTD,, 

HULL  &o  9,  Upper  Thames  St.,  London. 
_  EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENIN  G 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE 

“ PERFECT ” 

SUMMER  SHADING 

Supersedes  all  Others.  Without  which 

none  is  genuine. 

FOR  SHADING  CLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far 
as  the  old  preparations.  Note  its  merits 
described  below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write: 

“  By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to 
the  glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it 
possessed  great  advantages  over  all  other  preparations  we 
had  met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  was  most  convenitnt 
to  use,  and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole 
season  it  was  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after 
wetting.  It  afforded  a  cool  and.  pleasant  shade,  at  same 
time  admitting  an  abundance  of  light." 

1  lb.  (cost  Is.)  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use. 
THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Without  whi'h 
none  is  genuine. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  groAvn  green,  etc. 

Saves  many  times  its  cost  in  labour,  and  will  keep 
Walks,  eto.,  clear  of  Weeds  for  a  year  or  more. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

THE  BEST  TESTIMONIAL  IS 

A  GUARANTEE  OF  COMPLETE  EFFICIENCY. 

And  we  hereby  Guarantee  all  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade 
Mark  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  and  to  give  satisfaction. 
SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES. 

Carriage  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

The  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE,  of 
21st  June,  1890,  says  : 

Observations  in  several  quarters  in  the  past  two  years  have 
convinced  us  that  the  "Perfect"  Weed  Killer  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Company ,  97  Milton 
Street ,  Glasgoic ,  is  the  very  thing  that  has  long  been  wanted. 
This  is  at  once  simple,  cheap,  and  effective ,  and  requires 
only  reasonable  care  to  ensure  perfect  action  and  lasting 
results.  At  the  Royal  Go r dens ,  Kew ,  the  R.B.S.  Gardens 
at  Chiswick ,  and  other  public  places  near  Loiidon,  the 
"  Perfect  ”  Weed  Killer  is  trusted  for  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  road  weedsy  and,,  therefore ,  plays  an  impoi'tant  part 
in  the  keeping  of  the  roads." 

Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY. 

Works :  97  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Caution.— Please  carefully  note  our  name ,  address ,  and 
trade  mark ,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  imitations. 

‘■’s  SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN,  ETC. 
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COMTRACTORS  TO  HYR  MAJESTYJS  WAR.  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (JSSS.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  higMy 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PPJCE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  b'e  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot- water  SECT10N  qf  patInkIomt 


FLOWER  POTS 

The  largest  and  cheapest  Firm  in  the  Trade. 

ESTABLISHED  1SSO 


TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


Millions  in  Stoch- 

FREE  RAIL  OR  ROAD. 


Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  illustrations.  Price  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

—  c-aisTE-iiTs  — 


J.T.GREENROD&SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  W, 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

_ BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPEFL _ 

THE  “POTTER”  GARDEN  HOSE. 


Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  ; 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &e.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

" GARDENING  WORLD "  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET ,  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT,.  ' 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


PRICES  OP  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hnse  securesa  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices  :  — 

1-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
i  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  „  37/6 

|  „  „  Best  ,,  38/9 

f  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  46/- 

i  „  „  Best  „  45/- 

}  ,,  .,  Ex.  stout,,  52/6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

Lin.  diameter  Hose,  specially 
cheap.  14s. 

i-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  19/- 

i  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  24/6 

5  ,,  ,,  Best  ,,  25/- 

S  ,,  Ex.  stout  29/6 

?■  „  „  Best  29/6 

i  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  36,9 


Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 
Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 


AXDREU  PORTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


RELIABLE 

ARTICLES 

Superior 

Merit. 

THE  INFALLIBLE 

Numerous  Testimo- 

Weed  Killer 

nials  and  every  parti¬ 
cular  respecting  these 
and  our  other  manu¬ 
factures  sent  Post  Free. 

“  GUPROLEME." 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

Regd.  Trade  Mark. 

to  apply  for  them  before 

The  DEMOH 

placing  your  orders  else¬ 
where. 

Insecticide 

Sole . Proprietors — 

DEICHTON  &  Co., 

AND  CLEANSER 

Operative  Chemists, 

j  Regd.  Trade  Mark. 

BRIDGNORTH. 

...... 

-  1  ■■  - - - 

HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 
PRICE,  Ss.  (yd.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  BY  USING 


THE  CHEAPEST  &  BEST  OF  ALL. 

FIR  TREE  OIL 

INSECTICIDE  (soluble) 

F92?  PLANTS.— To  make  a  solution  for  washing  or 
cleansing  purposes — Half-a-Pint  of  Pir-Tree  Oil  to  ten 
gallons  of  water. 

For  Green  and  Black  Fly,  Thrip,  American  Blight,  Woolly 
Aphis,  &c.  — Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  or  four 
gallons  of  water,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Red  Spider  and  Caterpillar — Half-a-Pint  of  the 
Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water,  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Brown  or  White  Scale — Half-a-Pint  of 
the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  four  or  six  quarts  of  water,  four  to  eight 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Mildew  and  Blight  on  Fruit  or  Foliage — Half-a-Pint 
of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  six  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Ants,  Grubs,  Worms,  Wood  Lice,  &c.,  in  the  Soil — 
Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  most  efficacious  way  to  use  Fir-Tree  Oil  in  small 
quantities  is  to  apply  it  with  one  of  Hughes’  Aphicides. 

When  applied  to  the  roots  of  delicate  plants  the  soil  should 
be  drenched  with  clean  water  immediately  afterwards,  in  all 
other  cases  washing  is  not  necessary.  Used  with  \\  arm 
Water  it  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  when  cold  is  used. 

Soft  or  rain  water  is  necessary,  and  Applied  in  Wood,  1  in, 
or  Pot  Vessels. — Galvanised  Iron  Vessels  must  not  be  used. 

FOR  NITS  IN  CHILDREN’S  HAIR.-Mix  one  part  of 
Fir-Tree  Oil  with  three  parts  of  Warm  Water  and  apply 
with  a  Comb  or  Brush,  the  Hair  can  be  washed  shortly  after. 

FOR  WASHING  FLANNELS  &  UNDERCLOTHING.— 

Put  a  wine-glass  full  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  steeping  , 
the  same  may  be  put  into  the.  boiler.  Common  Soap  may 
be  used  but  no  other  preparations. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  half-pints,  1)6;  pints,  2/6;  quarts  4)6; 
half-gallons  7 Id  ;  gallons  12/6  each. 

Drums ,  j  and  10  gallons  each ,  at  ill-  per  gallon, 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  insecticide, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free 
on  application  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK— A.  Rolker  &  Sons. 


TO  FT  A  *  O  New  Improved  Patent 
1  ri  K2j  r\  L-f  Slow- Combustion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 

Requires  no  Brickwork  nr  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 

TT-C&  TY  TT*  Practical  Hot-water  anil 
°  A  -TAX-  iw g  Horticultural  Engineer, 

300,  KING3LAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (iate  of  107,  Old  Stieet). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-combustion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &e.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


Sealed  Bags  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6, ;  14  lb.,  4/6  ;  2S  lb.,  7/6  ;  56  lb.,  12/6  ;  1  cwt„  20/- 
CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE.  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Polleit  4:  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Stieet,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. ,  April  .5  1SJ1 
Agents:  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester  Mr.  John  tieywooa. 
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THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

luberifera).— JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very- 
fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  otter  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  6s.  per  7  lb.,  10s.  6  '.  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties 
Post  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.-  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London. 


Silver  Sand  1  ! 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\_J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  Cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon.  _ 


ORCHIDS 

Clean  healthy  plants  at  low  prices.  Thousands  in 
stock.  Please  wiite  for  List. 

A.  ( late  W.  Gordon ), 

ORCHID  NURSERY, 

AMYAND  PARK  ROAD,  TWICKENHAM. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

THE  TWO  BEST 

NOYB1QTIB  S 

OF  TSB  SEASON, 

DUKE  OF  CLARENCE,  BEAUTY  OF  ARUNDEL. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 

J.  CHEAL  8s  CRAWLEY. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


By  permission  of  th.e  Hon.  Board  of  Customs 
DUTY  FREE. 


Tobacco  Preparations 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  USE. 


THE  “  LONDON  ”  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

(Free  ok  Duty.) 

Manufactured  from  strong  American  Leaf  Tobacco,  and 
highly  concentrated.  Sold  in  bottles  :  - -Pints.  Is.  ;  quarts, 
Is.  M.  ;  half  gall.,  2s.  6 d.  ;  gall.,  4s.  Or,  in  casks  of  10  galls, 
and  upwards,  at  2s.  (id.  per  gallon. 


EXTRA  STRONG  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  manufactured  for  Evaporating  in  Greenhouses. 
Pints,  2s.  ;  quarts,  3s.  6 d.  ;  half-gall.,  6s. ;  gall.,  11s.  And  in 
kegs  of  5  galls.,  10s.  6 d.  per  gall.  ;  10  galls.,  10s.  per  gallon. 


THE  “LONDON”  TOBACCO  POWDER; 

This  preparation  consists  of  best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  of  an  essential 
character.  Price,  in  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6rf. ,  and  4s.  Or,  in  hulk,  £3 
per  cwt. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Scale,  Thrip.  Green 
F'y,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all  Parasites 
affecting  plants,  without  injury  to  foliage.  In  jars,  Is.  6 d.  and 
3s.  each,  and  in  tins,  os.  6 d.,  15s.  6 d.,  and  25s.  each. 


The  above  articles  are  manufactured  only  at  our 
Bonded  Stores,  Shad  Thames,  S.B.,  and  are  the  only 
reliable  Horticultural  Tobacco  Preparations  pro¬ 
duced.  TVe  caution  the  public  against  spurious 
articles  offered  by  several  firms. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Go. 

(LIMITED), 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms— FSNSBUEiY  STPujSUT,  E„G. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores— 
SHAD  TEAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON, 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
FT  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties.  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Singlev  arieties,  separate,  5s  6<i. :  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  18s., 
and  21s.  per  doz. ;  Bedding,  choicest.,  (is. 
i-  and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

0-0015  MEWSS 

YOU  CAN  GET  THE 

BEST  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

BEST  BEGONIAS, 

BEST  ZONAL  GERANIUMS, 

BEST  DOUBLE  PETUNIAS, 

At  Half  the  usual  Prices  of 

H .  J .  J  0  M  ES ,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 

'  Send  for  CATALOGUE.  _ _ 

GOLBSF  YEWS, 

Fine  specimens,  5  to  6  ft,  high,  and  5  to  0  ft.  in  diameter, in, 
various  shapes;  also  smaller  sizes  in  great  variety.  Many 
thousands  to  select  from.  Price  on  application. 

22,  JuJUiSnEl  SSOjKT, 

The  Nurseries,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  best  collection  of  proved  Novelties  known.  Strong 
plants  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application  to 

<8s  IMJ5vW:OJ5.9 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

IE1TA1IE)  SWANIEY, 

C  MEALS’  DAHUAST, 

SINGLE,  CACTUS,  POMPOME, 
SHOW,  and  FANCY. 

All  the  Best  Vap.ieties  in  Cultivation. 

A  NUMBER  OF 

1ZJ3.3L NOVELTIES 

FOR  THIS  SEASON. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Post  free. 

JxCHEAL&SONSjThe  Nurseries,  CRAY/LEY 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 

I  For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 

|  consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS’  Special  Descriptive 
and  illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
I  application. 

JOIN'S  <3s  <S©o, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

S  CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

My  superior  strain  of  these  is  now  in  5  distinct 
sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  White  ;  each  sort,  Is. ,  2s.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pkt. 


The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (124  pages) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists'  Floivers,  free  on 
application. 


Buccleuch  Nurseries, 


HAWICK,  SCOTLAND, 

GUTBOSH’S  MIILTRAG&  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  Qd.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  ‘‘Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,’’  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6d., 
free  by  post,  7 d, 

WM.  CUTBUSH  Sl  SOW, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGH4JATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


WORLD-RENO  WEED 


PRIMULA, 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN. 

Is  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Per  Packet, 

^  Is.  6i.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d„  k  5s. 

L  ?  ^  S  ILLUSTRATED 

SEED 

CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  WIlLlLiIZAmS  &,  SOI*, 

Victoria.  aa4  Patadiss  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday  May  5th.— Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 
(2  days).  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  May  6th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c .,  at  Pfotheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  Sth.— Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula  Society's 
Show  at  Dundee.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  May  9th.— Crystal  Palace  Spring  Flower  Show. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  562. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2nd,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


■vTS'HE  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — - 
vt)  We  may  well  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  the  schedule  of  shows  of  this 
society  for  the  present  year,  just  issued.  It 
will  he  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  the 
old  Mid-winter  and  January  show  has  wisely 
been  replaced  by  one  to  he  held  in  December, 
just  four  weeks  after  the  usual  great  show 
in  November.  That  will,  we  feel  sure,  prove 
to  he  an  improvement,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  January  were 
few,  small,  and  generally  uninteresting. 
Practically  the  society  now  holds  four 
autumn  and  winter  shows,  as  in  addition  to 
those  held  by  the  society  specifically  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  November  and  December,  there  are 
considerable  prizes  ottered  for  blooms  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Fruit  Show  in  October,  to 
which  exhibition  the  members’  cards  give 
free  admission. 

Even  if  the  Aquarium  amusements  offer 
no  attraction  to  members  it  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said  but  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  with  its  several  meetings  of  the 
Eloral  Committee  added,  offers  to  its 
members  for  the  small  subscription  required 
far  more  than  does  any  similar  body.  Whilst 
the  society’s  work  in  connection  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  naturally  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  and  excites  the  support  of  all 
lovers  of  the  grand  autumn  flower,  all  other 
lovers  of  flowers  find  in  membership  of  the 
society  a  remarkably  good  investment. 

It  will  probably  be  noticed  that  this  year, 
as  last,  no  further  attempt  is  being  made  to 
hold  any  provincial  show.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  calls  for  any  expression  of  regret.  It 
is  so  obvious  in  relation  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  that  all  localities  can  do  what  is  required 
of  them  in  the  matter  of  providing  exhibitions 
so  much  better  than  foreign  bodies  can,  that 
nothing  will  he  lost  by  the  abandonment  of 
these  provincial  visits.  Whilst  the  National 
still  stands  at  the  very  head  of  all  other 
Chrysanthemum  societies,  it  is  none  the  less 
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rim  very  hard  in  some  provincial  towns  by 
the  splendid  shows  there  found.  Thus  ample 
evidence  is  furnished  that,  after  all,  each 
locality  can  better  perform  its  own  work  than 
it  can  he  done  by  others,  in  London  or 
elsewhere. _ _ 

‘Natural  Gardening. — "We  have  to  thank 
"o  our  contemporary  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  having  reproduced  in  its  pages  last  week 
an  illustration  of  the  quaint  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  positively  abhorrent  example  of 
Dutch  or  clipped  gardening  seen  at  Elvaston 
Castle.  Whatever  of  merit  the  late  Mr. 
William  Barron,  of  Borrowash,  possessed  as 
a  landscape  gardener,  and  he.  was  a  man 
of  no  inconsiderable  talent  and  originality, 
we  rejoice  that  our  noble  private  gardens  are 
in  but  few  cases  disfigured  by  such  abortions 
in  planting  and  trimming  as  the  illustration 
we  have  referred  to  presents.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  gross  disfigurement  of 
Nature’s  proportions,  development,  and  beauty 
by  the  trimming  and  clipping  of  trees  and 
shrubs  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  shapes,  there 
is  the  matter  of  cost  of  labour  needful 
to  maintain  such  a  garden  in  its  trim,  formal 
aspect. 

Our  gardeners  generally  in  these  days  may 
well  rejoice  that  they  are  saved  from  such 
difficulty  as  well  as  from  such  horticultural 
abortions.  To  plant  a  beautiful  tree  or  shrub, 
and  then  to  destroy  all  its  natural  grace  and 
form  by  a  free  use  of  the  shears  is  indeed 
barbarism.  We  have  very  happily  got  out  of 
the  barbaric  age  in  gardening,  and  beyond  that 
we  have  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  got  out  of 
the  colour  bedding  craze  too  ;  so  that  what  we 
do  now  florally  or  arboriculturally,  we  do  more 
wdsely  and  at  far  less  cost  of  labour.  We  get 
in  natural  gardening  far  more  of  pleasure  than 
all  the  formal  planting,  bedding,  trimming,  or 
similar  decorative  methods  can  possibly  give. 

Practically  ive  make  gardening  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  Nature — her  helper  and  friend  rather 
than,  as  in  the  old  Dutch  and  some  recent 
clays,  her  torturer  and  destroyer.  Relatively 
if  Ave  do  our  gardening  more  cheaply  because 
more  naturally  Ave  also  get  from  it  far  more 
of  real  enjoyment.  Our  tastes  have  been 
cultivated  by  Nature  into  a  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Avhat  is  true  and  beautiful,  hence  Ave 
realise  that  the  more  closely  our  gardening 
folloAvs  Nature  the  more  beautiful  is  the 
product. 


‘tpLUJis. — Writing  early  in  the  Aveek  it  Avould 
<r  seem  as  if  Ave  shall  see  hardly  a  Plum 
tree  except  some  very  early  variety  in  bloom 
during  the  month  of  April.  That  is  indeed 
a  feature  of  so  unusual  a  kind  that  Ave  have 
rarely  seen  it  equalled.  When  Aveather  pes¬ 
simists  declare  henceforth  that  Avhilst  our 
winter  area  is  extending,  our  summer  period 
is  contracting,  they  will  be  able  to  point  to 
Avhat  Ave  may  Avell  hope  Avill  prove  a  special 
exception,  that  Plums  or  Pears  Avere  not  in 
bloom  in  April  in  1891.  Of  course,  Ave 
except  trees  on  Avails  Avhere  the  blooming  is 
excited  by  the  special  protection  and  warmth 
Aidiich  Avails  afford,  'So  far  as  trees  in  the 
open  air  are  concerned,  hoAvever,  the  fact 
remains  as  stated,  throughout  the  home 
districts,  and  Ave  believe  that  exceptionally  late 
blooming  of  the  Plum  is  this  year  really 
general. 

Of  course,  all  hope  that  it  may  be  for  the 
best  ultimately,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  even  whilst  the  petals  of  the  blooms 
are  not  stimulated  to  expand,  the  fertile 
organs  of  the  floAvers  may  be  pushing,  and 
because  of  the  long  and  unnatural  confine¬ 
ment  in  their  petaloid  casing,  become  con¬ 
torted  and  injured.  Slioulcl  there  be  any 
appreciable  deficiency  of  fruit  at  all,  this 
will,  Ave  apprehend,  be  found  the  primary 
cause  of  the  failure.  May  such  misfortune  be 
averted,  but  still,  that  can  only  be  by  a 
change  to  warmer^  weather,  and  an  early  expan¬ 


sion  of  bloom.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  very 
heavy  Plum  crop  is  desirable.  Unhappily 
such  a  crop  is  usually  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
several  barren  seasons,  whilst  the  glut  of  fruit 
resulting  does  not  often  benefit  the  groiver 
in  a  relative  degree. 

We  do  not  fully  utilise  an  excessive  Plum 
crop,  because  Aire  cannot  dry  the  fruits  as  is 
done  in  France,  nor  preserve  them  as  is  done 
in  California ;  although  why  avg  should  not 
do  so  by  canning  remains  to  be  shoivn.  All 
the  same  Ave  shall  have  to  take  what  Nature 
gives  us,  and  as  it  looks  as  if  this  year  it 
will  be  in  no  grudging  spirit,  so  must  Ave  be 
correspondingly  thankful. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. —At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  held  on  the  24th  ult. ,  Mr.  W. 
Marshall  presiding,  it  was  announced  that  since  the 
previous  meeting  £10  had  been  received  from  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dominy,  and  a  similar 
amount  from  Mr.  Alderman  B.  Watson,  J.P.  of  Leeds, 
as  a  birthday  offering.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  was  appointed  local  secretary  for  the  district. 

Kent  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — We  have  received 
the  schedules  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Kent  County 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  competition  at  their  show 
at  Blackheath,  on  November  3rd  and  4th  ;  and  of  the 
Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Society  for 
their  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Club  Hall,  Sevenoaks, 
on  November  10th  and  11th. 

Gardening  Engagements — Mr.  F.  Deller  as  gardener 
to  Edward  Beanes,  Esq.,  Moatlands,  Paddock  Wood, 
Kent.  Mr.  A.  Baxter,  late  foreman  at  Canford  Manor, 
Dorset,  as  gardener  to  Lord  Rodney,  Berrington, 
Leominster.  Mr.  G.  Knight,  late  gardener  at  Sand 
Hall,  Howden,  as  gardener  to  G.  Ambler,  Esq.,  Kirk¬ 
lands,  Shipley,  Yorks. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton’s 
programme  for  the  current  year  includes  a  show  at 
Westwood  Park  on  Whit-Monday,  a  Great  Summer 
Show  and  Gala  on  August  1st  and  3rd  and  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  on  November  3rd  and  4th. 

Swindon  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  is  announced  to  be  held  at 
The  Lawn,  Swindon,  on  Wednesday,  August  19th,  when 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  some  160 
classes. 

Peaches  on  Almond  Stocks  Killed.— Le  Jardin 
states  that  the  cultivators  of  Montreuil,  already  so 
tried  in  1880,  complain  of  the  ravages  of  frost.  The 
Peaches  have  resisted,  but  the  Almond  on  which  they 
were  grafted  has  been  destroyed.  Parts  of  the  espalier, 
of  30  yards  in  length,  present  not  a  single  live  tree. 
In  1879  the  snow  had  preserved  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
which,  once  cut  down,  started  again  vigorously. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  will  be  held  this  day, 
Saturday,  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  off 
Market  Place,  Manchester,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  fix  the  day  of  exhibition,  to  appoint  judges,  to 
consider  the  schedule  of  prizes,  and  to  transact  any 
other  business.  The  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  issued 
shortly  after  the  meeting.  The  Committee  hope  that 
every  member  will  do  his  utmost,  by  example  and 
influence  amongst  growers  and  friends  of  the  Tulip,  to 
increase  the  number  of  subscribers  and  exhibitors,  as 
the  membership  roll  has  been  sadly  thinned  of  late 
years  by  death. 

A  New  Use  for  Scorzonera. — In  cold  regions,  where 
it  has  been  tried  to  raise  the  silkworm,  there  has  often 
been  a  restraint  for  want  of  the  Mulberry  tree.  It 
appears  that  the  foliage  cherished  by  the  Bom  by  x  can, 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  be  replaced  by  that 
of  Scorzonera,  of  which  the  culture  is  everywhere  easy. 
Sown  in  May,  Scorzonera  gives  its  nourishment  in 
autumn,  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  least  six 
years  with  the  Mulberry.  The  fact  established  is  yet 
again  and  above  all  interesting  in  the  sense  that  it 
shows  the  faculty  of  adaptation  of  an  animal  to  other 
food  than  that  Avhich  it  has  received  since  many 
generations.  — Le  Jardin. 

The  Mitcham  Lavender  Fields. — It  is  stated  that 
the  past  winter  has  proved  more  disastrous  to  the 
lavender  plantations  of  Surrey  than  aDy  of  its 
predecessors  during  the  past  60  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  far  short  of  100  acres  of  the  plantations  in  the 
Mitcham,  Wallington  and  Carshakon  districts  have 


been  uprooted  and  committed  to  the  flames  this  season, 
and  the  remaining  standing  crops  are  considered  to  be 
in  a  critical  condition.  The  outlook  for  the  wholesale 
trade  is  serious,  perfumers  depending  largely  on  the 
English  essential  oil  of  lavender  in  the  preparation  of 
their  finest  perfumes. 

Rhododendron  Champion®. — This  bold  but  rather 
curious  species  of  Rhododendron  is  a  native  of  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  differs  from  most  other  species  in  culti¬ 
vation  by  the  great  depth  of  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  corymbs, 
and  are  large  and  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
yellow  blotch  on  the  upper  segment.  The  latter  are 
obloDg  in  all  cases,  but  the  upper  one  is  much  the 
broadest,  and  more  or  less  revolute  at  the  edges.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  dull  green,  more  or  less 
netted  and  covered  with  coarse  hairs  on  both  surfaces, 
which  give  them  a  curious  and  rather  unwonted 
appearance  for  a  Rhododendron.  A  plant  of  it  in 
a  pot  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  21st  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  when  a  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

The  Yellow  Musk  Hyacinth. — On  the  whole,  Mus- 
cari  moschatum  is  less-  conspicuous  than  many  others 
under  cultivation,  yet  it  is  pretty,  very  fragrant, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection. 
The  yellow  variety  (M.  m.  flavum)  is  more  decided 
in  hue  and  very  pretty  when  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  pendulous,  cylindrical,  tinged  with  a 
dull  purple  in  the  young  state,  but  as  they  expand 
they  change  to  a  clear  yellowish  hue.  This  hue, 
combined  with  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  gives  it  a 
distinctness  possessed  by  few.  When  grown  in  pots 
the  scapes  attain  a  height  of  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  The 
leaves  are  subulate,  deeply  channelled,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  some  Irises,  such  as  I.  xiphioides,  and  deep 
glaucous  green,  but  only  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  long  while  the 
plant  is  in  bloom.  The  type  was  originally  introduced 
from  Asia  Minor  in  1596,  and  the  yellow  variety  more 
recently.  It  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Barr’s  nursery  at 
Long  Ditton. 

Saxifraga  cordifblia  purpurea.  —  Of  all  the  forms 
generally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Megasea,  the 
variety  here  named  is  one  of  the  boldest,  and  best 
adapted  for  cultivation  on  banks,  mounds,  and  -wide 
borders.  The  leaves  are  roundly  cordate,  broad  and 
massive,  while  the  large  and  dense  flower-head  is 
well  thrown  above  the  foliage.  The  petals  are  of  a 
deep  reddish  purple,  supported  by  a  red  or  scarlet 
calyx.  When  seen  against  any  of  the  paler  forms  of 
the  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness 
of  the  variety  under  notice.  Last  year  the  Megaseas 
were  planted  in  the  open  ground  of  Messrs.  Barr’s 
nursery,  at  Long  Ditton,  but  they  have  since  been 
planted  in  a  narrow  border,  close  to  a  hedge,  near  a 
high  railway  embankment,  sheltering  them  from  the 
north  wind,  and  the  effect  has  been  wonderful  con¬ 
sidering  the  coldness  and  duration  of  the  east  winds 
Avhich  have  prevailed  lately.  The  subject  of  this  note  is 
grown  in  quantity,  and  when  established  by  another 
year’s  growth,  cannot  fail  to  be  fine. 

Striped  and  Double  Auriculas. — It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which  Auriculas  vary 
in  colour,  even  upon  the  same  plant.  A  strain  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at 
LoDg  Ditton,  in  which  some  of  the  plants  bear  clear 
yellow  flowers  ;  others  have  them  yellow  and  also 
striped  with  deep  red  in  various  ways,  even  upon  the 
same  plant,  tending  to  a  self  red  at  one  time  and  a 
self  yellow  at  another.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in 
size,  and  the  plants  evidently  very  hardy.  A  double 
variety  bears  clear  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  quite  full, 
and  less  often  merely  one  corolla  within  another.  In 
the  latter  case  the  eye  shows  itself  surrounded  with  a 
creamy  white  paste.  The  doubling  is  strictly  confined 
to  the  corolla,  as  the  calyx  is  small  and  green.  The 
foliage  of  both  kinds  is  green  and  without  meal,  so 
that  they  would  be  well  suited  for  border  decoration. 

Cortusa  pubens. — The  species  of  Cortusa  are  closely 
allied  to  Primula,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  P. 
eortusoides,  which  owes  its  name  to  that  genus.  P. 
mollis  is  a  Himalayan  species  of  Primula,  to  which 
Cortusa  bears  e\Ten  a  stronger  resemblance.  The  best- 
known  species  is  C.  Matthiola,  than  which  C.  pubens  is 
much  smaller.  The  leaves  are  roundly  reniform,  lobed, 
toothed,  and  downy  all  over,  as  the  name  implies. 
The  flowers  are  magenta-purple,  or  purple  tinted  with 
violet  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  and  are  borne 
on  scapes  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  high.  The  species  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Transylvania  in  1S7S,  and  may  be  described 
a3  pretty  though  small. 
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ASTERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

The  very  best  of  white  Chrysanthemums  can  hardly 
hope  to  find  much  favour  when  in  competition  with  the 
pure  white  flower  of  the  Mignon  Aster.  I  notice  that 
“K.  D.”  writes  approvingly  of  Quilled  Asters  for  late 
cutting,  and  they  are  very  good  ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
new  white  Mignon,  which  is  a  tall  grower,  yet  pro¬ 
ducing  medium-sized,  flat-petalled,  and  very  full  double 
flowers  in  great  profusion,  stands  quite  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  for  the  production  of  late  white  flowers.  This 
Aster  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May  in  good 
soil  in  the  open  ground,  may  be  transplanted  early  in 
July  into  good  soil  which  is  not  too  fully  exposed  to 
the  sud,  and  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in  trios  into 
large  pots,  or  singly  into  smaller  ones,  for  blooming 
under  glass  up  to  the  end  of  October  ;  later  than  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  have  them. 

This  Aster  comes  very  true  and  good  from  home- 
sowed  seed,  as  I  have  tested  it.  It  has  other  colours 
also,  but  the  white  is  the  best.  Specially  good  is  it  for 
cutting,  because  the  blooms  have  good  large  stems. 
For  the  production  of  seed  the  plants  should  be  raised 
fully  a  month  earlier,  be  planted  out  on  warm  early 
borders,  and  have  all  but  about  five  flowers  to  each 


plant  cut  away.  Some  show  even  finer  form  than 
others,  these  should  be  specially  marked  for  selection. 
Not  a  bloom  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  comes  open  and 
hollow-eyed,  all  being  dense  and  full.  I  have  found  no 
other  Aster  so  admirable  for  the  purpose  named  ; 
indeed,  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  all  through  the 
autumn  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction. — D. 

- »>3=o - 

DAFFODILS  FROM  IRELAND. 

A  fine  box  of  Daffodils  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  W. 
Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  who  says 
that  the  flowers  are  nearly  over  there,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bicolor  and  Poeticus  sections.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  kinds,  however,  were  in  excellent  condition 
as  to  size  and  colour.  John  Nelson  is  something  in 
the  way  of  Emperor,  but  is  darker  in  colour,  with  the 
inner  segments  somewhat  twisted  ;  the  trumpet  has  six 
overlapping  lobes  at  the  mouth.  Mr.  Brouwer  is  a 
smaller  flower  with  paler  segments  and  a  short,  wide 
trumpet.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
Daffodil  of  the  Empress  type,  but  of  greater  substance. 
The  segments  are  broad,  spreading,  and  white,  but  the 
crown  seems  to  be  coloured  with  a  dark  and  light  shade 
of  lemon.  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  differs  by  having  the 
inner  segments  distinctly  twisted,  while  the  trumpet 
is  of  a  beautiful  soft  or  pale  lemon. 

Some  of  the  Moschatus  type  sent  us  were  in  grand 


form.  The  pale  lemon  crown  of  Albicans  was 
of  great  length,  but  quite  equalled  by  that  of  the 
white  segments.  Cernuus  pulcher,  on  the  contrary, 
was  notable  for  the  shortness  and  breadth  of  all  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  the  wide-mouthed  and  lobed  crown 
was  notable  for  its  bicolorous  condition — the  outer 
surface  being  pale  lemon  and  the  inner  creamy  white. 
A  new  white  Swan’s-neck  Daffodil,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hartland,  he  names  Helen  Falconer.  See  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  kindly  lent  by  him.  It  has  the 
broad  segments  of  Cernuus  pulcher,  but  the  crown  is 
longer,  narrower,  and  of  the  same  creamy  white  hue  on 
both  surfaces. 

A  fine  sample  of  N.  Backhousei  had  broad  imbricated 
sulphur-coloured  segments  with  a  darker  edge,  and 
barely  exceeded  the  wide  trumpet  in  length.  N.  tri- 
dymus  S.  A.  de  Graaf  showed  a  great  advance  on  the 
type  in  point  of  size,  and  the  broad  sulphur-coloured 
segments  were  slightly  longer  than  the  golden  yellow 
crown.  There  were  two  flowers  on  a  stem  and  they 
were  distinctly  fragrant.  A  meritorious  and  very 
distinct  type  of  N.  incomparabilis  is  semipartitus,  with 
broad  sulphur  segments  and  a  golden  yellow  six-parted 
crown. 


PRESENTATION  TO  A  GARDENER 

AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

It  is  given  to  comparatively  very  few  men  to  complete 
fifty  years  of  service  on  one  estate,  but  when  such  a 
circumstance  does  occur  it  is  but  right  that  it  should 
be  fittingly  commemorated.  Air.  W.  Stocking  has 
recently  completed  his  fiftieth  year  of  service  as 
gardener  and  forester  on  the  estate  of  W.  A.  Tysen 
Amhurst,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon, 
Norfolk,  and  his  co-workers  on  the  estate,  to  the 
number  of  120,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  marble 
eight-day  clock  and  an  illuminated  address  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  event.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Ford,  the  agent,  who  has  known  Mr. 
Stocking  during  the  whole  period  of  his  service  at 
Didlington,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  high  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Mr.  Stocking 
suitably  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  heartily 
thanked  his  friends  for  their  kindly  expressions  of 
good  will. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  “jubilees”  occur  among 
gardeners,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  in  connection  with 
this  instance  that  Mr.  Stocking  is  still  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  and  able  to  discharge  his  manifold 
duties.  There  are  a  good  many  men  now  holding 
important  positions  who  have  served  under  Mr. 
Stocking  in  the  gardens  at  Didlington,  and  who  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  this  celebration,  for  he  was  held 
in  great  respect  by  all.  —  Con. 


THE  AMORPHOPHALLUS 

FRAUD. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  your  issue 
of  February  7th  (p.  357),  regarding  Amorphophallus 
campanulatus,  in  which  you  accuse  the  one  who  is 
advertising  it  in  England,  of  fraud.  This  must  refer  to 
me,  as  I  know  of  no  one  else  who  is  advertising  it.  As 
regards  my  firm  being  one  which  practises  deception  I 
would  only  say  that  between  the  present  date  and  the 
first  day  of  January  of  the  present  year  we  have  received 
and  filled  130,000  separate  orders,  representing 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  larger 
business  than  has  been  done,  I  feel  sure,  by  any  other 
house  in  our  line  in  the  world,  and  I  think  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  we  are  not  in  the  swindling 
line.  By  inquiry  you  will  find  that  our  house  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  American  seed  and  florist  concerns, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  broad  accusation  of  fraud 
on  our  part  is  a  hasty  and  ill-advised  comment.  I 
procured  15,000  bulbs  of  Amorphophallus  campanu¬ 
latus  from  a  well-known  and  reliable  collector  and 
botanist,  who  furnished  me  description  of  same,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  correct. 
The  bulbs  when  received  weighed  on  an  average 
about  1  lb.  each.  But  they  came  to  hand  in 
bad  condition,  being  affected  with  dry  rot,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  decline  orders  for  them. 
All  that  were  at  first  sent  out  we  are  returning 
money  for,  and  are  returning  money  for  all  that  are 
ordered  now  ;  so  that  no  one  has  been  in  any  wise 
defrauded. 

It  seems  absurd  to  accuse  a  paper  like  your  own  of 
being  in  error  about  the  description  of  any  plant.  Still, 
I  know  I  have  read  a  description  of  Amorphophallus 
campanulatus  which  tallies  with  the  one  I  give  which 
was  furnished  by  my  collector. — John  L.  Childs,  Floral 
Park,  New  York,  April  11th,  1891.  [Mr.  Childs  is 
entitled  to  the  right  of  reply  to  our  comments,  which, 
however,  as  he  has  thought  well  to  withdraw  the  tubers 
from  sale,  would  appear  to  have  been  neither  hasty  nor 
ill-advised.  We  must  point  out  to  Mr.  Childs  that 
neither  the  extent  of  his  business  nor  its  position  in 
relation  to  other  American  seed  and  florist  concerns 
justified  him  in  attempting  to  push  the  sale  (in  England 
at  all  events)  of  one  well-known  plant  by  applying  to 
it  the  description  of  another  and  still  more  remarkable 
one,  whatever  information  he  may  have  received  from 
the  “reliable  collector  and  botanist.”  That  sort  of 
thing  in  England  is  characterised  as  a  Fraud. — Ed  ] 

- 

PROLONGING  THE  SUPPLY  OF 

HARDY  FRUITS.* 

The  importance  of  prolonging  the  supply  of  hardy 
fruits  cannot  be  over-estimated  where  fresh  supplies  are 
in  demand  for  home  consumption.  Each  year  increases 
our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  fresh  fruit  as  food  for 
man,  and  hence  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to  supply, 
not  only  fruit  in  greater  abundance,  but  in  greater 
variety,  and  continuing  over  a  longer  season.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  when  the  numerous  enemies 
the  gardener  has  to  contend  against  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Birds  are  one  of  the  greatest  pests  that 
attack  ripe  fruits,  but  we  must  not  on  this  account 
destroy  our  feathered  songsters,  as  they  amply  repay 
us  for  their  share  of  the  fruit  by  their  song  and  the 
destruction  of  insects.  Instead,  then,  of  destroying 
the  birds,  rather  try  to  keep  them  at  bay  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  for  this  purpose  various  methods  are 
tried.  Old  herring  nets  are  largely  used,  and  when 
properly  employed  are  a  great  protection.  The  birds 
are  sure,  however,  to  effect  an  entrance  in  time,  and  it 
is  surprising  the  quantity  of  fruit  carried  off.  Matting 
the  bushes  up  is  another  means  often  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Red  and  White  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  but 
it  entails  much  labour  and  material,  and  in  the  end  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  remarkable  that  birds 
very  soon  discover  where  good  fruit  is  to  be  had,  and 
they  can  also  pick  out  the  best.  Again,  in  dry  seasons 
birds  become  bolder,  due  no  doubt  to  the  scarcity  of 
wild  fruits  or  the  short  season  in  which  they  can  be 
obtained.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  evil,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  wooden  structures 
covered  with  wire  netting.  A  house  of  this  description 
costs  very  little,  and  serves  its  purpose  better  than 
anything  I  know.  It  can  also  be  covered  with 
roller  blinds  to  protect  the  trees  when  in  flower  from 
frost,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  they  can  be  used  to 
shade  it  from  bright  sunshine,  and  thus  help  to  retard 
and  prolong  its  season. 

*  First  prize  essay  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick 
Chiswick  Gardeners’  Association. 
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The  Best  Fruits. 

The  fruit  trees  best  suited  for  planting  in  a  house  of 
this  description  are  Cherries,  the  season  of  which  can 
be  considerably  lengthened  in  this  way  ;  indeed,  the 
fruit  of  the  Cherry  improves  in  quality  by  being  kept 
as  long  as  possible  after  it  fis  ripe.  Gooseberries, 
although  they  are  by  some  not  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  dessert  fruits,  are  by  others  much 
esteemed,  and  in  most  places  they  would  find  a  place 
in  a  house  of  this  description.  Bed  and  white  Currants 
should  also  not  be  forgotten,  for  when  other  fruits  are 
getting  scarce  they  are  useful  for  a  change.  Black 
Currants  would  also  prove  a  welcome  dish,  also  Black¬ 
berries.  more  especially  some  of  the  newer  introductions, 
especially  as  they  ripen  later  than  the  other  kinds.  If 
planted  along  the  side  of  the  house  the  shoots  can  be 
trained  to  the  netting,  and  are  thus  secure.  Although 
the  Blackberry  may  not  be  considered  a  dessert  fruit, 
it  is  eagerly  sought  after  for  puddings,  &c.  The  Alpine 
Strawberry  could  also  be  grown  here.  It  could  be 
planted  along  the  sides  of  the  paths,  and  would  be 
prized  during  the  autumn.  If  our  hybridists  would 
take  up  this  Strawberry  and  improve  it,  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  dessert  fruits  would  be  made. 

Description  of  Fruit  House. 

The  size  of  the  house  would  of  course  depend  upon 
the  demand  that  has  to  be  met,  but  the  following  is  the 
method  of  erection.  It  should  for  preference  be  a  span- 
roofed  one.  The  posts  for  the  side  should  be  about 
9  ft.  long,  and  about  6  ins.  or  7  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
if  larch  posts  can  be  had  about  that  size,  they  last  for  a 
long  time.  Char  the  base,  so  as  to  preserve  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Let  the  post  into  the  ground  about 
2^  ft.  in  depth,  thus  leaving  about  6  ft.  above  the 
surface.  The  posts  may  be  placed  6  ft.  apart,  and  see 
that  the  tops  are  kept  level.  On  the  top  of  them  place 
a  cell  plate  44  ins.  by  3  ins.,  bevelling  off  g  in.  to  the 
inside,  so  that  the  water  will  readily  run  away.  The 
rafters,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  posts,  may  be  44  ins.  by  2  ins.,  using  a  ridge 
board  7  ins.  by  1-j  ins.  At  every  other  rafter  place  a 
tie  rod  of  half-iron  across  the  house  to  strengthen  the 
whole.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave  a  door  at  each  end 
of  the  structure,  and  they  should  each  be  fitted  with  a 
lock.  The  netting  suitable  for  covering  is  1  in.  mesh 
galvanized  wire.  This  will  exclude  all  birds  likely  to 
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do  any  harm.  The  wire  can  be  put  on  the  length  way 
of  the  house  and  the  edges  bound  together  with  wire, 
making  it  fast  with  staples  to  all  the  posts  and  rafters. 
If  considered  desirable  a-  covering  made  with  two 
boards  can  be  fixed  at  the  ridge  to  protect  the  roller 
blinds  from  wet.  The  blinds  for  shading  should  be  of 
canvas,  such  as  that  used  for  shading,  only  use  the 
stout  kind.  Before  the  netting  is  fixed  it  would  be  well 
to  paint  the  woodwork  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather.  The  roller  blind  will  be  found  useful  in 
spring  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  in  protecting  them, 
from  frost,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  shading  from 
bright  sunshine,  thus  helping  in  the  first  place  to 
ensure  a  better  supply,  also  preserving  it  a  longer  time 
in  perfection.  The  arrangement  of  the  house  will 
depend  upon  its  width.  If  not  exceeding  20  ft.,  a  path 
through  the  centre  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  a  wider 
structure  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  central  bed 
with  a  path  round  it,  thus  leaving  a  bed  on  either  side. 
The  large  trees  can  by  this  means  be  kept  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  the  bush  fruit  round  the  sides,  the 
ends  being  planted  with  Blackberries.  This  would  give 
ample  space  for  full  development. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

In  the  preparation  of.  the  ground  it  is  important  to 
trench  it  thoroughly — viz.,  two  or  three  spits  deep, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
with  plenty  of  lime  rubbish  added  to  it.  Where  chalk 
can  be  had  it  may  be  substituted,  that  which  has  been 
pulverised  by  exposure  to  weather  being  preferred. 
Wherever  stone  fruits  are  grown  lime  should  form  an 
essential  element  in  their  successful  culture,  many 
failures  in  Cherry,  Peach  and  Nectarine  growing  being 
traced  to  the  want  of  this  material  in  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  soil.  It  therefore  becomes  important  that 
simple  details  like  this  are  not  overlooked  in  making  a 
fresh  plantation.  This  also  explains  why  stone  fruit 
generally  does  so  well  on  chalky  soils.  If  the  soil  is 
too  heavy,  more  lime  rubbish  or  chalk  may  be  added, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  rubbish  from  the  fire  heap  where 
garden  refuse  has  been  burned,  all  cf  which  will  keep 
the  soil  open.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  is 
light,  it  is  best  to  give  a  heavy  mulching  of  cow 
manure. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground,  laying  out  the 
beds  will  next  demand  attention.  We  may  suppose 


for  convenience  that  the  house  is  30  ft.  wide,  which 
will  allow  of  a  centre  bed  being  formed  12  ft.  wide,  in 
which  may  be  planted  Cherries,  either  trained  on 
trellises  across  the  bed  or  as  pyramids.  If  the  former 
mode  of  treatment  is  adopted,  the  trellises  may  be 
constructed  under  the  rafters,  by  placing  a  support  at 
each  side  of  the  bed.  and  making  the  top  secure  to  the 
rafter.  The  trellis  may  then  be  formed  by  wiring  at 
6  ins.  apart,  and  by  placing  one  under  each  pair  of 
rafters  in  this  way  a  space  of  6  ft.  is  allowed  between 
the  trees,  which  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

Training  the  Trees. 

The  best  form  of  training  to  adopt  is  that  so  well 
known  as  the  “fan.”  This  is  without  doubt  the  best 
form  for  all  stone  fruits,  as  a  young  branch  can  be 
more  readily  laid  in,  if  by  chance  any  should  go  off 
with  gumming.  If  on  the  other  hand  pyramid-trained 
trees  are  to  be  grown,  two  rows  may  be  planted  in  the 
bed,  and  at  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart.  This  will  give  ample 
space  to  form  good-sized  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  can 
be  readily  reached,  and  it  would  also  be  possible  to 
give  every  attention  to  them.  This  system  allows  of 
double  the  number  of  varieties  being  grown  in  the  same 
space.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be 
little  difference  as  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered 
from  either  system,  but  where  variety  is  wanted 
pyramids  should  be  planted. 

- — - 

RANUNCULUS  BILOBUS. 

There  are  several  species  of  Crowfoot  which  from  their 
dwarf  and  compact  habit  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
gems  of  their  kind  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  well 
adapted  for  associating  with  other  plants  of  similar 
habit  on  the  rockery.  There  are  several  white-flowered 
species  besides  that  under  notice,  but  the  whole  plant 
in  this  case  is  strikingly  different  from  other  Crowfoots 
in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  reniform,  crenate, 
netted,  smooch,  shiniug,  and  of  a  leathery  or  sub-fleshy 
texture,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lesser  Celandine  or  even 
Caltha  paiustris.  The  scape  is  only  about  2  ins.  high, 
furnished  with  two  bracts,  and  bearing  a  soPtary  but 
proportionately  large  flower.  The  five  petals  are  broad 
and  emarginate,  or  slightly  bilobed  at  the  apex,  as 
implied  in  the  specific  name.  The  yellow  anthers  are 
conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  pure  white  corolla. 

A  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  herbaceous  ground 
at  Kew. 

- - 

A  PERUVIAN  APPOINTMENT. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  (Limited),  of  which  Sir 
Alfred  Dent,  K.C.M^L,  of  Messrs.  Dent,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  merchants  and  commission  agents,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  is  chairman,  have  just  arranged  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair,  Meadowbank,  Cults,  Aberdeen, 
with  whom  is  associated  Mr.  Alexander  Boss,  of 
Stonehaven,  near  Aberdeen,  to  undertake  a  piece 
of  very  important  survey  work  for  them  in  Peru.  To 
the  general  reader  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that, 
in  consequence  of  grave  financial  difficulties  into  which 
it  had  got,  the  Peruvian  Government  ceased  to  pay 
interest  on  its  public  debts  (amounting  to  about 
£56,000,000)  several  years  ago,  and  after  protracted 
negotiations  a  powerful  British  Peruvian  Corporation 
came  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  who 
had  done  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  of  which  he  is  still  a 
director. 

Amongst  the  many  concessions  made  to  this  company 
by  the  Peruvian  Government,  one  was  the  right  to 
select  and  utilise  some  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  majestic  Amazon  river.  The  commission 
that  has  now  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Ross, 
on  very  handsome  terms  as  to  remuneration  and  other¬ 
wise,  is  to  fix  generally  the  locality  for  this  very  large 
selection,  with  a  view  specially  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
land  to  tropical  agriculture.  For  this  purpose,  situation, 
climate,  and  the.  general  capabilities  of  the  prevailing 
soils  will  all  have  to  be  carefully  noted  and  reported 
upon  to  the  directorate  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  ; 
and  the  work,  including  the  passage  to  and  fro,  is 
expected  to  occupy  not  less  than  five  months.  Much 
gratification  is  being  expressed  in  Aberdeen  at  the  fact 
of  these  two  gentlemen  being  appointed  to  so  important 
a  mission.  Ho  one  who  knows  the  career  of  either  will 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made  by  Sir  Alfred 
Dent  and  his  co-directors  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation, 
Both  have  had  ample  experience  of  tropical  agriculture 
as  planters  in  Ceylon.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  bred  to  the  occupation  of 
gardener,  with  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  botany, 
enabled  him  at  once  to  take  to  the  work  in  which  he 


was  engaged  for  a  score  of  years  or  thereby  in  the 
1  ‘  spicy  isle  ”  with  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  for  a 
good  many  years  he  acted  as  general  superintendent  of 
a  large  number  of  Coffee  plantations  with  the  highest 
efficiency,  his  duties  in  that  way  giving  him  an 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  tropical  agriculture 
generally,  as  well  as  with  a  large  part  of  the  area  of 
Ceylon,  such  as  few  men  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Sinclair  spent 
over  a  couple  of  years  in  Australasia,  chiefly  in 
Tasmania,  where  he  had  further  opportunities  of 
observing  sub-tropical  vegetation.  Of  Air.  Boss  it  can 
also  be  said  he  has  had  a  lengthened  experience  as  a 
successful  planter  in  Ceylon. — Aberdonian. 

- - 

DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

Like  everything  else,  the  Daffodils  are  late,  owing  to 
the  long  cold  spring.  "When  we  visited  the  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton  last  week,  a  few  of 
the  earliest  were  getting  past  their  best,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  trumpet  varieties  were  either  in  full  bloom  or  on 
the  point  of  expansion.  Of  course  there  are  also  some 
late  ones  which  will  hold  the  field  when  the  others  are 
on  the  wane.  With  the  exception  of  the  Poeticus 
section,  most  of  the  others  are  now  represented. 

Trumpet  Daffodils. 

These  are  now  so  numerous  that  space  can  only  allow 
the  best  of  them  to  be  noted.  Amongst  those  with 
white  segments,  Empress  and  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  still 
hold  a  prominent  position  ;  Grandis  is  only  yet  in  bud. 
Weardale  is  said  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Madame  de  Graaf.  Amongst  the  yellow  ones  of 
the  same  huge  type  are  Emperor,  Glory  of  Leyden,  P. 

R.  Barr,  described  as  a  late-flowering  Emperor,  and 
Monarch,  of  deeper  colour  than  the  latter.  Weardale 
and  Monarch  are  new  varieties  raised  from  seed.  The 
Countess  of  Annesley  is  an  early  Daffodil  of  Irish 
origin,  with  sulphur  segments  and  a  wide-mouthed 
golden  yellow  crown.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes  is  some  shades 
darker.  Maximus  with  its  huge  crown  belongs,  as  is 
well  known,  to  the  golden  yellow  section.  Its  leaves 
are  remarkably  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  flowers.  Other  early-flowering  varieties  of  bold 
habit  and  golden  yellow  flowers  are.  Henry  Irving, 
Golden  Spur,  and  Golden  Plover,  all  differing  in  siz9 
and  shades  of  colour.  Spurius  and  Princeps  are  also 
large  Daffodils  of  this  class,  and  largely  grown.  There 
are  forty-eight  beds  of  the  latter.  The  brightest, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  golden  yellow  kinds  is  Santa  Maria, 
easily  recognised  by  its  twisted  segments. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  may  be  compared  to 
Madame  de  Graaf,  as  the  segments  are  white  and  the 
trumpet  yellow  at  first,  but  soon  changing  to  a  creamy 
white.  Lady  Grosvenor  is  much  smaller,  with  a  lemon- 
yellow  crown  ;  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  has,  in 
addition,  sulphur  segments.  W.  P.  Milner  is  a  dwarf, 
small,  and  free-flowering  Daffodil  of  the  latter  type. 
Snowflake  has  good-sized,  pure  white  flowers,  but  when 
the  latter  first  expand  the  crown  is  clear  yellow.  Nor 
must  the  early-flowering  Pallidus  pneeox  be  forgotten. 
The  white  Narcissus  moschatus  may  be  mentioned  here, 
as  its  drooping  flowers  never  attain  a  great  size.  F.  ML 
Burbidge  has  much  larger  flowers  and  a  pale  lemon 
crown,  and  is  less  drooping  than  Swan’s  Heck,  better 
known  as  AA7m.  Goldring  ;  the  segments  of  the  latter 
are  very  long. 

The  varieties  of  Johnstoni  are  graceful  and  elegant 
little  Daffodils  with  clear  yellow  segments  and  a  yellow 
crown.  The  Queen  of  Spain  may  be  recognised  by  its 
revolute  segments  ;  there  are  twenty-four  beds  of  this 
variety.  Its  ally,  Mrs.  Geo.  Cannell,  has  short  and 
broad  segments.  Both  were  collected  in  Spain  in 
1888.  Of  quite  another  type  is  Hume’s  Giant,  of 
dwarf  habit,  with  drooping  flowers  and  ascending 
segments  longer  than  the  crown.  Han  us  is  a  tiny  but 
pretty  Daffodil  of  the  same  type  as  H.  Pseudo- 
Harcissus.  It  seems  strange  to  class  H.  cyclamineus 
amongst  the  Trumpet  Daffodils,  but  so  it  must  be. 
AVe  noted  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
ground.  The  supposed  natural  hybrids,  with  crowns 
half  as  long  as  the  segments,  are  very  interesting. 
Amongst  those  we  noted  were  Helsoni  majus,  with 
white  segments  ;  Backhouse’s  Rev.  AA  .  AA  ilks,  with 
sulphur-white  ones  ;  and  Tridymus,  with  much  smaller 
yellow  flowers.  Some  forms  of  H.  triandrus  had  large  j. 
pale  flowers,  and  others  small  and  pure  white.  Double 
Daffodils  were  well  represented  in  Pip  Aran  4Arinkle, 
Eystettensis,  Plenissimus,  Cernuus  plenus,  white,  and 
the  common  double. 

Incomp ARABiLis,  Leedsii  and  Barrii  Types. 
Amongst  the  first-named  type  Sir  AA  atkin  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  king  for  size.  The  orange  crown  of 
Chas.  J.  Backhouse  marks  it  conspicuously  amongst  its 
fellows.  Beauty  has  an  orange  edge  to  its  bell-shaped 
crown.  Queen  Sophia  has  a  large  golden  yellow  crown, 
while  that  of  Princess  Mary  is  much  paler,  but  still 
beautiful.  Queen  Bess  is  of  the  same  type,  but  flowers 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier.  The  segments  are 
white  in  all  cases.  The  small  orange  crown  of  Mary 
Anderson  is  very  pretty.  Of  Stella,  a  variety  very 
popular  for  bedding,  there  were  nineteen  beds.  Auto¬ 
crat  is  also  a  large-flowered  kind,  with  bright  yellow 
segments  and  a  darker  crown. 

The  typical  Leedsii  has  white  segments  and  a  pale 
sulphur  crown.  It  is  a  small  Daffodil,  but  floriferous, 
dwarf  and  pretty.  The  variety  Amabilis  has  a  long 
primrose  crown.  Duchess  of  Brabant  has  a  pale  yellow 
crown,  but  ultimately  becomes  wholly  white.  Madge 
Matthews  has  a  large  pale  lemon  crown  changing  to 
creamy  white.  The  large  cup  of  Grand  Duchess  is  at 
first  highly  coloured,  but  becomes  paler  when  at  its 
best.  The  crown  of  Mrs.  Langtry  is  pale  yellow,  but 
finally  becomes  white  with  a  yellow  rim,  and  the 
segments  are  white.  Beatrice  becomes  pure  white 
finally.  Minnie  Hume  has  a  soft  yellow  crown  ;  and 
Acis  changes  from  orange  to  apricot-yellow. 

Of  Barrii  there  are  also  numerous  forms  appearing 
intermediate  between  N.  incomparabilis  and  N. 
poeticus,  but  most  nearly  approaching  the  former. 
Maurice  Vilmorin  has  ultimately  white  segments  and 
an  orange  crown.  The  cup  of  General  Murray  is  only 
edged  with  orange.  Orphee  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  primrose  segments  and  a  scarlet-edged  crown. 
Conspicuus  is  a  very  fine  form  with  large  sulphur 
segments  and  an  orange-edged  crown.  Sensation,  on 
the  contrary,  has  broad,  pure  white  segments,  and  a 
canary-yellow  cup  edged  orange  -  scarlet.  Burbidgei 
approaches  N.  poeticus,  but  has  narrow  segments  and 
a  longer  cinnabar-red  crown. 

The  varieties  of  N.  poeticus  are  only  yet  in  bud  ; 
and  of  N.  p.  ornatus  we  counted  twenty-eight  large 
beds.  Amongst  newly  imported  bulbs  from  the 
Pyrenees  we  noted  a  variety  like  the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
with  broad  white  segments  and  a  short  bright  yellow 
crown,  revolute  at  the  mouth.  Another  closely  re¬ 
sembled  Sir  Watkin,  the  renowned  giant  amongst  the 
forms  of  N.  incomparabilis. 

- - - 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

VIOLET.* 

The  genus  "Viola  contains  a  number  of  species  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  five-petalled  corollas,  with  the  petals 
disposed  somewhat  in  the  butterfly  form.  The  leaves 
vary  according  to  the  species,  being  heart-shaped  in 
some,  in  others  ovate,  sagittate,  pedate,  &c.  Some  are 
annual,  others  perennial. 

Violets  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  named 
after  Io,  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  a  cow  by 
Jupiter.  The  ancient  physicians  employed  the  roots 
and  leaves  in  medicine,  but  in  modern  practice  the 
flower  only  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  test  of  acids, 
and  for  imparting  a  pleasing  colour  to  tinctures.  The 
Yiolet  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets  as 
a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  was  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Shakespeare 
mentions  the  Violet  in  no  less  than  eighteen  places  in 
his  works. 

About  five  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sweet  Yioiet  (Viola  odorata).  This  well, 
known  plant  is,  in  a  wild  state,  spread  over  Europe  and 
Prussian  Asia,  and  common  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 
If  there  is  one  flower  more  than  another  that  can  lay 
-claim  to  the  honour  of  being  everybody’s  favourite  it  is 
the  Yiolet ;  its  delicious  fragrance  makes  it  such  a 
universal  favourite,  for  it  is  among 

“The  first  to  rise  and  smile  beneath  spring’s 
wakening  skies  ; 

The  courier  of  a  band  of  coming  flowers.” 

Sir  "Valter  Scott  makes  it  the  queen  of  wild  flowers  : 
“  The  Violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 

Where  Birchen  boughs  with  Hazels  mingle, 
May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  injcopse,  or  forest  dingle.” 

Propagation. 

The  Violet  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  runners,  and  division.  Seeds  are  best  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  rich  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  cold  frames  ;  prick  out  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  on  a  warm  border,  kept 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  they  get 

'  The  first  prize  Essay  ou  this  subject  awarded  by  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  to  Mr.  G.  Long,  gardener 
to  E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  Orchardene,  Montpelier  Road,  Ealing. 


established  ;  afterwards  treated  the  same  as  divided 
crowns. 

Runners  can  be  selected  during  tho  summer,  and 
either  pegged  down  to  the  soil,  or  a  stone  can  bo  laid 
upon  each,  when  they  will  soon  form  roots.  But  the 
best  way  to  get  runners  is  from  the  plants  that  have 
been  lifted  into  frames  the  previous  autumn.  After 
these  have  done  blooming,  in  April,  spread  some  rich 
sandy  soil  among  the  old  plants,  and  they  will  very 
soon  throw  out  runners  in  abundance  ;  select  three  or 
four  of  the  strongest  from  each  plant,  and  either  peg  or 
lay  a  stone  upon  each,  and  they  will  speedily  form 
plants  for  planting  in  May. 

By  division  they  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
and  this  forms  the  most  simple,  and  perhaps  the  best 
method  that  can  be  adopted.  Dig  up  the  old  plants  the 
first  week  in  May — plants  that  were  divided  the  year 
previous  are  best — and  divide  into  single  crowns,  pre¬ 
serving  the  strongest  and  best  rooted  for  replanting. 

Cultivation. 

On  light  soils  choose  a  position  sheltered  from  the 
midday  sun,  such  as  a  north-west  border  under  a  wall  ; 
but  on  heavy  soils  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
Trench  the  ground  in  autumn  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  deep, 
working  in  plenty  of  manure  and  leaf-soil,  or  burnt 
refuse  if  at  command,  as  Violets  are  very  partial  to 
burnt  or  charred  refuse  of  all  descriptions.  Leave  the 
surface  as  rough  as  possible  all  the  winter.  In  April 
give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or  wood-ashes,  and  dig  it 
over,  breaking  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  well  mixing 
the  soot  or  ashes  with  the  soil.  Plant  out  in  May 
15  ins.  from  row  to  row,  and  1  ft.  from  plant  to  plant. 
Keep  the  plants  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  and 
syringe  or  sprinkle  every  evening  after  a  hot  day.  Cut 
off  all  runners  as  fast  as  they  appear,  unless  wanted  for 
propagation,  and  then  leave  only  two  to  each  plant. 
Keep  down  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings.  In  hot,  dry 
summers  a  mulching  of  rotted  manure  will  be  found 
very  beneficial,  also  weak  liquid  manure  given  once  a 
week,  especially  clear  soot-water. 

By  September  they  should  he  good  strong  plants 
from  8  ins.  to  1  ft.  across  their  leaves,  and  bristling 
with  small  flower  buds.  They  are  then  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  lifted  into  frames  or  pots  —as  the  cultivator  may 
desire — for  winter  supply.  Lift  the  plants  with  as 
much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  them,  and  carefully  carry 
them  to  their  new  abode.  The  frames  should  have 
been  previously  got  ready  to  receive  them  by  being 
stood  in  the  best  place  for  sun  and  air,  and  well  raised 
up  at  the  back,  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  slope  to  the 
south.  Fill  the  frames  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  top  with 
hot  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  equal  proportions,  well 
mixed  together  and  well  trodden  down,  so  that  it  will 
give  only  a  very  gentle  heat  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  Spread  over  this  about  4  ins.  of  good  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  with  any  charred  refuse  that  may  be 
available.  On  this  stand  the  plants  as  close  as  they 
will  allow  without  crowding.  Fill  in  between  them 
with  the  same  material,  make  level  and  firm,  then  give 
a  good  watering,  and  mulch  with  coco-nut  fibre.  Keep 
the  frames  closed  for  a  few  days  till  the  plants  are 
established ;  afterwards  give  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  removing  the  lights  entirely  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  Protect  from  frost  with  mats  or 
clean  straw.  This  I  have  found  very  valuable  for 
covering,  but  do  not  leave  the  covering  on  an  hour 
longer  than  is  necessary. 

If  some  plants  are  potted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others  are  lifted,  and  stood  in  cool  frames,  kept  close 
till  they  are  established,  and  afterwards  stood  on 
shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  close  to  the  light,  such 
plants  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for  taking  into  the 
conservatory  or  dwelling-house.  Use  pots  that  will 
hold  the  ball  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  use  the 
same  soil  as  for  the  frames.  The  pots  should  be  clean 
and  well  drained. 

The  best  varieties  for  flowering  in  frames  in  winter 
are  Marie  Louise,  lavender  ;  Neapolitan,  lavender  ; 
and  Comte  Brazza,  white.  All  the  above  are  double. 
Good  single  kinds  for  out-door  flowering  in  spring  are 
King  of  the  Violets,  Victoria  Regina,  Czar,  white  ; 
Czar,  blue  ;  "Vellsiana,  new,  certificated  ;  and  Argenta- 
flora.  The  above  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted 
the  list,  but  the  varieties  mentioned  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Violets  should  not  be  confined  to  beds  such  as  have 
been  described,  but  should  be  planted  as  margins  to 
shrubbery  borders,  on  banks,  or  rockwork  ;  in  fact, 
they  should  be  planted  in  all  sorts  of  places  where 
they  may  be  allowed  to  exist  and  take  care  of  them* 
selves,  when  they  will  repay  the  planter  by  filling  the 
cold  March  air  with  unrivalled  sweetness. 


Insects,  &c. 

Red-spider  is  the  most  troublesome,  and  in  hot  dry 
weather  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  should  it  once 
gain  a  footing  ;  but  by  following  the  instructions  given 
about  watering,  syringing,  and  mulching,  it  ought  not 
to  do  any  damage.  Damping  of  the  foliage  will  some¬ 
times  take  pjlaee  in  frames  in  winter,  especially  in 
foggy  weather,  when  sufficient  air  cannot  be  admitted. 
Pick  them  off  and  keep  as  dry  as  possible.  If  water  is 
required  it  should  always  be  done  on  a  fine  morning, 
so  that  the  foliage  can  get  dry  before  night. 

- - 

fJIfjaittttgs  Jjrattt  tip  '((Torlb 
of  jltints. 

— c— - - 

The  Hollyhock  Rust  in  America. — This  dreaded 
pest  of  the  Hollyhock  (Puccinia  malvacearum)  first 
made  its  appearance  or  elicited  attention  in  Europe 
about  the  year  1869,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
destroying  the  fine  collections  of  Hollyhocks  in  Britain 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Of  late  years  the  disease 
has  been  less  virulent,  and  seems  to  have  spent  its 
force  as  appears  to  happen  in  the  case  of  many  diseases 
which  affect  man  himself.  It  was  unknown  in  America 
before  1886,  but  evidently  has  already  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  United  States.  Whether  it  will  repeat 
its  history  in  the  New  World,  as  in  the  Old,  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  Americans  are  fully  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  immigrant  or  visitant,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  check  it  in  Massachusetts  and  Ithaca.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  imported  in  a  resting  state  with 
seeds. 

Stachys  palustris  and  S.  tuberifera. — It 
seems  strange  that  so  few  of  the  edible  plants  indi¬ 
genous  to  Britain  should  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation  and  improved.  Most  of  them  have  been 
imported  from  the  Continent  in  the  improved  condition. 
Stachys  tuberifera  has  been  brought  all  the  way 
from  Japan,  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  while 
one  at  least  of  our  native  species,  namely,  S. 
palustris,  bears  well-developed,  tuberous  rhizomes. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  its  hardiness,  for  it 
proves  a  troublesome  weed  in  wet  fields  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  when  the  rhizomes  are  uncovered  and  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  process  of  tillage. 

The  Vine  Louse.  —  The  Phylloxera  and  the 
American  Vines  have  grown  up  together  in  the  New 
World.  As  the  latter  have  not  been  exterminated,  it 
follows  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  mutual  adjustment. 
The  injury  to  the  roots  produced  by  the  former — which 
in  about  eight  years  after  the  first  attack  destroys  the 
Vines  in  a  European  vineyard — the  American  Vines 
are  able  to  withstand  and  repair.  I  myself  saw 
American  Vines  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Bordeaux,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health,  yet 
when  the  roots  of  those  were  exposed  they  were  swarm¬ 
ing  with  Phylloxeras.  It  is  indeed  believed  that  the 
invasion  of  France  by  the  pest  is  due  to  the  importation 
of  American  Vines  about  1862.  The  use  of  American 
Vines  in  districts  thoroughly  infected  with  Phylloxera 
was  eagerly  supported  by  the  Vine  growers  from  the 
south,  but  was  received  with  less  favour  by  those  of 
the  west  of  France.  The  Vines  are  used  either  as 
“direct  producers,”  or  as  stocks  on  which  European 
Vines  are  grafted. — Kew  Bulletin. 

Albinism  in  British  Plants. —Those  who  have 
devoted  some  time  to  the  observation  or  study,  or  to  the 
collecting  of  British  plants,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
how  plants  are  prone  to  produce  albinos,  particularly 
amongst  those  having  normally  pink,  rose,  mauve,  red, 
purple  or  blue  flowers.  Thus  I  have  picked  up  white 
varieties  of  Malva  moschata,  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
Geranium  molle,  G.  Robertianum,  Orchis  maculata, 
Carduus  palustris,  C.  arvensis,  Ballota  nigra,  Convolvu¬ 
lus  arvensis,  Calluna  vulgaris  (several  shades  of  white), 
Erica  Tetralix,  E.  cinerea,  Lychnis  diurna,  Centranthus 
ruber,  Erythnea  Centaurium,  Fritillaria  Meleagris, 
Matthiola  incana,  Polygala  vulgaris,  Scabiosa  succisa, 
and  probably  some  others.  Many  albinos,  even  of 
British  plants,  besides  the  above  I  have  seen  under 
cultivation  in  gardens,  and  some  of  them  are  choice  or 
highly  ornamental.  It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the 
above  have  yellow  flowers  normally,  nor  any  of  those 
shades  such  as  orange.  On  the  contrary,  some  plants 
usually  having  white  flowers  occasionally  develop 
colour  varieties,  such  as  Lychnis  vespertina  with  pink 
or  rose  flowers,  and  Achillea  Millefolium  with  rose 
flowers. — F. 
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Garden  Border  Pinks. 

Looking  through  the  schedule  of  the  National  Pink 
Society’s  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
■June  next,  I  notice  classes  for  cut  blooms  in  bunches 
of  garden  border  Pinks.  I  am  well  aware  that  similar 
classes  appeared  in  last  year’s  schedule,  but  then  the 
flowers  to  all  appearance  were  from  plants  never  grown 
outdoors  or  in  borders,  but  were  grown  in  pots  and 
under  glass.  The  point  I  want  cleared  up  is  this. 
Does  “garden  border  Pinks”  as  used  in  the  schedule 
mean  hardy  Pinks  grown  in  garden  borders,  from  which 
the  flowers  shown  are  cut,  or  are  these  said  “  border 
Pinks  ”  to  be  anything — no  matter  what — other  than 
laced  ?  If  it  be  the  latter,  it  would  have  been  more  fair 
to  have  asked  for  bunches  of  flowers  of  any  varieties, 
twelve  or  six  in  number,  other  than  laced  Pinks.  If 
the  former,  then  the  schedule  should  specially  require 
that  the  blooms  should  be  from  plants  grown  out  in  the 
open  ground,  and  unprotected.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
object  of  the  classes  was  to  encourage  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  really  hardy  garden  Pinks— an 
admirable  idea,  and  well  worthy  of  support.  If, 
however,  the  old  tender  form,  which  will  not  live  in  the 
open  border,  but  can  only  be  induced  to  thrive  in  pots 
under  glass,  be  admissible,  the  effort  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  really  hardy  sorts  is  wasted.  In  another 
class  a  single  bunch  of  any  garden  border  Pinks,  any 
colour,  is  invited.  As  there  is  also  a  class  for  some  of 
white  only,  is  it  presumed  that  white  Pinks  are  excluded 
from  the  former  class?  If  not,  why  give  whites 
practically  two  classes,  and  other  colours  only  one  ? 
— Dianihus. 

The  Pink. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  termed  the  growing  time 
for  Pinks,  and  let  us  hope  it  may  be  so.  Thb  plants 
are  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  activity.  They  aie 
waiting  for  warm,  genial,  refreshing  shoivers  that 
appear  very  loth  indeed  to  come.  How  gladdened  the 
Pink  grower’s  heart  would  be  if  only  some  pleasant 
growing  weather  were  to  happen! 

A  few  days  since  I  saw  the  Pink  beds  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough.  The  plants  are  most  promising  if 
they  can  only  get  well  into  growth.  They  are  putting 
forth  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  despite  the  hard 
winter,  the  plants  have  come  through  it  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  vacancy  to  be 
seen.  The  old  plants  which  bloomed  last  year  and 
were  left  in  the  beds  have  stood  remarkably  well  ;  and 
though  they  may  not  furnish  flowers  good  enough  for 
the  exhibition  table,  they  will  supply  stock  for  pipings. 

I  may  remark  that  the  old  plants  of  Carnations  kept 
through  the  winter  in  beds  have  suffered  worse  than 
the  Pinks,  which  perhaps  is  not  surprising. 

A  good  soaking  of  warm  rain-water  is  badly  needed 
on  the  beds.  “If  the  season  prove  a  dry  one,”  remarks 
an  old  grower,  “  take  care  the  plants  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.”  At  present  they  do  not  call  for  an 
artificial  supply,  for  the  ground  is  yet  moist  about  the 
roots.  What  is  wanting  is  invigorating  warmth.  But 
as  at  Slough  the  soil  is  fairly  heavy,  and  therefore 
moist,  there  are  yet  lighter  and  drier  soils  in  which 
Pinks  have  to  be  grown,  and  if  a  good  mulching  of 
manure  can  be  given — cow  manure  is  preferred  by 
some — it  is  a  decided  advantage  as  it  serves  to  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  moist.  But  I  think  it  will  be  well 
not  to  mulch  until  after  a  warm  spring  rain  has  fallen, 
if  such  a  rain  ever  does  come.  Surface  stirrings  are 
helpful  ;  and  not  a  vagrant  weed  should  be  allowed  to 
become  a  casual  inhabitant  of  the  Pink  bed.  Secure 
any  shoots  that  are  in  danger  of  being  injured  through 
the  action  of  the  wind. 

I  am  presuming  that  all  the  cultivators  of  Pinks  read 
The  Gardening  World,  and  as  every  one  of  them 
intends  to  exhibit  his  Pink  blooms  at  some  time  and 
place  or  the  other  during  the  coming  season,  a  few 
hints  may  prove  of  service.  Fine  blooms  being  required 
in  order  to  take  the  best  prizes,  there  must  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  flower  stems,  the  reason  being 
obvious  — to  direct  the  force  of  the  plant  into  the 
perfection  of  a  few  fine  blossoms  rather  than  a  number 
of  small  and  imperfect  ones.  The  strength  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  plant  need  to  be  considered  in  regulating 
the  thinning  process.  Sorts  that  produce  large,  full 
flowers  need  to  be  thinned  somewhat  sparingly,  if 
indeed  at  all,  else  bloated  flowers — derisively  termed 
“mops”  by  the  midland  and  northern  growers,  who 
abominate  a  gross  fullness  of  petals — become  the  result. 
Weakly-growing  varieties  that  produce  small-sized 


blossoms,  and  fewer  petals  than  others,  maybe  reduced 
to  one  flower  stem  or  two,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  plants. 

I  am  again  attempting  the  culture  of  some  of  the 
finer  laced  Pinks  in  pots.  I  know  that  the  great  Pink 
authorities  regard  the  attempt  as  a  decided  indication 
of  floral  lunacy,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  Pink  is  a 
favourite  of  mine,  and  I  like  to  grow  a  few.  To  plant 
them  out  in  the  open  is  ruinous  both  to  the  Pinks  and 
my  reputation  for  common  sense,  for  the  cats  come 
nightly  and  hold  an  open-air  orchestral  concert,  alter¬ 
nated  with  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling,  and  a  bed  of 
Pinks  appears  to  be  their  beau  ideal  battle  ground,  and 
so  I  placed  my  plants  in  pots.  Mr.  Barlow  kindly  sent 
me  a  collection  from  Manchester,  bringing  with  them 
traces  of  the  carboniferous  descent  that  so  plentifully 
visits  his  Stakehill  Gardens,  suggesting  a  kind  of 
antechamber  to  pandemonium — only  that  the  people 
are  so  good  at  Stakehill  that  anything  suggestive  of 
evil  is  far  removed  from  it.  The  plants  are  rapidly 
changing  their  leafy  garb  of  sooty  blackness  for  one  of 
active,  silvery  greeD,  and  I  hope  with  attention  — 
other  things  being,  of  course,  equal — I  shall  get  a  good 
head  of  bloom,  and  have  the  plants  at  the  Pink  Show. 
Let  us  all  work  and  hope  for  a  meeting  on  the  25th  of 
June  that  shall  be  a  credit  all  round. — R.  D. 

Ranunculus  asiaticus. 

Mr.  Thurstan  has  given  me  a  new  impulse.  I  had 
begun  to  fear  that  our  real  old  strain  bad  become  quite 
extinct.  A  remembrance  of  the  perfect  form,  delicate 
tinting,  and  exquisite  edging  has  been  to  me  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  fairy  tales  of  my  childhood.  As  a 
boy  it  was  my  delight  to  cultivate  the  choicer  varieties 
on  the  east  coast  of  Yoikshire,  and  their  peculiar 
beauties  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind  as  a 
perfect  photograph,  but  with  more  permanency  than 
any  photo  yet  produced.  Judge,  then,  the  delight  I 
felt  when  Mr.  Cary  Tyso  offered  the  remains  of  his 
stock  for  sale.  I  immediately  made  application  for  a 
share  of  the  stock  ;  these  I  carefully  cultivated  for 
some  years,  but,  alas,  1  was  called  away  from  my  home 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  leaving  my  pets 
in  charge  of  the  gardener,  and  what  became  of  them  I 
never  could  learn.  From  that  time  I  have  year  after 
year  bought  fresh  stock  from  various  sources,  but  never 
could  equal  the  old  strain.  Who  could  be  satisfied 
with  barley  bread  after  feeding  on  the  choicest  con¬ 
fectionery  ?  From  whatever  source  obtained,  the  lack 
of  that  perfect  symmetry  and  colouring  was  so  dis¬ 
satisfying  to  the  taste  that  I  gave  them  up  as  lost,  but 
since  have  learned  that  they  still  exist.  Although  I 
may  never  see  them  I  am  cheered  with  a  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  them  at  some  time  becoming,  as  in  the 
past,  a  great  and  wondrous  favourite.  The  varieties  to 
be  found  are  really  beautiful  for  cutting  for  decorative 
flowers  ;  but— ah,  sirs,  that  but  !— the  remembrance  of 
former  beauties  leaves  a  great  void  for  the  true  lover 
of  ‘flowers.  Well  may  the  possessors  value  them  ! 
—  TV.  Wardill. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

I  went  to  the  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week,  hoping 
at  least  to  see  something  to  keep  up  the  fame  and  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Thurstan’s  special  favourite,  but  whether 
it  was  the  untoward  season,  or  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
the  prizes,  or  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  committee 
felt  a  little  ashamed  and  wanted  to  show  that  there 
was  an  excuse  for  such  action,  certainly  the  poor 
little  miserable  things  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  that  it 
was  painful  to  look  at  them.  Nay,  I  thought  it  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  what  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  spring  garden  flowers.  I  thought 
my  friend  “  R.  D.”  very  unfeeling  to  hold  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  what  in  years  past  he  held  in  such  great  esteem, 
for  whatever  Mr.  Thurstan  may  say,  and  whether 
“R.  D.”  is  a  florist  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus  of  the  past  had  not  a 
more  devoted  worshipper.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
if  our  friends  would  turn  them  out  to  grass  for  a  season 
to  restore  their  constitution,  there  might  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  resuscitation,  instead  of  the  coddling  process  to 
which  they  appear  to  be  subjected.  Let  those  who 
have  the  true  refined  old  strain  consign  them  to  somo 
country  home  where  they  could  be  planted  in  good 
maiden  loam  under  the  lee  of  a  Gooseberry  bush,  and 
so  be  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun 
during  the  summer  season.  They  might  and 
undoubtedly  would  recover  their  vitality.  Then  in 
the  autumn  lift  and  replant  again  in  pure  loam  and 
leaf-soil  where  they  would  have  the  free  breathing  of 
the  rural  breezes.  They  would  be  so  regenerated  that 


they  might  again  be  found  in  form  and  brilliancy  of 
lacing — a  glory  and  a  joy. 

I  am  hoping  in  a  few  days  to  take  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  garden  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  lovers  of  the 
Polyanthus,  who  has  recently  passed  away.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  find  not  only  the  old  standard  varieties,  but 
under  the  shade  of  his  fruit  trees  where  they  were 
allowed  to  shed  their  seed,  something  even  in  advance 
of  those  so  highly  honoured  by  the  old  florists.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  of  the  National  and  the 
Royal  in  their  united  wisdom  may  be  able  to  arrange 
so  that  the  time  of  the  show  may  better  suit  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  hardy-grown  Primulas.  They  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  bloom  at  their  own  proper  time,  but  to 
forcing  they  will  not  submit. —  W.  W. 

- »-!-*- - 

TWO  ANCIENT  PEAR  TREES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  an  interesting  account 
was  published  of  the  well-known  Pear  tree  in  Merrion 
Square,  Dublin.  In  the  Scottish  capital  we  have  also 
our  notable  Pear  tree,  or  rather  I  should  say  trees,  for 
there  are  two  of  them— Jargonelles — growing  at  the 
back  of  the  residence,  31,  George  Square,  and  extending 
to  the  full  height  of  the  building,  four  storeys.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  their  age,  and  the  following  are 
the  facts  I  have  gleaned.  In  1801  the  house  was 
occupied  by  James  Pringle,  Esq.,  of  Torwoodlee,  and 
the  trees  were  planted  by  his  instructions  about  that 
period,  so  that  they  have  well-nigh  completed  their 
century  of  growth.  The  lady  who  now  occupies  the 
house,  and  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the 
particulars  I  have  stated,  well  remembers  them  carrying 
enormous  crops — from  1,500  to  2,000  fruits  each. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  suffered  neglect,  hence 
the  small  crops  of  recent  years.  There  is  happily 
plenty  of  vitality  in  them,  and  with  decent  treatment 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bear  heavily 
again.  They  are  in  fact  showing  a  fair  amount  of 
blossom  this  year,  ready  to  open  when  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  pleases  to  favour  us  with  a  touch  of  “balmy 
spring.”  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  trees  are  planted 
in  a  sunk  area,  the  surface  of  which  is  completely 
covered  with  Caithness  pavement,  with  the  exception 
of  stone  cisterns,  4  ft.  by  2  ft,,  in  which  they  were 
probably  originally  placed. — David  P.  Laird. 

- »>x<- - 

COLLINSIA  VERNA. 

The  species  of  Collinsia  generally  are  pretty  annuals, 
but  as  the  most  of  them  come  at  a  season  when  the 
garden  is  replete  with  flowers  of  all  kinds,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits  are  partly  overlooked.  By  sowing  in 
autumn,  as  occurs  under  natural  conditions,  C.  verna 
flowers  in  spring,  and  of  course,  by  growing  in  pots 
under  glass  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  March  or 
April,  according  to  treatment.  The  two  upper  lobes  of 
the  corolla  are  white,  and  the  three  lower  ones  sky- 
blue.  The  lower  lip  is  curiously  constructed,  and 
shows  a  close  affinity  with  that  of  Schizanthus  ;  the 
middle  lobe  is  boat  shaped,  and  under  normal  conditions 
is  closed  or  folded  together,  enclosing  the  stamens,  and 
completely  concealing  them  from  view.  "When  an 
insect,  such  as  a  bee,  alights  on  the  highly  coloured 
lower  lip,  and  if  sufficiently  large  to  depress  it,  the 
middle  lobe  opens,  and  the  style  is  the  first  object  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  visitor.  If  the  insect  has 
previously  been  visiting  another  flower,  it  will  most 
likely  be  dusted  with  pollen,  some  of  which  would 
adhere  to  the  stigma  and  so  effect  fertilisation.  The 
anthers  next  come  in  contact  with  the  insect,  which 
would  assuredly  carry  it  to  another  flower.  The  style 
is  much  longer  than  the  stamens  surrounding  it,  and 
self  fertilisation  cannot  therefore  be  effected. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Our  summer  is  now  fast  breaking  up,  and  the  breezes 
of  autumn  are  making  things  lively  amongst  the  crown 
and  terminal  buds  of  the  “Mum.”  It  has  been  many 
years,  I  believe,  since  such  a  magnificent  summer  was 
experienced  in  these  parts.  Green  food  is  plentiful 
everywhere,  and  the  beef  we  get  is  fat,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  particularly  tender.  Our  Australian  beef,  as 
we  get  it,  rarely  is  ;  what  its  condition  is  at  your  end  of 
the  world,  after  lying  for  six  weeks  in  the  refrigerating 
chambers  of  the  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  fleets,  I  know  not. 
It  is  a  fact,  an  undoubted  one,  that  seldom  do  we 
recognise  here  anything  in  it  approaching  the  celebrated 
roast  beef  of  old  England,  though  it  has  sprung  from 
the  same  stock.  Cattle  here  have  but  a  sorry  time  of 
it,  especially  in  the  bush.  When  fit  for  market,  stock 
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is  harried — I  cannot  call  it  driven — over  many  miles  of 
country,  crowded  into  trucks,  and  shunted  and  bumped 
about  frequently  for  days  and  nights  until  they  arrive 
at  a  place  now  celebrated  for  its  Roses — Homebush. 
Here  those  animals  which  have  not  broken  their  legs 
or  necks,  horns  or  backs  en  route  are  transferred  to  the 
sale  yards,  and,  half-famished  and  partially  sun-struck, 
are  sold  by  auction,  taken  away,  and  their  misery 
ended.  Probably  the  stock-whip,  the  railway  journey, 
huDger,  thirst,  and  exposure  combined  are  responsible 
for  the  toughness  of  tissue  I  complain  about.  True,  I 
am  growing  older,  and  our  climate  is  not  celebrated  for 
its  beneficial  effects  on  the  teeth  ;  this  also  may  have 
a  little  to  do  with  the  matter  about  which  1  complain. 

I  had  a  run  out  to  Parra¬ 
matta  the  other  day  to  the 
celebrated  nursery  of  Mr. 

Samuel  Purchase,  and  was 
delighted  with  my  visit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  treat  to  an 
English  gardener,  everything 
in  the  Somerset  Nursery 
being  in  such  grand  order. 

Not  a  stick  or  stone  out  of 
place,  and  every  path  as  clear 
as  the  decks  of  a  man-of- 
war,  and  that  statement 
means  much.  Hundreds  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
here  in  12-in.  pots,  in  the 
“  Molyneux  ”  style,  and 
well  they  look.  Amongst 
newer  varieties  with  buds 
well  advanced,  1  noticed 
Louis  Bcehmer,  which  in 
habit  shows  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  on  that  of  Mrs. 

Alpheus  Hardy,  for  it  was 
4  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  carried 
its  foliage  well  to  the  pot 
— a  matter  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished  with  its  progenitor. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  was 
plentifully  dispersed  amongst 
the  collection,  but  does  not 
seem  quite  at  home  as  yet  in 
Australian  soil.  In  fact, 
the  worst  doers  in  the  whole 
collection  appeared  to  be 
Roseum  Pictum,  its  beauti¬ 
ful  sport  Mrs.  J.  Johnson, 
and  the  ‘ 1  Mum”  just  referred 
to.  Primula  sinensis  in 
hundreds,  and  quantities  of 
Cyclamen  Persicum  were 
noticed  in  frames,  doing 
grandly.  Stephanotis,  An- 
tigonon,  Boutinia,  &e., 
rambling  over  walls  in  the 
open,  were  in  the  most 
robust  health,  while  the 
carpet  bedding  was  worth 
going  miles  to  see,  so  char¬ 
mingly  designed  and  well 
kept  was  it  as  well  as  its  sur¬ 
rounding  of  verdant  sward. 

The  Aleppo  Pine,  Stone 
Pine,  and  P.  insignis  were 
thriving  magnificently  in 
hundreds,  and  the  charming 
tints  of  their  young  growths 
assisted  to  make  up  a 
-pleasing  and  interesting 
study  in  greenery.  Araucaria 
Cookii,  the  best  of  the  tribe, 

A.  excelsa  Cunninghamii, 
and  A.  Rulei  were  there  too,  with  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  in  grand  health.  The  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  able  foreman,  Mr.  Smith,  is 
proverbial  ;  but  whether  this  quality,  so  strongly 
inculcated  both  in  master  and  man,  is  equal  to  their 
skill,  is  a  point  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Judging 
by  the  robust  and  healthy  character  of  every  plant  in 
this  nursery,  and  the  extreme  cleanliness  and  good 
order  everywhere  prevailing,  he  would  be  indeed  a  bold 
man  who  hazarded  an  opinion.  The  term  “  anything 
is  good  enough  for  the  colonies”  assuredly  does  not 
hold  water  here.  A  “wrinkle”  for  many  a  well- 
established  nurseryman  in  the  Old  Country  might 
be  obtained  in  these  nurseries  of  Mr.  Purchase,  so 
orderly  and  so  systematically  are  they  conducted.  I 
enjoyed  my  brief  stay  very  much  indeed 
March  19  th, 


THE  SPECIES  OF  ADONIS. 

Tiie  annual  and  perennial  species  of  this  genus  differ 
widely  in  habit ;  but  of  the  former  only  two  are  in 
cultivation  out  of  the  eight  or  ten  known  species.  The 
perennial  sorts,  or  such  of  them  as  are  to  be  found  in 
gardens,  are  dwarf,  compact  and  showy  plants,  suitable 
for  roekwork  or  borders  amongst  other  low-growing 
plants  where  they  are  not  likely  to  get  overgrown  and 
killed  by  coarse  herbage.  The  annuals  are  popularly 
known  under  the  names  of  Adonis  Flos  and  Pheasant’s- 
eye,  but  notwithstanding  the  superior  size  and  showi¬ 
ness  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  perennial  species,  the 
latter  do  not  seem  to  have  any  popular  name  applied  to 
them.  All  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  and  the 
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annuals  of  course  only,  by  that  method  ;  the  perennial 
kinds  on  the  other  hand  are  increased  also  by  the 
division  of  the  tuberous  rootstock.  The  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  are  tufted,  make  fresh  crowns  very  slowly,  and 
should  therefore  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  after 
they  get  established. 

Pheasant’s-eye  ( Adonis  autumndlis). — The  flowers 
of  this  are  small,  but  of  an  intense  red  or  crimson  hue, 
with  a  dark  centre  ;  hence  the  popular  name  from  the 
eye-like  appearance  of  the  blooms.  The  stems  are  very 
much  branched,  and  freely  furnished  with  finely  divided 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  annual  Larkspurs.  The 
specific  name  is  not  very  appropriate,  seeing  that  it 
commences  flowering  early  in  the  summer  according  to 
the  time  of  sowing.  It  has  become  established  or 
grows  wild  in  some  places  in  this  country. 

The  Summer  Adonis  {A.  aestivalis). — The  stems  of 


this  are  about  the  same  height  as  those  of  the  last — 
namely,  1  ft.,  and  are  clothed  with  similar  leaves. 
The  flowers,  are,  however,  much  larger  and  deep 
crimson.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
was  introduced  about  262  years  ago.  Flowering 
commences  in  June.  The  season  can  be  considerably 
prolonged  by  sowing  in  rich  soil  and  thinning  out  the 
seedlings  to  allow  of  the  proper  development  of  the 
plants. 

The  Vernal  Adonis  (A.  vernalis). — "Without  doubt 
this  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely  grown  of 
the  perennial  species.  The  petals  are  large,  shining 
yellow,  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  and  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand  in  March  in  mild  seasons,  but  are 
in  beauty  during  April  and 
May  in  a  cold  spring  like 
the  present.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  in  the  same 
year  as  A.  lestivalis  from 
the  Continent,  and  delights 
in  a  rich,  moist,  but  light 
soil.  The  stem  varies  from 
6  ins.  to  9  ins.  in  height, 
bearing  on  its  lower  part 
leaves  reduced  to  scales, 
but  finely  divided  ones 
upward.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  March  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  the  old  plants 
may  be  divided  as  growth 
is  commencing.  Those  who 
desire  to  use  it  for  spring 
bedding  should  grow  a 
quantity  of  plants  in  pots, 
plunged  in  ashes  in  the 
reserve  garden  till  required 
for  use,  as  the  roots  are  very 
impatient  of  frequent  removal 
and  disturbance. 

The  Pyrenean  Adonis 
(A.  pyrenaica). — This  was 
introduced  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  in  1817,  and  although 
similar  in  general  appearance 
to  A.  vernalis,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  taller 
(12  ins.  to  15  ins.)  and 
branched  stems,  also  by 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 
The  lower  leaves  are  well 
developed  and  borne  on  long 
stalks,  while  the  cauline 
leaves  are  sessile.  The 
flowers  also  consist  of  eight 
to  ten  petals  that  are 
smaller  and  blunter  than 
those  of  the  last-named 
species.  It  is  valuable  for 
rock-work,  and  choice,  both 
on  account  of  variety  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  forming 
compact  tufts  that  do  not 
encroach  on  their  neighbours. 
The  mixed  border,  if  well 
drained,  is  also  a  suitable 
place  for  it. 

The  Volga  Adonis  (A. 
volgensis).  —  This  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Volga 
in  Russia,  of  which  country 
it  is  a  native.  It  holds 
an  intermediate  position 
between  A.  vernalis  and 
A.  pyrenaica,  having  the 
branching  stems  of  the 
latter  and  the  dwarf  habit  of 
the  former,  with  likewise  the  scale-like  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems.  The  sepals  are,  however, 
pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  either  of  the  other  two.  Introduced  in  1818.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  each  of  the  above  three  are 
closely  similar  and  related,  require  the  same  cultural 
treatment,  and  differ  widely  from  the  annual  specie?. 

- -»3=<- - 

ANTHURIUM  ANDREANUM. 

The  peculiar  feature  about  this  species  is  the  large 
corrugated  or  crumpled  spathe.  The  species  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  very  much  as  a  seed  or  pollen- 
parent  in  the  production  of  hybrids,  but  where  that 
has  been  the  case,  the  corrugated  character  of  the 
spathe  disappears  in  the  progeny  as  far  as  we  have 
seen.  The  yellowish  spadix  is  well  shown  off  against 
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the  scarlet  spatlie,  but  it  lacks  the  curious  twist  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  A.  Sherzerianum.  The  leaves 
are  ovate-lanceolate  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  base,  and 
are  of  a  rich  shining  green.  There  are  nearly  150 
species  of  Anthurium,  of  which  some  are  notable  for 
the  magnificence  of  their  leaves.  Not  one  has  yet  been 
introduced,  however,  having  a  spathe  so  remarkably 
corrugated  as  that  under  notice.  The  plant  is  usually 
grown  in  pots,  hut  is  sometimes  fastened  on  a  piece  of 
Fern-stem,  against  which  the  stem  gradually  ascends, 
throwing  out  its  long  fleshy  roots.  The  most  suitable 
compost  for  this  class  of  plants  with  semi-aerial  roots, 
consists  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  sphagnum,  and  pot¬ 
sherds  broken  small  or  charcoal  if  it  can  be  had,  with  a 
liberal  use  of  clean  silver-sand.  Such  a  compost  allows 
the  great  fleshy  roots  to  ramble  freely,  and  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  required, 
especially  in  summer,  to  pass  away.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  an 
opportunity  of  figuring  this  fine  species. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Caladiums. — If  these  are  intended  for  removal 
from  the  stove  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  they 
should  receive  some  previous  preparation.  They  should 
be  fully  exposed  to  all  the  sunlight  possible,  which  will 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  bringing  out  the  colours  but 
of  strengthening  the  tissues,  enabling  them  to  with¬ 
stand  a  drier  and  cooler  atmosphere.  Ventilation  will 
have  to  bo  given  in  conjunction  with  exposure  to 
sunshine. 

Gardenias. — A  hot-bed  of  fermenting  manure 
should  be  made  up  for  these  in  a  pit,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  it  for  the  rest  of  the  growing  season.  So 
treated  they  will  make  capital  growth  with  full 
exposure  to  sunlight.  The  wood  may  afterwards  be 
ripened  and  consolidated  by  cool  treatment  and  plenty 
of  ventilation  in  autumn.  Should  the  plants  become 
infested  at  any  time  with  mealy-bug,  syringe  them 
with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water  at  the  rate  of  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  former  to  four  gallons  of  the  latter. 

Poinsettias. — Old  plants  intended  to  be  grown  on 
again  should  be  cut  back,  placed  in  heat,  and  watered 
to  induce  them  to  make  fresh  growth.  As  soon  as  they 
have  commenced  to  grow,  they  may  be  re-potted  into 
fresh  material.  The  shoots  that  are  taken  off  may  be  cut 
into  short  pieces  bearing  a  couple  of  eyes  and  inserted 
in  sand  under  a  handlight  in  strong  heat  to  form  roots. 
Plants  not  required  for  growing  on  again  may  be 
placed  in  heat  and  watered  with  the  object  of  taking 
cuttings  with  a  slight  heel  of  the  old  wood.  These 
make  the  best  plants,  or  at  least  those  from  which  the 
largest  and  finest  bracts  are  obtained. 

Achinienes  and  Gesneras. — Attend  to  the 
potting  on  of  Achimenes  as  they  require  it.  If  the 
stock  is  short,  the  points  may  be  taken  off  the  young 
plants  and  rooted.  They  will  even  flower  late  in  the 
season.  Gesneras  for  late  autumn  and  winter  work 
should  now  be  started.  Select  the  stronger  rhizomes 
and  place  them  in  pans  of  a  light  compost  consisting 
largely  of  leaf-soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm  pit.  Pot 
them  off  when  they  appear  well  above  the  surface. 

Cyclamens. — Growers  •  who  intend  keeping  on 
their  old  plants  of  Cyclamen  for  another  year  will  now 
be  anxious  to  remove  them  from  the  houses  in  which 
they  have  flowered  ;  but  unless  a  marked  change  in  the 
weather  sets  in,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  place  them 
immediately  in  a  frame  unless  heated.  In  the  latter 
case  the  transfer  may  be  made  at  once  ;  watering  and 
syringing  should  receive  careful  attention  so  as  to 
retain  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  recruit 
the  tubers  after  being  exhausted  by  the  process  of 
flowering. 

Vines. — Give  unremitting  attention  to  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  foliage  of  Vines  now  bearing  ripe  fruit. 
Should  red-spider  make  its  appearance,  painting  the 
hot-water  pipes  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  growers 
might  try  syringing,  but  its  damaging  effect  on  the 
bloom  of  the  berries  should  act  as  a  restraint.  “Where 
the  berries  are  only  approaching  maturity,  the  house 
should  be  kept  warm  night  and  day  so  that  plenty  of 
ventilation  may  be  given.  -  Maintain  a  genial 
atmosphere  also  by  keeping  the  paths  and  borders  well 
damped  down.  See  that  the  border  is  in  a  sufficiently 
moist  condition. 

Melons. — Attend  to  the  thinning  and  tying  up  of 
young  plants,  also  to  the  tying  up  of  the  swelling  fruits 


with  strips  of  matting.  Syringing  and  damping  down 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  prevent  the  rapid 
increase  of  red-spider,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  fire 
heat  is  still  necessary  to  keep  up  the  required  temper¬ 
ature.  When  the  crop  is  ripening,  more  ventilation 
night  and  day  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
fruits  of  good  flavour.  A  less  humid  atmosphere  is 
also  a  requisite  condition  in  order  to  secure  this. 

The  Out-door  Fernery. — This  should  now 
receive  a  thorough  overhauling,  so  as  to  make  all  neat 
and  presentable  for  the  summer.  The  clearing  away 
of  the  old  and  dead  fronds  can  more  easily  be  accom¬ 
plished  now  without  injury  to  the  young  ones,  than  if 
left  till  growth  is  more  advanced.  Some  amount  of 
transplanting  may  also  he  necessary  where  some  of  the 
stronger-growing  kinds  are  getting  so  large  as  to 
smother  dwarfer  and  choicer  kinds.  Seedlings  also 
spring  up  'where  the  conditions  are  suitable,  and  it  may 
become  necessary  to  move  them  elsewhere,  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  the  permanent  occupants. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. — Seeds  sown  in  the  open 
ground  will  not  yet  have  made  much  advance  in  growth. 
Such  things  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Lobelias,  and 
similar  things  under  glass  will,  however,  require  con¬ 
stant  attention  in  the  matter  of  transplanting  and 
watering.  As  soon  as  they  become  established  in  the 
fresh  soil,  they  will  require  an  abundance  of  ventilation 
to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
guard  against  late  frosts,  so  that  anything  of  a  tender 
nature  newly  removed  from  warm  quarters  should  be 
matted  up  at  night. 

Perennial  Lobelias. —The  Mexican  Lobelias, 
such  as  L.  splendeus,  L.  fulgens,  and  L.  cardinalis, 
with  their  numerous  garden  varieties,  will  now  be 
starting  into  growth,  and  should  be  separated  into 
small  pieces  or  single  crowns,  and  potted  up  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  planting  out. 

- - 
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Hardening  Miscellany. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Dinner, 
lor  the  preliminary  schedule  of  the  usual  great  flower 
show,  to  be  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  the  2Sth 
and  29  th  of  May,  there  is  notice  of  an  intention  to 
have  a  public  dinner  in  connection  with  the  society  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  June  23rd.  Tickets  are  fixed 
so  high  as  12s.  6d.,  without  wine — a  prohibitory  price 
to  gardeners  and  others  in  similar  circumstances — and, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  requested  that  tickets  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  or  before  May  27th  next.  Why  on  earth  is 
it  needful  to  have  so  high  a  charge  for  a  mere  dinner, 
and  why  is  it  needful  that  tickets  should  be  purchased 
fully  a  month  beforehand  ?  How  many  are  there  who 
can  be  sure  they  will  be  able  to  attend  so  long  before¬ 
hand,  and  why  should  it  be  needful  indeed,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Temple  Show  takes  place, 
not  on  the  27th,  but  on  the  28th  and  29th  '!  It  seems 
astounding  that  the  announcement  did  not  state  that 
tickets  for  the  dinner  might  be  had  from  the  secretary  at 
the  show  on  those  days.  Still,  it  seems  wildly  im¬ 
probable  that  anyone  would  purchase  a  dinner  ticket 
a  full  month  beforehand.  Ho  one  seems  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  dinner  takes  place  on  June  23rd.  Why 
not  have  had  it  on  the  evening  of  May  28  th,  when  so 
many  attending  the  Temple  Show  must  stop  in  town? 
The  Council  should  explain  itself  in  relation  to  the 
matter. — A  Fellow. 

Erythronium  Nuttallianum. 

Of  the  eight  known  species  of  Erythronium  all  are 
natives  of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pretty  old-fashioned  E.  Dens-canis,  with  its  curiously 
spotted  or  marbled  leaves.  That  under  notice  is  new 
to  cultivation,  and  has  clear  yellow  flowers  without  any 
spotting.  They  are  borne  one  or  two  together  on 
scapes  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  high  ;  and  the  segments  are 
lanceolate,  the  inner  ones  being  broadest.  Each  plant 
has  a  pair  of  lanceolate,  ascending,  light  green  leaves 
without  any  spotting  whatever.  By  lovers  of  this 
class  of  plants  it  will  be  hailed  with  delight  on  account 
of  the  distinct  and  decided  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well 
as  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  other  kinds  in  culti¬ 
vation,  all  of  which  are  pretty.  A  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat  forms  the  best  medium  in  which  to  grow  the 
various  kinds,  which  should  be  planted  in  rather  cool  or 
moist  positions  on  the  rockery.  When  about  to  trans¬ 
plant  them,  the  operator  should  wait  until  the  leaves 
have  thoroughly  died  down.  E.  Nuttallianum  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 


Erica  Cavendishiana. 

W hex  large  Heaths  were  formerly  conspicuous  features 
at  exhibitions,  E.  Cavendishiana  very  frequently 
constituted  one  of  the  group,  and  was,  moreover, 
generally  the  largest  specimen  in  it.  Since  then,  not 
only  Heaths,  but  hard-wooded  plants  in  general  have 
declined  in  favour,  as  far  as  the  old  giants  are  concerned. 

A  reaction  seems  to  be  commencing  in  favour  of  small 
specimens  for  decorative  purposes.  E.  Cavendishiana 
is  now  being  grown  as  a  market  plant  in  43-size  pots, 
and  a  beautiful  and  telling  subject  it  is  in  the  dwarf 
state,  flowering  apparently  as  freely  as  when  in  a  large 
state.  Small  bushes,  with  three  or  four  upright  stems 
about  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  high,  bear  quite  a  wealth  of 
their  large,  and  showy,  tubular,  yellow  flowers.  Staged 
in  this  condition  amongst  other  conservatory  plants  it 
has  a  telling  effect.  The  same  grand  Heath  has  been 
shown  in  similar  form  at  several  of  the  London 
exhibitions  during  the  last  two  months.  The  French 
are  surprised  at  its  absence  from  the  Paris  markets. 

Blue  Primroses. 

Covenanter. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
size,  and  deep  violet-purple,  or  deep  purple  shaded 
with  blue  as  some  describe  it.  The  eye  is  of  large  size, 
golden  yellow,  angled  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  purple 
line  just  where  the  dark  hue  terminates.  A  small 
plant  of  this  bore  about  fifty  flowers,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  its  floriferous  nature.  The  foliage  was  also 
well  developed.  Mary  Erskine. — Amongst  the 
various  blue  Primulas  which  have  been  shown,  this  is 
of  the  palest  hue,  being  of  a  uniform  soft  blue  with  an 
angular  blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  of  each  segment, 
surrounding  the  small  yellow  eye.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two, 
and  which  would  be  better  understood  when  seen  than 
from  description.  The  variety  seems  as  floriferous  as 
Covenanter.  Both  were  shown  by  G.  F.  AVilson,  Esq., 
Heatherbank,  Wey bridge,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
21st  ult.,  when  Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  each. 

Early-blooming  White  Pelargoniums. 

In  the  Birmingham  district,  where  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  white  flowers,  Yolante  National  e  alba  is 
now  the  popular  variety,  and  our  old  favourite  Yehus 
must  now  hide  her  greatly  diminished  splendour. 
Yolante  National  e  alba  has  a  more  robust  habit,  better 
foliage,  is  very  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers  are  just 
a  little  purer  white  in  colour,  and  of  greater  substance. 
Yenus  is  of  more  •‘wiry”  habit  of  growth,  and  it  is. 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  Yolante,  and  in  one  large 
establishment  in  the  district  I  know  it  will  not  again 
be  grown  after  this  year.  The  individual  blooms,  or  in 
trusses,  when  gummed  and  wired  are  invaluable  for 
wreaths  and  other  floral  work,  and  even  for  ordinary 
conservatory  decoration.  No  garden  of  any  pretensions 
should  be  without  a  supply  of  this  invaluable  variety, 
as  it  can  easily  be  got  into  bloom  early,  and  for  Easter 
decorative  work.  —  TV.  D. 

Leichtlin's  Aubrietia. 

There  are  now  Aubrietias  in  various  shades  of  blue, 
purple  and  violet,  but  that  under  notice,  namely,  the 
Aubrietia  Leichtlini  of  gardens,  has  flowers  of  a  clear 
and  beautiful  shade  of  rose,  at  least  when  grown  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  well  known  that  Aubrietias 
behave  differently  under  glass  and  out-of-doors.  They 
also  vary  to  some  extent  according  to  their  age  and 
the  amount  of  sunshine  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
In  any  case  they  are  invaluable  for  the  planting  of  beds 
in  the  spring  garden,  as  well  as  for  massing  on  the 
rockery,  and  for  margins  to  borders.  The  two  former 
methods  of  arranging  them  are  the  most  legitimate  use 
to  which  they  can  be  put,  and  the  most  natural.  The 
object  should  be  to  avoid  all  tendency  to  formality  as 
much  as  possible.  The  variety  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  requires  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
division,  in  order  to  keep  it  true  to  name.  The  best 
plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings,  as  the  whole  plant 
gets  renewed. 

The  Golden  Fritillary. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between’the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialis) 
and  the  Golden  Fritillary  (F.  aurea),  notwithstanding 
their  close  relationship.  The  stem  of  the  latter  does 
not  exceed  a  height  of  6  ins.,  and  in  a  dry  spring  like 
the  present  it  is  considerably  shorter  than  that.  The 
leaves  are  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  long,  linear  and  glaucous. 
The  scape  bears  a  single,  drooping  flower  of  relatively 
large  size  for  the  plant;  the  perianth  can  hardly  be 
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described  as  bell-shaped,  seeing  that  it  narrows  equally 
to  both  ends.  Externally  it  is  of  a  golden  yellow, 
suffused  with  a  bronzy  hue,  and  more  or  less  reticulated, 
while  internally  it  is  spotted  with  blackish  purple.  A 
clump  of  it  in  bloom  is  very  effective  and  pretty,  owing 
to  the  decided  yellow  colour  of  the  flower,  its  relatively 
large  size,  and  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant.  We 
noted  some  hundreds  of  plants  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 

Corydalis  nobilis. 

The  spring  garden  might  more  often  be  ornamented 
than  it  is  with  many  of  the  spring-flowering  Fumitories. 
Corydalis  nobilis  is  by  no  means  a  common  species, 
except  in  gardens  that  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  foliage  alone  is 
beautiful,  and  cloches  the  stems  close  up  to  the  dense 
racemes  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  bipinnately  divided, 
with  wedge-shaped  segments,  and  are  of  a  glaucous 
hue,  such  as  prevails  amongst  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
flowers  are  supported  by  variously  cut  bracts,  and  are 
light  yellow,  more  or  less  tinted  with  green  at  the  tips 
of  the  outer  segments,  and  brown  on  the  inner  ones. 
These  latter  colours,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
spicuous  to  mar  the  general  effect  of  the  soft  yellow 
hue.  The  stems  vary  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height 
under  favourable  conditions,  but  are  much  dwarfer  this 
year  on  account  of  the  cold,  dry  spring.  The  species 
is  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy,  as  it  comes  from 
Siberia,  from  whence  it  was  originally  introduced  in 
178-3. 

Androsace  .Laggeri. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  annuals  or  perennials, 
closely  allied  to  Primula,  but  generally  smaller  in  all 
their  parts.  The  perennial  species  are  of  dwarf  compact 
habit,  and  amongst  the  choicer  subjects  that  can  be 
cultivated  on  rockwork.  In  favourable  seasons  A. 
Laggeri  comes  info  bloom  during  March,  but  at  present 
is  in  full  beauty  owing  to  its  being  retarded  by  the 
cold  spring.  The  awl-shaped  leaves  form  small  rosettes 
similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  Saxifrages,  and  from 
amongst  these  the  flower  scapes  arise,  very  short  at 
first,  but  afterwards  lengthening  an  inch  or  two  and 
bearing  tufts  of  bright  pink  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Pyrenees  in  1879,  and  requires  treatment 
similar  to  other  Alpines  from  the  same  country.  A 
somewhat  shady  position  and  a  well-drained  but 
tolerably  moist  soil  are  best  suited  to  its  requirements. 

Dicentra  spectabilis  alba. 

The  white  variety  of  this  beautiful  and  well-known 
plant  is  very  distinct  in  general  appearance  from  the 
type,  and  although  it  cannot  strictly  be  described  as 
better  or  even  equal  to  it,  yet  its  beauty  is  best  brought 
out  by  contrast,  whether  in  the  open  ground  or  the 
conservatory.  The  flower  is  of  average  size,  and  white 
with  the  tip  slightly  tinted  with  green,  which  fades  as 
the  flower  reaches  perfection.  If  grown  in  the  open 
air  the  flowers  might  become  slightly  tinged  with  pink. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy  when  grown  in  a  cool  climate 
like  that  of  the  north,  and  the  trouble  sometimes 
experienced  with  it  in  the  south  is  that  a  mild  winter 
and  spring  are  liable  to  start  it  into  growth,  when  of 
course  it  gets  more  or  less  injured  on  the  occasion  of 
late,  severe  frosts.  The  white  variety  is  now  flowering 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 

Lobelia,  Maid  of  Moray. 

I  notice  that  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh, 
are  this  season  offering  a  new  bedding  Lobelia  named 
Maid  of  Moray.  I  saw  the  variety  last  autumn  at  several 
places  about  Edinburgh  where  it  had  been  sent  for  trial, 
and  was  much  taken  with  its  exceedingly  neat,  compact 
habit,  and  the  sparkling  appearance  of  its  blossoms. 
It  grows  almost  into  a  spherical-shaped  tuft,  and  freely 
produces  its  bold,  lovely,  cobalt-blue  flowers,  with  a 
clear  white  eye.  In  catalogue  phraseology  it  is 
certainly  “  a  most  desirable  acquisition.” — TV. 

Primus  divaricata. 

The  Almond  is  now  gay  everywhere,  at  least  in  the 
south,  and  is  greatly  behind  its  usual  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Prunus  divaricata  wherever  it  happens 
to  be  planted.  The  flowers  come  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  foliage,  but  now  the  one  may  be  said  to 
accompany  the  other,  making  the  tree  quite  a  hand¬ 
some  object.  It  varies  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height, 


but  as  it  branches  from  the  base  it  naturally  forms  a 
low  and  broad  spreading  tree.  The  individual  flowers 
are  not  very  large,  and  they  are  produced  singly  from 
the  buds,  yet  so  numerous  are  the  latter  that  the  tree 
now  wears  a  gay  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  from  whence  it  was  introduced' in  1822,  and 
proves  perfectly  hardy,  as  it  has  not  been  injured  in 
any  way  by  the  severity  of  the  past  winter. 

Eryfchronmm  Howellii. 

String  flowers  of  this  class  are  always  welcome,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  variety  that  can  be  secured 
in  a  genus,  so  much  does  it  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
collection.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  which  is 
lanceolate  and  moderate  in  size.  They  also  appear 
to  be  produced  singly  on  a  stem,  but  may  be  more 
numerous  as  the  plant  gains  strength.  But  such  is  the 
present  condition  of  a  plant  in  the  herbaceous  ground 
at  Kew.  Each  bulb  produces  a  pair  of  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  are  variously  blotched  and  marked  with  a 
bronzy  hue  on  a  green  ground.  The  stamens,  including 
the  anthers,  are  wholly  white,  so  that,  with  the 
excention  of  the  six  orange  blotches,  the  flowers  are 
pure  white. 

- «-»£<•«- - 

DEATH  OF  A  NOTED  FORESTER. 

Many  of  our  readers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
widely  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  learn  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  on  the  17th  April,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  of  Mr.  William  M’Corquodale,  forester  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  He 
was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  him.  As  a  forester  he  had  acquired 
a  European  reputation.  Until  last  spring  Mr. 
M’Corquodale  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health, 
but  at  that  time  he  suffered  from  the  epidemic  of  influ¬ 
enza,  and  although  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties,  he 
was  never  so  robust  as  formerly,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  of  September  he  was  entirely  confined  to  the  house 
as  an  acute  sufferer,  with  little  hope  of  recovery.  Mr. 
M’Corquodale  was  born  in  Argyleshire,  'and  received 
part  of  his  training  at  Stonefield.  -In  1838  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  the  acknowledged  father  of  forestry  in  Britain. 
In  May,  1880,  he  completed  his  fiftieth  year  as  a 
practical  forester,  and  on  October  5th  following,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  and 
staunchest  friends,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  valuable 
testimonial,  consisting  of  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  a 
purse  of  100  sovereigns,  with  a  brooch  for  Mrs. 
M’Corquodale. 

During  the  long  period  he  has  been  connected  with 
Lord  Mansfield’s  estates  he  has  planted  and  reared 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  woodlands  with  the  greatest 
success,  thus  not  only  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  in  what  were  formerly  desolate  portions  of 
the  county,  but  adding  immensely  to  the  value  of  the 
property.  Oak,  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  were  the 
varieties  which  he  most  largely  cultivated,  but  all  other 
species  and  varieties  of  British  timber  have  found  a 
home  under  his  care  on  the  Scone  estates.  Still,  it  is 
as  the  pioneer  planter  of  the  newer  Conifer®  on  an 
extensive  scale,  as  a  regular  forest  crop,  that  Mr. 
M’Corquodale’s  name  will  be  best  known  to  future 
generations.  "When  he  first  took  charge^of  Scone  woods, 
the  taste  for  planting  ornamental  Conifers  was  just 
developing,  fostered  by  the  splendid  introductions  of 
Douglas  (himself  a  native  of  Scone)  and  others  from  the 
north-western  seaboard  of  America.  Of  these  noble 
trees,  Mr.  M’Corquodale  had  the  greatest  faith  in 
Abies  Douglasi,  which  he  regarded  not  only  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ornamental  tree,  but  as  a  valuable  timber  tree  as 
well.  He  commenced  in  1857  by  planting  13  acres  of 
poor  moorish  soil  with  Douglas  Fir,  and  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  result  that  in  1860  he  planted  several 
acres  on  Taymount  Estate,  alongside  the  Highland 
Railway  between  Stanley  and  Murthly,  with  Douglas 
Fir  as  a  permanent  crop.  This  is  now  a  pure  Douglas 
Fir  plantation,  and  from  its  singular  beauty  readily 
attracts  the  attention  of  observant  travellers.  The 
success  which  so  far  crowned  his  efforts  led  him  to 
extend  his  experiments  at  Lynedoch,  Logiealmond,  and 
Scone,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

He  happily,  lived  to  see  his  early  beliefs  justified  by 
results.  These  experiments  brought  him  into  notice 
not  only  all  over  Britain,  but  also  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  From  his  extensive  experience,  Mr. 
M’Corquodale  was  frequently  invited  to  act  as  a  wood 


valuator  and  surveyor,  and,  through  the  kind  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  noble  employer,  he  was  privileged  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  woods  of  a  very  large 
number  of  estates  in  Scotland  and  England,  his 
opinions  and  recommendations  being  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  landlords  and  others.  Many  of 
his  most  valuable  contributions  to  forest  literature 
appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  from  whose  annual  meetings  he  was  only  once 
or  twice  absent  since  the  formation  of  the  society  in 
1 854,  and  in  which  he  held  various  important  offices. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  a  family  of  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters,  for  all  of  whom  there  will  be 
widespread  sympathy. — Perthshire  Constitutional. 
- - 

EVERGREEN  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS.* 

The  term  “Evergreen,”  happily  for  me,  will  not 
require  any  great  amount  of  explanation  to  define  ;  and 
as  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  a  scientific  lecture 
it  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  evening 
to  say  that  evergreen  subjects  retain  their  foliage 
through  the  seasons,  not  casting  off  all  their  old  clothes 
until  provided  with  new.  In  shedding  their  leaves 
they  do  so,  as  a  rule,  in  the  summer  months,  after,  or 
during  the  process  of  making  new  growth  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  provoking  to  find  your  paths  and  lawns 
strewed  with  them,  when  otherwise  you  might  have 
everything  fairly  in  apple-pie  order,  with  every  leaf  in 
its  place. 

Then  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  have  occasionally, 
and  possibly  others  have  also,  been  surprised  by  some 
visitor,  evidently  struck  with  a  new  thought,  asking — 
“What  is  the  matter  with  your  Hollies?  Are  they 
dying  ?  Why  are  they  losing  their  leaves  ?  I  thought 
they  were  evergreens  ?  ” — showing  that  the  term 
“evergreen”  leads  some  to  think  that  the  leaves  of 
these  shrubs  never  change  or  die  away.  Such  an  idea,  I 
know,  does  not  want  any  dispelling  here  this  evening, 
although  possibly  there  is  one  evergreen  that  even 
approaches  the  ideal  of  my  visiting  friend,  namely,  the 
Monkey  Puzzle.  As  the  list  of  evergreens  is  very 
numerous,  I  purpose  offering  my  remarks,  not  on  novel¬ 
ties,  but  everyday  subjects,  those  that  may  be  seen 
growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  the 
hope  that  if  not  presenting  anything  novel  or  fresh 
to  your  notice  we  may  find  something  of  interest 
and  matter  for  discussion,  possibly,  as  to  the  sorts 
that  thrive,  and  in  that  respect  would  seem  to  be  the 
fittest  for  planting  near  towns  or  for  withstanding  our 
climate. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  take  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
introduced  about  200  years  ago  from  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  proved  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition,  having  flourished  so  remarkably,  and  now 
forming  majestic  features  in  our  large  parks  and 
gardens.  Many  very  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  including  our  own  locality. 
About  fifty  trees  of  this  kind  may  be  found  growing  in 
the  grounds  of  Chiswick  House,  one  group  being  very 
handsome,  with  their  branches  spreading  over  a  great 
extent  of  the  lawns.  We  read  of  their  being  slow  in 
growth,  but  to  me  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  how 
quickly  the  above  must  have  developed  into  giant 
form,  for  upon  looking  to  different  writers  we  find  the 
date  of  introduction  generally  stated  as  1683,  although 
Loudon  seems  to  have  had  a  doubt,  and  put  it  indefi¬ 
nitely  as  introduced  prior  to  that  date.  The  wood  of 
Cedrus  Libani  is  not  of  much  value  as  timber,  being 
coarse,  spongy,  and  not  lasting,  differing  in  that 
respect  to  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  this  being  fine  in  grain, 
resinous,  and  very  durable.  The  Deodar  has  been  in 
this  countrv  about  70  years.  It  is  found  on  the 
Himalai  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Loudon 
thought  it  to  be  as  hardy,  if  not  more  so,  than  Cedrus 
Libani  ;  but  this  opinion  has  scarcely  stood  the  test  of 
time,  for,  although  not  killed,  yet  twice  within  the 
last  twelve  years  the  trees  have  been  severely  nipped  and 
almost  denuded  of  foliage  by  sharp  frosts.  At  the 
present  time  in  most  gardens  they  look  very  bare,  and 
appear  (as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone)-  to  have 
felt  the  severe  weather  much  more  so  than  Cedrus 
Libani.  A  commemoration  tree  (Cedrus  Deodara) 
planted  by  Garibaldi  in  1S64  is  very  bare.  After  the 
winter  of  1881  the  same  tree  gave  like  signs  of  distress, 
and  as  the  summer  came  the  branches  curled  upward, 
and  it  then  presented  anything  but  its  usual  graceful 
habit.  To  remedy  this,  pegs  were  driven  into 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  M.  T.  May,  Chiswick  House,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
February,  1S9I. 
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the  ground,  to  which  the  branches  were  drawn  down. 
By  slow  degrees  the  tree  recovered,  and  last  summer 
was  again  in  good  form  ;  so  I  trust  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  again  resume  its  health  and  beauty.  Some 
little  trees  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  planted 
about  five  years  ago,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  so 
much.  Neither  of  the  trees  I  have  mentioned  produce 
the  wood  used  in  the  making  of  pencils,  which  causes 
the  name  of  Cedar  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  world  at 
large.  This  wood  is  obtained  from  the  Bermuda  Cedar, 
a  species  of  Juniper,  and  also  from  the  Juniperus 
Yirginiana  of  North  America. 

The  genus  Pinus  is  considered,  as  a  rule,  a  short¬ 
lived  tree  about  this  district,  generally  from  the  land 
being  too  fertile  and  favourable  to  too  free  a  growth  in 
jts  early  days  ;  to  this  rule,  as  in  every  case,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine 
(Pinus  Cembra),  a  very  handsome  species,  forming  fine, 
upright  pyramids  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  most  others.  It  is  a  slow-growing  tree, 
branching  densely  from  the  ground  up  to  its  leader,  and 
is  said  to  do  well  in  almost  any  situation.  It  has  been 
introduced  about  150  years,  but  although  much  valued 
in  Switzerland  for  its  timber,  where,  of  course,  it  is 
plentiful,  it  is  too  slow  to  be  grown  in  this  country, 
except  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

The  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  indigenous  to 
Britain.  The  distinct  character  of  this  tree,  both  in 
its  growth  and  durability  (even  the  rugged  red  bark  of 
an  old  tree  being  to  my  mind  very  attractive),  makes 
it  a  desirable  kind  wherever  space  will  permit.  The 
wood  of  some  of  its  varieties,  when  grown  in  suitable 
soil  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  British 
timbers.  Pinus  Larieio  or  Corsican  Pine  does  well  on 
a  rich  soil.  In  the  grounds  of  Chiswick  House,  a  large 
and  peculiar  cluster  of  branches  is  growing  on  a  tree  of 
this  variety,  forming  a  dense  mass,  hanging  pendent 
among  the  boughs  like  a  large  swarm  of  bees.  It  is 
evidently  the  result  of  the  work  of  insect  agency. 
The  cluster  is  veiy  dense,  and  measures  some  6  ft. 
through,  and  rather  more  perpendicularly.  Pinus 
Pinea  produces  seed,  edible  and  pleasant  in  flavour. 
P.  Strobus  and  P.  ponderosus,  planted  in  1830,  are 
growing  near,  but  do  not  look  so  flourishing.  P. 
austriaca,  known  as  a  good  species  for  planting  in  a 
smoky  district,  looks  moderately  well,  but  was  until  a 
few  years  ago  choked  up  with  Ivy  ;  this  was  doubtless 
very  much  against  its  well-being.  Pinus  Pinaster  and 
P.  Lambertiana  are  also  doing  fairly  well.  Picea 
orientalis  forms  a  nice  pyramid  ;  it  is  spoken  of  as 
growing  dense  and  lofty.  The  largest  tree  of  this  kind 
at  Chiswick  House  has  unfortunately  from  its  earliest 
days  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with  two  leaders,  which 
has  spoilt  its  form.  It  is  true  to  its  character  in  being 
dense,  but  without  the  loftiness. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  is  a  distinct  and  graceful  tree, 
usually  known  by  the  name  Abies  canadensis,  but 
Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  describes  it  under 
the  Japanese  name  of  Tsuga.  It  has  a  flat  form,  of 
branching  habit ;  and  its  deep  green  leaves  are  silvery 
beneath.  It  has  grown  but  very  slowly  at  Chiswick, 
judging  by  a  tree  that  has  been  there  many  years  ;  and 
several  young  ones  I  had  planted  some  five  years  ago 
have  not,  as  yet,  made  much  progress.  This  may  also 
be  said  of  a  few  young  plants  of  A.  Nordmanniana, 
a  very  distinct  kind  introduced  from  the  Crimea  in 
1848  ;  a  tree  planted  in  1859  has  done  very  well,  but 
is  badly  situated,  being  overshadowed  with  a  large 
Elm,  and  also  two  Cedar3  of  Lebanon,  so  I  fear  it  will 
not  continue  flourishing  for  many  years.  A.  Pinsapo, 
planted  in  1847,  died  away,  having  grown  vigorously 
for  some  years,  as  was  also  the  case  with  A.  nobilis  and 
A.  cephalonica  ;  both  these  varieties  grew  quickly  for  a 
time,  but  in  very  damp  and  overshadowed  positions. 

For  the  common  Yew  I  have  always  entertained  a 
special  regard,  as  being  a  true  Briton,  it  is  reliable  at 
all  times,  and  in  almost  any  situation.  You  may  have 
it  as  a  tree  or  a  shrub  in  every  shape  or  form.  It 
has  endured  our  severest  winters  and  hottest  of 
summers,  and  yet  always  appears  fresh  and  bright. 
It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  transplanting,  moving 
well  at  any  reasonable  age  or  size,  and  rarely  failing  ; 
and  will  bear  cutting  or  pruning  better  almost  than 
any  other  subject.  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  the 
common  variety  cut  hard  back  to  the  stump,  and  some 
broken  off  by  other  trees  falling  on  them,  and  never 
knew  one  to  fail  in  sending  forth  new  signs  of  life, 
unless  indeed  the  tree  was  already  passing  to  decay. 
However,  one  variety,  namely,  Taxus  baccata  adpressa, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  headed  back 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  hoped  and  expected 
would  behave  like  an  ordinary  Yew,  but  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  it  remains  a  bare  stump  until 


this  day  ;  possibly  some  person  present  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  this  variety.  The  upright  form  of  T. 
baccata  fastigiata  or  Irish  Yew  is  very  distinct  and 
pleasing  when  placed  in  contrast  with  other  shrubs. 
In  planting  Yew  hedges,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
their  becoming  overshadowed  by  large  trees,  or  placing 
them  in  too  dry  a  position.  I  would  prefer  the  pyramid 
or  tapering  to  the  perpendicular  form,  thus  giving  the 
lower  branches  a  chance  of  continuing  in  good  growth 
by  their  getting  rain  and  more  light  than  when  cut 
straight  up. 

Of  the  Junipers,  I  have  already  spoken  of  two  species, 
namely,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  J.  virginiana,  which 
are  valued  specially  for  their  pleasantly  scented  and 
free  working  timber,  of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
wood  is  obtained  and  used  in  making  the  Cedar  pencil. 
The  Bermuda  Csdar,  according  to  Nicholson,  is  rarely 
seen  growing  in  England.  The  J.  virginiana  is  more 
hardy,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1664.  Of  this  species  there  are  several 
varieties.  J.  communis  is  found  in,  or  as  its  name 
implies,  is  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
of  this  also  there  are  many  varieties,  one,  the  Irish 
Juniper,  beiug  spoken  of  as  the  most  handsome.  Of 
the  Chinese  Juniper,  there  are  two  good  trees  at 
Chiswick  House,  one  male  and  one  female,  very 
distinct  in  their  appearance.  J.  Sabina,  known  as  the 
Savin,  a  low-growing  bush,  was  severely  attacked 
with  a  parasitical  fungus  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
which  nearly  destroyed  it.  I  produce  a  branch  in 
which  you  will  see  the  gouty  effect  caused  by  the  pest. 

Another  selection  from  the  Conifer®,  and  one  that  is 
deservedly  an  universal  favourite — namely,  the  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  was  introduced  from  California  in 
1853,  where  according  to  Nicholson,  it  forms  a  tree  up 
to  the  height  of  100  ft.  Since  its  introduction  it  has 
been  propagated  to  an  enormous  extent,  being  freely 
raised  from  seed  ;  but  when  so  propagated,  it  of  course 
varies  much  in  form  and  habit,  some  growing  away 
very  tall  and  free,  others  dwarf  and  compact,  so  that  if 
uniformity  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  select  them  from 
the  nursery  rows.  There  are  many  forms  or  varieties 
of  this  species,  and  these  are  usually  increased  by 
grafting  on  seedling  stocks. 

Araucaria  imbricata,  commonly  known  as  the  Monkey 
Puzzle,  is  an  evergreen  of  singular  and  striking  form.  It 
was  introduced  from  Chili  in  1796.  According  to 
Loudon’s  work,  the  female  tree  was  found  to  be  three 
times  the  height  of  the  male,  in  its  native  place,  the 
former  Teaching  a  height  of  150  ft.,  the  latter  from 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  The  leaves  or  scales  which  cover  the 
branches  in  an  imbricate  form  are  retained  for  an 
indefinite  term  of  years,  varying  according  to  the  age 
or  position  of  the  tree. 

The  Taxodium,  or  rather  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or 
Evergreen  Redwood,  of  Californian  origin,  is  a  distinct 
ornamental  tree,  with  deep  bright  green  leaves,  and  the 
bark  very  singular,  being  of  a  soft  woolly  nature,  and 
of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour.  The  specimen  at 
Chiswick  House  is  rather  drawn  and  spindly  by 
reason  of  its  too  close  proximity  to  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Cryptomeriajaponica  or  Japan  Cedar  is  a  particularly 
graceful  form,  rather  slender  and  brittle,  and  therefore 
benefited  by  protection  from  very  severe  hurricanes. 
A  tree  of  Thuja  pendula  or  weeping  Arbor-vit®,  planted 
in  1847,  is  the  only  form  of  any  merit  of  this  genus  at 
Chiswick  House  ;  several  young  plants  of  other  varieties 
have  been  planted  in  recent  years,  but  rabbits  seem  to 
have  considered  them  specially  placed  there  for  their 
benefit.  The  variety  I  have  mentioned  is  a  peculiarly 
distinct  form,  with  long  pendent  branches,  and  was 
introduced  from  Japan  in  1S28.  The  Wellingtonia  or 
Sequoia  gigantea,  of  California,  arrived  in  England  in 
1853.  The  largest  at  Chiswick  House  was  planted  in 
1859  and  has  made  a  tall  tree,  but  no  longer  approves 
of  the  atmosphere  of  this  neighbourhood.  The 
leaders  and  tips  of  many  of  its  branches  die  back,  and 
after  every  winter  it  looks  brown  and  shabby  until 
midsummer,  or  rather  until  new  growth  is  completed. 
Several  young  trees  planted  of  recent  date,  have  the 
same  tendency  to  lose  their  tips  and  leaders  and  to  die 
off.  They  all  seem  to  say,  “We  are  not  happy.” 
Whether  we  have  a  dry  summer  or  a  wet  one,  a  severe 
winter  or  a  mild  one,  still  they  are  not  happy.  This 
I  think  must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  which  assails  us  and  them  in  dense  choking 
fogs,  more  so  than  to  soil  and  situation. 

We  will  now  look  for  something  which  will  thrive 
and  endure  for  a  longer  period,  and  for  a  large  ever¬ 
green  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  our  attention  to 
the  Evergreen  or  Holly  Oak,  Quercus  Ilex,  introduced 
from  Southern  Europe  some  300  years  ago.  This,  in 
the  locality,  seems  to  delight  in  the  situation,  and  for 


that  reason  is  an  excellent  subject  to  plant,  or  better 
perhaps  to  sow ;  but  to  transplanting  it  certainly  has 
great  objections.  I  have  at  times  transplanted  self-set 
seedlings,  and  if  they  even  lived  they  have  not  made 
much  headway  in  their  new  position.  I  have  found 
the  Evergreen  Oak  will  stand  severe  pruning.  Two 
middle-sized  trees  having  overgrown  their  position  in  a 
narrow  belt  of  shrubs  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep  as 
a  division  between  two  paths,  they  were  headed  back, 
and  have  since  made  new  growths.  An  old  tree  that 
was  broken  off  very  low  down  during  a  storm  has  made 
new  shoots  from  the  old  stool,  and  is  now  forming  a 
dense  shrub.  I  would  not  advocate  cutting  such  trees 
unless  for  some  very  necessary  purpose,  but  occasionally 
a  sacrifice  has  to  be  decided  upon  where  thick  planting 
has  to  be  carried  out.  I  have  particularly  noticed 
large  trees  of  the  Evergreen  Oak,  when  in  young  leaf 
and  flower,  have  a  very  curious  effect  if  viewed  at  some 
distance  with  the  sun  shining  on  them  ;  they  appear  to 
wave  and  glisten  with  various  shades  of  bronze  and 
silver  tints.  This  is  doubtless  more  noticeable  in  a 
group  than  otherwise,  as  the  trees  are  rarely  just  of 
the  same  shade,  or  of  a  like  state  of  development. 

The  Holme  Bush  or  Holly  is  well  known  to  all  in 
the  common  form  of  Ilex  Aquifolium.  The  name 
“Holly”  is  considered  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
“  holy,”  by  reason  of  its  general  dedication  as  the  chief 
of  evergreens  used  in  Christmas  decorations.  Itis  indi¬ 
genous  to  Britain,  and  is  also  found  over  wide  areas  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  common  form  is 
raised  freely  from  seed,  but  as  is  usual  in  that  case,  the 
seedlings  vary  greatly  in  habit  and  foliage  ;  but  they 
form  stocks  whereon  to  graft  or  bud  the  choice  varieties. 
It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  subject  to  transplant,  the  best 
times  being  early  in  the  autumn  or  late  in  the  spring, 
and  then  much  will  depend  on  the  atmosphere  following 
their  transplanting.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  as  much  ball  as  possible,  to  plant  firmly,  and  to 
keep  them  well  watered  ;  but  occasionally,  when  every 
care  has  been  bestowed,  I  have  seen  failures  if  adverse 
weather  has  followed  immediately.  This  would  of 
course  be  drying  winds  and  bright  sunshine.  With 
favourable  weather  I  have  had  self-set  plants  of  four  or 
five  years’  growth  taken  up  (and  they  usually  do  so 
without  any  ball)  ;  these  have  been  planted  to  take 
their  chance,  and  have  often  succeeded,  evidently 
because  the  moist  atmosphere  kept  the  foliage  refreshed 
until  root  action  re-commenced.  The  species  are  very 
numerous  ;  Nicholson  puts  them  at  145.  Some  are 
widely  distinct  from  the  common  type,  one  of  the 
finest  being  Hodgin’s  Holly,  forming  large  pyramidal 
trees,  with  broad,  well-formed  leaves.  Then  there  is 
the  opposite  form,  I.  Aquifolium  tortuosa,  or  twisted 
leaf.  Then  there  is  the  smooth  form  of  Hendersoni, 
with  broad,  oval  leaf,  without  spines,  as  also  Bessonii, 
with  leaves  lanceolate  or  long  ;  I.  A.  crassifolia,  with 
deep  cuts  and  spines,  regular,  like  a  saw.  I.  A.  ferox 
has  prickles  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
is  called  the  Hedgehog.  A  singular  form  is  I.  A. 
hastata,  also  known  as  I.  A.  latispina. 

The  Sweet  Bay,  Laurus  nobilis,  shows  signs  of 
having  felt  the  late  severe  winter.  Although  here  the 
frost  seems  to  have  shown  partiality,  some  trees  being 
very  brown,  others  only  a  few  yards  distant  are  not 
more  so  than  is  usual  after  an  ordinary  winter.  The 
Laurustinus  has  not  felt  the  effects  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  Bay,  although  coming  from  the  same  home — namely, 
the  south  of  Europe,  both  having  been  in  this  country 
about  300  years.  The  Laurustinus  was  at  first  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  relation  to  the  Bay,  hence  its  name  Laurus, 
but  it  is  now  classed  in  the  genus  Viburnum,  which 
includes  the  beautiful  Guelder  Rose. 

Where  a  large  group  or  belt  of  shrubs  is  desired,  and 
for  planting  under  partial  shade,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  common  Cherry  Laurel,  of  which  there  are 
several  forms,  some  catalogued  as  withstanding  our 
winter  better  than  others  ;  but  it  is  a  severe  winter 
that  will  kill  any  of  them.  I  prefer  irregular  masses  to 
the  formal  banks  cut  to  a  uniform  level,  but  cutting 
down  or  cutting  back  must  occasionally  be  resorted  to, 
because  if  left  quite  unchecked  for  a  long  time  they 
grow  very  straggling,  and  get  broken  down  by  wind  and 
snowstorms,  besides  getting  bare,  and  not  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  usually  planted — namely,  to 
form  a  blind,  or  screen.  If  dwarf  banks  are  required, 
I  would  prefer  to  make  another  selection,  and  use 
Cheiry  Laurels  where  they  could  have  more  freedom. 
The  Portugal  Laurel  is  a  magnificent  evergreen  of 
deeper  shade  and  more  compact  than  the  common 
Laurel.  This  may  also  have  special  praise  as  a  flowering 
shrub,  for  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  into  grand 
clumps  in  good  open  positions,  it  will  put  forth  quite 
a  wealth  of  blossom. 
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One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  town  gardens,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  smoky  atmosphere,  and  better  than  any 
other,  is  the  Aucuba;  this,  according  to  Loudon,  was 
its  original  or  Japanese  name.  The  female  form  came 
in  1783.  The  male  had  not  arrived  when  Loudon 
wrote,  but  we  know  that  since  then  it  has  done  so,  and 
we  now  get  the  earlier  form  occasionally  furnished  with 
beautiful  red  berries. 

The  Japanese  Euonymus,  introduced  in  1804,  is  a 
shrub  that  has  advanced  to  a  state  of  importance,  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  its  varieties  that  are  annually 
grown  and  used  in  the  furnishing  of  villa  and 
window  gardens.  The  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage  are  very  numerous  and  all  come  in  for  a  share  of 
favour  for  this  purpose.  They  have,  however,  suffered 
much  during  the  late  sharp  weather,  doubtless  proving 
a  great  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  special  trade  of 
this  plant.  The  green  type  is  more  hardy  and  greatly 
valued  for  planting  in  seaside  gardens,  where  it  has  been 
found  to  succeed  better  than  most  other  shrubs. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Garrya  elliptica  is  usually 
very  interesting  by  reason  of  its  pendent  catkins  or 
flowers.  According  to  Loudon,  only  the  male  plant 
was  then  in  England  and  I  do  not  see  any  correction  to 
this  in  Nicholson’s  Encyclopcedia.  It  hailed  from 
North  America  in  1828. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

FRAME  CAULIFLOWERS  AND 

CARROTS. 

It  is  in  seasons  like  the  present  that  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  glass  is  made  manifest  to  the  gardener*  and 
especially  where  the  demand  for  choice  vegetables  is 
great.  The  destruction  of  the  Broccoli  crop  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  many,  especially  as  it  seems  clear  that 
it  will  now  be  later  in  the  season  than  usual  before 
there  will  be  any  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  ready  in  the  open  ground.  Taking  stock  of  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  January,  I  resolved  to  make  a 
fresh  sowing  of  Cabbage,  and  am  now  thankful  that  I 
did  so,  having  been  enabled  in  the  second  week  in 
April  to  plant  out  a  good  lot  of  young  plants  raised 
under  some  old  frame  lights. 

In  some  other  frames  I  planted  out  some  autumn- 
sown  Cauliflowers,  and  made  another  sowing  of  such 
quick-growing  sorts  as  Snowball,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  we  have  a  nice  lot  of  plants  growing  on  fast  from 
both  stocks.  Another  two-light  brick  pit  we  filled 
with  manure  and  leaves  early  in  January,  and  in  due 
time,  in  fine  soil  filled  up  to  near  the  glass,  made  a 
sowing  of  Yeitch’s  Scarlet  French  Forcing  Carrot, 
mixed  with  which  was  a  small  proportion  of  selected 
Turnip  Forcing  Radish  seeds.  At  the  top  of  the  frame, 
near  to  the  wall,  small  sowings  were  made  of  Hicks’ 
Cos  Lettuce  and  Snowball  Cauliflowers.  In  six  weeks 
we  were  able  to  draw  nice  young  Radishes,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Cauliflower  plants  were  large  enough,  they  were 
potted  off  singly  into  “thumbs,”  and  the  Lettuces 
pricked  out  under  glass.  As  the  Carrots  grew  on  they 
had  all  the  room,  and  we  had  for  drawing  a  most  useful 
supply  about  the  25th  of  April.  The  system  of 
cropping  adopted  with  this  frame  we  have  found  most 
useful  and  paying. — Con. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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Orchid  Culture  in  the  Midland  Counties. 
A  few  years  since,  anything  like  a  moderate  collection 
of  Orchids  could  be  found  only  in  a  few  leading  gardens, 
but  what  with  their  being  seen  at  the  Birmingham  and 
other  exhibitions,  and  the  frequency  of  sales  by  auction 
in  Birmingham,  Orchids  are  now  being  taken  in  hand 
by  so  many  persons,  and  a  house  or  houses  devoted 
expressly  to  them.  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  the  horti¬ 
cultural  auctioneers,  have  frequent  sales,  the  last  being 
a  collection  sent  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&Co.,  which  realised  good  prices,  and  all  the  plants 
were  sold.  Plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba  met  with 
a  spirited  competition  ;  and  amongst  the  rarer  Orchids 
were  Cattleya  Schroder®,  Oncidium  curtum,  0.  Marshal- 
lianum,  andO.  Gardnerianum.  A  great  variety  of  Odon- 
toglossums,  Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  Dendrobiums,  &c. , 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  The  recent  superb  display  of 
Orchids  at  the  Birmingham  spring  flower  show  will 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  Orchid  culture 
especially  as  it  is  now  generally  [understood  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cool-house  Orchids  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter. — D. 

Phal/enopsis  Stuartiana. 

A  FINE  plant  of  this  species,  with  six  healthy  leaves,  is 
new  flowering  in  a  stove  at  the  residence  of  Z.  Walker, 


Esq.,  Fox  Hollies,  Birmingham.  Altogether  on  two 
spikes  it  has  borne  121  blooms— one  of  the  spikes 
having  ninety  expanded  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  variety, 
and  grows  well  in  company  with  P.  Schilleriana, 
P.  amabilis,  &c.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  gardener,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  admirable  cultural  treatment.  —  R. 

The  Pepper-scented  Dendrobe. 

The  vigour  of  growth  which  Dendrobium  devonianum 
has  attained  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  is  something 
remarkable.  A  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
house  bore  four  long  stems  and  several  shorter  ones, 
all  carrying  fully  expanded  flowers.  One  of  the  stems 
was  5  ft.  long,  bearing  sixty  flowers,  arranged  over  a 
yard  of  its  length.  It  is  more  often  the  case  that  the 
stems  are  seen  about  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  long,  and  as 
slender  as  a  crow  quill,  but  in  the  case  under  notice 
the  stems  resembled  those  of  D.  Pierardi  more  than 
anything  else,  and  like  them  they  were  pendulous,  as 
might  be  expected.  The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  not 
disagreeable,  but  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Pepper, 
without  its  pungency,  of  course.  The  beauty  of  the 
flowers  with  their  fringed  lip,  is  so  well  known  as 
scarcely  to  require  description. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Several  kinds  of  Orchids,  which  flower  in  the  autumn 
and  are  now  commencing  to  grow,  demand  attention, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  appreciated  of  these  is 
Odontoglossum  grande,  not  rare  and  costly,  but  still 
very  beautiful  when  well  grown  and  freely  flowered. 
The  Odontoglossum  house  is  5°  to  10°  too  cool  for  them, 
besides  being  too  humid  during  the  winter  months,  but 
it  suits  them  admirably  from  now  until  after  the 
flowering  .period.  Having  had  a  good  rest  they  are 
breaking  away  strongly  at  this  time,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  re-potted  if  it  is  deemed  necessary.  They  appear 
to  thrive  equally  as  well  either  in  baskets  or  pans,  and 
dislike  a  great  mass  of  compost  about  their  roots  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  have  always  succeeded  best  with  plants 
somewhat  restricted  at  the  roots,  and  have  had  better 
results  as  regards  flowers  also. 

The  fleshy  roots  greatly  resent  being  disturbed  very 
much,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  old  pots  as 
carefully  as  possible.  One-third  of  sphagnum  and  two- 
thirds  fibrous  peat  on  the  top  of  efficient  drainage  is  a 
compost  they  enjoy,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed 
therewith  is  an  advantage.  The  centres  of  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  up  above  the  potting  material,  and 
no  water  allowed  to  settle  and  remain  down  the  centre 
of  the  young  growths,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  damp 
off. 

The  varieties  of  Lfelia  pumila,  best  known  perhaps 
as  Lselia  pnestans  and  L.  marginata  and  L.  Dayii,  are 
also  charming  plants  occupying  a  small  amount  of 
room  and  amply  repaying  for  care  bestowed  on  them. 
Shallow  pans  hung  near  the  glass  in  the  cool  house 
are  the  best  for  them,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  thoroughly  dry.  During  the  growing  season 
they  require  plenty  of  water.  They  are  now  pushing 
young  growths  and  should  have  more  root  room  if  they 
require  it,  though  their  requirements  are  not  great  in 
this  respect.  Another  very  useful  plant  is  the  Pilumna 
nobilis,  which  also  amply  repays  for  generous  treatment 
and  will  now  be  ready  for  re-potting. 

Any  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  which  have 
flowered  early,  or  those  which  are  not  carrying  spikes 
but  are  pushing  growths,  may  be  put  into  larger 
baskets  at  this  time,  as  well  as  plants  of  Chysis  brac- 
tescens  and  the  varieties  of  Mormodes  and  Cycnoches, 
which  have  passed  the  flowering  stage. 

The  later-flowering  varieties  of  Calanthes,  such  as 
C.  Turneri,  C.  Williamsii,  and  C.  Regnieri  should  now 
be  re-potted  in  the  same  compost  as  recommended  for 
the  earlier  sorts.  From  this  time  onward  for  some 
months  the  interest  in  the  houses  is  two-fold.  There 
are  interesting  flower  buds  of  various  kinds  developing 
into  perfect  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  there  are  also  a 
great  number  of  new  growths  being  made  by  other 
plants,  and  it  these  are  increasing  daily  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  them  also,  for  from 
good,  well-ripened  growths  come  our  future  crops  of 
flowers. —  W.  P. 

- ->x<- - 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Aquarium.  — April  2§th.— The  second  spring 
show  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  characterised  by  a  fine  display 
of  Auriculas,  Olivias,  Daffodils,  and  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowering  plants.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  Auriculas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  who  had  a 


large  group  of  show  kinds  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was 
second  with  a  group  consisting  largely  of  Alpines. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  third,  showing  many 
double  sorts.  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen  wood,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading,  had  the  best  twelve  show  varieties  ;  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  being  second;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  third. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Dunollie,  Bulmershe  Road, 
Reading,  had  the  best  six  show  kinds  ;  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  third.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  six  fancy 
varieties,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner  took  the  first  place  with  twelve  Alpine 
Auriculas  in  fine  condition  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  being 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  third.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker 
had  the  best  six  Alpines,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. 
The  prizes  for  four  show  Auriculas  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Henwood,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
in  the  order  named.  For  the  same  number  of  Alpines 
the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  Henwood,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  respectively.  The  latter  had  the  best 
basket  of  Primroses,  consisting  largely  of  Polyanthuses  ; 
Mr.  R.  Dean  was  second.  This  order  was  reversed  in 
the  class  for  twelve  hardy  Primroses  in  pots,  both 
showing  well-flowered  plants.  These  exhibitors  also 
held  the  same  relative  positions  for  twelve  fancy  Poly¬ 
anthus,  which  were  good. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Olivias  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  had 
several  varieties  of  high  quality.  The  same  firm  also 
had  the  best  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ;  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Lower  Norwood,  taking  the  second 
place  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq., 
Greenwich  Park,  the  third.  The  first  prize  for 
Amaryllis  went  to  Mr.’ J.  Douglas.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  the  best  thirty-six 
bunches  of  Narcissi,  showing  great  variety  ;  Mr. 
Charles  May,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Adams,  Esq., 
Roseneath,  Enfield,  was  second  with  some  good  varieties, 
and  first  for  eighteen  bunches.  Mr.  W.  B.  Morle, 
Regent  Street,  had  the  best  twenty-four  Spineas. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  an  entire  table  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  collection  of  Daffodils  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  who  showed  them  mostly  in  groups  of  a 
kind.  The  varieties  Emperor,  Empress,  N.  poeticus 
ornatus,  and  the  Sulphur  Phrenix,  a  good  substitute 
for  the  double  N.  poeticus,  were  very  conspicuous. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  Roses, 
Amaryllis,  Daffodils,  and  other  hardy  plants.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showed  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  Daffodils  in  bunches,  &c. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement,— At  a  meeting  of  this  flourishing 
society,  held  at  the  “Dorset  Arms  Hotel,”  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  ult.,  presided  over  by  Messrs.  W.  Read  and  W. 
Searing,  Mr.  George  Gordon  gave  a  lecture  on  Wall 
Fruit  Culture,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  a  crowded 
room  of  members.  The  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  quoting  from  Rappin  on  Gardening,  1650,  and  from 
Baton,  who  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  took  such 
interest  in  the  culture  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  FmS. 
The  lecturer  showed  diagrams,  illustrating  the  ideas  of 
our  forefathers  respecting  the  kind  of  wall  best  adapted 
for  the  successful  culture  of  wall  fruit.  Also  the  ways 
of  training  trees  from  1650  up  to  the  present  time.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  able  address,  which  occupied 
nearly  an  hour,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  A.  Bolton,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  lecturer,  who 
briefly  responded.  The  tables  presented  a  very  pleasing 
sight,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hughes,  Searing,  Farmer, 
West,  and  Bolton,  who  showed  splendid  examples  of 
Azalea,  Cineraria,  Begonia  nitida,  Coleus,  and  cut 
bloom  of  Medinella  magnifica.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  closed  a  well-spent  evening. 

Battersea  Amateur  Chrysanthemum.  —  A  well- 
attended  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Mission  Hall,  Renshaw  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
21st  ult,  when  the  president  (Mr.  F.  J.  Coppin)  read  a 
paper  on  the  Chrysanthemum.  Commencing  from  the 
time  the  Chrysanthemum  was  first  introduced  into 
England,  the  reader,  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
traced  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  culti'- 
vation  of  the  same,  and  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
routine  to  be  adopted  in  growing  for  exhibition. 
Concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Coppin  remarked  on  the 
amount  of  pleasure  and  information  to  be  derived  from 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  hoped  that  the  society 
would  receive  such  support  from  the  outside  public  as 
would  make  it  a  complete  success.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  several  of  the  members  joined,  after 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  his  able 
and  interesting  paper  terminated  the  proceedings. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  5th,  at  the  usual  rendezvous.  Persons 
desirous  of  becoming  members  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  lion,  secretary  at  167,  Elsley  Road,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  particulars. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Custap.d  Apple. — Mac.:  The  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-soil 
will  suit  the  seedlings  until  they  have  germinated  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  potted  off  singly.  But  the  seeds  require  rather 
more  heat  to  germinate.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  plunge 
them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  S0°.  In  the  absence  of  a  properly 
constructed  propagating  pit  with  a  hot-bed,  you  may  plunge 
the  pan  in  a  hot-bed  of  dung  and  leaves  made  up  for  Cucumbers 
or  Melons.  You  might  also  cover  the  pan  with  a  bell-glass  or 
handlight.  Usually,  however,  the  seeds  are  not  difficult  to 
germinate.  The  after  culture  is  simple,  as  the  plants  may  be 
grown  in  any  ordinary  stove.  The  night  temperature  in  winter 
will  be  sufficient  if  somewhere  about  60°.  Use  good  fibrous 
loam  with  good  drainage  when  shifting  into  larger-sized  pots. 

Miccxa  pruriexs. — Can  any  of  your  readers  help  ms  to 
obtain  seeds  or  cuttings  of  Micuna  pruriens — “Cow  itch”?  I 
have  tried  several  seedsmen  and  botanic  gardens,  but  without 
avail.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  say  where  it  is 
grown. — Tiger. 

Names  of  Plants. — IV.  M.:  1,  Aretotis  arboreseens  ;  2,  Vitis 
heterophylla  variegatn. 

Name  of  Potato. — Lost  Potato:  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
identify  the  variety  from  one  tuber  now.  Send  a  few  with 
particulars  as  to  growth  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  help  you. 

Peaches  Dropping.— G.  H.  Sage :  The  cause  of  the  fruits 
dropping  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
roots,  which  are  badly  attacked  by  one  or  perhaps  two  kinds  of 
fuDgi  of  a  parasitical  nature,  for  they  have  penetrated  all 
through  the  cortical  tissues  of  the  roots,  and  which  peels  off 
like  bark.  One  of  the  fungi  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
which  attacks  the  base  of  the  stem  and  roots  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  producing  what  is  termed  canker  by  gardeners.  It  is 
hopeless  to  try  any  fungicide  by  way  of  remedy.  The  only 
thing  which  we  could  suggest  would  be  the  removal  of  the  soil 
and  all  unnaturally  swollen  and  soft  or  half  rotted  roots.  Such 
a  procedure  at  this  season  of  the  year  seems  hardly  within  the 
range  of  practicability.  We  should  let  the  trees  remain  ti  1 
autumn  to  see  how  they  behave  or  what,  ultimate  effect  the 
fungus  has  on  them  ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  convey 
soil  or  roots  from  one  house  into  another  containing  healthy 
Peaches.  Any  roots  removed  we  should  burn.  We  have  only 
had  time  to  examine  some  of  the  more  badly  swollen  roots,  but 
will  revert  to  the  subject  again  should  we  find  anything  of 
importance  in  the  examination  of  others. 

Seeds  of  Lathvrcs  latifolius  albus.— J.  C.  L.  :  Seeds  of 
this  and  other  perennial  species  of  Lathyrus  generally  take  some 
considerable  time  to  germinate,  so  that  if  they  were  good  when 
you  received  them  you  need  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  them  make 
their  appearance.  In  a  greenhouse  temperature  you  can  hardly 
expect  them  till  the  temperature  rises  somewhat  with  the  season’s 
advance.  We  have  sown  them  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  pots  in 
a  heated  pit ;  but  in  both  cases  they  took  several  weeks  to 
germinate.  The  age  of  the  seeds  and  their  state  as  to  dryness 
would  tend  to  retard  growth.  Examine  the  seeds,  aDd  if  still 
hard,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  there  is  yet  life  iu  them. 

Stocks  for  Epiphyllcm.  —  A.  Davis :  Various  members  of 
the  Cactaceae  may  be  grafted-  the  one  on  the  other  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  often  adopted  by  the  curious  in  order  to  bring 
about  strange  and  odd  combinations  of  dwarf  plants  on  tall 
ones,  or  to  combine  those  of  different  habit  and  appearance. 
Useful  combinations  are  effected  by  the  grafting  of  spreading 
and  pendulous  species  upon  stocks  of  an  upright  nature,  so  as 
to  form  standards  of  various  heights.  The  method  usually 
adopted  is  that  termed  cleft-grafting,  and  is  easily  perlormed  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  making  a  wedge-shaped 
point  on  the  base  of  the  scion,  so  that  the  latter  may  fit  into 
the  cleft  of  the  former.  The  scion  should  be  secured  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  piece  of  matting  until  a  union  is  effected.  Only  a 
small  piece  of  Epiphyllum  is  necessary,  as  it  can  the  more 
easily  be  kept  in  position  than  a  large  one.  You  can  use  any  of 
the  upright  species  of  Cereus  as  a  stock,  provided  it  is  not  too 
heavy  and  clumsy.  C.  speciosissimus  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

Telescope  Ladders. — J.  1.  Fletcher :  Mr.  Heathman,  Endell 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.G. 

Communications  Received. — G.  F. — S.  C.— C.  L.  A. — R.  B. — 
M.  H.  &F.— W.  B.  H.— G.  H.-G.  F.— T.  G.  B.— H.  C.— L.— 
C.  S.— W.  R. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 


W.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  GreeD,  N.— Horticultural  Manures, 
Sundries,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


April  ‘Hth. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Trefoil  continues  dull. 
Alsike  is  quoted  cheaper,  also  yearling  English  Red 
Clovers.  Foreign  Red  Clover  steady.  White  Clover 
scarce.  Rape  Seed  dearer. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  72  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cineraria  ..  ..per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6  0  9  0 

Dielytra  ....per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  .  .^oz.  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Roots, — In  variety  for  be< 


29th. 

ags  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Genista  ....per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Hyacinths,  .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
—  Roman  ..per  doz. 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Poinsettias . doz. 

Primula  sinensis,  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums  ..per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

-ding  out.  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 


Cot  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  10  1  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Freezias. . . -doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 


Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lilac,  French,  hunch  5  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 


s.d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis . .  per  basket  4  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spy s.  l  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0 

- (English),  bun.  0  6 

Spircea;  dozen  bunches  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  9 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  3  6 
- dark  .  1  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  0  9 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6 


6  o 
6  0 
2  0 

3  0 

4  0 


6  0 


s.d. 


Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5 

Parsley _ per  bunch  0 

Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  0 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  2  6 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0 


s  d. 
2  0 
6  0 
1  6 
0  9 

6  0 
0  9 
9  0 
1  0 
0  9 
4  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
2  6 

3  0 
1  6 
1  6 

4  0 

3  0 
1  0 

4  0 

s.d. 
0  0 

5  4 
2  6 
2  0 

6  0 


2  6 


3  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 
Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . £-sieve 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  7  0  SO 
Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Piue-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb.  3  0  7  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  12  0  20  0 
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r>ICHARD  DEAN'S  GIANT  POLY- 

V  ANTHUSES,— CrimsoD,  purple,  flaked,  edged  yellow, 
white,  gold-laced,  and  mixed.  Each,  Is.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cat- 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The" Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this'  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  ’  Aprty  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


P 


AXSY  CASE. — Stands,  2-18  +  2—12 

3—6,  also  3—1,  complete.  Padlock  for  sale. 
SKINNER,  Penicuik,  N.B. 


X 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE 

THH  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TSE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d. 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties  of  1890.  A  history  and  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  1  Ad. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gar'den,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

THE  TUSER0US  SE&0NIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
ANS  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  2>d. 


Practical  Farmers’  Journal. 


NORTHT  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmers. journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  i  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  |  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  i  chinery,  and  Engines. 
Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Offce  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 


Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,”  for 


__.months,  oommenaing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE 


May  9,  1891. 
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THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

lubelifera).— JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very 
fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  otter  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  tis.  per  7  lb.,  10s.  OA  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties 
Post  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.-  237  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London. 


OG  non  BEDDING  PLANTS  4 d.  per 

/W  w  5  vA  V/  dozen,  all  flowered  this  year ;  Is.  3 d.  worth, 
free.  Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  Musks,  Marigolds 
(French),  Nasturtiums  (tall  or  dwarf),  Convolvulus,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Gaillardias,  Zinnias,  Lobelias,  Golden  Feather,  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes.  Tomatos,  4 d.  per  score.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Red 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Is.  per  dozen.  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Ferns,  Veronicas,  Spineas,  Miltonia 
aftinis.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  —  Begonias,  Cyperns, 

Ferns,  'Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
cantlius,  Maidenhair.  Geraniums,  Spineas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  is.  3d.,  or  6  large.  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

THE  TWO  BEST 

NOVELTIE S 

or  the  season. 

DUKE  OP  CLARENCE,  BEAUTY  OF  ARUNDEL. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  CEAWLEY. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1SP0  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  St  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  line  Success.'" 


HUGHES’ 


(SOLUBLE! 

INSECTICIDE 


FI  TH  e 

The  most  reliable  and  best  of  all  Insecticides 
for  destroying'  Insects  and  Vermin  on  Plants 
and  Fruit  Trees,  also  on  Animals,  and  Birds  ; 
and  as  a  Disinfectant  &  Bleacher  in  Washing 
Clothes.  Full  Directi :ns  on  the  Labels  of 
each  Bottle. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  £:  Chemists,  i  ’6.  2/6,  &  4/6;  %-ga\\on 
7/6,  i-gallon  12/6,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR-TREE  OIL  as  an  insecticide,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  CRIFFSTHS  HUGHES,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK— A.  Rolker  &  Sons. 


LETHORION  (VAPOUR  GONE) 


(PATKNT). 


The  total  destruction  of 
Insect  Pests  in  Greenhouses 
is  thoroughly  secured  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  possible 
injury  to  Flowers  or  Plants 
of  the  tenderest  kind.  It 
cannot  fail  where  the 
houses  are  secure. 


PRICES— For  Frames, 
&c.,  of  50  cubic  feet, 
6(1.  ;  100 ft.,  9(1.;  500  ft., 
Is.  ;  1000  ft.,  Is.  6(1.  ; 
4000  feet,  5s.  each. 


The  public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  in  various  forms  at 
less  cost,  as  they  have  in  most  instances  proved  to  he  worthless 
articles,  totally  unequal  to  Lethoricn  in  strength  and  effect. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : — 

GO&EY,  SOPHIE,  FOWLEE  Gs  So., 

(LIMITED). 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms : —  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 

Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores : — - 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Z  O  V  I  Sj  B  O  m  H  M  E  R 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  most  Beautiful  and  Genuine  Novelty  of  the  Season. 
Strong’  Plants,  2s.  each. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

GOLDEN  YEWS. 

Fine  specimens,  5  to  G  ft.  high,  and  5  to  G  ft.  in  diameter,  in 
various  shapes;  also  smaller  sizes  in  great  variety.  Many 
thousands  to  select  from.  Price  on  application. 

H.  ZiMJ&JEi  &  SOM, 

The  Nurseries,  BERKHA MSTED,  HER TS. 

ORCHIDS 

Clean  healthy  plants  at  low  prices.  Thousands  in 
stock.  Please  write  for  List. 

IS.  JLo  TMACY  ( late  W.  Gordon ), 
ORCHID  NURSERY, 

AIVIYAND  PARK  ROAD,  TWICKENHAM. 

C  HEALS’  DAHLIAS. 

SINGLE,  CACTUS,  POMPONE, 
SHOW,  and  FANCY. 

All  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

A  NUMBER  OF 

'STJOL'e'iS.lSSSLie  NO'SnESLTIiSSS 

FOR  THIS  SEASON. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Post  free. 

J.CHEAL& SOHSjTbe  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 

For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS’  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 

YERTEGANS  (§5  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FORBES’^ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 


My  superior  strain  of  these  is  now  in  5  distinct 
sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  White  ;  each  sort,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pkt. 

The  test  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (124  pages ) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists'  Flowers,  free  on 
application.  _ 


Buccleuch  Nurseries, 


HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  G(i.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6d. , 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

US IM.  CUTBUSH  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  BY  USING 

TO  O  fit  *  O  New  Improved  Patent 
1  U  La  /"a  LA  O'  Slow-Comhuetion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 


Requires  no  Brickworl 
is  portable  within  itself. 


or  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 
yCT*  TST  TP’S  Practical  Hot-water  and 
®  ATc.  AP'tA  Mat  ^  Horticultural  Engineer, 

399,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  167,  Old  Street). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-combustion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


T  O 

Anthracite  Consumers. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  reduction  in  price  of  my 

Original  Horticultural  Anthracite.  Apply 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office, 

S  Y&T  IL  KT  S  ES  A  „ 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  11th. — Sale  of  Orchids  af  Messrs.  Seeger  is 
Tropp's,  East  Dulwich,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  May  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  May  13th.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show.  Sale 
of  Lilies,  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  May  14th.— Oxford  Spring  Show. 

Friday,  May  loth,— Annual  Great  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Old  Trafford  opens.  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  578. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Jjfir. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  9th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7s;  he  Hardiness  of  Insects.  —  The  severity 
of  the  past  winter  has  brought  up  again 
the  old  question  as  to  the  hardiness  of  insects 
or  the  effects  of  severe  weather  upon  these 
natural  enemies.  As  far  as  native  insects  are 
concerned,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  nature  had  settled  the  question 
hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years  ago. 
During  that  time,  and  even  within  the  memory  of 
some  still  living,  there  have  been  winters  severe 
enough  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  have  no  eAudence 
that  insects  generally  have  suffered  any  sensible 
diminution  in  the  summer  folloAving  a  severe 
Avinter. 

The  number  of  destructive  or  injurious 
insects  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  and  yet 
naturalists  are  unable  to  definitively  state  Avhat 
determines  it.  History  contains  allusions 
to  various  insects  Avhicli  have  entirely  defo¬ 
liated  gardens  and  districts  in  certain  years, 
Avhile  soon  after  or  even  in  the  season 
folloAving  there  has  been  very  little  evidence 
of  them.  Natural  causes  often  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  larvae  in  summer  either 
by  cold  and  heavy  rains  or  hail ;  or  their 
natural  enemies  in  the  shape  of  parasitical 
insects  increase  in  such  proportions  as  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  by  preventing  their 
hosts,  the  larvae,  from  reaching  the  perfect 
state. 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  native  birds 
get  destroyed  in  large  numbers  during  severe 
winters ;  but  with  equal  force  it  may  be  stated 
that  if  supplied  Avith  a  sufficient  amount  of  food, 
there  would  he  comparatively  little  loss  of  life, 
except  amongst  those  of  failing  energy  through 
old  age.  The  food  question  does  not  apply  to 
many  of  the  insect  pests,  as  they  are  either 
dormant,  or  become  so  during  frosty  Aveather. 
Many  of  them,  Avliether  in  the  larva,  pupa  or 
perfect  state,  must  often  he  frozen  hard 
together  Avith  the  soil  harbouring  them,  yet 
they  come  forth  in  spring  with  rencAved  activity. 
There  are  certain  kinds  Avliicli  habitually 
hibernate  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  states, 
and  if  susceptible  to  extreme  cold  they  ayouIc! 
inevitably  perish  in  such  a  Avinter  as  the  past ; 
yet  such  is  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  when 
Ave  consider  that  many  of  these  pests  are  more 
common  on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain, 
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they  must  of  a  certainty  he  subjected  to  more 
cold  even  in  average  winters  there,  than  in 
this  our  insular  position  ;  and  yet  they  are 
not  only  not  exterminated,  hut  as  a  rule  are  not 
sensibly  diminished  after  a  severe  winter. 
Should  they  get  exterminated  here  on  account 
of  cold,  how  could  Britain  get  re-stocked  with 
them  from  a  colder  country  1 

■fpECULiARiTiES  op  the  Season. — Everybody 
<r  of  an  observant  mind  is  impressed  with 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  not  a  few  will 
add  some  of  its  lessons  to  their  experience, 
whether  of  profit  or  otherwise.  During  a 
mild  winter  and  spring  we  get  a  long 
succession  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  open,  even 
if  they  come  on  in  a  somewhat  straggling 
fashion.  This  was  out  of  the  question  last 
winter,  and  Anemones  that  were  gay  in 
November  last,  disappeared  till  April,  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  Daffodils  and  many 
others,  resulting  in  a  plethora  of  bloom,  so  to 
speak.  With  sunshine  and  the  prevalence  of 
dry  east  winds  the  flowering  season  of  many 
kinds  will  be  shortened  thereby.  No  better 
fate  awaits  them  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water,  for  they  wither  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  The  effect  will  be  the  shortening  of 
the  flower  season  out-of-doors,  for  many  of 
the  early  and  late  -  flowering  kinds  are 
blooming  together. 

When  we  turn  to  the  kitchen  garden  the 
complaint  is  that  early  -  sown  seeds  have 
germinated  weakly  and  are  scarcely  more 
advanced  than  those  which  were  sown  late, 
and  now  by  their  much  greater  vigour  give 
promise  of  a  much  better  return.  This 
experience  may  well  afford  the  advocates  of 
early  planting  and  sowing  a  valuable  lesson. 
A  bad  crop  occupies  as  much  ground  as  a 
good  one,  and  gives  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
to  preserve  it  in  the  early  stages  from  rats, 
mice,  and,  after  germination,  various  birds ;  and 
if  the  ultimate  result  is  a  thin  and  sparing 
crop  only  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  a  good 
one,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  Where 
is  the  advantage  or  profit  from  all  this 
trouble  1  The  drying  nature  of  the  east 
wind  keeps  the  slugs  in  their  hiding  places, 
as  well  as  various  other  kinds  of  natural 
food  for  the  feathered  tribes.  The  result 
is  that  the  latter  become  a  nuisance  by 
destroying  everything  green  and  tender, 
occasioning  much  trouble  to  keep  them  at 
bay. 

The  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  are  now 
masses  of  snowy  bloom  in  the  orchards,  and 
if  they  keep  true  to  promise  we  shall  have 
an  abundant  fruit  crop.  The  old  adage, 
however,  still  holds  true  that  “  there  is 
many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.” 
Frosty  nights  are  still  prevalent,  and  although 
not  of  a  serious  character  there  is  yet  a 
chance  that  our  hopes  may  be  foiled. 
Fruit  growers  will,  however,  be  able  to 
determine  whether  any  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  late  season  for  those  fruits. 
Apples  flower  later,  and  the  statement  has 
often  been  made  that  those  trees,  such  as 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  which  do  not  expand 
their  blossom  till  the  foliage  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  protect  it,  escape  the  late  frosts. 
But  do  they  always  bear  a  good  crop  1  We 
must  reply  in  the  negative.  Verily  there  is 
more  in  the  physiology  of  fruit  trees  than 
philosophers  ever  dreamt  of. 

- »>x<» 

The  Orchideenne. — This  Society  of  Belgian  amateur 
orchidists  will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Cattleyas  in  the  winter  garden  of  the 
Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels, 
on  May  17th,  18th,  and  19th. 

English  Roses  for  a  French  Garden.— We  learn 
from  a  local  paper  that  the  Messrs.  Mack,  of  Catterick 
Bridge  Nurseries,  Yorkshire,  hare  lately  received  and 
executed  an  order  for  2,000  Rose  trees  for  Baron 
Rothschild,  of  Paris. 


Scent  Farming,  or  the  culture  of  perfume-bearing 
plants  and  trees,  is  becoming  a  profitable  industry  in 
Australia.  According  to  a  Royal  Commission,  says 
The  Globe,  which  has  investigated  the  matter,  the  soil 
of  Victoria  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  such 
plants.  Certain  kinds  of  Acacia  or  “Wattle”  trees 
produce  perfumed  oils  of  considerable  value. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —  Mr.  A.  Maulden, 
formerly  of  Smallwood,  Fallowfield,  as  gardener  at 
Heatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucastershire.  Mr.  J. 
Deacon,  as  gardener  at  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham.  Mr. 

J.  E.  Morant,  as  gardener  at  Kingsmead,  Winchester. 

The  Utility  of  Dandelion. — The  Revue  de  I'Horti- 
culture  Beige  says  that  “every  flower  has  its  use; 
some  have  several.  Here  is  a  new  use  for  Dandelion 
that  our  lady  readers  would  like  us  to  reveal  to  them. 
Cause  to  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  a  handful  of  Dandelion 
flowers,  strain  them  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  use 
the  water  to  remove  the  freckles  from  your  charming 
visage.” 

The  Slug-worm  or  Pear  Slug. — The  destruction 
of  that  black  larvae,  glutinous,  like  a  small  slug,  which 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  Pear  from  June  to  August,  is 
easily  effected  in  spraying,  by  means  of  a  pulverisateur, 
the  trees  attacked.  One  uses  for  that  purpose  a  mixture 
of  nicotine  (one  litre — that  is,  If  pint)  and  75  litres  of 
water.  The  slimy  sawdy  (Eriocampa  limacina)  cannot 
resist  this  treatment. — Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige. 

A  Floral  Curiosity. — At  the  flower  show  held  last 
week  at  the  Aquarium  a  remarkable  specimen  Hyacinth 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn.  The  variety  was  a  beautiful  single  blue, 
known  as  Grande  Maitre,  and  it  certainly  was  well 
worthy  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  from  one  single 
ordinary-sized  bulb,  no  less  than  nine  perfect  spikes  of 
bloom  were  produced,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  fact 
was  that  they  all  developed  simultaneously.  It  appears 
that  this  result  was  not  due  to  any  special  cultivation, 
as  the  plant  in  question  is  one  taken  out  of  some 
thousands  under  growth  at  Messrs.  Carters’  trial 
grounds. 

Fuchsia,  Purity.  —  The  Bulletin  d'  Arboriculture 
says  that  the  white  Fuchsia,  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
has  seen  its  day  in  England,  presumably  because  a 
newer  variety  named  Purity  is  an  improvement.  The 
corolla  of  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  sometimes  tinted 
with  pink  or  pale  rose  when  exposed  to  plenty  of 
light  during  the  summer.  During  the  badly  lighted 
winter  months  the  whole  flower  is  pure  white. 
Fuchsias  and  Dahlias  of  ancient  regime  have  had  their 
apogee,  and  both  have  preserved  admirers.  What  will 
be  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter  when  they  learn  that 
Fuchsia  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  no  longer  the  queen 
of  the  whites,  but  must  lay  aside  its  crown,  sometimes 
tinted  with  rose,  before  the  shining  whiteness  of  Purity. 

Flowers  for  Perfume. — Grasse,  the  charming  local¬ 
ity  where  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  recently 
resided  for  sometime,  forms  with  Cannes  and  the  Gulf 
of  Juan  a  horticultural  district  reserved  in  quite  a 
■special  manner  for  the  growth  of  odoriferous  flowers. 
The  following  figures  can  make  the  importance  of  it 
understood.  The  cultures  extend  over  more  than 
25,000  hectares  (a  hectare  nearly  two  and  a  half  acres). 
The  Jonquils  are  gathered  in  March  and  give  150,000 
kilograms  (a  kilogram  over  2  lbs.) ;  Violets  of  Parma, 
cut  in  April,  furnish  a  little  less  than  the  same 
quantity  ;  in  April  to  the  end  of  May  come  the  Orange 
flowers,  1,800,000  kilograms  ;  Roses,  930,000  kilograms  ; 
25,000  kilograms  of  Mignonette  are  furnished  in  May 
and  June  ;  in  the  latter  month  they  harvest  147,000 
kilograms  of  Jasmines  ;  in  July  and  August,  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  Tuberoses,  about  74,000  kilograms  ;  and  last 
it  is  the  Acacias,  which  flourish  from  October. — Bulletin 
d'Aiboriculture. 

Azalea,  Souvenir  du  Reeteur  Kiekx _ A  beautiful 

coloured  plate  of  this  new  variety  of  the  Indian  Azalea 
is  given  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for  May. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  late  M.  Jean  Jacques  Kiekx, 
Rector  of  the  University  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  of  Ghent,  whom  death  has  carried  away 
so  prematurely  from  science,  from  horticulture,  and 
from  the  affection  of  his  pupils  and  friends.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  perfectly  double,  measuring  some¬ 
times  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  lively  reddish 
scarlet,  marked  with  dark  spots  on  a  few  of  the  upper 
segments.  The  latter  are  broad,  rounded  and  emar- 
ginate,  but  not  very  numerous,  so  that  they  neither 
look  confused  nor  crowded.  Growth  is  vigorous  and 
the  foliage  ample,  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  variety 
furthermore  develops  buds  and  flowers  very  freely,  so 
that  it  must  soon  make  its  appearance  in  collections  in 
this  country. 


Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. — The  first  of  a 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  recently  tefere  a 
large  audience  by  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S. 
The  subject,  “  Parasitic  Plants,”  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  diagrams  and  specimens  from  the 
society’s  gardens  and  museums.  Commencing  by 
defining  parasitism  in  plants,  he  showed  how  universal 
the  habit  is,  and  how  greatly  the  plants  affected  by  it 
deteriorate  from  the  family  they  belong  to.  He  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  various  degrees  exhibited  by  different 
species,  from  the  Fiji  Saadal-wood,  which  is  parasitic 
at  will,  to  the  Rafflesia,  from  Sumatra,  in  which  the 
whole  plant  is  reduced  to  a  flower  springing  from  the 
stem  of  the  host  plant. 

Feuillogene  and  Fleurigene. — Such  are  the  names 
applied  to  certain  chemical  manures  which  have  the 
property  of  developing  foliage  and  flowers  respectively. 
Several  of  the  continental  horticultural  journals  speak 
very  favourably  of  them,  and  mention  the  results 
obtained  by  the  experiments  upon  Fuchsia,  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  Begonia,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Araucaria,  and 
according  to  them,  the  results  are  really  remarkable. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  certain  cultivators  in  this 
country  that  certain  manures  cause  a  vigorous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  foliage,  giving  to  it  a  rich  dark  green 
colour  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  flowers  are  obtained 
in  abundance  under  good  cultural  treatment,  when 
certain  manures  are  applied  which  aid  the  growth  of 
the  plant  generally  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  more 
activity  in  trials  for  determining  what  effect  certain 
manures  have  when  applied  separately,  also  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  what  manurial  elements  are  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  flowers  in  some 
classes  of  plants,  and  foliage  in  others. 

International  Exhibition  at  Antwerp. — An  exhi¬ 
bition  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  is  to  be  held  at 
Antwerp  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
next,  consisting  of  geographical  botany  and  commercial 
and  industrial  vegetable  products.  Accompanying  the 
programme  of  the  exhibition,  just  received,  is  a  long 
list  of  patrons,  including  the  leading  botanists,  pro¬ 
fessors,  learned  men,  and  others  in  responsible  positions 
of  all  European  countries  and  the  greater  part  of 
America,  both  north  and  south,  as  well  as  Australia. 
The  programme  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  specification  of  scientific 
collections  and  commercial  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  their  applications,  and  the  second  for 
botanical  studies.  The  first  is  divided  into  nineteen 
classes,  in  which  some  of  the  articles  specified  are  roots, 
barks  for  medicinal  and  tanning  purposes,  textile  fibres, 
wood  for  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  for  the  making  of 
gunpowder,  for  perfumery,  &c.  Then  come  buds,  herbs, 
flowers  for  medicinal  purposes,  bitters,  vermifuges  for 
dyeing,  &c.  Exotic  and  European  dried,  fresh,  and 
preserved  fruits  also  find  a  place,  and  machinery  used 
in  drying  fruits.  Then  come  seeds  for  food,  oils,  medi¬ 
cine,  fungi  used  for  different  purposes,  gums,  resins, 
essences,  butters,  opium,  indiarubber,  juices,  sugar 
products,  wines,  beers,  and  other  drinks,  &c.  Amongst 
botanical  studies,  herbaries,  artificial  flowers  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes,  engravings,  photographs,  botanical 
publications,  floras,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are  Mr.  Charles  de 
Bosschere  (president),  Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck  (vice- 
president),  Mr.  Charles  van  Geert,  junr.  (secretary), 
Mr.  Edmund  Grandgaignage,  and  Mr.  Gustave  Royers. 
- -*&«- - 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS. 

From  some  correspondence  before  me  I  learn  that  in 
many  districts,  wide  apart  from  each  other,  vegetation 
has  been  very  tardy  in  developing  itself  this  season. 
In  our  own  locality  everything  with  vegetable  life  in  it 
is  exceptionally  late — at  least  three  weeks  later  than 
last  year.  Seeds  sown  at  the  end  of  February  and 
early  in  March  are  not  earlier  than  those  sown  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  the  later  sowings  have  come 
much  stronger  than  the  first,  and  are  decidedly  more 
promising.  Fotatos  through  the  ground  are  checked 
by  frost,  and  the  early  planted  Brassicas  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  easterly  winds  of  April.  Seasonable 
rains  have  fallen  and  done  much  to  enliven  gardens, 
but  the  nights  are  still  cold.  On  Sunday,  May  2nd, 
the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  snow.  Birds 
seem  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  food,  as  they  can 
scarcely  be  kept  from  destroying  young  seedlings  above 
ground.  Peas  have  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  sparrows,  blackbirds  and  starlings  (the  two  latter 
draw  the  plants  out  by  the  roots — probably  searching 
for  grubs  or  larvae).  Notwithstanding  sundry  objec¬ 
tionable  experiences  this  spring,  I  anticipate  a  favour¬ 
able  summer. — Stirling. 
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OXALIS  VALDIVIENSIS. 

Of  the  220  known  species  of  Oxalis,  very  few  are  cul¬ 
tivated  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  beautiful,  both  in 
flower  and  foliage.  The  habit  is  also  distinct,  and  the 
general  appearance  so  different  from  other  types  of 
vegetation  that  a  number  of  them  might  find  a  place 
in  gardens,  particularly  those  that  are  hardy.  A  few 
have  the  annoying  habit  of  spreading  themselves  all 
over  the  ground  by  means  of  their  tuberous  and  some¬ 
times  scaly  roots,  resembling  small  bulbs.  0.  valdivi- 
ensis  being  an  annual,  does  not  possess  this  objectionable 
habit.  It  branches  very  freely  from  the  base,  however, 
producing  a  great  number  of  flower  stems  all  through 
the  summer,  terminated  by  umbels  of  large  bright 
yellow  flowers,  sometimes  tinted  with  a  bronzy  red  on 
the  outside.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  proves 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  in  the  same  way  as  Godetias,  Candytufts, 
or  Larkspurs.  Additional  interest  is  attached  to  it 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Patagonia  by  Mr.  John  Ball,  F.L.S. ,  as  is  related  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society.  The  evidence  of 
its  hardiness  is  thus  considerably  augmented. 

- - 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  wholesome  of  our 
hardy  fruits,  and  yet  if  any  one  will  look  through  a  file 
of  any  of  our  gardening  papers  he  will  perceive 
that  in  comparison  with  the  Grape,  Peach,  Apple,  &c  , 
but  little  is  said  about  the  Gooseberry.  I  am  wondering 
if  anything  has  ever  been  said  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  "World  since  that  admirable  paper  came 
into  existence  to  the  great  delight  of  gardeners 
generally. 

My  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  Gooseberry  from 
a  communication  I  received  from  a  friend  who  is  an 
excellent  cultivator  of  hardy  fruits.  He  said  that 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  he  made  a  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  stock  of  Gooseberries,  and  after  making  a 
selection  of  sorts,  planted  each  in  lines  by  themselves. 
As  the  most  useful  green  Gooseberry  he  selected  the 
"Whitesmith,  an  upright  grower  and  a  good  cropper, 
excellent  for  gathering  green  and  early  for  the  purposes 
of  tarts  and  bottling.  Next  came  Ironmonger,  another 
strong  and  upright  grower,  the  berries  being  of  medium 
size,  oval  and  hairy  ;  a  first-rate  old  Gooseberry,  and 
thoroughly  excellent  when  ripe.  Then  came  the  Red 
Warrington,  the  best  perhaps  of  the  large  reds,  the 
young  wood  always  describing  a  curve  ;  a  variety  in 
great  repute  for  preserving,  and  the  best  for  netting  to 
hang  late.  Then  followed  a  few  of  the  Early  Sulphur, 
the  first  to  ripen  ;  also  some  of  the  Amber,  a  very 
robust  grower,  the  growth  curving  and  spreading,  and 
a  great  bearer,  the  fruit  amber-coloured  and  firm.  A 
few  of  the  Lancashire  prize  sorts  were  included  for  the 
sake  of  variety — viz.,  Roaring  Lion  (like  a  purple 
Magnum  Bonum  Plum),  the  Green  Gascon,  the 
Hedgehog,  &c.  So  much  then  for  his  selection. 

But  my  correspondent  is  very  favourable  to  hairy 
Gooseberries,  and  asserts  that  he  always  backs  a  hairy 
Gooseberry  for  flavour,  and  the  more  hairy  the  better. 
Just  in  the  same  way  as  some  gardeners  assert  that 
the  more  russety  an  Apple  or  Pear,  the  better  is  the 
flavour. 

A  method  for  retarding  the  Red  Warrington  Goose¬ 
berry,  adopted  in  some  places  in  the  north,  is  to  plant 
it  under  a  north  wall,  with  Morello  Cherries.  The 
same  net  can  be  used  to  preserve  both,  and  it  can  be 
stretched  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  edge  of  the 
path.  The  method  of  growing  Gooseberries,  espalier 
fashion,  by  training  the  branches  to  trellises,  is  one 
much  favoured  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  those 
who  follow  the  practice,  say  they  get  remarkably  good 
crops.  Others  prefer  to  grow  as  bushes  in  rows  6  ft. 
apart  every  way,  keeping  the  bushes  thin  by  pruning, 
applying  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  merely  covering  it 
with  a  sprinkling  of  soil,  and  dressing  with  quicklime 
on  the  first  appearance  of  caterpillar.  Quicklime, 
either  dry  or  as  a  paint,  is  with  many  gardeners  a 
panacea  for  not  a  few  insect  troubles.— A.  Z>. 

- - 

PROLONGING  THE  SUPPLY  OF 

HARDY  FRUITS. 

(Concluded fromp.  654.) 

Pruning. 

Nothing  further  will  require  attention  before  the  end 
of  February,  when  pruning  may  be  done.  Cherries,  if 
grown  on  the  fan-trained  system,  will  require  little 
more  than  the  tops  of  the  shoots  taken  off,  or  if  any 


strong  shoots  should  be  likely  to  outgrow  the  others  on 
the  tree,  cut  them  back  the  same  length  as  the  weaker 
ones.  The  system  of  cutting  the  growths  back  to 
within  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  of  the  base,  as  recommended  by 
different  authors,  finds  few  adherents  amongst  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners.  All  stone  fruit  trees 
should  be  cut  about  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
this  in  training  the  Cherry  trees  I  would  recommend 
summer  pinching  as  being  preferable.  This  also 
exposes  the  fruit  better  to  light  and  air,  and  so  im¬ 
proves  the  flavour.  In  planting  Gooseberries  select 
bushes  having  stems  1  ft.  or  more  high,  which  will 
keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  where  it  is  apt  to  get 
spoilt  after  being  ripe  if  wet  weather  ensues.  The  best 
system  of  pruning  to  adopt  with  Gooseberries  is  the 
thinning  of  the  young  shoots,  leaving  plenty  of  young 
growths  for  fruiting.  Spur  pruning  still  finds  many 
advocates,  but  in  the  south  thinning  out  of  the  shoots 
answers  better.  With  Gooseberries  I  would  also  advise 
the  removal  of  all  strong  growths  from  the  centre  of 
the  bushes  during  the  summer,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of 
air  to  circulate  among  the  fruits,  and  the  wood  is  also 
better  matured.  This  is  often  neglected  in  most 
gardens,  but  I  think  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
work  in  other  directions  at  the  time  ;  but  if  one  goes 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  protection  for  the  trees, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  greatest 
success. 

Red  and  White  Currants  should  also  be  selected  with 
clean  stems  at  least  1  ft.  in  length  between  the  ground 
and  the  lower  branches.  The  fruit  is  not  only  kept 
away  from  the  ground,  but  suckers  cannot  form  at  the 
bise  of  the  bushes.  The  pruning  I  would  advise  being 
carried  out  on  the  spur  system,  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  repetition  here  ;  but  the  same  remarks  apply 


to  them  as  to  the  Gooseberry,  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  all  gross  and  unnecessary  growth  during  the 
summer.  Black  Currants  require  somewhat  different 
treatment  as  regards  pruning,  and  the  bushes  should 
only  be  thinned  out  at  the  winter  pruning.  In  cutting 
the  branches  back  see  that  some  are  cut  down  near  the 
base  so  as  to  encourage  young  growth,  which  will  keep 
a  good  supply  of  young  fruit-bearing  wood  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  and  so  secure  a  larger  crop. 

Blackberries  should  be  planted  about  2£  ft.  apart, 
and  the  young  growths  trained  to  the  end  of  the  house, 
or  if  planted  against  a  trellis  leave  sufficient  shoots  to 
tie  in  about  a  foot  apart.  Remove  all  superfluous 
shoots  as  they  grow,  and  the  old  bearing  wood  will 
require  to  be  removed  every  year,  the  young  growths 
being  laid  in  their  place.  If  the  latter  are  strong  and 
robust  they  may  be  cut  back  to  about  six  feet  in 
length.  Plant  the  Alpine  Strawberries  from  runners  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  plants  in  rows  need  not  be  more 
than  nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  This  Strawberry  is 
generally  planted  in  beds,  but  will  succeed  better  if 
allowed  ample  room.  It  will  require  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  by  runners  or  by  the  raising  of 
seedlings  as  a  means  of  producing  distinct  and 
improved  varieties. 

Management  of  the  House. 

The  summer  management  of  the  house  I  have  described 
would  consist  in  having  all  the  fruit  trees  mulched 
with  long  manure,  such  as  may  be  had  from  the  stables. 
This  will  prevent  evaporation,  and  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
During  dry  weather  well  water  the  trees  and  syringe 
the  Cherries  until  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 
If  insect  pests  appear,  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Black- fly  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  to  the  Cherry,  but  can  be  kept  in  check 
by  syringing  with  a  mixture  of  soapy  water  and  quassia 
chips.  If  caterpillars  infest  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
hellebore  powder  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The  usual 
way  to  apply  it  is  by  dusting  the  bushes,  but  a  better 


way  would  be  to  mix  the  hellebore  powder  in  water, 
and  syringe  the  bushes  with  the  mixture.  After 
erecting  a  house  of  this  sort,  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  trees  the  attention  necessary  to  ensure 
the  best  results,  and  this  is  best  done  by  attending  to 
every  detail  at  the  proper  time,  never  putting  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

Varieties  to  Plant. 

Cherries. — In  the  case  of  these,  early  and  late  varieties 
are  wanted  so  as  to  extend  their  season  over  as  long  a 
time  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  varieties  :  Early  Lyons,  fruit  very 
large,  light  red  and  yellow,  June  ;  Early  Rivers,  fruit 
large,  black,  late  June  ;  May  Duke,  fruit  large,  red, 
late  June;  Frograore  Early  Bigarreau,  fruit  large, 
yellowish  red,  middle  of  June  ;  Black  Tartarian,  fruit 
very  large,  black,  June  to  July  ;  Governor  Wood,  fruit 
large,  light  red,  July  ;  Large  Black  Bigarreau,  fruit 
very  large,  black,  July  ;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  fruit 
large,  yellowish  red,  July  to  August  ;  Late  Duke,  fruit 
medium,  red,  August.  The  Morello  Cherry  I  would 
leave  out  of  this  house,  as  there  is  generally  a  north 
wall  which  can  be  used  for  this  useful  kind. 

Gooseberries. — Late  varieties  are  required  rather 
than  early  ones,  as  an  early  supply  can  be  had  from  the 
open  quarters  of  the  garden,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
would  recommend  the  following  kinds  :  Red — Crown 
Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  Whinham’s  Industry,  Lancashire 
Lad,  and  Marquis  of  Stafford  ;  White — White  Lion, 
Crystal,  and  Abraham  Newland  ;  Green — Green  Myrtle, 
Laurel,  and  Jolly  Angler  ;  Yellow — Gunner.  Red  and 
White  Currants  Red — La  Versailles,  Red  Dutch  ; 
White — White  Dutch  and  White  Grape  ;  Black — Cham¬ 
pion  and  Lee’s  Black  Prolific. 

Blackberries. — Pride  of  the  Market,  Wilson  Junr., 
and  Best  of  All  are  most  useful. 

Strawberries. — The  Red  Alpine  or  a  stock  raised 
from  selected  seed  should  have  preference.  If  this 
system  of  raising  from  seed  and  selecting  the  best 
varieties  were  more  largely  carried  out,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  bringing  this  class  of  Strawberry  into  general 
culture,  especially  if  crosses  could  be  made  with  some 
of  the  larger  varieties,  but  yet  preserve  the  season  of 
fruiting  of  the  type. — A.  Wright ,  Devonlmrst. 

- -»K- - 

THE  COMING  FLOWER  FOR 

HOUSE  DECORATION. 

The  Himalayan  Rhododendron  is  I  am  strongly  con¬ 
vinced,  fa3t  becoming  a  favourite  for  house  decora¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  not  singular  in  believing  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  be  the  leading  one.  Many  ladies  of 
high  rank  and  great  artistic  taste,  as  well  as  a  Court 
florist  and  decorator,  have  expressed  the  same  idea  to  me. 
For  a  dinner-table  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a 
large  bowl  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  for  a  small 
party,  and  a  set  of  three  for  a  large  one,  with  glasses 
or  jars  of  china  for  single  trusses  opposite  each  guest, 
or  stood  between  the  dessert  ?  Again,  a  table  may  be 
dressed  with  moss  or  foliage,  and  trusses  or  single 
blooms  used  according  to  taste.  On  a  low  decora¬ 
tive  table  we  could  have  the  most  delicate  colours,  a 
most  agreeable  scent,  and  blooms  varying  in  shape,  size 
and  colour.  The  flowers  used  in  such  decorations 
should  if  possible  be  accompanied  by  their  own  foliage, 
as  nothing  shows  or  goes  with  them  so  well. 

Then  for  reception  rooms  where  a  selection  is  grown, 
and  grown  freely,  they  can  be  cut  for  epergnes,  tall 
glasses,  &c.,  any  length  required,  as  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  they  make  free  growths  to  the  length  of  27  ins. 
in  a  season.  These,  when  branched  with  three  or  four 
trusses,  each  one  with  from  five  to  ten  blooms,  many 
of  the  blooms  individually  measuring  6  ins.  across, 
make  a  grand  display  when  set  up,  and  the  more  the 
plants  are  cut  the  more  compact ^they  will  be.  "What 
has  mainly  prevented  a  public  demand  for  this  class  of 
plant  is,  I  think,  the  way  they  have  been  presented  in 
a  cut  state,  just  the  trusses  only,  with  no  foliage  or 
stem,  rendering  them  useless  for  decoration,  and  only 
fit  for  wiring  for  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  well  adapted,  as  they  can  be  used  in 
quantities,  without  the  scent  at  any  time  becoming 
overpowering. 

Hybridisers  have  done  much  to  improve  and  enlarge 
this  class.  A  gentleman  well  known  to  many  of  your 
readers,  the  late  Mr.  Mangles,  of  Valewood,  a  near 
neighbour  of  ours,  was  most  interested  in  this  class, 
but  dying  suddenly,  and  having  kept  no  record  of  his 
crosses,  his  seedlings,  as  it  were,  died  with  him.  Had 
he  lived,  before  this  many  a  “startling”  flower  would 
have  been  seen.  The  large- flowering  section  is  the  one 
I  recommend  for  house  decoration,  and  I  will  note  a 
few  varieties  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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R.  Fosteriana  has  large  blooms  6  ins.  across,  of  the 
purest  white,  and  most  fragrant.  This  is  the  gem  of 
them  all. 

R.  fragrantissima,  flowers  of  large  size,  pure  white, 
lightly  spotted  with  ochre  on  the  upper  segments,  the 
back  of  the  flower  pencilled  and  shaded  with  rose.  As 
its  name  implies,  this  is  very  fragrant, 

R.  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  has  clusters  of  white 
blooms,  each  from  3|  ins.  to  4£-  ins.  across. 

R.  suave  is  pure  white,  and  very  sweet. 

R.  Princess  Alice  is  a  neat,  dwarf,  bushy-growing 
variety,  producing  deliciously-scented  bell-shaped  white 

flowers,  flushed  with  pink. 

R.  Edgworthii  is  free  flowering,  with  large,  pure 
white,  cup-shaped,  fragrant  blooms. 

R.  Countess  of  Haddington  has  large,  blush-white, 
trumpet-shaped  blooms  ;  there  are  several  shades  in 
this  variety. 

R.  sesteriana,  R.  calophyllum,  R.  albescens,  R. 
ciliatum,  R.  Veitchianum  and  its  varieties,  and  R. 
McNabiana,  are  all  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  R. 
argentea  and  also  R.  Aucklandii  have  grand  trusses, 
but  the  leaves  are  too  large  for  general  use. 

The  small  or  warm  house  section  are  charming 
things.  They  give  nearly  every  shade  of  colour,  and 
may  be  termed  perpetual  bloomers.  For  large  conser¬ 
vatories  and  winter  gardens  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  either  as  specimen  plants  or  for  covering  walls, 
columns,  pillars,  &c.  I  have  just  counted  about  140 
russes  upon  one  plant  on  a  column. — A.  Evans,  Lythe 
Hill,  Haslemere. 

[We  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  testimony  of  the 
cultural  treatment  accorded  by  Mr.  Evans  to  his 
favourites,  when  we  judge  of  it  by  the  results  obtained. 
Some  of  the  individual  blooms  are  of  enormous  size, 
and  when  two  or  three  occur  in  a  truss  the  effect  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  conspicuous  and  gorgeous.  The 
foliage  of  the  sprays  or  shoots  sent  us  was  also  healthy, 
clean,  and  of  a  rich,  dark  green,  shining  hue  in  some 
cases,  while  others  were  of  various  shades.  The  under 
surface  sometimes  showed  a  marked  difference  as  in  R. 
Edgeworthii,  which  is  densely  covered  with  a  rusty 
tomentum,  while  that  of  R.  Yeitchii  was  of  a  markedly 
glaucous  tint,  freckled  all  over  with  rusty  dots.  These 
various  hues  of  the  foliage  might  often  be  used  to 
furnish  variety  with  the  flowers  by  occasionally  showing 
the  under-surface.  Some  flowers  sent  us  were  in  all  cases 
white,  except  Countess  of  Haddington,  tinted  with 
pink.  Here  also  the  flowers  were  strikingly  different 
in  shape  from  the  others,  being  something  between 
tubular  and  funnel-shaped,  and  about  3§  ins.  long. 
All  the  others  were  widely  bell-shaped,  open,  and 
spotless  save  for  the  anthers,  which  were  sometimes 
brown  or  orange.  Those  of  8.  Fosteriana  measured 
5  ins.  across  without  flattening,  and  had  a  yellow  tinge 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  segment.  Fragrance  is  another 
point  which  we  cannot  pass  over  ;  this,  however,  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  stage  of  development,  for 
R.  Edgeworthii  is  powerfully  but  agreeably  odoriferous 
just  when  it  attains  full  development.  A  series  of 
hybrids,  some  of  which  show  evident  affinity  with  the 
last-named  species,  retain  their  fragrance  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  This  was  markedly  so  in  the  case  of 
Fragrantissima,  which  reminded  us  of  some  old- 
fashioned  garden  Roses.  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  is  a 
purer  white  variety,  somewhat  less  strongly  scented  ; 
and  Sesteriana  is  another  of  the  same  type  with  scented 
flowers,  having  a  large  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  segment.  Albescens  and  R.  ciliatum  were  also 
conspicuous  for  the  size  of  their  flowers.  We  agree 
with  our  correspondent  that  these  kingly-looking 
flowers  are  well  suited  for  decorative  purposes  ;  but 
one  fault  is  that  they  do  not  carry  well  for  long 
distances.  AVe  could  hardly  expect  them  to  be  other¬ 
wise  on  account  of  the  huge  size  of  the  blooms. — Ed.]. 

- - 

THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS  OF 

BUITENZORG-. 

Among  the  twenty  or  thirty  tropical  gardens  established 
in  the  colonial  possessions  of  various  European  Powers, 
three  stand  pre-eminent — those  of  Calcutta,  the  Pera- 
denia  Gardens  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch  Gardens  at 
Buitenzorg,  in  Java.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  people 
so  distinguished  for  horticulture  as  the  Dutch  should 
have  turned  to  account  the  floral  wealth  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  perhaps  the  richest  botanical  hunting 
ground  in  the  world.  The  Buitenzorg  Gardens,  how¬ 
ever,  owe  their  present  celebrity  more  to  individual 
energy  than  to  Government  patronage.  Originally 
established  in  1819,  in  a  corner  of  the  park  surrounding 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Governor-General,  the 


exigencies  of  the  colonial  finance  subsequently  required 
the  withdrawal  of  the  original  endowment,  and  only  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  single  European  gardener 
was  left.  The  salary  of  this  single  official  was  taken 
from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
park.  It  was  to  this  post  that  J.  E.  Teysmann  was 
appointed  in  1830.  Educated  at  one  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Holland,  and  originally  employed  as  an  under¬ 
gardener,  he  had  in  that  capacity  accompanied  a  former 
governor  to  Java.  Like  our  own  Moffat  (also  an  under¬ 
gardener),  Teysmann  rose  by  his  energy  and  devotion 
to  “great  honour,”  and  half  a  century  later  received 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  the  scientific  world,  consisting  of  an  album,  within 
which  was  inscribed  the  signatures  of  the  donors — 100 
famous  naturalists,  ranging  from  Darwin  to  Candolle, 
the  Genevan.  During  the  period  that  the  gardens 
practically  ceased  to  have  an  independent  existence — 
18-30-1S68— Teysmann  continued  to  search  throughout 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  for  rare  and  undiscovered 
plants,  with  which  to  enrich  them.  He  also  published 
catalogues  embodying  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and 
finally  arranged  the  plants  and  trees  upon  an  excellent 
system,  by  which  they  are  grouped  according  to  their 
natural  relationships.  In  1S68  the  gardens  once  more 
became  a  public  institution,  with  a  curator  and  a 
recognised  revenue.  The  new  curator  was  Dr.  Scheffer, 
of  Utrecht,  who,  in  1876,  founded,  in  addition  to  the 
Botanipal  Gardens,  a  School  of  Agriculture,  with  a 
garden  attached  to  it.  This  useful  institution  was 
suppressed  subsequently  by  the  Government,  but  the 
garden  still  survives  alongside  its  parent  at  Buitenzorg. 
Dr.  Scheffer  died  in  1880,  when  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  andwas  succeeded  by  the  present  curator,  Dr.  Trent. 

The  site  chosen  is  one  usually  favourable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  botanical  science.  The  town  of  Buitenzorg  is 
situated  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  in 
latitude  6°  south  of  the  equator.  Although  the  place 
itself  is  only  700  ft.  above  the  sea  level  its  temperature 
and  rainfall  are  favourably  affected  by  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  lofty  mountains — Salate,  Gedch,  and 
Pangerango — consequently  it  enjoys  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  in  mid-day  of  not  more  than  82°  Fahrenheit, 
with  a  maximum  of  88°  in  the  dry  season.  Also, 
while  there  is  an  average  of  five  months’  dry  weather 
in  Java,  and  three  months  even  in  Batavia,  three  weeks 
without  rain  in  Buitenzorg  is  considered  an  excessive 
drought.  These  frequent  and  abundant  rains,  by 
reducing  the  temperature,  render  the  growth  ofnumerous 
delicate  plants  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
foliage  generally  fresh  and  luxuriant.  But  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Buitenzorg  Gardens  do  not  end  here  ; 
it  is  not  merely  that  they  afford  the  finest  spectacle  of 
natural  foliage  in  the  world,  but  the  traveller  will  find 
an  attraction  scarcely  less  strong  in  the  views  of 
tropical  landscape,  and  especially  of  the  two  giant 
mountains,  Salate  and  Gedch,  which  may  be  enjoyed 
from  their  terraces  and  pathways. 

To-day  the  institution  is  in  high  favour  with  the 
authorities,  and  in  addition  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
the  Government  support  a  Horticultural  Garden  and  a 
Mountain  Garden.  Of  these  the  latter  is  placed  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Gedch,  where  at  an  altitude  of  between 
4,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft.  it  is  found  possible  to  grow  all 
the  European  flowers  and  others  from  Japan  and 
Australia.  In  cultivating  the  fruits  of  such  countries, 
however,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  period 
of  rest  in  this  tropical  climate.  The  Horticultural 
Garden  adjoins  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  is  devoted 
to  ends  which  are  exclusively  practical.  Within  its 
trim  beds  are  contained  tea  and  coffeg  plants,  sugar¬ 
cane,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta-percha  trees,  Erythroxylon 
cola  for  cocaine,  and  trees  producing  tannin  and  oils. 
Yarious  medicinal  plants  are  found  here,  and  such  as 
afford  nourishment  to  cattle.  This  is  an  important 
department,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  institution,  since  from  this  source  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  for  some  time  been  able  to  distribute 
gratuitously  the  seeds  and  plants  required  for  various 
colonial  enterprises. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  occupy  ninety  acres  of  the  southern  corner 
of  the  park,  which  itself  forms  their  northern  limit. 
On  the  east  they  are  bounded  by  the  river  Tjiliwong, 
and  west  and  south  by  the  high  road  from  Batavia. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  lake,  which  affords  some  pretty 
views  of  the  southern  front  of  the  palace,  and,  dividing 
the  gardens  east  and  west,  there  runs  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  Canarium  commune  ( Alice  dcs  Kararies),  the 
boughs  of  which  form  an  arched  roof  100  ft.  from  the 


ground.  Leading  right  and  left  from  this  main  avenue 
run  other  smaller  avenues,  roads,  and  paths,  conducting 
to  the  different  plots  in  which  the  various  families  of 
plants  are  contained.  Some  of  these  paths,  especially 
those  leading  to  the  lower  level  by  the  river  bank,  are 
paved  with  pebbles  after  the  manner  of  the  cobbled 
streets  of  English  villages.  To  this  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
his  Malay  Archipelago,  takes  exception  on  the 
ground  of  discomfort  ;  but  I  was  assured  that  they  are 
a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  heavy  rains  made  it 
impossible  to  use  any  but  the  very  finest  kind  of  path¬ 
way.  At  either  end  of  the  avenue  there  are  lodges, 
but  no  gates,  for  the  gardens  are  open  day  and  night, 
as  is  usual  in  Java  ;  but  in  this  case  additional  security 
is  guaranteed  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  military  staff.  Indeed,  the  former  personage 
may  be  seen  driving  down  this  avenue  in  his  coach  and 
four  on  most  days  in  the  hot  season. 

As  Dr.  Trent  had  kindly  offered  to  act  as  my  guide, 

I  found  my  way  one  morning  to  the  curator’s  residence, 
which  stands  close  by  the  southern  entrance,  at  the 
early  hour  of  half-past  seven,  and  he  was  waiting  for 
me  in  a  little  room  elegantly  hung  with  French 
engravings — copies  of  the  Salon  pictures — and  opening 
into  the  deep  verandah.  After  a  few  moments’ 
conversation  we  left  the  house  and  passed  down  the 
avenue.  Some  100  yards  onward,  to  the  left,  there  is 
a  stone  memorial  interesting  to  Englishmen.  It  bears 
the  inscription  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Olivia 
Marianne,  wife  of  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Java  and  its  dependencies,  who  died 
at  Buitenzorg,  on  the  26th  November,  1814.”  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  was  the  English  Governor  of  Java  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  Dutch,  and 
is  remarkable  for  an  act  of  foresight  which  deserves  to 
rank  high  among  the  achievements  of  Imperial  states¬ 
manship.  R  ecognising  the  importance  of  the  commercial 
centre  which  England  was  surrendering  to  Batavia,  he 
founded,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
a  rival  settlement — Singapore,  which  has  now  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  older  town  in  shipping,  commerce,  and 
even  in  population.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  esplanade 
at  Singapore  there  is  a  handsome  statue  raised  to  his 
memory  ;  but  of  him,  as  of  the  great  architect,  it 
may  be  said,  si  monurnentuin  queeris,  circumspice — in  his 
case,  not  upon  the  marble  pillars  and  decorated  dome 
of  the  city  cathedral,  but  upon  broad  streets,  splendid 
buildings,  and  miles  of  shipping.  The  site  of  lady 
Raffles’  monument  is  scarcely  less  interesting,  and  its 
repair  and  preservation  is  specially  secured  by  a  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  cession.  I  think  it  was  just  by  this 
monument  that  Dr.  Trent  turned  away  from  the  avenue, 
and,  taking  one  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  right,  led 
me  forward  to  the  river.  I  had  asked  him  if  he  would 
point  out  any  trees  specially  noticeable,  and  he  had 
very  readily  acceded  to  my  request.  After  we  had 
walked  a  few  minutes,  he  said,  “I  am  in  a  difficulty  ; 

I  do  not  know  what  to  show  you.  We  have  some 
most  curious  plants  in  the  garden,  but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  them  externally.  I  suppose  you 
want  something  with  a  cachet  for  the  public  1  ” 

I  replied  that  he  was  quite  right ;  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  interesting  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 

“There,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  tall  tree  with  a 
growth  and  foliage  of  no  distinct  character,  “is  a 
strychnine  tree.  From  the  berries  of  that  tree  we  get 
nux  vomica,  but  if  you  described  that  they  would  say, 

‘  why,  it  is  an  Apple  tree  ;  it  is  not  worth  going  to  the 
tropics  to  to  see  that.’  ” 

We  had  almost  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tjiliwong 
when,  turning  to  the  right,  where  the  family  of 
Pandanads  grev  — “  There,”  he  said,  “  is  a  tree  with 
aerial  roots.  It  comes  from  the  Nicobar  Islands,  just 
north-west  of  Sumatra.  I  think  it  is  about  23  ft.  in 
height.  No,  the  roots  do  not  contribute  to  its  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  they  are  useless,  but  very  curious.” 

From  the  Pandanads  we  passed  to  the  Palms.  First, 
Dr.  Trent  showed  me  a  specimen  of  comparatively  low 
growth,  with  its  leaves  springing  from  the  ground  like 
those  of  a  giant  Primrose,  the  Lodoicea  sechellarum.  It 
bore,  he  told  me,  the  largest  fruit  and  the  largest 
leaves  of  any  known  tree,  the  former  being  2  ft.,  and 
the  latter  10  ins.  in  diameter.  ‘ ;  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  fruit  on  it,”  he  continued,  “but  you  can  see  that 
in  any  museum.  You  see  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  as 
hard  as  iron,”  and,  indeed,  they  gave  quite  a  metallic 
ring  as  he  drove  the  ferrule  of  his  walking-stick  against 
them.  In  his  account  of  his  visit  to  these  gardens  Mr. 
Forbes  tells  how  he  passed  down  through  “plots  of 
Amaryllidete  and  other  water-loving  plants,”  and 
describes  the  “long,  bright  scarlet  leaf  sheaths  and 
flower-spatties ”  and  “the  red  fruit  and  deep  yellow 
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inflorescence  ”  of  this  beautiful  plant  with  a  botanist’s 
exactness. 

From  this  point  we  commenced  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  level  by  a  path  paved  with  pebbles  and  cut  into 
steps.  "When  we  had  reached  the  division  marked 
Anonacere  Dr.  Trent  pointed  to  a  sight  which  rivalled 
in  wonder  the  golden  bough  of  the  Sixth  iEueid  which 
the ‘.doves  of  Venus  showed  to  JEueas.  In  this  case 
“the  contrasting  golden  beam”  shone,  not  from  the 
foliage,  but  stranger  still,  from  the  black  trunk  of  a 
tree.  It  was  a  Stelechocarpus,  or  stem  flower  ;  the 
trunk  from  which  the  deep  .saffron  flowers  sprang 
was  about  15  ins.  in  diameter  ;  and  the  flowers 
themselves  were  much  like  bunches  of  Primroses,  only 
deeper  in  colour  and  divested  of  leaves.  Unlike  TEaeas 
without  any  floral  spoils  (for  indeed,  we  had  no  such 
awkward  personage  as  Charon  to  reckon  with),  we 
passed  forward  among  dark,  cool  avenues  of  Figs  and 
Banyans  to  the  northern  limit ;  pausing  on  our  way  to 
notice  an  angular-branched  sacred  Fig  (Urostigma),  and 
again,  when  Dr.  Trent  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the 
Frangipane  blossom,  said,  “  Thatis  a  flower  of  religion 
in  India,  being  sacred  to  Buddha  ;  the  Malays  here 
call  it  the  ‘  flower  of  the  dead.’  ”  Gradually  the  trees 
grew  larger  and  of  more  robust  growth,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  garden  in  this  quarter  was  more  natural  to 
a  northern  eye.  A  sudden  turn  brought  us  to  a  pro¬ 
jecting  spur,  on  which  was  built  a  little  summer-house 
overlooking  the  brown  river-bed  below.  Far  away  the 
double  mountain,  Pangerango  and  Gedch,  rose  blue  and 
shadowy,  with  just  a  wreath  of  smoke  showing  from 
the  volcanic  peak.  Nearer  there  stretched  bright 
green  terraces  of  irrigated  rice  land,  edged  by  bands  of 
tropical  forest  trees. —  W.  B.  W.,  in  Land  and  Water. 
- - 

EVERGREEN  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS.  ' 

(  Concluded  f  rom.  p.  5  6 1 ). 

Adam’s  Needle  or  Yucca  must  be  included  in  my 
remarks  by  reason  of  its  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
planted  in  a  large  group  of  various  ages  it  is  rarely  but 
that  a  good  spike  is  annually  found  from  one  or  other 
of  the  strongest  plants.  The  genus  is  now  a  large  one, 
but  the  species  I  allude  to  is  Y.  gloriosa  and  its 
varieties  Y.  g.  recurvifolia  and  Y.  g.  superba,  from  the 
United  States  in  1596. 

The  Rhododendron  is  so  named  from  its  large  rosy 
flowers,  the  colour  most  common  to  them,  and  was 
known  in  its  earliest  days  as  the  Rose  Bay,  a  term  now 
applied  to  the  French  Willow  or  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  a  very  pretty  herbaceous  plant.  The  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs.  It  has  been  in  this  country  some  150  years, 
and  has  made  itself  thoroughly  at  home.  It  is  true 
a  dwarf  form,  R.  hirsutum,  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  had 
been  here  nearly  a  century  previously,  but  the  arrival 
of  the  first  of  the  large  American  species,  namely,  R. 
maximus,  was  in  1736  followed  by  R.  ponticum  from 
Asia  Minor  in  1763.  The  latter  species  in  greatly 
improved  form  is  now,  I  suppose,  the  most  popular  of 
all,  succeeding  in  almost  any  locality  and  upon  any 
fairly  good  soil,  provided  that  lime  or  chalk  does  not 
form  a  part  therein.  Some  other  species  require  a 
selection  or  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  also  favourable 
situations.  Loudon  in  1842  was  able  to  give  a  goodly 
list  of  species  and  varieties  ;  these  of  cotrrse  have  now 
become  exceedingly  multiplied,  especially  of  the  R. 
ponticum  type,  by  many  beautiful  hybrid  varieties 
that  have  been  raised  by  those  taking  special  interest 
in  their  cultivation.  The  species  have  been  found  and 
brought  to  this  comparatively  small  island  from 
numerous  parts  of  the  world,  largely  from  North 
America,  several  parts  of  Asia,  especially  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  also  from 
a  few  parts  of  Europe.  These  of  course  include  many 
that  are  greenhouse  subjects,  but  fortunately  a  great 
number  have  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy,  and  we  now 
inherit  the  reward  of  their  collector’s  zeal  and  industry. 

Another  beautiful  flowering  shrub  is  Kalmia.latifolia, 
this  being  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus.  It 
will  succeed  in  a  position  suitable  to  Rhododendrons, 
but  must  not  be  placed  where  it  will  suffer  much  in 
time  of  drought.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  in 
beautiful  corymbs  or  bunches  of  elegant  form,  of  a  very 
light  rose  colour.  This  comes  from  North  America, 
including  parts  of  Canada.  It  was  introduced  in  1734, 
and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  seen.  The  Andro¬ 
meda  or  Pieris  floribunda  is  a  slow-growing  shrub,  with 
spikes  of  white  flowers  which  are  now  showing.  This 
should  be  favoured  with  a  position  similar  to  the 
Kalmia,  that  is,  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
summer  months.  A  plant  growing  at  Chiswick  House 


in  such  a  position  is  now  about  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  through  ;  so  it  must  have  been  growing 
there  a  number  of  years.  The  Arbutus  or  Strawberry 
Tree  is  another  choice  evergreen.  According  to  Lou¬ 
don  it  bears,  or  did  so  very  freely  in  the  County  Kerry, 
Ireland,  where  the  people  make  use  of  the  fruit  ;  but  I 
have  not  had  the’pleasure  of  finding  fruit  at  Chiswick 
House,  although  I  have  seen  it  on  a  shrub  in  the  front 
garden  of  a  house  in  Burlington  Lane. 

The  evergreen  "Whortleberry,  a  species  of  Vaccinium, 
is  a  neat  bush  having  pink  flowers,  followed  in  the 
autumn  by  a  dark  blue  fruit  or  berry.  Magnolia 
grandiflora  must  not  be  omitted,  being  one  of  the  most 
choice  by  reason  of  its  magnificent  flowers  and  foliage, 
the  latter  alone  making  it  a  valuable  and  stately  shrub 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  often  seen  placed  against  a  wall, 
and  this  is  the  best  position  for  it  to  produce  its  flowers. 
So  placed  they  flower  earlier  in  the  season  and  more 
freely  than  when  planted  as  bush  or  standard  trees. 
In  the  latter  forms  they  are  usually  flowering  when 
our  earliest  frosts  begin,  so  that  some  flower  buds  do 
not  open.  The  Exmouth  variety  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  free  to  blossom.  Loudon 
stated  it  to  be  so  by  reason  of  the  system  there  pursued 
of  raising  the  young  plants  by  layering,  and  not  from 
seed  as  those  which  were  imported.  This  Magnolia  is 
from  North  America. 

One  valuable  shrub  I  had  almost  overlooked  in  this 
brief  sketch,  and  passed  without  remark— namely,  the 
Box  ;  but  although  this  is  a  general  favourite  and  so 
well  known,  a  few  remarks  upon  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  quite  an  English  shrub,  having  been 
found  apparently  wild  in  Surrey  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  found  in  southern  Europe,  forming 
much  larger  trees  than  in  England.  Buxus  balearica 
is  a  species  introduced  to  this  country  in  1780.  In 
Turkey  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  80  ft.  in 
height.  Our  common  species  is  Buxus  sempervirens,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  B.  s.  aurea  marginata 
being  a  golden  edged  form,  and  B.  s.  myrtifolia  a  dense- 
growing  shrub.  B.  s.  suffruticosa  is  used  for  edgings. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  just  mention  one  or  two  dwarf 
subjects  suitable  for  beds,  slopes  and  masses  in  the 
foregrounds  of  shrubberies.  The  evergreen  Berberis 
or  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  being  easily  raised  from  seed, 
is  inexpensive,  and  from  seedlings  usually  a  great 
diversity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  size,  form  and 
shades  of  green  of  its  bright  glossy  leaves.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  present  century  from  North  America. 
Dr.  Lindley  spoke  of  it  as  possibly  being  the  finest 
evergreen  we  possess.  Other  good  subjects  are  the 
Yincas,  commonly  called  Periwinkle,  Cotoneaster  rnicro- 
phylla,  Skimmia  japonica,  and  the  St.  John’s  Wort, 
Hypericum  calycinum,  so  abundant  at  Chiswick.  The 
latter,  however,  in  such  a  winter  as  the  past,  usually 
gets  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  never  fails  to  grow 
up  again  from  the  roots,  with  apparently  renewed 
vigour. — M.  T.  May ,  Chiswick  House,  Feb.  1891. 
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SPRING-FLOWERING  VIOLAS. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  time  of 
flowering  of  the  several  kinds  popularly  known  as 
bedding  Yiolas,  and  the  undermentioned  we  noted  as 
particularly  floriferous  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton.  Here,  of  course,  they 
were  all  grown  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  open 
ground,  and  showed  that  while  some  were  a  mass  of 
bloom,  others  alongside  were  full  of  promise,  but  from 
two  to  four  weeks  later.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
beautiful  old-fashioned  subjects  is  their  variability  in 
colour  at  different  times  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  weather  as  to  moisture  or  drought.  Dry 
weather  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  blue, 
purple  and  other  high  colours,  while  the  white  varieties 
delight  in  moisture.  Some  of  the  latter  flower  rather 
sparingly  during  the  dry  part  of  summer,  and  become 
the  dominant  kinds  towards  autumn  on  the  accession  of 
moisture.  Other  white  kinds  become  variegated  with 
blue  or  purple  during  a  dry  time,  and  only  show  their 
true  character  when  the  ground  and  atmosphere  are 
sufficiently  moist. 

Foremost  amongst  those  which  greet  the  cold  and 
drying  winds  of  spring  are  Skylark  and  Blue  Cloud, 
two  very  aptly  applied  names.  The  former  is  white, 
with  a  narrow  sky-blue  margin,  and  the  latter  is 
characterised  in  its  normal  state  by  a  broader  blue 
margin.  At  present,  however,  the  two  upper  petals 
are  almost  wholly  blue  in  some  instances,  doubtless  for 
the  reasons  above  stated.  Both  were  extremely  flori¬ 
ferous  when  we  saw  them,  showing  how  well  adapted 
they  are  for  spring  as  well  as  summer  bedding,  where 


the  soil  is  moderately  rich  and  moist.  The  Mearns  is 
another  variable  variety,  for  at  present  the  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  velvety  purple,  but  later  on  the  two  upper 
petals  acquire  a  broad  margin  of  white,  more  or  less 
tinted  with  blue,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Countess 
of  Kintore,  than  which  it  is  much  darker.  Amongst 
the,  yellow  varieties,  Bullion  seems  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  floriferous,  showing  off  very  conspicuously, 
even  at  a  distance. 

The  flowers  of  Quaker  Maid,  when  normal,  are  white 
or  blush-white,  with  a  large  yellow  eye,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  much  dappled  all  over  with  blue, 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  individuals 
amongst  them.  Mrs.  Grey  is  another  white  variety 
of  different  form,  but  at  present  is  very  much  dappled 
or  variegated  with  lilac  or  slaty  blue.  It  is  the  normal 
habit  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  be  variegated  or  striped 
with  purple  and  white,  and  occasionally  also  with  a 
tint  of  blue.  There  were  many  other  varieties  in 
bloom,  but  none  so  floriferous  as  the  above  in  April. 

- - 
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Fruits  cultivated  in  South  Australia. — The 
order  of  importance  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  varies  slightly  in  periods  of  years.  Until 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  considered  the 
Apple  our  most  important  fruit,  but  since  that  terrible 
pest,  Fusicladium ,  commonly  called  “Black  Spot,” 
appeared  in  our  orchards,  and  made  such  sad  havoc, 
our  Apple  crops  have  gradually  decreased,  and  now 
they  are  of  small  commercial  value.  I  am  hoping 
and  believe  this  visitation  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
it  will  disappear  in  time,  as  other  pests  have  before  ; 
but  it  will  take  us  many  years  to  recover  our  former 
position.  The  fruits  we  grow  are— Grapes,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Pears,  Peaches,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Quinces, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Loquats,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  red  and  black  ;  Almonds,  Figs, 
"Walnnts,  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Nectarines,  Mulberries, 
Pomegranates,  Olives,  Guavas,  and  Hazel  Nuts.  These 
are  mostly  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  generally 
equal  to  fruits  of  the  same  kinds  and  varieties  as  can 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  also  grow,  in 
small  quantities,  Citrons,  Shaddocks,  Blackberries, 
Passion  Fruit,  Medlars,  and  White  Currants. — John  F. 
Pascoe,  in  the  Kew  Bulletin. 

Preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.— The 
only  formula  now  generally  used  is  that  containing 
6  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  4  lbs.  of  lime  to  22  gallons 
of  water.  For  many  reasons  we  find  it  advantageous 
to  use  powdered  copper  ;  still,  when  time  is  not  an 
important  element,  the  crystals  answer  just  as  well, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  from  2  to  3  cents  cheaper  per  lb. 
In  our  work  we  usually  provide  ourselves  with  three 
barrels,  one  of  which  we  divide  in  the  middle,  making 
two  tubs  holding  22  gallons.  One  of  the  barrels  we 
use  for  water,  which  is  obtained  from  the  nearest  well, 
clear  stream  or  pond.  In  one  of  the  tubs  is  placed 
12  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  6  or  7  gallons  of  water 
being  added,  and  the  -whole  stirred  together  until  the 
water  becomes  blue.  This  blue  solution  is  then  poured 
into  the  empty  barrel,  and  6  or  7  gallons  more  of  water 
are  poured  into  the  tub  containing  the  copper,  the  latter 
being  stirred  as  before.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
all  of  the  copper  is  dissolved,  it  being  found  that  16  or 
20  gallons  of  water  are  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
provided  crystals  are  used  and  the  water  is  cold. — 
Farmers’  Bulletin ,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Functions  of  Tannin  in  Plants.— Mr.  Spencer 
Le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  after  discussing  the  two  chief 
kinds  of  tannin  to  be  found  in  plants,  and  the  micro- 
chemical  reactions  produced  by  different  test  agents, 
summarises  as  follows  upon  the  functions  of  tannin  as 
found  in  plants  generally  : — In  addition  to  the  functions 
hitherto  ascribed  to  tannin,  Haberlandt’s  recent  dis¬ 
covery  in  reference  to  “water-drop”  exuding  on 
section  from  Mimosa  pudica,  renders  it  possible  that 
tannic  acid  may  have  a  more  general  relation  to  the 
turgescence  of  cells.  Moreover,  tannin  is  most  likely 
used  up  in  the  Bonification  of  the  cell  wall.  The 
diffusible  tannin,  although  primarily  excretory,  and 
the  non-diffusible  kind  when  occurring  in  shed  organs, 
may  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tannin  can  act  as  a 
source  of  carbon  to  fungi,  have  some  indirect  connection, 
via  the  nutrition  of  saprophytes,  with  the  metabolism 
of  green  plants. — Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
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Auriculas — The  Northern  Show. 

Tiie  northern  show  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
was  held  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday,  April  28th,  in  connection  with  the  spring 
show  of  the  Botanical  Society.  Until  within  three 
days  of  the  show  we  had  no  spell  whatever  of 
genial  spring  weather  since  the  precocious  warmth  of 
February.  There  had  been  days  of  bright  sunshine  in 
country  places,  but  with  a  drying  bitter  wind,  and 
with  such  cold  nights  that  the  Auricula,  which  at  this 
season  does  its  day’s  work  largely  during  the  night 
following,  could  make  little  of  such  weather ;  and 
stood  as  it  were,  anxiously  watching  for  the  better 
times  that  came  so  late. 

Seeing  that  some  of  our  growers  live  in  smoky 
districts,  and  others  in  situations  much  exposed,  it  was 
almost  wonderful  that  they  had  any  edged  flowers  out 
at  all.  Mr.  Simonite,  who  has  the  evil  influences  of 
smoke,  poisonous  gases,  and  exposure  combined,  to  a 
degree  unknown  outside  Sheffield,  had  scarcely  an 
Auricula  flower  open.  A  late  bloom  is  seldom  a  very 
long  lived  or  a  good  one,  and  those  of  us  who 
grow  the  Tulip  as  well  as  the  Auricula,  will  see  the  two 
in  flower  together,  though  of  course  the  Tulips  will  be 
young  and  the  Auriculas  old. 

My  own  situation  is  both  naturally  and  otherwise 
sheltered,  butalthough  it  is  possible  to  break  the  pressure 
of  the  east  wind,  nothing  can  neutralize  the  subtle 
searching  influence  of  it.  The  Auricula  houses,  for  the 
seven  years  they  have  stood  here,  have  never  had  any 
heating  apparatus  attached  to  them,  because  in  any  season 
unlike  the  past,  I  have  no  need  of  it  ;  nor  used  to 
employ  it  before,  except  to  keep  the  temperature  at  or 
about  45°  when  severe  frosts  occurred  while  the  flowers 
were  expanding.  Considering  the  season  there  were 
quite  as  many  flowers  at  the  northern  show  as  could  be 
expected,  and  as  at  the  southern  show  some  were  in 
fine  character  and  some  were  rough  and  shaken.  But 
for  the  unusual  loss  of  winter  foliage  in  the  drought  of 
the  long  frost,  many  would  have  made  more  powerful 
trusses.  The  winter  foliage  has  very  much  to  do  with 
the  elaboration  of  the  flower  head,  and  where  that  green 
“cloth  ”  is  in  scant  measure,  the  “coat”  of  course  is 
cut  accordingly.  In  cases  of  severe  defoliation,  plants 
have  had  to  supply  themselves  with  breathing  organs 
by  sending  up  in  haste,  and  as  with  a  gasp,  leaves  out 
of  the  new  heart  that  in  ordinary  course  would  not 
have  been  needed  yet. — F.  I).  Horner,  hon.  sec. 

Prize  List;* 

Six  Auriculas,  dissimilar  : — First,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
with  green  edges,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite)  and 
Attraction  (Horner)  ;  grey  edge,  Thetis  (Horner)  ; 
white  edge,  Magpie  (Horner)  ;  and  seifs,  Favourite 
(Horner),  dark  violet,  and  Nightshade  (Horner),  dark 
brown.  Second,  Miss  "Woodhead,  with  green  edges, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill)  ;  grey 
edge  Rachel  (Woodhead)  ;  white  edges,  Mrs.  Dodwell 
(Woodhead)  and  Acme  (Read)  ;  self,  Mrs.  Potts. 
Third,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  green  edges,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  and  Prince  of  Greens ;  grey  edge,  Geo.  Rudd 
(Woodhead);  white  edge,  Acme;  seifs,  Heroine  (Horner) 
and  Brunette  (Pohlman).  Fourth,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  ; 
fifth,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Irving  Hind  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  G.  Middleton. 

Four  Auriculas,  dissimilar  First,  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
with  green  edge,  Col.  Taylor  (Leigh)  ;  grey  edge,  Geo, 
Lightbody  (Headly) ;  white  edge,  Miranda  ( Horner) ; 
and  self,  Mrs.  Potts.  Second,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with 
green  edge,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  grey  edge,  Diogenes 
(Horner)  ;  white  edge,  Desdemona  (Horner) ;  and  self, 
Enid  (Horner).  Third,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  green 
edge,  Prince  of  Greens  ;  grey  edge,  Geo.  Lightbody  ; 
white  edge,  Acme  ;  and  self,  Black  Bess.  Fourth,  Mr. 
T.  Lord  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Irving  Hind  ;  sixth,  Mrs.  Kyrke 
Penson  ;  seventh,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor. 

Two  Auriculas,  dissimilar  in  variety  and  class:  — 
First,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  green  edge,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  ;  and  grey  edge,  Geo.  Lightbody.  Second, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Nixon,  with  green  edge,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ; 
and  white  edge,  Heather  Bell  (Simonite).  Third,  S. 
Barlow,  Esq.,  with  grey  edge,  Geo.  Lightbody  ;  and 
self,  Heroine.  Fourth,  Mr.  Jas.  Wood  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J. 
Clements. 

Two  Auriculas  for  maiden  growers  No  exhibitors. 

Single  plants,  green  edges  : — Premium,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  with  Green  Dragon  (Simonite)  ;  first,  Mrs. 
Kyike  Penson,  with  Col.  Taylor  ;  second  and  third. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Mercury  (Horner)  and  Dragon 
Fly  (Horner)  ;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  with  Col. 


Taylor  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with 
Lively  (Horner),  Achilles  (Simonite),  and  Monarch 
(Horner).  Grey  edges: — Premium  and  first,  Mrs. 
Kyrke  Penson,  with  Geo.  Lightbody ;  second,  Mr. 
T.  Lord,  with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Shaw, 
with  Geo.  Rudd ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with 
A.  Meiklejohn  ;  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  R.  Headly 
(Lightbody)  ;  sixth  and  seventh,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson, 
with  A.  Meiklejohn  and  John  Waterston  (Cunningham); 
eighth,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Rachel.  White  edges  :  — 
Premium  and  first,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Mrs. 
Dodwell  and  Magpie  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs. 
Dodwell  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with 
Acme  and  Frank  (Simonite)  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Conservative  (Douglas)  ;  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth, 
Mrs.  Kyike  Penson,  with  Dr.  Kidd  (Douglas),  John 
Simonite  (Walker),  and  Highland  Queen.  Selfs  : — 
Premium,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  with  Enchantress  (Horner),  Juno 
(Horner),  Priscilla  (Horner),  Dusk  (Horner),  Heroine, 
and  Mrs.  Potts ;  sixth,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with 
Blackboy  (seedling)  ;  seventh,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with 
Seedling  (Shaw) ;  eighth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with 
Laura  (Horner). 

Premier  Auricula  of  the  whole  exhibition  Magpie 
Horner),  white  edge,  shown  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  in 
first  prize  pan  of  six  Auriculas. 

Four  Alpines,  shaded  and  dissimilar  First,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Clements  ;  fourth,  Mr.  IT.  Geggie ;  fifth,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards  ;  sixth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw  ;  seventh,  Mr.  W. 
Taylor. 

Single  plants,  yellow  centres  : — Premium,  Mr.  G. 
Thornley  ;  first,  second  and  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Clements ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick. 
White  centres  :  Premium,  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
Mr.  C.  Turner ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Clements. 

Three  Polyanthuses,  black  ground  : — First,  Mr.  G. 
Thornley ;  second,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick.  Three  Polyanthuses,  red  grounds  : — First, 
Mr.  G.  Thornley  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Beswick.  Single  plants,  Polyanthuses,  black 
grounds  : — Premium,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  first  and  fifth, 
Mr.  G.  Thornley  ;  second  and  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  ; 
third  and  seventh,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R. 
Dyson.  Red  grounds  : — Premium,  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Thornley. 

Twelve  fancy  Polyanthuses  : — S.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Twelve  fancy  Primroses  : — S.  Barlow,  Esq.  Twelve 
fancy  Auriculas  : — S.  Barlow,  Esq. 

The  Pink. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  “Dianthus”  on  garden 
border  Pinks  (p.  556)  are  so  incorrect  and  so  capable 
of  leaving  wrong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
your  readers,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
contradicted  at  once.  Referring  to  the  classes  for 
bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  garden  Pinks,  he  states  that 
“  the  flowers  to  all  appearance  were  from  plants  never 
grown  out-of-doors  or  in  borders,  but  were  grown  in 
pots  and  under  glass.”  I  can  assure  “Dianthus”  he 
is  greatly  mistaken  in  this  respect.  He  must  know 
but  little  of  Pink  culture  if  he  supposes  anyone  would 
attempt  to  grow  and  flower  Pinks  under  glass  in  the 
month  of  June.  I  was  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
a  few  days  before  the  Pink  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  year,  and  saw  a  remarkable  lot  of  Pinks 
in  the  open  air,  the  plants  producing  which  had  been 
in  beds  in  the  open  ground  all  the  winter  without 
protection.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Hooper’s 
Pinks  and  my  own. 

Not  having  been  the  compiler  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  National  Pink  Society,  I  cannot 
set  myself  up  as  an  authorised  interpreter,  but  by 
“garden  border  Pinks”  I  should  understand  any  of 
the  varieties  of  D.  plumarius  grown  in  the  open 
border.  I  daresay  it  is  intended  to  exclude  flowers  of 
laced  varieties  that  have  been  shaded,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  lacing,  so  necessary  to  flowers  that  are 
required  to  compete  in  classes  one  to  four  ;  but  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  exhibiting  the  flowers  of 
any  Pinks  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  border. 
Last  year  Mr.  Turner  staged  some  fine  bunches  of 
laced  varieties,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  they 
should  have  been  excluded  from  competition,  but  I 
cannot  see  in  the  present  schedule  of  prizes  any  re¬ 
striction  whatsoever  that  shuts  them  out  from  com¬ 
peting. 

"What  does  “  Dianthus  ”  mean  by  the  “old  tender 
form”  of  Pink,  “which  will  not  live  in  the  open 
border,  but  can  only  be  induced  to  thrive  in  pots  and 


under  glass  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  enlighten 
myself  and  others  upon  this  point.  I  am  afraid 
“Dianthus”  is  a  little  at  sea  in  reference  to  Pink 
culture.  I  should  have  said  June  24th  and  25th  for 
the  Pink  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. — R.  D. 

Pansies. 

A  long  spell  of  cold  winds  is  exercising  a  prejudicial 
influence  on  Pansies  and  tending  to  late  blooming,  and 
midland  growers  are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  Midland 
Counties  Pansy  Exhibition,  fixed  for  the  10th  of  June, 
will  be  too  early.  "We  can  only  wait  and  see,  but 
Pansies  are  not  making  much  progress  yet,  and  settled 
warm  weather  is  much  needed.  It  will  be  well  to 
watch  closely  for  the  brown  aphis,  and  keep  the  plants 
dressed  with  a  weak  solution  of  “  Swift  and  Sure  ”  and 
water.  The  season  must  be  a  late  one,  but  a  month  of 
good,  genial  weather  would  do  wonders,  and  growers  are 
anxiously  wishing  for  it.  "Varieties  which  amateurs 
may  be  unfamiliar  with,  and  throwing  early  blooms 
should  not  be  judged  by  these,  as  they  are  invariably 
very  much  out  of  character,  and  will  be  until  warmer 
weather  comes. — D. 

New  Auriculas. 

Mrs.  Henwood. — This  is  a  show  variety  belonging  to 
the  green-edged  section.  The  leaves  are  large,  obovate 
and  mealy,  chiefly  along  the  edge.  The  eye  of  the 
flower  is  yellow,  the  paste  white,  the  ground  colour 
blackish  maroon  and  the  edge  green.  Mrs.  Martin 
Sutton. — In  this  we  have  one  belonging  to  the  Alpine 
section,  with  a  large  golden  yellow  centre,  a  dark 
crimson  ground,  and  a  yellow  edge  shaded  with 
crimson.  Mrs.  Douglas  (Henwood). — This  is  also  an 
Alpine,  with  a  lemon  centre,  a  maroon-crimson  ground, 
and  a  rosy  edge.  All  three  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  29th  ult.,  by  Mr.  T. 
E.  Henwood,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  when 
each  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Maud  Fellowes  (Turner).  —  The  centre  of  this 
Alpine  variety  is  creamy  white,  the  ground  colour  rich 
maroon-purple,  and  the  edge  purple.  Countess 
(Turner).  —Here  the  centre  is  lemon,  the  ground  colour 
crimson-purple,  and  the  broad  margin  is  purple. 
Alarum. — In  this  we  have  a  golden  centre,  a  maroon- 
crimson  ground,  and  a  crimson  edge.  Ophelia 
(Turner). — The  centre  of  this  is  golden  yellow,  the 
ground  colour  crimson-purple,  and  the  margin  rosy 
purple.  All  the  above  four  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  received  First  Class  Certificates. 
All  belonged  to  the  Alpine  section. 

Abb£  Liszt  (Douglas). — In  this  we  have  a  show 
variety  belonging  to  the  green-edged  section.  The 
conspicuous  golden  yellow  tube  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  white  paste,  and  that  again  by  maroon-violet 
blotches  of  the  ground  colour,  while  the  edge  is  green. 
Miss  Prim  (Douglas). — The  edge  in  this  case  is  grey, 
the  ground  colour  maroon-violet,  and  the  paste  white. 
Marmion  (Douglas). — Both  this  and  the  last  named 
are  show  varieties  of  the  same  section.  The  foliage  in 
this  case  is  remarkably  leathery  in  character.  The 
paste  is  white,  the  ground  colour  maroon-violet,  and 
the  edge  grey.  All  three  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  and  received  First  Class  Certificates. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

A'  FEW  days  after  the  recent  Drill  Hall  show  I  took  a 
stroll  a  few  miles  into  the  country  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  where  a  friend  of  mine  has  set  up  a  little  nursery 
for  the  recuperation  of  his  own  health  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  flowers.  Mr.  Lewis  Dunbar  is  as  famous  as 
ever  in  the  love  of  his  profession  and  success  in  the 
culture  of  whatever  he  takes  in  hand,  and  he  has  at 
Stopsley  a  veritable  convalescent  home  for  plant-life, 
far  away  from  fog  or  smoke.  His  plants  revel  in 
sunshine  and  the  purest  atmosphere.  The  Polyanthus 
and  the  Auricula  are  in  their  true  element  ;  1  send  you 
a  few  pips  from  a  bed  of  seedlings  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a  wooden  fence,  where 
they  have  wintered  in  strong  loam,  with  no  other 
protection  than  is  afforded  by  this  fence.  They 
wintered  covered  with  snow,  and  now  the  only  gleam 
of  sunshine  they  get  is  after  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  yet  they  are  as  strong  in  foliage  as  a  bed  of 
Cabbages,  and  as  bright  as  possible  with  gems  of 
black  and  gold  set  in  a  bed  of  the  purest  emerald  hue. 

Could  my  friend  “R.  D.”  consign  his  pets  to  this 
locality  for  a  season’s  outing,  they  might  return  with 
life  and  constitution  renewed,  and  the  old  varieties 
would  come  forth  as  fresh  and  glorious  as  in  the  days 
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of  old.  My  country  friend  has  thousands  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  from  the  seed  1  gave  him  last  year  of  my 
laced  Alpine  strains.  The  contrast  between  his  on  the 
hill  to  mine  in  the  valley  is  great  indeed.  The  pure 
rich  loam  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  constitute 
such  a  paradise  of  peace  and  beauty  as  the  Polyanthus 
and  Auricula  delight  to  occupy.  I  send  you  a  few 
pips  taken  at  random  from  his  stock,  and  which,  if 
placed  in  a  pan  of  wet  sand,  will  give  you  a  treat  for 
days.  If  we  can  have  such  things  from  a  packet  of 
seed  sown  and  grown  in  the  open  ground,  why  should 
we  despair  for  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus? —  W.  War  dill. 
[As  border  flowers,  the  specimens  sent  us  by  our  old 
friend  were  certainly  rich  and  varied,  and  of  good  size 
as  gold-laced  Polyanthus  are  generally  reckoned.  As 
he  must  be  aware,  however,  ordinary  seedlings  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  rise  to  varieties  having  the  perfect 
lacing  of  named  sorts  that  come  up  to  the  florist’s 
standard.  The  lacing  varied  between  golden  yellow 
and  lemon,  and  in  some  instances  became  so  broad  as  to 
make  the  dark  ground  colour  appear  as  velvety  black 
blotches  on  a  lemon-yellow  ground,  while  the  broad 
centre  was  golden.  The  ground  colour  of  the  lobes 
varied  between  a  velvety  brownish  crimson  and  velvety 
black.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  seed¬ 
raising  is  the  best  and  quickest  method  of 
getting  up  a  large  stock  of  laced  Poly¬ 
anthus,  and  that  stock  so  raised  will 
generally  be  healthier  and,  as  a  rule,  more 
floriferous  than  named  varieties  that  have 
been  propagated  for  years  past  by  means 
of  division,  and  often  grown  under  un 
favourable  conditions. — Ed.] 


thirty  years  ago — tall  in  growth,  lanky,  delicate, 
small-flowered,  and  the  varieties  much  restricted  in 
number.  How  different  it  is  now  with  the  Calceolaria  ! 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  characterised  by  immense 
variety  of  marking,  and  in  the  Reading  Strain  show 
some  tints  and  combinations  of  colours  of  a  singularly 
attractive  character.  The  tallest  plants  are  scarcely 
more  than  IS  ins.  in  height,  from  the  rim  of  the  pots 
to  the  crown  of  the  head  of  bloom.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  plants  will  become  a  little  taller  through 
being  kept  in  a  house,  but  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
by  growing  the  best  strain,  admirable  specimens  for 
exhibition  can  be  had  18  ins.  in  height.  The  plants 
occupy  two  divisions  of  a  long  span-roofed  house, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  light  and  abundant  venti¬ 
lation. — E.  D. 

- •»£<* - 

DAFFODILS  AT  VALLEYFIELD. 

Among  the  many  floral  beauties  which  this  garden 
possesses  there  is  one  in  a  high  state  of  culture,  namely, 
the  Daffodil,  which  has  become  so  popular  of  late  years 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Narcissus  Committee.  To 
see  all  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation  we  have  only 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN 

WILSON. 

With  much  regret,  which  will  be  shared 
by  very  many  personal  friends  in  \  ork- 
shire,  and  outside  that  famous  county  of 
broad  acres,  we  have  to  announce  the 
death  at  Maida  Vale,  W.,  on  the  1st  inst., 
after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  of  Mr. 

John  Wilson,  for  nearly  thirty  years  the 
well-known  and  much  respected  secretary 
of  the  Great  York  Gala.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  native  of  York,  and  for  over  forty 
years  successfully  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  law  stationer  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Eboracum.  He  was  closely  associated  with 
the  promotion  and  management  of  many 
popular  movements  which  took  place  in  his 
native  city,  but  to  the  gardening  com¬ 
munity  he  will  be  best  remembered  as  the 
able  and  courteous  sectetary  of  the  Great 
York  Gala  from  1859  until  some  three 
years  ago,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
untiring  energy  and  able  generalship  that 
the  famous  Gala  so  soon  after  its  establish¬ 
ment  became  a  great  financial  success. 

Mr.  Wilson  ever  strove  to  make  horticul¬ 
ture  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  annual  Gala 
programme — he  gave  special  prizes  himself, 
and  organised  others  for  the  encouragement  of  special 
classes  of  plants,  such  as  Roses  and  Orchids,  and  by 
exhibitors  and  others  connected  with  the  Gala  he  was 
held  in  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  so  courteous  was 
his  demeanour  to  all. 

Mr.  Wilson  remained  a  bachelor  until  1885,  when 
he  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  II.  B.  Beck,  of  Bermuda, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  Gordon  Warner,  of  Trinidad,  in 
whose  family  the  celebrated  “Essex”  ring  has  long 
been  a  cherished  heirloom.  Thomas  Warner,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  James  I,  placed  it  on  his  shield  of 
arms  with  the  motto,  “  I  hold  from  the  King,”  and  an 
illustration  of  the  ring  will  be  found  in  Jones’  Ring 
Lore.  Mr.  Wilson  received  two  presentations  from  his 
friends  during  his  secretaryship,  and  retired  some  three 
years  ago,  when  the  present  able  and  most  energetic 
secretary,  Mr.  Simmons,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
- - 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  alluded  to  a  very  promising  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  at  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons’  Portland  Nursery  at  Reading.  During  the  next 
fortnight  they  will  be  in  the  full  glow  of  their  floral 
beauty,  and  will  repay  a  visit.  The  plants  are  finely 
grown,  sturdy,  dwarf,  clean  and  healthy,  and  they  are 
carrying  heads  of  bloom  of  an  extremely  handsome 
character.  I  am  comparing,  in  my  mind,  the  superb 
specimens  at  Reading  with  the  Calceolarias  I  remember 
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to  walk  through  this  garden,  and  we  see  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodil,  the  Hoop  Petticoat 
Daffodil,  white,  yellow,  and  double  varieties,  and  the 
Peerless  White  varieties.  We  see  here  Barrii,  Leedsii, 
Nelsoni,  Humei,  Backhousei,  Macleaii,  Haworthii, 
Burbidgei  and  Hartlandii. 

Hybrids  and  Varieties. 

The  first  place  which  takes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is 
immediately  in  front  of  two  large  vineries  at  the  east 
end  of  a  greenhouse.  Gay  with  bloom  are  three  large 
open  frames  in  which  are  growing  about  120  varieties 
of  various  flowers,  many  of  which  are  in  beautiful 
bloom,  a  few  of  which  I  note,  namely,  Henry  Irving, 
Golden  Spur,  Ard  Righ,  Capax  Plenus,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Butterfly,  Colleen  Bawn,  William  Goldring, 
Edwaid  Leeds,  Silver  Spur,  General  Gordon,  Katherine 
Spurrell,  Obvallaris,  Rugilobus,  John  Stevenson,  Gem, 
Ellen  Barr,  &c.  Un  the  north  side  of  these  frames 
which  contain  so  many  beautiful  Narcissi  is  a  brick  wall 
12  ft.  high,  and  a  large  border  facing  the  south  is 
planted  with  about  2,000  of  these  charming  Daffodils, 
in  about  100  varieties.  Only  a  few  of  them  I  will 
here  note,  namely,  General  Murray,  Wolley  Dod, 
James  Walker,  Dean  Herbert,  Burbidgei,  Harrison 
Weir,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mrs.  Syme,  and  Leedsii. 
They  are  planted  in  large  beds,  which  run  north  and 
south,  and  in  rows  which  run  east  and  west. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  garden  I  observe  other  six 
large  beds  of  Daffodils  in  grand  bloom.  These  are  also 


sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  are 
planted  in  rows  across  the  beds  which  run  north  and 
south.  Each  bed  has  its  own  name — which  I  will  here 
give  : — Princess,  Empress,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin, 
Horsfieldii,  and  Grandis.  I  also  note  a  few  other  beds 
of  very  fine  varieties,  and  many  clumps  of  beauties 
blooming  on  the  grass  terraces  of  the  flower  garden. 

Apart  from  these  beautiful  Daffodils  in  the  garden, 

I  observe  beds  and  clumps  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  ;  and  here  let  me  note  two  large  beds 
in  bloom  under  the  shadow  of  tall  trees.  Some  of  the 
names  of  the  varieties  let  me  give  : — N.  poeticus 
angustifolius,  N.  p.  grandiflorus,  N.  p.  poetarum, 
N.  p.  recurvus  verus,  Marvel,  N.  p.  maximu3,  N.  p. 
tortuosus,  Bishop  Man,  Stella,  N.  p.  ornatus,  Edith 
Baxter,  General  Gordon,  Giant  Irish  Cernuus,  Cernuus 
pulcher,  Minimus,  Variiformis,  Aurantius,  and  Tela- 
monius.  Notwithstanding  the  very  hard  and  dry 
weather  which  all  the  Daffodils  have  endured  here 
this  spring,  they  seem  in  the  best  of  health,  from  big 
Henry  Irving  down  to  little  Minimus.  When  I  look 
at  the  diversity  and  showy  effect  of  nearly  300  varieties 
of  this  tribe,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  suggest  that  this 
place  is  surely  their  Scottish  home. —  W.  L.  Lyons. 

- -»$«- - 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

NOTES. 

The  Weather. 

Winter  in  some  seasons  lingering  long 
in  the  lap  of  spring  is  a  poetical  phrase  I 
have  heard  employed  to  portray  the  fickle 
and  inconstant  nature  of  the  climate  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  Isles,  but 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  word  summer 
may  be  apporpriately  substituted  for 
spring  as  applied  to  1891.  Not  since 
1883  has  the  mean  temperature  of  March 
and  April  been  so  low,  and  vegetation 
in  general  shown  so  little  activity  up  to 
this  date.  Probably  the  light  rainfall  has 
helped  to  retard  growth,  although  with 
frequent  slight  frosts  in  the  mornings  a 
minimum  of  moisture  is  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes  at  such 
a  critical  period.  Quoting  meteorological 
records  from  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  a 
journal  much  devoted  to  agricultural 
interests,  we  find  the  average  rainfall  of 
the  western  or  Ayr  district  for  the  last 
thirty-four  years  to  be  9 '02  inches  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  while  the 
register  for  the  present  year  up  to  the  end 
of  March  was  only  4  '81  ins. 

In  the  extreme  eastern  district,  the 
average  for  the  first  quarter,  extending 
over  fifteen  years,  was  12  73  ins.,  but 
only  6  '49  ins.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1891.  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  any  serious  injury  being  done 
by  frost  in  the  hardy  fruit  gardens. 

Birds  have  been  our  worst  enemies  this 
season,  their  work  of  destruction  on  the 
buds  of  Black  Currants  having  been  the  most  complete 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  crops  of  these 
have  usually  been  very  good,  and  occasionally  extra 
heavy,  but  the  payment  of  such  a  heavy  discount  to 
the  feathered  tribe  is  more  than  can  be  afforded. 

Early  vegetables  come  in  very  slowly,  and  the  retard¬ 
ing  of  Broccolis  by  the  frost  of  March  makes  the 
situation  more  embarrassing.  We  have,  however,  a  good 
breadth  of  Cattell’s  Eclipse.  Leamington  and  Hanan’s 
Late,  which  escaped  the  frost,  will  prove  very  service¬ 
able  for  a  month  or  more  hence.  For  two  years 
previous  to  the  present  one  we  had  our  first  gatherings 
of  Peas  about  the  middle  of  June,  from  sowings  made 
in  November  ;  but  a  sowing  made  about  the  same  time, 
as  well  as  those  forwarded  in  boxes,  are  this  season 
outdistanced  by  outside  spring-sown  crops.  A  large 
and  strong  lot  of  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuce,  which 
isere  pricked  off  in  a  makeshift  frame  in  a  well-sheltered 
nook  in  October,  have  doubled  in  value  since  being 
planted  at  a  wall’s  foot,  where  they  are  growing 
strongly.  Those  left  in  the  seed  beds  were  reduced  to 
units.  Early  Cabbages  are  small,  but  hearting  nicely. 
— M.,  N.B.  ^ 

London  seems  suddenly  to  have  burst  forth  into  an 
exquisite  flower  city  ;  and  the  women  and  girls,  having 
got  through  the  winter  as  best  they  may,  turn  joyfully 
to  their  favourite  flower  selling  as  a  summer  means  of 
livelihood.  The  London  flower  girl  has  to  work  hard, 
and  have  her  wits  about  her  ;  however,  if  all  goes  well, 
a  fair  sum  may  be  made  each  day,  and  the  initial 
capital  wanted  to  start  a  “  basket  ”  is  only  five  shillings. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Plants  that  like  full  Sunshine. — Many  varie¬ 
gated  and  also  flowering  plants  delight  in  an  abundance 
of  direct  sunshine  and  full  exposure  to  light  at  all 
times.  Some  of  these  that  may  be  enumerated  are 
Dracrena  fragrans  Lindeni,  and  other  kinds,  also 
Pandanus  Veitchii  variegata,  Crotons,  Yuccas  both 
green  and  variegated,  Pavettas,  Ixoras,  Bougainvilleas, 
Allamandas,  Gardenias,  Jasmines,  and  numerous  others 
which  the  gardener  may  recognise  for  himself  by  the 
firm  and  leathery  character  of  the  leaves. 

Plants  that  like  Sliad.8 _ These  may  often  he 

determined  by  the  thin  and  watery  nature  of  their 
foliage,  more  especially  if  they  come  from  warm  or 
tropical  countries.  This  applies  to  Alocasias,  Cala- 
diums,  Sonerilas,  Gloxinias,  Tococa  latifolia,  Miconia 
magnifica,  Bertolonias,  Anreetoehilus  and  others. 
When  any  of  the  above  are  to  be  transferred  to 
dwelling-rooms  or  other  places  having  a  dry  atmosphere, 
they  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  hardened  off  by 
exposure  to  more  light  with  additional  ventilation 
before  removal. 

Winter  -  flowering  Plants.  —  The  different 
batches  of  subjects  that  have  been  propagated  with  the 
view  of  growing  them  on  for  winter  flowering  should 
be  carefully  tended  even  in  their  earliest  stages,  as  no 
amount  of  after  care  will  compensate  for  neglect  in 
spring  and  summer.  Shift  them  on  before  they  become 
pot  bound,  and  keep  them  growing  in  a  genial  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  applies  to  Centropogon  Lucyanus, 
Jacobinia  Ghiesbreghtii,  Libonias,  Justieias,  Bouvar- 
dias,  Euphorbia  fulgens,  and  other  subjects.  Old 
plants  of  the  last  named  should  be  cut  down  and 
re-potted  after  the  old  stems  commence  to  break. 

Deutzias. — See  to  the  requirements  of  the  old 
plants  after  they  have  done  flowering.  Young  plants 
that  are  intended  for  growing  on  to  large  size  should 
receive  a  larger-sized  pot  if  the  roots  are  getting 
cramped  for  room.  Old  plants  may,  however,  be 
kept  for  many  years  in  the  same  pot,  provided  the 
drainage  is  good,  that  an  annual  top-dressing  is 
given,  and  liquid  manure  is  applied  when  making 
growth. 

Selagunellas. — Species  and  varieties  that  are  re¬ 
quired  in  large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  condition  at  any 
given  time. 

Vines. — The  early  Vines  now  carrying  ripe  fruit 
should  enjoy  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation  ;  but  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  they  require  relatively  more  moisture  at  this 
period  than  those  ripened  late  in  the  season.  Keep 
the  thinning  well  in  hand  in  succession  houses,  because 
if  neglected  till  the  berries  get  of  some  size,  it  then 
takes  more  time  to  perform  the  operation,  which, 
besides,  is  less  satisfactory  when  accomplished.  Re¬ 
move  superfluous  bunches  from  Muscats  and  Alicantes 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  perceived  which  are  the  best.  This 
will  assist  those  that  remain  to  set  better. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  the  early  house  will  now 
be  swelling  fast  and  assuming  colour.  Assist  them  in 
this  direction  by  tying  down  the  shoots  to  the  trellis, 
stopping  them  beyond  the  fruit,  and  exposing  the 
latter  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  light. 
Continue  the  syringing  of  the  foliage  until  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen.  The  cleanest  water  obtainable 
should  always  be  used,  in  order  to  avoid  spotting  the 
fruit.  Close  the  house  early  so  that  the  sun  heat  may 
he  utilised. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Plants  in  fruit  should 
be  kept  cool,  airy,  and  the  foliage  dry.  After  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  plants  should  be  hardened 
off,  then  stood  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  place  and 
finally  planted  in  the  open  ground.  If  the  autumn 
prove  favourable,  a  second  crop  may  he  obtained  from 
a  plantation  so  formed,  and  that,  too,  long  after  the 
permanent  plantations  have  ceased  to  bear. 

Calceolarias. — Should  there  be  any  trace  of  green¬ 
fly  upon  the  plants,  fumigate  them  before  they  come 
into  bloom,  as  tobacco  smoke  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  flowers.  Allow  plenty  of  space  between  the 
plants,  and  on  no  account  suffer  the  foliage  of  one 
plant  to  interfere  with  or  shade  that  of  another. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Some  little 
tying  will  still  he  necessary,  and  close  attention  must 
now  be  given  to  watering,  owing  to  the  much  greater 


amount  of  evaporation,  and  the  activity  of  growth. 
Cuttings  taken  off  now  and  rooted,  will  make  useful 
plants  for  next  year’s  work.  All  they  require  is  to  be 
stood  on  a  shelf  or  a  greenhouse  till  they  emit  roots, 
after  which  they  may  be  re-potted  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  attain  size. 

Vegetable  Seeds.— Sow  the  main  crops  of  Scarlet 
Runners  and  French  Beans.  Make  successional  sowings 
of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans.  The  tall-growing  varieties 
of  Peas  may  be  used  now,  as  they  serve  to  prolong  the 
season  considerably.  Radishes,  Lettuce,  and  similar 
subjects  should  he  sown  for  successional  crops  where  a 
constant  supply  is  wanted. 

- - 

INSECT  PLANT  PESTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Microscopical  and  Natural 
History  Society  held  early  last  month,  Mr.  J.  Simpson 
read  a  paper  on  this  never-failing  subject  of  interest, 
and  in  view  of  its  importance  as  affecting  horticulture, 
a  special  invitation  was  given  to  the  members  of  the 
local  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society,  which  was  well 
responded  to. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  styled  his  paper  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  “  insect  pests”  because  the  subject  was  such  an 
immense  one  it  could  be  sub-divided  and  form  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  several  evenings.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  Professor  "Westwood’s  classification  of 
insects.  He  would  first  treat  of  the  crustaceans  as 
represented  by  the  woodlice.  The  latter  were  of 
considerable  use  as  scavengers — they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  dead  or  decaying  matter,  but  attacked 
living  plants,  such  as  Peaches,  Mushrooms,  and  any¬ 
thing  juicjr.  They  were  also  very  partial  to  Orchids, 
and  when  numerous  would  destroy  them.  To  them 
was  due  also  the  loss  of  many  Primroses  and  Straw¬ 
berries.  The  eggs  of  the  woodlouse  were  carried  in  a 
pouch,  and  hundreds  of  young  ones  might  often  be 
found  together.  No  wholesale  method  of  destroying 
them  was  known.  They  must  be  cut  off  in  detail. 
Scooped-out  Apples  or  Potatos,  into  which  they  could 
creep,  made  excellent  traps,  and  constant  attention  to 
these  would  reduce  their  numbers.  The  Junius  worm 
was  of  this  order,  and  was  known  as  the  false  wireworm. 
It  was  particularly  fond  of  Peas  and  Beans,  just  as  the 
seed  was  germinating.  Dipping  the  seed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  had  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy. 

Another  troublesome  pest  was  the  red-spider,  which 
was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  tree,  having  head, 
body  and  abdomen  in  one  solid  mass.  This  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  plant  life,  both  out-of-doors  and  under  glass, 
in  hot,  dry  weather  sucking  juice  from  the  young  life, 
French  Beans  forming  a  special  object  of  attack.  As  a 
preventive,  he  advised  constant  syringing  and  the 
addition  of  insecticides  to  clear  water.  Of  the  thirteen 
orders  of  insecta  mentioned  by  Professor  "Westwood,  he 
had  taken  eight,  of  which  he  intended  to  treat.  To 
the  first  order,  Coleoptera,  belonged  the  beetles.  The 
click  beetle,  in  his  opinion,  did  the  greatest  amount 
of  injury  to  the  garden.  The  larva  of  this  was  the 
true  wireworm,  which  destroyed  all  garden  and  farm 
produce,  gnawing  the  roots,  and  living  for  years  in  a 
grub  state.  Four  varieties  of  this  were  indigenous  to 
England.  No  potting  material  should  be  used  without 
being  first  thoroughly  examined  to  see  that  it  was  free 
from  this  pest,  and  when  forming  a  heap  potting  material 
should  be  mixed  with  gas-lime.  A  growth  of  grass 
should  never  be  allowed  on  the  top  of  the  compost 
heap,  or  the  grub  would  establish  itself  there.  Gas- 
lime  was  most  useful,  not  only  for  destroying  this,  hut 
also  for  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  garden  pests,  as 
by  the  action  of  the  air  it  was  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lime. 

Weevils  affected  Apples  and  Raspberries  injuriously. 
Of  the  Hymenoptera  there  were  many  divisions,  the 
number  of  British  species  being  stated  at  3,000.  Saw- 
flies  were  the  great  pest  of  this  order.  The  larva;  were 
usually  found  in  colonies  underground,  the  caterpillars 
being  f  in.  long,  and  in  colour  often  assimilated  to  the 
plant  on  which  they  fed.  Soft-billed  birds  were  great 
friends  in  ridding  gardens  of  this  pest,  the  house- 
sparrow  taking  them  for  its  young.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  house-sparrows,  though  useful, 
were  getting  far  too  numerous  in  the  locality. 
They  ate  as  much  corn  as  his  fowls,  were  very  pugna¬ 
cious,  and  indulged  in  a  habit  of  driving  away  insect¬ 
eating  birds.  The  decrease  of  summer  migrants  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  due  very  largely  to  the  house 
sparrow.  The  tit  family  were  very  useful  in  the 
destruction  of  the  sawfly,  and  should  be  fed  in  the 
winter  to  induce  them  to  remain  here.  He  had 
■watched  three  varieties  picking  a  bone  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  on  the  previous  afternoon. 


The  humble-bee  was  injurious  to  Beans.  Coming  to 
the  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly-winged  insects,  the  first  to  be 
noticed  were  the  common  small  and  large  white 
butterflies.  Of  these,  the  latter  laid  eggs  in  a  cluster 
on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  while  the  first  laid  single 
eggs  in  the  same  position.  When  full  grown  the 
caterpillar  left  the  Cabbage,  and  sought  some  sheltered 
spot.  Here  the  lecturer  remarked  that  all  authors 
agreed  that  the  idea  that  a  severe  winter  did  good  in 
killing  insects  was  a  popular  error.  One  authority 
named  some  700  British  moths  as  being  more  or  less 
enemies  to  the  farm  and  garden.  Of  the  species  he 
(Mr.  Simpson)  had  found  troublesome,  the  winter  moth 
was  particularly  injurious  to  the  Apple.  It  matured 
into  the  perfect  insect  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  crept  up 
the  stem,  and  laid  eggs  that  hatched  with  the  expand¬ 
ing  buds,  which  it  commenced  eating.  The  caterpillar 
matured  in  May,  the  female  being  unable  to  fly. 

The  codlin-moth  was  another  trouble,  causing  worm- 
eaten  patches.  Destroying  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  fell 
would  prevent  some  of  the  caterpillars  escaping,  but  it 
must  be  done  at  once,  otherwise  the  caterpillar  would 
leave  the  fruit,  crawl  up  the  stem,  and  spin  a  cocoon 
in  a  snug  part  of  the  bark.  As  to  the  attacks  to  which 
Apples  were  subject,  a  German  entomologist  gave  183 
species  of  insects  as  preying  on  that  fruit,  of  which 
115  were  Lepidoptera.  The  tiger  moth,  feeding  upon 
almost  all  garden  trees  andshrubs,  laid  eggs  in  clusters, 
which  matured  gradually  all  through  the  season.  The 
Cabbage  moth  and  Turnip  moth  were  also  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ealing,  and  were  with 
him  more  numerous  than  any  other  Lepidoptera.  The 
wood  leopard  and  the  goat  moth  were  also  to  be  noticed. 
They  fed  on  live  wood  ,  completely  riddling  affected 
trees.  The  caterpillars  of  the  former  took  several 
years  to  mature.  It  had  been  suggested  that  trees 
infested  with  this  bore  better  crops,  but  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  To  inject  insecticide  up  the  boring 
was  about  the  best  remedy.  Bats  were  also  great 
friends  in  ridding  gardens  of  Lepidoptera. 

Of  the  Homoptera  there  were  350  British  varieties. 
One  example  of  this  was  the  green-fly  (aphis).  He  had 
a  specimen,  the  eggs  of  which  were  deposited  on  a  leaf 
on  December  8th,  1872,  and  the  young  hatched  March 
12th,  1873,  when  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  25°  Fahrenheit.  This  insect 
was  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  reproduction.  One 
aphis,  it  had  been  calculated,  might  be  the  mother  of 
5,900,000,000  during  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  its 
existence.  Fortunately  the  aphidse  had  many  enemies, 
among  them  being  some  fifty-four  species  of  Homoptera. 
Another  pest  was  what  was  known  as  American  blight, 
although  Dr.  Asa  Fysh  protested  against  the  idea  of  its 
being  an  importation  from  America.  It  was  first 
known  in  England  in  1787,  find  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
traced  it  to  a  nursery  near  London,  w'hose  owner  had 
then  recently  received  a  consignment  from  the  New 
World.  It  was  first  confined  to  the  Home  Counties, 
but  spread  throughout  Europe.  It  possessed  a  most 
powerful  organ  to  puncture  the  bark  of  the  trees  it 
attacked.  The  Phylloxera  was  also  most  destructive, 
especially  in  Yine-growing  countries.  The  most 
effective  remedy  was  to  convert  fields  attacked  by  it 
into  corn-fields  for  a  season. 

The  larvae  of  the  daddy-longlegs  were  most  destructive 
in  the  garden.  Maggots  also  destroyed  whole  crops, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  their  ravages  was  lime-water. 
The  Celery-fly  inserted  its  eggs  between  the  cuticles  of 
the  leaf,  causing  blister-like  patches.  Burning  the 
affected  leaves,  or  dashing  with  lime,  would  help  to 
destroy  them.  He  would  strongly  advise  the  burning 
of  all  garden  refuse,  believing  that  rubbish  heaps  were 
the  cause  of  much  trouble,  giving  the  garden  pests  snug 
quarters.  From  molluscs  he  had  been  almost  free, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  snails  by  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  birds  at 
their  work,  and  he  would  willingly  give  them  the 
fruit  they  took  as  a  set-off.  Some  means,  he  also 
thought,  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  craze  for 
killing  everything  that  flies,  and  calling  it  sport.  As 
to  slugs,  the  only  birds  he  had  seen  attacking  them 
were  ducks.  He  was  not  certain  as  to  frogs  attacking 
them.  A  proof  that  the  severe  winter  did  not  greatly 
affect  the  latter  was  found  in  the  fact  that  those  in  his 
pond  spawned  last  year  on  March  16th,  and  this  year 
they  spawned  only  five  days  later. 

Hedgehogs  were  amongst  the  friends  of  the  gardener, 
destroying  molluscs.  He  had  thus  attempted  to  show 
how  to  help  nature  to  maintain  a  balance,  to  work  out 
her  own  action.  In  many  instances  we  interfered  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  our  own  interests — amongst 
other  things,  in  killing  birds  of  prey.  Every  owl 
killed  was  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  sack  of  corn,  and 
he  hoped  the  Selborne  Society  would  take  the  matter 
up,  and  by  assisting  the  maintenance  of  a  more  even 
balance,  relieve  us  of  garden  pests. 


May  9,  1891. 
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Fruit  Prospects. 

Never  in  my  recollection  have  I  seen  a  greater  promise 
ot  fruits  generally  on  walls  and  standards,  as  well  as 
bush  fruits  (Black  Currants  excepted,  which  are  ruined 
by  the  mite).  Plums  and  Cherries  are  from  the  tops  of 
walls  to  the  base  a  sheet  of  blossom,  and  adhering 
firmly  to  the  wood.  These  blossoms  are  on  trees  which 
are  curtailed  at  the  roots  by  systematic  root  pruning. 
Morello  Cherries,  which  are  growing  on  various  aspects, 
are  literally  matted  with  fruit  blossom.  Last  year  they 
were  cut  in  all  round  their  stems  and  underneath  to 
make  room  to  form  a  pathway,  and  soon  recovered  from 
their  torture  ;  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  in  which 
was  mixed  some  soot  and  Thomson’s  Manure  gave  them 
a  start  which  enabled  them  to  carry  an  extra  crop  of 
fruit,  and  the  hard  work  imposed  on  them  seems  to 
have  rendered  the  trees  more  fruitful  than  ever.  The 
extra  late  season  may  be  fraught  with  good  by  the  fact 
that  its  being  a  month  later  than  last  year,  frost  may 
not  do  the  usual  mischief  we  are  accustomed  to  witness. 
Small  orchards  of  dwarf  bush  trees,  and  of  thoroughly 
hardy  selection,  are  always  very  serviceable  from  their 
productiveness  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  trees  can  be  curtailed  or  extended  at  pleasure, 
while  orchards  proper  are  not  so  well  under  the  control 
of  the  cultivator.—  Stirling. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

In  your  kindly  appreciative  leader  on  the  work  of  the 
above  society,'  there  is  one  remark  I  wish  to  correct. 
It  is  your  statement  that  considerable  prizes  are  offered 
for  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Fruit  Show  to 
be  held  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Society  in  October 
next.  Unfortunately  this  i3  not  so.  It  was  done  last 
year,  and  brought  an  extremely  interesting  display  of 
October-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  This  year,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  means,  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  found  themselves  unable  to 
continue  the  prizes,  and  they  are  therefore  dropped  for 
the  present  season,  much  to  my  own  regret,  and  also 
that  of  many  others. — R.  Dean,  Secretary. 

Prunus  triloba. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  like  everything 
else,  have  been  much  later  in  making  their  appearance 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  weather. 
Nothing,  however,  is  lacking  in  the  amount  of  bloom, 
for  the  mass  of  twiggy  growths  is  now  laden  with 
bloom,  which  appears  quite  dense,  notwithstanding 
that  not  a  leaf  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  flowers  of  the 
plant,  as  seen  in  this  country,  are  double,  and  for  that 
reason  last  much  longer  in  beauty.  They  are  rose- 
coloured  in  bud,  fading  to  pink  as  they  expand,  and 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  white  in  the  centre. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  or 
preferably  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  greater 
amount  of  growth  made,  its  better  ripening,  and  above 
all  the  amount  of  bloom  which  is  developed  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  favourable  conditions.  The  shoots  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bush  first  commence  to  open,  and 
proceed  from  thence  downwards  till  the  whole  is  aglow. 
Pruning  must  be  deferred  till  flowering  is  over,  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  bloom  buds  are  produced  on  the 
previous  year’s  wood.  This  Prunus  is  a  native  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1857. 

Cinerarias  from  Edinburgh. 

A  cox  of  Cineraria  blooms  has  reached  us  from  Mr. 
John  Downie,  111,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  We 
have  seen  larger  blooms,  but  those  sent  showed  all  the 
leading  colours  to  be  seen  in  cultivation,  even  to  the 
white  one  with  the  violet  centre.  The  heads  in  some 
cases  lacked  that  regularity  which  we  now  expect  to  see 
in  the  Cineraria,  but  it  seemed  as  if  a  little  assistance 
would  have  overcome  this  difficulty,  for  the  ray  florets 
were  generally  of  great  breadth.  In  other  cases  a 
greater  number  of  florets  gave  the  head  that  regularity 
of  contour  which  florists  delight  to  see.  The  self- 
coloured  varieties  were  in  our  opinion  the  best,  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  with  a  bi-coloured  ray 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  brightness  of  a 
collection.  The  deep  magenta-purple,  deep  purplish 
red,  blue  and  violet-purple  kinds  were  the  finest  of  the 
self-coloured  varieties.  The  bi-coloured  kinds  had 
white  rays,  with  the  tips  or  a  greater  part  purple  or 
blue,  and  in  some  cases  the  purple  was  continued 
around  the  greater  part  of  the  margin.  A  velvety 
violet-purple  hue  was  also  good. 


Wild  Rosemary. 

The  popular  name  is  not  inaptly  applied  to  Andromeda 
polifolia,  the  only  species  now  included  in  the  genus 
by  the  leading  authorities.  What  used  to  be  classified 
under  Andromeda  is  with  this  single  exception  ranged 
under  several  other  genera,  such  as  Pieris,  Cassandra 
Leucothoe  and  others.  The  leathery  evergreen  leaves 
are  very  narrow  in  appearance  owing  to  their  margins 
being  revolute.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
umbellate  clusters,  and  expand  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Cutiously  enough  they  do  not  seem 
in  the  least  behind  their  usual  time,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  blooms  on  some  plants  are  already  fully 
expanded.  They  are  deep  rose  in  bud,  but  after 
expansion  pink,  with  a  rose  stripe  along  the  nerves 
corresponding  to  the  midrib  of  each  segment.  The  plant 
is  extremely  hardy,  and  is- a  native  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  can  be  used  a9  a  margin  to 
large  beds  or  planted  by  itself  in  peaty  soil,  and  becomes 
very  ornamental  when  in  bloom. 

Dentaria  pinnata. 

Although  botanically  very  closely  allied  to  Cardamine, 
of  which  C.  prtetensis  or  Lady’s  Smock  is  a  familiar 
example,  all  the  species  of  Dentaria  may  be  recognised 
by  their  much  coarser  foliage.  That  under  notice  has 
pinnate  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Elder, 
but  the  leaflets  are  narrower,  and  more  closely  crowded 
together  by  the  internodes  remaining  undeveloped. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  12  ins.,  and  the  stems 
terminate  in  racemes  of  purple  flowers,  or  in  some 
individuals  varying  to  lilac,  blush  or  white.  The 
flowering  period  is  in  April  and  May.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  originally  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1683,  but  by  no  means  common  at  the 
present  day.  It  delights  in  a  somewhat  shady  position, 
where  the  roots  can  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  well-drained  soil.  Propagation  can 
easily  be  effected  either  by  means  of  seeds  or  by 
division  of  the  fleshy  rootstock. 

Bryanthus  empetriformis. 

The  plant  above  named  is  most  often  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Menziesia  empetrifolia.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Heath  family,  hailing  from  north-west 
America,  'and  like  others  of  its  kind,  requires  to  be 
grown  in  a  peaty  soil.  Being  of  dwarf  habit,  say  from 
6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height,  it  constitutes  a  suitable 
subject  for  planting  on  rockeries  in  cool  nooks,  and 
corners,  where  the  soil  may  be  kept  cool  by  being 
shaded  from  direct  sunshine  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  slender  twiggy  stems  are  covered  with  small 
linear  evergreen  leaves,  and  develop  clusters  of  red  or 
rose  and  pink-coloured  flowers  at  their  extremities.  At 
present  the  plants  are  quite  gay,  and  like  most  others 
of  this  class  they  will  continue  so  for  some  time. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  by  layers  and  by 
dividing  the  plant  so  that  every  piece  removed  may  be 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  roots.  The 
species  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  choice  subjects 
that  find  favour  only  with  the  few  who  make  a  specialty 
of  hardy  plants,  and  build  rockeries  for  them  as  well  as 
make  up  oeds  especially  adapted  for  their  cultivation 
and  preservation.  It  is,  however,  certainly  both  pretty 
and  interesting. 

Nodding  White  Daffodils. 

"Would  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  whether 
the  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  Daffodil  qualifies  the  descrip, 
tion  given  in  catalogues  prior  to  1884?  It  used  to  be 
classed  with  the  Lorifolius  “Bicolor”  (?)  group.  It  is 
now  with  the  Swan  s-neck  or  nodding  white  trumpet 
section.  It  is  truly  of  the  latter  class.  Yet  the  broad 
Lorifolius  foliage  warrants  the  classification  prior  to  1884, 
when  we  were  very  ignorant  of  the  outward  world  and 
its  Daffodil  productions.  But  what  I  want  to  get  from 
your  readers  is  whether  they  ever  noticed  a  sport  among 
their  Mrs.  Camm  bulbs,  in  shape  like  Ilugilobus  well 
grown,  but  pure  white  in  colour  ;  the  plant  not  having 
its  face  to  the  soil  bashfully,  but  erect  and  upright  in 
character  like  that  of  good  men  ;  and  what  name  can 
they  give  this  very  distinct  flower  ?  I  am  sure  Mr. 

eter  Barr  has  noticed  the  flower  I  mean. — Tgnommus 

Anthurfum  Scherzerianmn  Austiniana. 
This  variety  is  characterised  by  its  large  oval  spathe  of 
a  rich  reddish  scarlet.  The  leaves  are  also  propor¬ 
tionately  good,  and  leathery  in  character,  evidencing 
a  robust  constitution.  A  large  plant  of  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  29th  ult.  by  Mr.  Henry 
James,  West  Norwood,  and  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 


Rubbish  Heaps. 

I  have  often  listened  to  discussions  on  the  utility  of 
hoarding  up  rubbish  in  proximity  to  well-appointed 
gardens,  and  how  much  harm  is  done  to  land  by  the 
accumulation  of  stones,  sticks,  and  weeds.  It  is, 
however,  long  since  I  put  a  very  high  value  on  this 
much  abused  adjunct  to  the  garden,  and  have  made  its 
existence  almost  indispensable.  We  never  suffer  either 
from  stones,  sticks,  or  weeds.  The  first-named  we 
never  had  any  objection  to,  especially  in  fruit  gardens, 
but  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  heap.  Sticks  we 
always  burn,  and  throw  the  ashes  over  the  other 
matter,  and  by  the  addition  of  mowings  from  lawns 
and  edgings  of  grass,  fermentation  takes  place  which 
destroys  the  vitality  of  all  seeds  and  live  roots.  I 
have  noticed  of  late  years,  as  often  before,  that  heavy 
dressings  of  the  rubbish  heap  mixture  has  done  far 
more  to  bring  land  into  higher  cultivation  than  any 
dressings  of  manure,  and  where  one  could  not  turn 
up  a  second  spit  of  soil  to  the  surface  it  can  now  be 
done  with  impunity.  The  tilth  thus  becomes  deep, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  is  greatly  enhanced  thereby. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  excellence  of  crops  grown  on 
the  space  where  the  same  kinds  formerly  struggled  for 
an  existence. — Stirling. 

Asparagus  Ferns. 

The  above  name  has  a  suspicious  look  about  it,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  home-made  medley.  It  shows  also  how 
names  are  manufactured,  and  indicates  a  relative 
poverty  of  expression  in  our  language  in  the  matter  of 
plant  names  when  a  new  one  is  required.  Melon  Pear 
is  a  name  applied  to  a  fruit  belonging  to  the  Solanum 
family,  and  conveys  not  the  slightest  hint  as  to  that 
fact.  Asparagus  Ferns  would  imply  that  we  had  got 
some  new  kind  of  Ferns  resembling  Asparagus.  On 
the  contrary,  they  consist  of  Asparagus  raised  from 
seed  and  grown  in  small  pots  for  decorative  purposes, 
instead  oi  for  the  kitchen.  The  seeds  are  sown  very 
thickly  in  60-sized  pots,  germinated  and  grown  to  the 
height  of  4  ins.  to  6  ins.,  when  the  plants  are  ready  for 
sale  without  further  treatment  of  any  kind.  Seedling 
Asparagus  would,  of  course,  be  too  common  a  name,  or 
have  a  utilitarian  smack  about  it. 

The  Almond. 

The  common  Almond  must  be  considered  the  queen  of 
ornamental  flowering  trees  in  spring,  for  no  other 
exhibits  at  this  time  such  a  wealth  of  large  rose-coloured 
flowers.  In  ordinary  or  mild  seasons  it  generally 
commences  to  flower  in  March  ;  but  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  dry  cold  spring,  it 
did  not  commence  flowering  in  the  southern  counties 
till  the  6th  of  April.  Even  then,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  amount  of  bloom  was  very  trifling,  and  by  no 
means  conspicuous.  By  the  1st  of  May,  however, 
the  trees  became  a  mass  of  the  warmest  rose-pink, 
making  themselves  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
shrubberies  and  villa  gardens  everywhere  in  and  around 
London.  The  trees  lose  their  individuality  later  on 
when  in  full  leaf,  but  occasionally  in  warm  summers 
they  become  somewhat  noticeable  on  account  of  their 
fruit,  which  they  develop  in  quantity.  We,  no 
doubt,  owe  their  present  gorgeous  beauty  to  the  fact 
that  the  buds  were  kept  back  by  the  cold  until  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  enabled  them  to  come  out  in 
the  mass. 

Astilbe  japonica  splendens. 

In  gardens  the  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  is  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Spirtea  japonica,  and  is  likely  to  be 
for  many  years  hence.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  variety  is  its  denser  or  more  compact  panicle, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  purer  white  than  in 
the  type.  The  branches  of  the  panicle  are  ascending, 
and  the  compactness  of  the  whole  is  brought  about  by 
the  shortening  of  the  internodes.  Some  plants  were 
shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the 
29th  ult.  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  when  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

New  Roses. 

Souvenir  de  Gonod.— The  flowers  of  this  Hybrid 
Perpetual  are  of  large  size  and  deep  rose-red.  The 
petals  are  broad,  rounded,  and  strongly  revolute  at  the 
edge.  The  rich  dark  green  leaves  consist  of  three  to 
five  leaflets,  more  rarely  of  seven.  Duchesse  de 
Dino.— This  is  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  much 
smaller  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson-red.  The  petals  are 
also  revolute  at  the  margins,  as  in  the  other  case  ;  and 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  to  five  ovate  leaflets.  Both 
received  First  Class  Certificates  when  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  29th  ult.  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt. 
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New  Tuberous  Begonias. 

General  Graham. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  rich  dark  velvety 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  also  large  and  very 
double,  of  a  rosy  scarlet  hue  ;  and  the  broad  petals  are 
arranged  around  a  single  centre.  Miss  Emma  Hatdf.n 
Eames.— The  leaves  in  this  case  are  smaller,  less 
distinctly  lobed,  and  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  salmon-pink,  large  and  double,  with  the 
petals  rather  irregularly  arranged  around  a  few  centres. 
Both  received  First  Class  Certificates  when  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  29th  ult. 

- ->3K- - 

THE  SPECIES  OF  LEOPARD’S 

BANE. 

The  name  Leopard’s  Bane  was  first  applied  probably 
to  Doronicum  Pardalianches  from  its  being  supposed 
to  be  poisonous  to  Leopards,  but  it  is  now  applied  to 
all  of  the  species.  They  are  Composites  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  and  are  of  considerable  ornamental  value, 
particularly  the  spring-flowering  kinds,  which,  with 
the  double  Marsh  Marigold,  constitute  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  of  that  colour  in  the  herbaceous  border 
in  March,  April  and  May,  according  as  the  season  is 
early  or  late.  Most  of  the  species  in  cultivation  claim 
a  share  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  one  or  other  of 
them  will  be  in  bloom  from  early  spring  till  late  in 
autumn.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest  in  any 
moderately  good  garden  soil,  but  the  quality  of  the 
flower  heads  and  their  duration  or  continued  succession 
will  much  depend  on  the  moistness  of  the  soil  during 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  summer.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  by  division  of  the  rootstock  early  in 
spring  and  again  in  autumn  upon  the  accession  of  moist 
but  growing  weather.  The  latter  time  is  very  suitable 
for  most  of  them, because  growth  is  not  then  interrupted. 

The  Caucasian  Leopard’s  Bane  ( D .  caucasicum). 
— This  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom,  commencing  in 
March  if  the  weather  is  mild.  It  is  also  the  dwarfest 
species  which  is  in  any  way  common.  The  stems  are 
about  1  ft.  high,  or  often  less,  furnished  with  a  few 
small  ovate  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  solitary  flower 
head.  Others  are  developed  later  on,  but  singly,  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  radical  leaves  are  reni- 
form  ;  and  the  species  may  readily  be  recognised  by 
the  glossy  and  smooth  appearance  of  the  whole  plant. 
Its  earliness  alone  should  recommend  it. 

The  Plantain  Leopard’s  Bane  (D.  planta- 
gineum). — The  typical  form  of  this  is  found  wild  in  a 
few  British  localities,  and  also  in  the  western  part  of 
continental  Europe.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate  and 
stalked,  while  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  have 
a  winged  petiole,  and  the  uppermost  ones  are  stalkless. 
The  flower  heads  are  large  and  usually  solitary  from 
the  apex  of  the  stem  and  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
variety  D.  p.  excelsum  is  more  popular  than  the  type, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  attains  a  height  of 
5  ft.  In  the  climate  of  London,  however,  which  is 
characterised  as  a  dry  one,  the  stems  are  more  often 
seen  about  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  high.  Its  special  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  if  properly  cultivated  it  keeps  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  March  to  October.  The 
terminal  head  expands  while  the  plant  is  yet  in  a  dwarf 
state.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom,  the 
plant  should  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  and  broken  up  and 
transplanted  before  the  rootstock  gets  weakened  by 
overcrowding.  This  really  is  the  secret  of  keeping  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  by  encouraging  fresh  growth. 

The  Austrian  Leopard’s  Bane  (D.  austriacum). 
—In  this  species  we  have  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  genu3,  because  its  closely  leafy  stems  terminate 
in  a  cluster  of  heads  varying  from  one  to  five.  Its 
habit  and  height  are  similar  to  that  of  D.  caucasicum, 
from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  recognised  by 
its  dull  green  hue,  its  hairiness,  and  by  the  more 
numerous  leaves  that  gradually  change  from  stalked 
and  cordate  to  lanceolate,  and  finally  to  cordate,  clasping 
the  stem  as  we  proceed  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
flowering  season  of  the  Austrian  species  also  commences 
about  three  weeks  later  (as  a  rule)  than  the  Caucasian 
one.  Introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1816,  it  is  not 
so  common  in  private  gardens  as  its  merits  deserve.  It 
proves  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  market  growers 
use  it  largely  for  this  purpose,  as  the  specimens  to  be 
seen  on  the  stalls  or  hawked  about  the  streets  testify. 

Columna’s  Leopard’s  Bane  (D.  Columnce.)— The 
radical  leaves  of  this  species  are  kidney  shaped  and 
stalked,  while  the  cauline  ones  grasp  the  stem  and  vary 
from  the  base  upwards  as  in  the  case  of  D.  austriacum. 
The  species  commences  to  bloom  in  spring,  producing 
large  heads.  Introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1824. 


The  Great  Leopard’s  Bane  ( D .  Pardalia-nches.) — 
The  stems  of  this  plant  vary  from  18  ins.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  season.  The 
radical  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  while  the  stem  bears 
only  a  few  ovate  stalkless  ones,  distantly  arranged. 
It  is  a  native  of  continental  Europe,  but  must  have  been 
introduced  to  Britain  at  a  very  early  period  judging 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  is  included  in  most  British  floras.  At  one 
locality  in  the  north,  where  it  must  have  been  planted 
many  years  ago  in  a  wood,  it  has  so  completely 
monopolised  a  large  area  of  ground  that  it  appears  one 
sheet  of  yellow  when  in  bloom,  and  after  the  stems  die 
down  the  ground  is  bare.  It  is  later  in  coming  into 
bloom  than  any  of  the  above  and  constitutes  a 
succession,  but  is  rather  a  coarse  plant  in  comparison 
with  them. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE 

FOR  EXHIBITION  BLOOMS. 

Growers  and  exhibitors  of  the  Chrysanthemum  have 
entered  upon  a  busy  time  with  their  favourite  flower. 
Cuttings  have  been  and  are  being  struck  in  vast 
numbers.  Some  growers  hold  that  the  Japanese 
section  require  a  longer  season  of  growth  than  the 
incurved  varieties,  except  a  few,  such  as  Barbara,  Eve, 
Mabel  "Ward,  and  others.  They  strike  the  cuttings  of 
their  Japanese  in,  December,  and  of  the  incurved 
varieties  at  the  end  of  January  and  on  through  February. 
I  am  well  aware  some  growers  strike  their  cuttings 
later,  and  it  is  a  matter  affected  by  locality.  I  have 
heard  one  grower  say,  in  reference  to  the  incurved 
varieties,  that  he  always  succeeds  in  obtaining  better 
flowers,  with  broader  florets,  by  late  rather  than  by 
early  striking  or  rooting  of  his  cuttings  ;  and  he 
further  remarked  that  this  applies  especially  to  the 
Empress  and  Queen  family. 

Modes  of  Striking  Cuttings. 

“  Striking  ”  is  a  term  so  much  in  use  among  gardeners 
that  I  employ  it,  and  it  really  means  rooting  the 
cuttings.  Some  place  them  in  a  bed  in  a  cold  frame, 
others  prefer  to  have  them  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
some  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  others  in  a  hot-bed  in  a 
vinery.  The  heat  should  be  gentle  ;  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  cuttings  are  not  unduly  drawn,  and  so 
become  lanky.  When  potted,  the  young  plants  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  strength  and  a  steady  growth 
from  the  time  they  are  hardened  off,  re-potted  as 
required,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  in  May.  But  the 
matter  of  placing  the  plants  in  the  open  is  one  which 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  weather. 

Treatment  in  the  Open. 

The  finest  lot  of  bush  Chrysanthemums  I  ever  saw — • 
plants  that  were  being  grown  on  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration  in  autumn  and  winter — was  at 
Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr. 
Thomas  Speed  was  then  the  Duke’s  gardener,  and  he 
top-dressed  the  plants  with  soot  several  times  during 
the  summer,  and  the  rich  and  luxuriant  dark  green 
foliage  feathered  the  stems  of  the  plants  down  to  the 
soil.  The  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  grew  bush  specimens  at 
Heckfield,  as  well  as  plants  on  a  single  stem  for  speci¬ 
men  blooms.  The  former  he  used  to  plunge  in  heaps  of 
soil  about  his  kitchen-garden  paths,  and  he  did  this  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist  during  hot  weather. 
Watering  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  ;  if  the 
plants  are  suffered  to  become  dry,  there  is  a  serious 
check,  and  the  foliage  decays,  and  then  naked  stems 
result. 

Taking  the  Buds. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture  when  specimen  blooms  are  wanted,  is  that 
which  heads  this  paragraph.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  one  of 
our  best  authorities  on  growing  Chrysanthemums,  says, 

“  The  most  perplexing  part  of  Chrysanthemum  culture 
to  the  beginner  in  the  production  of  large  blooms  is  the 
act  of  ‘  taking  ’  the  buds.”  “  Taking  the  buds  ”  is  a 
term  employed  among  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and 
some  have  thought  it  means  pinching  out  the  buds. 
It  really  means  pinching  off  the  growth  shoots  which 
form  round  the  bud,  and  when  these  are  removed  it 
leaves  but  one  flower  to  develop,  and  the  whole 
strength  goes  into  it.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
process  applies  only  to  flowers  that  are  required  for 
exhibition  purposes,  though  something  of  the  kind  is 
attempted  in  the  case  of  plants  intended  for  conser¬ 
vatory  decoration,  when  it  is  thought  wise  to  remove 
some  of  the  buds,  that  the  flowers  of  those  remaining 
may  become  finer  in  consequence. 

The  Selection  of  the  Bud. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  selection  of  the  bud  is  a 
most  important  matter  in  the  production  of  first-class 


blooms.  It  is  an  act  which  cannot  be  performed  on 
any  particular  day  of  the  month,  but  the  state  of  each 
individual  plant  has  to  be  considered  when  the  wished- 
for  bud  appears,  and  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  date  when  every  plant  should  set  its 
buds.  As  a  general  rule,  what  is  known  as  the  “  crown 
bud”  is  the  one  selected  to  produce  a  fine  bloom,  but 
in  some  instances  this  particular  bud  will  not  do  this, 
especially  when  it  shows  too  early.  Usually,  plants 
which  are  grown  to  produce  large  blooms  show  only 
three  buds  during  the  growing  season.  What  is  known 
as  the  first  “  break  ”  is  formed  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  same  time  in  June,  but  its  appearance  is  governed 
by  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  time  the  plant  was 
propagated,  the  variety,  the  treatment  given  to  it,  and 
something  depends  on  the  locality  in  which  the  plant 
is  grown.  The  next  “break”  is  made  during  the 
month  of  August  and  the  early  days  of  September ; 
this  is  what  is  termed  the  “crown”  bud,  and  when 
this  bud  shows  at  the  correct  time  for  each  variety,  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  develop  into  a  perfect  flower.  The 
third  “break,”  which  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
flower  bud  from  the  “  crown  ”  break,  and  which  causes 
the  branches  to  extend,  produces  what  is  known  as 
the  “  terminal”  bud.  In  the  South  of  England  many 
growers  depend  upon  this  bud  for  the  production  of 
their  best  blooms  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Queen 
and  Empress  type  ;  but  in  the  North  of  England  many 
plants  produce  this  bud  too  late  for  the  flowers  to  be 
out  in  time  for  the  early  exhibitors.  Some  varieties 
will  show  a  second  bud  in  July,  but  this  is  regarded 
simply  as  a  freak  of  nature.  When  the  “crown”  buds 
form  too  early,  the  flowers  come  coarse  and  devoid  of 
the  substance  which  makes  an  incurved  flower  perfect, 
namely,  depth  and  solidity,  the  two  most  essential 
points  in  a  good  bloom. 

So  far  I  have  treated  of  the  incurved  types.  Mr. 
Molyneux  states  that 

The  Japanese  Varieties 
require  a  longer  period  to  develop  from  the  bud  stages 
to  the  flower  than  do  the  incurved,  therefore  the  culti¬ 
vator  must  consider  this.  For  instance,  the  buds  of 
some  Japanese  sorts,  taken  say  on  the  6  th  of  August, 
will  not  be  fully  in  bloom  sooner  than  some  incurved 
varieties,  the  buds  of  which  were  not  selected  until  say 
the  10th  of  September.  As  a  general  rule,  around  and 
south  of  London,  “crown”  buds,  which  are  set  from 
the  18th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September,  aro  the 
most  likely  to  produce  the  best  results.  Those  persons 
situated  farther  north  will  have  the  buds  showing  a 
little  later — some,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  ;  while  in 
the  extreme  north  many  will  not  set  their  buds  till  later. 

When  the  bud  is  forming  in  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
growth  at  that  part  appears  to  be  at  a  standstill  for  a 
time  ;  below  this  place  side  shoots  will  push,  and 
around  the  bud  three  shoots  will  be  found  growing. 
If  the  bud  appears  perfect  in  form,  remove  the  shoots 
surrounding  the  bud  as  carefully  as  possible,  holding 
the  shoot  securely  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  young 
growths  which  are  to  be  removed  should  be  bent  sud¬ 
denly  down  one  at  a  time  and  they  will  snap  off.  At 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  shoots  are  damp  with 
dew  or  syringing,  is  the  best  time  to  perform  this 
operation  ;  the  shoots  below  the  bud  should  likewise  be 
removed,  thus  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  flower  bud.  I  have  to  express  my 
obligation  to  Mr.  Molyneux  for  much  of  the  information 
in  the  foregoing  paper. — E.  D. 

- — ►>*« - 

BANANA  PRODUCTION  IN 

TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 

The  Banana  industry,  which  was  only  commenced  in 
18S3,  says  the  “  Handbook  of  the  American  Republics,” 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  every  day.  The 
Bananas,  which  grow  spontaneously  in  the  tropical 
countries,  have  been  from  that  date  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  Formerly  they  were  planted  in  coffee  plantations 
to  shade  the  young  trees  and  shelter  the  grains  from  the 
wind  that  would  sweep  down  the  unmatured  berry. 
The  fruit  of  the  Banana  was  used  to  fatten  pigs,  or  grew 
without  any  cultivation  in  the  mountains  and  plains, 
thus  going  into  absolute  waste.  Bananas  principally 
come  from  the  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  British  Honduras, 
Colombia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Mexico,  and  Salvador. 
The  labouring  classes  in  these  countries  generally  kept 
a  few  plants,  and  used  the  green  fruit  boiled  with  salt, 
or  roasted  on  hot  coals,  instead  of  bread.  The  varieties 
of  Bananas  are  great,  there  being  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  classes.  The  better  ones  are,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  baked  in  an  oven  with  a  slow  fire,  after  being 
peeled,  and  buttered  along  a  longitudinal  incision 
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which  is  made  in  the  fruit  ;  thus  prepared  it  is 
considered  a  delicious  food.  The  production  of  this 
article,  which  was  thus  limited,  has  been  greatly 
increased,  due  to  the  American  fruit  companies  which 
began  to  fit  up  vessels  to  go  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Colombia,  the  Guianas,  and  the  West  Indies, 
making  monthly  trips,  and  paying  heavy  prices  for  the 
fruit.  The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  an  article  which 
was  for  the  growers  almost  valueless,  induced  the  latter 
to  start  small  plantations.  The  success  obtained  on  the 
trial,  together  with  the  moderate  amount  of  capital, 
labour,  and  enterprise  required,  encouraged  them  and 
some  foreign  firms  to  establish  large  plantations. 
These  are  generally  situated  near  the  railway,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  coast,  thus  saving  labour  and 
expense  for  transhipment,  and  avoiding  excessive 
handling  of  the  fruit.  The  lands  chosen  for  the 
production  of  the  Banana  are  those  that  contain 
extensive  alluvial  deposits,  composed  chiefly  of  blue 
clay  impregnated  with  marine  salt,  and  rich  in 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  On  the  large  plant¬ 
ations,  where  more  capital  is  expended  and  the  labour 
is  better  organised,  the  trees  are  usually  planted  from 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  apart  in  the  form  of  squares,  and 
where  irrigation  is  required,  trenches  are  dug  between 
them  to  admit  the  water  passing  through  as  often  as  it 
is  necessary.  In  places  where  the  rain  is  abundant,  or 
where  the  soil  is  damp,  the  Bananas  grow  best.  It  is 
generally  at  the  end  of  nine  months  that  the  plants 
mature,  and  after  that  time  the  fruit  can  be  gathered 
every  week  in  the  year,  provided  the  plantation  has 
been  well  kept,  and  has  had  a  good  start.  All  that 
time  the  trunk  of  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.,  and  about  36  ins.  in  girth.  From  the 
trunk,  which  is  porous  and  yields  an  excellent  fibre, 
palm-like  branches  are  thrown  out  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven.  The  bunch  of  fruit  appears  at  the 
juncture  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  consists  of 
from  four  to  twelve  of  what  are  termed  “  hands,”  each 
hand  having  eight  to  twelve  bananas  on  it.  A  bunch 
of  eight  hands  or  clusters  is  counted  as  a  full  bunch  ; 
while  those  that  have  from  five  to  seven  are  taken  as  a 
half  bunch  ;  bunches  not  less  than  five  hands  are 
styled  third  class,  the  others  respectively  first  and 
second  class.  From  the  root  of  the  tree  several  shoots 
or  suckers  sprout,  each  of  which  in  turn  becomes  a 
tree,  and  bears  a  bunch  of  bananas,  or  they  may  be 
transplanted.  After  the  bunch  has  been  cut,  the  tree 
is  felled,  in  fact  the  tree  is  more  frequently  cut  to 
gather  the  fruit.  The  manner  in  which  the  Banana 
is  cultivated  is  most  easy,  as  very  little  skill  or  labour 
is  demanded,  nature  doing  almost  all  the  work.  The 
first  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  land  is  from  £10  to  £12, 
the  production  being  from  600  to  800  bunches  to  the 
acre,  which  makes  a  cost  of  about  3 ^d.  to  id.  per 
bunch,  and  they  are  sold  at  the  plantations  to  the 
American  fruit  companies  for  from  2 s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
bunch.  They  in  turn  sell  them  in  the  United  States 
for  from  4s.  to  12s.  per  bunch. — Society  of  Arts 
Journal. 

- ->$<- - 

ON  FIGS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

AT  CHISWICK. 

The  collection  of  Figs  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick  is  probably  the  largest 
and  finest  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  collected  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  for  many  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  their  cultivation 
— especially  in  pots — and  careful  observations  made  as 
to  their  distinctive  merits,  &c.,  the  Fig  house  at 
Chiswick  forming,  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
a  special  feature  of  attraction  to  the  gardens. 

The  home  of  the  cultivated  Fig  would  seem  to  be 
Syria  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
through  Northern  Italy  and  Southern  France  and 
Spain.  In  this  country,  excepting  along  the  South 
Coast  and  in  sheltered  situations  near  the  sea,  Figs  do 
not  ripen  their  fruit  without  protection.  At  Tarring, 
Arundel,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  many  trees  are 
grown  in  the  orchards  as  standards  and  annually  bear 
immense  quantities  of  fruit,  and  on  the  walls  in  similar 
localities  an  abundance  of  large  and  fine  fruit  is 
obtained.  I n  the  Channel  Islands  Figs  do  well  and  the 
trees  attain  a  large  size,  and  being  trained  in  many 
cases  as  arbours,  afford  delightful  shade  and  have  quite 
a  picturesque  appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Figs  seldom  ripen  out-of-doors.  The  plant  is, 
however,  quite  at  home  and  makes  a  capital  shrub  in 
many  parts  of  the  City  itself.  The  original  trees 
introduced  into  this  country  may  still  be  seen  growing 


in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  garden  at  Fulham. 
Naturally  the  Fig  grows  as  a  low  bush  or  tree  similar 
to  a  sturdy  Apple,  but  where  supported  or  grown 
against  a  wall  the  branches  are  more  slender  and 
dependent. 

Mode  of  Fig-growing  in  France. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  Figs  are  grown  in  the 
open  ground  in  a  very  unique  manner.  The  winters 
being  too  severe  for  the  plants,  shallow  pits,  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  in  diameter  and  18  ins.  or  20  ins.  deep,  are  formed 
in  some  warm  situation,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted. 
The  first  year  they  are  cut  down  pretty  closely,  so  that 
they  may  produce  a  number  of  strong  shoots,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  freely  during  the  summer.  When  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn,  four  trenches,  radiating 
from  the  root  or  stool  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross, 
are  dug  out,  into  which  the  shoots  or  branches,  divided 
into  four  equal  bundles,  are  bent  down  and  covered 
with  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  of  soil,  a  similar  covering  being 
placed  over  the  crown.  Here  they  remain  until  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  when  they  are  released  from 
their  winter’s  burial.  In  this  way  they  are  treated 
year  after  year,  the  shoots  or  branches  being  thinned 
where  necessary,  and  they  bear  enormous  quantities  of 
fruit. 

Fruiting  of  the  Fig. 

Differing  from  the  majority  of  fruit  trees  the  Fig  will 
bear  two,  and  sometimes,  under  very  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  three  crops  in  one  season.  There  is 
the  “  first  crop,”  which  is  borne  on  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  year  ;  the  little  round  buds  may  easily  be 
observed  before  leaf-growth  commences.  The  “  second 

crop  ”  is  borne  on  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current 
season.  Some  people  are  'under  the  impression  that 
the  half-grown  fruits  which  remain  on  the  trees  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  are  intended  to  form  the  next  year’s 
“first  crop.”  But  it  is  not  so;  they  are  simply  late 
“  second  crop  ”  fruit  that  failed  to  come  to  maturity 
through  want  of  heat,  &c.  In  the  Fig-growing  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  the  recognised  “  first  crop  ”  and  “second 
crop  ”  Figs,  some  varieties  being  suited  for  the  one 
purpose,  some  for  the  other.  In  this  country  it  is 
only  the  “  first  crop  ”  varieties  which  come  to  maturity 
in  the  open  air,  the  season  of  summer  warmth  being 
too  short  to  do  more  ;  but  under  glass  excellent  crops 
both  of  the  “first  crop”  and  “second  crop  ”  Figs  may 
be  obtained  where  suitable  varieties  are  grown.  A 
singular  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  markedly  different 
shape  of  the  fruits  of  the  “  fitst  ”  and  “  second  crops  ” 
off  the  same  trees — the  fruits  of  the  “first  crop  ”  being 
long,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  “second,” 
which  are  frequently  almost  oblate. 

The  Setting  of  the  Fruit. 

The  fruit,  or  edible  portion,  of  the  Fig  is  very  curious, 
being  the  common  receptacle  of  a  congeries  of  flowers, 
which  consist  of  numerous  small  florets  lining  the 
internal  walls  or  surface  of  the  embryo  fruit,  so  that 
they  are  not  visible  without  cutting  the  fruit  open. 
Some  of  these  florets  are  male,  some  female.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hidden  flowers  or 
florets  are  set,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

Casting  of  the  Fruit. 

The  casting  of  the  fruit  without  ripening,  which  is  of 
very  common  occurrence,  is  attributed  to  the  non¬ 
setting  of  the  flowers.  That  it  is  so  may  easily  be  seen 
by  cutting  open  the  fallen  fruits  and  examining  them, 
when  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flowers  are  unde¬ 
veloped.  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  defect.  Some  ascribe  it  to  a  sudden 
check,  to  coldness,  to  dryness  at  the  root,  or  to  the 
reverse — of  too  much  moisture,  &c. ,  &c. — all  or  any  of 
which  conditions  may  be  injurious  to  the  plant,  and 
may  tend  towards  the  evil,  but  are  certainly  not  the 
true  or  primd  facie  cause.  It  may  be  noted  that  some 
varieties  are  more  liable  to  cast  their  fruit  than  others, 
and  that  under  all  sorts  of  treatment,  whilst  others, 
receiving  exactly  the  same  treatment,  do  not  do  so. 
It  is  generally  with  plants  that  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
possible  health,  and  it  is  almost  always  with  the  “  first 
crop,’’  and  not  the  “  second,’’ that  failure  occurs  in 
this  manner. 

Caprification. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  ‘  ‘  non-setting  ”  feature,  recourse  is  had  to  what  is 
termed  “  caprification,”  which  is  firmly  believed  in  by 
those  who  practice  it,  but  condemned  by  most  modern 
scientific  writers  who  have  studied  the  subject  as  an 
absolutely  useless  waste  of  time.  The  process  is  simply 
this  :  young  Figs  of^  the  Caprifig  (a  wild  species 
which  is  planted  in  almost  every  collection)  are  taken 


and  placed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Fig  trees  it  is  desired 
to  set,  and  in  these  Caprifigs  a  certain  insect  is  said  to 
be  generated  which,  it  is  alleged,  enters  the  eye  of  the 
unripe,  and  as  yet  unset,  fruit  of  the  cultivated  species, 
thus  facilitating  the  entrance  of  light  and  fertilising 
vapour,  thereby  enabling  the  fruit  to  set  and  ripen. 
In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France  it  is  said  to  be  a 
common  practice  for  men  who  are  termed  caprifigvArs 
to  prick  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  straw  or  quill  dipped 
in  olive  oil.  Brandy  also  is  applied  by  dropping  a 
little  in  at  the  eye  or  through  a  puncture  in  the  skin, 
which  is,  moreover,  believed  to  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit  and  to  improve  its  flavour. 

Training  and  Formation  of  the  Plant. 

The  training  and  formation  of  the  plant  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  prettiest  and  most  natural  form 
for  Figs  in  pots  is  that  of  dwarf  standards.  These 
should  have  a  clear  stem  of  from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers  or 
to  become  many-stemmed,  as  such  plants  do  not  fruit 
so  well.  Duringthefirstseason  the  plant  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  with  a  clear  stem  to  the  required  height,  when  it 
should  have  the  point  pinched  out — an  operation,  if 
the  season  is  not  too  far  gone,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  causing  three  or  more  of  the  top  buds  to  break, 
and  when  these  have  grown  3  ins.  or  4  ins.,  they 
should  be  again  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  second  and  following  years  (if  they  have  grown 
sufficiently)  the  same  process  of  pinching  out  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots  when  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  long  should 
be  pursued.  The  plant  thus  formed  should,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  have  all  the  shoots  pruned  back  to 
about  half  their  length,  and  ought  the  following  season 
to  become  a  fruiting  plant.  A  great  deal,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  and  condition  of  the 
plants,  &c. — A.  F.  Barron. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- -i— — 

A  Wonderful  Calanthe. 

There  was  recently  in  flower  in  the  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  Hendre,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  a  plant  of  Calanthe  vestita  oculata  gigantea, 
having  a  spike  6  ft.  4  ins.  long,  and  carrying  forty-eight 
fine  flowers.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  32-size  pot,  in 
a  compost  of  peat  and  loam  of  equal  parts,  with  a  little 
sand  and  decayed  manure  added,  and  we  must  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gardener,  Air.  Coomber,  upon  his  method 
of  cultivation. — H.  JV .,  in  Orchid  Album. 

Oncidium  lamelligerum. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  small-lipped  Oncid 
reminds  us  of  the  allied  O.  superbiens  in  the  size  and 
colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  upper  sepal  is 
sub-orbicular,  wavy,  crisped,  auricled  at  the  base,  and 
of  a  warm  brown  with  a  clear  yellow  margin  ;  the  lateral 
ones  are  much  narrower,  ovate-oblong,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  upper  one,  but  the  margin  is  narrower. 
The  petals  are  rather  smaller  than  the  lateral  sepals, 
and  pale  yellow  with  a  number  of  large  brown  blotches 
at  the  base  sometimes  arranged  in  transverse  bars. 
The  small  three-lobed  lip  has  the  lateral  lobes  of  a  deep 
purple,  and  the  middle  one  tending  to  purplish  brown 
and  yellow.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  where 
it  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  cool  and  moist 
situations,  developing  long  climbing  flower  stems  that 
are  branched,  and  bear  large  and  showy  flowers  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  well-known  O.  macranthum. 
Under  cultivation  it  should  receive  similar  treatment 
to  the  latter.  There  is  a  beautifully  coloured  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  278. 

Cypripedium  Bragaianum- 
The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Boxallii 
atratum  fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  C.  hirsutissimum 
cceruleseens,  and  the  result  is  a  plant  of  no  mean 
beauty.  The  foliage  is  vigorous  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green  colour.  The  upper  sepal  shows  a  marked 
affinity  with  that  of  the  seed  parent,  and  is  of  a  rich 
blackish  brown,  shaded  towards  the  sides  with  green, 
also  spotted  with  brown  along  the  sides  of  the  lower 
half,  and  having  a  broad  white  margin.  In  the 
spotting  it  undoubtedly  shows  the  effect  of  the  pollen 
parent,  and  this  is  much  more  evident  in  the  long 
petals,  which  are  yellowish  green  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds,  abundantly  dotted  with  black,  and  rosy  violet 
on  the  apical  half.  The  lip  is  greenish  yellow,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  pale  brown,  so  that  the  petals  and 
upper  sepal  constitute  the  glory  of  the  flower.  The 
hybrid  will,  no  doubt,  soon  find  plenty  of  admirers. 
A  coloured  figure  of  it  in  the  Lindenia,,  pi.  279,  shows 
it  to  be  a  conspicuous  and  showy  plant. 
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Odontoglossum  CRISPUM  VAR. 

A  very  beautiful  and  heavily  spotted  variety  of 
0.  crispum  came  up  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms  on  the  1st  inst.,  hut  failed  to  find  a 
purchaser,  the  reserve  (£200  we  understood)  not  being 
reached. 

Cymbidium  Lowii. 

Ox  the  same  day  we  saw  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Manda  (Pitcher  &  Manda),  of  Swanley,  a  flower  of 
Cymbidium  Lowii  with  a  clear  golden  yellow  lip — not 
a  trace  of  the  maroon  blotch  so  characteristic  of  the 
type  being  seen.  We  understand  that  it  came  from 
the  United  States. 

- -XC-c- - 

SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural. — 
April  28th. — The  second  spring  show  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  above  date,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  display  made  by  the  northern  section 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  made  up  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  patrons  and 
supporters  of  the  society.  Of  the  Auricula  Show  we 
give  a  report  in  another  column.  As  at  previous 
shows,  local  nurserymen  and  private  cultivators  con¬ 
tributed  specimens  of  their  choicest  flowers.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  were  collections  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Azalea  mollis,  backed  by  specimens 
of  Dracaenas,  Pandanus,  &e.  These  collections  were 
from  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford.  On 
the  first  stand  to  the  left  on  entering  the  hall 
the  visitor  was  confronted  by  a  grand  collection  of 
Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  Hyacinths,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  of  Old  Millgate.  Close  by 
was  a  tray  of  Strawberries,  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  and  reflecting  very  highly  upon  the  skill  of 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Upjohn.  Mr.  Joseph  Broome  had 
on  view  a  grand  assortment  of  hardy  flowers  grown  in 
the  open  air  at  his  residence,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno. 
Included  in  this  collection  were  Anemones,  Doronicums, 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Prim¬ 
roses,  Violets,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  and  Polyanthuses. 
The  flowers  looked  very  fresh  and  beautiful.  The 
Botanical  Society  awarded  Mr.  Broome  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  society.  Messrs.  Dicksons  Limited,  of  Chester, 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils  on  view.  They  were 
made  up  in  the  form  of  flat  sprays,  some  of  the  sprays 
being  quite  18  ins.  long,  and  they  were  nicely  arranged. 
On  the  adjoining  stand  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  & 
Tait,  of  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  had  a  charming 
display  of  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  and  Anemones. 
In  front  of  the  organ  gallery  Mr.  George  Hardy 
exhibited  a  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
deservedly  gained  the  society’s  Gold  Medal.  The 
Dendrobiums  and  the  Cattleyas  were  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  and  a  beautiful  spray  of  Phalrenopsis,  perfectly 
white,  the  petals  being  of  lovely  form,  was  greatly 
admired.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  of  Covent  Garden, 
London,  had  an  attractive  display  of  Daffodils  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Marson,  of  Warrington,  showed  a  good 
assortment  of  Hyacinths  and  Cinerarias.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  was  the  collection  of  Primulas  shown 
by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale.  There  were  thirty-six 
large  pans  of  these  delightful  flowers.  Mr.  Bolton,  of 
Warrington,  exhibited  flowers  of  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon,  otherwise  called  the  “Cape  Pondweed.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  Gold  Medal 
to  Mr.  George  Hardy  for  Orchids.  Medium  Gold 
Medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  for  hardy  cut  flowers. 
Certificates  of  Commendation  :  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
for  Narcissi  ;  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester, 
for  Hyacinths  ;  Mr,  James  Marson,  of  Warrington  for 
Cinerarias  ;  Miss  Hopkins,  for  Auricula  (Golden 
Queen)  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons  Limited,  Chester,  for 
Narcissi  ;  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  for  Primulas  ;  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  for  Strawberries  ;  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  War¬ 
rington,  for  Aponogeton;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  & 
Tait,  Manchester,  for  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi. 

Royal  Aquarium  Second  Spring  Show,  April  29 th 
and  -30 th. — First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Caladiums  Jas.  H.  Laing,  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Lymington,  and  to  Astilbe  japonica  var.  splendens, 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Stanstead  Park 
Nursery,  Forest  Hill;  to  show  Auriculas  Miss  Prim, 
Marmion,  and  Abbe  Liszt,  from  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford  ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Alpine  Auriculas  Ophelia,  Maud  Fellowes,  Countess 
and  Alarm  ;  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading,  for  Alpine  Auriculas  Miv  Douglas,  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  Henwood,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  fine 
new  green  edge  ;  to  double  Begonias  General  Graham 
and  Miss  Emma  Hayden  Eames,  from  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley  ;  to  H.P.  Rose,  Duchesse  de  Dino. 
from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sod,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt ;  to 
Anthurium  Shertzeriauum  Austiniana,  from  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Lower  Norwood  ;  and  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lockie,  Oakley  Court  Gardens,  Old  Windsor,  for 
Cucumber  Lockie’s  Perfection. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Arrangement  of  Colours.— Carpet  Bedding:  We  do  not 
see  that  we  could  very,  much  alter  the  [arrangement  with  the 
plants  you  specify,  but  the  Iresine  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
rather  taller  than  in  the  line  numbered  7.  The  narrow  lines  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  marked  2,  will-  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  and  trimming  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
overrunning  the  neighbouring  plants.  Provided  you  have  any 
Alternanthera  amoena,  or  some  other  dark  purple  or  red  kind, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  use  it  in  those  patches  numbered  3. 
The  Pyrethrum  selaginoides  you  could  then  use  for  the  line  7. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  give  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
dark  colours,  seeing  that  you  have  so  much  of  the  white, 
yellow  and  glaucous  hues  throughout  the  bed. 

Double  Flowers. — Omega: — It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  all  double  flowers  are  barren,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  destroyed.  Thus 
in  the  perfectly  double  forms  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  the 
Stock,  and  the  double  Cherry,  both  stamens  and  ovary  are 
completely  deranged  as  far  as  function  is  concerned,  and  some 
double  Begonias  of  the  tuberous  class  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Both  stamens  and  carpels  of  the  ovary  are  in  those  cases  changed 
into  petals  or  leaf-like  organs,  sometimes  coloured,  or  in  other 
varieties  green,  resembling,  or  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
constituting  small  leaves.  The  green  Rose  and  green  Dahlia  are 
analogous  instances.  The  semi-double  forms  of  the  Chinese 
Primulas,  perfectly  double  Hollyhocks,  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum,  and  C.  coronarium  reproduce  themselves  freely  from 
seed,  because  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  not  destroyed.  Iu 
the  same  way  seedlings  may  be  raised  from  some  double  Roses 
and  Daffodils,  by  ensuring  fertilisation  by  artificial  means. 
Some  flowers  with  a  few  extra  petals  also  give  rise  to  perfectly 
double  flowers,  as  in  the  Stock,  and  some  of  the  hybrid  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

Male  and  Female  .  Flowers.— Omega :  Taxus  baccata, 
Juniperus  recurvus,  J.  chinensis,  Willows,  Poplars,  Aucuba 
japonica,  Garrya  elliptica,  Phoenix  daetylifera,  and  Gingko 
biloba  are  examples  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  individuals.  The  common  Nettle, 
the  Hop,  Lychnis  dioica  and  Hqnip  are  examples  of  herbs  that 
are  in  a  similar  condition  as  to  sex. 

Mucuna  pruriens.— Tiger :  A  Paris  correspondent  (M.  E. 
Schaettel)  obligingly  informs  us  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
published  in  our  last  issue,  that  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  catalogue  seeds  of  this  plant 
at  os.  3d.  per  100,  or  S d.  for  10  seeds,  postage  not  included. 

Navies  of  Plants.  — ff.  Stevens:  1,  Omphalodes  verna;  2, 
Symphytum  orientale ;  3,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  alba  :  4,  Cory- 
dalis  cava ;  5,  Anemone  apennina.  J.  C. :  1,  Doronicum 
austriacum ;  2,  Narcissus  poeticus  omatus ;  3,  Euphorbia 
Myrsinites.  A.  Brown:  1,  Forsythia  suspensa;  2,  Adiantum 
pedatum  ;  3,  Nephrodium  patens ;  4,  Selaginella  Martensii 
variegata ;  5,  Staphylea  colchica ;  6,  Andromeda  polifolia  ; 
7,  Begonia  angularis. 

Queries.— Flos :  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Pothos  and 
Philodendron  are  to  be  found  on  Oaks,  as  the  latter  are  natives 
of  temperate  countries  as  a  rule,  while  the  former  inhabit 
tropical  regions.  You  do  not  specify  any  particular  part  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  and  taking  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  is  to  be  found  on  it.  The  more 
common  of  the  subjects  growing  wild  there  are  Glyceria  aquatiea, 
Scirpus  lacustris,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  R.  repens,  CEnanthe 
crocata,  Nasturtium  amphibium,  N.  sylvestris,  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
Potentilla  anserina,  Petasites  communis,  Docks,  Willows^ 
Rushes,  Trifolium  repens,  Senecio  vulgaris,  S.  aquatiea,  Dande¬ 
lion,  Chiekweed,  Laminm  album,  Nettles,  Medicago  lupulina, 
Plantago  major,  P.  lanceolate,  Carduus  crispus,  Apium  nudi- 
florum,  Sium  latifolium,  Sedges,  Caltha  palustris,  Atriplex 
patula,  Alisma  Plantago,  Grasses  iu  great  variety,  Nepeta 
Glechoma,  Sisymbrium  Alliaria,  and  many  others.  The  Rowan 
Tree  is  the  same  as  the  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia).  Iris 
laevigata  might  be  termed  the  L levigate  Flag,  but  comparatively 
few  would  understand  what  you  meant  by  it.  The  Smooth  Flag 
would  be  a  more  correct  English  rendering  of  the  name  ;  but  the 
species  is  best  known  amongst  the  horticultural  fraternity  and 
others  as  the  Japanese  Iris. 

Woodlice  in  Melon  Frame. — TV.  TV :  There  is  no  wholesale 
remedy  for  getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  crustaceans.  The 
safest  and  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  get  a  piece  of  dirty  old  board, 
and  lay  it  on  the  bed.  If  you  kill  what  you  find  underneath, 
night  and  morning,  you  will  soon  reduce  their  numbers. 

Communications  Received. — W.  L. — A.  E.— M.  S  — L  L _ 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 
G.  Phippen,  10S,  Broad  Street,  Reading.— Bedding  Plants 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  4th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  -- 1-  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  /™S  uate 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Clovers  of  all  Linds 
realise  rates  current  last  week.  Mustard  is  dearer. 
Rape  Seed  firm. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  6th. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  f'd.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Ferns,  in  var.,  perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Azalea  ..... .per  doz.  24  0  72  0  Genista  ....perdoz.  8  0  12  0 

Bouvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Hyacinths. .per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Cineraria  ...  .per  doz.  6  0  10  0  — Roman  ..perdoz. 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  IS  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  perdoz.  CO  9  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6  0  9  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Dielytra  ....perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Poinsettias . doz. 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  00  0  Primula  sinensis,  doz,  4  0  6  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0  Solanums  . .  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Erica,  various  ..^oz.  12  0  24  0  Spiraea  per  dozen .  it  0  l9  0 

Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0  Tulips  . per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 


Wholesale  Prices. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average 

s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arurn  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  10  1  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 

Freezias _ doz.  ban.  3  0  4  0 

Gardenias.  .12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  doz.  sprays  3  0  4  0 

—  Foreign,  doz.  bchs.  12  0  IS  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFem,12b'ns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12 bun.  4  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  2  o 
Myosotis.  .per  basket  4  0  6  o 
Pelargoniums,12spy3.  10  1 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Narciss,  various, 

(French)  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

- (English),  bun.O  6  0  9 

Spiraea,  dozen  hunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  0  6  0  9 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  6  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  2  0  2  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bchs.  10  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  16 
Tulips.,  doz.  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  3  0  4  0 
- dark  . 16  3  0 

—  English,  .doz.  bun.  0  9  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100  5  0  6 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ perdoz.  2  6  4 

Carrots  ...  .per  hunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers^  English, 

per  dozen  306 
Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  091 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4 
Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s. 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton 


d.  s.d.  s.d. 

0  Herbs  ....per  hunch  0  2  0  0 

0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  4 

0  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  2  G 

0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  5  0  GO 
0  Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  fi 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  2  0  2  C 
0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  3  G 

0  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  2  6  3  6 

6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
Champions,  70s.  per  cor. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  }-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  isieve 

—  red . A-sieve 

New  Grapes  . .  per  lb.  4  0  5  0 
Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  1?  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb.  3  0  7  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 
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W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  56j 

W.  Wood  &  Son .  065 

Miscellaneous. 

Bradford  Woollen  Co.  ...  565 

Epps’  Cocoa .  5 SO 

Gishurstine .  565 

A.  Outram  .  5S0 

Smyth's  Orchid  Baskets.  5t5 

Mushrooms. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son  .  567 

Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultrl.Co.  566 

P.  McArthur  .  565 

H.  A.  Tracy...  .  567 

Trustees  of  the  late  J. 
Stevenson .  566 

Roots. 

J.  Carter  &  Co .  561 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  565 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  .  565 

J.  Forbes  ..  .  567 

B.  Hartland  .  565 

Hooper  .  565 

E.  Leigh  .  565 

Sutton  &  Sons  .  565 

Vertigans  A  Co .  567 

J.  Watkins  .  566 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ...  565 

T  rees. 

H.  Lane  &  Son  .  567 
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THE  CHINESE  ARTICHOKE  (Stachys 

tuberifera). — JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  grown  a  very 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 


ORCHIDS.  ORCHIDS. 


fine  lot  of  this  new  Vegetable,  and  beg  to  ofler  selected  tubers, 
price  Is.  per  lb.,  6s.  per  7  lb.,  10 s.  61.  per  14  lb.  Trade  price  on 
application.  An  Illustration  and  full  Cultural  Directions  are 
given  in  their  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  sterling  Novelties 
Post  free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants.-  23"  and  23S,  High 
Holborn,  London. 


non  BEr,DING  PLANTS,  4 d.  per 

?  \  J v/  dozen,  all  flowered  this  year ;  Is.  3d.  worth, 
free.  Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  Musks,  Marigolds 
(French),  Nasturtiums  (tall  or  dwarf),  Convolvulus,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Gaillardias,  Zinnias,  Lobelias,  Golden  Feather,  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes.  Tomatos,  4d.  per  score.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Red 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Is.  per  dozen.  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Ferns,  Veronicas,  Spirteas,  Miltonia 
aftinis. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


THE  TWO  BEST 

NOYEIaTIES 

Ob'  THE  SEASON. 

DUKE  OF  CLARENCE,  BEAUTY  OF  ARUNDEL. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 

J.  CHEAL  8c  SOKS,  CRAWLEY. 

GOLDEN  YEWS. 

Fine  specimens,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  and  5  to  0  ft.  in  diameter,  in 
various  shapes ;  also  smaller  sizes  in  great  variety.  Many 
thousands  to  select  from.  Price  on  application. 


H.  LANE  Sc  SON, 


WILLIAMS’  for  Cheap 
WILLIAMS’  New&Rare 
WILLIAMS’  „  Specimen 
WILLIAMS’  „  Cool 
WILLIAMS’  „  Warm 
WILLIAMS’  ,,  Imported 
WILLIAMS’  „  Books  on 
WILLIAMS’  ,,  Growers  of 
WILLIAMS’  „  Houses  for 


ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 

ORCHIDS 


An  inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  — -  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  lee  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
canthus,  Maidenhair,  Geraniums,  Spirreas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


Carnations 

AND 

Picotees. 


Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole, 

Germania, 
Redbraes,  and 
other  good 
Border  and 
Show  varieties 
for 

planting  now. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 
on  application. 


DiCKSosysss  Chester 

(LIMITED) 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Perns,.  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


FORGET  that  I  have  the  Largest  and  Healthiest 
Stock  in  England  of  the  undermentioned  plants, 
and  can  therefore  give  as  much  value  for  6c?.  as  most 
others  can  for  Is.  My  plants  are  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  all  who  try  them.  As  I  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction,  or  return  cash,  the  great  advantage 
of  entrusting  me  with  your  orders  will  at  once  be 
evident.  Inspection  and  comparison  of  Stock  invited. 


12  Finest  New  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
Louis  Boehmer,  6s.  6 d. 

12  Finest  New  JAPANESE,  not  including  Louis  Boehmer,  4s. 
12  Very  Choice  JAPANESE,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store  pots,  Is.  6d. 

12  Finest  New  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  the  largest  introduced  for  years,  6s.  6d. 
12  Finest  INCURVED,  not  including  M.  R.  Bahuant,  4s. 

12  Very  Choice  INCURVED,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store  pots,  Is.  6 d. 

12  Finest  Early-flowering  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including  the 
best  of  this  season's  introductions,  4s.  6 tl. 

12  Very  Choice  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store,  Is.  6 d. 

6  Lovely  Single  varieties  for  Cut  Flowers,  exquisite,  2s.  :  12. 
3s.  6d.  ’ 


6  Finest  New  Single  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  including  sterling 
novelties,  3s.  6 d.  ;  12,  as.  6 d. 

6  Extra  Good  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  2s.  ;  12,  3s.  6 d. 

6  Finest  Doubles,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  These  are  very  useful  for 
Button-hole  flowers 

6  Double  best  named  PETUNIAS,  in  wonderful  variety  S s  • 
12,  tjs.  -  ’ 


The  above  plants,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  are  from  single  pots. 


SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 


I  have  50,000  of  these,  and  therefore  offer  them  at  a  very 
low  price.  Many  of  them  will  be  fully  equal  to  named  varieties 
offered  at  5s.  each.  Good  plants,  single,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  double 
5s.  per  dozen. 

I  have  a  few  of  last  year’s  Tubers,  nicely  started  into  Growth 
at  3s.  per  dozen.  ’ 

The  following  plants  are  of  the  very  finest  strain,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  value  for  money,  all  at  Is.  2d.  per  dozen  : — 

MIMULUS,  SEEDLING  PETUNIA  (double  and  single); 
NICOTIANA,  OLD  GOLD  PANSY,  remarkable  strain  ;  VER¬ 
BENAS,  TOMATOS  (20  varieties). 


H.  J,  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM, 

Catalogues  Free. 


The  Nurseries,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 

ORCHIDS 

Clean  healthy  plants  at  low  prices.  Thousands  in 
stock.  Please  write  for  List. 

H.  A.  TRACY  (late  w.  Gordon), 
ORCHID  NURSERY, 

AIYIYAND  PARK  ROAD,  TWICKENHAM. 

CHEALS’  DAHLIAS. 

SINGLE,  CACTUS,  POMPONE, 
SHOW,  and  FANCY. 

All  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

A  NUMBER  OF 

NOYEUTIES 

FOR  THIS  SEASON. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Post  free. 

J,  CHEAL  &  S0NS,Tlie  Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 


My  superior  strain  of  these  is  now  in  5  distinct 
sorts.  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  White;  each  sort.  Is.,  2s.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pkt. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (124  pages) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  free  on 
application.  _ _ 


JOHN  IlRBiS, 

Buccleuch  Nurseries, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

GUTBUSH'S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  ‘'Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
slionld  he  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6<L, 
free  by  post,  Id. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &,  SQJST, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


FLOWERINC 

BEDDING, 

AND 

BORDER 

PLANTS. 


(  The  Best  va- 
|  rieties  of  Gera- 
:  niums,  Dahlias, 
;  Calceolarias, 
\  Begonias,  Ver- 
[  benas,  and  other 
j  plants  for  sum- 
;  mer  and  autumn 
:  flowering. 

\  Catalogue  with  prices 
j  on  application. 


Dicksonsss  Chester 

(LIMITED) 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Next  Week’s'  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  ISth.— Roynl  Horticultural  Society  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  :  Spring  Show. 

Wednesday,  May  20th,— Summer  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquariu 
Westminster  (2  days). — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protier 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  22nd.— Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  594. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.'' — Bacon, 


SATURDAY,  MAY  16th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

cJt  Parcel  Post  for  Parm  and  Garden 
•J*  Produce.  —  On  Monday  evening  the 
Postmaster-General  received  a  deputation 
representing  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
industry  of  the  country  on  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  occupiers  of  small  farms 
and  the  humbler  class  of  market  growers' — the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Parcel  Post. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Sir  IT. 
Selwin  Ibbetson,  M.P.,  who  pressed  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Postmaster-General  the  advantages 
that  would  he  derived  from  such  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  the  parcel  post  as  would  enable 
the  produce  of  small  holdings  being  sent  from 
a  distance  to  centres  of  consumption  at  re¬ 
munerative  rates.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
other  countries  reductions  were  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  native  industry,  and  he 
mentioned  specially  Canada,  Prance  and 
Belgium.  In  France  boxes  of  flowers  were 
carried  ninety  miles  for  3c?.,  but  the  moment 
these  readied  this  country  they  were  subjected 
to  a  postal  charge  of  something  like  15  per 
cent,  extra.  Miss  Currie,  who  represented  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland,  contended  that  a 
cheaper  rate  of  carriage  thence  to  London 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  development 
of  horticulture  in  those  parts ;  and  the  deputa¬ 
tion  suggested  that  the  parcel  rate  might  he 
brought  into  something  like  harmony  with  the 
rates  of  other  countries,  which  were  \d.  per 
pound  with  a  minimum  of  three  pounds.  The 
additional  labour  involved  might  he  met  iji 
some  degree  by  the  Post  Office  fixing,  say  three 
days  a  week  on  which  these  parcels  of  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  produce  might  he 
delivered  at  railway  stations  or  post  offices. 

The  great  need  of  more  direct  contact 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  hr  the 
matter  of  small  consignments  was  also  urged 
by  Sir.  E.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Bound,  M.P.,  Major 
Bruce  Lambert  and  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  and  the 
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Postmaster-General,  in  reply,  remarked  that 
the  main  question  was  not  at  all  a  new  one 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Three  years  ago 
he  brought  the  matter  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Treasury,  the  main  point  then  being  the 
extension  of  the  weights  allowed  to  be  carried. 
To  that  there  was  an  objection  taken  which  had 
some  force,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  desirable  for 
the  Post  Office  to  extend  its  operations  upon  a 
field  where  it  would  be  in  competition  with 
other  agencies.  He  gathered  that  the  proposal 
brought  forward  by  the  deputation  was  with 
reference  to  the  cheapening  of  the  carriage  of  a 
particular  class  of  article.  He  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Currie,  and  she 
urged  her  case  with  great  force.  She  was 
extremely  anxious  for  the  development  of  the 
flower  industry  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland,  and  she  pointed  out  that  they  could 
not  now  reach  the  London  market  under  two 
days.  Her  case  could  best  be  met  by  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  express  service  via  Waterford, 
and  the  matter  was  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  department.  The  deputation,  however, 
urged  that  a  great  development  of  the  industry 
would  result  if  the  charges  on  perishable  articles 
were  reduced,  and  he  thought  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  case  indeed  for  the  Post  Office 
taking  upon  itself  the  special  charge  of  these 
perishables,  where  really  speed  of  conveyance 
was  everything.  He  was  happy  to  tell  them 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  done,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  hear  from  the  deputation  that 
much  more  would  be  done  if  the  charges  were 
in  some  measure  reduced.  He  thought  that 
with  regard  to  things  which  were  most  perish¬ 
able  the  deputation  had  made  out  a  case  very 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to  go  again 
to  the  Treasury  and  see  whether  anything  could 
be  done  generally  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposals  that  had  been  made. 


ybrid  Rhododendrons. — The  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow’s  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday  contained  some  excellent 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  intend  to 
undertake  the  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation 
of  Rhododendrons.  Many  of  the  facts  he 
brought  forward  would  hardly  be  comprehended 
by  the  general  public  in  the  course  of  a  lecture, 
but  the  statistics  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
those  who  like  to  study  them  when  they  appear 
in  printed  form  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Seedlings  raised  from  species  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen  would  only  reproduce  the 
species.  In  order  to  obtain  a  series  of  different 
colours  it  was  necessary  to  first  obtain  a  white 
one,  and  by  repeated  crossing  a  large  number 
of  varieties  differing  in  colour  could  be 
evolved. 

Self-fertilisation  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  perpetuate  any  particular  or  desirable  hue. 
He  then  related  the  interesting  case  of  the  self¬ 
fertilisation  of  a  certain  flower  that  showed 
some  of  its  stamens  in  an  anomalous  or  semi- 
petaloid  condition.  The  result  was  fifteen 
seedlings,  all  of  which  bore  double  or  semi¬ 
double  flowers,  the  best- of  which  are  now  well 
known  in  cultivation  and  highly  prized.  Two 
flowers  of  different  hues,  producing  a  third 
colour  when  crossed  with  one  another,  he 
described  as  a  case  of  atavism,  or  reversion  to 
an  ancestral  type  The  best  results  with  regard 
to  size  were  always  obtained  by  crossing  large- 
flowered  kinds  with  one  another,  and  unless 
any  particular  colour  was  desired  it  was  useless 
to  cross  a  large  with  a  small  one,  as  the  progeny 
was  therefore  greatly  reduced  in  size,  or  even 
rendered  worthless. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  demonstrator’s 
teaching,  which  he  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
dried  flowers,  was  that  the  operator  should 
have  some  definite  object  in  view,  and  nothing 
should  be  attempted  in  a  haphazard  way, 
because,  after  great  care  in  manipulating  the 
flowers,  in  order  to  ensure  the  efficacy  of  a 


cross,  and  after  years  of  waiting,  the  hybridist 
might  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  pre¬ 
potency  of  the  pollen  of  one  kind  over  another 
was  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
veritable  pigmy  (which  he  exhibited),  seven 
years  old,  about  3  ins.  high,  and  a  hybrid 
between  the  so-called  Indian  Azalea  and  a 
Javan  Rhododendron,  should  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  all  species  of  this  genus,  as  now 
regarded,  will  not  hybridise  so  freely  with  one 
another  as  the  Rev.  Dean  Herbert  and  some  of 
the  older  botanists  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 


loral  “Onions.” — Our  Continental  friends 
occasionally  play  odd  pranks  with  the 
Queen’s  English,  and  now  and  then  we  get 
humorous  evidences  of  this  failing  in  trade 
circulars.  One  to  hand  recently  gravely 
informs  us  that  the  advertiser  has  taken  in 
hand  the  production  of  Floral  “  Onions.” 
What  could  thus  be  meant  naturally  provoked 
curiosity,  and  at  first  an  explanation  seemed 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
these  said  productions  were  referred  to  as 
“  Oignons.”  The  inference  was  obvious  that 
some  French  translator  or  compositor  had 
taken  liberties  with  the  text  and  converted 
“  Oignons  ”  into  “  Onions.”  But  what  have 
“Oignons”  to  do  with  crosses,  wreaths,  &c., 
for  funeral  purposes,  made  from  dried  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  for  such  are  the  productions 
referred  to  1  Is  there,  after  all,  room  for  just 
a  shade  of  suspicion  that  a  grim  joke  lies 
hidden  beneath  the  assumed  error,  and  that 
the  object  of  these  said  Floral  “  Oignons,” 
alias  “Onions,”  is  to  provoke  tears  at  command 
on  needful  occasions  1 

- »i<- - 

The  Season  in  Switzerland. — We  learn  from  a 
Geneva  correspondent  that  fine  growing  weather  has 
recently  proved  a  boon  to  vegetation  in  that  part,  and 
the  fruit  crops  are  looking  most  promising  all  round. 

Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  the  well-known  horticul¬ 
tural  builders  of  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  have 
established  a  London  office  at  163,  Palmerston 
Buildings,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

The  Ludlow  Flower  Show,  at  which  special  prizes 
are  offered  for  Roses,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July 
22nd. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Petcli. — We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
Petch,  who  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Worcester,  as  traveller,  is  seeking  another  engage¬ 
ment  either  in  the  same  capacity  or  as  gardener  to  any 
gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  first-rate  man. 
Iq  the  palmy  days  of  Manley  Hall,  Mr.  Petch  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  gardeners  in  the 
country,  and  he  should  not  now  be  long  in  finding  a 
position  worthy  of  the  wide  range  of  horticultural 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  and  his  proved  skill  as 
a  cultivator  of  plants. 

The  Pansy. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  James 
Simkins,  of  King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham,  has  just 
issued  a  second  and  cheaper  edition  (Is.  6d.)  of  his 
admirable  little  work  on  The  Pansy,  and  How  to  Grow 
and  Show  It.  To  the  humblest  class  of  growers  the 
first  edition  was  prohibitive  in  price,  but  we  hope  that 
the  present  one  will  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
culture  of  these  showy  and  easily-grown  flowers.  The 
London  publishers  are  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Potato  Growing  at  Dunbar. — The  North  British 
Agriculturist  states  that  Potato  planting  is  now 
(May  6th)  almost  completed  in  the  Dunbar  district  of 
East  Lothian.  The  acreage  is  fully  up  to  last  year. 
The  largest  grower  in  the  district  is  Mr.  James  Hope, 
East  Barns,  who  has  usually  about  300  acres  under 
this  crop. 

Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  J.  Cann,  formerly 
gardener  at  Cranbury  Park,  Hants,  as  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford,.The  Bury,  Leamington. 
Mr.  J.  Pallett,  from  Battersea  Park,  S.W.,  as  gardener 
at  Camberwell  Park,  under  the  London  County  Council. 
Mr.  Mark  Dell,  lately  foreman  at  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  as  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Norbury 
Hall,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  Saturday,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
in  the  chair,  the  plants  in  flower  from  the  society’s 


conservatories  shown  at  the  meeting  included  an 
Amorphophallus,  a  plant  allied  to  the  Arum,  remarkable 
for  the  very  offensive  carrion-like  odour  given  out  by 
the  flower  when  it  has  reached  the  fertilising  stage, 
with  the  evident  design  of  attracting  insects  to  assist  it. 
Another  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  family  is  the 
greatly  increased  temperature  at  that  period,  a  rise  of 
9°  over  the  surrounding  air  being  shown  by  a  thermo¬ 
meter  being  suspended  in  the  flower. 

Ilalf-liolidays  in  Edinburgh  Nurseries.— For  some 
few  months  past  an  agitation  has  been  going  on  among 
the  employes  in  the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  on  the 
4th  inst.  a  meeting  of  the  men  was  held  in  the  Albion 
Halls,  Stoekbridge,  to  hear  the  report  of  a  deputation 
which  had  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Edinburgh 
nurserymen.  The  chairman  stated  that  they  had  got 
assurances  from  two  nurserymen  that  they  would 
grant  a  half-holiday  after  two  o’clock  on  Saturdays 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  provided  the  other  nurserymen  in  the  city 
granted  it  also.  Following  on  that  promise,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  written  to  all  the  other  nurserymen  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  letter  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
meeting  of  the  trade,  convened  by  Mr.  John  Methven, 
had  fallen  through  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to 
him,  but  still  hoped  the  other  nurserymen  would  see 
their  way  to  agreeing  to  the  request  preferred.  No 
answer  had  been  received  from  any  of  the  employers, 
and  thus  far  the  movement  had  failed. 

The  Export  Trade  in  Potatos  to  America.— At  a 
recent  Agricultural  Dinner  in  Dundee,  Mr.  J.  Galloway 
referred  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  “The  Potato 
Trade  ”  to  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  Potatos  to 
America.  They  now  knew  precisely  what  the 
Americans  wanted,  as  the  American  climate  was  not 
suited  for  the  production  of  a  good  mealy  potato.  The 
Americans  wanted  Magnums  and  Bruces,  and  they 
wanted  them  sent  in  the  best  condition.  As  showing 
the  growth  of  the  trade  with  America,  Mr.  Galloway 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  Potatos 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  high  tariff  of  £2 
per  ton  imposed  on  all  Potatos  imported  into  the 
States,  the  Potatos  exported  to  America  during  the 
past  winter  had  bulked  up  to  the  large  total  of  20,907 
tons,  of  which  no  less  than  two-thirds  were  exported 
from  Dundee. 

The  Weather  in  the  North  of  Scotland _ The  trite 

saying  that  “Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  Spring” 
has  been  well  verified  in  the  north  this  season.  The 
cold,  ungenial  weather  which  prevailed  during  March 
and  April  kept  vegetation  in  complete  check,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  growth  is  much  later  this  year 
than  last  year.  Before  the  rain  came  the  appearance 
of  the  country  was  extremely  bleak  for  the  period  of 
the  season  at  which  we  have  arrived  ;  but  a  vast 
change  has  already  overspread  the  face  of  nature.  The 
grass  has  simply  made  marvellous  progress,  and  the 
fields  are  clothed  with  a  vivid  green.  The  abnormally 
low  temperature,  however,  we  are  now  experiencin0, 
will  undoubtedly  give  it  a  check.  Gardeners  say  that 
flowers  are  just  three  weeks  behind,  and,  certainly, 
looking  at  the  Primrose  beds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  is 
correct.  Agriculturists,  too,  are  in  a  sorry  plight. 
The  braird  on  the  earlier-sown  fields  is  showing  above 
ground,  but,  like  the  grass,  it  is  making  very  slow 
progress.  Unless  in  very  favoured  situations,  there  is 
scarcely  a  bite  on  the  grass  fields,  and  as  Turnips  are 
now  almost  exhausted,  farmers  are  looking  very  glum 
at  this  aspect  of  affairs. 

Flower  Show  in  Jamaica. — The  fourteenth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Kingston  Horticultural  Society, 
Jamaica,  was  held  at  the  Exhibition  on  the  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  April  last.  Prizes  were  offered  for  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and  Grapes,  Mangoes,  Cashew 
Nut,  Cocoa  Nut,  Guava,  Forbidden  Fruit,  Papaw, 
Shaddocks,  and  Star  Apples  were  amongst  the  fruits 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  elicited 
a  great  amount  of  attention,  including  a  group  of  150 
Ferns  in  pots,  shown  by  Mr.  Cradwick,  superintendent 
of  some  of  the  Government  Cinchona  plantations  there. 
He  also  showed  some  well-grown  Bermuda  Lilies 
(Lilium  longiflorum  eximium  or  Harrisi),  which  are 
considered  very  difficult  to  grow  in  the  island.  Pecu¬ 
liar  interest,  however,  attaches  to  his  exhibits  of 
Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens,  which  were  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  Jamaica.  The  Cyclamen  is  described  by 
the  local  reporter  as  “a  peculiar  plant  termed 
Cyclamen  persicum,  which  bears  a  flower  somewhat 
similar  to  the  common  Sweet  Pea,  and  shows  the 
flower  on  the  reflex  side.  This  plant  has  only  just 
been  intro  iuced  into  Jamaica,  and  shown  for  the  first 
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time.”  Several  other  subjects  were  also  exhibited  as 
new  to  the  island.  A  group  of  plants  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  amongst 
which  was  a  noble  specimen  of  Cyathea  Serra,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  standing  10  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  in 
diameter.  Both  of  the  above-named  exhibitors  are  old 
Kew  men,  and  only  left  to  take  charge  of  their  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  Jamaica  a  few  years  ago. 

Superintendent  for  the  London  Parks.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  the  County  Council  on  Tuesday  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended  the  Council  to 
offer  £700  a  year  as  salary  for  a  new  superintendent  of 
parks  and  open  spaces,  to  be  the  head  of  a  sub-depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Hubbard  said  this  looked  like 
making  a  post  for  somebody,  and  he  moved  that  the 
recommendation  should  go  back  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Saunders  seconded.  Mr.  John  Burns  said  there  was 
no  need  for  the  proposed  office.  The  work  was  well 
done  already  by  the  various  superintendents  of  the 
parks  in  conjunction  with  the  Parks  Committee.  He 
believed  this  was  a  post  which  was  being  made  for  a 
gentleman  who  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  post  had  been  advertised  at  £500,  and  none  of 
the  candidates  had  been  considered  suitable  !  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  45  votes  to  34. 

- - 

THE  VIOLET. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  what  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  lately  in  your  columns  about  the  Violet,  and 
thank  the  writer  for  the  sound,  practical  advice  given 
on  its  culture.  Reading  an  old  magazine  the  other  day 
I  came  across  the  following,  which  may  interest  others 
as  it  did  myself:  “Although  this  favourite  little 
flower  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  primary  colours, 
we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Violet 'is  always  of  a  violet 
hue ;  it  is  often  blue,  purple,  lilac  or  white.  The  Viola 
tricolor  indeed  is  partly  yellow.  The  flowers  were 
formerly  considered  pectoral — i.e.,  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  chest — but  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  whole  class 
of  pectoral  medicines  have  vanished  before  the  severe 
medical  criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  petals  of  the  Violet  are  never  prescribed  by 
educated  practitioners.  The  root  of  the  Violet,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  emetic,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  country  practice.  The  dose  is  forty  grains. 
The  infusion  of  Violets  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
tests  of  the  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies  ;  the  former 
changes  its  colour  to  red,  the  latter  to  green.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland  ladies  of  former  times 
used  the  Violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old  Gaelic  recipe 
being,  ‘  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats’  milk  in  which 
Violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young 
prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy 
beauty.’  ”  —  J.  Lofthouse ,  Gardener,  Bilton  House, 
Harrogate. 

- «>X<— 

MESSRS.  VEITOH’S  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA. 

With  the  return  of  a  clearer  sky  and  more  genial 
weather  the  Orchids  have  picked  up  wonderfully,  and 
there  is  now  a  very  attractive  display  in  the  cool  house. 
Odontoglossums  are  particularly  numerous  both  in 
quantity  and  kind.  We  noted  many  good  forms 
amongst  O.  crispum,  with  round  flowers  and  over¬ 
lapping  segments.  O.  luteo-purpureum  bore  fifteen 
flowers  on  a  spike,  and  of  its  variety,  Sceptrum,  a  very 
dark-flowered  form  was  observable.  The  square  lip 
and  large  flowers  of  O.  Lehmanni  were  very  bold.  All 
over  the  stages,  in  profusion  and  variety,  were  long, 
arching  racemes  of  0.  triumphans,  0.  hastilabium,  0. 
odoratum,  0.  polyxanthum,  and  shorter  racemes  of  0. 
inaculatum,  0.  cordatum,  0.  Cervantesii,  0.  Rossii 
majus,  and  0.  Harryanum.  The  petals  of  the  latter 
spread  widely,  and  were  curiously  marbled  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  transverse  yellow  markings  on  a  chocolate 
ground.  Suspended  from  the  roof  were  numerous 
pieces  of  the  beautiful,  clear  yellow  Oncidium  concolor, 
offering  a  marked  contrast  to  Oncidium  retusum,  with 
its  dark  scarlet  flowers.  Several  Masdevallias  were 
also  flowering  here,  including  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Chelsoni, 
M.  Shuttleworthii  and  M.  S.  xanthocorys. 

Some  one  or  other  of  the  Cypripediums  are  always 
in  flower,  and  at  present  they  are  numerous,  including 
C.  Argus,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  Lowii,  C.  Haynaldianum, 
C.  selligerum  majus,  Mrs.  Canham,  C.  Stonei,  and  C. 
barbatum  Warneri.  Some  of  them  showed  beautifully- 
marked  flowers.  A  few  of  the  Dendrobiums  were 
flowering  alongside  of  the  Cypripediums,  and  included 
a  fine  bit  of  D.  Jamesianum  and  the  beautiful  D. 
euosmum  leueopterum,  which  had  a  large  purple 


blotch  in  the  throat.  Dark-flowered  varieties  of  Pha- 
laenopsis  Luddemanniana  were  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  the  large  flowers  of  P.  grandiflora  had  much- 
imbricated  segments. 

The  show  house  for  Orchids,  which  is  ornamented 
with  tufa  rockwork,  is  always  an  interesting  place,  and 
at  present  contains  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  L.  gigantea, 
L.  Lawrenceana,  dark  Sobralia  macrantha,  the  hybrid 
Epidendrum  O’Brienianum,  and  the  by  no  means 
common  Cymbidium  Devonianum.  A  fine  piece  of  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum  bore  fourteen  pendulous  racemes 
of  orange  and  white  flowers.  Harpophyllum  giganteum 
has  been  flowering  for  weeks  past,  and  is  still  fine. 
Good  old  subjects  are  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Oncidium 
phymatochilum  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  A 
goodly  array  of  Dendrobiums  were  flowering  here, 
including  D.  Brymerianum  with  the  fringed  lip,  also 
D.  transparens,  D.  cretaceum,  D.  suavissimum,  and 
a  glorious  bit  of  D.  Cambridgeanum  growing  on  a 
branching  piece  of  a  tree.  The  latter  species  retains 
its  leaves  during  the  flowering  period,  which  shows  a 
marked  improvement,  therefore,  over  those  having 
naked  stems.  Leading  off  from  this  house  is  another, 
in  which  a  large  tank  has  been  constructed  for  the 
culture  of  Water  Lilies.  Tufa  rockwork  has  been 
placed  around  the  tank,  and  Ferns  planted  in  it. 

The  Cattleya-house  is  now  gay  with  about  500 — 
600  blooms  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias.  C.  Mendelii  is 
in  great  force,  as  well  as  C.  Schroderse,  of  which  there 
is  a  wonderful  amount  of  variety,  some  having  an 
undulated  lip  of  unusual  size,  with  a  large  orange 
blotch  in  the  throat.  C.  Warneri  is  also  flowering  and 
C.  Mossi®  has  just  commenced.  Laelia  purpurata  is 


now  the  glory  of  the  season,  and  exists  here  in  many 
fine  forms,  with  a  richly  coloured  lip.  Amongst  others 
was  L.  p.  Russelliana. 

A  hou.eful  of  Anthur.um  Scheiz  ianum  i  now  a 
fine  sight,  as  it  has  been  for  weeks  past.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  variety  amongst  the  spathes. 
In  another  house  is  A.  S.  atropurpurea,  A.  Roths- 
childianum  with  its  crushed-strawberry  coloured 
spathes,  and  A.  Makoyanum,  with  corrugated,  scarlet 
spathes.  Some  of  the  newer  Caladiums  in  another 
house  are  now  assuming  their  rich  and  glowing  colours. 
C.  La  Lorraine  has  small,  deep  red  leaves  ;  Charle¬ 
magne  has  large  red  ones  ;  those  of  Raymond  Lemonier 
are  red  with  a  pale  greenish  yellow  margin  ;  L’Automne 
is  pale  green  with  pink  spots  ;  and  Imbert  Koechlin 
has  deep  red  spots.  The  leaves  of  Baronne  James  de 
Rothschild  are  of  a  soft  salmon  ;  those  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Veitch  are  deep  carmine  and  bold  ;  Argy rites  hardly 
needs  description  ;  and  Minus  Erubescens,  with  its  small 
leaves  and  dark  red  centre,  is  equally  useful  as  the  last 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Amongst  the  Palms  are  useful  decorative  specimens 
of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Rhapis  humilis 
Phcenix  rupicola,  and  Livistona  rotundifolia,  beautiful 
plants  about  1  ft.  high,  and  bearing  eight  to  ten  leaves. 
Dracaena  Doucetti  is  also  valuable  for  decorative  work. 

The  show  house  is  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  both 
soft  and  hard-wooded  plants,  including  many  fragrant 
kinds  which  make  the  house  redolent  with  their 
perfume.  Of  soft- wooded  sorts  we  noticed  Spiraea 
astilboides,  S.  palmata  purpurea,  double  dwarf 
Tropseolum,  Harrison’s  Musk,  Rhodanthe  maculata, 
Rochea  jasminea,  and  the  variegated  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata.  Azalea  Vervaeneana  is  a  useful  kind,  with 
very  fine  semi-double  pink  and  white  flowers  blotched 
with  red. 


Heaths  are  both  numerous  and  fine,  including  Erica 
Cavendis’niana,  E.  hybrida,  with  soft  red  tubular 
flowers  ;  E.  hirsuta  alba,  white  ;  E.  Spenseriana,  pale 
purple  with  a  white  mouth  ;  E.  perspicua  erecta,  E. 
persoluta  alba,  E.  ventricosa  magnifies,  and  others. 
Other  houses  are  also  attractive  with  Rhododendron 
Veitchii,  A.  Fosteriana,  Leschenaultia  biloba  major, 
Boronia  heterophylla,  B.  tetrandra,  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
and  many  other  old-fashioned  New  Holland  Plants  of 
great  decorative  beauty. 

- - 

CANNA  INDICA. 

Since  the  Cannas  were  first  tried  as  bedding  plants  in 
this  country,  greatly  improved  varieties  have  been 
raised,  both  in  respect  to  the  foliage  and  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  itself.  They  then  be¬ 
come  amenable  to  cultivation  in  pots  and  can  be  used 
for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration.  Add  to  this 
their  beauty  as  bedding  plants,  and  we  may  justly  feel 
surprised  that  their  use  has  been  so  limited  in  this 
country  compared  with  that  on  the  Continent.  The 
large  fleshy  rhizomes  require  only  to  be  kept  cool  and 
dry  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  during  winter,  to  be 
broken  up  in  spring,  potted  up  and  placed  in  a  warm 
pit  to  start  them. 

Then  if  the  plants  are  intended  for  indoor  work, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  shift  them  into  larg  -r-sized 
pots  and  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
For  outdoor  work  the  pieces  may  be  put  at  once  into 
32-size  pots,  started  in  a  pit,  then  well  hardened  off  and 
finally  planted  in  the  open  ground  when  the  weather 
becomes  suitably  mild.  The  hardening  off  is  important, 
as  the  foliage  is  otherwise  liable  to  suffer  either  from 
sun  or  wind  if  suddenly  placed  in  full  exposure.  The 
illustration  accompanying  this  shows  the  habit  of  the 
plant  just  as  the  foliage  attains  perfection. 

- .*$*- - 

CONCERNING  MARIGOLDS. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  tendency  of  late  years 
towards  the  planting  of  yellow  or  orange  flowers  in 
English  gardens.  A  railway  journey  round  any  London 
suburb  will  illustrate  this  :  the  little  back  gardens  in 
the  dingier  streets  are  often  ablaze  with  Sunflowers, 
and  cottage  gardens  in  purer  air  follow  suit.  The 
Marigold,  under  one  or  other  of  its  varieties,  seems  to 
be  an  especial  favourite,  and  that  not  in  our  own 
country  alone.  Cross  to  France  and  you  will  find  the 
common  one  figuring  as  a  pot-herb,  and  its  petals 
introduced  under  the  name  of  “soucis”  into  your 
soup.  In  the  Channel  Isles  the  same  use  is  made  of  it, 
and  it  is  so  nearly  wild  as  to  be  seen  growing  in  waste 
places  by  the  roadsides,  while  children  make  wreaths 
of  the  flowers  to  adorn  the  “  cheap  tripper  ”  as  he  rides 
in  the  “  cars  ’’  round  the  island.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
a  flower  should  be  so  vulgarised. 

But  truth  to  tell,  it  has  a  certain  tendency  towards 
gaudiness,  a  sort  of  rollicking  behaviour,  arising  from 
its  rapid  growth  and  sprawling  habit  ( I  speak  of  the 
common  juicy  kinds),  which  causes  one  to  banish  it 
from  one’s  choicest  flower-beds,  and  to  relegate  it  to 
the  shrubbery  or  to  the  kitchen  garden.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  become  a  weed,  and  is  treated  as  such. 
But  for  getting  rapidly  a  blaze  of  colour  with  plenty  of 
luscious  green  to  back  it  up,  for  covering  square  yards 
of  unsightly  soil  or  rubbish-heap,  commend  me  to  our 
friend  Marigold.  It  is  sensitive  to  light,  like  many  of 
its  comrades  in  the  great  Composite  family,  and  ere  the 
dew  falls  shuts  its  yellow  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  magnified, 
glorified  Daisy. 

One  variety  which  is  now  before  me,  seems  to  illus¬ 
trate  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  theory  of  the  development  of 
colour,  for  its  ray-florets — the  outer  circle— besides 
doubling  or  semi-sterilising  themselves,  have  attained 
a  broad  stripe  of  yellowish  white  up  each  strap-shaped 
corolla,  the  original  orange  being  relegated  to  a  tiny 
margin  up  each  side,  producing  in  the  whole  flower- 
head  the  prettiest  effect.  An  even  more  refined  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  genus  is  the  little  French  Marigold  with  its 
stiff,  slender  branching  stem  and  delicate,  strongly- 
scented,  pinnate  leaves.  This  kind  seems  to  be  aiming 
at  a  further  stage  in  colouring,  for  it  is  striped  with 
dark  brown,  which,  I  take  it,  is  only  red  overlaid  with 
orange.  Sometimes  the  disc-florets  of  the  common 
kinds  take  on  this  brown  velvety  tint,  as  if  they  were 
aping  their  big  kinsfolk,  the  Sunflowers. 

Side  by  side  with  these  tiny  flowers  gardeners  have 
produced  those  huge,  unwieldy,  double  Marigolds, 
which  send  up  a  juicy  stem  —  admirable  pasture  for 
slugs  and  snails — crowned  with  a  solid  mass  of  glaring 
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orange  or  sickly  yellow  flowers  ;  no  shape,  no  beauty, 
that  I  can  see,  though  I  have  known  the  flower-heads 
used  effectually  in  harvest  decorations.  Still,  they 
always  remind  me  of  the  rosettes  seen  sometimes  on 
horses’  heads,  or  of  the  favours  worn  at  elections. 

The  scent  of  the  Marigold  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  ; 
it  resides  chiefly  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  ; "  but  the 
stickiness  (doubtless  a  protection  against  undesirable 
insect  visitors)  of  the  common  kinds  makes  the  gather- 
ingof  a  posy  a  disagreeable  operation.  The  juice  has 
its  virtues,  for  have  we  not  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
“  Calendula,”  of  healing  virtue  to  wounds  of  the  skin  ? 
Lastly,  the  name  is  a  sweet  reminder  of  the  Blessed 
M  oman  to  whom  so  many  of  our  English  flowers  are 
dedicated,  and  in  whose  honour  this  sojourner  bears  its 
English  name. — M.  E.  Pope,  in  Science  Gossip. 

- -*»£<— - 

CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

What  a  stately  plant  for  the  border  the  Crown 
Imperial  is  !  I  recently  saw  some  clumps  in  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons’  Portland  Nursery,  at  Reading,  that 
had  grown  strongly  and  thrown  up  stout  stems,  bearing 
fine  coronals  of  flowers,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  in  country  cottage  gardens  espe¬ 
cially— clumps  that  have  probably  remained  undisturbed 
for  years,  and  that  year  after  year  flower  in  a  right 
royal  fashion.  1 1  is  a  flower  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
majesty  and  power,  it  has  a  noble  bearing,  and  it  is 
brilliant  in  colour,  whether  the  flowers  be  red  or 
yellow.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  in 
this  country,  for  Shakespeare  makes  allusion  to  it  in 
one  of  his  plays.  Botanically  it  is  a  Fritillaria,  the 
most  noble  of  the  species  included  in  the  genus.  The 
Eritillarias  came  mainly  from  the  north,  but  they 
are  widely  dispersed,  the  head-quarters  being  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  With  the  exception  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  eastern  or  western  species  all  are  quite  hardy. 

The  Crown  Imperial  is  F.  imperialis,  and  the 
common  name  is  easily  understood,  from  the  fact  of  its 
specific  name  and  coronal  of  flowers.  All  writers  say 
that  it  blooms  about  March  18th,  the  day  of  St. 
Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  they  reasoned 
therefore  that  Nature  honoured  the  day  with  a  royal 
flower. 

When  well  grown,  the  Crown  Imperial  reaches  to  a 
height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  the  coronal  of  flowers 
is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  or  crown  of  foliage.  One  of  the 
poets  has  said  of  the  Crown  Imperial — 

“  The  Lily’s  height  bespoke  command, 

A  fair  imperial  flower, 

She  seemed  designed  for  Flora’s  hand, 

The  sceptre  of  her  power.” 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Crown  Imperial. 
Among  them  is  Aurora,  the  common  Single  Yellow,  and 
a  larger-flowered  form  known  as  Lutea  maxima,  and 
from  these  a  pale  sulphur-coloured  variety  has  been 
obtained,  and  also  an  orange-coloured  one.  Then  there 
is  the  Single  Red,  and  a  large-flowered  variety  also. 
The  Crown-on-Crown  varieties  of  the  red  and  yellow 
are  simply  plants  which  have  thrown  up  a  fasciated 
stem,  practically  two  stems  joined  in  one,  and  this  is 
sometimes  crowned  with  two  coronals  of  flowers.  But 
a  variety  of  this  character  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
come  true  the  following  year.  Staagsward,  or  the 
monstrous  sword -stemmed  Crown  Imperial,  is  a  variety 
of  this  type.  Then  there  are  the  Double  Yellow  and 
the  Double  Red,  with  several  more  varieties  differing 
but  little  from  those  already  named,  and  some  also 
with  variegated  foliage.  In  some  bulb  lists  can  be 
found  the  gold-striped  Crown  Imperial,  but  it  is  really 
a  plant  with  gold-striped  leaves,  and  not  flowers  of 
this  character. 

The  Crown  Imperial  will  grow  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  preferences, 
it  is  for  a  deep  loam.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured.  The 
main  supply  of  roots  come  from  Holland  ;  they  are 
largely  grown  in  the  bulb  -fields  of  Haarlem,  and 
received  in  this  country  about  the  month  of  August. 
They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  received  in  this  country,  as  they  become  weakened 
if  left  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  They  should  be 
planted  two  or  three  in  a  clump,  and  then  left  alone 
for  years.  When  established  they  flower  abundantly, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  stems  should  not  be  cut  off,  but 
allowed  to  decay  naturally.  To  cut  them  away  is  to 
rob  the  plant  of  some  of  its  strength.  It  has  also 
been  noticed  that  the  bulbs  flower  better  after  a  hot 
summer,  the  supposition  being  that  they  become  well 
ripened  after  a  hot,  dry  season. 

The  bulbs  possess  a  very  foetid  odour,  which  has 
been  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  fox.  They  are  power¬ 


fully  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  it  is  said  that  the  honey 
distilled  from  the  flowers  acts  as  an  emetic.  My  last 
word  is,  on  no  account  needlessly  disturb  the  bulbs  if 
a  fine  head  of  bloom  is  hoped  for.  They  seldom  flower 
satisfactorily  for  a  year  or  two  after  being  transplanted. 
—  11.  I). 

- - 

SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  A  LAN¬ 

CASHIRE  VALE. 

A  School  Board  Field  Club  has  been  established  in 
Manchester  in  connection  with  the  evening  classes 
conducted  by  the  Board,  with  the  intention  of  affording 
students  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
natural  features  of  their  own  immediate  district  by 
means  of  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  under  com¬ 
petent  leaders.  The  first  ramble  of  the  new  society 
took  place  on  Saturday,  May  2nd,  and  was  attended  by 
a  goodly  number.  Entering  Reddish  Vale  by  the 
print  works,  they  immediately  expressed  themselves 
surprised  at  the  beautiful  scene  that  met  their  view — a 
winding  river  with  picturesque  slopes  well  wooded, 
and,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  all,  and  giving  that 
charm  which  only  an  old  ruin  can  give,  the  grey  towers 
of  Ardern’s  ancient  Hall,  once  a  substantial  and  moated 
Elizabethan  mansion,  and  probably  dating  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Although  the  second  of  May,  the  country  presented 
an  aspect  more  suggestive  of  the  winds  of  March,  this 
being  emphasized  by  the  many  Anemones  and  Wind¬ 
flowers  that  displayed  their  pretty  petals  upon  the 
wooded  slopes  — 

“  The  coy  Anemone  that  ne’er  uncloses 
Her  leaves  until  they  are  blown  on  by  the  wind.” 

On  the  river  banks  the  large  sprays  of  the  flower  of  the 
Butter-bur  reigned  supreme,  rising  from  the  ground 
like  so  many  purple  candelabra,  whilst  closely  pressed 
to  the  soil  were  the  bright  green  leaves,  now  small  and 
horse-shoe  shaped,  like  those  of  its  near  relation,  the 
Coltsfoot,  but  eventually  destined  to  become  the  large 
Rhubarb-like  leaves  that  fringe  our  streams,  and  lend 
themselves  so  delightfully  to  the  artist  to  adorn  his 
foregrounds,  so  much  so  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
an  English  river-scape  without  them.  The  vividly 
green  Dog’s  Mercury,  the  bright  yellow  Lesser  Celandine 
favoured  by  Wordsworth,  and  a  solitary  Violet  com¬ 
pleted  the  herbaceous  plants  found  in  this  part  of  the 
ramble,  but  perhaps  it  was  compensated  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  trees  presented  for  the  study  of  their 
flowers  and  their  opening  leaf-buds. 

Outside  of  the  professed  botanists  few  seem  to  know 
that  our  forest  trees  bear  flower  at  all,  and  still  less 
that  in  many  cases  these  flowers  come  before  the  leaves, 
and  yet  they  may,  by  their  colour  and  their  abundance, 
give  a  distinct  character  to  the  landscape  in  the  early 
spring.  This  was  especially  noticeable  on  Saturday. 
Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  a  group  of  tall  Elms 
glowed  purple  with  the  plenteous  blossoms  ;  the  Alders 
by  the  river’s  brim  had  the  darkness  of  their  branches 
masked  by  the  tender  russet  of  their  blooms  ;  a  line 
of  sturdy,  wide-spreading  English  Poplars — not  the 
trim,  artificial,  and  gaunt-looking  Lombardy  Poplars  of 
our  gardens — showed  resplendent  with  their  tassels  of 
red  and  purple  flowers  ;  and  close  by  the  bright  yellow 
catkins  of  some  of  the  Willows  flashed  out  like  a  beam 
of  golden  sunshine. 

Under  the  shade  of  an  old  wall,  and  close  to  Ardern, 
was  a  fine  bush  of  the  wild  Gooseberry,  and  whilst 
some  of  the  party  were  closely  examining  the 
flowers,  a  cry  of  pleased  surprise  escaped  the  lips  of 
one,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  his  extended 
finger,  there  was  a  sight  worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 
Over  the  hedge  was  a  meadow  literally  ablaze  with 
the  golden  crowns  of  the  Daffodil— not  a  solitary 
group ;  they  were  there  by  the  hundreds.  Is  it  not 
Charles  Lamb  who  asks,  “Is  childhood  dead?  Is 
there  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  wisest  and  the  best 
some  of  the  child’s  heart  left  to  respond  to  its  earliest 
enchantment?”  Verily  on  that  Saturday  afternoon 
there  was,  for  just  as  children  with  a  cry  of  delight 
rush  to  gather  their  treasured  daisies  and  buttercups, 
so  over  hedge  and  under  hedge  the  whole  party  rushed, 
to  go  down  upon  their  knees,  not  so  much  to  gather  as 
to  observe  and  admire  the  dainty  beauty  of  these  wild 
floral  treasures  growing  in  their  native  haunts,  planted 
there  by  Nature’s  own  hand.  Most  of  those  present 
were  students  who  had  worked  hard  in  the  classes  during 
the  winter,  learning  something  of  the  truths  of  science 
and  of  the  beauties  of  art ;  but  perchance  it  may  have 
dawned  upon  them,  as  they  looked  at  the  Daffodils  in 
Daffodil  Meadow,  that  Nature  is  the  true  teacher,  and 
that  Juvenal  spoke  well  when  he  said,  “Nature  and 
"Wisdom  always  say  the  same.” — Manchester  City  News. 


THE  REV.  G.  HENSLOW  ON 

POND  LIFE. 

The  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  President  of  the  Ealing  Micro¬ 
scopical  and  Natural  History  Society,  at  a  recent 
meeting  said  the  subject  of  Pond  life  was  a  very  wide 
one,  and  they  might  assume  embraced  both  animals  and 
vegetables.  That  wide  subject  had  been  selected  for 
discussion  that  evening  in  the  hope  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  society  would  have  exhibited  micro¬ 
scopical  specimens  bearing  on  it.  It  had  always  been 
the  desire  and  aim  of  that  society  to  encourage  the 
members  to  make  original  observations,  and  to  bring 
those  observations  before  the  members  generally.  It 
was  sometimes  difficult  for  beginners  to  know  what 
to  observe,  and  how  to  observe,  and  the  object  the 
society  had  in  view  in  the  original  researches  it  sought 
to  encourage,  and  in  the  publication  of  those  researches, 
was  to  induce  others  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
exhibitors.  •  Beginners  in  the  study  of  science  often 
thought,  or  used  to  think  perhaps — the  idea  was  dying 
out  now — that  when  they  had  learned  the  names  of  a 
series  of  animals  or  plants  they  had  acquired  all  that 
was  necessary  to  know.  He  need  hardly  tell  any 
member  of  that  society  that  that  was  not  the  standard 
with  which  anyone  seeking  to  acquire  information  on 
such  matters  ought  to  be  contented.  It  would  be  far 
more  important  and  useful  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  life-history  of  any  one  plant  or  animal  than  to 
have  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  even  500. 
Names  were  unknown  to  Nature  herself,  and  that  was 
not  a  naming  but  an  investigating  society. 

Let  the  student  take  the  life-history  of  some  animal 
or  plant,  become  fully  conversant  with  its  anatomy, 
and  see  how  its  functions  were  adapted  to  its  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances.  That  led  him  to  a  point  about 
which  he  was  busy  now,  and  in  reference  to  which  he 
thought  the  members  of  that  society  could  help  him  to 
a  very  great  extent  if  they  would.  He  was  taking  up 
the  study  of  the  action  of  environment  upon  plants, 
It  was  interesting  to  notice  how  plants  changed  in 
their  constitution  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  were 
altered,  and  that  was  particularly  so  with  pond  plants. 
Some  such  plants  died  when  taken  out  of  water,  but  a 
very  large  proportion  would  grow  upon  land  as  well  as 
in  water,  and  would,  perhaps,  thrive  even  betten  as 
land  plants.  When  the  two  conditions  of  land  and 
water  plant  life  were  studied,  it  was  surprising  what  a 
difference  was  perceptible  in  the  anatomical  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  visible  parts  of  the  plants. 
There  was,  as  the  members  of  that  society  might  be 
aware,  a  little  pond  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  to 
Greenford,  and  that  pond  had  supplied  him  with 
several  specimen  plants  of  this  description. 

Professor  Henslow  showed  to  his  audience  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  difference  in  the  formation  the  leaves  o 
the  Water  Crow-foot — which  could  be  procured  there — 
assumed  when  this  pond  was  filled  with  water  and 
when  it  was  dried  up  (as  it  was  last  year).  It  adapted 
itself  to  its  new  conditions  of  existence.  Though 
retaining  the  dissected,  usually  submerged,  leaves,  it 
altered  their  structure  for  an  aerial  existence.  He 
had  also  been  pursuing  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  same  plant  from  Malta,  which  had  a  like  power  of 
regulating  its  existence  either  as  a  water  or  a  land 
plant.  In  the  case  of  the  Malta  specimens,  the  plants 
became,  when  the  water  was  taken  from  them,  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  ordinary  mud  form,  no  dissected 
leaves  being  produced  at  all.  He  had  sown  seeds  of 
this  particular  Maltese  plant  both  in  mud  and  in  water, 
and  the  plant  showed  that  it  had  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  what  was  wanted  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  existence  either  as  a  land  or  a  water  plant. 

He  would  further  like  to  inquire  what  was 

The  Origin  of  Dwarf  Plants, 
and  he  asked  his  audience  to  make  practical  experi- 
ments  in  the  direction  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
small  race  of  a  flower,  a  corn,  or  a  vegetable,  by 
selecting  and  sowing  each  year  the  smallest  seeds  or 
grains  of  any  particular  flower,  plant,  &c.  There  was 
scarcely  a  garden  that  did  not  produce  dwarf  varieties 
of  flowers  or  plants,  and  gardeners  by  careful  selection 
had  been  able  to  grow  plants  or  flowers  of  small  size. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  gardeners  as  a  body  might 
afford  botanists  an  enormous  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject  of  the  possible  reduction  to  be  achieved  in 
the  size  of  plants,  as  well  as  on  other  topics,  if  they 
would  only  record  their  observations ;  gardeners, 
however,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  supplying  the 
market,  and  were,  it  was  to  be  feared,  apt  to  be  content 
with  the  result  of  an  experiment  or  certain  course  of 
action,  without  troubling  themselves  greatly  by  an 
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inquiry  into  the  causes — into  the  why  and  the  where¬ 
fore — which  had  contributed  to  that  result. 

Professor  Henslow  again  recommended  the  pursuit 
and  recording  of  casual  observations  relative  to  the 
effect  of  environment  on  plants — a  study  which  he 
thought  might  very  well  open  up  most  interesting 
details — and  he  suggested  that  on  a  future  occasion  a 
botanical  evening  might  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
society,  when  any  members  who  have  made  original 
observations  on  the  subject  might  state,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  society  generally,  what  information 
their  researches  had  supplied. 

- - - 

ON  PIGS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

AT  CHISWICK. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  577). 

Plants  which  have  attained  a  sufficiently  large  size 
should  have  their  shoots  regularly  pinched  when  about 
3  ins.  or  4  ins.  long,  which  will  induce  the  production 
of  fruit  in  abundance  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Shoots 
not  so  pinched,  but  allowed  to  ramble,  do  not  fruit 
so  freely,  the  incessant  pinching  to  which  they  are 
subjected  seeming  to  encourage  the  production  of  fruit. 

Pruning. 

Of  pruning,  little  is  required  with  plants  grown  in 
pots  and  well  pinched.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
“  a  pruned  Fig-tree  never  bears,”  which  is  scarcely  true, 
as  the  Fig  will  bear  any  amount  of  pruning.  It  is 
true  that  if  we  cut  off  all  the  shoots  in  winter  we  can 
expect  none  of  the  “first  crop  ”  fruit,  but  hope  for  the 
“second.”  In  pruning  the  Fig  it  is  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  Young  plants,  as  already  stated,  require  to 
be  pruned  or  cut  back  to  bring  them  into  form,  and 
with  fruiting  plants  it  is  only  necessary  to  prune  back 
the  straggling  shoots,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  back 
into  form  again.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to 
cut  the  plant  quite  hard  hack,  and  commence  to  form 
a  new  head  entirely. 

Pot  Culture. 

The  Fig  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  pot  culture — no 
plant  more  so  perhaps — and  it  can  be  cultivated  to 
more  advantage  in  pots  than  in  any  other  way.  One 
recommendation  of  this  method  is  the  great  variety  of 
sorts  that  may  be  grown  in  a  given  space.  By  a 
proper  selection  of  varieties — early,  mid-season,  and 
late — a  continual  supply  for  several  months  may  be 
maintained.  At  Chiswick,  the  crop  begins  to  ripen  in 
July,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  November. 
Properly  managed  Fig-trees  in  pots  produce  fruit  in 
greater  abundance  and  of  better  quality  than  do  those 
which  are  planted  out.  When  planted  out  they  always, 
whilst  young,  grow  so  vigorously  that  little  fruit  is 
produced  ;  and  although  the  remedy  for  this  is 
restriction  of  root-space,  it  is  found  in  practice  difficult 
to  regulate.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  plants  are 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  may 
receive  whatever  treatment  may  be  required. 

The  Fig  is  easy  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  taken  off 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  any  time  during  the  winter, 
and  placed  in  a  little  heat  in  early  spring.  Suckers  are 
also  freely  produced  ;  these  taken  off  and  potted  soon 
form  plants,  and  may  be  potted  on  as  required,  and 
grown  freely.  Whilst  growing  and  forming  plants,  the 
Fig  delights  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  with 
full  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made  than  that  of  placing  Figs  in  the 
shade  ;  no  plant  is  benefited  more  by  full  sun  exposure. 
In  potting  the  young  plants,  the  first  shift  may  be 
into  5-in.  pots,  and,  as  they  grow,  into  larger  as  may 
be  required,  always  giving  an  abundance  of  drainage, 
which,  being  kept  sweet  and  pure,  tends  much  to  the 
success  of  the  pot  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 
Whilst  young,  some  may  require  shifting  twice  a  year, 
but  larger  plants  will  only  require  to  be  potted  once, 
the  object  being  to  produce  short,  stocky,  fruitful 
shoots,  and  not  gross  ones,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
an  excess  of  pot  room  were  supplied.  Early  in  the 
autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  the 
whole  of  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  re-potted  where  required.  For  some,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  shaking  away 
a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  reducing  the  ball  by 
trimming  off  the  stronger  roots,  and  then  replacing 
them  in  the  same-sized  pots  ;  whilst  others,  which  have 
attained  the  maximum  size,  may  simply  have  a  great 
portion  of  the  top  soil,  roots  and  all,  taken  away,  and 
be  filled  up  afresh  with  new  soil.  Figs  may  he  fruited 
in  any-sized  pot,  from  a  43,  or  5-in.  pot,  to  18  ins.  or 
20  ins.  The  most  convenient  size  is  12  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  they  never  need  exceed  15  ins. 


Soil. 

In  regard  to  soil,  the  Fig  is  not  very  particular  ;  it  will 
grow  in  any  kind  almost.  That  in  which  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  is  a  sort  of  calcareous  loam 
on  a  chalky  subsoil.  For  pot  cultivation,  a  somewhat 
richer  soil  is  required,  so  as  to  produce  large  and  fine 
fruit.  We  have  found  the  following  to  answer  well ; 
two-thirds  fresh  yellow  loam,  and  one-third  lime- 
rubbish,  so  as  to  give  it  porosity,  with  an  admixture  of 
burnt  ashes,  a  few  half-inch  ground  bones,  and  some 
well-rotted  stable  manure.  During  the  growing  season 
the  plants  should  be  frequently  and  liberally  top- 
dressed,  and  this  should  be  of  a  considerably  richer 
character.  Thompson’s  Vine  Manure  answers  re¬ 
markably  well,  or  indeed  any  mixture  containing 
ground  bones,  horn  shavings,  &c.,  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

Watering. 

Watering  is  an  important  matter  with  Figs.  Whilst 
young  and  growing,  if  properly  potted,  and  the  drain¬ 
age  in  proper  action,  in  a  high  temperature  too  much 
water  can  scarcely  be  supplied.  They  may  be,  and 
should  be,  syringed  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  continually  moist.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripening  water  must  be  applied  more 
sparingly  to  the  roots,  and  a  much  drier  atmosphere 
maintained.  An  excess  of  moisture  at  this  time  is  apt 
to  cause  many  of  the  fruits  to  split  open,  especially  the 
larger  varieties,  and  also  spoils  the  flavour.  A  bracing, 
warm  atmosphere  and  comparative  dryness  are  essential 
to  secure  well-flavoured  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  Fig 
ripening  successionally  'makes  this  somewhat  difficult, 
as  the  treatment  required  by  those  in  one  stage  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  required  by  the  other. 

Atmosphere,  Temperature,  &c. 

The  Fig  w'hilst  growing  delights  in  a  close,  humid 
atmosphere  and  a  high  temperature — the  hotter  the 
better,  so  long  as  it  is  copiously  charged  with  moisture. 
For  young  plants  this  high  temperature  is  not  of  so 
much  importance,  but  for  fruiting  plants  it  is  so  in  the 
highest  degree.  During  the  summer  months  not  so 
much  fire-heat  is  required,  as  by  judicious  attention  to 
ventilation,  &c.,  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  may  be 
maintained  from  sun-heat  alone.  A  temperature  of 
from  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  may  safely  be  allowed  in  the 
morning  before  giving  air,  and  by  shutting  up  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  “bottling  up  the  sun’s  rays,”  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  120°  or  more,  which  will 
ensure  plenty  of  warmth  until  the  following  day — a 
low  temperature  at  night  being  preferable  to  a  high 
one.  On  cold  days  a  little  fire-heat  may  be  applied, 
but  the  temperature  from  this  source  need  never  exceed 
65°,  and  a  similar  temperature  may  be  maintained 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

Enemies  and  Ailments. 

These  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  formidable  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  fruits.  Of  enemies,  red-spider  and 
thrips  are  the  chief ;  and  as  these  are  encouraged  by 
dryness  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  may  be  subdued 
by  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  very  agreeable  to  the  plants. 
Mealy-bug  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  but  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  timely  application  with  a  brush  of  a 
little  diluted  paraffin.  A  more  insidious  scourge  we 
have  suffered  from  at  Chiswick  is  a  species  of  scale 
received  on  some  Figs  from  France,  which  spread  so 
rapidly  over  the  plants  a  few  years  ago  as  nearly  to 
destroy  the  whole  collection.  Many  varieties  were  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  scrubbings  and  dressings 
required  to  cleanse  them  from  the  pest,  which  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  young  shoots  and  leaves.  On 
submitting  specimens  to  the  Scientific  Committee,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  species  of  scale  new  to  Great  Britain, 
rejoicing  under  the  name  of  Mytilaspis  ficus.  One 
inscrutable  malady  of  the  Fig  is  the  dying  of  the  shoots 
and  branches — a  sort  of  cankering — sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  almost  destroy  the  entire  plant,  some¬ 
times  only  a  few  small  twigs,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
partial  injury  which  is  subsequently  healed  over.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  frost,  but  cannot 
be  so,  as  the  injury  is  most  pronounced  on  the  trees  in 
pots  which  are  not  exposed,  and  is  seldom  noticed  on 
outdoor  trees. 

When  and  How  to  Enjoy  Figs. 

Figs  thoroughly  ripened  are  amongst  the  richest  and 
most  luscious  of  fruits,  but  there  is  great  variety. 
There  are  good  Figs,  and  Figs  which  are  not  so  good. 
Very  few  people  relish  them  quite  on  the  first 
acquaintance  ;  -they  are  what  are  termed  sickly.  The 
taste  is  no  doubt  an  acquired  one,  like  that  for  Olives 
and  raw  Tomatos,  but  the  taste  grows  upon  one  till 


one  acquires  a  decided  relish  for  them.  Figs  to  be 
eatable  must  be  ripe  ;  unripe  Figs  are  simply  nauseous 
and  intolerable.  If  the  white,  milky  juice  is  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  stalk  after  being  gathered,  that  fruit 
should  not  have  been  gathered.  A  Fig  that  is  ripe 
and  lit  to*eat  may  be  noted  to  droop  a  little,  and  to 
have  a  large  “teardrop”  at  the  eye;  the  skin  cracked 
a  little,  with  the  juice  exuding  and  standing  on  the 
surface  like  drops  of  dew  ;  and  beyond  this,  in  fine, 
dry,  sunny  weather  they  sometimes  dry  up  and  increase 
in  richness. — A.  F.  Barron,  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Phenomena  of  Dew. — -Wonderful  theories  have 
been  propounded  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  dew,  the  source  from  which  it  originates 
and  the  manner  in  which  growing  and  thirsty  plants 
are  benefited  thereby.  One  theory  which  has  been 
urged  in  all  good  faith  was  that  dew  descended  from 
the  clouds  at  night,  settled  upon  the  plants  and  was 
absorbed  by  them.  The  globule  of  moisture  at  the  tip 
of  each  blade  of  grass  (often  immortalised  by  the  poet) 
was,  of  course,  considered  as  in  the  initial  stage  of  its 
journey  from  the  apex  of  the  leaf  downwards  to  the 
root.  No  good  plant  physiologist  would  of  course 
advance  such  a  statement  in  the  face  of  science  now. 

The  glistening  drop  of  moisture  at  the  tip  of  a  grass 
leaf  has  its  counterpart  in  other  leaves  having  serrated 
edges,  and  in  fact  may  be  witnessed  at  the  termination 
of  the  veins  of  a  host  of  plants.  Openings  known  as 
water  stomata  are  situated  at  the  apices  of  the  veins, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  the  vessels  of  the 
same.  During  the  day  while  transpiration  is  active 
these  vessels  are  empty,  but  at  night  they  get  filled,  by 
infiltration  through  the  membranous  walls  of  the  cells 
surrounding  them.  Root  pressure  is  the  cause  of  this 
and  the  water  pores  act  as  so  many  safety  valves  for 
the  escape  of  moisture.  Recent  writers  comment  with 
great  emphasis  upon  this  point,  but  the  discovery  is 
an  old  one. 

Another  statement  strongly  urged  is  that  the  rest  of 
the  moisture  found  upon  the  plant  rises  from  the 
ground,  and  does  not  descend  from  the  clouds.  To 
some  extent  this  is  merely  a  truism,  for  all  moisture 
originally  arises  from  the  earth  or  from  the  surface  of 
water-covered  areas  ;  and  all  plants,  whether  dwarf  or 
tall,  must  receive  their  coating  of  dew  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  All  surfaces  lose  heat  by  radiation  during  clear 
nights,  and  leaves  being  thin  soon  become  cold,  so  that 
the  air  in  contact  with  them  is  soon  brought  to  the 
dew  point,  and  moisture  is  deposited  upon  them  by 
condensation.  Both  the  phenomena  may  be  observed 
by  any  gardener  in  his  hothouses.  The  pearly  dew 
drops  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  edges  of  the 
young  and  growing  Vine  leaves  in  the  morning,  as  well 
as  on  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  other  rapidly  growing 
plants.  When  he  closes  his  vineries,  Melon  pits  or 
stoves  in  the  afternoon,  and  damps  down  the  paths,  a 
hazy  cloud  of  moisture  will  settle  upon  the  glass  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  whereas  it  had  previously 
been  carried  off  by  the  ventilators. 

The  Smaller  Broom-rape. -Parasitic  plants 
are  frequently  particular  as  to  the  host  plants  which 
they  affect ;  but  those  which  can  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  various  subjects,  and  can  resist  extremes  of 
climate  generally  become  the  most  widely  disseminated. 
For  instance,  the  Smaller  Broom-rape  (Orobanche 
minor)  makes  its  appearance  on  host  plants  of  widely 
different  character,  and  belonging  to  widely  separated 
natural  orders.  For  instance,  I  have  found  it  on  the 
roots  of  the  Pear  tree,  Pelargonium  zonale,  Trifolium 
pratenso,  and  Avena  elatior  bulbosa.  The  variety  or 
sub-species,  0.  m.  Hederre,  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Ivy,  on  the  stems  of  which  plant  I  have  found  it  growing 
very  vigorously  at  Tenby,  and  also  at  Ventnor,  the 
latter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Meadow  Clover 
(Trifolium  pratense)  appears,  however,  to  be  the 
favourite  host  plant ;  and  it  is  only  on  cultivated 
subjects  that  a  parasite  makes  its  presence  most 
objectionably  felt.  A  field  of  Clover  offers  a  means  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  pest,  and  when  seed  is  taken 
from  such  a  field,  it  must  be  largely  adulterated  with 
that  of  the  parasite,  which  therefore  gets  disseminated 
broadcast.  Here  it  attains  not  only  its  greatest 
development,  but  assumes  its  most  typical  form. — J.  F. 
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Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula  Society. 
The  fifth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  8th 
inst. ,  in  the  City  Assembly  Rooms,  Dundee,  and  in 
opening  the  exhibition  in  the  presence  of  a  goodly 
number  of  local  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  the  Lord 
Provost  said  that  five  years  ago  a  number  of  Auricula 
growers  resolved  to  supply  the  want  felt  in  Scotland  of 
an  annual  show  of  their  favourite  flowers.  While 
England  had  several  shows,  Scotland  had  none.  The 
proposal,  started  in  Dundee,  met  with  great  success, 
and  the  new  society  was  joined  by  most  of  the  growers 
and  lovers  of  the  flower  in  Scotland.  The  three  first 
shows  were  held  in  Edinburgh,  and  last  year  the  show 
in  Dundee  was  so  well  patronised  that  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  it  again  in  the  city.  It  would  interest  many  to 
know  that  forty  years  ago  Auriculas  were  shown  at  the 
spring  show  then  held.  At  that  time  there  were  six  well- 
known  collections  in  the  town.  On  the  death  of  the 
owners  the  cultivation  of  the  flower  fell  off  for  a  time, 
but  of  late  years  the  enthusiasm  had  returned  as  great 
as  ever.  The  Dundee  growers  were  raisers  as  well  as 
cultivators,  and  many  of  the  flowers  grown  at  the 
present  time  bore  their  names.  The  west  of  Scotland 
was  also  noted  for  the  number  of  successful  raisers  and 
growers.  Lovers  of  Auriculas  said  that  when  once  so 
struck  with  their  beauty  that  they  took  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  them  their  affection  was  unbounded,  and, 
looking  at  their  exquisite  form,  that  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

The  trying  character  of  the  season  notwithstanding, 
the  show  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  comparing 
most  favourably  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Ker,  Douglasfield,  exhibited  the  best  eight  show 
varieties,  two  from  each  class,  staging  Mrs.  Potts, 
Black  Bess,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Prince  of  Greens, 
Acme,  John  Simonite,  George  Lightbody,  and  Alex. 
Meiklejohn.  The  premier  self,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  the 
premier  green  edge,  Rev.  E.  D.  Horner,  were  selected 
from  this  collection.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  Blair  Drummond,  and  the  third  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Laing,  Pitcairlie,  in  whose  collection  was 
the  premier  white  edge  and  the  premier  plant  in  the 
show,  Acme.  The  same  exhibitors  secured  the  awards 
in  the  class  for  four,  dissimilar,  and  in  the  same  order 
of  merit,  the  first  prize  plants  being  Mrs.  Potts,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  George  Lightbody,  and  Acme.  With 
a  pair,  Mr.  Ker  again  held  his  own  with  George 
Lightbody  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  Mr.  W.  Galloway, 
Gagie  Den,  coming  in  second,  afld  Mr.  John  Menzies, 
Duns,  third. 

Single  plants. — Green  edged  :  First  and  second,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Ker,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  J.  D.  Ker  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Galloway,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ker,  with  Prince  of  Greens  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  with  Prince  of  Greens.  Grey  edged  : 
First  and  second,  Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  with  George 
Lightbody  and  George  Rudd  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Kilgour, 
with  George  Lightbody  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Straton, 
Broughty  Ferry,  with  George  Lightbody  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Kir,  with  Richard  Headley.  White  edged : 
First,  Mr.  A.  Laing  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Straton  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ker  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  all  with 
Acme  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Straton,  with  Heatherbell. 
Selfs :  First,  second,  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  with 
Mrs.  Potts,  Heroine,  and  Vidette  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ker,  with  Black  Bess  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Laing,  with 
Brunette.  A  special  prize  given  for  four  seifs  was  won 
by  Mr.  A.  Laing,  with  Black  Bess,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Negro. 

In  the  classes  for  Alpines  a  fair  number  of  specimens 
were  staged,  but  these  do  not  receive  anything  like  the 
attention  given  to  the  stage  varieties  from  growers  in 
Scotland.  Besides  the  plants  staged  for  competition, 
several  growers  exhibited  collections  of  from  eighteen 
to  thirty-six  plants.  A  prize  was  also  offered  for  the 
best  seedling,  and  about  two  dozen  were  shown.  It 
was  awarded  to  a  green-edge  of  no  great  merit,  and  none 
were  deemed  worthy  of  a  certificate. 

The  Auricula  in  May  and  June. 

Only  the  wreck  of  the  Auricula  bloom  remains  to  this 
day.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  Auricula 
culture  that  an  early  bloom  is  much  more  lasting  than 
a  late  one  ;  and  the  bloom  having  been  generally  late 
this  season,  has  proved  an  evanescent  one.  The  intense 
summer  heat  of  the  7th  inst.  had  a  very  serious  effect 
on  the  remaining  blooms,  and  they  went  down  before  it. 
In  the  case  of  plants  not  requited  to  mature  seed,  the 
seed  pods  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  truss-stem,  and 


the  plants  be  re-potted.  By  the  time  the  plants  have 
bloomed  they  may  be  said  to  have  made  their  spring 
growth,  and  if  they  are  re-potted  by  the  second  week 
in  June,  they  make  their  second  growth  of  the  year  in 
fresh,  nourishing  soil,  and  add  strength  to  their  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  decided  gain.  I  know  that  objection 
is  sometimes  urged  against  early  potting  that  it  encour¬ 
ages  the  production  of  autumn  trusses  ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  of  this.  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  embryo  truss  is  formed  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant  much  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
if  the  excitement  to  movement  in  the  plant,  consequent 
upon  early  potting,  can  be  exhausted  by  August,  the 
chances  of  autumn  trusses  being  thrown  up  are  lessened, 
and  my  reason  for  holding  this  is  that  on  one  occasion 
I  saw,  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  a  collection  of  plants 
that  had  been  potted  in  August,  and  by  September  a 
arge  number  of  them  had  developed  autumn  trusses. 
I  feel  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  plants  can 
better  bear  the  strain  of  a  hot  summer  when  in  fresh, 
sweet  soil  than  when  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
early  summer  months  without  a  shift. 

Now  is  the  time  for  green-fly  to  revel  among  the 
plants,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  fumigations  with 
tobacco  smoke  that  they  can  be  kept  under.  The  new 
paste  known  as  Nicotina,  or  McDougai’s  Fumigating 
Sheets  are  convenient  ways  of  fumigating,  and  one  is 
saved  the  labour  of  tearing  up  into  small  pieces  the 
tobacco  paper  or  rag.  The  plants  should  be  moderately 
watered  after  re-potting  until  they  are  well  established 
and  can  take  more  ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought.  I  find  an  occasional 
syringing  overhead,  on  a  bright  day,  appears  to  be  very 
refreshing  to  them. — A.  D. 

New  Alpine  Auriculas. 

I  ventured  to  prophesy  a  year  ago  that  some  fine 
things  in  the  way  of  white-centred  Alpine  Auriculas 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
I  inferred  this  from  a  batch  of  very  promising  yearling 
seedlings  I  saw  blooming  in  April  of  last  year.  Two 
of  these  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  9th  inst.  One  was 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Head,  with  a  good  circular  white  centre, 
and  maroon  ground  shaded  to  violet-blue.  The  other 
variety  was  Winnifred,  paler  in  colour,  the  dark 
shading  to  a  salmon-violet,  the  centre  remarkably  white 
and  pure,  circular,  and  smooth  ;  indeed,  in  all  respects 
a  very  fine  variety,  and  should  it  ever  be  put  into 
commerce  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  take  a  high  place 
on  the  exhibition  table.  But  why  does  Mr.  Turner,  in 
his  catalogue  of  Alpine  Auriculas,  speak  of  them  as 
possessing  paste  ?  We  term  the  white  zone  of  mealed 
substance,  with  its  coating  of  farina,  which  exists  in  the 
show  varieties,  the  paste,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this 
paste  or  mealed  substance  which  constitutes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Alpine  and  the  show  varieties.— A.  D 
- •*$«- - 

SINGLE  WALLFLOWERS. 

I  suppose  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  whether 
double  or  single  Wallflowers  are  grown,  but  I  have 
always  preferred  the  single.  They  are  more  free  in 
growth,  more  branching,  hardier,  more  floriferous,  and 
much  more  sweet  smelling.  Of  the  dark  varieties  the 
two  that  I  like  best  are  the  old  Devonshire  variety, 
the  Bloody  Warrior  and  the  German  Black  Tom 
Thumb.  The  Warrior  has  a  fine  broad  petal,  thick  in 
substance,  and  has  a  most  delicious  odour — the  real 
old-fashioned  smell  of  the  English  Wallflower.  A  bed 
of  them  has  a  rich,  velvety  appearance  that  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  Black  Tom  Thnmb  is 
of  dense,  dwarf,  bush-like  growth,  and,  when  true,  is  as 
even  as  a  table,  and  not  more  than  9  ins.  to  1  ft.  in 
height.  It  makes  a  fine  bedder. 

Amongst  the  yellows,  Bedfont  Giant  is  a  first-rate 
yellow,  and  grows  robust  and  tall,  with  a  bright 
yellow  shade  inclining  to  orange.  Ware’s  Dwarf 
Yellow  is  a  capital  bedder,  being  dwarf  and  of  an  even, 
light  yellow  colour,  while  it  is  very  free  flowering. 

This  season  I  am  growing  two  varieties  that  are  new 
to  me.  One  is  called  Primroso  Dame,  and  it  partakes 
much  of  the  “primrose  path  of  dalliance”  in  its 
appearance,  being  of  a  light  distinctly  primrose  shade. 
A  bed  of  it  is  most  striking,  and  has  a  bright  cheerful 
look.  The  other  new  one  is  called  Gem,  which  is  of  a 
creamy  white  colour.  It  is  quite  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  blood- 
red  and  bright  yellow  Wallflowers.  I  saw  a  very  pretty 
and  inexpensive  bed  in  a  garden  the  other  day.  The 
form  was  a  sort  of  oblong  square,  the  edging  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  the  inner  row  Ware’s  Dwarf  Yellow 
Wallflower,  and  the  centre  a  good  strain  of  Blood  Red. 
The  effect  was  charming. — Devoniensis, 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN,  &c. 

Under,  this  heading  I  include  all  those  curious  and 
grotesque  forms  of  the  Polyanthus  to  be  found  in  many 
gardens,  and  especially  in  those  attached  to  country 
cottages  and  farmhouses — eccentric  things  of  many 
types  that  have  a  great  interest  for  the  botanist  and 
the  lover  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  My  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  them  through  receiving  from 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Wardill,  of  Luton  (who  is 
an  ardent  lover  and  admirer  of  all  things  in  the  way  of 
flowers,  great  or  small),  a  box  of  varied  and  singular 
things  in  their  way,  which  he  had  found  in  a  garden  in 
the  village  of  Toddington.  When  I  gave  him  my 
opinion  of  them,  I  acknowledged  their  interesting 
character,  but  said  the  public — meaning  thereby  the 
flower-loving  public — do  not  appear  to  care  for  them. 
But  my  old  friend  appears  to  think  that  what  the  florist 
discards  is  the  very  thing  the  public  cares  for,  and  so 
warm  does  he  become  in  advocacy  of  this  idea,  that  he 
really  seems  disposed  to  embark  his  large  fortune  of 
enthusiasm  and  floral  love  in  a  mission  to  the  public, 
to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  decorative 
value  of  these  abnormal  forms  of  the  Polyanthus. 
When  he  makes  a  beginning  in  his  noble  work,  we 
shall  all  believe  and  know  that  do  more  sincere,  fervent 
and  hopeful  missionary  ever  before  carried  to  his  fellow 
men  and  women  the  messages  which  burdened  his  mind. 
May  he  succeed  abundantly,  and  by-and-bv  come 
back  to  us  a  gloriously  successful  reaper  of  converts, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ! 

Mr.  Wardill  informs  me  that  his  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Tomson  has  in  his  garden  a  remarkable  collection, 
some  with  the  enlarged  calyx  quite  green,  and  some 
with  the  green  running  up  into  the  corolla,  others  with 
the  colour  of  the  corolla  partly  suffusing  the  calyx,  and 
some  with  a  huge  calyx  almost  or  quite  hiding  the 
corolla — the  shirt  collars  of  the  grand  old  men  among 
these  floral  curiosities,  just  as  Mr.  Harry  Furniss 
represents  the  one  worn  by  our  G.O.M.  With  these 
my  friend  associates  the  old  double  Gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus,  known  in  the  north  as  Tortoise-shell,  and  the 
double  yellow  Auricula,  and  regrets  that  they  are  not 
more  often  grown.  All  lovers  of  flowers  are  with  him 
in  the  expression  of  this  regret. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  found  a  very  pleasant 
occupation  to  raise  seedlings  from  these  floricultural 
outlaws.  At  the  Primula  Conference  held  in  the 
Conservatory  at  South  Kensington  in  1886,  that 
happy  hunting  ground  for  floricultural  novelties  in  by¬ 
gone  days,  I  actually  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  a  Jack-in-the-green,  or  Jack-a-napes,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  termed,  named  Crimson  Beauty — a  most  startling 
innovation— a  kind  of  floral  upheaval  that  nearly 
changed  the  condition  of  things  in  the  floricultural 
world  of  that  day,  and  this  may  happen  again  at  no 
distant  day,  if  our  good  friend  Wardill’s  patriotic 
missionary  expedition  proves — as  I  believe  it  will 
— eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Prior,  in  his  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants, 
makes  no  mention  of  Jack-in-the-green,  or  Jack-a-napes. 
He  has  Jack -by -the -hedge,  Alliaria  officinalis, 
alluding  to  its  offensive  smell  and  its  usual  place  of 
growth  ;  and  Jack-of-the-buttery,  Sedum  acre,  but  no 
others.— A.  D. 

- - 

SAXIFRAGA  CORDIFOLIA 

PURPUREA. 

In  this  fine  variety  we  have  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  the  Megaseas  or  large-leaved  Saxi¬ 
frages.  The  flowers  are  at  their  best  when  those  of 
most  other  species  and  varieties  are  fading  or  quite 
over.  The  panicles  are  also  larger,  and  are  carried 
well  above  the  foliage,  which  is  not  the  case  in  early- 
flowering  kinds,  such  as  S.  ligulata  and  S.  Stracheyi. 
The  broad  rounded  petals  are  of  a  deep  reddish  purple, 
and  therefore  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  of 
the  type.  Owing  to  their  drooping  habit  the  shining 
red  or  scarlet  calyx  is  exposed,  and  serves  in  no  mean 
manner  to  further  beautify  the  flower  as  a  whole. 
The  great,  roundly-coriate  leaves  are  smooth,  coarsely 
serrate,  have  a  leathery  look  about  them,  and  are  often 
tinged  with  bronzy  red  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Being  a  Siberian  plant  and  perfectly  hardy  it  may  be 
planted  in  any  position  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil.  Bold  masses  of  it  may  be  planted  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  rockery,  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  in  front  of  shrubberies,  in  the  wild  garden,  or 
on  banks  along  the  side  of  drives,  where  it  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  prominent  feature  during  April  and  May. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  for 
an  opportunity  of  figuring  the  plant. 
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Rameses  ;  and  we  all  know  what  Meneptha  I.,  son  of 
the  mighty  Sesostris,  said  to  the  Jews  when  in  bondage 
and  deprived  of  the  means  for  making  bricks — -“Ye  are 
idle  !  Ye  are  idle  !  ” 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  try  and  carry  your 
thoughts  far  away  back  over  that  vast  bridge  of  time 
which  unites  to-day  with  twenty-five  centuries  ago — a 
hard  task,  I  admit ;  nevertheless,  let  us  make  an  effort. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience  of  the  intense  heat 
which  usually  prevails  along  the  shore  of  El  Hejaz 
and  Yemen,  from  the  Gulf  of  Acaba  to  the  Straits  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  I  would  suggest  that  we  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  Babylon  the  Great  on  a  fine  October  morning, 
waiting  admission  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The 
entrance  gates  are  of  massive  brass,  and  are  opened 
and  closed  by  means  of  a  machine,  the  mechanism  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  interpret.  The  stalwart  Chaldean 
keeper  of  the  gate,  satisfied  from  our  tablets  that  we 
are  satraps  of  the  great  king 
from  far  distant  provinces, 
desirous  of  rendering  homage 
and  becoming  eye  witnesses 
of  his  state  and  magnificent 
surroundings,  admit  us.  We 
pass  the  second  and  third 
walls  which  surround  this 
royal  compound,  and  then 
gaze  in  admiration  upon  the 
enchanting  vistas  of  superb 
arboriculture  which  can  claim 
no  equal  in  gardeniDgrecords, 
except  perhaps  in  such  as 
characterise  the  subtle  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  modern  horti¬ 
culturists.  But  we  may  not 
linger,  for  through  the  long 
vistas  of  rich  foliage  we  espy 
the  glittering  spears  of  the 
Chaldean  sentries  as  they 
pace  to  and  fro  upon  the 
terraces  of  this  superb  palace 
whose  verandahs,  pavilions, 
and  terraces  of  granite, 
marble  porphyry,  jade,  and 
malachite,  wrought  as  oc¬ 
casion  required  with  rare 
and  odoriferous  woods,  scin¬ 
tillate  in  the  bright  eastern 
sunlight.  So  through  long 
avenues  of  Palms,  Cypresses, 
and  Laurels  (whose  foliage 
effectually  shelter  us  from 
the  sun’s  rays)  we  wend  our 
way,  charmed  by  the  music 
of  the  thousand  and  one 
rivulets  of  water  which 
irrigate  the  soil  and  freshen 
the  atmosphere,  by  the 
melodious  song  of  birds  and 
the  odour  of  exquisite  per¬ 
fumes.  Arrived  at  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace,  we  again 
establish  our  identity  by  the 
presentation  of  our  tablets, 
but  learning  that  the  great 
king  is  sleeping  off  last 
night’s  surfeit  we  are  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  courteous  cham¬ 
berlain  of  His  Majesty  to 
wander  through  the  fairyland 
which  surrounds  this  unique 
.pile. 

Through  groves  of  Orange  trees  planted  in  straight 
lines  we  therefore  wend  our  way.  Presently  our  path 
leads  through  alleys  bordered  with  Roses,  Violets,  and 
other  odoriferous  flowers,  then  through  avenues  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Elm,  now  known  as  the  English  Elm, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
we  espy  the  graceful  gazelle,  bounding  along,  and  in 
an  adjoining  grove  the  lazy,  inquisitive-looking  goat 
of  Thibet  disputes  our  right  of  passage,  and  presently 
espy  a  troop  of  agile  monkeys,  importations  doubtless 
from  India  or  Ethiopia.  We  now  pass  on  through  groves 
of  Date  Palms  and  Pomegranates,  and  then  through 
enclosures  planted  with  other  Palms  and  Sycamores, 
containing  large  basins  of  porphyry  where  the  Lotus 
grew,  and  where,  as  in  Egypt,  doubtless  may  have 
been  seen  the  sacred  ibis,  the  ichneumon  ;  amid  those 
clusters  of  Bamboo  the  terrible  najah,  a  reptile,  which 
for  deadliness  has  no  equal  on  earth,  save,  perhaps,  in 
that  of  the  cobra,  or  amadriad  of  India  ;  but  we  will  not 
disturb  his  noonday  slumber,  for  we  are  just  entering 
the  vineyards  surrounded  by  Dates,  and  probably  the 
Doum  Palms  of  Upper  Egypt. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  HANGING  GARDENS  OP 

BABYLON.* 

At  the  invitation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Stanley  Baxter,  I 
have  come  to  address  you  briefly  upon  a  subject  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  so  hedged  around  with  uncertainty, 
and  so  shadowy,  consequent  upon  the  lapse  of  ages, 
that  I  fear  my  few  remarks  must  be  at  best  fragmentary 
in  character.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  string 
together  those  fragments  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  that  marvel  of 
antiquity,  “the  hanging  gardens  of  ancient  Babylon.” 

The  Babylonian  gardens  of  any  moment  were  few, 
but  sublime  in  character  ;  our  modern  gardens,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  universal,  but  chastened  in  character, 
beautiful  in  design,  highly  calculated  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  possessing  by  their  charm  a  true  incentive 
to  happiness.  We  must  honestly  confess  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  fully  estimate  the  true  character  of 
these  Babylonian  groves  by 
a  mere  comparison  of  them 
with  institutions  of  our  own 
times.  Take  for  instance 
a  rustic  bridge  which  spans 
the  brook  in  yonder  sylvan 
valley — how  it  delights  one 
by  its  simplicity  ?  There 
is  a  charm  about  it  which 
calls  forth  our  warmest 
admiration  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  behold  a 
gigantic  structure  stretching 
across  the  dark  waters  of 
a  Scottish  Firth,  which 
appals  by  its  magnitude,  and 
fills  one  with  wonder  rather 
than  admiration.  In  like 
manner  the  Ivy-clad  village 
church,  surrounded  by  stately 
Elms  and  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  Copper  Beech,  no  less 
rejoices  by  its  picturesque 
simplicity,  whilst  the  hoary 
pile  of  a  Milan  cathedral 
or  the  majestic  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Kamak  fill  one 
with  awe  and  seal  one’s  lips 
in  mute  astonishment,  and 
I  presume  this  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  majority. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  fully 
some  few  years  ago  I  realised 
this  difference  between  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful; 

On  a  bright  afternoon  in 
the  month  of  March  I  was 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks 
of  a  French  steamer ;  as  we 
glided  through  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  I 
was  gazing  with  some  feel¬ 
ings  of  awe  upon  the  distant, 
rugged,  lightning  -  riven 
heights  of  Mount  Sinai.  I 
thought  and  felt  as  I  con¬ 
templated  this  hoary  range 
that  there  was  no  moun¬ 
tain  on  earth  so  unique  in 
character,  history  and  gran¬ 
deur.  An  Everest  and  a 
Matterhorn  may  rise  to  a 
higher  altitude,  but  in  that 

their  interest  ceased.  What  a  contrast  this  is  to  the 
Pine-clad  hills  which  grace  the  shores  of  a  Scotch  loch 
or  an  English  lake  !  On  the  one  hand  we  are  awed  by 
sublimity,  on  the  other  charmed  by  simple  beauty. 
Thus  much  by  way  of  illustration.  The  contrasts  are 
great  I  admit,  but  equally  great  is  that  which  exists 
between  a  modern  and  an  ancient  eastern  garden. 
From  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  today  we  will  now 
turn  to  that  which  characterised  th&  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  and  the  better  to  realise  their  stupendous 
character  we  will  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  City  of 
the  Nimrods. 

Babylon  (the  modern  Hillah)  is  the  Greek  Babel,  or 
Bab-ili — “The  Gate  of  God,”  or,  as  is.  sometimes  desig¬ 
nated  ‘  The  Gate  of  the  Gods.”  It  was  also  known  as 
the  Hollow,  consequent  upon  its  situ  ation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  down  to  later  times  as  Din  Tir 
or  the  House  ot  the  Jungle.  There*  can  be  no  doubt 


*  A  raper  read  Ry  Mr.  Hutchings  Eav.  >s,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Croydon  Gardene.s'  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  improvement  Society, 
M  rch  24th,  1891.  t  1 ' 


that  Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Babylonio-Chaldean 
empire,  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  of  the  old 
world,  situated  on  a  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  equally  divided  it.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Babet  of  Nimrod’s  king¬ 
dom.  Its  circumference  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
fifty-five  miles,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  350  ft. 
high,  outside  of  which  was  a  vast  trench  filled  with 
water.  To  Nebuchadnezzar  that  marvellous  city  was 
indebted  for  those  vast  structures  which  made  it  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  at  the  height  of  its  glory  at  the  accession  of  Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  famous  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  famous  buildings  (and  the  one  which 
concerns  us  mostly)  was  the  magnificent  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  known  as  “The  Admiration  of  Man¬ 
kind,”  which,  together  with  its  gardens,  measured 
nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The  building  of 


Saxifeaga  cordifolia  purpurea. 


this  marvellous  structure,  together  with  the  perfecting 
of  its  unique  gardens,  was  commenced  by  Nabopolassar 
somewhere  about  625  b.c.,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  some  years  after  his  accession  in  604 
B.c.,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  remembering  the  long  . 
reign  of  the  latter  king  (forty-three  years),  it  is  not 
improbable  that  that  vast  undertaking  spread  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  although  it  is  on  record  that  it 
occupied  but  fifteen  days  in  building.  Next  to  im¬ 
possible  as  this  may  appear,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  those  remote  ages 
eastern  potentates,  in  order  to  compass  their  lightest 
wishes,  unblushingly  imposed  upon  whole  armies  of 
their  subjects  forced  labour,  without  respect  to  person  ; 
men  of  subtle  brain  and  ingenuity  in  their  several 
vocations,  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  were 
alike  drafted  (however  much  against  their  will)  into 
this  vast  army  of  skilled  humanity,  impotent  as  slaves 
to  withstand  the  will  of  this  all-powerful  descendant  of 
the  mighty  Nimrod.  It  was  so  in  ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Amenamats,  the  great  Thothmes,  and  the  early 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Linum  trigynum  and  L.  tetragynum.— The 

first  named  is  a  popular  plant  in  many  establishments, 
and  the  second  is  almost  bound  to  become  so  when  it 
is  better  known  and  more  widely  disseminated  in 
gardens.  Young  plants  that  are  now  being  grown  on 
fcr  winter  work  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  be  frequently  syringed  in  order  to 
keep  down  red-spider,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Amaryllis. — After  these  go  out  of  bloom  they 
should  be  treated  even  more  carefully  than  before,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  make  vigorous  growth  and 
plump  up  the  bulbs  for  next  year’s  work.  If  they  can 
be  plunged  in  tan,  coco-nut  fibre,  or  even  in  a  half-spent 
bed  of  fermenting  manure,  the  roots  will  be  encouraged 
or  stimulated  to  make  growth,  which  cannot  fail  to 
influence  the  foliage  for  good.  Give  water  freely  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of  ripening,  after  which 
it  should  be  gradually  withheld. 

Bouvardias. — Where  the  practice  is  still  continued 
of  planting  these  out  in  frames,  it  may  now  be  done 
after  thoroughly  hardening  off  the  plants.  Should  a 
half-spent  hot-bed  be  at  command,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  cover  with  6  ins.  of  good  soil,  and  plant  in 
that.  After  the  weather  becomes  genial  later  on  the 
lights  may  be  thrown  off  altogether,  and  the  wood  will 
get  better  ripened  thereby. 

Balsams. — If  not  already  done,  seeds  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  good  heat.  Expose  the  seedlings  to 
light  as  soon  as  they  have  germinated.  Pot  them  off 
singly  in  small-sized  pots  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  or 
seed  leaves  have  become  firm.  The  stems  should  be 
buried  close  up  to  the  cotyledons  if  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  legginess.  Stand  the  pots  near  the  glass,  and 
give  a  proper  amount  of  ventilation  consistent  with  a 
due  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Celosias  and  Gomphrena. — Seeds  should  be 
sown  at  once  and  carefully  treated  all  through  the 
growing  period  in  order  to  ensure  dwarf  plants  with 
large  heads  of  C.  cristata,  and  well  branched  bushy 
plants  of  C.  pyramidalis  and  Gomphrena  globosa 
compacta.  A  good  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  should 
be  obtained  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  a  good 
admixture  of  the  leading  colours,  such  as  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  yellow  with  intermediate  shades. 

Passifloras  and  Tacsonias. — A  considerable 
amount  of  young  wood  has  now  been  made  and  it  will 
be  necessary  in  many  cases  to  thin  this  out  as  well  as 
to  regulate  and  tie  up  the  remainder.  As  this  class  of 
plants  flower  on  the  young  wood  later  on,  the  shoots 
must  on  no  account  be  stopped,  otherwise  the  display 
of  bloom  will  be  scanty. 

Pigs. — Trees  in  pots  from  which  the  earliest  crop 
has  just  been  gathered,  will  require  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling  to  see  whether  they  have  become  infested  with 
red-spider  ;  and  if  such  is  the  case  a  good  syringing 
twice  a  day  must  be  given  them,  with  a  close  moist 
atmosphere,  which  will  not  only  destroy  the  spider  but 
induce  the  plants  to  swell  up  their  buds  for  a  second 
crop  of  fruit.  Brown  Turkey  is  one  of  the  freest  setting 
kinds  after  being  forced,  and  should  receive  liberal 
treatment  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  after  the 
young  fruits  begin  to  swell. 

Melons. — Frames  or  pits  should  now  be  got  ready 
for  planting  with  Melons.  Fresh  beds  of  fermenting 
manure  and  leaves  may  be  made  up,  or  those  from 
which  an  early  crop  of  Potato3  has  been  taken  may  be 
utilised.  Remove  the  old  soil  from  the  latter,  shake 
up  the  leaves  and  add  a  quantity  of  fresh  ones  if 
available,  and  after  treading  down  the  whole,  cover 
with  some  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  lay  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  Melons  are  to  be  planted  after  the 
required  temperature  has  been  obtained. 

Cucumbers. — Thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  every 
day,  in  order  to  keep  them  healthy  and  free  from 
insects.  Those  in  bearing  should  be  assisted  with 
weak  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering.  All 
fruits  of  usable  size  should  be  removed,  as  this  is  the 
secret  of  keeping  up  the  vigour  of  the  plants  by  not 
exhausting  them  by  unnecessarily  heavy  cropping. 

Bedding  Plants. — All  will  now  be  activity  in  this 
department.  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Helichrysums, 
Lobelias,  Golden  Feather  and  similar  things  may  be 
planted  out  in  frames  in  order  to  relieve  the  houses 
from  crowding.  Continue  the  propagation  of  Alternan- 
theras  where  the  requisite  stock  has  not  been  obtained  ; 
they  soon  get  to  a  useful  size  for  carpet  bedding  purposes. 


Pot  off  the  more  tender  kinds  as  soon  as  they  become 
fit,  and  keep  hardening  them  off  by  removal  to  cooler 
quarters  as  soon  as  established. 

Wallflowers,  Aubrietias. — The  propagation  of 
hardy  subjects  may  be  commenced  under  hand-lights, 
placed  in  shady  positions.  Double  Wallflowers,  Ery¬ 
simum  Marshalli,  E.  ochroleucum,  Aubrietias,  Candy¬ 
tufts,  Double  Primroses,  and  similar  things  may  be 
treated  at  once  in  this  way,  as  young  growth  is  now 
plentiful. 

- —>$*«* - - - 
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Victorian  Dogwood. 

The  above  name  is  applied  to  Prostanthera  lasianthos, 
a  member  of  the  Labiate  family,  and  therefore  very 
different  from  the  plants  to  which  the  name  Dogwood  is 
applied  in  this  country.  Other  popular  names,  such  as 
Australian  Mint- bush  or  Mint-tree,  are  more  applicable, 
seeing  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  order,  that  the  leaves 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Mentha  viridis,  and 
that  all  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  last  has  no  doubt  been  the  most  influential  agent 
in  giving  rise  to  the  epithet  of  Mint-tree.  The  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  remind  us  very  forcibly  of  the  American 
Catalpa  both  as  to  shape  and  colour,  but  they  are 
smaller,  and  densely  covered  with  short  woolly  hairs,  as 
the  specific  name  implies.  They  are  also  borne  in 
large  panicles  terminating  every  shoot,  so  that  a 
large  bush  of  it  has  a  grand  appearance.  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  George  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle, 
Lasswade,  sends  us  some  branches  laden  with  bloom, 
and  which  were  cut  from  a  bush  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Their  culture  is  .very  simple,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  plant  it  out  in  a  cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
and  an  abundance  of  white  flowers,  spotted  with  violet- 
purple  in  the  throat,  will  be  produced  during  May 
and  June. 

Dicentra  canadensis. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Dicentra  in  cultivation,  none  are 
prettier,  although  some  may  be  showier,  than  D.  cana¬ 
densis.  This  arises  from  the  fineness  of  the  glaucous 
leaves,  which  are  four  times  divided,  with  linear 
segments,  but  more  especially  from  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  flowers  which  are  somewhat  triangular  or  arrow- 
shaped,  resembling  the  pendants  of  earrings  or  similar 
ornaments,  dangling  gracefully  on  their  pedicels  from 
the  arching  footstalk.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a 
yellowish  blotch  just  beneath  the  reflexed  apex  of  the 
outer  petals.  "W'hat  gives  them  their  characteristeric 
form  is  the  shortness  of  the  petals  and  the  great 
development  of  the  basal  spurs  on  the  two  outer  ones 
and  which  are  therefore  very  different  in  appearance 
from  those  of  the  Dutchman’s  Breeches  (D.  eucullaria). 
Although  introduced  from  North  America  in  1822,  yet 
it  is  comparatively  a  scarce  plant  in  this  country.  As 
it  only  grows  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  high,  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  suitable  subject  for  pot  work  in  the  hardy 
plant  house,  as  it  is  grown  at  Ivew. 


Trillium  erectum. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  constitute  a  fine  contrast 
with  those  of  the  white  species.  The  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  oval  or  elliptic  and  of  a  deep  purple- 
red.  The  odour  is  rather  disagreeable,  and  on  that 
account  some  authors  have  named  the  species 
T.  fcetidum.  The  solitary,  terminal  flower  is  nodding 
or  slightly  drooping,  and  another  authority  named  it 
T.  pendulum.  The  unspotted,  dark  green  leaves  are 
diamond-shaped  or  rhomboidal,  thus  furnishing  a 
fourth  author  with  an  excuse  for  naming  it  T. 
rhomboideum.  Besides  the  botanical  names,  the 
Americans  have  found  a  number  of  popular  names  for 
.  it  such  as  Lamb’s  Quarters,  Beth-root,  and  Birth-root. 
A  plant  with  so  many  aliases  or  names  ought  to  be  as 
popular  amongst  flower  lovers  as  a  notorious  burglar 
with  a  similar  multiplicity  of  appellations  would  be 
unpopular. 


Phlox  stellaria. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
P.  subulata,  but  it  is  altogether  a  stronger  grower, 
with  trusses  of  bloom,  the  individual  flowers  of  which 
are  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  slender  stems  are  divaricate, 
much  branched,  and  spread  loosely  upon  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  lilac,  marked  with  five  violet 
spots  round  the  eye.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and  the 
plant  is  evidently  allied  to  P.  divaricata.  It  flowers 
during  the  spring  months,  and  is  valuable  on  that 
account  for  the  rock  garden. 


The  Late  Blossoming  of  Fruit  Trees. 

1^  marked  evidence  of  the  lateness  of  blossoming  of 
the  fruit  trees  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  present 
season,  allow  me  to  remark  that  my  old  standard  Pear 
tree — the  Summer  Thorn,  I  believe — an  early  variety, 
sweet,  juicy,  and  rather  musky  in  flavour,  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  medium-sized 
J argonelle — was  in  full  bloom  at  the  latter  end  of  March 
last  year,  whereas  at  the  present  time,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  its  abundant  crop  of  blossoms  are  only  just 
beginning  to  expand,  hence  a  difference  of  about  six 
weeks.  There  is  also  another  curious  feature  I  have 
observed  in  the  erratic  vegetating  of  the  tree  in 
question — viz.,  the  blossoms  last  season  were  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  foliage, 
and  failed  to  ‘'set  ”  a  single  flower,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  prevailing  cold  and  dull  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
time,  whereas  this  season  the  foliage  is  considerably  to 
the  fore,  so  as  to  almost  hide  the  blossom,  as  seen  at 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  tree.  I  may  add  that 
there  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
hardy  fruits  in  the  district,  and  which  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  secure  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  past  severe 
winter  has  been  potent  in  the  destruction  of  the  lame 
of  those  arch  enemies  the  fruit-tree  moths,  &c. ,  which 
were  so  evident  last  year.  —  William  Gardiner,  Har- 
ho?ne,  near  Birmingham. 

Cytisus  Scoparius  Andreanum. 

This  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  Broom  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  coming  shrubs,  for  everybody  admires 
it.  The  attractive  part  of  it  is  the  rich  velvety  brown 
wing  petals  of  the  flower.  All  the  petals  of  the  plant 
that  decks  the  waysides,  railway  embankments  and 
heaths  are  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow,  so  that  the 
beauty  of  the  new  variety  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
when  planted  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  proximity  to 
the  type.  The  commonness  of  the  latter  prevents  it 
from  being  largely  planted  in  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
whereas  if  its  native  country  were  only  separated  from 
us  by  the  “silver  streak  ”  we  should  all  be  loud  in  its 
praises.  The  new  comer,  however,  hails  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  has  a  sufficiently  foreign  look  about  it  to 
enlist  our  sympathies.  It  may  be  flowered  in  pots  and 
placed  in  the  greenhouse,  as  we  saw  it  the  other  Jay 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Worms  in  Flower  Pots. 

All  plant  growers  know  what  a  nuisance  worms  are 
when  they  get  into  flower  pots,  and  this  they  generally 
manage  to  do,  no  matter  how  carefully  crocked  with 
ordinary  crocks,  when  stood  outdoors.  Mr.  Porter,  of 
Maidstone,  has  patented  what  he  calls  “  The  Invin¬ 
cible  Crock,”  which  is  made  of  fine  wire  gauze,  and 
which  for  simplicity,  effectiveness,  durability  and 
cheapness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  drainage,  but  to 
be  used  under  it.  One  placed  over  the  hole  secures  the 
plant  against  all  intruders.  Not  only  worms,  but  wood- 
lice,  earwigs,  slugs,  beetles,  ants  and  other  vermin  get 
into  the  bottom  of  flower  pots,  both  when  they  are 
indoors  as  well  as  out  ;  but  by  simply  placing  one  of 
these  crocks  over  the  hole  they  are  all  kept  out.  No 
need  of  standing  the  plants  on  ashes,  boards,  slates,  or 
anything  else  ;  they  are  absolutely  safe  from  all  intru¬ 
sion  when  protected  with  an  “Invincible”  crock. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  value  their  time  and  wish  to 
save  themselves  from  annoyance  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  a  trial. — X. 

Hue  Anemone. 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  is  so  curiously  like  an 
Anemone  in  several  respects,  that  the  order  of  the 
generic  and  specific  name  is  reversed  in  some  books,  so 
that  it  reads  Anemone  thalictroides.  As  a  Thalictrum, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  dwarfest,  being 
only  about  6  ins.  high,  with  a  few,  twice  or  three 
times  divided  leaves,  and  roundish  segments.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  white,  and  showy  for  a  Thalictrum. 
There  is  a  double  variety  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
blooms  is  filled  up  with  similar  though  smaller  petals 
than  in  the  type.  A  number  of  the  species  are  valued 
for  their  finely  divided  foliage,  while  the  flowers  of  a 
few  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  ornamental.  In 
T.  aquilegifolium  and  its  purple  variety,  the  stamens 
rather  than  the  petals  constitute  the  more  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  plant.  The  popular  name  of  the  species 
under  notice  is  derived  from  the  coloured  flowers 
resembling  a  small  Anemone,  while  the  foliage  is  as 
certainly  that  of  a  Thalictrum.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America  and  is  suitable  for  rockwork. 
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Carnation,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  beautiful  class  of 
Carnations  is  becoming  more  cultivated  in  private 
gardens  than  formerly.  Their  magnificent  flowers  are 
highly  prized  for  cut  bloom.  They  are  often  met  with 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  careless  watering  is 
often  the  cause  of  unhealthy  plants.  The  leaves  get 
covered  with  small  spots,  which  are  not  easily  got  rid 
of  when  once  they  occur.  A  good  healthy  plant  goes  a 
long  way  towards  success,  as  it  is  just  a  waste  of  time 
battling  with  puny,  sickly  plants.  Supposing  the 
plants  are  in  3-in.  pots,  as  soon  as  the  roots  touch  the 
sides,  move  them  into  6-in.  pots.  The  compost  should 
be  good  yellow  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
white  sand.  Pot  moderately  firm  and  place  the  plants 
in  a  nice  airy  house.  The  cultivator  will  have  to  be 
careful  with  the  watering  can.  as  an  overdose  means 
destruction  to  the  roots.  Place  a  stake  to  support  the 
plant,  and  tie  the  flower  spikes  as  they  progress.  Dust 
with  tobacco-powder  whenever  green-fly  makes  its 
appearance.  They  will  be  benefited  by  a  slight 
dressing  of  chemical  manure  once  a  week,  this  will  also 
encourage  a  stronger  growth  of  shoots,  which  will  be  in 
a  fit  state  for  layering  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  past. 
A  good  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
spreading  some  sandy  soil  around  them,  and  carefully 
layer  all  available  shoots  into  the  same.  A  valuable 
addition  to  Lady  Middleton,  blush,  and  the  deep  pink 
variety,  is  Madame  A.  Warocque,  a  sturdy  grower  and 
extremely  free  bloomer.  —  W.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 

Primula  involucrata. 

Many  of  the  Himalayan  Primulas  are  of  great  orna¬ 
mental  value,  as  they  mostly  flower  early  in  spring,  or 
even  in  autumn  some  of  the  same  kinds  will  throw  up 
their  flower  buds  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open. 
This,  however,  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
because  it  weakens  the  plants  for  spring  flowering, 
even  if  they  do  not  get  killed.  This  does  not  apply  to 
P.  involucrata,  as  it  goes  to  rest  at  the  proper  time  and 
moves  again  in  spring,  when  the  beauty  of  its  white 
flowers  is  much  appreciated.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  similar  to  that  of  P.  rosea,  and  the  flowers  have  the 
same  neat  and  compact  form.  The  foliage  is  also 
compact,  and  the  plant  therefore  proves  suitable  for 
pot  culture.  It  is,  however,  more  hardy  even  than 
P.  denticulata  and  its  forms. 

Corydalis  bracteata. 

The  Fumitories  .have  mostly  a  very  strong  family 
resemblance  in  the  foliage,  and  that  under  notice  is  no 
exception.  The  flowers,  however,  are  large,  and  of 
rather  peculiar  structure,  reminding  one  of  a  species  of 
Linaria.  The  outer  petals  are  developed  at  the  apex 
into  two  wide,  emarginate  lobes  resembling  a  two-lipped 
flower,  and  the  illusion  is  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  long  stout  spur.  The  colour  is  nearly  of  an  uniform 
sulphur-yellow.  The  species  is  a  Siberian  plant 
introduced  in  1823,  and  is  hardy,  but  notwithstanding 
this  it  has  not  made  the  same  head-way  in  gardens  as 
the  European  C.  solida,  which  has  become  naturalised 
in  many  places  in  Britain.  It  would  seem  also  to  be 
an  easy  matter  to  establish  C.  cava  in  woods  and 
similar  places,  for  when  it  once  gets  planted,  the 
tuberous  but  hollow  roots  maintain  their  ground  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 

Hartland’s  April  Queen  Broccoli. 
Locally  this-has  been  very  fine  this  year.  Heads  have 
been  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland  averaging  from 
7  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  weight  per  head.  It  is  self  protected 
with  leaves  ;  resembles  Seakale  when  cooked  ;  and  is 
white  as  snow,  and  the  flavour  of  Cauliflower  of  the 
highest  type. — H.  B.  W.,  Cork. 

Daphne  rupestria 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  comparable  to  that  of 
D.  Blagayana— that  is,  dwarf,  and  of  slow,  stiffish 
growth.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  but  narrow,  linear 
and  keeled.  The  flowers  are  rose  coloured,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  terminal  umbels  during  the  spring  months. 
A  flowering  specimen  may  now  be  seen  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Kew. 

Primula  mollis. 

Compared  even  with  its  nearest  allies,  P.  japonica, 
P.  imperialis  and  P.  cortusoides,  this  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  showy  species,  although  it  possesses  a  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own.  The  softly  hairy  and  cordate  leaves 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  from  amongst 
these  the  flower  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  12  ins.  or 


16  ins.,  bearing  flowers  in  successive  tiers  one  above  the 
other.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  red,  and  the  lamina 
rose,  with  darker  markings  round  the  eye.  A  great 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  from  a  botanical  point  of  view 
is  that  they  show  a  strong  tendency  to  become  irregular 
and  two  lipped.  The  lower  segments  are  longer  than 
the  upper,  and  the  whole  flower  assumes  the  same 
oblique  position  as  seen  in  an  Achimenes.  This  char¬ 
acter  is  probably  unique  in  the  genus,  as  the  flowers  in 
the  whole  family  are  noted,  if  anything,  for  their 
regularity. 

Narcissus  triandrus  concolor. 

There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  variation  in  this  little 
species,  which  has  been  described  as  Angels’  Tears  by 
some  fanciful  observers.  The  differences  of  the  various 
forms  consist  chiefly  in  the  varying  length  of  the  corona 
relatively  to  the  segments,  its  width  and  the  colour  of  the 
parts.  That  under  notice,  as  the  name  implies,  has 
both  segments  and  corona  of  an  uniform,  pale  softyellow. 
These  distinctions  are  apparently  very  trifling,  but 
some  of  the  older  botanists  seemed  to  consider  them  as 
of  specific  value  ;  for  instance,  Haworth  named  the 
variety  Ganymedes  concolor.  The  corona  of  the  variety 
is  relatively  small  and  cup-shaped.  H.  triandrus  and 
its  varieties  are  hardy,  but  rather  particular  as  to  soil. 
They  are,  however,  of  easy  cultivation  in  pots,  and 
never  appear  to  better  advantage  than  when  so  treated, 
and  stood  about  in  groups  in  a  cold  frame  or  hardy 
plant  house  where  they  will  be  directly  under  the  eye. 

A  White  Buttercup. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ranunculus  with  white 
flowers,  but  R.  amplexicaulis  is  a  beautiful,  old- 
fashioned  subject  that  requires  only  to  be  established 
in  the  herbaceous  border  and  left  alone,  where  it  will 
flower  regularly  during  April,  May,  and  sometimes 
into  June.  The  smooth,  glaucous  leaves  vary  from 
oval  to  lanceolate,  and  clasp  the  stem  at  the  base,  as 
implied  by  the  specific  name.  The  stems  vary  in 
height,  but  in  good  and  tolerably  moist  soil  they  will 
generally  be  about  12  ins.  high,  and  terminate  in  a  few 
large  pure  white  flowers.  Propagation  can  be  effected 
by  seeds  when  they  ripen,  and  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock.  Ho  protection  of  any  kind  is  necessary,  as  the 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  western  Alps, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain. 

Fritillaria  meleagris  alba. 

The  flowers  of  our  native  Fritillary  are  very  variable 
in  colour  in  a  wild  state,  and  this,  no  doubt,  arises  from 
self-sown  seeds.  The  drooping  perianth  is  chequered 
with  a  light  and  dark  shade  of  purple,  sometimes, 
however,  of  two  very  dark  hues,  and  at  other  times 
verging  towards  white.  Yarious  shades  of  the  latter 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  meadows  near  Oxford,  some 
being  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  choice  for  association 
with  the  normal  and  dark-coloured  kinds  in  gardens. 
Friable,  well-drained  soil,  inclined  to  be  sandy,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  plant  admirably,  and  no 
difficulty  is  occasioned  in  its  culture  under  such 
conditions. 

Sweet  Briar,  Lady  Penzance. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  of  a  coppery  red,  yellow 
at  the  very  base  of  the  petals,  single,  and  of  average 
size.  The  leaves  are  glandular,  strongly  fragrant,  and 
consist  of  5  to  7  ovate,  serrated  leaflets.  The  stems  are 
furnished  with  strong,  but  irregularly  arranged, 
straight  prickles.  A  flower  of  the  common  Sweet 
Briar,  grafted  on  the  Manetti,  was  crossed  with  the 
pollen  of  the  Copper  Austrian  Briar  in  1886  ;  the  seed¬ 
lings  germinated  in  1887,  and  the  present  one  flowered 
in  1 889  for  the  first  time.  A  plant  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
Baskett,  gardener  to  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park, 
and  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Anthurium  Laingi. 

When  this  plant  acquires  a  large  size  under  good 
cultural  conditions,  it  may  then  be  seen  in  its  true 
character,  as  it  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th 
inst.  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  heart-shaped 
leaf  was  over  18  ins.  long,  15  ins.  wide,  and  of  a 
leathery  character.  The  broadly  oblong,  cuspidate, 
white  spathe  was  larger  than  we  have  ever  seen  it 
before.  The  stout,  cylindrical,  slightly  curved  spadix 
was  of  a  soft  flesh  colour.  A  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 


Nodding  White  Daffodils. 

Your  correspondent,  “Ignoramus”  (p.  575),  asks  some 
queries  respecting  the  Daffodil,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 
According  to  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  hand-book  of  the 
Amaryllide®,  lorifolius  is  a  transitional  form  connecting 
H.  major  with  H.  bicolor,  and  has  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  latter.  How  Mrs.  .7.  B.  M.  Camm  has  the  broad 
leaves  of  H.  bicolor  and  also  the  broad,  ovate,  imbri¬ 
cating  and  white  segments  characteristic  of  that  form. 
The  flowers  are  more  nearly  horizontal  than  nodding  ; 
and  the  crown  is  much  paler  than  in  that  type.  All 
these  characters  certainly  point  to  H.  bicolor,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pale  hue  of  the  corona.  The  Swan’s 
Heck  Daffodils,  on  the  contrary,  have  narrow  leaves, 
nodding  flowers  of  thin  texture,  with  comparatively 
narrow,  oblong  or  elliptic,  not  ovate  segments  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  pale  lemon  corona  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  it  seems  strange  that  anyone  should  class  it 
under  H.  moschatus.  The  sport  described  by  your 
correspondent  is,  no  doubt,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
which  only  differs  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  by 
having  at  first  a  faintly  pale  lemon  corona,  ultimately 
becoming  white.  If  colour  alone  is  to  be  the  guide, 
then  the  H.  bicolor  and  H.  moschatus  types  should  be 
fused  into  one  ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  do  that. — 
Observer. 

Anthurium  burfordiense. 

The  leaf  of  this  hybrid  variety  is  ovate,  with  a  cordate 
base,  elongated,  leathery,  and  deep  green.  The  roundly 
cordate  spathe  is  slightly  united  at  the  basal  sinus, 
slightly  corrugated  all  over,  showing  some  affinity  with 
A.  Andreanum,  and  of  an  intense,  shining,  vermilion- 
scarlet.  The  spadix  is  curved,  stout,  yellow  at  first, 
but  soon  becoming  creamy  white.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Myosotis,  Bexley  Gem. 

The  plants  of  this  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12  th 
inst.  by  \V.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchinraith,  Bexley 
Heath,  were  of  dwarf  but  upright  habit,  and  not 
exceeding  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  height.  The  flowers  were 
of  average  size,  and  light  blue  with  a  yellow  eye.  The 
terminal  ones  were  crowded  together,  and  several  of 
them  were  often,  evidently,  fused  into  one.  It  is  very 
pretty  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Pteris  cretica  crispata. 

A  basket  of  plants  of  this  variety,  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  were  mostly  furnished  with  barren  fronds  only, 
having  from  three  to  five  pinnre,  but  mostly  the  smaller 
number.  'When  they  attain  a  larger  size  they  will  no 
doubt  produce  fertile  fronds  of  a  different  character  from 
those  now  seen  on  the  plant.  The  lanceolate  pinnre  are 
broad,  acuminate,  serrate  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  clear 
bright  green.  A  large  number  of  them  are  much  more 
decidedly  undulated  or  crisped  than  the  others,  darker 
green,  and  more  deeply  cut  at  the  margin.  There  is  a 
broad  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each,  and  a  mass 
of  fronds  presents  a  bright  and  attractive  appearance. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety. 

Lilac,  Leon  Simon. 

The  flowers  of  this  garden  variety  are  moderate  in  size, 
pale  bluish  lilac  fading  to  lilac,  double,  and  produced 
in  dense  thyrsoid  panicles.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  for  some  cut  flowers  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

Magnolia  stellata. 

A  SEVERE  winter  has  had  no  injurious  effects  either 
upon  the  flower  buds  or  the  wood  of  this  Japanese 
shrub,  for  it  has  expanded  the  wealth  of  blooms  which 
it  set  during  the  favourable  ripening  time  last  autumn. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
M.  conspicua,  but  the  flowers,  although  white,  are 
somewhat  different  in  form  and  general  appearance. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  smaller,  and  the  more 
numerous  petals  are  linear,  and  spread  widely  when 
fully  expanded.  Ho  leaves  are  developed  till  the 
flowers  are  disappearing,  but  the  number  of  the  latter, 
their  purity,  and  fragrance  are  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  plant  for  general  cultivation  in  beds  and  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  where  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
appreciated.  It  is  the  more  adapted  for  this  purpose 
on  account  of  its  dwarfness,  for  it  will  grow  and  flower 
for  years  without  exceeding  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  may  even  be  dwarfer  than  that.  Ho  particular 
kind  of  soil  or  treatment  is  necessary  to  ensure  success, 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 
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The  Orchid-Growers’  Calendar. 

An  increased  amount  of  moisture  is  now  required  in  all 
sections,  so  as  to  follow  out  the  principle  of  “growing” 
the  plants  during  the  season  when  most  light  and  sun 
heat  is  obtainable,  and  therefore  damping  down  should 
he  resorted  to  with  sufficient  frequency  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  humid,  while  the  plants  growing  on  bare 
rafts  or  in  baskets  will  now  require  dipping  daily,  if 
not  more  often.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  possibly  be 
made  for  the  watering  of  plants  in  pots,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  some  houses  even  at  the  same  temperatures 
are  more  drying  than  others  ;  but  when  the  cultivator 
is  in  a  difficulty  to  know  whether  to  water  a  plant  or 
not,  on  account  of  its  being  neither  wet  nor  dry,  he  may 
remember  it  is  now  the  growing  season,  and  if  the 
growth  of  the  plant  be  well  advanced  he  may  go  towards 
the  wet  side  in  summer,  and  lean  towards  the  dry  side 
in  winter. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  in  the  East  Indian  section  are 
now  in  active  growth,  and  the  temperatures  should 
range  from  70°  at  night  to  80°  or  even  higher  by  sun 
heat  during  the  day.  Intermediate  or  Cattleya  house 
Vandas,  such  as  V.  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  V.  ccerulea, 
all  growing  more  actively  than  before,  want  plenty  of 
water,  air,  and  light,  without  strong  sunshine  ;  the 
two  former  species  being  now  well  forward  with  strong 
llower  spikes.  Mexican  Lcelias  enjoy  a  good  drenching 
with  the  syringe,  rose  water-pot,  or  garden-engine  in 
the  early  morning,  and  also  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
if  grown  in  a  house  running  east  and  west  and  placed 
on  the  sunny  (south)  side,  with  very  slight  shade  during 
the  brightest  five  or  six  houis  of  the  day. 

Cool-house  plants  are  now  all  the  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  green-fiy,  since  the 
necessity  for  fire  heat  has  ceased,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
let  the  ventilators  remain  open  very  wide  at  night 
just  yet,  for  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  50°  is 
quite  low  enough,  especially  if  the  house  contains  plants 
of  the  more  tender  Odontoglossums  and  Miltonia 
vexillaria. 

The  gradual  hardening  of  any  plants  intended  for 
grouping  at  forthcoming  shows  is  a  well-known 
necessity  to  old  hands,  but  some  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  intending  to  enrich  their  local  or  other 
shows  with  some  of  their  treasures  for  a  couple  of  days, 
who  have  not  previously  had  any  expeiience  of  taking 
plants  to  shows,  will  be  glad  of  a  word  of  counsel,  which 
is  :  Send  your  good  things  by  all  means,  they  will  be 
seen  and  fully  appreciated  ;  but,  remember,  a  tent  is 
not  like  a  hot-house  at  night,  atfd  therefore  any  plants 
growing  in  the  stove  should  be  transferred  to  a  cooler 
house  for  a  week  or  so  to  harden  them,  and  thereby 
prevent  any  risk  of  a  check  such  as  would  be  possible 
if  taken  right  out  of  a  hot  moist  atmosphere. —  JF.  F. 

Mormodes  Lawrenceanum. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Mormodes,  like  many  of  the 
allied  genus  Catasetum,  are  anything  but  showy  plants. 
That  under  notice  is  exceptional,  however,  in  this 
respect,  judging  from  a  coloured  figure  of  it  in  the 
Lind.mii,  pi.  273.  The  dowers  are  produced  in  long, 
semi-erect  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate-linear,  reflexed,  brownish  yellow, 
and  marked  with  five  longitudinal  deep  brown  lines 
inclined  to  break  up  into  spots  ;  the  petals  are  incurved, 
with  seven  lines,  but  similar  in  every  other  respect 
to  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  rather  a  curious-looking 
organ,  reniform-cordate,  sharply  reflexed  at  the  edges, 
with  the  triangular  apex  reflexed.  It  is  also  obliquely 
incurved,  and  turns  up  against  the  column  with  its 
apex  ;  the  ground  colour  is  clear  ochre- yellow,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  as  if  to  complete  the  strangeness 
of  the  flower,  the  column  is  almost  white,  spotted  with 
purple.  The  species  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada 
by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  January  last. 

Odontoglossum  Hallii  leucoglossum. 

A  finely  coloured  piece  of  this  bearing  12  flowers  on  a 
raceme  a  yard  long  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  G.  Le  Deuse,  Esq.,  Langton  House, 
Molesley,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  sepals  were  lanceolate, 
revolute  at  the  yellow  tip,  but  the  rest  of  the  surface 
was  of  a  deep  chocolate-brown.  The  petals  were 
broader,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  long  point,  and  yellow 
heavily  blotched  on  the  lower  half  with  deep  chocolate- 
brown.  The  obovate  lip  was  suddenly  involute  at  the 
tip,  and  white  with  two  large  chocolate  blotches  in 
front  of  the  yellow  and  white  crest,  and  a  few  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  column  was  yellow  at  the  base  and 
white  upwards. 


Phal/enopsis  speciosa  Imperatrix. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  rich  dark  violet- 
purple,  the  petals  only  being  slightly  paler.  The 
sepals  are  oblong-ovate,  the  lateral  ones  being  the 
broadest,  and  the  petals  are  elliptic.  The  oblong  lip 
is  strongly  ridged  along  the  centre  and  covered  on  the 
thickened  front  part  with  a  beard  of  white  hairs,  its 
lateral  lobes  are  erect,  emarginate,  and  white  with  a 
yellow  blotch  about  the  middle.  A  plant  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  gardener  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last, 
bore  eight  flowers  on  a  scape.  The  specimen  was  in 
excellent  health,  and  had  large,  obovate,  bright,  shining 
green  leaves.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cattleya  Mossi/e  gigantea. 

A  plant  named  as  above  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Mr.  D.  Cullimore,  gardener  to  S. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size,  with  rosy  lilac, 
oblong  sepals,  large  wavy  petals  some  shades  darker, 
and  a  huge  and  showy  lip,  much  undulated  and  crisped 
at  the  margin  and  richly  variegated  with  deep  purple 
on  a  lilac  or  pale  mauve  ground,  and  having  a  large 
orange  blotch  in  the  throat. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wrigleianum. 
Twelve  flowers  were  borne  on  a  scape  of  this  beautiful 
variety  when  shown  by  Mr.  George  Beddoes,  gardener 
to  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  last  Tuesday.  The  broadly  lanceolate 
sepals  were  much  suffused  with  rose,  and  had  a  pale 
brown  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each.  The  petals  were 
somewhat  rhomboid,  tapering  to  a  long  point,  jagged 
on  the  margins  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals. 
The  cordate  lip  was  fringed  at  the  margin,  and  white, 
with  a  yellow  disc,  some  brown  blotches  on  and  around 
it,  as  well  as  a  large  one  in  front.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it. 

Cattleya  Schroderfe  Leyswoodi. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  of  the  palest  blush, 
almost  white,  while  the  broadly  ovate,  spreading, 
undulate  petals  are  several  shades  darker.  The  greatest 
feature  of  attraction  is  centred  in  the  large  lip,  which 
has  a  broad  sub-orbicular  lamina  of  a  delicate  pink, 
much  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  margin  ;  the  usual 
large,  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  was  also  present.  A 
plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th 
inst.  by  Mr.  E.  Bristow,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Temple, 
Esq.,  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  when  it  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Ophrys  Speculum. 

Looking-glass  is  a  very  appropriate  vernacular  name  to 
apply  to  this  species  of  Bee  Orchis,  for  the  lip  is  both 
attractive  and  very  suggestive,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  its  colouring.  It  is  quadrangular  in  outline,  three- 
lobed,  and  of  a  peculiar  steel-blue,  surrounded  by  a 
yellow  line,  and  margined  as  well  as  fringed  with  deep 
maroon.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  deep  brownish  black, 
and  the  steel-blue  portion  is  an  unusually  large 
development  of  a  disc  or  peculiar  spot  or  patch  which 
is  present  in  all,  or  mostly  all,  of  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  small,  and  by 
no  means  conspicuous  ;  the  upper  sepal  is  greenish 
tinted  with  brown,  and  the  lateral  ones  have  two  deep 
brownish  black  lines  traversing  them  longitudinally. 
The  plant  varies  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height, 
according  to  vigour,  and  is  both  attractive  and 
extremely  interesting  to  those  who  take  a  delight  in 
hardy  plants.  The  species  was  originally  introduced 
from  South  Europe,  and  has  no  doubt  been  lost  and  re¬ 
introduced  several  times. 

New  Method  of  Ventilating  Orchid  Houses- 
The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  Orchid  houses,  but  particularly  during  the 
growing  season,  is  recognised  by  every  good  cultivator. 
Ventilation  removes  this  moisture  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  is  beneficial  to  the  plants,  particularly  when  the 
atmosphere  outside  is  hot  and  arid.  To  counteract 
this,  M.  Em.  Pierret  hit  upon  the  following  plan, 
which  he  relates  in  Le  Journal  des  Orehidies  : — Through 
the  foundation  of  the  greenhouse  I  made  rectangular 
holes,  twenty  inches  wide  by  fourteen  inches  high  ; 
then  I  put  in  a  layer  of  bottle  glass,  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  peas.  The  thickness  of  this  layer 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Upon  this 
bed  I  placed  a  metallic  screen,  made  of  galvanised  iron 
wire,  the  meshes  being  rather  fine.  This  screen  had 
been  folded  upon  itself  several  times  at  the  ends,  so 
that  when  put  in  place  there  was  a  space  of  almost 
half  an  inch  between  it  and  the  glass.  Then  came  a 
second  layer  of  glass  and  a  second  screen,  and  so  on 
until  the  hole  was  entirely  tilled.  After  water  was 


thrown  upon  this  filling,  a  current  of  very  moist  air 
entered  the  house,  for  the  air  had  to  pass  over  a  large 
surface  of  wet  bodies  ;  and  since  the  latter  were  not 
capable  of  decay,  it  remained  perfectly  pure.  He  also 
noticed  that  the  air  entering  the  house  had  been  consi¬ 
derably  cooled,  and  this  he  considered  a  favourable 
circumstance,  especially  for  alpine  plants,  which 
languish  in  the  heat  of  our  summers. 

Oncidium  Leopoldianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  species  are  of  large  size  and 
handsome  colour,  reminding  us  of  what  occurs  amongst 
some  of  the  Miltonias  rather  than  the  Oncidiums  as  a 
rule.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  imbricated,  and 
white  with  a  large  rosy  purple  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
each.  As  it  belongs  to  the  section  Microchila,  the  lip 
is  small  and  pointed,  dark  violet-purple  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  crest  which  is  bright  yellow.  The  flower  scape 
is  climbing,  branched,  attaining  a  height  of  several 
yards,  and  is  said  to  bear  as  many  as  300  flowers. 
Should  it  succeed  under  cultivation,  and  flower  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  above  proportions,  it  would  certainly  be 
a  grand  object  and  a  desirable  acquisition.  A  plant 
with  100  blooms  upon  it  would  certainly  excite  feelings 
of  envy  amongst  the  Orchid-loving  public.  The  habit 
being  similar  to  that  of  O.  macranthum,  similar  treat¬ 
ment  would  probably  meet  its  requirements.  There  is 
a  fine  coloured  illustration  of  it  in  the  English  edition 
of  the  Lindenia,  pi.  274. 

- - 
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Royal  Horticultural,  May  12th.  —  Hardy  spring 
flowers  are  still  in  fine  condition,  and  they  appeared  at 
the  Drill  Hall  in  considerable  numbers  on  Tuesday  last. 
Numerous  small  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  also  staged 
from  different  sources,  and  a  large  collection  of  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  was  brought  up  from  Wales. 

Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.,  Hildenly,  Malton, 
exhibited  a  quantity  of  Cattleya  citrina  grown  on  blocks, 
rafts,  pieces  of  wood  and  Scotch  Fir  bark.  The  plants 
were  healthy,  and  bore  from  one  to  four  flowers  each. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit. 
A  similar  award  w’as  made  to  Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  The 
Gardens,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  for  a  fine  piece  of 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  with  three  magnificent 
flowers.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Deux,  Esq., 
Langton  House,  Molesley,  including  Trichopilia  suavis, 
T.  tortilis  major,  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  excellens, 
O.  cirrhosum  grandiflorum,  and  O.  Hallii  leucoglossum. 
A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  of 
great  size  and  in  many  forms,  and  some  of  Lielia 
purpurata,  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Garelochead,  Dum¬ 
bartonshire.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged 
Cypripedium  viridiflorum.  An  interesting  collection 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  grower  to  F.  Wigan, 
Esq ,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Amongst  others  were 
Cymbidium  tigrinum,  Phalienopsis  speciosa  var.,  with 
purple-blotched  and  white  petals  on  the  same  scape  ;  P. 
speciosa  Imperatrix  (certificated),  and  Ladia  majalis,  for 
which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  Cattleya 
Mendelii  coeleste  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson, 
gardener  to  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield, 
Manchester.  Mr.  George  Beddoes,  gardener  to  E.  G. 
Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston,  showed  a 
splendid  Odontoglossum,  named  O.  crispum  Wrigleiana 
(certificated).  Mr.  E.  Bristow,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Temple,  Esq  ,  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  exhibited 
Cattleya  Schoderse,  Temple’s  var.,  and  C.  S.  Leyswoodi 
(certificated).  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  gardener  to  F.  H. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Ludgrove,  New  Barnet,  showed  Sobralia 
maerantlia  delicata,  Dendrobium  Goldiei,  and  an 
Amaryllis  named  Mrs.  Bevan.  Cattleya  Mossiae 
gigantea  was  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Cullimore,  gardener  to 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  and  certificated.  A 
small  group,  including  L*lia  purpurata,  Cypripedium 
arietinum,  and  others,  was  brought  up  by  Messrs.  Seeger 
&  Tropp,  East  Dulwich.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium 
densiflorum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Martin  Standing, 
Patching,  Worthing. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P. 
Perry,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  for  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  including  well- 
flowered  plants  of  La  France,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and 
others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton,  for  a  collection  of 
Daffodils  intermixed  with  Tulips,  Anemones  and 
Palms.  Queen  of  Spain,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 

N.  poeticus  poetarum  were  conspicuous.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart., 
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Penllergare,  Swansea,  for  a  large  collection  of  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  including  some  Himalayan  species, 
such  as  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  Edgworthi,  R.  glaucum,  R. 
campylocarpum,  and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Curtis,  gardener  to  S.  F. 
Still,  Esq.,  Lismore,  Woodside,  Wimbledon  Park,  fora 
collection  of  Amaryllis,  &c.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  for  a 
group  of  Polyanthus.  A  tall  plant  of  Puya  Whytei  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Coppin,  Battersea  Park.  A  capital 
decorative  Pelargonium  named  A.  F.  Barron  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Birmingham.  Messrs. 
W.Paul&Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showedSpiraea  multiflora 
arguta.  A  basket  of  the  Double  Lady’s  Smock  was 
staged  by  Mr.  G.  Couzins,  Feltham.  A  large  plant  of 
Adiantum  Joadii  was  shown  by  Mr.  Standing.  Anthu- 
rium  Laingi  and  A.  burfordiense  both  (certificated) 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Some 
Cannas  were  shown  byM.  Y.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France. 
A  yellow  Viola  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  Buxton 
Road,  Chingford.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Daffodils,  and  the  first  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 

G.  P.  Haydon,  Hatfield  Vicarage,  Doncaster.  The 
second  prize  went  to  H.  J.  Adams,  Esq. ,  Roseneath, 
London  Road,  Enfield. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Leach,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  House,  Guildford, 
for  a  box  of  James  Veitch  Strawberry.  He  also  showed 
Auguste  Nicaise  and  Noble.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  T.  Burton  k  Son,  Bexley  Heath,  for  a 
box  of  Waterloo  Peach.  Pride  of  the  Market  Cucumber 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Maher.  Bradshaw’s  Melon  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Bradshaw,  Davenham  Gardens. 
Some  finely  coloured  and  large-sized  Apples  from 
Tasmania  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  A 
collection  of  Apple  blossom  was  brought  up  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick  ;  also 
a  collection  of  many  varieties  of  Rhubarb,  including 
Victoria,  Hawke’s  Champagne,  Buck’s  Early  Red  and 
others. 

Crystal  Palace,  May  9th. — The  summer  exhibition 
at  Sydenham  brought  together  a  more  than  usually 
fine  display  of  plants  as  compared  with  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years.  Those  shown  in  the  miscella¬ 
neous  class  made  a  good  display  on  the  side  tables. 
Heaths  in  the  class  set  apart  for  them  were  not  up  to 
the  standard,  although  splendid  amongst  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  The  first  awards  for  the  last 
named,  both  in  the  open  and  amateurs’  classes,  were 
carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode, 
Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley.  Specially  fine  in 
both  exhibits  were  Erica  profusa,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  Tremandra  ericaefolia,  Aphelexis  grandiflora, 
Darwinia  macrostegia  and  others.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
West  Norwood,  was  second  in  the  open  class  with 
much  smaller  plants  ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey, 
Wilts,  came  in  third.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had 
the  finest  nine  Azaleas,  showing  large,  conical,  fairly 
well-flowered  bushes.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Offer,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  whose  plants  were 
rather  unequal  in  size.  The  first  prize  for  fine 
foliage  plants  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  James  Hudd, 
gardener  to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House, 
Blackheath  Park  ;  his  best  coloured  plants  were 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Alocasia  Veitchii,  and  Phyllo- 
tsenium  Lindeni.  Mr.  John  Currey,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Pepper,  Neilford  Hill,  Salisbury,  was  second. 
Orchids  were  much  helow  the  average  of  past  years. 
Mr.  A.  Offer  had  the  best  Crotons,  Mortii,  Queen 
Victoria  and  Triumphans  being  the  best  coloured  ;  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Causton, 
Esq.,  Alleyn  Park.  The  best-coloured  Dracsenas  were 
shown  by  Mr.  James  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W. 
Segelcke,  Esq.,  Elfindale  Lodge,  Herne  Hill.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  took  the  first  award  for 
Caladiums,  having  large  and  finely-coloured  specimens 
of  Leopold  Robert,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  Clio,  and 
Candidum  ;  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Gover,  Esq. , 
Casius  House,  Herne  Hill,  was  second  with  smaller 
but  well-grown  plants.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best 
show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums,  having  well- 
flowered  samples  of  Rosetta,  Ed.  Perkins,  Marguerite, 
and  Madame  Thibaut.  He  also  had  the  first  prize  for 
nine  fancy  varieties,  but  came  iu  second  to  Mr. 
D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  for  twenty-four 
show  and  decorative  types.  Mr.  Turner  had  the  best 
eighteen  Azaleas,  but  came  in  second  to  Messrs.  Paul  k 
Son,  Cheshunt,  for  the  same  number  of  pot  Roses. 
The  first  prize  for  eighteen  Calceolarias  went  to  Mr. 

H.  Guyett,  gardener  to  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Leigham 


Court  Road,  Streatham.  The  competition  was  keen 
in  the  class  for  table  plants.  The  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  Hazel,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
Fairfield,  Bickley  ;  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Evans,  Ewell  Grove,  was  second  ;  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burnt  wood,  Surrey,  was 
third  ;  and  a  fourth  prize  might  have  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  (Edwards,  gardener  to  theCountess  of  Enniskillen, 
Witley  Heights,  Surrey,  for  his  exhibit  was  good. 
Mr.  A.  Offer  had  the  best  specimen  Azalea  and  the 
premier  fino-foliaged  plant.  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to 
J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  had 
the  best  specimen  Orchid.  Mr.  W.  Chapman 
was  first  for  a  specimen  stove  and  a  specimen  green¬ 
house  plant.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  the  latter  was  first  as 
above  stated  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Currey  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Offer  was  third.  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  had  the 
best  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Hazel  and  Mr. 
J.  Currey  were  second  and  third  respectively.  The 
best  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  those  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Common  ;  Mr.  J.  Ford  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Hudd  was 
first  for  Dracaenas.  Mr.  J.  Ford  had  the  best  Crotons. 
The  best  Gloxinias  in  the  exhibition  were  those  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Leakrey,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Douglas,  Esq., 
Kuparra,  Upper  Norwood.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  was  first 
for  both  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  this  division. 
Mr.  W.  Finch  was  first  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
cut  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Ealing,  was  second. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  group  of  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons.  Another  large  group  of  the  same  class  of  plants 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road.  A  large  collection  of 
Cinerarias,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  occupied  two  side  tables.  The  first  prize  offered 
by  the  firm  for  a  brace  of  Carter’s  Model  Cucumber, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor. 
Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Daffodils,  interspersed  with  Palms  and 
hardy  flowers  of  Irises,  Anemones,  Tulips  and  Primulas. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  also 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils,  together  with 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums  and  others.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  group  of  Crotons,  Azaleas, 
Amaryllis,  Heaths,  Leschenaultias  and  other  green¬ 
house  subjects.  Boronias,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Leschen¬ 
aultias,  Mignonette  and  other  subjects  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  A  large 
group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  A  group 
of  tree  Mignonette  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bird. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  At  an 
ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh— Mr.  Grieve,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair — Mr.  William  Carmichael  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,”  and  a  discussion 
followed.  Amongst  the  exhibits  on  the  table  were  a 
collection  of  flowers  from  the  Isle  of  Raasay,  Strome 
Ferry,  sent  by  Mr.  Minty,  as  well  as  contributions 
from  Mr.  Mattison,  Currie  Hill ;  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
Melville  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  M’Lennan,  Restalrig  House. 
Mr.  M.  Todd,  Edinburgh,  reported  that  the  Council 
had  unanimously  decided  to  contribute  £20  towards 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  market  gardeners  in 
opposing  the  proposal  to  give  possession  of  the  Waverley 
Market  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company.  Mr. 
M‘Kenzie,  Warriston  Nursery,  subsequently  moved  a 
resolution  protesting  against  any  encroachment  on 
Princes  Street  Gardens  by  the  railway  company,  and 
urging  the  Town  Council  to  continue  their  opposition 
in  the  matter.  If  the  railway  company  got  what  they 
wanted  the  beauty  of  the  Gardens  would  be  gone  for 
ever.  They  might  as  well  expect  trees  to  grow  well  on 
the  top  of  the  Waverley  Market  as  on  the  proposed 
terraces.  He  was  certain  that  if  Parliament  had  been 
sitting  in  Edinburgh  no  such  proposal  as  that  of  the 
company  would  have  been  entertained.  Mr.  Dunn, 
Dalkeith  Palace,  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked  where 
all  the  engineering  skill  of  the  country  was  that  it 
could  not  get  the  railway  company  out  of  the  difficulty 
in  another  way.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  further  resolved  to  send  copies  of  it  to  the  Members 
of  Parliament  for  the  city  and  county  of  Edinburgh, 
asking  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  Bill 
coming  into  force. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement _ At 

the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  which 


was  held  on  May  1st,  Mr.  Watt,  gardener,  Priorwood, 
Melrose,  read  a  very  able  and  instructive  paper  on 
“  Flowers,  their  forms  and  functions.’’  The  subject, 
although  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  was  handled  by 
Mr.  Watt  in  a  way  that  greatly  delighted  his  hearers, 
and  proved  to  the  hilt  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Watt  was  highly  complimented  bv  those 
who  spoke,  and  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  red-letter 
night  of  the  session,  so  far  as  it  had  gone.  The 
following  subjects  wore  exhibited  From  Mr.  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  a  fine  collection  of  show  and 
Alpine  Auriculas,  Primula  Sieboldii,  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus,  and  a  fine  spike  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  from 
Mr.  Wood,  Summerfield  Nurseries,  a  crested  form  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  (a  seedling),  and  a  twin  spathe  of 
Calla  iEthiopica ;  from  Mr.  Sam  Johnstone,  Sillerbithall 
Gardens,  six  specimens  of  Primula  Sieboldii,  in  var. 
The  usual  votes  of  thanks  followed. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Perthshire.  — The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Natural  Science  Society,  Tay  Street,  Perth,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  Galloway  Ballendrick  presiding.  A 
very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  White,  Annat 
Lodge,  on  “  Some  Aspects  of  Parasitism  in  Plants,” 
and  which  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the  members 
present.  Some  very  fine  blooms  of  double  seedling 
Cinerarias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  gardener, 
Kinfauns  Castle,  which  were  much  admired  both  for 
their  colour  and  size.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  White  for  his  valuable  paper,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  chairman  inti¬ 
mated  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  would  be  read 
by  Mr.  McKenzie,  gardener,  Ballechin,  on  “  Modes  of 
Gardening  in  this  and  other  Countries.” 

Royal  Botanic,  May  \?,th. — The  first  summer  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  society  was  opened  under  very  favourable 
auspices  as  to  the  weather,  and  the  flowers  were  there¬ 
fore  seen  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  great  marquee. 
The  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
as  well  as  Orchids  and  Roses,  both  in  the  prize  and 
miscellaneous  classes  served  to  make  a  very  fine 
display  on  the  whole.  The  best  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  the  classes  both  for  six  and  ten  specimens  were 
those  of  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq., 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley.  His  plants  of  Tremandra 
ericaefolia,  Aphelexis  grandiflora,  and  Erica  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor  were  well  flowered.  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener 
to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  was  second 
for  twelve  specimens  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to 
J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Crawley,  was  second  for  six  plants. 
Mr.  J.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  and  Mr.  H.  James,  West 
Norwood,  took  the  prizes  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  in 
the  order  named.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  exotic 
Orchids  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Woodstock,  who 
had  good  specimens.  In  the  trade  class  Mr.  H. 
James  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection  ;  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variety.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
had  the  best  twelve  Azaleas  in  well-flowered  bushes  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  best  six  in  the  nurserymen’s 
class,  having  large  conical  well- flowered  specimens.  Mr. 
A.  Offer  was  first  in  the  amateur’s  class  for  six. 
For  six  Azaleas  in  12-in.  pots  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener 
to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  was  first. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  had  the  best 
Pelargoniums  in  tbe  amateurs’  class,  and  the  finest 
fancy  varieties  in  the  open  class.  The  latter  were 
densely  flowered.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class,  and  second  in  the  open  one  ;  and 
here  again  the  fancy  varieties  were  the  best  flowered. 
The  first  prizes  for  nine  and  twenty  Roses  in  pots  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt.  In  the 
amateurs’  class  for  six  Roses,  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  was 
first.  The  fine-foliaged  plants  were  hardly  so  good  as 
in  former  years,  although  those  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Offer 
were  of  fair  character.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  the  best  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the 
best  Alpines. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  group  of  Palms, 
Caladiums  and  Heaths  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
k  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Opposite  to  this  and  also  in  the 
central  area  was  a  large  group  of  Orchids,  interspersed 
with  Palms  and  Ferns,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  group  of  Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums,  and  various  other  greenhouse  plants. 
Opposite  this  was  a  group  of  cut  and  pot  Roses  shown 
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by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  A  large 
collection  of  Tree  Paeonies  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware.  Some  of  the  double  sorts  had  flowers  of 
great  size.  He  also  showed  Daffodils  and  other  hardy 
flowers.  A  small  group  of  Leschenaultias  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex.  A 
group  of  single  and  double  Petunias  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner  showed  a  large  group  of  Roses  in  pots ; 
Amaryllis  and  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son  ;  Roses  in  pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Perry ;  and  near  by  was  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  from 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton.  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Daffodils. 
Tulips,  Anemones,  &c. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carpet  Bedding  Pattern  Books. — W.  F. :  We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  specially  dealing  with  this  subject,  but  you  can  get 
some  designs  from  Mr.  Graham’s  Guide  to  the  Gardens  and 
Pleasure  Grounds  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  published  by  the 
author. 

Dendrobes  and  Beoonia. — <7.  Haig  :  1  is  a  fair  ordinary 
variety  of  D.  nohile,  and  2  is  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
way  of  D.  nobile  nobilius,  but  much  smaller.  It  is  a  pretty  form, 
and  if  the  flowers  sent  are  of  average  size  it  is  worth  a  garden 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  The  Begonia  is  B. 
Richardsiana. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Carpet  Bedding. — H.  Weller:  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  Sempervivums  m  y  be  used,  including 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0 
Azalea  ..  ..12  sprays  0  6 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1  0 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  9 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  G  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0 

Freezias _ doz.  bun.  3  0 

Gardenias.  .12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 


s.d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .per  basket  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 
Nareiss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 

- —  (English),  bun.  0  2 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  G  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Primroses,  doz,  bchs.  0  4 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  3 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  3  G 
- dark  .  1  6 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  0  9 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0 


s.d. 
4  0 
4  0 
0  9 
1  6 

4  0 
1  0 
2  0 
9  0 
G  0 
6  0 
4  0 
4  0 
1  0 
4  0 
6  0 

1  0 
9  0 
6  0 
6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  fin 
Asparagus . . .  .per  100  5  0  GO 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ...  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


_  s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions.. .  .per  bushel  5  0 

Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  1  0 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..  3  G 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  2  0 

Turnips  _ perbnn.  0  6 


s  d. 
2  0 
4  0 
1  6 
0  6 

6  0 
0  6 
9  0 
1  0 
0  6 
4  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
2  0 
1  0 
0  4 

4  0 

3  0 
1  0 

4  0 


s.d. 

0  0 

5  4 
2  C 
2  0 

6  0 


1  6 


2  6 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE 

THE  CAPTATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,.  Properties  and.  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d. 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties  of  1890.  A  history  and  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  lid. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  os.  3  d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8  70.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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such  fine  kinds  as  S.  calcareum,  better  known  as  S.  californicum, 
also  S.  montanum,  S.  arenarium,  and  S.  arachnoideum.  Good 
Sedums  are  S.  lydium,  S.  glaucum,  S.  acre,  S.  hexangulare,  S. 
brachyphyllum,  and  S.  rupestre.  Then  amongst  Saxifrages 
some  of  the  mossy  section  may  be  employed,  including  S. 
caispitosa,  S.  moscliata,  or  its  variety  S.  m.  atropurpurea. 
Then  of  the  kinds  with  rosettes,  S.  Aizoon,  S.  A.  rosularis,  S. 
intact*,  S.  Hostii,  and  several  others  of  that  class  will  he  found 
amenable.  Other  much  used  plants  are  Herniaria  glabra, 
Mentha  pulegium  gibraltarica,  Thymus  lanuginosus,  Veronica 
incana,  Antennaria  dioiea  tomenfosa,  Cotula  dioica  and  several 
others,  which  will  furnish  a  great  amount  of  variety. 

Miss  Ormerod’s  Address. — Omega :  Torrington  House,  St. 
Albans. 

Name  of  Apple. — J.  L. :  Pearson’s  Plate. 

Names  of  Plants. — T.  W. :  1,  next  week ;  2,  probably  Rho¬ 
dodendron  Veitchianum,  cannot  tell  without  a  truss  and  leaves ; 
3,  Higginsia  Ghiesbreghtii ;  4,  next  week;  5,  a  Nidularium, 
species  not  recognised  ;  6,  Variegated  Pine  Apple — Ananasa 
sativa  variegata.  R.  W.  Saunders :  1,  Maxillaria  luteo-alba  ;  2, 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  a  poor  one.  The  seedling  Auricula  has 
seriously  “  gone  wrong,”  and  is  not  of  the  slightest  value, 
TV.  J.D. :  Symphytum  orientale,  an  escape  from  gardens,  not  a 
native  plant.  Omega:  The  Almond-like  Spurge — Euphorbia 
amygdaloides.  A  British  plant,  and  there  is  a  very  good 
variegated  form  in  gardens. 

Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  &c ,—M.  M.,  Aberdeen :  You 
should  break  up  and  fresh  plant  ,the*Primroses,  Polyanthuses 
and  Auriculas  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering.  For  the 
Cypripedium  spectabile  you  must  make  up  a  bed  of  peat  in  a 
shady  position,  and  keep  it  moist.  Treat  the  Lilies  named  the 
same  as  you  would  L.  auratum. 

Water  Cress.—  R.  J.  C. :  In  the  absence  'of  a  slow  running 
stream  or  ditch,  you  may  grow  Cress  in  the  open  ground  in  a 
shady  moist  situation.  Behind  a  north  wall  would  he  a  very 
suitable  place  provided  no  trees  are  growing  in  close  proximity, 
otherwise  the  roots  drain  away  the  moisture  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plants.  Sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  well-prepared  soil,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  considerable  amount  of  partly-decayed 
leaves.  This  will  tend  to  preserve  the  moisture,  and  the  shade 
will  prevent  the  leaves  from  getting  tough  and  stringy.  "Water 
the  ground  frequently,  both  before  and  after  the  germination  of 
the  seedlings,  to  promote  a  free  and  vigorous  growth,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  he  tender. 

Water  in  Boilers,  &c.— Omega :  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
boiler  and  pipes  full  of  water,  to  prevent  rusting. 

Communications  Received.— F.  M.  &  Co. — N.  N.  S, — Oscar 
— W.  H.  G.— C.  W.  C.— J.  R.  P.—  S.  &  S.— Black  Tiger— J.  C. 
— J.  Thurstan — W.  B— T.  J.  W.— S.  C.  H. 

- — - 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Special  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Walter  Ellis,  Sandside,  Scarborough. — Price  List  of  Garden 
Nettings. 

H.  English,  Clevedon,  Somerset.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  &c. 

L’Horticclture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels. — 
Orchids  and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  13  th. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  24  0  72  0 

Bouvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen  ..perdoz.  12  0  18  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Deutzia . per  dozen  6  0  9  0 

Dielytra _ perdoz.  8  0  12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Erica,  various  ,.->oz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Genista  _ perdoz.  S  0  12  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  12  0 
Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 


Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

Roots,— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  §s. 


Apples  . .  per  |-sieve  1  6 

Cherries . £-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  3  0  4  0 
Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb.  2  0  6  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

6  0 
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THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After- 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  andTandowners  in  England  and  Scot 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
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Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &e.  chinery,  and  Engines. 
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C.  G.  Warne .  5S2 

Hardy  Plants. 

Barr  &  Son  .  5S1 

R.  Dean .  5S1 

Dicksons  .  5S3 

H.  English  .  581 

Kelway  &  Son .  5S1 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  5S1 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  5S1 

AV.  Clark  . 5S1 

W.  Cooper  .  595 

J.  Gray  ...., .  5S1 


PAGE 

Horticultural  Builders. 


Hayward  .  5S1 

Mellowes  &  Co .  5S1 

A  Peel  &  Sons  .  581 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  5S1 
J.  Weeks  &  Co .  5S1 


Insecticides. 

Agri.  Hort.  Chemical  Co.  595 
Blundell,  Spence  &  Co...  595 
Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  5S1 
Corry,  Soper,  Fowler, 


&  Co . .  582 

Deighton  &  Co .  595 

Gishurst  Compound .  5S1 

W.  C.  Lee .  5S1 

Slugicide  .  5S1 

Stott  .  595 

Lawn  Mowers. 

Follows  &  Bates .  5S2 

Ransomes,  Sims,  &  Jef¬ 
feries  .  595 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  5SI 

S.  C.  Clay .  582 

"Native  Guano  Co .  595 

H.  G.  Smyth  .  5S1 

Standen’s .  581 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ..,a  -581 

W.  Wood  &  Son  . Ja  s 

Miscellaneous.  /vato- 

Bradford  Woollen  Co.  ...  5S1 

Epps’  Cocoa .  595 

Gishurstine .  581 

A.  Outram  .  595 

Mushrooms. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son  .  5S3 

Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultrl.Co.  582 

P.  McArthur  .  5S1 

H.  A.  Tracy .  5S3 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ...  5S3 
Roots. 

J.  Carter  &  Co .  5S3 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  .  5S1 

R.  Dean . 582 

J.  Forbes  .  5S3 

B.  Hartland  .  5S1 

Hooper  .  581 

Sutton  &  Sons  .  5S1 

Vertigans  &  Co .  5S3 

Trees. 

H.  Lane  &  Son  . 5S3 


Price  One  Pennyj  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 
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17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 
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Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8i7.  per  annum,  prepaid. 
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Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
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ORGET  that  I  have  the  Largest  and  Healthiest 
Stock  in  England  of  the  undermentioned  plants, 
and  can  therefore  give  as  much  value  for  6d.  as  most 
others  can  for  Is.  My  plants  are  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  all  who  try  them.  As  I  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction,  or  return  cash,  the  great  advantage 
of  entrusting  me  with  your  orders  will  at  once  be 
evident.  Inspection  and  comparison  of  Stock  invited. 

12  Finest  New  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
Louis  Boehmer,  6s.  6 d. 

12  Finest  New  JAPANESE,  not  including  Louis  Boehmer,  4s. 
12  Very  Choice  JAPANESE,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do  do.  from  store  pots.  Is.  6a. 

12  Finest  New  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  the  largest  introduced  for  years,  6s.  6 d. 
12  Finest  INCURVED,  not  including  M.  R.  Bahuant,  4s. 

12  Very  Choice  INCURVED,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store  pots,  Is.  6 d. 

12  Finest  Early-flowering  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including  the 
best  of  this  season's  introductions,  4s.  6 d. 

12  Very  Choice  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  2s.  6<Z. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store,  Is.  6 d. 

6  Lovely  Single  varieties  for  Cut  Flowers,  exquisite,  2s.  ;  12, 
3s.  6d. 

6  Finest  New  Single  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  including  sterling 
novelties,  3s.  6 d.  ;  12,  5s.  6 d. 

6  Extra  Good  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  2s.  ;  12,  3s.  6d. 

6  Finest  Doubles,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  These  are  very  useful  for 
Button-hole  flowers 

6  Double  best  named  PETUNIAS,  in  wonderful  variety,  3s. ; 
12,  5s. 

The  above  plants,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  are  from  single  pots. 

SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  50,000  of  these,  and  therefore  offer  them  at  a  very 
low  price.  Many  of  them  will  be  fully  equal  to  named  varieties 
offered  at  5s.  each.  Good  plants,  single,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  double, 
5s.  per  dozen. 

I  have  a  few  of  last  year’s  Tubers,  nicely  started  into  growth, 


FORBES’ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

My  superior  strain  of  these  is  now  in  5  distinct 
sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  White  ;  each  sort,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pkt.  _ __ 

The  heat  and  most  comprehensive,  Catalogue  (124  pages ) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists'  Flowers,  free  on 
application,  _ 


Buccleuch  Nurseries, 


EAWIOT,  SCOTLAND. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S90.  - 
The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


The  best  primula  —  carters’ 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  01.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free.  . 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  best  cineraria— carters’ 

BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED— rids  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6d.  &  3s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  best  calceolaria— carters’ 

VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6d.  &  3s.  Cd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  25th.— Sale  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Ac.,  at  Haretield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

Tuesday,  May  26th.— Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Piotheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  May  27th.— Sale  of  Palms  and  other  Plants  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  May  2Sth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
Temple  Gardens'(2  days). 

Friday,  May  29th.— Sale  of  Established  and  Imported  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


T  O 

Anthracite  Consumers. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  reduction  in  price  of  my 
Original  Horticultural  Anthracite.  Apply 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office, 

S  W  23L  W  S  E  A  . 


at  3s.  per  dozen. 

The  following  plants  are  of  the  very  finest  strain,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  value  for  money,  all  at  Is.  2d.  per  dozen : — 

MIMULUS,  SEEDLING  PETUNIA  (double  and  single); 
NICOTIANA,  OLD  GOLD  PANSY,  remarkable  strain  ;  VER¬ 
BENAS,  TOMATOS  (20  varieties). 


H,  J.  JONES,  Kyecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 

Catalogues  Free. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  —  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
canthus,  Maidenhair,  Geraniums,  Spiraeas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  CuttiDgs 
half-price.  Guide  7.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


By  permission,  of  tlie  Hon.  Board  of  Customs 
DUTY  FREE. 


Tobacco  Preparations 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  USE. 


THE  “LONDON”  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

(Free  of  Duty.) 

Manufactured  from  strong  American  Leaf  Tobacco,  and 
highly  concentrated.  Sold  in  bottles  :— Pints,  Is. ;  quarts, 
Is.  9d. ;  half  gall.,  2s.  6d.  ;  gall.,  4s.  Or,  in  casks  of  10  galls, 
and  upwards,  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon. 


EXTRA  STRONG  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  manufactured  for  Evaporating  in  Greenhouses. 
Pints,  2s.  ;  quarts,  3s.  6d.  ;  half-gall.,  6s.  ;  gall.,  11s.  And  in 
kegs  of  5  galls.,  10s.  6d.  per  gall.  ;  10  galls.,  10s.  per  gallon. 


THE  “LONDON”  TOBACCO  POWDER- 

This  preparation  consists  of  best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  of  an  essential 
character.  Price,  in  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  4s.  Or,  in  bulk,  £3 
per  cwt. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Scale,  Thrip,  Green 
Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all  Parasites 
affecting  plants,  without  injury  to  foliage.  In  jars,  Is.  6d.  and 
3s.  each,  and  in  tins,  5s.  6 d.,  15s.  6d.,  and  25s.  each. 


The  above  articles  are  manufactured  only  at  our 
Bonded  Stores,  Shad  Thames,  S.E.,  and  are  the  only 
reliable  Horticultural  Tobacco  Preparations  pro¬ 
duced.  We  caution  the  public  against  spurious 
articles  offered  by  several  firms. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Go. 

(LIMITED), 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms- FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores — 

SHAD  THAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON. 


THE  CHEAPEST  &  BEST  OF  ALL 


IR  TREE  OIL 


INSECTICIDE  (soluble) 

FOR  PLANTS.— To  make  a  solution  for  washing  or 
cleansing  purposes — Half-a-Pint  of  Pir-Tree  Oil  to  ten 
gallons  of  water. 

For  Green  and  Black  Fly,  Thrip,  American  Blight,  Woolly 
Aphis,  &c.— Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  or  four 
gallons  of  water,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Red  Spider  and  Caterpillar— Half-a-Pint  of  the 
Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water,  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Brown  or  White  Scale — Half-a-Pint  of 
the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  four  or  six  quarts  of  water,  four  to  eight 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Mildew  and  Blight  on  Fruit  or  Foliage — Half-a-Pint 
of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  six  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint.  _  . 

For  Ants,  Grubs,  Worms,  Wood  Lice,  &c.,  in  the  Soil — 
Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  most  efficacious  way  to  use  Fir-Tree  Oil  in  small 
quantities  is  to  apply  it  with  one  of  Hughes’  Aphicides. 

When  applied  to  the  roots  of  delicate  plants  the  sqil  should 
he  drenched  with  clean  water  immediately  afterwards,  in  all 
other  cases  washing  is  not  necessary.  Used  with  arm 
Water  it  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  when  cold  is  used. 

Soft  or  rain  water  is  necessary,  and  Applied  in  "Wood,  Tin, 
or  Pot  Vessels.^-Galvanised  Iron  Vessels  must  not  be  used. 

FOR  mis  EN  CHILfDfREN’S  m\R  a — Mix  one  part  of 
Fir-Tree  Oil  with  three  parts  of  Warm  Water  and  apply 
with  a  Comb  or  Brush,  the  Hair  can  be  washed  shortly  after. 

FOR  WASHING  FLANNELS  &  UNDERCLOTHING.— 

Put  a  wine-glass  full  in  ten  gallops  of  water  for  steeping ; 
the  same  may  be  put  into  the  boiler.  Common  Soap  may 
be  used  but  no  other  preparations. 

Sold  in  Bottles ,  half-pints ,  ij6 ;  pints ,  2/6;  quarts  4/6; 
half-gallons  7 16  ;  gallons  12/6  each. 

Drums,  5  and  10  gallons  each ,  at  11/-  per  gallon. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  insecticide, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free 
on  application  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 
E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK— A.  Rolker  &  Sons. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6d., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

1 ffi'M.  <CUiT1K'CJS§i£:  SON", 

Nursery  vie n  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  anil  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 


For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS’  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 


&,  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  610. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23rd,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TsYhe  Temple  Show. — Ere  The  Gardening 
AY orld  again  greets  the  eyes  of  our  readers, 
the  one  great  annual  exhibition  effort  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  have  been 
made,  and  we  cordially  hope  that  it  will  be  a  big 
effort,  and  crowned  with  all  possible  success.  For 
several  years  under  varying  aspects  the  society 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  beautiful  floral 
display  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  without  any  of 
that  powerful  impetus  to  exhibitors  found  in 
competitions  and  prizes.  In  an  unwonted  degree 
the  society  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  of  our 
leading  trade  houses,  and  these  have  with 
ungrudging  stint  performed  wonders  in  helping 
to  make  a  fine  exhibition. 

There  seems  to  he  no  doubt  hut  that  this 
same  warm  support  [will  again  this  year  he 
manifested.  Certainly  there  will  be  for  the 
comfort  of  the  exhibitors  such  honour  as  can  be 
extracted  from  a  visit  to  the  show  by  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family,  hut  knowing  how  these 
personages  draw,  more  tangible  reward  will 
come  from  their  following,  as  in  such  way  there 
can  he,  no  doubt,  much  -welcome  trade  done. 
The  show,  too,  is  invariably  so  well  reported 
in  the  horticultural  press,  that  it  becomes  to 
all  the  exhibitors  a  very  good  advertisement, 
indeed,  a  much  more  tangible  reward  than  any 
trade  exhibitor  gets  from  the  society  which  he 
thus  supports.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  say 
so  much  for  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers, 
which,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  often 
constitute  such  unhappy  and  misleading 
jumbles  as  to  he  of  no  value  or  interest  to 
anyone. 

AAre  shall  look  for  a  glorious  display  of  the 
noble  Orchid  again.  These  Temple  shows 
certainly  have  a  very  high  reputation  for  their 
Orchid  displays,  and  more  than  one  grand 
collection  pours  forth  its  treasures  only  on  these 
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occasions.  Somehow  we  not  infrequently  find 
that  hardy  plants,  because  so  gloriously 
coloured  and  effective,  seem  to  be  the  chief 
competitors  with  the  Orchids  for  public  ad¬ 
miration.  We  hope  to  see  both  these  sections 
of  flowers  in  all  their  greatest  beauty.  We 
hope  for  fine  settled  weather,  and  a  large 
company.  The  society  has  rarely  found  the 
Temple  shows  financial  successes — a  distressing 
fact  having  regard  to  the  place  and  position. 
We  hope  Londoners  will  see  that  this  year  that 
reproach  does  not  exist. 

7JTasi*s. — It  was  prior  to  School  Board  days 
that  a  child  shouted  out  in  school,  “  There 
goes  a  Arops  !  ”  “How  do  you  spell  vops1?” 
inquired  the  teacher  ;  to  which  the  youngster 
very  phonetically  replied  “  V  0  P  S.”  We  hope 
that  little  ones  now  have  been  better  taught, 
and  call  a  wasp  a  wasp,  for  just  recently  they 
have  doubtless  seen  plenty  of  these  sting-armed 
insects  on  the  wing — large  queen  insects,  pre¬ 
sumably  finding  receptacles  for  eggs  which 
they  can  deposit,  thus  building  up  a  structure 
that  will  bring  dismay  to  fruit  growers,  and 
disaster  to  the  more  succulent  crops.  Yerily 
the  early  or  breeding  wasps  seem,  like  vultures, 
to  have  scented  the  prey  from  afar,  really  very 
far  indeed,  for  it  is  a  long  cry  yet  to  the  autumn, 
with  its  anticipated  produce  of  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  &c.,  upon  which  the  predatory  wasp 
hopes  to  regale. 

We  cannot  exactly  employ  the  famous  similes, 
“  pulling  up  by  the  roots  ”  or  “  nipping  in  the 
hud,” although  both  are  very  much  of  the  garden, 
hut  we  may  try  hard  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  strong  pestilent  nest  by  killing  the  female 
progenitor  ere  the  mischief  be  accomplished. 
Queen  wasps  so  often  find  their  reception  so 
cool,  that  they  have  great  partiality  for  green¬ 
houses,  and  these  afford  capital  hunting  grounds, 
from  which  the  insect  should  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  alive.  As  high  a  price  as  6 d.  per  wasp 
has  been  set  upon  these  insects  in  the  month  of 
May,  probably  not  a  bad  investment  on  the 
whole,  for  whilst  it  is  certain,  had  the  wasp 
escaped,  it  would  have  laid  in  a  store  of  trouble 
for  the  gardener,  its  death  prevents  any  such 
trouble  following.  Unfortunate  horticulturists, 
especially  those  engaged  in  fruit  culture,  have 
so  many  troubles,  that  every  wasp  which  can 
he  removed  is  a  great  gain. 

Probably  the  wasp  swarms  of  the  autumn 
form  one  of  the  greatest  of  fruit  pests — so  much 
is  ruthlessly  impaired  without  being  actually 
destroyed.  It  is  very  probable  that  wasps  do 
our  soft  fruits  far  more  harm  than  birds  do. 
Certainly  it  is  less  easy  to  keep  off  the  wasps 
than  the  birds.  We  have  very  little  regard  for 
the  wasp  also,  because  he  seems  to  he  a  roving 
insect  enemy  to  man,  and  naturally  finds  every 
man’s  hand  against  him. 

he  London  Parks. — Country  visitors  to 
London  invariably  express  both  wonder 
and  admiration  when  taken  to  visit  our 
Metropolitan  Parks,  and  exhibit  surprise  that 
such  beautiful  open  spaces  or  retreats  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  town  should 
he  found  right  in  its  midst.  We  are  proud 
of  our  London  Parks,  and  have  a  right  to 
he  so.  They,  perhaps,  never  wear  a  livelier 
aspect  than  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  when  the  verdure  and  the  trees  are 
at  their  greenest,  and  the  flowers  are  in 
exceeding  beauty.  To  some  of  our  readers 
it  is  not  perhaps  known  that  the  Parks 
exist  under  a  very  divided  authority,  as 
the  Royal  Parks,  such  as  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  and  St. 
James’s  Park,  &c.,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown  through  the  Office  of  Works, 
whilst  Battersea,  Victoria,  Finsbury,  and 
several  other  smaller  Parks  are  municipal, 
and  under  the  control  of  ‘the  London  County 
Council.  The  arrangement  may  be  a  had 
or  a  good  one  ;  with  that  we  as  gardeners 
have  nothing  to  do,  hut  as  citizens  we  may 
have  strong  opinions. 


How  last  year  the  Parks  Committee,  a  body 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about 
either  gardening  or  gardeners,  decided  to 
appoint  a  general  superintendent  for  the  whole 
of  the  Parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council,  and  issued  adver¬ 
tisements  inviting  applications  for  the  post,  the 
amount  of  remuneration  offered  being  £500, 
without  allowances  or  the  prospect  of  a  pension, 
a  sum  small  enough  in  all  conscience  consider¬ 
ing  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the  social 
position  to  maintain,  and  the  salaries  paid 
in  establishments  under  the  Office  of  Works. 
Still,  the  position  is  one  that  any  experienced 
horticulturist  might  be  proud  to  hold  apart 
from  mere  monetary  considerations,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  were  a  great  number  of  appli¬ 
cants,  among  them  being  several  men  of 
undoubted  worth  and  great  experience,  and 
others  of,  perhaps,  higher  social  status,  but 
utterly  lacking  the  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  which  a  man  holding  such  a  post 
should  possess.  Each  park  or  garden  is  an 
isolated  estate,  and  all  are  now  admirably 
managed  by  their  own  superintendents,  under 
the  direction  for  administrative  purposes  of 
the  Parks  Committee  ;  and  so  far  as  we  can 
see  the  only  advantage  to  the  present 
responsible  officers  that  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  above  them  can  bring,  is 
that  he  will  act  as  a  buffer  between  them 
and  the  Parks  Committee,  and  thus  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  friction  that 
must  arise  where  there  are  many  masters 
instead  of  one. 

The  proposed  new  superintendent  must, 
therefore,  be  a  man  who  can  not  only 
exercise  efficient  control  over  those  under 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  and  tact  to  manage  those  above 
him.  That  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
situation,  and  who  so  likely  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  post  efficiently  as  an  experienced 
practical  man'?  But  the  Parks  Committee 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  after  putting 
several  of  the  applicants  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense,  the  appointment  re¬ 
mained  in  abeyance  for  several  months, 
until  last  week  they  went  before  the 
Council  with  an  entirely  new  proposition. 
They  frant  to  make  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  a  sub-department  of  the  Council,  and 
recommended  that  £700  a  year  should  be 
offered  as  salary  for  a  new  Superintendent. 
The  sum  offered  is  not  too  much  for  the 
right  man,  but  the  move  of  the  committee 
was  too  palpable,  and  the  majority  on  the 
Council  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
good  sense  in  nipping  the  scheme  in  the 
bud,  at  all  events  for  the  present. 

In  the  best  interest  of  the  parks,  and  the 
able  men  who  manage  them,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  undesirable  to  place  any  man  in 
authority  over  them,  whatever  his  social  or 
military  status  may  be,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  best  gardening  practice,  and  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  the  public  to  be 
gulled  into  paying  for  new  sinecure  offices. 
We  trust  the  progressive  members  on  the 
Council  will  insist  upon  an  experienced 
horticulturist  getting  the  appointment  and 
no  one  else. 

he  Fruit  Bloom.  —  Without  doubt  we 
have  been  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  a 
glorious  and — so  far  as  human  intelligence  can 
tell — a  fertile  fruit  bloom.  So  far  as  flower 
has  been  concerned  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  will  hold  its  place  with  those  of  the 
most  fertile  fruit  years  of  the  century. 
Literally  we  have  had  twenty  times  more 
of  bloom  than  we  need  or  desire  to  have  of 
fruit.  Were  the  fruit  products  to  be  at  all 
analogous  to  the  bloom,  the  trees  would  be 
literally  exhausted  with  the  labour  thrust  upon 
them.  We  are  just  now  concerned,  however, 
to  note  what  has  been  the  general  effect  upon 
the  bloom  of  three  undoubtedly  unpleasant 
causes.  First,  a  few  days  of  exceptional  heat — 


literally  a  taste  of  July  flung  into  May — which 
sorely  tried  the  enduring  properties  of  the 
flower ;  secondly,  very  cold  nights  and  harsh 
northerly  winds,  which  could  hardly  do  other 
than  promote  insect  life  if  there  be  such 
abounding  ;  and  thirdly,  the  unusual  drought 
which  prevailing  seems  disposed  to  mark  the 
entire  season. 

It  may  be  only  traditional  fancy,  but  some¬ 
how  we  had  got  to  believe  that  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  effective  bloom  setting,  nothing  was 
so  favourable  as  warm  nights,  occasional  warm 
showers,  and  a  moderately  sunny  yet  humid 
atmosphere.  How  the  trees  certainly  started 
the  season  with  bloom  buds  of  a  very  finely 
developed  and  healthy  nature.  That  was  ail 
the  previous  season  could  do  for  the  trees,  and 
it  was  well  done.  The  rest  had  to  be  left  to 
the  present  spring,  and  our  spring  seems  more 
than  ever  uncertain  and  treacherous.  In  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  we  have  mentioned,  the  bloom 
may  all  the  same,  because  of  its  splendid 
robustness,  for  of  that  there  has  been  no 
question,  have  well  weathered  the  adversities 
Hature  has  furnished,  and  we  may  find  a  grand 
fruit  year  after  all. 

How  earnestly  do  we  hope  this  may  be  the 
case  !  Whilst  it  is  rarely  good  policy  to  count 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  yet  with  what 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  certainty  staring  us  in 
the  face,  is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to  suggest  even 
thus  early  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
forethought  should  be  evidenced  by  fruit 
growers,  as  to  the  most  profitable  method  of 
disposing  of  their  expectant  produce.  Tt  does 
reflect  upon  our  indifference  to  facts,  that  whilst 
we  have  so  many  scarce  fruit  years,  we  should 
find  the  all-abundant  one  only  resulting  in  a 
glut,  and  prices  brought  down  to  starvation 
point. 

- •«<- - 

A  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Show  will 
be  held  at  Yells  (Somerset),  on  November  3rd  and 
4th. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Hr.  J.  C.  Brotherston, 
of  Wooden  House,  Kelso,  as  gardener  to  Miss  Milne 
Holme,  Milne  Graden,  Coldstream. 

The  Abbey  Park,  Leicester. — The  annual  exhibition, 
which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Leicester,  and  superintended  by  the 
experienced  Curator  of  the  Abbey  Park,  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  August  4th  next. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society’s  annual 
show  will  be  held  this  year  at  Bath  on  June  3rd  and 
the  four  following  days,  and  the  usual  horticultural 
display  is  included  in  the  programme.  This  depart¬ 
ment  will  now  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Cater,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Kev. 
J.  T.  Boscawen. 

The  Cactus  Family. — Though  our  experience  does 
not  lead  us  to  accept  unquestioned  the  assertion  that 
there  is  at  present  “a  fashionable  taste  for  Cactus 
cultivation,”  and  though  we  regard  many  of  the 
Cactuses  as  little  more  interesting  than  wooden  nut¬ 
megs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there  are 
still  many  singularly  curious  and  beautiful  things 
among  them,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  go 
out  of  cultivation  in  all  but  botanic  gardens.  We  note 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
are  making  a  specialty  of-  the  family,  and  are  offering 
this  season  an  interesting  assortment. 

The  Lateness  of  the  Season. — The  flowering  this 
season  of  one  of  our  common  pasture  grasses,  the  Sweet 
Vernal  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  in  the  grass  garden 
of  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  at  Caversham,  furnishes  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Last 
year  it  was  in  bloom  on  March  28th,  and  this  year  not 
until  May  13th,  or  10  days  later  than  in  1SS8,  the 
previous  latest  date  on  record  for  very  many  years 
previously. 

Coming  Rose  Shows. — The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  Rose  shows  which  will  be  held  during  the 
ensuing  season  so  far  as  is  known  up  to  date  : — June 
23rd,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  (N.R.S.)  ;  June  24th, 
Richmond  (Surrey)  and  Royal  Aquarium  ;  June  25th, 
Ryde  ;  June  27th,  Eltham  and  Reigate  ;  June  30th, 
Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Winchester  ;  July  1st,  Bagshot, 
Brighton,  Brockham,  Croydon,  and  Lee  ;  July  2nd, 
Farningham  and  Norwich  ;  July  4th,  Crystal  Palace 
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(N.R.S.);  July  7th,  Gloucester;  July  8th,  Dursley, 
Hitchin,  Sutton,  and  Tunbridge  Wells ;  July  9th, 
Bath  and  Woodbridge ;  July  11th,  New  Brighton; 
July  14th,  Christleton  and  Wolverhampton  ;  July  15th, 
Ealing;  July  16th,  Hereford  (N.R.S.),  Bedford, 
Helensburgh,  and  Trentham  ;  July  18th,  Manchester  ; 
July  21st,  Tibshelf  ;  July  23rd,  Halifax  and  Worksop; 
August  1st,  Ripley  (Derby). 

Complimentary  Dinner  and  Presentation  to  Mr. 
R.  Grossart. — On  the  15th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been 
gardener  for  ten  years,  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Bimock,  Dundee,  Mr.  R.  Grossart  was  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  by  his  gardening  friends  as  a  token  of 
their  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  McHattie,  New  Battle 
Abbey,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  was 
croupier.  Mr.  Grossart’s  health  was  drank  with 
musical  honours  and  amid  most  hearty  expressions  of 
goodwill  for  his  future  welfare. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society'. — The  society  will  hold 
its  fourth  Great  Annual  Flower  Show  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  on  the  28th  and  29th  inst., 
and  we  understand  that  so  far  the  entries  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  To  prevent  eventual  dis¬ 
appointment,  however,  it  is  requested  that  those  who 
are  still  desirous  of  exhibiting  should  at  once  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  superintendent,  R.  H.  S.  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  This  year  the  arrangements  have  been 
nearly  all  completed  somewhat  earlier  and  more 
systematically  than  usual,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that,  if  favoured  with  fine  weather,  H.  R.  H.  The 
Princess  Christian  will  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  the 
finest  show  the  society  has  yet  held  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens. 

Sutton’s  Potatos  in  Ceylon. — We  learn  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  have  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Ceylon  Agri-Horti  Exhibition  held  at 
Nuwara  Eliya  on  April  1st,  1891,  for  a  collection  of 
Potatos  grown  in  the  gardens  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon.  The  varieties  were  exclusively 
of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  introduction,  and  included  such 
standard  sorts  as  Abundance,  Satisfaction,  Sutton’s 
Seedling,  "Windsor  Castle,  Masterpiece,  &c.,  and  Mr. 
Nock,  the  superintendent,  writes  : — “The  Potatos  were 
a  good  sample,  and  made  a  splendid  show.  They 
would  have  held  their  own  in  most  exhibitions,  and 
would  have  been  hard  to  heat  for  evenness  and  general 
appearance.” 

Potato  Disease— Proposed  Extensive  Trial  of 
Sulphate  of  Copper. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  Mr. 
Whitehead  reported  from  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Diseases 
Committee  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  asking  whether  the  Society  was 
possessed  of  results  of  any  experiments  conducted  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficacy  of 
applications  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  remedy  against 
Potato  disease,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
for  the  society  to  undertake  a  series  of  specific  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  in  four  or  five  distinctive  and 
typical  parts  of  England  during  the  summer  of  1891, 
and,  if  necessary,  in  succeeding  seasons.  The  Seeds 
and  Plants  Committee  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  be  informed  that  the  society  would  be 
willing  to  organise  and  conduct  such  experiments  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  if  the  Board  considered  it 
desirable  ;  and  they  suggested  that  a  sub-committee  be 
empowered  to  draw  up  a  scheme  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  conduct  of  any  experiments 
that  might  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Earl  Cathcart  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  After  some  further  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiments  proposed. 

An  Agricultural  College  at  Mildura. — The  Governor 
of  Victoria,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  early  in  last  month 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Mildura,  on  the  River  Murray,  one  of  the  two 
Australian  Irrigation  Colonies,  founded  three  or  four 
years  ago  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Chaffev  Bros., 
under  special  Acts  of  the  colonial  Legislatures.  A 
full  report  of  the  ceremony  appears  in  the  Melbourne 
Argus  of  April  6th.  Mr.  Geo.  Chaffey,  in  presenting 
the  trowel  to  his  Lordship,  stated  that  the  value  of  the 
college  lands  exceeded  that  of  any  similarly  endowed 
educational  institution  in  Australia.  These  lands 
comprised  16,666  acres  with  water  easements,  valued 
(at  the  initial  price  of  £20  per  acre)  at  £333,320.  A 
large  portion  of  the  property  had,  however,  doubled  in 


value,  and  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  the  endowment  would  be  worth  more  than  a 
million  sterling  before  20  years.  Lord  Hopetoun  (in 
laying  the  stone)  remarked  that  he  had  no  doubt 
irrigation  would  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
future  of  Victoria,  and  the  Chaffey  College  in  affording 
facilities  for  imparting  the  necessary  instruction  in 
irrigation  and  its  dependent  industries  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  whole  of  Australia. 

Exochorda  grandiflora. — In  the  absence  of  spring 
frost  this  early- flowering  shrub  has  escaped  the  injury 
to  the  young  foliage  which  it  is  liable  to  suffer  at 
times,  just  as  the  foliage  is  expanding  after  a  mild 
winter.  The  lanceolate-oblong,  entire  leaves  are  similar 
to  many  of  the  Shrubby  Spiraeas,  to  which  the  species 
under  notice  is  closely  allied.  -  The  flowers  are,  however, 
much  larger  individually  than  those  of  a  Spiraea,  pure 
white,  and  borne  in  racemes  at  the  end  of  the  short 
lateral  branches.  With  the  exception  of  the  danger 
from  spring  frosts,  it  proves  perfectly  hardy,  for  plants 
exposed  last  winter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
hurt,  and  are  now  flowering  freely,  being  very 
ornamental. 

- - 

WINTRY  WEATHER  IN  MAY. 

Ax  intensely  sharp  white  frost  was  experienced  all 
round  London  on  Whit-Sunday  morning  early.  The 
preceding  two  days  had  been  marked  by  cold, 
northerly  wind-storms,  accompanied  with  rain  and  hail. 
Apparently  nothing  tender  escaped,  as  those  who  had 
sown  Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans  too  early  found  to  their 
cost.  The  frost  affords  fresh  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  no  tender  things  are  safe  outside  till  the 
end  of  May.  We  trust  no  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
fruit  bloom.  Mr.  R.  J.  Humphries,  writing  on  the 


17th  inst.  from  The  Lodge,  Parkstone,  Dorset,  reports 
a  severe  frost  in  that  district  on  the  same  morning, 
which  has  cut  down  Potatos,  Runner  Beans,  &c.  A 
heavy  downfall  of  rain  and  snow  was  experienced  the 
previous  day. 


Weather  experienced  in  East  Yorkshire  :  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  May  9th  and  10th,  strong  cold  north¬ 
easterly  winds,  with  driving  showers  of  rain  ;  11th,  a 
fine  bright  day  ;  12th  and  13th,  two  splendid  days, 
thermometer  72°  in  the  shade  ;  14th,  colder  ;  15th, 
thunder  ;  16th,  snow  showers,  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  during  the  night,  12°  of  frost;  17th,  frequent 
snow  showers,  clear  frosty  night,  minimum  13°  of  frost ; 
18th,  cold  bright  day,  night,  9°  of  frost.  The  destruc¬ 
tive  result  of  those  sharp  frosts  is  indeed  pitiable  to 
witness.  Acres  of  Potatos  killed  to  the  ground  ; 
Rhubarb  stalks  frozen  through  ;  Asparagus,  hanging 
black  and  soft.  Amongst  flowers,  the  stems  of  Dielytra 
frozen  through  ;  Spirasas  killed  to  the  ground.  On 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Currants  there  was  a 
splendid  show  of  bloom,  and  Gooseberries  were  well 
set  and  of  the  size  of  Peas  ;  many  are  soft  and  turning 
black.  Apples  are  not  yet  in  bloom  ;  the  foliage  is 
well  covering  the  fruit  buds,  so  there  is  a  hope  that 
some  may  be  saved. — Robert  C.  Kingston,  Branting- 
ham  Thorpe,  Brough,  East  Yorkshire ,  May  19 th. 


We  had  5°  of  frost  on  Monday  morning,  the  18th. 
Potatos  suffered  severely,  and  Kidney  Beans  are  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  The  Apple  trees,  which  were  in  full 
bloom,  suffered  most  severely,  and  several  of  the  tender 
annuals  have  got  a  severe  check. — James  L.  McKellar, 
The  Castle  Gardens,  Burrow,  Queen’s  Co.  Ireland, 
May  \Dth. 


After  two  days  of  biting  winds  and  furious  hail¬ 
storms  I  awoke  on  Whit-Monday  morning  to  find  the 
earth  covered  with  snow.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were 
so  laden  with  it  that  we  had  to  take  poles  to  lighten 
those  that  were  prostrated,  for  fear  of  their  being 
broken  or  mutilated  with  the  heavy  weight.  Fruit 
bushes  as  well  as  shrubs  were  almost  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  all  crops  were  covered  up.  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Cabbages,  Potatos,  &c.,  all  bent  down,  and  the  young 
shoots  on  the  Raspberry  canes,  Currants,  Ro.ses,  and 
other  things  are  broken  off  almost  wholesale.  In  this 
neighbourhoood  there  are  a  great  number  of  orchards, 
and  Cherry  trees  are  especially  abundant  and  now 
laden  with  bloom.  These  were  also  as  perfectly 
covered  and  weighed  down  with  snow  as  they  were  in 
any  part  of  the  winter.  It  must  cause  a  great  deal  of 
the  bloom  and  fresh  set  fruit  to  perish.  Apparently  it 
snowed  for  many  hours  without  intermission,  by  the 
great  bulk  that  lay  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
Happily  it  did  not  subsequently  freeze,  but  thawed, 
causing  a  perfect  slop  on  all  roads  and  paths. 

The  effects  of  such  severe  winter  weather  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  month  of  June  will  soon  be  seen 
by  all  owners  and  occupiers  of  gardens.  On  some  days 
last  week  the  weather  was  exceptionally  hot  ;  on  the 
13th  inst.  the  thermometer  rose  to  78°.  To  all 
appearance  we  were  going  to  have  a  continuance  of  it, 
and  placed  the  bulk  of  our  bedding-out  plants  outside 
with  only  a  light  protection.  To-day  we  have  to  get 
them  all  under  cover  in  sheds  or  outhouses  that  can 
be  spared  to  put  them  in.  Such  weather  in  May  has 
hardly  ever  been  seen  before  here,  even  by  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  but  I  remember  a  great  fall  of  snow  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1852  or  1853,  when  living  in  Flintshire. 
At  that  time  plants  that  were  placed  outside  under 
trees  had  to  be  got  under  cover  again,  the  same  as  I 
have  had  to  do  to-day.  Some  old  residents  talk  of  a 
frost  on  the  29th  of  May  some  years  ago  (the  year  they 
all  seem  to  forget),  but  snow  to  such  a  depth  was  never 
experienced.  Happily  it  has  been  thawing  most  of 
this  afternoon,  and  to-night  the  snow  is  only  seen  in 
rows  under  hedges  and  walls.  We  are  something  over 
310  ft.  above  sea  level.  —  T.  TV.,  Yelverton,  Norfolk, 
May  19  th,  1891. 

->X<» - 

NARCISSUS  INTERMEDIUS. 

Ix  general  appearance  this  species  resembles  a  small- 
flowered  form  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  ;  but  there  are 
smaller  varieties  of  the  latter,  however,  in  cultivation. 
The  leaves  of  N.  Tazetta  are,  however,  broad  and  flat, 
whereas  in  N.  intermedius  they  are  narrow,  and  so 
much  incurved  at  the  sides  as  to  be  almost  sub-terete. 
The  perianth  segments  are  lemon  coloured,  and  more  or 
less  imbricated  at  the  base,  while  the  small  cup-shaped 
corona  deepens  to  orange-yellow.  In  the  type,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  corona  is 
entire,  but  there  are  varieties  in  which  it  is  more  or  less 
deeply  divided.  From  four  to  ten  of  these  flowers  are 
borne  in  an  umbel,  so  that  the  species  is  not  only  pretty, 
but  affords  a  succession  to  most  of  the  other  Narcissi, 
which  are  now  mostly  out  of  bloom.  It  is  now  at  its 
best,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  late-flowering  form  of 
N.  Tazetta,  its  nearest  relation.  In  the  matter  of  soil 
it  is  not  particular,  provided  it  is  friable  and  well 
drained.  Good  cultivation  will,  however,  improve  it, 
and  encourage  the  development  of  a  larger  number  of 
flowers  on  the  stem.  As  the  bulbs  get  strong,  this  will 
also  follow  as  a  result. 

- »>K-° - 

THE  SNOWY  MESPILUS. 

This  beautiful  little  tree  enjoys  a  multiplicity  of 
names,  both  botanical  and  popular.  The  most  correct, 
probably,  is  Amelanchier  canadensis,  but  it  is  also  very 
frequently  called  A.  Botryapium  in  gardens.  It  was 
originally  introduced  from  Canada  in  1746,  and  is  said 
to  attain  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  Probably,  however, 
there  are  relatively  few  trees  of  it  in  Britain  which 
have  been  allowed  to  attain  any  size.  A  fine  specimen 
may  be  seen  at  Kingston  in  a  villa  garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  trunk  is  straight,  clean,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  globular  head,  the  whole  being  about. 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high,  and  now  laden  with  its  masses  of 
snowy  white  bloom,  to  which  the  popular  name  refers. 
The  flowering  period  cannot  be  considered  of  long 
duration,  but  to  that  the  fruiting  stage  succeeds, 
to  be  followed  by  the  colour  of  the  fading  foliage, 
glorious  in  decay.  The  fruit  is  purple,  and  constitutes 
tolerably  agreeable  eating  (if  the  birds  allow  it  to  ripen) 
either  in  the  raw  state  or  cooked  and  used  in  the 
form  of  tarts,  puddings,  and  pies. 
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THE  PESTS  OF  ROCKERIES. 

A  weed  is  a  plant  of  any  kind  which  is  out  of  place. 
The  botanist  in  the  open  field  has  few,  if  any  weeds,  for 
they  do  not  trouble  him  in  any  way,  except  they 
monopolise  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  rarer  and 
more  valuable  plants  which  he  may  expect  to  find  in 
any  given  locality,  or  except  they  increase  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  threaten  the  extermination  of  some  choice 
and  rare  species.  Everything  in  the  eyes  of  a  horti¬ 
culturist  is  a  weed  whose  flowers  are  too  small  to  be  of 
any  decorative  value  in  the  garden.  Even  many  which 
he  admits  into  the  garden  on  account  of  the  showiness 
of  their  flowers  or  foliage,  or  both,  he  finds  to  be  weeds 
of  the  most  determined  and  annoying  kind. 

Weeds  in  the  herbaceous  border  are  troublesome 
enough,  but  certain  kinds  on  the  rockery  are  something 
more,  and  the  term  “pest”  is  a  mild  name  for  them. 
Eockwork  is  really  a  stronghold  for  those  kinds  with 
long  underground  rhizomes,  and  more  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  rockery  consists  of  stones  more 
or  less  cemented  together.  The  rhizomes  creep 
underneath  the  stones  that  separate  the  different 
compartments  or  pockets,  and  come  up  anywhere,  it 
may  be  in  the  centre  of  a  small  morsel  of  some  choice 
and  rare  specimen  which  must  not  be  disturbed  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  enemy.  It  is  inconvenient  to 
move  either  the  stones  or  the  plant,  and  matters 
become  greatly  complicated  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  Veronicas,  Thymus,  Aubrietias,  Arenarias,  Sedums, 
Campanulas,  Sempervivums,  Phloxes,  Cerastium,  Saxi¬ 
frages,  or  a  host  of  even  more  choice  subjects  which 
could  be  named. 

The  amount  of  annoyance  caused  by  weeds  is  one  of 
degree,  so  that,  as  amongst  other  arafts  of  nature,  there 
are  amongst  weeds,  misdemeanants  of  a  first,  second,  and 
third  class.  Those  with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  a  few 
others,  may  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  exterminate  them  when  they  get  entrenched 
upon  a  rockery.  If  the  gardener  is  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  allows  them  to  ramble  at  will  for  a  time, 
they  kill  everything  in  their  way  by  excluding  the 
light  from  them  ;  and  a  rockery,  if  planted  with  many 
hundreds  of  plants,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
be  monopolised  by  a  few,  thus  furnishing  a  very  apt 
example  of  the  battle  for  life  amongst  plants. 

The  autumn  and  spring  cleaning  may  leave  the 
rockery  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  gardener  may  indulge 
in  the  idea  that  he  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  weeds, 
and  that  spring  showers  will  only  bring  the  usual  crop 
of  annual  visitants.  On  the  other  hand  such  things  as 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and 
P.  sachalinense  may  not  only  be  not  dead,  but  not  even 
dormant  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring  the  suckers 
shoot  up  everywhere  over  the  ground,  through  the 
heart  of  the  choicest  plants,  out  from  every  crevice 
amongst  the  stones,  and  even  in  the  adjoining  walks. 
When  Campanula  rapunculoides,  Saponaria  officinalis, 
Aster  Novi-Belgi,  A.  Eestivus  and  numerous  others  of 
the  weedy  class  with  long  rambling  rhizomes  are  kept 
down  with  determination,  where  they  appear  in  open 
spaces,  they  take  refuge  in  the  heart  of  other  plants, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  them  without 
pulling  their  protectors  all  to  pieces,  which  may  not 
be  done  with  any  degree  of  safety  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth.  Plants  of  dwarfer  habit,  such  as 
Hieracium  aurantiaeum,  Potentilla  reptans,  Nepeta 
Glechoma,  and  Physalis  Alkekengi,  are  also  determined 
pests  amongst  choice  subjects.  The  Hawkweed  is  well 
adapted  for  dry  banks  where  scarcely  anything  elso 
will  grow,  and  should  be  kept  there.  The  Potentilla 
has  a  tap-root  which  if  not  extricated  will  simply 
throw  up  fresh  leaves  and  send  out  runners  as  bad  as 
ever  a  little  later  on.  The  ground  Ivy  we  have  known 
to  be  planted  on  a  rockery,  because  it  was  variegated, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  variegated  and  original  portion 
disappeared  while  the  typical  green  form  appeared  at 
every  crevice  amongst  the  stones  at  long  distances  from 
its  original  habitat. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  troublesome  nature  of 
the  Bindweeds  (Convolvulus  sepium  and  C.  arvensis), 
but  especially  the  former  1  The  whole  of  the  ground  has 
to  be  forked  up,  and  even  then  pieces  of  the  rhizomes 
will  be  left  behind  to  ramify  again  before  they  show 
themselves.  The  Bindweed  of  the  hedges  is  hardly 
more  annoying  than  the  Vetch  of  the  hedges  (Vicia 
sepium)  sometimes  proves  to  be  when  it  gets  established 
in  the  centre  of  a  plant.  Its  cousin,  V.  sylvatica,  in 
spite  of  its  ornamental  character,  is  a  terrible  rambler  ; 
and  the  Flame  Flower  (TropEeolum  speciosum)  is  no 
better  in  localities  where  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  favours  its  growth.  We  have  known  it  to 
prove  a  veritable  pest  on  a  Fern  rockery.  A  certain 
Fern  lover  took  a  considerable  amount  of  pains  to 


establish  the  Common  Bracken  in  a  hardy  fernery,  in 
order  to  represent  it  amongst  other  British  kinds,  and 
had  much  difficulty  in  exterminating  it  afterwards. 
The  variegated  Gout-weed  (CEgopodium  Podagraria 
variegata)  should  not  be  planted  on  a  rockery,  unless 
grown  in  a  pot  and  plunged.  Most  of  the  above  it 
will  be  noticed  are  highly  ornamental  subjects,  and 
often  get  planted  intentionally  upon  rockeries,  but  the 
planter  often  has  cause  to  rue  his  doings. 

The  above  only  constitute  a  tithe  of  the  first-class 
“  misdemeanants,”  and  instances  might  be  multiplied. 
A  number  of  the  grasses  might  be  cited,  such  as  the 
Eeed  Grass  (Phalaris  arundinacea)  and  its  variegated 
form,  especially  in  damp  situations,  also  Couch  Grass 
(Triticum  repens  and  Holcus  mollis),  and  the  Meadow 
Fescue  (Poa  pratensis),  which  come  unbidden.  We 
have  noted  the  rhizomes  of  Convolvulus  sepium  and 
Phalaris  arundinacea  raising  and  bursting  the  asphalt 
on  walks  which  in  some  instances  were  so  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  intruders  down.  The 
Bitter  Cress  (Cardamine  hirsuta)  must  not  be  omitted 
from  this  class  of  weeds,  for  it  scatters  its  seeds  in  a 
most  determined  manner  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
gather  it  in  fruit.  The  moral  here  is,  pull  it  early,  or 
at  least  not  later  than  the  flowering  stage. 

Docks,  Dandelions  and  similar  tap-rooted  weeds  may 
be  relegated  to  the  second  class,  because  they  may 
generally  be  extricated  without  much  injury  to  other 
plants.  The  common  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris) 
proves  a  nuisance  by  scattering  its  seeds  about,  and  by 
the  seedlings  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
everything.  Most  of  the  Ivies  are  very  troublesome, 
by  overgrowing  and  killing  everything  with  which  they 
come  into  contact,  and  with  the  exception  of  tree  forms 
should  not  be  planted  on  rockeries.  Poa  annua  is  most 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  numbers,  and  requires  a 
deal  of  attention  to  keep  it  down.  A  third  class  of 
weeds  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  Impatiens  Eoylei, 
I.  parvi flora,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Geranium  Eobertianum, 
Poppies,  &c.,  but  they  are  easily  uprooted  or  killed, 
and  the  more  ornamental  of  them  may  be  tolerated 
with  propriety  where  the  space  can  be  afforded  them. 
- - 

QUALITY  IN  GRAPES. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
study  size  and  appearance  rather  than  the  eating 
qualities  of  Grapes,  this  remark  applying  quite  as 
forcibly  to  what  are  grown  for  private  use  as  to  any 
produced  specially  for  the  markets.  Much  of  this  is 
probably  due — most  probably  I  think — to  the  important 
part  which  fruit  generally  plays  in  the  decoration  of 
the  dining-table,  the  end  dish  of  Grapes  being  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous.  Now,  if  this  happens  to  be  of  a 
variety  that  cannot  possibly  be  grown  to  a  great  size, 
it  will  either  be  completely  ignored,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  be  actually  found  fault  with,  no  matter  what  the 
quality  may  be  ;  whereas  if  the  bunches  are  massive 
and  the  berries  of  an  imposing  size,  the  comments  are 
complimentary,  both  the  owner  and  grower  sharing  in 
the  honour  gained.  All  this  is  very  well  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  effect  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
pernicious,  as  varieties  of  a  showy  appearance  must 
inevitably  oust  those  superior  in  quality,  but  inferior 
as  regards  great  size  o<f  bunch  or  berry.  Already  this 
result  is  apparent  enough  in  the  markets,  trade  growers 
naturally  producing  what  sells  best  and  private 
gardeners  are  rapidly  following  in  their  footsteps.  Nor 
are  the  latter,  as  I  have  already  shown,  altogether  to 
blame  in  the  matter  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  reaction 
must  come,  and  growers  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  be 
on  their  guard — that  is  to  say,  be  not  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  discard  old  favourites  in  favour  of  others  that 
will  not  be  long  all  the  rage.  At  present  everything 
points  to  the  likelihood  of  such  showy,  yet  coarse, 
poorly-flavoured  varieties  of  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmar, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Alicante  superseding  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  West’s  St.  Peter’s, 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  and  Lady  Downe’s  ;  but,  as 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  not  one  of  the  last  five 
mentioned  ought  to  be  discarded.  Fewer  Vines  of 
them  might,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  be  grown,  but  if  cut 
entirely  out  the  time  may  come,  and  that  even  sooner 
than  anticipated,  when  they  will  be  wanted  again. 

The  Black  Hamburgh,  if  properly  grown — the 
bunches  being  fairly  large,  the  berries  nearly  1  in.  in 
diameter,  well  coloured,  and  thoroughly  ripened — is 
really  a  noble  Grape  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  the 
inferior  samples,  produced  by  over-cropped  Vines,  that 
bring  the  variety  into  bad  repute  ;  and  if  private 
gardeners  attempt  to  rival  the  market  growers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  weight  of  fruit  from  a  given  length  of 
rod  they  must,  as  a  rule,  fail  signally  in  finishing  the 
berries  properly.  In  Madresfield  Court  we  have  a 


variety  that  will  force  quite  as  readily  as  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  in  some  growers’  hands  it  is  really  the 
better  Grape  of  the  two.  If  over-cropping  is  avoided, 
and  a  good  circulation  of  air  is  maintained  both  during 
the  ripening  period  and  at  all  times  subsequently,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  find  fault  with  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  berries,  cracking  (a  great  failing  of  the 
variety)  will  be  prevented,  while  the  substance  and 
quality  will  be  first-rate,  a  pleasant  Muscat  flavour 
being  discernible.  Madresfield  Court  travels  better 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  that  is  another  point 
in  its  favour.  The  only  possible  rival  of  these  two 
popular  varieties,  and  that  a  somewhat  formidable  one. 
is  to  be  found  in  Gros  Maroc.  This  variety  forces  fairly 
well,  is  very  productive  and  free  setting,  the  bunches 
being  of  good  form,  and  the  berries  extra  large,  also 
colouring  very  surely.  Of  the  quality  of  this  attractive 
black  Grape  the  less  said  the  better,  and  as  far  as  keep¬ 
ing  properties  are  concerned,  it  is  but  little  superior  to 
the  Black  Hamburgh.  Alnwick  Seedling  is  somewhat 
later  and  a  rather  shy  setter,  but  with  the  aid  of  arti¬ 
ficial  impregnation  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  produce 
large  bunches,  the  berries  being  of  a  great  size,  as  black 
as  Sloes,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  does  not  keep  well. 

It  is  a  somewhat  strange,  yet  undeniable  fact  that 
earlv  white  Grapes  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets,  and 
are  not  extensively  grown  in  private  gardens,  this  pro¬ 
bably  being  owing  to  there  being  no  reliable  large- 
berried  varieties  available  for  forcing.  Buckland 
Sweetwater  at  its  best  is  of  noble,  attractive  appearance, 
the  berries  being  large,  of  a  rich  clear  amber  colour, 
and  the  quality  fairly  good.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  the  bunches  are  loose,  the  berries  either  green 
in  colour  or  badly  spotted,  and  little  better  than  bags 
of  sugar  and  water.  Fosters’  Seedling  is  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  a  very  easily  grown  variety,  but  not  till 
it  is  fully  ripe  is  it  presentable,  and  although  the  colour 
improves  by  hanging,  the  berries  decrease  in  size  con¬ 
siderably,  hence  its  unpopularity  in  the  markets,  and 
in  all  cases  where  showy  Grapes  are  desired.  The 
Frontignans,  of  whatever  colour,  are  excellent,  but 
owing  to  their  smallness  of  berry  and  unattractive 
appearance  generally,  they  will  never  be  much  culti¬ 
vated  by  other  than  enthusiasts.  Very  different  are 
the  Golden  Champion  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  if 
only  lovers  of  showy  Grapes  could  have  these  in  per¬ 
fection  they  would  be  happy.  Very  rarely,  however, 
are  they  to  be  seen  in  a  presentable  condition,  many 
more  failing  than  succeeding  with  them  ;  but  if  Mr. 
W.  Thomson  had  continued  his  labours  in  a  similar 
direction,  he  might  ere  this  have  given  us  a  large- 
berried  yellow  Grape  to  accompany  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  He  might  have  further  benefited  himself,  and 
many  more,  by  raising  a  golden  or  “  white  ”  companion 
for  Gros  Colmar,  or  such,  for  instance,  as  the  new 
Lady  Hutt  is  said  to  be  for  Lady  Downe’s. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  being  the  best  of  all 
Grapes,  merits  a  separate  paragraph.  No  other  variety 
combines  in  itself  so  many  good  qualities  or  gives  such 
general  satisfaction.  It  possesses  an  excellent  consti¬ 
tution,  is  very  productive,  and,  if  treated  liberally — 
starvation  treatment  being  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  failures  that  occur — no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
setting  the  berries  nearly  as  regularly  as  any  other 
variety  sets.  The  bunches  and  berries  are  often  very 
large,  colour  beautifully  if  not  either  unduly  shaded  or 
too  much  exposed,  while  the  quality  is  unimpeachable. 
It  can  be  had  ripe  fairly  early,  or  in  June,  is  plentiful 
enough  in  August,  and  keeps  well  till  mid-winter  and 
after.  No  wonder  houses  are  devoted  entirely  to  this, 
the  most  valuable  Grape  in  cultivation. 

Mrs.  Pearson  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  other  late 
white  varieties,  this  being  of  productive  habit,  the 
bunches  of  medium  size,  and  the  berries  fairly  large 
and  colouring  well.  The  quality  is  good  and  it  will 
keep  in  the  fruit  room  till  March.  Trebbiano,  Ca¬ 
labrian  Eaisin  and  White  Tokay  are  all  coarse,  and 
Golden  Queen  is  but  little  grown,  owing  to  the 
muddy  appearance  of  the  berries,  but  the  quality  is 
good.  Of  late  black  Grapes,  the  most  valuable, 
from  a  market  grower’s  point  of  view,  is  the  Gros 
Colmar.  It  certainly  is  a  noble  Grape,  and  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  particularly  popular  ;  but,  unless  well 
grown,  the  quality  is  not  good,  it  being  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  rid  of  its  Ivy-like  taste.  Alicante  is 
also  a  decidedly  showy  variety,  and  occasionally  the 
quality  is  really  good.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
second  rate ;  but  the  sort  will  always  be  largely 
grown,  owing  to  its  free-bearing  habit,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  berries  can  be  coloured.  Gros  Guil¬ 
laume  is  of  a  very  different  character,  this  being  shy¬ 
bearing,  while  the  bunches  frequently  attain  a  large 
size.  If  not  over-cropped  it  colours  well,  and  the 
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quality  during  December  and  January  is  far  better  than 
many  Grape  growers  are  aware.  Another  old  and  but 
seldom  seen  variety  is  to  be  found  in  "West’s  St. 
Peter’s,  this  being  rightly  considered  the  most  refreshing 
late  black  Grape  in  cultivation,  and  is  much  liked  by 
invalids.  Nor  ought  Mrs.  Prince’s  Black  Muscat  to 
be  discarded  simply  because  it  sometimes  fails  to  set 
well,  and  in  other  cases  owing  to  its  colouring  badly. 
It  keeps  better  than  any  of  tho  varieties  yet  named, 
and  is  superior  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  in  point  of  quality. 

At  the  present  time  of  year,  this  being  when  Grapes 
are  scarcest,  a  good  supply  of  Lady  Downe’s  is  simply 
invaluable,  yet  owing  to  the  craze  for  more  showy 
varieties,  not  half  enough  of  it  is  grown.  It  promises 
to  keep  sound  this  year  to  the  end  of  May,  and  very 
plump,  crisp  and  refreshing  it  proves,  no  early  forced 
Grapes  being  at  all  equal  to  it.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  change  and  improve  the  character  of  the  least 
valuable  varieties  by  grafting  and  inarching  others  on 
to  them  ;  and  young  Yines  can  be  planted  up  to  the 
end  of  May  with  every  prospect  of  their  doing  well. — 
The  Field. 

- - 

THE  HANGING  GARDENS  OP 

BABYLON. 

(Concluded  from  p.  589  J. 

You  need  feel  no  surprise  at  our  finding  so  man 
foreign  trees  and  flowers  in  these  Babylonian  gardens. 
It  was  a  custom  in  early  ages  for  eastern  potentates  to 
exact  of  tributary  nations  that  they  should  pay  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  imposts  in  the  grain  and  plants  of  their 
country  ;  as  a  consequence,  therefore,  an  abundance  of 
rare  flowers— rare  everywhere  else  even  in  the  favour¬ 
able  season— found  their  way  into  the  groves  of  Nimrod, 
arid  were  cultivated  with  such  care  that  during  the 
entire  year  round  the  apartments  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchs  were  graced  with  the  richest  floral  tributes 
(interspersed  with  wreaths  of  Papyrus),  which  only  the 
most  experienced  amongst  these  old-world  horticultur¬ 
ists  could  possibly  produce.  I  am  convinced,  after 
many  careful  inspections  in  the  British  Museum  of  the 
monuments  and  tablets  of  the  ancients,  that  a  Nimrod 
or  a  Pharaoh  would  countenance  nothing  short  of  per¬ 
fection  either  in  the  arts  of  horticulture  or  architecture, 
and  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  only  a  fortnight  ago 
as  I  strolled  through  the  Assyrian  Room  in  our  great 
national  repository,  I  was  struck  by  the  delicacy  of 
outline  and  the  marvellous  mastership  which  seems  to 
have  characterised  the  lapidaries  of  ancient  Babylon. 
After  admiring  several  exquisite  wall  carvings  of  the 
great  king  Assur-Nasir-Pal,  B.c.  880,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  tablet  of  the  same  epoch,  upon  which  was 
depicted  certain  fugitives  swimming  for  refuge  to  a 
certain  castle  when  sorely  pressed  by  Assyrian  archers. 
In  the  background  of  the  scene  before  us  we  are  struck 
by  the  beautiful  outline  of  Date  Palms,  and  what 
appears  to  me  a  Palm  intended  to  represent  the  Doum, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (of  the  identity  of  this, 
however,  I  am  in  doubt)  ;  but  passing  on  to  tablets  27 
and  32  we  find  elaborate  outlines  of  priests  offering 
flowers  (no  doubt  this  would  take  place  in  the  great 
Temple  of  Bel).  I  counted  the  petals  of  these  flowers, 
and  in  tablet  27  found  there  were  eight,  and  in  that 
of  32  twelve  ;  and  again  in  tablet  31  a  winged  figure 
was  represented  making  a  similar  presentation.  In 
this  instance,  too,  there  were  eight  petals  to  each  of 
the  three  flowers  which  formed  the  offering  ;  in  form 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  like  the  single  Dahlia. 

But  to  return.  "VVe  had  entered  the  vineyards,  when 
for  a  moment  we  deviated  to  glance  at  the  monuments. 
.Well,  after  winding  our  way  through  these  vineyards 
and  labyrinthine  groves,  where  silvery  fountains  played, 
surrounded  by  Myrtle  and  Olives,  under  the  shadow 
of  which  colonies  of  plaintive  bul-buls  dwelt  and 
thrilled  your  very  heart  by  their  deep  pathos,  we  found 
ourselves  approaching  one  of  those  stupendous  artificial 
works  which,  whilst  being  characteristic  of  the 
ancients  for  its  magnitude,  has  been  ranked  amongst 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  because  of  its  unique 
character.  I  refer  to  the  hanging  gardens  of  the 
Babylonian  Palace,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wonderful  than  these  so-called 
hanging  gardens,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  Queen 
Amytis  to  possess  elevated  groves,  such  as  in  her 
earlier  days  she  had  enjoyed  on  the  hills  around  her 
native  place  of  Ecbatana  in  Media.  For  this  purpose 
an  artificial  mountain  was  reared  in  the  form  of  a 
square  of  400  ft.  on  each  side,  with  terraces  rising  one 
above  another  to  a  height  overtopping  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  city  walls  were 


some  350  ft.  in  height,  we  must  feel  amazed  in  con¬ 
templating  the  gigantic  proportion  of  this  artificial 
garden  roaring  its  head  to  a  height  far  above  that  of 
the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to 
terrace  was  by  steps  10  ft.  wide  ;  the  terraces  were 
reared  to  their  several  stages  on  ranges  of  regular 
piers  over  75  ft.  high,  which,  forming  a  kind  of 
vaulting,  rose  in  succession  one  over  the  other  to  the 
required  height  of  each  terrace,  tho  whole  being  bound 
together  by  a  wall  22  ft.  thick.  These  measurements 
were  arrived  at  during  excavation  amongst  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  Babylonian  city. 

The  floor  of  each  terrace  or  garden  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner  : — On  the  tops  of  the  piers  was  first 
laid  a  pavement  of  flat  stones,  16  ft.  in  length  and  4  ft. 
in  breadth,  over  which  was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with 
a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  or  mineral  pitch,  the  most 
perfectly  inflammable  mineral  known.  It  burns  with 
a  bituminous  smell,  and  was  doubtless  what  we  now 
designate  petroleum;  its  principal  source  was  the 
fountains  of  Is,  the  modern  Hit,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  layer  of  reeds  was  in  turn  covered 
with  two  courses  of  bricks  closely  cemented  together 
with  plaster,  while  over  all  these  were  placed  thick 
sheets  of  lead,  on  which  was  laid  the  earth  or  mould  of 
the  garden.  This  floor  was  designed  to  retain  the 
moisture  of  the  mould,  and  in  order  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  for  the  largest  trees  to  take  firm  root, 
hollow  piers  were  built  and  filled  with'earth,  and  water 
was  forced  into  these  piers  from  beneath,  thus  securing 
to  timber  trees  the  necessary  degrees  of  moisture. 
Upon  the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  reservoirs  were  constructed  and  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Euphrates  by  means  of  an  engine,  and 
from  these  reservoirs  the  several  terraces  or  gardens 
were  irrigated  as  occasion  required,  the  work  being 
performed  by  legions  of  Ethiopian  slaves,  whose  labours 
were  regulated  by  experienced  men,  and  who,  like  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  appreciated  not  less  the 
efficacy  of  the  Vine  than  the  mystic  charm  which 
attached  to  the  Myrtle  ;  men  with  whom,  I  doubt  not, 
our  friends  would  by  no  means  have  thought  it  dero¬ 
gatory  to  shake  hands  and  hob-a-nob  awhile,  the  better 
to  settle  some  vexed  question  concerning  the  growth 
and  culture  of  Ambrosia,  an  odorous  plant  which 
yielded  the  fabled  food  of  the  gods,  and  according  to 
the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  produced  immortality  to 
whomsoever  partook  of  it. 

"We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  Babylon,  its 
antiquity,  its  magnitude,  palaces,  princely  benefactors, 
and  lastly,  its  hanging  gardens.  Of  course  the  name 
applied  to  the  latter  arises  from  the  dense  hanging 
foliage  each  terrace  garden  presented  as  they  rose  one 
above  another,  until  an  altitude  was  reached  at  which 
the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  appeared  almost 
ethereal  as  each  Palm  frond  stood  or  hung  out  against 
an  opal  sky  on  the  one  hand,  or  vanished  altogether  in 
the  deep  gloom  of  shadow  on  the  other.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  take  just  a  passing  glance  at  the  trees 
and  shrubs  which  in  all  probability  graced  these 
garden  terraces,  but  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our 
investigation,  we  are  met  by  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  ;  so  little  is  known  concerning  the  horticulture 
of  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  at  best  our 
decisions  can  be  but  speculative.  1  have  already 
remarked  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Nimrods,  no  less 
than  of  other  Eastern  rulers,  to  exact  of  their  conquered 
neighbours  certain  imposts  in  the  form  of  grain  and 
plants.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  by  this,  that  ancient 
Babylon  and  its  environs  were  absolutely  destitute  of 
indigenous  botanical  features.  On  the  contrary,  its 
situation  upon  the  Euphrates  must  naturally  dispel 
such  a  notion,  but  at  the  same  time  its  propinquity  to 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  consequent  exposure  to  the  hot 
winds  which  periodically  sweep  over  the  land,  parching 
as  with  the  breath  of  a  furnace  everything  living,  are 
reasons,  I  venture  to  think,  aptly  calculated  to  effec¬ 
tually  dispel  any  leanings  we  may  have  entertained  in 
favour  of  a  luxuriant  indigenous  vegetation.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  very  little  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
build  up  an  hypothesis  favourable  to  such  an  opinion, 
and  at  best  the  monuments  are  but  fragmentary.  Our 
only  alternative,  therefore,  is  to  turn  to  those  countries 
where  the  power  and  influence  of  Babylon  were  felt  as 
the  best  interpretation  of  the  sources  whence  its 
botanical  wealth  was  drawn.  From  Egypt,  Palestine, 
India,  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  the  majority  of  the 
beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  which  graced  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar  doubtless  came, 
and  though  it  were  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  particular 
nature  and  character  of  its  botanical  features,  we  shall 
not  err  very  considerably  when  we  sum  up  in  the  few 
concluding  words  the  general  appearance  of  the  various 


terraces  of  these' gardens  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  all  the  varied  beauty  of  tropical  luxuriance. 

The  uppermost  terraces  were  planted  with  the  Date 
Palm,  and  from  it  were  made  bread,  honey,  wine  and 
vinegar,  and  even  articles  of  clothing ;  on  the  next 
series  of  terraces  the  Theban  or  Doum  Palm  flourished, 
standing  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Date.  On  the 
next  stago  we  find  the  Benzoin,  a  tall  tree  (Styrax 
Benzoui),  a  native  of  Siam  and  the  East  Indies  ;  it  was 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  gutn,  which  was  doubtless 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  incense  for  use  in  the 
Temple  of  Bel.  The  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  baby- 
lonica)  is  said  to  have  been  found  there,  yet,  despite 
its  name,  is  not  only  not  a  native  of  Babylon,  but  in 
these  days' is  not  even  known  there.  The  Oleander  in  all 
probability  flourished  amongst  the  shrub3.  The  Olive, 
too,  was  common,  particularly  the  Olea  fragrans,  with 
white  flowers  of  exquisite  fragrance  ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  common  Olea  europrea,  found  all  over 
Palestine.  On  another  of  these  terrace  gardens  may 
have  been  seen  the  Boswellia  serrata  or  thurifera  of 
India,  which  produced  the  frankincense,  used  in 
conjunction  with  Benzoin  in  tomple  worship.  The 
Myrtle  (Myrtus  tomentosa)  of  India,  with  dark  purple 
berries  of  aromatic  sweetness,  and  several  kinds  of 
Mimosa  and  Acacia,  doubtless  flourished,  but  amongst 
so  many  hundreds  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon 
their  species,  though  doubtless  they  would  be  natives 
of  India  or  Ethiopia. 

The  remaining  terraces  were  planted  with  Mulberry 
trees,  Pomegranates,  the  Tamarisk,  and  Egyptian 
Privet,  said  to  have  been  a  flower  of  Paradise.  Of  the 
flowers  which  added  beauty  to  these  gardens  we  are  in 
doubt ;  Violets,  however,  and  a  species  of  Lily 
flourished,  and  probably  a  kind  of  Rose,  and  by  the 
watercourses  the  Lotus  was  trained,  but  beyond  this  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate.  We  may,  however,  flatter 
ourselves  that  in  spite  of  the  stupendous  character  of 
these  gardens  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  comparison 
with  modern  horticulture,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
arts,  and  those  to  whom  its  perfection  is  indebted  are 
the  most  enviable  amongst  men. 

- - 
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What  Part  of  a  Potato  to  Plant.— It  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  seed  end  of  a  Potato  gives 
more  small  Potatos  than  the  middle  or  the  stem  end. 
Professor  Taft  arrives  at  this  conclusion  :  “  The  test 
has  now  been  conducted  for  two  years,  with  five 
different  varieties  and  under  various  conditions,  but 
with  results  that  seem  to  us  conclusive  that  a  given 
weight  of  the  seed  end  is  as  valuable  as  an  equal  weight 
from  the  middle  of  the  tuber.  The  average  yield  from 
the  stem  end,  however,  is  considerably  less  than  from 
either  of  the  other  portions,  the  difference  being  greater 
than  the  amount  required  for  seed.  This  indicates 
that  when  cutting  to  small  pieces  it  is  well  not  to  use 
the  stem  end,  as  the  eyes  being  weak  and  poorly 
developed,  the  crop  will  be  lessened.  Never  use  the 
stem  end  of  a  Potato  for  seed  unless  the  piece  is  large 
enough  to  include  one  or  more  strong  eyes  from  the 
middle  of  the  tuber.  By  cutting  seed  lengthwise  this 
is  secured.” — Bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station. 

Early  T reatment  of  Tomato  Plants. — Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  and  noteworthy  observation  made 
upon  the  culture  of  the  Tomato  during  several  years  of 
experimentation  with  the  plant,  is  the  great  increase  in 
vigour  and  productiveness  which  comes  from  careful 
handling  and  good  tillage.  It  often  appears  as  if  this 
vigour  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  immediate 
generation,  but  that  it  is  hereditary  for  a  time  to  a 
profitable  degree.  Handling  or  transplanting  of  young 
plants,  when  frequently  and  properly  done,  is  invaluable 
and  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned  three  or  four 
transplantings  are  better  than  one.  .  .  .  Transplanting 
serves  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  steady  and 
symmetrical  growth,  and  it  should  occur  before 'the 
plant  becomes  checked  from  neglect.  A  good  Tomato 
plant,  at  the  time  of  setting  in  the  field,  is  one  which 
is  stocky  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  earth  and 
pot  when  a  number  of  plants  are  grasped  in  the  hand 
by  their  tops  and  are  carried  along  the  rows.  They 
require  no  staking  when  set.  A  tall  and  weak  plant 
with  a  blossom  on  the  top  we  do  not  consider  worth 
planting.  —Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station ,  Cornell  University, 
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Pansies. 

These  seem  to  be  doing  well  despite  the  drying  weather 
and  cold  winds.  Pansies  were  somewhat  largely  shown 
at  the  early  summer  show  in  the  Sydney  Gardens,  at 
Bath,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  very  fine  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  fancy  varieties  were  staged.  The 
schedule  required  Pansies,  and  there  were  very  few  of 
what  is  knowm  as  the  English  show  varieties — white 
and  yellow  grounds  and  seifs  ;  but  the  fancy  varieties 
were  numerous,  bold,  and  striking.  The  amateur 
growers  round  Bath  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and 
the  nurserymen  had  to  be  content  with  inferior  positions. 

The  Pansy  show  at  Birmingham  next  month  should 
attract  to  that  ^locality  growers  and  flowers  from  all 
parts.  So  far  the  season  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable, 
though  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  question 
is  being  asked,  “  Is  not  the  fixture  a  little  too  early  to 
admit  of  the  flowers  being  seen  as  numerously  and  in 
a9  fine  form  as  could  be  desired  ?  ”  I  think  it  is  well  in  all 
cases  to  fix  upon  a  mean  date — one  as  suitable  for 
northern  and  southern  growers  as  can  be  selected — and 
then  stand  by  it.  Postponements  are  often  vexatious, 
and  if  they  can  be  avoided  so  much  the  better. 

May  is  generally  regarded  as  the  month  for  seeing 
the  Pansy  bloom.  The  drying  weather  has  made 
watering  necessary,  and  it  must  be  continued  until  we 
get  a  succession  of  warm  refreshing  showers.  Cold  as 
the  rains  which  have  fallen  during  the  past  ten  days 
have  been,  they  have  been  very  acceptable  and  have 
refreshed  the  plants  nicely.  At  the  same  time,  such 
extreme  alternations  of  high  and  low  temperature  as  we 
have  experienced  of  late  are  very  trying.  Some  shading 
from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  be 
found  advantageous  in  producing  the  flowers  in  their 
best  character.  Not  a  single  flower  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  seed  pod  so  long  as  good  blooms  are  required ; 
they  should  be  removed  directly  they  fade.  A  discreet 
removal  of  the  side  shoots  will  impart  size  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  blooms  ;  and  let  all  who  are  contemplating 
exhibiting  at  Birmingham  not  fail  to  remember  that  in 
such  a  competition  only  the  best  flowers  can  be  depended 
upon  to  win  prizes. 

Mr.  Simkins,  in  his  book  on  the  Pansy,  which  I 
am  gratified  to  see  is  being  issued  in  the  form  of  a  cheap 
edition,  recommends  that  the  number  of  shoots  on  a 
plant  required  to  produce  exhibition  blooms  should  be 
limited  to  four  or  five  of  the  strongest,  all  of  weaker 
growth  being  removed.  All  opening  flowers  should  be 
removed  until  within  about  fourteen  days  before  the 
show,  but  the  exhibitor  must*  be  guided  to  some 
extent  by  his  own  judgment — dull  weather  retarding, 
and  hot  weather  accelerating  the  opening  of  the 
flowers.  The  best  plan  is  to  arrange  so  that  each  shoot 
of  a  plant  shall  have  its  best  bud  in  a  different  stage  of 
development  to  the  others.  The  exact  time  it  takes  a 
bud  to  become  a  perfect  bloom,  from  the  time  it  shows 
colour  in  its  closely  folded  petals,  can  only  be  learned 
by  close  observation  and  experience,  and  is  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  atmospheric  conditions.  It  will,  of 
course,  multiply  the  grower’s  chances  of  success  if  he 
can  manage  to  have  three  or  more  plants  of  each 
variety.  The  week  before  the  show  is  always  an 
anxious  time  for  the  exhibitor,  and  he  watches  the 
threatening  clouds  and  notices  the  drying  winds  with 
mixed  emotions.  So  much  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  weather. 

But  I  can  touch  only  on  a  small  part  of  this 
important  subject,  and  to  an  enthusiast  with  the  Pansy 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  plants  must  be  keptjclean,  healthy, 
free  from  insects,  and  that  all  marauding  grubs,  slugs, 
&c.,  must  have  no  quarter  given  them. 

One  very  perplexing  experience  with  the  Pansy 
grower  is  what  is  known  as  shank.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  modern  experience,  and  it  has  no  doubt  existed  ever 
since  Pansies  were  cultivated  as  florists’  flowers.  Forty 
years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  wrote 
as  follows  :  “  Entire  beds  of  Pansies  have  been  known 
to  shank  off  during  a  very  hot  summer,  and  all  we  can 
say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  farther  the 
Pansy  is  removed  from  its  original  state  by  high 
cultivation,  the  more  it  shanks  off  in  this  manner. 
Plants  that  appear  full  of  health  and  vigour  in  the 
morning,  will  be  down  before  mid-day  as  if  they  had 
been  severed  with  a  knife.”  This  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  Pansy  growers  ;  moreover,  watering,  shading,  &c., 
will  not  restore  them  after  they  have  once  fallen. 
This  being  so,  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  droop,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  immediately  take  off  the  young 
shoots,  make  them  into  cuttings,  plunge  them  into 


water  for  a  little  while  to  become  fresh  and  stiff,  and 
in  this  way  they  become  so  far  renovated  as  to  strike 
root,  and  make  useful  plants  in  due  course. 

Seedling  beds  are  now  full  of  interest,  as  they  bloom 
at  this  season  in  their  best  character.  Only  something 
that  is  very  good  should  be  selected  for  propagation,  as 
the  varieties  now  cultivated  are  so  good  that  a  flower 
must  be  fine  indeed  to  be  an  improvement.  Any 
seedling  so  selected  should  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  be  grown  for  another  season  before  a 
correct  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  its  value.  Some¬ 
times  a  seedling  when  grown  the  second  year  belies  the 
promise  it  gave  when  it  first  bloomed. — R.  D. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Show. 

This  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  the 
30th  inst.  A  ballot  has  recently  been  taken  of  the 
growers,  with  the  result  that  the  above  date  was  settled 
upon  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  and  Messrs.  Dymock,  Kitchen,  Hague, 
Haynes,  Lakin,  Johnson,  Moorhouse,  and  Wood  voted 
in  favour  of  May  30th,  and  the  following  in  favour  of 
June  6th: — Messrs.  Barlow,  Bentley,  Needham,  Hayes, 
Knowles,  Thurstan,  Prescott,  and  Cliff.  At  present  the 
weather  is  so  cold,  wet  and  sunless  that  the  flowers  come 
on  very  slowly  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Barlow,  writing  on  the 
16th  inst.,  states  that  not  one  of  his  Tulips  was  showing 
colour  on  that  date. 

Last  year  one  or  two  exhibitors  were  unfortunately 
disqualified  through  inadvertently  staging  two  flowers 
that  the  judges  deemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  dissimilar, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  this  occurrence  on  May  30th 
the  following  resolution  will  be  acted  upon  : — “  That  in 
future  all  stands  on  being  staged  shall,  before  being 
seen  by  the  judges,  be  examined  by  the  committee,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  an  exhibitor  has  staged  two 
flowers  of  one  variety  and  class  in  the  same  stand,  and 
if  any  such  be  found  the  committee  will  inform  the 
exhibitor,  who  will  be  allowed  to  replace  one  of  the 
flowers  by  another  of  a  different  variety,  thus  preventing 
the  disqualification  of  any  stand  from  this  cause.  ”  As 
a  matter  of  course  this  does  not  prevent  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  variety  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  its  flamed  as 
well  as  in  its  feathered  form  in  the  same  stand,  as  the 
resolution  is  careful  to  set  forth  that  any  disqualifica¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  two  flowers  of  one  variety  and  class 
in  the  same  stand. — R.  B. 

New  Begonias. 

Claribel. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  double, 
and  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  with  a  yellow  tint  towards 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  doubling  is  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  Hollyhock,  the  outer  segments 
or  true  sepals  being  much  the  longest,  forming  a  sort 
of  guard  to  the  inner  ones.  The  leaves  are  narrower, 
and  of  a  deep  bronzy  green,  with  lighter  nerves. 
Duchess  of  'Westminster.— The  leaves  in  this  case 
are  large,  lobed,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  flowers 
are  single,  moderately  large,  and  bright  reddish  scarlet, 
fading  to  an  almost  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
sepal.  Lady  Pigott. — The  flowers  are  of  great  size, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  last  named,  and  of  a 
warm  salmon  hue.  The  sepals,  both  outer  and  inner, 
are  very  broad  and  wavy.  The  foliage  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  previous  variety.  All  three 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on 
the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  and  received  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Amaryllis,  Duchess  of  Teck. 

The  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  on  scapes 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  lamina  is  white,  with  broken 
lines  of  red  dots  on  all  the  segments  except  the  lower 
one  and  the  edges  of  the  two  next  to  it.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  it  at  Regent’s  Park 
on  the  13th  inst.,  and  were  awarded  a  Floricultural 
Certificate. 

- - 

ON  PROPAGATING  ARAUCARIAS. 

Araucarias  are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  budding,  and 
by  grafting.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  gathering,  as  they  are  large  and  the  oil 
which  they  contain  soon  becomes  rancid  and  destroys 
their  germinating  power.  They  are  generally  shipped 
in  layers  of  earth,  and  usually  germinate  during  the 
long  journey  from  Australia  to  Europe.  There  is  then 
nothing  to  do  but  pot  them  in  small  pots  or  boxes,  and 
put  them  in  a  cold  frame.  It  will  be  found  best  to 
plant  in  small  boxes  12  ins.  long  by  8  ins.  wide, 
assuring  good  drainage  by  a  layer  of  sandy  gravel  or 
broken  pots,  and  filling  with  fresh,  peaty  loam, 


covering  the  seeds  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
placing  in  a  moderately  warm  frame,  even  cold  in 
preference  to  much  heat.  The  heat  should  not  be 
increased  until  the  plants  are  re-potted  and  are  to  be 
urged  into  rapid  growth.  This  mode  of  multiplication 
by  seeds  would  be  the  simplest  if  they  always  arrived  in 
good  condition.  It  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
producing  the  most  vigorous  plants,  if  this  were  an  end 
generally  desired.  But  the  case  is  just  the  contrary. 
The  Araucaria  excelsa  from  seed  grows  too  rapidly  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  From  Toulon  to  Nice  and  at 
Genoa,  where  they  are  largely  planted  in  gardens,  they 
form  too  tall  trees,  not  compact  enough  and  with 
branches  too  far  apart.  This  defect  is  still  more 
important  when  the  plant  is  grown  for  interior  de¬ 
coration,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  being  a  great 
favourite  for  a  parlour  plant.  For  this  end  is  employed 
one  of  the  two  processes  which  we  will  describe, 
budding  and  grafting. 

Budding. 

For  budding  Araucaria  excelsa  we  must  first  have  the 
mother  plants.  For  this  purpose  we  take  plants 
already  strong  and  cut  off  the  heads  ;  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  so  that  the  new  shoots 
will  expand  in  the  same  temperature  in  which  they 
will  be  budded.  Around  the  section  made  in  the  stem 
a  crown  of  young  sprouts  appears  ;  these  should  be 
carefully  removed,  keeping  a  little  base  with  each,  and 
planted  in  small  pots  filled  with  fine,  fibrous,  sandy, 
or  peaty  soil.  Then  bury  the  pots  in  a  temperate 
frame,  covering  closely  at  first,  afterwards  ventilating 
gradually.  When  one  can  avoid  sudden  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  soil  and  of  the  atmosphere,  very  good 
results  are  obtained.  When  the  roots  touch  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  the  young  plants  should  be  re-potted,  giving 
always  a  good  compost  of  substantial  fibrous  soil.  In 
the  winter,  place  them  in  a  temperate  house,  near  the 
glass.  In  May  they  may  be  placed  outside  after  re¬ 
potting,  sunk  in  the  ground,  shaded  and  protected. 
In  this  way  are  obtained  those  pretty  regular  plants, 
with  branches  in  close  succession  from  the  base,  which 
are  so  much  sought  for  parlour  ornament. 

Grafting. 

This  last  means  is  also  used  to  obtain  handsome  com¬ 
pact  plants.  If  it  is  wished  to  graft  quite  young  plants, 
we  lower  the  seedling  plants  from  the  size  of  a  pen  to 
that  of  a  finger,  and  cultivate  in  pots  ;  it  is  enough  to 
leave  1  in.  or  2  ins.  of  stem  above  the  soil,  just  for 
the  graft.  Then  graft  (Pontoise  graft  or  half  split), 
using  a  young  graft,  but  firm  and  somewhat  ripened. 
Bind  with  roffea  and  cover  closely  in  the  frame,  as 
with  Camellias.  After  uniting,  the  plants  are  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  without  other  care  than  to  watch  the 
shape  of  the  plants,  water,  and  keep  near  the  light. 

The  Eutacta  section  of  Araucarias  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner — A.  Rulei,  Muelleri,  Cunninghami, 
Cookii,  and  their  varieties. — Ed.  Andre  in  the  Revue 
Rorticole. 

- ►*$*- - 
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This  rare  and  very  beautiful  alpine  is  a  native  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  was  originally  discovered  by 
Michaux  in  1788  inhabiting  the  high  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as 
lost.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  re-discovered, 
and  at  present  is  cultivated  in  soide  of  the  nurseries  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  was 
also  discovered  in  Japan,  and  its  identity  with  the 
North  American  plant  certified.  Its  occurrence  in 
small  quantity  in  two  countries  so  widely  separated 
would  indicate  that  it  once  occupied  a  much  greater 
area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that,  like  many  others 
in  the  same  condition,  it  is  on  the  highway  to  ex¬ 
tinction.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  taken  under 
man’s  care  it  seems  to  conform  readily  to  artificial 
cultivation,  if  not  in  the  open  air,  at  least  in  pots 
under  glass.  It  is  the  only  species  known,  and  belongs 
to  the  order  Diapensiaeete,  the  members  of  which  have 
probably  suffered  much  extinction  in  geological  times, 
owing  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
Possibly  few  yet  trust  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
in  the  open  air,  but  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
growing  it  in  pots  and  flowering  it  annually  in  spring. 
The  roundly  cordate  leaves  are  distantly  toothed  at  the 
margin  and  of  leathery  texture,  reminding  one  of  a 
Pyrola  or  Galax,  as  the  specific  name  implies.  The 
flowers  are  bell  shaped,  five  lobed,  with  the  segments 
crenate  or  toothed  at  the  apex,  white,  fading  to  pink  or 
rose  with  age,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  a  beautiful, 
rare,  and  highly  interesting  plant. 
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THE  APPLE  BLOSSOM. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  an  orchard  or  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples  in  bud  and  bloom  ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  kinds  grown  the  more  room  will  there 
be  for  observation  and  facts  to  be  deduced  therefrom. 
We  have  early,  medium,  and  late-flowering  kinds,  and 
it  would  be  important  to  fruit  growers  in  general  to 
know  whether  those  kinds  which  flower  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  season  fruit  with  more  certainty  than  others. 
This  might  be  ascertained  by  systematic  note-taking 
for  a  number  of  consecutive  years,  commencing  with 
the  earliest  trees  that  come  into  bloom  and  leaving  off 
with  the  latest.  An  idea  has  prevailed  for  many  years 
that  Court  Pendu  Plat  fruits  well  because  it  escapes 
late  frosts,  and  is  also  termed  the  “  wise  Apple  ”  because 
the  flowers  are  protected  by  the  foliage.  Evagil  is 
equally  late  or  nearly  so,  for  the  buds  of  both  in  most 
cases  were  small  on  the  16th  inst.  Now  the  former  is 
a  late-keeping  Apple,  while  the  latter  is  mid-season. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  set  well,  including  Lord  Suffield, 
Yellow  Jngestrie,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  On  the 
same  date  as  the  above  mentioned,  half  of  the  blossom 
of  the  last  three  kinds  had  fallen  and  the  young 
fruits  had  commenced  to  swell.  All  are  well  known  to 
be  fruitful  varieties,  and  it 
would  be  of  importance  to 
learn  that  all  other  early 
kinds  also  fruited  well. 

Notes  taken  for  one  year 
only  would  not  give  a  correct 
estimate,  as  there  is  so 
much  variation  from  year  to 
year.  Fruit  trees,  after 
bearing  heavily,  require  time 
to  recruit,  independent  of 
weather,  and  if  the  latter  be 
unfavourable,  of  course  the 
time  required  will  be  longer. 

Some  varieties  are  less  pro¬ 
lific  than  others,  and  it  may 
be  that  certain  kinds  require 
a  longer  time  to  recruit 
than  others,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  they  do 
occasionally  bear  heavily. 

It  would  require  ten  years 
at  least  before  the  average 
bearing  capabilities  of  a 
collection  of  trees  could 
be  properly  estimated  ;  and 
notes  of  observation  should 
be  made  both  on  a  collection 
in  full  bearing  and  also  on 
young  trees  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  or  other  dwarfing 
stock. 

The  variation  amongst 
Apple  blossom,  besides 
earliness  and  lateness,  is 
also  considerable,  both  with 
regard  to  size,  shape  of  the 
petals,  and  colour ;  and  a 
more  important  fact  is  the 
relation  of  the  colour  of  the 
unopened  buds  to  that  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  usual  for 
vegetable  physiologists  to  regard  it  as  an  established 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  correlation  of  homologous 
parts,  so  that  if  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  dark,  we 
might  expect  the  corolla  and  carpellary  leaves  to  be 
dark  also.  There  is  not  sufficient  variation  amongst 
the  leaves  of  different  varieties  of  Apples  to  make  it 
noteworthy  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  botanists  may 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any  correlation 
between  the  petals  and  the  fruit  of  an  Apple,  because 
the  former  is  the  homologue  of  a  leaf,  while  the 
latter  is  merely  the  receptacle  or  upper  portion  of  the 
fruit  stalk  which  has  grown  around  the  ovary.  It  is 
both  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  contrast, 
however,  which  exists  between  the  colour  of  the  petals 
while  in  bud  and  that  of  the  fruit  when  mature. 

The  buds  of  Lord  Suffield  are  of  a  deep  reddish 
purple,  and  are  still  very  dark  externally,  even  when 
fully  expanded  ;  yet  the  fruit  is  light  in  colour.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Manks’  Codlin,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  very  pale.  The  flowers  of  Stone’s  Apple  or 
Loddington’s  Seedling  are  notable  for  their  great  size, 
each  individual  bloom  measuring  from  2  ins.  to  2}  ins. 
in  diameter.  They  are  of  an  intense  red  in  bud,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  outer  petals  are  deep  rose  externally, 
even  when  fully  expanded,  and  yet  the  large  fruit  is 
pale  green.  Lord  Grosvenor  had  dark  red  buds  and 


a  pale  yellow  fruit.  That  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
is  yellow  streaked  with  red,  the  former  colour  being  by 
far  the  most  prominent,  yet  the  buds  in  the  early  stage 
are  crimson  fading  to  a  deep  rosy  purple. 

Varieties,  on  the  contrary,  having  very  pale  buds 
and  white  flowers  have  nearly  always  very  dark  fruits 
when  mature.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  "Worcester 
Pearmain,  which  is  notable  for  its  almost  uniformly 
rich  red  colour,  and  yet  the  buds  are  pink  or  flesh 
coloured,  and  the  flowers  at  a  short  distance  appear 
pure  white.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  flowers  of 
Norfolk  Beefing,  and  yet  the  fruit  is  of  a  dull,  dark, 
bronzy  red.  The  buds  of  Cellini  are  of  a  soft  rose,  and 
blush  when  open,  but  the  fruit  is  heavily  streaked  with 
red  or  crimson.  That  of  Gravenstein  is  yellow  streaked 
with  red,  while  the  outer  petals  are  slightly  tinted  with 
pink. 

A  series  of  a  third  type  might  be  given,  including 
Yellow  Ingestrie,  in  which  the  white  flowers  are 
slightly  tinted  with  pink,  and  the  fruit  yellow.  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Foundling  has  pale  green  fruits  flushed  with 
russet,  and  the  flowers  are  pink  in  bud.  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  has  warm  rosy  red  buds,  and  the  yellow  fruit  is 
streaked  with  red  and  russet  ;  the  latter,  under  glass, 
is  almost  wholly  yellow.  The  question  might  well  be 
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put  whether  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour  in  the  Apple 
blossom  has  any  relation  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
flowers  and  their  relative  immunity  from  injury  by  late 
spring  frosts. 

- •*$*. - 

HYBRIDS  AND  PEDIGREE 

BREEDING. 

Your  pithy  leader  on  florists’  flowers  at  p.  489  re¬ 
kindles  an  ancient  desire  of  mine  to  raise  a  murmur 
against  the  apathy  existing  amonggardeners,  particularly 
of  our  private  gardens,  in  seeking  after  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  systematic  crossing  and  pedigree 
breeding.  Generally  speaking,  this  simple  and  in¬ 
teresting  branch  of  the  gardening  art  has  been  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  small  band  of  specialists, 
some  of  whom  have  laboured  and  are  still  labouring 
under  the  most  adverse  climatic  circumstances  and  incon¬ 
veniences,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  smoky  fogs  of 
large  cities,  hence  it  is  a  notorious  reality  that  our 
garden  hybrids  are  not  numerous,  the  Philageria  being 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  we  have,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  two  distinct  species,  intermediate  between 
the  shrubby  Philesia  and  that  beautiful  climber  the 
Lapageria.  Much  good  work,  however,  has  long  been 
done  in  the  raising  of  improved  strains  of  florists’ 


flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  latterly  considerable 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
improved  stocks  of  agricultural  roots  and  cereals  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  this  has  been  a  rule  of  thumb 
sort  of  business,  merely  a  matter  of  selection  and 
weeding  out  of  rogues,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
intelligent  artificial  fecundation. 

The  pedigree  breeding  of  garden  hybrids  and  varieties 
was  evidently  known  and  followed  by  some  of  the 
ingenious  old  gardeners  and  florists  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  doubtless  of  still  earlier  times,  but  it  was,  it  seems, 
a  custom  in  those  days  to  keep  secret  such  mysterious 
functions.  Even  during  my  early  career  at  the  old 
Exeter  Nursery  there  were  vestiges  of  these  absurd 
notions,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  gardening  press  and 
the  School  Boar!,  this  traditional  prejudice,  the  result 
of  past  enmities  and  ignorance,  is  dying  out,  and 
gardeners  of  the  present  generation  often  meet  together 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  freely  discuss  and 
exchange  opinions  on  all  matters  relating  to  their  craft 
— some  going  even  further  than  this  by  ventilating 
their  knowledge  and  experiences,  frequently  with 
considerable  zest  and  intelligence,  either  in  the  form  of 
treatises,  or  paragraphs  in  the  gardening  journals. 

“  There  is  still  a  wide  field  for  hybridisers.”  These 
were  the  words  of  my 
esteemed  and  lamented 
friend  the  late  Mr.  John 
Domiuy  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  and  formed 
the  ending  of  one  of  the  last 
of  our  many  happy  little 
gossips  together.  I  quite 
agreed  with  him,  because  my 
own  conviction  is  that  what 
has  already  been  done  with 
scientific  breeding  of  plants 
is  simply  a  prelude  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  the 
coming  generation  of  hybri¬ 
disers.  Again,  apart  from 
proving  an  impetus  to  the 
production  of  novel  kinds,  I 
believe  that  it  would  pay 
any  leading  nurseryman  to 
gather  together  a  collection 
of  our  garden  hybrids  and 
varieties  in  the  form  of  a 
free  exhibition.  All  things 
eventually  find  a  level,  and 
as  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
our  plant  collectors  have  ran¬ 
sacked  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  there  can  be  but  few 
more  unknown  plants  to 
expect  from  that  source. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  be¬ 
come  a  fashion  to  cultivate 
garden  hybrids  and  varieties. 

The  late  Mr.  Pince  was 
very  fond  of  hybridising, 
working  most  assiduously 
on  many  classes  of  plants, 
and  with  much  success. 
His  seedling  Fuchsias  were 
very  popular  in  their  day, 
and  his  Gesnera  exoniensis 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  for  ever  ;  but  the  hardy 
Rhododendrons  were  his  greatest  hobby,  and  some  of 
his  fine  seedlings,  such  as  Agamemnon,  Aurora,  Bellona, 
Countess  of  Devon,  Countess  Morley,  Clio,  Circe,  Dione, 
Diana,  Eva,  R.  fimbriatum  roseum,  Galatea,  R.  globosa 
rosea,  Imperial,  Imogen,  Juba,  Miss  Charlotte  Buller, 
Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Parker,  Miss  Bosville  Duran, 
Orlando,  Othello,  R.  purpureum  grandiflorum,  Rosa¬ 
mond,  Rodanthe,  Rosalind,  Rosabella,  Thetis,  Titania, 
Talisman,  and  Vulcan,  are  standard  sorts  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Pince  died  in  1871,  after  a  long  and  useful  life, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Woodman,  who 
for  many  years  carried  on  the  once  great  Exeter  Nur¬ 
sery  with  much  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  he,  too,  took 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  hybrids  and  pedigree 
breeding.  His  most  noteworthy  seedling  was  Begonia 
Woodmanii,  a  cross  between  B.  Veitchii  and  B.  Pearcei, 
having  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  former  with  the 
beautiful  foliage  of  the  latter.  Mr.  S.  Pope  was  our 
chief  propagator  then,  and  shortly  after  left  us  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  firm  who  have  since  become  so  famous 
for  their  fine  Begonias.  Dr.  Woodman’s  name  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  Cineraria,  for  it  was  during 
his  regime  that  those  sensational  varieties  of  unap¬ 
proachable  beauty,  known  as  the  “WoDder  of  the 
West”  strain,  were  raised .—  JV.  Napper,  Chelsea, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Poinsettias.  —  As  soon  as  the  more  forward 
growths  are  of  sufficient  length,  they  should  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  and  struck  in  very  light  sandy  soil. 
The  shoots  that  are  developed  later  will  serve  as  a 
second  batch  to  prolong  the  season.  If  dwarf  plants 
are  required  the  cuttings  should  never  be  struck  too 
early. 

W inte  r-flo  wering  Plants. — More  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  as  the  season  advances,  in  order  to  get 
dwarf  and  stocky  plants.  Pinch  the  leading  shoots  to 
encourage  the  development  of  laterals,  and  shift  into 
larger-sized  pots  before  the  roots  get  pot-bound.  Since 
the  houses  have  been  partly  eased  of  bedding  plants, 
more  room  will  be  available  for  such  plants  as  Serico- 
graphis,  Libonias,  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Plumbagos, 
and  Aphelandras. 

Shrubby  Begonias. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  strike  cuttings  of  Begonia  insignis,  B.  semperflorens 
and  its  varieties,  B.  Knowsleyana  and  others  of  that 
class  for  winter  flowering.  B.  semperflorens  of  course 
commences  flowering  on  plants  of  quite  small  size,  and 
may  be  utilised  for  decorative  purposes  as  soon  as  it 
commences  flowering.  B.  insignis  flowers  once  only, 
during  November  and  December. 

Gloxinias.— The  early-flowering  batch  should  now 
be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  cool  and  more  airy  atmos¬ 
phere  than  that  in  which  they  have  been,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  flowering  period. 

Statices. — Plants  in  flower  or  approaching  that 
stage  should  not  be  wetted  with  the  syringe  if  standing 
near  other  plants  that  require  that  treatment.  Large 
plants  will  give  a  long-continued  succession  of  bloom 
if  properly  treated  all  through  the  summer.  Assist 
them  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — The  flowering  of  New 
Holland  Plants  as  well  as  Heaths  can  be  retarded  as 
well  as  prolonged,  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  house  where  they  can  be  shaded.  A  house 
with  a  north  aspect  would  even  be  more  suitable,  as  no 
shading  would  there  be  required. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias.— Seeds  should  now 
be  sown  for  the  main  batches  of  these  plants  intended 
for  the  display  during  nest  winter  and  spring.  Sow  in 
pans,  which  should  be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up.  After  they  are 
potted  off  singly  they  may  then  be  hardened  off,  placed 
in  frames  and  shaded,  or  the  fralhes  should  be  turned 
round  to  face  the  north. 

Figs. — The  second  early  crop  will  now  be  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity,  and  it  will  be  imperative  to  keep 
the  fruit  as  dry  as  possible  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
circulation  of  air  in  the  house  by  ventilation,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  heat.  The  foliage  may  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  damping  down  the  borders  and 
paths  freely. 

The  Orchard  House. — No  forcing  of  any  kind 
should  be  attempted  when  fruits  have  reached  the 
stoning  period.  No  apparent  growth  will  be  made 
for  some  time,  although  in  reality  a  very  important 
operation  is  in  progress  inside  the  fruits.  The  stone, 
at  first  soft  and  undifferentiated  from  the  rest  of  the 
ovary  wall,  is  thickening,  and  really  drawing  greatly 
upon  the  energies  of  the  tree.  Keep  up  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  ventilate  freely  to  keep  down  the 
temperature.  A  little  air  left  on  at  night  will  also 
be  beneficial. 

Tomatos  and  Ridge  Cucumbers.  —  Before 
being  planted  out  in  the  open  these  subjects  should  be 
thoroughly  hardened  off,  and  as  soon  as  that  Has  been 
effected  they  may  be  planted  at  once.  The  Ridge 
Cucumbers  may  be  protected  for  awhile  by  means  of 
hand-lights,  not  only  as  a  precaution  against  late  frosts, 
but  to  encourage  quick  growth,  so  that  the  season  may 
be  lengthened. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  —  Hitherto  the 
spring  has  been  very  dry,  and  not  at  all  encouraging 
for  the  planting  out  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Brassica  tribe.  Rather  than  allow  the  seedlings  to 
become  crowded  and  drawn  in  the  beds,  planting 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  all  diligence,  giving  a 
good  watering  afterwards  in  order  to  establish  them 
and  encourage  growth  before  summer  drought  sets  in. 

Annuals. — Those  sown  in  the  open  may  have  the 
ground  stirred  between  them  with  the  hoe,  to  kill 
weeds  and  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  escape  of 
moisture.  Thinning  should  be  resorted  to  early. 
Half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been  reared  under  glass 
will  all  be  ready  to  plant  out  directly.  The  more 
tender  kinds  should  be  reserved  till  the  last. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

It  will  probably  be  readily  conceded  that  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  coming  season  is  by  far  the  chief  subject  of 
interest  in  horticulture.  There  are  seasons  when  lack 
of  bloom,  or  such  harm  done  to  the  bloom  through 
frosts  or  other  operating  causes,  has  discounted  all 
interest  in  the  probable  crop — has  in  fact  made  the  crop 
impossible.  Matters  stand  on  a  very  different  footing 
this  year,  for  it  seems  as  if  literally  nothing  but  a  sort 
of  miracle,  an  unprecedented  disaster,  could  rob  us  of 
our  expectant  crop,  and  we  anticipate  no  such  disaster. 
The  year  will  be  one  of  the  fat  ones  amidst  many  lean 
ones,  and  it  will  be  a  fat  year,  too,  absolutely  of 
Nature’s  own  provision,  and  not  because  the  hand  of 
man  has  in  any  way  been  a  force  or  operating  cause. 
Of  course  we  except  that  provision  which  man  makes 
when  he  plants  and  cultivates,  but  beyond  that,  in  a 
general  way,  the  man  can  do  nothing  to  produce  a  fruit 
crop  when  he  likes.  He  must  wait  the  good  graces  of 
Nature,  and  those  are,  alas,  too  rarely  displayed. 

Doubtless  because  of  the  several  comparatively  scarce 
fruit  seasons  we  have  had,  the  blatant  voice  of  the  fruit 
culture  prophet  has  been  somewhat  hushed.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  even  the  boldest  to  push  a  cause  when  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  conspire  against  it.  The  present  year 
with  its  luxuriance  will  bring  renewed  life  and  vigour 
to  the  trumpeters  of  the  fruit  millenium  ;  and  they 
will  point  to  the  immense  abundance  of  the  year  as 
being  a  verification  of  their  prophecies,  and  evidence 
that  the  time  when  the  world  shall  grow  fruit — and 
fruit  only — is  at  hand.  It  will  be  a  very  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  however,  should  any  of  us  forget  the  lessons  of 
some  later  years.  When  optimists  quote  the  wonderful 
produce  of  the  season,  let  us  not  fail  first  to  ask,  What 
after  all  has  been  the  market  return  in  hard  cash  ? 
Secondly,  Over  how  many  years  should  the  one  abundant 
crop  be  thrown  ?  We  too  often  ignore  the  plain  facts 
of  fruit  culture  in  our  enthusiasm,  but  no  man  who 
has  a  grain  of  sense  will  calculate  his  profits  from 
hardy  fruit  culture  on  one  year,  but  far  more  usually 
will  do  so  on  an  average  of  five  or  seven  years. 

This  is  especially  needful  wThen  orchards  are  young, 
as  during  the  first  five  years  the  fruit  produce  is  very 
small  relatively,  and  it  is  only  when  Strawberries  or 
bush  fruits  are  grown  that  precocious  crops  are 
obtained.  Still,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  calculate  the 
produce  of  ground  or  bush  crops  with  those  of  top  trees. 
Were  all  hardy  fruit  crops  as  reliable  as  are  bush  fruits, 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  very  diverse  position  in 
relation  to  fruit  culture  generally.  Probably  the  fruit 
culture  prophet  will  refuse  to  separate  the  diverse  crops. 
It  is  certain  that  both  sections  have  not  the  same  basis. 
So  cheaply  can  we  furnish  an  acre  of  ground  with  bush 
fruits,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  there  are  not  more 
grown.  Relatively  it  may  be  as  cheap  to  plant  an 
acre  of  top  trees,  but  then  the  prospect  of  securing 
crops  is  indefinite.  When  it  is  found  that  with  careful 
culture,  regular  thinning  of  old  barren  wood,  and 
moderate  pruning,  bushes  will  endure  for  even  longer 
than  twenty  years,  and  continue  to  be  very  prolific  and 
profitable,  it  seems  doubtful  whether,  relative  to  the 
constant  yearly  bearing  which  almost  invariably 
marks  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant,  any  top  kind  of 
tree  can  approach  them  in  profitableness. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  present  year,  judging  by 
the  wondrous  wealth  of  bloom  found  on  all  trees,  is 
that  there  may  be  too  big  a  set,  and  consequently  a 
heavy  crop  of  small  fruit.  That  would  be  a  distinct 
evil.  If  the  bloom  is  so  strong,  and,  so  far  as  appear¬ 
ances  go,  healthily  fertile,  there  is  no  reason  why  two- 
thirds  of  it  may  not  set,  whereas  but  one-third  will 
give  an  abundant  crop.  If  we  get  so  large  a  set, 
shall  we  thin  the  too  plentiful  fruit,  or  leave  them  to 
take  their  chance  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that 
thinning  the  [fruits  on  hundreds  of  heavily-laden 
trees  is  by  far  too  big  an  order  to  be  faced,  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  could  it  possibly  be  done,  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  profitable  move.  Myriads  of 
comparatively  small  fruits  are  of  little  value  to  anyone  ; 
they  give  immense  labour  to  gather,  and  are  found 
worth  only  the  lowest  price  in  the  market.  Another 
factor  in  relation  to  the  prospective  fruit  crop  is  found 
in  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  soil.  So  far  the  trees 
have  not  yet  made  much  drain  upon  the  soil’s  moisture 
resources,  but  directly  fruit  begins  to  swell  that  drain 
will  be  enormous. 

We  have  had  such  a  wonderfully  dry  winter  and 
spring — indeed,  comparative  absence  of  rain  for  some 
months — that  the  dryness  of  the  soil  cannot  fail  to  cause 
some  anxiety  to  fruit  growers.  Small  surface-rooting 
trees  may  be  well  watered  and  mulched,  but  large 
trees  root  deep  and  wide,  and  systematic  watering  is 


almost  out  of  the  question.  If  we  could  turn  into  our 
fruit  tree  orchards  just  now  some  of  that  abundant 
flow  of  sewage  which  is  so  sadly  running  to  waste  into 
the  sea,  we  should  in  such  a  season  as  the  present 
accomplish  a  marvellous  good.  For  that  contingency 
we,  alas,  have  made  no  provision  ;  and  a  liquid,  which 
we  should  find  a  nuisance  in  a  wet  season,  would  be  a 
veritable  blessing  in  a  dry  one,  such  as  is  the  present, 
and  trees  likely  soon  to  be  heavily  laden  with  rich 
fruits  would  find  a  saviour  from  exhaustion  in  liberal 
waterings  of  sewage.  What  seems  probable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  season’s  fruit  crop  is  that  we  shall  see 
ere  the  close  of  it  much  waste,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  too  great  an  abundance  and  root  drought  has  so 
belittled  the  sample. — A.  D.,  May  15 th. 
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FLORICULTURE  IN  THE  U.S. 

Superintendent  Porter,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  floriculture  in  the 
United  States.  The  material  from  which  the  statistics 
are  compiled  was  obtained  direct  from  the  florists  upon 
schedules  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  by 
personal  visits  of  special  agents  to  florists’  establish¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  floriculture  has  been 
carried  on  as  a  business  in  this  country  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  it  is  only  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  it  has  assumed  large  proportions.  Out 
of  a  total  of  4,659  establishments  2,795  were  started 
between  1870  and  1890,  and  of  these  1,797  between 
1S80  and  1890.  There  are  312  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  owned  and  managed  by  women.  These  4,659 
establishments  had  in  use  in  the  census  year  38,823,247 
square  feet  of  glass,  covering  a  space  of  more  than  891 
acres  of  ground.  The  establishments,  including 
fixtures  and  heating  apparatus,  were  valued  at 
$38,355,722.43  ;  tools  and  implements,  $1,587,693.93, 
and  gave  employment  to  16,847  men  and  1,958  women, 
who  earned  in  the  year  $8,483,657.  Fuel  for  heating 
cost  $1,160,152.66.  The  products  for  the  year  were 
49,056,253  rose  bushes,  38,380,872  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs,  while  all  other  plants  amounted  to  152,835,292, 
reaching  a  total  value  of  $12,036,477.76  for  plants. 
Cut  flowers  brought  an  additional  income  amounting 
to  $14,175,328.01. 

From  the  tabulations  in  the  bulletin  it  appears  that 
the  largest  number  of  square  feet  of  glass  in  one  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  .United  States  is  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  ;  the  oldest  establishment  was  started  in 
New  York  ;  the  largest  number  of  Roses  propagated 
were,  respectively,  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  ;  the  largest  number  of  hardy  plants  propagated 
were,  respectively,  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Kansas  ; 
the  largest  total  value  of  plant  sales  were,  respectively, 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California  ;  and  the 
largest  total  value  of  cut-flower  sales  were,  respectively, 
in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  965 
state  and  local  floral  societies  and  clubs,  and  358  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  aided  by  the  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  press,  helped  to  develop  this  industry  to  its 
present  large  proportions. 

After  inquiry  of  every  florist  in  the  United  States, 
the  report  indicates  that  there  was  but  one  commercial 
florist  in  the  year  1800,  and  only  three  establishments 
started  between  1810  and  1820  ;  eight  more  were  started 
in  the  next  decade,  twenty-five  in  the  next,  followed  by 
forty-five  between  1840  and  1S50,  ninety-six  between 
1850  and  1860,  313  between  1860  and  1870,  998 
between  1870  and  18S0,  and  1,797  between  1SS0  and 
1890.  The  reports  show  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
business  has  been  developed  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

Floral  establishments  were  found  in  every  state  and 
territory  except  Idaho,  Nevada,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Oklahoma. 

In  the  number  of  florists’  establishments  New  York 
heads  the  list  with  793,  Pennsylvania  stands  second 
with  544,  Massachusetts  third  with  407,  Ohio  fourth 
with  393,  New  Jersey  fifth  with  366,  Illinois  sixth  with 
330,  Michigan  seventh  with  167,  California  eighth  with 
150,  Missouri  ninth  with  141,  Connecticut  tenth  with 
120,  Indiana  eleventh  with  107,  Wisconsin  twelfth 
with  105,  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  have  each  102, 
and  the  other  States  less  than  100. 

In  amount  of  glass  surface  New  York  again  leads 
with  6,947,298  square  feet,  Pennsylvania  second  with 
6,066,144,  New  Jersey  third  with  3,703,554,  Illinois 
fourth  with  3,246,750,  Ohio  filth  with  2,785,192, 
Massachusetts  sixth  with  2,717,946,  Michigan  seventh 
with  1,293,443,  Missouri  eighth  with  1,240,095, 
Connecticut  ninth  with  1,060,920,  Kentucky  tenth 
with  1,163,241  (eighty-one  establishments),  Indiana 
eleventh  with  899,549,  Maryland  twelfth  with  872,304, 
Louisiana  thirteenth  with  742,050,  District  of  Columbia 
fourteenth  with  649,310,  and  California  fifteenth  with 
610,622, — American  Florist. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  A  GARDEN. 

The  annual  programme  of  the  East  Grinstead  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  includes  a  “plan  competition”  amongst 
its  members,  which  has  lately  taken  place,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  F.  Dunn,  gardener  to  Sir  Francis 
Truscott,  was  by  unanimous  consent  awarded  the  first 
prize.  The  competition  was  for  the  best  plan  for 
laying  out  a  villa  garden,  an  acre  in  extent,  and  a 
ground  plan  of  the  villa  was  given  out  to  the  com¬ 
petitors.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  describing  his  plan,  said  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  formation  of  a  garden  without  first  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  situation, 
as  two  pieces  of  ground  were  seldom  alike  in  features. 
One  might  be  undulating  and  surrounded  by  high 
trees,  and  the  other  flat  and  open.  It  would  thus  be 
seen  that  the  speculative  character  of  the  plan  set 
before  him  opened  with  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
the  greatest  was  as  to  the  possible  means  of  carrying 
out  the  work,  for  a  small  fortune  might  be  expended 
in  laying  out  an  acre  of  ground.  The  plan  he  laid 
before  them  was  one  which  only  entailed  moderate 
expenditure.  It  had  been  his  aim  to  plant  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  visitor  an  idea  that  the 
grounds  were  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  really 
were,  and  this  deception  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every¬ 
one  entrusted  with  the  laying  out  of  small  gardens. 
The  majority  of  villa  gardens  were  certainly  not  laid 
out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  faults  could  not 
always  be  attributed  to  the  humble  efforts  of  the 
jobbing  gardener. 

The  principal  reason  why  there  were  such  pro¬ 
nounced  failures  was  that  gardens  were  not  treated 
according  to  their  peculiar  individual  requirements, 
there  frequently  being  an  ambitious  and  gaudy  style 
adopted  where  simplicity  should 'have  been  the  chief 
aim.  The  cause  of  this  was  frequently  owing  to  the 
directions  of  the  owner,  who  too  often  lacked  know¬ 
ledge  on  points  of  culture  and  judgment  in  selecting 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  adapted  to  the  soil.  Small 
gardens  were  frequently  of  more  consequence  to  owners 
than  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn  and  shrubberies,  and 
therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  carefully  studied 
to  make  the  space  at  command  as  varied  and  attractive 
as  possible  without  any  perceptible  trace  of  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  crowd  a  large  garden  into  a  small  one. 
Many  writers  claimed  that  the  position  of  trees  ought  to 
be  the  first  consideration,  but  though  he  had  not  time 
to  contest  the  point,  he  should  choose  not  to  follow 
their  dictum.  Much  of  the  enjoyment  and  beauty  of 
the  garden  depended  on  the  proper  formation,  width 
and  direction  of  the  walks  surrounding  the  villa.  Mr. 
Dunn  then  gave  full  details  of  the  method  of  laying  out 
walks  and  drives,  and  entered  into  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  the  plan  before  the  meeting,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating  that  the  best  shrubs  and  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  lining  certain  portions  of  the  ground  were 
Portugal  Laurel,  Lime,  Lilac,  Laburnum,  Golden  Yew, 
Box  of  various  sorts,  Holly,  Aucuba  japonica,  and 
Berberry  of  various  sorts. 

- - - 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Considerably  more  attention  than  formerly  has  been 
paid  recently  to  the  cultivation  of  that  succulent  edible, 
the  Mushroom,  and  curiosity,  combined  with  a  desire 
to  obtain  some  information  for  my  readers,  led  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Bason’s  Mushroom  grounds 
at  Wolverhampton,  where  the  now  famous  “Hew 
Milltrack  ”  spawn  is  produced.  The  grounds  are 
situate  at  Finehfield,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Wolverhampton  station,  and  they  are  several  acres  in 
extent.  They  are  exposed  on  all  sides,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  and  the  very  severe  weather  which 
had  been  experienced  for  some  time  prior  to  my  visit, 

I  was  able  to  inspect  the  Mushrooms  growing  under 
cover  as  well  as  in  the  open.  The  inside  beds  were 
flat,  and  the  Mushrooms  were  growing  on  shelves  one 
above  the  other,  while  the  outside  beds  were  ridge- 
shaped,  3  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  3  ft.  from  base°to 
apex.  These  beds  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
stable  manure  straw  and  droppings  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions — carefully  prepared  and  spawned  with  the  “  Hew 
Milltrack.”  Mushrooms  appear  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  as  a  general  rule,  though  dishes  of  the  edible 
have  been  gathered  from  the  beds  as  early  as  five  weeks 
after  spawning. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  Mushrooms  in  all 
their  varied  stages  ;  first,  the  bed  ready  for  the  spawn  ; 
next,  another  bed  spawned  with  the  mycelium  just 
making  its  appearance  above  the  surface  ;  thirdly,  a 
bed  with  Mushrooms  commencing  to  form  ;  and 
fourthly,  a  bed  with  the  edible  ready  for  picking. 


When  picked,  the  Mushrooms  are  classed  as  buttons, 
cups,  and  broilers,  put  into  punnets,  and  subsequently 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  markets.  The 
Mushrooms  are  of  a  large,  thick,  rich,  fleshy,  and  heavy 
character,  so  much  prized  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  beds 
continue  fruitful  without  any  deterioration  of  quality 
in  the  yield  for  several  months.  Mr.  Bason’s  “Hew 
Milltrack  ”  spawn  has  been  tried  by  the  gardeners  of 
many  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  all  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  its  quality  and  productiveness. 
One  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  Mushroom  grower  for 
twenty-five  years,  states  that  the  mycelium  could  be 
distinctly  discerned  spreading  in  all  directions  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  spawn  had  been  placed  in 
the  beds,  and  that  he  gathered  the  crop  within  five 
weeks  afterwards.  “I  can  truly  say,”  he  adds,  “that 
I  never  previously  had  so  quick  a  return,  nor  so  pro¬ 
mising  a  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop.” — M.  A. 

- ->X<- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELlANY. 
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New  Narcissi. 

Dorothy  Wemys. — This  is  classed  under  Barrii  albus, 
and  has  elliptical,  pale  sulphur-white  segments.  The 
corona  is  shortly  campanulate,  orange-coloured  for 
almost  half  its  length,  and  yellow  towards  the  base. 
Leedsii  Princess  of  Wales. — The  white  segments 
of  this  variety  are  lanceolate-oblong,  and  sub-reflexed. 
The  crown  is  widely  campanulate,  of  medium  length, 
rather  deeply  crenate  at  the  margin  and  creamy  white. 
Both  varieties  may  be  described  as  pretty  and  useful 
for  garden  decoration.  They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  show  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  received  Florieul- 
tural  Certificates. 

New  Roses. 

Madame  Carnot. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
deep  apricot-yellow,  and  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  newly  expanded,  or  just  as  the  bud  opens,  for  the 
petals  afterwards  become  reflexed  and  spread  widely 
and  rather  loosely.  They  also  lose  colour  in  that  state. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  and  consist  of  three  to 
five  leaflets.  It  belongs  to  the  Hoisette  section. 
Gustave  Pigneau.  — This  is  a  hybrid  perpetual 
with  deep  green  leaves,  generally  consisting  of 
three  large  ovate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  moderate 
in  size,  rosy  red,  fragrant,  and  the  rounded  petals  are 
not  reflexed,  at  least  in  the  early  stage.  Both  were 
shown  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  received 
Floricultural  Certificates. 

Watercress  Culture. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers 
would  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  Watercress.  We  have  a  good-sized  pond 
chiefly  supplied  by  surface  drainings  from  a  road,  and 
leading  from  it  there  is  a  channel  about  10  ft.  wide, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  so  that  the  water  is  not 
always  on  the  move,  though  at  times  during  heavy 
rains,  and  when  the  tributaries  to  the  Thames  are  full, 
it  is  very  deep.  Last  autumn  we  planted,  or  rather 
replanted,  the  bed  of  the  channel  with  Watercress, 
but  owing  to  the  sluggish  state  of  the  water  a  mass  of 
green  Algie  formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  severe  frost 
in  the  winter  killed  off  the  plants.  We  are  thinking 
of  having  another  trial,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a 
quantity  of  cuttings  for  planting,  but  not  having  much 
experience  to  guide  me,  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
practical  hints. — A.  J.  Brown,  Cliertsey,  Surrey. 

New  Moutan  or  Tree  Pseonies. 

Van  der  Mcelen. — The  stems  of  this  variety  attain  a 
height  of  3J  ft.  cr  more,  and  bear  double  flowers  of 
great  size.  The  petals  are  somewhat  cut  at  the  end  ; 
the  outer  ones  are  of  a  warm  satiny  peach  colour,  while 
those  in  the  centre  deepen  to  a  rosy  carmine.  Bijou 
de  Chusan. — The  outer  petals  in  this  case  are  white, 
the  inner  ones  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour,  and  all  are 
jagged  at  the  end  and  beautifully  crumpled  like  an 
opening  Poppy  or  crumpled  satin.  The  stems  are  very 
dwarf,  being  only  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high.  Comte  de 
Paris. — As  in  the  two  other  kinds,  the  flowers  here 
are  also  double.  The  petals  are  oblong,  and  of  a  deep 
pink  or  rose,  while  the  outer  ones  are  of  a  pale  rose. 
All  three  were  shown  at  the  summer  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  re¬ 
ceived  Floricultural  Certificates. 


Pteris  tremula  Smithiana. 

The  remarkably  divided  and  crested  character  of  this 
variety  is  evidently  established.  The  fronds  appear 
divided  almost  to  the  base  of  the  petiole,  as  if  two  had 
grown  together.  Then  the  apex  of  these  divisions  is 
heavily  crested  or  tasselled,  and  each  of  the  pinnae 
lower  down  has  a  smaller  crest.  Young  plants  are 
very  compact,  and  old  ones  when  they  attain  a  height 
of  2  ft.  have  a  very  massive  appearance.  For  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  it  must  soon  become  valuable,  and 
its  comparative  hardiness  will  make  it  useful  for  indoor 
decoration  and  window  culture.  A  basket  of  small 
plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded. 

Dracaena  australis  variegata. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  differ  from  those  of  the  type 
by  having  a  creamy  white  margin  In  the  young 
state  of  the  plant  they  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
variegation  is  then  least  conspicuous,  but  as  strength 
is  gained  the  leaves  become  broader  and  more  con¬ 
spicuously  variegated.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  at  Regent’s  Park,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  wa3  awarded 
it. 

Petunia,  Mrs.  James  Carter. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and  fully  double, 
with  regularly  reflexed  or  recurved  petals  of  a  uniform 
rose  colour.  The  petals  are  also  shallowly  toothed  at 
the  margin  like  a  leaf.  There  are  varieties  with  larger 
flowers,  but  their  compactness  and  uniformity  of  colour 
render  them  very  attractive  ;  and  the  plant  appears  of 
robust  constitution.  A  Floricultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  at  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  13  th 
inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Fife. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  with  much  undu¬ 
lated  and  overlapping  petals,  giving  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  semi-double  at  a  short  distance.  The 
variety  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  regal  or  decorative 
type,  and  appears  to  flower  with  great  freedom.  The 
petals  are  of  a  warm  carmine,  with  a  white  margin  and 
a  large  white  blotch  at  the  base.  A  plant  was  shown 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  13th  inst. 
by  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  when  a  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Alocasia  Luciani. 

The  leaves  of  this  hybrid  are  of  large  size,  heart-shaped 
and  drooping  from  the  apex  of  the  footstalk.  The 
midrib  and  principal  nerves  are  of  a  bright  green,  and 
on  either  side  of  them  is  a  broad  band  of  a  silvery  hue 
the  rest  of  the  ground  colour  is  of  a  rich  velvety  green, 
and  surrounding  the  whole  is  a  distinct  silvery  margin 
which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the 
whole.  The  plant  first  appeared  in  1887,  and  is  a 
hybrid  between  A.  Thibautiana  and  A.  Putzeysi.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  A3  a  stove  or 
exhibition  plant  it  must  become  popular  when  once 
established  and  disseminated. 

Caladium,  B.  S.  Williams. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  large  enough  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  and  are  very  variable  in  colour.  The 
midrib  and  the  principal  nerves  radiating  from  it  are 
deep  crimson,  but  the  ground  eolour  may  be  of  a  soft 
salmon-red  or  variously  suffused  with  green  or  white, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  green  margin. 
A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
show  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  and  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Arabia  blepharophylla. 

This  Californian  Arabis  unfortunately  is  not  so  hardy 
as  our  European  species,  otherwise  it  would  certainly 
soon  become  a  favourite  with  hardy  plant  lovers  every¬ 
where.  The  stems  vary  from  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  high,  and 
bear  a  raceme  of  flowers  rvhicli  open  of  a  pale  pink,  but 
soon  become  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  and  are  then  very 
showy.  The  radical  leaves  are  spathulate,  the  cauline 
ones  oblong,  and  all  are  fringed  with  coarse  hairs,  as 
implied  by  the  specific  name.  A  plant  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
the  13th  inst.,  and  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 
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The  Male  Cycas  revoluta. 

The  female  plant  has  frequently  been  seen  in  fruit  in 
this  country,  but  the  male  plant  is  evidently  much 
scarcer.  In  the  former  a  crown  of  fruiting  leaves  is 
produced,  occupying  the  top  of  the  plant,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  growing  apex  does  not  form  part  of  the 
inflorescence,  the  growth  of  the  plant  continues  unin¬ 
terrupted.  The  male  is  different,  as  the  vegetative 
apex  terminates  in  a  cone,  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  numerous  leaves  reduced  to  bract-like  organs, 
representing  a  tier  of  leaves  such  as  the  plant  produces 
annually  under  favourable  conditions.  Growth  is  thus 
interrupted,  and  the  plant  takes  some  time  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  flowering,  and  to  produce  a  new 
head.  A  male  plant  in  flower  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Palm-house  at  Kew.  It  is  evidently  an  aged  specimen, 
for  the  stem  stands  about  4  ft.  high,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  large  head  of  leaves.  The  cone  is  16  ins.  long, 
about  6  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and  is  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  scales  are  very  numerous,  and 
compactly  arrangeu  before  flowering  ;  but  as  the  pollen 
becomes  mature,  and  is  ready  for  distribution,  the  axis 
elongates  and  the  scales  separate  as  in  an  Encephalartos, 
so  as  to  allow  the  pollen  to  fall  out.  During  that 
period  a  very  powerful  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  Pine-apple,  emanates  from  the  cone. 

Pulmonaria  saccharata. 

There  are  two  or  more  forms  of  this  in  gardens,  one  of 
which  often  does  duty  for  P.  sibirica,  or  more  properly 
Mertensia  sibirica,  but  the  latter  is  a  smooth  and 
glaucous  plant  of  different  appearance  from  any  of  the 
Pulmonarias.  The  more  typical  form  of  P.  saccharata 
has  flowers  which  expand  of  a  pink  or  pale  red,  and 
change  to  purple.  The  radical  leaves  taper  considerably 
to  both  ends,  and  run  down  with  a  wing  on  the 
petioles,  while  those  on  the  stem  are  ovate  and  sessile. 
All  are  abundantly  marked  with  rather  small,  but 
irregular-sized  grey  spots  and  markings,  and  are  often 
tinged  with  a  rusty  colour,  especially  during  cold 
spring  months.  The  variety  which  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  P.  sibirica  has  flowers  which  open  of  a  pale 
red,  changing  to  purple,  and  from  that  to  a  decided 
blue,  so  that  a  large  plant  in  flower  appears  to  have 
blue  flowers  only.  The  leaves  are  amply  blotched  or 
variegated  with  large  grey  splashes  on  a  glaucous  green 
ground.  The  foliage  of  this  form  is  therefore  very 
ornamental,  whether  the  plant  is  in  flower  or  not,  and 
it  becomes  useful  as  an  edging  plant.  Both  forms  may 
be  seen  growing  in  proximity  upon  the  rockery  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Rhododendron  Collettianum. 

In  its  native  habitats  this  species  is  said  to  attain  a 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  but  judging  from  specimens 
under  cultivation  it  is  evidently  of  very  slow  growth. 
The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  and  pure  white  or 
slightly  tinted  with  blush,  borne  in  trusses  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches,  and  are  of  medium  size,  as 
Rhododendrons  generally  are  considered,  but  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  are 
lanceolate-elliptic,  leathery,  and  covered  with  rusty 
scales  beneath.  Seeds  of  it  were  collected  in  Afghanistan 
by  Dr.  Aitchison,  and  brought  to  Kew,  where  they  were 
germinated  about  ten  years  ago,  or  nearly.  The  plants 
are  only  yet  about  1  ft.  high,  and  are  planted  as  a 
margin  to  a  bed,  where  they  may  be  seen  not  far  from 
the  Water  Lily  house.  The  species  is  hardy,  or  nearly 
so,  as  a  specimen  stood  out  on  the  rockery  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Saxifraga  moschata  atropurpurea. 

In  gardens  this  is  perhaps  more  frequently  known  as 
S.  muscoides  atropurpurea,  which  of  course  is  synony¬ 
mous.  The  typical  form  has  pale  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  and  although  it  may  be  described  as  a  pretty 
rockwork  plant  yet  it  is  not  showy.  The  purple  or 
reddish  purple  variety  is  both  pretty  and  showy  during 
May  and  June.  The  leaves,  both  of  the  floweiing  and 
barren  shoots,  carpet  the  ground,  forming  a  rich  green 
bank,  above  which  the  flower  stems  rise  for  two  or  three 
inches.  The  leaves  are  generally  trifld  unless  the  plant 
has  plenty  of  room  and  is  growing  strongly,  but  are 
often  linear-spathulate  and  quite  entire,  especially  on 
the  slender,  barren  shoots.  A  patch  of  the  plant  may 
be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society,  where  the  rich  colour 
is  a  welcome  change  amongst  the  mossy-leaved  section, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  generally  white.  It  is  as 
hardy  and  as  easily  grown  and  propagated  as  any  of 
the  section  to  which  it  belongs. 


Cerasus  Avium  multiplex. 

There  are  three  double-flowering  Cherries,  all  differing 
from  one  another,  but  that  under  notice  is  the  finest, 
most  floriferous,  and  most  fully  double.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  Bigarreau  type,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  duracina  and  C.  Avium. 
The  name  C.  A.  multiplex,  applied  to  this  variety, 
would  refer  to  the  great  multiplication  of  the  petals. 
Even  the  ovary  is  destroyed,  and  resembles  a  small, 
serrated,  green  leaf  or  two.  The  flowering  buds  are  so 
densely  arranged  on  all  the  younger  branches  that  these 
latter  appear  to  be  as  much  covered  with  masses  of  the 
purest  snow  during  the  month  of  May  as  ever  they  did 
with  real  snow  during  the  past  winter.  No  fruit  is 
ever  produced  by  this  variety,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  condition  of  the  flowers  ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  double  Morello,  a  sparing  crop  of  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  ripens  in  certain  years.  A  fine  young  tree 
about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high  has  been  a  conspicuous 
object  for  some  time  past  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Another  feature  of 
the  variety  is  that  the  branches  are  relatively  few,  long 
and  stout,  while  those  of  the  double  Morello  are 
numerous  and  slender  or  twiggy. 

Double  Almonds. 

The  ordinary  forms  flowered  most  abundantly  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  are  now  much  less 
conspicuous,  while  the  double  varieties  have  taken 
their  place.  The  double  forms,  which  are  now  gay, 
are  therefore  useful  for  prolonging  the  season  and 
keeping  the  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds  gay 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  young 
foliage  of  most  trees  is  expanding.  The  typical  form 
(Amygdalus  communis  flore  pleno)  has  fully  double 
flowers  that  are  rose-coloured  in  bud,  and  pink  or  flesh- 
coloured  when  fully  expanded.  Then  there  is  a  variety 
with  deep  rosy  red  flowers  when  in  full  bloom.  And 
lastly,  there  is  a  double  white  variety.  All  three  are 
now  flowering  in  the  shrubberies  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  and  serve  to  keep  them  gay  till  other  trees 
and  shrubs  come  into  bloom.  A  ready  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  them  would  be  to  bud  them  on  the  Plum  stock 
or  on  the  common  Almond,  provided  seeds  or  stocks  of 
it  could  be  obtained. 

The  Two-flowered  Viola. 

The  flowering  period  of  this  dwarf  but  pretty  species 
is  during  April  and  May,  earlier  or  later,  as  the  season 
fluctuates.  The  leaves  are  relatively  small,  reniform 
and  bright  green,  while  the  short  stems  are  also  leafy, 
and  bear  one  or  generally  two  flowers  when  vigorous. 
The  latter  are  bright  yellow,  and  marked  with  black 
strife  on  all  the  petals,  but  the  lines  are  most  numerous 
on  the  lower  one.  Being  a  native  of  Siberia,  as  well  as 
Europe,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  foliage  completely 
dies  down  in  winter.  Eor  moist,  little  nooks  and 
crannies  of  rockwork  it  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
becapse  it  grows  slowly,  requires  little  space  to  grow  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Phlox  amoena. 

There  are  several  species,  as  well  as  many  varieties,  of 
Phlox  that  are  very  serviceable  for  beds  or  rockwork 
during  May  and  June  ;  and  none  are  more  floriferous 
than  P.  amoena,  the  foliage  of  which  is  perfectly  hidden 
by  the  wealth  of  bloom.  The  segments  of  the  corolla 
are  broad,  imbricated,  and  purple,  with  darker  spots  at 
the  base.  The  few  barren  stems  that  are  produced 
spread  on  the  ground,  but  all  the  rest  assume  an  erect 
habit,  and  terminate  in  a  close  corymb  of  flowers.  Its 
early-flowering  habit  makes  it  serviceable  for  margins 
to  beds  in  the  spring  flower  garden. 

The  Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot. 

In  some  parts  of  Britain  only  the  double  form  of 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  may  be  seen  in  gardens, 
while  the  typical  single  form  is  the  prevailing  one  in 
other  cases.  The  dark,  shining  green,  five-parted 
leaves  have  lanceolate,  elliptical  and  serrated  segments, 
resembling  to  a  considerable  extent  those  of  an 
Aconite.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  variable  in 
number  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and 
terminate  the  branches  of  the  stem.  The  double  form 
is  much  more  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  great  number 
and  regularity  of  the  petals  filling  up  the  centre,  and 
the  flowers  last  longer  whether  cut  or  left  on  the  plant. 
It  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  Continent  in  1596,  but  is  evidently  better 
adapted  for  a  northern  climate  than  for  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  plant  it  in  the 


vicinity  of  water,  where  the  soil  about  its  roots  would 
be  kept  cool  and  moist  during  the  summer  months. 
The  rootstock  increases  much  more  rapidly  under 
such  conditions. 

Viola  sciaphila. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  cordate,  somewhat  hooded, 
serrate,  and  resemble  those  of  Y.  odorata,  Y.  cucullata 
or  V.  striata.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  of  course 
closely  similar  in  every  way  and  the  large  flowers  are 
of  a  beautiful  bright  blue,  irregularly  striated  with 
white.  At  present  they  are  very  plentifully  produced 
and  quite  pretty.  The  plant  now  flowering  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew  was  obtained  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Sedum  asiaticum. 

This  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
species  of  Stonecrop  to  flower  in  the  open  garden.  The 
stems  vary  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height  according  to 
vigour,  and  are  densely  clothed  with  linear,  spreading 
leaves.  They  are  always  unbranched  and  terminate  in 
a  close  head  of  flowers  that  evidently  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  season  and  exposure. 
Usually  they  are  greenish  yellow  with  orange-brown 
stamens  and  yellow  anthers,  but  at  present  both  sepals, 
petals  and  stamens  show  a  close  approach  to  orange- 
scarlet.  Owing  to  their  dense  arrangement  on  the  top 
of  the  stems,  they  present  quite  an  effective  appearance. 
Possibly  the  dry  nature  of  the  spring  has  somewhat 
affected  their  colour. 

The  Round-leaved  Valerian. 

The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are  roundly  spathulate 
and  small,  while  those  on  the  stem  are  pinnate  with 
few  linear  or  oblong  segments.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
Mountain  Valerian — namely,  V.  montana  rotundifolia, 
and  reminds  us  greatly  of  our  native  species,  the 
Marsh  Valerian,  but  is  altogether  dwarfer  than  that 
is  under  cultivation.  The  stems  vary  from  3  ins.  to 
6  ins.  in  height,  and  terminate  in  a  cymose  panicle  of 
flowers  which  are  bright  pink  in  bud,  but  pale  and 
almost  white  when  fully  expanded.  It  is  easy  to 
cultivate  on  rockwork,  and  can  readily  be  propagated 
by  division.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  174S,  but 
neither  the  type  nor  the  variety  is  at  all  common  in 
gardens.  The  latter  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew. 

Hutchinsia  gracilis. 

The  slender  stems  of  this  Crucifer  are  very  numerous, 
carpeting  the  ground,  and  are  furnished  with  small  3 — 5 
lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  as  in  most 
species  of  this  affinity,  and  borne  in  terminal  umbels 
that  ultimately  lengthen,  forming  a  raceme.  It  is  pretty 
when  in  bloom,  and  hardy  plant  lovers  would  find  it 
an  interesting  addition  to  their  collection.  A  patch  of 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- -j- - 

ZYGOPETALUM  LlNDENI/E. 

In  this  new  introduction  from  Venezuela  we  have  a 
beautiful  novelty  of  delicate  but  striking  colour.  The 
short  arching  racemes  bear  two  to  three  flowers  of 
large  size.  The  spreading,  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  hue.  The  lip,  moreover,  is  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  broadly  ovate, 
shortly  acuminate,  and  white,  closely  striated  through¬ 
out  its  length  with  bright  rose-coloured  lines,  which 
give  it  a  charming  effect.  We  see  something  resembling 
this  distribution  of  colour  in  numerous  reticulations  on 
the  lip  of  Z.  Mackayi  ;  but  in  Z.  Lindeniie  the  lines 
are  nearly  straight  and  become  forked  only  at  the  apex. 
The  large  fleshy  crest  is  darker  in  colour  and  also 
striated,  as  is  the  face  of  the  column.  In  its  native 
country  it  grows  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  has 
creeping  rhizomes  on  which  the  small  ovate-obloDg 
pseudo-bulbs  are  placed  rather  closely.  The  species 
was  discovered  by  M.  Bungeroth,  and  sent  to  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  three  years 
ago.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  it  in  the 
Lindenia,  pi.  275. 

Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum. 

The  American  Florist  states  that  “Mr.  Edward  V. 
Low,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  the 
Orchid  specialists  of  London,  sailed  from  New  Lork 
on  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  taking  with  him  a  plant  of 
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the  rare  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum.  It 
was  discovered  a  few  weeks  ago  among  a  lot  of  the  type 
— namely,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  which  the  Messrs.  Low 
sold  to  Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  some 
two  years  ago.  This  is  a  lucky  find  for  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  in  consequence.” 

Cypripedium  acaule. 

The  specific  name  of  this  curious  and  beautiful  plant 
refers  to  the  dwarf  character  of  the  flower  stem,  which 
does  not  exceed  a  height  of  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  from 
the  ground  to  the  base  of  tbe  flower.  For  this  reason 
the  best  plan  is  to  grow  the  species  in  pots,  where  its 
beauty  will  be  seen  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  flower 
escape  being  spoiled  by  heavy  rains  washing  the  soil 
upon  it.  Being  a  native  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
it  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  grown  in  peaty  soil  upon  the  rockery,  or  made 
to  adorn  the  hardy  plant  house  according  to  the  option 
of  the  cultivator.  The  oblong-lanceolate  sepals  are 
pale  brown  and  yellow,  while  the  petals  are  purplish 
brown,  and  coarsely  pubescent  or  hairy  on  the  lower 
half,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  Both 
sets  of  organs  are  shorter  than  the  large,  inflated,  rose- 
coloured  lip,  which  is  infolded  at  the  sides. 

Ophrys  Berlowi. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  disc  on  the  different  species  of  Ophrys  or  Bee  Orchis, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  triangular-reniform,  of  small  size, 
slaty  blue,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  lip,  which 
is  otherwise  of  a  velvety  blackish  brown.  The  oblong 
sepals  are  pink,  with  a  green  midrib,  and  the  petals  are 
linear  and  purple.  The  species  grows  about  6  ins.  or 
8  ins.  high,  and  may  be  described  as  pretty. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. — The 
twenty-fifth  annual  great  exhibition  of  this  society 
was  opened  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the  weather, 
constant  showers  of  snow,  hail  and  rain  making  it  very 
unpleasant  for  the  visitors  as  well  as  the  exhibitors. 
The  day  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  coldest 
experienced  on  the  Friday  before  Whitsuntide  for  many 
years.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  a  really  excellent  display  of 
Orchids,  flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  was  staged 
in  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the 
society,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  financial  results 
will  be  better  at  the  end  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  at  the  start.  The  premier  prize  for  the 
best  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  decorative  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  group  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  Mr.  Blair’s  well-known  good  taste  as  exemplified  in 
these  competitions.  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Mas- 
devallias  and  other  Orchids  were  freely  used  with 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  suitable  plants,  forming  one 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  groups  ever  staged  at 
Old  Trafford.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
gardener  to  George  Hardy,  Esq.,  Timperley,  who  had  a 
fine  and  showy  lot  of  plants  neatly  arranged.  Col. 
Pepper,  Milford  Hill,  Salisbury,  took  the  third  prize. 

For  twelve  Orchids,  Mr.  George  Hardy  was  easily 
first  with  large  and  well-flowered  specimens  of  Dendro- 
bium  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya  Mossise  with  eighteen  fine 
spikes,  a  large  Cymbidium  Lowii,  and  others.  Mrs. 
Hodgkinson,  High  Lawn,  BowdeD,  was  second.  For 
ten  Orchids,  bond  fide  specimens,  the  awards  went  to 
the  same  exhibitors,  and  in  the  first  prize  collection 
"were  a  Cattleya  Skinneri  with  twenty-four  spikes, 
Cymbidium  Lowii  with  thirteen  spikes,  a  fine  Lselia 
purpurata,  with  Dendrobium  Paxtoni  and  others,  all 
especially  noticeable.  In  the  classes  for  ten  Cattleyas, 
three  Vandas,  and  a  single  specimen  plant,  Mr.  George 
Hardy  took  all  the  premier  awards.  The  competition 
in  the  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
was  very  limited,  the  principal  prizes  going  to  Colonel 
Pepper,  and  Miss  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey.  For  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  and 
occupying  a  space  not  exceeding  200  ft.,  Mr.  Elkin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  Agnew,  Eccles,  was  easily  first  with 
a  bright  and  effective  arrangement ;  the  second  award 
going  to  Miss  Lord.  For  twelve  dinner-table  plants  in 
or  out  of  flower,  Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage, 
Esq.,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  received  the  first  award, 
closely  followed  by  Lord  Howard,  of  Glossop.  With 
thirty  Alpine  Plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  Mr.  Plant, 
gardener  to  R.  P.  Gil),  Esq.,  Woodley  Hall,  Sale,  was 
first,  James  Lamb,  Esq.,  BowdeD,  being  a  close  second. 


For  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisboro’,  took  the  premier  prize  ;  the  second  award 
going  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  Bestwood  Park,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  also  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for 
Pine  Apples,  Peaches,  and  Melons. 

Mr.  Cypher,  nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  miscellaneous  class  for  Orchids,  Palms 
and  decorative  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  the  same  exhi¬ 
bitor  was  easily  first  in  the  class  for  ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  with  large  and  finely- 
flowered  Azaleas  Cedo  Nulli  and  Roi  de  Hollands,  a  fine 
Pimelia  spectabilis  rosea  and  Erica  Cavendishiana,  very 
good  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora  and  A.  spectabilis, 
with  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  finely  coloured  and  well- 
flowered  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and  A.  S.  Wardii. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  came  in 
second  with  smaller  plants.  The  same  exhibitors  also 
won  the  prizes  for  ornamental-foliage  plants.  In  the 
class  for  ten  specimen  Orchids,  Mr.  Cypher  was  again 
to  the  front  with  large  and  well-flowered  plants,  in¬ 
cluded  among  which  were  Dendrobium  Jamesianum, 
with  quite  250  open  flowers  ;  a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile 
splendens,  highly  coloured  ;  Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  with  twenty-eight  flowers  ;  a 
fine  Ltelia  purpurata  alba,  &c.  Messrs.  Heath  k  Son, 
Cheltenham,  were  second  with  nice  healthy  plants,  but 
smaller.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould. 
For  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  including  standards,  and 
for  twenty  Roses  in  pots  not  exceeding  9  ins.  across, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  in  both 
classes  with  good  plants  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Her  Majesty, 
Violette  Bouver,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ella  Gordon,  the 
single  white  Polyantha,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams, 
Stockport,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  followed  in  the  order 
named. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Rryal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  the 
best  eight  Azaleas,  exhibiting  large  and  well-flowered 
pyramid  plants  of  Madeline,  Comtesse  de  Flandre, 
Grandis,  Jean  Vervaene,  Rai  de  Plollande,  Mrs. 
Turner,  &c.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  second  with  smaller 
but  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  Turner  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums.  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  took  the  premier  awards 
for  ten  Crotons  and  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  which  was  put  up  in  their  well- 
known  and  effective  manner.  A  large  collection  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Japanese  Maples  from  Messrs. 
John  Waterer  &  Son,  Bigshot,  was  deservedly  admired, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  beautiful 
collections  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons  Limited,  Chester,  and  Stansfield 
Bros.,  Southport.  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son’s,  Sale, 
pretty  bed  of  Primula  amceua  had  many  admirers, 
the  colours  being  very  nicely  arranged  for  effect. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway  ;  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  & 
Co.,  Bradford  and  London  ;  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Cheltenham,  and  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company 
all  put  up  very  pleasing  displays  of  Orchids,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  &c. ,  not  for  competition.  First 
Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son  for  Odontoglossum  elegans  and  Pteris 
Smithiana  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  for 
Masdevallia  Heathii,  a  new  hybrid  flowering  under 
eighteen  months  from  the  tints  of  sowing  the  seeds. 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. — The  early  summer 
exhibition  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  continued  over  Thursday,  proved  to  be  in  all 
respects,  except  the  want  of  a  somewhat  more  spirited 
competition,  a  very  pretty  little  show,  and  here  we  saw, 
perhaps,  the  finest  set  of  pot  Roses  we  shall  see  this 
season.  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
contributed  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
group  of  pot  Roses  and  cut  bloams,  amongst  which  was 
a  very  striking  example  of  the  new  H.P.  Crimson 
Queen,  a  rich  dark  crimson  of  rare  sizs  and  substance, 
with  noble  foliage  to  boot,  which  was  certificated  last 
year;  and  a  very  fine  new  H.P.  named  Gustave 
Pigneau,  a  rich  deep  rose-coloured  flower  of  rare  merit. 

For  twelve  Roses  in  pots,  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross,  was  first,  with  a  beautifully  finished  lot  of  plants. 
For  a  group  of  flowering  and  fine  foliaged  plants 
arranged  for  effect  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  were 
first,  with  a  capital  assortment  of  plants,  Mr.  H. 
Janies,  Norwood,  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  James  Hudd, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House,  Black- 
heath,  third.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  secured  first 
honours  in  a  good  class  for  nine  Caladiums,  with  large 


well-grown  examples.  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  S. 
Groves,  Esq  ,  Casino  House,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Soames, 
Esq.,  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich  Park,  third.  The  best 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  contributed  by  Mr.  II. 
Smith,  gardener  to  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Elmstead,  Leigham 
Court,  Streatham  ;  and  the  finest  three  vases  or  stands  of 
flowers  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Ealing,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Collins,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Anderson  Rose,  Wandsworth  Common  ;  and  Mr. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Segelcke.Esq.,  Herne  Hill. 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  also  the  best  single  vase  suitable  for 
a  drawing  room.  The  best  Azaleas  and  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  came  respectively  from  Mr.  H. 
James  and  Mr.  James  Hudd,  and  the  best  six  Ferns 
were  also  contributed  by  the  last-named  grower.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had  a  fine  miscellaneous  group,  composed 
mainly  of  Mountain  Paeonies.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
contributed  an  exceedingly  bright  and  fresh  group  of 
cut  flowers  of  hardy  plants  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  came  an  exceedingly  fine  lot  of  cut 
hardy  flowers,  including  hardy  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  Mr.  Dean’s  arrangements  admirably  hit  off  the 
peculiarities  of  the  building,  making  the  whole  look 
bright  and  gay,  but  the  weather  was  not  at  all  so  bright 
as  could  have  been  desired. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


Black  Fly  on  Cherry. — J.  B. :  You  should  commence 
the  eradication  of  the  fly  on  its  first  appearance,  and  while  the 
numbers  are  yet  small.  Dust  the  leaves  and  tips  of  the  growing 
shoots  infested  with  tobacco  powder.  A  very  good  insecticide  to 
use  consists  of  tobacco  juice  and  soft  soap.  Steep  half  a  pound 
of  some  strong  black  tobacco  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  soap  to  the  mixture.  Syringe  the  trees  with 
this  mixture  after  it  becomes  cool,  and  twelve  hours  afterwards 
wash  the  trees  with  clean  water,  using  a  syringe  or  garden 
engine.  A  larger  amount  of  soap  might  be  used,  say  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  soap  to  three  gallons  of  soft  water, 
adding  a  quart  of  tobacco  water  to  the  mixture.  Treat  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  former  preparation. 

Books  Wanted.— J.  B.:  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ,  by 
B.  S.  Williams,  in  2  volumes.  We  are  not  sure  about  the  price, 
but  think  about  6s.  each  volume.  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants, 
by  T.  Baines  is  published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
and  is  about  5s.  or  6s. 

Names  of  Plants. — P.  IF. ;  1.  Probibly  Alsophila  australis, 
but  without  fruit  we  cannot  be  sure  ;  4.  Didymochltena  lunulata. 
Omega :  1,  Erysimum  ochroleucum,  often  called  Cheiranthus 
alpinus ;  2,  Spiraa  prunifolia  flore  pleno.  R.  T.  J.:  1,  Narcissus 
biflorus;  2,  N.  poeticui  recurvus;  3,  Corydalis  lutea;  4,  Exochorda 
grandiflora  ;  5,  Lamium  Galeobdolon.  H.  Thom :  1,  Primula 
involucrata  ;  2,  Kalmia  glauca  ;  3,  Prunus  Mahaleb.  A.  B.:  1, 
Adiantum  Peruvianum  ;  2,  Asplenium  flabellifolium  ;  3,  Scolo- 
pendrium  rhizophyllum  ;  4,  Aspidium  angulare  var.  F.  Taylor  : 
Next  week. 

Pony  Hoes. — Bushman:  Messrs  Lloyd  Lawrence  &  Co.,  34, 
Worship  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  sell  a  good  American  hoe. 

Sparaxis. — Plaistow:  Several  species  of  Sparaxis  are  pretty 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this  country,  but  particularly 
in  the  south  of  England.  They  are  nearly  hardv,  and  may  be 
flowered  in  warm  sheltered  places  in  the  open,  but  more  success 
attends  their  cultivation  in  cold  frames  where  the  rain  can  be 
thrown  off  and  rough  winds  excluded.  The  sashes  would  also 
ward  off  a  certain  amount  of  frost  while  growth  is  being  made 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  pre  aring  to  flower.  The  best 
course  for  you  to  pursue  then  would  be  to  grow  the  bulbs  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  You  may  grow  them  in  pots  if 
you  like,  and  use  them  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  They  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
but  you  would  do  better  to  obtain  bulbs  from  some  of  the 
seedsmen  who  deal  largely  in  bulbs. 

Vines. — .7.  L.  G.  :  Your  Vines  are  suffering  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Give  more  air  so  as  to 
ripen  the  wood  better  for  next  year. 

Communications  Received.— A.  J.  M.  — T.  S. — H.  B.  M.— 
E.  R.  J.— W.  H.  G. — VV.  —  A.  M.— C.  L.  A.-T.  C.— R.  L. . 

- »I<« - 

TKA.DE  catalogues  received. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — 
Stove,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Me. 

Alfred  Peel  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  N.,  and  Upper  Tooting, 
S.W.— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Ted'-coio,  near  Naples, 
Italy. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roots  and  Orchids. 
- - 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  £-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . |-sieve 

Currant,  black,  £sieve 

—  red . £-sieve 

New  Grapes  . .  i»#»r  lb.  2  6  4  0 
Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  ifiug.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb  2  0  6  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Ayeragi  Wholesale  Prices. 


Genista  _ per  doz.  8  0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  6  0 
Lobelia  .. .per  dozen  4  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0 


Musk  . 


.per  dozen  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Boots.— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. 

per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


s.d.  s.d. 


12  0 
9  0 
6  0 
12  0 
9  0 
4  0 
21  0 
IS  0 
9  0 


Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 

Pelargoniums _ doz.  9  0 

—  scarlet  . .  per  dozen  3  0 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  ..  ..per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropaeolum. per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


in  pots, 


BLUNDEILS 


PARIS  GREEN 

INSECTICIDE, 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Orchard  Moth  Caterpillar. 

Packed  in  damp  state  in  4  lb.  and  7  lb.  Jars,  or 
in  dry  powder. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Bouvardias.  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  9  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0  9  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac  (English). 

dozen  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  1  6  2  o 
Myosotis  ..doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  .,12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  16  6  0 
Spinea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  0  4  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 
Tulips  . .  doz.  blooms  0  3  0  4 
Violets  (Fnch.),Parme 

per  bunch  3  6  4  0 
- dark  .  16  30 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  0  6  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes, Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  0 

Asparagus - per  100  5  0  6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  4 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  0  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6  Onions _ per  bushel  5  0  6  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  2  6  4  0  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Carrots - per  bunch  0  6  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  10  16 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..3  6 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  6  0  9  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  2  0  2  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6  Turnips  . . . .  per  bun.  0  6 
Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE 

THE  CABNAT SON  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d. 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.'  All  the 
novelties  of  1890.  A  history  and  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  How  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  1  \d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTVEE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  os.; 
post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

THE  TYBEB0Y3  BEGONIA,  ITS  HIST0BY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8  vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3 d. 

he  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office: 

17;  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

'Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  ’World,”  for 
_ months,  commending  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  ljd. 

The  Gardening  W”A7Lp. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  Is.  8d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


RELIABLE 

ARTICLES 

Superior 

Merit. 

THE  INFALLIBLE 

Numerous  Testimo- 

Weedkiller 

uials  and  every  parti¬ 
cular  respecting  these 
and  our  other  manu¬ 
factures  sent  Post  Free. 

“CUPROLENE.” 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

Begd.  Trade  Mark. 

to  apply  for  them  before 

The  DEMON 

placing  your  orders  else¬ 
where. 

Insecticide 

Sole  Proprietors — 

DEIGHTON  &  Co-, 

AND  CLEANSER 

Operative  Chemists, 

Regd.  Trade  Mark. 

BRIDGNORTH. 

W.  PEN  DENNIS, 

P0NKEY  POTTERIES, 

RUAB0N,  NORTH  WALES. 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKET. 

ARE  YOU”’ PREPARED?" 

INSECT  PESTS 

Will  be  with  us  in  millions  the  first  break  of  warm 
weather. 

BE  PREPARED 

with  the  66  STOTT  ”  Specialities  : 

PATENT  DISTRIBUTOR 
PATENT  SPRAYER, 
PATENT  SYRINGE, 
INSECTICIDE  KILLMRIGHT. 

The  11  STOTT  ”  Fertilizer  and 

Insecticide  Co.  Ld,,  Manchester. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK! 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


LETHORION  (VAPOUR  GONE) 

(PiSEStT), 

The  total  destruction  of 
Insect  Pests  in  Greenhouses 
is  thoroughly  secured  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  possible 
injury  to  Flowers  or  Plants 
of  the  tenderest  kind.  It 
cannot  fail  where  the 
houses  are  secure. 

PRICES — For  Frames, 
&e.,  of  50  cubic  feet, 
6(1.  ;  100  ft.,  9(1.:  500  ft., 
Is.  ;  1000  ft.,  Is.  6d.  ; 
4000  feet,  5s.  each. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  in  various  forms  at 
less  cost,  as  they  have  in  most  instances  proved  to  be  worthless 
articles,  totally  unequal  to  Lethorion  in  strength  and  effect. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co., 

(LIMITED). 

Offices  and  Shotu  Zooms:—  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores : — 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.  E. 
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FORGET  that  I  have  the  Largest  and  Healthiest 
Stock  in  England  of  the  undermentioned  plants, 
and  can  therefore  give  as  much  value  for  6 d.  as  most 
others  can  for  Is.  My  plants  are  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  all  who  try  them.  As  I  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction,  or  return  cash,  the  great  advantage 
of  entrusting  me  with  your  orders  will  at  once  he 
evident.  Inspection  and  comparison  of  Stock  invited. 

12  Finest  New  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
Louis  Boehmer,  6s.  6d. 

12  Finest  New  JAPANESE,  not  including  Louis  Boehmer,  4s. 
12  Very  Choice  JAPANESE,  2s.  6d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store  pots,  Is.  6 d. 

12  Finest  New  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  the  largest  introduced  for  years,  6s.  6 d. 
12  Finest  INCURVED,  not  including  M.  R.  Bahuant,  4s. 

12  Very  Choice  INCURVED,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store  pots,  Is.  6 d. 

12  Finest  Early-flowering  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  including  the 
best  of  this  season’s  introductions,  4s.  6d. 

12  Very  Choice  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  2s.  6 d. 

12  Do.  do.  from  store,  Is.  6c?. 

6  Lovely  Single  varieties  for  Cut  Flowers,  exquisite,  2s.  ;  12, 
3s.  6  d. 

6  Finest  New  Single  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  including  sterling 
novelties,  3s.  6d.  ;  12,  5s.  6c?. 

6  Extra  Good  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  2s.  ;  12,  3s.  6 d. 

6  Finest  Doubles,  2s.  6c?.  ;  12,  4s.  These  are  very  useful  for 
Button-hole  flowers 

6  Double  best  named  PETUNIAS,  in  wonderful  variety,  3s.  ; 
12,  5s. 

The  above  plants,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  are  from  single  pots. 

SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  50,000  of  these,  and  therefore  offer  them  at  a  very 
low  price.  Many  of  them  will  be  fully  equal  to  named  varieties 
offered  at  5s.  each.  Good  plants,  singlo,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  double, 
5s.  per  dozen. 

I  have  a  few  of  last  year’s  Tubers,  nicely  started  into  growth, 
at  3s.  per  dozen. 

The  following  plants  are  of  the  very  finest  strain,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  value  for  money,  all  at  Is.  2d.  per  dozen : — 

MIMULUS,  SEEDLING  PETUNIA  (double  and  single); 
NICOTIANA,  OLD  GOLD  PANSY,  remarkable  strain  ;  VER¬ 
BENAS,  TOMATOS  (20  varieties). 


H,  J,  JOKES,  Ryecroft  Hursery,  LEWISHAM. 

Catalogues  Free. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  - — -  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
canthus,  Maidenhair,  Geraniums,  Spiraeas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3 d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

QUIC  K.—L.J  .S'  77..V6'  -  K  COXOMTO./1 1. . 

The  Gardens,  Seacox  Heath,  Hawkliurst,  Kent 
r,  „.  March  11th.  1891. 

juear  bir,— Having  used  your  “CLAY’S  INVIGORATOR  ’’ 
tefnwUfrnm'Vf’ 1  ,am  exc?<:dingly  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
if  -HS  an  exlllblt01'  I  have  used  It  upon  most  sorts 

2{A^„eHbles  w!th  sreat  advantage  ;  also  upon  many  sorts  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos  Pot 
Chrysanthemums,  &e.  For  Lawns  it  has  a  quick 
’’“i  beneficial  effect.  For  Amateurs  and  those  with  small 
gardens,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  stable  or  farm- 
yard  manure,  your  “INVIGORATOR”  ought  to  be  of  .Si 
value,  as  it  is  clean  in  use,  easy  of  application,  and  reasonable 

gilmour’  Werrs: 

Mr.  S.  C.  Clay. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  the 
works,  in  6d.  and  Is. 

Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS 

_  1  lh.  14  1b.  2S  lb.  561b  lion, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  0d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d:  20s.' 

The  above  Tiade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bar. 
each  Ba".  lmpressed  0D  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth  Si' 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by 
the  Manufacturer — 


S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E 

W  NO  CONNECTIONiWITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 


The  best  primula  —  carter’s 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  6 d.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  best  cineraria— garters’ 

BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  scaled 
packets,  price  2s.  6 cl.  &  3s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  best  calceolaria— carters’ 

VICTORIA  FRIZE  MIXED— Hide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6 d.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


For  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or  not  in  these  columns, 
please  to  write  immediately  to  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose 
Seed  and  Nursery  Stock  is  the  most  complete  and  extensive, 
and  where  nearly  everything  for  the  Garden  is  grown  and 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  correctness  and  superior 
character.  300  Acres.  150  Employes.  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


_  SWANLEY,  KENT. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S90. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

FORBES^ 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

My  superior  strain  of  these  is  now  in  5  distinct 
sorts,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  White;  each  sort,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  and 
5s.  per  pkt. 


ORCHIDS.  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  for  Cheap  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  New  &  Rare  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Specimen  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Cool  ORCHIDS 

WILLIAMS’  „  Warm  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Imported  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Books  on  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Growers  of  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Houses  for  ORCHIDS 


An  inspection  of  our  Stock  invited, 
illustrated  catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Fr§?, 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N, 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  2nd. — Sale  of  Orchids-  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  3rd.— Reading  Summer  Show. 

Friday,  June  5th.— Sale  of  New  and  Rare  Orchids  at  Frotheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  6th.— Royal  National  Tulip  Show  at 
Manchester. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  SOth ,  1891. 


The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Catalogue  (124  pages) 
ever  issued  on  all  Sections  of  Florists'  Flowers,  free  on 
application.  _ 


Buccleuch  NupseHes, 


HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


BONA  BENTLEY’S  Bom 

™£-  WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Fark  Gardens,  writes  “  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  Weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 

Mr.  J.  HUDSON,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  writes:— “I 
am  glad  to  say  the  Weed  Destroyer  has  given  us  every  satis¬ 
faction  ;  it  proved  most  effectual,  and  is  a^great  saving  of  time 
and  labour.”  - 

In  3-gallon  Drums,  5s.  6d.  12-gallon  Casks,  19s.  0d. 
In  6  n  10s.  Od.  18  „  „  27s.  Cd. 

40-gallon  Casks,  £2  10s.  All  Carriage  Paid. 


— Sole  Manufacturer— 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL, 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

.loo  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6 .s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  Cd.  per  cake; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6 d., 
free  by  post,  7 d, 

WTVI.  CUTBUSH  &  SOW, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 

For  a  constant,  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS'  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 


YERTEGANS  6s  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


^he  Late  Frosts. — Those  of  tlie  younger 
generation  of  gardeners  who  care  to  note 
various  weather  phenomena,  can  hardly  fail  to 
find  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  the  disas¬ 
trous  frosts  at  Whitsuntide  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  reports  furnished 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
northward,  both  in  our  own  columns  and  those 
of  our  contemporaries,  without  realising  that  in 
many  directions  the  Whitsuntide  frosts  have 
proved  to  be  a  disastrous  visitation,  and  have 
done  serious  harm. 

How  true  does  it  seem  that  man  is  always  to 
be,  but  never  is  absolutely  blessed.  There  is 
ever  a  fly,  and  often  a  large  one,  in  our  pot  of 
ointment.  It  is  true  that  the  frosts  were  not 
general,  but  the  reports  to  hand  show  that  they 
covered  a  large  area  of  the  kingdom,  and  there¬ 
fore  whilst  we  heartily  condole  with,  those 
whose  crops  have  suffered,  we  can  consistently 
congratulate  those  fortunate  ones  whose  crops 
have  escaped.  It  seems  strange  almost  to  some 
of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  frosts  were  little 
more  than  ordinary  blackthorn  winter  visita¬ 
tions,  to  learn  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  less 
favoured  districts  ;  hut  these,  whilst  escaping 
now,  may  have  their  bad  turn  yet  of  some 
other  sort,  so  erratic  is  Nature  in  her  weather 
workings.  We  almost  always  get  these  cold 
spells  about  the  middle  or  third  week  in  May, 
and  cannot  account  for  them.  Probably  if  we 
could  understand  their  cause  we  should  be  just 
as  helpless  as  ever. 

Gardening  in  all  its  branches  is  made  more 
or  less  speculative  for  many  reasons,  but 
specially  because  of  the  fact  that  all  our  work 
is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  weather, 
which  in  the  spring  is  invariably  more  or  less 
treacherous.  We  can  hut  go  on  as  before  ; 
waiting  for  fine  days  seems  useless,'  These 
disasters  rarely  come  very  close  together,  and 
there  are  periods  of  rest  and  prosperity.  For 
the  present  spring  we  now  hope  all  danger  is 
passed  and  that  growth  and  development  will 
go  on  prosperously. 
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he  Proposed  Horticultural  Hall. —The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
taking  advantage  of  the  interest  felt  in  the 
society,  arising  from  the  holding  of  the  Temple 
Show,  has  issued  another  appeal  to  the  Fellows 
for  promises  of  loans  of  money  to  enable  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  Horticultural  Hall  to 
carry  out  their  project.  The  sum  promised  so 
far  towards  the  £40,000  required  is  just  one- 
half  of  the  total  sum,  but  it  is  added  that  a 
friend  offers  £5,000  if  the  remaining 
£15,000  he  early  forthcoming.  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  liberal  offer,  and  no  one  can 
complain  that  the  donor  should  attach  the 
conditions  imposed,  as  in  that  way  only  is  it 
possible  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  matter. 

Now  that  so  much  of  success  has  attended 
the  effort,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  should  fail; 
hut  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  see  the  moneyed 
men  of  the  society  taking  up  the  challenge,  and 
thus  save  the  Council  the  necessity  of  making 
these  appeals  to  the  poorer  Fellows,  many  of 
whom  could  not  possibly,  were  they  ever  so 
warmly  inclined,  afford  to  lend  the  society  even 
£5,  much  less  larger  sums. 

Of  course  the  promoters  of  the  Hall  simply 
ask  for  a  loan  of  the  money,  but  in  the  absence  of 
much  more  information  than  we  can  at  present 
obtain,  we  must  say  that,  so  far  we  can  see,  the 
chances  of  repaying  it  are  very  remote  The 
debenture  venture  at  South  Kensington  was  at 
the  first  as  full  of  promise  as  at  the  last  it  was 
full  of  disappointment.  As  to  the  proposed 
site,  and  the  character  of  the  building  to  be 
erected,  we  are  yet  completely  in  the  dark,  but 
we  note  that  nothing  is  now  said  as  to  the 
costly  and  restricted  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  If  the  promoters  can  find  a  site 
in  a  much  more  retired,  suitable  and  quieter 
situation  at  one-half  the  cost  of  that  on  the 
Embankment,  they  will  do  wisely  to  secure  it. 
There  is  really  no  earthly  reason  why  the 
society  should  seek  a  home  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  citizens  are  in  the  daytime  far 
too  deeply  immersed  in  business  to  have  any 
time  to  devote  to  flowers.  A  good  site  in  the 
West-end  would  be  far  more  desirable. 

She  Pea  Crop. — We  have  been  assured 
by  a  veteran  market  grower  of  Peas, 
that  we  shall  have  jrone  in  the  market 
for  consumption  before  the  20th  of  June, 
from  the  metropolitan  area.  It  may  he 
possible  that  some  districts  are  earlier,  but 
generally  it  is  found  that  the  London  district 
is  about  as  early  as  most,  and  as  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  and  earliest 
land  are  devoted  annually  to  Pea  culture, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  what  has 
been  stated  is  about  the  truth.  At  the 
present  moment  the  earliest  breadths  are 
just  showing  bloom,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  full  of  bloom. 

As  a  rule,  three  weeks  have  to  elapse 
before  pods  fit  to  gather  follows,  and 
the  swelling  up  of  them  depends  materially 
upon  the  weather,  as  if  cold,  then  they 

fill  slowly,  whilst  warmth  helps  the  filling 
appreciably.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
alise  the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago 
we  had  the  early  Peas,  not  only  in  good 
bloom,  but  many  of  the  breadths  had  well 
slatted  so  early  as  April  28th.  The  season 
was  an  exceptionally  early  one,  as  may 
well  be  assumed,  especially  as  compared 

with  the  present  very  backward  one,  but 

it  was  marked  by  a  special  calamity  to 
Peas,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  date 

named,  an  intensely  sharp  frost  fairly  des¬ 
troyed  large  breadths  wholesale,  and  the 
consequent  loss  was  excessive.  We  shall 
doubtless  have  an  abundant  Pea  crop  this 
season,  but  the  time  of  its  duration  must 
of  necessity  be  short.  Really  about  the 
metropolis  it  rarely  extends  over  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  because  very  late  Peas  are 
rarely  grown. 

The  grower  has  to  consider  the  after  crops, 
and  very  late  Peas  rarely  admit  of  profitable 


after  cropping.  Farther  also,  let  the  crop 
be  ever  so  good,  the  fancy  of  the  London 
consumer  for  any  one  thing,  except  perhaps 
Potatos,  does  not  long  endure,  and  when 
Runner  Beans  are  well  in,  Peas  soon  have 
to  go  out.  The  lateness  of  the  Pea  season 
is  especially  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
all  sorts  of  green  stuff  are  -  exceptionally 
scarce  and  dear.  We  have  now  little  of  a 
hardy  nature  to  use,  but  apologies  for 
Cabbages  and  some  early  sown  Spinach ; 
this  comparative  scarcity  will  last  until  Peas 
are  in. 


hododendrons. — We  are  very  near  to  the 
height  of  the  blooming  season  of  the 
Rhododendron.  Really  we  have  so  many 
glorious  early  varieties  that  some  bloom  so 
early  even  as  February  and  continue  the  suc¬ 
cession  until  it  finally  culminates  in  one  truly 
grand  burst  of  flower  in  the  month  of  June. 
Ordinarily  we  see  their  final  burst  early  in 
June.  This  year  it  seems  probable  that  the 
height  of  the  bloom  will  be  about  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  for  generally  the 
season  for  all  things  is  late,  and  American 
shrubs  are  no  exception. 

Probably  we  have  no  more  gorgeous  or 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  than  is  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron.  If  we  see  it  at  some  specially 
provided  exhibition  or  show,  or  in  a  nursery, 
or,  best  of  all,  in  one  of  those  fine  old  private 
gardens  where  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  to  enormous  dimensions,  and  as  it  were 
tolerably  wild,  we  find  it  universally  magnifi¬ 
cent,  producing  the  most  wonderful  masses  of 
colour  and  of  very  brilliant  and  varied  hues. 
We  have  few  hardier  shrubs  than  is  the  Rho¬ 
dodendron  ;  few,  perhaps,  more  accommodating. 
AVe  have  seen  Ponticum  and  many  of  its 
hybrids  thriving  luxuriantly  in  stiff  clay  and 
in  the  best  porous  peat.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  where  Nature  has  not  furnished 
a  peaty  soil  it  is  wise,  especially  for  the  choicer 
varieties,  to  endeavour  to  furnish  this  soil 
desideratum  so  far  as  possible. 

The  late  bloomers,  as  a  rule,  escape  injury 
from  frosts  best  because  they  make  their 
annual  growths  later.  It  is  the  very  early 
bloomers  which  sometimes  find  the  late  severe 
frost  to  be  harmful  to  the  young  shoots. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  plants  suffer  little,  and 
a  glorious  bloom,  more  than  ordinarily,  follows. 
AAre  shall  doubtless  see  a  grand  bloom  again 
presently ;  the  buds  formed  were  numerous  and 
strong,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  fine  bloom 
should  follow.  Apart  from  the  glory  of  its 
inflorescence,  the  Rhododendron  is  always  a 
fine  evergreen  shrub,  and  in  that  respect  has 
an  advantage  over  the  not  less  florally  beautiful 
Azalea.  AYhen  both  are  in  magnificent  bloom, 
however,  the  effect  is  indeed  one  of  singular 
beauty. 

- - 

Heigham  (Norfolk)  Horticultural  Society. — The 
annual  show  of  this  society  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  July 
23rd. 

Ramsgate  and  St.  Lawrence  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  annual  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Effingham,  Ramsgate,  lent  by  Mrs.  Fox  Tom- 
son,  on  August  19th. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Association. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  association  opens  at  Bath  on 
AVednesday  next,  and  on  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
at  4  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  will  lecture  in  the 
Horticultural  Pavilion  on  “  Fruit  Growing.”  On 
Saturday,  Mr.  George  Paul  will  lecture  at  the  same 
hour  and  place  on  “  Hardy  Plants,  with  a  special  view 
to  Cottage  Gardening.” 

Flower  Culture  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes. — The 
Annalcs  de  lx  Societe  d’ Horticulture  de  V Hirav.lt  gives 
some  statistics  which  show  the  importance  of  flower 
culture  in  the  department  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes, 
France.  The  annual  production  represents  a  sum  of 
16,000,000  francs.  Nearly  2,000,000  kilogrammes  of 
Orange  flowers,  1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  Roses,  157,000 
kilogrammes  of  Violets,  147,000  kilogrammes  of 
Jasmine,  and  smaller  quantities  of  Tuberose,  Jonquils, 
and  so  forth,  are  grown  for  the  market. 


The  Temple  Show. — As  we  go  to  press  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  is  a  scene  of  great  activity,  floral 
treasures  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass  being  rapidly 
placed  in  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  the  limited  space  at  command  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  accommodating  the 
exhibitors.  AVhen  we  say  that  2,000  square  feet  of 
staging  will  be  filled  with  flowering  Orchids  some  idea 
may  be  gleaned  of  the  importance  of  that  feature.  The 
exhibition  promises  to  be  much  the  finest  that  has  been 
held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  fine  weather  only  is 
wanted  to  ensure  success. 

Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society.— The  committee 
have  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  their  exhibition 
from  June  10th  to  AVednesday,  June  24th,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  numerous  intending  exhibitors  stating  that 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  their  plants  will 
not  be  in  bloom  by  June  10th.  AVill  intending 
exhibitors  and  visitors  please  note  change  of  date,  and 
that  the  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Central  Hall, 
Corporation  Street,  close  to  the  railway  stations, 
Birmingham.  Schedules  can  be  had  from  Mr.  AV. 
Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Remains  of  the  Ancient  Flora.— At  Hailes,  some 
three  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  thin  seam  of 
silt  resting  on  the  boulder  clay,  Mr.  J.  Bennil,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  has  lately  found 
numerous  remains  of  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  plants.  In 
general  they  indicate  a  climate  15°  to  20°  colder  than 
that  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  to-day.  The  AVillows 
are  all  of  the  dwarf  species  ;  two  of  them  (Salix  herbacea 
and  S.  reticulata)  still  survive  on  the  highest  of  the 
Highland  mountains,  but  a  third  (Salix  polaris)  is  now 
extinct  in  Britain.  The  only  tree  found  was  a  species 
of  Alder. 

Trees  Uprooted  by  a  Waterspout. — Rain,  hail,  snow 
and  thunder  storms  have  been  rife,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  also  on  the  Continent  last  week.  On  Friday,  the 
22nd  inst.,  during  a  storm  which  was  raging  over 
Paris,  a  waterspout  formed  about  the  centre  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  whirling  westward  over  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  burst  in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries, 
close  by,  where  it  tore  up  three  of  the  largest  Chestnuts 
in  the  garden,  and  injured  several  other  trees.  A 
thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
during  the  height  of  the  storm,  but  apparently  did 
little  or  no  harm. 

Clivieucliaris  pulclira. — Under  this  provisional  name 
an  interesting  garden  hybrid  is  noticed  by  M.  Emile 
Rodigas,  of  Ghent,  in  L' Illustration,  Horticole.  In  so 
naming  it  he  has  followed  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
English  Commission,  instituted  two  years  ago  for  the 
nomenclature  of  Orchids.  Clivieucharis  pulchra,  he 
states,  is  a  remarkable  hybrid  between  two  genera  of 
the  Amaryllideas,  which  has  recently  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  establishment  of  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
at  Ghent,  and  which  is  the  result  of  the  artificial 
fecundation  of  a  Clivia  with  the  pollen  of  Eucharis 
grandiflora.  That  product  is  quite  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents  ;  nevertheless,  he  considers  that  it  is 
convenient  to  see  a  second  flowering  of  it  before 
publishing  a  description. 

The  Storm  on  May  24th. — During  the  early  hours 
of  Sunday  rain  fell  steadily  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  prolonged  thunderstorm  was  experienced, 
with  heavy  falls  of  hail  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
suburbs.  The  amount  of  rain  measured  on  Monday 
morning  proved  that  as  regards  severity  the  storm 
varied  considerably  even  in  closely  adjacent  districts, 
for  while  Greenwich  had  an  aggregate  of  only  0’41  inch, 
and  Clapham  only  0'56  inch,  a  gauge  at  AVandsworth 
Common  registered  as  much  as  0’90  inch,  half  of  which 
fell  during  the  evening  and  night  of  Sunday.  The 
raw  air  which  came  from  the  northward  and  north¬ 
western,  coupled  with  an  entire  absence  of  bright 
sunshine,  rendered  the  day  particularly  unpleasant, 
and  the- thermometer  in  the  southern  suburbs  at  no 
time  succeeded  in  rising  above  47°.  As  a  maximum 
temperature  this  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  average  for 
the  month  of  February,  while  it  was  as  much  as  15° 
below  the  normal  for  May. 

Plant  Life  on  the  Globe. — Mr.  AV.  Carruthers, 
F. R.S.,  head  of  the  botanical  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  gave  on  the  22nd  inst.  the  concluding 
portion  of  his  lecture  on  “  The  Story  of  Plant  Life  on 
the  Globe,”  before  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and 
visitors  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
Tracing  the  evolution  of  plants  through  the  Pine  trees 
and  Cycads  of  the  lower  rocks  to  the  cretaceous  series, 
where  plants  similar  to  those  at  present  existing  first 
appear,  he  showed  how  unbroken  had  been  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  vegetable  life  from  the  first  dim  traces  of 
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Seaweeds  in  the  earliest  strata  to  the  complex  and 
highly  differentiated  floras  at  present  upon  the  earth, 
yet  all  bearing  in  form  or  structure  links  connecting 
them  with  the  remote  past,  as  illustrated  for  us  in  the 
plant  fragments  which  sank  in  the  ooze  and  mud  of 
prehistoric  river  and  sea,  to  be  found  still  unchanged 
in  the  rocks  of  to-day. 

Cypripediums  and  Allied  Genera. — A  monograph 
of  the  species  of  Cypripedium  has  been  prepared  by 
Angiolo  Pucci,  Professor  at  the  School  of  Pomology 
and  of  Horticulture  at  Florence.  The  allied  genera 
refer  to  Selenipedium  and  Uropedium,  the  latter  of 
which  is  considered  an  anomalous  genus,  and  U. 
Lindeni  is  rightly  referred  to  Selenipedium  caudatum, 
from  which  it  differs  merely  in  the  lip  not  being  slipper¬ 
shaped.  Altogether  931  species,  varieties,  hybrids, 
and  synonyms  are  recorded,  all  of  which  must  have 
entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler.  The  work  is  written  in  French,  in 
which  language  all  the  species,  most  of  the  hybrids, 
and  many  of  the  varieties  are  described.  A  large 
number  of  the  latter  are  not  described,  but  the  book  or 
journal  is  referred  to  from  which  the  names  vere  taken. 
Thirty-five  works  have  been  consulted,  besides  various 
sale,  and  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  We  venture 
to  state  that  it  is  the  most  complete  monograph  yet 
prepared  of  garden  and  other  Cypripediums,  brought 
up  to  date.  The  descriptions  are  in  no  case  lengthy, 
and  many  synonyms  are  given  besides  the  opinions  of 
writers  in' the  various  works  quoted  as  to  the  distinctness 
of  certain  varieties.  It  would  be  of  great  importance, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  task,  for  some  one  to 
collect,  if  possible,  all  the  varieties  which  have  received 
names,  and  compare  them,  so  that  all  synonyms  might 
be  determined.  Of  C.  insigne,  seventy-five  varieties 
and  synonyms  are  recorded  ;  of  C.  Spicerianum,  seven¬ 
teen  ;  ofC.  Lawrenceanum,  thirty  ;  and  of  C.  barbatum, 
forty-five.  C.  pubescens  is  said  to  resemble  C. 
Calceolus  so  closely  that  it  is  “  probably  a  variety  with 
larger  flowers”  ;  and  C.  parviflorum  “  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  C.  pubescens,  with  smaller  flowers.”  With 
regard  to  the  two  latter,  importers  in  this  country  find 
that  intermediate  forms  occur  connecting  them. 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  John  Wilson,  late 
foreman  at  Leckmelew  Gardens,  Rossshire,  N.B.,  as 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Shrubb,  Boldre  Grange,  Lymington, 
Hants. 

- - 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Without  doubt  the  early  section  of  Cauliflowers  have 
unusual  value  this  season.  We  have  so  little  that  is 
useful  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  general  destruction 
of  the  hardy  green  stuffs  during  the  winter  that  it  has 
been  needful  to  push  on  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and 
few  have  been  found  at  a  pinch  of  this  sort  of  more 
value  than  a  good  quantity  of  very  early  Cauliflowers. 
Gardeners  to-day  are  better  off  than  were  older  ones. 
We  have  now  in  the  Snowball,  or  extra  early  dwarf 
type,  Cauliflowers  which  head  in  for  cutting  with 
exceeding  rapidity. 

There  is  no  need  to  hold  over  plants  through  the 
winter  as  formerly  ;  indeed,  during  the  past  winter  it 
was  found  difficult,  either  in  frames  or  under  hand- 
lights,  to  keep  any  Cauliflower  plants  alive.  Now  we 
make  sowings  in  a  gentle  warmth  in  January,  February 
and  March.  These  need  not  be  large  sowings.  If 
made  in  a  shallow  box  or  a  couple  of  pans  plenty  of 
plants  are  obtainable,  all  that  is  needful  being  that 
the  plants,  so  far  as  large  enough  to  handle,  be  dibbled 
up  into  other  shallow  boxes,  or,  if  found  desirable,  put 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  be  stood  where  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  ever  so  little  growing  warmth,  and 
plenty  of  light.  Hand-lights  may  well  prove  useful  to 
turn  out  the  first-sown  batch  under  on  a  warm  border 
early  in  April,  but  later  sowings  will  take  no  harm 
without  hand-lights  if  put  out  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
place. 

From  the  earliest  plantings  good  heads  for  cutting 
should  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  once  cutting 
is  started,  it  may  go  on  regularly  until  the  crop  is 
exhausted.  "Where  specially  early  heads  are  needed, 
some  put  into  9-in.  pots  will  head  much  quicker  if 
kept  in  a  warm  vinery  or  Peach  house.  We  could  not 
find  ’such  very  precocious  advantages  in  old  sorts  of 
Cauliflowers,  but  the  newer  dwarf  early  ones  have  made 
many  things  possible.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  Early 
London— by  no  means  a  bad  Cauliflower  of  its  type — 
is  still  grown  for  later  work,  and  with  the  fine  Autumn 
Giant  and  that  semi-Cauliflower,  Veitch’s  Protecting, 
we  get  nearly  all  we  require.  Certainly  there  are  some 
other  selections,  such  as  King  of  the  Cauliflowers,  of 
the  robust  autumnal  type,  but  the  chief  thing  in 


whatever  selection  may  be  grown  is  to  keep  up  a  good 
succession,  so  that  from  the  first  earlies  down  to  the 
finish  of  the  self-protecting  at  Christmas  there  may  be 
no  break,  and  an  abundant  supply. — A.  D. 

- -+X-<- - 

RHODANTHE  MANGLESI. 

Botanically  the  correct  name  of  this  plant  is 
considered  to  be  Helipterum  Manglesii.  It  is  best 
known,  however,  in  gardens  under  the  name  given 


Rhodantiie  Maxglesi  maculata. 


above.  The  dry  and  scarious  bracts  of  the  involucre  of 
this  plant  constitute  its  decorative  value,  particularly 
the  inner  ones,  which  are  broad,  and  in  the  type  of  a 
beautiful  pink  or  rosy  hue.  In  the  variety  of  R.  M. 
maculata,  the  bracts  deepen  to  purple,  with  a  much 
darker  colour  at  the  base,  forming  a  zone  round  the 


Rhodantiie  Manglesi  maculata. 


central  yellow  disc.  Accompanying  this  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  flower-head  of  the  natural  size,  and  also  a 
bunch  of  flower-heads  reduced  in  size.  The  dark  zone 
characteristic  of  the  variety  is  shown  in  both  cases. 
There  is  a  variety  in  which  all  the  bracts  are  of  a 
silvery  white.  Seeds  sown  in  the  open  should  now  be 
well  above  the  soil.  "We  allude  to  the  plant  at  the 
present  time  particularly  on  account  of  its  value  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Sown  in  pots  under  glass  in 
the  autumn,  the  seedlings  come  into  bloom  in  May,  and 
seem  even  more  beautiful  when  so  grown  than  when 
reared  in  the  open  air,  unless  the  summer  be  a  fine  one  ; 
otherwise  the  flower-heads  get  soiled  and  disfigured  by 
wind  and  rain  which  washes  up  the  soil  about  them. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 


bloom,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  to  the  proper 
distance  apart.  The  heads  are  also  useful  cut  and  dried 
as  Everlastings. 

- - 

NEPHROLEPIS. 

The  Nephrolepis,  or  “Sword  Ferns,”  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  comprise  a  very  handsome  group  and 
also  a  very  useful  one,  their  long,  graceful  fronds 
mingling  very  happily  with  those  of  different  habit. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  of  easy  growth  and 
also  easy  to  multiply,  as  some  of  the  species  may  be 
readily  procured  from  spores,  while  all  may  be  readily 
increased  by  planting  out  on  a  bench  in  the  Fern 
house  in  order  to  allow  the  rapidly  growing  rhizomes 
or  creeping  stems  to  develop.  In  fact  some  species  may 
be  planted  outdoors  in  a  shaded  place  during  the 
summer  with  good  results,  both  N.  exaltata  and  N. 
pectinata  doing  well  under  such  treatment,  and  the 
plants  so  grown  make  admirable  specimens  for  decora¬ 
tive  work  during  the  following  winter. 

As  noted  above,  these  plants  make  long  wiry 
rhizomes,  which  travel  either  on  or  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  on  these  at  short  intervals  are 
produced  the  young  plants. 

Regarding  temperature  during  the  winter,  it  may  be 
stated  that  any  of  the  Nephrolepis  may  be  grown  in  a 
house  that  ranges  from  55°  to  60°,  while  N.  exaltata 
and  N.  cordifolia  (or  N.  tuberosa)  will  thrive  in  a  much 
lower  temperature. 

In  cultivation  there  is  one  very  essential  point  to  be 
remembered,  and  that  is,  never  to  allow  any  of  the 
Nephrolepis  to  get  very  dry,  as  the  pinme  are  articulated 
or  jointed  to  the  mid-rib,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
if  allowed  to  become  very  dry  they  will  drop  much  of 
their  pinnae. 

Amongst  the  finest  species  should  be  included  N. 
davallioides  furcans,  a  very  strong  grower  and  an 
elegant  exhibition  plant,  or  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  a  decoration  by  placing  the  specimen  on  a 
pedestal  so  that  its  fountain-like  growth  of  long, 
graceful  fronds  may  be  displayed  to  advantage.  The 
fronds  are  light  green  and  glossy,  and  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  length,  the  tip  of  each  pinnule  being  divided 
into  from  two  to  five  segments  or  forks,  this  giving 
the  fronds  a  crested  appearance.  In  order  that  this 
Fern  should  be  in  condition  for  decorating,  it  should 
be  grown  in  a  moderately  light  house  and  well  venti¬ 
lated,  as  by  this  means  the  fronds  will  be  hard  and  of 
good  substance. 

Another  excellent  species,  and  one  of  the  hardiest,  is 
N.  exaltata,  also  a  strong  grower,  and  produces  long 
arching  pinnate  fronds  of  dark  green,  and  attaining  a 
length  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  This  is  a  well-known  species, 
and  makes  a  first-rate  window  Fern,  or  may  be  used 
as  a  vase  plant  during  the  summer,  provided  it  is  not 
placed  in  the  full  sun  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
advantages,  the  fronds  stand  well  when  cut,  so,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  species  in  the  genus. 

N.  pectinata  is  of  much  more  dwarf  habit  than  the 
preceding,  and  consequently  makes  a  more  useful  small 
plant  for  table  ferneries  and  other  work  of  similar 
nature.  It  has  slender  fronds  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  long, 
and  closely  clothed  with  dark  green  pinme,  and  as  it  is 
evergreen  (as  are  most  of  this  genus)  and  grows  freely 
during  the  winter,  it  has  already  proved  its  value  as  a 
florists’  Fern. 

N.  cordifolia,  better  known  as  N.  tuberosa  from  its 
habit  of  forming  small  tubers  on  its  rhizomes,  is  still 
another  good  species,  being  easy  to  grow  and  nearly  as 
hardy  as  N.  exaltata,  and  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  in  common  with 
most  of  the  Nephrolepis,  makes  a  good  basket  plant. 
It  bears  long  stout  fronds  of  light  green,  and  is  a  useful 
one  for  cutting  from  for  large  work. 

N.  Duffii  is  quite  a  dwarf  grower,  and  also  very 
pretty  when  well  grown.  It  is  of  tufted  habit,  the 
fronds  being  comparatively  upright  and  dark  green  in 
colour,  more  or  less  clothed  with  brown  tomentum, 
and  the  tips  of  the  fronds  several  times  forked  or 
divided.  This  species  makes  a  very  pretty  plant  in 
either  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  and  presents  a  very  distinct 
appearance. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  this  genus  is  found 
under  the  somewhat  unwieldy  cognomen  of  N.  rufescens 
tripinnatifida,  and  was  introduced  about  four  or  five 
years  ago.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  but  unfortunately  it  is  nearly  deciduous 
in  the  winter,  this  fact,  of  course,  detracting  from  its 
value  for  florists’  use,  though  in  a  well-grown  specimen 
it  is  remarkably  attractive  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
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N.  rufescens  tripinnatifida  bears  large  plume-like 
fronds  that  are  comparatively  erect  in  habit,  dark 
green  in  colour,  and  the  entire  plant  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  reddish  brown  tomentum,  the  pinnpe 
being  much  cut  or  divided,  so  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  crested. 

There  are  several  others  catalogued  in  addition  to  the 
species  and  varieties  briefly  referred  to  above,  but  these 
comprise  the  cream  of  the  genus,  and  give  variety 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. —  IV.  H.  Taplin,  in 
American  Florist. 

- - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT 

TOTTENHAM. 

As  with  all  other  outdoor  subjects,  hardy-herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  are  very  late  this  season.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  the  Daffodils  were  mostly  out 
of  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  varieties  of 
Narcissus  poeticus,  N.  biflorus,  N.  Nelsoni,  N. 
Barnardi,  and  a  few  other  late  stragglers.  The  early 
summer-flowering  subjects  are  not  yet  in  bloom,  but 
what  are  usually  termed  spring-flowering  plants  are 
yet  pretty  plentiful. 

Batches  of  various  species  of  Primula  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  grounds,  or  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  The  pretty  sulphur-yellow,  nodding-flowered 
P.  sikkimensis  was  flowering  in  several  places,  but 
being  a  bog  plant  was  happiest  where  planted  near 
water.  A  colony  of  P.  Sieboldi  behind  a  hedge  should 
demonstrate  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  notwithstanding 
the  statements  of  those  who  coddle  their  plants  under 
glass.  The  type  has  large,  deep  rosy  purple  flowers, 
with  a  white  eye.  Alongside  of  it  was  P.  S.  lilacina, 
equally  robust,  with  lilac  flowers,  but  mostly  white  on 
the  upper  surface.  P.  cortusoides,  the  nearest  ally  of 
the  above,  although  it  has  much  smaller  rosy  purple 
flowers,  yet  the  lobed  and  wrinkled  leaves,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  flowers,  render  the  whole  pretty 
and  interesting.  Near  this  was  a  large  batch  of  the 
Bird’s  Eye  Primrose  (P.  farinosa),  with  flowers  of 
various  shades,  from  lilac  to  deep  purple.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Primroses  are  Cortusa  Matthioli  and 
C.  pubens,  with  nodding,  deep  purple  flowers.  The 
latter  is  the  smaller,  and  has  pubescent  leaves. 

A  collection  of  Globe  Flowers  (Trollius)  is  now  quite 
gay,  and  shows  what  might  be  done  with  them  at  this 
early  part  of  the  season.  Very  floriferous  is  T.  euro- 
pseus  Loddigesianus,  with  large  soft  yellow  flowers  and 
stems  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high.  T.  e.  altissimus  is 
similar,  but  more  robust,  and  2  ft.  high.  T.  Fortunei 
flore  pleno  has  semi-double  orange  flowers.  Those  of 
T.  caucasicus  are  probably  larger  than  any  other,  and 
golden  yellow.  Several  other  forms  are  also  very  gay, 
and  some  are  past  their  best.  The  foliage  of  the 
Funkias  close  by  is  now  beginning  to  show  its 
character,  especially  the  yellow  and  green  variegated  F. 
japonica  lutea,  and  the  white  and  green  F.  undulata 
variegata. 

The  deep  rosy  purple  flowers  of  Aubrietia  Leichtlinii 
show  off  well  by  contrast  with  those  of  A.  Campbelli. 
There  is  always  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects  on 
the  rockery,  and  Cyclamen  repandum,  the  latest  of  its 
kind,  still  puts  forth  its  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  blue 
and  purple-margined  flowers  of  Camassia  Fraseri  are 
now  in  fine  condition,  and  will  continue  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  fragrant  Daphne  neapolitanum, 
guided  by  the  season,  is  flowering  late  ;  and  the  twiggy 
pink  or  pale  purple-flowered  Cytisus  purpureus  is 
keeping  it  company.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris),  a  tall  pure  white- 
flowered  one,  and  a  dwarf  one  with  creamy  white 
flowers,  produced  in  profusion  at  different  times  of  the 
season,  whereas  the  first  flowers  only  once. 

A  number  of  hardy  Cypripediums  are  both  free 
flowering  and  attractive.  The  flowers  of  C.  parviflorum 
are  fragrant,  which  is  not  the  case  with  C.  pubescens  ; 
it  is  also  notable  for  its  long,  twisted  petals,  while 
those  of  C.  calceolus  have  shorter  and  less  twisted 
petals,  but  of  a  much  darker  brown,  as  are  the  sepals. 
Both  this  and  C.  parviflorum  are  mostly  twin  flowered, 
with  a  white  lip,  whereas  in  C.  montanum  that  organ 
is  white.  The  curious  C.  arietinum  is  hardy,  as  well  as 
C.  macranthum  with  its  large  deep  purple  flowers, 
somewhat  later  than  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
C.  montanum.  A  colony  of  hardy  Orchids  may  be 
seen  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge.  The  species  of  Bee 
Orchis  are  very  pretty,  including  the  Fly  (Oplirys 
muscifera),  the  Looking-glass  (0.  speculum),  with  the 
large,  steel-blue  disc  on  the  lip,  also  0.  lutea,  with  its 
large  yellow  lip  and  brown  centre.  Orchis  longicornis 
reminds  us  of  our  British  0.  Morio,  but  the  flowers 


are  differently  coloured,  with  the  large,  reflexed  lateral 
lobes  of  the  lip  of  a  -velvety  blackish  purple.  The 
flowers  of  0.  Branciforti  are  rosy  pink  and  small,  but 
very  pretty.  0.  undulatifolia  has  large  flowers  of  a 
pale  lilac-purple,  with  the  lip  four-lobed,  and  nearly 
white.  Closely  surrounded  by  tall  hedges  was  a  bed 
of  Trillium  grandiflorum  in  great  vigour,  and  a  mass  of 
white  bloom.  Shelter,  shade,  and  a  peaty  soil  are  no 
doubt  the  secrets  of  success. 

A  large  collection  of  Tulips  shows  what  amount  of 
variety  they  furnish,  not  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  but  in  their  shape  and  the  stature  of  the  plants 
themselves.  Tulipa  Gesneriana  has  deep  scarlet-red 
flowers,  while  those  of  T.  G.  maculata  are  flamed  with 
yellow  or  white.  T.  viridiflora,  with  its  deep  green 
segments  and  broad  yellow  margins,  is  undoubtedly 
very  distinct  and  also  floriferous,  and  although  some 
might  object  to  it,  admirers  could  certainly  be  found. 
Similar  in  size  to  the  last  is  T.  flava,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  ;  but  T.  cornuta  is  strikingly  different  with  its 
long,  narrow-pointed,  yellow  segments  and  red 
margins.  Very  handsome  is  T.  retroflexa  with  its  tall 
stems  and  clear  yellow  segments,  the  outer  three  of 
which  are  reflexed  above  the  middle.  Very  useful  for 
cut  bloom  is  T.  Diedieri,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  red 
flowers  of  moderate  size  ;  internally  there  is  a  bluish 
blotch  on  the  yellow  claw  of  each  segment.  Every 
offset  flowers.  Another  dwarf  kind  is  T.  Hageri,  with 
bright  scarlet-red  flowers  and  a  large  black  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  segment.  The  huge  scarlet  flowers  of 
T.  Greigi  with  their  black  base  require  no  praise,  as 
they  supply  their  own  recommendation  as  to  beauty. 
Very  different  from  any  of  the  above  is  T.  persica,  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  as  the  leaves  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  the  short  scapes  bear  from  one  to  four 
flowers. 

A  large  collection  of  Tree  Pseonies  (Pteonia  Moutan) 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  cool 
span-roofed  houses.  Those  on  the  rockery  are  still  in 
bud.  A  very  dwarf  and  slow-growing  sort  is  Osiris, 
which  has  double,  deep  red  flowers,  and  although  only 
10  ins.  high,  is  five  or  six  years  old.  Similar  in  colour 
is  Zenobia,  but  the  stems  are  taller.  Carnea  plena  has 
pleasing  salmon- pink  flowers,  while  those  of  Blanche 
de  Noisette  are  white  with  some  bluish  markings  on 
the  edges  of  the  petals.  Van  der  Mcelin  is  notable  for 
the  huge  size  of  its  rosy  flowers,  which  are  darker  in 
the  centre.  The  bright  rose  flowers  of  Rainieri  and 
the  salmon-pink  ones  of  Caroline  are  also  very  fine. 
All  are  very  double. 

Mr.  Ware  has  now  commenced  the  culture  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  has  got  a  number  of  the  finer  strains, 
both  of  this  country  and  from  the  Continent.  Many 
of  them  are  now  in  the  flowering  state,  and  only  require 
to  be  potted  on,  while  others  are  in  the  seedliDg  stage. 
Single  varieties  are  most  plentiful,  but  several  fine 
scarlet  and  white  double  varieties  may  also  be  noted, 
particularly  a  pure  white  one  having  the  petals 
arranged  round  one  centre.  The  single  varieties  show 
flowers  of  good  shape. 

- - 

BLUE  FLOWERS  OF  EARLY 

SPRING. 

I  overheard  a  lady  say  the  other  day  that  she  wished 
there  were  more  blue-coloured  spring  flowers  for  the 
garden  in  early  spring,  which  somewhat  surprised  me, 
because  there  is  on  the  whole  a  good  quantity,  and  a 
fairly  numerous  supply  can  be  had  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  One  of  the  earliest  to  flower  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  plant  that  is  not  half  so  much  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be — namely, 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
hionodoxa  Lucilue.  This  lovely  little  bulb  came 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  from  Syria.  It 
has  all  the  character  of  a  Scilla,  or  Squill,  and  a  strong 
bulb  when  in  good  soil  will  throw  up  a  flower  stem 
with  several  blossoms  on  it,  and  they  are  of  a  bright 
turquoise-blue— a  real  blue— with  a  white  centre. 
Anyone  who  essays  to  grow  it  should  treat  it  much  as 
a  Crocus,  planting  the  bulbs  in  a  warm,  sunny  spot,  in 
good  soil,  and  then  letting  them  alone.  When  once 
established  in  the  soil,  it  multiplies  rapidly  and  soon 
forms  a  good  clump,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Plant 
it  and  let  it  alone  to  multiply  its  bulbs  and  flower 
year  after  year  ;  that  is  my  advice.  It  is  now  so  much 
grown  by  the  bulb  cultivators  that  a  few  can  be  had  at 
a  small  cost.  There  are  three  or  four  other  species  of 
the  genus.  The  one  next  in  importance  is  C.  nana,  or 
perhaps  best  known  under  the  terrible  name  of  Puseh- 
kinia  Scilloides,  very  early  to  flower,  but  the  blossoms 
are  only  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  C.  Luciliie.  If 
five  or  six  bulbs  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  a  pot,  and 


kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  they  will  bloom 
nicely  in  the  spring  ;  but  the  plant  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  grown  in  the  open  ground.  The  best  time  to 
obtain  bulbs  is  in  the  autumn. 

The  Siberian  Squill. 

This  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  floods  the  Siberian 
deserts  with  a  vernal  carpet  of  blue,  when  the 
warmth  of  spring  melts  the  snows  of  winter.  What 
a  lovely  blue  it  is !  It  follows  the  Chionodoxa 
in  the  order  of  flowering,  and  like  it,  should  be 
planted  in  the  border  and  let  alone.  By  planting 
on  different  aspects — open,  warm  and  sunny  spots, 
and  those  that  are  shaded,  and  even  sunless — a 
succession  of  lovely  blue  flowers  can  be  had.  This 
charming  early-flowering  bulb  should  be  in  every 
garden ;  a  garden  without  it  is  one  that  lacks  a  real 
thing  of  beauty.  Enormous  quantities  of  it  are  grown 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  markets,  and  it  comes  into 
them  by  thousands  in  the  autumn.  Scilla  bifolia  is 
earlier  to  flower — a  charming  subject — smaller  in  size, 
and  not  so  richly  blue,  still  a  delightful  plant  for  early 
spring.  S.  siberica  has  no  variety  to  my  knowledge, 
though  I  have  heard  of,  but  never  seen,  a  white  form 
of  it.  S.  bifolia  has,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
varieties — white,  pink,’  rose,  pale  blue,  &c.,  all  very 
pretty,  but  not  so  showy  as  the  type. 

The  Blue  Hepatica. 

In  my  own  garden  the  single  blue  Hepatica  precedes 
in  flowering  the  Glory  of  the  Snow.  It  is  the 
commonest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  Hepaticas.  The  Hepaticas  are  classed  with  the 
Anemones  by  some,  and  called  Anemone  Hepatica  ; 
others  make  it  a  separate  genus.  Those  who  attempt 
to  grow  Hepaticas  are  generally  advised  in  garden 
books  to  plant  them  in  cool,  moist,  and  shady  spots. 
But  when  once  established,  they  will  grow  in  any 
position,  provided  they  can  have  a  deep  loam  to  root 
into.  They  put  forth  stout,  stiff,  hair-like  roots,  and 
they  will  send  them  down  into  the  soil  to  a  great 
depth.  I  have  some  plants  of  the  single  blue  at  the 
foot  of  the  west  wall — that  is,  a  wall  having  a  west 
aspect,  and  where  the  sun  shines  on  it  after  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  day — and  the  plants,  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  have  grown  into  a  great  size,  and 
blossom  most  abundantly  in  March.  The  single  i^hite 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  single  blue,  except  in  colour, 
and  does  admirably  by  the  side  of  it ;  but  the  single 
and  doublo  red  and  the  double  blue  are  more  delicate, 
and  require  more  moisture  and  shade.  The  latter  is 
very  scarce.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  double  white 
form.  The  Hepaticas  have  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  this  country. 

The  Creeping  Forget-me-not. 

Not  long  since,  I  drew  attention  to  this  lovely  clear 
blue  spring  flower,  Omphalodes  verna,  one  of  Venus’s 
Navelworts,  and  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the 
seeds.  To  do  it  justice,  it  requires  plenty  of  shade, 
coolness,  and  moisture,  and  then  it  flowers  abundantly 
very  early.  It  is  worth  a  journey  to  Belvoir  Castle  in 
order  to  see  how  it  heaps  up  its  blossoms  so  plenteously 
in  that  unrivalled  spring  garden,  spread  out  on  the 
warm  and  sunny  slopes  of  the  huge  mound  upon  which 
the  castle  stands. 

The  Winter  Windflower. 

This  is  Anemone  blanda,  a  native  of  classic  Greece, 
flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  this  country  in  early 
spring.  It  is  named  the  Windflower  from  the  Sanscrit 
anila,  wind  ;  and  an,  to  blow.  The  Anemone  is  said 
by  Bion  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  that  Venus  wept 
over  the  body  of  Adonis,  a  myth  that  seems  to  whisper 
that  the  tears  of  that  frail  and  loving  goddess  were 
soon  blown  away.  It  is  the  Winter  Windflower  because 
so  early  to  blossom  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue. 
There  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  it  known  as  A.  Robinson- 
iana. 

The  Apennine  Anemone. 

Anemone  Blanda  is  somewhat  earlier  to  bloom  and  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  the  Apennine  Windflower,  but  the 
latter  is  extremely  pretty,  and  grows  freely  in  the 
garden,  especially  if  it  can  enjoy  the  shade  of  tall  trees. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  which,  if  once  planted  and  let 
alone,  will  grow  into  a  large  clump.  I  can  remember, 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgett,  there  was  a  very  large 
clump  of  it  indeed  in  one  of  the  shrubbery  borders  at 
Ealing  Park,  growing  in  an  opening  in  the  shrubs,  where 
it  was  shaded  and  cool.  It  was  a  great  sight  when  in 
full  bloom.  I  wonder  if  it  is  still  there.  Unfortunately, 
the  flowers  of  the  Apennine  Windflower  burn  somewhat 
when  the  plant  is  growing  in  the  sun — that  is  to  say, 
the  sun  appears  to  draw  the  colour  out  of  them,  and  so 
it  should  go  into  the  shade. 
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Gestiana  acaulis. 

With  this  I  close  my  notes  on  early  blue  flowers.  It 
is  best  known  as  the  Gentianella  ;  an  old  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens,  growing  close  to  the  ground  in  tufts,  and 
bearing  on  stems  2  ins.  in  length  large  solitary  flowers 
of  the  deepest  and  most  lustrous  blue.  In  a  deep  moist 
loam  this  plant  does  well ;  it  is  all  the  better  for  partial 
shade,  and  it  should  not  bo  frequently  disturbed.  I 
have  seen  it  employed  in  Yorkshire  as  a  garden  edging, 
and,  when  in  flower,  lovely  in  the  extreme.  I  think  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  forecourt  garden  of  one  of  the 
older  villa  residences  in  Ealing  Lane,  South,  employed 
as  an  edging  to  a  circular  bed. — R.  D. 

- *»$*« - 

MRS.  THROWER  ON  THE  N.  0.  S. 

CENTENARY  EXHIBITION. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  all  who  took  part  in  the 
Centenary  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  into  this  country,  which  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  in  November  last,  that  of  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  visitors  who  attended  the  exhibition  the 
best  informed  and  most  enthusiastic  “Mumist”  was 
the  lady  who  represented  the  Northern  Horticultural 
Society  of  Tasmania— Mrs.  W.  J.  Thrower. 

Since  her  return  to  Tasmania  Mrs.  Thrower  has 
published  a  singularly  interesting  account  of  her  trip 
to  Europe,  and  many  will,  no  doubt,  read  with 
pleasure  what  she  has  to  say  about  the  Centenary 
celebration. 

“The  very  great  expectations  which  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  by  all  who  admire  them,  were 
more  than  realised  by  the  magnificent  success  which 
crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  laboured  so 
zealously  to  accomplish  so  splendid  a  result  as  that 
which  met  the  eyes  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
at  Westminster,  on  November  11th.  I  can  quite 
realise  the  remark  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
present  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  when  he 
responded  to  the  toast  of  his  health  at  the  judges’ 
luncheon  upon  that  day,  viz.,  that  the  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  which  marked  the  Centenary  might 
truthfully  be  said  to  be  one  such  as  the  world  had  never 
previously  witnessed.  It  was  with  something  of  a 
feeling  akin  to  despair  that  I  looked  down  those  long 
rows  of  superb  blooms  of  Japanese  and  Incurved  varie¬ 
ties,  and  recognised  the  names  of  so  very  many  which 
graced  the  stands  of  our  successful  exhibitors,  but  which 
would  scarcely  be  known  as  the  same  if  they  were 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  grown  in  Tasmania.  Of 
what  use  is  it,  I  thought,  for  us  to  import  all  the  best 
varieties,  as  we  do,  if  we  cannot  achieve  better  results 
than  we  have  hitherto  done  ?  But  then,  I  reflected 
again,  that  as  we  have  after  all  not  done  badly  con¬ 
sidering  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we,  in 
Tasmania,  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  culture,  I  took  heart  of  grace  and  mentally 
resolved  to  persevere  until  we  reached  a  standard  nearer 
to  that  which  exists  in  England  than  we  now  possess. 

“At  the  National  Society’s  show  on  Tuesday  the 
greatest  attraction  was  the  cut  blooms,  and  soon  after 
the  opening  ceremony  had  taken  place  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  close  enough  to  the  stands  to  see  them 
perfectly  ;  but  as  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  had  very  kindly  accorded  me  permission  to 
accompany  the  judges  when  they  were  making  their 
awards,  I  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  viewing  them 
before  the  general  public  obtained  access.  At  one  o’clock 
Lady  Brooke,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  society, 
accompanied  by  her  suite,  arrived  at  the  Broad 
Sanctuary  entrance  to  the  Aquarium,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  hon.  secretary  and  the  guests  who  had 
been  invited  to  be  present,  including  myself.  Her 
ladyship,  who  takes  great  interest  in  floriculture,  was 
conducted  to  the  large  hall— St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  she  was  evidently  very  much 
pleased  by  the  splendid  exhibition  which  was  there 
displayed,  not  only  of  cut  blooms  of  Japanese,  Incurved, 
Anemone  flowered,  Reflexed  and  Pompons,  but  of  floral 
devices,  sprays,  epergnes,  and  various  other  table 
decorations.  The  best  collection  of  pot-grown  specimen 
plants  which,  it  is  said,  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited, 
was  displayed  in  this  hall  also,  and  I  must  say  that  it 
was  a  revelation  to  me  to  perceive  to  what  perfection 
these  plants  were  trained,  so  that  a  perfect  half-globe 
of  foliage  surmounted  the  stems,  and  upon  the  foliage, 
most  symmetrically  arranged,  stood  in  brilliant  relief 
against  the  dark  green  background  the  starry  or 
ball-like  blooms,  according  to  the  variety  grown.  In 
the  great  hall  beneath  were  displayed  the  long  rows  of 
cut  blooms  in  their  various  classes,  but  no  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  effect  produoed  by  the 


m  agnificent  banks  of  blooms  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  the  gradations  of  height  being  so  skilfully 
arranged,  and  the  blending  of  colours  so  artistically 
managed  that  I  saw,  as  I  had  never  done  before,  how 
beautiful  an  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  large  quantities 
of  Chrysanthemums  massed  together,  and  having  Palms 
and  Ferns  for  a  margin  or  a  background.  As  the 
horticultural  papers  will  convey  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Chrysanthemum  the 
results  of  the  various  competitions  there  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  mention  them  here  ;  the  names  of  those 
varieties,  too,  which  were  to  be  found  in  all,  or  most 
of  the  winning  stands,  are  also  enumerated  therein, 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  those  which  I 
consider  were  among  the  most  remarkable  for  size  and 
beauty.  I  think  the  now  well-known  Avalanche,  a. 
magnificent  white,  of  immense  size,  and  most  graceful 
habit  was  peerless,  a  stand  in  which  six  of  these  were 
exhibited  being  a  sight  which  was  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see.  Next  to  Avalanche,  and  exceeding  it 
greatly  in  size,  came  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  most  marvellous 
flower  of  a  delicate  rosy  lilac  tint,  changing  to  a  lighter 
tone,  so  that  some  of  these  blooms  were  almost  white, 
the  petals  of  great  breadth  and  length  ;  some  of  the 
examples  of  this  flower  which  I  saw  were  so  large  that 
its  outer  petals  would  cover  a  dinner  plate. 

“Sunflower,  a  brilliant  yellow,  is  I  think  unequalled 
among  the  yellows,  while  Edwin  Molyneux  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Wheeler,  of  similar  colour  but  of  different  form, 
seemed  to  vie  closely  with  each  other.  Stanstead 
White,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Florence 
Percy,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Sarah 
Owen,  Criterion,  Madame  Baco,  and  Madame  John 
Laing  were  absent  from  but  very  few  collections.  In 
the  incurved  section  the  most  successful  blooms  included 
Lord  Wolseley,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India, 
Yiolet  Tomlin,  Barbara,  Lord  Alcester,  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Princess  of  Teck.  In  the  collection  of 
twenty-four  incurved  and Awenty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  open  to  all,  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
I  saw  a  superb  bloom  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  ;  it  was 
of  great  size  and  of  lovely  form.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
of  both  the  Japanese  and  large-flowered  types.  In  the 
Reflexed  section  the  Christine  family  figured  very 
conspicuously  in  the  winning  stands.  Cullingfordi  was 
not  behindhand  in  securing  a  good  place,  and  Cloth  of 
Gold  was  also  very  successful.  I  think  that  for  general 
decorative  purposes  there  are  few  flowers  which  can 
excel  the  single  Chrysanthemums.  They  possess  a  light 
and  elegant  effect,  which  harmonises  exquisitely  with 
the  delicate  feathery  Grasses  and  Ferns  with  which  I 
have  seen  them  intermixed. 

“  1  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  following  in 
examining  at  my  leisure  all  the  exhibits,  and  in  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  most  successful  blooms  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  successful  stands,  as  well  as  of 
some  very  interesting  and  striking  varieties  which  I  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  previously.  On  Thursday  evening 
I  attended  by  invitation  'a  grand  banquet  which  was 
held  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  ;  this  was  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  ladies  had  been  present  at  the  annual 
banquet,  and  I  may  remark  that  I  consider  it  was  a 
most  graceful  compliment  which  the  committee  paid  me 
in  making  this  innovation  in  order  that  I  might  be 
present. 

“To  realise  how  magnificent  an  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  decorating  entirely  with  Chrysanthemums,  one 
should  see  reproduced  those  exquisite  arrangements 
which  were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Hall.  The  lovely  blooms  of  yellow,  white, 
orange,  ruby,  peach,  and  other  tints  mingling  so 
deliciously  with  autumn-tinted  oak  leaves,  feathery 
grasses,  and  asparagus,  the  soft  light  from  shaded  lamps, 
the  snowy  cloths  and  glittering  crystal  which  covered 
the  tables  seemed  like  a  vision  from  fairyland.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (Lord  Brooke,  M.  P. ),  and 
songs,  glees,  and  other  musical  selections  followed  each 
toast,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  Many  very  interesting  and  appropriate 
speeches  were  given,  that  of  Lord  Brooke,  when  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  “The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,”  being  especially  so.  Not  the  least  among  my 
pleasant  memories  of  England  will  be  the  remembrance 
of  the  exceeding  great  kindness  which  I  received  from 
all  who  were  connected  with  the  great  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  of  England,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of  that  I  was  able  to  represent 
the  Northern  Horticultural  Society  of  Tasmania  at  a 
banquet  at  which  so  many  distinguished  lovers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  were  present.  ” 


flljptiuttgs  IJrom  TCIorlb 
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The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons,  &c. — 
Mr.  E.  Bonavia  has  written  a  book  in  two  volumes 
upon  the  various  members  of  the  Orange  tribe, 
dealing  largely  with  their  history,  morphology,  and 
the  derivation  of  the  aboriginal  names.  The  Seville 
Orange  was  the  first  to  reach  Europe  from  its  native 
home  in  China  or  Cochin-China,  from  whence  it 
was  transported  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  thence 
to  India,  where  it  was  named  Nartum.  The  Persians 
next  received  it,  and  in  their  turn  named  it  Narandj. 
In  Europe  the  latter  was  changed  to  Orange,  as  we 
now  have  it.  "We  have  read  frequent  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  various  forms  of  Oranges,  and  their  almost 
indiscriminate  crossing  with  one  another.  Mr.  Bonavia 
disbelieves  all  this,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  species 
and  varieties  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  rarely  cross 
with  one  another.  His  hypothesis  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  intermediate  forms  in  cultivation  have 
simply  arisen  by  variation. 

Rain  without  Clouds. — Now  and  again  the  so- 
called  Rain-tree  turns  up  afresh  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  many  rain  trees.  Pithecolobium  Saman  is 
grown  in  stoves  in  Britain  occasionally,  and  receives  the 
name  of  Rain-tree.  In  clear  bright  weather  the 
phenomenon  of  rain  dripping  from  trees  is  explained 
by  the  twigs  being  punctured  by  myriads  of  insects 
belonging  evidently  to  the  order  Hemiptera  ;  these 
eject  the  sap  as  excrement,  and  this  falling  to  the 
ground  resembles  rain.  In  America  these  insects  prey 
upon  the  Cotton,  Okra,  Mulberry  and  Peach  trees. 
The  insect  is  known  as  Proconia  undata,  and  is  stated 
to  occasion  considerable  injury  to  "Vines,  causing  the 
stems  to  wither  and  the  bunches  to  drop  off.  The 
phenomenon  of  rain  falling  from  the  trees  may  also  bo 
seen  by  the  observant  in  Britain.  In  warm  summers 
Pterocallis  Tilice,  one  of  the  British  Aphides,  increases 
to  such  an  extent  upon  the  Lime,  and  throws  out  so 
much  of  its  sugary  secretion  that  stones  or  pavement 
beneath  the  trees  are  kept  quite  wet  till  midday,  even 
under  the  influence  of  hot  sunshine  in  July.  The  Pear 
tree  is  sometimes  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Pear 
Sucker  (Psylla  pyrisuga),  and  the  amount  of  excretion 
thrown  off  by  a  populous  colony  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  term  of  rain  without  clouds  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  above. 

Late-foliating  Trees. — In  olden  times,  the  Oak 
and  the  Ash  wore  looked  upon  as  the  latest  trees  to 
come  into  leaf  in  this  country.  The  Oriental  Plane 
and  its  variety  Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia  slowly 
creep  into  leaf  about  the  same  time.  Still  after  this 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  looks  bare  and  scrubby.  The 
latter  is,  however,  followed  by  the  Honey  Locusts 
(Gleditschia  triacanthos  and  G.  sinensis),  as  well  as 
the  Kentucky  Coffee  (Gymnocladus  canadensis),  whose 
scanty,  stout  branches  have  a  very  stumpy  appearance. 
Rhus  typhina  is  also  late  in  coming  into  leaf,  but  is 
followed  by  Catalpa  syringrefolia,  Sophora  japonica  and 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  which  long  retain  their  winter 
condition.  Many  of  the  above  lose  their  leaves  com¬ 
paratively  early  in  our  climate,  so  that  altogether  their 
season  is  a  short  one.  Their  beauty,  however,  is  such 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  them.  Amongst 
the  forms  of  the  English  Elm,  late  varieties  may  be 
found  which  appear  almost  naked,  whilst  others  are 
quite  green.  Court  Pendu  Plat  and  Vagil  are  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  of  the  Apple,  which  also  foliate  tardily. 

Starling  Eating  Earwigs. —About  twelve  years 
ago  I  was  at  a  station  where  we  kept  our  lamps  and  oil 
in  a  small  wooden  house  at  the  end  of  the  office.  I 
also  used  to  keep  a  few  Pelargoniums  in  the  window 
of  this  house.  During  the  summer  months  this  place 
was  swarming  with  earwigs  ;  and  I  used  to  get  a 
number  of  stems  of  the  Cow-parsnip,  and  cut  them  in 
lengths  of  7  ins.  or  8  ins.,  and  place  them  amongst  the 
flower  pots.  "When  I  examined  the  stems  in  the 
morning,  they  were  always  full  of  earwigs.  I  had-  a 
tame  starling,  which  I  took  out  with  me  when  I  went 
to  examine  the  stems  of  Cow-parsnip  in  the 
morning.  When  I  shook  the  earwigs  out  of  the  stems 
on  to  the  floor,  the  starling  always  devoured  them  as 
fast  as  it  could  pick  them  up.  I  also  sometimes  dug 
up  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  where  there 
were  numbers  of  earwigs  concealed  among  the  sand. 
When  doing  so,  the  starling  followed  after  me,  and 
greedily  devoured  every  earwig  that  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance. — F.  Brebner,  in  Science  Gossip. 
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Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  Bullock  s  Lancer. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Thurstan,  we  were  favoured  at  the  end  of  last  week 
with  a  gathering  of  that  very  beautiful  old  red-ground 
variety  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  Bullock’s  Lancer, 
and  which  for  their  brightness,  smoothness,  correctness 
of  laciDg,  and  the  size  of  the  individual  umbels  have 
been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The 
flowers  were  all  the  more  pleasing  and  interesting  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  they  came  from  Mr.  Abner  Bullock, 
of  Springfields,  Wolverhampton,  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Abner  Bullock,  who  raised  Lancer  in  1827. 

Mr.  Abner  Bullock,  with  his  late  brother  Charles, 
rented  a  small  garden  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Wolverhampton  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
this  garden  he  still  holds.  Both  brothers  have  been 
renowned  among  working  men  for  nearly  half  a  century 
as  “the  Wolverhampton  florists,”  and  their  great 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Bose,  the  Polyanthus, 
the  Auricula,  and  the  Pansy,  has  been  the  means  of 
increasing  the  comforts  of  many  of  their  fellow  work¬ 
men  who  have  been  persuaded  to  take  up  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  as  a  hobby,  in  preference  to  spending  their 
leisure  hours  in  public  houses  and  such-like  places. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Bullock  will  long  be  spared  to  enjoy 
his  favourites,  and  by  the  force  of  good  example  to 
still  further  benefit  his  fellow  workers. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  the  president  of  the  Tulip 
Society,  has  just  issued  a  circular  which  sets  forth  that 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical  Society 
have  addressed  an  important  communication  to  him, 
in  which  they  urge  that  the  exhibition  of  Tulips  should 
take  place  on  June  6th,  instead  of  May  30th,  as 
announced  in  our  last  issue.  In  addition,  Mr.  Barlow 
states  that  several  growers  who  voted  for  May  30th, 
have  written  asking  for  the  date  to  be  altered,  if 
possible,  to  June  6tli.  No  one  interested  in  the  Tulip 
need  be  surprised  at  the  postponement.  The  majority 
who  voted  for  May  30th  were  beguiled  and  misled 
by  the  burst  of  warm  weather  of  the  12th  and 
13  th,  and  they  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  summer  had  already  come.  They  evidently 
overlooked  the  tremendously  treacherous  character 
of  the  last  weeks  of  the  month  of  May.  The 
burst  of  heat  soon  changed  to  icy  coldness,  northerly 
winds,  leaden  skies  and  wet,  so  that  Tulips  could  not 
advance,  and  all  round,  Mr.  Barlow’s  action  will  be 
commended. 

The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society 
had  substantial  reasons  for  desiring  a  postponement. 
Nothing  in  addition  to  the  Tulip  show  was  arranged 
for  May  30tb,  neither  was  the  society  advertising. 
But  the  5th  and  6th  of  June  are  the  opening  days  of 
the  musical  season  at  Old  Trafl’ord — good  bands  per¬ 
forming  in  the  grounds,  and  high-class  vocal  concerts 
in  the  Concert  Room.  So  on  the  6th  proximo  the 
attractions  will  be  great,  and  a  large  company  may  be 
anticipated.  Even  with  fine  and  appropriate  weather, 
Mr.  Barlow  fears  that  on  the  6th  of  June  he  will  be 
some  days  short  of  a  fine  bloom. 

Pink,  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  Hooper’s  new  white  Pink  in  fine 
form  on  the  occasion  of  the  Early  Summer  Show  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  20th  inst.  The  plants  had 
been  brought  on  into  flower  in  a  high  temperature  to 
have  them  in  bloom  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  they 
showed  but  little  sign  of  having  been  forced,  nor  had 
the  hastening  process  affected  the  production  of  grass. 
It  is  a  very  free  grower  and  bloomer,  and  the  blossoms 
are  free  from  that  yellowish  green  tint  which  is  seen 
in  that  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  from  which  Her  Majesty  is 
said  to  have  originated.  But  we  cannot  say  the  new 
variety  is  absolutely  free  from  the  habit  of  splitting 
its  calyx,  though  the  fault  can  be  greatly  remedied  by 
placing  a  tie  round  it. 

Pinks. 

The  plants  are  making  headway,  the  retarding  weather 
notwithstanding.  My  plants  in  pots  appear  very 
hopeful  and  forward,  and  one  or  two  others  are  showing 
their  buds.  The  rain  has  greatly  benefited  the  plants 
all  round,  cleansing  and  invigorating  them.  It  gave 
the  plants  a  good  soaking  with  moisture  which  they 
badly  needed.  Moisture  is  needed  by  the  plants  to 
assist  in  swelling  the  pods,  and  to  insure  a  free  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  blossom  ;  therefore  it  is  important  to 
water  in  dry  weather.  Debility  comes  with  dryness  at 


the  roots,  and  then  the  plants  become  infested  with 
green-fly,  the  growth  is  lank  and  weak,  and  the  bloom 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

Those  who  are  growing  Pinks  for  exhibition  will 
require  to  go  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
forward  enough.  Select  the  most  promising,  and  care¬ 
fully  put  a  tie  round  the  calyx  in  good  time.  Then  as  the 
jiod  swells,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ties  to 
see  that  none  are  too  tight,  and  if  they  are,  they 
should  be  released  and  retied.  As  the  buds  begin  to 
expand,  manure  water  can  be  given  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  during  development 
to  full  flowers  it  is  a  good  plan  during  hot  drying 
weather  to  water  the  footpaths  round  the  beds  once  or 
twice  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  a  humid  atmosphere 
about  the  buds  and  flowers  is  very  beneficial. 

The  National  Pink  Society’s  Show  will  take  place  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  "Westminster,  on  June  24th  and 
25th,  and  schedules  of  prizes  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. — E.  IV. 

Pink  Seed. 

Having  by  me  some  seed  of  fine  laced  Pinks  which  I 
got  from  Mr.  Dodwell  in  1889,  I  was  afraid  to  sell  it, 
not  being  satisfied  with  its  germinating  powers.  I 
therefore  sowed  it  in  a  pot,  hoping  to  get  a  few  plants  ; 
but  to  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  every  seed  I 
should  think  has  germinated,  and  I  shall  have  shortly 
a  few  hundreds  of  seedling  Pinks  of  great  promise.  As 
soon  as  they  are  a  little  larger  the  small  plants  will  be 
pricked  off  into  store  pots,  and  eventually  planted  out 
in  beds  to  blossom.  Thus  a  new  interest  is  somewhat 
unexpectedly  added  to  those  which  already  centre 
about  my  garden. 

Plants  of  Pinks  that  are  intended  to  carry  seed  require 
very  different  treatment  from  those  intended  to  produce 
exhibition  flowers.  Every  bud  and  every  stem  should 
remain  of  the  plants  to  ensure  as  good  a  crop  as 
possible  ;  for  it  is  found  in  practice  that  disbudding 
operates  to  throw  additional  strength  in  the  remaining 
flowers,  the  result  being  that  the  stamens  are  forced  as 
it  were  into  petals,  or  parts  of  petals,  and  the  object  of 
securing  seed  is  in  part  defeated.  It  will  therefore  be 
best  to  adopt  the  practice  of  planting,  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  plants  from  which  it  is  intended  to  take 
seeds,  so  that  they  may  have  an  uniform  treatment. 
— R.  D. 

Touching  Pinks,  and  the  Pink  Society. 

The  Gardening  "World  for  the  2nd  inst.,  by  a 
mischance,  only  came  into  my  hands  last  week  while 
on  a  sick  bed,  or  I  should  have  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  replying  to  some  of  the  queries  of 
“Dianthus”  with  regard  to  hardy  border  Pinks.  The 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  schedule  in  creating  classes 
for  border  Pinks,  from  which  laced  Pinks  should  be 
excluded,  was  to  encourage  humble  growers  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
where  it  might  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  florists’  laced 
Pink  to  perfection.  I  can  assure  “Dianthus”  that 
the  hardy  border  varieties  shown  last  year  at  the 
Aquarium  were  exactly  what  they  professed  to  be. 
I  never  attempted  to  grow  border  Pinks  in  pots,  and 
invariably  failed  to  produce  a  decent  bloom  on  a  laced 
Pink  in  a  pot ;  but  I  am  aware  it  can  be  done,  and 
several  hardy  Pinks,  I  am  told,  force  well. 

I  take  leave,  however,  to  deprecate  the  suggestion 
that  the  schedule  should  require  blooms  to  be  taken 
from  plants  grown  out  in  the  open  ground  and  un¬ 
protected.  Flowers  for  exhibition,  however  hardy  they 
may  be,  require  protection  of  some  sort  during  the 
earlier  or  later  period  of  their  existence.  In  such  a 
winter  as  that  out  of  which  we  seem  even  now  only 
slowly  emerging,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  and  what 
is  not  hardy.  Through  ill-health  and  neglect  I  have 
so  consistently  ignored  protection  since  last  November 
that  I  now  find  myself  minus  half  my  stock  of  Pinks, 
while  border  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  other  subjects 
have  been  simply  decimated.  But  suppose  I  eventually 
get  a  few  flowers  on  my  Pinks,  whether  laced  or  border, 
am  I  not  to  shade  them  from  the  hot  rays  of  June  sun, 
or  protect  them  from  the  sharp  showers  that  wash  the 
“  blacks  ”  down  into  the  petals?  You  might  as  well 
tell  the  Tulip  grower,  or  the  Pansy  fancier,  or  the 
Ranunculus  grower  to  leave  his  pets  unprotected  from 
the  time  he  plants  them  till  he  cuts  for  exhibition,  as 
to  say  that  no  border  flowers  must  be  protected. 

I  must  say  that  among  the  many  disappointments 
experienced  by  myself  at  the  result  of  the  first  Pink 
show  was  the  scarcity  of  border  varieties.  I  know 
they  are  largely  grown  round  London,  and  I  have 
seen  many  very  pretty  sorts  brought  into  Covent 


Garden  and  sold  about  the  streets.  In  this  section  we 
had  no  support  from  the  trade.  Florists  and  nursery¬ 
men  have  much  more  important  business  to  do  than 
growing  plants  which  only  realise  Id.  or  lbd.  per  root, 
retail.  Still,  some  of  our  hardy  plant  growers  cultivate 
some  of  the  choicer  kinds,  like  Anne  Boleyn  for 
instance,  and  I  had  hoped  they  might  have  contributed 
to  our  show.  “Dianthus”  asks  with  regard  to  white 
Pinks  whether  they  are  admissible  in  the  class  for  the 
best  bunch  of  garden  border  Pinks,  any  colour.  I 
answer,  No.  The  separate  class  for  white  Pinks  was 
framed  specially  in  their  honour,  because  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  they  need  not  be  included  in  coloured  Pinks. 
In  framing  a  schedule  some  little  allowance  is  usually 
made  for  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  schedule,  but  we  had 
nothing  to  go  upon.  There  had  not  been  a  Pink  show 
in  the  south  within  the  memory  of  man,  nor  for  many 
a  long  year  in  the  north.  The  whole  thing  was  tenta¬ 
tive  ;  it  was  a  plunge  into  “Darkest  Africa.”  But  if 
we  did  nothing  else  we  woke  up  our  friends  in  the  north 
midlands,  and  I  am  expecting  to  hear  great  things  of 
them  this  summer.  The  southern  section  of  the 
National  Pink  Society  will  make  another  humble  effort 
this  year  to  revive  interest  in  the  old  favourite  we  love 
so  well.  Our  principal  difficulty  in  the  metropolis  is 
to  get  in  touch  with  growers.  We  used  to  have  small 
floricultural  societies  around  London  years  ago,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  has  become  of  them.  I  remember 
thirty  years  ago  going  to  a  grand  Auricula  show  some¬ 
where  in  Camberwell.  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  might 
have  gained  an  old  friend  or  two  through  the  N.  C.  S., 
but  up  to  the  present  they  have  made  no  sign. — E. 
llangcr  Johnson,  90,  Harleijford  Road,  S.E. 

- - 

HADDEN  HILL,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

The  noble  Lilium  giganteum  is  grown  to  perfection  in 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  —  Hopkins,  at  Hadden  Hill, 
Holdenhurst  Road,  near  Bournemouth,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Osbourne,  on  Friday  last,  invited  the 
members  of  the  Bournemouth  Gardener’s  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  to  pay  a  visit  to  Hadden  Hill  to 
see  the  Lilies  in  bloom.  A  dozen  members  responded 
to  the  invitation,  and  were  well  rewarded  for  their 
walk.  Three  of  the  Lilies  were  in  bloom,  each  of  the 
spikes  being  9  ft.  high,  and  bearing  ten  blooms  each. 

In  the  conservatory  the  visitors  also  enjoyed  the 
inspection  of  well-grown  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Cinerarias,  and  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora.  In  the  pleasure 
grounds  some  grand  Rhododendrons  were  just  coming 
into  bloom,  and  the  fine  Conifers,  such  as  Thuja 
gigantea,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cedrus 
Deodora,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
and  C.  japonica  (severely  injured  last  winter  by  the 
snowstorm),  Taxodium  sempervirens,  and  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  were  much  admired. — R.  J.  Ilumphris, 
The  Lodge,  Highmoor,  Parkstone,  May  25th. 

- .>I<« - 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN 

FLOWER. 

Deciduous  trees  even  in  winter  have  a  beautifying 
effect  upon  the  landscape  ;  but  who  can  deny  the 
vivifying  effect  they  induce  when  they  come  into  leaf 
and  flower  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  flowers  precede  the  foliage, 
while  in  others  this  order  is  reversed.  It  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  adorn  our  landscapes  are  introductions  ; 
yet  a  few  of  our  native  trees  are  highly  ornamental, 
either  for  their  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit. 

The  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean  ( Cerasus  Avium). — 
There  are  few  probably  who  would  think  of  introducing 
the  Gean  into  the  pleasure  grounds,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  our  native  trees  when  in  full  bloom. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  adult  specimen  often 
attains  a  height  of  40  ft.,  an  idea  of  its  beauty  may  be 
imagined,  but  hardly  realised  unless  seen  covered  with 
snow-white  blossom  from  top  to  bottom.  The  tree  is 
perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
where  it  flowers  profusely. 

The  Showy  Pyrus  (P.  spectabilis). — The  blooms  of 
this  species  are  of  a  deep  crimson  in  bud,  changing  to 
red,  while  the  expanded  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy 
pink,  darker  externally,  and  semi-double.  The  latter 
character  gives  the  bloom  a  much  more  massive 
appearance,  and  prevents  the  petals  from  dropping  so 
early  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  From  its  earliest 
stages,  then,  this  tree  is  highly  conspicuous  and  orna¬ 
mental.  In  stature  it  varies  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
forms  a  broad  spreading  head.  Introduced  from  China 
in  1780. 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  this 
peculiarity. 

Waterer’s  Laburnum  (L.  v.  JPalereri).  —  The 
racemes  of  golden  yellow  flowers  of  the  Common 
Laburnum  are  relatively  short  compared  with  those  of 
the  Alpine  Laburnum,  yet  this  is  greatly  improved  in 
several  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  the  former,  and 
Waterer’s  Laburnum  would  come  under  this  heading. 
The  racemes  are  longer,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
darker,  and  the  latter  are  very  profusely  produced, 
making  the  variety  one  of  the  choicest  in  cultivation. 

The  Rose-coloured  Hawthorn  {Cratcegus  Oxya- 
cantha  rosea  superba). — In  common  parlance  this  ig 
spoken  of  as  the  Scarlet  Thorn,  although  the  flowers 
are  more  properly  of  a  dark  red-rose  rather  than  scarlet. 
The  variety  is  highly  ornamental,  but  the  flowers  have 
less  endurance  than  those  of  the  double  red  corre¬ 
sponding  to  this,  and  which,  although  very  effective  at 
a  distance,  is  less  pretty  when  the  flowers  are  closely 
examined  than  the  single  one.  Both  being  low,  round- 
headed  trees  could  easily  be  accommodated  in  gardens 
even  of  small  extent. 

The  Double  White  Thorn  (C.  0.  flore  pleno). — It 
might  be  argued  that  the  double  white  variety  presents 
no  striking  characteristic  nor  advantage  over  the  type. 
The  flowers  individually  are  not  so  pretty,  but  the 
effect  at  a  distance  is  bold  and  massive  by  reason  of  the 
profusion  with  which  they  are  produced,  and  they  last 
longer  in  perfection.  At  first  they  are  white,  but  as 
they  get  old  they  fade  or  rather  darken  to  a  pink 
hue,  as  if  they  had  some  affinity  with  the  double  red 
variety. 

The  Siberian  Pea-tree  (Caragana  arborcscens). — 
The  generic  title  is  derived  from  Caragan,  the  name 
applied  by  the  Mongols  to  the  species  under  notice. 
The  light  green,  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  erect 
habit  of  the  tree  give  it  a  distinct  appearance  amongst 
other  shrubbery  trees.  Just  now  it  is  furnished  with 
its  yellow  flowers,  which  add  somewhat  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tree. 

The  Evergreen  Laburnum  ( Piptanthus  nepalensis). 
— The  past  severe  winter  seems  to  have  no  injurious 
effect  upon  this  fine  subject,  for  it  is  now  flowering  finely. 
The  leaves  consist  of  three  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  either  of  our  European  Laburnums, 
and  of  a  rich  dark  greeD.  The  structure  of  the  flowers 
is,  however,  very  different  from  that  of  a  true  Laburnum. 
The  flowers  are  also  much  larger  and  produced  in  short, 
erect  racemes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow. 
Strong  young  plants  grow  rapidly,  producing  rod-like 
stems  in  the  course  of  a  season,  but  they  seldom  attain 
more  than  a  height  of  10  ft.  The  leaves  are  evergreen, 
but  as  they  get  damaged  in  winters  that  are  not  parti¬ 
cularly  severe,  the  plant  should  have  the  protection  of 
a  wall. 

The  Long-stalked  Oleaster  (Elccagnus  longipes). 

■ — The  evergreen  leaves  of  this  species  are  covered 
underneath  with  a  belt  of  silvery  scales,  and  the  plant 
wears  no  brighter  nor  duller  aspect  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  except  when  flowering  in  spring,  and  again  in 
autumn  when  loaded  with  its  sub-transparent  fruits, 
covered  thinly  with  rusty  scales.  Just  now  the  leaves 
are  partly  hidden,  and  certainly  greatly  subdued  by  the 
profusion  of  pale  lemon  flowers  that  fade  to  creamy 
yellow. 

- - 

PHYLLOCACTUS  DELICATUS. 

Many  of  the  Cacti  were  highly  cherished  and  largely 
grown  by  our  forefathers,  but  for  many  years  past  they 
have  been  existing  only  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Within  the  past  few  years  interest  has  been 
rising  in  their  favour,  and  possibly  in  a  few  years  hence 
we  may  see  collections  in  most  gardens  again.  A  small 
house  set  apart  for  their  special  accommodation  and 
cultural  treatment  would  not  be  the  least  attractive  or 
interesting  feature  of  a  garden.  The  slow-growing  and 
inconspicuous- flowered  may,  and  probably  will  always, 
be  looked  upon  as  botanical  curiosities,  but  some 
sections  of  them  are  notable  for  the  great  size  and 
decorative  value  of  their  flowers,  notably  the  species  of 
Phyllocactus,  Epiphyllum,  Cereus  and  Pereskia.  Some 
of  the  larger-flowered  species  of  the  former,  notably  P. 
crenatus,  have  been  largely  hybridised  or  crossed,  thus 
giving  rise  to  numerous  varieties.  P.  delicatus  is  a 
seedling,  and  has  large  open  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
satiny  pink  suffused  with  white.  Although  the  flowers 
are  irregular,  in  botanical  parlance,  with  declinate 
stamens,  yet  the  great  number  of  petals  gives  them  a 
regularly  rounded  form.  The  stems  are  flattened  and 
deeply  notched  at  the  edges.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  this  opportunity 
of  figuring  it. 


Phyllocactus  delicatus. 


The  Ringo  Crab  ( P .  Malus  Ringo). — This  is  more 
of  a  large  bush  than  a  tree — say,  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  with  numerous  slender  branches  well  furnished 
with  spurs,  from  which  the  flowers  arise  in  umbels  in 
great  abundance  during  April  and  May.  '  The  unopened 
buds  are  of  a  glowing  red  or  fiery  crimson,  gradually 
fading  as  they  expand  to  a  rosy  purple  hue  and  blush- 
white  internally.  The  fruit  is  very  small,  and  dark  in 
colour,  more  resembling  that  of  a  Cratiegus  than  a 
Pyrus.  It  should  be  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  highly 
ornamental  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  earlier  in 
mild  springs. 

Soulange’s  Magnolia  {Magnolia  conspicua  Soulan- 
geana). — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size, 
with  the  petals  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple.  For 
this  reason  some  consider  it  a  natural  hybrid  between 
M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata  ;  but  as  the  petals  of  the 
type  assume  a  considerable  amount  of  purple  as  they 


flat,  brownish  red  pods  are  also  productive  of  some 
effect  during  autumn.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  especially  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  is  very 
abundant  in  Judea,  whence  probably  arose  the  name  of 
Judas  Tree,  which  would  more  properly  be  rendered 
Tree  of  Judea,  not  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself. 
Another  name  of  quite  different  significance  applied  to 
it  is  Love-tree.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  1596, 
but  is  not  half  so  common  as  its  beauty  warrants  it 
should  be  in  gardens.  In  the  southern  counties  it 
proves  perfectly  hardy  as  a  standard,  but  in  the  north 
requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

The  Oak  leaved  Laburnum  ( Laburnum  vulgare 
qucrcifolium). — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  similar 
to  thorn  of  the  type,  and  produced  in  equal  abundance. 
The  leaves,  however,  present  a  striking  anomaly, 
ina-much  as  the  leaflets  are  sinuately  lobed,  so  as  to 
resemble  those  of  a  small-leaved  Oak.  It  is  we’l 


get  old,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Soulange’s 
Magnolia  is  merely  a  seedling  variation  from  M. 
conspicua.  There  is  also  a  darker  purple  variety 
named  nigra.  Soulange’s  Magnolia  originated  in 
France. 

The  Judas  Tree  ( Cercis  Siliquastrum). — The  flowers 
of  this  small  tree  vary  from  bright  purple  to  rosy 
purple,  but  there  are  also  varieties  with  pink  or  flesh- 
coloured  and  white  flowers.  They  are  produced  in 
fascicles  from  the  spurs  of  last  year’s  wood  as  well  as 
from  branches  several  years  old,  and  during  May 
produce  a  striking  effect  on  account  of  their  profusion. 
The  leaves  are  tinted  with  red  during  expansion.  The 


The  Berried  Pyrus  {P.  baccata.)— This  might  well 
be  grown  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  last  named  on 
account  of  its  snow-white  blossom,  which  is  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  tree  is  also  highly  ornamental 
in  autumn  when  loaded  with  its  small,  Cherry-like 
fruits,  which  are  yellow,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  a 
brilliant  red.  Even  after  the  leaves  drop  the  fruits  hang 
for  a  time,  making  the  trees  glow  with  their  warm  hues. 
When  planted  singly  upon  the  grass  it  forms  a  round 
or  broad-headed  tree  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and  as 
far  through.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the 
natives  use  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  for  making  quasar 
punch.  Introduced  in  1784. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Stephanotis  fioribunda. — Keep  the  syringe  at 
work  on  large  plants  to  prevent  the  increase  of  mealy¬ 
bug,  which  becomes  a  veritable  pest  long  before  the 
summer  is  over  if  allowed  to  increase  unchecked. 
Apply  the  water  with  some  force  into  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  and  in  the  forks  between  branches. 

Allamandas. — The  shoots  of  this  class  of  plants 
being  of  a  rigid  nature,  they  should  be  tied  into 
position  as  they  grow,  otherwise  if  left  till  they  are 
coming  into  flower  they  cannot  but  present  an  ungainly 
appearance.  Give  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  if  it  is  trained 
in  globular  or  balloon  fashion,  so  as  to  ensure  a  regular 
distribution  of  bloom. 

Bouvardias. — Plants  to  be  flowered  in  pots  might 
with  great  advantage  be  half  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
fermenting  material,  not  necessarily  of  great  depth. 
The  small  amount  of  heat  generated  would  encourage 
the  development  of  roots  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  the  plunging  material  would  prevent  their  getting 
rapidly  desiccated  later  on,  when  the  lights  might  be 
drawn  right  off  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.— Varieties  which 
flowered  early  and  have  made  their  growth  should  be 
tied  into  shape  in  the  case  of  large  specimens,  so  that 
the  young  wood  and  the  leaves  may  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  position,  and  turn  up  to  the  light 
tefore  the  wood  becomes  solidified  and  rigid. 

Azaleas. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  remove 
the  young  seed  vessels,  so  as  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  wood.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
plants  should  also  be  transferred  to  a  moist  and  warm 
pit,  where  they  may  be  syringed  and  receive  the 
necessary  cultural  attention  for  good  growth. 

Dahlias. — The  unsettled  nature  of  the  weather 
makes  growers  afraid  of  exposing  their  plants  to  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  but  while  they  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  ground  they  must  not  on  that 
account  be  neglected  in  the  early  stages.  If  still  in 
frames  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  removed  during 
the  day,  unless  much  wind  or  rain  prevails.  In  the 
former  case  a  considerable  amount  of  watering  will  be 
required,  especially  if  the  pots  are  small. 

Auriculas. — The  frames  in  which  these  are  grown 
should  now  be  turned  round,  so  as  to  face  the  north  ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  under-a  north  aspect  wall, 
where  the  plants  can  be  kept  cool.  Kemove  the 
lights,  however,  except  during  pelting  showers,  which 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Pyrethrums,  Phloxes.  —  Before  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  stems  being  broken  down  by  wind  or 
rain,  they  should  be  neatly  staked,  as  they  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  when  allowed  to  get  bent  about. 
The  same  applies  to  Phloxes,  especially  the  taller 
kinds.  A  good  mulching  would  be  advantageous  at 
this  period,  before  droughty  weather  sets  in,  as  the 
roots  run  close  to  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  liable 
to  be  starved  in  dry,  hot  weather. 

Peaches. — Syringe  the  trees  in  the  early  house  as 
long  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  fruit. 
The  latter  should  be  fully  exposed  to  all  the  sunlight 
possible.  "Where  it  is  in  any  way  dry,  give  the  border 
a  good  watering,  and  no  more  will  be  required  till  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Finally,  thin  the  fruit  in  the  second 
house  as  soon  as  the  stoning  period  is  past. 

Melons. — The  fruits  should  be  gathered  before  they 
lose  flavour  by  over-ripeness.  If  this  is  done,  they 
may  be  kept  for  a  week  in  a  dry  cool  place,  wrapped  up 
in  tissue  paper.  Young  plants  should  be  held  in 
readiness  for  replanting  the  house,  if  it  is  not  intended 
to  take  a  second  crop  from  the  old  plants.  The  frames 
that  have  hitherto  been  used  for  the  forcing  of  Potatos 
or  the  growth  of  bedding  plants,  may  be  turned  to 
account  by  planting  them  with  Melons,  making  up  a 
hot-bed  beneath  them  where  that  has  not  already  been 
done. 

Stocks,  Asters,  &c. — Bedding  plants  of  this 
class  may  now  be  planted  out.  Some  hours  previous  to- 
this,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  should  receive 
a  good  watering  and  the  plants  may  then  be  moved 
with  little  danger  or  loss.  Saponaria  calabrica,  Dian- 
thus  chinensis  Heddewigi,  Helichrysum,  and  various 
other  subjects  which  have  been  grown  under  glass  may 
now  be  planted  out  with  safety.  The  more  tender 

inds  should  be  reserved  till  the  last. 
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Violas  from  Rothesay. 

A  boxful  of  the  ever  beautiful  bedding  Violas  comes 
to  us  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Bute,  N.  B. 
A  new  variety  named  "Wonder  has  large,  soft  yellow 
flowers  deepening  to  orange  on  the  centre  of  the  lower 
petal,  with  radiating  black  lines  on  the  base  of  the 
three  lower  ones.  Vernon  Lee  is  even  a  more  striking 
novelty,  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  upper  petals,  which  are  brownish  purple, 
with  a  yellow  edge  on  one  side,  and  three  central  black 
blotches.  Mrs.  H.  Bellamy  is  another  bicolor,  in  the 
way  of  Countess  of  Kintore,  but  much  darker.  The 
margined  or  Picotee-edged  varieties  are  beautiful, 
particularly  a  variety  which  has  not  yet  been 
named,  having  creamy  yellow  flowers,  with  a  broad 
purple  margin  all  round,  shaded  with  dark  blue. 
Blue  Cloud  is  the  well-known  white  with  the  broad 
blue  margin,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  is  white  and  yellow, 
margined  with  blue,  sometimes  of  a  slaty  tint,  but 
withal  very  pretty.  The  soft  sky-blue  flowers  of  Ariel, 
with  a  paler  centre,  are  very  chaste  and  attractive. 
Another  of  the  same  soft  or  pale  hue  is  Dawn  of  Day, 
the  petals  of  which  are  variously  lined,  netted  or 
suffused  with  pale  blue  on  a  white  ground.  "With  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  H.  Bellamy,  the  rest  had  the 
elongated  flowers  peculiar  to  the  true  Violas  of  the 
bedding  type  ;  round  flowers  remind  us  too  much  of 
the  Pansy.  "We  like  to  see  the  two  types  kept  distinct. 


Wendland’s  Solanum. 

Solanum  Wexdlandi  was  introduced  from  Costa  Rica 
as  recently  as  1882,  and  proves  to  be  a  stove  climber  of 
great  ornamental  value.  The  leaves  are  remarkably 
variable  in  outline  and  lobing.  Those  on  the  flowering 
branches  are  oblong  or  elliptic,  and  entire  or  lobed  at 
the  base.  Sometimes  they  are  so  deeply  three-lobed  as 
to  appear  like  so  many  leaflets.  The  leaves  on  the 
lower  stems  and  branches  are  from  6  ins.  to  10  ins. 
long,  pinnate  below  and  pinnatifid  in  the  upper  part. 
The  flowers  individually  are  of  large  size,  lilac-blue,  and 
conspicuously  plaited  as  in  so  many  of  the  other 
species  of  Solanum,  and  produced  in  large,  cymose 
panicles,  terminating  the  branches,  the  whole  having  a 
very  gorgeous  effect.  A  large  house  is  necessary  for 
its  accommodation  in  order  that  the  stems  may  attain 
sufficient  length  to  flower.  After  the  plant  has  become 
established,  the  shoots  may  be  subjected  to  an  annual 
pruning  back,  and  when  started  early  in  spring  it 
commences  flowering  profusely  in  May,  and  continnes 
to  do  so  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Those  who  have  the 
convenience  to  grow  it,  should  certainly  add  it  to  their 
collections.  A  glorious  specimen  may  be  seen  at  Kew, 
trained  under  the  roof  of  the  "Water  Lily  house. 

,  Kalmia  glauoa. 

Several  of  the  American  Laurels  or  Kalmias  are 
exceedingly  pretty  when  in  flower,  including  Iv.  glauca. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  oblong,  strongly  revolute  at 
the  margin,  and  glaucous  beneath,  or  glaucous-white 
in  the  case  of  the  young  leaves.  Sometimes,  even  on 
the  same  plant,  some  of  the  leaves  will  be  oval  and 
flat  with  a  crisped  margin,  but  this  is  unusual  or  ab¬ 
normal.  The  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  and  produced 
in  corymbs  terminating  the  slender,  twiggy  shoots. 
The  anthers  are  held  in  little  folds  or  pouches  of  the 
corolla  for  some  little  time  after  expansion,  and  being 
dark  in  colour  resemble  ten  black  spots,  but  the 
illusion  is  dispelled  when  they  reach  maturity  and  rise 
up.  The  shrub  ranges  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
is  therefore  suitable  for  filling  beds  of  peat  soil  or 
planting  as  a  margin  to  larger  beds  of  American  shrubs. 
It  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  any  part  of  Britain. 

Ranunculus  speciosus. 

The  garden  plant  Of  this  name  differs  from  the  common 
double  yellow  R.  acris  in  several  respects.  The  habit 
is  dwarfer,  the  flowers  larger  and  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  The  double  R.  acris  will  not  flower  for  some 
time  yet,  whereas  R.  speciosus  is  in  full  beauty,  and  has 
been  so  for  some  time.  The  fi  ve  to  seven-lobed  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  green,  marked  with  pale  grey  blotches,  and  are 
both  of  greater  substance  and  less  deeply  divided  than 
those  of  R.  acris.  The  dwarf  habit  and  the  large  golden 
yellow  and  fully  double  flowers  of  R.  speciosus  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  double  Marsh  Marigold  at  a 
short  distance.  Of  the  two  double  yellow  Crowfoots 
in  cultivation  it  may  be  described  as  the  choicer,  and 
well  merits  extended  culture. 


Fog-resisting  Tomatos. 

A  batch  of  Tomatos  were  sown  about  the  last  week  in 
February  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  but  the  foggy  weather  that 
succeeded  completely  destroyed  all  except  Chemin  and 
an  unnamed  variety.  Some  of  these  were  planted 
out  in  the  largo  span-roofed  house,  which  must  now  be 
known  as  the  Tomato-house,  while  the  rest  were 
shifted  into  large-sized  pots.  Both  sets  are  now  of 
good  size  and  have  commenced  to  flower.  They  are 
apparently  as  vigorous  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; 
but  before  we  could  judge  correctly  of  this  we  should 
require  a  set  of  plants  of  the  same  age,  and  which  had 
been  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  with  the 
exception  of  the  fog,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  im¬ 
possible  unless  plants  had  been  obtained  from  a  distance 
after  the  departure  of  the  fog,  which  did  so  much 
damage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  the  same 
house  are  110  varieties  of  Tomatos  on  trial.  The  bulk 
of  them  were,  however,  sown  on  the  10th  of  March, 
and  are  now  only  about  6  ins.  or  10  ins.  high,  and 
just  commencing  to  show  the  bloom-buds.  Should  we 
have  a  fine  summer  they  will  soon  reach  the  fruiting 
stage,  but  must  in  any  case  be  later  than  those  of  the 
first  batch,  the  bulk  of  which  was  destroyed. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
The  hardy  fruit  crop  promises  remarkably  well  this 
season,  judging  from  the  large  amount  of  blossom  on 
Apples  and  Pears,  &c.  Some  of  the  older  trees  of  the 
latter  on  walls,  and  which  have  done  very  little  good 
for  a  number  of  years,  are  at  the  present  moment  well 
covered  with  flowers,  and  seeing  that  the  season  is  so 
late  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  full  crop.  Plums  have 
set  a  good  crop — notably,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and 
Victoria — which  will  require  a  good  deal  of  thinning. 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Kirk’s  Seedling  are  also  promising 
well.  I  had  these  and  several  others  root  pruned  in 
September  last,  and  the  results  are  highly  beneficial 
compared  with  former  years.  Cherries  of  the  May 
Duke  variety  have  set  their  crops.  Morello,  Bigarreau, 
and  Late  Duke  are  one  mass  of  flower  also.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  hard  frosts  in  March  would  have  done 
more  damage,  but  on  looking  over  the  trees  I  find  that 
some  of  the  more  forward  buds  only  of  the  Apples  have 
been  destroyed.  Should  our  hopes  be  realised,  fruit 
growers  will  be  amply  repaid  for  a  season  such  as  last 
one.  But  we  need  not  “halloo  till  we  are  out  of  the 
wood.”  "We  have  still  slight  frosts  at  night,  and  on 
the  17th  and  18th  inst.  we  had  heavy  showers  of  snow, 
which  gave  the  hill-tops  a  wintry-looking  aspect. — 
W.  M. ,  Inverness-shire . 

Iris  tenax. 

The  habit  of  this  Iris  is  similar  to  that  of  I.  stylosa  or 
I.  graminea,  but  the  leaves,  if  tougher,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  not  quite  so  rigid  as  those  of  the  former. 
The  flower  scapes  bear  a  single  bloom  only,  as  in 
I.  stylosa,  and  like  that,  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  The  falls  are  obovate,  broad,  and  lilac, 
copiously  reticulated  with  white  on  the  lower  part. 
The  standards  are  erect,  spathulate,  and  dark  lilac, 
with  purple  veins,  but  are,  of  course,  much  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  falls.  The  styles  are  similar  in 
colour  and  closely  reflexed.  The  whole  plant  does  not 
much  exceed  10  ins.  in  height,  and  is  very  pretty  when 
in  full  bloom.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  collections,  although 
introduced  as  early  as  1826.  The  Indians  of  North 
America,  according  to  the  botanical  collector  Douglas, 
make  snares  of  the  leaves  for  catching  large  game,  such 
as  the  elk  and  deer.  It  is  now  in  fine  condition  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 


Nodding  White  Daffodils. 

With  reference  to  what  “Observer”  says  in  The 
Gardening  World  (p.  591)  I  believe  Varcissus  muticus 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  bicolors,  and  I  also  believe 
Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  should  be  set  apart  with  the  Irish 
Swan’s-neck  introduction,  Colleen  Bawn.  Both  these 
with  me  are  nodding  and  bashful,  looking  towards  the 
earth,  and  are  in  rich  deep  soil  such  as  the  old  masters 
recommend  for  the  cultivation  of  all  Daffodils.  What 
is  peculiar,  is  that  the  foliage  on  the  Colleen  is  broad 
leaved,  and  the  flowers  perfectly  ovate  and  imbricated  in 
the  segments.  Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  I  also  grow.  It  is  a 
different  plant  altogether  from  the  “weaker  half,”  and 
the  sport  I  mention,  I  suppose  from  ignorance,  is  a 
regular  white  Rugilobus.  Will  Mr.  Barr,  the  great 
high  priest,  or  as  I  call  him,  “Peter  the  Great,”  give  a 
poor  ignorant  person  information? — Ignoramus. 
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Erysimum  ochroleucum. 

Amongst  horticulturists  this  is  best  known  uader  the 
name  of  Cheiranthus  alpinus.  The  latter,  however, 
has  erect,  unbranched  stems  about  6  ins.  high,  whereas 
Erysimum  ochroleucum,  the  plant  under  notice,  is 
decumbent  at  the  base,  with  much  branching  stems. 
The  flowering  shoots  are,  however,  erect,  bearing 
corymbs  of  large,  soft  lemon-yellow  flowers  that  fade 
somewhat  as  they  got  older  ;  hence  the  specific  name, 
meaning  yellowish  white.  When  in  perfection  they 
are  distinctly  fragrant,  the  odour  resembling  that  of 
Wallflower,  though  not  so  strong.  As  the  corymb 
elongates  it  becomes  distinctly  racemose,  as  in  so  many 
other  Crucifers.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  now  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  hand-light  or  frame. 
A  large  clump  of  it  on  the  rockery  is  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Iris  Pseud-Acorus  variegata. 

The  young  foliage  of  the  variegated  variety  of  our 
native  Flag  becomes  very  conspicuous  and  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  The  inner 
half  of  each  leaf  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  deep  glaucous  green  tint  of  the  outer  half. 
Although  naturally  a  bog  plant,  or  inhabiting  the  sides 
of  ditches,  yet  it  succeeds  admirably  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  even  when  that  is  rather  dry,  as  occasionally 
happens.  Possibly  this  dryness  assists  the  colouration, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  planting 
it  in  water  would  have  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
variegation.  We  know  that  when  a  clump  is  left  in 
an  ordinary  border  for  a  number  of  years,  part  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  glaucous  green  hue  ; 
and  seeing  that  there  is  a  tendency  this  way  in  dry 
soil,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  would  encourage  reversion  to  the 
normal  colour  at  a  greater  rate.  Being  an  Iris  that 
adapts  itself  so  readily  to  different  conditions,  it  might 
well  be  tried  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It  is 
probable  that  a  moderately  high  temperature  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing’out  the  colours  very  clearly,  as  in 
the  case  of  various  other  subjects  of  similar  habit. 

Mooecea  alpina. 

This  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Hutchinsia  alpina.  It  is  one  of  those  dwarf,  spring- 
flowering  Crucifers  which  are  admirably  adapted  for 
cultivation  on  rockwork,  on  banks,  or  in  borders  of 
select  plants,  where  a  little  care  is  bestowed  upon  them 
to  prevent  their  getting  overgrown  by  taller  subjects. 
If  grown  upon  a  flat  border,  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
raise  a  little  mound,  insert  some  stones  in  it,  and  plant 
the  Moccoea  so  that  it  may  ramify  freely  amongst  and 
over  the  stones.  Better  drainage  will  thereby  be 
secured  than  when  planted  on  flat  ground  where 
moisture  might  be  inimical  to  it  in  winter.  The  leaves 
on  the  barren  shoots  are  often  spathulate  and  entire, 
but  more  often  three  or  more  lobed  on  the  flowering 
stems,  and  always  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  The 
stems  are  about  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  high,  terminating  in  a 
corymb  of  relatively  large,  pure  white  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  inflorescence, 
however,  elongates,  and  becomes  truly  racemose  in 
fruit,  as  in  various  species  of  Iberis,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  A  large  mass  of  it  presents  a  sheet  of 
white  bloom  during  the  month  of  May. 

Zephyranthus  Candida. 

Last  year  I  saved  a  few  seeds  from  a  potful  of  bulbs 
of  this  plant,  and  it  is  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  the  frost 
killed  every  one  I  had.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  have  germinated  and  given  me 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  plants.  I  presume  it  will  be  two 
or  three  years  before  they  will  flower.  Can  you  inform 
me  if  there  is  any  record  of  anyone  having  raised  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  plant,  and  finding  variation  from  the 
type  ?  If  any  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  has 
had  experience  of  raising  seedlings,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  made  aware  of  it.  — R.  D. 


The  Late  Froat. 

The  very  severe  frost  on  Whit-Sunday  morning,  doing 
so  much  damage  to  the  fruit  trees  and  early  Potatos, 
cutting  the  latter  completely  off,  induced  me  to  look 
back  a  few  years  in  my  grandfather’s  diary.  I  find  the 
following  entry  under  date  "May  17th,  1802.— For 
several  mornings  preceding  this  day,  we  have  had  sharp 
frosts  and  very  cold  weather,  but  the  frost  this  morning 
by  far  exceeded  any  for  many  years  past  at  this  time  of 
year ;  in  course  of  the  day  a  heavy  storm  of  hail  and 


snow,  and  in  the  afternoon  thunder  and  lightning,  with 
another  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  so  much  that  it 
covered  the  ground  completely,  and  in  many  places 
where  it  drove,  it  lay  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and 
continued  upon  the  ground  till  the  20th  of  May.  Very 
great  damage  was  done  to  the  fruit  trees.”  I  have 
never  seen  early  Potatos  that  looked  so  well  and  now  so 
much  damaged. — G.  JV.  Page,  Fingringhoe,  May  20th, 
1891,  in  Essex  Standard. 

Convallaria  majalis  prolificans. 

The  ordinary  Lily  of  the  Valley Jhas  a  simple  raceme  of 
flowers,  but  in  this  case  there  are  from  three  to  six 
flowers  on  each  of  the  lateral  pedicels  ;  and  the  stronger 
the  plant  is  grown  the  more  will  there  be.  This 
plurality  of  flowers  on  the  pedicels  is  the  explanation 
of  the  varietal  name,  for  neither  are  they  double  nor  is 
the  plant  proliferous  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
The  segments  are  white,  and  frequently  edged  with 
purple.  Under  good  cultivation  the  leaves  attain  a 
height  of  18  ins.  and  a  breadth  of  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  even  may  be  exceeded,  so  that  it  is 
literally  a  giant  amongst  other  forms  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  a  convent 
garden  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  horticulturists  by  the  monks.  Although  the 
inflorescence  is  less  graceful  than  that  of  the  type  on 
account  of  its  branching  character,  yet  the  fragrance  is 
not  in  the  least  impaired,  and  may  be  stronger.  We 
noted  a  bed  of  it  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 


Peeonia  Wittmanniana. 
Altogether  this  Preony  is  a  very  distinct  one,  and 
may  be  described  as  the  only  yellow  one  we  possess.  It 
is  still  rare  in  cultivation,  although  originally  introduced 
in  1842,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  North 
Persia.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  orbicular,  the 
latter  being  primrose-yellow,  and  the  whole  flower  is 
globular  and  solitary,  terminating  the  stems  which  are 
2  ft.  high.  The  stamens  are  crimson  at  the  base,  and 
terminated  by  golden  yellow  anthers,  but  owing  to  the 
globular  form  of  the  flowers,  these  characters  are 
mostly  hidden.  The  larger  leaves  are  biternately 
pinnate,  with  only  three  segments  to  each  division,  and 
the  segments  or  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  their  width 
and  bluntness.  A  collection  of  Pteonies  would  certainly 
be  incomplete  without  this  species.  Why  it  should  not 
be  more  common  is  not  evident,  as  it  is  quite  hardy 
and  seems  very  vigorous  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  Nursery, 
at  the  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 

The  Alpine  Aster. 

It  is  still  matter  for  surprise  that  the  more  weedy  and 
often  far  from  ornamental  Asters  get  disseminated  in 
gardens,  while  those  of  recognised  merit  are  confined 
to  the  gardens  of  the  few.  Aster  alpinus  is  one  of  the 
neglected  species  of  great  merit,  although  originally 
introduced  so  long  ago  as  1658.  The  variety  A.  a. 
speciosus  has  more  recently  been  brought  under  notice, 
and  is  characterised  by  the  greater  size  of  its  flower 
heads,  which  are  borne  singly  on  stems  6  ins.  to  9  ins. 
high,  and  often  much  less  than  that.  The  heads, 
which  have  numerous  deep  purple  rays  and  a  golden 
yellow  disc,  vary  from  2  ins.  to  2£  ins.  in  diameter, 
while  those  of  the  type  are  often  only  1  in.  across. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  spathulate,  three-nerved, 
and  form  a  cushion  from  which  the  flower  scapes  arise. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  on  the  rockery  in 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  it  will 
keep  good  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Beilis  sylvestris. 

Under  this  name  a  very  curious  and  pretty  Daisy  may 
be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  a  single  variety, 
and  the  dark  red  ray  florets  are  slender  and  quilled  or 
tubular,  while  those  of  the  disc  are  yellow  and  of  the 
usual  type,  characteristic  of  the  common  Daisy  growing 
in  our  fields  and  meadows.  Now,  of  the  various 
double  forms  of  the  garden  Daisy,  some  have  quilled 
florets,  particularly  a  very  old-fashioned  form,  plentiful 
in  cottage  gardens  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  ;  but 
most  of  those  in  cultivation  at  the  present  day  have 
ligulate  florets.  The  single,  quilled  form  under  notice 
was  collected  on  the  Alps,  and  may  originally  have 
been  the  parent  of  the  old  quilled  red  or  crimson 
garden  form.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  and  the  flower 
scapes  vary  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  spathulate  or  obovate,  sub-entire  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Daisy. 


Aristolochia  G-oldieana. 

The  size  of  the  flowers  of  this  species  is  remarkable, 
and  the  stems,  which  die  back  annually,  never  bring 
many  bloom3  to  perfection.  The  leaves  are  heart 
shaped,  and  moderate  in  size  compared  with  those  of 
some  other  species.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  wood,  and  measure  25  ins.  to  26  ins.  in  length, 
by  11  ins.  in  breadth  or  nearly  1  ft.  The  long  and 
curious  tube  is  greenish,  changing  to  a  reddish  yellow 
or  flesh  colour,  while  the  strongly  netted,  three- 
lobed  lamina  is  yellowish  externally  and  much  reticu¬ 
lated  with  brown.  Internally,  most  of  the  ground 
colour  is  a  deep  chocolate,  interspersed  with  yellowish 
blotches.  The  tube  projects  somewhat  into  the  lamina 
with  a  wide  opening,  and  is  so  dark  there  as  to  appear 
almost  black.  The  flower  lasts  in  perfection  only  a 
few  days,  for  one  which  was  in  perfection  in  the  Victoria 
house  at  Kew  on  the  23rd  inst.  was  considerably 
faded  by  the  27th  inst.,  but  was  still  sufficiently  good 
to  show  its  remarkable  character.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Old  Calabar. 
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COLUMBINES. 

All  the  pretty  and  varied  forms  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris 
are  just  now  coming  into  bloom.  They  rank  amongst 
the  earliest  of  this  charming  section  of  hardy  perennials, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are,  especially  the  finer  single 
flowers.  I  do  not  like  the  dumpy-looking  doubles, 
and  think  it  a  misfortune  that  any  of  these  Columbines 
were  ever  raised.  Without  doubt  the  singles  have  far 
the  greater  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty,  and  they  alone 
are  worth  cultivation.  Following  upon  the  old  garden 
forms  come  hybrids  between  these  and  that  fine 
species  Chrysantha ;  then  follow  the  pretty  Ccerulea 
and  its  hybrids  from  Chrysantha,  these  latter  especially 
presenting  wonderfully  robust  and  beautiful  forms. 

I  think  the  cross-bred  products  of  Aquilegia  coerulea 
and  A.  Chrysantha  to  be  the  very  best  Columbines  ever 
raised.  Later  come  A.  Chrysantha  californica,  &c.,  so 
that  the  Columbine  season  is  a  long  one.  Of  course  it  is 
wisest  where  possible  to  secure  seed  of  all  these  species 
or  hybrids  separate,  and  sow  them  ;  but  as  myriads  of 
small  amateurs  cannot  do  so  much,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  them  if  they  could  have  packets  of  every 
good  robust  kind  mixed,  so  that,  once  getting  plants, 
they  would  be  sure  of  plenty  of  strong  bloomers  for  many 
years.  Columbines  are  essentially  first-rate  perennials ; 
it  is  true,  in  time  the  soil  about  them  may  become 
poor,  and  perhaps  exhausted,  but  that  can  be  remedied, 
or  the  plants  transplanted  into  fresh  ground. 

Still,  I  strongly  advise  the  raising  of  a  batch  of 
seedlings  every  year,  especially  if  some  little  trouble  be 
taken  to  cross-breed  good  forms.  We  need  not  be 
concerned  because  the  botanists  cry  out  against  the 
demoralisation  of  species,  those  who  garden  do  not 
care  much  about  species :  they  are  most  concerned  in 
the  securing  of  a  beautiful  show  of  flowers,  and  they 
will  certainly  reap  a  rich  reward  in  that  direction  if 
they  will  grow  Columbines  in  variety.  Seeds  may  be 
purchased  and  sown  at  once.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
a  shallow  box  under  glass,  as  germination  is  helped 
and  the  soil  can  be  kept  equally  moist.  Once  the 
plants  have  become  well  rooted  and  dibbled  out  into 
good  garden  soil,  little  more  care  or  trouble  is  required. 


ON  THINNING  ANNUALS  AND 

BIENNIALS. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  sown  in  the  open  ground  are  now 
feeling  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rain,  and  only 
require  warm  weather  to  grow  away  rapidly.  The 
seed  beds  and  borders  should  therefore  be  regularly 
gone  over,  and  all  thinned  to  the  proper  distances 
apart.  This  must  be  regulated  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  the  habit  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  not 
always  the  tallest  that  require  the  most  space,  nor  the 
dwarfest  that  require  the  least.  Climbers  for  instance 
are  not  usually  thinned,  because  their  habit  is  to  run  up 
a  great  height  where  they  find  space  to  branch,  or  they 
may  not  necessarily  branch  much  at  any  stage  of  their 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  spreading,  decumbent, 
and  branching  subjects  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  space  to  develop  laterally,  otherwise  they  soon  get 
injuriously  crowded. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  ignored  is  to  have 
the  ground  covered  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  so  that 
although  the  plants  may  not  attain  the  full  development 
of  which  they  are  capable,  yet  the  ground  may  be 
covered,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bloom  obtained  from  each 
plant.  One  of  the  main  objects  in  thinning  seedlings 
is  to  prolong  the  season  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  this 
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unfortunately  is  sadly  neglected  in  many  gardens, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  annuals  which  are  sown  in 
the  open  ground.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  a 
neglected  class.  In  some  gardens  it  is  customary  to 
order  a  certain  number  of  pickets  of  annuals  every 
year  ;  these  are  sown  in  lines,  separately  or  in  mixture 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  there  the  matter  ends,  for 
beyond  pulling  up  the  weeds  once  or  twice  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  nothing  more  is  done,  and  the 
annuals  are  left  to  fight  the  battle  for  mastery,  or  die 
of  starvation  and  overcrowding.  The  strouger  are 
almost  certain  to  overpower  the  weaker  when  sown  in 
mixture,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  there 
appears  little  or  no  mixture  at  all  in  many  instances. 

The  various  species  and  varieties  of  Clarkia,  Godetia 
and  Eucharidium  develop  very  rapidly,  and  more  so  if 
crowded.  They  should  therefore  be  thinned  very 
earl}-,  otherwise  the  plants  will  run  up  with  a  single 
stem,  flower,  and  run  to  seed  without  making  either  a 
good  or  a  durable  display.  The  same  fate  will  soon 
befall  the  Candytufts  (Iberis  umbellatus  and  I.  amara), 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Silene  Anneria,  Erysimum 
Perowfskianum,  Linum  grandiflorum,  Collinsia 
bicolor,  Nemesia  floribunda,  the  Leptosiphons,  Gilias, 
annual  Larkspurs,  Collomia  coccinea,  and  many 
others,  if  left  to  themselves.  Bad  seed  may  be  an 
excuse  for  sowing  thickly,  but  not  for  neglecting  to 
thin  those  which  come  up.  Overcrowding  within 
certain  limits,  and  especially  if  sown  in  mixture,  will 
induce  the  plants  to  become  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
small  tuft  of  flowers  on  the  top  which  will  soon  give 
place  to  as  scanty  a  crop  of  fruit.  Excessive  crowding 
will  of  course  limit  all  growth,  and  the  plants  will  be 
puny  and  worthless.  A  droughty  summer  would 
largely  conduce  to  this  state  of  matters. 

Plants  of  creeping  habit  suffer  in  another  way.  For 
instance,  Nemophila  insignis,  N.  maculata,  Mignonette, 
Tropieolum  minus,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  and  Esch- 
scholtzia  californica,  if  allowed  plenty  of  space  will  form 
erect  plants  or  nearly  so,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  ;  if  crowded  they  soon  assume  a  procumbent  or 
trailing  habit.  This  in  itself  might  not  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  under  certain  conditions,  for  on  borders 
they  might  trail,  and  soon  covering  the  ground  would 
check  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  also  appear  to 
advantage.  Excessive  crowding  even  here  would 
weaken  the  stems  and  induce  the  production  of  small 
flowers.  Although  the  plants  would  in  time  occupy  a 
square  foot  of  ground  profitably,  the  soil  would  sooner 
be  covered  if  the  distance  were  reduced  to  3  ins.  in  the 
line.  Instead  of  this  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from 
six  to  twelve  plants  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  this 
space,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  no  plant  better  repays  plenty  of  space  than 
Saponaria  calabrica,  and  this  discovery  is  soonest  made 
when  the  plants  are  raised  under  glass  and  finally 
planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  at  about  9  ins.  or 
12  ins.  apart.  The  ground  soon  becomes  covered,  and 
when  the  plants  come  into  flower  they  form  a  sheet  of 
bloom  for  a  continuous  period.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Marigolds,  Helichrysums,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium, 
C.  carinatum,  Stocks,  China  Asters,  Tropseolum  minus, 
Zinnias,  and  many  others,  when  raised  under  glass,  are 
planted  at  least  12  ins.  apart,  in  all  the  stronger¬ 
growing  kinds,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The 
limited  number  of  plants  at  the  gardener’s  disposal 
here  determines  the  due  prominence  which  each 
receives.  Why  not  give  the  perfectly  hardy  species 
the  same  advantages  by  timely  thinning  ?  Helichrysum 
bracteatum  will  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  rich 
soil,  and  when  allowed  plenty  of  space  for  lateral 
development  will  keep  throwing  up  side  branches  and 
flowering  till  the  advent  of  frost.  The  same  continuous- 
flowering  habit  applies  to  the  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
to  Lavatera  trimestris,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora, 
Calendula  officinalis,  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  named.  Over-luxuriance  might 
be  objected  to  on  account  of  limited  space,  or  for 
appearance  sake.  Then  a  medium  course  should  be 
adopted  as  to  the  space  allowed  to  each  plant. 
There  are  few  gardens  in  which  a  long-continued 
display  is  not  desirable  ;  therefore  means  should  be 
adopted  to  obtain  it  at  the  proper  season.  Such  things 
as  Rhodanthe  Manglesiand  Acroclinium  roseum  branch 
very  little  in  the  lateral  direction  as  a  rule,  and  their 
foliage  is  light  ;  therefore  thinning  in  their  case  maybe 
done  moderately,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  lessened. 
Even  climbers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Convolvulus, 
Ipoma;as,  and  Nasturtiums,  should  not  be  crowded  in 
the  seed  beds,  otherwise  the  stems  will  be  weakened 
and  the  flowering  period  shortened.  This  will,  however, 
greatly  depend  upon  whether  there  is  plenty  of  room 


for  extension  on  either  side  of  the  plants,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  biennials  over-crowding,  the  effects 
produced  by  it  are  somewhat  different  in  detail,  when 
compared  with  annuals,  but  the  ultimate  result  to  the 
cultivator  is  equally  disadvantageous.  Under  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  Foxgloves  will  flower  the  second  year 
from  seed,  but  if  kept  in  a  crowded  state  in  the  seed 
bed  many  will  not  flower  till  the  third  year,  while  all 
the  time  a  large  number  of  plants  are  dying,  simply  by 
being  overgrown  by  those  which  have  obtained  the 
mastery.  This  state  of  things  applies  to  many  other 
biennials,  such  as  Campanula  medium,  C.  pyrami- 
dalis,  Sweet  Williams,  (Euothera  biennis,  (E.  Lamarck- 
iana,  and  Matthiola  incana,  from  which  the  East 
Lothian,  Brompton,  Queen,  and  Intermediate  Stocks 
have  been  raised.  In  a  wild  state  the  unimproved  types 
of  these  species  are  restrained  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  cultivated  progenitors,  by  crowding,  and  by  an  in¬ 
sufficient  depth  of  soil.  The  cultivator  should  therefore 
study  these  points,  and  apply  a  remedy  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  culture,  for  it  should  be  his  object  not  only  to 
get  them  into  flower,  but  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
bloom  from  them  in  a  given  time.  Within  certain 
limits  then,  too  vigorous  growth  cannot  be  obtained 
in  biennials  the  first  year,  for  upon  that  will  depend 
the  quantity  of  flowers  obtained  from  each  plant  during 
the  following  season.  The  motto  should  therefore  be 
to  thin  as  early  as  in  the  case  of  annuals,  or  transplant 
to  the  proper  distance  apart,  if  sown  in  a  bed  or  under 
glass.  Antirrhinums,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
exception,  because  if  too  large  they  will  either  flower 
the  first  year,  or  prove  difficult  to  preserve  during 
winter  if  the  stems  are  succulent  and  stout.  Late 
sowing  should  be  practised  in  their  case.  Wallflowers 
might  be  wanted  to  bloom  in  autumn,  and  should 
therefore  be  sown  early  ;  otherwise  late  sowing  should 
be  practised.  Transplant  from  the  seed  bed  as  soon  as 
the  plants  become  fit,  to  prevent  them  getting  drawn 
and  leggy.  Tall  plants  have  difficulty  in  withstanding 
a  severe  winter  ;  study  therefore  to  obtain  dwarf  strains, 
and  to  thin  the  seedlings  in  good  time.  Good  culti¬ 
vators  soon  discover  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  by  timely  attention  to  plants,  whether 
annuals,  biennials  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  present 
time  is  opportune  to  set  about  it. 
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TAPTON  HOUSE,  CHESTERFIELD. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
with  its  crooked  church  spire  seen  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  stands  Tapton  House,  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  name  of  “Geordie,”  Stephenson,  and  his  home 
in  his  later  days.  It  is  a  plain,  square,  red-brick 
building,  very  roomy,  and  yet  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Markham,  one  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  daughters,  who  inherits  largely 
his  tastes  and  love  for  things  pertaining  to  the  garden, 
and  which  has  recently  been  shown  in  her  desire  to 
have  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  garden  remodelled 
and  extended  according  to  the  design  of  a  first-rate 
landscape  gardener. 

Fruit  growing  under  glass  is  carried  out  well  and 
somewhat  extensively,  the  late  Mr.  Markham  having  a 
penchant  for  fruit  rather  than  for  flowers  ;  but  there 
are  several  good  plant  houses,  and  also  a  stove  about 
100  ft.  long  filled  with  fine-foliaged  plants  of  useful 
size.  There  are  here  three  large  vineries  carrying  good 
crops  in  various  stages,  a  good  span-roofed  Melon 
house,  Fig  house,  an  Apricot  house  carrying  a  very  good 
even  crop  after  a  very  heavy  one  last  year,  and  five 
Peach  houses,  one  of  them  containing  a  fine  old  tree  of 
Royal  George,  which  was  planted  by  George  Stephenson 
many  years  ago,  and  which  annually  carries  a  fine  crop 
of  many  hundreds  of  good  fruits. 

Seeing  some  thick,  half-moon-shaped  red  tiles  laying 
about,  I  inquired  what  they  were  used  for,  and  was 
told  that  “Geordie”  invented  them  for  laying  under 
the  Strawberry  plants,  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the  ground 
and  assist  in  ripening  it ;  but  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  put  now  is  for  standing  Chrysanthemum 
pots  on  in  summer.  A  small  Rose  house  occupies  a 
site  near  the  residence,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
alterations  had  so  greatly  improved  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  kitchen-garden  crops  looked  promising, 
although  much  later  than  usual,  and  hardy  fruit  trees 
were  as  full  of  bloom  as  in  sunny  Kent.  One  thing  is 
very  noticeable,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any 
shrubs  are  injured  in  north  Derbyshire,  whereas  in  the 
home  counties  Common  Laurels,  Bays,  and  evergreen 
Oaks  have  suffered  severely,  and  Euonymus  and  Laurus- 
tinus  are  killed  outright. 


From  beside  the  gardener’s  house  at  Tapton  a  great 
number  of  coal  mines  and  iron  works  are  to  be  seen 
within  a  short  distance  emitting  volumes  of  black 
smoke,  while  the  Yorkshire  moors  lie  beyond.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  shrubs  look  as  though 
they  had  been  in  a  London  fog  all  the  winter,  for  the 
sheep  out  in  the  park  are  as  black  as  those  to  be  seen 
in  Hyde  Park.  After  a  heavy  snowstorm  on  Saturday 
night  and  Whit-Sundav  morn,  the  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly  when  I  visited  Tapton  on  Whit-Monday 
afternoon  ;  but  a  sharp  frost  followed  at  night,  much  to 
the  damage  of  the  Potatos. —  TV.  P. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  &  MARKET 

GARDENING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Orange  trees  take  some  time  after  planting  before 
they  become  remunerative.  Generally  about  five 
years  after  planting  young  trees  they  commence  to 
bear.  The  crop  at  first  is  a  small  one,  but  every  year 
after  this  it  nearly  doubles  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
To  be  more  accurate,  each  acre  of  Orange  trees  five 
years  after  planting  is  generally  estimated  to  increase 
in  value  $100  per  year  per  acre.  Groves  can  be 
purchased  just  coming  into  bearing,  but  the  price  is 
high.  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  paid  81,400  per 
acre  for  a  young  grove  (a  very  high  price),  hut  he 
informed  me  it  brought  him,  in  the  first  year,  25  per 
cent,  profit  on  his  outlay,  and  the  second  year  40  per 
cent.  Each  year  it  will  keep  on  increasing,  so  that  if 
he  lives  another  twenty  years  he  may  enjoy  a  return  of 
200  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  original  investment. 
The  hungry  gap  between  planting  and  harvesting 
need  not  necessarily  be  unprofitable  to  the  owner,  as 
many  a  grove  pays  a  good  return,  and  often  supports  a 
family,  by  growing  Strawberries  and  vegetables.  This 
can  be  done  in  every  instance,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  impoverish  the  land  too  much,  and  fertilisers 
must  be  used,  as  the  Orange  requires  manure  and  a 
good  soil,  as  well  as  other  plants.  The  older  an 
Orange  tree  is  the  better  the  fruit  ;  on  young  trees  the 
Oranges  are  coarse  and  thick  skinned,  but  every  year 
improves  the  quality.  The  oldest  Orange  tree  in 
Florida  is  not  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  some  of  them 
bear  nine  to  twelve  thousand  oranges  every  season,  and 
as  there  are  trees  in  Italy  known  to  be  200  years  old 
and  bearing  fruit,  the  settler  owning  a  grove  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  property  will  increase 
in  value  as  long  as  he  lives,  if  not  longer.  The  profit 
derived  from  Orange  growing  is  not  to  be  despised.  A 
well-cultivated,  five-acre  five-year  old  budded  grove 
produces  generally  about  100  boxes  of  fruit,  worth,  say, 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  box  after  paying  all  expenses, 
freight,  commission  to  salesmen,  &c.  By  the  time  the 
grove  is  ten  years  old  it  should  produce  500  boxes  per 
acre,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  receipts. 

To  eat  one  of  the  delicious  Oranges  grown  here  one 
has  to  learn  a  little,  otherwise  the  stranger  is  inclined 
to  say,  “  How  sloppy  !”  when  the  juice  drips  over  his 
fingers  and  clothes.  You  must,  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  sweet  flavour,  and  not  lose  the  juice,  peel  the 
Orange  as  you  would  an  Apple,  then  cut  the  fruit 
crosswise,  and  suck  from  the  ruptured  cells  “nectar  fit 
for  the  gods.”  You  will  then  appreciate  what  a  fresh- 
pulled  Florida  Orange  is,  especially  on  a  spring  day, 
with  the  temperature  at  about  75°,  with  a  refreshing 
breeze  which  makes  exercise  a  pleasure. 

Other  Fruits. 

Many  other  fruits  are  profitably  grown  by  the  Florida 
farmers  besides  Oranges.  Among  these,  Lemons,  Pine¬ 
apples,  Melons,  Strawberries,  Grape  Fruit,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Bananas,  and  Guavas  are  the  most  important. 
The  Strawberry  season  is  now  almost  over  ;  two  days 
ago  (April  18th)  I  saw  about  two  tons’  weight  being 
put  on  a  train  I  was  travelling  by  ;  they  were  addressed 
to  Boston,  threedays’  journey.  In  all  probability  they 
will  be  sold  there  at  half  a  dollar  per  pound.  The 
value  at  Waldo,  the  station  where  they  were  loaded, 
was  shown  by  the  little  negro  bare-footed  lads,  who 
boarded  our  train  laden  with  baskets  containing  over  a 
pound  weight  of  Strawberries  each,  and  which  they 
were  eager  to  sell  at  five  cents  (2 Jcf.)  per  basket. 
Lemons  are  cultivated  like  the  Oranges,  and  picked  as 
green  as  green  can  be,  packed  in  boxes,  and  after  a 
week  or  two,  when  opened,  they  come  out  quite  yellow. 
The  season  is  just  commencing  for  these,  and  lasts 
from  April  to  September,  during  the  summer  months, 
when  Lemons  are  most  in  demand.  Grape  Fruit, 
round  like  an  over-grown  Orange,  but  three  times  the 
size,  with  yellow-coloured  skin,  is  a  juicy  fruit  with  a 
tart  flavour,  not  relished  at  first,  but  requires  an 
acquired  taste  ;  it  is  becoming  popular  in  the  Northern 
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States  I  am  informed,  and  the  fruit  fetches  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  as  good  a  price  as  the  Orange.  Pears  are  a 
very  profitable  crop,  I  am  told  by  many  growers  ;  some 
say  it  pays  better  than  the  Orange.  The  variety  known 
as  Le  Conte  is  what  is  almost  universally  grown.  Peach 
culture  is  not  general  at  present,  but  it  is  coming  into 
favour.  The  variety  which  has  proved  the  best  for 
this  climate  is  the  Chinese  Peach,  Pean-To.  I  have 
heard  of  the  crop  off  a  single  five-year-old  tree 
having  realised  8120,  but  growers  do  not  expect  to  get 
such  prices  again  as  they  got  when  the  Peach  was  of 
rare  growth  in  the  State.  Pean-To  Peach  trees  give  a 
good  crop  the  second  season  after  planting.  I  saw  a 
couple  of  days  ago  some  three-year-old  trees  covered 
with  young  fruit,  and  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  500  or  600  fruit  on  one  tree  I  looked  at.  Pine¬ 
apples,  when  carefully  grown,  attain  immense  size  and 
good  flavour.  This  fruit  is  only  grown  in  the  south  of 
Florida,  and  ripens  in  summer  and  autumn. 

In  the  same  district  where  the  Pineapple  is  grown 
are  extensive  Cocoanut  orchards,  and  here  also  the 
Guava  flourishes.  These  delicate  tropical  fruits  are 
only  grown  for  profit  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
At  Fort  Worth  one  could  easily  imagine  he  was  in  the 
tropics,  with  the  Cocoanut  trees  towering  high  in  the 
air  beneath  them,  and  the  Pineapple,  the  Guava,  the 
Persimmon  tree,  the  Date  Palm,  and  the  other  tropical 
plants  thriving  as  well  as  in  their  native  homes. 

Market  Gardening. 

Market  gardening  in  Florida  has  a  great  field  before  it. 
Here  the  farmer  can  grow  almost  every  variety  of  vege¬ 
table  in  the  open  air,  and  produce  ripe  crops  months 
ahead  of  the  gardener  in  the  North.  Potatos  are  ready 
for  digging  in  March  and  April  ;  Tomatos  ripe  at  the 
same  time.  Cabbage,  Turnips,  Asparagus,  young 
Onions,  Lettuce,  &c.,  ripen  and  are  ready  for  market 
here,  grown  in  the  open  air,  at  a  time  when  the  land 
in  the  Northern  States  is,  perhaps,  held  in  the  iron 
grip  of  frost.  Delivered  at  this  season  in  the  markets 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities, 
fresh-grown  vegetables  fetch  fancy  prices.  Green  Peas, 
now  being  gathered,  fetch  in  New  York  market  a  dollar 
a  quart.  Of  course  this  high  price  will  not  last  very 
long.  The  bulk  of  the  Florida  crop  of  Peas  will  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  prices  will 
gradually  fall  with  increased  supplies.  The  grower  who 
raises  in  the  open  air  Strawberries  and  Asparagus, 
really  for  the  rich  man’s  table  at  Christmas,  gets  his 
own  price ;  but  everyone  cannot  do  this,  even  in 
Florida.  Against  the  high  prices  realised  must  be  put 
the  high  charges  for  quick  transportation  by  rail, 
salesmen’s  commission,  &c.  ;  but  with  all  that,  the 
thrifty  market  gardener,  working  with  care  and 
judgment,  can  make  not  only  a  competence,  but  a 
fortune.  Many  of  the  farmers  here  have  their  own 
railway  lines,  or  sidings,  right  into  their  ground,  where 
they  load  crates  of  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Cucumber, 
Beets,  Melons,  &c.,  which  are  promptly  sent  on  their 
journey  of  1,500  or  2,000  miles  northward.  The  sweet 
Potato  is  extensively  grown  here,  and  produces  crops  of 
300  to  480  bushels  per  acre,  the  market  price  of  which 
is  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  bushel.  This  crop 
does  not  require  much  care,  and  is  often  planted  between 
the  drills  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  and  when  both  those 
crops  are  taken  off  the  land,  the  cow  or  field  Pea  is 
planted,  thus  taking  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year  off 
the  land.  The  last  harvest  crop  is  very  important  to 
the  Florida  farmer,  it  being  a  great  renovator  of  land 
in  which  organic  matter  has  become  exhausted.  The 
cattle  are  turned  in  on  this  crop,  and  eat  it  on  the 
ground  ;  what  is  left  decays  and  enriches  the  soil. 
— Land  and  Water. 
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The  Orchid-Growers’  Calendar. 
Possibly  at  no  other  period  of  the  year  does  such  a 
varied  and  attractive  show  of  flowers  grace  the  Orchid 
houses  as  at  the  present  time,  when  Lielia  purpurata 
and  Cattleyas  Mendelii  and  Mossise  in  their  many 
forms  are  in  full  force  in  the  Cattleya  section,  and 
Cypripediums  almost  innumerable,  pretty,  quaint  or 
curious,  are  invariably  interesting, whether  the  beholder 
he  a  grower  or  not.  The  cool  house  also  comes  in  for  a 
full  share  of  admiration  when  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  are  well  in  flower  as  they  are  wont  to  be  in 
May,  and  the  bright  colours  of  the  Masdevallias  and 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  greatly  help  in  at¬ 
tractiveness. 


Although  but  little  re-potting  wants  doing  amongst 
cool-house  plants  at  this  season,  there  are  a  few  plants 
which  may  be  done  now  with  advantage,  such  as  the 
noble  O.  Edwardii,  O.  ramosissimum,  and  O.  blandum, 
none  of  which  produce  large  individual  flowers,  but  all 
are  very  pretty  and  well  worth  a  good  place.  Plants 
of  O.  crispum,  newly  imported,  which  have  been 
recently  purchased,  and  which  are  breaking  freely, 
should  now  be  potted  up  and  kept  moist,  when  they 
will  quickly  form  new  roots  and  grow  away  vigorously, 
a  little  warmer  place  than  the  cool  house  being  all  the 
better  to  give  them  a  good  start. 

The  earliest  plants  of  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  C.  gigas, 
and  C.  chrysotoxa  are  now  showing  sheaths,  and  may 
he  treated  to  more  liberal  supplies  of  soft  rain-water 
henceforth,  till  the  growing  and  flowering  period  is  over. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  houses  right  when  the 
outside  temperature  varies  so  greatly  during  twenty- 
four  hours  as  has  frequently  been  the  case  of  late,  but 
the  grower’s  intelligence  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this  as  on  othor  things  connected  with  his  work, 
and  success  will  crown  his  efforts. —  W.  P. 

Ccelogyne  pandurata. 

A  large  piece  of  this  bold  and  striking  species  may  be 
seen  in  the  warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  grown 
upon  a  raft,  which  allows  the  creeping  rhizomes  more 
scope  than  if  confined  to  a  pot  or  basket.  One  scape 
carries  ten  flowers  and  another  six.  The  lively  and 
pleasing  green  hue  of  the  sepals  and  petals  serves  to 
show  off  the  remarkable  association  of  colours  on  the 
lip.  The  ground  colour  of  the  latter  organ  is  of  the 
same  hue,  but  there  are  numerous,  more  or  less  confluent 
ridges  upon  it  of  a  velvety  black,  with  numerous  small 
green  elevated  points  here  and  there  over  the  surface. 
The  sides  are  reflexed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
lip  the  shape  of  a  violin,  as  expressed  in  the  specific 
name,  which  means  fiddle-shaped.  The  flowering  period 
is  usually  spring  and  early  summer.  The  species  was 
originally  introduced  in  1853  from  Borneo. 

A  Floriferous  Cattleya. 

A  piece  of  Cattleya  Mossise  is  now  flowering  finely  in 
the  gardens  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  The  specimen 
is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  as  may  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  grown  in  a  2j-in.  pot,  yet  it  bears 
thirty-three  flowers  of  good  average  size.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  the  usual  light  rosy  hue,  and  the 
lip,  although  not  unusually  dark,  is  well  formed,  large, 
and  handsome.  The  middle  lobe  is  beautifully  marked, 
and  the  margin  is  finely  undulated  and  crisped.  The 
leads  are  pretty  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
which  has  evidently  been  grown  to  the  present  vigorous 
state  from  a  small  piece. 

Odontoglossum  Wallisi. 

Originally  discovered  in  Venezuela  by  thetraveller  and 
botanist,  G.  Wallis,  this  Odontoglot  was  sent  to  the 
establishment  of  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  at 
Brussels,  in  1868,  and  was  named  by  Professor 
Reichenbach  in  honour  of  the  collector.  Two  years 
after  publishing  his  first  description,  Reichenbach 
again  described  it  under  the  name  of  O.  purum.  A 
fresh  introduction  of  it  was  made  in  1890,  by  the  same 
firm,  and  on  flowering  it  was  named  O.  bellulum. 
When  it  flowered  the  second  time  its  identity  with  O. 
Wallisi  was  re-established.  There  is  a  good  coloured 
illustration  of  it  in  L' Illustration  Horticole ,  pi.  127. 
The  yellow  sepals  and  petals  are  variously  marked 
with  brown,  while  the  white  lip  has  a  purple  blotch  on 
the  upper  half.  The  disc  is  pubescent,  and  this  taken 
with  the  narrow  grassy  leaves  is  sufficient  to  recognise 
this  species. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  COLLETTII. 

There  are  evidently  as  curious  objects  amongst  the 
species  of  Cirrhopetalum  as  amongst  those  of  Bulbo- 
phyllum.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  upper  sepal 
and  the  petals  constitute  the  curiosity,  while  the  lip 
presents  nothing  so  extraordinary  as  we  find  in  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbatum  and  some  others.  The  upper  sepal 
of  the  plant  under  notice  is  yellowish,  with  deep  brown 
nerves,  edged  and  terminated  by  a  fringe  of  purplish 
red  segments,  which  are  also  more  or  less  fringed. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  4  ins.  to  5  ins.  long,  drawn  out 
to  a  long  point,  and  united  by  their  contiguous  edges, 
as  is  customary  in  the  genus ;  their  colour  is  brownish 
red,  except  towards  the  base,  where  they  are  yellow 
between  the  broad,  red  veins.  The  short  petals  are 
yellow,  fringed  at  the  sides  with  yellow  hairs,  and 
terminated  by  a  curious  crest  of  cuneate,  toothed,  red- 
coloured  segments.  The  lip  is  three-lobed  and  erect, 
with  the  middle  lobe  recurved  and  channelled  along 
the  middle.  Being  of  medium  size  and  reddish,  it  is 
not  particularly  conspicuous.  The  species  is  a  native 


of  Burmah,  and  presumably  named  after  General 
Collett.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in 
the  warm  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Cypripedium  montanum. 

Like  our  British  Slipper  Wort  (C.  Calceolus),  that 
under  notice  is  deciduous  and  hardy,  and  must  be 
pretty  closely  allied,  but  comes  from  the  far  distant 
mountains  of  Oregon,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
this  country  as  recently  as  1883.  The  leafy  stems  rise 
to  a  height  of  1  ft.,  hearing  a  number  of  lanceolate, 
plicate  leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish 
purple,  but  the  lip  is  white,  striped  or  spotted  in¬ 
ternally  with  a  clearer  or  brighter  purple.  The 
staminode,  also  a  feature  of  the  flower,  is  yellow,  spotted 
with  crimson.  The  distinctions,  although  not  great 
botanically  speaking,  yet  from  a  horticultural  stand¬ 
point  the  white  lip  is  important  enough,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  the  plant  from  C.  Calceolus  and  C.  parvi- 
florum.  Like  so  many  other  rare  and  beautiful  plants, 
it  finds  a  refuge  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana. 

This  promises  to  be  an  unusually  floriferous  year  for 
this  very  fine  Cattleya,  for  out  of  a  batch  of  fifty  plants 
we  can  already  count  thirty  sheaths,  with  more  to 
follow,  judging  from  the  grand  breaks.  The  first 
spike  to  show  has  five  flowers.  All  our  plants  are 
grown  in  baskets,  and  suspended  close  to  the  glass  in 
a  light,  airy  structure.  Very  little  material  is  required 
for  them  to  root  into,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
rhizome  be  covered  by  the  compost.  They  require  a 
good  season  of  rest.  Very  little  if  any  water  should  be 
given  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and  not  until  the 
growth  is  well  advanced  or  the  sheath  is  in  sight 
should  they  have  anything  like  a  liberal  supply. — 
Sidney  Cooke,  Posejield,  Sevenoaks. 

- - 

The  Rev.  A.  Rawson. — The  death  of  this  amateur 
horticulturist  occurred  at  his  residence,  Fallbarrow, 
Bowness,  Windermere,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  For  thirty-nine  years  he  was  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Bromley  Common,  and  when  he 
relinquished  his  preferment  a  few  years  ago  he  went  to 
Bowness,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  was  an  ardent  and  active  florist,  and  had  a  great 
love  for  his  garden,  and  especially  for  hardy  flowers, 
which  he  grew  somewhat  largely. 

While  at  Bromley  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
large-flowered  Pelargonium,  and  raised  several  varieties 
which  were  named  and  distributed.  Maid  of  Kent,  a 
pretty  light  decorative  variety,  with  fringed  petals,  is 
yet  to  be  found  among  collections.  Mr.  Rawson  also 
raised  Creole,  a  very  dark  purple  ;  Darkie,  another 
dark  flower,  but  small  in  size  ;  and  Striata,  a  striped 
variety  which  was  somewhat  inconstant,  the  lower 
petals  rose,  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  all  being 
more  or  less  striped  or  flaked  with  crimson.  This  was 
distributed  from  Slough  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  The 
Carnation  was  another  favourite  flower  with  Mr. 
Rawson.  He  raised  Lemon  Drop,  a  yellow  self  of  a 
promising  character  ;  Fallbarrow,  yellow  also  ;  Master¬ 
piece,  a  crimson  self,  very  good  ;  and  Mary,  a  good 
white.  He  also  raised  a  fine  free-flowering  single 
white  Sweet  Violet,  which  was  distributed  under  the 
name  of  Rawson’s  White. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Rawson  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and  every  spring 
I  used  to  get  a  box  of  flowers  from  him.  By  his  death 
I  miss  a  valued  correspondent,  whose  letters  were 
always  of  a  very  interesting  character. — P.  D. 
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Q  n  C3  T  T?  cp  T  T?  C? 

U  W  W  X  vCl  X  X  XlflL  O  I 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement.— A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Dorset  Arms  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing,  and  the 
vice-chair  by  Mr.  Watmough.  Mr.  J.  Smith  showed, 
not  for  couipetition,  a  splendidly  grown  and  flowered 
Gloxinia.  The  plant  was  over  2  ft.  through,  and 
carried  over  forty  expanded  flowers  and  buds.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it.  The  initial 
business  being  disposed  of,  Mr.  Searing  gave  a  very 
excellent  lecture  on  the  “Culture  of  Strawberries.” 
These  lectures  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
sometimes  long  and  prosy  papers,  and  are  more  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members.  A  good  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Denning,  Waghorn,  White, 
Feaver,  and  others,  took  a  prominent  part.  On  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Feaver, 
Mr.  Searing  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  able  addresq  and  for  presiding  during  the  past 
month. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

Feeding  Azaleas. — J.  TP.  .*  Of  the  three  kinds-  of  manure 
you  mention,  liquid  manure  would  be  the  safest.  Bone  dust 
would  be  more  useful  mixed  with  the  soil  at  potting  time.  In 
using  liquid  manure,  it  should  be  weak,  and  quite  free  from 
manorial  sediment,  otherwise  the  pores  of  the  soil  will  get 
choked  up  with  it,  thereby  causing  injury.  If  you  cannot  dip 
it  out  without  sediment,  then  it  might  be  strained  through  an 
old  guano  bag  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Kew  Bulletin. — Omega :  This  Bulletin  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London,  and  the  price  is  twopence. 

Names  of  Plants. — F.  K. :  A,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  B, 
Gnaphalium  lanatum.  C,  Gazania  splendens.  IF.  0.  :  1,  A 
seedling  of  the  Galligaskin  type  ;  2,  Mertensia  sibirica  ;  3,  Arth- 
ropodium  cirrhatum,  occasionally  met  with  in  greenhouses. 
F.  Taylor.:  Brunfelsia  acuminata.  Omega:  1,  Common  Bugle 
(Ajuga  reptans)  ;  2,  English  Blue  Bell  (Scilla  nutans) ;  3,  Red 
Campion  (Lychnis  dioica).  J.  C.  :  1,  Mertensia  sibirica  ;  2,  Pul- 
monaria  saccharata  var.  ;  3,  Doronicnm  austriacum  ;  4,  Narcissus 
biflorus.  H.  E. :  1,  Spirsea  prunifolia  fl.  pi.  ;  2,  Kerria  japonica 
fl.  pi. ;  3,  Primula  farinosa.  E.  K.  :  It  appears  to  be  a  small¬ 
leaved  variety  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  cultivation  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them 
except  by  comparison  in  a  nursery. 

Tan  and  Strawberries. — Omega:  Fresh  tan  if  put  on  very 
deeply  would  ferment,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  reasonably 
thick  layer  of  it  would  do  any  harm  any  more  than  it  would 
injure  various  plants  when  plunged  in  a  bed  of  it.  In  the  open 
air  there  would  be  less  danger  of  heated  moisture  doing  injury 
than  under  glass.  We  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  much 
mammal  value  in  tan,  so  that  after  the  Strawberries  are 
gathered  the  tan  might  be  removed. 

Tomato  Leaves  Spotted. — Constant  Reader  :  Your  plants  are 
attacked  with  red-spider,  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  keep  your 
plants  well  syringed  twice  a  day  for  a  time  until  the  pest  is 
eradicated.  This  moisture  is  unnecessary  for  the  plants,  and 
might  be  injurious  by  encouraging  fungoid  diseases.  The  best 
plan  probably  would  be  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
sulphur,  but  do  not  heat  the  pipes  too  much  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  foliage.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Cladosporium  fulvum  on 
the  leaves  sent.  You  may  recognise  that  by  the  patches  being 
white  in  the  early  stages,  changing  to  brownish  yellow  as  it  gets 
old. 

Communications  Received.— T.  J.  R. — K.  &  S.— A.  B. — W.  D. 
_ W.  C.—  J.  S,— T.  W.— M.— B.  O.— S.  W.— T.  C.  J. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED . 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— Catalogue 
of  Plants,  including  Novelties  for  1891. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Bedding 
and  Border  Plants. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— New  and 
Rare  Plants,  Orchids,  &c. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  25  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  an  entire  absence 
of  demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Rape  Seed  con¬ 
tinues  firm.  English  Mustard  steady,  Californian  ditto 
scarce.  Clover  Seeds  unchanged. 

- - — 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  21th. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Cineraria  ....  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Draesena  term.,  doz.  30  0  CO  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista  _ per  doz.  8  0  12  o 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Lobelia ....  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Musk  ... _ per  dozen  2  0  4  0 

Palrns  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz.  9  0  IS  0 

—  scarlet  ..per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Spiriea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  ....  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropaeolum.per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots.— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  In  boxes,  Is,  to  3s.  ;  in  pots, 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

New  Grapes  . .  per  lb.  2  6  4  0 
Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  50  0 


«.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  5  0 

Azalea  _ 12  sprays  0  6  0  9 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

—  Red _ 12  blooms  0  9  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bcbs.  6  0  9  0 
Daffodils  ..doz.  bun.  2  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 

Freezias _ doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 

Gardenias.  .12  blooms  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac  (English). 

dozen  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6  10 

- . .  doz.  hunches  3  0  6  0 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  2  0 
Myosotis  . .  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  16  6  0 
Pansies.. doz.  bunches  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  0  4  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses, yellow, perdoz.  3  0  6  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Spinea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Stephanotis,doz.spys.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  3  0  4 
Violets  (Frei  ch),  dark  16  3  0 

—  English.. doz.  bun.  0  6  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ perdoz.  2  6 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  0 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  20  26 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Onions _ per  bushel  5  0  6  0 

Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Sea  Kale . .  per  punnet  10  16 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Priceb. 

s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 

6  0 
2  0 

3  0 

4  0 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents.  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  p<  r  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 
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in  dry  powder. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS, iMmrifSNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper- white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds.  Ready  in  August.  7s.  6 d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  he  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RXOHABD  SMITH  &  Go., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  BY  USING 

TiO  lC3  fli  Y"\  5  C!  New  Improved.  Patent 
■  £k  L-*  kx  Slow-Comhustion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 

Requires  no  Brickwork  or  attention  from  S  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Brices  from  50s.  upwards. 


The  best  '  primula  —  carter’s 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
Iu  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  Gtf.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HE  BEST  CINERARIA— CARTERS’ 

'BRILLIANT  TRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6d.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  best  calceolaria— carters’ 

VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED— vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6 d.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1891 

can  only  he  obtained  of  H.  J.  JONES.  The  Set  of  5  Splendid 
Varieties,  including  “Shirley  Hibberd”  and  “George  Gordon,” 
for  10s.  G  d. 

SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  50,000  of  these,  and  therefore  offer  them  at  a  very  low 
price.  Many  of  them  will  he  fully  equal  to  named  varieties 
offered  at  5s.  each.  Good  plants,  single,  3s.  per  dozen ;  double, 
5s.  per  dozen. 

6  Double  best-named  PETUNIAS,  in  wonderful  variety, 
3s.  ;  12,  5s. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 

Catalogues  Free. 


T  O 

Anthracite  Consumers. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  reduction  in  price  of  ray 
Original  Horticultural  Anthracite.  Apply 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office, 

S  Tfi I  il.  N  SEA. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  0th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Sale  of  Im¬ 
ported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednrsday,  June  10t,h.— Sale  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Prior’s  collection  of 
Orchids  at  Blackheath  Park,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

Friday,  June  12th.— Sale  of  Imported  &  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  642. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


T. 


JJX?  TP?3  Si  lOS!  -Practical  Hot-v:ater  and 
AUp  a)  Horticultural  Engineer , 

399,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  1G7,  Old  Street). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Fatent  Slow-combustiou  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-iuch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  —  Begonias,  Cyperus 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly 
canthus,  Maidenhair.  Geraniums,  Spirceas,  Tradescantia,  Musk 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco. 
12  for  is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


20,000 


BEDDING  PLANTS,  4 d.  per 

_  dozen,  all  flowered  this  year;  Is.  3d.  worth, 

free.  Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  Musks,  Marigolds 
(French),  Nasturtiums  (tall  or  dwarf),  Convolvulus,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Gaillardias,  Zinnias,  Lobelias,  Golden  Feather,  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes.  Tomatos,  4 d.  per  score.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Red 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Is.  per  dozen.  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Ferns,  Veronicas,  Spineas,  Miltonia 
affinis. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  18S7. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 


“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowav, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  'Pierena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (signed)  „  B  g.  WILLIAMS., 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  §d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tine  ( 1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FL0CKHART  &Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


FEUS  k  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  B.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.'S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S90. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  GO-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 
EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hose  secures  a  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices 

J-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
|  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  37/6 

|  „  „  Best  „  38/9 

,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  45/- 

S  „  „  Best  ,,  45/- 

|  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  52/6 

Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  k 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliah 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

£-in.  diam., specially  cheap.  14/- 
b  ,,  ,,  Best  quality,  19/- 

J  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  24/6 

4  „  ,,  Best  ,,  25/- 

f  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  29/6 

}  „  „  Best  ,,  29/6 

J  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  36/9 

Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 

nds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 

'e  House  in  the  Trade. 


Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


GUTBUSH’S  MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SHW 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  G d.  per  cake ; 
tree  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
iu  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6d., 
free  by  post,  7 d, 

'VSTM.  CUTBUSM  <&  SOW, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 

For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERT  EGAN  S’  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 

VERTEGANS  Sn  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Tahe  Temple  Show. — We  most  heartily  con- 
^  gratulate  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  remarkable  success — as  a  horticultural 
display — of  its  one  great  annual  exhibition, 
the  Temple  Show.  There  was  for  the  season 
fairly  fine  weather,  especially  on  the  first  day ; 
there  was  a  big  crowd  of  visitors  on  both  days 
for  a  few  hours,  and  there  was  a  truly  grand 
show  of  plants  and  flowers.  Indeed,  in  this  latter 
respect  the  show  fairly  excelled  its  predecessors, 
especially  in  Orchids,  for  the  quantity  of  these 
brought  together  certainly  excelled  all  previous 
displays  seen  anywhere  in  this  country,  and 
fairly  beat  the  record. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  will  join  with 
us  in  thinking  that  there  is  just  a  little  danger 
of  overdoing  the  Orchid  department,  and 
that  we  may  have  too  much  of  even  so  good  a 
thing.  Could  those  who  set  up  such  a  profusion 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  he  induced  to  show 
only  the  rarest  and  best,  especially  grouping 
them  into  sections  and  dressed  with  Ferns  or 
suitable  foliage  plants,  the  general  result  would 
he  much  more  gratifying.  As  to  other  plants 
there  were  plenty,  but  few  of  that  fine  size 
and  form  which  is  calculated  to  command 
admiration.  Perhaps  the  pot  Hoses  came  up 
to  one’s  ideal  of  what  show  plants  in  huge 
tents  should  be.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
the  Temple  Gardens— a  splendid  position  for 
a  flower  show — are  not  as  large  again  and 
the  property  of  the  society,  so  that  the  level 
expanse  of "  turf,  as  it  now  exists,  could  he 
varied  in  character  and  outline,  to  enable 
the  exhibits  to  he  more  artistically  grouped. 
Long,  straight,  and  especially  parallel  lines 
have  in  them  no  elements  of  beauty,  whilst 
curves  and  bold  projections,  breaking  up 
the  monotony  of  outline,  introduce  charms 
irrespective  of  exhibits,  V  e  have,  however, 
to  take  the  Temple  Gardens .  shoiv  as  it  is 
and  he  thankful.  The  fault  of  non-decora- 
tiveness  does  not  lie  with  the  society  or  the 
show  authorities.  Still  it.  is  a  pity  such  a 
wondrous  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  could, 
not  be  more  decoratively  utilised. 


TfHE  Apple  Bloom. — We  commented  upon 
^  the  great  beauty  and  abundance  of  fruit 
bloom  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  and  if  now 
reverting  to  the  subject,  so  far  as  Apple 
blossom  is  concerned,  it  is  but  to  point  out 
that  to  us  in  the  home  counties  a  continuous 
heavy  bloom  into  the  month  of  J une  is  indeed 
a,  phenomenon  in  nature  which  few  perhaps 
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can  remember.  It  would  seem  this  year  as 
if  the  trees  had  forgotten  the  fact  that 
they  were  expected  to  produce  a  fruit  crop 
presently,  and  were  going  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  giving  to  us  a  prolonged 
flowering  period.  What  if  the  trees  should 
largely  exhaust  themselves  in  this  bloom 
production,  which  seems  to  be  plentiful 
almost  beyond  precedent,  as  it  is  prolonged  ! 
The  thought  may  seem  absurd,  but  still 
there  is  danger  that  the  early  and  rapid 
swelling  of  fruit,  so-  needful  for  the  securing 
of  earty  and  fine  samples  in  the  autumn, 
may  after  all  not  be  found. 

We  can  hardly  realise  that  we  have  our 
Apple  trees  still  in  luxuriant  bloom  so  near 
to  midsummer.  Not  only  does  the  earliest 
expanding  bloom  hold  on  most  tenaciously, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  unwonted  reserve 
of  later  buds.  Already  we  have  had  the 
trees  generally  well  in  bloom  for  fully  four 
weeks — an  unwonted  lengthy  period.  The 
weather  continued  cool,  rather  dull,  and 
drippy  most  of  that  time.  These  features 
doubtless  helped  to  retain  the  bloom. 
Perhaps  they  help  to  produce  fertilization. 
On  that  point  more  will  be  shown  presently, 
but  that  these  features  of  the  weather  help 
to  prolong  the  flowering  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  in  the  past  heard  very 
much  which  seems  to  be  dubiously  empirical 
respecting  the  benefit  done  by  bees  and 
other  insects  in  fertilizing  fruit  bloom. 

During  the  present  season  the  weather  has 
been  so  adverse  for  bees  that  their  help 
has  been  practically  nil.  Should  a  really 
good  crop  of  healthy  fruit  follow,  we  shall 
then  find  that  the  theory  of  insect  agency 
in  setting  the  fruit  is  an  exploded  one. 
Should  the  set  be  bad,  we  shall  even  then 
not  be  assured  whether  that  is  mostly  due  to 
lacking  sunshine  and  warmth,  or  to  the 
absence  of  insect  life. 

$che  Eight  Hours  Movement. — Whatever 
^  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment  in  labour  circles  for  shorter  working 
hours,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
eventually  in  connection  with  many  vocations 
it  will  succeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  reason  to  anticipate  that  any  appreciable 
reduction  of  labour  hours  can  apply  to  gardening. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  regard  that  as 
pleasing,  because  there  is  some  fear  that  in 
time  the  best  of  the  working  class  may  prefer 
to  leave  an  occupation  which  can,  as  it  were, 
exist  only  on  long  hours,  and  associate  with 
other  labour  which  enjoys  much  shorter  hours. 
Of  course,  some  limitation  of  the  existing  too 
considerable  competition  for  garden  occupation 
would  not  be  an  evil,  but  we  do  not  desire  to 
see  only  the  most  inferior  of  labour  left  in  the 
ranks  of  gardeners. 

Naturally  the  movement  for  shorter  hours 
hardly  applies  to  head  gardeners  :  they,  as  a  rule, 
can  have  the  houis  as  they  please.  The 
movement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  horticulture, 
would  rather  affect  all  those  employed  as 
garden  labourers,  or  in  similar  positions  in 
nurseries,  market  establishments  or  in  seed 
warehouses,  &c.  ;  but  there  are  peculiar 
exigencies  attached  to  gardening,  and  to  the 
seed  trade.  Pressure  of  work  varies  according 
to  the  seasons  and  conditions.  This  is  specially 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  week,  when  it  is 
found  needful,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  coming  day  of  rest. 
It  is  hardly  the  fault  of  Nature,  whatsoever  be 
man’s  ordinances,  that  it  never  really  rests,  and 
its  activity  and  variations  necessitate  perpetual 
watchfulness  and  labour.  Gardeners  are  very 
much  the  slaves  of  Nature,  for  they  must  be 
ever  waiting  upon  her  actions  ;  hence  it  is  that 
horticulture  seems  to  stand  in  a  very  different 
category  from  other  occupations  in  which  labour 
is  so  largely  interested. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  rvhatever,  that  so  far 
as  is  reasonably  possible,  employers  in  horti¬ 
culture  will  in  time  do  their  best  to  meet  the 


views  of  the  case.  So  far  there  has  been  little 
demand  for  shortening  of  hours  in  gardening, 
but  it  will  doubtless  come,  and  no  harm  will 
have  resulted  if  the  prospects  of  the  movement 
in  relation  to  horticulture  be  discussed  before¬ 
hand. 


Imported  Vegetables.  —  In  a  remarkable 
®  exhibit,  most  kindly  made  at  the  Temple 
Show,  of  imported  fruits  and  vegetables  by  Mr. 
George  Monro,  the  well-known  salesman  of 
Covent  Garden,  few  things  perhaps  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  baskets  of  fine  Peas 
and  Dwarf  Beans.  The  exhibit  was  an 
object  lesson  in  a  double  sense.  It  served  to 
show  us  how  largely  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Continent  and  the  highly-favoured  Channel 
Islands  for  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  fashion  in  which  they  are  sent  such  long 
distances.  To  all  appearance  the  whole  of 
the  exhibits  looked  as  fresh  and  clean  in  their 
cross-handled  wicker  baskets  as  though  just 
gathered  in  some  near  at  hand  garden.  Still, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
garden  which  could  have  furnished  such  fine 
samples  of  vegetables  as  were  thus  set  up. 

There  were  fine  clean  International  Potatos ; 
a  variety  so  often  loudly  decried,  and  yet 
here  obtaining  the  very  highest  price  in  the 
London  market,  because  showing  the  finest 
and  cleanest  sample.  The  Peas  were  probably 
Telegraph  or  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Dwarf 
Beans  Canadian  Wonder.  We  may  sometimes 
be  foolishly  disposed  to  cry  out  against  what  is 
called  foreign  competition,  but  so  far  as  vege¬ 
tables  are  concerned  we  find  little  to  complain 
of  when  our  own  products  are  in,  whilst  we 
should  be  equally  satisfied,  when  we  have  none, 
that'  gardeners  elsewhere  can  find  a  profitable 
demand  in  the  British  markets. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  useful  stimulus  given 
to  us  in  the  matter  of  home  products  by  noting 
the  admirable  way  in  which  our  foreign  friends 
not  only  turn  out  their  products  but  also  send 
them  to  market.  A  little  more  care  on  our 
part  would  doubtless  in  the  end  be  well  repaid. 
We  are  hardly  so  regardful  of  the  requirements 
of  the  market  trade  as  we  might  be,  and  are 
far  too  apt  to  assume  that  as  things  have  been, 
so  will  they  suffice.  It  is  hardly  to  our  credit 
to  learn  that  they  order  these  things  better 
in  France  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

- «•>$<* - 

The  South  London  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  exhibition  in  Trinity  Court  Hall,  Addington 
Square,  Camberwell,  on  November  10th  and  11th. 

>  The  Brockhain  Rose  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  July  1st, 
through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P, 

The  late  Mr.  John  Gair’s  Collection  of  Orchids, 
has,  we  understand  been  acquired  by  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  and  will 
shortly  be  removed  to  Garston,  by  special  train,  when 
the  plants  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  William  Bull's  Annual  Orchid  Exhibition  is 
now  open  for  the  season  at  his  nursery  in  the  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea.  We  understand  that  it  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  as  usual,  and  well  worth  a  visit  from  lovers 
of  this  fashionable  flower. 

Carnation,  Lizzie  McGowan  is  a  new  American 
variety  which  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable 
Nursery,  Swanley,  are  sending  out  this  season,  and  of 
which  we  have  been  favoured  with  some  beautiful 
blooms.  It  is  pure  white,  of  good  size,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  It  is  said  to  be  a  free  grower  and  continuous 
bloomer,  and  therefore  valuable  for  cutting. 

Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  has  been  elected  by  the 
fifty-two  membres  titulairies  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
d’Agriculture  de  France  as  one  of  the  fifty  foreign 
correspondents  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  society, 
which  was  originally  founded  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1761, 
and  takes  rank  as  an  academy  of  agriculture. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sawbridge  Husbands  has 
recently  been  elected  permanent  secretary  of  this  society 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Plighton  resigned.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  on  the  28th  ult. ,  presided 


over  by  Mr.  S.  Thacker,  a  paper  on  “The  Cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum”  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  and 
an  instructive  discussion  followed. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — By  the  kind 
permission  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  the  annual  summer  outing  of  the 
members  will  be  at  Ascott  Park,  Leighton  Buzzard — 
a  place  so  full  of  interest,  and  so  beautiful  in  many  of 
its  aspects,  that  it  amply  repays  a  long  journey  to  see 
it.  The  entire  arrangements  are  now  being  completed 
by  the  secretary,  who  will  duly  communicate  by 
circular  with  the  members.  The  date  of  the  annual 
outing  is  not  definitively  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  take 
place  about  the  last  week  in  July. 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Beddoes. — We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death,  from  influenza  followed  by  pneumonia,  of 
Mr.  George  Beddoes,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
at  Howick  House,  Preston.  The  deceased  leaves  a 
widow  (also  seriously  ill  with  influenza),  and  four 
children.  He  was  a  native  of  Ludlow,  and  pased  most 
of  his  gardening  career  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  He  was  for  some  time  with  Mr.  0.  0. 
Wrigley  at  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  under  Mr.  Hubbersty, 
and  subsequently  had  charge  of  Mr.  Percival’s  collection 
at  Southport  until  that  gentleman  died.  Mr.  Beddoes 
was  a  first  class  Orchid  grower,  modest  and  unassuming 
in  demeanour,  and  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  hi3 
worth. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  schedule  of  this  flourishing  society,  for  its  annual 
exhibition  to  be  held  on  November  18th  and  19th,  has 
just  been  issued,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  com¬ 
petitions,  we  note  that  classes  are  provided  for  ladies 
and  children  for  table  decorations,  bouquets,  vases, 
&c.,  composed  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  competitions 
to  take  place  by  gas-light.  A  Chrysanthemum 
conference  will  also  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
when  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  will  read  a  paper  on  some 
subject  connected  with  Chrysanthemum  culture. 

The  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.— It  was 
decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Botanic  Institution,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  in 
accordance  with  the  Standing  Order  of  Parliament  to 
agree  to  the  transfer  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kelvinside  to  the  Municipal  Authority'  of  Glasgow, 
acting  in  the  execution  of  the  Glasgow  Public  Parks  Act, 
1878.  On  two  previous  occasions,  viz.,  in  1886  and 
1890,  this  question  had  been  considered  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  approved.  The  present  bill  is  similar 
to  that  of  1890,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  now 
a  clause  in  which  the  Corporation  takes  powers  to 
enlarge  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
above  association  had  a  very  successful  meeting  and 
floral  exhibition  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham 
Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  2nd.  Pansies 
and  Violas  were  the  principal  features  of  the  evening, 
and  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  of  Chingford,  a  well-known 
amateur  grower,  gave  a  capital  lecture  on  these  flowers. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  McLeod  urged 
amateurs  and  others  in  the  south  to  give  greater 
attention  to  both  the  Pansy  and  Viola,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  flowers. 
The  lecturer  detailed  the  history  of  the  show  and  fancy 
Pansies,  and  showed  coloured  plates  of  the  earlier 
varieties,  as  well  as  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms. 
The  principal  attraction,  however,  was  a  magnificent 
lot  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas  staged  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  Probably  never  before, 
at  least  in  later  years,  has  such  a  fine  display  of  Panstes 
been  seen  on  a  similar  occasion  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
for  their  efforts  to  re-introduce  these  charming  flowers 
into  southern  gardens.  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  represented 
the  firm,  and  in  a  neat  speech  gave  some  interesting 
details  concerning  the  fertilization  of  Pansies.  Messrs. 
Barr  k  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  also  contributed  a  grand 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  plants,  including 
P;eonies,  Anemones, ,&c.  Mr.  Peter  Barr  was  present, 
and  observed  that  for  garden  decoration  he  should 
advise  everyone  to  grow  Violas.  The  exhibits  of  the 
members  of  the  association  were  numerous  and  of 
good  quality  ;  altogether  it  was  decidedly  the  best 
exhibition  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 
The  interest  and  importance  of  the  exhibition  was 
increased,  too,  owing  to  a  visit  being  paid  it  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  and 
others  members  of  the  Epping  Forest  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  during  the  evening.  A  bouquet  of 
Tansies  was  presented  to  his  Lordship,  who  in  accepting 
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it  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  see  such  a  beautiful  display 
in  the  City,  and  observed  that  Scotchmen  were  famous 
for  everything. 

Cardiff  Working  Men’s  Flower  Show.  —  “  R.  D.” 
writes  : — This  is  one  of  those  societies  that  in  a  quiet 
and  unpretentious  way  is  doing  a  remarkably  good 
work  at  this  South  Wales  sea-port.  It  was  established 
twenty-three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  working  classes  —  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number — to  take  up  the  culture  of  window  plants  and 
flowers  in  their  gardens,  and  seeing  that  the  twenty- 
third  annual  show  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  17th  of 
June,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  society  deserves  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  long  sphere  of  activity.  At  the 
annual  show,  prizes  are  offered  for  plants,  collections 
of  cut  flowers  grown  in  cottage  gardens,  nosegays,  and 
for  collections  of  wild  flowers  shown  in  nosegays  and 
baskets,  and  which  the  circular  soliciting  support  very 
correctly  describes  as  “  the  wilder  but  hardly  less 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  moor,  the  mountain,  and  the 
glen.”  When  I  was  at  Cardiff  in  August  last  I  was 
struck  with  the  admirable  condition  of  the  plants  1 
saw  in  many  of  the  windows  of  the  smaller  houses  in  the 
side  streets,  and  when  speaking  to  the  toast  of  “The 
Judges  ”  after  the  awards  were  made  at  the  summer 
show,  I  made  allusion  to  this  fact,  and  my  words, 
which  were  duly  reported  in  tho  South  Wales  Daily 
News,  have  been  printed  upon  a  small  handbill  for 
circulation.  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  show  fixed 
for  the  17th  inst.  would  have  a  greater  interest  for  me 


Maldon  (Essex),  Old  Montrose  (Forfarshire),  Paignton 
(Devon),  &c.,  &c. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.— The  members  of  this  association  met  in 
goodly  numbers  on  Friday  of  last  week,  Mr.  J.  Forbes, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  chief  item  was  a  paper  on 
“The  Carnation,”  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  paper  was  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  it 
was  highly  appreciated  and  very  favourably  commented 
on  by  most  of  the  members  present,  and  received  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  the  association.  Mr.  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  had  on  the  table  a  collection  of 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus  King  Theodore,  and  a  nice 
plant  of  Cypripedium  barbatum.  Mr.  Johnson,  gar¬ 
dener,  Sillerbithal,  had  rather  an  unusual  exhibit  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  the  shape  of  Chrysanthemum 
Ailsa,  2^  ft.  high  in  a  6-in.  pot,  with  a  fine  bloom 
measuring  4J  ins.  across  ;  awarded  a  Cultural  Certi¬ 
ficate  ;  Mr.  Swanstone,  gardener,  Kilmeny,  had  a  very 
fine  pot  of  Strawberry  Garibaldi ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Whellans  (amateur),  a  fine  collection  of  fancy  Pansies. 
The  usual  votes  of  thanks  closed  a  very  enjoyable  and 

instructive  meeting. 

- - 

THE  FOG  ANNIHILATOR. 

Of  the  numerous  subjects  exhibited  in  the  department 
of  Horticultural  Sundries  at  the  Temple  Show  nothing 
exceeded  in  interest  the  model  Orchid  house  shown  by 
Mr.  Charles  Toope,  of  Stepney  Square,  E.,  to  illustrate 
his  patented  system  for  annihilating  fog.  We  were 


well  could  be.  The  system  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
can  be  fixed  to  most  plant  houses  at  no  great  expense, 
so  that  horticulture  has  much  to  gain  from  an  ex¬ 
haustive  trial  of  it.  The  purifying  boxes  are  filled  with 
prepared  charcoal,  which,  Mr.  Toope  claims,  jmrifies 
the  fog  in  its  passage  through,  and  the  exhaust  caps 
quickly  carry  out  of  the  house  any  fog  that  gets  in 
through  the  laps  of  the  glass.  We  shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  Chiswick  trial,  believing  that  the 
system  well  warrants  any  trouble  taken  to  prove  its 
value. 

- - 

NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

Orchids. 

Aeridf.s  Savageanum. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  rather  broad,  ligulate  and  deep  green.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  axillary,  arching  racemes  of  moderate 
length.  The  sepals  are  oblong-obovate,  pale  purple 
and  mottled  with  a  darker  hue,  and  having  a  blotch  at 
the  apex,  and  which  in  some  individuals  extends  along 
the  centre  almost  to  the  base.  The  petals  are  similar 
in  colour,  but  much  narrower.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
incurved  and  deep  purple,  furnished  with  a  long,  curved, 
greenish  spur,  mottled  with  purple.  It  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  hybrida  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  of  this  variety  are  fusiform  and  rather 
slender,  bearing  one  or  two  lanceolate-oblong,  shining 
green  leaves.  The  oblong  sepals  are  white,  as  are  the 
elliptic  and  blunt,  wavy  petals.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is 


Design  for  a  Span-roofed  “Nurseryman’s”  Plant  House.  See  p.  637. 


than  the  magnificent  Orchids  at  the  Temple  Gardens 
last  week. 

Spring  Cabbages. — The  third  annual  Cabbage  com¬ 
petition  instituted  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso, 
came  off  on  the  13th  ult.,  when  the  prize  of  £5  offered 
for  the  heaviest  specimen  of  Mein’s  No.  1  was  won 
by  Miss  Hildegarde  A.  Somerville,  of  Drishane, 
Skibbereen,  co.  Cork.  In  previous  competitions  the 
Cabbages  intended  for  competition  had  to  be  sent  to 
Kelso  to  be  judged,  thus  entailing  much  expense  in  the 
way  of  carriage  on  distant  competitors  ;  but  this  year's 
competition  was  held  on  novel  and  ingenious  lines, 
which  completely  did  away  with  this  obstacle  to  many 
coming  forward.  Seed  of  Mein’s  No.  1  Cabbage  was 
supplied  last  July  to  8,568  competitors,  who  received  a 
certificate  bearing  a  registered  number,  and  which  had 
to  be  filled  up.  The  certificate  was  as  follows  : — “  These 
are  to  certify  that  on  Saturday',  16th  May,  1891,  a 

specimen  of  Mein’s  No.  1  Cabbage  grown  by  Mr - 

at - weighed— lb— oz.”  This  certificate  had  to  be 

signed  by  the  competitor,  and  two  witnesses  to  the 
weighing.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  the 
weights  of  the  Cabbages  now  to  hand  are,  we  think, 
extraordinary  in  the  records  of  big  spring  cabbages. 
The  prize  Cabbage  was  certified  by  Colonel  Somerville, 
J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Drishane,  and  Egerton  B.  Coghill,  Esq., 
of  Castletownshend,  to  weigh  nine  pounds  four  ounces. 
This  speaks  much  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of 
County  Cork,  as  the  Cabbage  was  grown  in  the  open 
air.  The  next  best  weights  were  from  Great  Malvern 
(Worcestershire),  Shankill  (co.  Dublin),  St.  Lawrence 
and  Bifrons  (Jersey),  Dover  (Kent),  Lesbury  (Northum¬ 
berland),  Camborne  Polkerris  and  St.  Blazey  (Cornwall), 


going  to  say  “  for  keeping  fog  out  of  plant  houses, 
but  that  would  hardly  be  true,  because  it  is  not  wholly 
practical  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Toope 
knew  this  when  he  turned  his  inventive  mind  to 
the  subject ;  he  knew  that  if  he  was  to  succeed  in  pre¬ 
serving  his  Orchids  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  soot 
and  sulphur-laden  “  London  particular,”  he  must  not 
merely  filter  it,  as  is  done  by  causing  it  to  pass  through 
cotton-wool,  paper-hangers  canvas,  or  the  other 
materials  used  for  that  purpose,  but  must  absorb  the 
injurious  gases,  and  thus  purify  the  fog  before  it  gets 
into  the  house.  This  he  claims  that  his  system  will 
do,  and  so  strong  is  his  belief  in  the  matter  that 
arrangements  liavejbeen  made  to  erect  a  house  fitted 
with  his  system  at  Chiswick  for  experimental  purposes 
during  the  next  winter. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  Mr.  Toope’s  is  the  first  really 
practical  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  render  fog 
innocuous  to  plant  life  under  glass  ;  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  the  system  in  his  own  houses 
during  the  past  winter,  one  of  the  worst  for  fog  we 
ever  remember,  and  we  sincerely  trust  the  public  trial 
at  Chiswick  will  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his 
theory  and  practice.  Mr.  Toope  is  a  keen  amateur 
cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  his  little  collection  is  located 
in  one  of  the  smokiest  and  most  fog-inflicted  districts  in 
the  metropolis  ;  consequently  he  knows  what  is  wanted, 
and  since  he  has  fitted  his  house  with  purifying  boxes 
fixed  to  the  ventilators  near  the  ground  level,  and 
exhaust  caps  on  the  apex,  he  informs  us  that  he  has 
been  able  to  have  air  on  through  all  the  fogs,  and  he 
and  his  plants  enjoyed  a  living  atmosphere  while  the 
fog  outside  has  been  as  noxious  and  disagreeable  as  it 


also  white  but  faintly  suffused  with  lilac  ;  the  lamina  is 
of  moderate  size,  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  margin, 
and  delicately  marbled  all  over  with  purple,  while  the 
throat  is  lined  and  suffused  with  orange  and  purple. 
It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  iiybrida  Louryana. — The  name  here 
given  is  a  provisional  one.  The  stems  are  terete, 
bearing  two  oblong  leaves,  and,  together  with  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  flowers,  recall  those  of  C.  intermedia 
and  C.  Loddigesii.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  white, 
the  lateral  ones  being  falcate.  The  wThite  petals  are 
lanceolate  and  slightly  undulate.  The  lip  has  a 
strongly  curved,  white  tube,  large  blunt,  lateral  lobes, 
and  a  small,  rosy  purple,  crisped  lamina.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  Juno. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  Lawrenceanum  and  C.  superbiens.  The  leaves  and 
scapes  recall  those  of  the  former.  The  upper  sepal  is 
sub-rotund  and  white,  veined  with  green  along  the 
centre,  and  purple  towards  each  side.  The  petals  are 
decurved,  greenish,  with  a  rose  tip,  and  blotched  all 
over  with  small  black  spots.  The  lip  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  dull  purple.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Grammatophyllum  Measuresianum. — The  oblong 
bulb  of  this  species  is  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  long,  slightly 
compressed,  and  bears  at  the  apex  three  to  five 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaves,  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  long.  The 
plant  shown  had  four  scapes,  carrying  thirty-nine, 
thirty-nine,  thirty-one,  and  twenty-four  flowers  res¬ 
pectively,  and  the  scapes  were  about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long. 
The  oblong  sepals  were  primrose-yellow  (the  upper  one 
folded  over  the  column),  and  were  spotted  with  crimson 
all  over  the  surface  ;  the  petals  were  oblanceolate,  and 
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similarly  coloured.  The  small  three-lobed  lip  had  the 
lateral  lobes  yellow  striated  with  brown  internally  ; 
the  middle  lobe  was  spreading,  white,  with  three 
purple  lines,  the  middle  one  of  which  was  forked,  and 
on  the  bent  or  kneed  portion  was  a  beard  of  hairs. 
The  whole  plant  had  a  bold  and  telling  effect,  and  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  crirpitm  Amesianum. — The  scape 
of  this  variety  bore  nine  flowers  of  large  size,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  sepals,  irregularly  and  boldly  blotched 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  slightly  suffused  with 
rose  externally.  The  petals  were  ovate,  overlapping, 
deeply  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  white  with  a  very 
large  central  purple  blotch.  The  lip  was  lanceolate 
with  a  cordate  base,  and  white  with  a  number  of 
purple  blotches  lying  around  the  golden  yellow  disc. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Odontoglossum  excellens  Sander-e. — The  flower 
scape  of  this  variety  bore  nine  open  flowers,  having 
elliptic,  yellow  sepals  blotched  with  crimson.  The 
petals  were  ovate  and  yellow,  giving  place  to  white  on 
the  lower  central  half,  and  blotched  with  crimson. 
The  square  lip  was  slightly  dentate  at  the  margin, 
cuspidate,  and  white,  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  in 
front  of  the  golden  yellow  crest.  It  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Oncidium  loxense. — The  flower  stems  of  this 
species  are  long  and  twining.  The  sepals  are  green, 
and  much  blotched  transversely  with  pale  brown  in 
confluent  masses  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  connate  by 
their  claws.  The  petals  are  oval-elliptic,  incurved, 
concave,  slightly  undulated,  and  deep  chocolate-brown 
with  a  yellow  margin.  The  curious  lip  is  transversely 
oblong,  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  apex,  orange-yellow, 
with  a  crest  of  numerous,  acute  bristles.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Masdeyallia  hybrida  Mundyana.  —  The  seed 
parent  of  this  hybrid  was  M.  Veitchii  crossed  with  M. 
ignea  aurantiaca.  The  leathery  leaves  are  lanceolate. 
The  flowers  are  scarlet  with  reddish  tails  about  1  in. 
long.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and  the  lateral  ones 
falcate,  with  three,  slender,  fiery  red  nerves.  The 
flower  is  intermediate  between  the  parents  as  to  size 
and  colour.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  the 
hybrid. 

All  of  the  above  were  exhibited  in  the  group  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Oncidium 
loxense  was  from  the  collection  of  C.  L.  Ingram,  Esq. 
of  Godaiming.  Aerides  Savageanum  was  also  exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  by  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  the  last  named  having 
the  best  plant  with  the  most  .highly-coloured  flowers. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  in  each  of  the 
three  cases. 

Dendrobium  Parishi  albens. — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  variety  were  white,  and  so  was  the  lip 
with  the  exception  of  a  purple  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
throat.  The  beard  of  hairs  on  the  disc  was  very 
prominent.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

T.j.t.ta  elegans  Statteriana. — The  sepals  of  this 
variety  were  white,  and  the  petals,  which  were  revolute 
at  the  margins,  were  almost  of  the  same  pure  hue.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  externally  was  white,  the  throat  creamy 
white  with  five  purple  lines,  and  the  lamina  of  a  Tich 
dark  purple.  The  flower  on  the  whole  was  of  large 
size.  The  variety  was  shown  by  T.  Statter,  Esq., 
Stand  Hall,  AYhitefield,  Manchester,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Masdeyallia  Haeryana  ltjteo-oculata.  —  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep  scarlet-red,  flushed 
slightly  with  violet  on  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
lateral  lobes.  The  striking  feature  of  the  flower, 
however,  and  that  suggestive  of  the  varietal  name,  was 
a  large  yellow  blotch  at  the  throat  of  the  tube.  It 
was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P., 
(grower,  Mr.  “VY.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

Cocos  Pynaertii. — The  leaves  of  this  Palm  are 
pinnate,  gracefully  arched,  and  closely  set  on  the  stem. 
The  pinnre  are  very  numerous,  closely  set,  linear, 
keeled  above,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  those  of  a 
Phoenix,  and  deep  green  with  a  black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Caladium,  B.  S.  Williams. — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  attain  a  large  size,  and  have  a  crimson  midrib, 
and  lateral  nerves  with  the  ground  colour  of  a  mixture 
of  salmon-red,  white  and  green  with  a  green  margin. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 


I) ragan" A  australis  yariegata.  —The  linear  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  densely  arranged,  arching  and  con¬ 
spicuously  margined  with  white.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it.  Both  this  and  the  Caladium  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Asplenium  lanceolatum  microdon.— The  fronds 
of  this  variety  are  simply  pinnate,  with  unequally 
triangular,  minutely-toothed  pinme,  aurieled  on  the 
upper  side.  The  upper  pinna?  are  oblong  and  decurrent 
upon  the  rachis,  while  the  apex  of  the  frond  is  merely 
serrated. 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Girdlestonei  ceista- 
tum. — The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  bipinnate,  with 
the  apex  tasselled,  and  the  apex  of  the  pinnae  crested 
The  lower  pinnules  are  reduced  to  minute  toothed  lobes, 
becoming  gradually  longer  and  larger  towards  the  apex 
of  the  pinnae. 

POLYSTICHUM  ACULEATUM  PULCHERR1MUM. — The 
fronds  are  lanceolate,  bipinnate,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long, 
deep  green  and  leathery,  with  a  dense  coating  of  rusty 
scales  on  the  rachis.  The  pinnules  are  lanceolate, 
rather  narrow,  sharply  aurieled  on  the  anterior  side  of 
the  base,  and  serrated  with  incurved,  bristle-tipped 
serratures. 

POLYSTICHUM  ANGULARE  DIYISILOBUM  DENSUM. — 
The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  broad,  spreading,  and 
tripinnate,  with  ovate  and  lanceolate,  bristle-tipped 
pinnules  or  ultimate  segments.  The  pinnfe  are  ovate 
and  so  closely  set  that  each  overlaps  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  one  below  it.  The  young  fronds  are  of  a  delicate 
green,  becoming  dark  green  when  mature,  and  attain  a 
large  size.  The  midrib  is  covered  with  rusty  scales  or 
coarse  hairs.  The  whole  frond  has  a  plumy  and  charm- 
ing  appearance.  Each  of  the  above  four  Ferns  received 
an  Award  of  Merit,  and  all  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Azalea  odorata  alba  pleno. — The  flowers  of  this 
Azalea  are  semi-double  and  pink  or  almost  white,  and 
the  leaves  are  obovate  or  oblong.  A  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia,  Mrs.  Richard  Dean.  — The  half  cordate 
and  lobed  leaves  are  of  moderate  width  and  dark  green. 
The  flowers  are  large,  single,  with  the  broad  sepals 
undulated  on  the  margin,  white,  and  shaded  with  rose 
towards  the  margin,  with  the  extreme  edge  of  a  car¬ 
mine  hue,  and  the  outer  ones  dark  rose  on  the  back. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  a  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia,  “William  Marshall. — This  also  is  a 
single  variety  belonging  to  the  tuberous  class,  and  has 
large  velvety  green  leaves,  with  light  veins,  showing 
an  affinity  with  B.  Pearcei.  The  habit  is  dwarf.  The 
flowers  are  orange  in  the  centre,  fading  to  an  orange- 
apricot  towards  the  margin.  The  rounded  inner  sepals 
are  undulated  at  the  margin. 

Begonia,  Lady  Addington. —The  leaves  in  this 
case  are  moderate  in  size,  edged  with  red  hairs  and 
blotched  with  red  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large, 
fully  double,  of  a  rosy  salmon  hue,  and  the  sepals  are 
all  arranged  in  one  rosette.  Both  this  and  the  pre¬ 
viously-named  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and  received  Awards 
of  Merit. 

Clematis,  Smith’s  Snow-white  Jackmanni.— The 
sepals  vary  in  number  from  six  to  eight  or  more,  and  are 
laueeolate-elliptic,  acute  and  pure  white.  The  lower 
leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  few  ovate  leaflets,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  ovate  or  cordate  and  undivided.  A 
valuable  introduction.  The  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Eremurus  himalaicus.— The  flowering  part  of  the 
cylindrical  raceme  of  this  species  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long. 
The  flowers  are  creamy  white,  slightly  fragrant,  and 
very  closely  arranged  on  the  stem.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  home  from  the  Himalayas  by  an  officer  in 
India  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Britain  in  1881.  Seedlings  are  stated  to 
be  quite  hardy,  and  to  require  eight  or  nine  years  to 
reach  a  flowering  size.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
accorded  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Smyth,  Rath- 
coursey,  Ballinacurra,  co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

PiEONiA  Moutan,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kelway. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  double,  and  white  with 
a  tint  of  blush  at  the  base  of  the  inner  petals.  The 
latter  are  very7  numerous,  long,  dentate  at  the  apex, 
and  somewhat  crumpled  longitudinally.  The  centre  is 
open,  showing  numerous  yellow  stamens,  also  the 
ovaries,  which  seem  to  be  tinted  with  green,  white 
or  pink  at  different  stages  of  growth.  Cut  blooms  of 


it  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  them. 

Pelargonium,  Royal  Ascot. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety,  which  belongs  to  the  show  type,  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  a  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  three 
lower  petals,  and  a  crimson  one  on  each  of  the  upper 
two.  The  leaves  are  three  lobed  and  toothed,  while 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact.  A  plant  was  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rhododendron,  Rosalie  Seidel.  —  The  oblong, 
dark  green  and  leathery  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
revolute  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  short,  widely 
campanulate,  and  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
purple  spots  on  the  base  of  the  upper  segment.  The 
variety  is  of  the  R.  ponticum  type  of  hybrids,  and  is 
both  floriferous  and  beautifully  chaste  in  appearance. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rose,  Spencer. — This  is  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual 
variety,  with  large,  pink  flowers.  The  outer  petals  are 
revolute  at  the  margin,  and  the  central  ones  rather 
plicate. 

Rose,  Souvenir  du  Rosieriste  Gonod.  —  The 
petals  in  this  case  are  deep  red,  otherwise  the  size, 
form,  and  character  is  the  same  as  that  of  Spencer. 

Rose,  Crimson  Queen. — The  flowers  in  this  case 
are  velvety  crimson,  of  large  size,  full,  and  of 
grand  form.  All  three  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
“Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  of  “Waltham  Cross,  and  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Rose,  Clothilde  Soupert.  —  As  this  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  Polyantha  section,  the  flowers  may  be 
described  as  large  and  white,  with  a  rose  centre, 
fading  to  pink.  The  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  high,  and  the 
leaves  consisted  of  five  to  seven  ovate  leaflets. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  the  variety. 

Hybrids  of  Streptocarpus. — -A  fine  collection  of 
hybrids  and  cross-bred  varieties  of  S.  rexii,  S.  Dunnii 
and  S.  lutea  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  The  variation  was  endless,  and  forms  having 
lilac,  mauve,  rose,  bluish,  and  white  flowers  might 
have  been  seen,  striped  or  blotched  with  purple,  red, 
white,  crimson  or  blue  in  the  throat.  Many  of  them 
had  only  two  flowers  on  a  scape,  but  others  bore 
numerous  flowers  on  a  stalk,  thus  showing  the  influence 
of  S.  Dunnii,  which  is  characterised  by  having  a  cymose 
panicle  of  brick-red  flowers.  The  exhibit  was  unique 
in  its  way  in  the  exhibition,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  the  strain. 

Syringa,  Michel  Buchner.— The  flowers  of  this 
Lilac  are  double,  and  lilac  shaded  with  purple.  The 
doubling  consists  of  one  or  two  extra  corollas  inserted 
within  the  primary  one,  hose- in-hose  fashion. 

Syringa,  Madame  Lemoine. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  double  white,  and  consist  of  two  or  three 
corollas  inserted  in  the  primary  one.  The  tubes  of  the 
extra  corollas  sometimes  become  more  or  less  elongated, 
giving  the  flowers  a  curious  appearance.  Both  varieties 
were  raised  and  shown  by  MM.  Ar.  Lemoine  &  Fils, 
Nancy,  France,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
- »>=£<- - 

AN  AMATEUR’S  GARDEN  IN 

CINCINNATI. 

“We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Thorpe  (formerly  of  Stratford-on-Avon), 
and  published  in  The  American  Florist : — 

“The  establishment  out  here  has  taken  on  propor¬ 
tions,  not  to  speak  of  attractions,  little  expected  at  the 
outset  of  my  venture.  I  feel  you  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  something  of  the  winter  garden  as  at 
present  completed.  You  may  remember  our  glass  is 
located  on  terraces  and  faces  the  ‘  winter  sud,’  down 
a  somewhat  precipitous  hillside.  The  lowest  house  of 
all  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in,  it  is  full  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  ‘stock  plants.’ 

“The  principal  ornament  of  the  lower  terrace  is  the 
Palm  house  ;  as  I  looked  at  it  this  afternoon  it  seemed 
a  veritable  tropical  jungle,  with  Braheas,  Kentia9, 
Arecas,  Cocos,  Latanias,  Phoenicophoriums,  Rhapis, 
Ptychospermas,  Seaforthias,  etc.,  growing  in  luxuriant 
profusion  with  bright  Dracamas,  with  Musas  in  fruit, 
and  stately  specimen  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  in  relief,  with 
Crotons  in  warmest  colours  everywhere,  with  Zamias, 
and  Cycas,  conspicuous  in  form  and  tints,  amid  the 
fleecy  fronds  of  Cibotiums  and  Alsophilas,  with  the 
lovely  leaves  of  nodding  Alocasias  contrasting  with  the 
scarlet  blooms  of  Anthurium  Andreanum,  with  Maran- 
tas  revelling  in  the  moisture  below  and  hundreds  of 
Cattleyas  and  Dendrobes  in  bud  and  flower  suspended 
from  the  rafters  above,  all  conspired  to  produce  the 
impression  I  received. 
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“Terraces  two  and  three  above  the  Palm  house  are 
the  locations  of  the  houses  where  we  grew  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  you  may  remember  won  for  us  the 
laurels  we  coveted  at  Indianapolis  in  1889,  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  1890  ;  those  two  structures  are  now  filled  with 
hybrids  in  boxes,  a  forest  of  buds  and  iino  foliage. 
The  fourth  terrace  is  the  site  of  our  main  house  of 
hybrids  ;  this  house  is  cut  in  two  by  a  glass  partition  ; 
we  took  a  crop  from  the  half  part  of  this  structure  for 
the  holidays,  and  knocked  the  growers  in  this  section 
silly  with  our  success  in  this  somewhat  difficult  under¬ 
taking.  The  other  half  of  the  house  is  now  in  full 
bloom  with  Magnas  and  Brunners,  every  Rose  an  ideal 
Rose,  and  the  foliage  simply  perfection.  Boxes  have 
been  carried  in  where  the  Christmas  hybrids  grew,  and 
we  so  grind  them  out. 

“On  the  fifth  terrace  stands  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  a  narrow  refrigerator  expressly  constructed  for 
the  ‘snow  line’  Orchids.  0.  Alexandra  are  in  bloom 
on  the  benches,  dripping  wet  from  the  spray  thrown 
from  pipes  arranged  to  supply  this  necessary  moisture, 
and  the  high  back  stone  wall  and  the  rafters  display 
these  plants  everywhere,  some  making  growth,  some 
ripening,  others  breaking  into  bud,  and  others  again  in 
full  flower.  Fancy  the  charm  of  this  corridor  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  long  double  line  of  0.  citrosmum, 
now  ripening  high  overhead,  shall  send  down  myriads 
of  clustering  white  butterflies,  seemingly  to  sip  the 
nectar  from  the  peerless  Crispums,  poised  expectant 
below  and  waiting  for  the  embrace.  1  If  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  a  Lily  of  the  field, 
the  angels  of  heaven  have  no  vesture  more  ethereal 
than  the  flower  of  the  Orchid.’  But  to  take  breath, 
and  come  down  from  the  realms  of  the  angels,  to  plain 
everyday  1  American  beauties.’  The  next  level,  No.  6, 
is  the  ‘  Beauty  ’  house  terrace.-  This  structure  was 
built  from  plans  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J.  N.  May,  and  is 
a  model  in  every  way.  Our  Beauties  grown  here  have 
been  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  corner  of  the  country. 

“  Terrace  eight  is  the  site  of  the  propagating  house, 
which  is  partitioned  to  secure  two  temperatures,  a  hot 
and  a  cold  end  ;  in  the  tropical  half  I  wish  I  could 
show  you  a  batch  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  embracing 
about  100  plants,  which  is  the  most  delightful  of  the 
tropical  exhibits.  In  the  cold  half  of  the  house  the 
sand  is  full  of  Rose  cuttings.  Later  on,  those  Roses 
and  other  plebeians  and  parvenus  of  the  tribe  of  Flora, 
will  make  way  for  her  Chrysanthemum  majesty,  whom 
we  shall  receive  with  true  devotion*  of  loyal  subjects 
which  we  are.  Terraces  nine  and  ten  are  the  sites  of 
two  more  of  Brother  May’s  model  glass  houses  ;  in  one 
of  them  we  grow  the  divine  Mermet,  whose  lustrous 
shell-like  coil  it  would  seem  had  grown,  not  in  earth, 
but  ‘  In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings,  and 
coral  reefs  lie  bare,  where  the  cold  sea  maids  rise  to  the 
sun  their  streaming  hair.’  The  other  of  these  is  the 
house  of  ‘  Brides,’  and  I  assure  you  our  Brides  are  as 
‘chaste  as  ice,’  and  lovely  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  picture  their  purity  and  perfections. 

“On  terrace  eleven,  is  located  a  new  house,  built 
over  the  vine  border  ;  at  this  particular  date,  this 
house  is  the  most  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the  place.  It  is 
filled  with  Cyclamens  ;  there  are  800  plants  in  the 
structure,  with  an  average  of  twenty  open  flowers  upon 
each  (a  great  number  carrying  between  forty  and  fifty 
blooms)  perfect  in  form,  immense  in  size,  and  dazzling 
beyond  description  in  general  effect.  The  foliage  alone 
is  a  joy  for  ever,  and  these  16,000  flowers  are  a  sight  one 
does  not  often  see  or  soon  forget.  It  is  my  opinion  the 
Cyclamen  offers  for  the  purposes  of  room  decoration  and 
as  a  window  flowering  plant  the  most  remarkable  and 
lasting  qualities  possible  to  obtain.  The  windows  of 
our  residence  have  been  full  of  them  nearly  all  the 
winter  ;  not  a  plant  has  been  changed  since  they  were 
first  brought  in,  yet  they  bloom  profusely,  the  leaves 
retain  that  deep,  rich,  lively,  green  variegation,  and 
they  seem  to  grow  better  rather  than  worse,  the  longer 
we  keep  them  amid  these  unnatural  surroundings.  I 
take  it  they  will  collapse  some  fine  day,  all  of  a  heap, 
but  the  pleasure  we  have  already  received  from  these 
bright  banks  in  our  rooms,  when  all  was  snow  and  ice 
outside,  has  been  worth  a  hundredfold  their  cost  and 
trouble  of  production. 

“  As  you  will  no  doubt  want  to  know  how  our  Grapes 
are  doing,  I  will  say  we  started  the  one  lone  vinery  we 
have  here  on  the  first  of  the  present  month  ;  the  wood 
is  fine  and  perfectly  ripened,  all  conditions  favourable 
and  the  house  of  ample  proportions,  so  we  expect 
Hamburghs,  Colmars,  and  Muscats  in  generous 
quantity,  from  July  on  for  six  months. 

“  Terrace  twelve  brings  us  to  my  hobby  of  hobbies, 
it  is  the  Cypripedium  house,  a  span  structure,  which 
holds  many  noble  specimens,  and  embraces  more  than 


100  species  and  hybrids  (not  to  mention  varieties)  in  the 
collection  of  some  1,200  Slippers.  These  are  only  the 
Cypripedes  we  grow  in  East  India  heat,  the  intermediate 
and  cold  sorts  are  in  other  houses.  I  feel  I  could 
write  a  book  about  these  pets,  but  to  be  brief  I  counted 
this  afternoon  no  less  than  forty  species,  hybrids,  and 
varieties  of  these  in  bloom,  and  among  them  a  plant  of 
albo-purpureum  in  a  14-in.  pot,  2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 
across,  with  five  spikes  and  thirteen  open  flowers.  On 
this  level  also,  in  addition  to  the  Cypripedium  house 
is  our  glass-roofed  ‘  show  room.’  We  try  to  keep  this 
particularly  tidy,  and  cold,  and  dry,  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  plants  in  bloom. 

“  The  show  house  is  filled  now  with  Cattleya  Trianre, 
Oncidium  splendidum,  and  Dendrobiums.  On  this 
terrace  also  is  the  Cattleya  house,  a  high  wide  span 
about  85  ft.  long  ;  the  centre  bench  of  this  house  is 
provided  with  steps  built  of  open  rails  upon  which  the 
plants  in  pots  stand,  while  up  next  the  glass  hang  the 
baskets  as  close  as  they  will  fit.  The  capacity  of  this 
house  is  about  2,000  plants  (many  specimens  among 
them),  and  fully  700  or  800  flowers  will  be  doing  their 
prettiest  in  the  exhibition  line  in  this  house  during  the 
present  month.  Across  a  passage  from  the  Cattleya 
house  is  an  L-shaped  lean-to  with  a  south  and  east 
exposure ;  there  is  a  high  back  wall,  against  which 
open  rail  steps  have  been  built,  extending  from  the 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Here  we  grow  our  Vandas, 
and  here  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  V.  ccerulea  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred  plants  were  in  bloom  and 
worth  a  pilgrimage  to  look  at.  I  feel  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Vanda  ccerulea  meets  a  craving  of  the 
cultured  squ],  which  nothing  else  satisfies.  What  is 
finer  ?  Is  it  Phalcenopsis  amabilis  or  is  it  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  ?  The  open  rail  steps  permit  the 
great  aeriel  roots  to  wander  at  pleasure,  and  our  Vandas 
give  evidence  of  the  quarters  being  congenial  to  them. 
On  the  front  benches  of  the  lean-to  we  grow  O.  vexil- 
larium,  O.  Phalrenopsis,  some  of  the  Cymbidiums, 
Zygopetalums,  Miltonias,  some  of  the  Oncidiums,  and 
suspended  from  the  sash  bars  of  this  house,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  Orchid  houses,  lines  of  baskets,  baskets 
and  foliage,  and  twisting  epiphytal  roots  and  flowers 
everywhere. 

“At  the  top  of  the  hillside  stands  the  ‘  stove.’  Our 
stove  has  recently  undergone  reconstruction,  and  we 
consider  it  now  a  model  in  point  of  beauty,  in  propor¬ 
tions,  cleanliness,  and  the  many  devices  employed  for 
high  beds,  moisture,  ventilation,  etc.  You  should  see 
in  this  structure  the  Phalrenopsis  hooks,  and  the  200 
and  more  masterpieces  in  the  art  of  domesticating  these 
capricious  plants,  which  hang  thereto.  Those  hooks 
are  as  sacred  to  these  freakish  customers  as  that  on 
which  Horace  suspended  his  Lyre.  You  should  see 
the  roots  that  are  thrown  down  over  the  bed  of  coke 
and  charcoal  placed  beneath  the  slats  on  which  the 
plants  grow,  as  one  of  the  things  to  see  before  you 
die.  You  should  see  those  Phalrenopsis  flowers  and 
you  will  conclude  there  is  no  use  in  dying  and  going 
in  for  a  better  world  than  this  mundane  sphere  which 
produces  such  things.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  other,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  equal  or 
approach  these  tints,  graces,  dainty  waves,  and  all 
beauty  that  the  mind  can  hold  in  this  lower  world. 
Here  are  also  in  this  house  our  Aerides  in  some  twenty 
species  ;  Angreecum,  a  dozen  species,  Calanthes,  Sacco- 
labiums,  and  the  usual  stove  plants. 

“Our  houses  here  are  as  a  rule  ‘three  quarter 
spans,’  and  built  and  located  as  they  are,  each  house 
a  few  feet  lower  than  that  which  precedes  it,  no  shade 
is  cast  ;  we  get  all  the  light  and  sun -heat  possible  to 
supplement  the  artificial  article,  and  as  they  stand  east 
and  west  facing  the  south,  they  are  comfortably  situated 
for  winter  work.  Along  the  east  ends  runs  a  range  of 
flat  built  structures,  roomy,  warm,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  for  potting  purposes,  etc.  Here  is  the  office, 
packing  room  (with  cold  cellar  below  for  cut  flowers) ; 
here  are  also  the  men’s  quarters  piped  for  heat  in 
winter,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  every 
convenience.  On  the  west  of  the  ‘glass’  is  a  wide 
passage-way,  also  affording  covered  communication 
with  all  the  houses.  This  covered  way  can  be 
thrown  open  in  summer,  and  in  winter  closed  from  the 
elements,  yet  well  lighted  and  dry.  The  establishment 
is  heated  with  Hitching’s  wrought  iron  boilers,  2-in. 
wrought  pipes  being  used  throughout.  The  heating 
system  is  hot  water  under  pressure,  the  pressure  at  the 
boilers  being  about  forty-five  pounds.  The  area  of 
glass  is  26,000  ft.  Two  steam  pumps  and  a  wind 
engine  supply  water  to  the  tanks,  pumped  from  cisterns, 
of  which  we  have  a  generous  supply  and  from  a  never 
failing  spring.  Rain  water  is  exclusively  used  for  our 
orchids.” — F.  T.  McFadden ,  Roselank,  Cincinnati. 
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The  Double  Cuckoo  Flower.— The  vagaries  of 
Cardamine  pratensis  in  a  state  of  nature  are  numerous, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  production  of  the  double  variety 
as  seen  in  gardens,  and  which  is  highly  ornamental 
from  a  horticultural  stand-point.  The  doubling  does 
not  always  take  place,  however,  in  the  same  way,  and 
is  not  always  of  the  same  decorative  value.  For 
instance,  I  have  found  in  two  different  localities, 
about  sixty  miles  apart,  numerous  specimens  in  damp 
spots  showing  double  flowers  of  a  remarkable  character. 
The  flowers  expand,  appearing  perfectly  normal  both 
as  to  colour  and  structure,  and  the  petals  fall  after  a 
time  ;  the  ovary  elongates  and  commences  to  become 
inflated  at  or  below  the  middle,  and  finally  bursts  open, 
disclosing,  not  seeds,  but  a  number  of  dense  bundles  of 
small  processes  coloured  like  the  petals.  They  never 
attain  the  size  of  the  true  petals,  nor  become  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  there  they  are,  constituting  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  petalody  of  the  ovules.  Plants  that 
behave  in  this  erratic  manner  must  either  arise  from 
others  that  develop  perfect  seeds  or  by  proliferation 
from  the  leaves fwhich  frequently  happens.  The  latter 
process  might  be  a  result  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
perfect  seeds. — J.  F. 

The  Walnut  and  Pterocarya. — To  the  ordinary 
observer  the  fruits  of  both  these  trees  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  general  appearance  ;  and  few  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  general  construction  of  the  two  is 
identical,  so  disguised  are  the  different  parts  both 
externally  and  internally.  That  both  have  originated 
from  one  common  progenitor,  unlike  either  as  we  now 
see  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  each  has 
become  greatly  modified  along  different  lines.  The 
development  of  the  embryo  in  both  cases  and  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  fiuit  from  its  early  stages  in  spring  till 
maturity  in  autumn  is  discussed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linncean  Society,  Yol.  28,  No.  193,  with  illustrations 
of  the  fruit  of  Pterocarya.  Although  the  fruit  in  each 
case  contains  only  a  single  seed,  yet  the  ovary  cavity 
alone  is  insufficient  to  contain  it,  and  the  base  of  the 
originally  solid  fruit  becomes  excavated  by  a  process  of 
absorption  during  the  course  of  development,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  embryo  as  it  becomes  larger  and 
more  complicated.  Four  cylindrical  cavities  become 
excavated  in  the  base  of  the  fruit  of  Pterocarya,  and 
into  each  of  these  a  portion  of  the  young  seed  grows,  to 
be  followed  in  due  course  by  divisions  of  the  four-lobed 
cotyledons  in  pairs.  The  surrounding  tissue  becomes 
hard  and  solidified  like  that  of  the  stone  of  a  Cherry. 
In  the  Walnut  the  four  cavities  are  much  larger, 
become  confluent  with  the  ovary  cavity  and  irregularly 
corrugated,  the  seed  and  embryo  closely  adapting 
themselves  to  the  corrugations  as  we  see  in  the  ripe 
fruit.  The  cotyledons  of  Pterocarya  emerge  from 
the  seed  during  germination,  while  those  of  the 
Walnut,  being  much  larger  and  more  fleshy,  are  unable 
to  do  so. 

Effect  of  American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees.— 
What  happens  to  Apple  trees  when  attacked  by  the 
Woolly  Aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera)  is  as  follows  : — 
Let  us  say  that  an  Aphis  settles  upon  a  young  and 
growing  twig  of  Apple,  probes  it  and  commences  to 
suck  up  the  juices,  at  the  same  time  founding  a  colony. 
This  act  has  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  young  tissues, 
preventing  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  from  becoming 
lignified  or  woody.  In  other  'words  the  cell  walls 
remain  thin  and  in  a  condition  closely  resembling  the 
cambium  layer  ;  and  instead  of  thickening  they  increase 
vastly  in  size.  This  causes  the  twig  to  split  along  the 
side  which  is  attacked,  making  cavities  in  which  the 
aphides  can  lodge  even  more  securely.  This  morbid 
tissue  continues  to  swell  year  after  year  till  the  stems 
assume  qirite  a  gouty  appearance,  often  described'  as 
canker.  The  aphides  are  very  partial  to  these  cavities, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  receive  protection  in 
them  as  well  as  a  continuous  supply  of  easily  obtainable 
food.  Hence  the  gardener’s  idea  that  the  aphides 
affect  some  trees  in  preference  to  others  is  partly 
explained,  because  the  trees,  once  becoming  affected, 
continue  to  get  worse  for  reasons  above  stated.  Hence 
let  the  gardener’s  motto  be,  “Attack  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  it  settles  and  before  it  has  time  to  become 
entrenched.” — J.  F. 
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Carnations. 

Warm  growing  weather  has  followed  the  rains  of 
some  days  ago,  and  the  plants  of  Carnations  are 
answering  to  it,  and  making  good  headway.  As  the 
main  stem  lengthens,  it  should  be  securely  tied  to  the 
stake  put  in  for  support  and  it,  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  this  should  be  attended  to  as  we  are  getting  some 
rough  winds  at  times,  and  they  may  snap  off  a  leading 
shoot,  which  would  be  a  serious  loss.  In  fastening 
leading  shoots  to  stakes  they  should  be  so  tied  as  to 
allow  of  free  growth.  I  have  seen  shoots  so  tied  that 
they  could  not  rise,  with  the  result  that  they  gradually 
curved,  and  finally  snapped  asunder. 

Those  who  make  a  point  of  top-dressing  their 
Carnations,  whether  in  pots  or  beds,  generally  do  so  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  top-dressing, 
either  in  the  case  of  Auriculas  or  Carnations,  is  carried 
out  so  much  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  if  adopted,  now  is 
a  good  time  to  do  it.  Some  good  yellow  loam  mixed 
with  some  well-decomposed  manure,  makes  an  admirable 
dressing.  A  little  of  the  old  surface  soil  may  be 
removed  with  care  to  make  room  for  it. 

Green-fly  will  soon  be  becoming  troublesome.  At 
present,  so  far  as  out-door  plants  are  concerned,  green¬ 
fly  has  troubled  growers  scarcely  at  all,  but  should  the 
promise  of  summer  weather  be  realised  their  advent  is 
imminent.  A  brush  can  be  used  to  eject  the  marauders 
from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  a  number  of  plants 
can  be  gone  over  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
Then  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  decay  going 
on  amongst  the  old  foliage,  and  this  should  be  removed, 
as  its  presence  imparts  an  appearance  of  slovenliness 
to  the  plants.  Do  not  attempt  to  pull  it  off,  but  trim 
it  away  carefully  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  in  his  book  on  the  Carnation,  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  little  attentions  to 
the  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Amongst  these 
he  advises  growers  to  t^ap  earwigs  incessantly,  and 
watch  for  and  destroy  every  class  of  destructives — slugs, 
green-fly,  &c.  He  recommends  that  in  cases  where 
green-fly  are  pretty  numerous  on  the  shoots  to  dip  the 
brush  employed  in  tobacco  water.  “A  free  use  of  the 
syringe  will  not  only  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  but 
will  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  thrips 
and  green-fly,  either  of  which,  if  allowed  to  get  ahead, 
is  certain  destruction  to  a  fine  bloom.” 

Carnations  in  beds  are  growing  apace  also,  and  seedlings 
planted  out  this  spring  are  going  ahead  merrily.  Large 
plants  throwing  up  many  flower  stems,  need  several 
stakes  to  tie  them  up  to.  I  think  it  a  great  pity  to  tie 
a  dozen  flower  stems  to  one  stake,  as  it  seems  to  huddle 
them  all  up  together  like  a  cabbage.  It  is  much  better 
to  use  several  stakes,  and  to  tie  two  or  three  shoots  to 
a  stake,  thus  making  a  fine  flowering  specimen.  Now 
that  dry  weather  is  promising,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
tread  the  soil  down  a  bit  fiimly  about  the  plants  after 
they  are  staked,  and  then  add  a  good  surface  dressing. 
Both  operations  will  greatly  assist  the  development  of 
the  plants.  Young  seedlings  blooming  for  the  first 
time  should  have  the  flower  stalks  tied  carefully  to 
stakes,  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  their 
beauty  and  value,  and  every  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  of  them.  The  cultivator  of  the  Carnation  will 
now  have  much  to  interest  him  and  engage  his 
attention  during  the  next  two  months  or  so. — R.  D. 

New  Florists’  Tulips. 

There  was  such  an  extent  of  detail  worthy  of 
attention  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Temple  Show, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  note  everything  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  visits.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
three  or  four  exhibitors  brought  the  late  florists’ 
Tulips,  among  them  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Thame,  who 
had  a  collection  of  unnamed  varieties,  but  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  (bizarre),  Lord  Denman  (byblcemen),  and  one 
or  two  others  could  be  recognised.  Mr.  Fred.  Hooper, 
Bath,  also  had  some  bizarres,  byblcemens,  and  Roses, 
and  Messrs.  Barr,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
same,  for  during  the  course  of  last  year  they  purchased 
a  portion  of  the  collection  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Woolley,  of  Stockport.  The  best  collection 
came  from  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford, 
who  showed  a  number  of  flowers  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Storer,  of  Derby,  who  succeeded  in 
raising  some  fine  seedlings,  a  few  of  which  Mr.  Lakin 
exhibited.  Among  them  were  Fred.  Bancroft  (flamed 
bizarre),  Dr.  Hutchins  (flamed  bizarre),  William 
Blackburn  (flamed  bizarre),  and  Lady  Harcourt  (flamed 
bizarre).  As  it  is  probable  that  these  will  be  seen  in 


Manchester,  any  criticisms  on  their  qualities  shall  be 
deferred.  In  addition,  Mr.  Lakin  had  Maid  of  Falaise 
(flamed  rosy  byblcemen),  Charmer  (flamed  rose),  Heroine 
(flamed  rose,  a  flower  with  seven  petals,  one  beyond 
the  regulation  number),  and  Walker’s  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  (flamed  byblcemen). — R.  D. 

Rich-coloured  Show  Pelargoniums. 
Among  the  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Temple,  were  a  few  conspicuous  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring.  For  many  years  raisers — particularly 
among  them  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Foster— put  forth 
every  effort  to  secure  higher  colour  in  the  show  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
varieties  of  great  beauty,  in  point  of  depth  of  colour. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  brilliant  colours  are 
Brilliant  (Foster),  extra  fine  scarlet  ;  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(Foster),  deep  crimson  scarlet  ;  Excellent  (Foster), 
light  crimson,  extra  fine  ;  Florence  (Foster),  rich 
crimson,  a  very  free  flowering  variety  ;  Royal  Ascot 
(Foster),  a  new  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety  ;  The 
Czar  (Foster),  rich  deep  crimson,  extra  fine  ;  and 
Triumph  (Foster),  deep  scarlet,  a  very  bright  glossy 
flower  of  the  finest  quality.  All  the  foregoing  appear 
to  be  good  growers,  remarkably  free  of  bloom  also,  and 
well  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration. — R.  D. 
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PANSIES  AND  SLUGS. 

I  DO  not  recommend  the  cultivation  of  both,  as  the 
slugs  seem  to  cultivate  themselves  rapidly,  and  I 
think  the  old  saying  that  a  very  severe  winter  is  good 
for  destroying  our  pests,  is  a  terrible  perverter  of  facts. 
Here  in  the  Midlands,  as  I  think  in  most  other  places, 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  and  a  friend 
who  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  Pansies  of  newer  kinds, 
is  as  watchful  as  any  man  I  know.  Down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  look  for  brown  aphis,  and  if  one 
“meets  the  Speaker’s  eye,”  a  dose  of  “Swift  and 
Sure”  mixture  is  applied  to  all.  But  two  or  three  wet 
nights  interfered  with  this  watchful  supervision,  and 
then  out  came  those  little  black  slugs  in  myriads  and 
had  a  glorious  feast— that  is,  glorious  to  themselves, 
certainly  not  to  my  friend,  who  found  many  plants  not 
only  decimated  of  foliage,  but  almost  eaten  away  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  war  of  destruction  was 
waged.  The  worst  of  it  is,  one  has  to  be  out  late  to 
catch  them,  and  the  little  wretches  are  so  much  the 
colour  of  the  soil  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  them,  and 
they  do  not  begin  their  ravages  until  the  darkness  of 
night  comes  on.  Finding  that  his  beds  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  I  got  assistance  and  examined  my  beds 
just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  a  lot  of  slugs  were 
found,  and  another  search  was  made  later  with  the  aid 
of  a  lamp. 

Slugs  want  looking  closely  after,  because  they  soon 
destroy  the  flower  buds,  and  very  likely  the  plant  by 
eating  it  through,  and  when  they  are  found  to  exist, 
look  well  after  them  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  and 
lay  light  pieces  of  board,  slate,  or  something  else  about 
in  the  beds  for  the  slugs  to  shelter  under,  then  catch 
them.  In  town  gardens  slugs  abound  and  are  a  great 
trouble  to  amateurs.  In  many  districts  they  are  called 
snails,  and  in  so  many  cases  snails  are  unknown  and 
rarely  seen,  but  this  little  black  slug  is  ubiquitous  and 
a  very  unwelcome  visitor. — D. 

- •*=£** - - 

SOWING  STOCKS  AND  ASTERS 

IN  THE  OPEN. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  seeds  of  Stocks  and 
Asters  should  be  sown  in  a  frame  or  in  some  place 
where  they  can  be  protected  in  order  that  they  should 
germinate  properly,  but  this  is  an  error,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  ground  will  germinate  as  satisfactorily  as  those 
sown  in  a  frame  or  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  As  a  matter 
of  course  there  is  always  this  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  sowing  the  seeds  early  in  a  frame  having  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  that  the  seeds  can  be  sown  much  earlier 
than  in  the  open,  and  the  plants  can  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  or  boxes  and  brought  on  under  cover,  and  be  of 
good  size  for  planting  out  in  the  open  at  the  end  of 
May.  This  advantage  is  emphasised  in  the  case  of 
such  a  late  and  inclement  spring  as  that  we  have  just 
passed  through. 

At  the  same  time  seeds  of  Asters  and  Stocks  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  with  the  certainty  that  they 
will  grow  well.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  quite  a  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  case  of  light,  sandy,  dry  and  early  soils,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  they  will  germinate  in  heavier  ones  if 


the  seeds  are  sown  carefully.  When  I  was  at  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Sons’  trial  grounds  at  Chelmsford  a  few  days 
ago,  I  saw  an  extensive  trial  of  Asters  and  Stocks,  the 
seeds  of  which  had  been  sown  in  drills  in  stony  soil, 
and  the  seeds  were  coming  through  it  quite  thickly, 
despite  the  inclement  spring  weather.  A  few  warm 
showers  will  bring  them  on  very  rapidly. 

Some  growers  of  Stocks  and  Asters  have  to  sow  their 
seeds  in  the  open  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  other  convenience.  If  the  soil  is  heavy — i.  e. , 
of  a  clayey  and  retentive  character,  it  should  be  broken 
up  as  finely  as  possible,  and  when  the  drills  are  drawn 
some  fine  light  soil  should  be  scattered  along  them,  the 
seeds  sown  thinly,  and  covered  with  soil  of  the  same 
character  ;  in  fact  the  drills  should  be  filled  up  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  stony  soil  this  plan  may  also  be  followed 
with  advantage.  However  thinly  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  some  thinning  out  will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
and  this  should  be  done  as  carefully  as  possible,  doing 
it  immediately  after  a  shower,  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  saturated,  and  then  the  thinning  out 
process  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  injury 
to  the  remaining  plants.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down, 
and  the  plants  encouraged  to  grow  as  fast  as  possible, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  any  lateness  in  the  season.  — 
R.  B. 

- ■  ■  — 

FRUIT  TREES  ON  LAWNS. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  embellish  our 
lawns  and  parks  a  great  deal  more  than  is  generally 
done,  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  fruit  trees.  Why  fruit 
trees  are  not  more  often  planted  on  lawns  I  cannot 
understand  ;  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  well-grown  Apple  tree  in  full  bloom,  and  when, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  old-fashioned  gardens,  one  is  to  be 
seen  it  generally  excites  admiration.  The  Cherry  and 
Pear  are  equally  beautiful,  and  there  are  few  subjects  so 
beautiful  as  the  Cherry  with  its  ripening  foliage  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  also  the  additional  advantage  of  a 
crop  of  fruit  in  most  seasons.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  of 
such  things  as  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  such-like 
being  considered  only  fit  for  an  orchard  or  kitchen 
garden,  that  cause  people  to  pass  them  over  when 
making  a  selection  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  or 
trees,  but  I  greatly  question  whether  Pyrus  Malus 
floribunda  is  more  beautiful  than  some  of  our  large- 
flowering  varieties  of  Apple,  or  whether  the  Snowy 
Mespilu3  can  surpass  any  of  the  Cherries  in  beauty  ; 
certainly  they  cannot  claim  to  be  more  lasting. 

We  have  here  planted  in  the  park  a  row  of  Cherries, 
of  which  I  enclose  a  photograph,  which  shows  the 
beautiful  appearance  they  present  when  in  bloom, 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  describe  them. 
From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  history  of  these  trees,  it 
appears  that  they  were  planted  about  sixty  years  ago 
by  an  old  gardener  named  Chalks,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  oftentimes  spoke 
of  his  carrying  the  dozen  trees  out  on  his  shoulders 
together  with  his  spade.  I  have  recently  measured 
some  of  the  trees,  and  the  average  height  of  them  is 
65  ft.,  diameter,  70  ft.  The  twelve  trees  cover  a  space 
of  a  little  over  half  an  acre  of  grass  land.  The  variety 
is  known  locally  by  the  name  of  Black  Croon  or  Caroon 
[Carone  is  its  proper  name. — Ed.],  and  an  old  fruit- 
dealer,  who  always  purchases  the  crop  when  worth 
buying,  tells  me  that  he  has  often  sold  large  quantities 
to  be  used  in  dyeing. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  we  sold  the  crop  on  ten  of 
these  trees  for  £9  ;  since  then  the  crops  have  not  been 
so  good.  This  year  I  am  glad  to  say  the  trees  are 
loaded,  and  look  at  the  present  time  very  healthy.  I 
may  also  add  that  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  of 
many  of  the  trees  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground  is  7  ft.  6  ins. 
The  soil  they  are  growing  in  is  a  deep,  strong,  clayey 
loam. — Thomas  Nutting,  Childwick  Bury,  St.  Albans. 
[The  photograph,  cleverly  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  of 
St.  Albans,  shows  a  row  of  large  round-headed  trees  in 
full  bloom,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  in  a  park  or  in  pleasure-grounds. — Ed.] 

- - 

FUNGICIDES  AND  THEIR 

APPLICATION. 

A  MUCH  more  determined  effort  is  being  made  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America  in  waging  war  against  plant 
diseases  and  insect  enemies  than  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  the  British  grower,  as  a  rule,  is  utterly  passive  in 
the  matter  of  applying  remedies  to  anything  outside  of 
his  plant  houses,  or  to  which  he  cannot  see  an  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  or  effect.  A  fungicide  applied  to 
Potatos,  for  instance,  to  check  the  spread  of  Phytoph- 
thora  infestans,  even  when  effectually  applied,  can 
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only  kill  the  furgu?  wh,en  it  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  surface.  This  in  itself,  however,  acts  as  a  check, 
time  is  gained,  and  the  Potatos  make  an  increment  of 
growth  ;  a  second  application  a  little  later  on  would 
give  a  further  advantage,  and  so  at  the  end  of  the 
season  a  greater  weight  of  Potatos  would  be  obtained 
from  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  sprayed  than 
from  a  similar  piece  that  had  not  been  sprayed.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  this. 

Another  equally  important  question  —  namely, 
whether  it  will  pay  ? — has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  those  who  have  tried  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  question  of  expense,  both  with  regard  to 
material  and  labour,  is  reduced  within  certain  limits, 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  field  of  operations. 
For  instance,  a  large  plot  can  be  worked  much  more 
cheaply  than  a  small  one,  as  everyone  must  admit,  if 
proper  machinery  is  employed  to  do  the  work  quickly. 
In  the  case  of  private  growers,  the  incentive  to  experi¬ 
ment  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  growers  for  market ; 
yet  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  British  cultivator  is 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  destruction  caused  to  fruit  trees  and  the  loss  in 
produce  is  often  very  great  in  this  country,  yet  Nature 
is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way  in  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  parasitical  fungi.  The  mildew  of  the 


as  growth  starts,  begin  the  spraying  again,  making  six 
applications  during  the  growing  period.  This  should 
be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  tree  stands  in  the  nursery, 
after  which  the  orchardist,  if  he  wish  to  succeed  with 
it,  must  follow  a  similar  plan.  It  may  occur  to  some 
that  so  much  additional  labour  upon  a  tree  will  not 
pay.  Careful  estimates  show,  however,  that  it  does 
pay. 

Cherries,  Plums  and  Quinces  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Pears.  Now  in  this  country  there  are  various 
destructive  diseases  which  might  profitably  be  made 
the  subject  of  experiment  besides  the  Potato  fungus, 
Mildew  of  fruit  trees,  and  Apple  and  Pear  scab  ;  but 
those,  together  with  Cladosporium  fulvum,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  to  Tomatos,  might  first  be 
taken  in  hand,  instead  of  allowing  large  quantities  of 
useful  fruit  to  be  destroyed.  Spraying  machines  may 
be  had  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  encouragement 
given  for  their  improvement.  The  fungicides  em¬ 
ployed  in  above  and  similar  cases,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  are  very  similar  in  their  composition, 
and  differ  chiefly  in  detail.  The  following  is  their 
method  of  preparation  as  stated  in  the  above-mentioned 
circular  : — 

Bordeaux  mixture. — Dissolve  12  lbs.  of  powdered 
sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone  in  15  or  20  gallons  of 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Perhaps  no  one  better  than  those  closely  connected 
with  the  horticultural  press  can  appreciate  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  the  various 
trades  associated  with  horticulture.  The  seed  trade,  of 
course,  takes  the  lead,  and  about  Christmas  we  get 
some  half-dozen  catalogues  which  are  perfect  triumphs 
of  the  typographer’s  art,  the  coloured  plates,  type, 
paper,  printing,  all  being  of  the  most  admirable 
character,  while  in  scores  of  others  of  a  less  pretentious 
character  we  get  good  print,  good  paper,  and  style  that 
proclaims  perfect  good  taste.  The  plant  catalogues 
issued  later  on  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  do 
not  attract  in  the  same  degree  as  the  former.  In  other 
sections  of  trade  the  same  general  desire  to  look  well 
before  the  world  also  obtains,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
receipt  of  a  catalogue  issued  by  that  eminent  North  of 
England  firm  of  horticultural  builders  and  heating 
engineers,  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  &  Co.,  of  Darlington. 

This  catalogue  comprises  all  kinds  of  horticultural 
structures,  from  a  palatial  winter  garden  to  a  “Cottage  ” 
one-light  frame  ;  numerous  boilers  of  the  most  approved 
types  ;  several  kinds  of  valves,  and  an  infinite  variety 
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Design  for  a  Span-roofed  Conservatory  with  Lantern. 


Apple  is  of  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
horticulturist  than  the  Apple-scab  caused  by  Clados¬ 
porium  dendriticum,  and  a  form  of  it  which  on  Pears  is 
named  Fusicladium  pyrinum.  In  America  the  Powdery 
Mildew  of  the  Apple,  as  it  is  called,  and  Pear-leaf 
Blight,  seem  to  be  much  more  destructive  than  in  this 
country,  and  causes  mischief  to  nursery  stock,  as  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  extract  from  Circular 
No.  10,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew. — The  most  serious  injury  to 
the  seedling  caused  by  this  disease  is  the  loss  of  its 
foliage.  To  prevent  this,  and  thereby  insure  good 
working  stocks  for  buds,  spray  the  seedlings  with  the 
ammoniacal  solution — first  when  the  leaves  are  about 
half  growD,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  twelve  days. 
Following  this  plan,  three  sprayings  will  usually  be 
made  before  budding,  and  at  least  two  after  this 
operation,  making  five  in  all. 

Pear-leaf  Blight.—  Nearly  all  varieties  of  the  Pear 
are  subject  to  this  disease,  which  attacks  the  youDg 
and  tender  seedlings  as  well  as  the  old,  fruit-bearing 
trees.  In  the  nursery  the  seedlings  must  be  protected, 
otherwise  the  leaves  will  drop  hy  the  1st  of  July,  and 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  work  the  stocks. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  seedling,  we  would 
recommend  that  they  be  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture — first  when  the  foliage  is  half  grown,  and 
thereafter  as  recommended  for  Apple  Powdery  Mildew, 
excepting  an  additional  treatment  after  the  buds  are 
inserted,  making  six  in  all.  The  next  season,  as  soon 


water,  using  a  half  barrel  or  tub  for  the  purpose.  In 
another  similar  vessel  make  a  milk  of  lime,  by  stirring 
up  8  lbs.  of  either  unslaked  or  air-slaked  lime  in  10  or 
12  gallons  of  water.  When  the  milk  of  lime  is  ready, 
mix  it  with  the  copper  solution  in  the  following  manner : 
first  pour  the  copper  solution  into  a  barrel  having  a 
capacity  of  at  least  45  gallons  ;  then  slowly  add  the 
whitewash,  pouring  this  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
sacking,  in  order  to  remove  bits  of  stone,  wood,  &c. 
Finally  fill  the  barrel  with  water,  stir  thoroughly,  and 
apply  as  directed  below. 

Ammoniacal  solution. — In  an  ordinary  water  pail 
dissolve  5  ozs.  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  3  pints  of  aqua 
ammonia  having  a  strength  of  26  per  cent.  When 
completely  dissolved  pour  the  fluid  into  a  barrel  holding 
45  gallons,  and  fill  the  latter  with  water.  If  desirable 
the  concentrated  solution  may  be  prepared  in  advance, 
and  taken  into  the  field  in  this  form.  When  this  plan 
is  followed  the  liquid  should  be  kept  in  tightly  corked 
jugs.  In  using  the  solution  prepared  in  this  way  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  measure  out  3  pints,  pour  this 
into  a  barrel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  water. 


A  Big  Timber  Speculation. — The  right  of  felling 
trees  over  no  fewer  than  665.000  square  miles  of  the 
Kerassond  forests  and  497,000  square  miles  of  theFire- 
boli  Forests,  near  Trebizond,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  private  speculators.  The  wood 
obtainable  in  this  vast  region  consists,  it  is  said,  of  oak, 
pine,  chestnut,  fir,  birch,  beech,  and  cornel. 


of  connections  :  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  look 
through,  as  from  the  first  page  of  the  cover  to  the  last 
it  is  a  credit  in  the  highest  degree  alike  to  the  printer 
and  the  publishers.  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Richardson  k  Co.  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  two  of 
the  illustrations,  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  hook, 
but  selected  as  illustrating  tw'o  different  types  of  houses 
made  by  the  firm,  and  both  of  the  best  in  their  way. 
The  span-roofed  conservatory,  with  lantern,  illustrated 
above,  represents  a  house  about  30  ft.  long  and 
IS  ft.  wide,  which  would  look  well  anywhere,  and 
which,  while  being  of  an  ornamental  character,  also 
takes  the  eye  of  the  workman,  being  an  ornamental 
structure  in  which  the  plants  will  grow,  and  not,  like 
too  many  ornamental  houses,  mere  abominations  to  the 
gardener. 

The  span-roofed  “  Nurseryman’s  ”  plant  house  illus¬ 
trated  on  p.  633  is  designed  for  practical  utility  rather 
than  ornament,  and  is  of  a  type  that  now  finds  the 
greatest  favour  with  the  most  skilled  among  plant 
growers.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago 
either,  when  side  lights  and  side  ventilation  were 
considered  a  sine  qua  non  in  every  plant  house,  but 
that  fallacy  in  horticulture  has  been  sent  the  way  of 
a  good  many  others  by  our  friends  “  the  growers.” 


The  Enfield  Horticultural  Society’s  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Chase  Side 
House  on  July  8  th. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Eucharis  and  Pancratium.— Plants  of  this 
class  which  are  required  to  be  in  flower  at  any  given 
time,  and  are  now  too  forward,  may  he  retarded  by 
placing  them  in  a  cool  airy  house.  On  the  contrary, 
any  that  are  showing  for  bloom,  and  are  wanted  as 
soon  as  possible,  may  he  kept  in  a  growing  temperature 
and  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  size  of  the 
flowers  will  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 

Achimenes. — Tie  the  stems  to  neat  stakes  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  required,  and  assist  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  As  buds  show  for  bloom,  the 
plants  may  he  placed  in  a  cooler  and  more  airy  house, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  hasten  them.  Here  the  flowers 
will  last  longer  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  foliage 
will  he  less  liable  to  damp  than  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere. 

Heaths  and  Epacris. — As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  fairly  settled,  the  winter-flowering  species  and 
varieties  may  he  placed  in  the  open  air.  Should  the 
sun  be  strong,  it  will  he  necessary  to  shade  for  a  few 
days  until  the  foliage  gets  hardened,  after  which  full 
exposure  will  be  beneficial.  The  pofs  should,  however, 
he  shaded  by  placing  a  few  slates  against  them  on  the 
south  and  west  sides. 

Heliotropes. — For  conservatory  work,  a  number 
of  the  best  formed  specimens  amongst  those  intended 
for  bedding  out  may  he  selected,  and  all  the  shoots 
pinched  hack  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  bushy 
plant.  Shift  into  larger  sized  pots  when  the  young 
shoots  commence  to  grow  away. 

Azaleas. — The  earliest  flowering  forms  which  have 
completed  their  growth  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  and  inured  to  exposure  before  placing  them  out-of- 
doors  for  the  summer.  Tie  the  more  rampant  shoots 
into  position  so  that  the  leaves  may  adjust  themselves 
with  regard  to  light  while  yet  young  enough  to  do  so. 

Show  and  Eancy  Pelargoniums. — Close  at¬ 
tention  must  now  be  given  to  watering,  as  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  and  any  neglect  at  this  period  will  act 
injuriously  on  both  flowers  and  foliage.  Supply  them 
with  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  until 
the  flowers  expand. 

Chinese  Primulas.— As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
made  a  few  good  leaves  they  should  be  potted  singly  in 
3-in.  pots  and  replaced  in  the  frame  from  whence  they 
were  taken.  Shade  from  bright  sun  or  have  the  frames 
turned  round  so  as  to  face  the  north.  The  double 
kinds  may  be  prepared  for  propagation  by  removing  the 
lower  old  leaves  and  covering  up  the  neck  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  pot  with  a  good  layer  of  a  light  compost 
containing  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-soil. 

Cyclamens. — Do  not  suffer  the  old  plants  which 
are  retained  for  another  flowering  to  get  too  dry  at  the 
roots  even  when  at  rest,  otherwise  the  latter  get  killed 
and  the  plants  practically  ruined.  Seedlings  should 
now  be  placed  in  cold  frames  and  syringed  before 
closing  the  lights  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  or  earlier 
in  dull  weather. 

Vineries. — There  is  likely  to  he  a  considerable 
amount  of  scalding  this  season,  to  avoid  which  a  little 
ventilation  may  he  left  on  all  night,  and  increased 
early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  berries  and  foliage 
may  dry  before  the  sun  strikes  strongly  upon  them.  By 
gradually  ventilating  early  the  heat  never  accumulates 
to  the  extent  it  doe3  if  the  house  is  kept  closed.  Sudden 
sunshine  after  so  much  dull  weather  is  the  cause  of 
much  mischief. 

Peach.es. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  in  the 
early  house  full  ventilation  must  be  given,  in  order  to 
retard  the  ripening  process.  The  sashes  may  even  be 
removed  or  let  right  down  during  showery  weather  ; 
the  foliage  should  be  kept  syringed  and  the  paths 
damped  down. 

Cherries. — Trees  which  have  borne  a  crop,  now 
gathered,  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  every  day  in 
order  to  keep  down  insect  pests  and  keep  the  foliage 
healthy.  Should  black  aphides  make  their  appearance 
syringe  with  mixture  of  tobacco-water  and  soft-soap, 
at  the  rate  of  |  lb.  of  the  former  to  2  ozs.  of  the  latter 
in  li  gallon  of  water.  Syringe  with  clean  water  twelve 
hours  afterwards. 

Bedding  Out. — Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  now 
mostly  out  of  flower,  and  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in 
thickly  somewhere  to  ripen  off  their  foliage.  The 
hardier  subjects,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Lobelias,  Gazanias,  Echeverias,  and  similar  kinds,  may 


be  planted  first,  leaving  the  more  tender  to  the  last. 
Plants  intended  for  sub-tropical  bedding  should  he  well 
hardened  off  by  exposure  before  placing  them  in  the 
open  ground.  Carpet-bedding  plants,  such  as  Coleus, 
Iresines,  Alternantheras,  and  others  should  be  similarly 
treated,  and’planted  out  when  the  weather  gets  settled. 
- - 

THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  has 
been  carried  through  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
exhibits  were  more  extensive  than  ever,  and  the 
weather,  although  not  altogether  what  would  have  been 
desirable,  nevertheless  showed  a  marked  improvement 
over  that  experienced  for  some  time  previously.  Some 
showers  fell  the  first  day,  but  the  second  day  was  dry 
till  the  close  of  the  show,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
was  large  on  both  days,  the  crowd  at  times  in  the  tents 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  examine  the  exhibits. 
The  latter  were  arranged  in  four  large  marquees,  each 
of  which  contained  an  assortment  of  various  subjects  ; 
but  certain  features  predominated  in  each. 

On  entering  the  first  marquee  near  the  main  entrance 
visitors  were  confronted  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
Ferns,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester.  British  Ferns  were 
staged  by  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  group.  The 
number  of  kinds  staged  were  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to  enumerate  a 
tithe  of  those  of  equal  merit.  The  Platyceriums  sus¬ 
pended  on  cork  were  very  conspicuous,  and  interest 
might  be  centred  on  the  Filmy  Ferns,  the  Adiantums, 
and  the  pretty  Davallia  parvula.  Some  of  them  that 
received  certificates  are  described  in  another  column. 
A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  were  collections  of  Gloxinias,  Cacti,  Mimulus, 
Petunias,  and  Calceolarias,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  Some  of  the  Cacti 
opened  flowers  in  the  show,  and  the  Mimulus  flowers 
were  notable  for  their  size  and  markings.  The  Petunias 
presented  a  great  amount  of  variety,  but  the  single 
varieties  were  fully  as  attractive  as  the  double  ones.  A 
Silver  Cup  was  also  awarded  in  this  case.  A  similar 
award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including 
herbaceous  and  Tree  Preonies,  Irises,  Pyrethrums, 
flowers  and  dwarf-grown  plants  of  Amaryllis,  and 
various  herbaceous  plants. 

A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers  consist¬ 
ing  of  Bizarre,  Parrot  and  various  other  bedding  Tulips, 
as  well  as  Lilium  longiflorum,  Pseonias,  Irises,  includ¬ 
ing  the  remarkable  I.  Susiana,  Polyanthus  and  double 
Poet’s  Narcissus.  To  the  same  firm  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of  Gloxinias  and  a 
charming  as  well  as  interesting  collection  of  Strepto- 
carpi,  hybrids  of  S.  rexii,  S.  Dunnii,  and  S.  lutea.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection  of  single  Pfeonies, 
amongst  which  Pteonia  anomala  and  its  forms  were 
conspicuous.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  them  for  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  Irises,  Narcissi, 
Pseonies,  Poppy  Anemones,  Liliums,  Ixias,  Bizarre, 
Parrot  and  bedding  Tulips,  Ixiolirion  tataricum,  &c. 
A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  J.  James  & 
Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  for  a  group  of 
remarkably  dwarf  Calceolarias.  This  statement  may  he 
understood  when  we  say  that  the  plants  were  in  full 
bloom  and  only  6  ins.  high.  The  flowers  were 
large  enough  on  all  hands,  but  somewhat  crowded  in 
certain  cases.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  "Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Irises,  Pfeonies,  Saxi¬ 
frages,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Pyrethrums,  and  also  plants  in 
pots.  He  also  had  some  beautiful  hardy  Cypripediums 
and  a  collection  of  Tree  Pfeonies  in  pots.  Of  the  latter 
Yan  der  Mfelin  and  Rainieri  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  M. 
Pritchard,  Southbourne,  Hants,  had  a  group  of 
Gentiana  verna,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  &c.,  done  up 
with  a  groundwork  of  moss. 

The  feature  of  the  second  tent  was  undoubtedly  the 
extensive  display  of  Orchids  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  wide  central  staging.  A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  large 
collection  occupying  one  side  of  the  staging  entirely. 
The  bank  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  was  most  effective 
at  the  entrance,  while  along  the  side  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  Leelia  purpurata,  and  the  cool-house  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Cattleyas  were  telling.  A  large  number 
of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  suspended  in  baskets 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  staging,  was  a  novel  as 
well  as  a  charming  feature.  A  similar  award  was  made 


to  Messrs.  B.  S.  "Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
for  a  smaller  but  very  fine  collection.  Here,  again, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Lrelia  purpurata,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  Cattleya  Mosske,  and  Oneidium  Marshal- 
lianum  were  conspicuous.  Two  baskets  of  Utricularia 
montana,  well  flowered  and  remarkably  suggestive  of 
an  Orchid,  were  quite  charming.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
for  another  collection,  in  which  the  Lfelias,  Cattleyas, 
Masdevailias,  Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobium  James- 
ianum  were  very  dominant.  As  in  the  above-mentioned 
exhibits,  a  sprinkling  of  Palms  and  Ferns  did  much 
to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  for  a  nice  group,  in  which  Dendrobium 
Bensoniae,  D.  thyrsi florum,  D.  Parishi,  D.  Dalhous- 
ianum,  and  Cypripediun  bellatulum  were  very  notice¬ 
able.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  C.  Burberry), 
Highbury,  Birmingham,  for  a  collection  of  Masdevailias. 
F.  Moseley,  Esq.,  24,  Park  Yilla  East,  N.W.,  had  a 
group  of  Cattleyas,  Laelias  and  Miltonias.  Mrs. 
Haselfoot,  Moor  Hill,  Southampton,  had  a  fine  piece 
of  Dendrobium  nobile. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  same  tent  were  a  telling  feature.  A  Silver  Cup 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
for  an  extensive  group,  in  which  the  single  and  double 
varieties,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  were  mixed.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  fine  group  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
flowers  of  the  doubles  were  of  large  size,  and  the 
singles  were  arranged  separately.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
for  an  attractive  group  of  hard-wooded  plants,  in 
which  the  Heaths,  Boronias,  Azaleas  and  Pimeleas  were 
conspicuous.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  staged  an  extensive  collection  of 
Ferns,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums  and  Palms, 
beautifully  arranged.  He  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  for  a  group  of  show  and  regal  Pelargoniums  of 
a  size  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration.  A  group  of 
Pelargoniums  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Baldwin 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wiggins),  Hillingdon  Heath,  securing 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  A  white  Pelargonium  named 
Pearl  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Miller,  Shorebam  ;  and  a 
showy  group  of  Leschenaultias  was  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  for  which  a  Silver 
B  anksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  third  tent  was  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
of  any,  and  the  whole  of  the  central  staging  was 
occupied  with  Orchids  almost  entirely  the  exhibits  of 
amateurs,  a  fact  we  are  highly  pleased  to  put  on  record. 
A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  for  a  large  and  very  varied  display,  including 
fine  and  interesting  subjects,  such  as  Cattleya  Mossire 
Wagner’s  var.,  Cypripedium  caudatum  Wallisii,  C. 
Rothschildianum,  Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  Aerides 
Savageanum,  and  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  for  a  most 
interesting  as  well  as  showy  collection,  including 
Spathoglottis  aurea,  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  Schom- 
burghia  tibicinis,  a  most  floriferous  Masdevallia  Houtt- 
eana,  and  others.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Woodstock,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Cymbidiums,  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Yandas,  &e. 
A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
for  a  superb  group  of  Yanda  teres  with  three  to  four 
large  flowers  on  a  peduncle.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Cattleya  Mosske,  C.  Mendelii,  and  various  others. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter), 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  received  a  similar  award 
for  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  Masdevailias,  &c. 
Another  Silver  Flora  Medal  went  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell),  Bridgen  Place,  Bexley, 
for  L;elias,  Sobralias,  Miltonias,  and  Cattleyas.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  for  a  fine  group  including  a  large,  well-flowered 
piece  of  Yanda  teres.  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  had  Cattleyas, 
L;elias,  Odontoglossums,  &c.,  and  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester,  had  a  similar  medal  for  cut  flowers  of 
Cattleyas,  Lfelias,  and  Odontoglossums.  A  Bronze 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq., 
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Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill,  for  Lidias,  Cattleyas, 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  &c.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Major-General  E.  S.  Berkeley,  Spetchley  House, 
Bitterne,  Southampton,  for  a  group  of  Phalrenopsis, 
prominent  amongst  which  was  P.  speciosa  and  its 
varieties.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
some  Orchids,  as  did  Mr.  G.  Burnham,  Stoke  Newington. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum,  White’s  var.,  was 
shown  by  R.  B.  White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  ,T.  Brown), 
Arddarroch,  N.B. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  same  tent  were  large  groups  of 
various  flowering  plants.  A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of  Roses, 
including  some  huge  specimens.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a 
large  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Rumsey, 
Waltham  Cross,  also  for  pot  Roses.  A  Silver  Cup  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  for  a  very  effective 
and  showy  group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  for  a  group  of  Palms  and  hard-wooded  flowering 
plants.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Souvenir  de  la 
la  Malmaison  Carnations  with  flowers  of  enormous  size. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Pigott,  Wrexham  Park,  Slough,  for  an  admirably 
grown  lot  of  Calceolarias,  the  flowers  of  which,  some 
visitors  declared,  resembled  Strawberries.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Roses 
and  show  Pelargoniums  in  pots  ;  and  he  received  a 
similar  award  for  Azaleas.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums, 
and  another  for  a  group  of  stove  plants.  A  similar 
award  went  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  for  stove 
plants  of  various  kinds.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park, 
Norwood  Road,  for  a  showy  group  of  Anthuriums,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  A.  Scherzerianum  in  variety,  A. 
Ferrierense  and  some  Orchids.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  Isleworth,  for  some  floral 
devices.  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  had  a 
bold  and  effective  group  of  Palms,  Lilies,  and  Ophio- 
pogon,  which  was  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and  was 
accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

The  fourth  tent  contained  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
flowers,  fruits,  floral  devices  and  horticultural  imple¬ 
ments.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  for  herbaceous  plants,  and  another  to  Mr. 
G.  Phippen,  Reading,  for  Violas  in  pans.  The  latter 
had  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  floral  devices.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  for  a  charming  collection  of 
Pansies  and  bedding  Violas,  the  latter  being  both 
varied  and  attractive.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  F,  Hooper,  Bath,  for  fancy  Pansies,  Tulips,  and 
Roses.  Cut  flowers  of  Pelargoniums  and  Marechal 
Niel  Roses,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
secured  him  a  similar  award.  A  group  of  Calceolarias 
was  here  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons.  Poppy 
Anemones  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hennequin,  Denis 
&  Co.,  Angers.  A  beautiful  collection  of  florists’  Tulips 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford. 
Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester ;  and  Ocean  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Smout,  Hastings,  secured  him  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

A  collection  of  eighty-five  dishes  of  Apples,  still 
mostly  in  excellent  condition,  and  plants  of  St.  John’s 
Fig  in  pots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
securing  them  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  A  Silver  Cup 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  for  a  collection  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
Oranges  in  pots.  Apples  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  who  received  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.  Home-grown  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  and 
Tomatos,  and  a  similar  collection  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Monro,  Covent  Garden, 
who  received  a  Silver  Cup.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  'W.  &  E.  Wells,  Hattonhurst, 
Hounslow,  for  Strawberries  in  pots.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  exhibited  Figs  and  Strawberries. 
Peaches  were  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Burton  &  Son, 
Bexley  Heath  ;  and  Tomatos  by  Mr.  Foster,  Berkham- 
sted.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hollingwortli), 
Woodseat,  Uttoxeter,  for  Grapes,  Melons  and  Tomatos. 
E.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Broadwater,  Wey bridge,  showed  ten 
dishes  of  fruit.  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Gainsborough,  Yorks  ;  and 
Melons  by  G.  R.  Allis,  Esq.,  Old  Warden  Park, 
Biggleswade.  Mildura  Raisins  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alford,  R.  Miller  &  S.  Miller,  employes  on  the 
irrigation  colonies  of  Mildura,  Australia. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  ‘''Golden  Flower,”  in 
connection  with  and  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Strath- 
field  and  Western  Suburbs  Horticultural  Society,  was 
held  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Burwood,  April  17th  and 
18th.  In  a  horticultural  sense  it  was  a  decided  success, 
financially  it  was  not  so  owing  to  the  miserable  weather 
prevailing  at  the  time.  Amongst  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Upton,  gardener  to  —  Smith, 
Esq.,  The  Briars,  Strathfield,  who  was  well  nigh 
invincible,  and  Mr.  G.  Kerslake,  gardener  to  Von  der 
Heyde,  Esq.  It  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Mitchiscn,  gardener  at  Perry  Hall,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  to  note  the  success  of  the  former  exhibitor, 
for  Mr.  Upton  served  for  some  time  under  this  old  and 
respected  member  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  The  second  exhibitor  referred  to  reserved 
himself  to  some  extent  for  the  Metropolitan  show,  held 
a  few  days  afterwards,  nevertheless  his  name  appeared 
frequently  as  a  first-prize  winner  at  the  Strathfield 
show.  As  the  initials  of  this  excellent  gardener  are 
not  unknown  in  your  columns  in  connection  with 
N.S.W.  notes  you  will  be  pleased  to  note  his  success 
in  this  far-off  land.  [Most  pleased. — -Ed.] 

For  the  best  six  incurved,  any  variety,  Mr.  Upton 
was  decidedly  first,  with  Pio  Nono,  a  variety,  it  is  true, 
not  much  thought  of  in  the  Old  Country,  but  which 
does  exceedingly  well  here.  Here  I  may  mention  that 
amongst  our  most  reliable  varieties  are  to  be  found 
many  which  scarcely  ever  are  found  in  the  front  rank 
at  English  shows.  The  reverse  too  holds  good,  for  up 
to  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to  stage  in  character 
either  Lord  Alcester  or  any  of  the  Queen  family,  and  it 
seems  next  door  to  the  impossible  to  stage  a  presentable 
bloom  of  that  most  reliable  (with  you)  incurved  sort, 
Prince  Alfred.  This  you  will  understand  clearly  when 
I  tell  you  that  on  their  undoubted  merits — as  seen  at 
the  exhibition— the  Star  occupied  the  premier  position 
as  a  Japanese,  and  Pio  Nono  was  the  champion  bloom 
amongst  the  incurved  section — both  selected  from  Mr. 
Upton’s  boards.  Under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  Bennett,  who  occupies  with  advantage  to  the 
society  the  position  of  hon.  secretary,  everything  went 
off  without  the  slightest  hitch,  in  fact  so  well  arranged 
was  everything  in  the  show;  that  the  judging  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  those  who  undertook  to  perform  that 
duty.  For  this  we  had  undoubtedly  to  thank  “  C.  B. ,  ” 
another  old  correspondent  of  The  Gardening  World. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hay, 
and  former  pupil  of  your  own  “leviathan”  of  Swanmore 
Park  ;  Mr.  Ireland,  gardener  to  —  Fairfax,  Esq.,  and 
the  present  writer. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales  held 
its  annual  exhibition  in  the  Centennial  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and  this  was  without 
the  slightest  question  undoubtedly  the  finest  exhibition 
of  the  golden  flower  ever  seen  in  New  South  Wales  or 
in  the  Colonies.  Here  Mr.  Kerslake  played  his  trump 
card,  for  undoubtedly  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of 
first  introducing  to  our  notice  the  Chrysanthemum  as 
a  specimen  plant.  Authorities  have  not  been  wanting 
to  affirm  that  never  would  this  particular  plant  become 
popular  as  a  pot  plant  in  these  regions,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  cultivating  it  in  these  receptacles.  Many 
times  have  growers  brought  miserable  apologies  to  the 
exhibitions,  in  order  probably  to  show  us  how  not  to 
do  it.  Your  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  Kerslake, 
has  given  the  sceptical  an  eye  opener,  for  the  twelve 
magnificent  specimens  staged  in  the  special  class  for 
that  number  of  plants  were  truly  grand,  even  from  an 
Old  Country  view. 

This  skilful  grower  kept  himself  well  within  the 
stipulations  of  the  schedule — pots  not  more  than  12  ins. 
in  diameter,  for  actually  the  plants,  all  from  one  clear 
stem,  occupied  pots  of  10  ins.  only  in  diameter.  Sun¬ 
flower  and  Gloriosum  were  undoubtedly  the  two  premier 
plants  of  the  group.  The  former,  about  4  ft.  in  diameter 
and  about  3  ft.  6  ins.  high,  measuring  from  the  base  of 
the  pot,  carried  upwards  of  100  flowers,  the  great 
majority  of  these  being  6  ins.  and  7  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  with  good  depth.  Gloriosum,  equally  good,  was  a 
full  circle  of  bloom,  about  ninety  flowers.  George 
Daniels,  a  handsome  plant,  seventy-six  flowers,  many 
fit  to  stage  in  the  cut  bloom  classes.  Edwin  Molyneux, 
3  ft.  8  ins.  in  diameter,  a  sheet  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Cullingfordii,  equally  good— in  fact 
Mr.  Kerslake’s  group  did  not  contain  one  single  weak 
plant,  and  the  whole  were  a  revelation  indeed  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  this  plant  under  pot 
culture.  These  noble  plants,  Mr.  Kerslake  informs  me, 
were  grown  from  the  cutting  in  a  little  under  nine 


months.  So  pleased  indeed  were  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  Mr.  Kerslake’s  effort,  that  in  addition 
to  the  first  prize  of  10  guineas,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  award  also  tho  special  certificate  of  the 
society  to  him  for  his  magnificent  display. 

Some  truly  grand  Japanese  varieties  were  staged  in 
various  classes,  Mr.  R.  Forsyth  finally  taking  the 
Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Searl  &  Son  last  year. 
The  incurved  varieties  of  the  Chinese  section  were  not 
numerously  represented,  though  some  good  flowers 
were  shown  in  the  competing  classes,  Mr.  Upton  being 
here,  as  at  Strathfield,  well  to  the  fore,  carrying  off 
the  special  prize  of  8  guineas  for  the  best  twelve 
distinct  varieties  in  the  show.  Mr.  Forsyth  (winner 
of  the  Cup)  exhibited  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  considered  the  best  incurved  (single  bloom)  in 
Antonelli.  Our  old  friend  “C.  B.”  staged  an  excellent 
collection,  as  is  his  wont,  of  those  Tea  and  H.  P.  Roses 
for  which  Homebush  is  getting  so  greatly  celebrated. 
In  every  respect  the  show  was  a  success,  and  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  all  previous  efforts.  This  you  will 
be  prepared  to  admit  when  I  tell  you  that  the  sum  of 
nearly  £300  was  taken  at  the  doors  during  the  two 
days  over  which  the  exhibition  extended.  In  the  class 
for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties  there  were  five  entries 
—Mr.  Kerslade  in  the  end  occupying  the  premier 
position— four  for  the  forty-eight  distinct,  and  six  for 
the  twenty-four.  You  will  at  once  see  that  whoever 
obtained  prizes  had  first  to  win  them,  for  the  com¬ 
petition  was  keen.  Among  the  most  prominent  flowers 
exhibited  were  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  Lady  Cave, 
Pelican,  Etoile  de  Lyon  (very  bad  in  colour 
this  year),  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  (the  most  reliable 
Japanese  variety  we  have),  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Syringa,  Condor,  The  Star,  and 
Moonlight. 

I  forgot  t’o  mention  the  fact  that  in  two  special 
classes— twelve  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese— 
entries  were  received  from  a  noted  Tasmanian  grower 
resident  at  Hobart,  but  unfortunately  they  arrived  too 
late  for  competition.  The  flowers  were  small — very 
small — but  in  colour  they  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
anywhere.  The  beauty  of  the  Tasmanian  women  has 
long  been  proverbial,  owing,  experts  tell  us,  to  the 
magnificent  climate  of  that  island.  To  a  great  extent 
the  garden  flower  must  participate  in  this,  and  benefit 
accordingly,  for  the  lovely  tints  in  some  of  the 
Tasmanian  blooms  were  indeed  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  approaching  it  iD  many  of 
the  varieties  staged.  In  this  respect,  Source  d’Or  and 
Amy  Furze  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  With 
this  colour,  and  about  50  per  cent,  increase  in  size,  the 
Tasmanian  flowers  would  be  invincible  in  any  part  of 
the  -world  ;  of  that  I  feel  assured. — J.  H.  H. ,  Crxnbrooh, 
April  27th,  1891. 

- «->$<—— — - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

— — 

Sawdust  for  Propagating. 

As  a  propagating  and  plunging  material  I  do  not  think 
sawdust  can  be  so  much  used  as  it  deserves  to  be  by 
gardeners.  I  have  been  using  it  in  the  propagating 
bed,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Cuttings  of 
stove  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  the  tops  of  Dracsenas  and 
offsets  of  Pandanus,  and  a  great  many  more  things  root 
in  it  in  far  less  time  than  they  will  in  the  ordinary 
way  (plunged  in  pots  under  a  hand-glass).  The  same 
remark  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  cuttings  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  and  all  sorts  of  bedding  plants  will  strike 
in  it  most  readily.  Alyssum,  Troppeolutn  and  Carna¬ 
tions  are  more  difficult  to  root,  but  sawdust  seems  to 
possess  a  charm  for  most  things,  and  if  the  cuttings  are 
dibbled  into  it,  well  watered  and  shaded,  that  is  all 
they  require.  Sawdust  absorbs  water  in  large  quantities 
and  retains  it  for  a  long  time,  always  keeping  the 
plants  moist.  It  is  also  valuable  for  plunging,  being 
always  free  from  weeds.  Perhaps  some  other  of  your 
numerous  readers  may  have  tried  it  and  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  —  Gifford. 

Ranunculuses. 

It  often  happens  that  in  seedsmen’s  shops,  roots  of 
Ranunculus  and  Anemones  are  forgotten  until  late  in 
the  season.  Last  October  or  November,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  which,  I  saw  bunches  of  lovely  blooms  of  Ranun¬ 
culus  which  were  not  planted  until  June  and  only  in 
common  garden  soil,  the  roots  about  1J  in.  deep,  and 
received  no  treatment  beyond  leaving  them  to  do  the 
best  they  could.  It  proved  one  thing — how  easy  it  is 
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to  grow  Ranunculi,  and  being  so  easy,  I  regret  they 
are  not  much  more  generally  cultivated.  I  have  seen 
some  lovely  beds  of  them,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake 
to  coddle  them  too  much  with  artificial  manures,  &c. 
—D. 

Tiarella  cordifolia. 

Some  floweis,  although  individually  very  small,  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  their  number,  and  that  is 
practically  the  case  here.  The  small  flowers  are  white 
and  the  anthers  orange,  thus  affording  a  beautiful 
contrast.  The  ample  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  lobed 
and  green,  beautifully  marbled  in  places  with  a  bronzy 
hue.  Generally  the  plant  is  close  and  tufted,  but 
underground  stems  are  given  off  and  spread  the  area  of 
the  plant  in  this  way.  A  beautiful  instance  of  this 
may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  have  rambled  beneath  the  stones  and 
come  out  in  places  at  a  higher  level  than  the  parent 
plant,  and  thus  appearing  to  advantage, 

Mertensia  sibirica. 

Of  all  the  Mertensias,  none  are  more  easily  cultivated 
than  that  under  notice,  and  consequently  we  see  it  more 
frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  in  gardens.  "When 
once  established  it  takes  care  of  itself,  as  easily  as  the 
Pulmonarias.  The  smooth  glaucous  foliage,  and  the 
soft  azure-blue  flowers  are  its  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics.  There  is  a  white  variety  (M.  s.  alba),  but 
although  moderately  distinct  and  pretty,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  compete  with  the  type,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  colour  is  not  altogether  pure,  and  the  flowers 
seem  somewhat  more  tender,  or  easily  soiled  or  injured. 
The  lamina  is  tinted  with  pale  blue,  and  the  tube  is 
flesh  coloured  or  pale  blue,  deepening  towards  the  base. 
As  the  flower  attains  age  the  colours  fade  considerably, 
and  the  plant  as  a  whole  may  be  described  as  pretty, 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus. 

The  favour  with  which  this  variety  is  being  received 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  makes  us  wonder  why 
the  type  should  be  so  much  neglected,  for  when  planted 
alongside  of  many  exotic  species,  the  size  and  abundance 
of  its  golden  yellow  flowers  put  other  kinds  quite  in  the 
background.  This  of  course  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  variety  under  notice,  which  owes  its 
popularity  to  the  dark  velvety  brown  of  the  petals. 
The  back  of  the  standard  is  tinted  in  the  same  way 
while  yet  in  bud,  but  as  the  flower  expands  this 
disappears  with  the  exception  of  a  line  along  the 
middle.  An  instance  of  its  accommodating  nature  is  the 
readiness  with  which  it  may  be  grafted  upon  the 
Laburnum.  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  fact  to 
graft  it  standard  high  in  the  same  way  as  is  pursued 
with  Cytisus  purpureus.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  grafted  on  the  Laburnum. 
The  common  Broom  would  no  doubt  make  a  better 
stock,  because  the  thickening  of  the  tissues  in  both 
cases  would  then  be  equal.  Ireland  is  considered  the 
first  place  in  which  it  flowered  in  the  British  Islands, 
but  a  plant  was  flowered  at  Kew  six  weeks  in  advance 
of  that  event. 

Chimaphila  corymbosa. 

Like  the  true  Wintergreens  (Pvrola)  to  which  this  is 
closely  allied,  the  species  of  Chimaphila  are  sub-shrubby 
and  evergreen.  The  leaves  are  cuneate-lanceolate  and 
whorled  ;  and  the  stems  vary  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  greenish-white,  tinted  with 
red  and  are  produced  in  corymbs  from  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Being  a  native  of  the  northern  hemisphere  it 
is  hardy,  but  has  never  become  very  widely  disseminated 
in  British  gardens  although  introduced  as  early  as  1752. 
It  is  generally  grown  under  the  name  of  C.  umbellata. 
A  plant  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

Iris  germanica. 

Few  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  are  more  attractive 
and  handsome  than  the  beautiful  Iris  germanica.  The 
species  contains  numerous  magnificent  named  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  although  their 
roots  are  often  considerably  exposed  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  they  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  severest  frosts  and  most  penetrating  cold 
without  injury.  Being  in  no  way  fastidious  with 
respect  to  soil  or  situation,  they  will  succeed  almost 
anywhere.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  planting 


in  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders  or  among  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  and  will  even  flower  beautifully  under 
trees  if  attention  is  paid  with  regard  to  watering 
when  necessary  during  dry  seasons.  Few  people 
will  decline  to  agree  with  the  remark  that,  were 
a.selection  of  the  choicest  varieties  planted,  magnificent 
blooms  could  be  obtained  from  the  shrubbery  borders 
during  the  summer  months,  and  which'  would,  in  a 
measure,  rival  those  of  the  loveliest  Orchids. — J.  Peebles, 
Holly  dene,  Bromley. 

The  Alder-leaved  Clethra. 

When  seen  in  good  form  (and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  result),  a  plant  of  Clethra  alnifolia  is  a 
beautiful  object,  with  lanceolate-elliptic,  serrate  leaves 
and  racemose  pure  white  flowers,  terminating  the 
shoots  and  sometimes  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  as  well.  The  form  of  the  inflorescence  and  the 
white  flowers  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  white- 
flowered  Veronicas,  such  as  V.  salicifolia,  but  the 
foliage  is  more  ample  and  very  different,  while  of 
course  the  structure  of  the  flowers  is  also  different. 
The  shrubby  stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  the 
smaller  stature  being  more  of  an  average,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  open  ground.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  groups  by  itself, 
or  planted  along  with  other  shrubs.  For  pot-work  it 
is  desirable  to  prune  back  the  shoots  occasionally  to 
keep  it  in  small  compass  for  houses  of  limited 
dimensions.  The  best  time  to  do  this  would  evidently 
be  in  autumn  before  the  leaves  fall,  when  the  more 
rampant  shoots  may  be  removed.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
quantity  of  flowers  it  wrould  otherwise  produce.  To 
leave  pruning  till  spring  and  then  cut  hard  back,  will 
prevent  the  plant  from  flowering  until  the  second 
season  in  May  and  June.  Very  little  pruning  should 
therefore  be  given.  We  noticed  it  flowering  finely  in 
one  of  the  houses  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

- •»*«- - 

SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

Some  crossing  of  different  varieties  of  Carnations  has 
been  effected  by  Mr.  T.  Bones,  gardener  to  J.  Donaldson, 
Esq.,  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  A  batch  of  seedlings 
has  been  raised  from  seed  as  a  result  of  crossing 
a  scarlet  variety  with  the  pollen  of  the  pink  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  Amongst  them  are  varieties  or  forms 
with  narrow  leaves  and  others  with  broad  leaves,  while 
a  third  set  are  notable  for  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
which  vary  from  10  ins.  to  3  2  ins.  The  broad-leaved 
forms  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  really  a 
certain  amount  of  the  Malmaison  blood  in  them,  and  of 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  when  they 
come  into  bloom.  Some  of  the  narrow-leaved  kinds  are 
the  most  precocious,  and  are  already  in  an  advanced 
state. 

One  of  them  in  full  bloom  shows  a  large,  fully 
double,  scarlet  flower  of  good  form  and  agreeably 
fragrant.  The  flower  is  of  large  size  for  a  tree  Carnation , 
but  smaller  than  the  Malmaison  type.  In  fact,  for 
button-hole  work  it  is  large  enough,  while  well-grown 
flowers  of  the  last  named  are  altogether  too  gigantic 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
Dahlia  or  miniature  Cabbage.  An  unnamed  seedling 
with  delicate  pink  flowers,  slightly  flushed  with  white, 
seems  possessed  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  double, 
but  the  petals  are  by  no  means  numerous,  so  that  there 
is  no  crowding,  and  the  outer  petals  are  broad  and 
flat,  and  so  faintly  toothed  at  the  margin  that  the 
defect,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  altogether  ignored.  The 
plant  is  of  robust  constitution  and  at  present  very 
promising. 

Another  seedling  named  Miss  Mary  Donaldson,  and 
raised  by  Mr.  Bones,  has  been  proved  for  at  least  two 
seasons.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  hardy  and  floriferous. 
The  past  winter  has  had  no  injurious  effect  upon  it, 
and  the  stools  are  pushing  vigorously  with  numerous 
stems  alongside  of  others  which  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  last  autumn.  It  succeeds  equally  well  in 
pots,  but  notwithstanding,  may  be  described  as  a  border 
Carnation.  The  flowers  are  fully  double,  of  medium 
size,  crimson-scarlet,  but  very  bright  under  direct  sun¬ 
light,  and  fragrant,  especially  out-of-doors.  Owing  to 
its  floriferous  character,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly 
amenable  to  indoor  culture,  it  would  be  suitable  for 
market  work. 

There  is  still  a  very  wide  field  for  improvement 
amongst  Carnations,  more  especially  border  kinds 
with  a  strong  constitution  and  floriferous  character. 
Other  colours  of  the  Malmaison  type  will  yet  be  raised, 
and  cultivators  should  keep  a  free-flowering  habit  in 
view,  with  a  good  calyx,  and  somewhat  smaller  flowers. 


LATE-FLOWERING  TULIPS  FOR 

BEDDING. 

By  the  use  of  a  number  of  species  and  distinct  garden 
forms,  usually  spoken  of  as  hybrids,  but  whose  origin 
is  unknown,  effects  are  produced  which  cannot  be  done 
with  T.  Gesneriana  alone.  Colour  alone  will  not  give 
that  distinctness  and  variety  which  the  different  forms 
will  when  judiciously  employed  in  the  spring  garden. 
The  more  typical  forms  of  T.  Gesneriana  are  char¬ 
acterised  by  their  cup-shaped  flowers  with  broad,  blunt 
segments ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  with  acute 
segments  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
lumpiness  of  the  common  Tulip,  more  especially  those 
which  become  drawn  out  into  long  points,  giving  grace 
and  elegance  to  the  whole. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  spathulata. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  considered  the  largest  of  the  wild 
Tulips,  and  under  cultivation  are  capable  of  producing 
a  fine  effect  when  seen  in  a  mass.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  under  cultivation  attains  a  height  of  12  ins. 
or  18  ins.,  with  three  or  four  large  glaucous  leaves  on 
a  stem.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple  shade  while 
attaining  size,  but  they  ultimately  become  of  a  brilliant 
red,  with  a  large,  arrow-shaped  or  cuneate,  bluish 
black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each,  and  which  becomes 
very  conspicuous  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded 
under  sunshine. 

T.  G.  dracontia.  —  The  large  nodding  flowers  of 
this  variety  have  their  segments  irregularly  toothed  at 
the  margin.  The  remarkably  varied  race  of  Parrot 
Tulips  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this,  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  unlikely.  The  ragged  and 
jagged  segments  are  so  long  and  so  heavy  that  when 
the  flowers  expand  they  hang  on  one  side,  and  are 
swayed  about  in  the  breeze.  It  is  this  character  and 
the  strange  mixture  of  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow, 
which  give  to  the  Parrot  Tulips  their  novel  appearance. 
Some  flowers  are  scarlet,  others  scarlet  and  yellow 
upwards,  suffused  and  blotched  with  those  colours,  or 
yellow,  blotched  with  scarlet  and  green  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways.  The  claw  is  brown  or  black,  with  a 
yellow  margin,  or  wholly  yellow. 

T.  G.  fulgens. — This  Tulip  is  notable  for  its  height, 
late  flowering  properties  and  brilliant  colour.  The 
stems  are  2  ft.  high,  the  flowers  crimson-red  with 
pointed  segments,  the  outer  ones  of  which  -are 
spreading. 

T.  elegans. — This  garden  form  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  ;  but  whatever  its  origin  it  certainly  has  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  colour 
to  those  of  T.  fulgens,  but  the  stems  are  somewhat 
dwarfer,  and  the  segments  are  drawn  out  into  long 
points,  those  of  the  outer  being  re  flexed  as  in  T. 
retroflexa.  Like  all  other  kinds  they  should  be  planted 
in  beds  of  a  kind,  as  the  flowering  period  differs  slightly 
and  the  stems  vary  in  height. 

T.  retroflexa. — In  every  respect  this  may  be 
considered  the  counterpart  of  T.  elegans,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  segments.  It 
is  certainly  a  handsome  and  elegant  Tulip,  quite  devoid 
of  the  formality  of  T.  Gesneriana. 

T.  vitellina. — The  young  flowers  of  this  kind  are 
yellowish,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  as  the 
specific  name  would  imply.  ‘When  fully  expanded  they 
are  practically  white,  especially  at  a  short  distance  ; 
but  the  external  face  of  the  outer  segments  is  of 
a  pale  yellowish  hue,  more  or  less  suffused  with  pale 
green. 

T.  viridiflora. — As  far  as  distinctness  goes,  this 
variety  certainly  holds  a  premier  place,  but  many 
cultivators  might  object  to  the  colour.  The  stems 
generally  grow  from  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high,  and  the 
segments  are  bright  green  with  a  broad  yellow  margin. 

T.  platystigma. —  In  stature  and  form  this  seems 
closely  allied  to  T.  Gesneriana,  of  which  it  has  the  three 
to  five  large  glaucous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft 
rose,  the  filaments  black,  and  the  anthers  violet. 

T.  acuminata. — (rtie  Turkish  Tulip,  as  it  is  called, 
has  leaves  and  bulbs  similar  to  those  of  T.  Gesneriana, 
but  the  flowers  are  remarkably  distinct.  The  segments 
are  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  long,  drawn  out  into  long  slender 
points  of  equal  length  and  similar  in  shape,  but  are 
somewhat  variable  in  colour  ;  they  are  either  red,  or 
yellow  with  a  red  margin.  In  gardens  this  form  is  best 
known  under  the  name  of  T.  cornuta,  from  the  pointed 
and  horned  appearance  of  the  segments.  From  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  it  is  less  conspicuous  and 
far  le3S  ornamental  than  T.  retroflexa,  with  which  it 
evidently  has  some  affinity. 

T.  australis. — In  stature  this  species  differs  from  al 
of  the  above  named  kinds.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and  the  peduncle  carries 
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from  one  to  four  flowers  of  medium  size,  rather  funnel 
shaped,  and  extremely  pretty.  Internally  the  flowers 
are  wholly  yellow,  but  the  outer  segments  and  the  mid¬ 
ribs  of  the  inner  ones  are  red  externally.  The  species 
has  several  synonyms,  and  being  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  is  known  in  some  gardens  as  T. 
persica.  So  charmingly  pretty  is  it,  that  its  cultivation 
should  be  much  more  extended.  All  of  the  above  have 
remained  in  perfection  until  June,  and  the  last  named 
will  yet  continue  for  some  time. 

- *>$<- - 

BEG-ONIAS. 

Although  to  the  regular  frequenter  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meetings,  flower  shows,  and 
nurseries  there  was  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the 
really  wonderful  displays  of  the  Begonia  made  at  the 
Temple  show  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Cannoll  &  Sons,  yet  to  myriads  of  the  visitors  to  the 
show  few  groups  proved  more  remarkable  or  attractive. 
To  these  the  splendid  collections  of  this  marvellously 
developed  flower  put  up  by  the  firms  named  must  have 
come  as  a  revelation.  There  was  much  of  crude  truth 
in  a  remark  made  at  the  show  that  whilst  one  section 
produced  single  Dahlias,  the  other  bore  grand  double 
Hollyhocks.  Certainly  the  huge  and  beautifully- 
coloured  blooms  did  bear  some  resemblance  to  these 
two  garden  flowers.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such 
bloom  as  we  now  see  will  bear  improvement  1  If  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  in  what  direction. 

The  singles  are  already  so  large  that  further  size  is 
rather  to  be  deprecated  than  encouraged,  whilst  they 
have  fine  form,  great  substance  of  petal,  and  colouring 
at  once  the  most  brilliant  in  many,  and  in  others  the 
softest  and  most  beautiful  conceivable  to  be  found  in 
flowers.  As  for  the  doubles,  these  are  already  really 
too  big  ;  they  are  densely  formed,  perfect  in  outline, 
rich  and  varied  in  colouring,  and  abundantly  produced. 
Where,  then,  can  improvement  come  in  ?  Even 
raisers  must  begin  to  wonder  where  to  look  for  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Begonia  seems  in  a  very  few  years  to  have  leaped 
from  the  position  of  an  almost  commonplace  green¬ 
house  plant  into  that  of  the  most  beautiful,  most 
popular,  and  most  highly  decorative  of  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  we  have.  Pelargoniums  are  nowhere 
in  the  summer  season  in  comparison  with  Begonias. 
Even  the  beautiful  Gloxinia,  also  a  wonderfully- 
developed  plant,  cannot  compare  with  the  Begonia  in 
colour  production.  It  is  just  possible  that  at  the 
Temple  show  some  visitors  may  have  thought  that  the 
groups  exhibited  wore  a  hard  and  formal  aspect,  but 
that  was  due  rather  to  the  exigencies  of  the  position 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  plants.  Given  elbow-room 
and  plenty  of  dressing  material,  we  may  rely  upon 
either  Messrs.  Laing  or  Cannell  creating  decorative 
effects  with  Begonias  of  the  most  beautiful  kind. — A.  D. 

- »$<- - 

PEAS  FOR  PRESERVING. 

Green  Peas,  when  shelled,  are  preserved  in  tins  in 
such  a  way  as  to  retain  to  a  considerable  extent 
their  original  flavour.  This  mode  of  preservation  is,  of 
course,  not  pickling  ;  for,  after  particular  treatment, 
the  peas  are  packed  in  tins  or  cans,  and  kept  good  by 
the  exclusion  of  air,  and  not  by  the  presence  of  vinegar. 
This  business  might  well  be  extended,  for  compara¬ 
tively  few  housekeepers  are  aware  what  a  valuable 
addition  canned  peas  make  to  the  vegetables  available 
for  winter  consumption,  although  in  hotels  they  are 
largely  consumed. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “  a  good  crop  of  peas  has 
often  been  the  ruin  of  a  farmer.”  By  this  is  meant 
that  when  a  good  crop  of  peas  is  grown,  it  proves  so 
remunerative  that  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  grow  a  larger 
quantity  in  future  ;  but  it  is  such  an  uncertain  crop, 
that  years  may  elapse  before  he  grows  another  profit¬ 
able  one.  Among  the  risks  which  have  to  be  run,  the 
worst  is  the  damage  done  by  the  green-fly,  which 
attacks  the  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  haulm,  and  sucks 
out  the  nutritive  juice,  so  that  the  pods  cease  to  form, 
and  those  already  formed  do  not  fill.  Another  is  the 
mildew,  which  attacks  the  whole  plant,  and  is  known 
as  the  blight,  for  the  crop  is  either  partially  or  wholly 
ruined.  Hail,  again,  is  sometimes  very  destructive. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  risk  during  harvesting  ;  for  in 
wet  seasons  it  is  a  very  awkward  crop  to  gather  in,  and 
the  peas  may  either  germinate  in  the  pods,  or  shell 
out  during  the  frequent  turnings  necessary  to  dry 
them  ;  or  they  may  be  carted  too  soon,  and  rot  in  the 
stack.  All  but  the  last-named  of  these  risks  apply 
when  the  crop  is  grown  for  picking  ;  but  the  last  is,  of 


course,  of  less  importance  then,  although  there  are 
generally  a  certain  number  of  pods  not  gathered  which 
have  to  run  the  risk.  The  haulm,  or  straw,  is  well 
worth  careful  harvesting,  it  being  the  most  valuable 
straw  we  have  for  feeding  purposes,  especially  for 
milking  cows,  as  it  imparts  a  more  nutty  flavour  and 
a  better  colour  to  butter  than  any  other  food  used  in 
winter  feeding. 

The  green-pea  crop  is  grown  very  largely  by  market- 
garden  farmers  ;  but  the  earlier  varieties  for  picking 
are,  perhaps,  chiefly  grown  by  market  gardeners.  So 
far  as  peas  for  gathering  for  preserving  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  important  that  the  earliest  varieties  should  be 
grown,  as  the  aim  is  to  obtain  a  heavy  yield,  rather 
than  to  get  them  into  market  early  ;  the  heavy-yielding 
varieties  are  therefore  chosen. 

In  selecting  varieties,  it  is  necessary  to  favour  those 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  naturally,  and  also  to 
the  same  soil  under  different  conditions  of  cleanliness. 

I  have  found  that,  among  the  shorter-strawed  varieties, 
none  of  those  commonly  grown  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  the  Dr.  Maclean,  a  Pea  of  the  Champion  of 
England  type,  of  which  the  Fillbasket  is  also  a  good 
representative.  All  of  these  generally  find  favour  with 
the  London  market-gardeners.  Among  other  medium- 
length  varieties,  Yeitch’s  Perfection  is  a  hardy  sort, 
with  very  strong  laterals,  and  is  a  good  yielder.  Lye’s 
Favourite  is  also  found  very  prolific.  Daniels’s  Match¬ 
less  Marrow,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  Telephone,  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  longer-strawed  kinds. 
Of  the  longer  strawed  sorts,  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  very 
reliable  ;  as  is  also  the  British  Queen,  which  is  much 
of  the  same,  type,  as  well  as  the  Tall  Mammoth,  which 
has  proved  itself  very  productive.  Many  other  varie¬ 
ties  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  after  considerable 
experience  I  find  those  named  to  be  among  the  most 
reliable  varieties  as  main  croppers.  Short-strawed  varie¬ 
ties  should  never  be  grown  on  weedy  land. 

Peas  grown  as  a  main-crop  require  richer  soil  than 
the  earlier  sorts,  and  the  land  should,  therefore,  be  got 
into  good  heart  by  manuring,  the  dung  having  been 
put  on  in  time  to  be  well  worked  into  the  soil. 
Although  in  market-gardens  they  often  follow  a  crop 
of  winter  greens,  which  necessitates  the  land  being 
freshly  stirred,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Peas  do 
best  on  a  stale  tilth,  A  well-prepared  tilth  is  required, 
and  this  must  be  in  readiness  for  drilling  by  -the 
beginning  of  April.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the 
peas  in  before  then,  whilst,  by  waiting,  the  risk  from 
frost  is  avoided.  In  field-culture,  from  3  bus.  to  4  bus. 
of  peas  are  drilled  per  acre,  and  they  are  sown  in  rows 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart.  Occasionally  they  are 
dibbled,  about  three  or  four  peas  being  dropped  into 
each  hole,  and  the  holes  placed  a  foot  or  more  apart, 
when,  of  course,  less  seed  is  required.  In  field-culture 
no  supports  are  used,  the  expense  of  sticking  being 
thereby  avoided.  The  crop  is  thoroughly  hoed  as 
long  as  hoeing  is  practicable.  In  June  and  July  the 
picking  for  preserving  takes  place.  Only  young  peas 
are  preserved,  as  they  turn  out  best,  and  are  more 
like  fresh  ones  when  they  are  afterwards  cooked. 
The  later  pods  rarely  contain  so  many  peas  as  the 
earlier. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  average  yield  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but 
150  bus.  of  pods  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  fair 
crop.  This  year  (1890),  indeed,  I  saw  a  crop  of  York¬ 
shire  Hero  Peas  from  which  300  bus.  per  acre  were 
gathered,  whilst  there  would  most  likely  be  from 
1J  qrs.  to  2  qrs.  of  seed  left  in  the  haulm.  The  price  of 
pods  would  probably  be  about  2s.  per  bus.,  and  this 
quantity  might  shell  out  ^  a  peck  or  more  of  peas, 
according  to  the  variety,  season,  and  time  of  year. — 
W.  J.  Malden  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. 


Frost  and  Azaleas. — The  effects  of  the  frost  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  ult.  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
for  some  time,  as  its  effect  has  been  more  severe  and 
mischievous  on  certain  plants  than  many  would 
imagine.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  flower  buds  of 
the  hardy  Azaleas  in  the  open  were  swelling  up  for 
expansion,  and  were  consequently  very  tender.  The 
more  forward  buds  were  destroyed,  while  those  which 
were  later  were  so  injured  or  crippled  that  all  hopes  of 
fully  developed  flowers  was  gone.  The  truth  of  this 
may  be  seen  on  examination  of  the  collection  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  and  which  is  now  in  a  sorry 
plight.  A  few  of  the  very  latest  kinds  may  exhibit 
something  approaching  their  wonted  display,  but  with 
that  exception,  the  whole  collection  will  be  an  eye-sore 
till  fresh  growth  is  made  to  hide  the  injury. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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Vanda  parviflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small,  but  very  pretty, 
and  the  plant  may  be  accommodated  in  the  same  space 
as  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Aiirides,  and  grown 
with  the  same  cultural  treatment,  or  even  with  less 
heat  than  is  given  to  some  of  them.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  spathulate  and  yellow,  while  the  three-lobed 
lip  is  parti-coloured,  the  lateral  lobes  being  purplish, 
and  the  middle  one  bluish  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
fading  almost  to  white,  with  a  yellow  margin  of  greater 
or  less  breadth.  The  species  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
has  been  hampered  in  books  with  a  number  of  synonyms, 
such  as  Aerides  Wightianum,  A.  testaceum,  and  Vanda 
testacea.  It  has  been  grown  and  flowered  for  some 
years  past  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  it  again 
commenced  to  bloom  last  month  in  company  with 
Cattleyas  and  some  of  the  Dendrobiums. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  photograph  of  a  very 
good  specimen  of  this  showy  Orchid  which  flowered 
recently  in  the  collection  of  H.  J.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Aymestry  Court,  Woolton,  Liverpool.  The  variety  is  a 
very  rich,  dark  coloured  one,  and  the  plant  bore 
fourteen  spikes  and  a  total  of  ninety-seven  blooms, 
measuring  4  ins.  to  4|  ins.  across — a  fine  variety  and 
well  cultivated. 

Cymbidium  Mandaianum. 

The  sepals  of  this  Cymbidium  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
the  posterior  one  being  the  broadest,  and  incurved  over 
the  column.  The  petals  are  somewhat  narrower,  and 
they  as  well  as  the  sepals  are  yellow  slightly  shaded 
with  green  when  looked  upon  under  sunlight ;  but 
curiously  enough,  artificial  light  reflected  upon  them 
annihilates  the  yellow,  and  all  then  appear  of  a  delicate 
and  pleasing  shade  of  green.  Artificial  light,  when 
transmitted,  restores  the  petals  to  a  clear,  soft  yellow 
faintly  suffused  with  green,  while  the  sepals  are  yellow 
with  green  veins.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  is  clear  yellow 
under  any  light  ;  there  is  also  a  deep  yellow  blotch  on 
the  claw.  The  column  is  pale  yellow,  and  green  at 
the  apex.  The  whole  flower  is  of  great  substance  and 
durability,  lasting  in  perfect  condition  for  many  days 
in  a  cut  state.  We  received  a  flower  from  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  who  possess 
the  only  two  plants  known  to  exist  in  cultivation. 

Disa  tripetaloides. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  very  pretty,  but  relatively 
of  moderate  size  when  compared  with  other  species. 
This  is  compensated  for  bv  the  number  of  flowers  on  a 
stem,  as  this  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  on  well- 
grown  plants.  The  lowest  flowers  commence  to  open 
first,  and  as  the  axis  elongates,  fresh  ones  open,  and 
others  die  away,  so  that  although  there  are  never  a  great 
many  open  at  one  time,  yet  the  display  is  continuous 
over  many  weeks.  The  lateral  sepals  are  white,  spotted 
with  rose  ;  while  the  upper  one  is  narrow,  helmet¬ 
shaped,  and  spotted  with  deep  purple.  The  small 
purple  petals  are  partly  concealed  in  the  helmet  or 
upper  sepal.  The  lip  is  remarkably  small,  and  white 
with  a  few  transverse  purple  lines.  The  importance 
of  the  lip  in  most  Orchids  is  here  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  upper  sepal  performs  the  more  important 
offices  of  protection  and  aid  to  insect  fertilisation.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Disa  racemosa. 

The  species  of  Disa  are  amongst  the  prettiest  of  the 
terrestrial  Orchids.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  attain  the 
size  of  D.  grandiflora,  yet  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are 
varied,  and  a  larger  number  of  flowers  are  borne  upon  a 
stem.  In  the  present  case  about  six  flowers  are  borne 
in  a  unilateral  or  one-sided  raceme  ;  hence  the  name  of 
D.  secunda  sometimes  applied  to  the  species.  The 
sepals  are  rosy  purple,  the  upper  one  being  hooded  or 
slightly  galeate.  The  petals  are  deep  purple  and  striped 
with  darker  purple  in  transverse  wavy  lines.  The 
stems  are  16  ins.  to  18  ins-  high,  and  furnished  with 
linear-lanceolate  leaves  on  the  lower  part. 

Dendrobium  hercoglossum. 

The  habit  and  stature  of  this  plant  closely  resemble 
those  of  D.  uncatum,  as  do  the  structure  of  the  flowers 
to  some  extent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
rose,  and  the  lip  is  white,  saccate  at  the  base,  with  a 
rosy  purple  tip  to  the  middle  lobe,  which  is  small, 
pointed,  and  bent  downwards.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  throat  of  the  saccate  portion  is  a  strong  beard  of 
hairs.  The  anther  cap  is  purple.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Malacca,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1886,  and  is  by  no  means  common.  A  plant  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  warm  division  of 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carnations  Dying. — Gifford :  After  careful  examination  under 
the  microscope  we  could  detect  no  fungus  nor  insect  enemy. 
The  diseased  appearance  of  the  plant,  (such  as  that  presented  by 
the  specimen  you  sent  us)  is  quite  common  amongst  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  in  England.  The  leaves 
become  yellow  or  blotchy,  and  the  plants  die  off  sometimes  to 
a  great  extent.  The  only  method  pursued  is  to  pick  out  the 
diseased  plants,  destroy  them  or  keep  them  separate,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  from  the  healthy  plants  so  as  to  get  a  vigorous  stock. 
Bad  light  in  winter  is  often  blamed  for  causing  the  plants  to  go 
spotted,  and  they  often  “grow  out  of  it,"  to  speak  in  gardening 
phraseology,  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  gets  -  finer  so 
as  to  encourage  growth. 

Cupressus  MACRocARrA. — Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  this 
tree  is  poisonous  to  horned  stock  or  horses  ?  One  of  our  cows 
died  recently  which  had  been  eating  it,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
tree  is  not  poisonous  by  some,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is, 
—•/.  B.  [We  do  not  know  of  any  well  authenticated  case  of 
cattle  poisoning  by  this  tree,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
correspondent  did  not  have  the  cow’s  stomach  examined  by  a. 
veterinary  surgeon.  We  should  be  glad  of  any  reader’s  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 

Frost  and  the  Fbuit  Blossoms. — Omega  asks  us  to  tell  him 
how  many  degrees  of  frost  is  sufficient  to  destroy  fully  expanded 
fruit  tree  blossoms  in  a  low  damp  locality  facing  N.E.,  and  how 
many  on  an  elevated  dry  site  facing  South.  We  cannot  tell  him, 
so  much  depending  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  actual 
stage  of  advancement  of  the  blossoms  ;  whether  there  has  been 
any  rain  immediately  preceding  the  frost,  and  the  amount  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  generally.  The  pistils  are  most 
sensitive  to  injury  by  frost  when  fully  developed  ;  but  the 
amount  of  frost  that  would  kill  them  one  morning,  might  not 
touch  them  the  next.  Circumstances  vary  so  much  that  any 
figures  given  would  be  unreliable  and  misleading. 

Gloxinias.— Thos.  Martin:  The  leaves  are  not  diseased  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  are  suffering  in  an 
acute  form,  as  Vines  and  Melons  do  at  times,  from  the  attacks 
of  a  minute  Acari  (small  wingless  animals  allied  to  insects), 
which  you  will  find  with  a  strong  lens  in  abundance  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  There  is  no  remedy  for  leaves  so 
badly  disfigured,  but  by  way  of  prevention  you  should  syringe 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  soapy  water  or  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
more  moist. 

Grapes  Injured. — Bettwys :  Both  leaves  and  bunch  are  badly 
scalded,  that  is  to  say,  bright  sunshine  has  caught  them  some 
morning  while  covered  with  condensed  moisture.  Leaf  and 
bunch  appear  to  be  those  of  Lady  Downe’s,  a  variety  much 
liable  to  injury  in  this  way.  To  avoid  the  mischief  in  future 
give  air  earlier  in  the  morning  to  dispel  the  damp  before  the 
sun  gains  much  power. 

Holes  in  Old  Trees.— Omega:  The  best  way  t.o  treat  hollow's 
in  old  trees  is  to  fill  them  up  with  cement,  making  the  surface 
perfectly  smooth,  and  covering  it  with  tar  to  throw  off  the  wet. 
It  is  important  that  the  cement  should  fit  close  up  to  the  bark, 
otherwise  the  wet  will  get  in  behind,  and  do  as  much  harm  as 
if  the  hole  had  not  been  filled  up.  If  the  hole  is  very  large  you 
may  use  concrete  for  the  bulk. 

Names  of  Plants. — A  Learner  :  The  Himalayan  Laburnum, 
Piptanthus  nepalensis.  IF.  J. :  1,  Oneidium  sp.  not  recognised  ; 
2,  Brassavola  venosa ;  3,  Cattleya  Forbesii ;  4,  Oneidium  llex- 
uosum  ;  5,  Cattleya  guttata  immaculata  ;  6,  Pentas  carnea. 

Raising  Hollies.—/.  P.  C.:  Hollies  are  nearly  always  raised 
from  seeds,  seldom  from  cuttings.  The  varieties  are  budded 
and  grafted  upon  the  common  Holly.  The  best  course  open  to 
you  is  therefore  to  sow  seeds ;  but  as  they  take  two  years  to 
germinate  from  the  time  of  ripening,  they  should  be  stratified 
for  a  year  or  sixteen  months  before  sowing  them  in  beds,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  lose  the  use  of  the  ground  for  a  season,  besides 
having  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  mode  of  stratifying  the 
seeds  is  to  place  a  layer  of  them  on  the  ground,  then  a  layer  of 
soil,  followed  by  another  of  seeds,  and  so  on  till  you  have  a  heap 
of  considerable  depth.  Here  the  berries  will  rot,  and  the  seeds 
make  preparations  to  germinate  during  two  winters  and  one 
summer,  and  should  be  sowm  in  March  of  the  second  spring, 
when  the  bulk  of  them  will  germinate  during  the  same  season. 
If  cuttings  are  used,  take  them  off  in  autumn  and  insert  them  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border,  and  cover  them  with  hand-lights. 
They  will  root  in  the  spring  or  summer  following.  Grafting  is 
done  in  March,  and  budding  in  July. 

Communications  Received. — T.  J.  R. — IV.  D. — A.  J.  M. 
— W.  P.  R.— G.  S. — T.  N.— J.  B.  (The  statement  is  not  true— 
a  case  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought).— S.  E.  R. — w.  M. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.-Special  Catalogue  of 
Caladimns. 

- - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  1st. 

Messrs.  Huest  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  no  change  in 
state  of  market  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Eye  Grass  is 
steady,  and  growing  crop  is  reported  as  likely  to  prove 
short. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  3  rd. 


Feuit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . 1-sieve 

Currant,  black, "|sieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  2  6  4  0 
Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  50  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Genista  _ per  doz. 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 
Lobelia ....  per  dozen 
Marguerites  per  doz. 
Mignonette,  per  doz. 

Musk . per  dozen 

Palms  in  variety,  each 

Pelargoniums _ doz. 

—  scarlet  .  .per  dozen 

Spirrea  per  dozen . 

Stocks  ....  per  dozen 
Tropaeolum.per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 

S  0  12  0 


5  0 
4  0 

6  0 
4  0 
2  0 
2  6 


8  0 
6  0 
12  0 
9  0 
4  0 
21  0 


9  0  IS  0 

3  0  9  0 
9  0  12  0 

4  0  6  0 
4  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Cineraria _ per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Cyclamen  ..per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  o 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Roots. — In  variety  for  beddiDg  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s.  ;  in  pots, 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 
s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0 
Azalea  ....  1 2  sprays  0  6 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1  0 
Camellias,  White, 

12  blooms  2  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Cinerarias,  doz.  bchs.  6  0 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0 

Freezias _ doz.  bun.  3  0 

Gardenias.  .12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lilac  (English). 

dozen  hunches  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

12  sprays  0  6 

- . .  doz.  hunches  3  0 

Lilium=,  various,  doz.lS  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bnS-4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

4  0 

Mignonette  ..12  bnn.  3 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Myosotis  ..doz.  bchs.  2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  1 

6 

6  0 

4 

0 

Pansies.. doz.  hunches  1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12spys.  0  6 

1 

0 

9 

0 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  4 

0 

6 

6 

0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  1 

C 

4  0 

1 

0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

4 

0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  1 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  6  0 

9 

0 

6  0 

Stephanotis,doz.spys.  2 

0 

4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0 

3 

0 

4 

6  0 

Violets  (French),  dark  1 

6 

3 

0 

30  0 

—  English. .doz.  bun.  0 

(5 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0 

4  0 

6 

0 

Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

6 

0 

Herbs  ..  ..per  hunch  0 

2 

0  0 

G 

0 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2 

0 

4 

0 

o 

0 

Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2 

0 

2 

G 

3  0 

Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1 

3 

2 

0 

Onions..  ..per  bushel  5 

0 

6 

0 

4  0 

Parsley ....  per  hunch  0  6 

Radishes  ..per  dozen  1 

6 

Sea  Kale.. per  punnet  1 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Spinach,  per  strike  . .  3 

G 

0 

9 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1 

6 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0 

6 

s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  lb.  0  6 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6 

Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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RANSOMES 


1 


At  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  R.A.S.E. 
Windsor,  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  PRINCESS 
VICTORIA  OF  PRUSSIA  each  pur¬ 
chased  a  Ransomes’  Lawn  Mower. 


All  Mowers 
sent  on  a 
Month's  Trial 
Cm  riage  Paid. 


MOWERS, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  ALL  SIZES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 
“NEW  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 

1  NEW  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine. 

“EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  real  service. 
“BANK  CUTTER,”  the  Best  for  Cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  POXY  AXD  HORSE-POWER  MOWERS. 

Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS,  &  JEFFERIES,  Ltd.,  IPSWICH. 


W.  PEN  DENNIS, 

P0NKEY  POTTERIES, 

FIUAB0N,  NORTH  WALES. 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  Linds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Blacka  nd  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  « 

2!.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAHE,  S.C. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


SITUATIONS. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  Lave  at  all  times 

upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  Gardening  World. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8c?. 

6  months,  3s.  3d.;  12  months,  6s.  6c?.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
Gs.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynue, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH'S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbiug.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  6 d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER.. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

For  a  constant ‘display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS’  Special  List  of  Old 
English  Garden  Flowers  and  Alpine  Plants,  post  free. 


YERTEGANB  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

■William’s  Superb  Strain,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 

PENNY  PLANTS.  —  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
eantlius,  Maidenhair.  Geraniums,  Spiraeas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

By  permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  Customs 
DUTY  FREE. 


Tobacco  Preparations 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  USE. 

THE  “  LONDON  ”  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

(Free  of  Duty.) 

Manufactured  from  strong  American  Leaf  Tobacco,  and 
highly  concentrated.  Sold  in  bottles  Pints,  Is. ;  quarts, 
Is.  9d.  ;  half  gall.,  2s.  6d.  ;  gall.,  4s.  Or,  in  casks  of  10  galls, 
and  upwards,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  gallon. 


EXTRA  STRONG  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  manufactured  for  Evaporating  in  Greenhouses. 
Pints,  2s.  ;  quarts,  3.s.  6d.  ;  half-gall.,  6s.  ;  gall.,  11s.  And  in 
kegs  of  5  galls.,  10s.  6 cl.  per  gall. ;  10  galls.,  10s.  per  gallon. 


THE  “LONDON”  TOBACCO  POWDER; 

This  preparation  consists  of  best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  of  an  essential 
character.  Price,  in  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  Or,  in  bulk,  £3 
per  cwt. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Seale,  Thrip,  Green 
Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all  Parasites 
affecting  plants,  without  injury  to  foliage.  In  jars,  Is.  6 cl.  and 
3s.  each,  and  in  tins,  5s.  6d.,  15s.  6 d.,  and  25s.  each. 


The  above  articles  are  manufactured  only  at  our 
Bonded  Stores,  Shad  Thames,  S.E.,  and  are  the  only 
reliable  Horticultural  Tobacco  Preparations  pro¬ 
duced.  We  caution  the  public  against  spurious 
articles  offered  by  several  firms. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Gorry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms  —  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores — 

SHAD  THAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON. 


The  best  primula  —  carter’s 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  6r.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


npiIE  BEST  CINERARIA— CARTERS’ 

X  BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  best  calceolaria— carters’ 

VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED— vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6 d.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS  FOR  1891 

can  only  be  obtained  of  H.  J.  JONES.  Tlie  Set  of  5  Splendid 
Varieties,  including  “Shirley  Hibberd”  and  “George  Gordon,” 
for  10s.  6d. 

SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. 

I  have  50,000  of  these,  and  therefore  offer  them  at  a  very  low 
price.  Many  of  them  will  be  fully  equal  to  named  varieties 
offered  at  5s.  each.  Good  plants,  single,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  double, 
5s.  per  dozen. 

6  Double  best-named  PETUNIAS,  in  wonderful  variety, 
3s.  ;  12,  5s. 

H.  J.  JOBES,  Rvecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 

Catalogues  Free. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.IJ.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 
EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hosesecuresa  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices 

i-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
l  „  ,,  Ex.  stout  „  37/6 

-|  ,,  „  Best  ,,  38/9 

S  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  45/- 

k  ,)  >i  Best  ,,  45/- 

|  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  52/6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam., specially  cheap, 14/- 
*;  ,,  ,,  Best  quality,  19/- 

i  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  24/6 

v  „  ,,  Best  ,,  25/- 

fi  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  29/6 

4  ,,  j,  Best  ,,  29/6 

J  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  36/9 


Pitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 


Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 


Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 


ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  AForks,  Wolverhampton 


CtJTBUSH’S  MILLTRAGK  iUSHBOOIVl  SPAWN 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  G d.  per  cake; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,’’  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6 d., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 


IfifM.  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 

For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS’  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 


YERTEGANS  &,  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


ORCHIDS.  ORCHIDS. 


WILLIAMS’  for  Cheap  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  New  &  Rare  ORCHIDS 
Specimen  ORCHIDS 
Cool  ORCHIDS 

Warm  ORCHIDS 
Imported  ORCHIDS 
Books  on  ORCHIDS 
Growers  of  ORCHIDS 
Houses  for  ORCHIDS 


WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 


An  inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 

We  received  the  Highest  Award  (Silver  Cup  and  Silver  Floral 
Medal)  for  our  Group  of  Orchids  and  other  Plants,  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  R.H.S.,  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N, 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  June  15th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  from  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  June  16th.—  Commemoration  Show  at  Oxford.  Sale  of 
Mrs.  Studd’s  Orchids  and  other  Plants  at  Bath  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday,  June  17th.— Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  opens  at  York 
(3  days).  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Second  Summer  Show. 

Friday,  June  19th. — Scottish  Pansy  Society’s  Show.  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  13th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

HfHE  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  The 
committee  of  this  most  excellent  charitable 
institution  have  resolved  upon  an  Orphan 
Fund  Saturday  Collection  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  date  selected  for 
this  year  is  that  of  our  present  issue,  Saturday, 
June  13th.  To  this  end  collecting  cards  have 
been  sent  out  to  nearly  all  the  gardens, 
nurseries,  and  seed  houses  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  notice  given  may  perhaps  be  short, 
we  trust  the  deserving  object  for  which  this 
appeal  is  made  will  he  sufficient  to  induce  all 
to  do  their  utmost  in  aid  of  the  fund.  Whilst 
ostensibly  this  day  is  the  selected  one  for  the 
collection,  the  card  need  not  be  returned  for  a 
fortnight,  and  that  will  give  ample  time  for 
those  not  able  to  give  to-day,  to  find  some  sum, 
however  small,  that  can  he  spared  before  the 
cards  are  sent  back. 

Of  course  it  is  needful  that  this  effort  shall 
be  made  through  the  heads  of  firms  or  of 
gardens  in  all  cases,  and  whilst  we  trust  every 
opportunity  will  he  afforded  to  the  poorest  in 
every  establishment  willing  to  give  their  mite 
to  do  so,  on  the  other  hand  we  should  not 
consider  it  beneficial  to  this  or  any  other 
charity  that  pressure  of  any  kind  should  be 
exercised.  Contributions  to  the  Orphan  Fund 
are  not  compulsory  taxes — they  are,  or  should 
be,  voluntary  offerings  in  the  purest  sense,  hut 
from  hearts  actuated  by  a  very  loving  and 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  in  all  its  integrity 
and  philanthropic  usefulness  so  noble  and 
beneficent  an  institution  as  is  the  Orphan- 
Fund. 

The  proposed  Saturday  collection  is  a  new 
departure  so  far  as  this  particular  fund  is 
concerned,  but  in  the  case  of  many  other 
benevolent  institutions  it  is  an  old  method  of 
raising  funds,  and  the  object  in  view  is  to 
enable  even  the  smallest  sum  to  lie  received 
and  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  whilst 
in  no  way  detracting  from  or  affecting  adversely 
I  the  regular  contributions.  We  hope  all  who 
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are  associated  with  gardening  will  feel  a  special 
impulse  to  aid  in  the  efficient  maintenance  of  a 
fund  which  appeals  to  their  professional 
sympathies  so  strongly  as  does  the  Orphan 
Fund,  and  thus  make  the  newly  established 
Saturday  collection  a  great  success.  The  fund 
pays  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty- 
nine  fatherless  children  no  less  a  sum  than 
£ 507 ,  and  there  are  other  little  ones  now 
eligible  and  waiting  anxiously  for  help  in  their 
hour  of  need.  The  fund  also  is  most 
efficiently  and  economically  administered. 
There  are  no  costly  offices,  no  official  expenses 
other  than  those  which  are  absolutely  needful; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  kind 
of  philanthropic  fund  which  is  more  generously 
administered,  or  where  the  needful  expenditure 
for  management  is  relatively  so  small. 

The  government  of  the  fund  also  is  in 
admirable  hands,  a  body  that  is  at  once 
thoroughly  representative  and  practical, 
exercising  over  the  finances  a  very  scrupulous 
control.  It  cannot  he  too  strongly  urged  in 
favour  of  the  management  of  the  fund  that 
orphans  deriving  benefit  are  all  treated  alike, 
and  one  and  all  are  no  longer  eligible  to  receive 
pecuniary  help  after  reaching  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  This  is  an  age  when  the  State 
itself  admits  that  children  are  fit  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  it  would  he  wrong  that 
they  should  longer  receive  the  fund’s  benefits. 
We  may  point  out,  however,  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£10  in  either  apprenticing  a  child  to  some 
vocation  or  in  otherwise  helping  it  to  start  in 
life,  and  that,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  indeed  a 
beneficent  object,  as  thus  something  practical 
is  done  to  complete  the  work  of  due  provision 
for  the  orphan. 

But  we  need  hardly  now  write  a  pathetic 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  fund.  To  all  who 
garden  and  love  their  gardens  long  ere  now 
should  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  have 
become  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 
words,  therefore  we  with  some  confidence  look 
for  a  sensible  pecuniary  result  from  the  newly 
promoted  collection.  As  a  more  cheerful 
subject  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
also  proposed  to  hold  a  grand  Floral  Fete  and 
Rose  Fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  July  15th, 
in  aid  of  the  fund,  when  much  that  is  bright, 
joyous  and  beautiful  will  be  associated  with  an 
intensely  pathetic  object. 

*19  oy  Gardening. — We  may  bo  said  to  have 
lighted  upon  the  age  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  if  talk  is  education.  Hot  so  long 
since  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  huge  sum 
of  money  was  allocated  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  to  the  County  Councils  to  enable 
those  bodies  to  carry  out  technical  education  in 
their  respective  areas,  but  so  far  little  has  been 
accomplished.  We  hear,  too,  of  colleges,  and 
of  similar  institutions  in  which  what  is  called 
technical  education  is  jiresumably  given  even 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  But  amidst 
all  the  excitement  created  over  the  various 
proposals  as  to  education  made  especially  in 
relation  to  gardening,  it  seems  largely 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  already  in  our 
reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  various 
charitable  institutions  very  much  in  the  way 
of  practical  instruction  has  long  been  given, 
and  of  a  most  useful  kind. 

We  have  in  mind  just  now  one  of  these 
institutions,  which  thoroughly  deserves  the 
support  of  the  benevolently  disposed — which 
is  designated  as  “  The  School  of  Handicraft 
for  Destitute  Boys,”  and  which  is  situate  at 
Chertsey,  Surrey,  where  one  department,  that 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  whose  warm 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
and  large  experience  give '  ample  promise  of 
success.  It  is  very  instructive  to  learn  that 
prior  to  Mr.  Brown’s  advent  at  the  institution 
the  boys  nearly  all  favoured  the  carpenter’s 
shop  for  trade  instruction,  but  under  the 


admirable  teaching  of  the  gardener  and  bailiff, 
gardening  and  farming  have  become  with  the 
lads’  favourite  vocations,  and  well  are  they 
trained  in  their  outdoor  occupations. 

There  may  not  be  much  of  the  theory  of 
either  subject  taught,  but  we  have  long  had 
ample  evidence  that  for  success  in  either 
gardening  or  farming  nothing  excels  hard  well- 
grounded  practice.  That  is  given  at  Chertsey, 
as  indeed  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  is 
given  at  many  similar  institutions.  One  good 
thing  at  this  institution  is  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  make  it  self-supporting.  That 
experience  is  valuable  instruction,  because  it 
teaches  lads  to  be  economical.  We  should 
be  pleased  did  the  opportunity  offer  for  us  to 
inspect  the  work  of  the  boys  in  this  case 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  The  sort  of  work 
they  turn  out  will  give  the  best  evidence  of 
what  sort  of  workmen  eventually  the  boys  will 
make.  Doubtless  much  is  being  done  at 
institutions  of  this  sort  to  help  solve  the 
pressing  problems  of  technical  education  and 
providing  for  the  destitute. 

- - 

Scottish  Pansy  Society. — Southern  growers  who 
may  be  anxious  to  try  a  tilt  with  their  Scottish  confreres 
may  be  usefully  reminded  that  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  takes  place  on  Friday  next, 
the  19th  inst. 

Orchids  by  Special  Train. — The  collection  of 
Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gair,  at  Falkirk, 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Co.  (John  Cowan),  Limited,  was  removed  by 
special  train  to  Garston  on  the  4th  inst. 

A  Botanic  Garden  for  New  York. — We  learn  from 
American  exchanges  that  the  movement  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  for  New  York  is  making 
substantial  progress,  plans  having  been  discussed  and 
influential  committees  formed  to  further  the  project. 

Veitch’s  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.  —  Part 
VII.  of  this  exceedingly  useful  publication  has  just 
been  issued,  and  is  devoted  to  Phalsenopsis,  Aerides, 
Vanda,  Angreecum,  Arachnanthe,  Renanthera,  Rhyn- 
ehostylis,  Saccolabium,  Stauropsis,  &c. 

Improvements  at  Sandringham. — We  understand 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  present  having  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  effected  in  the  glass-houses  and 
gardens  at  Sandringham.  These  include  the  erection 
of  a  large  hothouse,  which,  together  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  heating  apparatus,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  Edinburgh. 

Proposed  Great  Flower  Show  in  New  York. — 
What  is  expected  to  be  “  the  greatest  floral  exhibition 
ever  held  in  America  ”  is  announced  to  be  held  in 
Madison  Square  Gardens,  New  York,  in  November 
next.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  the  2nd  to 
the  8th. 

Tea  Roses  will  form  the  subject  of  a  lecture  to  be 
delivered  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  23rd  inst.,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  of  Sunningdale.  As  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  exhibition  of  Tea  Roses  will  take  place  on  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Girdlestone  should  have  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  David  McBride, 
foreman  from  The, Gardens,  Dupplin  Castle,  Perth,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Masters  (who  retires  on  a  pension)  as 
gardener  at  High  Legh  Hall,  Cheshire ;  Mr.  A. 
Blanchett,  from  Penllergare  Gardens,  Swansea,  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Dunraven  Castle, 
Glamorganshire. 

Meehan's  3Ionthly. — We  have  received  the  first 
number  of  this  new  American  monthly  periodical, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  general  gardening  and  wild 
flowers,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia.  In  style  and  appearance  it  follows 
pretty  much  the  lines  of  the  old  American  Gardeners’ 
Monthly,  which  Mr.  Meehan  edited  for  so  many  years 
with  conspicuous  ability. 

Proposed  Winter  Garden  for  Edinburgh.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  the 
Lord  Provost’s  Committee  submitted  sketch  plans  of  a 
proposed  winter  garden  in  West  Princes  Street  Gardens. 
Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
the  suitability  of  a  site  mentioned  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  gardens.  Further  discussion  of  tho 
matter  was  delayed  until  next  meeting,  when  probable 
estimates  and  other  information  sought  would  be 
forthcoming. 


The  Manchester  Rose  Show. — A  schedule  of  quizes 
has  just  been  issued  for  the  Rose  Show  to  be  held  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford  on  July  18th. 
There  are  eight  classes  for  nurserymen,  seven  for 
amateurs,  and  four  open  only  to  residents  within 
twenty  miles  of  Manchester,  and  special  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  Ranunculuses,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  hardy- 
grown  Herbaceous  flowers.  Nurserymen  are  invited  to 
compete  with  three  bouquets  of  Roses,  which  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Council,  who  will  send 
them  to  the  sick  wards  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Floral  Decorations  at  Chertsey. — On  the  occasion 
of  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  house  at  the 
School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Albany,  the  floral  decorations  were 
most  tastefully  carried  out  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brown.  Among  the  special  features  were  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  lent  by  the  Messrs. 
Fletcher,  of  the  well-known  Ottershaw  Nursery,  and 
which  formed  pleasing  groups  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  committee  were  also  greatly  indebted 
for  a  most  liberal  supply  of  cut  blooms  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  from  the  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  and  for 
loans  of  plants  from  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.  (Mr.  Osborn, 
gardener),  C.  Boye,  Esq.  (Mr.  Woodger,  gardener), 
and  —  Otter,  Esq.  (Mr.  Stuart,  gardener). 

Floral  Fetes  on  the  Thames. — During  the  last  yea^ 
or  two,  illuminated  river  fetes  have  been  held  at  various 
times  during  the  summer  months  on  the  Thames  at 
Richmond.  This  year  the  fetes  will  be  held  on  the 
evenings  of  June  12th,  July  15tb,  and  August  12th. 
A  new  feature  is  to  be  added  to  the  usual  attractions, 
and  processions  of  boats  decorated  with  flowers  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoons  of  June  27th  and  August  22nd. 
A  committee  will  award  a  challenge  cup  to  the  most 
prettily  and  tastefully  decorated  boat.  Should  the 
weather  be  fine  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  large  concourse 
of  spectators  on  each  occasion,  as  has  generally  been  the 
case  before  :  and  when  such  amusements  come  to  be 
anticipated  annually,  a  larger  multitude  of  people  get 
drawn  together. 

The  Royai  Horticultural  Society’s  Dinner. — We 
understand  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd, 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  Amongst  the  invited 
guests  of  the  society  who  have  already  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Council,  we  may  mention  the 
American  Minister,  the  Greek  Minister,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Bart.,  M.P.  ; 
the  Lord  Justice  Fry,  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  Bart.  ;  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart., 
F.R.H.S.  ;  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Mr.  Sheriff  Farmer, 
F.R.H.S.  ;  Mr.  Brymer,  M.P.,  F.R.H.S.;  Dr. 

Farquharson,  M.P.  ;  General  H.  P.  Donnelly,  Norman 
Locker,  Esq.,  S.  B.  Bristowe,  Esq.,  Q.C.  ;  Dr.  Aitchison, 
The  Mayor  of  Croydon,  Dr.  Herman  Weber,  H.  W. 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  in  Tasmania.— The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Northern  Horticultural 
Society  of  Tasmania  was  held  at  Launceston  on  April 
23rd,  and  from  papers  to  hand  we  learn  that  it  was  of 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  Mrs.  Thrower  was 
welcomed  home  after  her  trip  to  Europe,  and  thanked 
-  by  the  committee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  she 
had  represented  the  society  at  the  Centenary  Cele¬ 
bration  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  November  last. 
Prominence  was  given  at  the  exhibition  to  the 
photographs  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes,  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
his  successor  in  office,  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  The  photos 
were  in  separate  frames  and  placed  on  view  on  the 
tables,  while  a  framed  copy  of  the  address  presented  to 
Mrs.  Thrower  by  the  parent  society  was  also  exhibited. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire. 
— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  literary 
branch  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
Galloway,  Ballendrick,  presiding.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  McKenzie,  gardener,  BallechiD,  Ballenling,  on 
“Modes  of  Gardening  in  this  and  other  Countries,”  a 
subject  from  which  he  drew  some  very  interesting 
accounts  of  gardening  as  it  is  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  paper  throughout  was  most  instructive,  and 
listened  to  with  great  attention  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Some  very 
fine  fruits  of  the  Hackwood  Park  Tomato  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  gardener,  Freeland,  which 
were  much  admired  for  their  colour  and  fine  quality. 
A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  Mr.  McKenzie, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  2nd  July,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Kieller,  Errol  Park,  on  “  The 
History  of  Plants.” 
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Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  Several  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members, 
and  others  nominated  for  membership.  Mr.  Hugh 
Fraser,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Hutton,  Dundee,  on  “The  Leaf.”  When,  it 
was  stated,  we  looked  casually  at  the  green  leaf,  we 
were  apt  to  forget  the  important  offices  it  performed  in 
nature.  Humble  as  its  appearance  was,  without  the 
leaf  our  world  would  be  a  desert.  It  was  the  great 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  source  of 
all  life  of  the  world.  By  its  agency  inorganic  elements 
were  changed  into  organic  matter,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  life  kept  in  healthy  action.  The  paper  went 
on  to  deal  in  detail  on  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  it 
being  suggested  that  were  it  not  for  these  functions  the 
conditions  of  the  world  would  not  he  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  animal  life.  At  the  close  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued,  and  it  was  cordially  agreed  that  the 
thanks  of  the  association  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 'Hutton. 
Among  the  exhibits  on  the  table  were  some  Hydrangeas, 
carrying  magnificent  blooms,  from  Westerlea. 

Plants  Certificated. — The  Horticultural  and  Botan¬ 
ical  Society  of  Holland  have  published  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  the  awards  which  have  been  made  to  plants 
during  the  years  1889  and  1890,  by  the  society. 
Considering  the  various  degrees  of  merit  assigned  to 
different  plants,  the  list  would  be  considered  unneces¬ 
sarily  long  in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  first  and  second  class  certificates  given,  but  that 
plants  of  “honourable  mention”  and  those  receiving 
votes  of  thanks  are  also  recorded.  The  date  of  their 
exhibition  and  the  exhibitors  are  tabulated,  but  what 
seems  of  greatest  importance,  and  which  is  greatly 
neglected  in  this  country,  the  motive  for  giving  each 
award  is  recorded.  The  plant  may  be  newly  imported, 
newly  raised  from  seed,  insufficiently  known,  of 
superior  culture  or  importance.  If  such  distinction 
were  always  carefully  made  and  recorded  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  general  public. 
Collections  of  plants  have  also  received  awards,  and 
some  which  are  desired  to  be  shown  again  are  recorded. 
All  the  above  awards  were  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Floriculture  and  Arboriculture.  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  also  made  awards,  but  to  a  more 
limited  extent. 

Window  Gardening  in  London.  — An  authority  upon 
horticulture,  says  the  Daily  (Graphic,  has  been  finding 
fault  with  the  limited  choice  of  flowers  used  for  the 
balcony  and  window-boxes  of  the  London  streets. 
Marguerites,  Pelargoniums,  Genista,  and  Calceolaria 
are  practically  the  only  idea3  which  the  florist,  paid  so 
much  a  month  to  keep  the  boxes  in  order,  can  find, 
says  this  critic,  and  scores  of  beautiful  blossoms,  quite 
as  decorative  and  suitable,  are  passed  over.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pretty  fashion  is  an  increasing  one,  as,  indeed, 
may  be  judged  from  a  cursory  glance  upwards  in  any 
of  the  well-to-do  districts,  or  else  there  would  not  be 
occasion  for  this  advocate  of  Nasturtiums  and  Lobelias, 
Mimulus,  and  Poppy  to  dread  yet  another  form  of 
monotony  to  the  dull  grey  of  metropolitan  bricks 
and  mortar.  It  is,  however,  in  the  gloomy  back 
streets  that  such  little  points  of  colour  and  fragrance 
are  most  wanted  ;  but  there  is  certainly  room  to  hope 
now  that  the  fashion  of  keeping  a  few  flowers  outside 
will  gradually  reach  all  classes  in  time.  Those  who 
encourage  it  are  to  be  commended,  even  if  their  range 
of  flowers  be  limited ;  for  any  movement  to  brighten 
the  dreary  colourlessness  to  town  views  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  all. 

The  Discoverer  of  Laelia  purpurata  and  L.  elegans. 
— As  recorded  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for 
J une,  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  exhibition  on  the 
10th  of  May  last,  entertained  M.  Framjois  de  Vos,  one 
of  the  oldest  gardeners  in  Ghent.  Forty  years  ago,  in 
March,  1852,  the  society  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  that 
gardener  for  having  introduced  several  new  plants  from 
Brazil,  amongst  which  Laelia  purpurata  shone  in  the 
first  rank.  That  Orchid  was  very  popular  in  Belgium 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  a  group  of  fifty  well-flowered 
plants  was  exhibited  by  MM.  Vervaet  &  Cie,  in  honour 
of  their  confrere.  At  a  banquet  offered  by  the  society 
to  the  judges  of  the  exhibition,  a  place  of  honour  was 
reserved  for  the  old  gardener,  who  replied  in  charming 
terms  to  the  toast  proposed  by  the  Count  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  the  president  of  the  society.  All  the 
guests  were  happy  to  hear  the  valiant  gardener  relate 
how  he  had  discovered  and  successfully  introduced  L. 
purpurata  and  L.  elegans  into  cultivation. 


Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Wright  presi¬ 
ding,  the  honorary  secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the 
sum  of  ten  guineas  from  Mr.  John  Wills,  as  a  birthday 
offering,  and  Mr.  Wills  was  most  cordially  thanked  for 
his  generous  gift.  The  committee  learnt  with  much 
pleasure  that  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
have  given  Mr.  Richard  Dean  permission  to  hold  a 
Rose  Fair  at  the  Aquarium  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  Rose  Show  on  the  24th  and 
25th  inst.  Mr.  Dean  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  one  willing  to  give  of  their  abundance  of  Rose 
blooms  for  a  good  cause.  Reports  were  submitted 
with  reference  to  the  General  National  Collection  to  be 
made  this  day  (Saturday),  and  the  Grand  Floral  Fete 
and  Rose  Fair  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  July 
15th.  It  may  also  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
young  cricketers  among  our  readers,  that  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Fete  will  be  a  cricket  match— 
Gardeners  v.  The  Seed  Trade.  Mr.  Molyneux,  The 
Gardens,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  AValtham,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  captain  the  team  of  Gardeners, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  Houston  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.,  that  of  the  Seedsmen.  Both  these  gentlemen  will 
be  glad  to  hoar  from  good  players  willing  to  give  their 
services  on  the  occasion. 

Manure  for  Orchids.  —A  Kew  correspondent  of  The 
American  Garden  states  that  the  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  effects  of  fish  manure  on 


Orchids  has  been  furnished  from  a  garden  in 
Herefordshire.  —  “A  Mr.  Spencer,  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  Orchids,  has  lately  sent  to  Kew  a 
spike  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  bearing  three 
flowers.  This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  three- 
flowered  spike  of  this  Cypripedium,  twin-flowered  ones 
being  by  no  means  common  ;  yet  the  plant  from  which 
it  was  cut  bore  altogether  seventeen  spikes,  no  less 
than  thirteen  of  which  were  double-flowered,  three  only 
being  single.  Now  this  plant  was  bought  six  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  was  accommodated  in  a  4-in.  pot. 
It  has  been  systematically  treated  with  fish  manure, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this,  combined  with 
careful  attention,  its  extraordinary  vigour  is  due.” 

- —>3?o - 

THE  PERSIAN  RANUNCULUS. 

The  name  Persian  is  applied  to  a  particular  race  of 
the  garden  varieties  raised  from  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 
The  characteristics  of  this  race  are  that  the  flowers  are 
perfectly  double,  compact  and  even,  with  regularly 
overlapping  petals.  The  colour  varies  considerably  in 
different  forms  or  varieties  of  the  race,  but  the  general 
characteristics  as  above  given  are  well  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  race  known  as  the 
Turban  form  is  much  coarser  in  habit  and  in  the  form 
of  the  flowers,  but  possesses  the  additional  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  hardier,  and  more  adapted  for 
bedding-out  purposes.  The  tuberous  rootstock  reminds 
us  of  what  is  seen  in  our  British  wilding,  Ranunculus 
Ficaria.  These  roots  as  obtained  from  the  growers 
appear  in  a  half  dried  condition,  and  should  not  be 
planted  till  spring,  or  at  least  till  all  danger  of 
prolonged  severe  or  wet  weather  is  past.  Speaking 
generally,  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March  would  be  a  suitable  time  to  plant  for  the  warmer 
parts  of  Britain  ;  but  towards  the  north  of  Scotland  the 
operation  should  be  deferred  some  weeks  later,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.  All  the  kinds  will  grow 
in  any  rich  but  light  and  friable  soil  ;  but  in  order  to 
succeed  with  the  more  tender  and  finer  kinds,  beds 
should  be  specially  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Remove  the  natural  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  see  that 


the  drainage  is  perfect.  Then  fill  it  up  with  a  prepared 
compost  of  loam,  two  parts,  peat  and  cow-dung,  one 
part,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  sharp  sand.  This  should 
be  prepared,  and  the  beds  filled  with  it  some  time 
previous  to  planting. 

- - 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

I  HAVE  just  read  with  much  interest  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  remarks  on  the  Begonias  at  the  Temple 
Show.  When  I  hear  that  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Cannell 
divided  the  honours  between  them,  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  that  the  exhibition  must  have  been  something 
to  remember  ;  but  while  agreeing  with  much  which 
falls  from  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  subject  generally 
— especially  as  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  already 
reached  by  the  single  varieties — I  must  venture,  with 
all  respect,  to  differ  from  him  when  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  field  of  improvement  is  almost  exhausted  for 
the  doubles  also. 

The  intending  grower  might  imagine  that,  this 
being  so,  he  has  only  to  buy  a  packet  of  seed  of  the 
highest  quality,  grow  a  few  thousand  seedlings,  and  so 
possess  himself  of  a  first  rate  collection  of  double¬ 
flowering  Begonias.  But  would  the  event  justify  the 
expectation?  When  every  single  plant  of  say  5,000 
seedlings  had  been  bloomed  and  selected,  would  he  be 
able,  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  to  point 
to  two  dozen  of  them,  and  claim  that  in  each  case  he 
had  a  first  rate  double  variety  which  was  scarcely 
susceptible  of  improvement  ;  plants  with  rich 
leathery  foliage  and  thick  short  growth  ;  flowers  of 
glowing  colours  on  stout  stems,  carried  (without 
artificial  support)  just  above  the  leafage,  camellia¬ 
shaped,  with  large  round  petals  of  good  substance,  and 
centres  neither  over-crowded  nor  uncovered  ? 

Why,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  bright 
scarlet,  pure  white,  and  golden  yellow  varieties  there 
is  not  one  such  specimen  to  be  found,  though  the 
talent,  both  English  and  Continental,  has  been  working 
in  these  directions  for  years  !  We  have  done  well  with 
the  singles,  and  have  made  great  strides  with  the 
double  varieties  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  many 
difficulties  remain  to  be  overcome,  so  that  one  may 
venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  many  years  yet 
before  even  the  amateur  hybridiser  may  give  up  hoping 
to  produce  annually  a  few  novelties,  which  the  largest 
and  most  experienced  grower  may  desire  to  possess. 
— Somersetshire  Rector. 

- - 

THE  CLAY-COLOURED  WEEVIL. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers 
concerning  a  “New  Terror  for  Fruit  Growers.”  The 
terror  in  question  is  the  Clay-coloured  Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  picipes),  a  very  old  enemy  to  the  fruit 
grower,  gardener  and  market  gardener,  and  which  has 
devastated  gardens,  vineries  and  market  grounds  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  many  years  past. 
Like  many  other  insects,  it  is  more  plentiful  in  some 
seasons,  and  in  some  districts  than  others,  and  although 
naturalists  cannot  say  definitely  what  controls  or  encou¬ 
rages  their  increase  at  stated  times,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  amount  of  available  food  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Judging  from  its  doings  at  various  times, 
the  Clay-coloured  Weevil  may  almost  be  described  as  an 
omnivorous  feeder.  The  plants  it  will  attackand  destroy 
in  its  different  stages  are  certainly  very  numerous. 

Many  years  ago  Kirby  related  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  newly-grafted  Apple  trees  in  a  single  night 
in  the  nurseries  around  London  by  Curculio  vastator, 
otherwise  Otiorhynchus  notatus,  both  old  names  applied 
to  the  weevil  under  notice.  Other  names  applied 
rightly  or  wrongly  to  the  same  pest  are  Curculio  Yitis 
and  Otiorhynchus  vastator.  The  latter  specific  name 
was  given  in  relation  to  its  destructive  propensities. 
Curtis  relates  having  received  specimens  of  the  weevil 
from  the  vicinity  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1847,  where  they  were  destroying  Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Savoys,  Kale,  Broccoli,  and  other  winter  greens.  In 
1879  the  enemy  was  reported  from  Cornwall  as  doing 
great  injury  to  the  Raspberry  canes.  Last  year  Mr. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  of  Teddington,  related  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  experience  with  the  pest  in  his  vineries.  Fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds  on  walls  suffer  serious  injury 
from  the  weevil  ;  and  this  year  the  cry  comes  from  the 
gardens  of  Kent,  where  the  pest  is  decimating  the 
Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  and  Currant  plantations. 

The  larvfe  are  fleshy,  flat,  white,  legless  maggots 
with  a  hazel-coloured  head,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of 
various  plants  and  trees  from  about  August  till  the 
following  spring,  when  they  pass  into  the  pupae  state 
and  emerge  as  perfect  weevils  in  comparatively  a  few 
days.  Numerous  specimens  sent  us  the  other  day  from 
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Kent  prove  on  identification  to  be  Otiorhynchus 
picipes.  The  body  is  oblong-ovate,  and  surrounded 
except  on  a  small  portion  of  the  under  surface  by  the 
hardened  wing  cases  soldered  together,  and  in  which  it 
lives  as  securely  as  a  tortoise.  There  are  no  wings,  so 
that  the  creature  is  unable  to  fly.  The  wing  cases  are 
furnished  with  twenty  sunk  lines,  in  which  are  arranged 
very  numerous  eye-like  spots,  consisting  of  scales,  and 
on  the  ridges  between  are  lines  of  little  black  protuber¬ 
ances.  The  whole  is  densely  covered  with  scales  of  a 
grey  colour,  very  much  resembling  dull  yellowish  clay, 
so  that  when  the  weevil  folds  up  its  legs,  which  it  does 
when  alarmed,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
soil.  The  thorax  or  shoulders  are  covered  with  black 
warts,  and  the  head  is  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a 
short,  stout,  slightly  bent  snout. 

The  weevils  are  night  prowlers,  so  that  those  who 
would  do  battle  with  them  must  attack  them  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  No  lantern  should  be  used, 
otherwise  the  weevils  drop  to  the  ground  in  alarm,  and 
draw  up  their  legs  under  the  body,  feigning  death  till 
the  supposed  danger  is  past,  and  so  escape  detection. 
Where  they  abound  in  myriads,  as  they  frequently  do, 
upon  Raspberries  or  similar  bushes,  two  men  might 
hold  a  white  sheet  under  them,  while  a  third  shakes 
the  beetles  upon  the  cloth,  and  collects  them  into 
wide-mouthed  jars  before  they  escape.  On  a  smaller 
scale  a  sieve  might  be  employed,  or  a  wooden  tray 
tarred  inside.  Many  might  be  captured  during  the 
day  by  disturbing  the  clods  and  other  objects  of 
concealment.  They  may  afterwards  be  destroyed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  or  spirits  of  turpentine  into 
the  jars  containing  them,  or  crushed  with  the  foot  on 
pavement  or  hard  ground. 

As  the  enemy  has  the  habit  of  hiding  away  during 
the  day  in  crevices  of  old  walls  and  amongst  other 
rubbish,  fruit-tree  walls,  and  also  the  back  walls  of 
vineries  should  be  kept  well  pointed  to  reduce  the 
means  of  concealment.  Pieces  of  tile,  bark  or  other 
objects  might  be  intentionally  laid  about  as  a  means  of 
entrapping  them,  and  examined  in  the  morning. 
Vines  or  fruit  trees  on  walls  might  be  cleared  by 
similar  means  as  are  adopted  in  the  case  of  Raspberry 
canes,  varying  it  as  occasion  may  suggest.  For 
instance,  a  white  cloth  might  be  spread  upon  the 
ground  under  the  plants  during  the  day,  and  a  light 
suddenly  turned  upon  the  weevils  at  night,  causing 
them  to  be  seized  with  a  panic  and  drop.  Many  of  the 
larva  could  be  destroyed  by  turning  up  the  soil  during 
winter,  or  by  applications  of  gas-lime,  avoiding  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  roots.  A  severe  winter  has  no 
effect  upon  the  larva,  as  Miss  Ormerod  has  subjected 
them  to  more  than  20°  of  frost  without,  apparently, 
being  injured  in  any  way.  As  to  natural  enemies,  the 
weevils  of  this  genus  are  said  by  Curtis  to  be  largely 
preyed  upon  by  sand-wasps. — J.  F. 
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THE  CHISWICK  CONFERENCES. 

It  has  now  been  definitively  arranged  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  on  hardy  summer-flowering 
perennial  plants  on  Tuesday,  July  7  th,  shall  commence 
at  2  p.m.,  when  the  chairman,  Mr.  William  Marshall 
(chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee),  will  deliver  an 
opening  address.  The  following  papers  will  also  be 
read: — “Some  Results  from  Wild  Gardening,”  by 
Mr.  William  Robinson  ;  “  On  Some  of  the  Summer 
Flowers  of  my  Garden,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  M.A.  ; 
and  “The  Picturesque  of  Hardy  Summer  Perennial 
Plants,”  by  Miss  Jekyll.  On  the  following  day  Straw¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  conference,  and  the  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  who  will  deliver  an  opening 
address.  The  papers  to  be  read  will  be  “Strawberries 
for  Private  Gardens,”  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Gunton 
Park  ;  “Strawberries  for  Forcing,”  by  Mr.  G.  Norman, 
Hatfield;  “Gooseberries  for  Private  Gardens,”  by 
Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig  ;  “  Gooseberries  for 

Exhibition,”  by  Mr.  C.  Leicester,  Macclesfield;  and 
“  Raspberries,”  by  Mr.  G.  AVythes,  Syon  House. 

The  October  conferences  will  commence  on  the  6th 
and  terminate  on  the  8th,  the  first  day  being  devoted 
to  Perennial  Sunflowers  and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
the  second  and  third  to  Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
The  programme  is  as  follows  ;  October  6th,  opening 
address  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  chairman;  “The 
Genus  Aster,”  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  U.S.  A  ;  “Michaelmas  Daisies,”  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley  Dcd,  M.A.  ;  “Perennial  Sunflowers,”  by  Mr. 
D.  Dewar;  and  “Culture  of  Sunflowers,”  by  Mr. 
Jenkins.  October  7th,  “  Special  Features  of  Interest  in 
the  Order  of  Conifers,”  by  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.  ; 
“  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Californian  Conifers,”  by 


Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  ;  “Conifers  in  England  for  Utili¬ 
tarian  Purposes,”  by  Dr.  Schlich  ;  “  The  Value  in  the 
British  Islands  of  Introduced  Conifers,”  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith ;  “  Fungoid  and  Other 

diseases  of  Conifers,”  by  Prof.  Marshall  Ward;  and 
“Insects  Injurious  to  Conifers,”  by  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford,  M.A. 
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THE  BULB  FIELDS  OF 

HOLLAND. 

Hating  recently  visited  the  famous  bulb  fields  of 
Holland,  it  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  have 
a  short  account  of  that  not  far  distant  land.  The 
principal  locality  is  between  Leiden  and  Haarlem,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Rotterdam,  where  the  soil  is 
composed  principally  of  yellowish  white  sand,  and  part 
of  that  large  section  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
inundation  of  the  sea  for  several  generations  past. 

The  channels  or  canals,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  wide, 
are  kept  up  by  broad  banks  or  dykes  on  each  side, 
and  some  feet  higher  than  the  ground-level.  The 
canals  (vaart)  all  run  in  connection,  or  nearly  so, 
therefore  are  kept  at  about  the  same  level.  They  are 
very  shallow,  and  with  little  current  or  pressure  of 
water,  all  of  which  is  pumped  into  them  at  given 
points  from  the  lower  ground,  mostly  by  windmill 
pumps,  but  there  are  a  few  effective  steam  pumps  for 
the  purpose.  Holland  has  been  very  appropriately 
called  the  land  of  windmills. 

All  the  land  is  arranged  so  that  no  water  shall  remain 
on  the  surface,  and  it  is  kept  within  a  given  depth  of 
the  surface,  say  from  24  ins.  to  30  ins.  The  ordinary 
land  in  this  part  is  principally  used  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  the  bulbs  are  grown  on  most  convenient  parts  in  or 
near  the  villages,  on  account  of  obtaining  labour,  and 
are  planted  in  sections  of  half-acre  to  three-acre  pieces, 
fenced  in  by  hedges  composed  of  Beech,  Alder,  Oaks, 
Willows,  &c.,  kept  clipped  close,  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
which  are  utilised  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 

The  land  is  then  dug  to  a  great  depth,  3  ft.  or  more. 
The  spades  used  are  very  broad,  of  thin  steel,  nearly 
flat,  with  a  straight  shaft.  Being  nearly  all  sand  it  is 
very  easily  turned.  In  preparing  for  autumn  planting 
manure  is  put  on  at  the  rate  of  many  tons  per  acre, 
which  I  have  calculated  to  cost  about  £55  per  acre 
when  dug  into  the  soil  a  few  inches,  the  first  digging 
costing  somewhat  more.  This  manure  is  all  clear 
cow-dung,  and  is  brought  by  boat  from  North  Holland, 
a  distance  of  300  to  400  miles. 

When  planted,  and  before  winter  sets  in,  the  beds 
are  nicely  covered  with  several  inches  of  coarse  hay,  or 
really  reed  straw,  which  is,  like  the  manure,  brought 
long  distances  by  boats  ;  this  remains  on  the  surface 
until  spring.  The  past  winter  has  been  a  very  severe 
one,  38°  of  frost  being  frequently  registered,  many 
bulbs  being  killed  where  the  covering  was  neglected. 
The  quarters  within  the  fences  are  nearly  square,  with 
a  path  about  3  ft.  wide  running  down  the  centre.  From 
these  square  beds  are  formed  and  planted  early  in  the 
autumn  with  the  bulbs,  beginning  with  the  largest 
first,  gradually  so  to  the  smallest,  in  rows  about  8  ins. 
apart,  and  covered  with  3  ins.  of  soil.  They  are  so 
placed  that  each  root  can  be  reached  without  treading 
upon  the  bed. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  at  Hillegom  in  time  to  see 
the  Hyacinths  at  their  best.  The  growers  had  just 
commenced  to  cut  off  the  blooms  to  prevent  exhaustion 
of  the  bulb.  The  blooms  are  usually  put  into  boats 
and  sent  out  of  the  district,  to  prevent  any  disease 
being  generated  thereby.  The  black  rot  amongst  the 
Hyacinths  is  a  most  serious  disease,  and  every  bulb 
affected  is  removed  and  despatched  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Rotation  cropping  is  observed  by  never  planting  the 
same  class  of  bulbs  on  the  land  two  years  in  succession 
— i.e.,  the  land  growing  Hyacinths  this  year  would  be 
planted  with  Tulips  next,  and  Crocus,  &c.,the  following. 

The  mode  of  propagation  of  Hyacinths  is  peculiar, 
old  bulbs  being  only  suitable  as  breeders,  young  bulbs 
refusing  to  increase,  except  in  size.  Some  sorts  require 
portions  cutout  of  their  base,  whilst  others  are  hollowed 
out.  The  first  year  they  produce  numerous  little  bulbs, 
and  which  are  grown  separately  the  following  season 
and  cultivated  for  three  years,  each  time  being  planted 
wider  apart  until  fit  for  sale,  which  is  four  years  in  all. 
Tulips,  Narcissi  and  Crocus  multiply  more  naturally, 
but  require  replanting  every  year. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  stock  is  very  large. 
Hillegom  alone  has  about  1,000  Dutch  acres,  propor¬ 
tioned  something  like  this  :  to  Tulips,  350  acres  ; 
Hyacinths,  300  ;  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Scillas  and  sundry 
bulbs,  350.  They  are  grown  in  thirty-two  parishes, 
and  each  acre  is  capable  of  producing  150,000  Crocus, 


115,000  Tulips,  100,000  Hyacinths,  and  90,000 
Narcissus.  "When  these  are  in  full  perfection  they  may 
be  fairly  valued  at  £1,000  per  acre,  but  considering  all 
the  expenses  for  the  four  years,  though  the  amount 
may  seem  large,  the  profit  is  only  a  moderate  one. 
Small  Hyacinth  bulbs  produce  no  blooms  ;  but  the 
second  year  a  few  small  blooms  may  be  seen,  which 
increase  in  size  yearly  until  sold  off  at  the  fourth  year. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  other  kinds,  but  is  most 
marked  in  Hyacinths. 

The  flowers  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  are 
removed,  but  not  Crocus  or  Scillas.  About  the  middle 
of  June,  storing  is  commenced,  and  lasts  a  considerable 
time.  The  foliage  being  very  succulent,  does  not  take 
long  to  dry,  and  very  freely  separates  from  the  bulbs. 
The  process  of  cleaning  is  done  in  thorough  harvest 
style,  all  hands  being  well  employed,  and  this  is  the 
the  only  time  when  female  labour  is  in  request.  The 
stores  are  very  extensive,  light,  and  airy.  Racks  are 
constructed  of  strong  uprights  of  timber,  with  shelves 
4  ft.  wide  of  narrow  slats  about  in.  apart  to  admit  air 
and  allow  the  sand  to  run  through — about  IS  ins.  from 
each  other,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  In  a  few 
weeks  orders  are  put  in  hand  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  carefully  made  a  list  of  the  best  kinds 
for  size,  colour,  and  decorative  effect. 

I  must  say  that  Dutch  gardeners  are  exceedingly 
industrious  and  neat  in  their  work,  working  from  5  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.  I  found  the  proprietors  carefully  inspecting 
each  lot  almost  daily  while  in  flower  to  detect  any 
wrong  sort,  and  this  practice  is  carried  on  for  weeks. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  growers  (cottagers  and 
amateurs)  who  have  their  stocks  sold  by  auction,  many 
of  which  are  too  small  for  the  trade.  These  bulbs  get  into 
the  hands  of  little  dealers,  who  send  them  over  to  this 
country  on  consignment  to  be  put  up  to  auction, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  produce  good  blooms. — 
John  Harrison,  Over  dale,  Aylestone,  Leicester. 

- - 

THE  PANSY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Pansy  !  What  a  quaint,  old-fashioned,  familiar 
name,  carrying  us  back  to  sunny  summer  days,  when 
the  cottage  garden,  with  its  double  Pea  lines,  Carrot 
beds,  Turnip  rows,  Radishes,  &c.,  was  a  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground,  always  exciting,  but  never  satisfying  our 
rapacious  schoolboy  stomachs.  Happy  it  was  that  the 
Pansies  came  early.  Their  beauty  was  upon  us  before 
the  fruits  of  the  earth — hard,  green  “Grousers,”  half- 
ripe  Apples,  and  other  face- twisting  delicacies — claimed 
our  grosser  appetites.  Early  in  May  their  first  modest 
blossoms  smiled  out  to  meet  our  eager  eyes.  For  weeks 
we  had  watched  the  developing  buds,  and  now,  as  the 
first  bloom  shows  colour,  we  are  all  alert  to  catch  its 
opening  smile — a  veritable  smile  which  only  the  face  of 
a  Pansy  can  reflect — when  blushing  answer  to  the 
dawn’s  first  kiss. 

The  Pansy  as  a  Social  Reformer. 

Than  the  Pansy  perhaps  no  flower  either  in  past  or 
present  times  can  claim  higher  rank  as  a  social  reformer. 
The  Tulip  mania  of  the  17th  century  evolved  and  died 
as  a  speculative  vice,  and  the  Narcissus  craze  of  the 
present  time  is  largely  a  race  for  the  rich  who  cater  to 
the  follies  of  fashion.  Orchids  command  fancy  prices, 
bidding  defiance  to  all  but  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and 
even  the  Rose  but  pays  its  best  respects  to  that  favoured 
class  who  can  afford  to  treat  it  to  a  pure  atmosphere 
and  a  dainty  bill  of  fare. 

But  the  Pansy  !  Well,  ask  the  thousands  of  our 
artisan  population  who  now  happily  indulge  in  flori¬ 
culture.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as 
a  “hobby”  the  art  of  Pansy  culture  claims  more 
students,  among  Scottish  working  men  at  least,  than 
the  sum  total  of  the  united  ‘  ‘  hobbyists  ”  in  every  other 
class  of  cultivated  flowers.  The  Auricula  claims  its 
ardent  few,  coothie  and  kindly,  if  widely  spread,  and 
the  old-fashioned  laced  Pink  has  still  its  admirers.  The 
Sweet  William  and  Antirrhinum,  the  Carnation,  Dahlia, 
Phlox,  and  a  number  of  other  delightful  old  florists’ 
flowers,  happily  still  and  happily  ever,  be  it  hoped,  can 
claim  their  numerous  fanciers.  But  while  these  have 
their  hundreds,  the  Pansy  has  its  thousands  in  every 
county  from  the  Solway  north  to,  at  least,  as  far  as 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness-shires.  Truly  a  social  reformer, 
winning  the  spare  hours  of  the  sons  of  honest  toil, 
“the  hard  and  horny  hand  ”  tending  and  turning  each 
opening  bloom  with  touch  as  gentle  and  loving  as  a 
maiden’s  caress.  Had  Carlyle  but  seen  the  grimy 
artist  among  his  flowers,  he  would  have  banished  the 
thought  that  the  “  lamp  of  his  soul  could  go  out.” 

The  Evolution  of  the  Pansy, 

The  natural  Pansy,  Viola  tricolor,  is  a  very  modest 
plant,  bearing  numerous  small  flowers  of  about  half  an 
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inch  in  diameter,  and  varying  in  colour  from  a  yellowish 
white  to  yellow  and  violet  and  purple.  This  is  as  it  is 
found  in  Nature.  But  the  florist  is  not  content  to  leave 
things  as  he  finds  them  ;  consequently  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Pansy  under  culti¬ 
vation  had  attained  the  very  respectable  dimensions  of 
something  like  1  in.  in  diameter.  Fifty  years  ago 
from  1^  in.  to  1^  in.  may  be  taken  as  its  average  size, 
and  about  40  years  ago  blooms  of  1^  in.  to  2  ins. 
in  diameter  were  considered  first-class  flowers.  Up  till 
this  date  the  florists’  Pansy  had,  so  to  speak,  stuck  to 
its  colours — yellow  grounds,  white  grounds,  and  seifs 
and  the  florist’s  ideal  lay  in  strictly  defined  markings, 
a  circular  form,  smooth  surface,  and  good  weight  of 
petal.  The  show  Pansy  was  perfect.  Then  the  floral 
world  got  a  shock.  Somebody  introduced  a  race  of  so- 
called  Belgian  Pansies  with  flowers  nearly  2tj-  ins.  in 
diameter,  wild  and  uncontrollable  in  their  colours,  with 
thin  substance  and  ragged  edges,  but  giants  neverthe¬ 
less.  Wise  old  florists  shook  their  heads  and  said 
“Rubbish  ! ”  One  or  two  wiser  still  said  nothing,  but 
set  themselves  to  work.  But  the  new-comers  would 
not  be  reduced  to  order,  would  not  adapt  themselves  to 
the  colours  and  fashions  of  other  well-bred  and  respect¬ 
able  Pansies.  Then  the  wise  men  reconsidered  them¬ 
selves,  and,  like  Mahomet  of  old,  went  to  the  mountain. 
Why  not  adopt  new  standards  and  set  up  a  new  class 
of  Pansies  ?  The  thing  was  done,  and  • 

The  Fancy  Pansy 

stood  revealed  ;  a  new  creation  of  wealth  and  beauty. 
Soon  the  thin  papery  petals  and  ragged  edges  disappear, 
the  colours  come  under  control — rich  crimsons  and 
purples,  ruby,  rose,  and  maroons,  and  a  host  of  other 
unlooked-for  shades  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
flowers  of  from  21)  ins.  to  3  ins.  diameter  are  looked 
upon  as  good  examples.  Up  till  six  or  eight  years  ago 
the  maximum  size  attained  may  be  held  as  3  ins.  ;  nor 
yet  is  the  course  exhausted,  for  to-day  in  such  flowers 
as  “  Donald  Morrison”  and  “  David  Renny  ”  3^ ins.  to 
3£  ins.  is  no  uncommon  record,  and  perhaps  4-inch 
blooms  are  in  the  near  future. 

If  there  is  anything  Scotch  under  the  sun,  it  is  the 
fancy  Pansy.  Belgian  Pansies  may  have  been,  and  may 
be  cultivated  in  England  and  elsewhere  as  “fancies,” 
but  they  are  not  fancies  as  the  Scotch  know  them. 
The  true  fancies  of  to-day  are  a  Scotch  creation,  which 
for  the  last  40  years  Scotch  florists  have  been 
evidently  cultivating  and  improving.  An  English 
horticultural  weekly  lately  headed  a  paragraph  “  The 
revival  of  the  Pansy.”  In  Scotland  we  must  first  have 
a  decay  before  a  revival  is  possible.  Quite  forty  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  unfurled  the 
Scottish  flag  with  “Dandy  Dinmont”  as  his  colours. 
Since  then  Grieve,  Goodal,  Dobbie,  and  other  old  time 
generals  have  kept  up  the  honour  of  their  country. 
To-day  we  have  Irvine,  Campbell,  and  Lister. 
Invincible  still  !  Scotland  yet  ! — D.  S.,  in  The 
Dundee  Evening  Telegraph. 
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PEDIGREE  BREEDING  OF 

PLANTS. 

In  a  letter  published  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  in 
support  of  the  appeal  to  the  County  Council  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
for  a  share  of  the  grant  for  technical  education,  the 
writer — the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner — says  : — 

“  Science  and  art  are  as  truly  applicable  to  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture  as  the  more  inanimate  industries 
of  manufacture,  and  could  be  applied  with  a  like  unity 
of  design,  which  under  proper  organisation  and 
guidance  would  result  in  improvements  comparatively 
as  great  in  field  and  garden  produce  as  we  have  lived  to 
see  in  products  of  the  loom  and  mill.  The  best 
machinery  cannot  turn  out  good  work  from  bad  raw 
material,  and  to  improve  the  one  and  leave  the  other  to 
chance  or  neglected  quality  is  poor  industrial  farming. 
Apparently,  the  raw  material  may  be  the  weak  point  in 
vegetable  tissues  for  textile  manufactures,  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
James’s  illustration  of  the  loss  caused  by  an  inferior 
cotton  fibre  is  probably  only  one  of  many  instances. 
In  this  all  will  suffer  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  but  it 
is  of  little  use  to  have  perfect  machinery  while  the  root 
of  the  evil  lies  in  natural  causes — within  the  seed  itself, 
from  which  has  sprung  the  inferior  raw  material.  The 
grower  should  have  trust  in  his  seed,  and  he  must  know 
how  to  get  and  keep  it  pure.  I  have  no  claim  to  write 
on  this  matter,  except  that  for  over  thirty  years  I  have 
been  engaged  and  deeply  interested  in  both  the  cross¬ 
fertilisation  and  the  hybridisation  (the  two  things  are 
not  the  same)  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  plants. 

“As  a  country  parson,  I  have  had  as  much  pleasure  in 
talking  to  Yorkshire  farmers  on  seed  corn  and  other 


crops,  as  to  Yorkshire  gardeners  or  brother  florists  on 
our  mutual  loves  and  hobbies.  I  do  but  barely  touch 
on  cross-fertilisation  of  our  best  old  florist  flowers,  such 
as  the  Auricula,  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  Tulip,  or 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  lest  it  lack  in  general  interest, 
for,  as  Mr.  Barlow  observes,  *  seed  thus  obtained,  can¬ 
not  be  bought.  ’  Few  care  for  the  classical  types  of  these 
lovely  flowers,  and  the  seed  and  stock  of  them  are  in 
few  hands.  But  I  may  give  the  golden  rule  of  action. 
The  parentage  of  each  seed  pod  is  carefully  thought  out, 
and  its  fertilisation  as  completely  guarded  as  the 
breeding  of  a  true  bull-dog  or  a  ‘Derby  crack.’  The 
very  presence  of  an  inferior  variety  is  an  element  of 
weakness,  because  the  fertilising  agent  —  the  pollen 
grains  on  the  anthers  of  a  flower — is  as  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  is  transferable  by  the  action  of  either 
insects  or  the  wind,  which  is  a  more  subtle  agent  than 
the  bee.  I  have  found  the  total  exclusion  of  inferior 
varieties  from  a  collection  of  classical  florist  flowers  so 
marked  in  its  effects  as  to  be  highly  desirable  for  the 
best  results.  The  object  is  to  unite  in  a  seedling  the 
strong  points  that  may  be  separately  shared  by  two 
good  varieties,  and  to  call  into  expression  some  powers 
yet  hidden  within  the  possibilities  of  the  flower.  I 
prefer  to  have  good  form  and  substance  on  the  side  of 
the  seed-bearing  parent.  It  is  a  strong  transmissible 
maternal  trait,  though  at  times  confused  with  dis¬ 
appointing  exceptions.  Many  of  our  most  carefully 
laid  shots  are  ‘outside  whites,’  or  total  misses;  but 
sometimes  seeds  that  were  pod-fellows  will  give  a 
succession  of  goodly  hits.  The  art  needs  but  following 
up  to  fix  these  high  qualities  more  and  more  ;  but  no 
beauties  look  their  best  on  a  bad  form  and  substance. 
Experience  leads  me  to  see  that  seedlings  from  the 
best  seedlings  have  a  greater  bent  towards  excellence 
than  all  their  fathers  had. 

“In  agricultural  seeds  (cereals)  I  have  had  a  few 
interesting  experiences  showing  how,  like  the  spoiled 
cotton  instanced  by  Mr.  James,  one  variety  will,  as  a 
neighbouring  crop,  influence  another  ;  and  how  by 
intent  many  interesting  cross-bred  varieties  may  be 
produced.  Perhaps  my  widest  experience  in  the  former 
way  has  been  watching  the  successive  harvests  where 
the  beardless  or  ‘  awnless  ’  Barley  has  been  grown 
where  fields  of  the  common  bearded  Barley  have  been 
near.  It  has  seemed  difficult  to  keep  it  in  its  full 
peculiar  habit.  When  newly  shot,  and  until  the  ears 
are  full,  the  ‘  awns  ’  in  the  true  beardless  Barley  are 
persistent,  but  they  fall  off  as  the  grain  hardens.  But 
grown  between  fields  of  the  bearded  kind,  I  have 
noticed  a  distinct  cross  effected  ;  so  that  eventually  the 
beard  of  that  which  should  be  beardless  has  only  more 
or  less  been  shed.  Straw  of  this  beardless  Barley 
seems  stiffer,  and  perhaps  longer  therefore,  than  that 
of  the  old  kind  ;  but  in  severe  gales,  when  ripe,  the 
beardless  may  have,  perhaps,  more  corn  knocked  out 
than  the  bearded  variety,  in  which  the  *  awns  ’  may 
act  somewhat  as  an  ‘automatic  brake,’  moderating 
the  impact  of  ear  with  ear.  This  cross-fertilisation  of 
the  Barleys  may  point  a  moral.  It  tends  to  show 
that  however  one  farmer  may  wish  and  strive  to  keep 
his  seed,  his  efforts  may  be  interfered  with  by  a 
neighbour  who  is  careless  or  ignorant  on  the  point. 
There  needs  a  true  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  matter, 
and  each  man  to  learn  the  principle  of  these  things, 
and  the  value  of  the  best,  because  the  most  scientific, 
principles.  If  it  is  true  science,  Nature  will  work  to 
it.  From  the  example  of  a  cotton-seed,  it  can  amount 
to  the  robbery  of  a  neighbour  and  the  ruin  of  a  district 
to  ignorantly  or  carelessly  grow  a  variety  that  spoils 
the  quality  of  a  product.  Without  being  the  same 
thing,  it  is  a  near  parallel  to  the  man  who  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  I  have  had 
interesting  results  from  growing  black  Barley  and 
crossing  it  directly  with  our  white.  There  is  a  six- 
rowed  black  Barley  and  a  two-rowed  black,  and  several 
varieties  of  each.  Some  are  short,  thick  corn,  and 
some  have  longer  and  thinner  grains.  One  variety  of 
two-rowed  black  has  a  bearded  chaff  as  well  as  bearded 
grain.  The  six-rowed  makes  a  noble  plant,  much 
better  than  any  of  our  Barleys.  The  two-rowed  black 
has  a  short  and  brittle  straw,  and  the  leaves  and  upper 
joints  turn  nearly  black  also  when  the  plant  is  ripe. 
From  a  series  of  crosses  with  white  Barley  I  got  a 
large  variety  of  grey,  bluish,  and  slate-coloured  Barleys. 
I  kept  the  seed-bearing  ears  closely  guarded  during 
their  bloom  under  glass  covers,  and  removed  the  male 
flowers  before  they  had  expanded.  In  like  manner  I 
have  crossed  our  black  and  white  Oats — short  white  with 
Black  Tartarian.  The  result  appeared  in  ears  of  inter¬ 
mediate  habit,  with  corn  of  different  brown-paper  shades. 

“The  most  interesting  crosses  I  have  made  in  the 
cereal  grasses  have  been  among  varieties  of  Indian 


corn.  Botanically  the  plant  is  most  conveniently 
constituted  for  cross-fertilisation.  Its  habit  is 
‘  moncecious’ — i.e.,  the  floral  sexes  are  both  produced  on 
the  same  plant, — but  they  dwell  apart  in  totally  different 
floral  envelopes  or  ears.  The  anthers  or  male  flowers 
are  contained  in  the  ‘  tassel  ’  on  the  top  of  the  plant, 
while  the  pistils  of  the  seed-bearing  ear  (the  ‘  silk’) 
emerge  from  the  young  ear,  enveloped  in  many  sheaths, 
that  are  produced  from  the  strongest  part  of  the  stem 
on  alternate  sides.  To  effect  a  cross  it  is  only  necessary 
to  secure  the  pollen  in  paper  bags  tied  over  the  top 
inflorescence,  and  scatter  it  upon  the  silken  threads. 
Of  course,  when  this  cross-bred  seed  in  its  turn  produces 
ripe  ears  they  will  show  a  blend  of  the  colours  and 
shape  of  the  parents.  But  it  is  curious  that  there  is 
also  a  nearer  evidence,  an  effect  still  more  direct.  The 
cross  will  show  at  least  in  colour  upon  the  actual  seed 
formed  by  it.  I  cannot  recall  any  other  instance  of  so 
immediate  an  effect.  Each  pistil  of  the  seed-bearing 
ear  is  attached  to  its  embryo  grain  quite  umbilically, 
and  so  near  is  the  connection  with  the  husk  or  ‘  bran  > 
of  the  seed  corn,  in  which  alone  the  colour  of  the 
grain  exists,  that  the  pollen  from  a  differently  coloured 
variety  has  the  curious  power  of  causing  the  very  seed 
it  has  helped  to  form  to  show  the  modified  colour  of 
its  male  parent  upon  its  skin.  I  have  obtained  true- 
bred  white  and  yellow  corn  from  American  and  crossed 
plants  from  it  with  red  or  variegated  varieties,  and 
seen  marks  of  the  cross  on  the  first  seed  ripened  here. 

I  should  say  that  I  have  depended  on  what  I  have 
heard,  that  in  America  the  purity  of  some  varieties  of 
corn  is  a  particular  matter,  and  all  my  mixtures  of 
cross  colours  and  cross  shapes  are  probably  but  ‘  foul 
corn’  in  the  esteem  of  strict  Transatlantic  growers. 

“However,  in  all  this  I  would  but  impress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  horticulture  and  agriculture  recog¬ 
nised  duly  in  any  scheme  of  technical  education. 
Whether  we  seek  new  features  in  flowers  or  vegetables, 
or  greater  steadfastness  in  good  old  qualities,  it  is 
essential  that  a  man  employed  in  this  division  of  labour 
should  be  learned  in  the  science  of  his  vocation,  not 
alone  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  also.  In  this  matter  I  heartily  endorse 
the  drift  of  your  own  words,  sir,  that  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of  the  grant 
for  technical  education,  and  the  words  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  that  ‘  there  is  no  body  in  the 
kingdom  more  likely,  if  well  supported,  to  carry  out 
this  pedigree  idea  to  great  practical  results  than  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Societj^.’  ” 
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Evolution  and  Reversion  in  the  Olive 
Family. — In  twelve  genera  of  the  Oleinere,  and  which 
in  the  aggregate  include  137  species,  the  leaves  are 
entire.  Of  the  remaining  six  genera  some  of  them 
consist  of  species  with  normally  entire  leaves,  such  as 
Syringa  and  Forsythia,  while  some  of  the  species  or 
varieties,  or  individuals  of  them,  occasionally  bear 
pinnatifid  leaves.  Jasminum  contains  the  largest 
number  of  species — namely,  120,  belonging  to  any  one 
genus,  and  some  of  them  have  entire  leaves,  others 
have  three  leaflets,  and  a  third  set  have  pinnate 
leaves.  The  common  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  may 
be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
evolution  in  the  order,  as  far  as  the  leaves  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  variety  F.  e.  heterophylla  has  mostly 
simple,  ovate  leaves,  more  rarely  do  they  consist  of 
three  leaflets.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  case  of 
reversion  to  an  ancestral  form.  The  leaves  of  F.  rufa 
are  extremely  variable  even  on  the  same  tree.  Some 
of  them  are  ovate  or  lanceolate  and  serrate,  others 
lobed,  while  a  third  type  consist  of  three  distinct 
leaflets.  Here  is  evidently  a  tendency  to  reversion,  as 
the  compound  leaves  are  those  on  the  smaller  and 
weaker  shoots.  An  opposite  tendency  to  this  may  be 
observed  in  Forsythia  suspensa,  where  the  leaves  on 
strong,  vigorous  shoots  are  often  deeply  three-parted. 
A  similar  case  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  Syringa 
persica  alba,  where  some  of  the  leaves  have  a  deep 
lateral  lobe  on  each  side  at  the  base.  In  the  variety 
S.  p.  laciniata  most  of  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  with  a 
varying  number  of  lateral  lobes  ;  the  rest  are  simple,  as 
in  the  type.  In  Forsythia  and  Syringa,  therefore,  we 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  a  more  highly  evolved 
condition  with  regard  to  the  leaves,  and  in  Fraxinus 
there  is  occasionally  a  tendency  the  other  way. — J,  F, 
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Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — June  6th. 

This  exhibition,  which  was  postponed  from  May  30th, 
took  place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on 
the  above  date,  but  was  accompanied  by  weather  so  dull 
and  cold  as  to  be  much  more  characteristic  of  the  first 
days  of  March  than  those  of  June.  But  no  weather, 
however  unkind  and  winterly,  can  damp  the  ardour 
or  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tulip  grower,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  present  his  flowers  in  their  best 
character,  he  had  resorted  to  many  contrivances  to  get 
them  as  far  advanced  to  maturity  as  possible,  and  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  young  and  small  flowers  were 
the  rule.  A  week  or  a  fortnight  later  would  have  best 
suited  the  Lancashire  growers ;  indeed,  they  are  not 
unlikely  to  have  this  season’s  Tulips  in  bloom  when 
they  should  be  almost  on  the  eve  of  showing  Carnations. 
A  great  many  more  flowers  were  staged  than  we 
expected  to  see,  and  the  character  of  the  season  con¬ 
sidered,  the  show  proved  much  better  than  was  generally 
anticipated.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  flowers 
were  arranged  on  tables  placed  down  the  centre  of  the 
annexe. 

It  was  Mr.  Thomas  Haynes’s  (of  "Warwick)  year. 
He  was  far  enough  south  to  catch  the  flow  of  the 
season,  and  he  was  able  to  stage  flowers  of  much  larger 
size  than  any  other  competitor  living  further  north, 
the  result  being  that  he  won  the  Cup  with  twelve 
blooms,  and  took  the  first  prize  with  six  blooms,  in 
addition  to  being  well  up  in  other  classes.  His  twelve 
blooms,  which  contained  two  feathered  and  two  flamed 
of  each  class,  consisted  of  bizarres,  feathered,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  fine  flower, 
deep  golden  yellow  ground,  finely  feathered  with  rich 
crimson  ;  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Hardy  ;  roses, 
feathered,  Heroine  and  Lizzie  (Dymock)  ;  flamed, 
Mabel  and  Aglaia ;  bybloemens,  feathered,  Violet 
Aimable  and  Bessie  ;  flamed.  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  Talisman.  Second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  Roy  ton, 
Oldham,  with  bizarres,  feathered,  Masterpiece  and 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  flamed,  William  Lea  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton ;  roses,  feathered,  Aglaia  and  Mrs.  Wood, 
a  very  pretty  variety,  feathered  with  cherry-red 
on  a  pure  white  ground;  flamed,  Mabel  and  Aglaia; 
byblcemens,  feathered,  Talisman  and  Adonis  ;  flamed, 
Chancellor  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Third,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  with 
bizarres,  feathered,  Lord  Stanley  and  William  Wilson  ; 
flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Ashmole’s  Seedling  ;  roses, 
feathered,  Heroine  and  Modesty  ;  and  flamed,  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon  and  Annie  McGregor  ;  byblcemens, 
feathered,  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Alice  Grey  ;  flamed, 
Jackson’s  Seedling  and  Talisman.  Fourth,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Needham,  Royton,  Oldham  ;  5th,  Mr.  James  W. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton.  Six  stands  competed. 
Mr.  Haynes’s,  first  prize,  six  blooms,  very  fine  indeed, 
consisted  of  bizarre,  feathered,  George  Hayward  ; 
flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses,  both  feathered  and 
flamed,  Mabel  ;  by  bice  men,  feathered,  Connersby 
Castle  ;  and  flamed,  Talisman.  Second,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Needham,  with  bizarre,  feathered,  Masterpiece  ;  and 
flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  feathered  and  flamed, 
Mabel  ;  byblcemen,  feathered,  King  of  the  Universe, 
and  flamed,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wood,  with  bizarre,  feathered  and  flamed,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  ;  rose,  feathered,  Industry,  and  flamed,  Mabel; 
byblcemen,  feathered,  Adonis  ;  flamed,  Talisman.  Mr. 
S.  Barlow  was  fourth,  having  bizarre,  General  Grant, 
finely  feathered  with  red  ;  and  Friar  Tuck,  byblcemen, 
feathered,  also  in  good  character.  Mr.  Joseph  Hague, 
Stockport,  was  fifth  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  sixth  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Dymock,  Stockport,  seventh.  Nine  stands 
competed.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  for  half-guinea 
subscribers,  there  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  John 
Hayes,  Royton,  was  first  with  bizarre,  feathered,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  ;  flamed,  Orpheus  ;  rose,  feathered,  Industry  ; 
flamed,  Mabel  ;  byblcemen,  feathered,  Bessie  ;  flamed, 
Adonis.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Housely,  Stockport,  with 
bizarre,  feathered,  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and  flamed,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  ;  rose,  feathered,  Mrs.  Lea  ;  flamed,  Mabel  ; 
byblremen,  feathered,  Agnes  ;  flamed.  Chancellor. 
Third,  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Stafford  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W. 
Prescott,  Lowton.  In  the  class  for  three  feathered 
Tulips  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  was  first  out  of  seven  compe¬ 
titors,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Modesty  ; 
byblcemen,  Violet  Aimable.  Second,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  with  bizarre,  William  Wilson  ;  rose,  Sarah 
Headly,  very  bright  in  colour  ;  byblcemen,  Mrs. 
Cooper.  Third,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  with  bizarre, 
Masterpiece  ;  rose,  Alice  ;  byblcemen,  Bessie.  Fourth, 


Mr.  W.  Kitchen  ;  fifth,  Mr.  John  Hayes  ;  sixth,  Mr. 
W.  Prescott.  There  were  seven  competitors  also  with 
three  flamed  Tulips,  and  here  Mr.  T.  Haynes  was 
placed  first  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Aglaia  ; 
byblcemen,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  John  Hayes 
was  second  with  bizarre,  Orpheus  ;  rose,  Mabel  ;  and 
byblcemen,  Seedling.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  took  the  third 
prize  with  bizarre,  Ashmole’s  Seedling  ;  rose,  Aglaia  ; 
and  byblcemen,  Adonis.  Mr.  J.  Housely  was  fourth, 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  fifth,  and  Mr.  J.  Hague,  sixth. 

Class  6  was  for  two  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed,  of  any  class,  for  maiden  growers  only,  a  maiden 
grower  being  one  who  has  never  before  obtained  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  in  prize  money.  It  is  the 
practice  to  offer  to  all  maiden  growers  who  enter  in 
this  class  a  few  Tulips  in  addition  to  any  prizes  he  may 
win.  Mr.  J.  Housely,  of  Stockport,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  placed  first,  with  bizarre,  flamed, 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  and  rose,  feathered,  Mrs.  Lea.  Class 
7  was  a  similar  class  open  to  all,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
society  that  the  stands  showing  in  class  6  can  also 
compete  in  class  7.  Here  Mr.  T.  Hayes  was  again 
first,  having  bizarre,  feathered,  George  Hayward  ;  and 
flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Mr.  J.  Housely’s  stand, 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  class  6,  was  placed  second  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Hayes  was  third,  with  bizarre,  flamed, 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  and  rose,  feathered,  Aglaia.  Fourth, 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Needham. 

A  considerable  number  of  flowers  were  staged  in  the 
classes  for  single  blooms.  Bizarres,  feathered  :  first, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  "William  Wilson,  and  second  with 
Garibaldi  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  with  Masterpiece  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  General  Grant ;  sixth,  Mr.  John 
Hayes,  with  John  Ratcliffe,  which  is  very  like  Master¬ 
piece  ;  seventh,  Mr.  J.  Hayes,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
eighth,  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  with  William  Wilson  ;  ninth, 
Mr.  J.  Hayes,  with  Ajax  ;  tenth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with 
Lord  Stanley.  Bizarres,  flaked  :  first,  Air.  T.  Haynes, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  second,  Air.  J.  H.  AVood  with  the 
same  ;  third,  Air.  T.  Haynes,  with  Dr.  Hardy  ;  fourth, 
Air.  J.  Hayes,  with  Orpheus  ;  fifth,  Air.  T.  Haynes, 
with  Prince  of  AVales  ;  sixth,  Air.  C.  W.  Needham, 
with  Alasterpiece ;  seventh,  Air.  AV.  Dymock,  with 
AVilliam  Lea  ;  eighth,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  Excelsior  ; 
ninth,  Air.  W.  Prescott,  with  Pilot  ;  tenth,  Air.  J. 
Housely,  with  Ajax.  Roses,  feathered  :  first,  Air.  AV. 
Prescott,  with  Industry  ;  second,  Air.  J.  W.  Bentley, 
with  Alodesty  ;  third,  Air.  J.  H.  AVood,  with  Industry  ; 
fourth,  Air.  AV.  Prescott,  with  Aliss  Hindley,  and  fifth, 
with  Aglaia  ;  sixth,  Air.  J.  AV.  Bentley,  with  Julia 
Farnese  ;  seventh,  Air.  J.  Hayes,  with  Airs.  Bright ; 
eighth,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  Sarah  Headly  ;  ninth, 
Air.  J.  Hayes,  with  Alabel  ;  tenth,  Air.  J.  H.  AArood, 
with  Heroine.  Roses,  flamed:  first,  Air.  T.  Haynes,  with 
Alabel,  and  second,  with  Sarah  Headly  ;  third,  Air.  J. 
Hayes,  with  Alabel ;  fourth,  Air.  J.  Housely,  with 
Aglaia,  and  fifth,  with  Annie  AlcGregor  ;  sixth,  Air.  S. 
Barlow,  with  Lady  Catherine  Gordon  ;  seventh,  Air. 
W.  Prescott,  with  Airs.  Woolley  ;  eighth,  Air.  J.  Hayes, 
with  Triomphe  Royale  ;  ninth,  Air.  AAT.  Dymock,  with 
Queen  Henrietta ;  tenth,  Air.  J.  Housely,  with 
Industry.  Byblcemens,  feathered  :  first,  Air.  AV. 
Prescott,  with  Guido ;  second,  Air.  J.  AAr.  Bentley, 
with  Bessie  ;  third,  Air.  AAA  Prescott,  with  Yiolet 
Aimable  ;  fourth,  Air.  J.  H.  AVood,  with  Alice  Grey  ; 
fifth,  Air.  AAA  Dymock,  with  Talisman  ;  sixth,  Air.  S. 
Barlow,  with  AVilliam  Parkinson  ;  seventh,  Air.  AV. 
Dymock,  with  Seedling ;  eighth,  Air.  AV.  Prescott, 
with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  ninth,  Air.  J.  Housely,  with 
Lady  Denman  ;  tenth,  Air.  S.  Johnson,  with  Talisman. 
Bybloemens,  flamed  :  first.  Air.  AAA  Dymock,  with 
Chancellor  ;  second,  Air.  T.  Haynes,  with  Beauty  of 
Litchurch;  third,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  Friar  Tuck; 
fourth,  Air.  S.  Johnson,  with  Chancellor;  sixth, 
Air.  John  Hayes,  with  Lord  Denman;  sixth,  Air. 
AV.  Prescott,  with  Adonis  ;  seventh,  Air.  S.  Barlow, 
with  Bessie,  improved ;  eighth,  Air.  S.  Johnson, 
with  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  ninth,  Air.  John  Hayes, 
with  Seedling  ;  tenth,  Air.  A.  Aloorhouse,  unknown. 

The  premier-feathered  Tulip  was  rose,  Aliss  Wood, 
shown  by  Air.  J.  H.  AVood,  a  most  attractive  flower, 
which,  should  it  maintain  its  present  character,  will  be 
found  a  valuable  addition  to  its  class.  The  premier 
flamed  Tulip  was  a  finely  marked  Sir  J.  Paxton,  from 
Air.  T.  Haynes. 

Breeder  Tulip=.  There  were  five  stands  of  six  blooms, 
and  Air.  Samuel  Barlow  was  first  with  excellent  blooms 
of  bizarres,  Hepworth  Seedling  140/63,  and  Criterion  ; 
roses,  Airs.  Barlow  and  Rose  Hill ;  byblcemens,  Glory 
of  Stakehill  and  Maid  of  the  Alill.  Second,  Air. 
J.  H.  AATood,  with  bizarres,  AVilliam  Lee  and  Lord 


Delamere  ;  roses,  Mabel  and  Mrs.  Barlow;  byblcemens, 
Alice  Grey  and  Snrpasse  le  Grande.  Third,  Air.  J.  AV. 
Bentley,  with  bizarres,  Horatio  and  Sulphur  ;  roses, 
Alabel  and  unknown  ;  byblcemens,  Adonis  and 
Ashmole’s  114.  Fourth,  Air.  T.  Haynes  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
A.  Aloorhouse.  The  best  three  breeder  Tulips  also 
came  from  Air.  S.  Barlow,  who  had  bizarre,  Sir.  J. 
Paxton  ;  rose,  Aliss  Burdett-Contts  ;  and  bybloemen, 
Glory  of  Stakehill.  Second,  Air.  S.  Johnson  with 
bizarre,  unknown  ;  rose,  Miss  Burdett  -  Coutts  ; 
and  byblcemen,  Alaid  of  Orleans.  Third,  Mr. 
J.  H.  AVood,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose, 
Alabel ;  and  byblcemen,  Alice  Grey.  Fourth,  Mr. 
John  Hayes ;  fifth,  Air.  J.  AV.  Bentley  ;  sixth,  Mr.  J. 
Hague  ;  seventh,  Air.  AA7".  Prescott ;  eighth,  Air.  A. 
Aloorhouse.  Single  blooms,  bizarre  breeders :  first,  Air. 
AV.  Prescott,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  second.  Air.  J.  H. 
AVood,  with  Storer’s  No.  4,  and  third,  with  Lea’s  No.  1  ; 
fourth,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  Richard  Yates,  and  5th, 
with  Pilot;  sixth,  Air.  J.  H.  AVood,  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton  ;  seventh,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  Airs.  Lea  ;  and 
eighth,  with  Seedling  27a.  Rose  breeders  :  in  this 
class  Air.  S.  Barlow  was  awarded  the  first  six  prizes, 
viz.  :  first,  with  Hepworth  Seedling  127/63  ;  second, 
with  Alabel  ;  third,  with  Mrs.  Barlow  ;  fourth,  with 
Miss  Burdett-Coutts  ;  fifth,  with  Hepworth’s  127/63  ; 
sixth,  with  seedling  ;  seventh,  Air.  A.  Aloorhouse, 
with  Annie  AlcGregor  ;  eighth,  Air.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with 
Industry.  Byblcemen  breeders  :  first,  Air.  S.  Barlow, 
with  Ashmole’s  126;  second,  with  Ashmole’s  114;  third, 
with  Hepworth  Seedling  ;  fourth,  with  Adonis  ;  fifth, 
Air.  John  Hayes,  with  unknown  ;  sixth,  Air.  S.  Barlow, 
with  Glory  of  Stakehill  ;  seventh,  Air.  T.  Haynes,  with 
seedling  ;  eighth,  Air.  S.  Barlow,  with  seedling. 

The  premier  breeder  Tulip  was  byblcemen,  Ashmole’s 
126,  shown  by  Air.  S.  Barlow,  a  flower  charming  in 
colour,  and  fine  in  build. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  on  the  Auricula. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  anything  that  will  rid 
the  Auricula  grower  of  this  pest.  On  looking  through 
my  plants  last  week  I  found  a  seedling  Auricula  in  a 
60-sized  pot  badly  infested  with  it,  so  I  stood  the  plant 
for  over  an  hour  in  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
water,  but  on  taking  it  out  and  examining  it  through  a 
magnifying  glass  I  found  the  insects  were  still  alive  and 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  their  immersion.  I  then 
stood  the  same  plant  for  an  hour  in  some  very  strong 
soot  water  ;  this  seemed  to  stupefy  them,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  active  again.  If  any  one  knows  of  a 
cure  for  the  aphis  and  will  give  the  particulars,  he  will,  I 
am  sure  receive  the  thanks  of  all  Auricula  cultivators. 
—  William  Badcock,  Reading. 

[We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  communications 
from  Auricula  growers,  in  reference  to  their  experience 
of  and  dealings  with  this  woolly  aphis.  It  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  into  every  collection  of  Auriculas 
in  the  kingdom,  however  well  cared  for  and  isolated. 
That  the  insect  cannot  be  present  upon  the  plants  for 
any  good  purpose  we  are  well  assured,  and  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  general  health  of  the  plants  to 
any  appreciable  degree.  It  would  seem  to  be  most 
injurious  on  the  ground  level,  clustering  round  the 
neck  of  the  plants,  where  it  is  doubtless  doing  harm  to 
the  young  roots  that  have  not  yet  got  down  into  the 
soil.  It  can  be  brushed  away  by  means  of  a  small  stiff 
paint  brush,  and  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  insect 
it  should  be  brushed  into  scalding  water.  It  clusters 
also  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant,  clustering  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  and  in  this  position  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  re-potting.  We  believe  that  Air.  T.  E. 
Henwood  holds  the  opinion  that  black  soft  soap  will 
kill  the  aphis,  while  the  light-coloured  will  not.  As 
this  statement  is  doubtless  based  on  experience,  it  is 
worth  while  bearing  in  mind  that  the  black  soft  soap 
should  be  employed  as  an  insecticide. — Ed.] 

Pinks. 

Shall  we  have  any  flowers  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Pink  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
24th  inst.  1  That  is  the  question  that  is  just  now 
exercising  the  minds  of  lovers  of  this  fragrant  favourite 
in  the  garden.  It  is  practically  the  only  chance  we 
shall  have  in  London  of  seeing  Pinks  produced  in 
anything  like  quantity.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  23rd  inst.,  prizes  are 
offered  for  Pinks  in  two  classes,  but  the  competition  is 
open  only  to  amateurs,  and  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  of  many  of  these  about  London.  I  trust  that 
every  grower  of  the  Pink  who  possibly  can  will  exhibit 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  24th,  so  that  the  society 
may  be  kept  in  existence,  and  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
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have  sung  gracefully  of  it  perhaps  little  know  with 
what  feelings  of  desperate  anxiety  the  “  tented  field” 
is  changed  to  the  array  of 

summer  spears, 

That  soon  shall  wear  the  garland. 

It  is  a  serious — in  fact,  to  any  but  the  largest  capitalists, 
quite  a  gambling  venture  ;  and  the  amount  which 
continues  to  be  staked  on  it  would  certainly  not 
impress  the  casual  visitor  with  any  idea  of  the  “  deca¬ 
dence  of  agriculture,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  At 
this  time  of  theyear  whole  fields — scores,  if  not  hundreds 
of  acres — maybe  seen  on  which  every  individual  hop-pole 
is  elaborately  stayed  up  with  a  separate  rope  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  a  connecting  line  of  wire  running  round 
the  whole  field,  which,  viewed  from  the  railway  as  we 
pass,  looks  like  nothing  but  a  gigantic  spider’s  web. 
And  then  the  washing  process.  It  sometimes  seems  as 
if  every  single  leaf  of  the  precious  plant  were  washed  ; 
and  indeed  this  is  nearly  the  case  in  times  of  great 
danger,  when  the  disease,  starting  at  one  end  of  a  line, 
may  within  twenty-four  hours  have  reached  the  other, 
unless  swept  off  betimes  by  the  squirt  of  sulphureted 
fluid  or  whatever  other  remedy  the  farmer  may  believe 
in  ;  for  on  these  there  is  much  controversy.  One  way 
and  another,  £40,  £50 — nay,  even  £60  in  the  case  of 
the  most  valuable  class  of  Hop — is  spent  per  acre. 
This,  very  possibly,  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years. 
With  the  fourth,  perhaps,  comes  a  really  good  season 
when  a  sum  of  £15,000  to  £20,000  and  £25,000  may 
be  cleared  off  less  than  a  hundred  acres.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  not  (the  odds  are  perhaps  five  to  one 
against  it);  and  in  that  case  the  farmer  (or  the  gambler, 
as  you  please)  is  struck  with  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
rent  as  an  institution,  and  naturally  appeals  to  that 
exhaustless  resource  of  all  sufferers — the  landlord.  The 
worst  is  that  even  a  good  season — if  too  generally 
good — may  be  almost  as  ruinous  as  a  bad  one.  What 
would  Teally  suit  the  Hop-grower’s  book — we  hardly 
like  to  suggest  such  a  step — would  be  to  charter  a  local 
blizzard  or  October  gale  to  operate  on  his  neighbours. 
But  then  probably  they  would  complain. 

Yes,  there  is  high- farming  about  here,  and  not 
exactly  low  standards  of  comfort  among  the  farming 
class.  You  see  that  wire  by  the  roadside.  Ho,  it  is 
not  the  telegraph.  It  is,  an’t  please  you,  a  telephone 
connecting  one  of  the  farms  of  a  substantial  tenant 
with  another.  You  did  not  think  things  were  so 
advanced  in  the  sleepy  south  ?  It  is  almost  dark  now  ; 
but  if  it  were  bright  daylight,  the  country  is  not  yet — 
bar  the  blossoms,  which  promise  a  splendid  fruit 
season — in  its  beauty.  A  month  or  two  hence  will  be 
the  time  for  that.  Then,  too,  the  splendid  timber 
that  overshadows  us  now  will  have  filled  out  to  its  full 
rich  and  rounded  proportions.  Ah  !  such  timber  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  England.  As  we  turn  up  the 
dusky  avenue,  swarms  of  nightingales  to  left  and  right 
— loudly  heard  above  the  beat  of  the  mare’s  home¬ 
going  feet  and  the  grinding  of  wheels  on  the  gravel, 
and  undisturbed  by  either — are  swishling  and  whiffling 
and  guggling,  like  the  noise  of  a  thousand  water-pipes. 
It  is  a  lovely  night. — St.  James'  Gazette. 

- — >X<- - 

POLEMONIUM  RICHARDSON! 

There  are  some  eight  or  nine  known  species  of  Pole- 
monium,  and  that  under  notice  is  closely  allied  to  our 
British  species,  but  as  a  rule  is  dwarfer,  with  larger 
flowers.  The  stems  also  differ  in  being  downy, 
whereas  both  leaves  and  stems  of  P.  cceruleum  are 
glabrous.  The  name  accepted  by  botanists  is  P. 
hurnile,  and  there  is  a  synonym  in  P.  villosum,  but  it 
will  be  many  years  probably  before  gardeners  recognise 
any  other  than  P.  Pdchardsoni.  The  species  was 
first  discovered  in  1826  by  Hr.  Richardson,  an  Arctic 
explorer,  who  found  it  near  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America  are  really  its 
native  home,  and  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  Britain, 
where  it  llowers  during  May,  June  and  July.  A 
succession  is  kept  up  by  the  development  of  late 
shoots,  which  flower  in  their  turn.  So  floriferous  has 
it  been  during  the  past  month,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  and  ungenial  weather,  that  clumps  of  it  in 
different  gardens  around  London  have  been  quife  a 
conspicuous  feature  amongst  other  hardy  subjects. 
One  can  imagine  with  what  surprise  Dr.  Richardson 
first  beheld  it  when  we  consider  the  effect  a  good 
patch  of  it  has,  even  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Beautiful  plants  in  their  native  wilds  always  excite 
greater  enthusiasm  than  when  seen  under  cultivation. 
The  large  flowers  are  of  a  bright  sky-blue,  sometimes 
tinted  with  purple.  The  accompanying  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  inflorescence  and  the  floriferous 
character  of  the  plant. 


POLEMOXIUir  R ICHARDSONI. 


exhibitor  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Pansy  Society  in  Birmingham,  on  the  24th  inst.,  and 
others  from  the  South  and  West  also,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  varieties  raised  and 
esteemed  in  those  districts.  Hitherto,  the  south  and 
west  of  England  seedlings  have  not  found  their  way  into 
the  Midlands,  and  if  what  they  are  represented  to  be, 
would  find  a  great  sale,  for  Pansy  growers  in  the 
Midlands  and  north  of  England  districts  may  be 
numbered  by  hundreds.  Up  to  now,  the  Scotch 
varieties  have  been  “all  the  go,”  and  unless  the 
southerns  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  come  to  our 
Pansy  tournament,  I  fancy  that  the  orders  will  still 
go  to  Scotland,  and  we  shall  have  to  settle  down  to  the 
belief  that  Scotia  s  Pansies — to  use  a  somewhat  slangy 
phrase—11  takes  the  cake.”  We  should  greatly  like  to 
see  flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
growers  in  all  districts,  T  say  come— come  and  see 
what  I  venture  to  predict  will  be  far  and  away 
the  largest  exhibition  of  Pansies  ever  seen  this  side 
of  the  Tweed,  for  growers  from  Scotland  and  other 


The  next  moment  long  masses  of  rich  Cherry-blossom 
gleam  ghostly  white  at  us  through  the  half-darkness  ; 
another,  and  our  view  to  the  left  is  completely  shut 
out  by  a  vegetable  phenomenon  which  is  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  country-side — a  quickset  hedge,  to  wit, 
25  ft.  high  !  No  flimsy  or  unsubstantial  growth 
either,  at  that,  is  this  wonderful  rampart,  which  looks 
like  a  relic  of  some  giant’s  garden  proportioned  to  the 
beanstalk  of  nursery  fame  ;  but  ^highly  valued  as  a 
protection  to  the  tender  and  precious  Hop.  In  many 
places,  indeed,  one  may  see  planted  rows  of  young 
Poplars — “pollarded”  at  about  a  similar  height — to 
keep  off,  if  it  be  possible,  the  brunt  of  an  October  gale. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  are  the 
perils  and  excitements  of  this  most  speculative  of 
agricultural  industries.  Surely  no  “bear”  or  “bull” 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  no  promoter,  no  member  of 
the  most  audacious  syndicate  that  ever  rigged  a  maiket, 
knows  such  escapes,  such;  calamitous  losses,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  such  golden  harvests  as  they  who  cul¬ 
tivate  this  tender  and  beautiful  plant.  The  poets  who 


the  woik  of  creating  an  increased  interest  in  the  Pink. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  fears  he  will  not  have  a  flower  in 
bloom  by  the  24th,  and  about  Manchester  the  bloom  is 
very  late  ;  but  then  the  Northern  Society’s  show  will 
not  take  place  until  July  18th.  Surely  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  by  July  1st  winter  will  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  some  genial  spring  weather 
commence.  I  am  afraid  that  summer  has  parted 
company  with  us  for  ever. — 11.  D. 

Pansies. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  superiority  of  the  West  of 
England  Pansies  was  written  about  in  your  columns, 
and  I  should  have  sent  the  writer  a  schedule  if  I  had 
known  his  address.  I  havo  sent  to  Mr.  Hooper,  of 
Bath,  and  I  hope  he  will  enter  the  arena  as  an 


distant  places,  as  well  as  a  host  of  home  growers,  have 
intimated  their  intention  to  bring  blooms. —  JV.  Dean, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Sparkhill. 

- ->$*- - 

A  TURN  IN  THE  “GARDEN.” 

The  thin-curved  moon  is  just  beginning  to  cast  faint 
shadows  of  the  hedges  and  trees  upon  the  great  white 
highway  as  we  spin  along  it,  upon  the  swiftly  rolling 
wheels  of  a  light  and  well-horsed  dogcart,  through  one 
of  the  rich  and  fruitful  plains  of  Kent.  It  is  not  at  all 
an  unpleasant  evening  for  a  moonlight  drive.  The 
chilly  wind  that  bears  the  influenza  microbe  on  its 
wing  has  shifted  to  a  warmer  quarter,  and  even  the 
coming  night  has  the  feel  of  summer  about  it. 

Round  us  at  one  moment  stretch  far  and  wide  perfect 
praiiies  of  Strawberry,  thirsting,  so  it  is  said,  for  rain. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. — Now  that  the  weather  has  greatly 
improved,  the  Gardenias  may  he  removed  to  a  frame 
and  plunged  in  some  gently  fermenting  material, 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  root  growth.  Full  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunshine  is  also  necessary,  and  syringing 
twice  a  day  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 
Should  the  plants  be  infested  with  mealy-bug,  give 
them  a  thorough  syringing  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin 
and  water  at  the  rate  of  a  wine-glassful  of  the  former 
to  four  gallons  of  the  latter.  The  plants  should  be 
laid  on  their  sides  over  a  tub  to  prevent  the  paraffin 
from  reaching  the  roots.  Wash  with  clean  water 
immediately  afterwards. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. — The  stove  may  now 
be  cleared  of  the  various  batches  of  plants  being  grown 
on  for  use  if  not  already  done.  They  can  be  much 
better  grown  in  frames  close  to  the  glass,  and  receive 
what  special  treatment  they  require.  Leave  plenty  of 
room  for  growth  between  each  plant,  for  upon  their 
being  well  exposed  to  light  will  their  dwarf  and  sturdy 
character  depend. 

Euphorbias  and  Poinsettias. — Full  exposure 
to  light,  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  are  the 
principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  summer  culture 
of  these  things.  Good  results  have  also  been  obtained 
by  plunging  the  pots  of  Euphorbia  fulgens  (Jacquinke- 
flora)  in  some  gently  fermenting  material. 

Balsams. — The  earliest  batch  of  Balsams  should 
now  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  The 
latter,  even  for  plants  of  large  size,  should  not  exceed 
12  ins.  in  diameter.  Rich,  but  open  and  porous  soil 
should  be  used,  and  the  compost  not  pressed  too  firmly. 
The  plants  should  not  be  stopped  in  any  way,  but  the 
shoots  tied  into  position  as  growth  proceeds.  Remove 
the  flowers  that  make  their  appearance  on  the  main 
axis,  while  the  plant  is  yet  comparatively  young. 
This  will  encourage  branching. 

Azaleas. — The  plants  that  flowered  early  will  now 
have  completed  their  growth  for  the  season,  and  may 
be  tied  into  shape,  avoiding  formality  as  much  as 
possible.  Gradually  harden  off  and  place  them  in  the 
open  air.  The  seed  vessels  should  be  picked  off  those 
that  have  just  finished  flowering,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  heat  to  encourage  growth. 

Camellias. — The  plants  that  have  finished  their 
growth  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  by  giving 
them  more  air  in  a  cooler  house,  and  finally  transferred 
to  some  slightly  shaded  place  in  the  open  air  to  ripen 
the  wood,  and  give  the .  foliage  texture.  Stand  the 
pots  on  pieces  of  slate  or  on  a  good  bottom  of  ashes. 

Lilies. — Those  who  placed  their  bulbs  in  the 
bottom  of  large  pots,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards 
top-dressing  them,  should  now  see  to  them,  as  roots  are 
being  thrown  out  from  the  stems  above  the  bulbs. 

Figs. — The  second  crop  on  the  trees  that  were 
started  in  November  should  now  be  swelling  fast  and 
even  approaching  maturity.  If  the  plants  are  old  and 
the  fruit  rather  thickly  set,  it  will  benefit  the  remainder 
by  removing  or  thinning  out  the  worst.  Figs  are  gross 
feeders,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid 
manure  during  the  growing  season.  Plenty  of  heat, 
light,  and  ventilation  should  be  given,  and  the  plants 
will  be  greatly  improved  thereby,  and  the  fruit  vastly 
improved  with  regard  to  flavour. 

Melons. — An  increased  supply  of  Melons  can  be 
obtained  by  utilising  frames  that  have  hitherto  been 
filled  with  bedding  plants.  -If  the  frames  can  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  wall  in  an  aspect  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  sunshine  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
success  will  be  rendered  more  certain  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  means  of  heating.  All  that  need  be  placed 
in  the  frames  is  a  barrow-load  or  two  of  good  loam  with 
an  admixture  of  lime  rubble.  Syringe  the  plants  at 
closing  time  on  the  afternoon  of  fine  days. 

Bedding  Out.— "When  putting  out  such  things  as 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Ageratums 
it  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  remove  the  flowers 
in  order  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  a  good  start ;  and 
the  loss  of  time  will  be  more  than  made  good  when 
they  commence  to  flower  again.  The  process  is  the 
more  necessary  if  the  plants  have  been  starved. 

Sub-tropical  Plants. — Before  any  of  these  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  our  variable  climate, 
they  should  have  been  well  hardened  off.  Tall-growing 
kinds  should  also  be  staked  immediately  iflarge  enough 
to  be  affected  by  the  wind. 


Boses. — From  the  earliest  expansion  of  the  leaves 
till  well  into  summer,  roses  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
and  greatly  injured  by  a  small  yellowish  insect  (Typh- 
locyba  Rosse).  This  is  especially  the  case  in  dry 
positions.  The  underside  of  the  leaves  should  be  well 
syringed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which  a 
little  tobacco  water  has  been  added. 

- - 

MR.  RIVERS  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE 

IN  ENGLAND. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  for 
the  following  report  of  Mr.  Rivers’  lecture  delivered 
last  week  in  the  Horticultural  Pavilion  at  the  Bath 
show  : — The  lecturer,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said 
that  great  interest  had  been  taken  in  fruit  culture  in 
this  country  during  the  last  few  years,  mainly,  he 
thought,  owing  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  importance  of  fruit  culture  as  a  source 
of  profit  among  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the 
land,  and  also  upon  the  advantage  of  increasing  our 
national  industries  by  the  manufacture  of  jam.  Fruit 
growing  under  proper  conditions  was  a  profitable 
occupation,  and  it  was  certain  that  fruit  growing  could 
with  advantage  form  a  part  of  the  industrial  economy 
of  all  farms  which,  by  soil  and  position,  were  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  England  had  many  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  where  both  were  favourable  there  was 
no  reason  why  fruit  growing  should  not  be  profitable 
to  the  planter.  Although  the  area  of  the  land  did  not 
increase,  its  productive  power  did,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  an  increased  knowledge  of  cultivation  and  the 
judicious  use  of  manures.  Bearing  in  mind  its  health¬ 
giving  ;  properties,  fruit  should  be  much  more  freely 
used  than  it  was.  There  was  no  reason  why  its  growth 
and  cultivation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
when  Englishmen  might  grow  nearly  all  they  wanted. 
The  fruit-growing  industry  need  not  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  any  other  industry. 

As  to  the  quality  of  home-grown  fruit,  shows  of 
reeent  years  indicated  that  English  fruit  stood  second 
to  none.  He  (the  lecturer),  however,  would  have  to 
suggest  a  very  different  system  of  cultivation  to 
that  adopted  by  their  forefathers,  whose  trees  and 
orchards,  although  very  picturesque,  were  in  many 
instances  of  no  more  practical  use  than  their  old  three- 
deckers.  Under  the  new  system  of  planting  and 
cultivation,  one  rood  of  land  would  produce  as  much 
as  three  or  four  acres  under  the  extravagant  system  of 
planting  adopted  by  past  generations.  The  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  for  certain  classes  of  fruit  needed  to 
be  carefully  considered,  and  he  attributed  a  great  deal 
of  his  own  success  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistics  of 
the  soil,  which  must  not  be  judged  by  appearances,  but 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  chemical  constituents. 
Having  given  his  audience  some  hints  on  dressing  the 
soil,  planting,  &c.,  the  lecturer  remarked  that,  as  a 
people  who  were  first  in  national  importance,  they 
should  not  allow  foreign  nations  to  usurp  their  position  ; 
b'ut  they  must  send  the  best  fruit  into  the  market, 
because  if  they  sent  second  or  third-rate  growths  they 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own. 

It  was  admitted  that  English  Apples  were  the  best 
in  quality,  and  all  that  was  wanted  to  command  good 
profits  to  growers  was  the  exercise  of  skill  in  cultivation. 
If  growers  were  disappointed  in  the  price,  it  would 
arise  from  a  want  of  care  in  cultivation.  Plums  were 
perhaps  the  most  economical  fruit  grown,  and  one 
which  could  be  eaten  with  pleasure  either  cooked  or 
uncooked.  He  had  hoped  that  they  might  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  Frenchmen  in  the  matter  of  dried 
plums,  but  it  was  a  peculiar  industry,  and  was  confined 
to  certain  localities,  and  almost  to  one  sort  of  them, 
which  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  country.  Pears  were  a  very  popular  and  pleasant 
fruit,  but  some  localities  could  not  grow  them.  In 
the  "West  of  England,  however,  they  were  more 
fortunate,  and  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  an  orchard 
fruit  of  great  economic  value,  and  there  were  certain 
soils  in  the  "West  which  would  be  found  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  choice  Pears  for  the  London  market.  He 
grew  all  his  own  Cherries  under  glass  to  protect  them 
from  the  birds,  but  when  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  protect  the  fruit  from  these  winged  enemies,  its 
cultivation  would  prove  a  profit  to  the  grower. 

There  was  one  point  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  growers  of  fruit,  and  that  was  the  processes 
of  drying  it.  There  was  a  lamentable  waste  in  this 
respect  where  they  had  a  glut  of  fruit.  According  to 
Mr.  Colchester  Wemyss,  the  drying  of  Plums  was  put 
upon  an  almost  impossible  platform  ;  but  the  Americans, 
in  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1S66,  were 
referred  to  as  drying  fruit  by  the  aid  of  furnaces  and 


heated  flues  round  the  buildings,  with  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  for  the  escape  of  watery  vapour,  twenty-four  hours 
completing  the  drying  process.  Many  English  Apples 
could  be  dried  equally  as  well  as  American  fruit.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  hoped  the  interest 
awakened  in  England  during  the  last  few  years  in  fruit 
culture  would  result  in  the  spread  of  education  in  this 
respect.  County  Councils  recognised  the  advantage  of 
giving  grants  for  technical  instruction  in  various 
industries,  and  surely  fruit-growing  should  not  be 
omitted.  Grafting,  planting,  pruning,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  should  be  taught 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  learn.  Since  the  County 
Councils  had  learnt  that  fruit-growing  was  an  industry 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  perhaps  they  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  a  grant  towards  it.  At  any  rate 
they  might  make  application  for  it. 

- - 

CHOICE  TROPiEOLUMS. 

There  are  close  upon  three  dozen  species  of  Tropceolum, 
all  natives  of  South  America,  and  the  degree  of  hardi¬ 
ness  which  they  possess  depends  upon  the  district  and 
elevation  from  whence  they  come.  The  greater  number 
are  perennial  in  their  own  country,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  T.  majus  and  T.  minus  are  treated 
generally  as  annuals  in  Britain,  they  are  really  peren¬ 
nials  when  grown  under  glass  during  winter,  as  are 
several  of  the  choice  forms  such  as  the  double  varieties, 
Hermine  Grashoff,  Grandiflorum  plenissimum,  and 
several  other  named  bedding  kinds.  Those  which  are 
treated  as  annuals  produce  seeds  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  the  choice-named  varieties  must  be  perpetuated  or 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  Those  with  tuberous 
roots  or  fleshy  underground  rhizomes  are  increased  by 
these  means.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  that  respect,  for  division  of  the  rhizomes  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent  provided  the  plants  are  placed 
under  suitable  conditions  for  making  good  growth. 
The  soil  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  this  will  best 
be  mentioned  under  each  species. 

Hardy  SrECiES. 

The  Flame-flower  (T.  speciosum).  —  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy  and  half-hardy 
climbers,  such  as  are  generally  regarded  as  perennial. 
The  leaves  are  small,  subpeltate  and  deeply  six-parted, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  a  fiery  crimson-scarlet,  and 
produced  in  such  profusion  that  the  whole  plant  seems 
a  mass  of  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has 
proved  incontestably  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  with  its  cooler  and  moister  atmosphere,  is  best 
suited  for  its  well-being  generally,  for  there  it  flowers 
in  the  greatest  profusion  and  ripens  seed.  In  the 
southern  part  of  England  a  cool  and  shaded  position  is 
the  only  one  where  any  degree  of  success  may  be 
expected  with  it.  By  the  use  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  peat  in  the  soil  the  roots  can  be  kept  cool,  and  that 
with  a  somewhat  shady  position  will  enable  the 
cultivator  in  the  south  to  grapple  vith  it.  Shade  is 
not  absolutely  a  necessity  provided  the  plant  can  be 
kept  cool  and  moist ;  in  fact,  good  exposure  to  light 
ensures  a  greater  amount  of  bloom.  Introduced  in  1S46. 

The  Yellow  Rock  Indian  Cress  [T.  polyphyllum). 
— Like  the  last,  this  is  also  a  native  of  Chili,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1827.  The  leaves  are 
digitate,  with  ten  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets,  and  the  whole 
is  only  of  moderate  size,  so  that  the  stems  and  foliage 
together  present  a  graceful  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  showy  when  produced  in  Abundance, 
although  devoid  of  that  grandeur  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Flame-flower.  The  stems  are  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  as  they  are  in  their  native  habitats  on 
rocky  places.  The  species  is,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  rockwork  where  the  trailing  stems  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  ledges.  A  sunny  position 
should  be  chosen  for  it,  as  the  flowers  will  there  be 
produced  in  greater  abundance,  and  the  tubers  will 
ripen  off  better.  A  rather  dry  soil  than  otherwise 
would  therefore  be  beneficial. 

Hale-Hardy  ok  Greenhouse  Perennials. 

The  Peruvian  Nasturtium  ( T.  tuberosum). — The. 
peltate  leaves  of  this  species  recall  those  of  T.  majus, 
but  they  are  more  deeply  lobed,  and  the  flowers 
smaller  but  conspicuous  from  their  dark  red  and  yellow 
colour.  The  rootstock  is  tuberous,  of  some  considerable 
size,  and  edible  when  boiled.  A  rather  dry  soil  and  a 
sunny  position  suits  this  plant  best  in  Britain,  and 
some  protection  should  be  given  in  winter  to  place  the 
tubers  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  The  latter  might 
even  be  lifted  in  autumn  when  frost  cuts  down  the 
stems,  and  preserved  in  moist  sand  till  all  danger  of 
severe  frost  is  over.  The  climbing  stems  are  admir- 
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ably  adapted  for  covering  a  trellis.  The  species 
succeeds  best  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
counties,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  it  does  well. 
The  native  country  is  Peru. 

The  Three-coloured  Nasturtium  ( T.  tricolorum). 
— Like  the  last  this  also  is  considered  as  half  hardy, 
but  those  who  wish  to  succeed  with  it,  should  accord 
it  greenhouse  treatment  as  nearly  as  possible.  Of 
course  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  exclude  frost.  When 
the  stems  are  down,  the  pots  containing  the  tuberous 
roots  may  be  stood  in  a  dry  cool  place  anywhere,  till 
the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance  towards 
autumn.  Whatever  re-potting  is  necessary  should  be 
done  before  growth  recommences,  as  the  slender  thread¬ 
like  stems  are  very  easily  injured  by  careless  handling. 
A  framework  of  stakes,  or  a  balloon-shaped  wire  trellis 
should  be  constructed  for  the  stems  to  climb  upon,  and 
the  pots  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  similar  structure  near 
the  light  when  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  small  but  very  numerous,  with  orange- 
scarlet  sepals  tipped  with  black,  and  small  orange- 
coloured  petals.  A  well-grown  specimen  is  highly 
attractive  for  weeks  together.  Introduced  from  Chili 
in  1 828. 

Jarratt’s  Trop.eolum  (T.  Jarrattii). — This  plant 
is  often  considered  a  variety  of  T.  tricolorum,  and 
succeeds  under  the  same  treatment.  The  orange-scarlet 
sepals  are  spotted  with  yellow  towards  the  base,  and 
the  petals  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  lined  with  dark  brown. 
It  was  introduced  from  Santiago  in  1836. 

The  Azure-bi.ue  Trop^iolum  ( T .  azureum). — An 
old  but  not  very  inapt  name  applied  to  this  was  the 
Clintonia-flowered  Tropieolum,  referring  of  course  to 
Downingia  pulchella,  often  but  erroneously  called 
Clintonia  pulchella.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
azure  -  blue  with  a  greenish  white  centre  ;  and 
as  the  plant  is  very  floriferous,  a  large  piece  presents 
a  very  striking  effect  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  Having  precisely  the  same  habit  as  the 
lasttwo kinds  mentioned,  and  similar  in  respect  to  hardi¬ 
ness,  it  follows  that  the  same  treatment  is  necessary. 
All  three  are  very  easily  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
decidedly  ornamental  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  according  to  the  time  the  tubers  were  started, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  given.  The  peltate  leaves  are 
five-parted  so  as  to  resemble  as  many  leaflets.  The 
species  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  in  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  blue  flowers,  but  notwithstanding,  is 
seldom  seen  in  collections.  A  fine  piece  of  it  was 
brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
show  on  the  28th  ult. 

- **&£&= - - 

BEES  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

It  would  be  extremely  useful,  as  well  as  instructive, 
could  we  have  taken  in  the  autumn  of  every  tenth  year 
a  census  of  the  number  of  skeps  or  hives  of  bees  in  the 
kingdom.  I  am  tempted  to  make  this  suggestion  for 
various  reasons,  but  especially  for  this  one  :  we  have 
had  for  some  years,  in  apparently  active  operation  in 
the  country,  various  bee-keepers’  associations  established 
for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  bee  culture,  and 
yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  far  fewer  bee-keepers 
and  less  honey  seen  in  the  country  now  than  there  was 
ten  years  ago.  I  base  this  belief  upon  what  I  see  and 
hear  of  in  my  own  locality,  for  in  all  directions  I  have 
heard  during  the  past  few  years  of  declining  stocks  or 
of  stocks  absolutely  failed. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  attribute  this  to  the 
existence  of  these  societies,  but  rather  to  causes  over 
which  no  societies  can  have  control — -viz.,  the  weather. 
Take  the  present  spring  for  instance  :  we  are  now  well 
into  J une,  and  bees  ought  to  be  freely  swarming.  But 
so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  how  or  from  whence, 
except  from  the  fruit  trees,  have  they  been  able  to 
gather  food  for  brood — not  because  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  flowers  so  much,  as  that  the  weather 
generally  has  been  so  harmful  to  the  insects  ?  I  declare 
that  here  amidst  myriads  of  trees  in  full  bloom  bees 
have  been  less  observed  than  wasps — indeed,  I  never 
noticed  such  a  poverty  of  bees  as  now  ;  but,  still,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  long  been  getting  fewer.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  deplored  in  the  interests  of  honey 
production. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  all  the  nonsense 
talked  and  written  about  the  absolutely  essential 
interference  of  bees  in  the  fertilisation  of  fruit  or  other 
blooms.  We  see  now  ample  evidence  that  this  sort  of 
talk  is  nonsense,  because  with  hardly  a  bee  to  be  seen 
the  hardy  fruit  bloom  has  set  in  vast  quantities.  It  is 
folly  to  assume  that  Nature  performs  her  work  in 
flower  production  so  indifferently  that  insect  agency  is 


absolutely  needful  for  the  production  of  fertilisation. 
Insects  in  their  search  for  food  may  aid  fertilisation 
without  intending  it,  but  it  is  morally  certain  that 
really  good  fruit  bloom  will  create  its  own  fertility 
without  external  aid  if  allowed  fair  play.  Not  only 
this  year  have  we  seen  fruit  bloom  setting  abundantly 
without  insect  agency,  but  also  in  the  face  of  much 
deterring  weather — cold  winds,  hail,  raiu,  frost,  and 
gloom.  After  such  an  experience  as  the  present  year 
has  afforded,  I  trust  we  shall  hear  little  in  the  future 
about  this  fertilisation  nonsense. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  deprecate  any  form 
of  tuition  concerning  bee  culture,  I  must  affirm  that 
the  present  almost  deplorable  condition  of  bee-keeping 
calls  for  inquiry.  Practically  I  believe  we  are  worse 
off  now  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  new 
methods  of  bee  culture  were  published,  and  when  the 
old  straw  skeps  were  the  rule.  If  the  weather  or 
seasons  be  at  fault  no  one  is  to  blame ;  but  at  lea3t,  if 
the  seasons  have  made  bee-keeping  more  difficult  and 
less  profitable,  then  it  is  indeed  hard  to  understand 
why  the  public  should  be  urged  to  undertake  bee¬ 
keeping  in  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  again  fall  upon  warmer  summers 
and  more  favourable  seasons.  We  believed  that  such 
a  very  severe  winter  as  that  we  have  so  recently  passed 
through  would  have  exhausted  the  cold  forces  of  the 
year,  and  that  a  really  old-fashioned  and  genial  spring 
would  have  followed. 

We  have  rarely  experienced  a  more  ungenerous 
spring,  and  even  now,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  wind  is 
again  easterly  and  cold,  the  sky  gloomy,  and  everything 
is  as  deterring  to  bee  activity  as  well  could  be.  If  bees 
cannot  work  freely  in  May  and  June  they  can  do  little 
in  the  production  of  healthy  brood  later,  although 
they  may  store  honey.  But  we  want  strong  swarms 
and  robust  stocks  first,  and  if  these  are  not  there  the 
outlook  is  poor.  We  have,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  found  a  general  paucity  of  winged  insects  as  well 
as  of  bees.  I  write  this  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  bee 
culture,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  bees,  and  like  to  keep 
them  when  they  will  thrive.  But  I  do  want  to  help 
clear  the  air  of  cant  about  bees  and  their  assumed 
usefulness  in  fruit  and  seed  production,  as  found  in  the 
gospel  according  to  bee-masters. — A.  D. 

- - 

CHISWICK  HOUSE. 

At  present  the  fate  of  this  fine  old  establishment  is 
uncertain,  but  it  would  be  highly  regrettable  if  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  builder.  The  extensive  and 
well-wooded  grounds  lie  within  easy  distance  of  the 
metropolis,  and  comparatively  close  to  the  great  western 
highway  out  of  the  latter,  yet  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
trees,  which  effectively  hide  the  interior  on  all  sides. 

Calling  on  Mr.  May,  the  gardener,  the  other  day,  we 
found  that  fruit  prospects  were  good,  although  it  was 
rather  early  to  state  definitely  with  regard  to  Apples, 
as  the  blossom  had  only  just  fallen.  Many  trees  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin  and  Manks’ 
Codlin  looked  as  if  they  would  be  heavily  laden,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  trees  were  fifty 
years  old.  Some  broad-headed  standards  of  Annie 
Elizabeth  only  fifteen  years  old  had  flowered  splendidly, 
and  seemed  as  if  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  had  been  ensured. 
Plums  in  several  instances  also  showed  well,  particularly 
the  Victoria  variety.  Many  of  the  Cherries  bore  a  good 
crop,  but  more  especially  the  Morellos,  which  were 
laden.  Apricots  are  now  of  good  size,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  spring.  Some  of  the  old  Pear  trees  were  also 
showing  wonderfully,  including  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Jargonelle,  Hessle  and  Doyenne  d’Ete.  In  the  orchard 
many  of  the  fruit  trees  are  greatly  shaded  by  the  great 
height  of  the  forest  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
consequently  lose  the  benefit  of  the  mid-day  sun,  thereby 
crippling  the  trees  for  want  of  proper  ripening.  Peas 
and  Potatos  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  now  advancing 
rapidly,  being  greatly  sheltered  by  high  walls  and  the 
neighbouring  trees.  The  earliest  Pea  is  a  variety  named 
Harbinger,  now  2  ft.  high  and  flowering  freely. 

A  number  of  Orchids  were  flowering  freely  in  the 
stove,  particularly  a  pale  yellow  variety  of  Yanda 
suavis.  A  piece  of  pretty  but  rare  Oncidium  pumilum, 
with  close  set  panicles  only  3  ins.  long,  was  flowering 
freely.  Saccolabium  rubrum,  also  known  as  S.  ampull- 
aceum,  with  its  deep,  rose-coloured  flowers,  was  also 
fine.  The  latter  two  were  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
baskets.  Phaius  AVallichi  occupied  the  side  stages,  and 
the  roof  was  covered  with  Hoya  carnosa,  flowering 
freely. 

The  Camellias  in  the  conservatory  are  over,  and  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  see  the  Fuchsias  trained  over  the  roof, 
at  their  best.  The  sweet-scented  Coleonema  alba  was 


flowering,  but  is  cherished  most  for  the  sake  of  its  fine 
fragrant  foliage.  A  huge  plant  of  Rhododendron 
formosum  in  a  tube  was  just  gorng  over.  Under  the 
cupola  in  the  centre  was  a  large  piece  of  Ilabrothamnus 
elegans,  trained  on  the  pillars  and  flowering  freely. 
Here  also  Semele  androgyna,  with  its  flattened  leaf-like 
branches,  was  flowering  more  profusely  than  we  have 
ever  seen  it  before.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow. 
Several  fine  pieces  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  plurno- 
sum  stood  round  the  sides  of  the  walk. 

The  large,  semi-circular  piece  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  conservatory  is  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants, 
comparatively  few  of  which  are  yet  in  bloom.  Amongst 
others,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  T.  ovata  alba  marginata, 
Yeratrum  nigrum,  and  Alchemilla  alpina  conjuncta 
were  notable  for  their  foliage.  The  under-surface  of 
the  latter  have  a  glossy  and  satiny  look.  The  huge 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  are  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  open,  together  with  the  German  Flag  Iris,  the 
old  double  crimson  Pseony,  perennial  Lupins,  and  the 
mountain  Centaury  (Centaurea  montana).  Double  and 
single  Aquilegias  of  the  common  and  hybrid  types, 
Dicentra  eximea,  Corydalis  lutea,  Lychnis  viscaria,  and 
Veronica  gentianoides  variegata  also  stud  the  ground 
here  and  there.  The  purity  of  the  flowers  of  Iberis 
corresefolia,  although  grown  under  the  influence  of,  and 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
would  be  difficult  to  match,  much  more  to  surpass. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  the  various  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  are  now  in  their  glory,  and  command  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  The  fine  old  Maiden¬ 
hair-tree  (Ginkgo  biloba)  in  front  of  the  conservatory 
has  flowered,  and  proves  to  be  the  male.  Near  this  is  a 
splendid  tree  of  Mespilus  Smithii,  otherwise  known  as 
M.  grandiflora,  covered  with  its  snow-white  blossom. 
Some  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts  have  quite  a  pink 
appearance  owing  to  the  large  red  spots  on  the  upper 
petals.  The  Bladder  Nut  (Staphylea  pinnata)  is  also 
in  bloom,  but  is  rather  over-shaded  by  the  larger  trees. 
A  wide  contrast  to  the  above  was  offered  by  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  (Gymnocladus  canadensis),  the  huge 
leaves  of  which  were  only  just  bursting  their  buds. 
Near  the  house  were  several  Magnolias,  including  M. 
grandiflora,  M.  purpurea,  and  a  fine  tree  of  M.  Umbrella 
with  its  large  leaves  forming  tufts  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  recalling  a  Japanese  parasol.  In  the  shrub¬ 
beries  were  to  be  seen  the  Persian  Lilac  and  its  white 
variety.  On  the  walls  of  the  mansion  itself,  Clematis 
montana  studded  with  blossom  scrambled  up  to  a  height 
of  30  ft.  to  35  it.  The  Balearic  Box,  by  no  means  a 
common  shrub,  was  also  flowering  freely.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  beauties  of  the  floral  world  were 
sculptures  of  a  wolf  and  a  boar  brought  direct  from 
King  Adrian’s  garden  at  Rome. 

From  the  north  face  of  the  mansion  a  beautiful 
vista  stretches  away  westwards  over  a  pond  and 
between  tall  Beeches,  Weeping  Birches,  Lombardy 
Poplars  and  English  Elms,  the  latter  stretching  up  to 
a  height  of  120  ft.  or  more.  Many  others  vary  from 
90  ft.  to  100  ft.,  speaking  of  a  high  antiquity.  The 
golden  yellow  and  fragrant  Rhododendron  flavum 
occupies  the  lower  grounds.  To  the  left  a  magnificent 
purple  Beech  was  as  broad  as  high.  ■  Peeps  here  and 
there  are  obtained  of  the  double  scarlet  Thorn  as  it  is 
described,  also  Laburnum  vulgare,  the  common  “Milk- 
white  Thorn  ”  of  the  poet  and  others,  now  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Huge  masses  of  Dogwood  in  bloom  bug  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  On  a  mound  on  the  southern 
margin  of  the  grounds  are  some  old  specimens  of  the 
Judas  Tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum),  backed  up  with 
Laburnum  from  some  points  of  view.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  the  blossoms  are  produced  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  old  branches.  Amongst  the  lower  plants 
flowering  on  this  mound  at  present  are  Lamium 
Galeobdolon,  L.  album,  and  the  Greater  Periwinkle. 
Later  on  other  semi-wild  subjects  will  take  their  place. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  ground  on  the  western  side 
masses  of  shrubbery  were  planted  a  few  years  ago  to 
hide  a  newly  built  wall,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
growth  the  shrubs  have  made,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  tall 
trees  in  the  vicinity.  Masses  of  the  Guelder  Rose, 
Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno,  with  its  golden  yellow 
blossom  ;  Spirrea  bella,  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the 
R.  ponticum  and  R.  Catawbiense  types,  and  the 
Common  Broom,  show  what  effects  can  be  produced 
even  with  the  commonest  material,  British  shrubs  in¬ 
cluded.  A  large  clump  of  Polygonatum  multiflorum  on 
the  borders  of  a  walk  had  stems  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height, 
laden  with  strongly  but  deliciously  fragrant  blossom. 
Two  species  of  Balsam,  namely,  Impatiens  Noli-me- 
tangere  and  I.  Roylei  grow  about  the  grounds  in  such 
numbers  as  to  appear  wild  or  quite  naturalised. 
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PLANTS  OF  MERIT. 

The  undermentioned  plants  were  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting, 
and  received  First  Class  Certificates  or  Awards  of 
Merit,  according  to  their  degree  of  worth. 

Celmisia  specxaeilis. — Upon  seeing  such  a  plant  as 
the  present,  one  is  apt  to  consider  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  it  to  remain  so  long  a  stranger  to  culti¬ 
vation  when  it  comes  from  Hew  Zealand,  a  well- 
explored  and  easily  accessible  country.  It  is  a  huge 
Daisy-like  Composite,  with  heads  If  in.  to  2b  ins.  in 
diameter,  long  white  rays  and  a  golden  disc.  These 
are  borne  singly  on  peduncles  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  high, 
arising  from  dense  tufts  of  radical  leaves.  The 
peduncle  is  furnished  with  bracts  and  densely  covered 
with  woolly  white  hairs.  The  leaves  are  oblong- lan¬ 
ceolate,  obtuse,  longitudinally  ribbed,  hard  and 
leathery,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  more  or  less  toned 
down  by  a  thin  covering  of  cottony  white  hairs.  From 
one  to  three  heads  arise  from  each  crown,  and  the 
crowns  are  aggregated  in  dense  tufts.  A  basket  of  plants 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
receiving  a  First  Class  Certificate.  The  species  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1882,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  public  before. 

Begonia,  Duchess  of  Leinstee. — In  this  we 
have  a  single  variety  of  the  tuberous  class,  and  of  great 
merit.  The  flowers  are  relatively  large  and  fiery 
orange,  fading  slightly  on  the  upper  half  of  the  inner 
sepal.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  more  than  half 
cordate,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green,  with  paler 
reticulations,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  affinity 
with  B.  Pearcei.  The  whole  plant  stood  about  15  ins. 
high  as  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  the  variety. 

Begonia,  Lady  Lawrence. — Curiously  enough  the 
variety  shown  under  this  name  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  also  exhibited  a  certain 
amount  of  affinity  with  B.  Pearcei,  having  yellow 
flowers.  Those  of  Lady  Lawrence  were  of  good  size, 
single,  and  of  a  bright  golden  yellow.  The  inner 
sepals  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  outer  ones, 
and  the  anthers  are  orange.  The  large,  drooping,  half 
heart-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  deep  velvety  green.  The 
plant  was  dwarf,  standing  about  10  ins.  high. 

SriU.EA  JAPONICA  MULTIFLORA  COMrACTA.  —  Of 
course  this  is  merely  the  well-known  garden  name  for 
Astilbe  japonica.  As  it  is,  the  inflorescence  shows  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  ordinary  type,  by 
the  much  more  numerous  and  more  densely  arranged 
branches  of  the  panicle  giving~it  a  denser,  whiter,  and 
more  conspicuous  appearance.  A  group  of  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  39, 
"Waterloo  Road,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation,  Selby. — The  stems  of  this  new  Tree 
Carnation  are  very  vigorous,  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 
3g  ft.,  and  are  well  furnished  with  foliage  of  a  deep 
glaucous  green  hue.  The  flowers  are  large,  fully  double 
and  bright  yellow,  with  broad  petals,  somewhat 
incurved  at  the  points  and  faintly  toothed  along  the 
apical  edge.  They  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  fragrant,  but 
very  beautiful.  A  basketful  of  the  plant  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Ascot,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Pink,  Princess  Maud.— The  stems  of  this  variety 
stand  at  a  uniform  height  of  11  ins.,  are  erect,  and 
apparently  flower  freely.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
seedling  from  the  well-known  Mrs.  Sinkins,  with  large 
double  white  flowers.  The  latter  are  equally  large  in 
this  case  and  as  fully  double,  but  instead  of  being  pure 
white,  the  petals  have  a  transverse  purple  blotch  below 
the  middle,  and  are  deeply  toothed  at  the  apex.  The 
flowers  are  slightly  fragrant.  The  variety  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  John  Stacey,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough, 
and  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Pyretheum,  James  Kelway. — The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  of  medium  size,  single,  and  of  an  intense 
crimson-red,  with  a  golden  yellow  disc. 

P.EONIA  PARADOSA  FLORE  PLENO. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  large  size,  and  the  outer  or  true 
petals  are  orbicular,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  forming 
a  cup  around  the  segments,  which  fill  up  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  These  latter  organs  are  very  numerous, 
narrow,  deep  crimson-red,  and  somewhat  crisped  towards 
the  apex.  From  the  fact  that  they  bear  more  or  less 
imperfect  pollen  sacs  along  their  edges,  they  undoubtedly 
consist  of  metamorphosed  stamens.  The  plant  itself 
is  closely  allied  to  P.  peregrina. 

P.  Moutan,  Louise  Mouchelet. — The  flowers  of 
this  tree  Pteony  are  of  huge  size  and  fully  double. 


The  petals  are  much  crumpled  and  cut,  nearly  white 
on  first  expansion,  but  deepening  to  a  beautiful  salmon- 
pink. 

Iris  pallida,  Queen  of  May. — The  general  form 
of  the  flowers  of  this  variety  is  that'  of  I.  pallida,  but 
the  colours  are  decidedly  of  a  different  shade.  The 
falls  are  lilac-purple  and  lined  with  brownish  purple  on 
the  white  ground  of  the  basal  portion,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  yellow  beard.  The  standards  are  broad,  infolded 
and  lilac,  while  the  stigmas  are  yellow  and  white, 
tinted  with  blue. 

Iris,  Princess  of  Wales. — Like  the  last  this  Iris 
also  belongs  to  the  bearded  section,  and  is  allied  to  the 
German  Flag  (I.  germanica),  but  the  segments  are 
rather  narrower,  and  more  nearly  of  the  same  width 
throughout,  although  still  obovate.  The  stigmas  are 
bifid.  All  parts  of  the  flower  are  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pale  yellow  beard  of  the  falls.  The 
variety  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  white  we  have 
amongst  the  bearded  Irises.  Cut  flowers  of  the  above 
five  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  and  each  variety  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

For  the  new  Orchids  Certificated,  see  p.  657. 

FRUIT. 

Melon,  Wythes’  Seedling. — The  fruit  of  this 
variety,  as  shown  by  Mr.  George  Wythes,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
is  of  medium  size  with  a  pale  yellow,  moderately  netted 
and  thin  skin.  A  more  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that 
the  flesh  is  not  strictly  scarlet  nor  green,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  The  portion  next  to  the  rind  or 
skin  is  pale  green  or  white,  while  the  inner  half  is 
scarlet.  Its  merits  are  a  thin  skin,  and  flesh  of  a  high 
quality,  which  may  be  expected  to  improve  under  the 
influence  of  more  sun  than  we  have  been  favoured  with 
for  some  time  past.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  in  preference  to  some  others  which  were  exhibited. 
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Veitch’s  Model  Broccoli. 

I  have  grown  this  Broccoli  for  a  few  years,  but  while 
I  always  liked  it,  never  did  I  appreciate  its  value  so 
much  as  in  this  present  year  of  grace.  I  had  planned 
a  succession  of  Broccolis,  which  I  vainly  persuaded 
myself  would  furnish  my  table,  and  perchance  the 
table  of  a  friend  now  and  then,  with  a  fine  head  or 
two  from  December  to  June — Snow’s  Winter  White, 
Penzance,  Adam’s  Spring  White,  Knight’s  Protecting, 
Late  Queen,  Hartland’s  QueeD,  and  Yeitch’s  Model. 
Alas !  I  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  old-fashioned 
English  winter  which  everybody  yearns  for  when  it 
does  not  come,  and  curses  and  laments  when  it  does. 
One  after  the  other  these  capital  Broccolis  were  slain 
by  Jack  Frost,  the  only  two  which  defied  him  being 
Late  Queen  and  Model,  the  former  suffering  a  good 
deal  and  the  latter  hardly  at  all.  I  have  now  a  large 
breadth  standing  and  throwing  up  magnificent  white 
heads  .on  sturdy,  well  protected  plants,  there  not  being 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  failures.  In  an 
ordinary  season  they  would  have  been  fit  for  cutting 
early  in  May  in  this  district  (Devonshire),  or  perhaps 
about  the  end  of  April,  but  we  are  about  a  month 
behind  with  Broccolis  and  such-like  stuff  this  year.  I 
consider  Model  one  of  the  very  best  Broccolis  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  if  I  were  driven  to  a  single  variety  I 
would  take  this  one  in  preference  to  any  other  to  stand 
through  the  winter. — Devohiensis. 

Ranunculus  gramineus. 

A  large  number  of  the  Crowfoots  or  Buttercups  have 
leaves  very  much  resembling  each  other,  and  divided 
in  the  same  way.  The  Grass-leaved  Crowfoot  differs 
remarkably  in  its  long,  narrow,  lanceolate-linear,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  leaves,  which  if  seen  as  in  its  native 
wilds  growing  amongst  grass,  must  be  difficult  to  detect 
except  by  an  experienced  eye,  when  out  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  lustrous  or  shining  yellow,  and 
are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes  threes,  at  the 
apex  of  the  flower  stems  about  a  foot  high.  They 
differ  from  those  of  our  native  Buttercups  in  having 
about  ten,  instead  of  five  petals.  There  is  a  double 
variety,  not,  however,  very  common  in  cultivation. 
The  wild  type  is  a  native  of  South-west  Europe,  and 
was  originally  introduced  to  Britain  so  long  ago  that 
it  got  naturalised  in  Wales,  and  was  recorded  as  a 
British  plant.  It  is  suitable  either  for  the  border  or 
rockery. 


Spiraea  japonica  compacta  multiflora. 
For  popularity  as  a  house-plant,  Spine  a  japonica  has 
enjoyed  a  long  and  deservedly  increasing  run,  for  it  is  so 
easily  grown.  This  new  variety,  S.  compacta  multiflora, 
will,  I  feel  sure,  when  it  is  known,  meet  with  as  much  or 
more  favour.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  older 
Spine  a  is  that  the  new  one  bears  dense,  bushy  trusses 
of  creamy  white  flowers,  which  stand  up  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  the  foliage  being  darker  than  the  common 
variety,  makes  a  fine  back-ground  for  the  flowers.  It 
is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  cutting  for  wreath  work  or 
for  any  of  those  purposes  for  which  white  flowers  are 
required.  The  trusses  being  so  thick,  give  the  flower  a 
rich,  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
S.  japonica,  and  a  plant  well  worth  growing.—  A.  E. 

Silene  pusilla. 

In  general  appearance  this  resembles  a  miniature  or 
pigmy  form  of  Silene  alpestris,  to  which  it  is  no  doubt 
closely  related.  Characters  they  possess  in  common 
are  a  dwarf  habit,  white  flowers  with  four-toothed  or 
lobed  petals,  and  a  creeping,  persistent  rootstock,  all 
of  which  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  rockwork. 
Planted  in  an  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  their  special 
characteristics  would  inevitably  be  overlooked,  and 
themselves  neglected.  On  rockwork  or  in  pots  they 
would  then  be  seen  to  best  advantage.  A  well-flowered 
piece  is  quite  charming,  as  only  those  can  know  who 
relegate  hardy  plants  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
garden,  and  appreciate  everything  on  its  own  merits. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  seeds  or 
cuttings  ;  in  the  latter  case  utilising  the  suckers,  which 
spring  up  from  the  under-ground  rootstock,  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  in  pots  kept  in  a  close  frame  or  under  a 
hand-light.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

Early  Tomatos. 

Early  in  the  season  I  sowed  seeds  of  Sutton’s  Main 
Crop  Tomato,  not  having  at  the  time  any  others  by  me, 
and  about  a  fortnight  later  I  obtained  some  seeds  of  the 
same  firm’s  Earliest  of  All.  In  due  time  all  were  potted 
together,  some  in  32-sized  pots,  and  others  in  16’s,  in 
some  good  soil  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Clay’s 
Fertilizer  and  bone  meal.  The  crop  produced  on  both 
varieties  has  greatly  delighted  me  every  time  I  have 
looked  at  them,  so  well  have  they  done.  I  may  add, 
that  Earliest  of  All  ripened- its  first  fruits  some  days 
before  the  Main  Crop,  thus  proving  its  claim  to  the 
name  given  it.  The  fruits  are  of  good  size  and  fine 
quality. — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey. 

Richardia  (Calla)  zEthiopica. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  this  distinct  and  most  use¬ 
ful  plant  should  be  transferred  to  some  open  position 
in  the  garden.  They  should  be  planted  out  18  ins. 
apart,  in  good,  rich  soil  of  a  retentive  nature,  so  that  the 
plants  will  grow  sturdy,  and  with  full  exposure  on 
all  sides,  thus  forming  the  basis  of  a  solid,  well-ripened 
growth,  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  growing  this  noble 
plant  well.  JVhen  once  they  start  to  grow,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  water,  as 
they  are  capable  of  taking  in  large  quantities  at  all 
times.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  potted  up  into  whatever  size  pot  they 
require,  using  good  loam  and  cow  manure.  The  plants 
should  all  be  housed  before  the  appearance  of  frost  ; 
and  they  should  have  a  position  where  they  can  enjoy 
an  abundance  of  light,  introducing  them  into  extra 
heat  when  more  flowers  are  desired.  "When  in  flower 
they  are  found  useful  for  standing  in  corridors  and 
other  parts  of  the  mansion,  their  bold,  handsome  leaves 
forming  a  pleasing  effect  with  the  white  spathes,  and 
thus  rendering  them  valuable.— -  fT.  Angus,  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  June  8th .  1S91. 

Campbell's  Fumigating  Insecticides. 
Haying  had  an  opportunity  through  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  trying  McDougall's  sheets  of 
fumigating  material,  I  must  say  that  I  was  much 
struck  with  their  efficacy,  and  thought  the  system 
almost  perfect.  I  was  induced  by  this  experience  to 
try  Campbell's  Fumigating  Insecticide,  as  advertised  in 
your  valuable  paper.  This  I  also  found  to  be  an 
exceedingly  good  article  and  easy  to  manage.  I  gave 
both  good  trials,  and  my  decision  is  in  favour  of 
Campbell’s  method,  for  I  found  that  the  rolls  could  be 
moved  about  the  house  more  easily  than  the  sheets, 
and  so  can  be  placed  in  just  the  particular  place  they 
might  be  most  required.  I  found  Campbell’s,  like 
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McDougall’s,  certain  death,  to  green  and  black- fly. 
With  two  such  articles  in  the  market,  no  one  will  of 
their  own  free  will  continue  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  using  paper  and  rag. — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey. 

Aquilegia  canadensis. 

I  have  read  various  communications  to  your  columns 
on  Columbines,  but  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any 
reference  to  Aquilegia  canadensis,  which  I  think  is  one 
of  tho  best  of  them,  as  its  bright  colour  and  dwarf 
habit  render  it  suitable  for  growing  in  many  places 
where  the  taller  sorts  would  be  out  of  place.  It  also 
forces  well,  flowering  in  a  cool  greenhouse  about  March, 
and  therefore  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
gardeners.  A.  canadensis  is  the  name  given  to  the 
species  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  American  Flora,  and 
the  stock  in  my  possession  has  been  increased  from 
plants  received  from  North  America  many  years  ago. 
— J.  Sim,  Florist,  Brumlithie,  Kincardineshire, 
June  5  th. 

Potentilla  aurea. 

A  number  of  our  native  species  of  Potentilla  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  either  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers 
or  foliage.  The  flowers  of  that  under  notice  constitute 
the  chief  ornamental  value  of  the  plant  to  the  cultivator. 
The  leaves  are  digitate,  with  five  oblong-lanceolate 
leaflets,  having  almost  the  rich  satiny  gloss  of  the 
Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle  (Alchemilla  alpina).  The 
flowers  are  golden  yellow,  and  the  obcordate  petals 
have  an  orange  blotch  near  the  base.  They  are  borne 
in  terminal  clusters,  arising  from  dwarf,  compact- 
habited  plants,  which,  on  the  whole,  therefore  are  very 
pretty.  The  plant  is  a  form  of  P.  verna,  a  variable 
British  species,  flowering  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  is  best  adapted  for-rockwork  on  account 
o^its  low  stature  and  semi-procumbent  habit. 

The  Grapes  at  Ottershaw  Park. 

Being  in  Ottershaw  a  few  days  ago,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  me  of  looking  through  the  vineries  at 
Ottershaw  Park,  which  are  under  the  management  of 
that  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  Osborn.  It  may  interest 
prospective  competitors  to  know  that  the  Vines  are  in 
splendid  condition,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of 
Rhubarb,  and  carrying  magnificent  crops  of  Grapes, 
some  of  which,  like  Pat’s  Potatos,  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  coming  autumn  shows.  The  time  at  my 
disposal  did  not  permit  a  general  run  round,  but  I  saw 
enough  of  houses  and  garden  to  convince  me  that  both 
are  managed  by  a  master  hand. — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey. 
- - 
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Royal  Horticultural,  9th  June. — The  great  feature 
of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  was  the  large  collections 
of  various  hardy  flowers,  such  as  Pseonies,  Irises, 
Pyrethrums,  herbaceous  plants  generally,  and  hardy 
Rhododendrons.  Various  small  exhibits  of  new  plants 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Orchids.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Lrelia  hybrida 
Arnoldiana  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Mrs. 
Henry  Ballantine.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  the  best 
seedling  Orchid,  exhibiting  Disa  Veitchii.  Other 
Orchids,  such  as  D.  racemosa,  Epiphronitis  Veitchii, 
Thunia  Veitchii,  and  Odontoglossum  excellens  were 
shown  by  the  same  firm.  The  latter  plant  was  an 
artificial  hybrid  between  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  trium- 
phans,  the  latter  beiDg  the  pollen  parent,  thus 
certifying  what  botanists  had  surmised  concerning  that 
plant.  Cattleya  Mossise  Lawreneise  and  Odontoglossum 
excellens  were  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
A  beautiful  lot  of  the  hardy  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
C.  parviflorum  and  C.  californicum  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,°  Kent. 
A  hybrid  named  C.  pavoninum  inversum  was  also 
shown  by  the  same  firm.  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to 
M.  le  Doux,  Esq  ,  Langton  Plouse,  East  Moseley,  exhi¬ 
bited  Miltonia  vexillaria  le  Doux  var.,  M.  v.  albo- 
marginata  and  M.  v.  leucoglossum.  Guerney  Fowler, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  Glebeland,  South  Woodford’ 
staged  Cattleya  Mossise  and  C.  M.  Woodfordiana.  R.B. 
White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Brown),  Arddarrocli, 
Gareloch  Head,  N.B.,  sent  up  a  light-coloured  Cattleya 
named  C.  Mendelii  Enchantress.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq  , 
Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  near  Manchester,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 


pureum,  and  a  huge  flower  of  Cypripedium  Curtisii. 
A  variety  of  Cattleya  guttata  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  A  beautifully  blotched 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  was  shown  by  John 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  Southsea  House,  Dorking.  Some  fine 
spikes  of  flowers  of  Lrnlia  purpurata  superbiens  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

A  varied  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs  was  made  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  the  curiously  variegated 
Hydrangea  hortensis  tricolor,  Veitch’s  hybrid  Aqui- 
legias,  the  double  Wistaria  sinensis,  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  Irises,  Iceland  Poppies,  and  other  herbaceous 
subjects.  The  Aquilegias  were  very  varied  in  colour, 
and  created  a  considerable- amount  of  interest.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  large  and  showy  group  of  various 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Irises,  Pseonies, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Globe  Flowers,  Lupins,  Columbines, 
Anemones,  Pyrethrums,  and  Hyacinthus  amethystinus. 
A  similar  award  was  accorded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Irises,  hardy  Cypripediums,  Iceland 
Poppies,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  Orchis  foliosa,  and 
some  dwarf  Lilies.  A  large  group  of  herbaceous 
Pseonies  in  tubs  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Collins, 
Bros.  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.,  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  group 
of  Spiraea  japonica  multiflora  compacta  was  staged  by 
the  same  firm.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a 
large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 
Amongst  them  were  Irises,  tree  and  herbaceous 
Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  and  other  subjects.  Messrs. 
William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  ten  boxes 
of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  Rhododendrons,  with  a  similar 
number  of  baskets  and  some  pot  Roses,  receiving  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal.  An  interesting  group  of 
Alpine  plants  was  exhibited  by  0.  T.  Hodges,  Esq., 
Lachine,  Chislehurst,  comprising  amongst  others 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  R.  p.  alba,  Silene  pusilla,  a 
pretty  little  thing;  Erinus  alpinus,  Ajuga  genevensis, 
and  Primula  japonica  alba  in  fine  condition.  Bertolonia 
hybrida  Madame  Leon  Say  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.  A  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Palms  and 
Ferns  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
securing  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  A  smaller  group 
of  Begonias  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent.  Some  English  late  florists’  Tulips, 
Flemish  late  single  Tulips,  Darwin  and  English  breeder 
Tulips,  as  well  as  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii  and  L.  rotundi- 
folius  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing.  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford  Gardens,  Wimborne, 
Dorset,  staged  a  box  of  Pyrethrums,  a  basket  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  some  double  Gardenias  of  large  size  and 
strongly  scented.  Some  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
fastuosum  flore  pleno,  a  good  old  variety,  were  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Herrin,  from  Dropmore.  A  double  Pink, 
named  Princess  Maud,  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  Stacey, 
Farnham  Royal,  Slough.  A  basket  of  double  yellow 
Carnations,  named  Selby,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
gardener  to  Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton 
Buzzard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Norman),  Hatfield,  for  a 
collection  of  Strawberries,  consisting  of  a  box  of  the 
very  finest  Sir  Charles  Napier  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  smaller  lots  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Laxton’s 
Noble,  and  others.  British  Queen  and  three  un¬ 
named  seedling  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  Four  dishes  of 
Apples,  including  North  End  Pippin,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Mr.  W.  Leaney,  The 
Gardens,  Newbridge  House,  Bath,  exhibited  King’s 
Seedling  Apple.  Lord  Raglan  seedling  Melon  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Chinnery,  The  Gardens,  Cefntilla 
Court,  Usk.  Peaches  for  name  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
as  well  as  three  Melons  named  Ruxley  Lodge  Favourite, 
and  also  Hicks’  Hardv  Green  Cos  and  some  Cabbage 
Lettuces.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  for  a  boxful  of  highly- 
coloured  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  for  a  dish  of  the  Brown 
Turkey  Fig.  He  also  showed  a  Melon,  which  was 
certificated.  Mr.  Alexander  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  II. 
Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge, 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  box  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  Pea. 


ORCHID  NOTES  KW_ GLEANINGS. 

New  Orchids  Certificated  at  the  R.H.S. 

SoBRALIA  MACRANTIIA  KlENASTIANA. — The  stems  of 
this  variety,  as  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  varied  from 
2  ft.  to  2£  ft.  in  height,  and  were  clothed  with  dark 
green  shining  leaves.  The  whole  flower  was  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pale  yellow  blotch 
extending  down  the  tube.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  was 
undulated  and  considerably  creased,  as  occurs  in  the 
type.  It  was  considered  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  way 
of  Orchids  shown  at  the  meeting,  and  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

LjELIA  hybrida  Arnoldiaxa. — This  was  described 
as  a  hybrid  between  Lmlia  purpurata,  as  the  seed  parent, 
and  Cattleya  labiata,  as  the  male  parent.  The  solitary 
leaf,  terminating  the  pseudo-bulb,  was  of  a  rich  dark 
green,  and  12  ins.  to  11  ins.  long.  The  spathe  had  a 
purplish  tint  about  it,  and  the  peduncle  emerging  from 
it  carried  two  flowers.  The  sepals  were  of  a  warm  rose, 
while  the  petals  were  a  shade  darker,  and  revolute  at 
the  lower  edges  of  the  basal  half.  The  tube  of  the  lip 
was  purple,  while  the  lamina  measured  2  ins.  each  way, 
was  strongly  undulated,  and  of  a  rich  dark  purple. 
The  throat  was  marked  with  light  purple  and  yellow 
lines.  The  flower  as  a  whole  measured  G  ins.  across 
the  petals. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  Mrs.  Henry  Ballantine. 
— There  was  a  curious  arrangement  of  colours  in  this 
beautiful  variety.  The  sepals  were  white,  with  a  short 
longitudinal  yellow  band  at  the  base.  The  petals 
differed  on  the  contrary  by  having  a  large  purple  blotch 
towards  the  contiguous  sides  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  The  lip  was  of  a  rich  purple  with  a 
white  blotch  at  the  base  on  which  was  a  pale  yellow 
blotch  with  a  few  radiating  purple  lines.  Both  this 
and  Lmlia  hybrida  Arnoldiana  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  each  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Lselia  elegans,  Cullimore’s  var. — The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  bore  a  solitary  terminal  oblong  leaf,  and  the 
peduncle  two  flowers.  The  oblong  sepals  were  pale  and 
flushed  with  lilac.  The  oblong-elliptic  petals  were  of  a 
soft  purple  with  deeper  lines.  The  three-lobed  lip  was 
of  an  intensely  dark  velvety  purple,  especially  towards 
the  base  of  the  undulated  lamina,  and  on  the  side 
lobes  ;  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  was  also  of  a  deep 
purple  till  near  the  base.  A  plant  was  shown  by 
Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore), 
Kingston  Hill,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Disa  Veitchii. — In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  raised 
from  Disa  grandiflora,  with  D.  racemosa  as  the  pollen 
parent.  Instead  of  one  or  two  flowers,  there  are  five  to 
seven  on  a  stem,  produced  in  succession  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundly- 
ovate,  broad,  concave,  rosy  pink,  and  shortly  horned  on 
the  back  ;  the  lateral  sepal  is  falcate,  and  narrower 
than  the  upper,  but  of  a  rich  carmine.  The  petals  are 
erect,  of  a  pale  purple  externally,  and  either  yellow  or 
white  on  the  inner  face  of  different  seedlings,  spotted 
with  crimson.  The  lip  is  very  small,  and  pale  rose.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate,  as  well  as  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  the  best  seedling  Orchid. 

Cattleya  Mossise  Lawrences. — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  are  white,  and  similar 
in  fact  to  those  of  the  well-known  Wagner’s  variety. 
The  petals  are  broadly  ovate  and  spread  widely,  adding 
much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole.  The  lip  is 
also  white,  with  the  exception  of  some  faint,  lilac  reticu¬ 
lations  on  the  lamina,  &nd  a  large  orange  blotch  in  the 
throat,  extending  on  to  the  side  lobes,  and  from  thence 
to  the  base  of  the  tube.  A  plant  was  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  W. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Morganiaei  var. — The  sepals 
here  are  almost  white,  and  the  ovate-elliptic  petals 
pure  white.  The  lip  is  also  white,  with  a  pale  purple 
reticulated  blotch  around  the  apical  sinus,  and  a  pale 
yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  extending  down  to  some 
pale  purple  lines,  which  run  to  the  base  of  the  tube. 
A  plant  exhibited  by  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Bath,  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Oncidium  macranthum  at  Heaton. 

No  one  can  have  visited  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.’s  Orchid  nursery  at  HeatoD,  Bradford, 
during  the  past  few  years,  without  being  struck  with 
the  fine  stock  and  splendid  cultivation  of  the  noble 
Oncidium  macranthum.  A  friend  who  has  seen  them 
lately  informs  us  that  they  are  now  specially  fine,  and 
that  some  fifty  to  sixty  spikes  will  be  in  bloom  during 
the  month.  It  is  not  improbable,  we  understand,  that 
visitors  to  the  Great  York  Gala  next  week  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  some  of  them. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by- 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  irate  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Begonias. — Scotus:  Yes— certainly.  They  are  grand  autumn- 
flowering  plants,  continuing  bright  and  gay  long  after  the 
Pelargoniums  have  got  shabby.  If  you  have  only  a  few  beds 
and  want  an  early  summer  display  as  well,  you  should  bed  out 
with  the  ordinary  class  of  plants  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
grow  on  some  Begonias  in  pots  to  replace  them  in  early  autumn, 
as  is  done  on  the  Continent. 

British  Apple  and  Frdit  Gp.owing  Co  .—A.  J.  B. :  In 
liquidation,  and  Dot  yet  wound  up. 

Cucumbers.-  Streatley :  A  bad  case  of  the  disease  known  as 
gumming,  the  originating  cause  of  which  has  not  been  accurately 
determined.  If  only  slightly  attacked  and  the  roots  are  healthy, 
cut  off  all  the  fruits,  give  the  bed  a  good  top  dressing  of  fresh 
sweet  loam  and  horse  droppings,  and  start  again.  If  very  bad 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  burn  the  lot  and  try  a  change  of, 
seed. 

Manure  for  Mushrooms.—/.  IF. :  The  quality  of  the  manure 
cannot  be  injured  in  any  way  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  horses 
receiving  powders  occasionally.  On  the  other  hand  the  boiled 
Linseed,  like  all  other  concentrated  and  rich  foods  given  to 
horses  and  other  animals,  rather  improves  than  deteriorates  the 
manure.  You  need  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  utilising  the 
manure  for  Mushroom  growing. 

Names  of  Plants — Thos.  Pdxon:  1,  The  Judas  Tree,  Cercis 
Siliquastrum  ;  2,  Buddleia  glohosa.  Q.  :  1,  Daphne  cneorum  ; 
2,  Brassia  Lanceana.  H.  G. :  1,  a  good  Cattleya  Mossiie  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Euckerianum ;  3,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpu- 
reum ;  4,  Odontoglossum  excellens.  Novice:  1,  Polymonium 
Kicliardsoni  (see  p.  653.) ;  2,  Geranium  Rohertianum.  W.  B. : 
Astrantia  major. 

Pigeon  Dung. — A.  H.  W. :  It  is  a  powerful  and  most  valuable 
fertiliser,  being  rich  in  nitrogenous  constituents.  Save  all  you 
can,  but  he  careful  to  keep  it  dry  until  used,  and  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  Guano.  It  is  best  applied  in  admixture  with 
potting  composts. 


June  10  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  16  6  0 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  .  per  lb.  2  6  4  0 


Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  18  0  30  0 

Vegetables. — Aver 


s.  d.  s.d ' 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Peaches  ....per dozen  C  0  18  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 

age  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  5  0  CO 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


s.d.  s.d- 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  6 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  2  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  5  0  9  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draeama  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  o 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen  5  0  SO 


s.d.  s.d. 

Hydrangea  per  dozen  9  0  24  0 
—  Paniculata  per  doz.24  0  4S  0 
Lobelia ..  ..per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Musk . per  dozen  2  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums _ doz:  6  0  18  0 

— -  scarlet  ..per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  ....per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropaeolum. per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s.  ;  in  pots, 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prizcs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  0 
Azalea  ....12  sprays  0  6  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  10  16 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  6  4  0 
Freezias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac  (English). 

dozen  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0  6  0 

- ..  doz.  buncheslO  0  12  0 

Liliums,  various,  doz.18  0  30  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Mimosa  (French)  bun.  16  2  0 
Myosotis  . .  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  o 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  16  6  0 
Pansies. .doz.  hunches  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  16  4  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 
Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Stephanotis,doz.spys.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
Tulips  ..  doz.  blooms  0  3  0  4 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
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of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agp.icultttke. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained, 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” for 


months,  eommeneing  on 


Scurvy  Grass. — IF. :  Cochlearia  officinalis,  one  of  the 
Crucifers,  and  a  valuable  anti-scorbutic. 

Pruning  Pkaches  and  Nectarines. — J.  IF. ;  You  did  right 
in  disbudding  your  Peaches  in  the  early  stages,  but  you  should 
have  continued  the  process  as  long  as  young  wood  was  being 
produced  which  was  not  required.  It  is  taxing  the  energies  of 
your  trees  to  allow  wood  to  grow  to  be  cut  away  either  in 
summer  or  in  winter.  The  so-called  winter  pruniDg  should  be 
very  limited  and  consist  merely  of  cutting  away  the  few  shoots 
for  which  room  cannot  be  found  without  overcrowding.  This 
should  be  the  course  for  you  to  adopt  next  year.  If  there  is 
much  wood  on  the  trees  now,  and  which  you  must  sooner  or 
later  cut  away,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  remove  a  quantity 
of  the  branches  at  once  and  the  remainder  after  an  interval  of 
five  or  six  days.  You  can  repress  the  vigour  of  branches  you 
want  to  retain  by  tying  them  down  in  a  horizontal  position  or 
something  approaching  that  according  to  circumstances.  Treat 
your  Nectarines  exactly  in  the  bame  way.  By  removing  the 
superfluous  shoots  gradually,  that  is,  extending  the  operation 
over  an  interval  of  some  days,  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger 
of  the  fruits  dropping. 

Seedling  Rhododendron. — Foreman:  There  are  so  many 
better  ones  already  in  cultivation  that  we  should  not  consider  it 
worth  propagating. 

Communications  Received.— A.  J.  B.— A.  B.— J.  H. — 
J.  R.  &  Co.— J.  IV.  &  Son— A.  H.— A.— D.  F.— J.  Wilson 
(thanks) — Scrutator  (no,  we  should  think  not). 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  8th. 

Messrs.  Huiist  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  a  little  specula¬ 
tive  trade  in  Italian  Rye  Grass  seed,  owing  to 
unfavourable  reports  as  to  growing  crops.  Mustard 
and  Rape  steady.  Clovers  unchanged.  Trefoil  is 
firmly  held,  as  the  new  crop  is  expected  to  prove  short. 
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Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type.  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 (?.,  prepaid. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  recei  ved  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATISJSMITH'S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  6 cl.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITE  &  Os., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

W  O  IR  €2  E  S  f  B  R. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS'  Special  List  of  Old 
English  Garden  Flowers  and  Alpine  Plants,  post  free. 

VERTEGANS  St  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 


PRIMULAS!  PEXMULASII 

22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

William's  Superb  Strain,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


PENNY  PLANTS.  —  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly 
canthus,  Maidenhair,  Geraniums,  Spiraas,  Tradescantia,  Musk 
Balsams,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias 
Seduras,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco. 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

R"  EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAI _ EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1S87. 
“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signe(1)  „  R  s.  WILLIAMa.., 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s,  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards ,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLGCKHART  &  Co, 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


GOING!  GOING! 

BEGONIAS. 

I  had  50,000  of  these,  but  have  sold  10,000  in  14  days,  and 
have  received  numerous  testimonials.  As  1  ain  offering  them 
for  14  days  longer  at  a  low  price,  all  who  want  Begonias 
for  pots  or  bedding  should  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid 
opportunity,  and  secure  for  a  nominal  sum  plants  many  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  linest  named  varieties  sold  at  5s.  each. 

Nice  Plants,  Singles,  3/-  for  12  ;  Doubles,  5/-  for  12  ; 

25  of  each,  14/- ;  50  of  each,  25/-. 


Ho  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 

THE  FATEliT  INVINCIBLE  0M0IC3 

Fait  FEQiWSS  FO-H-g. 

ARE  giving  tlie  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  keep  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes:  “  Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  areal 
gardeners’  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  '  Mum  ’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one.” 

30  for  Is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  20s.,  free. 

only  from  the  patentee, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  E.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1S90; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S90. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

S A LE,  MANCHESTER. 

THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hosesecuresa  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part ;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices 

i-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 


i 


Ex.  stout 
Best 
Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


37/6 

38/9 

45/- 

45/- 

52/6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

1-in.  diam., specially  cheap, 14/- 
Best  quality,  1 9/- 


Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


24/6 

25/- 

29/6 

29/6 

36/9 


I 

i 

Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 
Catalogues  of  above  aud  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 

GUTBUSH’S  MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  64.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6  d., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

1HTM.  CUTBUSH  BOW, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


HP  HE  REST  PRIMULA  — CARTER’S 

X  HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  Gj.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
_ 237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

nPHE  BEST  CINERARIA— CARTERS’ 

-JL  BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

_ 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

rnHE  BEST  CALCEOLARIA— CARTERS’ 

VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

T)  EADERS  of  THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

J-  U  requiring  back  Numbers  to  complete  Volumes,  can  obtain 
same,  post  free,  for  1  \d.  each,  direct  from  the  Publisher. 


Covers  for  Binding  any  Volume  kept  in  stock,  2s.  each ;  post 
free,  2s.  4 \d. 

Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  Gs.  6 d.  each. 

All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 

17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  23rd.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee 
Meetings  at  Twelve  o’clock  ;  Exhibition  of  Tea  Roses ; 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  at 
6.30  for  7  p.m.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  24th. — Richmond  Flower  Show.  Rose  Show 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (2  days).  Midland  Counties  Pansy 
Show  at  Birmingham. 

Thursday,  June  2oth. — Win  Chester  Rose  Show.  Sale  of  Plants, 
&c.,  at  The  Firs,  Old  Road,  Lee,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  June  26th.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


MtptJ tilt! 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

pTHE  Rose  Shows. — We  have  but  so  recently, 
^  as  it  were,  got  clear  of  winter,  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  realise  that  we  are  now  almost 
into  the  thick  of  the  summer  Rose  shows.  So 
early  as  Tuesday  next,  the  National  Rose 
Society  opens  its  annual  campaign  with  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Teas  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  On  the  following  day 
there  are  Rose  shows  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
and  at  Richmond,  and  from  thence  onward 
there  will  be  one  continuous  Rose  display 
somewhere  or  other,  perhaps,  until  July  is  out. 
The  Rose  ushers  in  a  glorious  exhibition  time, 
but  because  seen  so  much,  and  in  such  exceeding 
numbers,  is  apt  to  early  satisfjr  its  most 
enthusiastic  admirers.  After  all,  grand  and 
glorious  as  Roses  may  he  in  the  concrete  at 
exhibitions,  somehow  they  never  seem  so  fresh, 
so  sweet,  or  so  beautiful  as  when  growing  on 
the  trees  or  bushes  in  gardens,  where  they  may 
be  culled  or  left  to  “  linger  out  life’s  taper  to  the 
close,”  in  all  their  pristine  loveliness. 

We  have  had  a  very  hard  trying  winter  for 
Roses,  and  it  may  be  that  many  of  those  ordinary 
exhibitors  who  have  been  successful  in  previous 
years  will  find  themselves  in  the  contest  soon 
hors  de  combat,  because  the  frost  so  severely 
injured  their  plants.  Then  we  have  had  a 
long,  late,  cold  spring,  and  much  harsh,  dry, 
cold  winds,  and  thus  weather  conditions  have 
been  found  which  have  not  been  favourable  to 
the  Roses  left  unimpaired  by  the  winter.  It 
lias  become  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  in  many 
quarters  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  provide 
flowers  of  anything  like  respectable  quality  for 
June  shows,  and  although  the  resources  of  some 
of  our  trade  rosarians  seem  to  he  illimitable, 
yet  even  they  must  bow  to  the  inevitable  when 
found  in  very  ungenial  weather.  A  few  warm 
days  and  nights  with  some  soft  showers  may 
accomplish  much,  and  Ave  hope  that  those 
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who  have  arranged  for  early  exhibitions  will 
not  be  disappointed.  When  the  great  shows 
are  made  to  fall  early  in  July,  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  the  smaller  ones  to  fill  unless 
they  fix  rather  early  dates.  In  some  years  the 
early  fixtures  have  been  favoured.  This  year 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  later  ones  will  be. 

he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Although  our  objections  to  the  James 
Street  Drill  Hall  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  always  been  firm  and  consistent, 
we  have  never  gone  to  the  length  which  some  of 
the  objectors  have,  in  calling  it  abusive  names, 
because  such  terms  are  neither  exact  nor  called 
for.  From  the  first  we  have  held  that  the  best 
home  for  the  meetings  was  at  Chiswick,  and 
still  think  so,  especially  as  regards  the  summer 
meetings,  when  the  fine  gardens  then  may  be 
fully  enjoyed,  and  Fellows  made  to  understand 
what  but  very  few  now  do,  that  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  are  theirs,  and  that  they  may  utilise 
them  to  the  utmost. 

But  we  are  most  ready  to  admit  that  both  the 
shows  and  the  attendance  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  have  greatly  improved  of  late,  due, 
perhaps,  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  structure  is  a  cool  and  not  at  all 
unpleasant  place  of  resort  in  the  summer,  and 
has  become  better  known  to  the  Fellows.  The 
winter  months  constitute  the  Drill  Hall’s 
difficulty,  for  then  it  is  cold,  cheerless  and 
wearisome.  It  is  far  too  large  for  the  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  as  well  as  far  too  cold  and 
gloomy.  Pending  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Horticultural  Hall  scheme,  the  realisation  of 
which  may  never  come  after  all,  we  should 
advise  the  Council  to  arrange  to  hold  all  the 
summer  meetings  at  Chiswick,  at  least  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  and  then 
some  smaller,  warmer  and  lighter  room  would 
amply  suffice  for  the  winter  and  spring 
meetings.  Were  this  plan  adopted,  not  only 
would  the  society  be  the  gainer,  but  the 
meetings  would  be  far  more  attractive  to  the 
Fellows,  and  pleasanter  to  the  Committees. 

How  that  Orchids  form  so  important  an 
element  in  the  gatherings,  it  specially  behoves 
the  Council  to  furnish  for  them  congenial 
surroundings,  and  certainly  in  winter  the  Drill 
Hall  fails  to  provide  these.  Even  in  the 
winter  the  fine  vinery  at  Chiswick,  when  it  is 
warmed,  excels  any  hall,  horticultural  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  London  can  furnish  for  a  meeting 
place ;  still  we  think  London  is  best  for  the 
winter  months. 

^omatos. — -The  long  -  continued  gloomy 

weather,  which  has  nearly  reached  to 
midsummer,  has  warned  us  of  the  poor  prospect 
there  is  of  getting  ripe  Tomatos  from  plants 
in  the  open  air.  Really  lo  have  any  chance  in 
that  direction  we  ought  to  have  plants  now  put 
out  into  the  open  ground  fully  a  foot  high, 
already  blooming,  and  making  rapid  growth. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  weather  has  favoured 
such  development,  except  against  warm  south 
walls,  the  only  place  outdoors  where  it  seems 
at  all  likely  we  shall  get  any  ripe  fruits.  We 
wish  to  warn  our  amateur  readers  against 
trusting  too  much  for  a  Tomato  crop  to  outdoor 
plants.  Already,  even  in  houses,  the  disease 
which  so  much  affects  the  Tomato  in  some 
places  is  very  apparent.  It  destroys  the  leaves, 
spots  the  fruits,  and  finally  kills  the  stems. 
Thus  the  plants  come  to  an  end. 

In  houses  it  may  be  possible  to  counteract 
this  disease  by  applications  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  sulphur  ;  but  outdoors,  once  the  plants 
are  affected,  they  die  off  as  rapidly  as  do  Potato 
tops  under  the  effects  of  the  Potato  fungus. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  in  wet  cold  seasons  Tomatos 
have  vmry  poor  chance  outdoors,  and  the  risk  is 
very  great.  If  our  readers  can  manage  a  small 
greenhouse,  even  without  any  artificial  heat  for 
their  Tomato  plants,  they  will  be  wise,  It  is 
very  disappointing  indeed  to  see  plants,  raised 
and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  with  so 


much  trouble,  die  off  useless,  without  being  able 
to  do  anything  to  save  them.  Our  only  chance, 
is  with  a  greenhouse  or  a  large  frame.  A  span 
frame  is  a  useful  thing  also  ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
pfants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  as  then  the 
foots  are  kept  under  control. 

Tomatos  want  fairly  good  firm  soil,  with  only 
a  moderate  proportion  of  well-decayed  manure 
in  it.  The  plants  always  do  best  if,  as  the 
fruits  begin  to  swell,  they  are  helped  with 
some  weak  manure  water,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
give  too  much  of  that  when  the  fruits  are 
colouring.  Specially  must  the  plants  be  kept 
hard  pruned  of  all  side  shoots,  as  too  much 
growth  soon  checks  fruitfulness. 

- - 

The  Late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  Library,  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  valuable  horticultural  and 
botanical  works,  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  at  their  rooms  in 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
June  29th  and  30th. 

The  Harrogate  Nursery,  so  long  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  A.  Booty  &  Co.,  has  been  taken  over  by  Messrs. 
James  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  as  a  branch  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Gloxinias. — We  understand  that  in  consequence  of 
the  backwardness  of  the  season,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
of  Tulse  Hill,  have  postponed  their  Gloxinia  show  from 
June  25th  and  26th  to  July  8th  and  9th. 

Eastbourne  Gardeners’  Society. — The  committee 
of  the  above  society  have  decided  to  visit  Kew  Gardens 
on  J uly  8th,  going  by  rail  to  London,  and  thence  by 
boat  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chiswick. 

Widcombe  Horticultural  Club. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  club,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Tate  read  a  paper 
on  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  members  also  enjoyed 
the  inspection  of  some  good  Pinks  from  Mr.  Shide,  and 
Pansies  from  Mr.  Hooper. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Petch,  the  severance  of  whose  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  Smith  k  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  has  purchased 
the  business  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Stevens,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  son  will  carry  on 
the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  seedsman  and  florist. 
Mr.  Petch  takes  possession  on  Wednesday  next,  and 
his  many  personal  friends  will  assuredly  wish  him  all 
possible  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Cavendish. — Amongst  metro¬ 
politan  horticulturists,  and  particularly  supporters  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sudden  death  recently  of  Mr. 
George  Cavendish  at  his  residence,  Grove  House, 
Surbiton,  will  be  received  with  genuine  regret,  and  with 
deep  sympathy  for  his  widow.  He  had  been  a  regular 
attendant  of  late  years  at  the  principal  social  gatherings 
of  horticulturists  in  the  metropolis,  and  his  recitations 
— humorous  and  pathetic — always  proved  welcome  and 
enjoyable  items  in  the  evening’s  entertainment.  The 
United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society 
will  especially  miss  his  genial  presence  at  its  next 
annual  dinner,  at  which  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
preside. 

The  Best  Seedling  Orchid:  4  Correction. — In  our  last 
issue  we  inadvertently  made  an  error  which  we  hasten 
to  correct.  In  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting  we  credited  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
with  receiving  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  small 
group  of  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  k  Sons 
with  receiving  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  "the  best 
seedling  Orchid.”  We  should  have  said  that  the 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sander  for 
the  best  seedling  Orchid  (Lrelia  hybrida  Arnoldiana); 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  taking  the  Silver  Medal  for  Disa 
Yeitchii. 

Royal  Botanic  Society"  of  London. — At  a  meeting 
of  this  society  held  on  Saturday,  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Prior,  F.L.S., 
showed  some  bundles  of  the  undeveloped  flower  stalks 
of  a  species  of  Ornithogalum,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Bath  as  a  vegetable  under  the 
name  of  "Bath  Asparagus.”  The  plant  is  common 
on  the  hills  round  that  town,  though  rare  elsewhere. 
A  very  beautiful  collection  of  water  colour  drawings  of 
Brazilian  plants,  painted  from  Nature  by  Mrs.  A. 
Leveson-Gower,  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

The  Conifer  Conference. — By  an  oversight  the  list 
of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Chiswick  Conference  on 
October  7th,  published  in  our  last  issue,  was  not  given 
in  its  entirety.  To  the  papers  already  enumerated 


should  be  added  the  following  : — "  Conifers  as  Specimen 
Trees  and  for  Landscape  Gardening,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Nicholson,  Kew  ;  “  Conifers  for  Timber  and  in  Planta¬ 
tions,  ”  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster.  Keston  ;  “Conifers  for 
Afforesting,”  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester  ;  and 
“Conifers  at  Dropmore,”  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin. 

Commemoration  Show  at  Oxford. — The  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Worcester  College,  and  was  very  numerously 
attended.  Owing  to  the  unseasonable  weather  that 
prevailed  in  the  early  spring,  the  number  of  exhibits 
was  hardly  so  large  as  usual,  the  roses  and  vegetables 
showing  a  great  falling  off.  Some  splendid  specimens, 
however,  were  included  in  the  collections  of  vegetables, 
Mr.  T.  Lockie,  of  Oakley  Court  Gardens,  Windsor,  who 
carried  off  both  first  prizes,  being  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  exhibit  displaying  the  highest  cultural 
skill  in  the  show.  In  the  classes  open  to  all  England, 
the  chief  prize  winners  were  : — -Messrs.  J.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;  J.  F.  Mold,  Pewsey  ; 
J.  Marriott,  Coventry  ;  J.  Matlock,  Headington  ;  A.  H. 
Gray,  Bath  ;  T.  Lockie,  Windsor  ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Pickard. 

A  Gardeners’  Excursion  to  Hardwicke  Hall. — On 
the  11th  inst.  the  members  of  the  Notts  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society,  to  the  number  of  140,  paid  a 
visit  to  Hardwicke  Hall  and  Gardens,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hartington,  near  Chesterfield.  The  party  were  received 
at  Hardwicke  early  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hartington,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
mansion  was  made,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  interest 
was  naturally  centred  in  the  lovely  grounds  and  hot¬ 
houses.  No  better  time  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
visit  of  the  horticulturists.  The  gardens  simply  glowed 
with  rare  flowers,  arranged  as  artistically  as  the  most 
fastidious  of  landscape  gardeners  could  have  wished, 
while  the  sight  in  the  conservatories  was  one  which 
will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  privileged 
tosee.it.  Tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  “Hardwicke” 
Inn,  and  the  time  intervening  between  five  and  half¬ 
past  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  of  departure,  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  strolling  around  the  village  and  surrounding 
walks.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  worked  very 
smoothly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  hon.  sec. 

Fruit  Growing  in  California.  —  For  healthfulness 
and  fertility  of  soil  there  is,  in  Yice-Consul  Mortimer's 
opinion,  no  country  like  California,  and  no  district  more 
happily  situated  than  that  of  Los  Angelos.  For  all 
that,  the  common  notion  that  you  have  only  to  settle 
down  here,  grow  fruit,  and  prosper,  requires  some  impor¬ 
tant  qualifications.  So  far  from  being  a  certain  road  to 
fortune  Californian  fruit-growing  is  essentially  specula¬ 
tive.  Two  years  ago  the  "white  scale  ”  was  so  eating 
into  the  Orange-growers’  crops  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  Oranges  would  cease  to  be  grown.  Last  year,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Orange-growers’  profits  were  very 
large  ;  and  this  year  again,  owing  partly  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  among  the  brokers  and  partly  to  other  causes,  it  is 
much  less.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  ravages  of 
storms  and  frosts  it  will  be  seen  that  Orange  growing 
is  considered  in  the  country  a  hazardous  business. 

“Food  for  Man”  is  the  title  of  a  reprint,  in  cheap 
pamphlet  form,  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  "W. 
Richardson  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  in 
January,  1888,  and  now  published  by  the  Yegetarian 
Society,  75,  Princess  Street,  Manchester.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  compares  animal  and  vegetable  foods  in  an  able 
and  most  interesting  way,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
draws  deductions  decidedly  in  favour  of  “the  principles 
of  those  who  would  go  to  the  world  of  plants  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  world  of  human  life.”  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  hard  workers  does  not  lead  them  quite  so  far 
in  the  direction  of  vegetarianism  as  advocates  of  that 
dietary  would  have  them  go,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  do  not  eat  so 
much  vegetable  and  green  food  as  they  ought  to  do,  and 
on  that  ground  any  publication  which  tends  to  encourage 
a  greater  consumption  of  vegetable  products — like  the 
pamphlet  before  us — we  are  happy  to  commend  to 
public  notice. 

The  Big  Trees  of  California.— A  wag  once  stated 
that  the  Dogwood  tree  ought  to  be  known  by  its  bark, 
but  the  big  trees  of  California  are  as  certainly  known 
by  their  bark,  which  is  a  spongy  mass,  often  measuring 
nearly  1  ft.  thick.  It  is  on  account  of  this  great 
thickness  of  bark,  which  in  a  measure  does  not  take 
kindly  to  fire,  that  the  large  trees  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  preserved  through  so  many  ages,  when  other 
trees  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  flames  which 
rushed  through  the  forests.  The  bark  of  these  mam¬ 
moth  trees  preserved  them  from  destruction.  Another 
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wag,  following  the  wake  of  the  Dogwood  man,  has 
stated  that  among  the  animals  the  mammoth  trees 
have  the  biggest  bark,  only  for  the  “bark”  he  would 
not  have  classed  it  with  the  animal  creation.  It  is 
pleasant,  says  Mahan's  Monthly,  to  read  in  the  public 
prints  that  the  United  States  is  taking  steps  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  mammoth  trees  from  the  woodman’s  axe. 
Although  fire  has  failed  to  remove  these  giants  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  other  works  of  man  will  soon 
accomplish  the  destruction,  which  in  a  state  of  nature 
they  have  hitherto  escaped. 

Domestic  Horticulture  :  The  Lady  Trimmer.— The 
Globe  says  : — It  would  appear  that,  in  the  circles  in 
which  she  is  known — and  which,  at  present,  are  not 
numerous  or  widely  spread — the  lady  trimmer  is 
eminently  popular.  She  comes  and  trims  the  flowers 
and  plants  of  those  who  are  able  to  keep  such  things, 
but  are  not  willing  or  competent  to  do  the  trimming 
themselves.  She  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening, 
and  she  puts  that  knowledge  at  the  service  of  those  who 
can  remunerate  her  for  it.  The  occupation  is  not  only 
respectable  :  it  is  in  its  way  delightful.  It  has  in  it  an 
element  of  the  aesthetic.  It  implies  in  the  worker  not 
only  knowledge  but  taste.  The  work  commends  itself, 
especially  to  the  gently  bred,  compelled  by  'circum¬ 
stances  to  earn  their  own  living  as  best  their  accom¬ 
plishments  will  allow.  "We  gather  that  many  of  the 
lady  trimmers  make  themselves  welcome  visitors  at  the 
houses  they  frequent,  and  that  often  the  occupants  of 
those  houses  treat  them  in  friendly  fashion,  inviting 
them  to  partake  of  lunch  or  tea.  This  must  be  pleasant 
for  the  trimmers,  and  also  suggests  for  them  the 
possibility  of  a  social  career  more  brilliant  than  might 
otherwise  be  hoped  for  by  them.  One  can  fancy  one 
of  their  number  chosen  as  the  heroine  of  a  novel  of  the 
future— young  and  poor,  but  interesting  and  attractive, 
innocently  (or  deliberately)  ensnaring  the  affections  of 
an  eligible  man  in  one  of  the  houses  to  which  she  gained 
entrance  as  a  trimmer  of  flowers.  The  melodramatic 
nurse,  governess  and  companion  are  played  out  ;  they 
have  been  done  to  death  both  in  plays  and  in  fiction. 
How  it  may  be  possible  to  make  something  of  the  lady 
trimmer,  who  for  most  literary  purposes  seems  preferable 
to  the  lady  who  takes  out  dogs  for  an  airing,  or 
practises  as  a  barber. 

The  Flora  of  Diamond  Island. — In  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  Nature,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  says  : — Diamond 
Island  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bassein  River,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  about  five  miles  from  Pagoda  Point, 
and  eight  miles  from  Cape  Negrais,  and  in  about  16°  N. 
latitude.  It  is  of  sandstone  formation,  somewhat 
exceeds  a  square  mile  in  area,  being  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  and  the  central  part  is  a  kind  of  plateau  60  ft. 
or  so  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  clearing  for  a  telegraph  station,  the  island  is 
densely  wooded  down  to  the  sea,  but  there  is  no  man¬ 
grove  belt  on  any  part  of  the  sandy  coast,  unless  it  be 
considered  as  represented  by  a  few  patches  of  Avicennia 
officinalis.  Thus  is  the  island  described,  though  in 
greater  detail,  by  Dr.  D.  Prain,  curator  of  the  Herba¬ 
rium  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  who  has 
visited  the  island  in  H.M.  Indian  Marine  Survey 
steamer  Investigator,  commanded  by  R.  F.  Hoskyn, 
R.N.  Dr.  Prain  has  published  an  elaborate  analytical 
account  of  the  flora  in  the  journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  He  collected  eighty-six  species  of  flowering 
plants,  three  Ferns,  and  four  funguses,  among  which 
there  was  not  a  single  novelty.  The  enumeration 
includes  a  number  of  cultivated  plants,  among  them 
the  Coco-nut  Palm  ;  but  these  are  all  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  It  is  supposed  that  the  island  was  not 
previously  inhabited,  and  therefore  that  the  vegetation 
of  the  dense  wood  overspreading  the  island  is  quite 
natural.  The  most  interesting  fact  brought  out  is  the 
evident  affinity  with  the  somewhat  distant  Andaman 
flora,  pointing  to  a  former  connection.  The  report  is 
also  valuable  to  the  student  of  plant- distribution  for 
the  details  it  contains  of  the  habitats  and  relative 
frequency  of  the  component  species  of  the  vegetation. 

The  Weather  and  Vegetation  in  Scotland.— In  a 
report  made  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  on 
the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Lindsay,  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  stated  that  the  month  of  May  had  been  one  of 
the  most  unfavourable  experienced  for  many  years. 
Dull,  inclement  weather  during  the  day,  and  frequent 
frosts  at  nights,  prevented  vegetation  from  making 
very  much  progress.  A  few  showers  of  rain  fell,  but 
not  of  that  genial  nature  wanted  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  month  few  of  the  ordinary 
forest  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  except  the  Maple,  Elm, 
and  Horse  Chestnut.  The  latter  was  well  set  with 
flower  buds,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  would  make 


a  grand  display.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Cherry,  were  flowering  most  profusely.  Trees  and 
shrubs  generally,  though  later  in  flowering  than  ever 
he  remembered,  promised  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average 
in  flowering.  Laburnum,  Hawthorn,  Holly,  Lilac, 
Azalea,  and  others  were  very  well  set  with  flower  buds 
ready  to  burst  forth  with  more  genial  weather.  Vege¬ 
tation  generally  was  very  much  in  the  condition  usually 
found  in  April.  So  late  a  season  very  rarely  occurred. 
During  the  month  the  thermometer  was  at  or  below 
the  freezing  point  on  five  occasions,  indicating  a  total 
of  10°  of  frost.  The  lowest  readings  were  : — On  the 
4th,  30°  ;  5th,  31°  ;  17th,  27°  ;  19th,  30°  ;  21st,  32°. 
The  lowest  day  temperature  was  48°  on  the  8th,  and 
the  highest,  74°  on  the  12th  of  the  month.  On  the 
Rock  Garden  260  species  and  varieties  of  plants  came 
into  flower,  as  against  365  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  In  connection  with  the  report  Dr.  D. 
Christian,  it  appeared,  had  written  to  Mr.  Lindsay  to 
this  effect : — “It  may  interest  the  society  to  know  that, 
in  this  extraordinary  season,  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  girth  increase  of  the  trees  measured 
by  me  in  the  garden.  The  aggregate  increase 
of  twenty-eight  young  deciduous  trees  till  the  end 
of  May  was  1'80  in.  in  1891 — average  of  previous 
four  years,  3 '40  ins.  The  aggregate  increase  of  thirty- 
one  young  Conifers  was  3 '65  ins.  in  1891 — average  of 
previous  four  years,  6  73  ins.  Thus  the  amount  was  a 
little  more  than  half  the  average  of  the  previous  four 
years,  both  in  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  groups.  I 
may  add  that,  while  in  each  of  the  previous  four  years 
there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  girth  in  April, 
amounting  in.  the  aggregate  to  about  ^  in.  in  deciduous 
trees,  and  in.  in  the  Conifers,  there  was  no  increase 
in  either  group  in  April,  1891.” 

- - 

CENOTHERA  MISSOURIENSIS 

LAT1FOLIA. 

The  plant  here  mentioned  is  by  no  means  new,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  United  States  in  1811.  In 
gardens  it  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Gil.  macro- 
carpa,  but  that  has  been  identified  as  the  broad-leaved 
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form  of  G£.  missouriensis.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant  when  it  commences 
flowering  in  June,  but  as  the  flowers  continue  to  be 
developed,  the  stems  elongate  and  assume  a  procumbent 
habit.  The  plant  never,  however,  becomes  weedy  and 
does  not  spread  fast  at  the  root,  so  that  growers  may 
with  safety  admit  it  in  the  most  select  ot  collections. 
The  flowers  continue  to  he  developed  all  through  the 
season,  till  August  or  September,  and  are  notable  for 
their  large  size  and  bright  yellow  colour.  In  moderately 
rich  and  moist  soil  the  plant  attains  great  vigour, 
bearing  flowers  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  diameter,  so  that  a 
few  of  those  on  a  plant  constitute  the  latter  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  object.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  division  ;  the  latter  method  will  generally 
furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  for  private  gardens. 

- -»^ - 

GIANT  BANKSIAN  ROSES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  displays  of 
climbing  Roses  to  be  seen  in  California  is  now  in  all  its 
glory  at  Mills  College.  On  either  side  of  the  front 
porch  of  the  main  building  was  planted,  years  ago, 
a  small  climbing  Rose  bush  of  the  white  Banksian 
variety.  As  year  after  year  passed  by,  these  bushes 
gradually  crept  up  the  sides  of  the  porch,  higher  and 
higher,  and  then  began  to  reach  up  the  sides  of  the 
building,  as  if  in  friendly  competition  with  each  other. 
Each  spring  brought  more  and  more  blossoms,  and  each 
autumn  saw  the  branches  on  a  higher  level.  On  they 
went,  past  the  second  story  windows,  then  past  the 
third,  and  still  they  were  not  satisfied.  The  fourth 


story  window  stands  out  from  the  cornice,  and  over  the 
arch  thus  formed  the  two  rival  climbers  flung  their 
topmost  twigs  and  became  mingled  together  in  one. 
This  year  the  arch  of  Vines  has  become  thickened,  and 
now  the  whole  mass  is  a  perfect  cascade  of  Roses, 
scenting  the  air  and  sending  down  a  miniature  snow¬ 
storm  of  petals  whenever  shaken  by  a  breeze. — 
Californian  paper. 

- - 

THE  COMMON  LILAC. 

The  Lilac  has  ever  been  popular  since  its  introduction 
in  1597,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  as  long  as  gardens 
are  kept.  Improved  varieties  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  in  this  country,  but  they  are  few  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  raised  in  France  ;  and 
judging  from  the  activity  there  we  may  still  expect 
improved  forms.  The  varieties  already  in  this  country 
are  really  numerous,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
admirers  of  the  Lilac  should  be  content  with  the 
typical  form  with  which  many  shrubberies  are  over¬ 
done.  Rough  hedges  of  Lilac  only,  or  intermingled 
with  other  flowering  shrubs,  may  occasionally  be  seen, 
but  many  old  people  are  of  an  opinion  that  the  shrub 
is  less  frequently  planted  than  it  used  to  be.  It  would 
certainly  tend  to  popularise  the  plant  if  some  of  the 
many  improved  varieties  were  judiciously  mixed  with 
the  old  one  in  shrubberies. 

The  flowers  of  the  type  are  lilac,  more  or  less  shaded 
with  purple,  of  medium  size,  and  produced  in  dense 
panicles.  Delphine  has  large  dark  bluish  flowers 
fading  to  a  soft  blue.  Those  of  Merithiza  are  soft  lilac, 
tinted  with  lavender  and  of  large  size.  Valletia  has 
smaller  lilac  flowers  tinted  with  lavender.  A  distinct 
and  pleasing  variety  is  Lovaniensis,  with  large  whit9 
flowers,  tinted  with  lavender,  and  having  a  rosy  tube. 
Charles  X.  will  appeal  to  all  those  who  use  this  variety 
for  forcing  purposes.  When  so  treated  the  flowers  are 
either  pure  white  or  faintly  tinted  with  lilac,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  flowers,  or  the  amount  and  intensity 
of  light  to  which  they  may  have  been  subjected.  When 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  air,  the  same  sort 
would  not  be  recognised,  unless  by  those  who  know 
the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  flowers 
expanded  by  the  sun  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June 
are  quite  a  deep  lilac-purple,  and  of  medium  size,  as 
are  the  panicles.  The  latter  characteristic  would, 
however,  largely  depend  upon  the  vigour  and  age  of 
the  plant  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Under  ordinary  culture  in  the  open  border,  the 
flowers  of  Schneelavine  are  small  and  white,  with  a 
pale  lilac  tube.  Those  of  Grandiflora  are  large,  rosy 
purple,  deeply  shaded  with  lilac,  and  are  produced  in 
large  panicles.  The  variety  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  meritorious  kinds.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Rubra  insignis  and  Noisettiana,  the  former  having  large, 
reddish  flowers,  shaded  with  lilac,  and  the  latter  with 
large  lilac-pink  flowers,  shaded  with  lavender  when  old, 
and  produced  in  large  panicles  ;  it  might  be  added  to  a 
collection  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  distinctness 
of  its  flowers.  Those  of  Spectabilis  are  lilac  and  pink, 
and  not  unpleasing.  A  pale  variety  is  Steencruyssei, 
with  lilac  flowers  fading  almost  to  white,  and  which 
may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Schneelavine, 
than  which,  however,  they  are  larger  and  better.  Of 
all  the  above  single  kinds,  none  of  them  surpass  and 
few  equal  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  on  account  of  its 
large  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  produced  in  large 
compact  panicles.  The  elimination  of  the  lilac  hue, 
which  pervades  so  many,  even  of  the  good  kinds,  should 
of  itself  recommend  the  variety  for  its  distinctness. 
The  large  flowers  and  their  pleasing  colour  should  also 
tell  in  their  favour. 

Of  pure  white  and  single  varieties  there  are  several, 
differing  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  size  of 
their  flowers  and  panicles,  time  of  flowering,  and  the 
quantity  of  bloom  produced  under  given  circumstances. 
Even  when  grown  in  the  open  air  the  flowers  of 
Virginalis  are  comparatively  small  and  pure  white  ;  the 
panicles  are,  however,  large  on  well-grown  plants.  Its 
free-flowering  nature  is,  of  course,  an  additional  recom¬ 
mendation,  especially  with  those  who  force  it  for  cut- 
flower  purposes — a  system  of  culture  to  which  it  is 
perhaps  more  amenable  than  some  of  the  larger-flowered 
kinds.  Cultivators  generally  know  it  under  the  name 
of  Alba  virginalis.  For  open  air  culture  at  least  Marie 
Legrange  is  a  beautiful  kind,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  in  panicles  of  good  size.  Alba  Magna 
and  Alba  grandiflora  are  also  said  to  be  white  varieties 
of  superior  value,  but  they  are  less  common  than  the 
two  previously  named  kinds. 

There  are  numerous  double  varieties,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  so  popular  as  the  single  kinds.  The 
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effect  at  a  distance  may  be  slightly  enhanced  when  the 
flowers  are  abundantly  produced  ;  but  on  closer  in¬ 
spection,  double  flowers  of  the  Lilac  lose  much  of  their 
natural  grace  and  prettiness.  The  additional  variety 
they  afford  to  a  collection  is  their  chief  recommendation, 
and  for  that  reason  they  will  always  find  a  number  of 
admirers.  The  old  double  variety,  Syringa  vulgaris 
flore  pleno,  has  certainly  double  or  semi-double  flowers, 
but  they  are  of  small  size,  and  poor  in  colour.  Their 
smallness  may  also  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  plant  as  to  vigour 
or  age.  A  great  improvement  is  Alphonse  Lavallee, 
with  large  azure  blue  flowers  tinged  with  violet,  and 
double.  Michel  Buchner,  a  double  variety  also  of 
French  origin,  recently  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
and  has  large  lilac  flowers  shaded  with  purple.  The 
doubling  consists  of  one  or  two  extra  corollas  inserted 
hose-in-hose  fashion  within  the  primary  one.  Lemoinei 
has  pale  greyish  white,  double  flowers,  but  for  general 
effect  may  be  considered  inferior  to  the  pure  white 
Madame  Lemoine.  The  latter  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  at  the  same  time  as  Michel  Buchner,  and  the 
flowers  consist  of  two  or  three  smaller  corollas  inserted 
within  the  true  one.  The  tubes  of  some  of  them 
occasionally  become  elongated,  giving  the  flower  a 
curious  appearance.  For  general  effect  in  a  cut  state, 
Madame  Lemoine  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
double  kinds,  if  not  the  best  of  all. 

- - 

GUNNERSBURY  PARE. 

There  is  always  some  feature  of  interest  to  be  seen  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  the  seat  of  the  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild.  The  glass  is  extensive,  and  much  fruit 
and  flowers  are  grown  to  meet  a.  heavy  demand  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  A  great  display  of  bloom  at  any 
one  time  cannot  be  expected  in  the  houses,  seeing  that 
mostly  everything  is  grown  with  a  view  to  being  cut  as 
soon  as  ready.  The  pleasure  grounds  for  an  estate  near 
London  are  extensive,  and  varied  by  wood,  water  and 
undulation,  while  fresh  scenes  of  interest  crop  up  here 
and  there  in  every  part  of  it. 

Fruit  Houses. 

The  fruit  houses  are  all  in  full  working  order,  and 
heavy  crops  of  Grapes  may  be  seen  in  the  succession 
houses,  but  at  present  it  is  unnecessary  to  specialise 
them  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  This  is  almost  the  case  in 
the  early  house,  filled  with  permanently  planted-out 
Tines  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling  and 
Madresfield  Court,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were 
mostly  coloured  when  we  saw  them  the  other  week. 
The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ip  the  earliest  house  were 
swelling  fast,  and  showed  a  fair  crop  on  some  of  the  trees. 
The  leaves  on  young  trees  we  measured  were  6  ins.  to 
8  ins.  long.  The  long  Peach  case  is  divided  into 
several  compartments,  and  the  trees  which  came  into 
bloom  during  the  foggy  weather  are  sparingly  cropped, 
but  others  in  the  late  divisions  have  a  good  show. 
The  earliest  plantations  of  Melons  were  destroyed  by 
fog,  as  in  other  suburban  gardens,  but  a  good  crop  of 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  The  Countess  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  pits.  The  fruits  are  nearly  full  sized,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  first  named  are  already  beautifully 
netted. 

The  Cherry  house  at  Gunnersbury  is  always  a  great 
feature  of  interest  to  the  visiting  gardener,  from  the 
time  the  first  flowers  open  till  the  last  of  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  house  is  a  three-quarter  span  structure, 
and  although  not  of  great  size,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties,  as  many  of  the  trees  are  grown  on 
the  single  cordon  system,  while  others  are  allowed  to 
run  up  with  three  or  five  stems.  The  long-continued 
succession  produced  by  the  different  varieties  was  amply 
illustrated,  for  some  of  the  fruits  were  quite  small  or  of 
the  size  of  peas,  while  others  were  coloured  and  almost 
mature.  This  was  the  case  with  Early  Rivers — of  which 
there  are  several  trees  in  the  house— when  we  visited  it 
on  the  6  th  inst.  Early  Lyons,  Bigarreau  Jaboulay 
(more  correctly  named  Early  Jaboulay),  and  Early 
Gean  were  also  in  an  advanced  state,  as  some  of  the 
fruits  were  becoming  red.  Early  Rivers  may,  however, 
be  considered  the  earliest  of  those  named.  The  fruits 
of  Mammoth  also  appeared  full  grown,  and  were  of  a 
beautiful  shining  creamy  white.  Many  of  the  kinds 
are  remarkably  prolific,  the  fruits  hanging  in  large 
clusters  from  the  short  spurs  on  the  sides  of  the  stems. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Early  Gean, 
Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  Early  Jaboulay,  and  some 
others. 

Strawberries  are  forced  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
present  the  last  batch  is  in  full  bloom.  Some  were 
hanging  ripe  in  the  Strawberry  house,  while  later 


batches  occupied  the  shelves  on  the  south,  and  sunny 
side.  British  Queen  is  the  favourite  here,  being  much 
appreciated  for  its  rich  flavour  and,  we  might  add, 
fragrance.  La  Grosse  Sucre  and  Noble  are  also  forced, 
but  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  The  large  Fig  house  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  which  are  started 
into  growth  at  different  times.  Brown  Turkey,  Negro 
Largo  and  “White  Marseilles  are  some-  of  the  kinds 
grown.  In  the  earliest  house  the  second  crop  is  now 
ripening ;  the  fruits  of  the  second  crop  are  about  half 
grown  in  the  second  early  house  ;  and  in  the  latest  one 
the  fruits  of  the  second  crop  are  only  about  the  size 
of  peas. 

Flower  Houses. 

Orchids  are  fairly  well  represented  in  the  flower 
houses,  and  like  the  rest  they  are  grown  for  cut  bloom. 
One  of  the  warm  pits  is  chiefly  occupied  with  Aerides 
odoratum,  having  stems  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
flowering  freely.  Coelogyne  speciosa  in  another  house 
was  upholding  its  reputation  as  a  continuous  bloomer. 
In  the  cool  house  were  quantities  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  nebulosum  with  beautifully  marked  flowers, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Masdevallia  Yeitchii,  M.  Lindeni, 
M.  coriacea,  and  M.  Harryana.  The  flowers  of  M. 
Yeitchii  were  notable  for  their  size  and  abundance. 
The  flowering  stem  of  Oncidium  macranthum  was 
still  growing,  although  it  measured  S  ft.  long.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and 
Palms  in  a  warmer  compartment,  and  plants  of  Cattleya 
Warneri  and  C.  Eldorado  suspended  in  baskets  were 
already  strongly  in  sheath.  The  beautiful  Dendrobium 
Dearei  kept  them  company.  A  large  quantity  of 
Maidenhair  Fern  is  required  for  mixing  with  the 
flowers,  and  one  side  of  a  house  was  occupied  with 
Adiantum  cuneatum  in  remarkable  vigour,  and  were 
mixed  with  a  few  Gloxinias.  Yandas  were  at  one  time 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  here,  in  one  of  the 
stoves,  but  they  have  been  replaced  with  Cattleyas, 
and  other  kinds  that  will  supply  a  larger  amount  of 
bloom.  At  present  Cattleya  gigas  with  its  huge  lip, 

C.  Mossise,  C.  Mendelii,  and  Lielia  purpurata  are 
leading  features  in  the  house.  Dendrobiums  also  are 
rather  conspicuous,  including  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  and  the  beautiful  white  and  rose  tinted 

D.  Farmeri.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  of  Brassia 
verrucosa  with  their  green  warted  lip  are  both  attractive 
and  full  of  interest.  The  fragrant  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  is  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Amongst  Cypripediums  we  noted  the  beautiful  C. 
barbatum  Crossii,  otherwise  known  as  C.  b.  biflorum, 
and  C.  b.  Warnerianum.  Several  plants  of  Oncidium 
sphacelatum  were  quite  a  feature  in  themselves.  One 
piece,  bearing  three  branching  panicles  of  bloom,  bore 
in  the  aggregate  over  300  of  their  bright  yellow  and 
brown  striped  flowers.  The  roof  of  this  house  was  gay 
with  the  floriferous  Passiflora  kermesina.  We  noted  a 
useful  invention  for  suspending  Orchids  in  pots.  This 
consisted  of  a  brass  rod,  coiled  round  in  a  horizontal 
direction  so  as  to  hold  the  pot,  with  the  upper  part 
bent  and  furnished  with  a  swivel  connecting  it  with 
the  hook  by  which  it  was  suspended.  It  is  suitable  for 
any  pot  of  approximately  the  same  size,  and  as  it  does 
not  corrode  with  the  moisture,  always  looks  clean  and 
neat. 

A  houseful  of  Carnations  will  be  a  grand  sight  about 
the  end  of  the  present  month  or  beginning  of  next. 
The  bulk  of  them  consist  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
with  a  few  of  Germania,  and  Madame  Arthur  Waroeque. 
Six  plants  of  the  latter  stand  about  2  ft.  high,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  amount  of  cuttings  which  have  been  taken 
from  them.  The  constitution  of  the  variety  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  type,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  rich 
dark,  glaucous  green,  not  “pale  green.  The  flowers 
under  the  influence  of  good  sunlight  have  greatly 
improved,  compared  with  those  produced  in  winter. 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

June  has  certainly  great  attractions  in  the  delicate 
green  colouring  of  the  foliage,  and  the  profusion  of 
flowers  with  which  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  are 
laden.  Everywhere  rich  glimpses  open  out  to  view, 
and  the  vistas  here,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise 
produced,  are  most  charming.  The  dark  red  foliage  of 
Acer  palmatum  arropurpureum  brightens  to  crimson 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  One  of  the  numerous 
large  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon  here  is  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  heavy  crop  of  cones  which  it  bears. 
The  Horse  Chestnuts  seem  heavily  laden  with  large 
wax  tapers  ready  to  be  lighted.  Some  trees  are  greatly 
improved  by  two  large  yellow  blotches  on  the  upper 
petals  soon  changing  to  red.  Some  large  spreading 
trees  of  the  single  and  double  red  Hawthorn,  frequently 
in  close  proximity  to  a  Laburnum  in  full  bloom,  awakens 


enthusiasm  in  the  spectator.  The  ground  here  and 
there  is  ornamented  with  beds  or  masses  of  hvbrids 
of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  Azalea  pontica  and  A. 
viscosa.  An  old  Araucaria  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
support  to  Roses  and  Clematis.  At  present  C.  montana 
rambles  to  the  topmost  boughs,  and  is  covered  with  its 
snow-white  blossom,  as  C.  Flammula  will  do  later  in 
the  season. 

Close  by  a  pond  covered  with  Water  Lilies  is  the  old 
Orangery,  which  has  lately  been  heightened  and 
improved.  It  affords  shelter  to  several  tall  plants 
during  winter,  but  two  large,  old  trees  of  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  with  stems  IS  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and  very 
stout,  are  the  leading  feature  of  the  house  at  present. 
They  are  planted  out  in  a  bed,  the  natural  soil  of 
which  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  The  base  of 
the  stems  are  at  the  ground  level,  and  are  ornamented 
throughout  their  length  with  Scolopendriums,  Poly¬ 
podium  Billardieri,  Polystichum,  and  other  Ferns.  At 
one  end  of  the  pond  is  a  rich  corner,  ornamented  with 
flowering  specimens  of  Berberis  stenophylla,  Myricaria 
germanica  or  the  early-flowering  Tamarisk,  as  it  is 
called.  Daphne  ponticum,  Spirtea  palmata,  and  others. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  also  does  well  here.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  pond  are  large  masses  of  the  Guelder  Rose. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  grounds  are  two  fine 
specimens  of  Chamrerops  excelsa.  They  were  protected 
with  canvas  in  winter,  so  that  the  foliage  is  now  in  fine 
condition.  The  larger  tree  is  pushing  up  nine  strong 
flower  spikes,  and  the  smaller  one  has  six  spikes  in  a 
more  advanced  state.  They  must  have  a  striking  and 
sub-tropical  effect  when  in  full  bloom.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  undulating  grounds  is  a  larger  pond  with  a 
wooded  island  upon  it.  The  sloping  banks  are  also 
richly  wooded  with  healthy  young  trees  and  shrubs, 
except  here  and  there  where  the  effects  of  surly  winter 
may  still  be  seen.  The  white  Poplars,  waving  in  the 
breeze  and  turning  up  the  under  surface  of  their  foliage, 
are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the 
green  kinds.  The  wild  form  of  Yiburnum  opulus,  the 
Purple  Beech,  and  Cornus  mas  variegata  all  serve  to 
beautify  and  adorn  the  scene.  Large  beds  of  various 
herbaceous  plants  on  the  grass  here  and  there  are  not 
without  their  effect ;  amongst  them  Is  one  edged  with 
Irises,  the  beautiful  flowers  of  I.  florentina  being  very 
conspicuous,  rivalling  in  beauty  many  of  the  Cattleyas. 
The  flowers  are  not  exactly  pure  white,  but  one  hesitates 
to  say  whether  their  delicate  shading  is  lavender, 
indigo  or  blue. 

ROSES  SINCE  1860. 

The  period  1860  to  1889  may  be  fairly  called  the  era 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas. 

One  hundred  varieties  winning  the  most  valuable  first 
prize  in  1857  are  thus  divided  : — 11  Gallicas,  9  Hybrid 
Chinas,  1  Provence,  1  Damask,  1  Alba,  1  China  (Mrs. 
Bosanquet),  12  Bourbons,  54  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
10  Teas.  Total,  100. 

The  largest  proportion  were  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
(H.P.),  but  of  all  these  kinds  (referring  to  their  names) 
only  one  would  be  shown  to-day  on  a  prize  stand — 
viz.,  General  Jacqueminot. 

Jules  Margottin  and  Lselia  are  still  in  catalogues. 

The  ten  Teas  are  still  grown  and  shown,  showing 
that,  great  as  has  been  the  progress  in  Teas,  it  is  in  the 
Hybrids  that  the  greatest  gains  have  been  won. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1S59  that  the  new  H.P. 
Roses,  which  have  held  their  own  since,  began  to 
appear — some  the  produce  of  the  free-seeding  General 
Jacqueminot,  others  the  first  of  those  H.P.’s  with 
distinct  traces  of  Tea  Rose  blood,  Senateur  Yaisse  and 
Madame  Crapelet  representing  the  first,  Yictor  Yerdier 
and  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire  the  second  class. 

1861  was,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  year  when  good 
Rose3  came  in  numbers.  It  was  “  Charles  Lefebvre’s  ” 
year.  This  variety  established  its  reputation  directly 
— my  budding  note  being,  “  very  good  desirable  col  our.’ 

Due  de  Rohan  is  marked  “good.”  Louise  Darzens, 
the  first  of  the  Hybrids  with  Noisette  blood,  is  noted 
as  “the  advance  of  the  year.”  Francois  Louvat. 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  are  all  fine 
Roses  now.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  red  English-raised  Roses,  was  of  this  year,  to  be 
followed  in  1862  by  John  Hopper,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1S63  the  seed-bed  companion  of  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
our  Lord  Clyde, 

1863  gave  us  our  freest  dark  Roses,  Madame  Yictor 
Yerdier  and  Pierre  Notting — also  that  fine  Rose  on  the 
briar,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny. 

1864  differs  in  bringing  specially  bright  Roses — Dr. 
Andry,  perhaps  the  best  red  Rose  we  have,  Duke  of 
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Wellington,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Duchess  de  Caylus — all 
Jacqueminot  seedlings.  Of  the  Jules  Margottin  race, 
we  have  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  and  Princess  Mary, 
but  the  year’s  special  product  was  the  discovery 
at  Montauban  of  Marechal  Niel. 

1865  was  “Alfred  Colomb’s  ”  year  —  perhaps 
Lacharme’s  finest  H.P.  Rose.  Marie  Rady,  Camille 
Bernardin,  and  Fisher  Holmes  almost  complete  our 
collection  of  red  Roses. 

1866,  Annie  Wood,  Horace  Yernet,  Mrs.  Geo.  Paul, 
Mons.  Noman,  and  Paul  Yerdier. 

Of  1867  and  spring  of  1868,  seven  years  after 
“  Charles  Lefebvre’s  ”  year,  I  naturally  think  highly, 
as  in  that  season  I  sent  out  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a 
gain  worth  winning.  Lacharme  carried  to  their  utmost 
his  hybrid  Noisettes  in  Boule  de  Neige  ;  Pernet  gave 
us  Baroness  Rothschild;  Guillot,  La  France.  Miss 
Ingram  was  the  English  Rose,  and  made  a  great 
sensation.  In  this  year  the  first  break  in  new  Teas 
also  occurred  with  Jean  Pernet  and  Reine  du  Portugal. 

1868  gave  us  only  Dupuy  Jamain,  Edouard  Morren, 
Henri  Ledechaux,  Emily  Hausburgh,  dull  hardy 
flowers,  brilliantly  followed  in 

1869  by  a  long  list — Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Louise  Yan  Houtte,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  and  certainly  not  the  least  among  Roses, 
Paul  Neron. 

1870  was  the  French  War  year.  The  first  of  the 
climbing  H.P.  sports  appeared  in  our  climbing  Y. 
Yerdier. 

1871  gave  us  only  four  first-class  Hybrids — Etienne 
Levet,  F.  Michelon,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Madame 
H.  Jamain. 

1872  was  a  year  of  light  Roses — Madame  Lacharme, 
Marie  Cointet,  Princess  Beatrice ;  and  Teas  again 
advanced  with  Anna  Olivier  and  Perle  de  Lyon. 

1873,  spring,  gave  us  the  Rose  bearing  the  president’s 
name,  S.  R.  Hole  ;  it  appears  ten  years  after  its  parent, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  thus  bearing  out  Jjacharme’s 
lictum,  that  it  is  ten  years  before  a  Rose  produces  good 
progeny.  Also  the  first  Hybrid  Tea,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
a  self-fertilised  seedling  of  Madame  de  Tartas.  Of  the 
French  Roses,  it  would  be  almost  a  void  year  but  for 
Captain  Christy,  the  culminating  flower  of  the  Victor 
Yerdier  race. 

1874,  but  for  Lacharme’s  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and 
the  distinct  Tea,  Jean  Ducher,  would  be  an  English 
year — John  Stuart  Mill,  Miss  Hassard,  Star  of  Waltham, 
and  Wilson  Saunders  being  the  survivors. 

1875  gave  us  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Abel 
Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud,  and  Madame  Prosper  Laugier  ; 
adding  in  the  spring  of  1876  our  own  new  English 
Roses,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
Mr.  Turner’s  Mrs.  Baker  and  Oxonian. 

1876  to  1879  were  years  of  dearth.  We  note  only 
1876,  Magna  Charta,  and  John  Bright;  1877,  Emily 
Laxton,  A.  K.  Williams  ;  1878,  Laxton’s  Charles 
Darwin,  Turner’s  Harrison  Weir;  1879,  Postans’ 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Countess  of  Rosebery,  and 
Mitchell’s  Wm.  Warden,  mark  it  as  an  English  year. 
No  first-class  Perpetuals  came  from  France. 

In  1880  Duke  of  Teck,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Francois  Levet ;  with  Tea,  F.  Kriiger. 

1881,  U.  Brunner,  Y.  Bouyer,  George  Baker,  Pride 
of  Waltham. 

1882,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Merveille  de  Lyon. 

1883,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Eclair,  Ella  Gordon  ;  Teas, 
Sunset,  and  Madame  de  Watteville. 

From  1884  to  now — a  semi-decade  of  but  few 
Perpetuals,  as  if  about  that  date  the  limit  of  expansion 
had  been  obtained — we  note  Victor  Hugo,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  and  the  English  Madame  N.  Neruda 
Charles  'Lamb,  Bennett’s  noble  Her  Majesty,  and 
Madame  Henry  Pereire  as  amongst  the  few  really 
good. 

Did  we,  then,  about  1879,  after  twenty  years’  work, 
reach  the  limits  of  the  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ? 
Well,  I  almost  think  so  on  the  established  and  laid- 
down  lines,  but  if  a  departure  in  the  way  of  stronger 
habit,  greater  floriferousness,  better  form,  and  active 
flowering  qualities  be  sought  for  and  found,  the  class 
may  be  continued  further.  For  instance,  there  is  no 

red  Perpetual  with  form  and  habit  like  La  France _ we 

still  want  red  Roses  growing  vigorously  as  Lilacs,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  a  proportionate  increase  in  size. 
One  can  point  to  the  good  work  being  done  by  English 
raisers,  who  have  during  these  thirty  years  certainly 
held  their  own  ;  and  of  Roses  of  the  last  year  or  two 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  such  as  Her  Majesty,  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Silver  Queen  as 
amongst  the  best  in  any  group. 

But  what  about  the  Teas?  Prior  to  1860  they 


numbered  seventy  to  eighty  in  the  catalogues  ;  the  ten 
or  twelve  show  varieties  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
decorative  sorts,  such  as  Abricote,  Canary,  Safrano, 
and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  were  alone  worth  growing; 
the  rest  were  mere  names.  The  class  has  become  a 
large  one  since  then,  developing  almost  a  separate 
family  of  Dijon  Teas,  of  which  Bouquet  d’Or,  Bello 
Lyonnaise  (1869),  Madame  Berard  (1870),  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux  (1861),  and  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier  (1882) 
are  the  types,  with  intermediate  shades  and  colours. 

The  Show  Teas  received  an  addition  in  1860 — Boule 
d’Or.  None  that  would  stay  came  until  the  advent  of 
Madame  Margottin  and  Mons.  Furtadot  in  1866. 

1867  gave  us  Jean  Pernet  and  Reine  de  Portugal. 

1868,  Adrienne  Christophle  and  Marie  Sisley’’. 

1869,  Catherine  Mermet  and  Belle  Lyonnaise. 

1871  was  one  of  the  best  Tea  years  with  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac. 

1872,  Anna  Olivier  and  Perle  de  Lyon. 

1874,  Jean  Ducher,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Maria 
Guillot. 

1875,  Marquise  de  Sanima,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Pernet. 

1876,  Comtesse  de  Riza  du  Parc,  and  in  1877  Madame 
Lambard. 

187S  was  very  rich  with  Innocents  Pirola,  Jules 
Finger  (1879),  and  Francisca  Kriiger  (1880). 

1881,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Madame  Cusin. 

1882,  Edith  Gifford  and  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet. 

1883,  Madame  de  Watteville  and  Sunset. 

1S84,  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet. 

1886,  Luciole  and  the  Bride. 

1887,  Madame  Hoste,  Princesse  de  Sagan. 

1888,  Brownlow  and  Princess  Beatrice. 

An  average  in  the  twenty-one  years,  1866  to  1S87,  of 
two  per  year  added  to  the  Show  Teas,  raising  the  class 
numerically  to  nearly  three  times  its  number  since  1S60. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  Teas  will  separate  into  the 
Dijon  and  Show  Teas,  the  former  taking  all  the  tall 
climbing  sorts,  the  latter  the  dwarf,  finely-shaped 
flowers.  Decorative  Teas  have  had  added  Ma  Capucine 
and  others  ;  but  they  will  only  last  until  a  few  double 
flowers  of  the  same  colour  are  added. 

The  class  of  Hybrid  Teas  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
real  advance.  After  Cheshunt  Hybrid  came  in  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  and  then  some  double  climbing  Roses 
from  Nabonnand,  as  Reine  Olga  de  IViirtemberg  and 
Marie  Lavallee.  Cameons  and  Bennett’s  Grace  Darling 
are  beautiful  free-flowering  additions  likely  to  continue. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  class  with  them  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Alice,  Madame  G.  Caillot,  or 
Madame  Joseph  Desbois,  in  which  the  Perpetual  seems 
to  predominate  ;  their  very  dwarf  habits  do  not  add  to 
their  probability  of  lasting. 

Rugosas  have  advanced,  to  the  white  and  cream 
having  been  added  single  rose  colours  ;  and  in  1881  the 
semi-double  Comte  d’Epremesnil,  which  has  not  lost 
the  free-fruiting  power  of  the  family  ;  and  in  1887  the 
double  white  Madame  Geo.  Bruant,  a  reputed  Tea 
Hybrid,  beautiful  in  any  case. 

The  Dwarf  Polyanthas,  flowering  in  autumn,  are 
entirely  new  ;  they  originated,  I  believe,  in  M.  Sisley’s 
or  in  M.  Guillot’s  garden  at  Lyons,  and  are  evidently 
Teas  hybridised  with  the  single  Polyantha,  Ma 
Paquerette  (Guillot),  about  1877  ;  Anne  de  Montravel 
followed,  1879  ;  Mignonette  and  Madame  C.  Brunner, 
1881  ;  Perle  d’Or  (the  yellow7),  1883  ;  Gloire  des  Poly- 
anthes,  1887.  These  are  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sorts, 
but  some  climbing  kinds  are  becoming  perpetual  ;  large 
flowers  were  secured,  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  and  others 
have  suggested  that  a  hardy  race  of  Hybrid  Teas  may 
be  won  from  this  class. 

Mosses  have  made  but  little  progress.  Moreau  has 
gained  the  fine  white  Blanche  Moreau.  A  pretty 
miniature  is  Little  Gem.  Moreau  has  raised  some  others 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  into  English  hands  for 
distribution. 

Noisettes  have  grown  in  number  but  little  ;  William 
Allen  Richardson  and  L’ldeale  (of  1888),  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  some  of  Nabonnand’s  Hybrids  of  this 
and  last  year. 

Hybrid  Bourbons  gain  in  Madame  Isaac  Pereire 
(1880),  a  probably  prolific  parent  of  a  grand  new  race 
of  large  autumn  Roses. 

The  total  gains  in  all  classes  during  the  thirty  years 
are  great.  They  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  virtually 
perfected  ;  a  large  and  fine  class  of  Teas  have  been 
made  ;  two  new  species  have  been  developed  as  garden 
flowers  ;  whilst  good  culture  everywhere  is  now  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  — ■  George  Paul, 
F.B.H.S. ,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society. 
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The  Earth  Worm  and  Plants. — The  question  is 
often  raised  amongst  gardeners  as  to  whether  the  Earth 
Worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris)  really  does  any  injury  to 
plants  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
worms  do  considerable  injury  to  pot  plants  simply  by 
stopping  up  the  drainage  and  rendering  the  soil  water¬ 
logged.  Mostly  every  observant  person  has  noticed 
that  leaves  are  often  pulled  partly  into  the  soil  of  lawns 
and  the  remainder  left  standing  erect.  This  may  most 
frequently  be  seen  during  the  moist  days  of  autumn, 
when  worm-casts  on  the  grass  become  a  veritable 
nuisance  to  the  scythe  or  mowing  machine.  If  this 
were  all  they  were  capable  of  doing,  they  might  be 
considered  harmless  ;  but  in  moist  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  summer,  worms  may  be  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  slugs  injuring  newly  planted  bedding 
subjects  such  as  Stocks,  Asters  and  similar  annuals, 
which  they  are  able  to  drag  into  their  holes  and  even  to 
snap  off  the  stems  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  Their 
strength  is  considerable,  particularly  when  one  end  is 
partly  in  the  ground.  With  the  exception  of  young  and 
tender  plants,  all  others  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
practically  safe  from  their  depredations  ;  and  the  good 
that  worms  can  do  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

On  Stipules,  their  Form  and  Function. — 
This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  before  theLinnean  Society, 
and  now  printed  in  the  journal  of  that  body,  vol.  28, 
p.  217.  He  points  out  that  species  generally  belonging 
to  certain  families  have  stipules,  while  those  of  other 
families  have  none,  but  that  these  rules  are  by  no  means 
absolute,  not  only  with  reference  to  families  as  a  whole, 
but  also  to  certain  genera,  such  as  Helianthemum, 
Rosa,  Acacia,  Saxifraga,  Spiraea,  Berberis,  Cytisus  and 
others.  The  function  of  stipules  is  to  protect  the 
tender,  young  leaves  while  yet  in  bud,  and  during 
expansion.  Several  reasons  are  adduced  in  favour  of 
this  view,  one  of  which  is  that  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  the  stipules  fall  away  after  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves  they  protected  in  the  young  state,  while  in 
others  they  serve  to  protect  the  winter  bud,  and  are 
more  persistent  than  the  leaves  themselves  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  question  as  to  why  they  are 
present  in  some  species  and  absent  in  others,  is 
explained  by  the  other  methods  which  nature  has 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  buds  and  young  leaves. 
The  base  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  is  developed  into 
a  sheath,  as  in  some  of  the  species  of  Helianthemum, 
sometimes  connate,  and  forming  a  cup  around  the 
younger  organs,  as  in  Cystus;  the  pedicels  are  elongated 
and  persistent,  as  in  many  of  the  Pea  family  ;  the 
petioles  themselves  are  dilated,  or  bear  processes  which 
perform  the  function  of  protection  ;  and  sometimes  the 
stipules  perform  the  function  of  leaves  which  may  be 
more  or  less  rudimentary  or  absent,  as  in  Lathyrus 
Aphaca.  The  more  important  modifications  of  the 
various  protective  organs  are  illustrated  by  means  of 
woodcuts.  The  exceptional  instances  in  many  of  the 
Dicotyledonous  orders  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention. 

CuscutaEpithymum  on  different  host  plants. 
—As  the  name  implies,  this  species  of  Dodder  affects 
the  wild  Thyme  of  our  pastures  and  mountain  sides, 
but  is  far  from  being  exclusively  confined  to  it.  In 
fact,  when  a  large  piece  or  patch  of  it  is  found,  it  seems 
to  fix  on  almost  anything  indiscriminately.  At  Yirginia 
Water  it  occurs  on  the  Smaller  Whin  (Ulex  nanus),  on 
Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  Holcus  mollis  and  other 
grasses.  On  the  chalk  cliffs  near  Brighton  it  may  be 
found  on  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Anthyllis  Vulneraria, 
Beilis  perennis,  Plantago  laneeolata,  Ranunculus  bul- 
bosus,  Lotus  corniculatus,  and  others,  forming  wide- 
spreading  patches  which  seem  to  increase  year  after 
year,  both  in  number  and  size.  The  common  Gorse 
(Ulex  europseus)  seems  equally  suitable  to  it  on  the 
heathy,  rocky  sea-shores  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where 
the  slender,  thread-like,  red  stems  entangle  the  bushes 
with  their  labyrinthic  coils,  till  the  whole  appears  of 
the  same  ruddy  hue.  This  leafless  parasite  is  widely 
spread  throughout  England,  but  is  comparatively  rare 
or  absent  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its  presence  on 
the  Clover  in  fields  is  sometimes  productive  of  harm  by 
exhausting  the  crop,  while  in  itself  of  no  value  a 
animal  food,  and  difficult  to  eradicate.  —  J.  F. 
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The  Auricula — Woolly  Aphis. 

I  know  for  certain  of  only  one  collection  of  Auriculas 
that  is  free  from  woolly  aphis,  and  that  is  Mr.  H. 
Wilson’s,  of  Halifax.  He  has  had  plants  from  my 
collection,  and  the  insect  has  been  a  long  time  with  me, 
but  by  dint  of  carefully  washing  every  plant  I  sent 
before  bringing  it  near  his  own  Auriculas,  he  has 
prevented  the  appearance  of  woolly  aphis.  I  think 
Mr.  Wilson  has  only  used  a  solution  of  soft-soap  in 
rain  water.  At  re- potting  times,  I  have  always  a 
general  engagement  with  this  dirty  insect,  and  always 
attack  it  when  I  see  it  above  ground,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  entirely  rid  of  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Pohlman,  of  Halifax,  tried  many 
experiments  upon  it  ;  successfully  at  last  as  regards 
the  insect,  but  sometimes  with  such  mischievous  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  his  plants,  that  the  aphis  was  the 
lesser  evil.  This  subterranean  insect  dislikes  a  close, 
heavy,  and  wet  soil  ;  but  we  dare  not  keep  Auriculas 
in  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  disgustiug  the  woolly 
aphis.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  plants  I  have,  or 
have  seen,  have  had  woolly  aphis  mostly  at  the  roots, 
and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  plant  and  the 
insect  are  equally  agreeable  to  each  other. 

Any  simple  insecticide  such  as  tobacco  liquor  or  soft 
soap  will  destroy  this  aphis,  provided  that  you  can 
apply  the  solution  to  the  insect’s  naked  body,  but  that 
is  the  difficulty.  Its  woolly  surroundings  are  wonder¬ 
fully  waterproof ;  and  there  is  a  greyish  bloom  on  its 
vile  body,  perhaps  a  minute  growth  of  wool  or  fur,  that 
helps  to  keep  the  skin  from  getting  wet.  Paraffin  oil 
is  very  searching,  and  will  certainly  saturate  and  kill 
the  aphis  through  all  its  woolly  clothing,  but  paraffin 
oil  is  very  liable  to  injure  the  plants  also. 

Woolly  aphis  thrives  amazingly  if  Auriculas  are 
allowed  to  get  at  all  dry  at  the  roots  during  summer. 
Soils  of  a  light  texture,  and  those  made  up  withroughish 
leaf-soil  or  nodules  of  charcoal,  are  very  favourable  to  its 
increase.  If  the  plants  are  lightly  potted,  the  insect 
will  be  found  along  the  course  of  all  the  larger  fibres, 
and  about  the  main  stem  ;  but  in  a  pretty  firm  potting 
they  affect  almost  entirely  the  roots  at  the  sides  and 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  A  brush  wetted  with  tobacco 
juice  and  soft-soap  can  be  rubbed  over  groups  of  the 
aphis,  so  as  to  wet  them  through.  Fibres  among  the 
drainage  crocks,  or  anywhere  underground  where  they 
are  quite  moist,  seem  to  be  not  injured  by  the  aphis  ; 
but  those  newly  breaking  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant 
at  or  near  the  ground  level,  certainly  suffer  if  the  insect 
is  allowed  upon  them. 

I  have  not  tried  black  soft-soap,  but  if  Mr.  Henwood 
has  killed  the  insect  with  it,  without  the  infinite  pains 
of  pursuing  each  one  singly  with  a  wet  brush,  the 
discovery  is  a  most  welcome  one.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  kindly  give  his  experience.  I  cannot  tell,  by  the 
look  of  my  plants,  which  have  and  which  have  not 
woolly  aphis  at  the  roots.  Still  it  is  an  untidy  insect, 
repugnant  to  one’s  ideas  of  vegetable  cleanliness,  and 
we  would  gladly  be  rid  of  it.  Whatever  is  used  against 
it  must  penetrate  to  the  insect  itself  in  all  its  strong¬ 
holds,  both  in  slight  unevennesses  and  on  the  main  stem, 
at  the  junction  of  fibres  with  the  large  roots,  and  at  the 
axillary  connection  of  main  roots  with  the  stem. 
Plants  newly  cleansed  should  be  planted  in  pots 
purified  by  scalding  and  kept  quite  apart  from  those 
not  yet  so  treated.  All  old  soil  should  be  instantly 
burnt,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  leave  even  the 
house  or  frame  without  a  thorough  cleansing  before  the 
plants  are  brought  back.  The  insect  is  communicable 
by  any  stray  strand  of  its  wool  floating  about,  or 
remaining  undetected  anywhere.  A  clean  plant  among 
infested  ones  will,  in  a  few  days,  have  woolly  aphis  deep 
amongst  its  roots,  though  the  insect  is  seldom  seen  on  its 
travels.  There  is  also  a  winged  form  of  it — I  suppose,  by 
its  superior  embellishments,  the  male — and  this  may  trans¬ 
port  the  wingless  female,  as  other  aphides  do.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  a  difficult  insect  to  grapple  with,  and  if 
in  its  powers  for  mischief  it  were  anything  like  green¬ 
fly,  red-spider,  thrips,  or  scale,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
terror. — F.  D.  Horner,  Lowfield ,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

Pelargonium,  Zonal,  Spotted  Gem. 

This  variety  is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  deep 
pink  lower  petals  of  this  variety  have  each  a  small  spot 
of  pale  rose  upon  them,  thus  assuming  a  marking  found 
in  the  show,  decorative  and  fancy  Pelargoniums.  In 
going  through  Mr.  Cannell’s  houses  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  one  is  struck  by  the  singular  distinctness  of 
this  variety.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  it  in  all 


probability  marks  a  departure  in  the  zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium  of  a  somewhat  startling  character.  Mr.  Cannell 
foresees  the  time  when  these  spots  will  run  together  and 
form  a  dense  solid  blotch  as  seen  on  the  lower  petals 
of  the  show  Pansy.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  altogether 
desirable,  but  when  the  universal  provider  of  the  flori- 
cultural  world  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  certain 
characteristic  in  a  flower,  somehow  or  other  it  comes 
about.  The  pink  and  rose  go  well  together  in  this  case, 
but  in  reference  to  the  bright  scarlet  and  crimson 
flowers  the  disc  of  one  pure  bright  colour  seems  to  be 
all  that  one  can  well  wish  for  ;  but  then  opinions  differ 
in  regard  to  such  matters. — E.  D. 

An  Impromptu  Lecture  on  the  Tulip. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  I  brought  up  from  Manchester 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  9th  inst. ,  though  small  in  number,  yet  proved  very 
interesting  indeed  to  some.  I  found  myself  occasionally 
delivering  a  little  lecture  to  an  interested  few  on  the 
singular  vegetable  physiology  of  the  Tulip.  Questions 
were  put,  and  1  answered  them  as  best  I  could  ;  the 
answers  led  to  other  questions,  and  I  replied  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  not  without  some  perturbation 
of  spirit,  because  by  setting  up  as  a  lecturer  on  my 
own  account  I  was  practically  springing  upon  the 
Council  an  unauthorised  programme.  A  lecture  had 
been  arranged  for  later  in  the  day,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
was  by  accident  substituting  a  lecture  on  Tulips, 
instead  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod’s  on  Alpine  plants. 

I  was  explaining  to  a  few  interested  in  the  matter 
that  the  seedling  Tulip,  almost  invariably  at  the  first 
time  of  flowering,  after  its  five  or  six  years’  preparation 
for  this  important  event,  takes  the  self-coloured  or 
breeder  form,  and  I  produced  Mr.  Barlow’s  Glory  of 
Stakehill  as  an  illustration.  “Dear  me,  is  that  so?” 
remarked  an  old  and  respected  member  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  not  exactly  implying  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement,  but  of  wonder,  and  then 
he  added,  “  You  should  give  a  lecture  on  the  Tulip  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  society.”  Saades  of  Groom, 
Goldham,  Hardy,  Horner,  and  a  hundred  others  who 
made  the  Tulip  so  glorious  during  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century!  I,  a  lecturer  on  the 
Tulip !  I  was  shut  up  at  once,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  until  another  member  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  fastening  upon  one  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley’s 
Flemish  Tulips— a  long  narrow-pointed  petalled  flower, 
with  a  yellow  base,  and  foggy  white  ground,  heavily 
flaked  with  carmine-rose — went  into  ecstasies  over  the 
beautiful  combination  of  gold,  rose,  and  scarlet,  and 
said,  “  That  is  what  a  Tulip  grower  should  strive  for.” 

I  was  struck  dumb,  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  with  astonishment.  Here  was  a  man,  the 
secretary  of  one  of  the  special  florists’  societies  in 
London,  who  lays  claim  to  being  a  florist,  actually 
recommending  Tulip  growers  to  cross  their  bizarres  and 
roses  !  I  bottled  up  my  surprise  and  indignation  as 
best  I  could.  I  thought  of  the  late  Archbishop  Magee, 
who,  when  dining  on  one  occasion  with  an  illustrious 
personage,  had  a  plate  of  soup  spilt  over  his  archie- 
piscopal  coat.  Calmly  wiping  it  off  from  his  garment, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Would  any  layman  like  to  say  a  few 
words  ?  ”  I  made  a  mute  appeal  to  the  bystanders  to 
rebuke  this  erring  and  unenlightened  florist  as  to  Tulip 
matters,  but  no  layman  spoke.  My  unregenerate 
floral  brother  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  breeders  ;  he 
rather  regarded  them  as  floral  bores — fugitive,  wanting 
in  constancy  of  character,  and  likely  at  any  time  to 
flash  off  into  some  other  flowering  manifestation.  He 
admired  the  rich  golden  ground  of  a  feathered  William 
Wilson,  but  said,  “  How  much  more  attractive  it  would 
be  if  feathered  with  red,  rose,  or  carmine!”  He  gloated 
over  the  colour  of  a  flamed  Mabel,  but  regretted  the 
ground  colour  was  not  yellow  instead  of  a  sickly  white. 
He  thought  the  black  base  of  a  “  Darwin”  breeder  an 
excellent  feature,  and  when  I  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  his  mind  some  correct  Tulip  teaching  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  purity  of  the  base  is  one  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  florists’  Tulips — one  gained  after  many 
years  of  patient  and  unremitting  labour,  during  which 
the  flower  was  gently  led  on  from  stage  to  stage  of 
ascending  steps  to  higher  purity,  he  thought  the  florist 
was  something  akin  to  a  booby  for  his  pains,  and  like 
Naaman,  the  Syrian  of  old,  he  “turned  and  went 
away  in  a  rage,”  and  there  was  an  air  of  mournful  pity 
on  both  sides,  as  he  faced  to  the  west  and  I  to  the  east. 

I  experienced  considerable  difficulty  also  in  making 
some  understand  the  difference  between  the  bizarre  and 
the  rose  ;  and  when  I  pointed  out  that  the  bizarre  had  a 
yellow  and  the  rose  and  bybloemen  a  white  base,  they 
wanted  to  know  further  the  difference  between  the 
byblcemen  and  rose.  This  I  was  able  to  demonstrate, 


though,  I  fear,  with  small  success.  Then  followed 
expressions  something  akin  to  contemptuous  pity  that 
a  Tulip  fancier  should  be  content  to  proceed  along  what 
they  were  pleased  to  designate  as  “narrow  lines.”  I 
said  that  the  Tulip  fancier  thought  the  road  along 
which  he  was  travelling  quite  wide  enough,  that  he 
had  his  four  classes  of  Tulips — bizarres,  roses  and 
bybloemens  with  their  feathered  and  flamed  varieties, 
and  breeders  with  their  bizarre,  rose  and  flamed 
classes ;  his  seedlings,  and  his  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  what  he  has  ;  and  that  so  far  from  wishing  to 
cross  his  bizarres  and  bybloemens,  which  would  lead  to 
endless  confusion  and  fatal  deterioration,  he  sought 
rather  to  improve  these,  each  in  their  separate  spheres, 
his  aim  being  to  lead  on  what  is  good  to  better,  and 
eventually  to  best. 

Then  my  audience  began  to  fall  away.  Probably 
they  fancied  I  was  talking  in  an  unknown  language,  or 
that  1  was  near  to  being  a  floral  lunatic.  'Were  I  to 
question  each  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  Tulip,  its  types,  divisions,  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each,  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  could 
almost  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  who 
possessed  an  intelligible  knowledge  of  the  flower.  But 
that  is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault,  for  I 
know  of  no  flower  in  the  range  of  florists’  subjects  so 
full  of  interest,  and  in  the  silent  mystery  of  whose  life 
there  is  bound  up  so  many  singular  manifestations 
and  transformations  of  such  unusual  and  startling 
character. — E.  D. 

Pansies. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  W.  Dean  is  referring  to  me  in  his 
letter  in  your  last  number,  as  the  “  writer  ”  on  the 
“superiority  of  the  West  of  England  Pansies,”  and  I 
should  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  received  a 
schedule  of  the  Midland  Pansy  Society.  Mr.  Dean  was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  in  his  letter  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  “a  few  weeks  ago”  as  he  says,  viz., 
January  24th,  to  attend  this  show,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  would  induce  Hooper,  of  Bath,  and  other 
southern  growers  to  compete  on  the  occasion.  Well, 
unfortunately  we  have  other  fish  to  fry  in  the  south  on 
June  24th,  when  a  far  more  important  event  tabes 
place  in  London,  viz.,  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
National  Pink  Society  (southern  section),  that  is  to. say, 
if  any  Pinks  are  in  flower  on  that  date. 

I  should,  however,  most  certainly  dissuade  any 
southern  grower  of  Pansies  from  competing  on  that 
occasion  in  Birmingham.  Is  Mr.  W.  Dean  really 
serious  when  he  asks  florists  in  the  southern  counties 
to  submit  Pansies  for  competition  with  northern 
growers,  or  even  for  exhibition,  in  the  last  week  in 
June  ?  I  suppose  florists  as  well  as  other  people  may 
crack  jokes  at  each  other’s  expense,  but  this  is  a  very 
huge  joke  indeed.  There  would  be  just  as  much  reason 
in  our  inviting  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  to  show  against  us  at  the  Botanic  or  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  March.  Mr.  Dean  says  that  “  the  South 
and  West  of  England  seedlings  are  unknown  in  the 
Midlands,”  but  whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  I  can 
assure  him  they  were  very  well  known  ten  years  ago,  and 
were  regularly  exhibited  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Dean  also 
says  that  up  to  now  Scottish  Pansies  have  been  ‘  all 
the  go,’  and  that  they  will  continue  to  *  take  the  cake,’ 
and  orders  will  still  go  to  Scotland  unless  the  southern 
growers  exhibit  at  Birmingham  in  the  last  week  in  June. 
Really,  Sir,  I  did  not  expect  such  wild  words  from  so 
true  and  respected  a  florist  as  Mr.  Dean.  I  do  not  care 
twopence  where  the  orders  go  to,  but  I  like  to  see  the 
best  flowers  win.  Well,  it  so  happens  that  we  in 
London  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
English  and  Scottish  Pansies  at  the  Temple  show. 
There  were  two  exhibitors,  side  by  side,  one  from 
Rothesay,  the  other  from  Bath,  and  any  unprejudiced 
person  would  have  awarded  the  southern  flowers  pre¬ 
ference  over  the  northern.  Three  judges  present  told 
me  that  had  the  blooms  been  in  competition  they  should 
have  put  the  Bath  Pansies  first,  so  far  as  fancies  were 
concerned. 

The  main  point  of  difference  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Dean  is  this  :  He  is  painfully  desirous  that  every¬ 
one  should  be  compelled  to  own  that  Scotch  Pansies 
beat  the  world.  I  maintain  that  southern  strains  are 
quite  as  good,  and  that  if  you  could  bring  both  together 
at  a  time  fair  to  both,  the  south  would  score  as  many 
wins  as  the  north.  But  think  how  we  are  handicapped 
in  the  south  !  I  know  of  no  more  than  three  florists 
who  grow  Pansies  fit  for  exhibition  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England,  and  I  have  not  come  across  six 
amateurs.  In  Scotland  and  the  Midlands  growers  may 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
letter  in  The  Gardening  World  of  January  17th, 
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cultivators  generally  to  adopt  tlie  correct  name  whether 
it  is  really  the  oldest  or  not.  When  once  a  plant  is 
put  into  cultivation  under,  it  may  be,  an  erroneous 
name,  an  insurmountable  conservatism  prevents  the 
adoption  of  the  correct  nomenclature  even  amongst 
those  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  its  existence.  Phahen- 
opsis  Aphrodite  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  this. 
Lindley  erroneously  referred  it  to  the  P.  amabilis  of 
Plume,  and  this  name  it  is  likely  to  retain  for  years  to 
come,  even  although  corrected  by  Reichenbach  in  1862. 

The  present  work  brings  many  similar  cases  of  error 
and  misapplication  of  names  under  the  notice  of 
cultivators,  wTho  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  information.  The  genus  Arachnanthe  reads 

*  A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.  Part  vii.  By  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.  W.  (Published  by  the  authors.) 


something  like  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  mind  of 
botanists  or  even  experts  in  this  large  and  important 
order.  An  Orchid  widely  distributed  over  the  Malay 
Archipelago  was  described  by  Linnams  under  the  name 
of  Epidendrum  Flos-aeris.  Blume,  founding  a  new 
genus  for  it,  called  it  Arachnanthe  moschitera. 
Now,  a  very  remarkable  Orchid  was  described  by 
Lindley  under  the  name  of  Vanda  Cathcartii. 
Reichenbach  considered  that  it  so  far  differed  in  char¬ 
acter  from  a  true  Vanda  that  a  new  generic  name  was 
necessary,  and  called  it  Esmeralda.  This  was  in  1862. 
Mr.  Bentham,  when  revising  the  Orchideie  for  the 
Genera  Plantarum,  discovered  that  the  characters  of 
the  so-called  Vanda  Cathcartii  so  far  agreed  with 
the  genus  Arachnanthe,  as 
founded  by  Blume,  that  a 
new  one  was  unnecessary. 
The  correct  name  is  therefore 
A.  Cathcartii  ;  and  under 
the  same  heading  A.  Lowii 
(Vanda  Lowii)  and  A.Clarkei 
are  now  classed. 

The  well  -  known  and 
popular  Saccolabium  Blumei 
must  henceforth  be  known 
as  Rhynchostylis  retusa,  and 
S.  guttatum  as  a  variety  of 
the  latter.  The  change  may 
be  not  a  little  confusing  at 
first,  but  the  justice  of  it 
from  a  botanical  or  horticul¬ 
tural  point  of  view  cannot 
be  confuted,  for  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  it 
and  Saccolabium  bellinum 
for  instance.  It  is  no  small 
cause  for  wonder  that  the 
genus  Aerides  has  not  been 
broken  up  in  the  same  way, 
for  it  includes  two  very 
distinct  types,  represented 
by  A.  crispum  and  A. 
Eieldingi  on  the  one  hand> 
and  A.  odoratum  and  A. 
Lawrencese  on  the  other. 
The  first  two  are  char¬ 
acterised  by  the  spreading 
lip  having  a  broad  triangular 
or  trowel  -  shaped  middle 
lobe  ;  the  latter  have  all  the 
three  lobes  of  the  lip  in¬ 
folded,  so  as  to  cover  the 
column,  and  the  middle  lobe 
is  very  small  and  narrow. 
A.  virens  is  still  retained 
as  specifically  distinct  from 
A.  odoratum,  although  only 
reckoned  to  he  a  geogra¬ 
phical  form  of  it.  We  are 
afraid  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  are  not  always  observed 
in  gardens. 

The  genus  Saccolabium 
further  contains  within  it 
(besides  Rhynchostylis  retusa 
and  the  beautiful  R.  cmlestis) 
elements  of  a  widely  diver¬ 
gent  character  in  the  lip  of 
different  species.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  base  of  the  lip  of 
S.  bellinum  and  several 
others  consists  of  a  large, 
wide-open  sac,  surmounted 
by  a  large  lamina  ;  that  of 
S.  ampullaceum  has  a  long, 
narrow,  compressed  spur  and 
a  linear  lamina.  The  whole  lip  of  S.  Hendersonianum 
consists  of  a  similar  spur,  surmounted  by  three  minute 
teeth,  representing  as  many  lobes.  The  spur  of  S. 
giganteum  closely  resembles  that  of  Rhyncostylis  retusa. 

Supposed  natural  hybrids  and  garden  hybrids  are 
separately  classified  in  this  work  ;  but  a  very  interesting 
point  is  where  experiments  have  been  undertaken  to 
prove  by  artificial  hybridisation  the  truth  of  what 
botanists  bave  long  suspected.  Phakenopsis  intermedia 
is  an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Seden  has  proved  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  by  fertilising  P.  Aphrodite 
with  P.  rosea.  It  would  be  most  instructive  if  the 
experiments  were  carried  on  more  extensively,  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  parentage  of  man3T  other  introduced 
forms. 

As  in  Saccolabium,  so  in  Sarcochilus  there  is  a 
considerable  divergence  of  character,  pretty  widely 


Arachnanthe  Cathcartii. 


GYPS  OPHILA 

CERASTIOIDES. 

A  sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  this  was 
brought  under  the  notice 
of  cultivators  for  it  to  get 
disseminated  in  gardens  ;  yet 
the  progress  it  has  made  is 
by  no  means  commensurate 
with  the  quiet  beauty  and 
neat  habit  of  the  plant, 
particularly  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  larger- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  G. 
paniculata  or  even  G.  rupes- 
tris.  The  flowers  are  white, 
beautifully  veined  with  pink 
or  purple,  are  comparatively 
of  large  size  and  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  short  pro¬ 
cumbent  stems.  The  leaves 
are  relatively  short  and  broad 
like  those  of  some  of  the 
Alpine  species  of  Cerastium. 

The  ledges  of  rockwork  are  well  suited,  not  only  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  plant,  but  to  show  it  off  to 
advantage  by  bringing  it  more  decidedly  under  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  propagation,  for  large  pieces  may  be  divided  in 
spring,  or  cuttings  may  be  taken  during  the  summer 
when  the  young  shoots  are  about  half  ripened.  If  left 
to  spread  at  will,  there  is  no  danger  of  it  over-running 
its  neighbours  as  in  the  case  of  the  grosser  and  ranker 
growing  species. 


To  Free  Strawberries  from  Sand,  in  a  way  less 
injurious  to  their  fragrance  and  delicacy  than  washing, 
it  is  recommended  to  gently  shake  them  in  a  piece  of 
damp  muslin.  The  sand  will  remain  attached  to  the 
muslin, 


every  inducement  and  encouragement  to  grow  Pansies 
and  Pinks  has  been  gradually  withdrawn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and,  indeed,  all  floricultural 
societies  in  the  south,  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  only  a  few  enthusiasts  stick  to  their  old  favourites. 

I  put  forth  two  statements  in  my  previous  letter  which 
I  maintain  are  incontrovertible — viz.,  that  when 
southern  Pansies  were  shown  side  by  side  at  South 
Kensington  with  northern  flowers  premier  honours 
almost  invariably  went  to  the  former,  as  records  will 
prove.  And  I  also  said  that  northern  flowers  deteriorate 
when  they  come  south.  This  has  been  proved  by 
myself  and  other  growers  over  and  over  again  ;  and  it 
was  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of  the  late  Charles 
Turner  and  the  late  Henry 
Hooper,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  knew  or  loved  a  Pansy 
better. 

But  Mr.  W.  Dean’s  reply 
to  this  was  that  I  did  not 
know  when  to  plant. 

AVell,  I  have  been  growing 
Pansies  and  Pinks  whenever 
I  have  had  a  bit  of  ground 
for  over  forty  years,  and  if 
I  have  not  yet  found  out 
when  to  buy  and  when  to 
plant,  I  certainly  never  shall. 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mr. 

Dean  to  give  me  so  many 
interesting  cultural  details, 
though  he  will  forgive  my 
saying  they  raised  a  smile. 

I  have  written  at  such 
length  that  I  must  not  go 
into  the  question  of  foreign 
strains,  and  why  I  consider 
them  preferable  to  northern 
for  southern  growers.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  cannot  go 
to  Birmingham  on  the  24th, 
and  I  sincerely  hope.they  will 
bave  a  good  show.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  able  attend  another 
year,  but  I  never  expect  to 
live  to  see  an  honest  com¬ 
petition  between  north  and 
south  the  last  week  in  June. 

— Ranger  Johnson,  90,  Ear¬ 
ley  ford  Road,  S.E. 

- - 


VEITCH’S  MANUAL  OF 

ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS.* 

This  useful  publication  has  now  reached  the  seventh 
part,  which  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Phalienopsis, 
Aerides,  Vanda,  Angnecum,  Arachnanthe,  Renanthera, 
Rhynchostylis,  Saccolabium,  Stauropsis,  and  a  few  other 
allied  genera  of  the  sub-tribe  Sarcanthese.  The  change 
of  many  of  the  names  will  no  doubt  be  puzzling  to  some 
growers  ;  but  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  botany,  and  particularly  in  the  Orchideae, 
readers  this  imperative.  The  remodelling  of  many  of 
the  genera  is  that  adopted  in  the  Genera  Plantarum, 
and  is  not  therefore  entirely  new.  But  the  history  of 
many  years  past  shows  us  the  difficulty  in  inducing 
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marked  in  S.  Berkeleyi,  'with  its  ringent  or  gaping 
flowers.  Angrascum  sesquipedale  is  still  retained  under 
that  name,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  Lindley’s 
name  of  Aeranthus  by  several  other  authors. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  numbers  which  have  preceded 
this,  the  same  method  of  treating  the  genera  and  species 
have  been  continued,  and  we  may  look  upon  the  work 
as  a  series  of  monographs  of  the  principal  genera, 
describing  all  the  species  that  are  deserving  of  culti¬ 
vation  from  a  horticultural  standpoint.  History  and 
cultural  details  are  given  under  each  species,  and  that 
together  with  the  descriptions  themselves  must  be  of 
immense  value  to  cultivators.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the 
rarely  seen  Arachnanthe  Cathcartii. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Stephanotis  floribunda.—  Thin  out  the  weaker 
shoots  of  those  plants  which  have  flowered,  and  tie  in 
the  remainder,  so  that  their  energy  may  be  concentrated 
upon  the  proper  development  and  maturation  of  the 
wood. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Upon  the  treatment  given 
now,  will  depend  the  quality  of  the  plants  in  autumn. 
Cuttings  struck  in  spring  or  old  plants  of  last  year,  and 
which  were  headed  back,  should  have  the  leading 
shoots  pinched  once  or  twice,  in  order  to  get  nice 
bushy  plants,  otherwise  they  will  soon  acquire  a  leggy 
appearance,  producing  a  panicle  of  bloom  on  the 
leading  shoots  only. 

Palms  and  Cycads. — Crowding  in  the  stove  may 
be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  various  Palms  and  Cycads 
to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  may  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  by  lightening  or  brightening 
up  the  arrangements  in  those  structures.  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  those  plants  which  are  just  in  the  act 
of  developing  their  young  foliage.  Such  should  be 
retained  in  the  stove  until  their  leaves  begin  to  acquire 
some  firmness  of  texture. 

Heaths. — The  winter-flowering  kinds  may  now  be 
turned  out-of-doors  for  the  summer.  Should  mildew 
have  appeared  on  the  foliage,  give  a  good  dusting  of 
sulphur,.  or  syringe  them  with  water  in  which  sulphur 
has  been  mixed.  It  would  be  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  absence  of  a  light  awning  for  shading  when  necessary 
to  at  least  shade  the  pots  with  fern  litter  or  something 
of  that  sort  laid  amongst  them. 

Annuals  in  Pots. — A  sowing  may  be  made  at  the 
present  time  of  Ten  "Weeks  Stocks,  Scabiosa  atropur- 
purea,  Rhodanthe  Manglesi  and  Mignonette  for  late 
flowering.  Place  the  pots  containing  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shade  till  the  seedlings  begin  to  come  up. 
The  process  will  save  watering,  and  act  beneficially  by 
keeping  the  soil  more  uniformly  moist. 

Vineries. — With  increased  sunshine  after  so  much 
dull  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
scorching  of  the  leaves  and  bunches  of  main  and  late 
crops,  including  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Howne’s.  The  latter  is  especially  subject  to  scorching, 
owing  probably  to  the  more  cottony  state  of  the  leaves 
and  bunches  retaining  the  moisture.  Leave  a  chink  of 
air  on  all  night,  and  increase  it  early  in  the  day,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 

Peaches. — It  is  a  mistake  to  tie  up  the  branches  or 
shoots  in  bunches  in  order  to  expose  the  fruits  to  light, 
for  the  foliage  is  greatly  damaged  thereby.  A  better 
plan  is  to  turn  aside  the  leaves  and  raise  the  fruits  if 
possible  above  the  wires  of  the  trellis  by  means  of  labels 
or  short  pieces  of  stakes  placed  crosswise  underneath 
the  fruiting  branches.  Tie  down  shoots  into  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  if  they  threaten  to  grow  too  grossly. 
Pinch  back  any  late  shoots  which  may  make  their 
appearance  where  not  wanted. 

Raspberries. — When  going  through  the  Raspberry 
quarters  with  the  hoe,  cut  down  all  suckers  that  are 
not  wanted  to  replace  the  fruiting  ones  next  year, 
unless  they  are  wanted  to  make  a  fresh  plantation. 
This  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the  remainder  receiving 
their  due  proportion  of  light,  and  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  amongst  them. 

Morello  Cherries. — These  above  all  others  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  attack  of  black- fly,  which 
should  be  checked  on  its  first  appearance  by  copious 
applications  of  clean  water,  forcibly  applied  through 
the  garden  engine.  In  the  event  of  a  colony  having 
become  established  on  some  of  the  branches,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  more  stringent  measures,  and  syringe 


with  soft-soap  and  water  at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  of 
the  former  to  six  gallons  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
mixture  will  be  more  efficacious  if  half-a-gallon  of 
tobacco  water  is  added.  Wash  with  clean  water 
twelve  hours  afterwards. 

Newly- grafted  Trees.- — Attention  should  now 
be  given  to  trees  that  were  grafted  in  spring.  The  now 
rapidly  growing  shoots  require  to  be  loosened,  and 
fresh  ties  made  so  as  to  allow  of  the  rapid  swelling  at 
the  point  of  union.  Secure  the  shoots  to  stakes  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Celery. — Get  the  ground  ready  at  once  for  planting 
out  the  main  batches.  Before  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  frames  in  which  they  have  been  planted  out 
for  some  time,  they  should  be  well  hardened  off  by 
exposure  night  and  day,  so  that  the  tissues  may  get 
solidified  to  prevent  their  receiving  a  sudden  check 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground.  In  districts  that 
are  affected  with  the  Celery  fly,  give  the  plants  a 
dusting  with  dry  soot  at  intervals  of  a  wTeek  to  prevent 
the  insects  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves. 
Water  immediately  after  planting,  and  shade  with  a 
few  evergreen  twigs  for  some  days  to  prevent  flagging, 
if  necessary. 

- —»£«• - 

BROOMFIELD. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  —  Wells,  Esq.,  at 
his  residence,  Broomfield,  Sale, has  only  been  in  existence 
a  short  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  already  gives 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  best  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  plants,  species,  and  varieties  have  been 
selected  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  I  was 
really  astonished  on  my  visit  to  find  such  an  exceedingly 
fine  collection.  The  houses  being  of  recent  construction, 
are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  with  every 
convenience  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  plants. 
Entering  the  first  house,  we  find  a  choice  collection  of 
Odontoglossums,  the  majority  of  them  in  bud  or  flower: 
noticeable  amongst  them  are  a  very  fine  and  large  form 
of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  0.  crispum  guttatum, 
a  fine  well-grown  plant,  with  two  grand  spikes ;  0. 
Ruckerianum ;  a  highly  coloured  form  of  the  beautiful 
0.  Andersonianum  ;  0.  aspersum,  with  a  good  seed 
pod,  the  result  of  crossing  it  with  0.  crispum  ;  0. 
baphicanthum,  0.  Halliileucoglossum,  and  several  good 
varieties  of  0.  crispum,  well  formed,  round  flowers, 
admired  by  every  lover  of  Orchids. 

One  grand  plant  marked  0.  crispum  giganteum  took 
my  special  attention,  being  a  well-formed  flower  of 
unusual  size,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  of 
great  beauty.  Next  to  it,  contrasting  well  in  colour, 
is  a  brilliantly- coloured  form  of  0.  polyxanthum,  one  of 
the  best  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  Some  fine  strong 
plants  of  0.  Harryanum  and  0.  grande  seem  to  be 
quite  happy,  and  the  few  0.  vexillarium  in  the 
warmer  part  are  pushing  their  spikes  fast ;  altogether 
the  plants  do  well  in  this  little  house,  and  no  doubt 
will  go  on  improving. 

,  The  next  house  we  enter  is  chiefly  filled  with  Den- 
drobiums.  A  charming  variety  which  first  claims  our 
attention  is  D.  Schneiderianum,  a  hybrid  of  1). 
Findlayanum  X  E>.  heterocarpum  (aureum),  raised  in 
Manchester  by  one  of  our  most  able  Orchid  growers, 
Mr.  "VV.  Holmes,  now  at  Pickering  Lodge.  The 
flowers  have  the  properties  of  both  parents,  and  are 
deliciously  perfumed.  Passing  along,  we  notice  a 
nice  piece  of  D.  nobile  Cooksoni :  this  plant  seems  to 
have  the  habit  of  producing  young  growths  on  the 
old  stem  in  a  marked  degree,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
stock  having  all  been  propagated  from  a  single  plant. 
On  a  shelf  near  the  glass  are  the  pick  of  the  collection — 
viz.,  D.  nobile  Sanderianum,  D.  nobile  Hardy’s  variety, 
D.  nobile  seedling  (a  very  distinct  form  not  yet  named), 
D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D.  Dominianum, 
D.  Leechianum,  &c.  Suspended  from  the  roof  are 
strong  plants  of  D.  Wardianum  and  others  making 
promising  growths  ;  also  a  few  plants  of  Cattleya  aurea 
and  C.  gigas,  which  seem  to  thrive  well  here. 

Cypripediums  and  a  few  other  East  Indian  Orchids 
predominate  in  the  next  house,  and  some  very  fine 
choice  varieties  will  be  found  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
nowthat  the  collection  includes  Cypripedium  Morganise, 
C.  Arthurian um,  C.  grande,  C.  vexillarium,  C.  Mrs. 
Charles  Canharn,  C.  euryandrum,  C.  Curtisii,  C. 
Lawrenceanum  giganteum  (a  very  fine  and  highly- 
coloured  form),  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  &c.  Nothing 
pleased  me  more  than  the  nice  arrangement  of  the  house, 
the  Orchids  being  interspersed  with  F erns  and  Cal  adiums 
—a  very  good  idea,  which  helps  to  give  the  house  a 
bright  aspect.  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  be  very  fond  of 
Cypripediums,  and  has  selected  only  the  most  pleasing 
varieties.  The  next  house  we  pass  into  is  devoted  to 


the  culture  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  Ccelogynes,  Lselia 
anceps,  Cattleyas,  &e.  I  noticed  several  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  especially  one  labelled  C.  M.  delicata, 
with  a  dozen  nearly  pure  white  flowers  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  ;  also  C.  M.  aurea,  with  very  large  well-formed 
flowers  and  a  beautifully-coloured  lip.  Amongst  a 
batch  of  C.  Mendelii  one  small  plant  with  two  flowers 
is  very  prominent,  the  lip  being  very  dark,  with  well- 
fringed,  pure  white  sepals  and  petals. 

The  C.  Trianae  have  done  flowering,  and  are  making 
very  promising  growths.  Several  forms  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  including  the  white  one,  were  past  their  best. 
Passing  through  a  small  vinery,  which,  by-the-bve, 
would  make  a  good  Dendrobium  house,  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  range,  and  enter  a  small  fernery,  where 
we  find  some  good  plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum, 
0.  superbiens,  &c.  Looking  at  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Wells  as  a  whole,  so  ably  managed  by  his 
gardener,  Mr.  R.  Hinde,  I  can  only  repeat  again  that 
everything  looks  neat,  clean  and  thriving. — E.  E. 

- -»=&*• - 

EFFECTS  OF  FROST  ON  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  frost  on  trees  and  shrubs, 
there  are  evidently  several  side  issues  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  other 
large,  smoky  places.  For  instance,  we  know  that 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varieties,  Thuya  gigantea, 
and  others  prove  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Britain,  where  they  are  usually  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  amount  of  frost  than  in  the  south. 
Yet  these  trees  show  that  they  had  been  considerably 
injured  last  winter  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  They 
were  grown  in  isolated  positions,  and  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  their  branches  were  killed,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  soot  or  fog  question  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Thujopsis  dolobrata  was  also  considerably 
hurt,  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  more  tender  than 
those  above  mentioned.  These  facts  are  substantiated 
by  a  large  number  of  other  Conifers,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  injured,  and  in  some  cases  greatly  so, 
including  Sequoia  gigantea,  S.  sempervirens,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  C.  elegans,  Abies  Pinsapo,  A.  lasiocarpa, 
Cupressus  nutkssnsis  (Thujopsis  borealis)  and  others. 
Some  of  the  trees  of  Abies  Pinsapo,  about. 6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
high,  and  grown  on  a  north-eastern  exposure,  were 
quite  killed,  and  others  so  greatly  injured  that  but  few 
buds  have  yet  started,  so  that  for  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  considered  as  dead,  for  they  are  quite 
useless. 

The  tall  trees  of  Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  Libani  (the 
latter  particularly  being  conspicuous  at  Gunnersbury 
Park)  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  leaves,  all  the  older 
ones  being  the  first  to  drop.  The  loss  is  not  so 
apparent  now,  as  the  young  foliage  is  making  amends 
for  it.  A  small  tree  of  C.  atlantica  glauca,  about  6  ft. 
high,  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  a  leaf,  and  we  should 
have  considered  the  evidence  as  applicable  to  that 
variety  only  had  we  not  seen  several  young  trees  of 
C.  Deodara  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Chiswick  House, 
Chiswick,  and  which  have  not  apparently  suffered  in 
the  least,  while  the  old  trees  lost  the  greater  part  of 
their  foliage  as  elsewhere.  A  curious  effect  is  notice¬ 
able  at  the  same  place,  in  a  tree  of  C.  Deodara,  which 
was  planted  in  1864  by  Garibaldi.  It  suffered  ten 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  branches  lost  their 
beautiful  and  natural  drooping  habit ;  by  degrees  and 
with  artificial  assistance  the  tree  regained  its  proper 
habit.  Now  the  tree  has  suffered  in  the  same  way 
again,  and  is  most  injured  on  the  eastern  aspect,  where 
it  is  most  exposed  to  hurtful  winds. 

A  more  singular  case  has  happened  to  numerous 
young  Yew  trees  at  Gunnersbury  House,  and  which  are 
usually  considered  as  perfectly  hardy.  They  are 
planted  alongside  of  a  walk  and  also  through  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  deciduous  trees,  and  in  either  case  the  most  of 
them  are  dead  or  killed  back  to  the  trunk.  The  proper 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  trees  and  their  foliage 
were  rendered  tender  by  improper  maturation,  owing  to 
their  being  heavily  shaded  in  the  summer.  The 
deciduous  trees  were  bare  in  winter,  and  consequently 
allowed  the  winds  free  play,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Yews  were  exposed  to  frost,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
The  Box  trees  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  although 
they  are  known  to  be  perfectly  hardy  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  Aucubas  suffered  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  leaves. 

A  large  number  of  shrubs  in  the  open,  and  without 
other  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  the  different  subjects 
of  which  the  shrubberies  and  beds  are  made  up,  have 
also  been  more  or  less  severely  injured.  Daphne 
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pontica  and  Berberis  Darwinii  were  nearly  killed  in 
some  places,  while  in  others  they  were  only  partly 
injured.  Arbutus  unedo,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Portugal  Laurels,  and  others  have  suffered  considerably. 
The  Bay  Laurel  (Laurus  nobilis),  even  when  covered 
with  canvas,  was  partly  injured,  while  it  has  been  killed 
to  the  ground  in  many  places  where  left  unprotected. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds  many  fine  old  tussocks  of  Arundo  conspicua 
and  Gynerium  argenteum  have  either  been  killed  out¬ 
right,  or  so  much  crippled  as  to  present  a  sorry 
appearance.  The  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  also  suffered  more  severely  than  those 
planted  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ground,  where  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  must  have  been  in  a  relatively 
drier  condition. 

Recapitulating  the  above  statements,  we  find  that 
frost  has  been  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  but  this  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
proximity  of  the  same  to  water,  in  a  low-lying  locality 
by  the  influence  of  smoky  fogs,  and  by  the  imperfect 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  leaves  of  certain  kinds  when 
planted  under  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  and  which 
necessarily  become  bare  in  winter.  The  tenderness  of 
certain  subjects  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  smoky  fogs  more  than  frost  are 
the  cause  of  so  much  mischief  to  Conifers. 

- - 

DROPMORE. 

"When  I  visited  this  beautiful  place  the  other  day — 
and  which  has  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Horticulture — I  learned  from  Mr.  Herrin,  who  is  now 
the  courteous  and  capable  gardener  there,  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  Dropmore  Conifers  at 
the  coming  Conifer  Conference  at  Chiswick,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  it,  because  Dropmore  affords  to  the 
intelligent  observer,  such  as  Mr.  Herrin  is,  a  capital 
field  for  observation  as  to  the  characters  and  general 
features  of  Conifer®  ;  and  I  would  urge  that  it  would 
be  a  really  admirable  object  did  thg  Conifer  Conference 
bodily  agree  to  adjourn  from  Chiswick  at  once  to 
Dropmore,  and  there  see  some  of  the  noblest  tree' 
examples  in  the  kingdom  in  their  full  beauty,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  a  capable  expositor  have  the 
Conifer®  of  this  fine  place  fully  exhibited  and  described. 

I  confess  to  feeling  an  admiration  which  is  almost 
reverential  when  I  see  some  of  the  noble  examples  to  be 
found  there — grand  trees  of  such  exceeding  freshness 
and  beauty  as  to  command  respect  and  appreciation. 
Of  course,  that  the  natural  soil  is  suited  to  Conifers 
goes  without  saying  ;  but  the  charm  which  so  largely 
attaches  to  the  specimens  is  that  they  are  found  in 
unkept  grounds,  rather  as  though  growing  naturally  in 
woods  than  on  excessively  neat,  clean-shaven  lawns, 
so  that  the  surroundings  seem  to  be  more  in  accord 
than  is  so  often  the  case.  What  some  persons 
delight  to  term  a  “Conifery,”  where  numerous  specimens 
have  been  planted  on  grass  without  any  regard  to 
character,  growth,  or  surroundings,  is  to  me  an 
abomination.  It  is  “  snob  ”  gardening  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  kind  —  a  congregation  of  huge  vegetable 
extinguishers  or  pepper-boxes,  and  nothing  more. 
Happily  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  at  Dropmore, 
and  in  few  places  does  the  visitor  see  several  Conifers  in 
juxtaposition. 

The  grand  old  Araucaria,  some  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in 
height,  is  still  the  king  of  the  Conifer®  here.  It  is 
indeed  a  noble  tree,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  form, 
density,  and  beauty.  I  never  tire  of  seeing  and 
admiring  this  splendid  example,  or  look  upon  it  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  old  Frost,  who,  now  silent  for  ever, 
must  have  talked  about  his  grand  tree  enough  to  fill  a 
myriad  of  volumes.  However,  if  one  misses  at  Drop¬ 
more  old  Frost’s  loquacity,  ample  reparation  is  made  in 
the  less  demonstrative,  but  more  elevated  conversation 
and  kindly  descriptions  of  the  present  gardener,  who 
is  Philip  Frost’s  immediate  successor. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  vast  number  of  huge 
Azalea  bushes,  found  in  all  directions  about  the  grounds, 
were  in  brilliant  bloom.  How  wondrously  beautiful 
they  were,  and  how  many  of  them  !  The  old  Yellow 
especially  filled  the  air  with  rich  perfume.  What 
apricots,  peaches,  reds,  and  other  soft  and  lovely 
colours  !  Even  the  brilliant  Rhododendrons  seemed  to 
be  in  many  cases  beside  the  Azalea  ;  but  still,  all  were 
beautiful.  These  flowering  plants,  again,  derive  very 
much  of  their  charm  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
seen  so  much  in  dressed  ground  as  in  the  woods  and 
shrubberies  in  wondrous  profusion.  There  is  not,  as  is 
seen  in  too  many  gardens,  a  vast  burst  of  colours’  with 
nothing  more. 

At  Dropmore  one  comes  across  these  bushes  indivi¬ 


dually  or  in  groups,  literally  in  all  directions,  and  yet 
where  least  expected,  giving  a  charm  to  gardening 
which  landscape  gardeners  somehow  fail  to  understand, 
as  they  too  often  crowd  all  their  eggs  into  one  basket. 
At  Dropmore,  too,  one  sees  a  really  old-fashioned  flower 
garden  full  of  hardy  plants  of  all  sorts,  and  plenty  of 
modern  ones  also.  The  combination  of  fine  old  beds 
and  borders,  with  glasshouses,  aviaries,  noble  trees,  and 
shrubs,  tends  to  make  the  visitor  feel  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  these  mixed  elements  which  gardens  of  the 
stucco  type  altogether  fail  to  offer.  There  are  in  the 
houses  numerous  plants  of  all  kinds.  In  one  the 
deliciously  perfumed  Stephanotis  floribunda,  growing 
in  a  12-in.  pot,  and  even  along  some  eight  wires  the 
full  length  of  the  house,  is  blooming  marvellously — 
a  really  wonderful  production  of  flower,  and  such 
flower,  too  ! 

In  a  span-roofed  house  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
crop  of  Mr.  Herrin’s  Abundance  Tomato,  growing  in 
double  rows  on  either  side,  and  carrying  an  enormous 
crop  of  rich-coloured  fruits.  This  variety  must  rank 
amongst  the  most  prolific.  In  another  house  there  are 
quantities  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  in  others  heavy 
crops  of  Grapes  and  stone  fruits,  house  decorative 
plants,  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  blooming, 
Roses,  and,  indeed,  something  of  all  sorts.  The  kitchen 
gardens  are  fully  cropped,  and  the  produce  is  in  capital 
form.  Apart  from  excellence  of  cultivation  generally, 
Dropmore  has,  under  the  present  gardening  rule,  been 
greatly  improved  in  method  and  tidiness,  and  there  is 
now  much  more  pleasure  in  seeing  it  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

Dropmore,  is  still  a  show  place,  and  therefore 
practically  open  to  the  public.  It  lies  wide,  however, 
of  railways,  and  is  therefore  none  too  accessible.  Still, 
it  always  merits  a  visit,  but  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  early  in  the  month  of  June. — A.  D. 

- - 

HAM  HOUSE. 

Hah  House,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Dysart, 
is  pleasantly  situated  amongst  tall  old  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  Petersham,  and  close  to  Richmond. 
A  large  majority  of  the  trees  consist  of  the  English 
Elm,  of  large  size,  and  close  to  the  mansion  are  some 
noble  specimens  of  Scotch  Firs,  amongst  which  are 
pleasing  glades  or  grass  walks  overhung  with  Box 
trees,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  others,  while  the  ground 
amongst  the  trees  is  thickly  planted  with  Daffodils 
and  English  Blue  Bells,  which  respectively  make  a  fine 
display  in  their  season.  In  the  old  kitchen  garden  are 
sixteen  of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  Holly  Oak  to  be 
seen.  Three  large  beds  or  masses  of  the  finer  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  intermixed  with  a  few  of  the  strongly 
fragrant  Rhododendron  flavum,  were  gay  when  we  saw 
them  on  the  13th  inst.  White,  rose,  red  and  purple, 
often  heavily  blotched  varieties,  were  very  conspicuous. 
Lilium  auratum  and  Gladioli  planted  amongst  them 
will  make  a  display  later  on. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houses  are  some  beds  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds 
and  gardens  others  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers, 
including  some  of  the  best  Pyrethrums  grown  by 
market  gardeners  ;  also  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus  and 
Inula  glandulosa.  The  old-fashioned  Preonies  are  still 
good  of  their  kind,  and  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  gardens.  A  strain  of  seedling 
Pyrethrums  shows  some  very  good  kinds,  including  a 
large  blush-coloured  single  variety  with  a  golden 
yellow  disc,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are  elongated  like 
those  of  a  Chrysanthemum  Anemone. 

The  kitchen-garden  crops  are  looking  well,  and 
promise  a  fine  return  generally.  The  Canadian  Wonder 
Pea  in  front  of  a  Peach  house  will  soon  be  fit  to  gather, 
as  the  pods  were  swelling  when  we  saw  them. 
Cauliflowers  that  had  been  wintered  in  pots,  and 
planted  out  on  a  sunny  border,  were  almost  fit  to  cut. 
Strawberries  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  promised 
well.  Noble,  according  to  Mr.  Sage’s  finding,  is  best 
grown  from  runners  planted  the  previous  autumn. 
The  fruits  under  those  conditions  are  both  earlier  and 
larger.  A  greater  number  may  be  obtained  from  two- 
year-old  plants,  but  the  berries  are  smaller.  In  a 
plantation  consisting  of  different  kinds,  such  as  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Premier,  Oxonian,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Auguste  Nicaise,  the  first  named  had  all  its  earliest 
and  finest  flowers  destroyed  by  frost,  while  those  of 
President  alongside  of  it,  equally  forward  and  equally 
exposed,  escaped  unhurt.  There  is  evidently  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  degree  of  hardiness  of  these 
two  kinds.  The  plantation  of  Noble  had  to  be  specially 
protected,  and  now  the  fruits  are  of  considerable  size. 
A  frame  has  been  placed  over  some  of  them  in  the  open 


ground,  with  the  view  of  hastening  them.  Several 
heated  frames  are  also  filled  with  James  Veitch  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  latter  has  not  the  largest 
fruits,  but  is  by  far  the  finer  flavoured  of  the  two,  and 
is  a  great  favourite  at  Ham  House. 

The  fruit  trees,  both  on  the  walls  and  as  bushes  in 
the  open  ground,  show  an  abundant  crop.  King  of 
Pippins  Apple,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear,  and 
King  of  the  Damsons  Plums,  as  bushes  or  small  pyra¬ 
mids,  showed  an  abundant  crop.  Greengage,  Kirke’s 
and  McLaughlin  Plums  on  walls  also  bear  well,  the 
latter  especially  ;  it  is  naturally  an  excellent  bearer, 
was  raised  in  America,  and  is  of  the  Greengage  type, 
with  fruits  of  large  size. 

Plums  are  also  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the  borders 
of  one  of  the  Peach  houses,  where  the  trees  generally 
bear  an  excellent  crop.  Several  varieties  are  grown, 
including  Reine  Claude  de  Bavaria,  Denniston’s  Superb, 
Transparent  Gage,  and  McLaughlin.  The  latter  does 
as  well  in  pots  as  out  of  doors,  and  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated.  Several  varieties  of  Nectarines 
are  also  grown  in  pots,  and  bear  a  good  crop.  This  is 
the  case  particularly  with  Lord  Napier,  Yiolette  Hative, 
Elruge,  and  Large  Elruge.  A  smaller  but  still  fair 
crop  is  borne  by  Murrey,  Downton,  Humboldt,  Spencer, 
and  Pineapple.  A  fair  crop  is  borne  by  Pineapple  and 
Humboldt  on  the  back  wall,  and  a  good  crop  by  Pit- 
maston  Orange.  The  earliest  house  was  started  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  the  crop  is  now  ripe,  in  fact  the 
fruits  of  Lord  Napier  had  all  been  gathered.  Rivers’ 
Early  Orange  and  Yiolette  Hative  bore  fair  crops  of 
fruit  of  remarkably  high  colour. 

In  one  of  the  houses  a  quantity  of  Figs  were  grown 
in  pots.  The  varieties  favoured  are  Brown  Turkey,  St. 
John’s  and  Negro  Largo,  the  fruits  of  which  are  being 
gathered.  The  first  and  last  named  are  also  grown  as 
fan-shaped  trees  on  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  houses. 
The  last  named  is  a  strong  and  rampant  grower,  and  not 
so  suitable  for  a  limited  space  as  Brown  Turkey.  The 
first  crop  is  now  about  the  size  of  pigeon’s  eggs,  or  half 
that  size.  Those  of  Brown  Turkey  are  nearly  full  sized, 
but  strange  to  say  a  larger  number  of  fruits  commenced 
to  swell  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  at  a  later  period  than 
those  towards  the  apex  of  the  shoots,  and  they  are  now 
about  the  size  of  marbles.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
younger  fruits  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots  will 
ripen  first.  Some  may  even  be  noted  lower  down  upon 
branches  dating  two  or  three  seasons  back.  Taken 
altogether,  then,  the  first  crop  will  be  a  very  heavy  one. 
The  second  crop  on  the  young  wood  has  also  commenced 
to  swell  up.  The  house  was  started  in  February,  but 
has  been  brought  on  slowly. 

The  Grapes  in  the  earliest  house  are  ripe  and  show 
bunches  of  fine  size.  Being  the  first  season  the  Yines 
have  been  allowed  to  bear  they  are  only  carrying  a  few 
bunches  on  the  lower  portion.  The  length  and  stout¬ 
ness  of  the  rods  show  that  Mr.  Sage  is  giving  them  the 
proper  treatment.  The  ‘  varieties  grown  are  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
Court.  The  same  kinds  are  grown  in  the  succession 
house,  where  the  berries  are  changing  colour.  A 
houseful  of  Pineapples  will  soon  be  a  fine  sight.  The 
plants  bloomed  in  February,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  them  have  fruits  about  half  grown.  Cucumbers  are 
also  in  full  bearing. 

- - — 

GAME  COVERTS  :  THEIR  FOR¬ 

MATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Game  rearing  is  now  commonly  practised  on  almost 
every  estate  throughout  the  country,  and  as  the 
value  of  the  plantations  as  coverts  is  well-nigh 
of  as  much  importance  as  that  of  the  timber  produced, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  successful  formation  and 
management  of  these  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  forester  or  other  person  entrusted  with  the  work. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  is,  however,  not  so 
much  to  dwell  on  the  planting  and  after  management 
of  woodlands  for  game  preserves  as  to  point  out  the 
best  means  of  forming  such  shelter  in  woods,  that 
either  through  neglect  or  by  a  peculiar  course  of 
treatment  have  become  almost  worthless  for  the  object 
under  consideration. 

To  plant  close  and  thin  early,  and  at  stated  periods 
thereafter,  is  the  course  generally  pursued  where  game 
is  abundant  ;  but  as  such  a  method  of  treatment  is  not 
at  all  times  compatible  with  the  profitable  management 
of  plantations,  assuming  that  trees — particularly  of  the 
Pine  tribe — require  to  be  grown  close  together  for  the 
production  of  clean  and  valuable  timber,  we  will  direct 
our  attention  to  the  artificial  raising  of  game  covert,  and 
the  after  management  of  the  same. 

Where  the  plantations  are  kept  well  and  regularly 
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thinned,  so  as  to  admit  abundance  of  both  light  and 
air — the  two  principal  requisites  for  the  successful 
growth  of  either  natural  or  artificial  covert — native 
wild  plants  usually  spring  up  in  abundance,  and  so 
to  a  great  extent  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  planting 
such  shrubs  as  are  now  commonly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  game  shelter.  Occasionally,  though,  we  have  found 
it  beneficial  to  assist  nature  in  quickly  filling  up  bare 
patches  of  the  woodland  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  Gorse, 
Broom,  Elder,  &c.,  all  of  which  quickly  form  excellent 
cover,  but  more  particularly  where  the  ground  has  been 
previously  prepared  by  picking  and  turning  over.  This 
preparation  of  the  ground  where  the  seeds  are  to  be 
sown  is  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  growth  of  the 
young  plants  as  compared  with  others  from  seeds  not  so 
treated. 

Where  seeds  are  intended  to  be  sown,  the  soil  should 
first  of  all  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  being  dug  or 
trenched  deeply  over,  and  the  surface  afterwards  made 
smooth  and  fine  with  a  rake.  Spring  is  the  best  time 
for  sowing  the  seeds,  these  being  thinly  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  covered  over  with  hardwood  branches 
as  a  preservative  against  the  depredations  of  small  birds 
and  game  generally.  Bramble,  Gorse,  Heath,  Black¬ 
berry,  Blackthorn,  Hazel,  Elder,  Bracken,  and  any  of 
the  stronger-growing  grasses  may  be  mentioned  as 
amongst  the  best  plants  for  using  as  natural  game 
coverts,  each  possessing  some  peculiar  feature  specially 
recommending  it  for  planting  in  certain  soils,  altitudes, 
or  situations. — A.  D.  IF. 


Hardening 


* 


ISCELLANY. 


The  Orphan  Fund  Cricket  Match. 

Seedsmen  v.  The  Gardeners  of  England. 
Owing  to  the  ready  publication  in  your  columns  of  all 
matters  connected  with  charitable  institutions,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  your  kind  insertion  of  this  note  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fete  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
July  15th,  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
As  already  announced  in  the  horticultural  press,  one  of 
the  items  in  the  programme  is  a  cricket  match,  the 
Seedsmen  v.  the  Gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Having  the  honour  to  be  chosen  captain  of  the  latter 
team,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
project,  which  we  hope  will  assist  in  swelling  the  receipts 
for  so  good  an  object,  I  should  be  glad  if  players 
desirous  of  taking  part  in  this  match,  would  send  in 
their  nominations  as  early  as  pfcsible  respectively  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  69,  Houston  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  captain  of  the  Seedsmen’s  team,  and  to  myself 
for  the  Gardeners’  team,  so  that  we  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  as  to  the  number  of  players  on 
each  side.  We  hope  to  receive  nominations  from  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible,  and  thus  add  considerably  to 
the  interest  in  the  game,  and  benefit  the  fund. — E. 
Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
Hants. 


Primula  Poissoni. 

As  China  continues  to  be  explored,  discoveries  of  new 
species  of  Primula  are  made.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  P.  Poissoni,  which  was  discovered  in  China  by 
l’Abbe  Delavay,  who  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  whence  it 
found  its  way  to  Ivew,  and  may  now  be  seen  flowering 
in  the  hardy  plant  house  in  the  herbaceous  ground. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-spathulate,  doubly  toothed,  of  a 
deep  glaucous  green,  with  silvery  veins,  and  from  3  ins. 
to  6  ins.  long.  They  are  even  more  glaucous  beneath, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  number  produced  in  a 
dense  rosette,  giving  the  plant  quite  a  characteristic 
aspect.  The  stout  flower  stem  bears  a  number  of  whorls 
one  above  the  other,  of  large  deep  purple  flowers  having 
a  golden  yellow  eye.  There  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  six  bifid  and  crenate  segments  to  a  flower, 
which  is  quite  unusual  if  not  unique  in  our  experience 
for  species  newly  introduced  to  cultivation  from  its 
wild  habitats.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  P.  japonica, 
P.  imperialis,  and  P.  prolifera,  and  is  certainly  a  grand 
species  which  should  soon  become  popular. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  tricolor. 

There  is  a  variegated  form  of  the  common  Hydrangea 
in  which  the  leaves  have  a  broad  white  margin,  or  are 
sometimes  wholly  white,  especially  when  grown  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  form  under  notice  differs  in  having  an 
additional  yellow  margin  to  the  white.  What  is  more 
curious,  where  the  yellow  is  present,  the  leaf  is  broader, 


and  generally  coarsely  and  deeply  toothed  where  the 
yellow  occurs.  The  yellow  margin  seldom  extends 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  varie¬ 
gation  is  irregular,  and  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  almost 
entire  when  the  white  portion  of  the  variegation 
terminates  there.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  variety  may 
be  considered  both  ornamental  and  singularly  curious. 
A  good-sized  bush  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
k  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Alpine  Rose. 

Such  is  the  name  applied  to  Rhododendron ferrugineum, 
one  of  the  dwarf  species,  native  of  the  European  Alps, 
and  which  was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1752.  It 
usually  grows  about  1  It.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  bush 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  paler 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  which  must  therefore  be  of 
some  age.  Plants  of  this  class  labour  under  great 
difficulties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  owing  to 
the  deposit  of  soot  upon  the  foliage  during  winter. 
Even  now  they  are  far  from  clear,  notwithstanding 
what  amount  of  rain  we  have  had  since  then.  The 
Alpine  species  especially  require  a  locality  with  a  clear 
atmosphere  and  a  peaty  soil,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  A  bed  of  it  has  a  fine  appearance  when  planted 
all  of  the  same  size. 

Syringa  villosa. 

At  first  sight  one  would  not  recognise  this  as  a  Lilac, 
so  different  is  it  from  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  persica,  the 
two  species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  of  a  dull  or  opaque  green,  and 
in  the  young  state  at  least  remind  one  of  a  small  leaf 
of  the  Apricot.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  with 
a  pale  lilac  tube,  and  are  produced  in  small  panicles. 
The  whole  plant,  however,  is  dwarf,  varying  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  in  that  respect  may  be  compared 
to  S.  persica,  from  which,  however,  its  broad  and 
relatively  short  leaves  readily  separate  it.  The  flowers 
are  also  smaller  than  in  that  species,  but  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  in  this  respect  it  claims  superiority  over 
either  of  the  common  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  about 
eleven  years  ago,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
judging  from  its  behaviour  during  the  past  winter. 

Allamanda  neriifolia. 

The  amount  of  bloom  produced  by  a  large  healthy 
plant  of  this  would  astonish  those  who  have  only  grown 
or  seen  large  plants.  The  flowers  are  certainly  not  so 
large  as  those  of  A.  Schottii,  but  they  are  of  a  different 
form,  funnel-shaped,  and  yellow,  beautifully  striated 
with  brownish  orange  in  the  throat.  The  stems  are 
stiffish  and  erect,  not  climbing  as  in  the  more  popular 
species,  and  if  room  can  be  spared  it,  no  training  or 
rather  tying  down  is  required.  Small  plants  can,  of 
course,  be  grown  and  flowered  as  well  as  large  ones,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  renew  the  stock  from 
cuttings  when  the  others  outgrow  the  space  at  command. 
Three  or  four  feet  would  be  the  limit  of  height,  but 
plants  1  ft.  high  will  flower,  and  freely  at  2  ft.  high. 
There  is  a  large  plant  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  trained 
on  a  balloon-shaped  trellis.  The  tips  of  the  shoots  are 
all  bristling  with  bloom  buds,  some  of  which  are  open, 
and  will  continue  to  be  produced  successionally  through¬ 
out  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 

- - 

A  CALIFORNIAN  ORCHARD. 

What  is  probably  the  largest  orchard  in  the  world— 
the  famous  Bidwell  orchard  in  California — is  described 
by  an  American  exchange  as  “lying  in  the  open  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  in  Butte  county,  and  covers  two 
and  a  half  sections,  or  1,500  acres  of  land.  Its  owner, 
General  John  Bidwell,  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers, 
having  crossed  the  plains  in  1S41.  He  was  an  associate 
of  Sutter  and  Fremont,  and  his  life  in  those  early  times 
was  replete  with  adventures  among  savage  Indians  and 
wild  beasts. 

“He  has  more  than  a  quarter  section  of  land — in 
fact,  nearly  200  acres —planted  to  Peaches  alone.  He 
has  over  100  acres  set  to  Plums  and  Prunes.  The 
latter,  when  dried,  are  superior  to  the  finest  of  the 
imported  French  Prunes,  while  the  Plums  are  truly 
magnificent,  including  the  Yellow  Egg,  Washington, 
Columbia,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Duane’s 
Purple,  Peach  Plum,  and  still  other  varieties.  Several 
thousand  Pear  trees  form  a  grand  orchard  in  themselves. 
While  many  varieties  are  grown,  yet  Bartlett  leads  all 
others.  The  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty  and  the  Kieffer 
are  among  the  most  profitable  varieties.  There  are 
some  5,000  Apple  trees,  which  include  most  of  the 


standard  varieties.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  warm 
climate  that  what  are  known  as  fall  Apples  in  the 
Atlantic  States  are  summer  Apples  here,  while  those 
known  as  winter  Apples  there  ripen  early  in  the  fall 
here.  The  Apricot  orchard  includes  between  sixty  and 
seventy  acres,  and  the  best  varieties  only  are  sent  out. 

“There  are  2,357  Cherry  trees,  and  these  make  a 
wonderful  growth  and  bear  prodigiously.  One  magni¬ 
ficent  tree,  a  Napoleon,  measures  60  ft.  high,  74  ft. 
around  its  trunk,  and  bore  in  one  season  1,750  pounds 
of  fine  fruit.  The  Cherries  were  picked  and  weighed 
under  the  most  careful  supervision,  so  that  no  errors 
could  occur.  At  the  prevailing  price  that  this  tree 
returned  to  its  owner  there  was  a  greater  profit  than  in 
ten  acres  of  land  planted  to  Wheat. 

“There  are  great  numbers  of  Almond,  which 
reaches  a  state  of  high  perfection  in  this  warm  climate, 
many  Fig,  Nectarine,  Orange,  Olive,  Quince,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pecan,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  but  it 
would  be  useless  to  here  specify  the  number  of  each. 

“The  vineyard  covers  200  acres,  and  the  varieties 
mostly  grown  are  White  Muscat,  which  number  57,213 
Vines  ;  Black  Hamburg,  Flame  and  Blue  Tokays, 
Emperor,  Rose  of  Peru,  and  Black  Morocco. 

“  There  are  three  large  packing  houses  for  handling 
the  fruit.  Dryers  are  not  used,  as,  owing  to  the  dry 
climate,  the  fruit  and  raisins  are  all  cured  in  the  sun. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  canned,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  mammoth  building  was  constructed, 
where  200  persons  are  given  employment.  During  the 
rush  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  season,  a  much  larger 
number  is  added.  To  pick,  box  and  dry  the  fruits  in 
the  orchard,  300  men  are  employed,  so  that  this 
mammoth  orchard  alone  gives  labour  to  500  persons.” 
- »£«> - 

Edinburgh  Botanical. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  president,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Graham  Kerr  reid  a  paper  on  “The 
.  Botany  of  the  Pilcomayo  Expedition.”  The  object  of 
the  expedition,  he  said,  was  to  determine  the  much- 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  Pilcomayo  was 
navigable  and  of  use  as  a  waterway.  This  point  was  of 
great  economic  importance  both  to  the  Argentine 
Government  as  a  means  of  opening  up  the  Gran  Chaco, 
and  to  Bolivia  as  a  means  of  outlet  to  her  commerce. 
The  expedition  made  its  final  start  from  Resistencia, 
the  military  capital  for  the  territory  of  the  “Chaco,” 
in  the  end  of  February,  and  after  a  short  run  up  the 
Rio  Bermejo,  entered  the  Pilcomayo  upon  March  12th 
of  last  year.  On  entering  the  Pilcomayo  civilisation 
was  left  completely  behind,  there  being  no  settlements 
whatever  on  the  river.  The  river  was  picturesque  in 
its  lower  reaches,  the  tall  banks  on  either  side  being 
covered  with  luxuriant  forest  and  innumerable 
animals.  After  about  a  fortnight’s  navigation  the 
river  became  much  narrower,  and  its  banks  low-lying 
and  liable  to  inundation.  The  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
changed  altogether.  The  country,  much  more  open, 
was  covered  almost  entirely  with  far-stretching  Palm 
forests,  the  Palm  trees  being  dotted  over  a  plain 
covered  with  tall  grass.  After  getting  into  this  country 
progress  was  much  obstructed.  The  water  of  the  river 
continued  to  diminish  in  quantity  so  as  at  length  to 
entirely  prevent  further  progress.  The  expedient  was 
tried  of  building  dams  across  the  river,  and  by  this 
means  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  some  miles 
further. 

Provisions  began  to  run  low,  and  the  Bolivia  mean¬ 
while  and  for  several  months  following  remained 
stationary  and  aground  most  of  the  time.  The  party 
were  put  to  considerable  hardships  from  want  of  proper 
food  and  fresh  water,  until  on  the  4th  of  October  they 
were  succoured  by  a  relief  expedition  seut  to  look  for 
them  by  the  Argentine  Government.  This  expedition 
brought  provisions  and  reinforcements  of  men.  Mr. 
Kerr  remained  with  the  Bolivia  until  February  of  the 
present  year,  exploring,  collecting,  and  studying  the 
ways  of  the  Toba  Indians,  who,  he  remarked,  proved 
very  interesting.  Proceeding,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  most  characteristic 
being  the  enormous  forests  of  Fan  Palms.  Dicotyledo¬ 
nous  forest  also  occurred,  but  in  the  region  where  the 
Bolivia  lay  this  was  confined  to  small  isolated  patches. 
The  trees  were  also  small,  and  growing  very  closely 
together,  the  great  number  of  lianas  and  the  numbers 
of  spiny  bromeliaceous  plants,  together  made  these  bits 
of  forest  practically  impenetrable.  Amongst  these 
last-mentioned  bromeliaceous  plants  were  two  of  much 
interest.  The  first,  one  of  the  commonest  plants  there, 
was  called  in  Gaaroni  “Caraguata  ii,”  or  “water 
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Caraguata,  ”  so  called  because  within  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  there  was  to  be  found  nearly  always  a  supply  of 
cool  fresh  water — the  collected  and  stored-up  rains  and 
dews— a  property  which  was  much  appreciated  in  that 
parched  and  salt-saturated  country.  The  other  plant 
was  the  “  ii  vira,”,of  which  the  Indians  obtained  a  fibre 
which  they  used  for  many  purposes.  He  afterwards 
described  types  of  vegetation  that  were  seen  on  the 
downward  overland  journey  to  Asuncion,  including 
the  luxuriant  semi-tropical  forests  bordering  the  River 
Paraguay. 


Royal  Botanic,  June  Ylth. — The  second  summer 
exhibition  was  held  under  very  favourable  auspices  as 
to  weather,  but  was  not  in  itself  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  not 
so  large  as  on  the  last  occasion,  and  there  was  a  falling 
away  also  in  the  large  fine-foliaged  plants.  The  fruits 
shown,  too,  were  badly  ripened,  in  many  cases  owing 
to  the  late  season.  Hardy  flowers,  Pelargoniums,  and 
the  large  groups  made,  however,  a  fair  display.  The 
first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  went  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey.  His 
six  plants  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  were  much  better, 
Dracophyllum  graeile,  Erica  Cavendishi,  and  E.  aris- 
tella  being  fine.  Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  J.  "Warren, 
Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  had  the  best  plants  in 
the  amateurs’  class.  Mr.  H.  James,  West  Norwood, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  exotic  Orchids  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  collection. 
Mr.  H.  James  had  the  best  Nepenthes  and  Sarra- 
cenias.  Pelargoniums  were  smaller  than  on  the  last 
occasion.  The  first  prizes  in  the  amateurs’  classes  for 
show  and  fancy  varieties  went  to  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
Langley  Broom,  Slough.  The  premier  awards  in  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  for  both  kinds  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough.  Mr.  Phillips  had  also  the  best  zonal 
varieties.  The  first  prizes  for  Ferns  and  variegated¬ 
leaved  plants  went  to  Mr.  A.  Offer.  Mr.  H.  Eason, 
gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Higbgate,  had  the  best 
Coleus.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  took  the  first  prize  for  cut 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
was  second.  The  best  fine-foliaged  plants  were  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Offer.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Irises  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  who  were  also  the  first  for  Ixias  and  Sparaxis. 
Cut  flowers  in  the  open  classes  were  not  largely  repre¬ 
sented. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  fair  quantity,  especially  Grapes, 
but  they  were  often  far  from  ripe.  The  first  prize  for  a 
collection  went  to  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood,  Notting¬ 
ham,  who  had  Grapes,  Melons,  a  Pine  Apple,  the  Cape 
Gooseberry,  &c.  ;  he  also  had  the  two  best  Melons. 
Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq., 
Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  had  the  best  basket  of 
black  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  R,  Grindrod,  Whitfield 
Gardens,  Hereford,  had  the  best  basket  of  any  white 
variety.  The  best  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Robins,  gardener  to  Colonel  E.  D.  Lee,  Hartwell 
House,  Aylesbury,  and  the  best  Nectarines  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  group  of  Orchids, 
Ferns,  &c.,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S*.  Williams  k 
Son,  Upper  Holloway.  A  fine  group  of  Orchids  inter- 
.  mixed  with  Ferns  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  large  bank  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Begonias  and  Lilies.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  Higbgate,  had  some  Pyrethrums,  and  also  a 
large  group  of  Palms  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants. 
Opposite  the  latter  was  a  group  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons, 
&c.,  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  k  Son.  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  had  a  large  and  effective  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Irises,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  &e.  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  fine  display  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Pyrethrum,  Ixias,  &c.,  in  a  cut  state.  Mr. 
T.  S.  "Ware showed  herbaceous  plants,  largely  including 
the  more  popular  sorts  in  season.  A  nice  collection  of 
miniature  Cacti  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  a  well-flowered  lot  of  Gloxinias 
was  shown  by  the  same  firm.  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gardener 
to  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Stamford 
Hill,  had  a  group  of  Orchids  and  Ferns.  A  group  of 
Heaths,  Orchids,  and  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  An  extensive  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  k 
Son,  in  the  long  side  tent.  Bedding  Violas  in  great 
variety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  fancy  Pansies 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.’ 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  cut 
Roses. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Odontoglossum  Shuttleworth/e- 
We  have  beenfavoured  with  a  branch  ofa  racemeofbloom 
of  this  beautiful  and  rare  Odontoglot  from  Mr.  Russell, 
gardener  at  The  Redlands,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow,  who 
informs  us  that  the  flowers  were  much  smaller  than  those 
on  the  main  raceme.  The  latter  must  have  been  fine 
indeed,  for  those  sent  us  measured  over  3^  ins.  across  the 
petals,  and  close  upon  4  ins.  across  the  sepals.  The  latter 
were  bright  yellow  with  two  clusters  of  chestnut-brown 
blotches,  and  were  paler,  almost  white  close  to  the  base. 
The  petals  on  the  contrary  were  bright  yellow,  with  a 
central  cluster  of  blotches,  and  a  broad  white  central 
band  extending  from  thence  to  the  base.  The  lip  was 
obovate,  toothed  at  the  edge,  recurved  at  the  involute 
tip,  and  white  with  three  large  blotches  in  front  of  the 
golden  yellow  crest.  The  column  and  wings  were 
white,  the  latter  blotched  with  brown.  On  the  whole  the 
flowers  were  quite  typical.  Botanists  have  for  many 
years  supposed  that  0.  excellens  (of  which  this  is  a  near 
relation)  was  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  Pescatorei  and 
0.  tripudians  or  0.  triumphans.  This  doubt  has  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  raising  of  it  from  0.  Pescatorei, 
artificially  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  0.  triumphans, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  We  only 
know  of  one  other  plant  of  0.  Shuttleworthae — the  one 
in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning. 

A  Freak  of  Dendrobhjm  Wardianum. 

The  usual  flowering  season  of  this  species  has  long  been 
past,  yet  a  late  flower  of  curious  form  has  been  produced 
on  a  plant  in  the  collection  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 
There  were  only  four  instead  of  six  segments  to  the 
flower.  The  deformity  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
bloom,  but  notwithstanding,  only  one  sepal  and  a  petal 
were  perfect  and  unmodified.  One  half  of  the  lip  was 
perfect  on  that  same  side.  The  upper  sepal  was 
unusually  broad,  and  consisted  of  the  normal  organ 
amalgamated  with  one  of  the  petals,  and  was  slightly 
displaced  by  being  turned  on  one  side.  A  petal  and 
one  of  the  lateral  sepals  appeared  therefore  to  be  wanting. 
The  petal  has  already  been  accounted  for,  while  the 
lateral  sepal  has  become  fused  with  the  lip,  so  that  the 
colour  of  that  organ  had  almost  disappeared  along  one 
side,  whereas  the  other  side  had  the  customary  orange 
ground  colour  on  the  lower  half,  marked  with  a  maroon 
blotch. 

The  Orchid-Growers’  Calendar. 
Cypripedium  Stonei  is  a  plant  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
attract  attention  when  bearing  good  spikes  of  fine  flowers, 
and  although  by  no  means  rare,  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
often  seen  in  good  form  at  exhibitions.  It  is  now 
making  young  growths  as  well  as  the  ever  popular  C. 
caudatum,  C.  Lowii,  and  C.  Morganije,  and  should 
any  of  them  lack  for  room  at  the  root,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  re-pot  them.  The  latter  is  still  one  of  the 
grandest  hybrids,  albeit  some  thousands  have  been 
raised  since  its  advent.  None  of  the  Cypripedes 
appear  to  be  particular  as  to  when  they  are  re-potted, 
but  when  it  is  proposed  to  divide  them,  it  appears  to 
be  sound  policy  to  wait  until  the  young  growths  have 
pushed  far  enough  to  enable  the  plant  to  be  divided  to 
best  advantage.  Plants  should  never  be  cut  up 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  two  out  of  one  ;  for 
though  the  old  hands  went  in  for  growing  unwieldy 
specimens,  they  could  not  properly  house.  The  present 
tendency  lies  too  much  the  other  way,  viz.,  towards 
dividing  too  much.  A  little  turfy  yellow  loam  added 
to  the  peat  and  sphagnum  is  beneficial  in  potting  C. 
Stonei  and  its  offspring  C.  Morgan!®,  as  well  as  for  the 
robust-growing  G.  bellatulum.  In  stove  temperature 
they  will  all  thrive  and  flower  freely. 

Dendrobium  Bensoni®  should  be  allowed  some  new 
compost  at  once  when  the  young  growths  get  away,  as 
they  quickly  throw  out  roots  after  the  growths  get  a  few 
inches  long.  The  old  varieties  of  D.  moschatum  and 
D.  calceolus  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  in  fine 
specimen  size,  and  when  well  bloomed  are  very 
attractive.  Now  that  the  spikes  are  pushing  they 
should  have  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  be  kept 
warmer  and  more  moist  during  the  growing  season. 
D.  thyrsiflorum  having  flowered  will  soon  commence  to 
grow,  therefore  any  re-potting  that  is  requisite  should 
be  attended  to  whilst  the  growths  are  small.  Cattleya 
Mossi®  of  the  early-flowering  section  are  also  ready  for 
re-potting,  and  in  case  the  pots  are  small,  and  covered 
with  healthy  roots  which  would  harm  the  plant  to 
disturb,  the  pot  might  have  the  bottom  broken  out, 
and  be  put  into  another  a  size  larger,  after  having  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  crocks  and  compost  worked 
out,  using  clean  crocks,  a  layer  of  sphagnum,  and  <mod 
brown  fibrous  peat. —  IF.  P. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 


Auricula  Seed.—  Novice:  It  takes  some  time  to  thoroughly 
develop  the  seed  pods  and  ripen  the  seeds,  but  the  latter  is 
usually  ready  for  sowing  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
Sow  carefully  in  well-drained  boxes,  filled  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  sweet  and  porous,  and  keep  them  in  a 
frame  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  When  the  seeds  come  up, 
have  patience  with  the  weaker  ones,  which  are  generally  of  the 
best  quality. 

Books.  T.  Jameson:  Quin’s  Garden  Receipts,  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  the  only  one  we  know  of.  Amnite:  Mr. 
Douglas'  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers  can  still  be  obtained  from  the 
author,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Cactuses.— Cereus :  Most  of  the  hardier  species  will  do  well  in  a 
frame  all  the  year  round.  The  best  plan  is  to  stand  the  pots  on  a 
bed  of  coarse  ashes  or  burnt  ballast,  and  fill  in  the  space  between 
the  pots  with  coco-nut  fibre  refuse.  When  they  commence  to 
grow  in  spring  you  must  give  plenty  of  water,  and  syringe  freely 
in  the  afternoon,  closing  the  frame  early.  Towards  autumn  you 
must  begin  to  dry  them  off  by  gradually  withholding  water,  and 
taking  off  the  lights  in  fine  weather  to  expose  them  to  the  full 
sunshine.  They  must  not  be  watered  at  all  during  the  winter. 

Celery.— (Prower :  Sandringham 'White  and  Turner’s  Incom¬ 
parable  White  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  the  latter  name 
has  the  right  to  priority.  It  is  one  of  the  many  really  good 
things  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough. 

Crown  Imperials.— D.  L. :  The  best  time  to  divide  the  bulbs 
and  make  fresh  plantings  is  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  stems 
have  quite  died  down.  In  a  general  way  this  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  all  bulbous  plants,  the  bulbs  being  then  inactive. 

Eucharis. — F.  H.  G. :  Unless  you  have  a  stove  and  can  give 
the  plant  strong  heat  it  is  useless  for  you  to  try  to  grow  it. 

Insects  .—Gifford:  Young  specimens  of  the  common  Cock¬ 
roach,  Blatta  orientalis.  But  some  strong-smelling  syrup  or 
London  stout  in  a  jar  and  sink  it  in  the  propagating  bed  up  to  its 
neck.  If  there  are  many  about  you  will  easily  reduce  their 
numbers  in  this  way.  You  may  also  try  baiting  them  with 
oatmeal  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  mix  some  arsenic  with  it  for 
one  night. 

Names  of  Plants. — P.  IF.  :  Oxalis  rosea,  better  known  as  O. 
floribunda.  M.  A.:  The  flowers  were  those  of  Dicentra  eximea  ; 
the  leaf  that  of  Bocconia  cordata.  Perth  :  1,  Cotoneaster  con¬ 
gests  ;  2,  Doronicum  Pardalianches  (Leopard’s  Bane)  ;  3, 
Pernettya  mucronata  ;  4,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Begonia 
metallica  ;  6,  Lomaria  alpina.  IF.  B. :  Oncidium  flexuosum. 
Nemo  :  1,  Eryngium  alpinum,  probably  ;  2,  Geranium  eriostemon 
apparently  (send  when  in  flower) ;  3,  Dicentra  formosa  ;  4,  not 
recognised  (send  when  in  flower) ;  5,  Scrophularia  nodosa  ;  6, 
Euphorbia  species,  not  recognised ;  7,  Delphinium  elatum 
variety  ;  8,  Sedum  telephium  ;  9,  Brunfelsia  calycina  (with  blue 
flowers);  10,  Polemonium  creruleum  albiflorum  (with  white 
flowers) ;  11,  Geranium  phoeum  ;  12,  Polygonatum  multiflorum  ; 
13,  Pulmonaria  officinalis:  14,  Preonia  albiflora  var. ;  15, 
Myosotis  palustris ;  16,  Lilium  pyrenaicum ;  17,  Campanula 
latifolia,  or  a  variety  of  it ;  18,  Alchemilla  alpina  conjuncta. 
Please  send  plants  in  flower  next  time  ;  only  six  of  the  eighteen 
were  in  bloom.  J.  L. :  Datura  cornigera,  a  very  distinct 
species,  introduced  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in  1S44,  but  now 
very  rarely  seen. 

Orchid  Peat.—  Distracted  Grower:  We  saw  a  really  good 
sample  at  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth's,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
W.C.,  the  other  day.  You  are  by  no  means  the  only  one  in 
difficulty  about  peat ;  it  is  becoming  harder  to  get  every  year. 

Propagating  :  “  Topping.’’— Apprentice  :  The  term  “topping " 
is  usually  understood  in  gardening  to  mean  taking  the  tops  off  a 
plant,  or  plants,  entirely,  and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the 
system  of  propagating,  which  you  describe  as  “making  an 
incision  in  an  upward  direction  in  the  stem  of  the  Dracaena, 
puttiDg  a  piece  of  sphagnum  in  the  slit,  and  tying  a  handful  of 
sphagnum  round  the  wound.”  This  system,  and  its  various 
modifications,  is  best  described  as  propagating  by  circum- 
position. 

Sawdust  as  Manure. — Amateur  Joiner:  Sawdust  in  itself  is 
of  the  smallest  possible  manunal  value,  but  when  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  in  stables,  &c.,  it  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  urine, 
and  so  becomes  useful  as  a  means  of  conveying  that  form  of 
plant  food  to  the  land. 

Willow  Culture.—  Salix :  A  little  treatise  on  this  subject 
was  published  some  years  ago  by  a  famous  Willow  grower, 
William  Scalling,  of  Basford,  Notts,  but  we  believe  it  has  long 
been  out  of  print. 

Communications  Received.— E.  M.— J.  R.  J. — J.L. — W.  II.  H. 
— W.  C.-H.  T.-W.  W.— W.  C.— T.  R.  B.— G.  J.  I.— J.  W.— J.  D. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Reid  &  Bornemann,  Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E.— New 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants.  • 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  15  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  market  for 
Clover  Seeds  unchanged.  There  is  a  moderate  demand 
for  Mustard  and  Rape  Seeds  at  prices  current  last  week. 
Rye  Grasses  steady. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June.  1  /  th. 

Fbuit. — Average  Wholesale  Pbicss. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  psieve 

Cherries . {-sieve 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  .  per  lb.  1  6  3  0 


Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Peaches  ....per dozen  4  0  12  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100  5  0  GO 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  6 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  2  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  1  0  16 
Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  5  0  9  0 
Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..’’oz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Wholesale  Psices. 

s.d.  s.d.Q 
Hydrangea  per  dozen  9  0  24  q 

—  PaDiculata  per  doz. 24  0  4S  q 
Lobelia ....  per  dozen  4  0  6  Q 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  q 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  9  Q 

Musk . per  dozen  2  0  4  J: 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  ^ 
Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  IS  ” 

—  scarlet  ..per  dozen  3  0  9  ” 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  . . .  .per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropieolum.per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots.— In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. ;  in  pots 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0 
Azalea  ....12  sprays  0  6 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Eueharis  ..per dozen  2  6 
Freezias. . . .doz.  bun.  3  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lilac  (English). 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Lilac,  French,  bunch  5  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.lS  0 
MaidenhairFem,12bns.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 


s.d. 

4  0 

5  0 
1  0 
1  6 
2  0 
4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
1  0 
4  0 

9  0 

6  0 
30  0 

9  0 
6  0 
6  0 


s.d. 

j  Myosotis  . .  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
'  Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  1  6 
Pansies.. doz.  bunches  1  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  .  .12  sprays  0  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  1  6 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  1  0 
Spirfea,  dozen  bunches  6  0 
Stephanotis,doz.spys.  1  6 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6 
Wallflowers,  doz.  bun.  2  0 


s  d. 
4  0 

6  0 
2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
1  0 
4  0 
4  0 

3  0 

4  0 
2  0 
9  0 

3  0 
1  0 

4  0 
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NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  lags.  Lots  -under  10  cv.-t.,  4s. 
per  cwt.  A  1-cwt  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatos,  and  says:  “1 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAT,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “Potatos,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra*  large ;  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied." 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODTCATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result :“  Very  satisfactory.” 

— Orders  to — 

Tke  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.G., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  Sec.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


41  AGRierntnEJ,” 

An  Illustrated.  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT  1HSTITUTI 0  N . 

FIFTY-SECOND 

Anniversary  Festival 

JULY  S,  XSSI, 

AT  which 

The  Rt,  Hod.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  IIP, 

WILL  preside. 


£  s.  d. 
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The  following  Subscriptions  and  Donations  have 
been  paid  or  promised : — 

fhe  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Westminster  . 

Slessrs.  Rothschild  &  Sons  . 

Sir  W.  H.  Salt,  Bart . 

rhe  Baron  Schroder. . . 

rhe  Right  Honourable  Lord  Crewe  . 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea . 

F.  D.  Godman,  Esq.,  Horsham  . 

Exors.  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dominy . 

t£.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  Upper  Tolse  Hill,  S.W . 

Mr.  A.  Bentley,  Eshwood  Hall,  Durham  . 

Mr.  A.  Borthwick,  Sherborne  House,  Cheltenham  ... 

Mr!  Stephen  Drewett,  Tweed,  Lymington  . 

Mr.  Havter,  Reigate  . 

Mr.  H.  Paddon,  Bramley  Park,  Guildford  . 

Mr.  C.  Peacock,  Oak  Hill  Grove,  Surbiton  . 

Mr.  E.  Tickner,  Reigate  . 

Mr.  A.  Plummer,  Staines . 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone . 

Mr.  Daniel  Keen,  Tring  . 

Mr.  R.  Jordan,  Godaiming . 

Mr.  F.  Morris,  St.  Leonards  . 

Miss  A.  J.  Winter,  Hampstead . 

Miss  Mary  Winter,  Hampstead . 

Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  Old  Charlton  . 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Totteridge  . 

Mr.  H.  Dowding,  The  Gardens,  Farnham  Castle 
J.  P.  Allan,  Esq.,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester 
J.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thames... 

Mr.  Thomas  Dennis,  Bingfield  Park,  Bracknell 

Mr.  W.  T.  French,  East  Sheen  . 

Mrs.  Maitland  Gordon,  New  Galloway . 

Mr.  J.' Hunter,  Richmond . 

E  Mayl'ed,  Esq.,  Windsor . 

M.  Young,  Esq.,  Upper  Sydenham  . 

Mr.  James  Beck,  Wimborne  ...  . 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Mapleton 

Messrs.  Mart  &  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W . 

Mr.  C.  T.  Reed,  East  Sheen  . 

Mr.  A.  Fenn.  East  Dereham  . 

Mr.  J.  Bussell  and  Young  Men  at  Poltallach  Gardens 

Mr.  E.  Shepstone,  Charlton,  Somerset . 

Mr.  G.  Stephen,  Crathie  Castle,  Aberdeen  . 

Mr.  J.  Duthie,  Newton  Stewart . 

Sir  Thomas  S.  Bazley,  Bart.,  Hatherop  Castle 

Herbert  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  Enfield . 

Edward  Salt,  Esq.,  Fernieburst,  Shipley  . 

Gustav  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  East  Moulsey . 

Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Reading . 

Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Manchester  . 

R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Ardarroeh,  Garelochhead . 

Sydnev  Courtauld,  Esq.,  Braintree  . 

M.  H.  Milner,  Esq.,  Sefton  Lodge,  Newmarket, 

per  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees 

Fred  Ryley,  Esq.,  “  Broadvalls,”  Bury.  . 

Ancient  Order  of  “  York  Florists,”  per  John  Fielder, 

Esq . 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch  . 

Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  South  Kensington  . 

Mr.  Murdoch  Chisholm,  East  Sheen  . 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Edge,  Frodsham,  Cheshire  . 

Mr.  P.  Mann,  Westbury,  Wilts . 

Mr.  D.  Elkins,  Cirencester . 

Mrs.  Findlay,  Bonnington,  Lanark  . 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Osterley  Park . 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  Papworth,  St.  Ives  . 

Collected  by : — 

Mr.  A.  Hislop,  Bletchley  Park . - 

Mr.  J.  Legg,  Glen  Andrea.  Groombridge  . 

Mr.  Harwood,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  . 

Mr.  R.  Parker,  Wahsford,  Northampton  . 

'  Tr,  Charles  Terry,  Knutsford 
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Farther  subscriptions  ordonations  will  be  thankfully  received 
nd  duly  acknowledged  by  the  secretary, 

GEORGE  J.  INGRAM. 

50,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W. 


W.  PEN  DENNIS, 

P0NKEY  POTTERIES, 

R UA BON,  NORTH  WALES. 

FLOWERPOTS 

Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONK.EY. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d. 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Containing  1,000  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties  of  1890.  A  history  and  complete  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  Hr.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  How  ready.  Price,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  1AJ. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  P.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  Hew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  P  PS’S 

G  RATEFU  L-OO  M  FO  RTI N  G. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  malls  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and.  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  "The  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SPECIMEH  COPY,  POST  FREE 


The  Gardening  World. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  2d.;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6ii,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  REDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  latch'  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH'S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper- white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  6 d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  he  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

W  ORCESTER. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

For  a  constant  display  of  Ilardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  YERTEGANS’  Special  List  of  Old 
English  Garden  Flowers  and  Alpine  Plants,  post  free. 

YERTEGANS  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 


PEIMULASI  PRIMULAS!! 

22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTR1 BUTIOM. 

William's  Superb  Strain,  Is.  G(i.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


CARNATION,  “  LIZZIE  McGOWAN.  ” 

The  best  pure  white  Carnation  ever  introduced. 
Flowers  fine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated  ;  the  most  free-flowering  variety  known. 
Very  valuable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do 
not  burst. 

Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d. 
each  ;  30s.  per  dozen. 

Orders  executed.  in  strict  rotation. 


m Tcmmm  & 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 


For  ivliatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or  not  in  these  columns, 
please  to  write  immediately  to  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose 
Seed  and  Nursery  Stock  is  the  most  complete  and  extensive, 
and  where  nearly  everything  for  the  Garden  is  grown  and 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  correctness  and  superior 
character.  300  Acres.  150  Employes.  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


SWANLEY,  KENT. 


GOING!  GOING! 

BEGONIAS. 

I  had  50,000  of  these,  but  have  sold  10,000  in  14  days,  and 
have  received  numerous  testimonials.  As  1  am  offering  them 
for  14  days  longer  at  a  low  price,  all  who  want  Begonias 
lor  pots  or  bedding  should  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid 
opportunity,  and  secure  for  a  nominal  sum  plants  jnany  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  finest  named  varieties  sold  at  os.  each. 

Nice  Plants,  Singles,  3/-  for  12  ;  Doubles,  5/-  for  12  ; 

25  of  each,  14/- ;  50  of  each,  25/-. 


*T.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


The  best  primula  —  carter’s 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  6 /.  &  3s.  i> d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  best  cineraria— carters’ 

BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6d.  &  3s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

_ 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

TUIE  BEST  CALCEOLARIA— CARTERS’ 

JL  VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  6 d.  &  3s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WILLIAMS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAINS  OF 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  Gd. 

CINERARIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd. 

CYCLAMEN, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6<Z.  and  2s.  Gd. 

GLOXINIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  6<Z. 

PRIMULAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6<Z.  and  2s.  Gd. 

Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1891,  Gratis 
and.  Post  Free  on  application. 

B.  S.  Williams  &,  Son, 

Victoria,  and  Paradise  Nurseries , 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  June  29th.  —  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s 
Library. 

Tuesday,  June  30th.— Canterbury  Rose  Show.  Sale  of  Imported 
and  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  1st. — Brighton  Rose  Show  (2  days)  Brockhain 
Rose  Show.  Croydon  Flower  Show,  Lee,  Blaekheath  and 
Lewisham  Flower  Show  (2  days) 

Thursday,  July  2nd. — Chiswick  Flower  Show.  Farningham 
Norwich,  and  Woodbridge  Rose  Shows. 

Fbiday,  July  3rd. — Sale  of  New  and  Rare  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  4th. — National  Rose  Show  atthe  Crystal  Palace- 


PENNY  PLANTS.  - —  Begonias,  Cyperus, 

Ferns,  Abutilons,  Ice  Plants,  Isolepis,  Fuchsias,  Caly- 
canthus,  Maidenhair.  Geraniums,  Spiraas,  Tradescantia,  Musk, 
Balsams,  Canuas,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  Veronicas, 
Deutzias,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Ivies,  Artillery  Plants,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Cyclamen,  Sweet  Briars,  Honeysuckles,  Aralias, 
Sedums,  Tradescantias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Vallotas,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams,  Tobacco, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  or  6  large,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Cuttings 
half-price.  Guide  7. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


IJEADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

b  WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  P0 TTER Y  of 
all  descriptions. 


THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hose  secures  a  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 

Look  at  prices : — 

1-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
i  „  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  37/6 

i  „  „  Best  ,,  38/9 

%  „  „  Ex.  stout  ,,  45  - 

S  ..  »  Best  „  45/- 

i  ,,  .,  Ex.  stout,,  52/6  _  __  J  _ _ 

Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  j 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Beltin' 
free  from  c 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surf; 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  nor 
of  pure  rubber  and  canv 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam., specially  cheap, 1 
Best  quality,  1 J 
Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


Oldest  and  most  reliaUe  House  in  the  Trade. 

Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 


ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS 

FQR  FLOWER  PQT§, 

ARE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  keep  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes:  “Tour  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a  real 
gardeners'  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  ‘Mum’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one." 

30  for  Is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  20s.,  free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A^  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup.  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  7 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  Gd.  per  cake ; 
tree  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  Gd., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

MMJVl.  CUTBUSH  &  SQIST, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Mercho.nts, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  X.;  anil  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Old  English  Garden  Flower  Seeds. 


For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  YERTEGANS’  Special  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  post  free  on 
application. 


YERTEGANS  Sc  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Cummer  at  Last.  —  We  cannot  complain 
m  niucli  of  the  weather  now.  If  the  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  long  in  coming,  it  is  just  at 
present  very  nice  and  enjoyable.  We  are 
writing,  of  course,  a  few  days  before  this 
number  reaches  our  readers,  hut  we  have  some 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  the  sunshine  for  a 
while  at  least,  although  the  weather  is  the 
most  erratic  thing  in  nature.  The  man  who 
would  back  any  phase  of  weather  would  back 
anything  else,  and  as  we  have  been  so  often 
told  that  it  is  unwise  to  prophesy  until  we 
know,  so  it  is  not  our  intention  to  become 
weather  prophets.  We  had  a  long  cold  season 
which  should  have  been  spring,  but  was  only 
the  ordinary  spring  months.  That  cold  time 
coining  as  it  did,  when  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  were  so  gloriously  in  bloom,  left  its 
impress  upon  the  year’s  fruit  crop,  as  the 
returns  made  later  will  appreciably  show.  If 
we  could  have  a  real  mild  traditional  spring 
our  lot  as  gardeners  would  be  much  pleasanter.- 
Just  now  the  warmth  is  doing  immense 
good,  and  accelerating  plant  development 
rapidly.  We  were  to  have  a  late  harvest,  but 
already  the  wheat  plant  is  showing  ear,  and 
with  a  continuation  of  sunshine  we  shall  see 
the  harvest  not  so  very  late  after  all.  The 
warmth  is  setting  the  Pea  blooms,  and  sw  elling 
the  earlier  pods;  it  is  ripening  the  Strawberries ; 
it  is  making  the  hav  in  clover  leys  and  meadows  ; 
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it  is  exciting  plenty  of  work,  and  giving  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  myriads  of  people.  Warmth 
in  the  summer-time  is  to  us  an  unmixed 
blessing ;  just  as  a  cold  wet  period  is  an 
unmixed  evil.  All  nature  seems  now  to  he 
revelling  in  the  warmth,  except  when  the 
north-east  winds  give  us  a  taste  of  the  coldness 
of  that  region,  and  serve  to  remind  us  that  hut 
for  the  sunshine  they  would  make  us  shiver. 

We  have  the  warmest  and  usually  the 
most  ripening  months  of  the  year  yet  to  come, 
and  upon  their  nature  depends  now  the 
character  of  our  general  crops.  The  British 
Islands  rarely  suffer  from  too  much  warmth, 
especially  if  we  have  ample  moisture.  It  is 
only  when  a  long  spell  of  heat  means  drought 
also,  that  the'  produce  of  the  land  is  injured. 
Still,  warmth  always  generates  more  of  activity 
and  national  prosperity  than  does  a  cool  season. 
At  this  moment  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
thousands  depend  upon  the  warmth  and 
fineness  of  the  summer  season. 

Strawberries. — -We  are  looking  forward  to 
J®*  an  exceptionally  fine  Strawberry  crop  this 
season.  Some  occasional  good  showers  would 
materially  help  the  later  sorts,  but  the  bloom 
show  has  been  a  splendid  one,  the  breadths  in 
most  cases  resembling  sheets  of  snow-white. 
The  bloom,  too,  being  rather  later  escaped 
the  frosts,  so  that  we  not  only  look  for  a  good 
crop,  but  very  fine  early  fruits.  A  daily  paper 
so  long  since  as  June  3rd,  announced  that  Kent 
growers  were  gathering  outdoor  fruits.  That  we 
may  take  to  have  been  a  journalist’s  canard. 
When  in  Middlesex  few  Strawberries  are 
ready  to  gather  at  the  end  of  J  une,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  ripe  ones  outdoors  in 
Kent  are  few  indeed.  But  whilst  the  ripening 
season  is  this  year  somewhat  late,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  profitable 
one. 

Certainly  we  may  have,  as  last  year,  an 
unusually  wet  season,  but  misfortunes  of  that 
kind  seldom  come  in  rapid  succession.  We 
may  yet  have  too  much  heat,  and  thus  check 
the  swelling  of  the  fruits.  That  can  hardly 
happen  to  the  earlier  sorts  in  any  case,  and 
very  probably  Ave  shall  have  some  refreshing 
rains  before  the  later  ones  give  out.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  not  naturally  deep  rooters,  but 
they  Avill  send  down  their  roots  deeply  when 
attracted  by  manure  and  moisture.  Thus  it 
always  pays  to  deeply  work  soil  for  Strawberries, 
especially  as  the  crop  invariably  endures  three 
years,  and  not  infrequently  longer.  AYe  have  a 
Avealth  of  Amrioties,  Avitli  none  the  less  some 
feAV  old  sorts  holding  their  own  against  all  neAV 
comers,  so  that  whilst  Ave  have  so  many  sorts, 
and  good  ones,  too,  Ave  have  not  got  far  ahead 
of  growers  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in 
merit  of  varieties. 

It  says  much  for  Strawberries  in  a  popular 
sense,  that  they  are  great  labour  producers. 
AVe  find  so  much  Avork  surrounding  them  in  all 
stages,  that  groAvers  of  considerable  breadths 
in  any  district  bring  the  labouring  classes  there 
a  real  boon.  EAren  in  our  torvns  also,  the 
Strawberry  finds  considerable  labour  for  the 
poorest,  and  even  gets  into  the  poorest  homes. 
It  is  equally  food  for  the  gods  of  society,  and 
for  the  submerged.  May  all  concerned  in 
StraAvberry  culture  or  trade  find  the  present 
season  a  very  prosperous  one  ! 

fjipORTED  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — It  Avas 
mentioned  in  a  Southampton  paper  last 
Aveek  that  there  had  been  vast  consignments  of 
StraAA’berries  and  neAv  Potatos  from  France  and 
the  Channel  Islands  through  that  port.  Im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  raihvay  trucks  had  beenloaded 
and  sent  off  to  London,  for,  somehoAV,  all  con¬ 
signments  of  that  description  seem  to  gravitate  to 
Avhat  is  the  most  important  market  in  the  world. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  Ave  ought  to  he  growing  all 
this  fruit  and  vegetables  ourselves,  but  that  is 
said  only  by  foolish  people.  avIio  forget  that 
these  great  importations  are  largely  due  to  the 
greater  warmth  and,  consequently,  earliness 


of  the  countries  from  Avliich  they  are  sent. 
These  importations  are,  of  course,  added  to 
our  OAvn  produce,  because  they  come  on  before 
ours  are  ready.  If  Ave  had  a  Jersey  or  South 
of  France  climate,  Ave  should  hardly  present  a 
market  for  the  products  of  these  favoured 
districts.  That  Ave  cannot  compete  Avith  them 
is  entirely  due  to  the  length  of  our  Avinters 
and,  consequently,  shortness,  as  Avell  as  cool¬ 
ness,  of  our  summers.  So  soon  as  Ave  send 
to  the  market  plenty  of  home-groAvn  fruits  and 
vegetables,  so  soon  shall  we  find  the  foreign 
trade  comparatively  closed.  But  Ave  have  a 
problem  to  solve  daily  in  the  efficient  feeding 
of  some  five  millions  of  people  or  more,  enough 
to  form  a  population  for  a  large  country,  and 
Avhich  are  closely  packed  into  an  area  of 
some  100  square  miles,  perhaps.  It  is  the 
most  populous  area  in  the  Avhole  A\Torld,  almost 
every  yard  of  which  is  abstracted  from  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  is  crammed  Avith  people 
needing  daily  to  be  fed. 

The  same  density  is  also  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Avere  it  not 
for  our  foreign  importations,  which  literally 
make  England  the  market  of  the  Avorld,  vast 
numbers  of  our  population  Avould  either  be 
half  starved  or  indifferently  fed.  Noav  Ave 
have  good  fruits  at  the  command  of  almost  the 
poorest  all  the  year  round,  and  their  health 
and  comfort  is  immensely  enhanced.  No  matter 
Avliat  may  happen,  certainly  the  first  duty  of 
any  Government  is  to  see  that  its  people  are 
abundantly  fed. 

- - 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Evening  Fete  will  be 
held  on  July  8th,  when  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  various  forms  of  floral  decorations,  bouquets,  works 
of  art,  &e. 

Cliristleton  Rose  SIioav  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  July  21st, 
and  the  local  fruit  and  flower  show  will  be  held  on 
September  2nd. 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  SIioav. — AVe  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  the  schedules  for  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association’s  exhibition  on  November 
19th  and  20th  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Laird,  17,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

New  Public  Park  at  Chesterfield. — Messrs.  AVilliam 
Barron  &  Son,  landscape  gardeners,  of  Borrowash,  have 
been  awarded  the  first  prize  for  their  designs  for  laying 
out  Queen’s  Park,  Chesterfield.  The  park  is  22^  acres 
in  extent,  and  was  purchased  by  public  subscriptions 
to  commemorate  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  An  ornamental 
lake,  cricket  and  football  ground,  bicycle  track,  bowling 
green,  gymnasiums,  &e.,  are  provided  in  the  Messrs. 
Barron’s  scheme. 

Gardening  Engagement. — AVe  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Mr.  John  Lambert,  for  several  years 
gardener  to  the  late  Col.  AVingfield,  Onslow  Hall, 
Shrewsbury,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Powis,  Powis  Castle,  AVelshpool.  Mr.  Lambert 
during  his  stay  at  Onslow  gained  for  himself  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  vegetables, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants,  and  we  hope  ere 
long  to  see  his  name  again  in  the  prize  lists. 

Stowmarket  Horticultural  Society. — After  a  lapse 
of  twelve  years  the  inhabitants  of  Stowmarket  have 
decided  to  establish  another  horticultural  society,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  the  first 
show  under  the  new  management  on  the  first  Friday 
in  September,  in  Temple  Bar,  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
James  Gudgeon. 

The  Late  Mr.  Henry  Pope.— AVe  regret  to  announce 
the  death  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  The  King’s  Norton 
Nurseries,  Birmingham,  of  this  well-known  nurseryman, 
who  up  to  within  a  very  brief  period  of  his  /  jath 
enjoyed  wonderfully  good  health  and  led  a  very'  10  'e 
life,  though  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  birthday.  He 
had  been  most  successful  in  business,  having  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  nursery  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
about  twenty  years  since  removed  his  business  to 
King’s  Norton.  A  few  years  ago  he  retired,  and  his 
son,  Mr.  John  Pope,  has  successfully  cariied  the 
business  on  since. 

Strawberries. — Since  the  publication  of  the  late 
Mr.  AVilliam  Hind’s  little  work  on  the  Strawberry, 
now  long  since  out  of  print,  we  have  not  met  with  any 
new  work  on  the  subject  so  useful  and  instructive  to 


amateurs  as  one  before  us  from  the  pen  of  a  A-ery 
successful  grower,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Harrison,  M.A.,  of 
Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Harrison’s  pleasantly-written  pages 
tell  us  not  only  how  to  grow  Strawberries,  and  how  to 
protect  them  and  gather  them,  but  also  how  to  eat 
them,  which  everyone  does  not  know,  simple  as  the 
matter  may  appear.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  London;  and  Mr. 

L.  AVilding,  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury.  The  price 
is  one  shilling. 

Fall  and  Destruction  of  Palm  Trees  at  Kew. — 
Suddenly,  and  Avithout  any  warning,  a  large  old  tree  of 
Livistona  chinensis  (Latania  borbonica)  snapped  in  two 
about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from  the  base,  and  fell  with  a 
crash  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew,  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  head  of  leaves  was  heavy,  and  in  addition  the 
stem  was  burdened  Avith  a  large  established  clump  of 
Cymbidium  pendulum  bearing  many  racemes  of  bloom, 
besides  some  other  Orchids.  Some  climbing  plants, 
including  a  fine  piece  of  Philodendron,  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  they,  as  well  as  other 
plants  in  the  way  of  the  falling  tree,  sustained  consid¬ 
erable  damage.  The  head  of  the  Livistona  in  its  fall 
came  in  contact  with  a  wire  running  across  the  house, 
and  connected  in  some  way  with  an  old  tree  of  the 
AVild  Date  (Phoenix  sylvestris),  causing  the  wires  sup¬ 
porting  that  to  snap  like  burnt  tow.  The  stem  of  the 
Date  broke  in  two  about  18  ins.  from  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  came  smashing  down  through  the  other 
trees  in  the  house,  causing  considerable  damage  and 
alarm.  Fortunately  this  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  before  the  public  were  admitted,  and  the 
young  men  being  out  of  the  way,  no  one  was  injured. 

Cereus  giganteus. — The  large  and  unique  specimen 
of  this  giant  Cactaceous  plant  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  has  now  commenced  to  grow,  and  bears  two  well- 
advanced  flower  buds  on  the  top.  The  species  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  Cacti,  attaining  a  height  of  50  ft.  to 
60  ft.  in  the  arid  and  almost  desert  regions  of  New 
Mexico.  It  had  formerly  been  introduced  to  this 
country,  but  is  very  difficult  to  establish.  Some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  Kew  specimen  when  it  is  stated 
to  be  14  ft.  high,  and  to  weigh  half  a-ton.  It  cost  £30 
to  purchase  and  import  to  this  country,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  has  com¬ 
menced  to  grow  and  flower  under  cultivation.  'The 
deeply  fluted,  almost  cylindrical  stem  may  be  compared 
to  a  cannon  set  on  end. 

The  High  Harrogate  Horticultural  Society's  eleventh 
exhibition  will  be  held  on  August  18  th,  when  prizes  to 
the  value  of  over  £200  will  be  awarded.  The  schedule 
is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  extra  attractions  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  classes  for  horses  in  harness  and  for  leaping. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — AVeare 
requested  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Fifty-second 
Anniversary  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  on  July  8  th,  on  which  occasion  the  chair  will 
be  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

M.  P.  Those  desirous  of  attending  should  make  early 
application  for  tickets  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  J. 
Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.AV. 

Holiday  Homes. — Will  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
AVorld  living  among  and  enjoying  the  surroundings 
of  country  life,  help  the  poor  children  of  our  200 
schools  and  missions  to  a  fortnight’s  holiday  by  the 
seaside,  and  among  the  fields  and  flowers?  The  number 
of  children  sent  last  year  was  upwards  of  4,000.  The 
cost  per  head  for  the  holiday  is  10s. — not  a  large  sum — 
and  one  that  can  easily  be  raised  by  collections  in  the 
family  circle  and  elsewhere.  The  holiday  is  always 
health-giving,  though  seldom  life-saving.  It  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  where  our  holiday  homes 
are.  They  are  at  Folkestone,  East  Grinstead,  Thursley 
Common,  Chislehurst,  Pitsea,  and  AVindsor.  The 
surroundings  of  these  places  are  as  favourable  as 
those  of  the  London  alleys  are  unfavourable  to  health 
and  enjoyment.  AAre  want  all  the  trifles.  Together 
they  total  up  grandly,  and  if  numbers  of  people  think 
what  they  can  send  is  not  worth  sending,  their  kindly 
modesty  will  deprive  many  children  of  the  holiday. — 
John  Kirk,  Secretary,  Holiday  Home  Fund,  Ragged 
School  Union,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  IV.  C. 

StraAvberry,  John  Ruskin.— I  am  growing  the 
two  new  Strawberries,  John  Ruskin  and  Laxton’s 
Noble,  and  gathered  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  the  first 
named  to-day,  June  ISth,  quite  nine  days  later 
than  last  year.  Noble  will  not  be  ripe  for  a  week. 
It  looks  a  nice  berry,  aud  is  certainly  early  ;  but  I  hear 
of  some  growers  who  are  discarding  it  on  account  of  its 
want  of  flavour.  —F.  J, ,  Dumfries. 
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The  London  Parks. — At  the  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  on  Tuesday,  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
reeommended  that  £700  a  year  should  be  offered  as  the 
salary  for  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces. — Mr.  Saunders,  as  an  amendment,  moved  : — 
“That,  as  the  business  of  the  Parks  Department  has 
been  carried  on  in  an  able  manner  since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  first  proposed,  it  is  not  now  desirable  to 
appoint  a  superintendent,  especially  as  artistic  as¬ 
sistance  can  be  obtained  from  experts  when  re¬ 
quired.” —  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Corbett. — 
Colonel  Rotton  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  had 
one  man  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Parks 
it  could  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  diversity  which  now  characterised  the  parks.  For 
that  reason  he  supported  the  amendment. — Mr.  E. 
Jones  thought  that  great  economy  could  be  secured  by 
having  a  superintendent  wTho  had  the  power  to  remove 
the  men  from  one  park  to  another. — Mr.  Fardell  failed 
to  see  that  the  committee  had  given  any  reason  why 
the  salary  of  the  office  should  he  raised  from  £500  to 
£700,  or  why  any  official  should  he  placed  over  the 
head  of  officers  who  had  already  done  good  work.  He 
thought  the  committee  were  launching  on  a  course  of 
extravagance.  Already  the  expenditure  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  had  mounted  up  to  £71,000  a  year. — Mr. 
Westacott  pointed  out  that  the  committee  advertised 
for  a  superintendent,  but  not  one  of  the  forty-nine 
applicants  was  considered  competent.  The  matter  had 
slumbered  for  a  year,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
caused  any  inconvenience.  — On  a  division,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  negativedby  50  to  39. — Mr.Westacott  moved, 
and  Mr.  Tims  seconded,  a  further  amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  the  salary  attaching  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  should  be  £500  per  annum. — 
On  a  division,  this  amendment  was  lost  by  41  to  38 


votes. — The  chairman  then  put  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  upon  which  another  division  was 
challenged,  with  the  following  result  -.—For  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  40  ;  against,  41.  The  result  of  the  division 
was  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
disagreed  with. 

- ->X<- - 

BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Would  that  all  who  have  greenhouses  or  have  flowers 
could  just  now  be  transported  bodily  to  Forest  Hill, 
and  there  see  the  truly  magnificent  show  of  Begonias 
made  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  Really  no  less 
superlative  fully  expresses  the  wondrous  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  display  of  these  immensely  popular 
flowers  to  be  seen  there,  for  so  beautiful  is  it  that  it 
really  beggars  description.  The  large  span-house 
devoted  to  the  more  advanced  singles  alone  may  be 
described  as  a  fairy  scene.  No  other  plant  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  not  even  the  finest  of  Orchids,  could  furnish  the 
glorious  hues,  gigantic  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  effects 
created  by  Begonias  as  seen  in  this  case.  Groups  at 
the  Temple  or  other  flower  shows  are  poor  indeed 
when  compared  with  what  is  seen  in  a  huge  mass,  such 
as  this  one  house  presents,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
could  it  with  all  its  contents  but  be  bodily  transported 
into  one  of  our  London  squares  it  would  furnish  the 
floral  sensation  of  the  season. 

We  think  it  is  but  needful  to  get  people  to  the 
flowers  to  induce  them  to  purchase  and  cultivate 
Begonias  universally,  and  yet  such  is  the  demand  that 
the  firm  we  refer  to  had  last  year  to  obtain  beyond 
their  own  enormous  stock  thousands  of  tubers  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  Ample  evidence  is  afforded  that  the 
Begonia  is  already  the  most  popular  greenhouse  or 
bedding  plant  in  cultivation.  This  year  the  firm  have 
raised  somewhere  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 


seedlings.  The  number  is  enormous,  and  very  difficult 
for  any  one  to  grasp.  A  better  conception  of  what 
that  number  is  may,  however,  be  found  if  Forest  Hill 
be  visited  in  August,  when  all  these  plants  will  be  in 
bloom.  In  one  vast  block  alone  there  are  put  out 
already  110,000  plants.  This  is  no  rough  guess  or 
exaggeration,  for  we  made  the  breadth  the  subject  of 
careful  calculation,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  choose 
to  calculate  the  163  rows  of  670  plants  in  a  row  they 
will  find  our  estimate  is  not  far  off.  The  plants  run 
all  over  this  breadth  at  about  7  ins.  apart,  and  are 
broken  into  big  beds  by  narrow  footways.  The  sight 
will  be,  indeed,  worth  going  hundreds  of  miles  to  see 
in  August,  and  can  hardly  he  equalled  in  the  kingdom. 

All  these,  with  literally  enormous  quantities  of 
others  in  shallow  boxes  all-over  the  place  waiting  to  be 
planted  out  elsewhere,  are  from  seed  saved  in  colours 
and  sown  in  heat  in  January.  From  the  seed  pans  the 
plants  are  dibbled  up  thickly  into  boxes,  then  a  second 
transplanting  takes  place,  and  finally  a  third  one, 
until,  as  seen  the  other  day,  there  are  formed  many 
thousands  of  boxes,  each  containing  the  exact  count  of 
forty  plants.  In  that  way  the  seedling  stock  is  readily 
estimated.  The  enormous  number  thus  raised,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  merely  bloomed  and  got  into  colours. 
Singles  and  doubles  alike  are  put  out,  but  experience 
shows  that  the  singles  are  most  reliable  to  colour  from 
seed,  the  doubles  being  the  most  fickle.  Out  of  this 
vast  array  of  plants,  probably  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds,  perhaps  more,  are  individually  labelled  to 
represent  colour  and  quality,  whilst  those  specially 
good  are  selected  for  pot  growth  the  following  year  ; 
the  next  best  follow  in  gradations  of  quality  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  price,  so  that  those  who  purchase  tubers  get 
exactly  the  quality  they  pay  for,  and  are  absolutely 
assured  as  to  colour. 


What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  Begonia  trade  it  will  be 
hard  to  say.  It  is  but  some  fifteen  years  since  that 
Mr.  Laing  took  the  plant  in  hand,  and  has  developed 
out  of  what  then  existed  such  truly  marvellous  results. 
The  single  flowers  are  marked  by  their  great  sizri, 
literally  equalling  the  finest  single  Dahlias,  with  much 
more  substance,  and  such  variety  of  colouring  as  seem 
to  be  unequalled  in  other  flowers.  We  doubt  whether 
such  exquisite  flesh,  pink,  carmine,  rose,  apricot, 
golden,  or  salmon  tints  are  found  anywhere  else  in 
flowers  as  seen  in  Begonias,  whilst  there  are  fast 
developing  some  beautiful  edged  varieties.  Here,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  now  beautiful 
marked  Picotee,  the  flushings  and  flakings  are  being 
first  developed  on  white  grounds.  Then  presently  and 
shortly,  too,  these  will  be  driven  out  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  densely  coloured  but  clearly  defined  edging  of 
some  dark  colour.  Even  in  some  of  the  doubles  this 
edging  is  already  apparent,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
both  single  and  double  Picotee  Begonias.  There  is, 
too,  a  break  to  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  yellows 
chiefly  giving  forth  perfume  in  both  its  forms,  but  it 
seems  to  be  stronger  in  the  singles. 

Yellows  have  not  been  in  the  double  section  so 
marked  in  richness  as  could  be  desired,  such  a  fine, 
but  still  pale-hued  form  as  the  Duchess  of  Teck  being 
the  best.  A  glorious  hybrid  golden  double  is,  however, 
just  now  blooming,  and  will,  we  think,  considerably 
excel  all  others  until  such  times  as  later  ones  shall 
excel  that.  There  is  no  finality  in  flowers,  and  glorious 
golden  and  orange  hues  may  yet  be  plentiful.  The 
new  form  may  be  fitly  named  the  Golden  Gem,  because 
it  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Both  in  doubles  and 
singles  there  is,  too,  a  marked  tendency  to  produce 
corrugated  or  laciniated  petals.  A  grand  semi-double 
Juarezii,  intense  crimson,  has  flowers  that  somewhat 


resemble  those  of  a  Cattleya,  except  in  colour.  This 
form  may  develop  in  Begonias  what  Juarezii  Dahlia  has 
done  for  that  family  of  flowers. 

Then  there  is  a  medium  double  and  single  strain 
which  are  specially  termed  floriferous,  because  they  are 
exceptionally  prolific  of  bloom.  Some  of  these,  the 
doubles  especially,  have  flowers  which  as  much  resemble 
the  compact  doubleness  of  the  Ranunculus,  as  the 
finest  doubles  do  those  of  the  Hollyhock.  As  basket 
plants,  many  of  the  doubles  are  singularly  effective, 
whilst  singles  are  becoming  bold,  holding  up  their 
glorious  flowers  on  stout  erect  stems.  The  doubles  are 
more  modest,  and  many  of  the  flowers  are  pendent,  by 
reason  of  their  great  weight ;  these  look  very  beautiful 
indeed  when  hung  above  the  eye  line. 

We  have  written  of  Begonias  as  they  are  at  Forest 
Hill ;  there  are  doubtless  grand  displays  elsewhere  also, 
but  Forest  Hill  furnishes  a  feast  which  satisfies  for  the 
moment.  Florally  it  is  far  more  than  a  feast ;  it  is  a 
grand  banquet  of  which  we  wish,  so  far  as  sight  is  con¬ 
cerned,  all  could  partake.  However,  those  who  cannot 
journey  so  far,  can  at  least,  with  moderate  outlay, 
obtain  tubers,  and  then  may  have  a  feast  of  Begonia 
flowers  in  their  own  gardens. 

- - 

NOLANA  PROSTRATA. 

There  are  about  eight  species  of  Nolana  known  to 
science,  all  of  whichjare  herbs,  frequently  prostrate  or 
spreading  on  the  ground,  and  producing  flowers  like 
those  of  a  Convolvulus,  and  about  the  size  of  C.  arven- 
sis.  The  stems  are  not  twining,  however,  but  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  soil  and  season.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  beds,  borders,  or  clumps  according  to  con¬ 
venience,  but  they  should  not  be  placed  in  alternate 
lines  with  other  subjects,  unless  the  latter  are  similar 
in  habit  and  equally  dwarf  so  that  the  Nolanas  may 
not  be  shaded,  for  they  require  a  sunny  exposure  to 
flower  well.  They  may,  however,  be  sown  as  a  front 
row  on  borders  receiving  plenty  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
The  species  are  really  perennial,  but  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border  during  April  or  May,  and 
treated  as  annuals,  for  they  will  flower  freely  during 
the  summer.  N.  prostrata  has  ovate  or  rhomboid- 
ovate,  entire  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the  habit  of 
the  plant  and  its  general  appearance. 

- ->X<- - 

DEVONSHIRE  FERNS. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  famous  county  of  Devon, 
with  its  luxuriant  Fern-clad  woods,  and  possessing  as 
it  does  a  surface  territory  of  at  least  2,500  square  miles 
of  the  greatest  number  of  fertile  valleys  and  sheltered 
coombes  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
coast  line,  should  be  unusually  rich  both  in  Phseno- 
gamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants,  which  number  many 
hundreds  of  species  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  kinds  known  as  the  indigenous  plants 
of  the  British  Isles  are  to  be  found  there.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  spot  in  the  land  where  the  birds  sing  so 
sweetly.  I  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  receive  the 
information  given  in  the  notes  contributed  by  “  The 
Strolling  Devonian  ”  in  the  county  chat  column  of  the 
Devon  Weekly  Times  last  week,  that  the  kinds  of  Devon¬ 
shire  Ferns  were  so  numerous  that  the  admirers  of  those 
interesting  plants  were  in  sad  trouble  and  perplexity  as 
to  their  identification,  and  that  there  was  no  Fern  book 
in  existence  which  gave  plain  English  descriptions  and 
illustrations. 

Things  must  have  strangely  altered  since  I  left  my 
old  home  at  Alphington,  or  “The  Strolling  Devonian  ” 
has  been  mixed  up.  There  was  a  time  in  long  past 
years  when  I  delighted  in  the  study  of  the  wild  Ferns 
of  my  native  county,  and  made  a  hobby  of  hunting 
out  their  haunts  in  every  part  of  that  vast  district. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  were  only  about  a  score  of 
species,  including  some  extremely  rare  ones,  which  ere 
now,  I  fear,  have  been  annihilated,  for  of  late  years  the 
advertisements  of  the  Fern  collectors  have  been 
continuous,  and  every  issue  of  one  newspaper  in 
particular,  reveals  tempting  offers  from  persons — 
especially  females — who  practice  this  work  of  destruction 
and  vandalism.  I  for  one  do  not  see  much  harm  'in 
the  removal  of  a  few  of  our  native  Ferns  by  the  amateur 
or  student  ;  and  with  a  view  of  helping  “  The  Strolling 
Devonian”  and  his  puzzled  friends,  cheap,  reliable,  and 
illustrated  books  on  Ferns  are  easily  obtainable. 
It  is  true  that  many  species  are  known  by  different 
generic  names,  which  I  suspect  has  contributed  to  the 
confusion  he  speaks, of.  Some  authors  adopt  one  name 
and  some  another  ;  for  example  :  the  common  male 
Fern,  according  to  a  recent  publication,  is  named 
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Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  and  by  another  authority 
Aspidium  Filix-mas,  whereas  most  people  know  it  as 
Lastrrea  Filix-mas.  The  Lady  Fern  was  known  as 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  but  this  has  been  altered  to 
Asplenium  Filix-foemina.  The  hard  Shield  Fern  has 
long  enjoyed  the  title  of  Polystichum  aculeatum,  but 
now  is  styled  Aspidium  aculeatum.  Moreover,  the  old 
Scaly  Fern,  known  everywhere  as  Ceterach  officinarum, 
is  catalogued  as  Asplenium  Ceterach.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  changes,  and  so  the  world  goes  nodding  on, 
which  goes  to  prove  that,  in  Fern  lore  at  any  rate,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  “to-day,”  for 
it  seems  the  lesson  gained  “yesterday”  stands  in  danger 
of  being  reckoned  a  farce  and  a  delusion. 

The  Ferns  most  frequently  found  growing  wild  in 
Devonshire  are  the  Brake  Fern  (Pteris  aquilina),  the 
Male  Fern  (Xephrodium  Filix-mas),  the  Lady  Fern 
(Asplenium  Filix-fcemina),  the  Hart’s  Tongue  (Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare),  the  Common  Polypody  (Polypodium 
vulgare),  the  Rough  Spleenwort  (Lomaria  spicant),  the 
Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  trichomanes),  the 
Black  Spleenwort,  known  in  Covent  Garden  as  French 
Fern  (Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum),  the  Scale  Fern 
(Asplenium  Ceterach),  the  Hard  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium 
aculeatum),  the  Royal  or  Flower  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis),  the  Wall  Rue  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Ruta- 
muraria),  the  Crested  Shirid  Fern  (Uephrodium  spinu- 
losum),  the  Great  Crested  Shield  Fern  (Kephrodium 
spinulosum  dilatatum),  the  Soft  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium 
angulare),  the  Sea  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  marinum), 
the  Beech  or  Mountain  Polypody  (Polypodium  phego- 
pteris),  the  Common  Moon  Wort  (Botrychium  lunaria), 
the  Adder’s  Tongue  (Ophioglossum  vulgatum),  and  the 
Filmy  Fern  (Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense),  &c. ,  &c., 
but  some  of  the  last  named  were  very  scarce  years  ago, 
and  can  now,  I  expect,  be  only  found  in  private  gardens, 
where  latterly  the  various  forms  of  British  and  exotic 
hardy  Ferns  have  been  manipulated  and  many  fine 
seedlings  raised,  so  that  now  we  have  in  cultivation 
hundreds  of  garden  varieties,  many  being  extremely 
novel  and  beautiful.  —  TV.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

- - 

THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  or  Lily  Convally,  from  the 
Greek,  is  the  Lily  of  the  combes  or  hollows,  a  name 
probably  taken  from  Cant.  ii. ,  1,  “I  am  the  Lily  of 
the  Talleys.”  But  it  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed, 
the  flower  alluded  to  by  Our  Lord  when  he  bade  His 
disciples  “  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  field.”  This  is  an 
opinion  frequently  broached  in  popular  books,  but  it 
may  simply  be  observed  that-ihe  plant  never  grows  in 
the  open  fields,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  array  to 
which  the  term  “glory  ”  is  applicable.  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley  does  not  grow  in 
Palestine. 

We  can  glory  in  this,  that  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley — 
as  perfect  an  emblem  of  purity,  modesty,  and  humility 
as  the  floral  world  can  afford — is  truly  a  British  plant. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  of  many  parts  of 
England,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  was 
taken  in  hand,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  so  made 
a  popular  flower. 

Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  grow  it  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  they,  by  means  of  high  culture,  have 
so  improved  this  flower  that  they  have  selected  a  type 
of  large  size  and  great  beauty,  of  bold  and  imposing 
growth,  which  they  have  named  “Yictoria,”  and  which 
they  distributed  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  They  plant  large 
beds  of  it,  and  cultivate  the  flower  as  generously  as  the 
gardener  does  his  Grapes  and  Melons.  As  a  rule  the 
flower-loving  public  do  not  cultivate  this  plant  ;  they 
are  content  to  plant  it  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  not 
caring  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  but  it  is  so  sweet-tempered 
and  accommodating  that  it  grows  and  blossoms,  though 
not  nearly  so  freely  and  finely  as  it  would  if  better 
cared  for. 

Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett  plant  in  beds  ;  the  soil 
is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  8  ins. ;  the  soil  below  is 
broken  up  to  a  similar  depth  ;  they  fill  in  with  a 
mixture  of  stable  and  cow  manure  and  fresh  slaked 
lime,  which  is  mixed  well  with  the  soil  taken  out,  and 
in  this  the  roots  are  planted.  It  is  surprising  how 
deeply  the  roots  will  go  down  into  good  soil.  They 
have  a  succession  of  beds  ;  the  earliest  facing  the  south, 
the  next  facing  the  east,  and  the  third  near  a  north 
wall,  but  not  close  to  it.  By  this  means  they  get  a 
remarkable  succession  of  bloom.  But  they  are  careful 
never  to  plant  near  any  trees  that  will  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  beds.  Such  beds  will  last  for  six 
or  seven  years. 


The  preparation  of  the  beds,  as  set  forth  above,  will 
give  some  idea  how  the  soil  should  be  prepared  in  the 
open  ground.  The  plants  flower  sparingly  the  first 
year,  but  the  second  and  third  they  make  an  excellent 
return  for  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  In  the  autumn 
the  plants  are  greatly  helped  by  a  top-dressing  of 
manure,  and  this  should  be  put  on  the  beds  or 
plantations  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  sufficiently 
decayed  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  away  by  means  of  a 
rake. 

The  sorts  are  practically  confined  to  a  double  variety, 
and  one  having  the  blossoms  tinted  with  red,  but  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Yictoria  variety. 

From  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  especially,  we 
import  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  very  largely  ;  from  France 
and  Holland  in  clumps,  and  from  Germany  bundles  of 
large  plump  crowns  for  forcing.  They  are  potted, 
plunged  in  leaves,  or  some  such  material,  and  gradually 
brought  on  into  blossom  in  warmth.  But  as  they 
bloom  without  putting  forth  roots,  the  plants  are 
thus  materially  weakened,  and  they  are  of  but  little 
real  value  for  planting  out  after  they  have  been  forced 
into  flower. 

Lilies  of  the  Yalley  are  termed  Yirgins’  Tears  ;  they 
are  among  the  flowers  dedicated  to  Whitsuntide,  and 
in  some  parts  of  England  still  retain  their  old  name  of 
May  Lilies.  Old  Gerard  quaintly  remarks  that  the 
“flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley  being  close  stopped  up 
in  a  glass,  put  into  an  anthill,  and  taken  away  again 
a  month  after,  ye  shall  find  a  liquor  in  the  glass, 
which  being  outwardly  applied  helpeth  the  gout.”  In 
France,  Germany  and  Holland  these  Lilies  are  known 
as  May  flowers.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  exists  in 
Devonshire  a  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  plant  a 
bed  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  and  that  the  person  doing 
so  will  probably  die  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  It  is  said  that  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms 
has  a  high  value  when  employed  against  nervous 
affections.  The  water  distilled  from  them  was 
formerly  in  such  great  repute  that  it  was  kept  only 
in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  hence  it  was  sometimes 
termed  aqua  aurea.  There  is  a  legend  in  Sussex  that 
in  the  forest  of  St.  Leonard,  where  the  hermit  saint 
once  dwelt,  fierce  encounters  took  place  between  a 
holy  man  and  a  dragon  which  infested  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  result  being  that  the  dragon  was  gradually 
driven  back  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest,  and 
at  last  disappeared.  The  scenes  of  their  successive 
combats  are  revealed  every  year,  when  beds  of  fragrant 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  spring  up  wherever  the  earth  was 
sprinkled  by  the  blood  of  the  warrior  saint. — R.  D. 

- - - 

NOTES  FROM  DOVER. 

The  city  worker  who  is  enabled  to  snatch  a  brief 
respite  from  his  mural  duties,  almost  invariably  directs 
his  attention  towards  the  country.  If  he  can  divide 
this  attention  between  the  sea  and  the  land,  so  much 
the  better,  as  doubtless  his  interest  in  life  generally 
will  be  thereby  intensified  and  stimulated,  for  he  can 
thus  observe  the  sights  and  sounds  of  maritime  as  well 
as  rural  life.  In  these  times  of  severe  strain  and  great 
mental  excitement,  a  change  would  seem  to  be  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  everyone  —  an  absolute  necessity. 
Cowper  understood  human,  as  well  as  vegetable  nature, 
when  he  wrote — 

“  A  breath  of  unadulterated  air, 

The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  ahd  brace  his  languid  frame.” 

Perhaps  nowhere  can  this  resuscitation  or  this  recuper¬ 
ation  be  better  effected  than  on  the  awe-inspiring  and 
magnificent  chain  of  hills  contiguous  to  the  object  of 
our  research.  In  fact,  Dover  may  be  said  to  be  sessile — 
to  use  a  botanical  term — upon  those  glorious  heights  ; 
although,  strictly  speaking,  it  occupies — to  carry  the 
simile  a  bit  further— an  inferior  position  relatively  to 
the  heights  above  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dover  lies 
between  and  not  upon  this  great  calcareous  range, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  whiteness  seawards,  induced  the 
Romans  to  dub  our  country  Albion. 

Dover,  then,  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  situation,  offers 
the  visitor  a  choice  of  routes.  He  may  journey  inland, 
and  take  the  valley  of  the  Dour  without  much  exertion, 
and  where  he  will  find  much  of  a  quiet  pastoral  life, 
and  a  certain  luxuriance  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is 
sure  to  please  and  can  be  attained  without  recourse  to 
much  loss  of  vital  power.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
can  elect  a  glorious  ramble  over  hill  or  cliff.  This 
latter  course,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tends  more  to 
elevation  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  to  bring  the 
former  into  closer  union  to,  and  contemplation  of,  the 
marvellous  works  of  creation  ;  while  the  latter  is 
nvigorated  and  sustained  on  account  of  the  increased 


altitude  and  general  novelty  of  the  scene  which  is  almost 
sure  to  prevail. 

Both,  however,  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  this  is  not 
horticulture,  Mr.  Editor,  I  trust  a  little  diversion  will  be 
tolerated,  if  only  on  account  of  the  increased  activity 
in  matters  floral,  which  is  sure  hereafter  to  obtain.  As 
Dover  cannot  be  reached  by  rad  except  the  “  Garden 
of  England  ’  be  traversed,  I  may,  enpassant,  just  allude 
to  the  lights  and  shades,  the  Apples  and  Cherries,  the 
Strawberries  and  Hops,  and  the  other  products  for 
which  the  county  of  Kent  is  so  celebrated. 

As  one  gets  fairly  involved  in  the  mazes  of  fields, 
woods  and  hills,  and  the  soft  vapours  of  evening 
gently  decline,  the  spirit  is  refreshed,  and  the  eye  is 
attracted  insensibly  to  the  orchards  of  Plum,  Apple  and 
Cherry ;  the  fields  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Clover,  Yetch, 
and  small  fruits  ;  not  forgetting  our  alcoholic  friend  or 
enemy  the  exuberant  Hop,  which  in  places  looks 
particularly  kind  and  grateful,  and  indicative  of  rude 
health  and  substantial  return  of  outlay  by-and-bye. 
Unfortunately  good  results  are  not  in  themselves  an 
unmitigated  blessing,  as  the  markets  thus  become  over¬ 
stocked,  and  the  poor  farmer  burdened  instead  of 
benefited  by  an  abundant  crop.  At  this  time  of  the 
year— viz.,  the  middle  of  June — a  curious  sight  presents 
itself  in  these  hop-gardens,  as  the  upright  poles  are 
connected  together  by  wire  and  string,  rendering  the 
whole  garden,  as  viewed  from  the  railway,  a  veritable 
harbour  full  of  sailless  vessels,  yet  still  retaining  their 
masts  and  ropes. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  recent  agitation  in  respect  to 
fruit  culture,  that  many  of  these,  gardens  are  destined 
to  become  orchards  ere  many  more  seasons  wax  and 
wane.  Already  they  are  planted  with  small  fruits  and 
other  pomological  produce,  which  only  require  time 
and  a  minimum  of  care  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Here  and  there  acres  of  Strawberries,  Potatos,  Peas 
and  other  leguminous  crops  bid  well,  while  cereals 
generally,  although  late,  appear  vigorous  and  promis¬ 
ing  ;  add  to  these  great  stretches  of  Clover  and  Crimson 
Yetch,  and  Dame  Xature’s  covering  will  be  admitted  to 
consist  of  many  hues.  A  picture  like  this  will  conjure 
up  very  pleasant  thoughts,  and  as  we  admire  the  great 
Ox-eye  Daisies,  the  common  Feverfews,  the  golden 
Hawkweeds,  or  the  red  Yalerian,  on  either  side  our 
course,  we  penetrate  the  famous  cliffs  of  Dover,  and 
arrive,  all  too  soon,  at  our  important  and  ancient 
destination.  The  docks,  the  harbour,  the  pier,  or  the 
picturesque  and  antique  castle  of  “ancient  days,” 
must  perforce  remain  unnoticed.  Our  business  is  with 
the  vegetable  world,  from  which  we  have  strayed  too 
long. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  speak  of  horticulture 
here,  for  business  seems  to  be  the  sine  qua  non,  and 
much  energy  is  expended  on  military  and  naval  affairs. 
But  notwithstanding  the  absorbing  interest  devoted  to 
the  militaire  and  naval  questions,  some  little  attention 
is  directed  to  matters  floral,  and  thus,  here  and  there, 
effects  are  produced  equivalent  to  that  of  other  more 
favoured  seaside  resorts.  A  striking  and  particular 
feature  are  the  long  lines  of  Euonymus  hedges  which 
adorn  the  little  front  gardens  and  the  public  places. 
There  are  several  species  and  varieties  grown,  but  the 
most  notable  just  now  is  a  pale  green  narrow-leaved 
variety,  which,  during  its  growth,  becomes  transformed 
to  a  brilliant  yellow  hue — a  “  golden  dream,”  however, 
as  in  due  time  it  reverts  to  its  natural  and  verdant 
condition.  I  think  this  must  be  due  to  saline  causes, 
as  I  have  not  observed  this  peculiarity  inland. 

However,  the  Euonymus  is  largely  cultivated,  and 
seems  specially  happy  and  effective  on  the  sea  coast. 
Behind  these  little  ramparts  of  vegetable  beauty,  many 
good  free-flowering  floral  things  crop  up  for  our  delec- 
tat’on  and  admiration.  There  is  no  particular  attention 
devoted  to  systematic  arrangement,  a  careless  method 
rather  prevails,  although  here  and  there  geometrical 
designs  are  seen.  Some  beds  of  purple  Yiolas  edged 
with  yellow  of  the  same  species,  and  great  masses  of 
dwarf  compact  rosy  coloured  Silenes,  gave  me  especial 
pleasure.  The  former  were  of  the  purest  and  cleanest 
of  colours,  and  the  latter  of  the  richest  rose,  and 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

Pinks  of  the  Mrs.  Sinkins  type,  and  Antirrhinums 
of  many  colours,  lent  a  grateful  change,  and  clumps  of 
double  Preonies  and  single  giant  Poppies  excited  one's 
appreciative  susceptibilities.  The  usual  bedding  plants 
which  will  in  their  own  time  go  to  make  a  show  and 
vie  for  the  supremacy,  are  not  particularly  consoling 
just  now,  and  one  turns  from  these  profligate-looking 
subjects,  not  yet  established,  with  disgust,  to  feast 
the  eye  on  lovely  clumps  of  white,  rose  and  crimson 
Pyrethrums,  or  masses  of  bright  yellow,  sweet-scented 
Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis  flava). 
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In  the  windows  the  favourite  occupant  would  appear 
to  be  the  large  and  ornamental-leaved  Rice-paper  plant, 
a  common  name  for  Aralia  (Fatsia)  papyrifera.  This 
is  also  much  beloved  by  the  French,  and  perhaps  the 
comparatively  close  proximity  of  Dover  to  the  Gallic 
coast  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this  predilection. 
Ficus  elastica  is,  of  course,  present,  and  flowering 
subjects  are  represented  by  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  &c.,  while  one  window  contained  a  fine 
specimen  of  Campanula  Portenschlagiana,  otherwise 
known  as  the  dwarf,  light  purple  Bellflower.  Connaught 
Park,  Granville  Gardens,  and  other  public  or  semi¬ 
public  resorts  cannot  be  touched  on  here.  This  paper 
has  already  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  if 
Mr.  Editor  would  care  to  be  further  burdened  next 
week,  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  contributing 
some  notes  respecting  the  native  flora. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  JV.  [Please  do. — Ed.] 

- ->$« - 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Florist’s  Club,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Bentley  said  : — Let  us  now  take  the  liberty  of 
having  a  peep  at  the  ladies’  private  boudoir  and 
dressing-rooms  ;  as  the  whole  house  is  thrown  open  to 
the  guests  we  are  at  liberty  to  enter.  Here  is  where 
we  should  use  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  flowers,  such 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  and  the  smaller  varieties 
of  Roses,  choosing  such  shades  only  as  will  harmonize 
with  the  surroundings.  Never  use  large  or  coarse 
flowers.  If  plants  are  used  at  all,  choose  only  a  few 
choice  specimens,  not  large,  and  set  them  in  handsome 
jardinieres  ;  never  allow  a  dirty  pot  to  show. 

But  a  decoration  of  this  kind  is  not  an  every-day 
affair.  Carte  blanche  orders  are  .the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  are  not  allowed 
to  choose  your  own  flowers.  The  purchaser  will  choose 
them  for  you,  and  you  are  expected  simply  to  arrange 
them  in  good  taste.  It  is  with  orders  of  this  kind  that 
the  florist  is  put  upon  his  mettle.  To  make  an  artistic 
display  of  a  dozen  kinds  of  flowers,  in  a  couple  of 
rooms,  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  most  people 
imagine,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
grouping,  in  regard  to  color  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
flower.  Never  put  more  than  two  varieties  of  flower  in 
one  vase,  one  kind  is  better.  The  use  of  Smilax  or 
other  Vines  for  draping  should  be  very  judicious. 
The  draping  of  doors,  windows  or  pictures  gives  an 
artificial  effect,  and  should  not  be  countenanced. 

And  now  one  word  about  displaying  flowers  in  your 
show  window  artistically  :  It  is  here  we  have  the  best 
chance  to  show  the  public  what  can  be  done  in  display¬ 
ing  a  flower  to  the  best  advantage,  a  chance  too  often 
neglected  by  many  of  us.  Most  florists  seem  to  think 
that  stock  a  day  or  two  old  is  good  enough  for  this 
purpose.  The  stuff  is  piled  into  the  window  every 
way  and  anyhow— only  have  plenty  of  it.  I  think  we 
make  a  bad  mistake  by  pursuing  such  a  course.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  a  single  vase  filled  with  a  few 
specimen  flowers  than  a  big  lot  of  poor  stuff.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  some  of  our  floral  artists  here  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  You  will 
probably  have  noticed  that  some  of  our  enterprising 
contemporaries  have  adopted  a  novel  idea  in  their 
window  display  by  placing  coloured  cloth  in  the  window 
for  a  background  and  then  displaying  flowers  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  shade  upon  it.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  good  taste  the  effect  will 
he  striking  and  artistic  ;  but  let  a  novice  attempt  it 
and  the  result  is  often  the  opposite  from  that 
intended. 

When  I  saw  such  an  exhibition  the  other  day  it 
brought  to  mind  a  remark  made  by  our  president  on  a 
former  occasion  :  “  In  striving  for  the  original  be  very 
careful  not  to  run  into  the  grotesque.”  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  match  a  Perle  Rose  with  a  yellow  back¬ 
ground,  and  not  very  difficult  to  match  a  Mermet, 
but  when  you  attempt  to  match  a  Wootton  or  a  Jacque 
with  a  red  background  you  will  surely  run  against  a 
snag.  Imagine  a  brick-red  cloth  with  a  vase  of  Jacques 
upon  it,  especially  when  the  latter  are  beginning  to 
show  that  peculiar  shade  of  purple  we  all  know  so  well. 
But  why  must  the  shade  of  the  flower  be  the  same  as 
your  background  1  There  are  certain  shades  of  yellow 
that  would  set  this  flower  off  well.  Take  a  pink  flower 
of  the  right  shade  against  a  sea-^reen  or  pea-green  and 
your  effect  is  far  better  than  pink  itself. 

Speaking  of  matching  flowers  with  different  coloured 
fabrics  brings  up  the  matter  of  ribbons  on  bouquets  and 
baskets  once  more.  I  do  not  approve  of  ribbons  at  all, 
and  try  to  discourage  their  use.  But  our  patrons  will 
often  insist  on  having  them  put  on.  Now  you  have  all 


had  orders  in  your  time  to  tie  a  bouquet  of  Jacque 
Roses  with  a  red  ribbon  to  match,  and  you  have  failed 
in  the  attempt.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  found  a 
red  ribbon  yet  that  would  not  spoil  the  bouquet.  But 
why  attempt  to  match  it  in  red  when  you  can  so 
effectively  use  an  apple-green,  especially  when  you  use 
Adiantum  Ferns  for  edging,  the  shade  of  which  can  be 
matched  to  a  nicety  ? 

Let  us  look  at  our  conventional  bridal  bouquet  for  a 
moment.  You  have  all  read  in  the  papers  descriptions  of 
fashionable  weddings.  “  Miss  Upperton,  the  bride,  was 
arrayed  in  a  gown  of  the  softest  silk,  trimmed  with  the 
daintiest  of  laces.”  Never  mind  what  else  she  wore,  it 
does  not  concern  us  ;  but  she  “carried  an  immense 
bouquet  of  Bride  Roses.”  “  An  immense  bouquet  ” — 
the  size,  shape  and  weight  about  that  of  a  good  sized 
Drumhead  Cabbage  !  I  cannot  compare  it  to  anything 
else.  This  monstrosity  has  to  be  lugged  round  by  a 
dainty  bride  !  But  to  cap  the  climax  it  has  to  be  tied 
with  about  4  yards  of  4-in.  ribbon.  Just  note  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  heavy  ribbon  against  the  airy 
raiment  of  the  bride.  Truly  here  is  a  good  field  for  our 
artist  to  do  some  missionary  work.  From  an  artistic 
standpoint,  the  large  and  cumbersome  bouquet  must 
go,  and  so  above  all  must  the  ribbon. 

Now,  just  one  word  more  about  the  arranging  of 
flowers  in  baskets — let  us  say  an  every-day  basket  of 
mixed  flowers.  A  basket  of  this  kind  can  be  made  in 
very  good  taste  even  if  we  use  a  variety  of  colours. 
True,  from  an  artistic  standpointjwe  would  not  advocate 
too  many  colours,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  liberal  use  of 
good  foliage  a  very  good  piece  of  work  might  be 
produced.  One  thing  we  have  to  guard  against,  and 
that  is  the  indiscriminate  jumbling  of  colours  and  va¬ 
rieties,  and  above  all  avoid  glaring  colours.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  basket  of  mixed  Roses  and — Delphinium 
formosum  ?  I  have  seen  a  basket  of  this  kind  put  up 
by  one  of  our  best  florists — a  basket  arranged  to  per¬ 
fection  except  for  the  unfortunate  use  of  some  of  this 
same  Delphinium.  Look  at  such  a  basket  and  you 
will  see  nothing  but  the  intense  blue.  This  flower, 
while  very  handsome  and  striking  by  itself,  is  certainly 
not  adapted  to  combine  with  yellow,  pink  or  red  Roses. 

The  use  of  foliage  in  floral  decorations  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  many  of  us,  and  yet  it  is  just  as 
important  a  factor  in  floral  arrangements  as  the  flower 
itself.  We  should  be  careful  to  select  foliage  in  form 
and  shade  of  color  to  harmonise  with  the  flowers  we 
intend  to  use.  But  I  hear  you  say  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  from,  which  is  very  true.  Alas,  we  are 
handicapped  right  here.  A  few  varieties  of  Ferns, 
Asparagus  plumosa  and  the  everlasting  Smilax  about 
comprise  the  list  to  draw  from.  But  we  must  make 
the  best  of  what  we  have.  Suppose  you  have  a  bunch 
of  Callas  to  arrange  in  a  vase,  you  certainly  would  not 
use  Adiantum  Ferns  ;  there  is  nothing  that  suits  this 
flower  better  than  its  own  foliage,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Let  nature  be  our  guide  in 
selecting  our  types  of  foliage  and  we  can  hardly 
go  amiss. — 'American  Florid. 
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THE  GENUS  ACHILLEA. 

Theue  are  a  great  many  species  and  varieties  of 
Achillea,  and  it  includes  among  them  the  Common 
Yarrow  of  our  fields — A.  millefolium — an  herbaceous 
perennial  bearing  flat  corymbs  of  flower  heads,  con¬ 
taining  very  few  florets,  which  are  either  white,  pink, 
or  purple.  One  of  the  best  varieties  is  that  known  as 
rubrum,  and  it  has  deservedly  found  a  place  in  the 
hardy  border  in  our  gardens.  The  Common  Achillea — 
Milfoil  or  Yarrow — was  long  considered  to  be  a  noxious 
weed,  but  now  reckoned  as  a  grateful  food  for  sheep 
when  mixed  with  common  pasture  grasses,  and  is 
therefore  generally  sown  along  with  such  other  seeds  as 
are  reckoned  best  for  permanent  sheep  pasture. 

One  of  the  best  known  cultivated  forms  in  the 
border  is  A.  ptarmicail.  pi.,  a  very  useful  plant  indeed, 
but  of  a  somewhat  straggling  growth,  and  produces 
dense  masses  of  white  flowers,  suitable  for  cutting  from. 
It  is  a  plant  that  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil. 
A.  tomentosa,  which  produces  golden  yellow  flowers, 
is  a  dwarf  species,  with  a  somewhat  creeping  habit,  and 
very  free  blooming.  But  the  most  beautiful  species  is 
A.  mongolica,  a  somewhat  loose-growing  kind,  with 
elegant  foliage,  and  carrying  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers.  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son  for  bringing  this  species  into  notice,  and  it  could 
have  been  seen  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  several  collections  of  hardy  flowers. 

I  saw  a  fine  clump  of  it  a  few  days  ago  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  at  Temple  Cowley,  and  it  is  his 
intention  to  grow  it  largely  for  cutting  purposes.  It 
appears  to  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil. — R.  D. 
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Ripe  Rot  of  Fruit. — The  disease  of  ripe  Apples 
and  Grapes,  to  which  the  above  English  name  is  giveD, 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Gheosporium  fructigenum, 
closely  allied  to  G.  keticolor,  which  often  proves  very 
destructive  to  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as 
well  as  to  the  fruit  and  stems  of  Cucumbers  in  our 
hothouses.  The  life  history  and  description,  together 
with  some  woodcut  illustrations  of  the  Ripe  Rot  of 
fruit,  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.,  No.  4. 
The  fungus  first  makes  its  appearance  on  ripening 
Apples  in  the  form  of  brown  or  even  whitish  spots  on 
the  skin  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  removed  the  flesh  of 
the  Apple  appears  decayed  for  some  distance  inwards. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Scab  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  is  purely  a  skin  disease.  After  a  time  small 
black  pustules  appear  on  the  diseased  spots,  and  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  spores.  The  latter  may  be  pink 
if  the  Apples  are  kept  in  a  moist  place.  The  least 
portion  of  the  diseased  tissue  imparts  an  intensely 
bitter  taste  to  the  Apple,  and  every  particle  should  be 
cut  away  before  the  fruit  is  eaten,  whether  in  a  raw  or 
cooked  state.  The  pustules  that  arise  on  diseased 
Grapes  from  the  same  cause  are  hardly  observable  on 
purple  or  black  berries,  but  on  white  varieties  the 
affected  portions  are  reddish  brown,  becoming  covered 
with  pustules  exuding  flesh-coloured  spores.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  fungus  does  not  impart  a  bitter 
taste  to  Grapes,  although  another  fungus  does. 
Diseased  ffuits  of  either  kind  should  be  separated  from 
those  that  are  sound  at  gathering  time.  Spraying  two 
or  three  times  during  the  course  of  the  season  with  a 
solution  of  J  oz.  of  potassium  sulphide  to  a  gallon  of 
water  has  been  found  to  check  the  disease  to  a  great 
extent. 

Golden-foliaged  Plants  in  Season.— Trees  and 
shrubs  with  golden  foliage  or  a  golden  variegation  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  during  June,  July  and 
August.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  young  or 
expanding  foliage  of  many  trees  exhibits  various  green¬ 
ish  yellow,  golden  bronzy  or  reddish  tints,  but  after  a 
time  deepen  to  green  of  darker  or  lighter  shades, 
giving  prominence  to  those  that  are  permanently 
golden.  The  latter  should  always  be  planted  in  front 
of  other  trees  or  shrubs  that  present  a  dark  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  contrast  will  greatly  enhance  the  effect, 
especially  when  seen  from  a  little  distance.  Single 
trees  or  clumps  of  the  false  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud- 
Acacia  aurea),  of  the  Golden  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra 
aurea),  or  Populus  candensis  aurea  should  be  so  planted. 
At  present  they  appear  to  great  advantage  by  contrast 
to  others  with  dark  green  foliage.  The  Golden  Privet 
(Ligustrutn  ovalifolium  aureum)  has  a  broad,  golden 
margin  to  the  leaves,  some  of  which  are  wholly  yellow, 
and  masses  of  it  are  now  highly  effective.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  golden  Philadelphus  coronarius 
aureus,  and  the  golden  Weigela  rosea  Looymansii  aurea, 
and  various  others. 

The  Narcissus  Fly.— This  insect  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  southern  and  western  Europe,, 
from  whence  it  lias  been  conveyed  to  various  other 
countries,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  wherever 
Daffodils  are  cultivated.  The  Daffodil  fields  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  are  now  being  ravaged  by  it,  causing 
considerable  alarm.  Scientifically  it  is  variously 
known  as  Merodon  clavipes,  M.  Narcissi,  and  other 
names.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  small  humble-bee, 
but  has  only  two  perfect  wings.  The  body  is  variously 
variegated  with  black,  orange  and  yellow  in  different 
individuals.  The  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance 
during  March  and  April,  laying  its  eggs  soon  after 
somewhere  near  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  the  larva 
eats  its  way  into  the  bulbs,  completely  destroying  the 
centre.  All  bulbs  should  be  closely  examined  before 
planting  or  potting  them  in  August,  and  those  that 
feel  spongy  about  the  neck,  or  exhibit  a  hole  by  whiph 
the  larva  entered  should  be  destroyed.  The  latter  is 
more  evident  towards  the  end  of  November,  when  the 
grubs  are  about  full  fed.  Suspected  bulbs  should  be 
submerged  in  water  for  eight  or  nine  days  about 
August,  while  the  grub  is  still  small,  and  the  latter  will 
be  drowned  before  they  have  had  time  to  do  much 
damage.  The  fly  may  also  be  caught  in  numbers 
by  placing  saucers  containing  some  strong-smelling 
syrup  about  the  ground  during  April  and  May,  when 
the  perfect  insects  are  on  the  wing. 
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The  Auricula— Woolly  Aphis. 

My  friend  Mr.  Badcoek  asks  if  anyone  can  give  him  a 
remedy  for  getting  rid  of  the  woolly  aphis.  Well,  the 
hest  cure  I  know  of  is  to  “  catch  ’em  and  kill  ’em,”  as 
the  old  lady  said  of  the  fleas  ;  for,  like  the  flea,  this 
aphis  turns  up  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and  when 
a  better  remedy  than  the  above  has  been  found  for 
exterminating  the  flea,  then  we  may  hope  for  one  for 
the  annihilation  of  the  woolly  aphis. 

All  growers  are  troubled  with  it — some  more,  some 
less,  according  to  the  means  taken  to  keep  it  down. 
We  are  in  the  former  category  ;  some  of  our  plants 
when  taken  out  of  the  pot  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dipped  in  a  bag  of  flour.  But  it  does  not 
frighten  us  a  bit  now,  although  it  used  to.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  we  found  our  plants  in  a  terrible  state 
with  it,  and  became  greatly  alarmed  for  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Knowing  that  black  soft-soap  dissolved  in 
water  would  kill  the  green- fly,  we  thought  surely  it 
would  also  end  the  career  of  the  silvery  one,  so,  when 
re-potting,  every  plant  was  thoroughly  overhauled. 
The  neck  and  roots  were  well  lathered  with  a  small 
paint-brush,  and  the  plant  afterwards  well  rinsed  in 
clean,  soft  water.  By  this  operation  the  plant  for  a 
time  was  free  of  the  pest,  but  not  for  long.  First 
came  the  green  rogue  among  the  foliage,  the  white  one 
soon  following  upon  the  roots,  and  as  the  brush  is  the 
only  remedy  we  use  against  the  former,  so  also  has  it 
become  the  only  weapon  we  use  against  the  latter. 

For  three  seasons  did  we  battle  with  the  aphis,  with 
the  soft-soap  remedy,  and  were  satisfied  we  killed  all 
that  were  overtaken,  but  exterminate  it  we  could  not. 
Depend  upon  it  the  beast  has  come  among  the  Auriculas 
with  the  intention  of  remaining,  and  we  may  as  well 
expect  never  to  see  the  green-fly  again  when  once  a 
plant  has  been  freed  from  it  as  to  expect  the  woolly 
aphis  not  to  appear  again  after  having  dislodged  it 
from  a  plant.  We  must  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
minimise  its  effects  as  much  as  possible  by  constantly 
hunting  for  the  insect,  and  pulverising  it  when  found, 

If  it  is  allowed  to  cluster  round  the  neck  of  the 
plants,  it  will  suck  all  the  life  out  of  the  young  roots,  a 
loss  to  the  plants  that  is  irreparable.  A  small  stiff 
brush  will  soon  dislodge  it  from  this  position,  and  but 
few  will  escape  being  pierced  through  and  through  by 
the  sharp-pointed  bristles  if  pressed  against  the  stem  of 
the  plant.  We  have  taken  plants  out  of  pots  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  brushed  the  aphis  off  the  roots 
round  the  outside  of  the  soil,  and  then  put  the  plant 
into  a  clean  pot  of  a  similar  size,  and  marked  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  plant. 

I  hope,  however,  no  grower  will  become  dis¬ 
heartened  because  of  the  presence  of  the  aphis,  for 
some  of  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever  seen  have  been 
infested  with  it.  I  am  one  with  our  Editor  when  he 
says,  “The  insect  cannot  be  present  upon  the  plant  for 
any  good  purpose,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  affect 
the  general  health  of  the  plants  to  any  appreciable 
degree.”  Our  plants  have  it  badly,  and  all  who  see 
them  sing  their  praises.  We  have  finished  re-potting 
the  best  varieties  of  our  show  Auriculas,  and  found  some 
plants  badly  infested,  others  not  so  bad,  and  here  and 
there  a  plant  quite  free.  In  shaking  the  soil  from  the 
plant,  the  majority  of  the  aphis  falls  with  it  ;  this  we 
carry  to  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  and  then  well 
water  it  to  wash  the  pest  into  the  soil  and  thus  prevent 
it  from  travelling. 

The  foliage,  the  neck,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  are 
very  carefully  examined,  and  where  the  insect  is  found, 
the  brush  is  brought  into  requisition.  Washing  the 
roots  in  the  solution  took  up  a  lot  of  time,  but  with 
the  dry  brush  the  work  is  soon  done.  We  brush  the 
aphis  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  send  them  on  a 
journey  down  the  drain. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  we  tried  Fir  Tree  Oil 
one  season,  and  found  it  answered  very  well ;  but  it  is 
very  dear.  At  the  time  of  using  the  Fir  Tree  Oil,  one 
little  incident  happened  that  is  worth  recording  as 
proving  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  Auricula. 

Having  a  plant  badly  infested  with  the  green-fly  on 
the  foliage,  and  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots,  the 
plant  was  laid  on  its  side  in  a  bucket,  and  covered  over 
with  the  solution.  We  intended  to  let  it  remain  there 
for  half-an-hour  or  so,  but  went  away  and  forgot  all 
about  it  until  the  third  day,  when,  happening  to  want 
to  use  the  mixture  again,  we  came  across  our  poor 
“  Acme.”  We  took  it  out  and  examined  it,  washed  it 
in  clean  water,  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  coming  off 
during  the  operation,  and  then  placed  it  among  the 
other  plants.  Beyond  losing  more  foliage  than  the 


rest  it  was  apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  long 
immersion. 

Should  any  kind  correspondent  be  able  to  furnish  a 
more  simple  and  effective  remedy  than  the  brush  for 
keeping  the  pest  down — I  despair  of  ever  getting  rid  of 
it  altogether — like  my  friend  Mr.  Badcock  I  shall 
indeed  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  for  the  woolly  aphis  is 
an  eye-sore,  a  nuisance,  and  a  great  trouble. — Thos. 
E.  Kenwood ,  Reading,  June  17 th. 

Dahlias. 

The  plants  now  require  plenty  of  attention  if  good 
blooms  are  to  be  had  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
weather  is  very  drying — sun  and  wind  seem  doing  their 
best  to  extract  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  it  must  be 
supplied  by  watering.  Hot  only  should  there  be 
copious  waterings  at  the  roots,  but  a  good  sprinkling 
overhead  will  be  found  of  great  advantage,  as  it  not 
only  refreshes  the  plants,  but  assists  in  keeping  them 
clean.  Then  the  shoots  should  be  carefully  secured 
while  the  wind  is  a  little  boisterous  ;  a  shoot  that 
might  produce  some  valuable  flowers  is  soon  snapped 
off  by  the  wind.  A  good  mulching  of  manure  can  be 
applied  with  advantage,  placing  it  about  the  stem,  and 
so  getting  benefit  from  it  by  pouring  water  over  it. 
Some  thinning  out  will  be  necessary  about  the  middle 
of  July,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  is  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  variety. 

The  warm  weather  is  bringing  forth  the  insect  pests 
which  trouble  the  florist  during  the  summer,  and  they 
must  be  kept  down.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  is 
the  earwig,  and  they  will  eat  away  the  upper  surface  of 
a  promising  bud,  and  so  disfigure  the  flower  as  to  make 
it  quite  useless  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  old  custom 
of  inverting  a  flower  pot  with  a  little  moss  in  it  is  still 
a  good  one,  and  a  lump  of  moss  placed  in  any  con¬ 
venient  spot  affords  shelter.  No  quarter  to  earwigs 
must  be  the  war  cry  of  the  exhibitor  of  the  Dahlia  for 
the  next  three  months. — R.  B. 

Carnations. 

I  heap,  from  several  growers  that  the  effects  of  the 
winter  is  still  showing  itself  in  the  plants,  and  some 
are  dying  off  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  1  noticed 
that  of  the  layers  and  potted  plants  that  died  in  such 
numbers  in  the  early  spring  the  stem  was  rotted 
through  just  on  the  surface,  and  the  plants  that  are 
now  dying  are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  while 
growing  for  a  time,  they  suddenly  die.  I  should 
imagine  there  is  scarcely  a  collection  that  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  in  this  way,  to  the  great  regret  of  their  owners. 

The  plants  require  constant  care  just  now.  They 
should  be  kept  clean  of  all  insect  pests.  I  think  that 
on  the  whole  the  collections — certainly  those  I  have 
seen— were  cleaner  at  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
than  is  usually  the  case,  but  now  that  warm  drying 
summer  weather  has  set  in,  green  and  brown-fly  are 
putting  in  their  appearance,  and  cuckoo  spittle  also. 
-By  means  of  a  brush  the  marauders  can  be  kept  down, 
or  if  necessary,  insecticide  can  be  judiciously  applied. 
The  grower  should  go  over  his  plants  occasionally  and 
clear  away  the  dead  foliage  and  any  weeds,  adding 
some  surface  soil  as  a  top-dressing — a  mixture  of 
decayed  cow-dung,  lime  and  loam  makes  a  good  one — 
and  then  placing  oyster  shells  over  the  surface,  as  they 
are  highly  valuable  in  preventing  evaporation. 

During  the  advent  of  hot  weather  the  plants  are 
making  rapid  headway  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  reluctant  the  wind  appears  to  be  to  leave  the 
north,  and  if  it  does  become  southerly  it  isjonly  for  a 
time,  and  flies  back  again  to  the  north  as  speedily  as 
possible.  While  it  is  there  the  temperature  becomes 
low  at  nights,  and  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  it  at  noon  and  midnight.  Alterations  of  tem¬ 
perature  no  doubt  affect  plants  as  much  as  animals, 
and  the  cold  nights  will  no  doubt  tell  somewhat 
against  the  size  and  quality  of  the  blooms.  On  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  think,  judging  from  the  few 
collections  of  plants  I  have  seen,  that  the  bloom  for 
1891  will  not  be  of  the  highest  character,  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  temperature  the  plants  have 
had  to  experience.  Plants  in  the  open  greatly  need 
a  good  warm  rain. — R.  B. 

Pansies. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Banger  Johnson  was  in  a  somewhat  ill- 
natured  humour  when  he  wrote  that  “a  far  more 
important  event  ”  than  our  Midland  Pansy  Show  on 
the  24th  will  detain  him  in  London.  I  have  just  been 
hunting  over  a  pile  of  the  gardening  papers  to  find  an 
early  communication  to  your  pages  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  western  and  southern  raised  Pansies,  and  in  a 


subsequent  communication  to  you  1  challenged  the 
assertion.  The  Bath  flowers  were  not  unknown  in  the 
midlands  many  years  ago,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  now  that  99  per  cent,  of  flowers  exhibited  at 
every  show  in  the  midlands  and  the  north  are  raised  in 
the  north.  Then  why  are  the  southern  growers  not 
more  seen  in  those  districts  ?  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
our  amateur  growers  to  say  they  would  not  grow  them 
because  they  were  raised  in  the  south  and  not  in  the 
north.  They  are  only  too  glad  to  recognise  and  grow 
any  first  class  new  sort,  no  matter  where  grown.  Mr. 
Johnson  accuses  me  of  “wild  words”  in  stating  that 
unless  the  southern  flowers  were  seen  here,  orders  would 
still  go  to  Scotland  ;  and  then  heroically  observes,  “  I 
do  not  care  twopence  where  the  orders  go  to,  but  I  like 
to  see  the  best  flowers  win.”  Does  he  suppose  he  is 
alone  in  such  a  wish  ? 

Unfortunately  owing  to  the  very  late  season,  and 
representations  from  all  parts,  Scotland  included,  we 
were  compelled  to  postpone  the  show  from  the  10th  to 
the  24th  inst.  We  should  have  fixed  a  date  aboutthe  17th 
or  18th,  but  York — a  great  Pansy  show  now — fell  then, 
and  we  knew  that  some  of  the  Scotch  growers  were  to 
be  there,  and  I  had  to  be  there  as  a  judge,  so  could  not 
attend  to  secretarial  duties  also.  Our  earlier  date  would 
have  suited  the  southerners  better  certainly,  but  as 
secretary  of  the  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society  I  have 
not  found  any  interest  taken  in  our  doings  by  the 
South  and  West  of  England  growers. 

I  have  not  the  slighest  wish  to  rob  Mr.  Johnson  of 
his  enjoyment  of  his  satire,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have 
trodden  on  his  sensitive  corns  as  to  cultural  hints, 
although  intended  generally  by  me  ;  but  next  year,  if 
spared,  I  think  I  shall  see  more  than  one  northern 
exhibitor  ready  to  challenge  the  southern  raisers  to  a 
trial  not  at  the  end  of  June. 

I  may  just  add  that  we  shall  have  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  Pansies  on  the  24th,  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  the  'greatest  display  ever  seen  out  of 
Scotland.  The  entries  are  very  heavy,  and  judging 
from  what  I  saw  at  York,  we  shall  have  a  quantity 
of  grand  new  varieties. —  TV.  Bean. 

- ->x-<- - 

RHYNCHOSTYLIS  CCELESTIS. 

The  two  species  of  Bhynchostylis  are  best  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Saccolabium.  The  genus 
was  originally  founded  by  Blume  on  Bhynchostylis 
retusa,  best  known  in  gardens  under  Lindley’s  name  of 
Saccolabium  Blumei.  Reichenbach  adopted  Blume’s 
name,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  Genera 
Plantarum.  The  distinctions  of  the  genus  Bhyn¬ 
chostylis  are  that  the  column  is  produced  into  a  foot 
at  the  base,  to  the  end  of  which  the  lip  is  attached, 
and  the  large  compressed  spur  has  its  mouth  opening 
opposite  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  In  Saccolabium, 
on  the  contrary,  the  column  is  not  produced  into  a 
foot,  and  the  spur  is  bent  down  at  right  angles  to  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip.  Bhynchostylis  ccelestis,  the 
subject  under  notice,  is  well  represented  in  the 
illustration,  both  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  and 
the  erect  character  of  the  inflorescence.  All  that  is 
known  of  its  native  habitat  is  that  the  specimens  sent 
to  this  country  by  M.  Boebelin  were  found  upon  the 
isolated  stumps  of  old  trees  in  the  rice  fields  of  Siam. 

The  rigid,  fleshy,  channelled  leaves  are  arranged  in 
two  ranks,  but  are  only  about  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  long,  so 
that  the  plant  is  easily  accommodated  in  a  relatively 
small  basket,  which  should  be  suspended  near  the 
glass.  The  spreading  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  in 
shape  and  size,  and  are  white,  with  an  indigo-blue 
blotch  at  the  apex.  The  lip  has  a  similar  arrangement 
of  colours  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  but  the 
blotch  is  brighter.  The  beaked  anther  is  dark  blue, 
and  the  pedicels  of  the  individual  flowers  are  white  or 
tinted  with  blue.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
description  that  the  blue  colour  is  something  novel 
amongst  this  class  of  plants,  and  the  species  is  therefore 
both  attractive,  ornamental  and  highly  desirable  from 
a  horticultural  standpoint. 

- — - 

MELONS. 

Ripe  Melons  when  sent  to  table,  and  especially  if 
good,  are  generally  welcome  adjuncts  to  the  dessert. 
Davenham  Early  has"been  our  freest  setter  this  season, 
and  was  ready  for  table  early  in  June.  It  is  not  a 
large  fruit,  but  prolific,  and  of  fine  yellow  colour  with 
good  flavour.  Having  an  extra  quantity  of  Pine  Apples, 
Melons  were  not  wanted  so  early  this  year,  but  we  have 
found  the  above  kind  come  in  before  the  most  useful 
Blenheim  Orange,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  Little  Heath, 
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to  the  drip  from  a  water-tap  in  front  of  it.  The  house 
is  never  shaded,  and  the  door  is  generally  open  all  day 
during  summer,  so  that  the  foliage,  no  doubt,  owes  its 
leathery  character  in  part  to  that  circumstance.  The 
vigour  of  the  flower  stems,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
produced  at  all,  may  be  owing  in  a  measure  to  the 
abundant  ventilation  and  the  maturation  of  the  tissues. 

- ►>►£<- - 

DAMASK  ROSES. 

Damask  Roses  are  generally  grouped  as  Rosa  Damas- 
cena,  and  it  is  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  Damask 
Rose  dates  as  far  back  as  1573,  when,  as  is  supposed, 
it  was  introduced  from  Syria.  But  1  have  searched  in 
vain  in  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s.last  catalogue  of  Roses  for 
a  group  of  Damask  Roses.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in 
his  Amateur's  Rose  Book, 
described  the  Damask  Roses 
as  being  characterized  by 
pale  green  pubescent  leaves, 
which  give  them  a  distinc¬ 
tive  appearance  in  the 
rosery.  The  common  simple 
Damask  or  Monthly  Rose  is 
a  capital  town  shrub, 
thriving  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  flowering  most  profusely. 
With  us  it  is  a  glorious 
weed  running  wild  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  occasionally 
requiring  to  be  forked  out 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if 
it  were  couch  grass.  They 
require  abundant  manuring 
and  rather  close  pruning. 
Rosa  alba  is  a  section  of 
the  Damask,  and  requires 
the  same  treatment. 

From  an  old  edition  of 
Paul’s  Rose  Garden  I  glean 
the  following  information  : — 
“  Damask  Roses  (Rosa 
Dainascena). —  In  common 
parlance  all  dark  Roses  are 
termed  Damask,  probably 
from  the  first  dark  varieties 
having  borne  this  name. 
But  this  is  erroneous,  as  there 
are  dark  Roses  belonging  to 
almost  every  group  ;  and 
there  are  Damask  Roses  of 
various  colours  —  some  are 
even  white.  The  Damask 
Rose  is  readily  distinguished 
from  others  by  a  robustness 
of  growth  in  conjunction 
with  rough  spinous  shoots 
and  downy  coriaceous  leaves 
of  a  light  green  colour. 
Owing  to  this  latter  feature 
they  present  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  when  introduced  among 
other  groups.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  of  a  fair  size  ; 
some  are  large,  and  all  are 
showy.  Belonging  to  them 
are  some  very  pretty  pink 
Roses,  with  a  delicate  tint 
of  salmon  pervading  the 
flowers,  rendering  them  alike 
distinct  and  beautiful.  The 
Damask  Rose  is  allowed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity  ;  some 
suppose  it  to  be  of  this  that 
Virgil  speaks  in  the  “  Georgies,”  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  it  was  first  introduced  to 
England  in  1573,  but  Johnson,  in  The  History  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  says  the  learned  Linacre,  who  died  in  1524, 
first  introduced  the  Damask  Rose  from  Italy. 

For  200  years  after  its  introduction  this  Rose  under¬ 
went  but  little  change  ;  modern  Rose  growers,  however, 
have  improved  and  varied  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
favourites  of  so  long  standing  are  threatened  with 
oblivion.  The  Damask  Roses  are  all  very  hardy, 
thriving  well  as  standards  or  dwarfs  ;  they  do  not  form 
compact-headed  trees,  but  their  growth  is  graceful — 
rather  more  rambling  than  that  of  the  French  Roses. 
They  flower  abundantly,  the  flowers  in  some  instances 
resting  among  the  leaves  and  branches  which  surround 
them  ;  in  others  they  are  elevated  above.  Ic  is  chiefly 
from  the  petals  of  this  species,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Provence  (Rosa  centifolia),  that  rose-water  is 
distilled.  If  I  were  to  order  from  a  leading  Rose 
nurseryman,  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  Damask  Roses,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  send  me  I— A!.  D. 


but  these  are  bringing  up  the  rear  in  the  most  useful 
form.  We  grow  them  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass  at 
the  back  of  the  Pine  stoves,  firmly  potted  in  loam  with 
Thomson’s  Manure  given  as  a  stimulant.  These  pots 
are  placed  into  others  of  a  larger  size,  half  filled  with 
loam  firmly  rammed,  and  when  the  fruit  is  set  there  is 
a  good  real  surfacing  given.  With  water  liberally 
supplied  our  Melon-growing  gives  little  trouble.  — 
Stirling. 


CULTURE  OF  VANDA  TERES 

AT  GUNNERSBURY  PARK. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  public  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  such  a  group  of  Vanda  teres  as  was  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  show  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 
The  plants  as  seen  there 
were  in  pots  of  some  size,  it 
is  true,  but  then  they  were 
really  in  60’s,  and  only 
inserted  within  the  larger 
ones  on  the  occasion  of  the 
show,  to  prevent  them 
from  toppling  over.  Every 
plant  consisted  of  a  single 
stem,  because  the  practice 
of  frequent  propagation  has 
hitherto  been  pursued,  more 
with  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  dwarf  than 
for  any  other  reason.  At 
first,  and  for  some  years, 
the  bulk  of  the  specimens 
at  Gunnersbury  Park  were 
grown  in  a  section  of  a 
pit  where  they  were  isolated 
from  other  plants,  so  that 
special  treatment  might  be 
given  them.  As  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  growth 
was  made  every  year  the 
plants  soon  got  too  tall 
for  the  pit,  and  the  tops 
were  therefore  removed  and 
used  as  cuttings.  These 
flowered  as  freely  as  old 
plants,  and  the  individual 
blooms  with  the  good  treat¬ 
ment  afforded  were  larger 
than  if  they  had  been 
produced  by  large  half- 
starved  specimens. 

The  bottom  of  the  pots 
was  filled  with  charcoal  and 
potsherds,  affording  thorough 
drainage,  while  the  rest 
consisted  of  sphagnum 
chiefly,  firmly  packed  so  as 
to  hold  the  stems  upright. 

Latterly  some  of  the  larger 
specimens  were  tried  in  a 
stove  of  mixed  plants,  and 
the  experiment  succeeded 
so  well  that  a  much 
larger  number  was  grown 
there,  with  what  results 
the  public  are  already 
aware.  Every  stem  sup¬ 
ported  two  or  more  pe¬ 
duncles,  each  carrying  two 
to  four  large  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers. 

Forabout  two  hours  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  the 
house  is  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  particularly  at 
the  flowering  period  ;  but  at  all  other  times  full 
exposure  to  sun  is  afforded,  so  as  to  properly  mature 
the  stems  and  foliage.  This  assuredly  is  not  only  good 
theory  but  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained. 
An  abundance  of  water  is  given  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  although  a  smaller  quantity  suffices 
in  winter,  yet  the  leaves  and  stems  are  never  allowed 
to  shrivel  by  withholding  it.  By  the  time  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded  the  plants  commence  growing  again, 
and  are  then  relieved  of  their  load  as  the  flowers  are 
utilised  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  cut  state, 
- - 


THE  WEDDING  FLOWER, 

The  flowering  in  this  country  of  the  largest  of  all  the 
Irises  known  to  science — namely,  1.  Robinsomiana — is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  A  large  specimen  planted 
in  the  cool  end  of  the  Succulent  house  at  Hew  has 


been  increasing  in  size  for  the  last  six  years,  but  never 
showed  signs  of  flowering  till  about  the  beginning  of 
April  last,  when  three  flower  stems  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  amongst  the  handsome  foliage.  These  stems 
continued  to  lengthen  over  many  weeks,  and  the  first 
flowers  opened  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  leaves  are  about  8  ft.  long,  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  broad, 
glaucous  green,  of  a  thick  leathery  character,  and 
altogether  more  massive  than  those  of  the  new  Zealand 
Flax,  even  under  exceptionally  good  cultivation.  The 
flowers  stems  are  cymosely  panicled,  and  rise  clear 
above  the  leaves,  which  assume  a  gracefully  arching 
habit  in  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  flowers  themselves 
are  shown  off  to  advantage.  The  latter  are  about 
4  ins.  in  diameter,  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
golden  yellow  crescent-shaped  blotch  near  the  base  of 


the  outer  segments.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  the  ovate 
form  of  the  segments  and  the  widely  bowl-shaped 
flowers,  strongly  remind  us  of  a  Marica.  The  flowers 
remain  in  perfection  for  one  day  only,  but  continue  to 
be  developed  a  few  at  a  time  for  a  period  extending 
over  some  months.  Their  fugacious  nature  also  recalls 
that  of  Marica.  One  could  almost  have  wished  that 
they  possessed  the  rich  colours  of  those  showy  Irideie, 
or  even  of  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida,  or  the  gorgeous 
blue  of  I.  xiphioides.  The  popular  name,  Wedding 
Flower,  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lord  Howe’s 
Island,  where  only  is  it  known  to  exist  in  a  wild  state, 
would  have  been  less  appropriate  if  the  flowers  had 
been  highly  coloured. 

The  conditions  of  cultivation  under  which  the  Ivew 
plant  has  flowered,  have  been  very  simple.  The 
specimen  was  planted  on  a  mound  of  soil  close  to  the 
door  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and  the  roots  must 
have  always  been  within  easy  reach  of  moisture,  owing 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  CARDEN. 

Syringing  and  Damping  Down.— The  summer 
heat  will  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  these  matters,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  The  floors  should  be 
damped  down  several  times  a  day,  unless  the  paths  are 
paved  with  bricks  so  constructed  as  to  hold  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water.  This  enables  the  foliage  to 
retain  its  naturally  rigid  condition  even  under  a  trying 
sun.  Syringing  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  insect  pests  ;  the  water  should  always  be  applied 
with  some  force  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  where 
the  nature  of  the  latter  will  permit  of  its  being  done, 
to  dislodge  mealy-bug  and  red-spider. 

Manure  Water. — Where  this  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  draining  of  the  stables  in  the  ordinary  way,  it 
can  be  made  by  placing  some  cow  manure  in  a  tub  and 
filling  up  the  latter  with  water.  It  should  be  dipped 
through  a  piece  of  canvas  or  something  that  will  readily 
permit  of  its  being  strained.  Sheep  or  deer  droppings 
are  also  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Soot  might 
be  added  to  it  by  placing  some  in  a  bag  and  dropping  it 
in  the  tub,  so  that  the  water  may  be  left  as  clear  as 
possible.  Anything  solid  is  objectionable,  as  liable  to 
stop  up  the  pores  of  the  soil.  All  of  the  above  are 
safe  manures  when  used  in  a  weak  state  for  pot  plants. 

Camellias. — Some  of  the  plants  which  were  flowered 
early  in  the  season,  and  again  started  into  growth, 
should  by  this  time  be  showing  their  flower  buds.  If 
so,  they  are  in  capital  condition  for  re-potting  if  such  a 
course  is  considered  necessary  ;  and  it  should  be  done 
immediately,  otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  the 
buds  dropping  through  root  disturbance.  Good  fibrous 
loam  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  enriching  it  with  a 
little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot. 
After  the  operation  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to 
the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  a  tall  hedge  on 
the  northern  exposure. 

Azaleas. — As  the  different  batches  complete  their 
growth,  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  air  ;  and 
if  the  pots  are  shaded  in  some  manner  from  strong 
sunshine,  the  foliage  will  be  benefited  by  full  exposure, 
and  the  flower  buds  well  developed. 

Pelargoniums. — Batches  for  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  are  best  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood  properly,  and 
keep  the  stems  sturdy  and  short  jointed.  If  the  pots 
can  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  partly  so,  it  will  prevent 
the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  the  roots  would 
otherwise  be  subjected,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  very  frequent  watering  to  some  extent. 

Vines — The  thinning  of  the  bunches,  even  in  the 
late  houses,  should  now  be  completed  without  further 
delay,  and  the  laterals  all  kept  properly  stopped,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  crowding  or  improper  shading, 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  Vines  may  be  directed  to  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  Give  good  attention  to  early 
ventilation  to  prevent  scalding,  leaving  also  a  little  air 
on  all  night. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  fruits  in  the  earliest 
house  have  all  been  gathered,  the  trees  should  be 
subjected  to  a  good  syringing  by  means  of  the  garden 
engine,  to  dislodge  any  red-spider  or  other  insects 
which  may  have  gained  a  footing  while  the  foliage  has 
been  kept  dry.  Should  the  border  be  dry,  give  it  a 
good  soaking,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  at 
all  times.  Check  rampant  and  too  gross  shoots  by 
pinching  them,  or  even  by  tying  them  down  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  partly  removing  the  laterals  or  pinching 
the  tops  at  the  same  time. 

Dahlias.— Planting  should  now  be  completed  even 
in  the  northern  counties,  otherwise  the  growing  season 
will  be  delayed  and  shortened.  Drive  the  stakes 
before  planting  is  commenced,  so  that  no  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  roots  afterwards.  Tie  up  the  stems 
immediately  to  prevent  breakage  by  the  wind. 

Hollyhocks. — The  stems  are  now  growing  ram¬ 
pantly,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  liberal  doses  of 
liquid  manure  to  keep  them  healthy.  Syringing  might 
be  resorted  to  if  the  leaves  are  attacked  by  red-spider. 
Utilise  the  side  shoots  for  propagation  purposes,  cutting 
them  up  into  pieces  about  1  in.  long,  each  having  an 
eye.  These  may  bo  inserted  in  boxes  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  stood  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 

Pinks.— No  delay  should  be  made  in  getting  the 
requisite  number  of  cuttings  inserted  during  the  early 


part  of  July,  otherwise  strong  plants  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Make  up 
a  bed  of  sandy  soil  under  a  frame  or  handlight,  pressing 
it  down  firmly,  and  watering  it  some  little  time  before 
nserting  the  cuttings. 

Staking.  — Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  are  now 
growing  rapidly,  some  being  in  bloom.  Those  who  are 
careful  about  neat  appearances,  should  have  everything 
that  stands  a  risk  of  falling  down  by  its  own  weight,  or 
of  being  driven  about  by  wind  or  rain,  neatly  staked  in 
good  time.  Should  the  stems  have  been  driven  about, 
they  never  look  so  well  afterwards. 

Winter  Greens. — If  the  ground  is  already  pre¬ 
pared,  the  planting  of  Broccoli  and  various  kinds  of 
winter  Kales  should  be  proceeded  with  without  further 
delay,  as  the  ground  is  every  day  getting  drier,  unless 
we  get  occasional  wet  days.  It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  take  out  a  shallow  trench  with  a  hoe,  and  even  to 
water,  if  necessary,  an  hour  or  so  previous  to  planting. 
This  would  give  the  plants  a  fair  start,  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  trenches  afterwards  with  the  hoe  would  assist 
the  plants  greatly. 

- ->X<- - - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


Geranium  armenum. 

The  vigorous  habit  and  brilliantly-coloured  flowers  of 
this  species  ought  to  secure  it  a  place  in  every  good 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  stems  vary  in 
height  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.,  according  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  moisture,  which  varies 
in  different  localities.  The  leaves  are  large  and  deeply 
five  to  seven-lobed.  The  flowers  arise  in  pairs  from 
the  forks  of  the  stems,  and  are  of  large  size,  deep  red, 
with  a  black  centre,  and  are  well  carried  above  the 
foliage  as  growth  proceeds.  As  the  stem  elongates  a 
fresh  pair  of  flowers  takes  the  place  of  the  first,  so  that 
they  always  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The  stamens 
and  styles  are  also  black  ;  and  when  the  petals  get  old 
they  fade  to  blue  from  the  apex  downwards.  Hardy 
flowers  of  the  above  type  might  be  more  utilised  for 
planting  in  beds  or  masses  in  the  pleasure  ground.  In 
good,  rich  soil  they  grow  away  vigorously,  and  require 
little  or  no  attention  all  the  year  round  beyond 
weeding  in  summer  and  top-dressing  in  autumn. 

Primula  imperialis. 

On  the  mountains  of  Java,  where  this  giant  Primula 
occurs  in  a  wild  state,  the  flower  scapes  attain  a  height 
of  3  ft.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  height  may  be 
equalled  or  even  exceeded  under  cultivation,  for  some 
of  a  batch  we  noted  some  time  ago  in  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  Kew  measured  ft.  high,  and  the  scape  had 
not  completed  its  growth.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  the  first  one  commencing 
about  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  They  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  P.  japonica,  to  which  the  species 
is  allied,  but  they  are  of  a  golden  orange,  or  at  least 
decidedly  shaded  with  orange,  and  therefore  much 
richer  in  hue  than  those  of  P.  prolifera,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  nearest  ally,  with  which  the  species 
was  for  some  time  confused.  The  flowers  of  P.  prolifera 
are  small,  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  strongly-marked 
plaits  at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  while  in  P.  imperialis 
the  plaits  are  smaller  and  less  evident.  The  leaves  of 
the  latter  are  obovate,  finely  repand-toothed,  and 
10  ins.  to  15  ins.  long,  by  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  wide  ;  they 
•  also  resemble  those  of  P.  japonica  in  shape,  colour  and 
texture.  Its  hardiness  has  not  y.et  been  proved,  but  it 
is  probable  that  a  cool  greenhouse  will  be  necessary  to 
succeed  properly  with  it. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. 

Since  its  introduction  in  1882,  this,  the  finest  of  all  tho 
species,  has  become  deservedly  popular,  and  spread  into 
hundreds  of  gardens  throughout  the  country.  The 
uses  to  which  the  plant  can  be  put  are  various,  and 
one  of  its  properties  is  that  it  may  be  brought  much 
earlier  into  flower  by  gentle  forcing.  The  flowers  are  a 
shade  paler  when  so  treated  than  if  they  had  been 
developed  in  the  open  air,  but  they  afford  a  useful 
colour  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  much  wanted.  The 
flowers  are  small  it  is  true,  but  they  are  numerous, 
and  borne  in  graceful  panicles.  The  calyx  is  of  a 
bright  red,  and  constitutes  the  most  ornamental  part 
of  the  flower.  There  is  a  variety  in  cultivation  with 
pale  rosy  or  pink  flowers,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  deterioration  from  the  type. 
In  association  with  the  latter,  however,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  useful  by  contrast.  A  white  variety  will, 


no  doubt,  be  produced  at  no  distant  date  if  the  plant 
be  frequently  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  trio  will  be  all 
the  more  lovely  in  mixture.  This  should  engage  the 
cultivator’s  attention  till  a  white  variety  is  secured. 

Papaver  bracteatum. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Oriental  Poppies,  P.  brac- 
teatum  is  the  most  telling  and  vigorous.  When  true, 
and  unfortunately  there  are  often  other  shades  of  red 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson,  of  great  substance, 
and  the  cup  large  and  shapely.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich 
deep  green,  and  evenly  cut  all  along  the  leaf.  The 
plant  does  not  like  being  disturbed,  and  shows  this  by 
flowering  more  profusely  and  throwing  up  much 
stronger  blooms  when  left  in  the  same  place  year  after 
year.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  early 
summer-floweriug  perennials  we  have.  A  patch  of  it 
arrests  the  eye  the  moment  one  comes  in  sight  of  it 
when  in  bloom. — A.  H. 

Lewisia  rediviva. 

The  specific  name,  meaning  “revived,”  was  given  to 
this  plant  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  flowered 
after  being  kept  in  a  dried  condition  in  a  herbarium 
for  many  years.  The  rootstock  consists  of  fleshy  tubers 
capable  of  retaining  their  moisture  and  keeping  alive 
for  many  years,  if  stored  in  a  dry  place  to  prevent  their 
being  rotted  by  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  The 
few  leaves  that  are  annually  produced  from  the  root- 
stock  are  short,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  and  generally  of  a 
reddish  hue.  The  short  flower  scapes  arise  from 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  bear  each  a  large,  solitary, 
bright  rose-coloured  flower.  From  the  fact  of  their 
being  produced  under  the  above  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  the  name  “Resurrection  Plant”  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North-western 
America,  from  whence  -it  was  originally  introduced  in 
1826,  and  is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus.  The 
tuberous  rootstock  is  hardy,  but  requires  to  be  planted 
in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  sunny,  well-drained  position. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Portulaca  family,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  books  place  it  amongst  the  Fieoidere, 
and  therefore  in  alliance  with  Mesembryanthemum. 

The  Large-leaved  Anthurium. 

A  rood  instance  of  what  cultivation  can  do  may  be 
instanced  by  comparing  the  leaves  of  the  wild  plant  of 
Anthurium  macrophyllum  with  those  of  old  specimens 
grown  in  hothouses.  The  leaves  of  the  former  measure 
something  like  18  ins.  to  21  ins.  long,  and  6  ins.  to 
7  ins.  wide.  Those  of  a  specimen  at  Chiswick  House, 
Chiswick,  measured  from  3  ft.  10  ins.  to  4  ft.  3  ins. 
long,  and  17  ins.  to  19  ins.  wide.  The  straight  and 
flat  spathe  was  of  a  bronzy  green,  while  the  spadix  was 
glaucous  purple  or  violet,  and  measured  10  ins.  to 
12  ins.  long.  The  inflorescence  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  ornamental  ;  but  this  deficiency  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
leaves,  which,  like  those  of  A.  Yeitchii,  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space  for  their  perfect  development. 
The  leaves,  further,  are  all  radical,  springing  in  a  tuft 
from  a  rootstock  in  the  same  manner  as  A.  acaule,  than 
which  they  are  very  much  wider  and  more  handsome. 
The  species  was  originally  introduced  to  Europe  from 
South  America. 

Propogation  by  Circumposition. 

This  mode  of  propagation  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
the  multiplication  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  such 
as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Ficus  clastica,  and  many  more, 
when  they  become  unsightly  by  losing  their  bottom 
leaves,  and  when  the  tops  are  too  large  for  propagating 
in  the  usual  way.  Make  an  incision  below  a  joint  about 
three  parts  through  in  an  upward  direction,  and  place 
a  piece  of  sphagnum  moss  in  the  slit  to  keep  it  open, 
putting  a  little  silver  sand  in  the  handful  of  sphagnum 
before  tying  it  firmly  round  the  wound.  Leave  the 
sphagnum  loose  at  the  top  for  watering,  and  place  a 
stake  in  the  pot  to  support  the  top.  If  the  sphagnum 
be  kept  moist  and  shaded,  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
70°  to  75°  roots  will  be  quickly  emitted.  When  well 
rooted,  if  the  tops  are  small,  cut  them  off  below  the 
incision.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  pulled 
by  the  hand,  and  silver  sand.  Plunge  in  bottom  heat. 
Large  tops  should  have  a  split  pot  put  round  the 
rooted  part,  supported  by  four  stakes  firmly  tied,  filling 
the  pot  with  the  above  compost.  When  the  roots 
appear  at  tlffe  bottom  of  the  pot  cut  the  top  off,  and 
replace  in  a  whole  pot.  To  split  pots  : — Place  a  pot 
bottom  upwards  on  anything  level  and  firm.  Place  a 
hedge-bill  or  anything  similar  across  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  bring  a  hammer  smartly  down  on  it  once  or  twice, 
and  see  that  both  sides  split  at  once. — Gifford. 
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Geranium  aconitifolium. 

The  hardy  Geraniums  are  easily  managed,  and  in 
general  extend  their  area  rapidly.  That  under  notice, 
however,  is  bj'  no  means  a  rampant  grower,  and  to  its 
other  qualities  adds  that  of  early  flowering.  It  was 
almost  the  only  species  to  be  seen  in  bloom  during  the 
month  of  May,  G.  sylvaticum,  a  British  species,  being 
perhaps  its  most  important  competitor  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  of  medium 
size,  and  produced  in  great  profusion  while  they  last  ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  G.  sylvaticum  the  duration  of  the 
flowering  period  is  limited,  compared  with  that  of  G. 
Walliehianum  and  G.  Endressi.  The  stems  are  about 
1  ft.  high,  well  furnished  with  deeply  lobed  leaves, 
resembling  in  some  respects  those  of  the  common 
Aconite.  By  the  employment  of  this  and  several 
other  species  a  long  continued  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  produced  in  the  flower  garden,  without  any  special, 
culture  or  treatment. 

Rapid  growth,  of  Vitis  discolor. 
Amongst  the  gardening  fraternity  the  plant  under 
notice  is  best  recognised  as  Cissus  discolor,  so  useful  as 
trained  specimens  on  trellis  work  or  on  wires  fastened 
under  the  rafters  of  a  house,  and  also  for  basket  work, 
the  latter  plan  by  no  means  the  least  effective.  The 
leaves  assume  their  best  colouring  when  grown  in  a 
moderately  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  partly  shaded 
from  intense  sunshine.  Under  these  conditions  they  are 
a  velvety  dark  green,  with  a  red  mid-rib,  large  silvery 
grey  blotches  between  the  secondary  ribs,  while  the  grey 
is  blotched  with  rosy  purple.  An  old  specimen  planted 
out  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
evidently  enjoys  the  cultural  treatment  that  it  receives, 
judging  from  the  size  and  rich  colouring  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the  leading  shoots 
grow.  One  of  the  latter  marked  on  the  1st  May  was 
found  to  have  grown  7  ft.  9  ins.  on  being  measured 
on  the  6th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
leaves  were  9  ins.  long,  exclusive  of  the  petiole,  by 
5  ins.  broad. 

The  Phoenix  Kale. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  sprouting  Kale,  which 
recommends  itself  to  cultivators  who  are  liable  to  have 
their  winter  greens  of  almost  every  kind  destroyed  in 
severe  winters  like  the  past.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other 
large  cities,  where  the  atmosphere  during  the  winter 
months  is  laden  with  fog,  smoke,  and  other  attendant 
impurities.  A  batch  of  this  variety  planted  amongst 
Apple  trees  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  House, 
Chiswick,  was  almost  the  [only  kind  of  winter  greens 
which  withstood  the  winter  ;  and  Mr.  May  found  the 
young  sprouts  very  serviceable.  Hardly  a  plant  was 
hurt,  and  sprouts  or  young  shoots  were  obtainable  up 
to  the  second  week  of  June.  The  leaves  are  of  a  glaucous 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  Cabbage,  and  the  sprouts 
are  developed  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 

Lychnis  Lagascse. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Campion  are  ornamental 
garden  plants,  hut  the  plant  under  notice  recommends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  those  who  cultivate  choice 
rock  plants.  The  stems  form  dwarf  tufts  about  3  ins. 
to  4  ins.  high,  furnished  with  relatively  small  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  large  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 
The  throat  is  partly  closed,  and  protected  with  scales 
or  coloured  processes  as  in  many  others  of  the  genus. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  former 
being  the  readiest  way,  as  very  few  barren  shoots  which 
may  be  used  as  cuttings  are  produced,  as  a  rule. 

The  Alpine  Forget-me-not. 

Myosotis  alpestris  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  our  British 
natives,  and  is  by  no  means  common,  as  it  occurs  only 
at  very  high  altitudes  on  Ben  Lawers,  and  Mickle-fell, 
Teesdale.  The  stems  are  usually  very  dwarf  under 
cultivation,  say  from  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  The  flowers  are 
relatively  large  when  compared  with  those  of  taller- 
growing  kinds,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  blue  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  eye,  changing  to  white  some  time 
after  expansion.  In  the  case  of  the  common  Forget-me- 
not,  the  eye  opens  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  deepens  to  a 
dark  yellow,  a  hue  which  is  retained  to  the  last.  The 
species,  from  its  inhabiting  rocks,  is  sometimes  named 
M.  rupicola. 

- •*>$<** - 

CHOICE  IRISES  IN  SEASON. 

Where  all  are  good  and  some  are  better,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  best.  Were  the  Irises  more 


difficult  to  grow,  and  especially  if  they  were  rare  and 
required  hothouse  treatment,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  as  much  appreciated  as  Orchids  are  at  the  present 
day,  for  they  are  certainly  as  showy,  and,  moreover,  arc 
botanically  closely  allied.  The  bearded  Irises  are  most 
abundant  at  present,  and  are  represented  by  I.  pallida, 
I.  germanica,  I.  amcena,  I.  variegata,  and  some  others, 
all  of  which  are  very  showy  in  their  way. 

I.  florentina  flowers  early,  and  is  now  consequently 
over,  although  a  few  of  its  varieties  may  still  be  noted 
in  cool,  moist  situations.  The  large  white  segments 
are  delicately  tinted  with  blue,  and  netted  with 
brownish  yellow  on  the  claws.  The  variety  I.  f. 
albicans  has  pure  white  flowers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  claws  of  the  segments,  which  are  variegated  with 
brown  and  yellow.  The  stems  are  only  15  ins.  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  very  much  shorter.  The  German 
Flag  (I.  germanica)  is  an  old  and  well-known  favourite. 
The  fine  variety,  I.  g.  Ivharput,  is  described  in  another 
column.  Very  little,  if  any  difference  can  be  detected 
between  I.  g.  atroviolacea  and  that  named  Purple 
King.  The  falls  in  both  cases  are  broad,  and  of  a  deep 
velvety  violet-purple,  striated  with  purple  and  white 
on  the  sides  of  the  claw.  The  large  standards  are  of  a 
deep  purple,  slightly  striated  with  brownish  purple  on 
the  claw.  Whether  constant  or  not,  the  first  named 
varies  from  18  ins.  to  3  ft.  high,  while  the  latter  is 
only  12  ins.  Th.e  variety  I.  g.  nepalensis  is  a  giant 
amongst  its  kind,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  panicles  of 
huge  flowers,  the  falls  of  which  are  rich  purple,  varie¬ 
gated  with  brown  and  yellow  on  the  claw,  while  the 
standards  are  pale  blue,  mottled  with  red  on  the  claw. 

The  delicate  shades  of  blue  on  the  various  forms  of 
I.  amcena  are  very  attractive.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  broad  lilac-blue  band  on  the  undulated  margins  of 
Madame  Chereau,  which  is  a  favourite  with  most  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  Iris.  In  I.  pallida  dalmatica,  the  falls  are 
pale  blue,  shaded  with  a  darker  hue  on  the  apical  half. 
The  standards  are  large,  pale  blue,  and  variegated  with 
brown  and  yellow  on  the  claw.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  much  admired  variety.  Compared  with  the  last, 
I.  amcena  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  is  even  more  delicate  and 
charming.  The  falls  are  white,  striated  with  violet- 
purple  at  the  base  ;  and  the  white  beard  has  yellow 
tips  to  the  fringes.  The  standards  are  white,  and 
mottled  with  violet-purple  at  the  base.  I.  a.  Donna 
Maria  has  white  falls,  tinted  with  pale  blue,  darker 
along  the  nerves,  and  striped  with  purple  on  the  claw. 
The  bifid  or  emarginate  white  standards  are  striped  in 
the  same  way,  but  to  a  smaller  extent. 

There  are  several  very  striking  varieties  of  I.  variegata, 
a  name  which  applies  to  the  remarkably  variegated 
character  of  the  flowers.  The  colours  are  mostly  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  falls,  which  in  I.  v.  Prince  of  Orange 
may  be  described  as  of  a  velvety  orange-brown,  and 
yellow  at  the  base,  striped  with  branching  brown  lines. 
The  standards  are  orange-yellow,  mottled  with  brown 
at  the  base,  and  the  stigmas  are  golden  yellow. 
The  whole  plant  is  only  about  15  ins.  high.  The 
falls  of  I.  v.  Apollon  are  velvety  brownish  purple, 
shaded  with  yellow,  especially  at  the  base,  and  striped 
with  white  and  golden  yellow.  The  falls  of  I.  v. 
aurea  are  of  a  light  yellow,  shaded  with  white  at  the 
base,  and  striped  with  golden  yellow  lines.  The 
standards  are  bright  yellow  and  striped  with  orange  on 
the  claw. 

A  distinct  and  rather  showy  Iris  is  I.  flavescens, 
having  creamy  yellow  standards  and  falls,  the  latter 
having  darker  veins,  and  the  basal  portion  variegated 
with  brownish  yellow.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of 
18  ins.  I.  neglecta  Nationale  is  a  dwarfer-growing 
kind,  with  narrower,  greener,  and  less  decidedly 
glaucous  leaves.  The  flower-stems  are,  however, 
cymosely  panicled  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  stand 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  falls  are  deep  violet-purple 
variegated  with  purple  and  white  on  the  lower  half  ; 
and  the  white  beard  is  tipped  with  golden  yellow. 
The  deep  purplish  blue  standards  are  variegated  with 
brownish  purple  on  the  base.  All  of  the  above  are 
bearded  Irises,  the  hairs  of  the  beard  being  in  most 
cases  white,  tipped  with  yellow  or  orange,  and  the 
whole  reminding  one  of  a  hat  brush  lying  along  the 
centre  of  the  falls.  The  individual  flowers  are  not  of 
long  duration,  but  they  are  produced  in  succession  from 
the  huge  bracts  of  the  inflorescence,  and  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  garden  during  the  month  of  June.  All 
thrive  under  the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  the 
common  German  Flag. 

Another  beautiful  and  free-blooming  Iris  that  must 
not  be  omitted  from  a  collection  is  I.  sibirica,  with  long 
grass-like  leaves  and  flower  stems  attaining  a  height  of 
2  ft.  to  3£  ft.  in  good  garden  soil.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size  but  numerous,  with  the  falls  bright  blue, 
paler  towards  the  base,  where  they  are  striped  with 
blue.  The  standards  are  blue,  shaded  with  violet. 
The  double-flowered  variety,  I.  s.  flore  pleno,  has  a 
multiplicity  of  parts,  such  as  five  falls,  six  standards 
and  five  styles,  instead  of  three  of  each  ;  but  the 
number  varies,  and  the  flowers  are  sometimes  entirely 
single. 
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Callages  “Bolting.” 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  scarcity  of 
green  vegetables  this  season,  and  judging  from  the 
shrivelled  items  seen  in  our  home  markets  one  may 
safely  believe  that  there  has  been  no  exaggeration.  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  had  little  to 
complain  of  as  regards  “  bolting”  or  injury  from  frost. 
After  such  a  mild  February,  and  comparatively  mild 
winter  throughout,  one  might  have  expected  much  done 
by  the  severe  easterly  winds  of  March,  April  and  May, 
but  except  being  a  fortnight  late  there  is  little  worthy 
of  note  to  relate.  Some  of  the  Cabbage  we  had  on  trial 
were  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be  in  catalogues. 
A  dwarf  early  kind  of  our  own  saving  has  outdistanced 
in  every  way  these  kinds  received  in  expensive  packets 
of  seed  ;  and  though  we  have  had  no  rain  for  three 
months  to  fairly  reach  the  roots  of  any  plants,  green 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  growing  freely.  For  winter  green 
crops  (except  Broccolis)  we  trench  well,  and  place  a 
layer  of  well-rotted  stuff  from  the  rubbish  heap  under 
the  top  spit,  which  acts  well  as  drainage,  and  the 
roots  of  the  plants  run  freely  into  it  during  spring,  and 
are  safe  from  drought :  such  a  preparation  is  excellent 
for  Spinach  or  Lettuce. — Stirling. 

Broccoli. 

The  crops  of  Broccoli  have  been  very  scarce  in  some 
parts,  but  though  ours  were  later  than  usual  in  coming 
into  use,  they  have  been  quite  up  to  the  average,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  supplies  to  the  culinary 
department  till  the  end  of  the  present  month  (June), 
when  we  expect  to  have  a  supply  of  good,  compact 
Cauliflower  from  such  kinds  as  Downie’s  Extra  Early, 
Yeitch’s  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  and  Snowball.  These  are 
well  represented  by  vigorous,  dwarf  plants,  the  seed  of 
which  was  sown  in  February  in  mild  heat,  grown  on  in 
boxes,  hardened  well,  and  planted  between  ridges  of 
ground  during  April.  Some  of  the  same  kinds  were 
kept  in  frames  and  hand-lights  on  ordinary  borders, 
and  were  potted  and  grown  on  under  glass  with  plenty 
of  air,  but  they  are  no  earlier  than  those  sown  during 
February.  Keverting  to  the  Broccoli  crop,  it  is  not 
well  to  plant  them  on  very  rich,  loose  soil,  as  gross 
growth  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  frost.—  Stirling. 

Tomatos. 

We  do  not  force  these  to  supply  fruit  earlier  than  May, 
hut  have  been  much  pleased  this  season  with  a  kind  we 
never  grew  before,  which  is  named  Acquisition,  along 
with  Acme,  Hackwood  Park  and  Orangefield  (the  last 
named  finds  much  favour  for  earliness,  fine  fruiting 
and  dwarf  habit).  Acquisition  fruits  freely,  is  of  fine 
shape,  good  size,  sturdy  upright  growth  and  almost 
devoid  of  laterals  ;  the  foliage  is  short  and  stiff  ;  the 
flavour  is  good,  hut  the  magenta  colour  may  not  be  so 
appreciated  by  some  cultivators  as  that  of  others,  but 
we  do  not  object  to  that  rich  tint,  which  we  suppose 
should  not  be  an  objection  to  a  fruit  whicli  is  not,  in 
this  country,  popular  on  the  dessert  table,  yet  it  is 
eaten  by  many  off  the  plants  as  one  would  Cherries, 
Peaches,  &c.  We  hope  to  see  it  ere  long  in  collections 
of  fruits  on  exhibition  tables.  Certainly  the  Tomato  is 
more  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  than  many  of  the 
green  Apples,  hard  Pears,  and  unripe  Grapes,  which 
never  can  ripen  when  removed  from  the  vine.  Our 
favourite  system  of  growing  Tomatos  for  early  spring 
use  is  in  good  rich  soil,  firmly  rammed  in  the  pots,  and 
then  placed  in  boxes  of  soil,  also  firmly  rammed,  into 
which  the  roots  find  their  way,  and  the  crops  are 
abundant. — Stirling. 

Parsley. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  Parsley  luxuriantly  during 
summer  and  ahtumn  for  giving  plentiful  supplies 
during  winter.  Firm  ground,  free  from  manure,  should 
be  chosen,  and  the  seed  sown  during  June,  thinned  out 
in  due  time,  and  gross  leaves  pulled  off  during  autumn. 
If  the  crop  is  too  gross  it  may  be  cut  down  early  in 
August,  when  stiff  frost  and  damp-resisting  leaves 
will  spring  up.  Transplanted  roots  are  always  stout, 
but  seldom  too  gross  and  sappy.  Last  winter  we 
were  afraid  of  being  caught  napping  by  having  short 
supplies,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  lifted,  placed 
thickly  into  boxes  of  soil,  and  placed  in  a  mild  heat, 
which  met  our  requirements.  Early  in  February  a 
box  of  seed  was  sown,  and  the  plants  raised  in  heat, 
pricked  out  and  afterwards  hardened  off  ready  for 
planting  during  April.  The  crop  was  ready  for  use 
during  May,  and  none  too  soon,  as  old  plants  were 
gradually  yielding  smaller  supplies.  Some  boxes  of 
young  seedlings  did  good  service  during  April,  and 
when  we  had  done  with  them  they  were  given  away. 
— Stirling. 
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SHOW. 

The  thirty-third  anniversary  exhibition  took  place  on 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  inst.,  in  fine  weather,  and 
taking  the  show  all  round  it  was  a  very  fine  one. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  always  a  feature  here, 
and  for  eighteen  plants  (ten  in  flower  and  six  orna¬ 
mental),  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
was  a  long  way  first  with  a  grand  lot.  Amongst  them 
was  a  wondrously  fine  Erica  depressa  about  3  ft.  6  ins. 
through,  in  admirable  foliage  to  the  pot,  and  superbly 
flowered,  to  which  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prize  was 
awarded.  Other  most  noticeable  plants  were  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  Cavendishii,  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  a  grand  Azalea  Criterion  and  two  others, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and  a  large  Croton 
angustifolius  highly  coloured.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second, 
his  best  plants  being  a  Pimelia  Hendersoni,  Aphelexis 
purpurea  grandiflora,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and 
Hedaroma  tulipifera.  Lieut. -Colonel  Pepper,  Salis¬ 
bury,  was  third.  Two  first-rate  sixes  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  ran  close  together,  and  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes.  First,  J.  B.  Hodgkin,  Esq., 
Darlington  (Mr.  H.  Johnston,  gardener),  with  a  well- 
flowered  Erica  ampullacea  obbata,  E.  Cavendishii,  E. 
ventricosa  magnifies,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  and  Anthurium  magnificum.  Second, 
the  Earl  of  Zetland,  with  an  extra  fine  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  Aphelexis  rosea,  A.  macrantha  purpurea,  Statice 
profusa,  Ixora  Colei,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  Boronia 
elatior.  Other  classes  were  also  well  filled.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wilson’s  first  prize  single  specimen  greenhouse 
plant  was  an  exceedingly  fine  Imantophyllum  miniatum. 

One  tent  was  devoted  to  ornamental  plants  ;  but  by 
themselves,  without  some  flowering  plants  amongst 
them,  they  are  not  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
For  six,  Lord  Zetland  was  first,  and  in  this  lot  was  a  fine 
Dasylirion  glaucum  with  a  spike  of  flowers  and  stem 
from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  long.  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  was  a  good  second, 
and  had  amongst  his  plants  a  very  large,  well-coloured 
Croton;  third,  Col.  Pepper.  Four  Crotons:  first,  Lord 
Zetland  ;  second,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  ;  third,  Col. 
Pepper,  all  well-coloured  and  good.  Azaleas,  Dracaenas 
and  Coleus  were  exhibited;  also  Cape  Heaths,  and  Mr. 
Cypher  was  first  with  three  good  specimens  ;  second, 
Lord  Zetland  ;  third,  Col.  Pepper.  A  large  number  of 
specimen  Ferns  were  staged,  also  hardy  Ferns  and  rree 
Ferns.  The  Gloxinias  were  very  good,  Mr.  Bellerby 
taking  the  first  prize. 

Groups  of  plants  were  well  done.  In  the  class  for 
groups  not  exceeding  250  -square  feet,  Mr.  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  was 
first;  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  second;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Simpson,  Selby,  third.  In  the  amateur  class  for  a 
group  not  exceeding  150  square  feet  the  awards  went 
as  follows  First,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  ;  second,  Col. 
Pepper  ;  third,  Dr.  Baker.  In  the  class  for  Orchids, 
ten  in  flower,  distinct  (open  class),  Mr.  Cypher  was 
first,  with  fine  plants  of  Cypiipediuni  barbatum  grandi- 
florum,  a  very  fine  C.  caudatum,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum  and  D.  infundibulum,  Cattleya  Mossire, 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  Lfelia  purpurata  (Prince 
of  Wales,  very  fine,  and  others  ;  second,  Mr.  Blair, 
Trentham,  with  smaller  plants,  including  a  good 
Oncidium  macranthum.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Bateman  second.  For 
four  Orchids  (amateurs),  E.  W.  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P., 
was  first,  and  T.  E.  Kirkness,  Esq.,  Hessle,  second. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
staged  a  large  group  of  Orchids  mixed  with  Ferns,  and 
amongst  them  were  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  several  fine 
plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  0.  curtum,  a  well- 
flowered  plant  of  Acineta  Humboldtii,  Anguloa 
Ruckeri,  and  several  other  of  the  newer  Orchids.  It 
was  a  well  set-up,  handsome  group. 

Pelargoniums  were,  as  usual  at  'i  ork,  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  a  very  large  tent  is  annually  devoted  to 
these.  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Leeds, 
again  maintained  his  position  as  a  champion  grower,  and 
his  twelve  plants  which  took  the  first  prize  were  very  fine 
indeed,  grown,  trained  and  flowered  as  the  late  Charles 
Turner  and  other  growers  of  Pelargoniums  in  their 
palmy  days  grew  them.  Mr.  McIntosh,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  York,  was  a  very  close  second  ; 
and  Miss  Steward,  Bishopsthorpe,  an  excellent  third. 
They  were  a  grand  trio  of  twelve  plants.  For  six,  Miss 
Steward  was  first  ;  Mrs.  Tetley,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Hingston,  third.  For  three  plants,  the  prizes  were  in 
the  same  order.  Mr.  Eastwood  and  Mr.  McIntosh  have 
for  some  years  run  each  other  hard,  and  occasionally 
their  positions  are  reversed,  both  being  the  two  great 


Pelargonium  growers  of  the  day.  Miss  Steward  is  the 
sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Steward,  a  well-known 
old  florist,  who  was  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  York, 
when  Miss  Steward  was  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  since 
her  brother’s  death,  some  yeaTS  since,  has  kept  up  his 
fine  collection  of  Auriculas  and  cultivated  Pelargo¬ 
niums.  This  year  she  has  achieved  marked  success, 
and  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  finish  of  her  specimen  plants. 

The  zonals  are  also  always  a  great  feature  at  York, 
and  a  long  bank  of  them,  three  deep,  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Here  again  Mr.  Eastwood  was  very 
much  to  the  front,  and  perfect  cultivation  marked  all 
his  splendid  specimens.  He  was  first  respectively  for 
twelve,  six  and  three  ;  Mr.  H.  Pybus,  Ripon,  second 
for  twelve  ;  and  Miss  Steward  was  third  for  twelve, 
second  for  six  and  second  for  three.  For  double 
Pelargoniums  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  jun.,  was  first,  Mrs. 
Tetley  second,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson  third  ;  while 
for  four  doubles  Miss  Steward  was  first  and  Mrs. 
Tetley  second.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  very  fine 
indeed,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  large  specimens  of 
pyramidal  form.  For  six  specimens  Mr.  G.  Cottam 
was  first,  Mrs.  Tetley  second,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hingston 
third.  Miss  Steward  was  also  first  for  six  Begonias. 

Fuchsias  were  a  superb  lot,  admirably  grown  and 
flowered,  and  running  so  uniform  in  size.  A  long  row 
surmounted  the  double  bank  of  Pelargoniums,  besides 
some  that  were  staged  on  the  ground.  In  the  open 
class  for  six  Mr.  J.  T.  Hingston,  was  first,  Mrs.  Tetley 
second,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Simpson  third,  and  Miss  Wharton 
fourth.  There  was  also  close  competition  in  the  class 
for  three  plants.  A  large  display  of  beautiful  plants 
for  table  decoration  were  placed  in  a  long  row,  the  fruit 
being  on  one  side  and  the  bouquets,  epergnes,  baskets, 
and  leading  cut  flowers  on  the  other,  but  they  were  not 
noticed  to  the  extent  they  deserved.  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  was  first,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease 
second,  Mr.  W.  Bateman  third,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hodgkin  fourth. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  & 
Co.,  Worcester,  set  up  a  dozen  superb  specimen  Clematis 
in  flower  amongst  other  plants,  and  these  were  greatly 
admired.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  London,  sent  a 
large  group  of  stove,  greenhouse  and  other  plants,  and 
also  a  nice  display  of  Ixia  blooms.  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  staged  in  their 
usual  style  a  long  bank  of  new  and  rare  Ferns,  amongst 
them  being  Pteris  Victorias,  P.  serrulata  densa, 
Davallia  Griffithiana,  D.  tenuifolia  Yeitchiana,  and 
many  other  beautiful  kinds. 

Cut  Roses  fell  very  short  of  last  year  owing  to  the 
late  season,  and  were  very  inferior  in  quality.  The 
1890  exhibition  at  York  brought  put  a  very  extensive 
display,  by  far  the  best  the  society  had  had.  Three 
lots  of  seventy-two  blooms  were  staged  this  year,  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  first,  but  there  were  at 
least  thirty  fine  blooms  of  Marechal  ISTiel  in  the 
stand.  Marechal  Niel  blojms  were  also  plentiful  in  the 
others.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  second  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  May,  Bedale,  third.  For  forty-eight  and 
thirty  six  blooms,  Mr.  May  was  first,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  second  in  the  latter  class.  In 
the  smaller  classes  were  several  exhibits.  The  epergnes 
were  a  good  lot,  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  junr.,  taking  the 
first  prize,  so  also  were  the  baskets  of  cut  flowers.  For 
twelve  varieties  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers, 
Mr.  Blair,  The  Gardens,  Trentham,  was  an  easy  first 
with  a  grand  lot  of  Orchids  and  other  good  things.  Mr. 
Blair  was  also  first  for  six. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut 
flowers,  and  very  close  competitions.  For  twelve  vars., 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  first,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  second,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson  third,  and  Mr. 
T.  Battersby  fourth.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  were 
first  in  each  class  for  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
and  they  tell  at  an  exhibition. 

There  were  three  classes  for  bouquets,  ball,  bridal, 
and  hand — a  pair  of  each.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  were  easily  first  with  superb  examples,  and 
Mr.  Booty,  florist,  Harrogate,  second  fag-ball  and 
bridal  bouquets  with  cone-shaped  examples. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  fruit,  but  some  of 
the  Grapes  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  no 
wonder.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to 
John  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney,  was  first  with 
excellent  Lord  Carrington  and  smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
Pines,  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Napier  and  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Stirling  Castle  and  another  fine  Peach,  and 
very  fine  Black  Ischia  Figs.  Second,  Mr.  Davies, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maynell  Ingram,  Temple 


Newsam  ;  third,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  whose  black  Grapes 
were  good  ;  fourth,  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  For  six 
varieties  of  fruits,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  had  good  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  was 
first ;  second,  Mr.  Parker,  Impney ;  third,  Mr. 
Westcott,  Raby  Castle  Gardens ;  fourth,  Mr.  Blair. 
For  four  varieties,  first,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  had  fine 
Black  Hamburghs  and  Figs  ;  second,  Mr.  "Westcott  ; 
third,  Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Blair. 

In  Grapes  in  both  classes  for  blacks  and  whites, 
Lord  Hotham’s  gardener  again  took  first  honours  with 
excellent  examples,  his  Muscats  being  well  coloured;  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  second  ;  A.  Milnthorpe,  Esq.,  third  ;  and 
Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.,  fourth.  For  white  Grapes,  Sir 
A.  Meysey  Thompson,  Bart. ,  was  second  ;  A.  Miln¬ 
thorpe,  Esq.,  third  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe,  fourth.  Good 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  staged,  and  Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram  exhibited  a  dish  of  very  fine  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries.  Two  lots  of  vegetables  were  shown  for 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  and  Messrs.  Webb’s  prizes,  both  from 
Mr.  Mclndoe. 

The  display  of  Pansies  was  a  surprise  to  everyone, 
and  with  a  little  more  opening  out  of  prizes  York 
would  become  the  great  northern  meeting  of  Pansy 
growers.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show 
varieties  (open),  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay,  was  first ;  Mr. 
A.  Bailey,  Junr.,  Sunderland,  second  ;  Mr.  T.  Battersby. 
Blaydon-on-Tyne,  third  ;  and  for  twenty-four  fancies 
(open),  Mr.  Bailey  was  first,  Mr.  Lister  second,  and 
Mr.  Battersby  third.  The  amateur  classes  were  also 
well  filled. 

Mr.  Irvine,  florist,  Tighnabruaich,  Scotland,  was 
awarded  certificates  for  forty-eight  superb  seedlings, 
and  for  a  collection  of  new  fancy  varieties,  containing 
many  fine  kinds.  Mr.  A.  Lister,  florist,  Rothesay, 
was  awarded  a  certificate  for  a  fine  seedling  fancy,  Mrs. 
Gray  as  well  as  for  a  fine  collection.  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick,  contributed  a  large  collection,  also  Mr.  Hy. 
Brooke,  florist,  Durham,  to  both  of  whom  certificates 
were  awarded.  Very  shortly  we  will  give  the  names  of 
the  new  varieties  which  are  really  fine. 

The  committee  and  active  secretary,  Mr.  Simmons, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  grand  show  and 
excellent  arrangements. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  June  23rd.— The  principal  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  consisted  of 
cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  a  fine 
group  of  florists’  Tulips.  Roses  and  other  hardy  shrubs 
were  also  conspicuous  ;  and  there  were  some  small  but 
interesting  groups  of  Orchids. 

ASilver-giltFloraMedal wasawardedto  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  large  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  single  and  double  Premies,  Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  and  other  bolder  flowers.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
Preonies  and  Irises,  such  as  I.  germanica,  I.  pallida,  I. 
variegata,  I.  amoena,  and  their  varieties.  A  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  Roses,  Cannas,  Poppies,  and  other  herb¬ 
aceous  plants.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford,  AVimborne,  Dorset,  for  a 
group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  and  the 
pink  variety  ;  the  flowers  were  of  enormous  size.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  S.  Barlow, 
Esq  ,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  fora  fine 
collection  of  Tulips,  including  byblcemen,  bizarre  and 
rose  breeders,  flamed  and  feathered  bizarres,  flamed 
and  feathered  byblcvmens,  and  flamed  roses  in  variety. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanlev,  Kent,  for  three  huge  plants  of  Yerbas- 
cum  olympieum.  They  also  showed  some  tuberous 
Begonias.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing 
Park,  Godaiming,  also  received  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  seedling  hybrid  Sweet  Briars  showing 
great  variety  of  size  and  colouring.  Lady  Penzance  is 
variously  described  as  an  orange-red,  or  coppery  red,  of 
great  beauty  and  the  strong  odour  of  the  Sweet  Briar. 
An  interesting  group  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  consisting  of  Primula  imperialis,  P. 
Poissoni,  Exacum  macranthum,  Protea  nana,  Disa 
racemosa,  D.  tripetaloides,  and  others.  A  group  of 
Coleus  and  Celosias  was  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham.  Fine  bunches  of  Iris  xiphion 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Road.  A  pale  yellow  Broom  was  sent  up  by  Mrs.  Robb, 
Rutland  Gate.  Some  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums 
and  white  Clove  Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
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Turner,  Slough.  Rhododendron  fragrans  was  staged  by 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot.  A  group  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  including  hardy  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea, 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  also 
Gloxinias  and  Iris  Gatesi.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
showed  Pinks,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums  and  Lathyrus 
tingitanus. 

The  largest  group  of  Orchids  was  that  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  who  received 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  In  it  was  some  well-flowered 
pieces  of  Cypripedium  superbiens,  C.  barbatum  super¬ 
bum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Dendrobium 
Phalfenopsis  Statterianum,  and  others.  They  also 
received  a  similar  award  for  a  group  of  Sarracenias. 
The  group  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. ,  St. 
Albans,  included  Lacaena  bicolor,  Odontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureum  illustre,  Phaius  Humboldtii.  &c.  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Curtisii  superbum  was  shown  by  J.  S.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  6,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill.  Laelia  grandis, 
L.  Gottoiana  and  others  were  shown  by  E.  Gotto,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Banks),  The  Logs,  Hampstead  Heath. 
An  interesting  and  showy  little  group  was  exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  It  included 
Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum,  Burford  var.,  a  fine 
piece  of  Cycnoches  chlorochilum,  a  large  piece  of 
Masdevallia  Daviesii,  and  others.  A  group  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  East  Dulwich,  consisting 
of  Aeranthus  grandiflorus,  Masdevallia  infracta,  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c.  Some  special  prizes  were  offered 
for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  Pseonies  grown  in  the 
open  by  amateurs  ;  and  the  first  prize  (a  Silver  Challenge 
Cup)  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley 
Vicarage,  Croydon,  who  had  some  beautiful  varieties  of 
Paeonia  officinalis  and  P.  albiflora;  mostly,  if  not  all, 
double.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp, 
Canford,  Wimborne. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  for  a 
large  boxful  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  A  similar 
award  wa3  made  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(gardener,  Mr.  Leach),  Albury  Park,  for  Pea,  Duke  of 
Albany.  A  like  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Strawberries,  the  variety  being 
Noble.  Some  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  near  Hereford.  Hybrid 
Melons  were  shown  by  R.  Burrel,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Bishop),  Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Pon¬ 
tiffs  Model  Melon  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Pontin, 
Wokingham,  Berks.  A  seedling  Melon  and  some 
Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  A  Cucumber  named  Matchless  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

The  Annual  Dinner. 

In  tlie  evening  a  considerable  number  of  the  Fellows 
and  their  friends  dmed  together  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Baron 
Schroder,  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Mr.  N. 
N.  Sherwood,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
members  of  the  Council  ;  and  His  Excellency,  M. 
Gennadius,  the  Greek  Minister  ;  Sir  James  Paget,  Lord 
Justice  Fry,  Sir  J.  Lister,  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  C. 
Stewart,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Rosse, 
Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  Laing,  Major  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  Mr.  Herbst,  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Mr. 
John  Lee,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Mr.  Kelway,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Cheal,  Mr. 
Balderson,  Mr.  Cannell,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Head,  Mr.  Cutbush,  &c.,  &c.  After  the  usual  loyal 
toasts,  the  Greek  Minister  responded  for  “The  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Countries,”  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Dr. 
Farquharson,  M.P.,  for  “The  Houses  of  Parliament. ” 

Sir  James  Paget  in  proposing  “Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,”  said  he  did  so  with  much 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  guests  and  all  present  who 
were  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  society, 
which  ministered  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  nation.  He  was  unable  to  speak  to  them  on 
the  mode  and  practice  of  horticulture,  having  been 
himself  concerned  more  with  the  study  of  botany,  and 
recently  with  the  diseases  and  deformities  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world.  That  was  a  work  not  without  utility, 
but  it  was  not  so  attractive  as  the  work  of  the 
society,  which  contributed  to  the  happiness  and 
utility  of  the  whole  nation.  All  were  attracted 
by  the  gentle  pleasures  of  a  garden,  and  year 


after  year  the  great  variety  of  flowers  produced 
a  source  of  constant  delight,  improving  the  mind 
and  rendering  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  delights. 
Since  his  early  life  he  had  witnessed  the  love  for 
flowers  extending  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
Years  ago  the  wealthiest  were  content  with  what  was 
now  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  now  spread  their  humanising  influence  through 
the  poorest  homes.  All  must  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
a  society  which  contributed  to  such  ends.  He  was 
glad  that  mere  dazzling  glowing  tints  of  colour  had 
not  received  encouragement,  but  the  beauty  of 
form  had  been  considered.  Years  ago  people  could 
see  no  beauty  in  a  Fern.  Time  would  not  permit 
him  to  speak  of  the  utility  of  the  art  of  horti¬ 
culture,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  obtained  no  end  of 
delicious  fruits,  and  even  ordinary  articles  of  diet 
such  as  nature  unaided  would  never  have  given  us. 
Under  many  disadvantages  our  own  land,  by  the  aid 
of  horticulture,  produced  much  of  utility  and  beauty, 
which  was  continually  being  improved  by  the  aid  of 
the  society.  He  believed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew  people  derived  some  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  their  lives.  In  conclusion, 
Sir  James  Paget  said  it  gave  him  special  satisfaction 
that  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided  over  the  society,  as 
he  was  deeply  indebted  to  his  (Sir  Trevor’s)  father, 
while  to  his  mother  he  owed  his  early  interest  in  horti¬ 
culture. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  reply,  said  the  society  was 
founded  in  1804,  and  incorporated  in  1809  for  the 
improvement  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches, 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century  it  did  good  work  by  the  holding  of 
exhibitions  and  the  employment  of  collectors,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  experimental  gardens  at  Chiswick. 
The  society’s  collectors  introduced  many  new  things, 
amongst  others  the  Wistaria  sinensis,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  Weigela  rosea  ;  and  Fortune  was  employed 
by  the  East  Indian  Co.  to  introduce  Tea  into  India. 
Unfortunately  the  society  had  never  been  noted  for 
financial  genius,  and  they  had  indulged  in  alternate 
fits  of  parsimony  and  prodigality.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  they  managed  better  now.  They  began  at  Chiswick 
and  had  losses  there,  and  then  they  moved  to  South 
Kensington,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Consort, 
they  obtained  success.  What  the  result  might  have 
been  to  the  society  had  he  lived  it  was  not  worth  while 
discussing,  but  eventually  their  grounds  developed  into 
a  square  garden  for  lawn  tennis,  and  it  was  even 
suggested  that  they  should  have  a  skating  rink.  He 
need  only  say  that  was  not  the  object  of  the  society, 
which  rapidly  lost  both  money  and  credit.  Thanks  to 
the  determination  and  energy  of  some  of  the  Council 
and  Fellows,  they  left  South  Kensington,  and  also  a  lot 
of  money  behind,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  in 
their  new  offices,  things  began  to  mend.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  change  of 
opinion  which  ensued,  and  the  determination 
to  keep  the  society  on  its  proper  lines  became 
universal.  He  was  glad  to  say  their  prospects 
were  daily  improving.  Last  year  424  new 
Fellows  came  in,  while  already  this  year  there  had 
been  291,  and  there  was  a  general  desire  to  support 
and  maintain  the  society  on  its  proper  lines.  He 
thanked  those  who  had  helped  them  to  carry  on  the 
afternoon  lectures,  and  also  the  work  at  Chiswick.  It 
was  their  earnest  desire  to  utilise  Chiswick  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  he  was  sure  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  carried  on  there  was  recognised.  The 
Journal  was  much  valued  by  country  members,  and  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Morris 
in  preparing  it  could  not  be  exaggerated.  It  was 
most  important  that  they  should  have  a  permanent 
home,  the  Drill  Hall  being  most  unsuitable.  He 
thanked  the  horticultural  trade  for  the  steady  and 
consistent  support  they  had  given  the  society  in 
maintaining  the  high  character  of  its  exhibitions  ;  when 
its  prospects  were  ever  so  gloomy,  the  support  of  the 
trade  never  failed,  but  they  sent  their  choicest  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees.  He 
desired  especially  to  thank  those  committees  for  their 
labours,  and  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  society 
to  know  that  their  verdicts  on  the  merits  of  new 
things  were  received  with  universal  acceptance,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent.  They  now 
had  no  disputes  in  the  Council,  but  only  an  ardent 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  society.  Before 
sitting  down  he  desired  to  express  their  warmest  thanks 
to  their  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Wilks,  to  the  value  of 
whose  services  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice. 


The  other  toasts  were  “Botanical  Science,”  proposed 
by  Prof.  Foster  and  responded  to  by  Lord  Justice  Fry 
and  Dr.  C.  Stewart  ;  “The  Health  of  the  President,” 
proposed  by  Baron  Schroder  ;  “  The  Treasurer  and 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Morris;  and  “  The  Visitors,”  given  by  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  and  acknowledged  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 

National  Rose  Society,  June.  ‘lord. — The  first  show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  operated  much  against  the  show  in  preventing 
a  greater  number  of  exhibitors  from  coming  forward. 
Many  of  the  flowers  were  of  good  quality  and  size,  but 
stands  of  small  blooms  were  also  noticeable.  The  show 
comprised  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  only  ;  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  competition  by  amateurs  in  the  first 
six  classes,  while  the  remaining  five  were  left  open. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu, 
Newbridge  Hill,  Bath,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  Madame  Cusin. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate, 
who  had  smaller  but  fresh  blooms.  The  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar,  Sprougton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  twelve  single_trusses, 
showing  the  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Hoste,  Anne 
Olivier,  and  Rubens.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering,  Essex,  was  second,  and  was  followed  by  R. 
L.  Knight,  Esq.,  Bobbing  Place,  Sittingbourne.  T. 
W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  had  the 
best  six  single  trusses,  showing  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
the  best  bloom  in  the  show;  also  Climbing  Devoniensis 
and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  which  were  also  good. 
The  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  was  second,  with  fine  blooms 
of  Marechal  Niel  and  the  new  Cleopatra  ;  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  Berkhamsted,  was  third.  A.  H. 
Gray,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  single  trusses  of  one 
variety  in  Marechal  Niel ;  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  was 
second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Esq.,  was  third.  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhi¬ 
bitor  of  six  distinct  kinds,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was 
the  sole  exhibitor  of  a  basket  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses, 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  had  the 
finest  exhibit,  showing  good  blooms  of  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Mount  came  in  third.  The  same  order  of  merit  was 
taken  in  the  first  and  second  awards  for  twelve  distinct 
kinds,  three  trusses  of  each.  Mr.  Prince  had  fine 
flowers  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Piper  was  third  in  this  class.  Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the 
finest  twelve  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester  ; 
while  R.  L.  Knight,  Esq.,  took  the  third  place.  The 
best  twelve  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  variety  other 
than  Marechal  Niel,  were  the  fine  samples  of  Madame 
d’Elise  Vardon  shown  by  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq. ;  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  followed  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Mount  was  third. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  New  Grammatophyllum. 

At  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  sale  room,  on  the  15th 
inst. ,  a  fine  importation  of  a  new  Grammatophyllum, 
introduced  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Osmers,  found  ready  buyers  at  good  prices.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  closely  resembled  those  of  the  new  G. 
Measuresianum,  but  the  dried  flowers,  and  some 
abortive  fresh  ones,  which  had  opened  in  the  case 
during  transit  to  this  country,  proved  it  to  be  quite 
distinct  for  garden  purposes  and  very  handsome.  The 
new  introduction  is  no  doubt,  like  G.  Measuresianum,  a 
variety  of  G.  Fenzlianum,  and  for  purposes  of  identifi¬ 
cation  fmight  be  known  as  Osmers’  variety.  Dried 
flowers  of  what  appears  to  be  the  same  variety  were  sent 
to  Kew  in  1884  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  but 
it  was  not  then  named.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  oblong- 
elliptic,  tapering  somewhat  upward,  6  ins.  to  8  ins. 
long,  and  bear  on  the  top  about  five  to  eight  lanceolate, 
leathery,  evergreen  leaves  18  ins.  to  20  ins.  long  and 
3  ins.  wide.  From  the  base  of  this  the  leafless, 
flowering  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  bearing 
thirty-five  to  sixty  or  more  flowers,  along  almost  the 
whole  of  their  length.  A  plant  of  this  character  may 
be  considered  as  a  stately  object  when  we  say  that  the 
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dried  flowers  measured  close  upon  3i  ins.  across  either 
the  sepals  or  petals.  The  sepals  were  oblong,  blunt, 
tapering  slightly  to  either  end  and  were  handsomely 
blotched,  not  spotted,  with  a  rich  brownish  purple  on 
a  greenish  yellow  ground.  The  blotches  were  round, 
oval  or  obloDg,  and  variously  run  together  in  large  com¬ 
pound  ones  of  irregular  shape  and  size, distributed  more  or 
less  in  transverse  bars,  though  not  distinctly  so  in  many 
cases.  The  sepals  were  spathulate,  slightly  falcate,  a 
little  oblique  near  the  apex  on  the  lower  side,  tapered 
to  the  base,  and  considerably  narrower  than  the  sepals. 
The  ground  colour  and  blotches  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  sepals.  The  three-lobed  lip  was  pale  yellow, 
and  the  ample  side  lobes  were  beautifully  striated  with 
sepia-brown  lines,  branching  towards  the  ends,  and 
confluent  along  the  edges  and  apex.  The  basal  half 
was  furnished  with  a  three-ridged  crest,  each  lamella  of 
which  was  continuous,  with  three  brownish  purple 
lines  running  down  the  middle  lobe  and  forking  towards 
their  apices.  The  column  was  incurved,  shorter  than 
the  lip,  creamy  white,  and  blotched  with  pale  brown 
on  the  back.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  producing 
abnormal  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
having  two  broad  sepals  and  two  narrower  petals, 
bearing  on  their  lower  edges  incurved  lobes  that  must 
represent  the  lip,  which  is  otherwise  absent.  Some  of 
these  abnormal  flowers  opened  in  the  cases  while 
coming  home. 

New  Orchids  Certificated  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 

Dendp.obium  Phal-enopsis  Statteriana. — The  rich 
colour  of  the  flowers  constitute  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  variety.  The  lanceolate  sepals  and 
the  obovate  petals  are  of  a  rich  dark  purple.  This  is 
even  more  intensified  on  the  three-lobed  lip,  the  basal 
portion  and  the  side  lobes  of  which  are  intensified  to  a 
crimson-purple,  while  the  oblong,  middle  lobe  is  of  a 
shade  similar  to  that  of  the  petals.  In  every  other 
respect  the  variety  is  like  that  of  the  type  with  large 
and  showy  flowers.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Epiphronitis  Yeitchii.- — In  this  we  have  a  curious 
bi-generic  hybrid  produced  from  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Epidendrum  radicans. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  more  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  latter  than  the  former.  For  instance,  the  stems 
are  slender,  and  bear  two  ranks  of  leaves,  but  they  are 
only  about  6  ins.  high,  and  bear  a  few-flowered  raceme 
at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  ot  moderate  size  and 
scarlet,  with  a  yellow  disc  on  which  are  some  blood-red 
spots.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Disa  Yeitchii. — A  Botanical  Certificate  was  also 
awarded  in  this  case.  For  description,  see  p.  657. 
This,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  Orchids,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  on  the  17th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Dendrobium  Phalrenopsis  was  also  shown 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  and  a  similar  award 
was  granted  in  both  Cases. 

Lelio-Cattleya  Canhamle. — The  name  of  ihis 
Orchid  indicates  its  bi-generic  origin.  It  was  raised 
from  Cattleya  Mossire  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Lselia 
purpurata.  The  sepals  are  of  a  warm  rose.  The  petals 
are  nearly  of  the  same  shade,  oblong,  and  revolute  at 
the  edges  in  the  lower  half.  The  lip  has  a  rich  deep 
purple  lamina,  and  a  yellow  throat  striated  with  purple 
lower  down  in  the  tube  ;  externally  the  latter  is  purple 
on  the  upper  half.  A  plant  was  exhibited  by  Sir  W. 
H.  Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Blandfotd,  and 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Reineckiana,  Sander’s  yae. —  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  white,  the  latter 
being  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  edge.  The  lip  is 
strongly  undulated  and  crisped  around  the  margin,  and 
white,  with  a  pale  mauve  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the 
lamina,  and  a  golden  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat 
lined  with  brownish  orange. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  Sander’s  vae.  —  The 
large,  round,  upper  sepal  and  the  oblong  lateral  ones 
are  of  a  deep  buff.  The  petals  are  ovate,  and  of  a 
clear,  bright  yellow.  The  small,  triangular  lip  is  of  a 
blackish  purple,  with  a  lobed,  white  crest. 

Oncidium  loxense. — For  description  see  p.  634  ; 
for  L.elia  hybrida  Aenoldiana  and  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  Mrs.  Henry  Ballantine,  see  p.  657. 
All  the  five  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  and  received  Botanical  Certificates. 

Cypripedium  niyeum  album.— The  varietal  name 
in  this  case  would  seem  to  be  superfluous,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  niveum  means  snow-white.  The  white 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  type,  however,  are  marked  all 
over  with  small  purple  dots.  The  variety  under  notice 
is  wholly  of  a  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  yellow  blotches  on  the  staminode.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  a  plant  shown  by  Messrs, 
Hugh  Low.  &  Co.,  Clapton. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — A.  R.  L. :  The  variety  is  a 
fairly  good  one.  hut  not  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  The 
spike  of  fruit,  however,  is  very  fine,  being  10  ins.  long,  and 
thickly  studded  with  globular  orange-red  berries.  It  is  not  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  the  flowers-on  the  spadix  to  set  so  freely, 
and  the  specimen  sent  speaks  well  for  your  management. 

Bees. — Apiarian :  There  are  several  works  onYlie  management 
of  bees,  but  perhaps  the  one  that  will  suit  you  best  is  Hunter’s 
Manual  6f  Bee  Keeping. 

Begonias.— N.  G.  :  When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots, 
Begonias  are  very  much  benefited  by  periodical  applications  of 
liquid  manure.  Weak  and  often  is  the  golden  rule  to  follow. 

Books. — Nemo :  Earley’s  High  Clo^s  Kitchen  Gardening 
(Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.),  gives  what  you  require  in  a  small 
compass. 

Caterpillar  in  Twigs  of  Apple  Trees.  -  An  Amateur:  Wc- 
cannot  say  definitely  what  the  “maggot”  may  be  which  is 
attacking  the  twigs  of  your  Apple  trees  without  [specimens,  or 
some  sort  of  description.  The  caterpillars  of  Cossus  ligniperda 
or  Goat  Moth  bore  into  the  stems  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  &c., 
but  they  are  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long.  The  Wood  Leopard  Moth 
(Zeuzera  .Esculi)  behaves  in  the  same  way,  and  the  caterpillar  is 
only  If  ins.  long,  or  not  much  more  ;  but  from  what  you  say  the 
caterpillar  or  “  maggot  ”  is  a  small  creature.  The  caterpillar  of 
one  of  the  Tineina,  and  which  is  only  about  \  in.  long,  also  bores 
into  the  buds  at  the  end  of  shoots,  causing  the  young  leaves  to 
droop  in  the  manner  you  say,  and  sometimes  the  leaves  never 
grow  at  all.  In  any  case  the  apex  of  the  shoots  affected  gets 
killed,  or  never  do  any  more  good.  The  only  method  you  can 
adopt  is  to  remove  all  the  shoots  affected  as  early  in  spring  as 
you  can  detect  them,  and  burn  them  immediately,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  maggots  before  they  attain  the  perfect  state  and  fly 
away.  They  cannot  be  got  at  with  insecticides  of  any  kind.  By 
so  doing  you  will  greatly  lessen  their  numbers,  by  preventing 
the  perfect  insects  from  laying  eggs  on  the  shoots. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  24 th. 


Fruit.— AVEPA.GX  Wholesalk  Pricis. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  }-sieve 

Cherries . 4-sieve 

Currant,  black,  isieve 

—  red . £-  sieve 

Grapes  .  per  lb.  1  6  3  0 


Kent  Cobs  ...100 lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 


*.  d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Peaches  ....per dozen  4  0  12  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus . . . .per  100  5  0  CO 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  a  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ....  per  bnnch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


Ad.  «.o. 
Herbs  ....  per  bnnch  0  2  0  6 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  2  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley. . .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..30 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  toe. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  3.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Azalea . per  doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Bouvardias  . .  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  5  0  9  0 
Cy perns  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  . .  Hoz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  , doz.fi  u  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


s.d.  t.d. 

Hydrangea  per  dozen  9  0  24  0 

—  Paniculata  perdoz.24  0  4S  0 
Lobelia  ...per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Musk . per  dozen  2  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  IS  0 

—  scarlet  . .  per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Spirsea  per  dozen .  9  0  12U 

Stocks  ....per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropaeolum.per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s.  ;  in  pots 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


Double  German  Wallflowers  not  Flowering.  —  Picotee : 
By  all  means  let  the  plants  which  have  not  flowered  remain  as 
they  are.  Some  few  may  bloom  in  the  autumn,  hut  the  bulk 
will  flower  next  spring. 

Cherries. — Omega :  Pack  them  in  layers  in  boxes  or  baskets 
about  4  ins.  deep. 

Malformed  Ash  Stem. — S.  IF.  :  The  growth  into  the  shape  of  a 
ram’s-horn  is  a  case  of  fasciation,  and  similar  instances  crop  up 
most  seasons  on  Asparagus  beds.  Excess  of  vigour  is  the  best 
general  explanation  of  it  that  can  be  given. 

Names  of  Plants. — Miss  Walsli :  1,  Iberis  sempervirens  ;  2, 
Polemonium  coeruleum  ;  3.  Lithospermum  pur  pure  o- ere  rule  urn.  ; 

4,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Saxifraga  caespitosa  ; 
6,  Saxifraga  trifurcata  var.  ;  7,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  var.  ; 

5,  Ranunculus  acris  flore  pleno.  IF.  M.,  Penkridge:  1.  Daphne 
pontica  ;  2,  Pyrus  aria  intermedia  ;  3,  Juniperus  Sabina  var. ; 
4,  Sequoia  sempervirens  ;  5,  Picea  excelsa,  probably ;  6,  Cedrus 
Lebani.  Omega:  The  yellow  flower,  Bird’s- foot  Trefoil,  Lotus 
corniculatus  ;  and  the  striped-leaved  plant,  Phalaris  arnndinacea 
variegata,  commonly  called  Ribbon  Grass  and  Gardeners’ 
Garters. 

Pansies  and  Violas  .—Pansy  :  The  variously  coloured  flowers 
which  you  sent  us  were  fancy  Pansies,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
there  was  a  decidedly  good  one  amongst  them.  Several  of  them 
would  be  pretty  as  border  flowers,  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
greatly  lacking  in  size  to  please  the  florist.  You  might,  if  you 
felt  so  inclined,  mark  and  save  seeds  from  a  few  of  the  best  of 
them  with  a  view  to  getting  improved  varieties.  The  yellow 
grounds  with  the  large  black  blotches  were  the  best  of  those 
s'ent.  A  packet  of  seed  from  a  good  source  would  afford  you 
some  good  kinds.  Violas,  so-called,  aud  Pansies  can  hardly 
now  be  considered  distinct  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned, 
for  they  have  been  intercrossed  with  one  another  so  that  hardly 
any  exact  line  of  demarcation  can  be  made.  Pansies  are 
improved  varieties  of  Viola  tricolor,  and  are  generally  charac¬ 
terised  by  round  flowers,  and  often  little  more  than  an  annual 
duration,  as  may  be  noticed  by  so  many  of  them  dyiDg  off 
during  the  winter.  Bedding  Violas,  as  at  first  considered,  were 
improved  forms  of  Violas  cornuta  (blue)  and  V.  lutea  (yellow). 
They  were  perennial,  and  had  the  habit  of  throwing  up 
numerous  suckers  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  or  from  under¬ 
neath  the  soil,  and  the  flowers  were  longer  than  wide.  Some  of 
those  now  called  Violas  have  not  that  habit.  Tufted  Pansies 
or  tufted  Violas  are  names  erroneously  applied  to  mauy  kinds 
which  are  not  tufted  at  all.  Good  samples  of  tufted  Violas  are 
Goldfinch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Ardwell  Gem.  We  shall  soou 
want  a  fresh  classification  if  the  same  loose  mode  of  naming  the 
groups  goes  on.  Most  of  the  yellow  varieties  you  sent  would 
pass  for  Pansies,  as  far  as  the  shape  of  the  flowers  is  concerned. 
Those  of  perennial  duration,  and  which  throw  up  plenty  of 
suckers,  we  should  term  Violas. 

Quick-growing  Climbers. — Constant  Reader :  Try  Ivies  again, 
they  should  do  well  against  the  trellis.  Ayrshire  Roses  ought 
to  do  admirably ;  also  the  Common  Jasmine.  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  though  not  so  quick  a  grower,  would  be  very 
suitable. 

Warts  on  Vine  Leaves.— Omega :  You  will  be  comforted  to 
know  that  your  Vines  are  not  troubled  with  Phylloxera.  The 
wart-like  excrescences  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  are  the 
result  of  an  extravasation  of  sap  brought  about  probably  by  a 
too  close  and  moisture  saturated  atmosphere.  Give  more  air,  and 
they  will  do  little  harm. 

Communications  Received. — Carnation. — D.  M. — J.  L. — 
W.  D.— J.  D.— IV.  H.  H.— W.  T. 

- -GT-C- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  22 nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  no  demand 
for  Grass  or  Clover  seeds.  The  reports  as  to  crops  of 
English  AVhite  Clover  and  Trefoil  are  favourable.  Rape 
seed  dearer.  Mustard  unchanged.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s  d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Myosotis  ..doz.  bchs. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms .. 

2  0 

5 

0 

Narciss,  various, 

Azalea  ....12  sprays 

0 

6 

i 

0 

doz.  bchs.  1 

6 

6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Pansies.. doz.  bunches 

1 

0 

2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  spys. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Eucharis  . .  per  dozen 

2 

G 

4 

0 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays 

0 

4 

0  6 

Freezias..  ..dor.  bun. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Gardenias . .  12  blooms 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

1 

G 

4  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4 

0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

1 

0 

3  0 

Lilac  (English). 

—  Red . per  doz. 

2 

0 

4  0 

doz.  bunches  4  0 

9 

0 

—  Saffrano  .  .per  doz. 

i 

0 

2  0 

Lilac,  French,  bunch 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Spiraea,  dozen  hunches  6 

0 

9  t) 

Liliums  various,  doz.  IS 

0 

30 

0 

Stephanotis, doz.  spys. 

1 

G 

3  0 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4 

0 

9 

0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0 

G 

1  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Mignonette  ..12  bun. 

3  0 

6 

0 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH  S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jaekmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  Gd.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  bd.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

W  ORCESTER. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

For  a  constant  display  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers, 
consult  without  delay  VERTEGANS'  Special  List  of  Old 
English  Garden  Flowers  and  Alpine  Plants,  post  free. 

VERTEGANS  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 


CARNATION,  “LIZZIE  McGOWAN.” 

The  best  pure  white  Carnation  ever  introduced . 

Flowers  tine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully  fimbriated  ; 
the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very  valuable  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 

Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/-  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

The  Unit ed  States  N urseries,  Hextable ,  Swanley ,  Kent. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

William’s  Superb  Strain,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 


UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of  the 
jLHJU  highest  parentage,  uni  i vailed  whether  for  beddiDg 
or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hose  secures  a  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices  :— 

J-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
i  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  „  37/6 

f  „  ,,  Best  ,,  38/9 

f  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  45/- 

i  ,,  „  Best  „  45/- 

|  ,,  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  52/6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam., specially  cheap, 14/- 
i  „  ,,  Best  quality,  19/- 

h  ,,  j>  Ex.  stout  ,,  24/6 

f  ,,  ,,  Best  ‘  „  25/- 

S  „  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  29/6 

I  „  „  Best  „  29/6 

f  „  ,,  Ex.  stout  ,,  36/9 


Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

Gd.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  Gd.  per  oz. 

“Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley. 

-  Per  oz. 

Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage .  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  .  6d. 

Early  Rainliam  Cabbage .  9d. 

Large  Red  Dutch  Cabbage  .  9d. 


ONION. 

Webbs'  Red  Globe  Tripoli 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . 

Giant  Rocea . 

White  Lisbon  . 

Post  Free. 


Per  pkt. 

Gd.  Is.  Gd. 
Gd.  lOd. 
Gd.  Is.  Od. 
Sd. 


GOING-!  GOING! 

BEGONIAS. 

I  had  50,000  of  these,  but  have  sold  10,000  in  14  days,  and 
have  received  numerous  testimonials.  As  1  ain  offering  them 
for  14  days  longer  at  a  low  price,  all  who  want  Begonias 
tor  pots  or  bedding  should  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid 
opportunity,  and  secure  for  a  nominal  sum  plants  many  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  tinest  named  varieties  sold  at  5s.  each. 

Nice  Plants,  Singles,  3/-  for  12  ;  Doubles,  5/-  for  12  ; 

25  of  each,  14/- ;  50  of  each,  25/-. 


J.  JO  WES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 

THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS 

FOR  FLOWER  POTS, 

A  EE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  keep  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes :  “  Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a  real 
gardeners’  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  1  Mum  ’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one.” 

30  for  Is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  2Qs.,free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 
CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  Gd.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,’’  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6 d. , 
free  by  post,  7<Z. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  <SS  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


The  best  primula  —  carter’s 

HOLBORN  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  New  Seed. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2s.  6i.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  best  cineraria— carters’ 

BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  best  calceolaria— carters’ 

VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM,  HOW  TO  PROTECT  THEM,  HOW  TO 
GATHER  THEM,  AND  HOW  TO  EAT  THEM. 

By  'W.  H.  HARRISON,  M.A.,  Shrewsbury. 

LONDON :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


ONE  SHILLING  NET. 


“  It  is  no  mere  dry  catalogue  of  varieties  of  the  plant  and  of 
recipes  and  methods,  bat  he  blends  his  practical  and  scientific 
information  with  a  light  and  pleasant  and  often  quaint  humor¬ 
ousness  that  renders  his  work  no  less  enjoyable  than  it  is 
instructive.” — Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 

“  If  you  had  never  grown  a  Strawberry  in  your  life,  you  would 
be  interested  and  amused  by  Mr.  Harrison’s  ‘  Strawberries.’ 
Shropshire  Guardian. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  7th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Conference 
at  Chiswick  (2  days).  Gloucester  Rose  Show.  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  Sth.— Gardener*’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  :  Annual  Festival  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete.  Sutton  Rose  Show. 
Flower  Shows  at  Portsmouth  (3  days),  and  Enfield. 

Thursday,  July  9th.— Bath  Rose  Show.  Woodbridge  Flower 
Show. 

Saturday,  July  10th. — Galashiels  Flower  Show. 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  705. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  4th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TThe  Chiswick  Conferences.  —  "We  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  first  of  the  Chis¬ 
wick  Conferences  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  for  the  present  season,  which 
takes  place  011  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next, 
but  could  have  wished  that  the  topics  selected 
had  been  of  a  rather  more  exciting  or  heroic 
nature.  However,  it  is  not  possible  always 
to  be  feeding  on  heavy  diet ;  and  the  topics 
to  he  discussed  next  week,  viz.,  hardy 
perennials  and  small  fruits,  may  act  as 
useful  sedatives  to  over-wrought  systems. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  conferences 
will  hardly  awaken  any  considerable  interest, 
but  they  will  materially,  help  the  editors 
of  the  society’s  journal  with  useful  matter. 

The  Council  have  issued  a  series  of  queries 
addressed  to  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and 
others,  inviting  information  respecting  certain 
things  appertaining  to  the  conference  subjects. 
Many  of  these  questions  are  trivial,  and  in 
too  many  cases  can  have  satisfactory  replies 
only  from  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
special  facilities  for  growing  large  quantities  or 
numbers  of  varieties  of  the  things  referred 
to.  The  objections  to  this  form  of  inquisition 
aie  that  it  puts  the  society  to  an  expense 
without  any  adequate  return ;  that  it  implies 
all  those  addressed  have  ample  time  and 
knowledge  to  reply  ;  and  further,  that  when 
the  replies,  whatever  they  may  he  worth,  are 
received,  the  information  is  virtually  buried 
in  the  society’s  journal,  and  comes  to  the 
public  far  too  late  to  he  of  any  service  to 
horticulture  generally. 
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What  is  to  be  feared  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  questions  is  that  the  persons  invited 
to  reply  will  do  so  without  real  adequate 
knowledge,  not  having  at  command  for  com¬ 
parison  or  experience  one-half  or  one-third 
even  of  the  varieties  of  perennials  or  small 
fruits  respecting  which  information  is  invited. 
It  is  far  wiser  in  such  cases  to  say  nothing 
than  to  offer  replies  which  may  be  mis¬ 
leading,  and  to  attempt  to  look  wise 
without  accurate  knowledge.  Probably  to 
many  in  receipt  of  the  questions,  not  a  few 
would  seem  hardly  worth  answering.  However, 
apart  from  these  matters  wo  hope  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  ensuing  week  will  be  held 
in  fine  weather,  be  largely  attended,  and  in 
every  respect  prove  to  be  very  successful 
and  useful  for  horticulture. 

he  Pea  Crop. — There  has  been  such  an 
enormous  crop  of  the  small-podded  early 
round  Peas  this  season,  that  prices  are  very 
disappointing  to  the  growers ;  the  earliest 
started  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  bushel,  and  soon 
dropped  down  to  2s.  to  3s.  per  bushel.  The 
fact  is,  growers  make  the  mistake  of  sowing  far 
too  many  of  these  small-podded  sorts,  and  by 
the  time  the  second  gathering  is  made,  the 
market  returns  are  poor  indeed.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  not  plenty  of  good  fine- podded  second 
early  kinds,  which  it  would  pay  well  to  sow  early 
in  place  of  the  white  rounds,  but  growers  for 
market  are  difficult  to  move,  and  prefer  to  go 
on  in  their  old  jog-trot  way  rather  than  risk  a 
break  away  from  stereotyped  courses.  Did 
they  sow  Telegraph  or  Telephone,  or  any 
similar  fine-podded  variety  thinly,  and  on  their 
earliest  soils,  in  favourable  weather  during 
February,  they  would  find  the  produce  dropping 
in  even  before  the  early  white  rounds  were  over, 
and  whilst  getting  fine  pods  which  would  soon 
fill  the  bushel,  would  also  easily  command  a 
shilling  per  bushel,  or  even  more,  in  the 
market. 

It  is  very  far  from  wise  to  be  constantly 
growing  the  sorts  which  all  others  grow.  That 
course  soon  brings  all  returns  to  a  low  dead 
level.  The  grower  who  ventures  a  little  on 
some  finer  variety,  is  sure  to  be  repaid  for  his 
enterprise  in  the  larger  prices  secured.  The 
Pea  consumer  soon  tires  of  the  poor  white 
rounds,  for  they  are  usually  hard  and  flavourless. 
A  good  round  or  wrinkled  marrow  attracts 
attention  at  once,  and  commands  a  ready  sale. 
Perhaps  raisers  of  Peas  have  never  given  all  the 
attention  that  is  desirable  to  the  production  of 
specially  fine  early  sorts ;  but  still  we  cannot 
now  complain  that  there  are  not  many  varieties 
which  do  not  turn  in  fairly  soon,  if  sown  early, 
and  on  quick  soils.  The  large  round  blues  are 
best,  because  round  seed  is  less  liable  to  suffer 
in  the  cold  soil  than  wrinkled  seed  is.  'We  do 
not,  however,  regard  the  Pea  grower’s  interest 
alone.  The  consumer  has  to  be  studied  also, 
and  after  being  pretty  well  dosed  with  imported 
supplies  of  inferior  quality,  he  does  not  find 
just  the  variation  and  change  desired  in  the 
rather  hard,  flavourless  first  earlies  which  home 
growers  yet  supply. 

JDansies.- — We  publish  elsewhere  a  full  report 
1  of  the  show  of  Pansies  held  in  Birmingham, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  -  formed 
Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society,  and  most 
heartily  do  we  rejoice  in  the  success  attending 
the  venture.  Whilst  it  is  feared  for  various 
reasons  that  the  Pansy  may  never  again  become 
a  popular  show  flower  in  the  south,  that  it  will 
in  time  develop  into  one  of  the  most  widely 
grown  of  early-blooming  hardy  plants  in  the 
north  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Pansy 
delights  in  a  cool  position,  and  where  the  sun 
does  not  shine  out  too  hotly.  Thus  the  north 
of  the  kingdom  seems  to  be  generally  moie 
fitted  for  Pansy  culture  than  is  the  south, 
where  its  season  of  bloom  is  at  once  earlier  and 
shorter.  Hot  that  we  cannot  have  plenty  of 
good  Pansies  down  here,  but  we  should  require 


to  exhibit  them  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than 
do  our  northern  friends,  for  with  the  advent  of 
summer  the  blooms  rapidly  deteriorate. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Pansy  as  a  show  plant  in  the 
south  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  florist  mind,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  does  not 
characterise  our  southern  population  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  found  in  the  north.  We 
may  have  myriads  of  flower  lovers,  but  few  real 
florists.  The  true  florist  seems  to  be  a  denizen 
of  colder  climes,  hence  the  evident  sterility  of 
that  faculty  in  the  south.  We  were  somewhat 
amused  at  a  criticism  to  which  the  new  Pansy 
Society  was  subject  the  other  day.  It  was 
complained  by  a  southern  florist  of  repute,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  ours  also,  that  having 
originally  fixed  the  Pansy  show  for  June  10th, 
it  threw  his  chance  of  exhibiting  over¬ 
board  when  that  show,  for  the  benefit  of  so 
many  others,  was  postponed  to  June  24th, 
and  it  was  held  that  shows  once  fixed  should  be 
irremoveable.  How,  apart  from  the  modesty  of 
our  friend  in  demanding  the  show  should  have 
been  kept  to  date  to  suit  the  southern  growers, 
there  is  something  amusing  in  the  assumption 
that  committees  of  shows  may  not  accommodate 
their  dates  to  the  general  interest  of  the  shows 
and  exhibitors. 

It  seems  to  us  specially  to  be  commended 
that  when  the  committee  found  the  original 

o 

date,  because  of  a  late  season,  too  early,  they 
displayed  wisdom  in  at  once  adapting  the  show 
to  the  season,  other  circumstances  being 
favourable.  It  would  often  be  well  if  other 
committees  were  as  elastic  in  their  arrangements. 
We  hope  the  Pansy  Society  will  yet  accomplish 
great  things  for  this  truly  beautiful  flower,  and 
one  still  deeply  favoured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

. - 

Framlingham  Flower  Show  will  take  place  on 
July  loth. 

The  Rutland  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  at  Oakham  on  August  3rd.  Mr. 
Morris,  the  energetic  secretary  has  lately  resigned, 
and  received  from  the  members  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  past  services. 

The  Second  Flower  Show  at  Clontarf,  in  the  sister 
Isle,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next  in  Clontarf 
Castle  grounds,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Colonel 
Yernon. 

The  Topsliam  District  Horticultural  Society  has 
recently  lost  its  able  secretary,  Mr.  Osborne,  by  death, 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  Gale  was  appointed  as  his 
successor.  The  annual  show  will  take  place  early  in 
August. 

Strawberries  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland.  — 
The  Oban  Times  states  that  Strawberries  were  ready  to 
gather  as  early  as  the  8th  of  June  in  a  garden  by  the 
classic  shores  of  Beregonium.  Mr.  W.  Birrell,  nur¬ 
seryman,  Glencruithen,  had  The  President  ripe  on  the 
13th  of  June. 

A.  Large  Mushroom.—  Land  and  Water  states  that 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  edible  Mushroom  was  found 
at  Claines  on  Wednesday,  June  17tb.  The  following 
are  its  dimensions-.— Height,  7  ins.;  diameter,  11  ins.; 
circumference,  32  ins.  ;  and  circumference  of  stalk, 
9  ins.  Weight,  1  lb.  2^  oz. 

The  Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society,  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  will  hold 
its  fortieth  annual  exhibition  on  Thursday  next,  when 
£150  will  be  awarded  in  prizes,  besides  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  Medals.  We  understand  that  next  year 
a  twenty-five  guinea  cup  will  be  offered  for  Roses. 

Paper  Flower  Pots. — Flower  pots  made  of  paper 
have  been  tried  at  one  of  the  American  experimental 
stations,  and  are  very  favourably  reported  on.  Their 
light  weight  and  non-liability  to  breakage  mark  them 
as  peculiarly  suitable  for  transport  purposes,  and  a 
severe  test  proved  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
necessary  damp. 

Hardiness  of  Pelargonium  Seeds. — The  Rev.  F. 
Bingham,  Horfield  Rectory,  Bristol,  states  in  a  local 
paper  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  severe  winter,  two 
little  seedling  Pelargoniums  have  sprung  up  in  his 
garden,  in  the  open  air,  where  he  had  a  large  Pelar¬ 
gonium  in  a  pot  last  year.  Two  of  the  brown 
Calceolarias,  supposed  to  be  less  hardy  than  the  yellow, 


have  lived  through  the  winter  in  the  same  garden 
without  any  protection,  and  have  thrown  up  fresh 
stems  and  leaves  from  the  roots. 

The  Greenhouse  Building  Trade.  —  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  demand  for  greenhouses,  especially  small 
ones,  during  late  years  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
signs  of  the  times,  both  from  a  social  and  a  horticul¬ 
tural  point  of  view.  We  learnt  the  other  day  that  one 
builder  alone — Mr.  William  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road, 
S.E. — during  the  year  ending  March  last,  sent  out  no 
less  than  2,149  houses,  an  amount  of  work  which  has 
necessitated  a  greater  extension  of  premises. 

The  Late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  Library  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  was  considered  an  all  round 
good  sale.  The  complete  set  of  Curtis’s  “Botanical 
Magazine”  to  date,  realised  £99;  the  “Botanical 
Register,”  complete,  £36  ;  “Wallich’s  Plantee  Rariores 
Asiaticse,”  £14  ;  “  Turner’s  Herbal  ”  (1568),  £19  10s. ; 
“Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,”  £11  10s.  ;  and  the 
“Orchid  Album,”  £15  10s. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Hough,  foreman  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Woolton  Wood, 
Liverpool,  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley  to 
succeed  the  late  Mr.  G.  Beddoes  as  his  Orchid  grower 
at  Howick  House,  Preston.  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  late 
foreman  at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  the  residence  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  Gopsal  Hall,  near 
Leicester. 

Public  Park  for  Stockton-on-Tees. —  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  ot  Stockton-on-Tees  were  presented  some  months 
ago  by  Major  Ropner,  of  Preston  Hall,  with  forty  acres 
of  valuable  ground  adjoining  the  borough,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  public  park  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  The  Park  Committee  instructed  the 
borough  engineer  to  prepare  a  suitable  plan,  and  the 
contract  for  supplying  and  planting  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  park  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 

Producing  Rain  by  an  Explosion. — The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  United  Strtes  made  an 
experiment  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
production  of  rainfall.  A  balloon  was  sent  np  into  the 
clouds,  where  it  exploded  with  great  violence.  _  Later 
in  the  evening  a  downpour  of  rain  occurred,  but 
whether  this  was  due  to  the  explosion  remains  to  be 
determined.  The  Department  will  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  National  Rose  Society. — The  first  visit  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  to  Hereford  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  16th,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hereford  and  West  of  England  Society,  a  show  will 
be  held  in  the  Castle  Green.  The  show,  we  under¬ 
stand,  will  be  held  in  six  large  marquees  and  numerous 
small  tents,  and  special  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railway  companies  for  issuing  cheap  tickets. 

Plants  for  Salads  formed  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
at  a  meeting  on  the  23rd  ult.  of  the  Axminster  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  The 
Rev.  J.  R.  Dummelow,  of  Membury,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  competition  at 
this  meeting  was  for  a  collection  of  plants  for  salads. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Knight,  of 
Axminster,  and  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  E.  Chappie, 
also  of  Axminster  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  King,  of  Coryton  Park,  Axminster. 

Torquay  Gardeners’  Relief  Fund. — Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandford  &  Co. ,  the  well-known  Rose  growers  of  Tor¬ 
quay,  last  week  held  their  annual  Rose  show,  in  aid  of 
the  local  Gardeners’  Relief  Fund,  of  which  Dr.  R. 
Hamilton  Ramsay  is  the  president,  Captain  W.  Fane 
Tucker  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler  the  hon. 
secretary.  Including  a  balance  of  £43  5s.  2d.  in  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  past  year’s 
receipts  amounted  to  £101  15s.  4 d.,  of  which  £46  lis. 
has  been  expended  by  thirty-two  payments  to  gardeners 
in  ill  health  and  to  the  widows  of  gardeners,  and  there 
is  now  £46  8s.  4<7.  in  hand,  the  year’s  expenses 
amounting  to  £8  16s. 

Deaths  from  Influenza. —  We  learn  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  Portlands, 
Shrewsbury,  of  Mr.  Henry  John  Oldroyd,  aged  seventy 
years  ;  and  on  the  21st  ult.  of  Margaret,  his  wife,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Oldroyd  for  many  years 
carried  on  a  lucrative  business  in  Shrewsbury  as  a 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  and  was  much  respected  by 
the  gardening  community  in  the  midlands  and  through¬ 
out  North  Wales,  his  aptitude  for  business,  wide  range 
of  knowledge,  and  high  character  for  honourable 
dealing  endearing  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  Both 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldroyd,  who  had  been  living  in  retire¬ 
ment  for  some  years  past,  were  enjoying  their  usual 
good  health  but  a  week  before  they  were  stricken  down 
with  the  influenza.  In  Shrewsbury  the  announcement 
of  the  sudden  deaths  of  the  worthy  old  couple  was 
received  with  universal  regret. 

The  Edelweiss  in  London. — A  correspondent  of 
The  Standard  writes  : — It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  hear  that  the  Edelweiss  can  be 
cultivated  in  London.  Last  August  a  friend,  who 
lives  near  Belfast,  gave  me  a  small  plant  with  one 
bloom,  raised  by  himself  from  seed.  The  directions 
given  with  it  were,  “Leave  it  in  a  corner  of  your 
garden;  it  requires  no  special  care.”  Unhappily, 
London  gardens  are  the  hunting  grounds  for  innumerable 
cats  ;  so  I  placed  my  treasure,  for  such  I  deemed  it,  on 
the  sill  of  my  drawing-room  window,  aspect  south-east. 
There,  through  the  dismal  sunless  winter,  now  buried 
deep  in  snow,  now  frozen,  the  Alpine  stranger  remained, 
always  reported  dead  by  all  who  saw  it ;  hut  towards 
the  end  of  March  life  showed  itself,  and  now  it  is  a 
large  healthy  plant,  with  five  lovely  blooms,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

Concerning  Button-liole  Flowers. — A  London 
weekly  paper  says  Many  well-dressed  dandies  have 
contracts  with  West  End  florists  for  the  supply  of 
buttonholes.  As  a  rule  the  charge  is  about  £1  a  week, 
and  this  includes  two  button-holes  daily,  one  for  wear 
during  the  day,  and  the  other  for  the  evenings.  The 
fashionable  Malmaison  Carnation,  with  which  almost 
every  well-dressed  clubman  is  now  adorned,  will  last  a 
long  time  if  carefully  placed  in  water.  Some  flowers, 
however,  fade  at  once — the  Gardenia  for  example. 
A  short  time  ago  Gardenias  were  sent  into  the  London 
market  in  such  tremendous  quantities,  that  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them,  the  wholesale  flower  merchants  in 
Covent  Garden  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  street 
vendors  at  four  a  penny,  and  thus  these  flowers,  which 
are  sold  at  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  each  in  the 
West  End,  were  obtainable  in  the  London  streets  for 
one  penny  each. 

Gardening  about  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  would 
appear  to  be  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  comments  on  the  public  parks  in 
a  local  paper.  Says  the  writer : — The  gardener  at 
Elswick,  Mr.  Stockley,  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
experience  with  the  ground,  has  evidently  a  hard 
struggle  to  “keep  up  appearances.”  The  park  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  frequented,  and  it  must  be  very 
tantalising  to  find  there  plants  that  have  cost  much 
trouble  to  bring  forward  nipped  in  the  bud  by  thought¬ 
less  vandals.  The  great  industry  below  the  park,  too, 
is  making  sad  havoc.  Since  the  opening  of  the  steel 
works,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  being  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  fine  old  trees  have  been  killed  and  cut 
down,  and  now  there  are  some  forty  Beeches  and 
Sycamores  ready  for  the  axe.  What  between  the 
gasworks  and  the  steelworks,  the  West  End  vegetation 
is  under  a  blight  that  will  only  be  removed  when  the 
smoke  and  smut  have  to  be  “consumed  on  the  premises.” 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  Marshall  presiding,  much  of  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  had  reference  to  the  forthcoming  fete  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  promises  not  only  to  be  attractive 
and  enjoyable,  but  also  financially  successful.  The 
committee  have  received  many  promises  of  support  in 
the  shape  of  cut  blooms  for  sale,  but,  singular  to 
relate,  very  few  so  far  from  gardeners  for  whose  orphans 
the  fund  is  intended  to  benefit.  The  committee  desire 
it  to  be  made  known  that  the  smallest  contribution 
will  be  thankfully  received,  and  they  are  not  without 
hope  that  on  the  day  of  the  fete  they  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  their  friends.  Boxes  or  baskets,  large  or 
small,  of  half  or  two-thirds  open  Roses,  packed  in 
damp  moss  and  sent  off  to  Mr.  Barron  or  Mr.  Head  in 
time  to  reach  the  Palace  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
will  be  most'welcome.  The  programme  for  the  day’s 
fete  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  in  our 
next  we  hope  to  give  more  complete  details. 

American  Jottings. — English  nursery  interests  were 
represented  at  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention  at  Minne- 
polis,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  by  Messrs.  Fell  &  Palmer. — Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  is  with  us  (in  Boston)  for  a 
few  days.  If  his  orders  average  in  length  equal  to 
his  physical  proportions,  he  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain. — Mr.  William  Kelway,  of  Langport, Somerset, 
is  making  a  two  months’  trip  in  this  country.  This 
happens  also  to  be  the  honeymoon  journey  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelway,  and  they  find  it  quite  delightful. — 
Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  New  York, 
and  Messrs.  V.  H.  Hallock  &  Son,  of  Queens,  New 


York,  have  combined  their  businesses,  the  retail  trade 
to  be  carried  on  solely  by  John  Lewis  Childs,  while 
Y.  H.  Hallock  &  Son  will  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  wholesale  trade. — American  Florist. 

- ->x<— - 

PEONIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  collection  of  Pseonies,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  has  been  increasing 
for  several  years  past,  and  is  now  very  extensive.  At 
this  late  period  of  the  year  the  comments  made  upon 
the  different  kinds  will  be  confined  to  the  double  forms 
of  Paeonia  albiflora,  the  late-flowering  Siberian  species, 
of  which  a  very  uumerous  progeny  has  arisen  within 
comparatively  recent  years.  The  single  and  double 
forms  of  other  species  had  all  flowered  and  gone  to 
seed  by  the  last  week  in  June,  whereas  the  double 
forms  of  P.  albiflora  were  at  their  best,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  older  blooms  which  were  fading  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  In  looking  at  the  masses  of  bloom, 
what  would  most  strike  the  observer  in  this  race  of 
I’a-onies  is  the  relatively  few  dark  varieties  amongst 
them.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  we 
remember  that  the  typical  wild  form  is  white  or  of  a 
pale  pink.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much,  if  any, 
intermixture  of  other  species  amongst  the  progeny.  A 
vast  number  therefore  of  the  double  forms  are  pale  in 
colour,  and  unless  hybridisation  with  the  darker  kinds, 
such  as  P.  officinalis  and  P.  anomala,  is  resorted  to, 
the  acquisition  of  red  or  crimson  kinds,  will  be  a  work 
of  some  time.  The  young  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
wild  type  are  quite  red,  and  this  character  is  more  or 
less  retained  ih  the  improved  forms,  and  sometimes 
adds  much  to  their  beauty. 

Early  Improvements. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  size  between  the  old 
double  forms  and  that  obtained  more  recently,  the 
former  being  relatively  small,  while  the  blooms  of  the 
latter  in  some  cases  rival  those  of  P.  Moutan  in  bulk. 
An  old  sort  is  Whiteyi,  with  pure  white  flowers  and 
narrow  segments.  Reine  Hortense  has  broad  blush- 
coloured  outer  petals,  forming  a  guard  to  the  creamy 
white  inner  ones  ;  and  the  stems  are  very  dwarf.  The 
outer  petals  of  Washington  are  purple,  and  the  inner 
ones  pink,  deepening  to  an  apple-blossom  hue.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  has  pale  peach-coloured  flowers,  but  in  spite 
of  the  name  has  long  been  surpassed  by  finer  forms. 
The  flowers  of  Mons.  Duchartre  are  of  a  delicate  satiny 
rose,  and  the  plant  shows  great  vigour  in  the  stems, 
being  3  ft.  high.  Octavie  Demay  is  only  half  the 
height,  with  large  pure  white  flowers  and  narrow  petals, 
the  inner  being  quite  filamentous.  Similar  to  the  last 
is  Reine  de  Fleurs,  but  the  petals  are  satiny  rose 
fading  to  peach  at  the  tips.  The  outer  part  of  the 
flower  of  Madame  Lemoinier  is  blush  and  the  centre 
pure  white.  Lilacina  plenissima  rather  belies  its  name, 
for  the  outer  petals  are  blush  and  the  inner  ones  white. 
The  flowers  of  Grandiflora  rosea  are  the  colour  of  peach- 
blossom,  but  red  or  partly  red  petals  occur  from  the 
proliferation  of  the  ovary.  Another  old  sort  is  Humei 
alba,  with  pale  peach  blooms  and  a  white  centre. 
Several  of  the  varieties  of  P.  albiflora  are  distinctly 
sweet  scented,  and  that  under  notice  resembles  a 
delicate  odour  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  stems  of  Etienne 
Dennis  stand  only  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and  the  satiny 
rose  flowers  have  broad  petals.  Elegans  superbissima  is 
remarkably  vigorous,  with  huge  white  flowers,  a  few 
of  the  outer  petals  being  blush-coloured.  Marie 
Houillon,  satiny  rose  ;  Comtesse  de  Bresson  pale  peach 
with  a  white  centre  ;  and  Augustin  d’Hour,  deep  rosy 
red,  are  large-flowered  and  fairly  meritorious  kinds. 

Newer  Varieties. 

The  most  of  these  are  characterised  by  greater  vigour 
generally,  and  the  flowers  are  of  great  size — in  fact,  as 
large  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be.  The  increased 
vigour  of  the  stems,  however,  serves  to  support  the 
huge  blooms.  The  foliage  of  Madame  Loise  is  of  a 
dark  glaucous  green  hue,  and  of  fine  appearance  when 
surmounted  with  the  massive  rose  flowers,  tinted  with 
peach.  The  flowers  of  Mons.  Barral  are  fragrant,  and 
almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Rose  named  La 
France.  Vicomte  Villeneuse  is  both  vigorous  and 
floriferous,  with  large  fully  double  flowers  of  a  soft 
peach  hue.  The  huge  deep  rosy  purple  flowers  of 
Camille  Lemoine  are  borne  singly  or  in  clusters  of  one 
to  three  on  stems  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  We  have 
another  of  the  Hollyhock  type  in  Madame  de  Montigo, 
with  spreading  blush  guards,  and  long,  erect,  white, 
central  petals  ;  the  centre,  however,  is  not  fully  double 
as  the  ovaries  are  partly  shown.  In  the  variety 
Madame  Fovel,  the  flowers  are  fully  double,  and 
almost  of  a  uniform  peach  colour.  The  foliage  is  of  a 


rich  dark  colour,  and  the  stems  about  3  ft.  high.  This 
height  is  even  exceeded  in  the  case  of  Carnea  elegans, 
which  stands  about  3£  ft.  high,  and  has  huge  flowers, 
though  not  perfectly  double,  as  inner  petals  arch  over 
the  yellow  stamens,  but  do  not  entirely  conceal  them. 
The  outer  petals  are  blush,  the  rest  white.  The  variety 
may  be  described  as  showy,  but  not  fine. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  kinds  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
flowers  seldom  show  a  deeper  tint  than  rose,  while 
varieties  of  peach,  pink,  white,  and  creamy  white  are  far 
more  prevalent.  A  desirable  dark  hue  is  met  with  in 
Isabella  Warlitzky,  which  has  deep  purple-red,  but  not 
very  full  flowers.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Gloire  de  Davai,  which  has  deep  red  flowers,  tinted 
with  purple  at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  broad 
glaucous  green  segments  of  the  leaves  and  the  red 
petioles  add  to  the  appearance  and  value  of  the  variety. 
The  petals,  of  Edmond  Lebon  are  densely  packed,  and 
of  a  beautiful  peach  colour.  The  blooms  are  of  good 
size.  The  fault  of  a  great  many  of  the  kinds  is  that 
the  petals,  particularly  the  inner  ones,  are  very  narrow, 
sometimes  quite  filamentous.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Violacea,  for  the  deep  rose  petals  are  mostly  all  broad 
and  densely  arranged.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of 
3  ft.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  Linnie  are  slender, 
reminding  one  of  the  wild  type,  but  the  flowers  are  of 
course  double,  of  moderate  size,  and  deep  purple-red. 
Dr.  Caillot  is  a  large  dark  rose  kind,  and  paler  at  the 
tips  of  the  petals,  but  the  centre  is  inclined  to  be  open 
after  a  certain  time.  The  blush-coloured  outer  petals 
of  Le  B’raicheur  are  long,  and  form  a  guard  to  the 
inner  ones,  which  are  creamy  white.  It  may  be 
described  as  large  enough  on  all  hands,  and  pretty. 
Madame  de  Galham  has  very  large  flowers  of  a  different 
type  from  most  of  the  above,  for  the  petals  are  all 
spreading,  so  that  the  bloom  is  flat.  In  many  cases 
the  inner  petals  assume  an  erect  position,  while  in 
others  the  same  set  are  densely  packed  and  ascending, 
making  the  flower  deeper  than  it  is  wide.  In  these 
respects  then  Madame  de  Galham  differs.  The  flowers 
are  flesh  coloured,  fading  to  white  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  and  withal  very  choice  and  ornamental. 

Of  the  above  kinds,  the  following  may  be  reckoned  a 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection,  namely,  Vicomte  Villeneuse, 
Mons.  Barral,  Augustin  d’Hour,  Madame  Loise,  Madame 
de  Galham,  Madame  de  Montigo  Madame  Fovel, 
Camille  Lemoine,  Carnea  elegans,  Edmond  Lebon, 
Violacea,  Marie  Houillon,  Comtesse  de  Bresson,  and 
Le  Fraicheur. 

- •*&*• - 

NOTES  FROM  DOVER 

(  Concluded  from  p.  683  ). 

In  pursuance  of  last  week’s  intention,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Editor,  I  will  continue  my  observations  on  the 
flora  of  Dover.  I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  leave  the 
town  and  accompany  me  for  a  ramble  along  the 
cliffs.  That  mighty  monument  of  historic  fame,  viz., 
Shakespeare’s  Cliff,  shall  receive  our  initial  respect  and 
careful  attention.  But,  ere  we  ascend  to  the  summit, 
we  are  made  conscious  that  great  patches  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  sparkling  under  the  morning  sun,  and 
waving  in  the  breeze,  have  the  effect  of  producing 
quite  a  piebald  appearance  on  the  whiteness  of  the 
chalk.  We  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  behold,  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  is  the  type  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  our  most  valued  and  succulent 
vegetables,  viz.,  Brassica  oleracea,  in  full  flower.  Yes, 
it  is  indeed  none  other  than  the  common  Cabbage  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  common,  that  is,  the  wild  species, 
for  I  believe  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  certain  maritime 
districts  in  this  country. 

It  is  assumed,  and,  I  think,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  that  this  particular  plant  is  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
genitrix  of  all  the  numerous  and  beautiful  varieties 
which  adorn  our  kitchen  gardens  in  the  present  day. 
A  very  valuable  contribution  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World  not  a 
great  while  ago,  which,  to  any  one  having  the  evolution 
of  the  Cabbage  at  heart,  should  be  read  and  re-read, 
for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  information  therein 
conveyed. 

Well,  this  ancient  denizen  of  the  dangerous  precipice 
is  evidently  quite  at  home  here,  for  it  has  located 
itself  in  some  places  to  the  exclusion  of  its  allies  and 
other  neighbours.  Notwithstanding  the  coarseness 
and  acridity  of  its  leaves,  it  is  still  occasionally  used  as 
a  vegetable  in  times  of  need,  and  I  was  informed  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  severe  weather,  it  had 
been  hawked  about  the  town  as  a  substitute  for  its 
more  nutritious  rival.  But  how  is  it  gathered  at  so 
great  a  height  ?  Let  us  ascend  to  the  summit,  and 
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bring  the  immortaliser  of  this  cliff  to  witness.  In  his 
tragedy  of  King  Lear,  Shakespeare  says  : — 

“  Come  on,  sir  ;  here’s  the  place  ;  stand 
still.  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’tis,  to  cast  one’s  eyes  so  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the 
midway  air, 

Show  scarce  so  large  as  beetles  ;  half-way 
down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful 
trade  ! 

*******  I’ll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong.” 

The  Samphire  is  not  yet  in  bloom  ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
seen  ;  but  the  mode  of  collecting  both  is  the  same, 
and  men  risk  their  lives,  with  ropes  round  their  bodies, 
to  get  a  miserable  pittance  by  the  proceeds. 

Another,  and  an  allied  representative  of  our  garden 
flora,  is  the  wild  Wallflower,  botanically  known  as 
Cheiranthus  Cheiri.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  Cabbage,  but  in  less 
profusion.  The  colour  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  the 
flowers  are  sweet  scented.  A  spike  which  I  managed 
to  secure  was  submitted  to  a  man  planting  Cab¬ 
bages  on  an  allotment  close  by,  and  looking  wise,  he 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  it’s  only  a  weed,  a  common  weed,” 
and  thus  thought  he  had  very  cleverly  disposed  of  the 
question.  Doubtless  he  thought  it  was  beneath  his 
notice.  Having  explained  that  all  flowers  were  weeds 
in  their  native  habitats,  he  admitted,  with  bucolic 
brevity,  that  that  was  so  ;  for  he  replied,  “  Certainly,” 
although  his  attitude  did  not  bespeak  a  full  and  con¬ 
scientious  acceptance  of  the  fact.  With  reference  to 
the  flavour  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  Cabbage  my 
friend  exhibited  greater  aptitude ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt,  judging  by  the  contortions  of  his  face,  that  his 
experience  was  quite  ripe  on  that  point. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
to  the  coast-guard  thereon  stationed.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  humanity  was  appealed  to  in  the  matter 
of  nomenclature,  but  his  botanical  knowledge  was 
apparently  nothing  like  equal  to  his  nautical  abilities  ; 
and  he  knew  no  more  about  those  pretty  little  children 
of  nature  that  he  was  constantly  crushing  beneath  his 
feet,  than  I  knew  about  the  origin  of  the  earth.  And, 
moreover,  he  had  a  grievance.  He  was  on  duty  seven¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  and  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  ! 

I  suggested  a  “strike,”  but  he  avowed  they  wouldn’t  let 
him.  Seventeen  hours  a-day  is  too  long  for  any  man  ; 
but  in  his  case  no  harm  had  resulted,  as  his  physique 
and  general  bronzy  appearance  was  of  the  most  admir¬ 
able  description. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps,  pass  along  the  parade, 
penetrate  the  tunnel  in  the  opposite  cliffs,  ascend 
the  eastern  heights,  and  go  in  search  of  “fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  ”  It  is  quite  invigorating  to  dwell 
on  the  fact,  especially  in  summer  weather,  that  altitude 
increases  respiration  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Hence,  the  higher  we  go  the  cooler 
we  become,  until  we  are  glad  to  hurry  down  to  wel¬ 
come  old  Sol’s  cheerful  face  once  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  Dover  is  10°  cooler  in  summer,  and  10°  warmer  in 
winter  than  the  average  temperature  of  our  great  metro¬ 
polis.  As  to  the  former,  I  think,  during  my  stay  here, 
the  approximation  was  fully  borne  out  ;  but  as  to  the 
latter,  I  fear  the  coast-guard’s  elevation  would  always 
be  in  my  mind. 

As  it  is  advisable  in  a  new  district  to  acquire  local 
information,  a  guide  book  was  purchased  because  it  was 
supposed  to  deal  with  natural  history.  The  “natural 
history,”  however,  only  consisted  in  references  to  geo¬ 
logical  and  zoological  matters  ;  hence  it  was  practically 
useless  for  my  purpose,  as  I  wanted  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  living  superincumbent  vegetable  products, 
Well,  we  must  dispense  with  the  guide,  and  apply  direct 
to  nature’s  own  children.  Let  us  examine  their  bright 
little  jubilant  faces,  for  they  are  very  clean,  and  sweet, 
and  inviting.  Their  features,  moreover,  are  very 
expressive  ;  they  court  observation  ;  they  ask  to  be 
kissed ;  and  sometimes  they  are  good  enough  to 
indicate  their  names. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill, 
where  the  views  are  picturesque  and  enticing ;  and 
where  the  “children  ”  can  be  seen,  but  only  indistinctly 
commingled  together,  en  masse  as  it  were,  and 
indefinable.  There  are  plenty  of  them  ;  let  us  stoop 
down  and  interrogate  them.  We  will  observe  first 
— we  cannot  help  it — the  beautifully  arranged  pyra¬ 
midal  spikes  of  the  crimson  Vetch,  Saintfoin,  or 
Cock’s-head  (Hedysarum  onobrychis),  which  forces 
itself  by  reason  of  its  striking  colour  upon  our  attention. 
It  varies  in  height  according  to  soil  and  situation. 


Here  it  is,  perhaps,  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  high;  but  inland, 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle,  it  assumes  as 
many  feet.  It  is  a  lovely  thing  on  this  high  plateau 
— all  colour.  A  great  contrast  to  this  is  the  Viper’s 
Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  a  tall-stemmed,  rough¬ 
looking  plant  ;  but  possessing  fine  features  in  its  bright, 
crowded,  purplish-blue  flowers.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  dangerous  plant  on  account  of  its  bristles  and  its 
intense  sombre  colour  ;  hence,  perhaps,  its  venomous 
name.  Tiny  little  specimens  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
were  performing  the  object  and  end  of  their  existence, 
viz.,  reproduction  of  their  species.  All  plants  are 
necessarily  considerably  influenced  by  their  environ¬ 
ments  ;  and  this,  I  think,  offers  a  good  instance  ;  for 
where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  richer,  this  plant  attains  a 
size  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  I  saw  at  Kew  the  other  day 
a  good  specimen  of  this  under  glass,  but  it  lacked 
the  deep  colour  and  verdant  robustness  common  to  it 
in  a  wild  condition. 

The  vulgar  red  Poppy,  Papaver  Rhreas,  pokes  its  head 
above  the  dwarfer  vegetation,  and  flies  the  red  or 
crimson  flag  on  its  bristly  stalks,  as  if  it  would  caution 
the  observer  net  to  approach  too  near.  It  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Iledweed,  and  is  at  all  times 
conspicuous  by  virtue  of  its  flaming  colours.  The 
double  garden  forms  of  this  species  show  how  much  can 
be  done  by  hybridisation  and  selection. 

The  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus)  is  very 
abundant,  and  in  some  places  forms  large  patches  of 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  streaked  with  red,  as  to  give  one 
the  impression  that  he  is  gazing  upon  a  field  of  old 
gold.  Its  congener,  the  Kidney  Vetch  or  Ladies’ 
Fingers  (Anthyllis  vulneraria),  is  of  a  more  delicate 
yellow  complexion,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  to  accord 
with  its  feminine  appelation.  The  flowers  are  crowded 
together  in  a  sort  of  umbel,  and  downy  between  ;  hence 

its  ’generic  signification.  As  to  its  specific - well, 

we  will  proceed.  At  any  rate,  both  these  plants  are 
elegant  native  herbs,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  a 
place  on  the  rockwork,  which  I  believe  at  Kew  they 
do  enjoy. 

As  to  botanical  names — a  great  stumbling-block  to 
some  people — -it  has  been  said,  I  am  aware,  that  bota¬ 
nists — 

“  Love  not  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know 

it  not, 

And  all  their  botany  is  but  Latin  names.” 

Do  you  believe  this  ?  I  do  not,  and  if  time  and 
space  were  no  object,  I  would  endeavour  to  controvert 
it.  Suffice  for  our  present  purpose  that  those  who 
admire  our  native  plants,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  science,  lose  half  the  interest  attaching  to  them. 
Are  common  terms  sufficient  to  describe  them  ? 
Common  terms  are  not  only  inexact,  but  positively 
misleading.  Take  the  case  of  the  Buttercup  (Ranun¬ 
culus  bulbosus),  which  everywhere  abounds ;  why,  it  has 
no  reference  to  butter,  neither  is  it  cup  shape.  The 
blossoms  are  rather  flat  than  concave,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cows  avoid  them.  It  is  a  vulgar  delusion, 
and  consequently  “the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
shake  off,”  even  according  to  Gilbert  White,  who  wrote 
his  Natural  History  of  Selborne  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  No,  Buttercup  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French,  bouton  cop,  button-head  ;  a  better  and  more 
precise  denomination  than  our  term. 

But  look  !  here  is  an  exquisite  little  gem,  only  3  ins. 
above  the  mossy  turf.  What  is  it  ?  It  has  five  petals, 
like  the  Rose,  and  it  opens  these  very  wide  to  catch  every 
ray  of  sunshine.  It  is  a  Sunflower,  for  that  is  what  its 
technical  name  signifies  ;  but  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Rock  Rose,  Helianthemum  vulgare.  It  is  a  bright, 
pretty  flower,  and  well  deserves  the  name  ;  although  I 
had  some  trouble  to  identify  it,  for  in  a  cultivated  con¬ 
dition  it  assumes,  great  spreading,  shrubby  bushes  ;  but 
here,  on  its  hard  calcareous  bed,  it  takes  on  quite  a  lili- 
putian  character.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Watts  who 
wrote — 

“  Whene’er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  I  see.” 

For  the  word  which  I  have  italicised,  I  would  sub¬ 
stitute  things,  and  further  add,  with  a  certain  sense  of 
shame — 

Which  I  must  fain  confess,  for  me,. 

Have  no  identity. 

There  are  many  more  things  which  call  for  comment, 
all  beautiful  in  their  several  parts,  for  which  The 
Gardening  World  has  no  space  to  spare.  I  must, 
however,  just  note  two  Catehflies  (Silene).  S.  inflata, 
or  the  Bladder  Campion,  flowers  in  panicles,  the  petals 
of  which  are  white,  and  deeply  cleft,  while  the  large 
inflated  purplish  calyx  is  beautifully  reticulated.  The 
other,  S.  italics,  or  Italian  Catchfly,  produces  its 
blossoms  in  much  the  same  manner ;  but  the  petals, 


although  the  same  colour,  are  more  deeply  divided, 
and  the  panicles  are  slightly  clammy.  This  is  by  no 
means  so  plentiful  as  the  other  ;  indeed,  I  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  getting  one.  The  yellow  Stonecrop 
or  Wall-pepper  (Sedum  acre)  was  discovered  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  latter  plant,  and  although  I  have 
got  plenty  in  the  garden  on  a  sunny  border,  yet  the 
desire  to  possess  a  bit  because  it  was  dangerous  to 
obtain,  led  me  to  adopt  a  horizontal  position  at  the 
evident  risk  of  a  broken  neck.  A  piece,  however,  was 
secured,  and  in  due  course  transferred  to  other  quarters, 
there,  perhaps,  to  pine  and  die  for  the  lack  of  its 
native  air,  and  the  pure  ozonic  breezes  which  for  ever 
invest  its  elevated  home. 

Dozens  of  other  equally  interesting  subjects  claim 
remark,  but  as  “night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work,”  so  patience  becometh  exhausted,  and  propriety 
loudly  proclaims  “  enough.”  In  the  compass  of  a  little 
article  like  this  much  cannot  be  said,  but  the  delightful 
reminiscences  of  a  country  ramble  are  re-awakened  by 
this  effort  of  production — this  attempt  to  portray  some 
of  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  the  Dover  Cliffs. 

— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IF. 

- - 

THE  WASTE  OF  TOWNS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  City  News  makes 
the  following  practical  suggestion  for  restoring  to  the 
soil  the  waste  of  towns,  and  making  it  available  as  plant 
food. — “  By  mixing  peat  and  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
night  soil,  free  from  ashes.  The  peat  should  be  dug 
out  with  the  steam  navvy,  and  pressed  in  hydraulic 
chambers,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  being 
removed  at  once,  afterwards  being  thoroughly  dried  in 
sheds  (similar  to  those  on  the  ship  canal  at  Lymm) 
and  broken  fine  by  machinery  ;  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  3  cwt.  to  1  ton  of  the  dried  peat  should 
be  poured  on  and  well  mixed  as  it  comes  from  the  dis¬ 
integrator.  This  would  absorb  and  deodorize  5  tons  of 
manure,  and  should  be  used  in  the  pails  ;  after  they  are 
washed,  about  3  lbs.  of  prepared  peat  should  be  thrown 
into  each  pail  to  fix  the  free  ammonia  and  disinfect  them 
whilst  in  use  ;  this  would  also  prevent  the  present 
offensive  smell  during  their  transit  through  the  streets. 
Contents  of  pails  should  be  sent  on  steam  tram  lines  to 
Carrington,  to  be  there  dealt  with  by  adding  sufficient 
prepared  peat  and  acid  to  make  a  fine  workable  manure, 
which  would  be  worth  over  £1  per  ton,  at  the  present 
price  of  artificial  manures,  but  the  same  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  delivered  near  the  farms  at  10s.  per  ton, 
and  save  the  ratepayers  of  Manchester  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  contents  of 
pails.  The  manure  should  be  stored  in  sheds  till  sold. 
This  would  be  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  almost  every 
crop,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  principal  source  whereby  we 
can  hope  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  depressed  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  Manchester  will  set  the  example  and  use 
the  resources  which  lie  at  her  door,  and  restore  the 
link  which  is  being  broken  in  nature’s  endless  chain  of 
existence  by  withholding  from  the  soil  the  most 
fertilising  matter  it  gives,  British  agricultural  depression 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  soil  pan  and  refuse  tub  now  in 
use,  which  should  act  as  receptacles  for  ashes,  broken 
pots,  tins,  and  rubbish  as  now,  there  should  be  placed 
a  dustbin  to  contain  the  house  sweepings,  and  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  food  refuse  only.  Contents  of  dustbins, 
with  all  vegetable,  fish,  and  animal  refuse  from  markets 
and  abbatoirs,  also  street  sweepings,  should  be  sent  to 
Carrington,  to  be  there  tipped  where  the  peat  had  been 
dug  out,  the  ground  being  first  prepared  by  drains 
laid  in  the  bottom  and  covered  with  1  ft.  of  ashes,  then 
pile  in  the  refuse,  mixing  it  well  with  the  precipitated 
sludge  from  the  sewage  tanks  in  equal  quantities,  to 
any  convenient  depth,  say  6  ft.  or  more.  Lime  must 
be  ttsed  as  a  precipitant  in  the  sewage  tanks,  after 
which  it  becomes  carbonate  of  lime  ;  this  would  so  act 
on  the  organic  matter,  which  the  refuse  contains,  as  to 
promote  the  slow  natural  production  of  nitric  acid,  and 
with  this  it  combines  and  forms  nitrate  of  lime  ;  nitrate 
of  potash  and  other  fertilising  compounds  would  also  be 
formed  within  the  refuse,  which  should  lie  for  not  less 
than  one  year  ;  it  should  then  be  turned  and  left  in 
ridges  six  months  before  required  for  use,  to  oxidize  and 
develope  the  nitrates.  This  would  be  a  compost 
manure  well  worth  using  by  any  farmer  in  the  country, 
and  I  should  strongly  recommend  its  use  in  alternation 
with  peat  manure,  or  it  might  eventually  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  peat,  being  dried  and  afterwards  being 
mixed  with  peat  and  night  soil  from  the  pails,  thus 
providing  a  never.-failing  substance  for  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  valuable  fertilizer,  which  would  make  our 
land  grow  crops  so  abundantly,  as  to  enable  farmers  to 
more  than  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition. 
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NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED 

BY  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Azalea  species.— In  general  appearance  the  plants 
exhibited  under  this  name  resembled  A.  obtusa,  and 
probably  also  come  from  China.  The  leaves  are  small, 
oblong,  and  obtuse.  The  flowers  were  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  species  mentioned,  and  produced  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  quite  hiding  the  foliage.  Two 
quite  dwarf  plants  were  exhibited,  one  of  which  had 
salmon-coloured  flowers  tinted  with  scarlet  on  the  base 
of  three  of  the  segments.  The  other  was  similarly 
floriferous,  with  flowers  of  a  much  darker  shade  of 
colour.  They  were  stated  to  be  quite  hardy. 

Fig,  St.  John. — This  Fig  has  already  found  its  way 
into  several  collections,  and  although  comparatively 
new,  is  yet  feeling  its  way,  as  it  were.  Its  merits 
are  differently  rated  by  different  growers,  but  it  seems 
that  earliness  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  The 
fruits  are  of  medium  or  small  size,  turbinate  or  obovate, 
smooth,  bright  green,  and  abundantly  produced  on  pot- 
grown  plants.  This,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
subject,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  summer  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  in  each  case. 

Gloxinia,  Monarch. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  funnel-shaped,  erect,  of  good  size  and  substance, 
and  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  fading  to  bright  scarlet 
towards  the  margin  ;  the  base  of  the  tube  is  paler  and 
finely  spotted.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  oval,  of  good 
size  and  substance.  A  Floricultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Gloxinia,  Mrs.  J.  Carter. — The  leaves  of  this  are 
moderate  in  size  ;  but  the  flowers  are  large,  erect, 
funnel-shaped,  and  white  with  a  rosy  carmine  edge  to 
the  segments.  It  may  appropriately  be  termed  a 
Picotee-edged  sort  of  attractive  appearance. 

Gloxinia,  Rainbow. — The  leaves  of  this  are  elliptic 
and  deep  green  with  pale  silvery  ribs.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  last,  but  they  are 
larger,  with  5 — 7  segments  overlapping  one  another. 
The  throat  is  marbled  with  purple,  and  this  marbling 
extends  upwards  into  the  sinus  of  a  broad  band  or  arc 
of  red  arching  over  the  middle  of  each  segment,  and 
the  broad  margin  is  white.  Both  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  and  received 
Floricultural  Certificates. 

Begonia,  Lady  Grimthorpe.  —The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  variety  are  large  and  double,  consisting  of 
large,  loosely-plicated  sepals  arranged  round  a  few 
centres  or  rosettes.  They  are  of  a  bright  salmon 
slightly  tinted  with  scarlet.  For  the  description  of 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  see  p.  656.  Mrs.  R.  Dean  is 
described  at  p.  634.  All  three  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  a  Floricultural  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded  in  each  case. 

Pelargonium,  Dorothy. — Considering  that  this 
variety  belongs  to  the  fancy  class,  the  flowers  are 
relatively  large  and  of  a  delicate  blush  hue  with  a  large 
bright,  rosy  purple  blotch  on  each  of  the  two  upper 
petals.  The  leaves  are  three-lobed  and  toothed.  For 
description  of  the  show  variety,  Royal  Ascot,  see  p. 
634.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  were  awarded  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Anthurium,  Madame  de  Smet  Duvivier. — In 
this  we  have  a  very  fine  variety  of  A.  Scherzerianum, 
with  large,  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves.  The  spathe  is 
relatively  very  large,  ovate,  and  of  an  intense  crimson- 
scarlet.  The  spadix  is  twisted  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
hue.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Pyrethrum,  Duchess  of  Portland. — The  flower 
heads  of  this  variety  are  single,  and  measure  3£  ins.  to 
4  ins.  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  very  numerous  and 
of  a  rich  rosy  pink,  and  the  disc  is  golden  yellow. 

Papaver,  Prince  of  Orange.  —  There  are  now 
many  varieties  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver 
orientalis),  and  this  is  one  of  them,  with  large  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers,  and  with  a  medium-sized 
brownish  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
orange  hue  is  quite  distinct  from  the  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  type,  and  the  variety  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  place 
in  collections.  Both  this  and  the  above-mentioned 
Pyrethrum  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Totten¬ 
ham,  and  received  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Iris  Gatesi. — This  is  a  very  pale  and  distinct  variety 
of  I.  Susiana.  The  falls  are  pale  grey,  tinted  pale 
yellow  and  mottled  all  over  with  small  purple  dots. 
The  standards  are  broad  and  of  a  pale  greyish  lilac 
almost  white,  lined  and  faintly  mottled  with  purple 
throughout.  The  falls  are  furnished  with  a  fulvous 
beard  ;  and  the  styles  are  coloured  similarly  to  the  falls. 


Iris  germanica  Kharput. — The  falls  are  of  an 
intense  violet-purple  and  reticulated  with  white  at  the 
base,  while  the  beard  cousists  of  white  hairs  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  standards  are  broad  and  of  a  deep 
blue  ;  aud  the  styles  are  lilac-blue.  Both  the  Irises 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
and  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  in  each  case. 

Philadelphus  hybridus  Lemoinei. — The  plants  of 
this  hybrid  flower  while  yet  in  a  very  small  state,  say 
12  ins.,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  useful  for  pot 
work.  The  seed  parent  was  P.  microphyllus  crossed 
with  pollen  of  P.  coronarius.  The  white  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  and  produced  in  short  racemes  of  about 
five  (at  least  on  young  plants)  on  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  petals  are  obovate  and  toothed  ;  and  the 
anthers  are  yellow.  The  opposite  leaves  are  ovate, 
serrate  and  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two 
parents.  The  hybrid  is  floriferous,  and  comes  into 
bloom  earlier  than  P.  microphyllus.  It  was  raised  by 
Lemoine  in  France,  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  M. 
Pritchard,  Southbourne,  Christchurch,  Hants,  receiving 
a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Iris  amcena  Yictorine. — The  falls  of  this  Iris  are 
of  an  intensely  dark  purple  and  variegated  with  white 
at  the  base.  The  standards  are  of  a  French-white  and 
irregularly  marked  with  a  few  purple  blotches  on  the 
upper  half. 

Iris  pallida  dalmatica. — The  falls  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  are  pale  or  soft  blue,  deeper  towards  the 
apex,  and  shaded  with  purple,  while  the  claw  is 
variegated  with  purple  and  white.  The  standards  are 
large  and  pale  blue. 

Achillea  mongolica. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
linear,  numerous,  finely  serrate,  dark  green,  closely 
resembling  those  of  our  native  A.  Ptarmica.  The 
flower  heads  are,  however,  much  'larger,  with  longer, 
pure  white  rays.  It  is  a  pretty  and  useful  plant,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  border  or  rockwork. 

Delphinium,  Puck. — This  is  a  semi-double  variety, 
as  the  expression  usually  goes  in  gardens  ;  and  the 
appearance  is  due  to  the  petals  being  enlarged,  spread 
out,  and  coloured  like  the  sepals.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple,  with  blue  tips,  and  are  of  large  size.  The 
flowering  spike  exhibited  was  about  3  ft.  long. 

Pyrethrum,  Carmen  Sylva.— The  rays  of  this 
variety  are  broad,  blush-white,  and  the  disc  golden 
yellow.  The  head  itself  is  large  and  single,  as  it  is 
termed  amongst  horticulturists. 

Pyrethrum,  James  Kelway.  —  The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  double,  with  rosy  red  rays  surrounding  the 
elongated  quilled  florets  of  the  disc,  which  is  rosy 
purple.  The  mouth  of  the  quilled  florets  is  deeply  and 
irregularly  toothed. 

Pyrethrum,  Warrior.  —  The  rays  of  this  single 
variety  are  of  an  intense  red,  and  slightly  reflexed, 
while  the  disc  is  golden  yellow. 

Pyrethrum,  Double  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — The  outer 
or  true  ray  florets  are  ligulate  and  blush-white.  The 
disc  is  quite  full,  and  consists  of  flesh  or  pale  pink 
florets,  irregularly  and  deeply  toothed  at  the  mouth. 

Pyrethrum,  Carl  Voget. — Like  the  last,  this  is 
also  double,  with  a  few  white  rays  surrounding  the 
full  and  well-developed  disc.  The  latter  consists  of 
blush-coloured,  quilled  florets,  irregularly  divided  or 
toothed  at  the  apex. 

Pyrethrum,  Leonard  Kelway. — The  heads  of  this 
are  single,  and  of  medium  or  small  size  as  Pvrethrums 
are  generally  considered.  The  rays  are  of  an  intense 
or  brilliant  red,  and  the  disc  is  golden  yellow. 

Pzeony,  Juno.  —  This,  as  well  as  the  three  other 
Pseonies  as  described  below,  are  varieties  of  P.  albiflora. 
Juno  is  large,  single,  and  rose  coloured,  with  a  satiny 
gloss,  showing  the  mass  of  yellow  stamens  in  the 
centre. 

P.E0N1’,  Tinted  Venus. — The  petals  of  this  single 
variety  are  long,  rose,  shaded  with  white  at  the  base, 
and  marked  or  slightly  flaked  upwards  with  red.  On 
the  whole  it  is  paler  than  Juno. 

P.EONY  Humei. — The  outer  petals  of  this  double 
variety  are  numerous,  and  the  colour  peach-blossom. 
The  centre  is  filled  up  with  narrow,  creamy  yellow 
petals. 

PiEONY  Autumnus. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
large,  with  long,  deep  rose-purple  petals,  folding  back 
so  as  to  show  the  mass  of  yellow  anthers.  This  as  well 
as  the  thirteen  varieties  of  different  subjects  preceding 
it  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport, 
Somerset,  and  all  the  fourteen  received  Floricultural 
Certificates. 

Pyrethrum,  Monarch. — The  rays  of  this  single 
form  are  numerous,  long,  and  of  a  soft  mauve-pink  ; 
the  disc  is  golden  yellow. 


Pyrethrum,  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown. — The  rays  in 
this  case  are  of  a  dark  magenta-red,  and  very  numerous. 
The  disc  is  golden  yellow  as  in  all  other  siDgle  kinds. 
Both  the  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Collins 
Bros.  k  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Koad,  and  received  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificates. 

BY  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Weigela  hortensis  alba. — Theleaves]of  this  highly 
ornamental  and  chaste  variety  are  opposite,  ovate, 
acuminate,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green.  The 
flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  as  in  the  type,  but  pure 
white,  and  very  abundantly  produced  in  terminal  cymes. 

Indigofera  gerardiana  (floribunda)  alba. — The 
rich  dark  green  leaves  of  this  hardy  shrub  are  glaucous 
beneath,  and  consist  of  about  four  pairs  of  oblong 
leaflets  and  a  terminal  one.  The  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  freely  produced  in  long,  axillary 
racemes. 

Iris  Gatesi. — For  description  of  this  handsome 
novelty  see  first  column.  Both  this  and  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  subjects  received  First  Class  Certificates  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  Iris  was 
also  shown  by  M.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Holland,  and 
received  a  similar  award. 

Gloxinia,  Electra. — The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety 
are  funnel-shaped,  creamy  yellow  in  the  throat,  and 
finely  dotted  with  purple.  The  lamina  is  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple,  surrounded  by  a  blue  band  on  each 
segment,  the  margin  of  which  is  white. 

Gloxinia,  Monarch. — Both  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  richly-coloured  sort  received  Awards  of  Merit 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons. 

Iris  yariegata,  Robert  Burns.-— The  falls  of  this 
form  are  of  a  rich  velvety  maroon,  giving  place  to 
white  on  the  lower  part,  which  is  lined  with  purple, 
and  the  pale  yellow  sides  of  the  claw  are  also  lined 
with  purple ;  the  beard  is  orange-coloured.  The 
smaller  standards  are  golden  yellow,  and  the  styles 
pale  yellow.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Coven t  Garden,  and  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

PiEONY,  Moonbeam. — This  is  a  double  variety  of 
Preonia  albiflora,  with  pale  peach-coloured  outer  petals 
and  creamy  yellow  inner  ones.  The  latter  are  numerous, 
narrow  and  jagged  at  the  ends.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Begonia,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Saint  Didier. 
— The  leaves  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  broad,  lobed, 
very  oblique,  and  of  a  deep  olive-green.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  double,  and  of  a  soft  creamy  or  primrose- 
yellow,  with  broad  undulated  sepals  arranged  round  a 
principal  centre,  with  a  few  small  inconspicuous  rosettes 
inserted  here  and  there  in  the  axils  of  the  larger  ones. 
It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Carnation,  Lord  Rendlesham. — The  flowers  of 
this  perpetual  variety  are  double,  and  of  a  pale  terra¬ 
cotta  hue.  The  petals  are  moderately  numerous  and 
toothed  at  the  apex.  The  variety  reminds  one  of  the 
summer-flowering  one  named  Terra  Cotta.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mill, 
Campsey  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

Carnation,  Iver  White. — This  is  described  as  a 
Clove  Carnation,  and  is  both  pure  white  and  delicately 
fragrant.  The  flowers  are  fully  double,  with  broad 
petals,  slightly  toothed  at  the  edge.  They  are  borne 
on  slender  stems  about  2  ft.  high,  furnished  at  the  base 
with  rather  narrow  leaves  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  it. 

Canna,  Antoine  Chantin. — The  petals  of  this 
CanDa  are  yellow,  but  they  are  inconspicuous  compared 
with  the  three  large  petaloid  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
bright  yellow,  spotted  with  bright  red  ;  the  lower  one 
is  almost  blotched  with  that  colour. 

Canna,  Jules  Chretien. —The  leaves  of  this  sort 
are  very  broad,  and  of  a  rich  glaucous  green,  and  the 
stems  are  dwarf.  The  petaloid  stamens  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  scarlet-red. 

Campanula  abif.tina. — The  tube  of  this  Campanula 
is  cup-shaped,  and  pale  internally,  while  the  four 
to  five-lobed  lamina  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  spreading. 
Both  this  and  the  two  Cannas  received  Awards  of  Merit 
when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Fruit. 

Cucumber,  Matchless.  —  This  is  described  as  a 
seedling  from  Empress,  crossed  with  Lockie’s  Perfection. 
The  fruits  shown  were  about  18  ins.  long,  cylindrical, 
and  suddenly  tapering  to  a  short  neck  near  the  base. 
The  skin  was  smooth,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  by  the  Fruit  Committee. 
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Pinks  and  The  National  Pink  Society. 

It  was  from  no  fault  of  the  promoters  of  the  National 
Pink  Society  that  there  were  practically  no  Pinks  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  24th.  In  a  season  when 
Tulips  and  Roses  are  late,  Pinks  are  certain  to  be  so, 
and  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  enable  him  to  go  out 
into  lanes  and  roads  and  gather  Pink  blossoms  from 
the  hedgerows  as  he  would  Dog  Roses.  When  writing 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  stated  it  was  most 
unusual  for  Roses  grown  in  the  open,  and  Tulips,  to  be 
shown  together  as  they  were  at  the  last  meeting.  I 
think  Carnations  and  Pinks  will  be  pretty  well  in 
together  this  season.  But  the  Pinks  are  coming  on 
with  a  great  rush,  and  if  a  show  of  Pinks  could  have 
been  held  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  a  very  good 
representation  of  flowers  would  have  been  seen.  As  it 
is,  I  think  Mr.  Turner  will  be  able  to  stage  some  fine 
blooms  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  on  the  7th  of  July. 

Mr.  Fred.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  sent  in  a  few  good  laced 
flowers  of  Pinks  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  24th, 
and  he  was  able  to  stage  six  blooms  in  three  varieties, 
having  Modesty,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
light-laced  varieties,  Boiard,  and  George  Hodgkinson. 
1  was  able  to  stage  six  hunches  of  border  Pinks  ;  Mr. 
F.  Hooper  a  bunch  of  white  Pinks  ;  and  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  of  Bedford,  sent  six  bunches  of 
seedling  white  Pinks  of  a  promising  character.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  Pink  show — restricted  in  quantity 
and  modest  in  display — but  it  was  the  very  best  the 
growers  could  do,  and  the  best  could  do  no  more.  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  Erleigh  Road,  Reading,  brought  up  some 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  and  though  all  the  flowers 
staged  could  have  been  stood  upon  a  table  4  ft.  square, 
yet  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Pink  Society  was 
not  quite  a  failure. 

When  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  on  the  27th, 
I  found  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Clifton  White  in  full  bloom. 
A  bed  filled  to  the  extent  of  one-half  with  each  of 
the  foregoing  varieties  was  a  perfect  carpet  of  white 
blossoms.  The  flowers  of  each  are  much  alike.  I 
think  those  of  Clifton  White  are  rather  the  purest,  and 
I  take  it  to  be  a  seedling  from  Mrs.  Sinkins,  but  the 
foliage  is  essentially  distinct.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  the  former  and  Her  Majesty  planted  out  side  by 
side.  There  are  several  white  seedlings  from  Mrs. 
Sinkins  about ;  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  has  two  or  three, 
but  all  have  a  burst  calyx. 

The  earliest  of  the  laced  Pinks  to  flower  at  Slough 
is  Modesty,  a  charming  variety  with  a  finely  formed 
petal  and  regular  edging  of  pale  rose.  The  petals  lie 
well  one  over  the  other,  and  a  good  bloom  needs  but 
little  dressing.  A  seedling  red-laced,  at  present  un¬ 
named,  raised  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fellowes,  is  early  also. 
Zoe  is  a  rosy  red  variety,  and  Empress  of  India,  laced 
with  dark  red,  is  unquestionably  a  very  tine  pink  ; 
indeed,  Boiard,  George  Hodgkinson,  John  Bull,  Henry 
Hooper,  the  Rector,  and  others  will  be  in  good  bloom 
by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

Clark’s  Lord  Lyon,  with  its  rosy  red  ground  and 
dark  lacing,  is  a  very  fine  variety,  with  a  well-formed 
flower  of  smooth  petals.  Mr.  Harry  Turner  says  “it 
is  very  scarce  indeed,  and  there  are  but  few  plants  of 
it  at  Slough.”  It  would  be  a  great  pity  were  it  to 
become  altogether  lost ;  therefore,  if  any  one  will  take 
care  of  it,  propagate  it,  and  work  up  a  good  stock,  it 
will  save  a  good  thing  from  the  danger  of  dying  out, 
and  be  also  doing  a  real  service  to  floriculture. — E.  D. 

The  Florists’  Tulip. 

The  fine  collection  of  florists’  Tulips  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  June  23rd.  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill, 
was  in  several  ways  worthy  of  notice,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  its  points 
of  interest.  To  begin  with,  the  Tulips  were  staged 
alongside  of  Roses  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  thus 
disposing  most  effectually  of  the  dogmatic  assertions  of 
a  few  of  our  southern  friends  who  are  fond  of  telling  us 
up  in  the  north  that  “the  Tulip  is  a  May  flower,”  and 
that  June  shows  are  a  great  mistake.  We,  however, 
find  that,  in  four  seasons  out  of  five,  the  Tulip  is  a 
June  flower,  and  that  May  shows  are  quite  out  of  the 
question — in  fact,  this  year,  although  the  National 
Society’s  Exhibition  was  held  on  June  6th  the  growers 
of  this  district  were  obliged  to  show  small  partly  opened 
flowers,  over  a  week  short  of  growth. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  exhibit  was  also  an  educational  one, 
and  was  intended  (in  response  to  requests  from  eminent 
florists  in  the  south)  to  show  our  London  friends  what 
the  Tulip  really  is,  and  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 


what  the  Tulip  grower’s  aims  and  aspirations  are.  It 
seems  strange  that  London  should  have  to  learn  of 
Lancashire  in  this  matter,  but  it  i3  unfortunately  true 
that  the  flower  is  now  almost  unknown  in  the  south, 
where  forty  years  ago  it  was  greatly  valued,  and  largely 
cultivated.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  signs  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  fine  old 
flower  are  apparent  ;  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  is 
the  earnest  wish  of — J.  IF.  Bentley,  Castleton. 

Mr.  Martin  Smith's  Special  Prizes  for 

Carnations.  " 

Some  time  since  I  was  taken  sharply  to  task  for  stating 
that  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith  for 
blooms  of  Carnations  grown  in  the  open  air  all  the 
winter,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  growers,  and 
them  only.  It  is  only  from  a  large  collection  any  one 
can  be  expected  to  cut  a  dozen  bunches  of  distinct 
varieties  of  self  Carnations,  and  eighteen  bunches  of 
any  type,  also  distinct.  At  Slough,  Mr.  Turner  has  some 
six  or  so  good-sized  beds  of  plants,  which  he  is  growing 
on  for  these  prizes,  and  it  is  necessary  he  should  do  so. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  several  plants  of  each 
variety  to  ensure  getting  a  good  bunch,  but  there  is 
a  necessity  for  growing  several  varieties  in  order  to 
ensure  having  a  sufficient  number  in  bloom  at  the  time. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  the  prizes  were  announced.  I  said  then  that  so 
far  from  encouraging  the  amateur  grower  of  small 
collections,  it  was  practically  subsidising  the  large  trade 
and  private  growers  ;  and  what  I  saw  at  Slough  of  the 
number  of  plants  put  out  into  beds  specially  for  this 
purpose,  confirms  me  in  my  belief.  I  am  further  told 
it  is  impolitic  to  criticise  these  prizes,  as  criticism 
might  induce  Mr.  Martin  Smith  to  withdraw  them. 
No  great  loss  to  floriculture  would  result  if  they  were 
withdrawn  altogether  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  that.  I  do, 
however,  hope  that  Mr.  Martin  Smith  may  see  his  way 
to  recasting  them  another  season. — E.  D. 

Self  Carnation,  Iver  White. 

This  fine  white  self  which  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
23rd  inst.  is  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  valuable 
group  of  new  white  seifs  of  previous  years.  What  with 
Mrs.  Muir,  Annie  Lakin,  Emma  Lakin,  Dodwell’s  Mr. 
Fred,  which  caused  such  a  sensation  last  year,  and  now 
Iver  White,  there  is  no  lack  of  fine  white  seifs.  We 
shall  look  anxiously  for  their  reappearance  during  the 
present  month. — E.  D. 

- o-X-c- - 

THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

PANSY  SHOW. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  New  Midland  Counties  Pansy 
Society  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  June  24th.  The 
entries]  were  very  heavy,  but  some  of  the  exhibitors’ 
plants  and  blooms  suffered  so  much  from  the  sultry, 
fiot  weather  of  a  few  previous  days,  that  several  dis¬ 
appointments  occurred  in  filling  classes  ;  still,  there 
was  a  wonderful  display,  far  exceeding  the  expectations 
of  the  committee.  The  Scottish  growers  came  out  well 
and  brought  a  lot  of  very  fine  blooms,  and  the  “open 
to  all  ”  classes  were  of  great  interest.  In  the  class  for 
forty-eight  fancy  Pansies  the  awards  were  as  follows  : — 
First,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Bushby,  Glasgow;  second,  Mr. 
A.  Bailey,  Junr.,  Sunderland;  third,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich.  For 
twenty-four  show  Pansies:  first,  Mr.  Bailey;  second,  Mr. 
Smellie  ;  third,  Mr.  Campbell ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Lister, 
Rothesay.  For  twenty-four  new  fancy  Pansies,  dis¬ 
similar  :  first,  Mr.  Smellie  ;  second,  Mr.  Irvine.  For 
six  new  fancy  Pansies  of  autumn  1890,  or  spring 
1891  :  first,  Mr.  Smellie  ;  second,  Mr.  Irvine. 

The  society  was  started  with  the  view  to  its  confining 
its  operations  to  Warwickshire  and  seven  adjacent 
counties,  and  classes  were  arranged  for  this.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  open  to  trade  growers  and  amateurs,  for 
twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  were  first  ;  Mr.  W.  Pemberton,  Walsall, 
second  ;  Mr.  George  East,  Leicester,  third.  In  Messrs. 
Pope’s  stand  were  fine  blooms  of  Evelyn  Bruce,  Neil 
McKay,  David  Rennie,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Weir,  James  Simkins,  May  Hynd,  and  others. 

For  twelve  new  fancy  Pansies  sent  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1889  and  subsequently,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  were 
first  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Pemberton.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  first, 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sous,  with  Neil  McKay  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Pemberton,  with  Mr.  Scott.  For  twenty-four 
show  Pansies,  first,  Mr,  Pemberton.  For  six  seedlings, 
own  raising,  not  sent  out,  first,  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  Bir¬ 


mingham.  Best  seedling  raised  in  1889,  first,  Mr. 
W.  Pemberton,  with  Stanley  Pemberton.  For  twelve 
varieties  of  Violas,  twelve  blooms  of  each,  the  premier 
award  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gabb,  Small  Heath,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

In  Section  2,  open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gar¬ 
deners  only  in  the  midland  counties,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  exhibits.  For  twenty-four  fancies,  first, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Christie,  Shifnal,  with  Maggie  A.  Scott, 
James  Alexander,  Lawrence  McCormack,  Mrs.  Lister, 
and  Archie  Buchanan,  all  very  fine  blooms ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Egginton,  Wolverhampton  ;  third,  Mr.  Bullock, 
Moseley;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Willoughby,  Bilston.  Eighteen 
fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar  :  first,  Mr.  Christie  (a  good 
bloom  of  Lord  Bute  in  this  stand) ;  second,  Mr. 
Egginton  ;  third,  Mr.  Field,  King’s  Heath  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Bullock.  Twelve  fancies  :  first,  Mr.  H.  Hughes ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  Priors  Lee  Farm,  Shifnal  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  East ;  fourth,  Mr.  Fowler,  Tamworth. 
All  the  other  classes  were  well  filled. 

Special  classes  were  reserved  for  amateurs  in  the 
midland  counties  who  had  never  won  a  prize  for 
Pansies,  and  the  principal  winners  were  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Coventry,  and  Mr.  H.  Hill,  Small  Heath. 

A  handsome  Cup  for  six  fancy  Pansies  and  six  Violas 
in  pots  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gabb.  Mr.  Wm. 
Sydenham’s  prize  of  1  guinea  for  three  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  Portland  sent  out  by  him  was  won  by  Mr. 
Smellie,  Bushby,  Glasgow.  The  Gardeners’  Magazine 
Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  was  won  by  Mr.  James 
Simkins,  King’s  Norton,  with  a  seedling  named 
Baccarat,  an  Allen  Ashcroft  style  of  flower  but  distinct; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hughes  almost  won  a  certificate  for  a 
seedling  named  Mr.  R.  Niven.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull  Nurseries,  exhibited  twelve  blooms  of  a  very 
pretty  bedding  fancy  Viola  named  Peacock,  to  which 
a  Certificate  was  awarded.  It  is  really  a  Pansy,  and  a 
beautiful  decorative  kind,  but  wanting  in  form  for 
exhibition  work.  It  has  a  rich  blue  violet  shade  of 
colour  running  through  the  other  colours. 

Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Brooke,  florist,  Durham,  also  sent  large  non-competing 
stands. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  florists,  Rothesay,  set  up  a 
very  extensive  display  of  100  sprays  of  Violas  (quite 
sixty  varieties),  and  over  200  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies, 
and  amongst  the  latter  were  several  very  fine  blooms  of 
Miss  Hudson,  a  first  class  variety,  good  throughout  the 
exhibition  ;  also  fine  blooms  of  Lord  Hamilton,  David 
Rennie,  George  Anderson,  Donald  Morrison,  Maggie 
A.  Scott,  and  man)'  others.  Amongst  the  Violas  were 
two  new'  varieties  which  obtained  Certificates,  Lass 
o’Gowrie  and  Annie  King,  and  both  will  be  welcomed. 
Other  leading  varieties  were  Countess  of  Elgin,  Gold¬ 
finch,  Columbine,  Lucy  Ashton,  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  Bullion,  Evelyn,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Gipsy 
Queen,  Abercorn  Beauty,  Mrs.  Grant,  Minnie  Baxter, 
Ada  Adair,  and  The  Mearns. 

A  great  many  new  varieties  of  great  merit  were  shown 
in  the  various  stands,  among  them  being  Teenie 
Mitchell,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Helen  Christie,  Miss 
Hudson,  Tom  Travis,  very  fine  everywhere  ;  Mrs.  Hugh 
Weir,  Wm.  Ross,  George  Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  McConnell, 
John  Taylor,  James  Simkins,  F.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs. 
W.  Dean,  Mrs.  Tonland,  Mrs.  Lister,  Lord  Bute,  Mrs. 
Archer,  Lord  Hamilton,  Kate  McArthur,  Miss 
Henderson,  Alexander  Ollar,  J.  T.  Ashton,  Donald 
Morrison,  and  several  others.  Of  new  ones  to  come  out, 
Lizzie  Forest  is  a  fine  yellow,  with  superb  blotch  ; 
John  Morris,  Nellie  Cook,  May  West,  W.  H.  Gabb, 
Mrs.  A.  Irvine,  Minnie  Tate,  John  Cook  and  Lizzie 
Irvine  are  all  fine  new,  sorts. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
Birmingham,  contributed  handsome  groups  of  plants 
and  floral  arrangements  ;  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull  Nurseries,  a  quantity  of  plants  for  the  centre 
of  the  tables  and  other  places,  and  a  fine  display  of  cut 
herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  .Vertegans  &  Co.,  Chad 
Valley  Nursery,  showed  several  plants  of  the  lovely 
new  broom  Genista  Andreana,  a  plant  in  bloom  of 
Romneya  Coulteri,  with  a  very  large  fragrant  white 
flower,  and  other  plants.  The  Imperial  Hollow-ware 
Company,  Birmingham,  sent  a  large  assortment  of  their 
new  Pansy  boxes,  which  are  finding  much  favour  with 
exhibitors. 

The  committee  received  hearty'congratulations  on  all 
sides,  and  preparations  for  an  exhibition  on  a  larger 
scale  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with.  Friends  from 
Scotland  and  the  north,  who  also  officiated  as  judges, 
and  joined  the  committee  at  dinner,  expressed  the 
pleasure  they  felt  at  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  and 
the  excellent  arrangements. 
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PANSY 
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Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  forty-seventh 
annual  competition,  promoted  by  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  ult.,  was  of 
unusually  high  merit,  and  altogether,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  the  society  has  ever  held.  In  the  north,  as 
in  the  south,  the  growers  have  had  to  contend  against 
cold  and  dull  weather,  nevertheless  blooms  came  from 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  fancies  especially  were 
in  grand  form.  In  the  trade  competitions  for  twenty- 
four  show  Pansies,  Mr.  M. 

Campbell,  Blantyre,  came 
in  first ;  Mr.  Alex.  Lister, 

Rothesay,  second  ;  and  Mr. 

John  Smellie,  Bushby,  Glas¬ 
gow,  third.  Mr.  Lister  took 
the  lead  with  twenty-four 
fancy  Pansies,  beating  Mr. 

Smellie  and  Mr.  Campbell 
in  the  order  named.  Mr. 

Andrew  Irvine,  Tighna- 
bruaich,  took  permier 
honours  for  six  seedling 
show  Pansies  ;  and  Messrs. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
had  the  best  twenty-four 
bunches  of  bedding  Violas, 

Mr.  George  Wood  and  Mr. 

J.  Forbes,  both  of  Hawick, 
coming  in  second  and  third. 

In  the  open  classes,  Mr. 

Andrew  Irvine  showed  the 
best  twenty-four  seedling 
fancy  Pansies,  twelve  seed¬ 
ling  show  Pansies,  best 
fancy  seedling,  best  show 
seedling,  best  white  self, 
dark  self,  yellow  self,  and 
primrose  self — a  very  credit¬ 
able  performance.  Mr.  A. 

Lyster  had  the  best  dozen 
fancy  Pansies,  and  the  finest 
nine  show  and  fancy 
blooms.  That  very  successful 
raiser,  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Dal- 
dowie,  held  his  own  with 
sixteen  seedling  Violas. 

Another  most  successful 
competitor  was  Mr.  W. 

Erater,  Linlithgow,  who 
took  leading  honours  with 
six  bunches  of  seedling 
Violas,  three  blooms  of  Mrs. 

Freeland,  and  three  blooms 
of  Mrs.,  Browell.  Among 
other  successful  prize¬ 
winners  were  Mr.  C.  Kay 
(Gargunnock),  Mr.  A. 

Borrowman  (Beeslack),  Mr. 

W.  Dick  (Kirknewton),  and 
Mr.  G.  Ross  (Laurencekirk). 

Mr.  R.  Stewart,  of  Lenzie, 
secured  five  first  prizes 
in  the  practical  gardeners’ 
competition  ;  and  Mr.  A. 

Ottar,  of  Campbelltown, 
and  Mr.  D.  Allan,  Stobhill, 
among  amateurs  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the 
leading  classes. 

Mrs.  Robert  Laird  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  tasteful 
table  of  Pansies  ;  Miss  Grieve, 

Pilrig  Cottage,  taking  second 
honours.  The  best  six  most 
tastefully  arranged  small 
glasses  came  from  Miss 
Effie  Welsh  (Liberton  Mains), 

Miss  Ruby  Laird  (Pinkhill)  being  second.  Miss 
Smith  and  Miss  Grieve  had  the  best  baskets  of  fancy 
Pansies. 

- - 


CALADIUMS. 


The  richness,  variety,  and  blending  of  the  various 
colours  to  be  found  in  this  showy  class  of  plants  is 
almost  endless.  A  batch  of  them,  when  well  grown, 
never  fails  to  prove  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
effective  ornaments  of  the  stove  ;  while  for  exhibition 
purposes,  Caladiums  are  also  unique  in  their  way. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  gives 


some  idea  of  the  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the 
colours,  but  fails  to  give  anything  of  the  richness  of  the 
colours  themselves.  The  large-leaved  and  stronger¬ 
growing  kinds,  if  otherwise  sufficiently  meritorious, 
are  utilised  for  exhibition  purposes.  But  besides  these, 
a  large  number  of  small  kinds  are  of  great  value  for 
decorative  purposes,  including  the  well-known  and 
universally  cultivated  Argyrites,  and  its  companion 
plant  Minus  Erubescens,  with  reddish  crimson  centre 
and  broad  green  margin.  The  latter  is  almost  equally 
dwarf  as  the  first. 


Varieties  of  Caladium. 


The  exhibition  kinds  always  command  the  greatest 
attention  when  grouped  by  themselves.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  newer  kinds  is  Mrs.  H.  Veitch.  The  whole 
leaf  is  suffused  with  pinkish  red  on  a  white  ground. 
Comte  de  Gorminy  is  almost  entirely  of  a  dull  salmon- 
red,  and  very  fine.  Old  varieties  of  standing  reputation 
are  Candidum,  white,  with  green  ribs  ;  Clio,  bright 
rose,  shaded  with  white  ;  Leopold  Robert,  rose  and 
white,  edged  with  green  ;  Nithridate,  crimson-lake, 
with  a  bronzy  green  border  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  finely  veined 
with  rose  and  green  on  a  white  ground  ;  and  Triomphe 
de  l’Exposition,  crimson,  with  a  green  margin.  Several 
of  them  have  leaves  of  a  delicate  and  sub-transparent 
porcelain-white ;  and  Madame  Fritz  Kcechlin  stands 


pre-eminent  amongst  them  for  this  peculiarly  delicate 
appearance.  No  description  is  adequate  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  various  blending  of  the  colours,  and 
the  living  plants  must  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
full  value. 

- - 


SWEET  PEAS. 


Those  interested  in  these  beautiful  and  useful  hardy 
annuals  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large 
collection  of  both  old  and  new  varieties  growing  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
seed  trial  grounds  in  the 
London  Road  at  Reading. 
The  collection  is  not  so 
complete  that  it  can  be 
said  to  include  all  the  newer 
varieties  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  but  it  does  contain 
a  large  and  well-selected 
representation  of  them  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  of  great  value 
as  affording  opportunity  for 
any  one  to  make  a  selection 
for  a  small  garden,  or  a 
large  one  either. 

It  was  about  the  year  1700 
that  the  Sweet  Pea  came  to 
us  from  Sicily.  In  1817 
we  had  the  White,  Black, 
Purple,  Scarlet,  Painted 
Lady,  and  Striped,  and  we 
do  not  appear  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  much  beyond  this  up 
to  1850,  or  later.  Then 
appeared  at  intervals  various 
new  varieties,  which  origi¬ 
nated  as  seedlings  or  sports 
—some  of  home  and  of 
continental  origin — but  no 
systematic  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  the  varieties  we 
had  until  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  of  Boreatton,  took 
them  in  hand  and  achieved 
a  remarkable  success,  and 
now  every  season  we  look 
for  a  batch  of  new  varieties 
from  Mr.  Eckford. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  while  the  seed  of  our 
ordinary  white  Sweet  Pea 
is  so  light  in  colour  as  to 
justify  the  term  “white” 
being  applied  to  them,  the 
seed  of  Mrs.  Sankey,  one 
of  Mr.  Eckford’s  new  white 
varieties,  is  black.  I  think 
this  fact  may  be  accepted 
as  showing  the  cross¬ 
breeding  which  Mr.  Eckford 
has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Sweet  Pea  ;  also,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  he  had 
undoubtedly  imported  size 
and  substance  to  the 
flowers  —  a  no  small  gain 
— seeiDg  how  much  they 
are  grown  for  decorative 
purposes. 

The  finest  white  is  Mrs. 
Sankey,  large  and  hand¬ 
some.  Butterfly  has  a  pure 
white  ground,  the  petal 
edges  distinctly  edged  and 
suffused  with  blue.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  beautiful 
bright  variety,  pale  rose 
predominating.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  scarlet, 
shading  to  rose.  Miss  Hunt  is  also  a  pretty,  deep, 
rosy  tinted  variety.  Splendour  is  a  very  distinct  one, 
rich  bright  rose,  shading  to  crimson-magenta,  very 
striking.  Invincible  Carmine  is  also  very  bright. 
Vesuvius  is  a  very  distinct  and  novel  variety,  I  think 
of  continental  origin,  the  purple  wings  are  edged  with 
white,  the  standards  maroon,  salmm  and  blush. 
Queen  of  the  Isles  and  Striped  Invincible  are  much 
alike,  though  greater  size  can  be  found  in  the  former. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  also  very  distinct,  striped  and 
suffused  with  blue.  Boreatton,  the  standards  chestnut, 
the  wings  bluish  purple.  Captain  of  the  Blues,  salmon- 
rose  and  maroon  standards,  the  wings  pale  purplish 
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violet,  very  distinct  and  fine.  Indigo  King,  dark 
standards  and  indigo-purple  'wings.  Imperial  Blue, 
pale  bluish,  purple  standards,  the  wings  bright  blue. 
The  foregoing  list  by  no  means  includes  all  the 
varieties  Mr.  Eckford  has  introduced,  but  they  re¬ 
present  some  of  the  most  striking  varieties  found  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  collection. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  prettier  object  in  a  garden 
than  a  line  of  mixed  colours  of  Sweet  Peas.  Most 
gardeners  grow  a  line  because  the  plants  prove  so  useful 
for  cutting  from  ;  and  as  a  mixed  packet  of  Eckford’s 
varieties  supply  flowers  containing  tints  of  colours  not 
found  in  ordinary  mixtures,  I  would  advise  that  they 
be  grown  in  preference  to  the  latter.  A  line  of  an 
ordinary  mixture  of  Sweet  Peas  is  restricted  somewhat 
in  the  matter  of  colours,  but  with  Eckford’s  varieties, 
there  is  exquisite  variation.  I  am  a  little  emphatic 
on  the  point,  because  I  have  heard  persons  say 
that  a  packet  of  ordinary  Sweet  Peas  will  yield  all 
Eckford’s  varieties.  Thisissaid  without  knowledge,  and 
it  would  not  be  said  by  any  one  who  had  seen  or  grown 
Eckford’s  varieties.  Sweet  Peas  should  not  be  sown  too 
thickly  ;  they  should  be  in  good  soil,  and  the  surface 
welL  watered  and  mulched  in  dry  weather.  No  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  culture  with  Sweet  Peas  better 
than  Mr.  Eckford. — E.  D. 

->I<- 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. — Young  and  vigorous-growing  plants 
should  have  a  shift  into  slightly  larger  pots.  By 
syringing  them  immediately  after  the  operation,  and 
keeping  them  close  for  a  time,  flagging  will  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  plants  will  suffer  no  check. 

Anthuriums. — As  the  spathes  begin  to  get  shabby 
and  useless  for  decorative  purposes,  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  plants  to  remove  them  immediately. 
Then  encourage  growth  by  a  higher  temperature  and  a 
moister  atmosphere,  in  order  to  get  good  foliage  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

Amaryllis.  —  Bulbs  now  making  their  growth 
should  be  encouraged  with  plenty  of  moisture  and 
frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  After  the 
completion  of  growth  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house 
with  more  ventilation,  and  supply  them  more  sparingly 
with  moisture  till  the  .foliage  dies  down.  Do  not 
attempt  to  ripen  the  bulbs  qtiickly  by  the  sudden 
withholding  of  moisture. 

Pandanus  and  Variegated  Pine  Apple. — 

"Where  a  large  stock  of  these  decorative  subjects  is 
wanted,  omit  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  suckers 
that  arise  on  established  plants  for  propagation 
purposes.  Choose  the  best  variegated  shoots  even  if 
they  are  small,  for  they  make  the  prettiest  and  most 
graceful  specimens.  The  variegated  Pine  Apple  should 
be  propagated  from  the  crowns  when  shoots  make  their 
appearance  there.  Young  plants  so  obtained  retain  a 
dwarf  and  compact  habit  for  a  longer  time  than  those 
raised  from  suckers. 

Ixoras. — A  succession  of  bloom  will  be  afforded  by 
these  all  through  the  summer,  provided  the  plants  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  so  as  to  encourage 
fresh  growth.  Supply  them  regularly  with  liquid 
manure.  If  the  flowers  are  cut  as  they  become  fully 
developed,  the  lateral  shoots  will  be  encouraged  to 
grow. 

Ixias,  Tritonias,  &c. — Cape  bulbs  grown  in  pots 
should  be  removed  from  the  frames  or  the  open  air  to 
the  conservatory  when  they  throw  up  their  flower 
stems,  and  the  blooms  will  be  all  the  finer  if  opened 
under  glass.  There  is  a  great  variety  to  choose  from, 
including  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Crocosmias  in  great  variety, 
Tritonias,  and  others,  all  presenting  an  endless  profusion 
of  rich  colouring,  and  growers  would  do  well  to  obtain 
some  of  the  finer  of  the  more  recent  kinds  if  they  wish 
to  enliven  their  houses. 

Calceolarias. — Now  is  the  time  to  sow  Calceolarias. 
The  pans  may  be  partly  filled  with  old  potting  soil, 
over  which  a  layer  of  very  sandy  sifted  soil  should  be 
placed  and  pressed  firm.  Level  it  and  water  down 
some  time  previous  to  sowing.  Sprinkle  the  seeds 
thinly  over  the  surface,  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  till  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  of  the 
house  by  tilting  up  the  glass  and  finally  removing  it. 
Full  exposure  to  light  should  be  given,  but  not  direct 


sunshine,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  full  grown 
place  the  pans  in  a  frame  with  a  southern  exposure  till 
the  seedlings  are  fit  to  be  pricked  off. 

Chinese  Primulas. — If  a  northern  exposure 
cannot  be  given  the  seedlings,  they  should  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine  and  kept'  cool.  Shift  the  plants 
into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it. 

Early  Vines. — After  the  Grapes  in  the  early  house 
have  been  cut,  the  temperature  should  be  lowered, 
provided  the  young  wood  is  well  ripened.  Look  after 
the  cleanliness  of  the  foliage,  and  syringe  heavily  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  if  red-spider  has  made  its 
appearance.  The  borders  should  be  examined  and 
watered  if  need  be. 

Peaches. — Fruits  that  have  now  commenced  to  swell 
after  the  stoning  period  is  passed  should  receive  their 
final  thinning,  removing  all  those  that  are  badly  placed 
or  of  inferior  size  provided  a  sufficient  number  is  left  to 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  tree  properly. 

The  Orchard  House. — Re-potting  should  be 
accomplished  wherever  it  is  considered  necessary  after 
the  fruits  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees.  This 
wall  allow  the  trees  plenty  of  time  to  become  re¬ 
established  in  the  fresh  soil  long  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Good  retentive  yellow  loam,  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure,  should  be 
used. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  be  planted 
without  delay,  watering  it  well,  unless  the  ground 
happens  to  be  wet  at  the  time  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  as  well.  "Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
maggot  of  the  Celery  Fly  in  the  leaves,  and  kill  all 
that  can  be  detected  by  pinching  between  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

Peas.— A  sowing  of  some  early  variety  should  now 
be  made  for  a  late  crop.  This  will  apply  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  southern  counties  than  the  north, 
because  late  or  even  main  crops  continue  in  bearing  till 
frost  or  cold  puts  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  stems. 
The  drier  atmosphere  of  the  south  induces  early 
ripening. 

Coleworts  and  Cabbages. — Plants  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  last  month  should  be  thinned  out  to 
a  proper  distance  apart  in  the  beds  to  ensure  a  short, 
sturdy  growth.  Get  ground  ready  for  planting  them 
out  at  an  early  date.  About  12  ins.  apart  either  way 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  Coleworts,  but  15  ins.  to 
18  ins.  will  be  necessary  for  the  Cabbages,  according  to 
the  habit  and  the  size  of  the  kind. 

- ■»>X<—  —  - 

CINERARIAS. 

I  suppose  the  practice  of  increasing  Cinerarias  by  means 
of  cuttings  or  suckers  is  almost  an  obsolete  one,  and  yet 
it  is  still  the  practice  to  name  varieties,  these  always 
representing  the  finest  forms  in  a  batch  of  seedlings, 
and  named  flowers  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce 
themselves  from  seed,  and  must  be  perpetuated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  In  order  to  have  good  suckers  for 
the  purpose,  the  plants  should  not  be  placed  on  a  north 
aspect,  but  behind  a  wall  or  hedge,  where  it  is  cool  and 
shaded,  the  leaves  cleansed  of  all  insects  and  impurities, 
and  then  the  surface  top-dressed  with  some  light 
compost,  which  will  materially  assist  in  the  production 
of  suckers. 

These  can  be  taken  off  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
inserted  in  small  pots,  using  a  light  sandy  compost,  and 
then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  a  hand-glass, 
kept  close,  and  sprinkled  occasionally  to  prevent  them 
from  flagging.  They  should  be  potted  off  into  a  light 
compost  as  soon  as  rooted,  such  as  one  made  up  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days  until  established,  and  then  grown  on. 

It  was  in  this  way  named  Cinerarias  were  propagated 
before  our  fine  strains  of  seeds  caused  the  named 
varieties  to  be  less  valued  ;  and  at  the  Eoyal  Nursery, 
Slough,  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  the  work  of  propagating 
was  a  very  onerous  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  plants  of  some  of  the  finest  named  varieties. 
Propagation  by  means  of  suckers  thrown  up  from 
around  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem  is  still  followed 
by  some,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  formerly 
existing.  Seeds  can  be  sown  in  July. — E.  B. 

- ~>X<- - 

DAHLIAS  FOR  EARLY 

FLOWERS. 

Though  the  large-flowered  Dahlias  are  not  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  our  gardens  as  they  once  were — especially  in 
Scotland,  there  are  yet,  however,  a  few  enthusiastic 
veterans  who  cultivate  their  favourite  flower,  but 


regret  the  good  old  days  when  Dahlias,  of  the  class 
indicated,  were  objects  of  their  pride,  and  were  admired 
by  many  proprietors  of  gardens.  The  singles,  Pom¬ 
pons  and  Cactus  kinds  have  come  to  the  front,  and 
edged  the  old  favourites  to  one  side. 

For  cut  flowers  and  the  embellishment  of  gardens  the 
newer  forms  are  no  doubt  more  in  accordance  with 
refined  taste,  and  much  better  suited  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  But  an  amendment  in  their  general  culture 
may  be  easily  made.  The  custom  of  putting  out  small 
plants  from  the  propagating  bed  only  partially  hardened 
gives  a  poor  return  for  the  labour  expended,  as  they  do 
not  begin  to  flower  till  late  in  the  season,  when  wind, 
dashing  rain,  fogs  and  frost  even  are  prevalent.  By 
growing  moderate  quantities,  starting  them  early  in 
February  in  gentle  heat,  growing  them  on  steadily  in 
boxes,  pans  or  pots  till  they  show  flowers,  then  judici¬ 
ously  exposed  to  the  air  they  can  be  planted  out  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  in  good  rich  soil,  well 
staked  at  first,  watered  liberally  and  mulched.  They 
root  freely  into  the  new  soil  and  begin  to  flower  at 
once.  Such  is  a  summary  of  our  practice  with  a  few 
distinct  kinds  of  dwarf  Dahlias,  which  at  present  (22nd 
of  June)  are  loaded  with  opening  flowers,  and  which,  in 
such  cold  seasons  as  last,  flowered  abundantly  till  late 
in  October.  Though  the  past  spring  has  been  cold  and 
untoward,  these  Dahlias  have  started  well  into  flower. 
— Stirling. 

- ►>$«- - 
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ISCELLANY. 
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Strawberry,  John  Ruskin. 

Ix  Mr.  Harry  Turner’s  opinion  this  is  the  best  early’ 
Strawberry  grown.  It  is  very  early — the  first  to  ripen 
in  the  Slough  collection,  the  fruit  being  above  medium 
size,  well  coloured  and  of  good  flavour.  I  saw  this 
Strawberry  at  Slough  last  year,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  Crescent  Seedling,  the  variety  which 
was  so  highly  thought  of  last  season  on  account  of  its 
earliness,  is  very  near  a  failure  this  year — certainly  not 
nearly  so  early  or  so  good  as  John  Ruskin.  But  I  shall 
see  this  variety  in  growth  and  bearing  again  shortly, 
and  will  then  be  able  to  compare  it  with  others. — E.  D. 


Rosa  polyantha. 

The  typical  wild  form  of  this  Rose  has  flowers  of  a 
remarkably  diminutive  character,  in  fact  more 
resembling  those  of  a  Bramble  than  a  Rose.  The  petals 
are  obcordate,  and  white,  and  the  blossom  is  produced 
in  such  remarkable  quantity  on  old  established  plants 
that  the  latter  at  a  distance  resemble  masses  of  driven 
snow.  The  stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  length, 
and  assume  an  arching  habit,  while  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  upon  short  lateral  shoots,  mostly 
directed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  shoots.  All  this  tends 
to  produce  the  most  effective  'display,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  small  size  of  the  flowers,  a  good  plant  is  a 
highly  ornamental  object.  When  we  compare  the  type 
with  others  in  gardens,  and  wfiich  are  said  to  be 
Polyantha  Roses,  one  is  struck  with  the  large  size  of 
the  improved  forms,  a  result  owing,  of  course,  to 
hybridisation  with  larger-flowered  kinds. 

Tufted  Musk. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  Musk,  it  is  well  known, 
grows  very  rampantly  in  shade,  as  well  as  in  very 
moist  localities,  and  under  glass  it  even  gets  trou¬ 
blesome  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  stems. 
There  is  a  dwarf  form  named  Mimulus  moschatus 
compactus,  with  stems  which,  in  the  open  air  at  least, 
do  not  exceed  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  length.  They  are, 
moreover,  very  numerous,  forming  compact  little  tufts, 
which  flower  freely  enough,  although,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  flowers  are  a  trifle  smaller  than 
those  of  the  stronger-growing  typical  form.  It  might 
well  be  tried  for  window  culture,  placing  it  in  pots  or 
pans,  according  to  fancy,  and  the  dwarf  stems  under 
those  conditions  would  prove  more  manageable  in 
limited  spaces  or  small  windows  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  form.  A  quantity  of  the  variety  may  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 


Sarracenia  purpurea. 

Of  the  six  known  species  of  Sarracenia,  that  under 
notice  is  the  hardiest,  and  has  often  been  flowered  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  conditions  most 
necessary  to  success  are  a  peaty  soil,  plenty  of  moisture 
and  a  sheltered  position.  Shade  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  if  the 
roots  of  the  plant  have  not  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
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ture.  When  well  exposed  to  sunshine  the  pitchers  get 
more  highly  coloured  than  when  grown  in  continuous 
shade,  and  assume  a  bronzy  purple  hue,  while  the  lid 
is  heavily  reticulated.  A  flowering  plant  on  the  rockery 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
large,  bronzy  purple  sepals,  tipped  with  green.  The 
petals  are  purple  except  at  the  base,  which  is  creamy 
yellow.  The  large,  umbrella-like  stigma  is  greenish 
yellow,  slightly  tinted  with  a  bronzy  hue. 

Chimaphila  corymbosa. 

Probably  this  plant  is  best  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Chimaphila  umbellata,  and  Pyrola 
umbellata  is  also  applied  to  it.  The  stems  are  dwarf 
as  in  the  allied  Pyrolas,  and  the  same  cultural  treatment 
is  necessary.  The  leathery  oblanceolate  leaves  are 
evergreen,  and  mostly  crowded  towards  the  apex  of  the 
stems,  which  are  generally  about  6  ins.  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal,  pendulous  corymbs, 
finally  becoming  erect  and  white  when  expanded. 
While  in  bud  the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  more  or 
less  tinted  with  pink.  A  cool  half-shaded  position  on 
the  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  peaty  soil 
would  also  be  necessary,  at  least  in  the  warmer  and 
drier  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect 
success.  A  specimen  is  now  flowering  in  a  recess  at  the 
base  of  the  rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Eremostachys  laciniatus. 

A  good  plant  of  this  Labiate  has  a  bold  and  telling 
appearance  in  a  border,  and  may  be  compared  to  some 
of  the  hardy  species  of  Acanthus  as  far  as  general  habit 
is  concerned.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  and  twice 
divided  into  irregular  segments.-  The  stems  rise  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.  or  more  when  well  established,  bearing 
a  many-flowered  spike  of  large,  substantial-looking 
flowers.  The  upper  lip  is  of  a  dull  red,  as  well  as  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  one  ;  but  the  middle  one  is 
intensified  to  crimson  or  scarlet.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  together  with  the  flowers  and 
buds,  is  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of  woolly  hairs, 
which  give  to  the  whole  a  shaggy  appearance.  There 
are  several  species,  but  only  a  few  in  cultivation. 
They  are  natives  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  that 
under  notice  was  originally  introduced  from  the  Levant 
in  1731. 

Layia  heterotricha. 

Several  of  the  prettiest  of  the  annual  Composites  are 
very  little  cultivated,  although  extremely  easily 
managed.  That  under  notice  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
flower  heads  are  borne  singly  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ; 
but  others  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and 
ultimately  overtop  or  equal  the  primary  one.  The  rays 
are  broad,  golden  yellow,  and  trifid,  with  the  apices 
of  the  lobes  ending  in  a  white  blotch,  which  has  the 
effect  of  giving  the  heads  a  parti-coloured  appearance, 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  flowers  of  Limnanthes 
Douglasii,  only  they  are  flat.  Like  the  rest  this  species 
is  an  annua],  and  requires  merely  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  thinned  out,  and  kept  clean. 

Spigelia  splendens. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  of  this  species  recalls  that 
of  Scutellaria  mocciniana  ;  but  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  aggregation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  larger 
leaves  towards  the  apex  of  the  stem  recalls  Paris 
quadrifida.  The  lower  ones  are  small  and  distant, 
while  the  upper  ones  are  elliptic  or  obovate-elliptic,  of 
different  shapes  and  width.  The  stems  vary  from 
12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height,  and  terminate  in  secund 
racemes  that  are  curved  towards  their  tips,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  Myosotis  or  Heliotrope. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers 
also  should  be  in  four  ranks  ;  but  two  of  them  are 
wholly  suppressed  so  that  the  flowers  appear  in  two 
ranks  on  the  upper  side  of  the  axis.  They  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  cylindrical,  slightly  inflated  under  the  four- 
lobed  or  toothed  mouth,  which  is  white.  The  lower  or 
older  flowers  commence  to  open  first,  and  finish  off  at 
the  tip  of  the  raceme.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  therefore  requires  stove 
treatment.  Its  congener,  S.  marilandica,  is  hardy  or 
almost  so,  but  not  so  showy.  That  under  notice  may 
be  seen  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

Gesnera  cardinalis. 

A  batch  of  plants  of  this  species  is  very  effective  in 
the  stove  during  the  summer  months.  The  quantity 
of  flowers  produced  by  a  single  plant  varies  greatly, 


according  to  treatment.  Small  and  badly  grown 
specimens  produce  a  few  flowers  only  ;  but  large  ones 
under  a  skilled  cultivator  bear  a  cymosely  branching 
inflorescence,  and  numerous  large  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
The  latter  are  covered  all  over  with  coarse  hairs,  and 
as  well  as  the  foliage,  present  a  shaggy  appearance. 
The  leaves  vary  remarkably  in  size  and  shape,  some 
being  ovate,  others  cordate,  and  the  larger  ones  round ly 
cordate.  The  stems  are  quite  dwarf,  not  exceeding 
10  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height.  Somewhat  similar  treat¬ 
ment  to  that  accorded  Gloxinias  will  answer  in  this 
case.  The  tuberous  rootstocks  may  be  wintered  in  a 
pit  or  stove,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  insured  by  starting  batches  at  different  times, 
commencing  about  February  or  March.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  offsets  or  divisions  of  the  tubers.  During 
the  summer  months  a  night  temperature  of  65°  should  be 
kept  up.  Owing  to  the  hairy  character  of  the  foliage, 
little  or  no  syringing  should  be  given. 

Rodgersia  podophylla. 

Planted  in  an  ordinary  border,  this  herbaceous  plant 
forms  by  no  means  a  conspicuous  object,  owing  to  the 
poor  development  the  foliage  would  make.  Being  by 
nature  a  semi-aquatic,  the  proper  place  for  it  is  by  the 
side  of  a  running  stream,  or  the  edge  of  a  pond,  where 
its  roots  can  dip  into  the  water  and  draw  copious 
supplies  of  moisture  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  the  huge, 
sub-orbicular  and  digitate  leaves.  Those  given  off 
directly  from  the  rootstock  are  the  largest  and  finest, 
consisting  of  five  long  wedge-shaped,  trifid  and  serrated 
segments  of  a  rich  bronzy  green  hue,  especially  in  the 
younger  stages.  On  this  account  the  popular  name  of 
Rodgers’  Bronze-leaf  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  plant. 
Notwithstanding  the  ornamental  value  of  this  plant,  it 
was  only  introduced  from  Japan  about  eleven  years 
ago.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  and  borne  in  one-sided 
panicled  cymes.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
although  consisting  solely  of  the  creamy  white 
calyx  are  highly  attractive  in  conjunction  with  the 
foliage. 

Fine  foliage  of  Carapa  guianensis. 

The  young  foliage  of  this  tree  is  practically  as  orna¬ 
mental  as  a  similar  quantity  of  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  consisting  of  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  large 
leathery  leaflets,  and  when  these  expand,  they  are  of  a 
bright  crimson  or  red,  changing  to  pink,  then  to  a 
shining  satiny  hue,  pale  green,  and  finally  dark  green. 
“When  the  young  growths  are  being  made  the  tree  is 
very  ornamental.  In  its  native  country  it  attains  a 
height  of  60  ft.,  but  specimens  can  be  kept  to  any  size 
for  the  decoration  of  the  stove.  A  good-sized  specimen 
may  be  seen  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 

The  Yellow  Butter  wort. 

It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  naturalise,  or  at  least  establish 
many  of  the  prettier  and  hardier  Butterworts  in  our 
bog  gardens,  for  they  impart  a  charm  of  variety  and 
interest  to  any  collection.  Unfortunately,  the  Yellow 
Butterwort  (Pinguicula  lutea)  is  only  half  hardy  in 
this  country,  although  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
whence  it  was  originally  introduced  in  1815.  Since 
that  time  it  has  no  doubt  been  several  times  lost  to 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  with  the 
two  upper  segments  obversely  heart-shaped,  and  each 
of  the  three  lower  ones  with  about  five  lobes  to  each. 
Sometimes  all  of  them  are  like  the  upper  ones,  even  on 
the  same  plant,  although  a  distinct  varietal  name  is 
given  to  this  form.  The  flower  scapes  arise  from  the 
rosette  of  leaves,  which  closely  resemble  those  of 
our  native  Butterworts.  The  plant  would  be  a 
beautiful  associate  for  cool  Orchids,  or  other  plants 
cultivated  in  houses  where  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and 
moist. 

Iris  Susiana. 

From  the  account  one  occasionally  hears  of  this  plant, 
a  supposition  has  arisen  that  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  ; 
and  consequently  some  cultivators  have  been  led  to 
take  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  attempting  to 
cultivate  it,  with  no  great  degree  of  success.  The  plant 
is  sometimes  coddled  and  half  starved  in  order  to 
flower  it,  whereas  the  plant  responds  wonderfully  to 
liberal  treatment.  A  bed  of  good  turfy  loam,  and  well 
drained,  may  be  made  up  in  a  sunny  or  well-exposed 
position,  planted  and  kept  well  watered  during  the 
growing  season,  with  every  hope  of  success.  A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  coco-nut  fibre  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
would  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  dry,  so  that  the 


flowering  period  would  be  of  long  duration.  The 
foliage  and  rhizomes  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  matured 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  the  mulching 
could  be  removed  after  that  time.  The  unusual 
colours  and  the  great  size  of  the  blooms  are  induce¬ 
ments  to  grow  the  species.  The  purplish  falls  are 
densely  spotted  with  purplish  black,  and  there  is  a 
black  blotch  close  to  the  black  and  yellow  beard.  The 
standards  are  lilac,  spotted  with  black,  and  lined  with 
the  same  hue  towards  the  margin. 

Lindelofla  spectabilis. 

Few  of  the  large-flowered  Borageworts  are  of  so  decided 
a  blue  as  that  under  notice.  The  buds  are  purple,  but 
after  expansion  the  corolla  is  of  a  rich  warm  blue.  The 
stems  are  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high,  and  decumbent  at  the 
base  ;  and  the  plant,  although  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Britain.  Its  beauty  and  value  as  a  garden 
plant  should  secure  it  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Other  names  sometimes  given  it  in  gardens  are  Cyno- 
glossum  loDgiflorum  and  Symphytum  longiflorum. 

Amorphophallus  campanulatus. 

About  1  ft.  to  15  ins.  is  the  usual  size  of  the  spathe  of 
this  plant,  although  it  is  often  considerably  under  it, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  statements  that  have 
sometimes  been  made  concerning  it.  The  outer  surface 
of  it  is  pale  green,  variegated  with  grey  blotches,  and 
suffused  with  brown  on  the  upper  third.  The  brown 
on  the  same  region  of  the  inner  surface  is  darker  in  hue, 
while  the  very  base  is  of  a  purplish  black.  The  curious 
looking  spadix  or  process  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
spathes  terminates  in  a  broad,  wrinkled,  brownish 
purple  or  almost  black  cap.  The  leaves  are  developed 
after  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  may  be  described 
as  more  handsome  than  the  spathe.  The  latter  is 
certainly  a  most  curious  object,  and  for  that  reason 
many  might  be  induced  to  grow  the  plant.  The 
rootstock  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
Arisrema,  both  during  the  growing  period  and  when 
at  rest.  A  large  number  of  specimens  at  Kew  have 
kept  up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  many  weeks  past. 
- - 

THE  MOSQUITO  CATCHER 

PLANT. 

Rejoice,  New  Jersey,  and  be  glad,  Long  Island  ;  the 
music  of  the  festive  mosquito  has  been  changed  to  an 
agonising  wail,  for  out  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  has 
come  a  trap  for  the  unwary,  and  the  blood-thirsty  rascal 
pays  for  his  supper  with  his  life. 

It  belongs  to  the  Milk-weed  family  of  plants,  and  is 
known  botanically  as  Yincetoxicum  acuminatum. 
Generically  it  has  both  good  and  bad  relations,  for 
instance,  the  showy  Asclepias  tuberosa,  the  favourite 
Hoya  and  the  delightful  Stephanotis  all  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  so  too  does  the  fcetid  Stapelia. 

And  this  mosquito  catcher  is  a  really  pretty,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  and  well  worth  having  for  its 
beauty  as  a  garden  plant.  It  grows  about  18  ins.  to 
24  ins.  high,  and  forms  a  good  bushy  clump  of  some¬ 
what  slender  shoots  that  have  opposite  leaves  and 
axillary  loose  clusters  of  starry  white  blossoms  that 
are  borne'  abundantly  in  May  and  June,  and  scatter- 
ingly  all  the  summer.  In  the  centre  of  the  flowers  in 
the  clefts  of  the  corona  is  secreted  a  viscid  juice,  which 
is  peculiarly  attractive  to  mosquitos  and  some  other 
flies,  but  woe  be  to  the  unwary  ;  whoever  dips  his  pro¬ 
boscis  into  the  alluring  liquid  never  draws  it  out  again, 
for  it  is  held  fast,  and  no  amount  of  tuggmg  and 
plunging  and  buzzing  will  free  the  insect  from  its 
cruel  captor.  Mosquitos  often  live  for  two  days 
or  more  in  this  trap,  but  once  caught  they  never 
escape. 

Now  here  is  an  interesting,  beautiful,  and  useful 
plant.  It  is  of  little  avail  for  cut  flowers,  as  it  wilts 
soon  after  being  cut ;  but  if  you  wish  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  children,  what  plant  can  you  place 
before  them  that  will  interest  them  more  ?  Your  own 
little  boy  or  girl  will  bring  around  every  little  playmate 
and  acquaintance  it  can  scrape  up  to  see  the  Japanese 
plant  that  catches  mosquitos.  And  not  only  do  they 
see  the  plant  itself,  but  the  mosquitos  too  that  it  has 
caught.  It  is  an  indelible  object  lesson,  and  there 
is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  country  who  does  not  want 
one  of  these  mosquito  plants  for  him  or  herself,  and 
another  for  his  or  her  mother.  Then  why  don’t  you, 
like  the  world-renowned  Barnum,  do  something  to  please 
the  children  ?  They  want  mosquito  catcher  plants. — 
W.  F.,  in  American  Florist. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid-Growers’  Calendar. 
During  the  present  and  the  next  two  months  the  most 
important  work  in  the  houses  consists  of  keeping  the 
plants  properly  watered,  for  to  allow  plants  in  full 
growth  to  suffer  from  drought,  often  means  that  they 
will  quickly  become  a  prey  to  insect  pests,  and  thus  be 
robbed  of  some  of  their  vitality.  With  free  use  of  the 
bottom  ventilators  in  all  sections,  and  judicious  use  of 
the  top  ones,  no  fear  of  growths  damping  off  need 
trouble  us,  though  moisture  is  applied  with  a  very 
liberal  hand.  Plants  in  pots  too  large  for  them,  and 
such  as  have  but  few  roots,  will  probably  soon  suffer 
from  too  much  water  ;  but  it  is  best,  in  all  cases,  when 
plants  by  anv  reason  have  lost  their  roots  to  pot  them 
back  into  smaller  pots,  and  thus  re-establish  a  more 
healthy  condition  at  the  root.  Possibly  nothing  is 
a  greater  help  than  to  plunge  the  plant,  when  re-potted, 
into  a  larger  pot  full  of  sphagnum,  thereby  preserving 
an  amount  of  moisture  for  the  plant’s  benefit,  without 
continual  waterings,  such  as  is  the  case  when  a  small 
pot  stands  on  an  open  stage. 

Every  drop  of  rain  water  should  be  saved  for  watering 
the  plants  if  the  supply  is  limited,  such  being  too 
often  the  case  ;  but  though  good  supplies  of  hard  water 
are  a  boon  for  many  purposes,  the  rain  water  is  what 
plants  enjoy. 

A  free  use  of  the  syringe  amongst  the  growing  Den- 
drobiums  twice  a  day  is  very  beneficial,  the  house 
being  damped  down  frequently,  while  the  cool  house 
occupants  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  damping  over¬ 
head  twice  instead  of  once  a  day,  and  the  bottom  ven¬ 
tilators  left  wide  open  at  night. 

The  bright  sunny  autumn  we  enjoyed  last  year  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  unusual  freedom 
with  which  intermediate-house  Vandas  have  flowered 
this  summer,  and  it  is  now  also  seen  in  the  freedom 
with  which  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Warneri,  C.  gigas, 
C.  Sanderiana,  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  &c.,  are  pushing 
sheaths,  even  on  small  plants.  Epidendrum  Frederici 
Guilielmi,  now  flowering,  does  not  compare  favourably 
■with  its  more  brilliant  relation  E.  vitellinum,  but  is 
very  pretty  nevertheless,  producing  flowers  of  the 
colour  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii  on  the  top  of  a  stout 
bulb,  20  ins.  high,  and  though  by  no  means  a  new 
plant,  it  is,  like  great  numbers  of  the  Epidendrums, 
but  seldom  seen. —  W.  P. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  alba. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  at  the  present  time 
in  Mr.  AVrigley’s  collection  at  Howick  House,  is  a 
superb  form  of  this  grand  variety  with  twelve  large 
flowers.  Our  informant  remarks  “  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight  to  an  Orchid  lover.” 


New  Orchids  Certificated  by  the  R.  H.  S- 
Lacuna  bicolor. — The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are 
ovate,  compressed,  strongly  ribbed  and  large,  bearing 
at  the  apex  about  three  lanceolate,  strongly  three- 
ribbed  and  plicate  leaves.  The  raceme  is  naturally 
pendulous,  and  in  this  case  bore  twenty-six  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  ovate,  spreading  and  creamy  yellow, 
while  the  petals  are  much  smaller,  shortly  clawed,  with 
three  lines  of  small  purple  dots  along  the  centre,  but 
otherwise  coloured  like  the  petals.  The  three-lobed 
lip  has  a  creamy  ground  colour,  but  the  lateral  lobes 
are  spotted  with  purple  internally,  and  the  rest  is  of  a 
dull  purple  along  the  centre,  and  pubescent  ;  the 
clawed  middle  lobe  is  revolute  ;  and  there  is  a  curious 
purple  crest  between  the  lateral  lobes. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  illustbe.  — 
This  is  a  highly  coloured  form  of  the  plant  known  in 
gardens  as  hystrix.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  rich 
chestnut-brown,  with  a  yellow  tip,  and  a  few  wavy 
transverse  leaves  of  the  same  hue.  The  petals  are 
lanceolate-elliptic,  deeply  toothed  at  the  widest  part, 
and  variously  blotched  with  deep  chestnut  brown  on  a 
yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  oblong-obovate,  shallowly 
fringed  at  the  margin,  creamy  yellow  upwards,  involute 
at  the  tip,  and  white  at  the  base  with  purple  blotches 
around  the  yellow  crest,  with  a  very  large  one  in  front 
of  it.  The  column  is  creamy  white.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
23rd  ult.  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and 
each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Phalrnopsis  Statterianum. — This 
fine  dark  variety  has  been  previously  described.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  'Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 


Thunia  Bensonle  Winn ian a. — The  stems  of  this 
variety,  as  shown,  were  about  2  ft.  high,  and  well 
furnished  with  lanceolate  leaves,  deep  green  above 
and  glaucous  beneath.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  of  a  rich  rose-purple.  The 
lip  is  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  wavy  and  crisped 
rotundate  lamina,  and  the  copious  fringes  and  lamelke 
are  orange.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  when 
exhibited  by  C.Winn,  Esq.,  The  Uplands,  Birmingham. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Aquarium,  June  2Wi. — Cut  flowers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  undoubtedly  the  great  feature 
of  the  mid-summer  exhibition  of  this  society,  for  they 
were  shown  in  the  most  extraordinary  quantity. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  and  Roses  came  next  in 
importance,  the  former  being  shown  in  very  large 
groups.  Roses,  so  late  is  the  season,  were  not  shown 
in  great  quantity,  and  a  third  prize  only  was  awarded 
in  the  class  for  forty-eight  kinds.  The  first  prize  for 
thirty-six  distinct  varieties  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetual  kinds  were  moderate  in  size  but  fresh,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Teas.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  who  had  some 
splendid  Teas,  but  no  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  ;  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  third,  and  his  blooms  were 
mostly  Teas.  Mr.  George  Prince  was  awarded  the  first 
place  in  the  class  for  eighteen  kinds,  three  blooms  of 
each,  of  Tea  or  Noisette  sorts. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  yellow 
Rose,  A.  H.  Grey,  Esq  ,  Beaulieu,  Newbridge  Hill, 
Bath,  took  the  first  place  with  fine  samples  of  Marechal 
Niel  ;  Mr.  George  Prince  was  second  with  the  same 
sort.  The  same  order  of  merit  was  observed  in  the 
class  for  twelve  of  any  white  Rose,  the  former  showing 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  the  latter  having 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury,  gardener 
to  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd,  had  the  best  twelve  crimson  Roses 
of  one  variety  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were 
second.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq., 
had  the  best  twelve  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each,  also 
the  best  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  sorts,  and  the  best 
thirty-six,  distinct. 

The  premier  award  for  tuberous  Begonias  was  carried 
off  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  They 
formed  a  large,  undulating  bank,  high  at  the  back,  and 
mixed  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  second  place  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  who  had  a 
very  tastefully  arranged,  but  smaller  group.  Pyrethrums 
were  shown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  first 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  the  best  herbaceous  Paeonies,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  A  Son,  Covent  Garden,  were  second.  The 
latter  had  the  best  collection  of  Irises,  and  by  far  the 
largest ;  but  they  were  second  in  the  class  for  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  Perennials.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  first 
in  the  latter  class,  showing  different  sorts  in  masses  of 
a  kind.  Some  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  ;  and  the  first  award  for  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  Cook,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Yule,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Hendon  ;  Mr.  T.  Lockie, 
Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Collins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Anderson  Rose,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common,  third.  Mr.W.  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton, 
was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  Sutton’s  Triumph  Melon. 

A  number  of  prizes  were  offered  for  Pinks,  by  the 
National  Pink  Society  (Southern  Section),  but  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  very  few  flowers  were  shown. 
First  prizes  for  a  single  bloom,  for  six  blooms,  and 
for  a  bunch  of  white  Pinks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Rane- 
lagh  Road,  Ealing,  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  six 
bunches  of  border  Pinks.  Small  collections  of  Pinks 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  by  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  Erleigh  Road,  Reading,  and  Iver  White 
Carnation  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  collection  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  a  large 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Pseouies,  Delphiniums,  &c. 
A  bank  of  Spiraea  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ware.  Pyre- 
thrums,  Poppies,  Irises,  Persian  Ranunculus,  and  other 
hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  k  Sons. 
A  beautiful  collection  of  florists’  Tulips  was  exhibited 
by  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House, 
Castleton,  Manchester.  A  collection  of  garden  Roses 
was  shown  by  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.,  Chapel  Croft, 
Dorking  ;  and  another  very  interesting  lot  was  shown  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park,  Godaiming. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Balsams.— S.  C. :  We  fear  your  efforts  so  far  will  not  result  in 
lunch  success  this  season.  By  syringing  them  well,  to  keep 
down  red-spider,  and  watering  with  liquid  manure  twice  a  week 
you  will,  however,  do  them  much  good.  Fine  plants  can  only 
be  grown  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  strong  moist  heat,  and  rich 
feeding.  We  seldom  see  them  grown  now  as  in  years  gone  by. 

Canker  in-  Apple  Trees. — An  Amateur:  What  is  called 
canker  is  the  result  of  a  fungus  named  Neetria  ditissima.  The 
causes  that  lead  to  canker  are  various.  Some  of  them  are  due  to 
frost,  others  by  injury  from  hail,  others  to  severe  and  untimely 
pruning.  In  all  these  cases  the  stems  and  twigs  are  so  injured 
as  to  allow  the  spores  of  the  fungus  to  gain  an  entrance,  so  that 
the  wounds,  instead  of  healing  up,  become  cankered.  If  the 
trees  are  caused  to  start  into  vigorous  growth  late  in  the  season 
the  wood  cannot  possibly  get  ripened,  consequently  they  are 
cut  away  or  left,  and  in  either  case  are  liable  to  canker.  Wet, 
undrained  soil  is  another  fertile  cause  of  the  mischief ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  trees  on  a  thin,  gravelly  soil  also  get  badly 
cankered  in  some  gardens.  You  are  therefore  to  avoid  all  these 
causes  as  much  as  possible  by  planting  in  a  good,  fertile,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  by  judicious  pruning.  Diseased  branches  may 
be  clean  cut  away  and  the  wound  dressed  with  quicklime,  so  as 
to  cauterise  it  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fungus  spores. 
Successful  results  have  been  obtained  by  drainage,  by  lifting  the 
trees  and  replanting  in  good  soil,  and  also  by  taking  out  the  old 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  replacing  with  fresh  material  from 
a  pasture,  all  of  which  encourage  healthy  growth,  and  prove  an 
antidote  or  prevention  to  canker. 

Double  White  Daisies. — T.  J.  Reed:  The  double  white  Daisy 
is  never  perfectly  full  in  the  centre,  and  is  liable  to  deteriorate 
in  poor  soil,  and  if  not  transplanted  at  least  every  other  year. 
If  you  plant  them  in  a  rich  moist  soil  they  will  keep  true  to 
character. 

Elementary  Botany. — A  Beginner :  Dr.  Masters'  Botany  for 
Beginners  (Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.),  3s.  6 d.;  or  Oliver’s  Elemen¬ 
tary  Botany  (Macmillan),  4s.  Od. 

Gloxinias. — Foreman:  lTou  did  wrong  in  potting  them  firm, 
and  that  accounts  for  their  want  of  freedom  of  growth.  They 
like  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-soil,  well-rotted  manure,  and 
sharp  sand  in  about  equal  parts,  and  to  be  potted  light.  Liquid 
manure  in  mild  proportions  when  flowering  greatly  helps  them 
to  prolong  their  blooming  season. 

Lantanas. — Sugden  :  They  are  plants  which  an  amateur  can 
grow  easily,  and  which  will  give  him  a  good  return  in  the  way 
of  pretty  flowers  for  any  trouble  he  may  take  with  them.  A 
compost  of  loam,  peat  and  sand  in  equal  portions  suits  them 
well.  They  grow  quickly,  and  require  plenty  of  water  in  that 
state,  but  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter. 

Loam. — Is  the  enclosed  good  loam,  and  under  what  head  of 
loam  would  it  be  described?  Will  it  grow  Carnations  well. — 
Picotee.  [A  very  good  brown  loam,  but  would  be  better  still  it 
it  contained  a  little  more  fibre.  With  a  suitable  amount  of  sand, 
leaf-soil,  and  well-decayed  manure,  anything  but  peat-loving 
plants  should  do  well  in  it.] 

Mustard  and  Cress. — A'.  Y.  Z. :  1,  They  are  not  usually 
grown  in  the  punnets  ready  for  market,  on  account  of  the  extra 
weight  ;  but  are  sometimes  so  grown  to  meet  a  small  local 
demand.  An  inch  of  soil  would  be  plenty  for  the  punnets. 
2,  It  is  much  the  best  in  a  large  way  to  sow  in  boxes,  or  on  beds 
in  a  frame,  remembering  that  light,  heat  and  moisture  are 
required  to  promote  a  quick  growth.  To  aid  this,  many  growers 
also  soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  then  spread  them 
over  the  soil  with  a  flat  trowel,  and  give  a  good  watering,  which 
should  carry  them  through  until  the  crop  is  cut.  3,  They  should 
not  be  washed  before  being  marketed.  4,  Five  ins.  by  two  ins. 
is  the  common  size  of  the  punnet  in  use  now ;  in  winter  a 
smaller  size  is  sometimes  used.  Rape  is  often  used  instead  of 
Mustard,  being  less  pungent. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  K. :  Fabiana  imbricata.  D.  id.  :  1, 
Paradisia  Liliastrum  ;  2,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  ;  3,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ferrugiDeum  var  ;  4,  Mimulus  cupreus.  E.  G.  :  1,  Aris- 
tolochia  Sypho  ;  2,  Fraxinus  ornus  ;  3,  Spiraea  filipendula  flore 
pleno ;  4,  Polemonium  Richardsoni ;  5,  Campanula  persicifolia  ; 
6,  (Enothera  rivularis :  7,  Lychnis  diurna  flore  pleno  ;  S, 
Centranthus  ruber  ;  9,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus  var.  incana. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — E.  D.  :  September  is  the  best  month  to 
increase  the  stock,  and  you  will  be  more  successful  if  you  take 
what  are  called  slips,  as  distinguished  from  cuttings.  The 
former  are  those  shoots  which  have  thrown  out  a  few  roots 
at  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  grow  away  at  once  ;  whereas  cuttings 
are  only  part  of  a  shoot,  cut  clean  off,  and  have  all  their  roots  to 
make.  The  beginning  of  August  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seeds, 
which,  being  very  small,  must  only  be  lightly  covered. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — Constance :  Prune  the  plants  close 
down  to  the  old  wood  now,  place  the  stools  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
a  sunny  place,  and  give  but  little  water  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  until  young  shoots  form,  or  “  break,"  as  gardeners  say. 
Then  shake  them  out  of  the  old  soil,  reduce  the  roots,  3nd  put 
into  smaller  pots.  Rich  loam,  well-decayed  manure  and  sand 
make  a  good  compost.  Cuttings  put  into  a  light,  sandy  compost 
will  strike  most  easily  now  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  sheltered 
position  in  the  open  air. 

Tomatos. — A.  B.  C.:  You  should  stop  the  damping  down, 
and  be  careful  to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  too  wet 
at  the  roots.  You  should  endeavour  also  to  set  all  the  first 
blooms  with  a  feather  or  camel-hair  brush,  devoting  as  much 
time  as  you  can  spare  to  this  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
When  you  have  set  the  first  blooms  those  which  follow  generally 
set  freely  enough  without  assistance. 

Truffles. — N.  C.  Russelt :  The  introduction  of  the  Truffle  into 
new  districts  has  been  accomplished,  but  at  the  moment  we  only 
rememberone  instance.  The  late  Mr.  William  Tillery  for  several 
years  planted  all  the  over-ripe  ones  he  could  get  in  a  young  Oak 
plantation  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  by  means  of  the  squirrels  in 
due  time  discovered  that  he  had  established  a  colony ;  but 
whether  it  exists  now  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Truffle 
dogs  are  required  to  scent  out  the  ripe  ones. 

Communications  Received.— A.  A.  B. — H.  F.  M, — J.  T.— 
K,  G.  W.-C.  B.  G.-W.  D.— J.  S.-C.  H.  A.-W.  T. 
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Fbuit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve 

Cherries . J-sieve 

Currant,  black,  isieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  .  per  lb.  1  6  3  0 


Kent  CobS  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  18  0  30  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Peaches  ....per dozen  4  0  12  0 

Strawberries . lb  16  5  0 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


t.d.  J.rf. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  0 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  2  0  2  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley..  ..per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..36 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  1  0  16 
Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prioes. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 

6  0 
2  0 

3  0 

4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Calceolaria  ...per  doz.  5  0  9  0 
Oyperns  . .  per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Hydrangea  per  dozen  9  0  24  0 

—  Paniculata  per  doz.24  0  48  0 
Lobelia ....  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

Musk . per  dozen  2  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  15  0 

—  scarlet  . .  per  dozen  3  0  9  0 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  ....per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Tropaeolum.per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s.  ;  in  pots 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Aram  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Eschscholtzia,  12  bhs.  2  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  6 
Freesias..  ..doz.  bun.  3  0 
Gardenias.  .12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  3  0  4  0 
—  various,  doz.  him*.  10  2  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.c 

1. 

S  1 

i. 

Myosotis  ..doz.  bebs. 

2 

0 

4 

n 

Pansies.. doz.  bunches 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,12spys. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bclis. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  yellow,  per  doz. 

1 

0 

4 

0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

—  Red . per  doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinea,  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Stephanotis.doz.spys. 

1 

(5 

3 

0 

Sweet  Sultan,  doz.  bh. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Sweet  Peas,  doz,  bhs. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 

0 

(5 

1 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 

s.d.  s.d. 

4  0 

5  0 
1  6 
2  0 
4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
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By  permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  Customs 
DUTY  FREE. 


Tobacco  Preparations 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  USE. 


THE  “  LONDON  ”  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

(Free  ok  Duty.) 

Manufactured  from  strong  American  Leaf  Tobacco,  and 
highly  concentrated.  Sold  in  bottles -Pints,  Is.;  quarts, 
Is.  9d.  ;  half  gall.,  2s.  6d.  ;  gall.,  4s.  Or,  in  casks  of  10  galls, 
and  upwards,  at  2s.  Od.  per  gallon. 


EXTRA  STRONG  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  manufactured  for  Evaporating  in  Greenhouses. 
Pints,  2s.  ;  quarts,  3s.  6d.  ;  half-gall.,  Gs  ;  gall.,  11s.  And  in 
kegs  of  5  galls.,  10s.  6d.  per  gall.  ;  10  galls.,  10s.  per  gallon. 


THE “LONDON”  TOBACCO  POWDER; 

This  preparation  consists  of  best  Virginian  Tobacco,  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  of  an  essential 
character.  Price,  in  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  4s.  Or,  in  bulk,  £3 
per  cwt. 


NICOTINE  SOAP. 

An  effectual  and  speedy  Eradicator  of  Scale,  Tlirip,  Green 
Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  American  Blight,  and  all  Parasites 
affecting  plants,  without  injury  to  foliage.  In  jars,  Is.  6d.  and 
3s.  each,  and  in  tins,  5s.  6d.,  15s.  6d.,  and  25 s.  each. 


The  above  articles  are  manufactured  only  at  our 
Bonded  Stores,  Shad  Thames,  S.E.,  and  are  the  only 
reliable  Horticultural  Tobacco  Preparations  pro¬ 
duced.  We  caution  the  public  against  spurious 
articles  offered  by  several  firms. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms -FINSBURY  STREET,  E.O. 

Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores  — 

SHAD  THAMES,  S.E.,  LONDON. 

Practical  Farmers’  Journal. 


NORTH  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let ;  |  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  :  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening  world 

requiring  back  Numbers  to  complete  Volumes,  can  obtain 
same,  post  free,  for  ljd.  each,  direct  from  the  Publisher. 


Covers  for  Binding  any  Volume  kept  in  stock,  2s.  each  ;  post 
free,  2s.  4 \d. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  6s.  6d.  each. 

All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 

17,  CATHERINE  ST  ,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W. 


The  Gardening  World. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynns, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. 
6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 


NO  MORE  SUNKEN  BOILERS  BY  USING 

TO  O  A  J  O  New  Improved  Patent 
*  U  Cj  i*V  JL/  O  Slow-Combustion 

WROUGHT  COIL  and  other  BOILERS. 

Requires  no  Brickwork  or  attention  from  8  to  24  hours,  and 
is  portable  within  itself.  Prices  from  50s.  upwards. 

T'IL>  'C'  71  "T"k  Practical  Hot-waler  and 
•  Horticultural  Engineer. 

399,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  (late  of  167,  Old  Street). 

Complete  Hot-water  Apparatus,  with  No.  1  New  Improved 
Patent  Slow-combustion  Wrought  Coil  Boiler,  with  two  9  feet  of 
4-inch  cast  pipe,  india-rubber  joints,  &c.,  as  per  Illustration,  £4 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


he  Hardening  H[orld. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  lime  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office: 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  "The  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE 

SITUATIONS. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

¥ 7  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  ij.  ;  post  free ,  ij\  3^. 

The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

AND  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I. , 
by  Seeds;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c  ,  &c. — iCnd  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


ITS  HISTORY 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 


CONTENTS: 


ITS  HISTORY ,  PROPERTIES ,  AND  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in 

Cultivation. 


BY  E.  S.  DODWELL, 

HON.  SECRETARY  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE  2s.  6d„  POST  FREE. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


July  11,  1891. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 


A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  ami  the  FERN 
which  lias  lately  received  so  many  ol’  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS, SMITH’SSNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  6d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting  out, 
also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall  he  pleased 
to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITE  &  So., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


.  CARNATION,  “LIZZIE  McCOWAN.” 

The  best  pure  white  Carnation  ever  introduced. 

Flowers  tine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully  fimbriated  ; 
the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very  valuable  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 

Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/-  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 


PITCHER  MAMDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Winiam's  Superb  Strain,  Is.  G d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 

Mr.  DODWELL’sT 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

2  nfin  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of  the 
UvJ  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for  bedding 
or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

4s.  per  doz.;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  H0AS,  OXFORD. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly  wooden  stakes,  arid, 
having  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground. 


IS  iD. 

J in.  thick 

2/6  gross 

5  ft., 

$  in.  thick.. 

2/6  dozen 

24  „ 

»  >> 

-  3/  „ 

6  „ 

5 

8  Sf 

3 /-  „ 

27  „ 

£  ?  > 

..  3/6  ,, 

1  5  J 

6 

3/6  „ 

45  „ 

£  ,, 

5/-  „ 

9  „ 

V  is  ••• 

4/-  „ 

45  „ 

t  „  • 

■■  7/-  „ 

12  „ 

T  > » 

SI-  „ 

45  „ 

3 

T  n 

9/-  .. 

17  „ 

il  ..  ... 

3/-  each. 

All  sizes  up  to  35  ft.  long  and  G  ins.  thick. 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 
SPECIALITY. — Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
assorted,  from  IS  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment. 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London. 

THE  “POTTER”  CARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  GO-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage  paid,  and 
dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 

ARMOURED. 


EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armoured 
Hose  secures  a  PERFECT  grip, 
will  not  uncoil  when  cut  at 
any  part;  stands  ENORMOUS 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Look  at  prices : — 

J-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 
i  ,,  „  Ex.  stout  ,,  37/6 

I  „  Best  ,,  38/9 

I  „  „  Ex.  stout  ,  45/- 

-i  ,,  ,,  Best  ,,  45/- 

J  ,,  ,,  Ex.stout,,  52/6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose  ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam.,specially  cheap,  14/- 
Best  quality,  19/- 


Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


24/6 

25/- 

29/6 

29/6 

36/9 


Pitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  &  Jet. 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above  and 
all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Beltfng  post  free  from 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


WEBBS’ 

EiPEIOS  CABBAGE. 


THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 
6(1.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“  Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.” — Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley. 

-  Per  oz. 

.  8(1. 

.  6(1. 

.  9(1. 

.  9(1. 


Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage... 
Enfield  Market  Cabbage  ... 
Early  Rainham  Cabbage  ... 
Large  Red  Dutch  Cabbage 


ONION. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli 
Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  ...  . 

Giant  Roeca . 

White  Lisbon  . 

Post  Free. 


Per  pkt. 


6(1. 

Is.  6d. 

6(1. 

10(1. 

6(1. 

Is.  Od. 

8d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! 

I  have  a  few  strong  plants  in  best  varieties  ready  for  shifting 
into  flowering  pats,  7s.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  50s.  per  100.  A  good 
chance  to  form  a  collection  or  repair  losses. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

Good  plants  in  all  colours  just  ready  for  potting,  Double  and 
Single,  12,  Is.  3d.;  24,  2s.;  100,  Gs.  C £?.,  post  free. 


H.  J,  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY, 

LEWISHAM. 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS 

FQI  FLOWER  F@fS. 

ARE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  keep  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes :  “  Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a  real 
gardeners’  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  ‘  Mum  ’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one.” 

30  for  Is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  IDs.,  free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  ISilO  ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1S90 ;  Silver  Medal,  Shrewsbury, 
August,  1S90  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1S90. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  aud  varieties  free  on  application. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 
Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  1 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price,  6s.  per  bushel  (Is.  extra  per 
bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per  cake ; 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price,  6 d., 
free  by  post,  7 d, 

■Wivr.  CUTBUSH  &,  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HXGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  aiul  BARNET,  HERTS. 

COMWAY  G.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY  of 
a//  descriptions, 


T 


HE  BEST  CINERARIA— CARTERS’ 


packets,  price  2s.  G d.  &  3 s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


rP HE  BEST  CALCEOLARIA— CARTERS’ 

-L  VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2s.  Gd.  &  3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

ORCHIDS.  orchids. 

WILLIAMS’ for  Cheap  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  New  &  Rare  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Specimen  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Cool  ORCHIDS 

WILLIAMS’  „  Warm  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Imported  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Books  on  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Growers  of  ORCHIDS 
WILLIAMS’  „  Houses  for  ORCHIDS 

An  inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 

We  received  the  Highest  Award  (Silver  Cup  and  Silver  Floral 
Medal)  for  our  Group  of  Orchids  and  other  Plants,  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  R.H.S.,  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult. 

B.  8.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  14th. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  July  loth. — Framlingham  Flower  Show. 
Thursday,  July  IGth.  — National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at  Here¬ 
ford.  Highgate  Flower  Show.  Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 
Feiday,  July  17th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  lStli.— Rose  and  Pink  Show  at  the  Botanieal 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford. 

For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  722. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11th,  1891. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

|The  Crystal  Palace  Fete.— So  important 
is  the  proposed  Rose  Fair  and  Floral 
Fete  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Wednesday  next,  July  15th,  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  regarded,  that  no 
apology  is  needed  here  for  thus  again  drawing 
our  readers’  attention  to  it,  and  soliciting  their 
earnest  help  and  support.  The  fete  is  largely 
an  experiment,  and  its  success  depends  of 
course  upon  the  support  given  by  the  gardening 
profession  as  well  as  by  the  general  public. 
We  need  now  hardly  plead  the  cause  of  the 
orphans,  because  it  is  not  possible  any  gardener 
exists  who  does  not  realise  their  necessities. 
The  children  have  come  to  their  sorrow  and 
poverty  through  no  faults  of  their  own,  and 
that  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  all 
recipients  of  benevolence ;  neither  can  it  be 
possible  for  the  charity  of  the  Orphan  Fund 
to  be  in  any  way  prostituted  by  those  it  is 
purposed  to  benefit.  The  help  given,  even 
though  it  be  not  great,  is  yet  timely.  It 
can  make  the  life  of  a  human  being,  just  as 
its  absence  may  mar  that  life. 

But  we  may  now  plead  the  cause  of  the . 
executive  of  the  Fund,  which  body  lias 
assumed  very  heavy  responsibilities  towards 
the  thirty-nine  orphans  in  receipt  of  benefits 
from  the  Fund,  and  for  other  responsibilities 
which  orphan  needs  and  the  votes  of  the 
subscribers  will  presently  impose  upon  them. 
So  far  as  the  coming  fete  is  concerned, 
immense  aid  can  be  given  to  the  committee 
by  presents  of  flowers,  &c.  These  we  know 
it  is  not  always  in  the  poiver  of  any  private 
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gardener  to  grant]]  except  with  the  special 
permission  of  his  employer,  but  we  may  well 
hope,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  sanction  will  he 
freely  obtained. 

The  gardener  too  often  is  an  ill-paid 
employe ;  he  has  great  demands  upon  his 
products,  and  is  too  often  put  to  his  wit’s 
end  to  know  how  to  satisfy  them.  Still 
there  are  others  more  highly  favoured,  whilst 
there  are  myriads  of  amateurs  and  traders 
who  have,  of  their  ample  means,  much  of 
flowers  that  can  be  spared,  and  being  sold 
to  the  public  may  help  to  bring  very  tangible 
assistance  to  the  Fund.  Apart  from  the  fete 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  in  the  summer  always 
a  gloriously  attractive  place  of  resort.  To  all 
who  love  gardening  it  should  be  especially 
attractive  next  Wednesday,  when  we  hope 
for  the  Orphan  Fund  Fair  and  Fete  a 
glorious  success. 

ardy  Fruit  Culture. — We  have  never 
been  very  warm  admirers  of  the  Fruiterers 
Company,  hut  it  is  certain  that  since  the  advent 
to  the  Mastership  of  that  really  liberal-minded 
and  enthusiastic  horticulturist  and  Alderman, 
Sir  James  Whitehead,  something  practical  has 
been  done  by  the  Company,  and  it  has  now 
other  and  more  worthy  aims  than  those  of 
mere  feasting.  The  great  show  of  hardy  fruits 
held  in  the  Guildhall  last  autumn  was  a 
product  of  the  Company’s  newly  aroused 
activity,  and  we  have  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  medals  and  certificates 
awarded  at  that  show  to  various  exhibitors  are 
to  he  distributed  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House  on 
Monday  next.  These  we  are  at  liberty  to  say 
might  well  have  been  provided  much  earlier,  as 
such  a  lengthened  interval  between  the  award 
and  the  receipt  of  the  medals  greatly  minimises 
their  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  recipients. 

The  special  object  of  the  meeting  is  stated 
to  be  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture  in  home¬ 
steads  and  cottage  gardens.  With  that  we 
have  the  warmest  sympathy.  In  all  previous 
agitation  too  much  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  market  aspect  of  the  question,  just 
as  though  fruit  culture  .existed  only  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  material  for  sale  and 
profit.  We  are  thus  glad  to  see  that  the 
domestic  aspects  of  the  question  are  to  have 
consideration,  because  these  are  the  objects 
most  needing  encouragement.  So  far  as  the 
fruit-producing  trade  is  concerned  it  can  very 
well  look  after  itself.  Those  who  embark  in 
it  usually  have  considerable  practical  knowledge, 
and  it  is  often  absurd  as  well  as  ludicrous  for 
even  the  most  advanced  enthusiast  to  attempt 
to  instruct  them. 

It  is  rather  the  cottager  and  small  grower  or 
farmer  class  of  cultivator  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  influence,  but  that  must  be  done  tentatively 
and  progressively.  Much  of  what  has  been 
said  in  relation  to  hardy  fruit  culture  has  been 
too  “  tall.”  Estimates  of  profit  based  upon  a 
fertile  imagination  simply  mislead  and  dis¬ 
appoint.  It. is  wiser  to  induce  people  to  grow 
fruit  for  the  fruit’s  sake  and  their  own,  rather 
than  because  of  some'  fanciful  pecuniary  profit. 

T|>ook  Prices. — The  prices  realised  at  the 
late  Mr.  Hibberd’s  book  sale  wree  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  they  related  to  standard 
works,  hut  those  paid  for  serial  publications  in 
a  bound  form  could  hardly  have  been  termed 
either  complimentary  or  satisfactory.  When 
forty  volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
with  which  Mr.  Hibberd  was  so  intimately  and 
so  long  associated,  sold  for  hut  27s.  ;  and  fifty 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  returned 
only  16s.,  we  may  well  ask  what  is  fame,  that 
it  should  be  thus  pecuniarily  estimated.  What 
a  wealth  of  contributed  knowledge  may  have 
been  stored  up  in  those  bound  publications, 
and  yet  how  lightly  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded !  Still,  if  we  calmly  look  at  the 
present  condition  of  gardening  serial  literature, 


we  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  is  published 
chiefly  for  the  day,  and  that  the  next  issue 
supersedes  in  interest  that  of  the  previous  week, 
until  finally  that  of  some  Aveeks  old  seems  to 
have  lost  interest  absolutely.  Just  as  is 
to-day  of  ten  times  more  moment  than  the 
day  which  is  past,  so  is  the  serial  of  to-day 
of  far  greater  interest  and  value  to  us  than  was 
the  preceding  number.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  gardening  publications  have  great  intrinsic 
value,  even  if  kept  for  purposes  of  reference. 
It  doubtless  is  the  case  that  the  work  of 
yesterday  compares  not  in  importance  with  the 
work  of  to-day,  but  a  perusal  of  what  was  done 
yesterday  often  helps  materially  to  the  more 
successful  performance  of  to-day’s  labours. 

Gardening  is  a  life-long  labour  which  is 
never  perfect,  never  fully  learned  or  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  progressive,  and  the  methods  of 
to-day  have  largely  superseded  those  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  perhaps.  Still,  we 
should  be  unwise  did  we  totally  disregard 
what  were  the  practices  of  our  fathers,  who 
Avith  their  means  and  knoAvledge  were  hut  less 
practical  than  the  gardeners  of  to-day,  and  Ave 
can  hardly  doubt  Avere  as  successful  in  their 
labours.  Just  as  it  is  Avell  for  most  men 
occasionally  to  take  a  keen  retrospect  of  their 
lives,  so  is  it  Avell  for  us  to  occasionally 
examine  the  records  of  the  Avork  and  labour  of 
past  gardeners. 

oxgloves. — Very  much,  perhaps,  because  the 
Foxglove  is  a  native  wild  flower  it  does 
not  find  that  favour  in  gardens  to  Avhich  it  is 
so  Avell  entitled.  Those  Avho  have  seen  in 
Avoods  and  dells,  growing  in  Avild  profusion, 
big  masses  of  Foxgloves  of  the  ordinary 
coloured  Purpurea,  have  freely  admitted  that 
very  beautiful  effects  Avere  produced.  The  best 
Avild  forms,  however,  are  poor  compared  with 
the  fine,  beautifully  spotted  and  various  coloured 
forms  found  in  gardens  ncrw.  We  saAv  a  big 
mass  of  these  the  other  day,  the  fine  spikes 
standing  up  several  feet  in  height  and  having 
a  very  noble  appearance,  such  as  to  command 
our  Avarmest  admiration.  The  pure  Avhites  are 
very  attractive,  hut  all  are  not  less  beautiful. 

The  floAvers  are  so  large  as  to  resemble  those 
of  drooping  Gloxinias,  and  rival  them  in 
beauty.  Foxgloves  are  ordinarily  best  treated 
as  biennials.  They  seed  Avith  Avonderful 
prolificacy,  and  it  is  only  needful  to  keep 
one  year’s  seed  under  another  to  have  plenty  of 
plants,  from  a  spring  sowing,  to  dibble  out  in 
June,  and  thus  ensure  very  fine  spikes  of  bloom 
>  the  folloAving  year.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  stocks  stand  through  the  Avinter,  several 
fine  spikes  are  thrown  up  the  following  year 
with  marked  results.  But  because  seed  is  so 
plentiful,  it  is  easy  to  mark  a  few  of  the  best 
forms,  and  save  seed  from  them,  cutting  aAvay  all 
the  spikes  from  others  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
over.  If  sown  either  under  glass  or  outdoors 
towards  the  end  of  April,  plenty  of  young 
plants  may  be  had  to  dibble  out  every  year. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  entrust  fine  seeds  to 
outdoor  soils,  especially  if  the  Aveather  be  too 
Avet  or  too  dry.  A  .pinch  eoAvn  in  a  broad 
shall oav  box  Avill  enable  many  scores  of  plants 
to  be  assured  by  being  raised  under  glass,  and 
these,  after  exposure,  may  easily  be  dibbled 
out  Avhere  they  are  to  bloom.  Seed  soAvn  at 
once  after  saving  produces  excellent  plants  for 
dibbling  out  in  the  Avinter,  hut  they  rarely 
bloom  well  the  first  year,  and  may  thus  result 
in  disappointment.  We  are  sure  that  those 
Avho  will  groAv  fine  Foxgloves  Avill  not  be 
disappointed  Avith  them. 

- - 

The  Fruiterers  Company. — At  a  Court  of  the 
Fruiterers  Company  held  on  June  25th,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester, 
was,  in  consideration  of  important  services  rendered  to 
hardy  fruit  culture  in  this  country,  elected  a  member 
of  the  guild. 

Cambridge  Florists’  Society. — The  annual  Rose 
Show  in  connection  with  this  society  was  held  on  the 
1st  inst. 


Death  of  3Ir.  H.  J.  Buchan. — We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death,  on  the  1st  inst.,  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  J.P., 
Wilton  House,  Southampton,  aged  77  years.  Mr. 
Buchan  was  a  great  lover  of  Orchids,  and  for 
many  years  kept  up  a  very  interesting  collection. 

The  Gardens  at  Hardwick  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
which  are  in  charge  of  that  enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr. 

D.  T.  Fish,  were  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  inst., 
at  a  small  charge  made  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund. 

Cardinal  Havnald,  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  a  zealous 
Hungarian  botanist  and  patriot,  and  a  most  liberal 
promoter  of  science  and  art,  in  whose  honour  the  late 
Prof.  Reichenbach  named  one  of  Wallis’s  discoveries  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  (Cypripedium  Haynaldianum), 
died  on  Saturday  afternoon  last. 

The  Kingston  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  dissolution,  is  to  be 
resuscitated  by  the  aid  of  some  local  supporters,  and 
will  hold  its  annual  show  in  a  few  days,  when  Ave  hope 
the  financial  results  will  enable  the  committee  to  put 
the  society  on  a  sound  foundation. 

Ripley  Rose  Show  will  be  held  near  Derby  on 
Saturday,  August  1st. 

The  Brighton  Rose  Show,  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
suffered  materially  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  • 
Rose  bloom,  and  curiously  enough  the  local  growers 
seemed  to  be  worse  off  than  those  at  a  distance.  The 
first  prizes  for  forty-eight  singles  and  twenty-four 
doubles  in  the  open  classes  both  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough  ;  and  Mr.  Percy  Bernand,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate,  secured  similar  honours  among  amateurs. 
Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  as  usual  a  good  feature. 

Death  of  a  Norfolk  Gardener. — We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  on  June  27th,  in  his  68th  year,  of  Mr.  Brown 
Woodhouse,  for  thirty  years  gardener  to  W.  H.  Cozens- 
Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Letheringest  Hall,  Norfolk.  The 
deceased  was  a  good  all  round  gardener,  and  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society’s  shows,  at  which  he  always  carried  away  some 
of  the  most  coveted  prizes. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  G.  Cypher,  recently 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Studd,  Bath,  as  gardener  to  Sir  J. 
Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lypiatt  Park,  Stroud.  Mr. 

W.  Seabrook,  foreman  at  Aston  Clinton,  as  gardener  to 
Lord  de  Ramsey,  Ramsey  Abbey,  Hunts.  Mr.  H.  Dowd- 
ing  formerly  gardener  at  Little  Gaddesden  House,  Berk- 
hamsted,  as  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Farnham  Castle,  Surrey. 

Smith's  Weed  Killer. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  received 
for  trial  from  Mr.  Mark  Smith,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  a 
sample  tin  of  his  weed-killing  composition,  which  we 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  practical  gardener, 
who,  like  all  his  brothers,  has  this  season  a  greater 
share  than  usual  of  weeds  to  contend  Avith.  Our  friend 
reports  most  favourably  of  the  result  of  his  trial  of  the 
liquid,  and  rejoices  in  there  being  no  weeds  to  be  seen 
now  where  the  Weed  Killer  was  used.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  publishing  this  testimony  to  the  value  of 
what  is  evidently  a  most  useful  article.  We  must  add, 
however,  as  a  word  of  caution,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
poison,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  be  used 
otherwise  than  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James’ 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July  21st.  A 
luncheon  will  be  provided  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  at  1.30  p.m.,  for  members  and  their 
friends,  and  tickets  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Douglas,  or  any  member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  society,  will 
preside.  The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Auricula  Villa,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  will  be  glad 
to  receive  unpaid  subscriptions. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund :  A  Gardeners’ 
Outing. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  the 
members  decided  to  have  an  “outing,”  and  elected  to 
visit  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  Mr.  Baxter,  hon.  secretary,  40, 
Woodside  Road,  Woodside,  S.E.,  does  not  believe  in 
doing  things  by  halves,  and  is  determined  that  as  the 
society  has  undertaken  the  matter  the  programme  shall 
be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  been  elected  to  assist  him  in  the  disposal  of 
tickets  : — Mr.  T.  Butcher,  South  Norwood  ;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Box,  West  Croydon  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The 
Grange,  Carshalton  ;  Mr.  W.  Carr,  Croydon  Lodge  ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon  ;  Mr. 

F.  C.  Frost,  Tale  Cottage,  Old  Town  ;  Mr.  J.  Newbury, 
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183,  Whitehorse  Road  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  St.  Andrew  s 
Villa,  Church  Road. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  July 
1st,  Mr.  Galloway,  Ballendrick,  presiding.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Reillor,  gardener,  Errol  Park,  on 
“The  Life  History  of  Plants.”  Mr.  Reillor  made  his 
subject  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  dwelt  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  characteristics  and  treatment  of  different 
plants,  advising  the  study  of  their  nature  and  their 
natural  requirements  as  much  as  possible.  The  paper 
showed  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Reillor  understood  his 
subject,  and  his  mode  of  treating  it  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  present.  Mr.  Reillor  exhibited  a  very 
fine  Gloxinia,  which  was  much  admired,  being  an 
exceptionally  fine  plant.  The  chairman  intimated  that 
at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  would  be  read  by  Mr. 
Barclay  Craigie,  on  “The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers.’’  A 
vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  Mr.  Reillor  for 
his  valuable  paper,  a  similar  compliment  to  the  chair¬ 
man  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Picnic. 
— The  annual  picnic  and  outing  will,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  society,  take  the  form  of  a  visit 
to  his  charming  residence,  Ascott  Park,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  which  overlooks  the  magnificent  and  fertile 
Vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  gardens  and  grounds,-  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  high  culture  and  beauty,  will  be  open 
to  inspection,  together  with  the  breeding  stables  and 
kennels.  In  addition,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  has 
most  generously  promised  to  provide  tea  for  the  visitors 
in  the  spacious  pavilion  on  the  cricket- ground  in  the 
Park.  There  is  ample  convenience  for  cricket,  lawn 
tennis,  &c.,  and  the  brakes  whieh  will  convey  the 
company  from  Leighton  Station  to  Ascott  Park  can  be 
utilised  for  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
afternoon,  at  a  small  extra  charge.  The  date  fixed  for 
the  picnic  is  Monday,  July  20th,  and  the  cost, 
inclusive  of  railway  fare  from  Euston,  Kensington, 
Addison  Road,  Camden  Town,  and  Willesden  ;  Dinner 
at  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  conveyances  from  Leighton 
Station  to  Ascott  Park  and  back,  will  be  7s.  6 d. 
each.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  intending  visitors  by 
Thursday,  the  16th  of  July,  at  the  latest. 

The  Chertsey  ancl  District  Horticultural  Society’s 
twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  July  2nd 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Ashley  Park,  which  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sassoon, 
J.P.  The  show  was  one  of  the  most  successful  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  district.  The  groups  were 
very  good,  especially  those  which  secured  the  first  and 
second  prizes.  Although  only  a  small  competition, 
the  Grapes  were  good,  especially  the  first  prize  Black 
Hamburgh,  shown  by  Mr.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park. 
The  first  prize  collection  of  vegetables,  staged  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  deserves  special  mention  for  so  late  a  season. 
The  Carrots  were  particularly  fine.  The  Duke  of 
Albany  Pea  appears  to  be  a  special  favourite  with 
exhibitors  in  this  district.  Roses  from  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  were  a  great  attraction  ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Son,  Norwood,  and  the  local  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
Fletcher  Brothers,  sent  miscellaneous  contributions, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  general  display.  During 
the  afternoon,  by  permission  of  the  committee,  two 
little  girls  made  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund. 

Stawick  Horticultural  Association. — The  members 
met  as  usual  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Wood,  the 
vice-president,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Greive,  of 
Pilrig,  Edinburgh,  contributed  a  paper  on  “The  Florist 
and  Florists’  Flowers,”  and  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  an  authority  the  paper  proved  to  be  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one,  pre-eminently  practical  in  every  respect,  and 
above  all  clear  and  concise  all  through.  A  lively 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  this 
after  all  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  meetings  such  as  these.  Mr.  Greive  -was 
accorded  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable 
contribution.  The  following  exhibits  graced  the 
tables  :  from  Mr.  Wood,  Summerfield  Nurseries,  a  very 
fine  lot  of  new  and  seedling  Violas,  most  prominent  of 
which  were  Dawn  of  Day,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Mary 
Gilbert,  Pythion,  &c.  Mr.  Sam  Johnstone,  Sillerbet- 
hall  Gardens,  had.  a  very  nice  plant  of  Pteris  tremula 
Smithiana,  and  five  seedling  Gloxinias  ;  the  calyx  of 
the  flower  instead  of  being  green  was  composed  of  the 
same  substance  and  colour  as  the  flower,  giving  it  a 
semi-double  appearance.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  West  Stewart 
Place,  exhibited  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  and 
(Enothera  marginata.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks 
followed. 


HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIA¬ 

TIONS. 

These  most  useful  gardeners’  associations  are,  we  are 
pleased  to  think,  making  steady  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  they 
have  to  contend  against  in  their  endeavours  to  create  and 
foster  a  genuine  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  useful 
in  the  various  branches  of  horticulture.  Some  of  the 
people  we  meet  with  maintain  that  these  associations  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  public  ;  they  say  that  the  jealousy 
that  is  created  in  the  various  competitions  throughout 
the  year  are  injurious  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
covered  by  the  good  that  can  possibly  be  derived  from 
them.  No  true  lover  of  horticulture,  we  think,  can  fail 
to  see  the  lameness  of  this  .sort  of  reasoning.  Let  us 
for  instance  but  review  any  district  that  has  a  society 
of  this  kind,  even  if  it  is  only  of  a  few  years’  standing. 
What  a  contrast  there  is,  as  far  as  horticulture  is 
concerned,  as  compared  with  the  time  when  no  such 
society  existed !  The  waste  and  barren  patches  of  land 
that  surrounded  cottages,  and  which  formerly  to  all 
appearance  were  useless,  is  now  converted  into  useful 
and  fertile  gardens  ;  and  where  gardens  did  exist,  what 
a  transformation  has  taken  place  in  their  case!  The  soil 
now  is  dug  and  manured  quite  differently  from  how  it 
had  been  ;  where  light  shallow  digging  was  considered 
good  enough,  nothing  satisfies  now  but  a  depth  of  rich 
soil. 

In  stocking  the  garden,  the  very  best  vegetables 
procurable  are  sown  and  planted,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Look  at  the 
poorest  and  humblest  cottager ;  now  he  cannot  think  of 
living  without  his  flower  plot  to  beautify  his  bit  of 
garden,  be  it  ever  so  small.  The  fragrant  and  delicious 
annuals,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Candytuft  and  various  others  are  found  in  the 
small  garden  plot  of  the  humblest  peasant,  and  many 
of  them  have  their  window  pot  flowers  also.  The 
Fuchsia,  Pelargonium  and  Hydrangea  find  their  way 
first  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  as  taste  develops  the 
collection  augments  and  latterly  becomes  one  of  great 
merit. 

Soon  the  aspect  of  the  cottage  with  its  entire  sur¬ 
roundings  change,  and  each  year  contributes  additional 
floral  decorations.  At  first  the  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle 
are  found  adorning  the  walls,  but  soon  these  are 
superseded  by  the  Clematis,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
and  many  others  of  the  finer  sorts  of  climbers.  This 
taste  for  horticulture  as  it  develops  does  not  rest  with 
the  mere  outward  adorning  of  the  cottage,  but  gradually 
creeps  into  the  interior  and  gets  the  homely  matron 
under  its  influence  ;  she  begins  to  bestir  herself,  for  if 
the  outside  of  the  cottage  is  to  look  so  gay  and  pretty, 
she  is  determined  that  her  side  of  the  house  shall  not 
be  one  whit  behind.  And  soon  horticultural  taste  has 
the  dwelling  and  its  inmates,  both  male  and  female, 
entirely  under  its  elevating  sway. 

I  think  if  all  these  advantages  have  their  origin  in  a 
taste  for  horticulture,  that  horticultural  societies  and 
associations  should  be  encouraged  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  think  there 
is  no  country  place  that  should  be  without  its  associa¬ 
tion,  however  few  and  scattered  the  population  may  be. 
Even  with  a  dozen  families  it  could  be  easily  worked  on 
a  small  scale,  as  societies  of  this  kind  soon  assume 
formidable  dimensions  if  once  properly  under  way  .—A. 
Mackintosh,  Inverness. 

- ->$<- - 

VARIABILITY  OF  THE  YELLOW- 

FLOWBRED  PAVIA. 

With  the  decline  of  the  popularity  which  trees  and 
shrubs  generally  enjoyed  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Pavias  have  suffered  neglect  at  the  hands  of  planters, 
so  that  the  bulk  of  those  which  now  exist  are  trees  of 
old  standing,  even  if  not  very  large.  They  are  also 
grafted  trees,  because  the  practice  in  former  years  was 
to  preserve  them  true  to  name,  which  raising  them 
from  seeds  failed  to  accomplish,  on  account  of  their 
natural  tendency  to  vary  both  in  the  flowers  and  leaves 
when  propagated  in  that  way.  This  variability  might 
be  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise,  as  new  varieties 
of  superior  merit  might  be  obtained  and  then  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  grafting  if  necessary. 

New  species  and  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  were  sought  after  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  to  enrich  their  collections  at  Chiswick.  The 
bulk  of  these  were  lost  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  when  it  parted  with  the  arboretum  and  pleasure 
grounds  some  years  ago.  What  remains  of  the  trees 
may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
now  separated  from  the  society’s  garden  by  a  brick 
wall.  There  are  several  trees  of  the  yellow-flowered 


Pavia,  all  differing  from  one  another,  both  in  flower 
and  foliage.  The  typical  form  has  small  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  small  leaves  with  narrow,  lanceolate 
leaflets  that  are  downy  on  the  nerves  on  both  surfaces. 
On  one  side  of  it  is  a  large  tree,  with  much  broader, 
nearly  smooth  leaflets.  The  two  upper  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  much  broader  and  beautifully  feathered 
with  red,  as  in  a  variety  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut. 
This  seems  to  be  the  tree  described  by  Don  as  Pavia 
neglecta,  and  by  Lindley  as  jEsculus  neglecta,  and 
which  was  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
collection  at  Chiswick.  It  flowers  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  type,  the  latter  keeping  up  a 
succession  for  some  time  after  the  fruits  of  the  former 
attain  the  size  of  Marrow-fat  Peas. 

Near  by  is  another  tree  of  quite  a  different  character. 
The  leaves  are  altogether  larger,  of  a  deeper  green, 
covered  on  the  nerves  with  reddish  down,  and  some¬ 
what  wrinkled  as  in  the  Horse  Chestnuts.  It  also 
flowers  much  earlier  than  the  type,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  tree  suggests  some  affinity  with  the  Horse 
Chestnuts  proper,  as  the  Pavias  are  characterised  by 
the  softness  and  smoothness  of  their  leaves.  The 
separation  of  the  two  genera  zEsculus  and  Pavia  is  an 
artificial  distinction,  and  some  authors  very  properly 
unite  them.  The  species  of  the  latter  are  distinguished 
by  being  smaller  trees  and  smoother  in  all  their  parts, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  spiny  as  in  the  former.  These 
characters  are,  however,  very  inconstant.  From  early 
times  numerous  forms  of  both  kinds  existed  in  gardens, 
and  were  either  considered  as  varieties  or  supposed  to 
be  hybrids. 

There  are  several  trees  of  iEsculus  rubicunda  in  the 
grounds  at  Devonhurst,  and  they  vary  considerably  in 
the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  All  this 
variability  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  Pavias  and 
Horse  Chestnuts  could  be  hybridised,  with  the  view  of 
raising  new  sorts  between  the  red,  white  and  yellow 
kinds,  to  enrich  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
country. 

- — — — — 

PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

Pansies,  both  exhibition  and  fancy  or  Belgian  kinds, 
are  improved  races  of  Viola  tricolor,  a  native  of  our 
fields,  hilly  pastures  and  mountain  sides,  but  very 
generally  in  cultivated  or  partly  bare  or  waste  ground. 
Some  authorities,  however,  are  inclined  to  consider 
that  they  have  been  improved  by  hybridisation  with  V. 
altaica  and  V.  grandiflora.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  great  range  of  colour  to  be 
found  in  the  cultivated  forms  has  been  solely  obtained 
from  V.  tricolor,  for  it  is  remarkably  variable  even  in  a 
wild  state,  both  in  the  type  and  the  sub-species 
ranged  under  it.  The  wild  Pansy  and  its  forms  have 
flowers  which  are  longer  than  broad,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  florist  always  aims  at  getting  flowers  as  round 
as  the  compass  could  make  them,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  show  Pansies  of  that  form  have  simply  been 
gradually  evolved  by  seed  sowing  and  selection  of  the 
types  that  came  nearest  the  ideal. 

Great  confusion  has  latterly  arisen  amongst  amateur 
growers  as  to  the  distinctions  between  the  so-called 
Violas  and  tufted  Pansies,  or  as  to  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  terms.  The  varieties  used  for  bedding 
purposes  were  at  one  time  spoken  of  as  bedding  Pansies 
and  Violas.  The  former  were  simply  a  race  of  Pansies 
with  a  strictly  perennial,  branching  rootstock,  throwing 
up  suckers  from  beneath  the  ground,  and  branches 
from  near  the  ground  line.  These  suckers  and 
branches  kept  up  a  succession  of  bloom  all  through  the 
summer,  and  were  therefore  useful  for  bedding  purposes; 
hence  the  name  “bedding  Pansies.”  Now,  the  typical 
wild  Pansy  has  an  erect,  branching  stem,  but  no 
rootstock.  The  sub-species  V.  Curtisii  and  V.  lutea 
have  a  stoloniferous  rootstock,  so  that  the  continuous 
flowering  character  of  the  bedding  Pansies  might 
have  been  derived  from  them  or  simply  by  selection  of 
seedlings  from  the  garden  Pansy,  possessing  that  habit. 
Here  is  another  element  of  confusion,  for,  although 
V.  lutea  is  a  sub-species  of  the  Pansy,  yet  the  improved 
forms  of  it,  together  with  those  of  the  Pyrenean  V. 
cornuta,  used  to  be  termed  “bedding  Violas,”  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  is  often  now  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  the  bedding  kinds  whether  Pansies  or 
otherwise  ;  and  more  recently  “tufted  Pansies”  (a  term 
not  very  clearly  defined)  has  been  used  by  certain 
growers. 

The  earlier  improved  forms  known  as  Perfection, 
Enchantress,  Magnificent,  and  several  others  can  still 
be  traced  to  V.  cornuta  ;  and  V.  lutea  grandiflora. 
Bullion,  Yellow  Gem,  and  several  others  can  easily  be 
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relegated  to  V.  lutea,  so  that  they  can  still  be  placed 
under  the  old  and  popular,  though  misleading  name  of 
“  bedding  Yiola.  ”  Within  recent  years  a  vast  number 
of  varieties  of  sterling  merit  have  been  raised  by  the 
inter-crossing  or  hybridisation  of  the  bedding  Pansies 
with  the  bedding  Yiolas,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  lay  down  an  absolute  or  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  kinds.  Many  can  be  referred  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  hut  the  intermediates  are  numerous  ;  and 
by  a  careful  examination  one  might  find  characters  point¬ 
ing  to  Y.  tricolor,  V.  lutea,  and  V.  comuta.  Now,  we 
have  Intermediate  Stocks,  hybrids  between  the  Ten 
Week  Stock  (Mathiola  annua),  and  the  Queen’s  Stock 
(M.  incana).  It  would  simplify  matters  greatly  if  cul¬ 
tivators  would  adopt  the  name  of  Intermediate  Pansies 
for  all  this  mixed  lot  of  bedding  Pansies,  tufted  Pansies, 
and  bedding  Violas,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
define  in  many  cases.  Supposing  it  were  convenient  to 
retain  the  term  of  “tufted  Pansies  ”  for  the  small  sub¬ 
group,  including  Duchess  of  FifeJ  Goldfinch,  and 
Ardwell  Gera,  it  would  be  undesirable,  for  we  have  a 
tufted  Viola  from  Nepal,  namely,  V.  ccespitosa, 
although  probably  not  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  Further,  it  would  he  undesirable  because  Y. 
comuta  has  the  same  dwarf  tufted  habit,  and  its 
forms  are  already  spoken  of  under  the  confusing  name 
of  “  bedding  Violas.”  V.  lutea  is  almost  equally  dwarf, 
except  in  some  of  its  improved  forms. 

The  leading  characters  of  the  wild  Pansy  are  its  erect 
habit,  with  stems  branching  above  the  ground,  its 
elongated  flowers,  and  a  short  laterally  compressed 
spur,  pointing  backward,  and  slightly  curved  on  the 
upper  side,  next  the  peduncle.  The  stipules  are  large, 
leafy,  and  much  divided.  The  garden  forms  are 
notable  for  the  round  and  regular  form  of  their  flowers. 
V.  lutea  produces  numerous  suckers  in  succession  from 
its  rootstock,  and  has  very  little  divided  stipules,  with 
narrow  segments.  The  yellow  flowers  are  elongated, 
with  radiating  blue-black  lines  on  the  three  lower  petals, 
the  lowest  of  which  has  a  long,  upcurved,  slender  spur, 
knobbed  at  the  end,  with  the  curved  side  next  the 
ground.  The  Pyrenean  Y.  cornuta  differs  chiefly 
from  the  last  in  its  more  decidedly  dwarf  habit,  short, 
ovate,  toothed  stipules,  narrower,  diverging,  lilac-blue 
petals,  and  in  the  long  upcurved  spur  being  slightly 
emarginate  or  notched  at  the  end  (not  knobbed). 
There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this  species.  All  these 
characters  present  themselves  in  a  remarkably  varying 
degree  in  the  different  named  sorts  used  for  bedding 
purposes.  If  the  names  Show,  Fancy  and  Intermediate 
Pansies  were  adhered  to,  all  the  improved  kinds  in 
cultivation  could  be  more  readily  classified,  and  the 
classification  more  easily  graspM  by  the  multitude. 

Without  knowing  the  actual  pedigree  of  the  various 
bedding  sorts  in  cultivation,  the  following  kinds  taken 
at  random  exhibit  evidence  of  being  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Pansy  proper Lucy  Ashton,  Magpie,  Queen 
of  Scots,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Evelyn,  Holyrood,  Blue  King,  Alpha,  Skylark,  Blue 
Cloud,  and  others.  There  is  also  some  evidence  of 
Y.  cornuta  in  the  last-named  four.  The  short,  ovate, 
shallowly-lobed  stipules  of  Countess  of  Hopetoun  point 
strongly  to  the  influence  of  V.  cornuta,  under  which 
Perfection,  Magnificent,  and  Enchantress  must  certainly 
be  placed.  Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lutea  grandiflora,  Yellow  Gem,  Eynsford  Gem,  and 
Bullion  owe  their  parentage  to  V.  lutea.  The  blue- 
black  lines  on  the  three  lower  petals,  the  yellow  flowers 
the  long  upcurved  spur,  and  the  dwarf  habit  all  point 
to  this.  Goldfinch  having  its  yellow  flowers  edged 
with  slaty  blue,  Duchess  of  Fife  having  a  similar 
though  different  blending  of  colours,  and  Ardwell  Gem 
also  point  to  V.  lutea,  and  would  seem  to  have  some  of 
the  blood  of  Y.  cornuta,  so  to  speak.  Their  remark¬ 
ably  dwarf  habit  also  points  to  the  same  parentage. — 
/.  F. 

- — - - 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  Eose  Show  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday 
probably  exceeded  the  expectations  of  most  connoisseurs, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  damage 
that  the  plants  must  have  received  in  many  places,  not 
only  from  the  severe  winter,  but  the  late  frost  that 
occurred  in  May,  when  the  plants  had  started  into 
growth.  It  was  the  opinion  of  several,  however,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  exhibits  did  not  equal  those 
of  last  year.  The  quality  of  some  exhibits,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  point  to  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions  as  to  soil,  shelter  and  good  culture. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  offered  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  for  the  best  seventy-two  blooms, 
distinct  and  in  single  trusses,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 


B.  E.  Cant,  Colchester.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were 
La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams,  "Ulrich 
Brunner,  Jean  Liabaud,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Paul 
Neron,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Alphonse  Soupert.  Teas  and  Noisettes 
were  represented  by  Catherine  Mermet,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Niphetos,  Jean 
Ducher,  Anna  Olivier,  Madame  LambaTd,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Madame  Bravy,  Innocente  Pirola,  Francisca 
Kruger,  and  others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 
took  the  second  place,  and  had  the  best  H.  P.  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  in  Gustave  Piganeau.  Messrs. 

D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  took  the  third  award. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  again  first  for  forty-eight  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each.  He  had  fine  flowers  of  La 
France,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  de  AVat- 
teville,  and  others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  again 
second  with  a  good  exhibit.  The  two  exhibits  occupied 
twelve  boxes  in  the  aggregate,  and  were  therefore 
rather  imposing.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best 
forty-eight  in  single  trusses,  showing  good  blooms  of 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Capt.  Christy,  La  France,  Abel 
Carriere,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  and  Frangois  Michelon. 
There  were  eight  entries  here.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  were  second  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Market  Street,  Oxford,  was  third;  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge,  were  fourth.  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  had  the  best  twenty-four  varieties, 
showing  Her  Majesty,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier  Olibo, 
and  others.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  followed,  and  Mr.  E.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was 
third.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  premier  award  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  of  each,  showing  fine 
blooms  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Capt.  Christy, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  second  ; 
Mr.  C.  Turner  followed  ;  and  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons, 
Bath,  were  fourth.  In  the  following  amateurs’  classes, 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  took  the  first 
award  for  forty-eight  varieties,  securing  the  Champion 
Challenge  Trophy  of  the  National  Eose  Society.  Some 
of  his  finer  blooms  were  X  avier  Olibo,  Pride  of  AY altham , 
Abel  Carriere,  Marie  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and 
Devoniensis.  All  were  fresh,  but  not  very  large. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Budd,  8,  Gay  St,,  Bath,  followed  with  many 
fine  blooms  ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- Atte 
Bower,  Essex,  was  third  ;  and  A.  Slaughter,  Esq., 
Steyning,  Sussex,  fourth.  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd  took  the  first 
award  for  sixteen  sorts,  three  of  each,  showing  some  of 
the  leading  kinds  in  good  condition  ;  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  took  the  third  place.  A  piece  of 
plate  offered  by  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  thirty-six 
varieties,  was  awarded  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  AVoodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 
Some  of  his  best  blooms  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Capt.  Christy,  Egeria,  La  France,  &c. 
Col.  J.  H.  Pitt,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  was  second  ; 
and  the  Rev.  AY.  H.  Jackson,  Stagsden  Vicarage, 
Bedford,  came  in  third.  The  same  order  of  merit  was 
observed  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each. 
Mr.  R.  E.  AArest,  Reigate,  had  the  best  eight  sorts, 
three  blooms  of  each.  Mr.  T.  Budgen,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Baker,  took  the  first  place  for  eighteen 
varieties.  R.  L.  Knight,  Esq.,  Bobbing,  Sitting- 
bourne,  had  the  best  twelve  sorts,  and  took  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  H.  P.  in  the  amateurs’  classes  with 
General  Jacqueminot. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage,  Evesham, 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  nine  sorts,  showing  some  good 
blooms.  E.  Horne,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Reigate,  had 
the  best  six  blooms.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Hillside, 
Colchester,  had  the  best  six,  three  of  a  sort.  The 
Bronze  Medal  offered  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  to 
amateurs  who  had  never  previously  won  a  prize,  was 
awarded  to  F.  0.  Devereux,  Esq.,  High  Knoll, 
Steyning.  E.  Rutter,  Esq.,  Shepperton,  had  the  best 
six  varieties.  The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  a  member  of 
the  society  for  twenty-four  varieties,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Tate.  Many  of  his  blooms  were  good. 
There  were  nine  entries  here.  For  six  Roses  grown 
within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Id.  Shoesmith),  Shirley  Cottage, 
Croydon,  was  first.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pamberton  took 
the  first  place  for  six  new  Roses  in  the  amateurs’  class. 
R.  L.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  were  equal 
first  for  six  of  any  H.  P. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  very  variable  in 
quality,  and  although  there  were  some  fine  exhibits, 
there  were  many  in  which  the  blooms  were  small,  and 
in  some  cases  showed  too  plainly  the  effects  of  the 
season.  The  only  award  made  for  twenty-four  varieties 


went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Belle 
Fleur  d’Anjou,Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Rubens,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  had  the  best  eighteen 
varieties,  with  good  blooms  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  A'ardon, 
Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Madame 
AYillermoz.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  were  second,  third,  and  fourth 
respectively.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  twelve 
single  trusses,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Prince  and 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  G.  Prince 
was  first  for  eighteen  varieties,  three  of  each  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  AYilliams  k  Co., 
Salisbury,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son  had  the  best  Tea  variety  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  classes  in  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  In  the 
amateurs’  classes  the  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for 
eighteen  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  was  awarded  to 
A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Newbridge  Hill,  Bath,  who  had  fine 
blooms  of  Alba  Rosea,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The 
Bride,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon.  The  Rev.  H. 
Berners  was  second  in  this  class  ;  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was 
third  ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Birch  Yicarage, 
Hereford,  took  the  fourth  place.  For  the  best 
nine  varieties  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  first; 
and  Mr.  A.  Tate  came  in  second,  taking  alsc 
the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes,  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Madame  Cusin.  The  Rev. 
S.  Taylor  had  the  best  six.  The  piece  of  plate  offered 
as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen, 
for  twelve  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  was  awarded 
to  A.  H.  Grey,  Esq.,  who  had  some  fine  blooms.  He 
also  showed  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette 
in  Marechal  Niel.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  had  the 
best  six  sorts  in  three  trusses  each.  In  the  open 
classes  Mr.  G.  Prince  exhibited  the  best  twelve  blooms 
of  any  yellow,  having  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  For 
the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  variety,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  Ireland, 
were  first  with  Margaret  Dickson.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms  of  a  crimson  variety  in  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill, 
Enfield,  were  first  with  twelve  blooms  of  a  velvety 
crimson  variety,  showing  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  had  the  best  stand  of  Marechal 
Niel.  The  best  stands  of  Marie  Baumann  and  also  of 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  were  shown  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd. 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were  first  for  a  stand  of  A.  K. 
AYilliams.  Niphetos  was  best  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant.  The  best  stand  of  any  other  H.P.  Rose  was  La 
France,  shown  by  Mr.  C,  Turner.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
had  the  best  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  Rose  in  Margaret 
Dickson.  The  best  twelve  new  Roses  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Garden  Roses  were  shown  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  created  some  amount  of  interest  amongst  the 
visitors.  The  following  were  particularly  noticeable 
— namely,  L’ldeal,  Rosa  polyantha,  R.  p.  grandiflora, 
R.  rugosa,  R.  r.  alba,  Perle  d’Or.  AYm.  Allen  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Rosa  Mundi,  Camcens,  Moss  Roses,  Bardou 
Job  (a  single-flowered  red  and  crimson  hybrid  Tea 
variety),  Austrian  Copper,  and  many  others.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Cooling  k  Son  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Such  in  the  order  named.  Amateurs  were  represented 
by  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.,  Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  in  the 
order  of  merit  named  ;  all  had  interesting  collections, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  mentioned  exhibitor. 
Roses  suitable  for  buttonholes  were  very  attractive. 
The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock  ;  and  Alfred 
Evans,  Esq.,  Marston,  Oxford,  was  second. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  all  arranged  in  the 
central  transept  of  the  building,  and  were  in  them¬ 
selves  a  very  attractive  feature.  A  splendid  bank  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  occupying  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
building,  and  arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  was  put 
up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
opposite  angle  was  occupied  with  a  smaller,  but  neat 
group  of  Begonias,  shown  by  Mr.T.  S.  AArare,  Tottenham. 
He  also  had  an  effective  exhibit  of  hardy  cut  flowers, 
covering  some  staging  90  ft.  in  length.  Delphiniums, 
Liliums,  Gaillardias,  and  others  were  conspicuous. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  also  showed  a 
large  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  including  Preonies, 
Spanish  Irises,  Gladioli,  Iceland  Poppies,  &c.  A 
smaller  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was  shown  by 
Messrs.!.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  A  charming 
lot  of  bedding  Violas,  fancy  Pansies,  and  Marigolds 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  miniature  Cacti,  some  of  which  were  in 
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bloom.  Messrs.  Reid  &  BornemanD,  Trewsbury  Road, 
Lower  Sydenham,  bad  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
cut  Roses,  and  Gardenias.  Mr.  C.  Turner  showed 
laced  Pinks.  Herbaceous  cut  flowers  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such. 

- - 

THE  FORESTS  OF  TASMANIA. 

Tasmania  is  peculiarly  a  forest  country,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  Tasmanian  Official  Record,  a  publication 
recently  issued  by  the  Government  Statistician  and 
Registrar-General  of  Tasmania,  that  trees  of  great 
dimensions  tower  over  and  eclipse  all  the  lesser  under¬ 
growths  on  plains,  valleys,  hills,  and  mountain  slopes. 
Of  the  16,778,000  acres  comprising  the  total  area,  there 
are  only  75,000  acres  occupied  by  lakes,  and  488,354 
acres  of  cultivated  land  only  partially  cleared  of  its 
timber.  With  the  exception  of  minor  areas  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  or  among  the  barren  uplands  of  the 
western  highlands,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  occupied  with  an  almost  continuous  virgin  forest, 
mainly  composed  of  the  various  forms  of  Eucalypti 
(Gum  trees),  one  noted  example  of  which,  the  Iolosa 
Blue  Gum,  has  been  recorded  as  measuring  330  ft.  high 
Many  of  these  trees  have  stems  measuring  150  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch,  with  a  girth  about  40  ft.  towards  the 
base  ;  and  it  is  also  recorded  that  a  Blue  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  globulus)  at  Southport,  the  prevailing  tree 
towards  the  south  of  the  island,  contained  as  much 
timber  as  would  fully  suffice  to  build  a  ninety  ton 
schooner. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  forest  trees,  Tasmania’s 
sources  of  timber  supply  must  be  infinitely  great,  and 
in  the  near  future  must  be  of  great  industrial  value  ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  ignorance  of  their  economic 
value  in  distant  markets,  the  plethora  of  local  supply, 
and  the  necessity  for  clearing  the  land  in  the  most 
convenient  way,  all  tend,  it  is  said,  to  produce  waste 
and  improvidence  in  respect  of  timber  products,  which 
might  soon  become  a  great  source  of  national  wealth. 
The  necessity  for  the  better  conservation  of  the  natural 
forests  in  Tasmania  has  lately  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  local  government,  and  a  department  has  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  conserved  areas, 
and  for  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  the 
cutting  of  timber  on  Crown  land.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  more  important  timbers  as  regards 
their  industrial  value.  The  Blue  Gum  has  its  home 
principally  in  the  southern  parts  of  Tasmania,  where  it 
attains  great  dimensions.  Many  of  these  trees  exceed 
a  height  of  280  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
A  tree  called  Lady  Franklin’s  Tree,  near  Hobart,  is 
stated  to  have  a  circumference  of  107  ft.  at  a  height 
of  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  timber  of  the  Blue  Gum 
is  of  rather  a  pale  colour  hard,  heavy,  strong,  and 
durable.  In  transverse  strain  its  strength  is  about  equal 
to  English  Oak.  It  is  used  in  house  and  ship-building, 
and  also  by  carriage  builders  and  manufacturers  of 
tools. 

The  Peppermint  tree  has  a  wide  range,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  southern  and  eastern  humid  districts  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Tasmania. 
It  varies  greatly  with  altitude,  climate,  and  soil,  and 
is  found  at  all  heights  up  to  4,000  ft.  elevation.  In 
the  poorer  lands  the  trees,  though  tall,  are  not  remark¬ 
ably  so,  but  in  the  deep  wooded  gullies  and  the  moist 
ravines  of  the  mountainsjit]  attains  such  remarkable 
dimensions  that  it  has  obtained  the  distinction  of  the 
“giant  Eucalypt  ”  of  Australia.  The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  useful  for  many  kinds  of  carpenters’  work  ;  in 
drying  it  does  not  split.  It  is  also  used  in  ship-building 
for  keelsons  and  planking.  Besides  its  timber  this 
tree  is  famous  for  other  products  of  value.  The  ashes 
of  the  foliage  yield,  it  is  stated,  10  per  cent,  pearlash, 
and  from  1,000  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves,  with  their  small 
stalks  and  branches,  the  yield  of  Eucalyptus  oil  by  far 
surpasses  all  that  of  other  congeners,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  500  ozs.  per  1,000  lbs.  The  Stringy  Bark  Gum 
is  a  valuable  tree,  found  in  abundance  in  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  It  is  straight-stemmed 
and  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  maximum  height  of 
300  ft.  The  wood  of  this  tree  supplies  a  large  portion 
of  the  ordinary  sawn  hard  timber  for  rough  building 
purposes.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  carriage,  cart, 
and  waggon-building,  wheelwork,  and  agricultural 
machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  framing  of  railway  car¬ 
riages  and  trucks. 

The  White  Gum,  or  Manna  tree,  is  abundantly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  island,  and  has  also  a  wide 
distribution  on  the  mainland  of  Australia.  Its  timber 
is  used  for  shingles,  rails,  and  for  rough  building 
materials.  The  small  branching  trees  on  the  open 
ridges  and  plains  are  noted  for  exuding  a  sugary  sub¬ 


stance  called  “manna,”  which  is  esteemed  a  great 
luxury,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  young.  The 
Gum-topped  Stringy  Bark  is  held  in  high  esteem  in 
Tasmania,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  tree  is,  that 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  butt  is  clothed  with  a  thick 
fibrous  bark,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Common 
Stringy  Bark,  the  upper  part  and  the  smaller  limbs  and 
branches  are  quite  smooth.  The  timber  from  this  tree 
is  highly  prized,  and  it  is  described  by  many  competent 
authorities  as  second  only  to  the  Blue  Gum.  The  Iron 
Bark  is  a  valuable  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  150  ft. 
The  trunk  is  sawn  into  good  timber,  and  it  is  also  used 
for  posts  and  rails.  The  Red  Gum,  Cider  Gum  and 
Weeping  Gum  trees  are  also  of  some  importance.  One 
of  the  most  handsome  of  the  native  trees  is  the  Black¬ 
wood,  which  is  widely  distributed  along  the  slopes  of 
the  north-west  coast.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  CO  ft. 
to  130  feet.  The  timber  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
closely  striped  with  streaks  of  various  shades  of  a 
reddish  brown.  The  more  ornamental  logs  of  this  wood 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  fetch  a  high  price. 

The  Myrtle  or  Beech  is  common  in  Tasmania,  and 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  forests.  The  Huon 
Pine  is  said  to  be  the  grandest  and  most  useful  of  all 
the  soft  woods.  It  is  abundant  along  the  rivers  of  the 
south-western  parts  of  the  island,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  60  ft.  to  120  ft.,  with  a  diameter  from  3  ft.  to 
8  ft.  Its  timber  is  almost  indestructible  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  largely  employed,  locally,  for  all  kinds  of 
furniture  and  ornamental  work,  and  is  the  most  highly- 
esteemed  of  all  kinds  of  wood  for  the  lighter  sea  craft. 
Among  the  other  trees  of  Tasmania  may  be  mentioned 
the  Red  Pine,  Oyster  Bay  Pine,  Silver  Wattle,  Black 
Wattle,  Native  Cherry,  &c.  The  value  of  Tasmanian 
bark  and  timber  exported  during  the  last  five  years 
amounted  to  £627,361,  or  an  average  of  about 
£125,472  a  year.  This  represents  nearly  one-eleventh 

of  the  total  exports. 

- - - 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Boston  Common,  Massachusetts. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  are  proud  of  their  Common  and 
public  gardens,  and  have  good  reason  to  be  so,  for  even 
thus  early  in  the  season,  when  bedding  operations  are 
yet  unfinished,  a  stroll  through  them  is  delightful, 
both  to  the  casual  onlooker  and  to  the  experienced 
florist  alike.  The  one  can  see  and  admire  the  fine 
masses  of  colour,  and  the  other,  especially  if  he  be  a 
late  arrival  on  American  soil,  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  many  little  points  as  regards  arrangement, 
blending  of  colour,  and  methods  pursued  in  planting 
out  that  are  entirely  new  to  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
city.  Leaving  Fremont  Street,  with  its  dust,  cars  and 
crowds,  I  found  myself  threading  the  trim  walks  over¬ 
shadowed  with  giant  Elms,  mostly  Ulmus  campestris 
and  U.  Americana,  and  here  and  there  long  stretches 
of  green  sward.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  be  out  of  the 
broiling  sun  and  under  the  cool  shade  of  those  noble 
trees !  Thousands  of  people  were  there,  standing, 
reclining  and  walking,  glad  of  an  hour’s  respite  from 
toil,  the  din  and  clatter,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Doogue,  the  capable  superintendent,  called  the 
people’s  attention  during  the  spring  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  old  giants  were  dying  of  consumption, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  to  preserve  their  life 
a  few  years  longer.  I  observed  dead  limbs  as  I  passed 
along,  which  tell  that  they  are  not  so  robust  as  they 
should  be.  The  cause  of  this,  he  says,  is  owing  to  the 
poor,  unprepared  state  of  the  soil  when  the  trees  were 
planted,  and  the  exhaustion  long  ago  of  any  nourish¬ 
ment  it  may  then  have  contained.  During  the  dry 
hot  summers,  too,  any  rain  that  does  fall,  never  reaches 
the  roots  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  in  want  of 
moisture,  but  is  carried  off  by  the  channels  into  the 
drains,  and  the  closely-mown  grass  lends  aid  to  the 
drying  up  process.  Mr.  Doogue  proposes  to  re-invigo- 
rate  them  to  some  extent  by  sowing  down  a  part  in 
Buckwheat  every  year  and  ploughing  in  the  crop,  until 
the  whole  is  gone  over ;  by  so  doing  he  thinks  the  trees 
will  get  something  to  feed  upon,  and  thereby  prolong 
their  life. 

Passing  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Common,  where 
all  Boston  seems  to  have  turned  out  to  gaze  upon  a 
rich  spread  of  floral  beauty,  I  noticed  that  the  beds  are 
mostly  round  and  oblong,  and  many  of  these  are  filled 
with  Violas  of  every  shade  of  colour,  apparently  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  majority  small  in  size  and  worthless, 
except  as  a  means  of  creating  a  mass  of  colour.  In 
many  cases  the  Violas  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  mostly  double  sorts,  which  are  plunged 


thickly  in  their  4-in.  pots  throughout.  The  heads  of 
the  Pelargoniums  stand  out  boldly  from  amongst  the 
carpet  of  Violas,  and  the  effect  is  charming.  In  the 
public  gardens  they  follow  this  method  of  plunging 
with  most  of  their  bedding  plants.  The  object  is  to 
confine  the  roots  from  rambling  in  the  rich  soil,  and  so 
cause  them  to  flower  freely  instead  of  making  rank 
growth. 

A  few  beds  of  Spirtea  japonica,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Eorget-me-not  looked  very  pretty.  I  noticed  in 
particular  a  narrow  bed  winding  round  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  Washington,  and  which  has  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Myosotis,  thickly  studded  with  Roses  in  pots 
apparently  imported  from  Holland,  pushed  forward 
under  glass,  and  then  stood  out-of-doors  for  the  bright, 
spring  sunshine  to  expand  their  buds.  I  noticed  a  few 
good  sorts  amongst  them,  and  many  poor  varieties. 
They  in  turn  will  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
summer  subjects. 

In  the  most  conspicuous  places  large  vases  are  placed, 
filled  with  Hydrangeas  and  Spirma  japonica,  attracting 
the  eye  at  every  turn.  Everything  has  the  appearance 
of  skilful  management,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
superintendent  and  staff  employed.  My  visit  was  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. — J.  S.  R.,  N.  Oohasset,  Mass., 
June  2  0  th. 

- - 
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A  Curious  Case  of  Dimorphism.  —  Several 
species  of  Acalypha  are  well  known  to  gardeners,  but 
A.  hispida  is  probably  not  known  outside  of  botanic 
gardens,  on  account  of  its  being  much  less  ornamental 
than  those  which  are  generally  popular.  The  specific 
name,  hispida,  applies  to  the  coarse  bristly  hairs  which 
thickly  clothe  the  stem,  but  the  leaves  less  densely  so. 
Now,  the  stems  and  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  in  many 
cases  are  finely  pubescent,  and  not  hispid  at  all.  The 
leaves  on  this  form  are  cordate,  and  light  green,  with  a 
bronzy  tint  beneath.  Suckers  from  the  same  plant 
have  the  stems,  petioles,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  hispid  or  coarsely  hairy,  and  the  leaves  are 
bronzy  above  and  red  underneath.  Sometimes  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  is  bristly,  while  the  upper  part 
is  smooth.  If  the  question  were  asked,  what  value 
this  state  of  matters  was  to  the  plant,  it  might  be 
answered  that  the  bristles  serve  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant  from  browsing  animals,  while  the  upper 
part  being  out  of  reach,  required  no  such  protection. 
In  any  case,  protection  is  no  doubt  the  object,  and  the 
enemy,  if  such  there  be,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
native  country  of  the  plant  in  question. — J.  F. 

A  Persecuted  Aphis. — There  are  about  182 
British  species  of  Aphides,  yet  notwithstanding,  all  the 
species,  whose  general  colour  is  green,  are  nothing 
more  to  gardeners  in  general  than  simply  green-fly. 
Many  of  the  aphides  confine  their  attacks  to  certain 
plants  or  classes  of  plants,  while  a  relatively  smal 
number  seem  to  attack  all  classes  of  plants  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  None,  probably,  are  more  ubiquitous  than 
the  aphis  of  Carnations,  Rophalosiphon  Dianthi. 
Both  outdoors  and  under  glass,  this  aphis  attacks 
plants  of  the  most  diverse  character,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  gardeners  ;  consequently  a 
perpetual  warfare  is  being  waged  against  the  aphis  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  known  to  entomologists  under 
at  least  seven  different  names  taken  often  from  the 
plants  to  which  it  has  at  various  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  proved  destructive.  Amongst  the 
plants  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this  aphis  are  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Carnations,  Fuchsias,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Cannas,  Tobacco,  Turnips,  Potatos, 
Mallow,  Hollyhock,  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius 
aureus,  and  very  many  others,  even  the  common 
Groundsel.  I  have  found  it  early  in  the  spring  upon 
Veronica  pinquifolia  and  other  plants  in  windows.  In 
fact  it  is  ubiquitous,  and  often  causes  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  It  has  even  been  saddled  as  the 
cause  of  the  Potato  disease.  From  the  above  facts  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  aphis  must  suffer  a  great 
amount  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  gardeners,  in 
the  form  of  syringing,  tobacco  powder,  tobacco  smoke, 
and  other  insecticides.  It  sometimes  gets  attacked  by 
a  parasitical  fungus  which  entirely  invests  its  body  ;  and 
Ichneumon  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  its  body.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  persecution  the  species  apparently 
suffers  no  sensible  diminution  except  for  the  time 
being.— J.  F. 
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Pansies. 

"With  reference  to  the  controversy  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  (vide  pp.  653, 
668  and  685,)  I  may  say  that  when  I  went  to  reside  m 
Wolverhampton  some  years  ago  I  found  there  was  a 
great  rage  throughout  the  district  for  Pansy  growing, 
and  at  nearly  every  flower  show  held  in  the  counties  of 
Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire  about 
June  and  July,  there  could  be  seen  numerous  stands  of 
Pansies  staged  for  competition. 

At  one  of  the  great  Whitsuntide  flower  shows  held 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  on  which  occasion  I  was  exhibiting  Tulips, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  number 
of  Pansies  exhibited  there  in  pots,  and  amongst  the 
exhibitors  was  the  late  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath.  1  was 
so  much  attracted  by  the  general  excellence  of  his 
collection  that  I  gave  him  an  order  for  three  dozen 
plants,  and  when  I  bloomed  them  the  following  year  I 
was  bold  enough  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
numerous  competitors  in  the  Wolverhampton  district, 
with  the  following  result: — at  the  Wolverhampton 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Show  held  July  10th,  11th 
and  12th,  1882,  I  won  the  first  prizes  they  awarded, 
viz.,  for  twelve  and  six  distinct  varieties.  1  also 
exhibited  the  same  year  at  the  Stafford  Horticultural 
and  Floral  Society’s  Show,  and  won  the  first  prizes  they 
awarded,  viz  ,  twelve  and  eight  distinct  varieties,  and 
here  the  show  was  open  to  the  county.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  I  repeated  my  success  at  both  places,  and  at 
the  Great  Floral  and  Horticultural  Show  held  in 
Dudley  Castle  grounds  the  same  year  I  was  equally 
fortunate  by  carrying  off  the  first  prize  offered  for 
twenty-four  Pansies  open  to  all.  I  had  to  compete 
against  the  best  growers  which  Birmingham  and  the 
counties  could  produce.  In  1S84  I  was  again  first  at 
Wolverhampton.  I  did  not  exhibit  that  year  at 
Stafford,  and  there  was  no  show  held  at  Dudley  Castle. 
On  each  occasion  my  stand  contained  no  blooms  except 
those  I  obtained  from  the  plants  I  had  from  Mr. 
Hooper.  These  are  facts  which  speak  for  themselves  as 
to  the  quality  of  English-raised  varieties  at  that  period. 

My  career  as  a  Pansy  exhibitor  only  lasted  for  three 
years,  so  that  it  was  both  short  and  sweet. — James 
Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

Pansies. 

I  am  sure  that  your  editorial  remarks  in  last  week’s 
issue  will  be  greatly  appreciate!!  by  Pansy  growers,  and 
earn  their  grateful  thanks,  and  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  our 
committee,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  such  kindly  notice 
of  our  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society.  We  started 
the  society  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  justly  to  all,  to  encourage  the  small 
growers,  and  with  the  hope  of  inducing  many  who  had 
not  hitherto  grown  Pansies  to  do  so. 

I  will  leave  to  others  who  saw  our  exhibition  to  say 
anything  about  it,  merely  mentioning  that  we  ourselves 
were  surprised  and  pleased,  and  that  our  income  will 
equal  the  expenditure.  I  find  there  is  a  determination 
amongst  our  members  to  commence  operations  at  once 
for  the  1892  exhibition,  and  already  medals  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  being  liberally  and  generously  offered. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  issue  in 
September  or  October  at  the  latest  a  preliminary 
schedule,  greater  than  that  of  1891,  and  more  of  a 
national  character,  and  I  have  received  letters  from 
two  or  three  southern  growers  suggesting  that  three  or 
four  classes  may  be  arranged  for  them.  Our  wish  is  to 
encourage  growing  in  and  exhibiting  from  all  quarters. 

And  now  just  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Pansy 
growing  in  the  south.  I  know  something  about  that 
and  the  difficulties  experienced  there,  of  which  the 
greatest  is  a  hot,  dry  summer.  For  wintering  the 
plants  in  robust  health,  the  Southerners  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Midlanders  and  Northerners,  for 
obvious  reasons.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  pur¬ 
chasing  plants  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  get  them  well 
established  before  the  winter  sets  in,  no  matter  whether 
the  winter  quarters  will  be  out-of-doors  or  in  a  frame. 
The  Pansy  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  but  coddling,  and 
insufficient  air,  or  damp,  are  very  injurious.  As  cool  a 
situation  as  possible  is  best,  where  the  plants  can  be 
protected  from  the  sun  for  four  -or  five  mid-day  hours 
without  the  shading  being  close  upon  them. 
Trees  which  do  not  overhang  the  plants  afford  this. 

A  retentive  loamy  soil  in  which  any  lighter  material, 
such  as  good  leaf-soil  or  well-rotted  manure,  may  be 
added,  suits  best,  with  good  manure  dug  in  deeper  for 


the  roots  to  work  into  in  hot  weather.  Some  of  my 
friends  have  manured  too  freely,  with  the  view  of 
getting  large  blooms,  and  although  succeeding  in  this, 
many  of  the  plants  gave  way  and  died  as  soon  as 
the  hot  weather  came.  Artificial  manures  have  also 
been  used,  but  they  are  best  avoided.  Large  blooms 
alone  do  not  carry  weight  with  experienced  judges, 
unless  accompanied  by  other  important  points — form, 
substance  and  refinement ;  and  to  obtain  large  size, 
the  three  last  named  important  points  are  often 
sacrificed.  If  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  the 
Royal  Aquarium  managers  would  take  the  Pansy  and 
Viola  in  hand  for  an  earlier  display,  say  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  offer  a  few  prizes,  I  think  the  response  from 
the  south  and  west  would  be  a  surprise,  and  some  of 
the  Midland  growers  would  also  be  able  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  Pansy  would  go  ahead  in  the 
south. 

To  those  who  admire  Pansies  I  would  just  say,  get  a 
packet  of  seed  of  a  first-rate  strain  and  sow  it  in  August, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  off  into  boxes,  and  keep  them  hardy,  grow¬ 
ing  in  readiness  for  planting  out  later  on  to  make  good 
sturdy  plants  for  early  spring  blooming.  A  half-crown 
or  five  shillings  would  be  well  spent  in  this  way  in 
securing  seed  from  good  prize  varieties,  and  if  a  London 
exhibition  could  be  arranged,  why  not  offer  prizes  in  a 
class  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  seedlings,  for  those  who 
do  not  cultivate  named  varieties  ? 

In  the  old  days  of  Pansy  growing  at  Slough,  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  grew  Pansies  in  pots  well,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  more  generally  done  now.  Violas 
also,  in  pots  and  pans,  would  make  an  attractive  feature 
at  a  May  show,  and  show  the  character  of  the  plant  as 
a  “  bedder  ”  better  than  when  one  sees  flowers  only.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Pansy  Society. 

New  Pinks. 

While  Pinks  are  in  season,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
two  that  well  deserve  cultivation.  One  is  Mrs.  Lakin, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lakin's  pure  white,  for  it  is  a  really  good 
whire,  with  just  a  slight  tint  of  rosy  purple  in  the 
centre ;  the  petals  only  slightly  fimbriated  ;  does  not 
burst  its  calyx,  an  excellent  grower  and  very  free.  I 
have  two  plants  in  bloom,  but  as  they  are  weak  and  do 
not  do  the  plants  full  justice,  I  am  unwilling  to  show 
them  in  public.  My  strongest  plant  is  not  yet  in 
flower.  It  is  such  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  Pink 
that  does  not  burst  its  calyx,  and  therefore  it  is  I 
strongly  advise  all  to  plant  this  variety  for  cutting 
from.  The  other  is  Souvenir  de  Sale,  a  charming 
delicate  pink  variety  with  fimbriated  edges,  but  a  sad 
pod-burster.  From  the  florist’s  point  of  view  it  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  form  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Lakin,  but  there  is  so  much  of  novelty  about  its 
character  ;  being  also  a  free  grower  and  bloomer,  that 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  valuable  for  cutting  from.  I  trust 
both  varieties  may  shortly  be  seen  in  public,  so  that 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  them. — R.  D. 

The  Martin  Smith  Prizes  for  Border 

Carnations. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  plants  being  grown  to 
supply  the  cut  blooms  to  compete  in  the  special  classes 
in  which  the  above  prizes  are  offered  should  be  disbudded 
having  been  raised  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
he  has,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  authorised 
the  publication  of  the  following  : — “Each  stem  to  carry 
not  less  than  three  blooms  or  buds.”  It  is  felt  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  disbudding,  especially  as  the 
act  of  removal  cannot  be  detected,  even  supposing  the 
practice  to  be  disallowed.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
•conditions  governing  the  competition  for  these  prizes 
which  prohibits  disbudding.  The  prizes  will  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
on  July  21st. 

Rose,  Margaret  Dickson. 

This  is  one  of  the  fine  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  George  Dickson,  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 
and  it  was  prominent  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last.  Last 
year  it  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
•Society  as  the  best  new  Rose  of  the  year,  and  on  the  4th 
inst.  it  took  the  first  prize  as  the  best  white  Rose,  twelve 
blooms  of  it  being  shown.  It  has  something  of  the 
build  of  La  France,  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  delicately 
tinted  with  blush,  and  it  is  both  large  and  full.  It  is, 
I  think,  destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  our 
white  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it 
in  growth,  but  it  is  represented  to  be  of  very  vigorous 
habit  and  a  free  bloomer.  It  comes  from  a  quarter 
from  which  we  have  already  received  several  fine  new 
varieties. — R.  D. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MUSH¬ 

ROOMS. 

By  Henry*  L.  De  Vilmorin. 

Of  Mushrooms  which  are  usually  eaten,  the  field 
Agaricus  (Campestris),  often  called  the  white  or  bed 
Mushroom  (Fig  1),  is  the  only  one  suitable  for 
cultivation.  It  can  be  produced  easily  everywhere, 
and  in  all  seasons  with  a  little  care  ;  and  how  this  can 
be  accomplished  I  will  endeavour  to  show  as  briefly  and 
as  clearly  as  possible. 


Fig.  1.— Edible  Mushroom. 


The  essential  conditions  for  obtaining  a  good  result 
in  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  in  artificial  ground,  is 
to  have  very  rich  soil  and  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
latter  is  the  chief  reason  why  caves  and  quarries  are 
chosen  for  the  making  of  beds  ;  but  other  places  will 
be  found  equally  suitable  if,  by  using  natural  or 
artificial  covering,  the  temperature  is  kept  from  rising 
above  86°  or  falling  lower  than  50°  Fahr. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  a  convenient  place  is 
chosen,  is  to  construct  the  bed.  Although  horse-dung 
is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  all  other  warm 
manures  are  suitable  ;  for  instance,  that  of  rabbits, 
sheep,  goats,  or  fowls.  The  manure  should  not  contain 
too  much  straw,  neither  should  it  be  too  close,  or  too 
highly  charged  with  ammonia.  If  it  has  one  of  these 
latter  faults,  dung,  with  more  and  cleaner  straw,  should 
be  mixed  with  it. 

The  dung,  whatever  it  is,  should  not  be  employed 
for  making  the  beds  without  first  having  undergone  a 
preparation  to  moderate  the  fermentation,  which  will 
at  the  same  time  make  it  more  durable  and  equal. 
As  soon  as  the  dung  has  been  taken  from  the  stables, 
or  very  shortly  after,  it  should  be  put  into  square 


Fig.  2. — Small  Movable  Beds  against  Wall. 


heaps,  about  1  yard  in  height.  All  foreign  substances 
should  be  removed  from  the  dung,  which  should  be 
well  mixed  and  worked  with  a  fork,  so  that  it  may  be 
as  homogeneous  as  possible. 

Moisten  the  parts  which  seem  to  be  too  dry,  and 
then  properly  trim  and  press  firmly  together  the  sides 
of  the  heap.  It  is  left  in  this. state  until  the  heat 
becomes  excessive,  which  condition  will  be  recognised 
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by  the  white  colour  of  the  most  odorous  parts.  This 
takes  place  usually  in  from  six  to  ten  days  after  the 
heap  is  made.  It  is  then  necessary  to  break  down  the 
heap,  shake  up  the  manure,  rebuild  the  heap,  taking 
care  to  place  the  manure  that  was  outside,  and  of  which 
the  fermentation  is  the  most  backward,  in  the  inside. 

Generally,  some  days  after  the  heap  has  been 
turned,  fermentation  will  be  so  great  that  the  heap 
will  have  to  be  thrown  down  and  re-made  for  a  third 
time. 

Sometimes,  however,  after  the  second  working,  the 
manure  is  sufficiently  made  and  can  be  put  into  beds. 
When  the  manure  has  become  brown  without  being 
rotten  it  can  be  used  without  danger,  for  then  the 
straw  of  which  it  is  composed  has  almost  entirely  lost 
its  consistency,  and  its  smell  will  resemble  the  odour 
of  Mushrooms  rather  than  that  of  fresh  manure.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  preparation  of  manure  unless 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  worked  upon.  A  heap  of  less 
than  a  cubic  yard  can  hardly  be  handled  properly,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  this  is  the  reason  of  the  frequent 
want  of  success  by  small  cultivators.  This  mistake 
should  always  be  avoided,  because,  even  if  less  than  a 
cubic  yard  of  manure  is  really  necessary  for  the 
Mushroom  bed,  its  value  for  other  purposes  is  well 
known. 


Fig.  3. — Tub  Bep. 


The  beds  can  be  constructed  in  the  form  and  of  the 
dimensions  required,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  way  of  completely  utilising  the  manure  and 
space  is  to  give  to  the  beds  a  height  of  from  19  ins.  to 
23  ins.  with  the  width  nearly  equal  at  the  base.  An 
excessive  rise  in  temperature  following  a  renewal  of 
fermentation  is  then  less  to  be  feared  than  if  they 
were  larger. 

When  a  large  space  is  to  be  laid  out,  beds  in  sloping 
form,  or  with  a  shelving  edge,  are  preferable,  as  they 
can  be  of  unlimited  length,  whilst  keeping  the  height 
and  breadth  named  above.  The  breadth,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  less  than  the  height  when  the 
beds  lean  against  a  wall  (Fig.  2).  Beds  can  be  made  in 
old  tubs  sawn  in  two  (Fig  3),  or  upon  planks.  In  the 
latter  case  they  have  given  to  them  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
or  more  like  a  heap  of  stones  which  one  sees  by  the 
roadside  (Fig.  4).  In  this  shape  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  the  heaps  in  caves  or  other  places  wherever  the 
prepared  manure  can  be  conveyed. 


Fig.  4.— Moveable  Shelf  Bed. 


The  manure  ought  to  be  easily  divided,  and  when 
putting  it  in  its  place  the  parts  which  form  clods 
should  be  broken,  and  the  compact  portions  mixed 
with  the  strawy  paTts,  the  whole  being  well  stirred 
together.  Trample  over  the  manure  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  remove  projecting  pieces,  so  that  the 
surface  is  firm  and  smooth. 

The  beds  having  been  thus  made,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  few  days  before  putting  in  the  spawn,  in 
order  to  see  whether  fermentation  begins  again.  One 
is  able  generally  to  judge  by  the  hand  whether  the 
beds  are  ready  for  the  spawn,  but  it  is  better  and  more 
certain  to  use  a  thermometer.  As  long  as  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  above  86°  Fahr.  the  bed  is  too  warm,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  it  falls,  or,  better  still,  to  aerate 
the  bed  by  pushing  a  stick  into  it,  so  that  the  heat 
can  escape  from  the  holes,  or  by  raising  the  dung  with 
a  fork.  As  soon  as  the  excess  of  heat  is  over,  the  heap 
must  be  rammed  down  again.  When  the  temperature 
is  uniformly  about  11°  Fahr.,  it  is  time  to  put  in  the 
spawn.  Either  fresh  or  dry  spawn  can  be  had,  but  the 


latter  has  the  advantage  of' being  obtainable  at  all 
seasons,  and  of  keeping  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
spawn  sold  in  France  is  not  in  bricks  or  solid  lumps,  as 
in  England,  but  in  light  masses  of  scarcely  half- 
decomposed  loose  and  dry  litter  (Fig  5  and  6). 

Some  days  before  introducing  the  dry  spawn  into 
the  beds,  it  is  good  to  expose  it  to  the  influences  of  a 
tepid  and  moderate  moisture.  When  this  plan  is 
observed,  the  growth  is  generally  more  prompt  and 
certain. 

To  impregnate  the  beds,  the  cakes  of  spawn  are 
broken  into  fragments  about  3  ins.  square,  and  half-an- 
inch  thick,  and  these  pieces  are  introduced  into  the 
face  of  the  bed  at  intervals  of  about  9  ins.  to  10  ins. 
In  beds  which  are  from  15 -ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and 
which  are  the  most  ordinary  size,  two  rows  of  spawn 
are  placed. 


Fig.  5. — French  Mushroom  Spawn. 


The  pieces  of  spawn  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  bed 
lengthwise.  They  are  put  in  with  the  right  hand, 
whilst  with  the  left  the  dung  is  raised  to  make  places 
for  them.  They  ought  to  be  pushed  in  until  their 
outside  edge  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  then 
the  dung  must  be  pressed  firmly  round  them  to  keep 
them  fixed. 

If  the  bed  is  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is 
equal  and  sufficiently  high,  it  is  not  loDg  before  the 
spawn  grows.  If,  however,  the  beds  are  in  the  open 
air,  or  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  them  with  some  loDg  straw-dimg  so  that  the 
temperature  is  warm  and  uniform. 


Fig.  6. — Box  of  French  Mushroom  Spawn. 


If  the  work  has  been  well  done  and  the  conditions 
are  favourable,  the  spawn  ought  to  begin  to  grow,  or 
run,  in  seven  or  eight  days  after  it  has  been  put  in. 
It  is  well  to  make  sure  of  its  growth  at  this  period, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  replace  the  pieces  of  spawn  which 
should  not  have  grown.  These  are  easily  recognised 
by  the  absence  of  white  threads  in  the  dung.  In 
about  fifteen  to  twenty-one  days  after  th3  insertion 
of  the  spawn,  it  ought  to  have  spread  all  over  the 
bed,  and  should  begin  to  rise  to  the  surface.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  smooth  down  the  beds,  beating 
them  with  care,  and  to  clear  up  anything  which  would 
injuriously  affect  the  growth  of  the  Mushrooms.  The 
top  and  sides  of  the  bed  must  be  covered  with  earth,  on 
the  selection  of  which  success  in  growth  also  depends 
very  greatly.  The  earth  should  be  light  and  fresh,  rich 
in  saltpetre,  and  contain  some  proportion  of  lime.  Old 
plaster,  broken  and  screened,  is  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  and  should  at  first  be  watered  with  a  weak 
solution  of  saltpetre,  or  liquid  farm-yard  manure. 

Before  putting  on  the  soil,  the  heap  should  be  lightly 
moistened  ;  then  put  the  earth  on  the  top  and  sides  to 
the  thickness  of  about  half-an-inch.  Press  it  firmly 
against  the  dung,  and  make  it  as  smooth  and  uniform 
as  possible.  After  this,  nothing  need  be  done  except  to 
water  from  time  to  time,  or  to  replace  the  straw  covering 
if  it  becomes  removed  from  the  bed. 

It  is  important  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
remain  fresh  and  humid  without  being  too  damp.  If 
the  waterings,  which  ought  always  to  be  light,  are  not 
sufficient  to  bring  this  result,  the  soil  around  the  base 


of  the  bed  should  be  watered,  and  it  will  thus  absorb 
the  necessary  moisture. 

Some  weeks  after — more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to 
the  temperature — Mushrooms  will  begin  to  appear. 
The  beds  which  produce  most  quickly  are  those  in 
which  the  production  is  least  prolonged.  When  pick¬ 
ing  the  Mushrooms,  the  holes  left  should  be  filled  with 
the  same  earth  which  has  been  used  to  cover  the  bed. 

Production,  left  to  itself,  extends  generally  to  from 
two  or  four  months,  but  it  can  be  maintained  longer  by 
means  of  lightly  watering,  the  water  having  added  to  it 
guano  or  saltpetre.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
from  68°  to  86°  Fahr.  the  result  is  so  much  the  better  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  water  with  care,  so  as  not  to  injure 
or  dirty  the  growing  Mushrooms.  Through  the  neglect 
of  these  precautions,  mildew  and  rottenness  will  often 
occur.  Excessive  humidity  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  first ;  the  origin  of  the  second  is  unknown.  These 
ills  are  remedied  by  pulling  up  the  affected  Mushrooms, 
which  are  soft  and  yellowish,  and  by  throwing  out  the 
earth  which  is  around  them,  the  cavity  being  watered 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  §  oz.  of  saltpetre  ( =  nitrate 
of  potash)  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  refilled  with  earth. 
Occasionally  some  small  white  granules  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  around  the  pieces  of  spawn. 
This  also  is  a  disease  which  may  be  stopped  by  taking 
out  the  affected  parts  and  refilling  with  fresh  earth. 

In  consequence  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  from  other 
causes,  the  most  suitable  places  do  not  lend  themselves 
indefinitely  for  the  production  of  Mushrooms  in  beds, 
and  it  is  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  vary  the 
locality  of  cultivation  by  successfully  carrying  it  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  building  or  quarry  where  the  beds 
have  been  formed.  If  it  is  not  possible  or  convenient 
to  change  the  places,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
restore  them  by  raising  the  earth  from  a  depth  of  about 
3  ins.,  and  refilling  with  fresh  earth  ;  also  by  scraping 
and  washing  with  lye  the  walls  and  partitions,  and 
then  lime-washiug. 

Besides  raising  three  or  four  lots  of  Mushrooms  under 
cover  in  the  year,  the  supply  can  be  continued  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  season.  Beds  used  for  other 
forced  culture  may  be  pierced  with  a  stick  in  their 
sides,  and  some  Mushroom  spawn  placed  in  them,  and 
they  will  often  yield  good  crops,  provided  that  the 
temperature  is  proper,  and  the  young  Mushrooms  are 
protected  by  a  light  covering  of  earth  when  they  are 
beginning  to  develop. — Reprinted  from  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express. 

- - — 

MEDICINAL  QUALITIES  OF 

STRAWBERRIES. 

All  herbalists  agree  in  pronouncing  Strawberries  as 
beneficial  beyond  every  other  English  fruit ;  their 
smell  is  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  they  abate  fever,  and 
are  diuretic,  gently  laxative.  The  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  Strawberry  are  a  peculiar  volatile  aroma, 
sugar,  mucilage,  pectine,  citric  and  malic  acids  in  equal 
parts,  woody  fibre  and  water.  The  fruit  is  mucilaginous, 
somewhat  tart,  and  saccharine.  It  is  especially  suitable 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  fevers,  and  for  catarrhal 
sore  throats.  So  wholesome  are  Strawberries  that  if 
laid  in  a  heap  and  left  by  themselves  to  decompose, 
they  will  decay  without  undergoing  any  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  nor  can  their  kindly  temperature  be  soured 
even  by  exposure  to  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  They 
are  constituted  entirely  of  soluble  matter,  and  leave  no 
residuum  to  hinder  digestion.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason,  and  because  the  fruit  contains  no  actual  nutri¬ 
ment  as  food,  that  the  custom  arose  of  combining  rich 
clotted  cream  with  it  at  table  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  sharp  juices  are  thus  agreeably  modified.  In 
Germany  stewed  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  jam  are 
taken  at  dinner  with  roasted  meats  or  with  chicken. 
If  fermented  by  art  the  fruit  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
and  a  pleasant  British  wine  can  be  brewed  therefrom. 
French  herbalists  direct  that  fresh  Strawberries  recently 
crushed  shall  be  applied  on  the  face  at  night  for  heat¬ 
spots  and  freckles  by  the  sun.  From  the  juice,  with 
lemons,  sugar,  and  water,  they  make  a  most  agreeable 
drink  called  Bavaroise  a  la  Grecque.  —  Manchester  City 
Eews. 


Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth. — This  is  evidently  a  good 
keeping  variety,  as  a  very  good  dish  was  shown  by 
Canon  Ripley,  of  Earlham  Hall,  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  show  last  week.  Though  not  shown  for  com¬ 
petition,  the  fruit  deservedly  received  an  extra  award. 
It  is  a  good-sized  fruit  fit  for  both  table  and  culinary 
purposes,  and  is  nicely  coloured  on  one  side.  —  T.  IF. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

The  Stove. — Where  the  use  of  fire  heat  is  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  stove  during  the  middle  of  summer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  more  careful  in  the  matter  of 
damping  down  at  night.  A  great  amount  of  water 
about  the  house  would  cause  excessive  evaporation, 
which  must  be  condensed  upon  the  plants  during  the 
night,  more  especially  if  the  house  is  kept  close.  To 
guard  against  injury  in  this  respect  a  little  ventilation 
should  be  left  on  all  night,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  moisture. 

The  Conservatory.— It  is  sometimes  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to  keep  the  floor  of  this 
house  as  dry  as  possible,  in  order  to  meet  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  who  frequent  it.  Should  the 
structure  be  located  in  a  warm  and  sunny  situation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  house,  otherwise  the  atmosphere  is  so 
liable  to  get  arid,  that  the  duration  of  the  flowering 
period  of  the  plant  is  thereby  greatly  shortened.  To 
obviate  this  to  some  extent  the  floor  underneath  the 
staging,  the  pots  and  the  staging  should  receive  an 
occasional  damping  down  with  the  syringe. 

Climbers. — Growth  is  now  proceeding  so  rapidly, 
and  the  expanse  of  foliage  so  great,  that  large  supplies 
of  water  at  the  root  are  necessary.  A  thorough  soaking 
should  be  given  whenever  required,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  of  soil  may  be  moistened.  See  that  the  water 
does  not  escape  over  the  surface  and  down  the  sides  by 
means  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  same  from  the  walls. 
Besides  watering,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  go  over 
and  regulate  the  shoots,  and  thin  out  all  those  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  room. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Conservatory  Work. — 
Plants  intended  for  flowering  in  the  bush  form  should 
now  receive  their  final  shift,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  ripened  and  the  buds  well  set  while  the  autumn 
heat  and  light  is  still  good.  Use  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
little  well-decayed  manure,  and  trust  to  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  and  other  stimulants  when  the  buds  are 
developing. 

Vines. — While  Grapes  in  succession  houses  are 
colouring  a  good  circulation  of  air  should  be  kept  up 
by  free  ventilation,  and  should  the  nights  at  any  time 
happen  to  be  cold,  then  a  little  assistance  with  artificial 
heat  will  prove  beneficial.  Inside  borders  will  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water  to  keep  the  foliage  well 
furnished  with  moisture,  as  the  evaporation  is  great 
during  hot,  dry  weather.  Liquid  manure  or  guano 
water  will  prove  a  great  help. 

Peaches.  —  Tie  down  the  shoots  in  succession 
houses  to  give  the  fruit  that  exposure  necessary  to  high 
colour.  Rampant  shoots  may  be  checked  by  pinching 
them  or  tying  them  down  into  a  horizontal  position, 
and  if  they  are  giving  off  laterals  they  also  should  be 
stopped.  If  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit  in  any  house  it  may  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  by  closing  the  house  early  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  90°,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  good  damping  down. 

Melons. — Where  house  room  is  a  consideration,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  plant  a  second  crop  in  houses  from 
whence  one  has  just  been  taken.  Where  the  fruits 
are  now  swelling,  and  will  be  ripe  about  the  end  of  this 
month,  preparations  should  be  made  by  sowing  seeds  a 
fewtat  a  time  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  so  as  to  secure 
plants  for  making  a  fresh  plantation  about  the  beginning 
of  August.  The  house  for  this  purpose  should  face  the 
south,  so  as  to  enjoy  as  much  light  as  possible  during 
the  dull  days  of  autumn.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  of 
this  late  crop  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  weather, 
and  the  amount  of  sunshine  we  may  receive  during  the 
waning  months  of  the  year  ;  but  under  fair  circum¬ 
stances,  good  Melons  may  be  expected. 

Cucumbers. — Syringe  the  plants  twice  daily, 
ventilate  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy,  and  shade  from 
bright  sunshine  so  as  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  being 
overtaxed  by  an  arid  atmosphere.  Where  they  are 
grown  in  houses,  the  paths  and  borders  will  afford 
plenty  of  convenience  for  damping  down  to  keep  up 
the  atmospheric  moisture. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. — Seed  vessels 
may  be  removed  from  the  choicer  varieties  in  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  dropped,  and  an  impetus 
will  be  given  to  fresh  growth,  which  cannot  be  toe 
early  matured.  The  amount  of  bloom  set  will  be  all 
the  greater,  according  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
vegetative  growth  now. 


Roses. — Briar  and  Manetti  stocks  should  be  budded 
now,  and  if  bright  sunshine  prevails  with  an  arid 
atmosphere,  the  buds  would  be  assisted  if  shaded  for 
a  few  days  with  fresh  Rhubarb  or  other  leaves. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Go  over  the  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  occasionally  to  see  what  plants  require  staking,  and 
have  the  operation  performed  at  once  before  the  stems 
get  broken  or  bent  down.  Neatness  should  be  aimed 
at  in  all  work  of  this  kind. 

Pansies,  Violas,  &c. — In  the  southern  counties 
of  England  it  wall  be  advisable  to  mulch  the  ground 
around  all  plants  of  this  description,  should  the 
weather  continue  dry  for  any  length  of  time,  otherwise 
the  blooms  will  be  small,  and  the  flowering  period 
shortened. 

Celery. — Give  copious  supplies  of  manure  water  to 
the  early  plantations,  and  partly  earth  up  the  plants 
with  soil  cut  from  the  side  of  the  ridges.  Trim  the 
plants  previous  to  the  operation,  and  guard  against 
soil  getting  into  the  crowns,  Have  the  main  crop 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  getting  out  the  trenches  at 
once  if  the  ground  is  available. 

"Weeding  and  Hoeing. — No  better  opportunity 
could  be  afforded  than  the  present  to  get  the  compart¬ 
ments  everywhere  into  clean  and  trim  order.  Run  the 
hoe  through  the  soil  wherever  that  tool  can  be 
conveniently  used,  and  the  loosening  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  will  greatly  tend  to  check  evaporation. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany 

— — 

Market  Peas. 

Your  remarks  last  week  on  Peas  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
a  very  timely  character.  It  certainly  is  a  strange  thing 
that  so  many  of  the  early  white  Peas  should  still  be 
grown.  Most  of  them  when  cooked  are  almost 
flavourless,  whereas  many  of  our  mid-season  varieties 
which  follow  so  closely  on  the  white  rounds  are  certainly 
of  much  better  flavour.  A  good  saleable  Pea  is,  I 
think,  Sutton’s  Market  Favourite,  aud  another  is 
Advancer.  Neither  of  these  grow  very  high.  Another 
Pea  that  I  am  growing,  and  which  looks  likely  to  give 
good  returns,  is  "Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer.  There 
are  many  varieties  that  are  cheap,  and  which  certainly 
fill  the  basket  sooner  than  the  early  whites.  The 
largest  collection  of  Peas  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  private 
garden  was  at  Bolton  Hall,  where  the  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Hall,  is  a  great  admirer  and  careful  hybridiser  of 
the  same.  When  there  last  year  I  saw  many  improving 
seedlings,  which  doubtless  will  find  their  way  into 
commerce,  and  prove  acceptable  at  the  table.  As  to 
late  varieties  I  still  like  the  good  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Veitch’s  Perfection.  I  found  this  season  that  my 
earliest  Peas  came  into  bearing  at  the  same  time  as 
Those  sown  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards,  so  that  early 
sowing  is  not  “  all  jam.’’ — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella  giganteus. 

The  flowers  of  this  form,  as  far  as  colour  goes,  are 
intermediate  between  the  typical  white  form  and  the 
red  variety.  It  is,  however,  of  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  habit,  and  in  good  soil  attains  greater  height. 
The  petals  are  red  or  pink  externally,  and  white  on  the 
inner  face,  with  red  veins.  The  upper  part  of  the  stems, 
peduncles  and  calyx  are  dull  red,  and  thickly  covered 
with  glands  of  a  similar  hue.  The  pinnate  leaves 
consist  of  nine  to  thirteen  ovate,  serrated  leaflets,  and 
bear  some  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Ash,  hence  the  specific  name,  which  means  a  little 
Ash.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Orange  family,  and 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  members,  possesses  a  strong 
and  somewhat  pungent  but  not  disagreeable  odour. 
Some  people  like  it  on  that  very  account,  and  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  choicest  of  border  plants.  All  the  forms 
increase  in  size  very  slowly,  and  are  very  impatient  of 
disturbance  at  the  root.  Propagation  cannot  therefore 
readily  be  accomplished  by  division  ;  but  good  seeds 
are  freely  produced  as  a  rule,  so  that  plants  can  be 
multiplied  in  this  way  to  any  extent. 

Silene  Vallesia. 

To  be  seen  in  its  beauty,  this  Catchfly  must  be  visited 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  shone  upon  it 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  again  in  the  evening  when 
the  sun  has  gone  down.  Of  course,  in  dull,  moist 
weather,  the  chances  are  that  it  might  be  seen  in  full 
bloom  at  mid-day.  In  bright  weather,  however,  the 


petals  roll  inwards  at  the  apex,  and  the  flowers  then 
appear  to  be  withered  up  or  only  in  bud.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  petals  is  bronzy  red,  which  adds  to  the 
deception  of  the  age  of  the  flowers  in  the  rolled-up 
state  ;  the  upper  or  inner  surface  is  pure  white,  so  that 
a  broad  patch  of  the  plant  covered  with  fully-expanded 
white  flowers  is  both  attractive  and  ornamental.  The 
leafy  part  of  the  plant  is  only  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  high, 
and  the  flower  stems  about  4  ins.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  rootstock, 
and  the  plaut  is  very  hardy.  Its  dwarf  habit  makes  it 
a  suitable  subject  for  the  rock  garden. 

Lilium  elegans,  Alice  Wilson. 

Those  who  desire  a  dwarf  Lily  with  soft  and  by  no 
means  glaring  colours  either  for  pot  culture  or  the  open 
border,  will  find  Alice  "Wilson,  a  variety  of  L.  elegans, 
a  beautiful  and  fitting  subject.  In  the  open  ground 
the  stems  do  not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height,  and 
terminate  in  one  or  two,  large,  erect,  and  spreading 
flowers.  The  segments  are  broad,  particularly  the 
inner  ones,  and  considerably  overlapping  one  another 
so  as  to  make  a  close  flower.  They  are  of  a  deep 
Apricot,  heavily  shaded  with  orange  along  the  centre, 
fading  to  a  broad,  much  paler  apricot  margin,  and  all 
the  six  are  thinly  spotted  with  deep  red  or  crimson 
near  the  base.  The  type  was  introduced  from  Japan 
in  1835,  but  since  then  a  number  of  very  distinct 
varieties  have  been  introduced  from  the  same  country. 
Raising  Lilies  from  seeds  should  more  often  be  practised 
in  this  country  than  it  is,  with  the  view  of  getting 
varieties  more  adapted  for  our  climate  than  those 
which  exist.  It  is  denied  in  some  quarters  that  Lilies 
will  hybridise  with  one  another  ;  but  this  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  some  growers  and  hybridists 

Helmholtzia  glaberrima. 

"Where  cultivated  this  species  is  best  known  under 
the  name  of  Philydrum  glabsrrimum.  The  erect  and 
flattened  leaves  resemble  those  of  an  Iris,  but  they  are 
differently  constructed  and  differently  arranged  on  the 
rootstock.  When  well  grown  the  stems  attain  the 
height  of  3|  ft.,  overtopping  the  leaves  which  spring 
from  the  ground  level,  and  are  not  much  shorter  as  a 
rule.  The  flowers  are  of  uncommon  form,  and  although 
not  large  are  very  numerous,  and  produced  in  panicles. 
They  appear  white  at  a  distance,  but  when  grown  in  a 
position  well  exposed  to  light  are  flesh-coloured  and 
tinted  with  red  or  pink  in  the  centre.  The  plant 
belongs  to  an  order  consisting  of  three  genera  and 
only  four  species  ;  but  that  under  notice  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  in  cultivation,  although  one  other  member 
of  the  order  was  at  one  time  grown.  It  is  a  native  of 
Polynesia,  requires  greenhouse  or  stove  temperature, 
and  may  be  fairly  well  grown  under  either  condition. 

Pink,  Mrs.  Walsh. 

As  a  border  variety  this  bids  fair  to  excel  Mrs.  Sinkins 
for  general  usefulness,  especially  in  town  and  suburban 
gardens.  Both  kinds  have  had  a  fair  trial  at  Tower 
House,  Chiswick,  and  the  last  named  is  difficult  to 
keep  alive,  as  it  dwindles  away  during  the  winter, 
producing  but  a  small  quantity  of  flowers.  Mrs.  W alsh, 
on  the  other  hand,  planted  in  quantity,  is  robust  and 
vigorous,  about  10  ins.  to  12  ins.  high,  bearing  from 
three  to  seven  flowers  on  each  stem.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  with  broad  petals,  toothed  at  the  apex,  and 
fragrant,  although  not  strongly  so.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  strongly  glaucous  tint,  and  in  every  respect  suggestive 
of  vigour.  If  it  prove  as  vigorous  in  other  town  and 
suburban  gardens  as  at  Tower  House  it  will  be  an 
acquisition  either  for  ordinary  border  decoration  or  for 
cut  flowers. 

Early  Strawberries. 

"We  gathered  our  first  dish  of  Keen’s  Seedling  on  the 
30th  ult.,  which  is  exactly  ten  days  later  than  last  year. 
They  needed  rain  badly  in  this  neighbourhood — where 
they  are  largely  grown  for  market — and  received  on  the 
1st  inst.  a  delightful  shower,  lasting  over  two  hours, 
which  well  soaked  the  beds,  since  when  they  have  swelled 
off  rapidly.  They  were  poorly  represented  at  the  Nor¬ 
wich  show  on  the  2nd  inst.  A  variety  named  The  Captain 
took  the  first  prize,  and  there  were  three  or  more 
dishes  of  Noble,  which  I  have  not  grown  yet,  with 
some  others  of  the  old  kinds.  —  T.  TF. 

Musa  Cavendishii. 

A  splendid  bunch  of  this  fruit,  weighing  seventy- 
three  pounds,  was  exhibited  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  show  last  week,  by  Mr.  R.  Cross,  of  "Worstead. 
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Is  not  this  an  unusually  fine  production  ?  I  have 
frequently  fruited  this  plant  in  a  medium-sized  plant 
stove,  but  never  had  so  fine  a  specimen  as  the  one 
shown  at  Norwich. — T.  IV.  [Avery  fine  example,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  grower. — Ed.] 

Early  Peas. 

We  gathered  our  first  dish  of  American  Wonder  on 
the  27th  nit.,  from  sowings  made  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  the  plants  having  been  something  over 
twenty  weeks  in  the  ground.  Beside  these,  and  in  a 
very  warm,  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  we  had  our 
first  sowing  of  French  Beans  nicely  up  by  the  18  th  of 
May,  when  they  were  killed  by  frost.  A  few  days 
later  they  had  to  be  pulled  up,  the  ground  forked  over, 
and  a  fresh  sowing  made.  These  at  present  (July  4th) 
are  not  showing  flower,  so  they  will  be  late.  On  the  day 
that  we  sowed  the  American  Wonder  Peas  we 
also  made  a  sowing  of  William  the  First,  which 
were  fit  for  gathering  on  the  30  th  of  June,  and  along¬ 
side  of  thi3  row  was  another  sown  on  the  18th  of 
February,  which  produced  a  gathering  fit  to  go  with 
those  sown  fifteen  days  earlier. —  T .  IV.,  Yelverton, 
Norwich. 

- - 

A  SEED  MERCHANT’S  TRIAL 

GROUND. 

Of  the  thousands  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
who  sell  seeds  during  the  year,  how  many  ask  them¬ 
selves  how  they  are  produced,  how  maintained  so  true 
to  character,  how  kept  so  clean  and  unmixed,  and  how 
so  efficiently  distributed  at  the  proper  season  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ?  It  is  here  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  seed  grower  and  the  wholesale  seedsman 
can  be  understood  and  appreciated. '  Our  annual  trans¬ 
actions  in  seeds  for  garden  and  field  culture  are  some¬ 
thing  enormous,  and  anything  like  statistics  would  be 
astounding,  while  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the 
selection,  growth  and  harvesting  of  seeds  must  be 
known  to  be  appreciated.  It  may  seem  to  many  a 
small  thing,  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  and  is 
zealously  performed  as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable. 
The  sharp  competition  in  the  seed  trade  of  the  present 
day  renders  it  necessary  that  the  utmost  attention  be 
paid  both  to  the  quality  of  the  several  stocks  and  the 
good  growth  of  the  seeds. 

Many  parts  of  this  country  are  utilised  for  the 
growth  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  but  the  chief 
centres  of  production  are  Kent,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire,  Middlesex,  Herts,  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  Each  county  may  be  said  to  produce 
something  best,  though  the  article  may  be  grown  in  all. 
Locality  and  soil  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
production  of  seeds,  and  hence  some  counties  produce 
certain  things  more  largely  than  others.  For  instance, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  home-saved  Mustard  seed 
comes  from  Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire,  but  we  draw 
some  seeds  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  send 
others  of  our  own  growth  to  the  growers  there. 

One  feature  of  a  great  seed  house  is  absolutely 
necessary — a  trial  ground  in  which  both  the  growth 
and  quality  of  seeds  can  be  tested.  This  is  no  longer 
possible  near  London.  At  one  time  trial  grounds  were 
common  at  Brixton,  Deptford,  and  other  suburbs  of 
London  ;  but  the  builder  has  captured  these  sites,  and 
grown  lines  of  dwellings  where  once  Cabbages  and  many 
other  subjects  flourished.  The  seedsman  is  thus  driven 
further  afield,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  purer  air, 
and  less  vitiated  soil. 

I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons’ 
trial  ground,  at  Springfield,  near  Chelmsford.  It  is 
about  seven  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  a  gentle  slope 
falling  away  from  the  north  to  the  south,  with  a  stream 
of  water  bordering  it  on  that  side,  the  value  of  which 
in  dry  weather  is  incalculable.  At  the  present  time 
this  ground  is  entirely  covered  with  samples  of  seeds, 
varying  in  size  from  Broad  Windsor  and  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans  down  to  the  bedding  Lobelias,  which 
are  so  minute  that  several  thousands  could  be  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  shilling,  and  all  these  samples 
are  for  testing  the  growth  of  certain  stocks,  and  also 
their  quality.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  quantity  of 
Veitch’s  Perfection  Peas  come  in  from  a  dozen  growers: 
a  sample  of  each  bulk  is  taken  and  carefully  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  name  of  the  variety, 
the  quantity  composing  the  bulk,  and  the  date  received. 
Similar  particulars  are  also  recorded  in  a  stock  book, 
and,  in  addition,  a  quart  sample  is  taken  and  placed 
away  in  a  box,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it  after 
the  bulk  is  sold.  One  hundred  seeds  are  sown  at  once 
in  a  heated  room,  to  test  the  growth,  and  in  spring  a 
half-pint  sample  is  sown  in  the  open  ground,  a  few  dry 


seeds  being  retained  as  proof  of  the  character  of  the 
sample.  What  is  done  with  Peas  is  done  with  many 
other  seeds,  as  far  as  testing  the  growth  in  the  heated 
room  is  concerned,  and  with  all  as  far  as  testing  in  the 
open  ground  is  concerned.  All  this  has  to  be  done  by 
practised  hands  in  the  most  careful  manner.  An  error 
leads  to  considerable  confusion. 

Now  let  us  try  to  get  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
samples  sown  of  Peas.  There  are  600,  and  they  were  all 
sown  in  two  days.  There  are  thirty-seven  samples  of 
Improved  Sangster’s  No.  1 ;  fifteen  of  William  the 
First,  and  so  on  ;  the  more  popular  the  variety  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  samples.  All  these  samples 
are  carefully  sown  and  cultivated,  sticks  being  placed 
against  them  to  bring  out  their  qualities  in  the  best 
manner.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  care 
taken  to  secure  the  finest  stocks,  any  Pea  among  the 
samples  exhibiting  high  quality  of  character  and 
produce  is  carefully  preserved,  the  seeds  are  sown  the 
following  year  in  the  garden,  and  the  variety 
thoroughly  selected  for  sending  out  to  grow  for  stock. 
Some  Peas  show  a  great  tendency  to  run  back  to 
inferior  forms.  William  the  First  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  has  to  be  most  rigidly  selected  to  keep  it  true. 
There  are  213  samples  of  Onions,  sown  in  January  and 
transplanted,  and  a  second  sowing  is  made  again  in 
spring  to  confirm  the  first  trial ;  of  Carrot,  130  samples, 
of  all  types,  the  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground  ;  of 
Parsnips,  thirty-five  ;  Parsley,  forty-five  ;  Broad  and 
Long-pod  Beans,  forty  ;  Radishes,  ninety-five  ;  Cress, 
thirty-four  ;  Celery,  fifty-three  ;  Endive,  twenty-one  ; 
Spinach,  twenty-two  ;  Lettuce,  130  ;  Turnip,  fifty- 
three  ;  Cabbage,  125  ;  Leek,  sixty  ;  Beet,  eighty-two  ; 
Savoys,  twenty-six  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  twenty  ;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  sixty;  Kales,  forty-three;  Broccoli,  seventy-two  ; 
French  Beans,  100  ;  Garden  Turnips,  sixty-four  ;  and 
Marigolds  and  Swedes  over  1,000.  Of  flower  seeds 
there  are  lines  innumerable,  and  many  are  sown  in  pots 
as  in  the  open  ;  there  are  all  types  of  Asters,  Stocks, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  &c.,  in  colour,  the  value  of  which 
as  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  learner  is  incalculable. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  samples  have  to  be 
sown,  cultivated,  examined,  selected,  and  all  their 
varying  particulars  duly  recorded,  and  some  idea  may 
be  gained  of  the  immense  amount  of  detail  which  has 
to  be  got  through. 

A  big  wholesale  seed  house  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  such  a  trial  ground,  and  the  due  record  of 
results.  The  oversight  of  such  a  sphere  of  operations 
needs  a  quick  intelligence,  clear  head,  good  judgment, 
and  untiring  industry  ;  and  the  possessor  of  these 
qualities  is  generally  forthcoming. 

I  have  set  down  the  foregoing  details  to  show  the 
immense  care  taken  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  and  to 
keep  pure  and  good  stocks  of  seeds,  which  is  shown  by 
the  seed  houses.  But  they  are  sometimes  unjustly 
made  the  scapegoat  of  careless  and  unskilful  gardeners. 
It  is  so  easy  to  charge  failures  against  the  seedsman.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  is  too  often  unjustly  done,  and  my 
wish  is  to  assert  that  the  large  majority  of  failures  in 
securing  the  proper  germination  of  seeds  is  due  either 
to  carelessness  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  gardener, 
or  to  the  operation  of  conditions  over  which  neither 
he  nor  the  seedsman  has  any  control. — E.  D. 

- - - 

SUMMER  TINTS. 

Now  that  most  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  full  leaf, 
Nature  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  her  full  summer  garb. 
Everywhere  in  our  little  island  a  sea  of  green  verdure 
meets  the  eye,  more  or  less  variegated  with  the  flowers 
of  different  subjects,  it  is  true.  Confining  the  attention 
to  foliage  alone,  the  observant  eye  can  detect  endless 
shades  of  green  in  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  woods, 
where  a  goodly  admixture  of  different  subjects  are 
planted.  As  yet  we  have  had  no  lengthened  period  of 
drought,  and  very  little  sunshine  to  ‘ 1  embrown  ”  the 
foliage,  as  the  poet  has  it,  so  that  every  tree  is  now 
in  perfection  as  f^r  as  the  leaves  are  concerned. 

The  massive  and  spreading  Beeches  that  in  spring 
were  clad  in  a  livery  of  the  most  delicate  green,  are  now 
as  equally  dark.  The  wrinkled  and  fingered  leaves  of 
the  Chestnuts,  both  red  and  white,  are  even  more 
intensely  green,  and  almost  of  a  sombre  hue.  The  so- 
called  English  Elm,  so  notable  for  its  stateliness,  and 
the  Mountain  Elm,  are  a  shade  or  two  paler,  but  still 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  dark-hued  kinds.  The 
white  Birch  has  rich  green,  shining  leaves,  but  so 
small  and  thickly  disposed  on  the  twiggy  branches  as 
to  present  an  altogether  more  graceful  appearance. 
The  long  strap-shaped  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut 
have  a  glistening  appearance  when  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
and  are  peculiarly  attractive  when  they  assume  a  two- 


ranked  and  feather-like  arrangement  on  the  long 
spreading  or  pendulous  branches.  The  Firs  and  Cedars 
having  newly  put  forth  their  young  leaves,  hiding 
their  sombre  winter  garb,  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  warmth 
of  summer.  The  Robinias,  Negundos,  Sophora  japonica, 
and  the  Honey  Locusts  (at  least  the  common  one) 
maintain  a  more  delicate  and  pleasing  shade  of  green 
for  a  longer  period  than  those  already  mentioned. 

Many  trees,  both  native  and  exotic,  wear  an  entirely 
different  aspect,  most  apparent  on  the  under  surface 
when  ruffled  by  the  wind.  Others  again  exhibit 
colours  rivalling  in  brilliancy  those  of  the  fading  glories 
of  autumn.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  varieties  selected 
by  man  from  the  seed  bed,  or  from  sports  occurring 
spontaneously,  have  been  propagated  and  disseminated 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  landscape.  Of  native  trees 
the  white  Willow,  in  its  typical  form,  presents  a  hoary 
appearance,  owing  to  the  silky  covering  of  hairs  on 
both  surfaces  ;  the  variety  Salix  alba  cmrulea  has 
smooth  leaves  of  a  glaucous  and  less  pronounced  grey 
tint.  The  white  Poplar  or  Abele  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  our  indigenous  trees,  and  is  never  more 
handsome  than  when  ruffled  by  the  wind,  especially  on 
a  hillside  and  amongst  dark-leaved  subjects,  where  the 
snowy  under  surface  of  the  foliage  is  brought  into  more 
striking  prominence  by  contrast.  The  grey  Poplar,  a 
variety  of  the  last-named  and  also  a  British  tree,  is  a 
trifle  less  conspicuous  in  the  latter  half  of  the  season, 
but  is  hardier  and  more  adapted  for  a  northern  climate. 
Both  attain  a  large  size  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
landscape  arrangements.  The  white  Lime  (Tilia  alba) 
and  the  Crimean  species  (T.  petiolaris)  are  also  very 
handsome  and  distinct  when  ruffled  by  the  wind,  the 
latter  especially  by  reason  of  the  long  petioles,  which 
are  easily  moved  with  a  light  breeze,  showing  the  white 
under  surface. 

The  Plane  and  the  Sycamore  may  be  spoken  of 
together,  but  although  the  leaves  are  similar  in  shape 
in  both  cases,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  trees  is 
entirely  different.  The  foliage  of  the  former  i3  of  a 
light  green,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  trees  are  yet 
in  full  growth  and  likely  to  be  for  some  time.  From 
the  time  the  first  bud  expands  in  May  till  almost  mid¬ 
summer,  the  trees  creep  slowly  into  growth,  whereas 
the  Sycamore,  although  not  so  speedy  as  the  Horse 
Chestnut, yet  gets  into  full  leaf  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  deep 
green  ot  the  Sycamore  soon  becomes  curiously  variegated 
with  black  blotches,  the  result  of  a  parasitical  fungus. 
Some  of  the  congeners  of  the  Sycamore  have  beautiful 
and  distinct  leaves  of  various  shades  of  green,  but  several 
others  exhibit  tints  of  quite  another  hue.  For  instance 
the  finely  divided  leaves  of  Acer  dasycarpum  are  white 
on  the  under  surface,  and  compete  with  the  Poplars  for 
a  place.  The  young  foliage  of  A.  pictum  rubrum  glows 
with  crimson  and  red,  constituting  the  tree  at  present 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  the  landscape. 
Schwedler’s  variety  of  the  Norway  Maple  glories  in  a 
deep  bronzy  red,  which  deepens  as  the  season  advances. 
The  purple  variety  of  the  Sycamore  under  the  effects  of 
a  slight  breeze  appears  alternately  purple  and  light 
green,  and  is  perfectly  charming  by  contrast  with  its 
neighbours.  The  variegated  variety  is  now  in  perfec¬ 
tion  in  its  garb  of  green  and  creamy  white,  best  seen 
in  perfectly  still  weather.  The  variegated  Negundo 
with  its  pinnate  leaves,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
small  trees  dotted  about  amongst  subjects  of  a  more 
sombre  tint.  Whenever  the  Copper  and  Purple 
Beeches  are  planted,  but  particularly  the  latter,  they 
cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Being  originally 
selections  from  the  seed  beds  of  variations  which 
cropped  up  there,  trees  in  different  parks  and  grounds 
vary  to  a  considerable  extent  both  in  the  colour  and 
the  size  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  these  have  received 
distinct  names  ;  and  in  one  case  the  foliage  is  almost 
black. 

Royal  Horticultural,  July  1th  and  8th. — The 
exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Conferences  on 
hardy  summer-flowering  perennial  plants,  Strawberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  other  small  fruits  was  held  in  the 
society’s  gardens,  at  Chiswick.  The  number  of  visitors 
on  the  first  day  was  small,  owing  to  the  wretched  state 
of  the  weather,  for  all  day  long  at  short  intervals  there 
was  a  heavy  and  pelting  downpour  of  rain,  which 
saturated  everything  not  securely  housed.  The  exhibits 
were  arranged  in  two  large  tents,  which  were  not 
altogether  rain  proof.  The  hardy  flowers,  however, 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  judging  from  their  freshness  and 
absence  of  flagging.  A  number  of  medals  and  money 
prizes  were  offered  for  hardy  cut  flowers  and  the 
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various  kinds  of  fruits  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference 
on  the  second  day.  Most  of  the  classes  were  open  to 
amateurs  only. 

A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  toO.  T.  Hodges, 
Esq.,  Lachine,  Chislehurst,  foreighteenbunchesof  hardy 
perennials,  amongst  which  were  Spiraea  Aruncus, 
Latkyrus  Drummondi,  Sidalcea  Candida,  Astrantia 
Biebersteini,  Lilium  croceum,  several  Campanulas  and 
others.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gr.  to  Lord  Huntingtower, 
Ham  House,  Richmond,  was  second,  showing  Clematis 
recta,  Delphiniums,  Campanula  persicifolia  coronaria 
and  others.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  W. 
Marshall,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Pratt),  Auchinraith, 
Bexley,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  twelve  bunches. 
Amongst  them  were  Thalietrum  glaucum,  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  Campanula  Van  Houttei,  C.  urticifolia  flore 
pleno,  &c.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  went  to  E. 
M.  Nelson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick),  Hanger 
Hill  House,  Ealing,  who  showed  some  useful  and  showy 
kinds.  A  Bronze  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  R. 
Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  for  eight  bunches 
of  hardy  perennials,  including  Delphiniums,  Alstroe- 
merias,  Thalietrum  glaucum,  Campanulas,  and  others. 
A  Silver  Kelway  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Crasp,  The  Gardens,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  for  a 
stand  of  Gaillardias. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal  offered  for  six  dishes  of 
Strawberries  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  who  had 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Keen’s  Seedling  and  James  Veitch 
amongst  other  varieties.  Mr.  IV.  Palmer,  The  Gardens, 
Thames  Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton,  was  second  in 
this  class,  but  first  for  six  dishes  of  green  Gooseberries, 
and  two  dishes  of  ripe  Gooseberries.  Mr.  J.  Gilbert, 
Rectory  Merrow,  Guildford,  was  second  in  the  class  for 
six  dishes.  The  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  four  dishes 
of  Strawberries  went  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  who 
showed  British  Queen,  Noble,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  He  also  received  the 
first  prize  for  one  dish  of  Strawberries,  and  was  first  for 
three  dishes  of  Peas. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  brought  up  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  various  committees  were  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  extensive.  Hardy  cut  flowers  and  fruit 
were  by  far  the  most  abundant,  Orchids  not  being  very 
strongly  represented.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for 
an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  repre¬ 
senting  many  species.  Prominent  in  the  exhibits  were 
Delphiniums,  Liliums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Gaillardias, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Pinks,  Veronicas,  Lathyrus  grandi- 
florus,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Brodieea  coccinea,  and 
others.  All  these  flowers  were  done  up  in  bunches 
and  inserted  in  tubes  containing  water,  and  those  again 
were  inserted  in  pots.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  large  group 
occupying  part  of  the  central  stage  of  the  long  tent. 
Here  again  the  more  conspicuous  subjects  were  herba¬ 
ceous  Pteonies,  Delphiniums,  Spiraeas,  Iceland  and  other 
Poppies,  English  Iiises,  Bellflowers,  Liliums,  Clematis 
integrifolia,  Thalictrums,  &c.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a 
similar  but  smaller  collection  of  the  choice  herbaceous 
plants  now  in  flower.  Amongst  others  were  some 
choice  Liliums,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  Veronicas, 
Delphiniums,  the  scarlet  Lychnis,  Iceland  Poppies,  a 
beautiful  white  Pink  named  Her  Majesty,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  received 
a  similar  award  for  an  extensive  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  which  occupied  one  of  the  side  stagings 
of  the  same  tent.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  small 
group  of  various  herbaceous  plants  at  one  end,  several 
varieties  of  Iris  Ksempferi,  a  large  collection  of  Delphi¬ 
niums  in  many  beautiful,  varieties,  and  a  group  of 
Gaillardias,  the  strain  of  which  was  commended.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  hardy  cut  flowers,  including 
some  fine  stems  of  Senecio  macrophyllus,  Delphiniums, 
Hemerocallis  fulva,  Liliums,  Centaureas,  double  Poten- 
tillas,  Iceland  Poppies,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Herb 
Willows,  and  various  other  showy  subjects.  A  fairly 
extensive  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials  and 
annuals  in  a  cut  state  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Many  plants  were  here  represented, 
which  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  above 
named.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  both  ornamental 
and  suitable  for  culture  in  private  collections.  Some 
of  these  were  Eremostachys  laciniata,  Perezia  multiflora, 
like  a  blue  Thistle,  Cyananthus  lobatus,  Asperula 
Athoa,  Houstouia  purpurea,  Layia  heterotricha,  Poly¬ 
gonum  sphcerostachyum,  some  fine  samples  of  Funkia 
Sieboldiana,  Cosmos  bipinnatus  and  many  others.  The 
above  half-dozen  exhibits  occupied  the  whole  of  one  tent. 


The  large  tent  or  marquee  on  the  lawn  was  occupied 
with  numerous  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  including  the  groups  or  collections 
entered  in  competition  for  the  prizes  and  medals.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers, 
including  Delphiniums,  hybrid  Potentillas  in  variety, 
Umbilicus  Semenovii,  Ostrowskya  nngnifica,  Gerbera 
Jamesoni,  and  Gaillardias.  The  hose-in-hose  and  cup- 
and-saucer  races  of  the  Canterbury  Bells  were  very 
conspicuous,  and  commented  upon  by  visitors.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Escallonias,  Philadelphus 
microphyllus,  and  the  fine  forms  of  Andromeda 
speciosa  with  large,  white,  hell-shaped  flowers,  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  resembling  giant  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a  stand  of 
seedling  Delphiniums,  many  of  which  were  semi-double, 
and  several  varieties  of  laced  Pinks,  including  such  fine 
kinds  as  Boiard,  Princess  Louise,  Minerva  and  the 
Rector.  Some  fine  varieties  of  the  Ten-week  Stock, 
including  Princess  Alice  and  Mauve  Beauty  ;  also  Pinks, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  and  C. 
Sibthorpii  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Bedfont. 
Duchess  of  Albany  and  White  Pearl  Godetias,  as  well 
as  a  basket  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  named  Holborn 
Favourite,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn.  Some  large  bunches  of  different 
varieties  of  Azalea  viscosa  were  staged  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking.  Mr.  B.  Ladman, 
Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  showed  a  new  border 
Pink,  named  Charles,  some  other  semi-double  varieties, 
the  double  crimson  Sweet  William,  and  a  small  group 
of  a  Rose  named  Reine  Blanche,  as  well  as  Rosa  Mundi, 
usually  but  incorrectly  termed  York  and  Lancaster. 
A  beautiful  but  liliputian  variety  of  the  Blue  Corn 
Bottle  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Kew  Road, 
Richmond.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  had  a  group  of 
Pinks,  seedlings  from  Mrs.  Sinkins.  Stanley  and 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  were  smaller,  with  fewer 
petals  than  Mrs.  Sinkins,  also  pure  white  and  more 
suitable  for  cut  flowers  than  the  last  named  kind.  A 
fine  double  yellow  Begonia  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  beautiful 
collection  of  Alstrcemerias,  varieties  of  A.  pulchella, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guild¬ 
ford.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  was  yellow, 
pink,  flesh  or  red,  and  two  of  the  segments  in  every 
case  were  striped  with  crimson.  They  elicited  much 
attention  from  visitors.  Odontoglossum  cordatum 
sulphureum  and  a  well-flowered  piece  of  Angrseeum 
caudatum  were  shown  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cattleya  Mossi®  and  C.  Gaskelliana  and  Lselia 
xanthina  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
East  Dulwich.  Aerides  maculosum,  Prewett’s  var.,  in 
fine  condition,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Hammersmith.  Cypripedium  Brownii  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley. 
Some  large  bunches  of  Orchis  maculata,  as  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers,  were  staged 
by  Mr.  A.  Harding,  gardener  to  The  Dowager  March¬ 
ioness  of  Huntly,  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough,  and 
savoured  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  cut-flower  way. 

Besides  the  collections  of  fruit  in  competition  for 
prizes,  there  were  numerous  exhibits  brought  up  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  The 
Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  for  eight  fine  fruits  of  the 
Queen  Pineapple.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Withington,  Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  highly- 
coloured  Apples  in  fine  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
age  of  the  fruits,  which  were,  of  course,  grown  last  year. 
He  also  showed  numerous  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Leach  exhibited  two  boxes  of  Strawberries 
and  a  box  of  Peaches.  A  bunch  of  Bananas  weigh¬ 
ing  thirty  pounds,  and  of  the  variety  named  Lady’s 
Finger,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  gardener  to  Earl 
Cowper,  The  Gardens,  Panshanger,  Hertford.  A  large 
collection  of  Strawberry  plants  fruiting  in  pots  and 
baskets  wasshown  by  Messrs.  Paul&Son,  Cheshunt,  who 
had  also  some  fruit  of  the  same  as  well  as  Gooseberries  in 
punnets.  Some  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Collis,  Bollo  Lane,  Acton.  A  collection  of  some  sixty 
sorts  of  Strawberries  was  shown  from  the  society’s 
gardens  at  Chiswick.  Some  Alicante  Grapes  grown  last 
year  and  cut  from  the  vine  in  January  last  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Church,  The  Vineyards,  Braconash. 
Five  Melons  of  great  size  were  brought  up  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Pontin,  Stanley  Vineries,  Woking.  A  well-ripened 
and  flavoured  fruit  of  Sutton’s  Triumph  Melon  was 


shown  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer.  A  seedling  Melon  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Gamer,  The  Gardens,  Amberwood,  Christ¬ 
church.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford, 
showed  a  fine-looking  Strawberry  named  the  Chief 
Secretary.  Some  Apples  came  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith, 
Castle  Grove  House,  Chobham.  Mr.  Will  Taylor, 
Hampton,  showed  British  Queen,  Grove  End  Scarlet 
and  other  Strawberries. 

The  Conference. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition, 
a  Conference  on  Hardy  Summer-flowering  Perennial 
Plants  was  held  in  the  large  marquee  upon  the  lawn. 
Mr.  W.  Marshall,  F.R.H.S.,  occupied  the  chair  and 
gave  an  opening  address,  after  which  a  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  and  entitled  “Some 
Results  from  Wild  Gardening,”  was,  in  the  absence  of 
that  gentleman,  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  The  paper  dealt  with  the  effect  of  masses  of 
various  hardy  and  common  subjects  planted  out  in 
suitable  positions  in  a  semi-wild  state.  The  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  followed  with  a  paper 
entitled,  “  On  some  of  the  Summer  Flowers  of  my 
Garden.  ”  He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  did  not  go 
in  for  planting  for  effect  because  his  garden  was  too 
small  to  permit  of  it.  The  species  of  Eremurus  from  the 
Himalayas  and  Caucasus  were  largely  commented  upon. 
On  arriving  home  on  one  occasion,  said  the  reader,  the 
first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  a  flowering  plant  of 
E.  robustus,  12  ft.  high.  Till  then  he  had  no  idea  what 
the  species  of  Eremurus  were  capable  of  doing,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eremuri  should  be 
much  more  largely  planted  than  they  were  at  present. 
Irises  he  considered  the  “Ne  Plus  Ultra  ’  for  garden 
decoration,  mentioning  amongst  others  I.  pallida,  I. 
aurea,  I.  ochroleuca,  and  others.  He  also  detailed  a 
plan  by  which  he  protected  the  zhizomes  of  certain 
kinds  in  winter  by  means  of  pieces  of  glass,  which  gave 
perfectly  satisfactory  results.  I.  Ksempferi  liked  sun¬ 
shine  and  moisture.  Lilium  giganteum  delighted  in 
shade.  What  are  known  as  garden  Roses  he  grew,  but 
not  the  hybrid  perpetuals.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  then 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Picturesque  of  Hardy  Summer 
Perennial  Plants,”  and  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Jekyll,  F.R.H.S.  It  was  explained 
that  the  title  of  the  paper  practically  meant 
the  making  of  pictures  with  living  flowers.  To 
do  this,  two  things  were  necessary  for  success,  namely, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  plants  themselves, 
and  secondly,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  require¬ 
ments  or  wants.  An  essential  feature  of  a  garden  was 
a  well-arranged  mixed  border,  using  such  tall  subjects 
as  Oriental  Poppies,  (Enotheras,  Delphiniums,  Lilies, 
Sunflowers,  Tritomas,  Thalictrums,  Dahlias,  &c.,  with 
dwarfer  subjects,  such  as  Broad-leaved  Saxifrages, 
Pinks,  Pansie=,  &c.,  in  intermediate  or  well-chosen 
positions.  They  should  be  planted  in  bold  groups,  in 
a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  colours.  To  break 
monotony,  such  things  as  CEnothera  Lamarckiana  and 
Verbascum  Phlomoides  should  be  employed.  Walls 
were  suitable  places  for  certain  subjects.  Labels,  the 
writer  said,  should  be  abolished  in  ornamental  gardens. 
The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  Dr.  Masters, 
Mr.  Geo.  Paul  and  Miss  Jekyll  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Birmingham  Botanical  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Clayton) 
presided.  The  fifty-ninth  annual  report  stated  that 
the  number  of  members  last  year  was  922,  as  compared 
with  919  in  1889.  The  total  receipts  from  subscriptions 
and  shares  last  year  were  £949,  as  compared  with  £926 
in  1889.  The  admission  of  non-subscribers  during  the 
year  ende’d  April  30  last  numbered  49,874,  as  compared 
with  3S,507  in  the  previous  twelve  months  ;  and  those 
of  members  and  their  friends  to  41,694,  as  compared 
with  36,927.  The  committee  considered  the  increase 
in  receipts  at  the  gates  very  gratifying,  but  pointed  out 
that  this  item  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  the  two  most  important  holidays — 
Whitsuntide  and  August — were  both  exceptionally  fine 
in  1S90.  The  general  accounts  showed  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  £S  9s.  0 d.  ;  the  total  incorns 
being  £1,842  11s.  2d.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
.£1,834  2s.  2d.  Among  the  donations  to  the  society 
special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  very  fine  specimen 
of  Trichomanes  radicans  (Killarney  Fern),  presented 
during  the  year  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills. 

Scottish  Pansy  Societies. — The  annual  show  of  the 
Waverley  Pansy  Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Galashiels,  on  Saturday,  the  27ch  ult.  The  exhibition 
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was  not  very  large,  but  some  splendid  blooms  were 
shown,  especially  in  the  amateurs’  class,  though  those 
of  the  local  exhibitors  were  somewhat  damaged  by 
heavy  rain  on  the  previous  day.  The  prize  takers 
were  Messrs.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre  ;  G.  Stewart, 
Rothesay  ;  Wm.  Frater,  Linlithgow  ;  Win.  Crosbie, 
Falkirk  ;  A.  Borrowman,  Beeslack  ;  H.  Poison,  Gala¬ 
shiels  ;  Robert  Turnbull,  Hawick  ;  A.  Irvine,  Tigna- 
bruaich  ;  John  Forbes,  Hawick ;  C.  N.  Dalgleish, 
John  Valentine,  and  A.  Donald,  Galashiels  ;  and 
James  Tait,  Gattonside,  Melrose.  The  Eastern  Scottish 
Pansy,  Pink,  and  Pyrethrum  Show  was  held  in  Dundee 
on  the  same  day.  The  exhibition  was  most  compact, 
and  the  blooms  shown  were  very  good.  Fancies  were 
specially  good,  and  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  went 
to  Mr.  Ross,  Laurencekirk,  the  second  to  Mr.  James 
Ramsey,  Baldovie,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  John  Cleghorn, 
Dalguise,  Dunkeld.  The  show  Pansies  were  also  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  prize  winner  in  this  case  being  Mr.  John 
Grewar,  Douglasfield.  For  six  bunches  of  double 
Pyrethrums,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  William  Murray, 
Broughty  Ferry,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid, 
Kincairney,  Dunkeld.  There  were  several  good  exhi¬ 
bits  of  Violas.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  John 
Cleghorn.  There  were  no  entries  for  Pinks,  owing  to 
the  backward  state  of  the  season.  The  show  was  a 
great  success. 

Chiswick  Horticultural,  July  2nd. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  the  local  society  was  held  under  very 
favourable  auspices  as  to  the  weather,  and  there  was  a 
large  concourse  of  visitors,  a  fact  which  should  put  the 
society  on  a  better  financial  footing  than  some  former 
years  have  done.  The  Silver  Cup  offered  by 
J.  P>.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Little  Sutton,  besides  money 
prizes,  for  a  group  of  Gloxinias  brought  forward 
four  competitors,  whose  groups  were  certainly 
a  great  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  cup  was 
carried  off  by  J.  B.  Hilditch,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Mulon),  Argill  House,  Richmond.  The  Gloxinias 
grown  in  various  sized  pots  were  well  flowered,  and  set 
off  with  Palms  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Bones,  gardener  to  J. 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  who  had 
Gloxinias  of  very  high  quality.  The  group  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  was 
far  better  arranged,  but  the  quality  of  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  was  not  so  good.  He  was  awarded  the  third 
prize.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  were  the  only  competitors  for  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100 
square  feet,  and  they  received  the  first  prize.  Mr.  A. 
Wright  took  the  first  place  for  a  smaller  group,  which 
was  also  very  well  put  up.  Mr.  J.  Buckland,  gardener 
to  W.  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Sutton  Lodge,  took  the  second 
place.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had  the  best  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  in  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  C.  Long, 
gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  Ealing,  was  second. 
Mr.  S.  Wigmore,  gardener  to  F.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Oakhurst, 
Ealing,  had  the  best  fine  foliaged  plants  and  the  best 
Caladiums.  The  first  prize  for  exotic  Ferns  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  E.  Hyde,  Esq., 
Ealing.  The  best  Fuchsias,  as  usual,  were  those  of 
Mr.  A.  Wright.  Mr.  G.  Watts,  gardener  to  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham,  took  the  first  prizes 
for  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and 
tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  Hucklesby,  gardener  to  B. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Gordon  House,  Chiswick,  had  the  best 
three  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  J.  Beasley,  gardener  to  A. 
Fraser,  Esq.,  Ealing,  had  the  best  twelve  Gloxinias  in 
pots.  The  cut  Roses  were  not  so  good  as  last  year,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  late  season  ; 
but  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  J.  Mantell,  Esq., 
Gunnersburv, brought  forward  four  competitors.  Thocup 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  holds  it  for 
one  year.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
Mr.  F.  Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Ealing,  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Roses.  The  first  prize  for 
cut  flowers  went  to  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Ealing.  Strawberries  were  the  only 
outdoor  fruits  which  were  really  ripe.  Mr.  T.  Osman, 
gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  had  the  best  two  dishes  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  Talbot,  Esher,  had  the  best 
single  dish.  Mr.  W.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  Hounslow,  had  the  best  black  and  white  Grapes, 
and  the  best  Melon.  Mr.  A.  Wright  took  the  first 
prize  for  Cherries.  Mr.  D.  White,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F. 
Watson,  Isleworth,  had  the  best  nine  dishes  of 
vegetables.  There  was  a  large  number  of  extra  prizes, 
and  amongst  these  Mr.  John  Fraser,  gardener  to  Col. 
Wilkinson,  Eden  Dale,  Acton,  had  the  best  group  of 


plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  D.  Baldwin,  Esq., 
Hillingdon  Heath,  had  the  best  group  of  Pelargoniums  ; 
Mr.  F.  Davis  had  the  be3t  York  and  Lancaster  Roses  ; 
Mr.  J.  Hucklesby  was  first  for  nine  tuberous  Begonias  ; 
Mr.  A.  Howard,  grower  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  was  first  for 
Orchids  ;  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  first  for  a  basket  ot 
Roses  and  also  a  stand  of  fruit  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
had  the  best  hardy  Ferns  and  the  first  prize  offered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  for  vegetables.  Mr.  G. 
Clinging,  gardener  to  Walpole  Green  well,  Esq.,  Marden 
Park,  Caterham  Valley,  took  the  first  prize  offered  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of  fruit. 
Miscellaneous  groups  were  shown  by  Mr.  M.  T.  May, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  by  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds,  gardener  to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park.  Cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  and  also 
by  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  who  also 
had  Roses  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Vegetables 
were  generally  well  shown  by  the  cottagers,  and  window 
boxes  were  good. 

The  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Rose  Show. — This  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Catton  Park,  the  seat  of  S. 
Gurney  Buxton,  Esq.,  and  was  favoured  with  beautiful 
weather  after  a  day  of  soaking  rain.  The  beautiful 
and  extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  the  various  glass 
erections  were  all  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Thursday  being  early  closing  day  in  the  town,  a  great 
number  of  visitors  found  their  way  to  Catton.  The 
show  of  Roses  for  the  season  was  very  good,  but  not 
equal  to  those  of  some  past  seasons.  Still,  the  stands 
of  cut  blooms  had  a  fresh  appearance,  and  the  tent  in 
which  the  Roses  were  shown  was  thronged  most  of  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  National  Rose  Society 
gave  a"  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the 
show,  and  this  was  awarded  to  Miss  Penrice,  for  a  bloom 
of  La  France.  This  lady  always  carries  off  prizes 
wherever  she  exhibits,  and  has  been  a  very  successful 
exhibitor  for  some  years.  A  single  award  was  given 
for  the  best  Tea  Rose,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  shown 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Berners,  received  the  prize.  Amongst 
the  other  successful  prize-takers  were  Messrs.  G.  Prince, 
B.  R.  Cant,  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  T.  H.  Powell,  &c., 
names  well  known  to  all  Rose  growers,  besides  many  of 
the  local  residents.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
shown  in  a  tent  by  themselves,  and  were  very  credit¬ 
able  for  the  present  season.  Mr.  Chettleburgh,  gardener 
at  Worstead  House  ;  Mr.  Atkinson,  gardener  at  Wrox- 
ham  Hall ;  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Marlingford,  carried  off  most  of  the 
prizes.  The  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  were  great  exhibitors, 
though  not  in  competition.  In  one  tent  they  had  a 
stand  of  miscellaneous  garden  requisites,  a  large  and 
well  assorted  collection  ;  and  in  another  place  they 
exhibited  their  Defiance  Cabbage  and  Continuity 
Lettuce  in  a  pile,  which  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
notice.  In  another  tent  the  same  firm  also  had  a  nice 
display  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
Coleus,  Hydrangeas,  &c.  Mr.  Green,  florist,  of  East 
Dereham,  and  formerly  of  Norwich,  had  also  in  this 
tent  a  good  stand  of  plants.  — From  a,  Correspondent. 
- -xr-c- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

New  Orchids  Certificated  by  the  R.  H.  S. 

LiELiA  Gottoiana.  — This  is  stated  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid,  and  the  parents  are  supposed  to  be  Laelia  pur- 
purata  and  L.  grandis.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  those 
of  the  former,  while  the  lines,  markings  and  colour 
generally  of  the  lip  suggest  the  latter.  The  general 
hue  of  the  whole  also  reminds  one  of  L.  lobata.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  8  ins.  to  10  ins.  long,  compressed, 
ribbed,  and  bear  a  solitary,  terminal,  rigid,  oblong 
leaf.  Two  flowers  were  borne  on  the  scape,  measuring 
7^  ins.  across  the  petals,  and  8§  ins.  across  the  sepals. 
The  latter  are  linear-spathulate,  and  soft  rosy  purple. 
The  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  narrowly  elliptic, 
acute,  acuminate,  spreading,  slightly  wavy  and  rosy 
purple.  The  lip  is  very  long,  with  a  deep  purple 
tube  and  a  large  rotundate,  wavy,  deep  rosy  purple 
lamina,  with  a  median  crimson- purple  band,  and 
about  three  similarly  coloured  lines  on  either  side  of 
it,  extending  into  the  throat  ;  a  little  lower  down 
are  numerous  pale,  almost  white  lines  on  the  side  lobes. 
It  was  imported  along  with  L.  grandis,  and  exhibited 
by  E.  Gotto,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Banks), 
The  Logs,  Hampstead  Heath,  when  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Odontoglossum  crispuii  guttatum,  Burford 
var. — The  flowers  of  this  are  large,  with  much  imbri¬ 
cated  segments.  The  sepals  are  elliptic,  wavy,  white 


stained  with  rose,  and  having  some  large  purple 
blotches  in  the  centre  more  or  less  stained  with 
brown.  The  petals  are  elliptic,  wavy,  slightly  fringed, 
with  a  large  blotch  above  the  middle,  similar  to  that 
in  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  oblong,  bifid,  slightly 
fringed,  and  white,  with  a  large  purple  blotch  in 
front  of  the  yellow  crest,  and  smaller  purple  ones 
around  the  latter.  The  column  is  a  deep  purplish 
crimson  on  the  back.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Cycnoches  ciilorochilon.  —  Two  old  tapering 
pseudo-bulbs  on  this  plant  measured  12  ins.  and  15 
ins.  respectively,  while  the  young  one  was  12  ins., 
and  carried  nine  lanceolate  leaves  of  different  sizes. 
Two  axillary  scapes  each  carried  six  huge  flowers, 
turned  upside  down.  The  oblong-lanceolate  sepals 
and  oblong-obovate  petals  are  all  of  a  light  green. 
The  lip  is  paler,  and  has  a  large  convexity  in  the 
centre,  and  a  deep  green  protuberance  near  the  base. 
The  slender  curved  column  is  greenish.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  on  the  23rd  ult.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M. P.  (grower,  Mr.  ’White),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

L,elia  grandis,  Tring  Park  var. — The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  fusiform,  compressed,  and 
12  ins.  to  15  ins.  long,  bearing  a  solitary,  oblong,  rigid, 
terminal  leaf.  The  scape  of  the  plant  shown  was  8  ins. 
long,  and  bore  three  flowers.  The  oblong,  cuspidate 
sepals  are  buff,  heavily  suffused  with  a  bronzy  red  or 
brown.  The  petals  are  twice  as  broad,  wavy  upwards, 
similar  to  the  sepals  in  colour,  and  darkest  along  the 
centre.  The  lip  has  a  purple  tube,  with  darker  lines  ; 
and  the  roundish  lamina  is  soft  rosy  purple,  fading 
almost  to  blush  at  the  edge,  with  deep  blackish  crimson 
confluent  lines  in  the  throat,  forming  as  it  were  a  large 
blotch.  The  flowers  as  shown  measured  6^  ins.  across 
the  petals. 

Calanthe  Dominii. 

This  hybrid  is  of  more  than  common  interest  to  Orchid 
growers  in  general,  and  particularly  to  those  who  go  in 
for  the  hybridisation  of  Orchids.  It  was  the  first  arti¬ 
ficial  hybrid  which  flowered,  although  not  the  first 
that  was  raised,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Dominy,  by  Lindley.  This  flowering  took  place 
in  3  856,  that  is,  thirty-five  years  ago  ;  and  the  great 
number  of  hybrids  now  in  commerce  have  flowered 
since  then.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew,  and  which  was  obtained  from  Glasnevin.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad,  lanceolate,  plicate,  and  of  mode¬ 
rate  length.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light 
mauve-purple,  suffused  with  white,  and  the  latter  hue 
becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  flowers  advance  in  age. 
The  lip  is  much  darker  when  it  first  expands,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  fades  to  a  salmon  hue  as  in  several  allied  kinds. 
The  stems  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of 
leaves,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  The  plant  is  there¬ 
fore  both  ornamental  and  interesting,  although  the 
colours  are  not  very  pronounced. 

A  Sensitive  Masdevallia. 

In  M.  muscosa  we  have  a  singular,  and  probably  in  the 
genus  a  unique  case  of  sensitiveness  in  the  lip.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  that  organ  is  deflexed,  and  when 
touched  commences  to  rise  up  slowly  until  it  reaches 
a  certain  position,  when  it  closes  with  a  snap.  This 
sensitiveness  or  rather  the  power  of  movement  resides 
in  the  slender  claw  of  the  wedge-shaped  lip,  but  it  acts 
when  any  part  of  the  lip  is  touched.  The  quickness 
of  the  movement  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown,  and 
whether  the  sun  shines  or  not.  The  plant  is  very 
floriferous,  and  the  one-flowered  peduncles  are  covered 
with  coarse  yellow  hairs,  which  gives  them  a  mossy 
appearance,  as  expressed  in  the  name.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  straw-yellow,  with  three  prominent  deep  yellow 
veins  running  down  each  segment,  so  that  they  appear 
darker  at  a  distance  than  they  really  are.  The  yellow- 
tails  of  the  sepals  are  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  end  in 
thickened  knobs,  resembling  thoie  of  some  moth.  The 
lip  has  a  brownish  black  blotch  just  under  the  apex  on 
both  surfaces,  greatly  adding  to  the  curious  appearance 
of  the  whole.  A  finely-flowered  plant  may  be  seen  in 
the  cool  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Dendrobium  Dalhousianum. 

When  recently  visiting  Lismore,  the  seat  of  J. 
Leadbetter,  Esq.,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  a  curious 
freak  came  under  my  notice  as  I  passed  through  his 
Orchid  houses.  What  at  one  time  purported  to  be 
a  fine  strong  growth  on  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum, 
developed  into  a  grand  spike  of  nine  huge  blooms  of 
great  size  and  substance.  Hitherto  I  had  never  seen 
such  an  occurrence.  Mr.  Sanders,  who  carries  out  the 
gardening  operations  at  Lismore  with  great  skill  and 
ability,  is  a  keen  orchidist. — J.  McNab,  L.  H.  C. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Asparagus  Bed. — Would  you  kindly  give  a  few  hints  about 
the  preparation  of  an  Asparagus  bed — how  should  it  be  manured, 
and  what  with  ?  Should  it  be  covered  to  give  it  a  start  in 
spring?  J.  M.  B. :  [Trench  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  ft.,  adding  plenty  of  good  farm-yard  manure.  The  Asparagus 
is  a  deep-rooting  plant  and  likes  rich  food,  but  the  soil  must  be 
well  drained.  Planting  should  be  done  in  May,  and  to  save  time 
you  should  plant  two-year  old  seedlings,  which  can  be  bought 
cheaply.  If  you  have  to  depend  on  seeds,  sow  immediately  in 
good  soil  in  a  position  where  they  can  remain  until  large  enough 
to  plant  out  in  previously  prepared  beds.  The  beds  must  be 
covered  with  manure  in  the  winter,  which  should  be  lightly 
forked  in,  in  spring.] 

Grevillea  .and  Aralia  Seeds.— I  am  expecting  some  new 
seeds  of  Grevillea  and  Aralia  from  India  this  week.  Do  you 
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think  it  advisable  to  sow  it  now  or  wait  until  spring  “l— Grevillea. 
[Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  you  get  them  in  a  stove  temperature. 
If  you  have  many  you  might  save  some  to  sow  in  spring  to 
provide  against  accidents.] 

Loudon's  Amateur  Gardeners’  Calendar. — 0.  S.:  It  is  out 
cf  print. 

Names  of  Plants. — ■/.  S.  S.:  1,  Geranium  ibeiicum  ;  2,  Trollius 
europaeus  ;  3,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  variety  ;  4,  Pyrethrum  roseum 
variety ;  5,  Centaurea  montana  rubra  ;  6,  Polemonium  coerulenm; 
7,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  alba  ;  S,  not  recognised  ;  9,  Campanula 
glomerata  ;  10,  Pyrethrum  roseum  flore  pleno  variety  ;  11,  Geum 
coccineum  flore  pleno  ;  12,  Aimeria  vulgaris.  A.  A.  T. :  1, 
Veronica  gentianoides  alba ;  2,  Geranium  sanguineum ;  3, 

Melittis  Melissophyllum  ;  4,  Valeriana  Phu ;  5,  Leucojum 

iestivum  ;  6,  Asphodeline  lutea.  A.  IV.  R. :  1,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata ;  2,  Adiant.um  hispidulum ;  3,  Adiantum  aflinis  ;  4, 
Davallia  Mooreana ;  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  6,  Adiantum 
coccineum.  An  Apprentice:  1,  Juniperus  recurvus ;  2,  next 
week  ;  3,  Myriea  Gale  ;  4,  Sciadopitys  verticillata  ;  5,  Menziesia 
polifolia  alba  ;  6.  Rubus  spectabilis  ;  7,  next  week  ;  S,  Casuarina 
equisetifolia ;  9,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore  pleno ;  10, 
Symphytum  asperrimum;  11,  Anchusa  sempervirens;  12,  Scutel¬ 
laria  peregrine.  David  Bell:  1,  next  week;  2,  Epidendrum 
eochleatum  majus. 

Communications  Received.— G.  H.  S.— J.  S.  R.— E.  S.  D. — 
R.  D,— W.  N,— W.  J.— G.  B.— W.  P.— A.  J.  B— T.  W. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  6th. 

Messrs.  Hup.st  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Mustard  and  Rape  seeds  at  prices  current 
last  week.  Some  quantity  of  Alsike  has  recently  been 
sold  on  speculation.  Red  Clover,  White,  and  Trefoil 
steady.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 
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Feuit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve 

Cherries . J-sieve  0  0  10  0 

Currant,  black,  Jsieve 

—  red . J-sieve 

Grapes  .  per  lb.  1  6  3  0 

Kent  Cobs  ...100  lbs.  40  0 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  IS  0  30  0 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Pineapples,  Eng.,  lb. 

— •  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  5  0 
Peaches  ....per dozen  4  0  12  0 

Strawberries . lb.  0  3  0  9 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus . . . .per  100  5  0  GO 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  2  6  4  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers)  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6  4  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  6 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0  4  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  2  0  2  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  5  0  6  0 
Parsley ....  per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..30 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Turnips  ....perbun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 

Calceolaria  ..  .per  doz.  5  0  9  0 

Coleus  . per  doz.'  3  0  6  0 

Crassula  . per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Cyperus  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens, invar  ,doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Hydrangea  per  dozen  9  0  24  0 

—  Paniculata  perdoz.18  0  31  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Lobelia. .  ..per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Musk . per  dozen  2  0  4  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums _ doz.  6  0  15  0 

—  scarlet  ..per  dozen  3  0  9  0 
Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 

Spiraea  per  dozen .  9  0  12  0 

Stocks  ....per  dozen  40  60 
Tropaeolum.per  dozen  4  0  6  0 


Roots. — In  variety  for  bedding  out,  in  boxes,  Is.  to  3s. ;  in  pots 
per  doz.,  Is.  to  2s. 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Priecs. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  per  dozen  bunches  4  0  8  0 
Eschseholtzia,  12  bhs.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  6  4  0 

Freesias _ doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 

Gardenias . .  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  6 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  3  0  4  0 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  2  0 
MaidenhairFem,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  4  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  16  3  0 
Myosotis  ..doz,  bchs.  2  0  4  0 


s.d.  s  d. 

Pansies.. doz.  bunches  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Pink,  various, per  doz.  2  0  4  0 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  4  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses,  yellow,  per  doz.  3  0  9  0 

—  mixed  . .  per  dozen  16  4  0 

—  Moss _ per  dozen  4  0  9  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  10  3  0 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  0 
Stephanotis.doz.spys.  16  3  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  doz.  bh.  3  0  5  0 
Sweet  Ps^s,  doz,  bhs.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Is.  for  first  line,  and  6 d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch 
6s.  ;  per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per 
page,  £9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8d. 
'  6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send,  me  "The  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ ^months,  commencing  on 


for  which,  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1^. 


Cricket  Match — The  Seedsmen  u. 
The  Gardeners  of  England. 

Tuuo  Organ  Recitals. 

Tuuo  Concerts  bg  the  Renouuned 
Crystal  Palace  Orchestra. 

Promenade  Music  bg  the  Crystal 
Palace  Military  Band. 

Grand  Fountain  Display. 

Tuuo  Performances  by  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  Trained  Wild  Animals. 

Monster  Balloon  Ascent. 

Illuminated  Carden  Fete  and  Grand 
Open-air  Ballet, 

AND 

Other  Popular  Attractions  All  Day. 


ADMISSION  TO  PALACE— 

ONE  SHILLING. 

y 

Sixpence  Saved  by  Purchasing  Return 
Railway  Ticket,  including  Admission. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH SSNOW WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7s.  6d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEM  ATIS  ready  for  planting 
out,  also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co, 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

W  ORCESTER. 

carnatioOjzzie  McGowan.” 

The  best  pure  white  Carnation  ever  introduced. 

Flowers  fine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated;  the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very 
valuable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 
Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 


PITCHER  &,  MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 


22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain  is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE 
PRIMULAS,  6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN, 

2rtnn  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
jUUU  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  35s.  per  100. 

_ Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly  wooden  stakes,  and, 
having  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground. 

nf  -T  "  -1.  A  i>  1  .TI  tVlirlz  O  /  A  A  C 


18  in,  i  in.  thick 
24  „  s  n 
VJ 
45 
45 
45 


2/6  gross 

3 /*  'll 
3/6  u 
5 /-  n 
7 1-  ii 

9/-  ..  , 

All  sizes  up  to  35  ft. 


5  ft,  §  in.  thick 

-« ”  i 

7  »»  5 

9  „  I 

12  n  5 
17  „ij 
ong  and  6  ins.  thick 


2/6  dozen 
3/“  11 

3'6  ,1 

4/-  .1 

8 1-  „ 

3/-  each. 


fill  JH-CO  up  JJ  — - - - 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 
SPECIALITY.— Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
assorted,  from  18  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment. 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London 


THE  "POTTER”  GARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage 
paid,  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


PLAIN. 

U  nkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas 
Quality  guaranteed. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armour¬ 
ed  Hosesecuresa  PERFECT 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  ENOR¬ 
MOUS  pressure  and  wears  for 
years.  Look  at  prices  : — 
i-in.  diam.  Best  quality, 

J  „  „  Ex.  stout,, 

k  ,1  11  Best  ,, 

I  „  „  Ex.  stout  „ 

I  „  „  Best  „ 

f  ,,  „  Ex.  stout  „ 

Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  and  Jet. 
Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above 
and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


31/3 

i  .. 

„  Best  quality,  19/- 

37/6 

I  ” 

,,  Ex.  stout  „ 

24/6 

38,9 

H  t» 

„  Best 

25/- 

45/- 

5 

„  Ex.  stout  „ 

29/6 

45/- 

4  U 

„  Best  .  „ 

29/6 

52/6 

1 

4  »> 

„  Ex.  stout  „ 

36/9 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! 

I  have  a  few  strong  plants  in  best  varieties  ready  for  shifting 
into  flowering  pots,  ys.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  50s, per  100.  A  good 
chance  to  form  a  collection  or  repair  losses. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

Good  plants  in  all  colours  just  ready  for  potting,  Double  and 
Single,  12,  is.  3d. ;  24,  2 s. ;  100,  6s.  6 d.,  post  free. 


H.  J,  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY, 

LEWI  SHAM. 

THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS 

FQl  FIrOWSE  PQf  § 

ARE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  kept  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes:  “Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a 
real  gardeners'  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  ‘  Mum  '  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one." 

30  for  is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  20s. ,  free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 


THE  BEST  CINERARIA-CARTERS’ 

1  BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — vide  Awards.  In  sealed 
packets,  price  2 s.  6 d.  &  3J.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HE  BEST  CALCEOLARIA- 

CARTERS’  VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED— vide  Awards 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2 s.  6 d.  &  3*.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Revue  de  thorticulture 

BELGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 
cultural  Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are A. 
Allard,  E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  Dc 
Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Dentergheni,  P  E.  de 
Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick, 
L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  15.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies.  B. 
Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son, 
H.  J.  van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,and 
P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year 
14s..  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent, 


“  AGRICULTURE,” 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  737 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CDTBUSH’S  IILLTRSCK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  July  20th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Annual  Picnic  at  Ascott  Park. 

Tuesday,  July  21st. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show.  Tibshelf  Rose  Show.  Eye  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  July  22nd. — Flower  Shows  at  Acton,  Ditton, 
Ludlow,  and  Luton. 

Thursday,  July  23rd. — Worksop  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  24th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F. R.H.S. 


“  PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  0zs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

"I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January,  1S88. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena.’a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  x s.6d.,  2s.6d.,  and  3s.  6d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10 s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

mmm,  flockkart  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  18 th,  1891. 


J^ecorative  Plant  Groups. — There  datl 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  introduction 
of  the  pleasing  plant  groups  into  flower 
show  competitions  did  very  much  to  create 
fresh  interest  in  horticultural  exhibitions, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
much  decorative  talent.  But  even  the  most 
interested  of  garden  lovers  in  time  tire  of 
the  same  styles  and  arrangements,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  flower  shows 
now  could  some  other  equally  attractive 
and  novel  feature  be  introduced.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  any  break  away  from  the 
stereotype  form  of  group  is  attempted. 

We  saw  the  other  week,  at  Richmond, 
one  in  which  the  designer  had  striven  to 
invest  his  plants  with  some  natural  fea¬ 
tures,  as  moss  was  largely  employed,  and 
also  mounds  or  miniature  irregular  elements 
which  were  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  still 
ill  accorded  with  the  plants  utilised — as  for 
instance  single  Crotons  perched  upon  moss- 
mounds  were  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  What  would  have  been  so 
very  suitable  for  Alpines,  rock  or  bog 
plants,  hardly  agreed  with  subjects  grown 
in  the  stove  and  greenhouse.  Still  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  novelty 
in  design,  and  if  in  this  case  the  judges — 
men  of  the  old  school — did  not  give  any 
award  to  the  group,  we  hope  none  the  less 
that  some  variations  in  group  arrangement 
will  be  successfully  attempted  elsewhere, 
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Generally  it  is  felt  that  too  much  variety 
both  in  flower  and  foliage  is  introduced. 
Orchids  should  be  unaccompanied  by  other 
plants, and  have  only  Fernsand  small  Palms 
to  dress  them.  Begonias  now  form  such  a 
host  in  themselves  that  they  would  make  a 
brilliant  group  irrespective  of  other  flowers. 
Liliums  and  Gloxinias  run  very  well 
together  if  the  former  be  not  too  tall. 
When  there  is  an  abundance  of  flowers 
striking  foliage  is  rarely  much  needed. 
But  above  all  we  want  diversity  in  design 
■ — there  is  ample  room  for  breaks  away — 
and  the  sooner  some  enterprising  decorator 
shows  the  lead  the  better  we  shall  be 
pleased.  Will  flower  show  committees 
help  by  inviting  groups  in  which  special 
weight  shall  be  given  by  the  judges  to 
novelty  in  design  ? 


mateurs’  Difficulties. — The  novice  in 
horticulture  who  strives  to  enlarge  his 
theoretical  knowledge  by  a  perusal  of 
gardening  publications  must  often  be 
puzzled  when  he  reads  in  one  or  other  pub¬ 
lications  different  advice  respecting  garden 
practice.  Gardeners  as  well  as  doctors 
claim  to  differ  and  often  differ  materially, 
though  perhaps  only  about  small  things. 
Still  when  the  learner  meets  with  these 
differences  he  is  troubled  to  know  which 
apostle  to  follow.  An  amusing  case  we 
noted  the  other  day,  when  one  correspon¬ 
dent  averred  that  the  only  way  to  combat 
the  carrot  maggot  or  fly  was  to  allow  the 
plants  in  the  bed  to  remain  thick,  as  the 
thinning  process  seemed  to  specially  favour 
the  maggot;  while  another  writer  declared 
that  he  could  only  save  his  carrots  from 
the  maggot  by  thinning.  No  wonder  a 
poor  novice  reading  these  diverse  recom¬ 
mendations  should  exclaim,  “  A'  plague  on 
both  your  houses,  how  am  I  to  know  what 
to  do  ?  ” 

This  case  illustrates  in  gardening  the 
great  importance  of  practice.  Do  what 
we  may  in  theory,  all  is  of  little  value 
unless  theories  can  be  put  into  hard  prac¬ 
tice.  The  amateur  troubled  with  the 
carrot  maggot  in  his  garden  would  do 
well  to  try  both  plans,  for  such  is  the 
erratic  nature  of  gardeners’  experience 
that  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  tell 
which  course  is  the  best,  and  only  the 
experience  of  the  cultivator  can  decide. 
Whilst  we  advise  our  amateur  readers 
never  to  fail  m  asking  for  advice  or  in 
seeking  it  from  any  quarter,  yet  they  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  difference  in  soils, 
situations,  and  other  conditions  do  so 
much  necessitate  diversities  in  practice 
that  the  best  advice  will  often  have  to  be 
subject  to  local  knowledge,  which  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  the  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  to  the  most 
practical  of  minds,  gardening  is  ever 
experimental,  hence  the  pleasure  found  by 
so  many  in  its  practice.  W e  can  always 
vary  our  practices  or  methods  according  to 
needs,  and  it  is  only  when  the  requirements 
of  a  locality  or  of  a  soil  are  fully  mastered 
that  gardening  becomes  less  speculative. 
Still  that  experimental  character  gives  to 
gardening  special  interest. 


Wruit  Drying. — There  can  be  seen  just 
^  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  a  Fruit 
Drying  or  Evaporating  Apparatus,  which, 
under  the  control  of  efficient  workers,  seems 
capable  of  performing  important  things  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  preserving  of  fruits  in 
a  state  fit  for  exportation  or  deferred  con¬ 
sumption.  The  apparatus  has  a  stove 
fixed  in  front,  and  from  it  rises  what 
resembles  a  long  box,  inside  of  which  are 
four  tiers  of  drying  shelves,  which  are 
moveable  and  have  wire  bottoms.  The 


fruits  to  be  dried  are  laid  on  these  and 
placed  in  the  lower  tiers  first,  the  pushing 
in  of  a  shelf  at  the  bottom  forcing  all  the 
others  higher  up.  The  greatest  heat  is  at 
the  top, and  gradually  as  the  fruits  approach 
the  higher  temperature,  they  are  finished 
off. 

Whether  such  an  apparatus  is  likely 
to  get  into  general  use  or  to  become 
profitable  in  this  country  has  to  be  proved. 
We  have  very  much  less  of  surplus  fruits 
for  drying  than  is  the  case  in  America,  or 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  We  greatly 
prefer  to  use  it  in  the  ripe  or  natural  con¬ 
dition,  and  far  better  than  any  dried  fruits 
are  those  bottled  or  canned,  as  found  in 
such  great  abundance  at  all  the  grocers’ 
shops  now  at  such  comparatively  low  prices. 
The  drying  process  is  said  to  extract  the 
water  only  from  the  fruit,  and  when  soaked 
the  water  is  returned  to  it  before  using  for 
cooking.  But  fruit  contains  not  so  much 
water  in  a  natural  state  as  a  pleasant 
flavoured  juice,  which,  once  abstracted,  can 
never  be  replaced.  That  soaking  may 
replace  the  juice  with  water  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  to  replace  natural  flavour  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  yet  in  canned  and 
bottled  fruits  all  that  is  strictly  preserved. 

We  shall  watch  the  evaporator  from 
time  to  time  with  interest,  but  shall  on  no 
account  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by 
dazzling  or  optimistic  descriptions  of  its 
powers.  Last  week  the  material  being 
dried  was  Tasmanian  apples,  but  these  are 
like  those  of  America  always  rather  too 
dry  for  our  taste.  The  dried  product, 
represented  by  flat  thin  rings  of  apple 
flesh,  was  not  particularly  tempting,  and 
howsoever  soaked  would,  we  fear,  make  a 
poor  substitute  for  good  fresh  apples. 


Wloral  Orgies. — We  have  so  much 
^  objection  to  the  prostitution  of  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  to  mere  purposes  of  parade  or 
improper  competition,  that  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  we  learnt .  of  the 
comparative  failure  of  what  was  at  Rich¬ 
mond  the  other  day  organised  as  a  river 
floral  fete.  Not  so  long  since  we  commented 
strongly  on  displays  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  but  which  were  perhaps  even  more 
objectionable,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  If  the  floral 
fete  so-called  held  on  the  river  Thames  at 
Richmond  recently  was  less  objectionable, 
it  .was  because  it  was  less  ostentatious,  but 
still  the  same  objection  holds  that  flowers 
are  being  prostituted  from  their  high  pur¬ 
poses  in  nature  and  in  life  to  uses  which 
are  gross,  vulgar  and  displeasing. 

Those  who  are  true  lovers  of  flowers  will 
learn  with  no  satisfaction  that  at  the  fete 
referred  to  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
most  florally  decorated  boats,  or  other  water 
craft — whilst  they  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to 
hear  that  but  few  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
of  those  few  were  found  to  possess  any 
special  merit  even  from  the  most  perverse 
point  of  view.  Aquatic  sports  have  their 
fitting  associations  in  flags  and  fireworks, 
but  flowers  are  in  such  connection  unseemly 
when  utilised  as  proposed  at  Richmond. 

We  have  often  admired  the  very  beautiful 
displays  made  of  plants  in  flower  on  house 
boats  on  the  Thames,  and  at  Henley,  for 
instance,  the  floral  decorations  of  these 
floating  structures  are  almost  wonderful  to 
behold.  Still  these  are  not  placed  in  com¬ 
petition,  but  fairly  represent  the  different 
floral  tastes  of  the  owners  who  for  the 
season  love  to  have  their  aquatic  homes 
literally  gardens  so  far  as  the  restricted 
area  will  allow.  These  flowers  are  not, 
however,  cut,  tied  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
forms  and  then  allowed  to  die.  They  are 
rather  tended  with  exceeding  care,  and  if 
their  hours  of  gaiety  are  few  at  least  all 


that  is  possible  is  done  to  make  them 
sweet  and  joyous.  Plants  and  flowers  have 
their  legitimate  uses,  especially  in  promot¬ 
ing  human  happiness,  but  floral  orgies  are 
hardly  calculated  to  conduce  to  that  end. 


Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
foreman  for  the  past  3J  years  in  The  Gardens, 
Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire,  as  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  Stoney-Stratford. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean  requests  us  to  state  that  he 
is  leaving  Bedfont  after  nearly  21  years’  residence 
there,  and  after  the  25th  inst.  will  be  located  at  62, 
Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

United  FIorticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Mr.  E.  Berry  presiding.  The  principal 
business  consisted  of  the  election  of  new  members, 
of  whom  no  less  than  twelve  wrere  added  to  the  roll. 
The  sick  list  has  been  rather  heavy,  but  at  the  present 
date  there  are  only  two  members  on  the  fund.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  new  members  that  a 
convalescent  fund  was  established  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  members  to  get  a  change  of  air 
after  illness,  and  10s.  per  week  is  allowed  for  three 
weeks.  The  subscription  to  this  fund  is  not  less  than 
is.  per  year,  payable  in  July.  The  fund  is  voluntary. 

Moorish  Turf. — The  keeper  of  the  Moor’s  cafe, 
in  a  park  near  Moscow,  Russia,  has  sowed  the  bare 
places  in  his  garden  with  a  mixture  of  summer¬ 
flowering  annuals,  which  has  made  a  brilliant  effect 
and  has  been  given  the  name  Moorish  turf.  A  firm 
of  seedsmen  is  now  offering  mixtures  of  suitable 
kinds  of  flower  seeds  with  that  of  perennial  grasses. 
One  mixture  is  as  follows  :  Bartonia  aurea,  Gilia 
tricolor  and  other  varieties,  Clarkia  pulchella,  C. 
elegans,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Convolvulus  tricolor, 
Grepis,  Leptosiphon,  Linaria,  Linum,  Lupinus, 
Malope,  Nemophila,  Nigella,  Reseda,  Portulaca, 
Saponaria,  Silene,  Centaurea,  Eschscholtzia,  Iberis 
in  variety,  and  Papaver  Rheas  vars. — American 
Florist. 

“  Floral  Ingenuity.” — In  a  certain  florist’s  shop 
on  the  Bowery,  crowded  in  among  the  numerous 
festive  and  funereal  designs  which  are  temptingly  dis¬ 
played  with  a  view  to  beguiling  the  unwary  passer¬ 
by  into  purchasing,  is  one  monument  of  floral 
ingenuity  truly  awful.  It  is  a  baby’s  high  chair 
made  of  white  immortelles.  Upon  the  back  of  the 
chair,  in  purple  flowers,  is  the  word  "  Baby,”  upon 
the  seat  is  the  inscription  “  Vacant.”  Doubtless  as 
soon  as  there  occurs  an  appropriate  bereavement  in 
the  family  of  some  Bowery  aristocrat  it  will  be 
removed  from  its  present  quarters  to  cheer  up  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners. — New  York  Recorder. 

American  Notes. — Who  shall  be  the  Chief  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  the  World’s  Fair  is 
still  undetermined.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  who 
has  been  so  long  connected  with  the  John  Hender¬ 
son  Company  at  Flushing,  severed  his  connection 
with  that  firm  June  13th.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Brogan,  who  also  has  been  there  a  number 
of  years,  will  assume  the  management  of  the  green¬ 
houses.  A  New  York  paper  says  that  a  part  of  the 
education  of  Japanese  girls  is  the  art  of  arranging 
flowers,  aifd  adds  that  this  is  something  for  American 
girls  to  learn.  With  the  Japanese  the  front  of  a  leaf 
is  masculine,  the  back  is  feminine.  The  buds  are 
also  feminine,  but  the  full-grown  blossom  is  masculine. 
Their  forms  and  colours  also  have  meanings,  which 
a  J  apanese  woman  sometimes  studies  over  for  years. 
— American  Florist. 

Edinburgh. — Botanical  Society. — A  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  9th.  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh — Mr.  R.  Lindsay  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Gibson  read  a  paper  on  the 
phanerogamic  flora  of  St.  Kilda,  and  he  exhibited 
140  specimens  which  he  had  collected  during  a  stay 
of  five  weeks  on  the  island.  A  communication  on  the 
cotyledonary  glands  of  some  species  of  rubiaceae  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Thos.  Berwick,  St.  Andrew’s.  He  said 
there  were  30  species  in  which  he  had  discovered 
glands  in  the  embryos  before  germination.  Dr.  John 
H.  Wilson  read  a  note  on  a  new  species  of  Cape 
bulb,  T ritonia  Wilsoni,  which  had  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  on  one  inflorescence  for  seven  months 
and  a  half. 
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A  New  Park  for  Bootle. — Lord  Derby  has 
signified  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  town  of 
Bootle  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  valued  at  about 
.£20,000,  to  be  utilised  as  a  public  park. 

Strawberries  for  the  Northern  Markets. — 
It  is  reported  that  during  three  days  last  week  no 
fewer  than  ten  special  trains  laden  with  Strawberries 
passed  through  Crewe  for  Lancashire,  Liverpool  and 
Yorkshire  markets.  There  were  over  100  trucks, 
and  such  heavy  consignments  have  not  been  known 
for  years. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. — Mr.  W.  Cramond,  of 
Cullen,  writing  to  the  Scotsman,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  experiments  with  seeds.  “  Can 
any  of  your  readers  furnish  so  clear  a  proof  of  the 
prolonged  vitality  of  seeds  as  the  following  : — About 
the  year  1841  a  box  in  appearance  like  a  meal  girnal 
was  filled  with  the  private  papers  of  Mr.  P.  Rose, 
Sheriff-Clerk,  Banff,  and  deposited  by  his  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  Town  House  of  that  burgh,  where  it 
lay  unopened  until,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  the 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  county,  on  the  application 
of  Mr.  W.  Rose,  Australia,  granted  an  order  to 
unlock  the  box.  I  was  permitted  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  contents.  Among  these  was  found  a 
paper  addressed  to  Captain  Rose,  dated  1  Brighton 
Place,  Portobello,  April  10,  1826,’  with  the  following 
note  : — ‘  Directions  for  sowing  locust  seeds. — The  seed 
should  be  first  steeped  in  warm  milk  (about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  160  degrees)  for  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  proper  time  for  sowing  them  in  this  country  is 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  the  soil  should  be  sandy 
loam.'  Along  with  these  directions  were  a  number 
of  seeds.  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener  at  Cullen  House, 
received  some  of  the  seeds,  and  carefully  carried  out 
the  instructions,  the  result  being  that  one  of  the 
seeds  germinated,  and  grew  to  a  height  of  about  half- 
an-inch,  when  it  withered  away.  These  seeds  were 
certainly  fifty  years  of  age,  for  the  box  was  locked 
all  that  time,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
actual  age  was  at  least  sixty-five  years.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  box  were  perfectly  dry,  and  practically 
air-tight,  for  some  40,000  letters  and  papers  were 
crushed  into  the  box.” 


CLARKIAS. 

The  Clarkias — or  rather  the  improved  varieties  of 
English  origin — represent  a  group  of  charming  June- 
flowering  hardy  annuals,  well  adapted  for  massing.  The 
genus  is  named  after  Captain  Clarke,  and  two  species 
were  introduced  some  years  ago — the  pretty  C.  pul- 
chella,  from  North  Western  America  in  1826;  and  the 
tall  growing  C.  elegans — the  elegant  Clarkia — from 
California  in  1832.  The  latter  has  almost  gone  out  of 
cultivation;  and  in  regard  to  C.  pulchella,  the  typical 
form  of  its  petals  is  three  lobed,  with  a  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  claws.  But  some  years  ago,  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  commenced  to  select  from  this, 
with  the  result  that  in  course  of  time  they  produced 
the  fine  variety  integripetala,  in  which  the  lobes  are 
obliterated,  and  the  flowers  are  now  composed  of 
four  petals  entire  on  the  edges,  thus  forming  blossoms 
with  a  rounded  outline.  We  have  obtained  many 
choice  annuals  by  means  of  selection,  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  a  break  from  some  annual.  Seeding  from  it,  and 
selecting  the  very  best  types  for  seed  purposes,  the 
departure  is  eventually  fixed  and  becomes  a  distinct 
variety.  The  old  form  of  Clarkia  pulchella  is  now 
but  little  grown,  the  fine  variety  C.  integripetala 
having  quite  taken  its  place. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Sutton's  Seed  Grounds  at  Reading  cannot 
be  made  at  any  time  without  the  visitor  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  something  of  an  interesting 
and  instructive  character.  I  was  there  a  few  days 
since  when  the  Clarkias  were  in  full  bloom ;  all  the 
varieties  being  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Clarkia 
elegans  and  rosy-purple,  and  its  white  and  double 
varieties,  grow  to  a  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  can¬ 
not  be  recommended.  C.  pulchella,  with  its  narrow 
petallic,  rosy-purple  flowers,  and  its  white  and  mar¬ 
gined  varieties,  reaches  a  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  but  decidedly  lacks  the  beauty  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  improved  variety — integripetala.  This 
grows  the  same  height,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
rosy-magenta  colour,  and  make  a  very  fine  mass  of 
colour.  Then  of  its  varieties  there  is  the  white,  a 
counter  part  in  all  particulars  save  in  the  colour,  which 
is  quite  pure  ;  and  there  are  the  double  rose  and 
white  also,  and  of  these  the  latter  is  remarkably 
good  indeed ;  many  of  the  flowers  are  fully  double, 


and  it  is  a  charming  thing  to  cut  from.  But  there  are 
dwarf  double  varieties,  also  of  the  double  and  single 
growing  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height  and 
forming  dense,  compact  masses  of  colour,  having  the 
blossoms  as  large  and  fully  double  as  in  the  case  of 
the  taller  growing  types.  Then  there  is  integripetala 
marginata,  the  rosy  petal  being  distinctly  margined 
with  white,  and  this  is  also  both  in  a  double  and  a 
marginate  form  ;  the  later  is  I  think  known  under 
the  name  of  Morning  Glory.  Then  there  is  a  dwarf 
marginata,  which  is  single  flowered  only,  and  lastly, 
Integripetala  Tom  Thumb,  dwarf  also,  as  its  name 
implies,  but  rather  darker  in  colour  than  the  dwarf 
rose-coloured  variety. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  many  more  would  grow  the 
annual  Clarkias  if  they  could  see  them  and  so  learn 
to  appreciate  their  usefulness.  They  do  well  in  a 
rather  light  soil,  but  it  should  have  some  goodness 
in  it.  It  is  no  use  thinking  that  good  annuals  can  be 
produced  in  poor  ground.  It  is  not  possible,  but 
given  good  ground  and  Clarkias  will  be  delightful ; 
but  in  an  impoverished  soil  they  will  be  scarcely 
worth  looking  at ;  how  can  it  be  expected  they  can 
be  anything  else  ?  And  we  crowd  annuals  far  too  much. 
If  only  the  plants  were  thinned  out  a  little  more,  the 
remaining  ones  would  be  greatly  improved.  At 
Reading  these  annuals  are  sown  in  little  rows,  and 
the  plants  thinned  out  so  as  to  form  easy  growing 
lines  of  pretty  symmetrically  grown  plants,  and  then 
they  are  very  effective  indeed. — R.  D. 


MIXED  FLOWER 

GARDENING. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of 
Shirley,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  As  is  pretty 
well  known  now,  Mr.  Wilks  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
hardy  perennials,  but  he  does  not  advocate  their 
exclusive  cultivation  to  the  exclusion  of  other  flower¬ 
ing  plants  which  may  be  only  half  hardy,  and  require 
the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  In  his  own 
practice — which  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of 
mixed  flower  gardening — Mr.  Wilks  uses  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  ordinary  bedding  plants,  including  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  Tropseolums  and  Dahlias.  The  latter 
indeed  are  employed  freely,  especially  the  Cactus 
and  Pompon  sections  ;  and  they  cover  the  ground 
occupied  earlier  in  the  season  by  some  of  the  larger 
perennials,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  eyesore 
during  the  autumn  months. 

In  the  late  autumn  the  garden  at  Shirley  is  often  a 
blaze  of  colour  with  the  Dahlias  and  Sunflowers, 
principally  of  the  perennial  type.  Mr.  Wilks’ 
collection  of  hardy  plants  is  an  extensive  one,  con¬ 
taining  many  choice  things,  so  that  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  to  its  close  there  is  always 
something  in  bloom  to  interest  and  admire,  while 
during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the  borders 
present  a  variety  of  colour  and  form  which  may  best 
'be  described  as  kaleidoscopic. 

Mr.  Wilks  in  his  paper  strongly  urged  upon  gar¬ 
deners  the  desirability  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  hardy  flowering  plants,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  they  will  become  more  and  more 
wanted  by  employers,  many  of  whom  have  become 
tired  of  the  present  flower  garden  arrangements. 
Some  may  possibly  think  that  because  the  plants 
are  hardy  much  of  time  and  money  may  be  saved  by 
their  cultivation.  But  we  say  No,  if  they  are  to  be 
well  done,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  were  better 
almost  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  For  instance, 
herbaceous  plants  are  mostly  surface  rooters,  and  in 
periods  of  drought  require  copious  waterings,  entail¬ 
ing  an  amount  of  labour  which  in  some  places  could 
not  be  given  if  the  water  was  not  laid  on  and  could 
be  supplied  by  means  of  hose. 

We  have  also  known  those  who,  while  liking  hardy 
flowers  well  enough,  demurred  to  the  expense  of  the 
liberal  dressings  of  bone  meal  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  manures,  which  some  who  take  a  real 
delight  in  their  gardens  freely  give  their  borders. 
Besides,  the  arrangement  of  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Wilks  would  be  quite  beyond  the  skill  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  many  holding  positions  as  gardeners. 
The  number  of  men  who  have  even  a  fair  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  herbaceous  plants  and  their  requirements  is 
unfortunately  limited,  and  these  should  be  able  to 
command  higher  remuneration  than  is  given  to  those 
whose  capabilities  will  not  carry  them  beyond 
ordinary  bedc}ing-out  arrangements. — W.  B.  G. 


A  POPULAR  CHAPTER 

ON  THE  PINK. 

I  think  that  for  making  fragrant  posies  and  for  giving 
touches  of  beauty  to  a  flower  garden,  the  Pink  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  hardy  flowers  grown  The  Pink 
is  the  Dianthus  plumarius  of  botanists,  and  the 
common  name,  Pink,  is  derived  from  a  supposed 
Dutch  word,  pink  meaning  an  eye.  Formerly  a 
single  flower,  it  has  in  course  of  time  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  remarkable  for  its  size  and  double¬ 
ness.  The  wild  single  form  can  be  found  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Pheasant¬ 
eyed  Pink,  from  the  dark  centre  of  the  blossom. 

The  Pink  a  Thoroughly  Hardy  Flower. 

It  is  truly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  though  a  severe  winter  like  the  past  may  brown 
and  disfigure  the  plants,  there  is  a  wonderful  tenacity 
of  life  about  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  moving 
influences  of  the  returning  spring  are  felt,  they 
commence  to  put  forth  growth,  form  their  flower 
buds,  and  develop  their  fragrant  blossoms. 

Types  of  Pinks. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  single  form,  and  of 
late  years  several  fine  varieties  have  been  raised  as 
seedlings,  but  they  do  not  hit  the  popular  favour 
like  the  double  forms  do.  In  many  old  cottage 
gardens  one  can  see  clumps  of  the  common  white 
Pink,  and  some  others  more  or  less  dark  in  the 
centre.  They  are  full  of  sweetness,  and  bloom  with 
amazing  freedom,  and  being  left  alone  for  years  form 
very  large  clumps  and  cover  a  great  space  of  ground. 
In  May  and  June  the  tufts  of  green  foliage  are 
hidden  from  view  in  the  plenteousness  of  their 
blossoms.  Then  there  are  some  coloured  varieties  to  be 
found  in  borders,  among  them  the  Paddington,  Anne 
Boleyn,  &c.,  having  flowers  of  rosy  purple  shades, 
but  always  with  the  dark  centre.  I  have  during  the 
past  few  years  raised  some  very  fine  seedlings  of 
various  colours  from  these  purple-tinted  varieties, 
and  in  the  large  trial  bed  of  Pinks  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  I  have 
as  many  as  fifteen  varieties,  all  very  pretty  and  free 
of  bloom.  I  state  this  much  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  seedlings  from 
these  border  Pinks,  and  very  pretty  ones  too.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  our  border  Pinks  is  a  white 
variety,  known  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sinkins.  This 
has  a  tint  of  greenish  lemon  in  the  centre,  instead  of 
dark.  Clifton  White,  Mrs.  Welsh,  and  Her  Majesty 
are  all  seedlings  from  it,  and  it  is  claimed  for  the 
latter — a  new  variety  of  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
that  it  is  of  a  purer  white  than  any  of  the  others. 
All  these  have  fringed  petals  ;  and  all  of  them  (and  it 
is  a  common  fault  with  Pinks)  split  their  calyx  or 
pod,  the  petals  fall  down  on  one  side,  and  the  flower 
is  robbed  of  half  its  natural  beauty.  The  best  white 
Pink  I  have  yet  seen  is  named  Mrs.  Lakin ;  it 
originated  as  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  florist's 
laced  varieties  ;  it  has  a  fine  smooth-edged  petal, 
and  does  not  split  its  calyx  so  badly  as  some  of  the 
others.  Then  there  is  a  very  pretty  delicate  lilac 
pink  coloured  variety,  named  Souvenir  de  Sale,  a 
good  hardy  variety,  and  a  very  charming  subject  for 
the  flower  border. 

Florists’  Laced  Pinks. 

By  dint  of  many  years’  careful  selection,  the  florist 
has  for  two  generations  past  grown  a  race  of  Pinks 
denominated  laced  ;  they  are  generally  large,  full- 
petalled  flowers,  and  in  addition  to  a  rich  dark  centre, 
they  have  broad  marginal  lacings  of  some  shade  of 
pale  pinkish  rose  or  lilac  rose,  red-purple  and  black. 
It  is  said  that  a  Pink  named  Lady  Stoverdale,  raised 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  first  flower 
possessing  a  lacing,  and  then  only  in  a  rudimentary 
form.  Thirty  years  ago  Pinks  were  much  grown  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  shows  were  numerous 
throughout  the  country.  Then  came  a  period 
of  neglect ;  now  the  flower  is  receiving  a  much 
greater  amount  of  attention,  and  Pink  shows  are 
again  being  held. 

Culture  of  Exhibition  Pinks. 

Those  who  grow  show  flowers  of  Pinks  aim  to  get 
the  blooms  large,  full,  and  handsomely  laced  on  the 
petal  edges.  In  August  and  September  they  prepare 
their  beds  by  richly  manuring  the  ground,  and  then 
form  them  four  feet  or  so  in  width,  and  raised  about 
six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to 
throw  off  \yet  during  winter,  The  bed  is  planted  in 
October,  when  the  young  plant?  are  well-rooted ; 
some  fine  sandy  soil  is  placed  about  the  roots  tq 
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induce  them  to  start  into  growth,  the  soil  being 
pressed  firmly  about  the  plants  ;  any  long  shoots  the 
plants  make  are  carefully  secured,  lest  they  should 
be  broken  off  by  the  wind.  In  March,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  vigorously,  a  liberal  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-decayed  manure  is  given,  and  this  greatly 
assists  the  plants  in  forming  large,  handsome,  and 
finely-laced  blooms.  But  it  is  very  helpful  to  perfect 
lacing  to  shade  the  flowers  from  hot  sunshine  by  day. 

Soil  for  Border  Pinks. 

The  plants  do  well  in  a  good  yellow  loam,  especially 
if  a  little  sandy.  I  should  think  there  is  scarcely  a 
garden  anywhere  in  which  Pinks  cannot  be  grown. 
They  do  not  do  well  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  because  it 
is  too  open,  and  a  soil  that  is  firm  about  the  roots  is 
better  than  a  loose  one.  The  plants  should  be  put  in 
the  border  in  early  autumn,  and  the  soil  pressed  as 
firmly  as  possible  about  the  roots,  so  as  to  hold 
the  plants  with  thorough  security  during  the  winter. 
Some  top  dressing  given  to  the  plants  in  borders  is 
very  helpful  to  them.  Should  the  plants  become 
too  large,  they  can  be  lifted  and  divided  into  several 
and  it  will  be  found  the  divided  pieces  have  roots. 

Propagation  of  Pinks. 

Pinks  are  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
pipings,  struck  during  the  early  part  of  July.  Large 
growers  of  Pinks,  like  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough, 
root  their  cuttings  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  but  they 
can  be  rooted  in  the  open  air  also.  They  can  be 
put  in  just  beneath  the  shade  of  friendly  leaves  of 
some  of  the  border  plants,  for  it  is  requisite  the 
cuttings  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Indeed,  anyone 
with  ordinary  care  can  raise  cuttings  of  Pinks  in  this 
way. — R.  D. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR 

FORCING. 

The  forcing  of  this  beautiful  fruit  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  fruit  culture  in  many  gardening  establish¬ 
ments,  and  where  thousands  are  annually  grown  for 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  seen  that  preparations  for 
procuring  the  stock  must  not  be  neglected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  get  rooted  plants  early,  so  that  plenty 
of  time  can  be  allowed  them  to  make  an  abundance 
of  roots,  thus  laying  a  foundation  that  will  enable 
them  to  stand  the  strain  of  forcing,  as  well  as,  in  a 
great  measure,  ensuring  success. 

The  runners  being  ready  for  layering,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  done,  and  for  this 
purpose  6o’s  is  the  size  of  pot  usually  adopted. 
Put  some  leaves  over  the  bottom,  and  fill  the  pots 
with  some  mon  soil,  while  to  keep  the  runner  in 
its  place,  a  peg  or  stone  will  answer  the  purpose.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  draw  as  many  as  possible  to  one 
centre,  which  will  be  an  advantage  when  watering. 
Pinch  the  runner  beyond  the  one  layered,  restricting 
it  to  one  plant,  except  when  deemed  advisable  to  re¬ 
tain  more.  In  three  or  four  weeks  time,  the  plants 
should  be  nicely  rooted,  and  will  then  be  ready  to 
pot  into  32’s,  a  convenient  size  for  forcing. 

As  soon  as  they  are  ready,  pot  them,  as  delay  in 
this  respect  is  dangerous.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
loam,  old  mushroom  bed  manure,  with  some  half-inch 
bones,  or  Thomson's  manure  will  suit  them  admirably. 
Let  the  pots  be  clean,  and  over  the  crocks  leaves  and 
soot  should  be  added.  Pot  firm,  but  not  necessarily 
hard,  afterwards  standing  them  outside  in  such  a 
position  as  will  allow  of  all  available  sun-heat 
reaching  them.  This  will  tend  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  plants, — a  great  essential  to  successful 
results. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering,  as, 
growing  rapidly,  an  abundance  of  water  will  be 
necessary  ;  neglect  in  this  respect  often  entails  serious 
consequences,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied. 
Stimulants  can  be  given  with  advantage,  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
as  the  feeding  properties  contained  in  the  soil  will 
soon  be  exhausted.  Beyond  this  the  only  attention 
required  by  them  will  be  cutting  off  all  runners,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  till  cold 
weather  comes,  when  they  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  open  ground,  or  stood  in  trenches  or  in 
any  cool  structure  where  they  will  remain  till  the 
forcing  season  comes  round  again. 

There  are  many  varieties  to  -select  from,  but  the 
following  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfaction  : 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Gross  Sucree, 
Laxton’s  Noble,  for  early  and  general  crop,  while 
for  a  late  one  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  well  adapted. — 
F.  R.  S. 


LOPPING  AND  TOPPING 

TREES. 


As  many  farm  leases  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  tenants  may  not  “  cut,  lop,  top,  or  crop  ”  the 
trees  (except  pollards)  on  the  farm,  it  may  be  useful 
to  report  the  following  case,  in  which  the  Court  of 
Appeal  recently  decided  that  to  “  lop  ”  a  tree  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  "  top  ”  one.  The  case  (Unwin 
v.  Hanson)  arose  under  the  65th  section  of  the 
Highways  Act,  1835  (5  and  6  W.  IV.  c.  50),  under 
which  magistrates  have  power  to  order  trees  which 
overhang  the  highway,  or  damage  it  by  excluding  the 
sun  and  wind  from  it,  or  which  obstruct  it,  to  be 
pruned  and  lopped  so  as  to  prevent  such  damage  or 
obstruction. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  land  adjoining  a 
highway,  and  he  brought  his  action  against  the 
defendant,  who  was  the  Assistant-Surveyor  of  the 
parish  highways,  for  injuring  his  trees  by  improperly 
cutting  them.  The  defendant  relied  for  his  defence 
on  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the  Highways  Act, 
1835,  and  on  a  magistrate’s  order  made  under  it, 
which  directed  him  to  lop  and  top  the  trees  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  “  topping  ”  and 
“lopping  ’’  trees  were  different  operations,  and  that 
though  the  Act  gave  power  to  the  magistrates  to 
order  the  trees  to  be  “  lopped,”  it  gave  them  no  power 
to  order  them  to  be  “topped.”  And  so  the  Court 
decided. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  when  Parliament  had  to  deal  with  matters 
relating  to  the  general  public  it  used  words  in  their 
ordinary  and  general  sense,  but  when  it  dealt  with 
particular  businesses  or  transactions,  and  used  words 
which  had  a  particular  meaning  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  the  words  so  used  must  bear  such  particular 
meaning.  The  Highways  Act  referred  to  country 
matters,  and  had  to  be  administered  by  country 
justices,  and  it  spoke  of  the  “  lopping”  of  trees.  It 
would  be  mere  pedantry  for  the  Court  to  pretend  not 
to  know  that  “  lopping  ”  was  always  understood  by 
people  who  had  anything  to  do  with  trees  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  cutting  off  the  lateral  branches,  and  that 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  tree  was  called  “  topping  ” 
it.  “  Lopping  ”  and  “  topping  ”  were  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  and  “  lopping  ”  did  not  include  “  topping.”  The 
defendant  therefore,  when  he  “topped”  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  trees,  exceeded  the  power  given  to  him  by  the 
Act,  which  only  authorised  him  to  “  lop  ”  them,  and 
he  must  therefore  be  held  liable. — S.  B.  L.  Druce,  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
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THE  ROUPELL  PARK 

NURSERIES. 

The  annual  show  of  Gloxinias  held  by  Messrs.  John 
Peed  and  Sons,  at  their  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst., 
and  continued  the  following  day,  being  a  fortnight 
later  than  was  originally  intended.  A  large  quantity 
of  seedlings  are  raised  annually,  and  old  plants  also 
grown  on  again.  The  flowering  plants  are  all 
arranged  in  a  long  narrow  house  divided  into  three 
compartments,  and  on  the  front  staging.  The  staging 
along  the  back  is  occupied  with  seedlings  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  their  buds.  Another  house  is  also 
filled  with  seedlings  in  various  stages. 

The  plants  in  bloom  are  grown  in  32  and  48  size 
pots,  and  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  than  which  nothing  seems  to  harmonise  so 
well  with  Gloxinias  and  show  them  off  to  advantage. 
The  finest  of  the  varieties  are  selected  for  naming 
every  year,  but  a  large  proportion  are  merely  under 
number.  None  of  the  old-fashioned  and  original 
type  with  drooping  tubular  flowers  are  grown,  but  all 
are  erect  and  funnel-shaped.  There  is  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  spotted,  banded,  self  and  parti-coloured 
or  leading  types  to  be  found  in  all  good  strains. 

One  of  the  first  that  attracted  our  attention  on 
entering  the  house  was  a  beautiful  sort  named 
Loveliest  among  the  Lovely.  The  ground  colour 
was  white,  and  the  throat  purple,  with  a  rosy-scarlet, 
large  rounded  blotch  occupying  the  central  area  of 
each  segment.  Near  by  it  another  named  Pre¬ 
eminent  was  densely  spotted  and  marbled  with  red 
on  a  white  ground.  The  rest  we  noted  were 
unnamed  seedlings,  one  of  which  was  delicately 
mottled  with  rosy-purple  on  a  white  ground. 
Another  was  crimson  with  a  pale  rosy  margin.  In 
another  case  the  flowers  opened  crimson,  fading  to 


purple  with  a  clear  rosy  margin.  Many  kinds  were 
densely  spotted  with  violet  on  a  white  ground, 
Another  type  had  white  flowers  spotted  with  violet 
in  the  throat,  or  had  a  pale  violet  blotch  in  the 
sinus  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  while  others  had  a 
pale  violet  margin.  Some  crimson  sorts  fading  to 
rosy  scarlet  at  the  margin  reminded  us  of  what 
occurs  in  Alpine  Auriculas.  Mauve  coloured  sorts 
deepening  to  violet  at  the  base  of  the  segments  w  ere 
plentiful.  The  spotted  sorts  further  showed  a  great 
variety  of  colouring,  and  a  number  of  others  might  be 
described  as  a  Picotee  edged  race. 

A  long  lean-to  vinery  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments  is  filled  with  vines  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  Those  in  the  earliest  house  consist  of 
Black  Hamburghs,  Buckland’s  Sweetwater,  and 
Foster’s  Seedling,  the  fruit  of  which  is  almost  ripe. 
The  second  compartment  is  filled  with  Muscats, 
Trebbiana,  Gros  ,Maroc,  Barbarosa,  Gros  Colmar, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Pearson’s  Golden  Queen, 
most  of  which  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  with  fine 
bunches.  The  latest  house  is  entirely  occupied  with 
Alicante.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  young  vines 
in  pots. 

The  large  batch  of  Anthuriums,  which  has  several 
times  been  exhibited  in  public  this  year,  was  still  in 
flower  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  but  the  bloom 
was  about,  to  be  cut  and  the  plants  re-potted.  .Most 
consisted  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  but  A.  Andreanumr 
A.  Rothschildianum,  and  A.  Ferrierense  were  also  in 
flower.  At  one  end  of  this  house  was  a  large  batch 
of  Saracenias.  Gardenias  and  Stephanotis  floribunda 
afford  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom.  Amongst  other 
subjects  being  grown  on  for  winter  work  were 
Euphorbias,  Eucharis,  and  a  fine  batch  of  Calanthes. 

A  double  crimson  or  red  variety  of  Hibiscus  Rosa- 
sinensis  was  very  conspicuous,  and  so  was  the 
variegated  Alocasia  macrorrhiza,  some  of  the  leaves 
of  which  were  almost  wholly  white. 

^  +  

ROSES. 

This  is  the  season  of  Roses  ;  the  air  is  full  of  their 
scent  ;  on  cottage  walls  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich 
alike,  they  are  bursting  into  bloom.  Even  in  London, 
a  city  inimical  to  all  flowers,  Rose  shows  have  begun. 
Everywhere  the  Rose  is  re-asserting  her  supremacy. 
We  have  lately  been  told  how  that  great  lover  of 
Roses,  Dean  Hole,  bought  a  Rose-bud  from  a  flower- 
girl  in  Piccadilly  and  straightway  gave  up  three  days' 
appointments  in  town  and  rushed  away  to  his 
country  home,  so  impatient  was  he  to  be  among  the 
flowers  which  the  single  bloom  had  conjured  up 
before  his  mind’s  eye.  The  feeling  which  prompted 
him  is  easy  to  understand.  Those  who  have  country 
gardens  must  often  experience  something  of  a  longing' 
to  visit  them  as  they  pass  the  windows  of  the  flower 
shops  or  the  baskets  of  the  street  girls ;  they  must 
often  wish  to  break  off,  if  only  for  a  week,  the. 
shackles  of  conventionality  and  fashion  which  chain 
them  to  a  smoky,  stuffy,  dinner  giving  town  ;  they 
must  realise  the  truth  of  those  lines  by  Milton, 
where  he  tells  how 

One  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer’s  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight  each  rural  sound  ; 

If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass, 
What  pleasing  seem’d,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

But  those  who  are  now  in  the  country  among  their 
flowers  the  Rose  enchains,  not  with  her  thorns,  but 
with  her  beauty.  What  do  they  care  for  London 
and  its  doings  ?  They  read  of  fashionable  weddings 
and  their  thoughts  turn  to  the  Bride  ;  they  hear  of 
society  beauties  and  they  have  visions  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  of  the  Marquise  de  Castellane,  of  the  ever 
charming  Mdme.  Falcot,  and  of  La  Belle  Lyonnaise. 
William  Allan  Richardson  is  their  desirable  and 
eligible  young  man  ;  Marechal  Niel  is  their  only 
general.  Even  the  flame  of  patriotism  burns 
with  a  dimmer  light  when  La  France  comes 
forth  in  her  beauty,  and  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Reine  des  Francais  smile  down  upon  us  from 
their  walls  and  trellises.  Without  pretending  to 
say  that  any  one  Rose  is  the  best,  we  may  never¬ 
theless  look  upon  La  France  as  a  type  of  the  ideal 
Rose  of  which  poets  of  all  ages  have  sung.  It  is 
beautiful  in  form,  fragrant  in  scent,  and  rosy  in. 
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colour.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  Rose  that  Homer 
likened  dawn,  and  Anacreon  compared  the  Nymphs 
and  Aphrodite  ;  it  was  this  that  Milton  and  Gray 
had  in  their  minds  when  the  one  in  “  Comus”  and 
the  other  in  his  "Ode  to  Spring"  spoke  of  the 
"  rosy-bosom’d  hours";  and  it  is  the  colour  of  this 
flower  to  which  we  allude  when,  by  a  curious  process 
of  thought,  we  talk  of  hopes,  or  a  man's  future  pros¬ 
pects,  or  his  view  of  life  being  rosy. 

There  must  be  something  cheerful  in  the  very 
colour  of  the  flower  to  have  given  rise  to  such  a 
metaphor.  It  is,  indeed,  and  always  has  been,  the 
very  emblem  of  joy.  Men  wore  it  in  old  times  at 
their  feasts,  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of 
Roses.  The  blooms  are  scattered  now  at  the  feet  of 
princes  and  of  brides.  The  fascination  of  the  Rose 
has  enchanted  everybody  since  the  world  began. 
Sculptors  have  tried  to  copy  it,  but  in  vain.  Painters 
have  succeeded  but  slightly  better.  As  for  poets,  old 
and  new,  Eastern  and  Western,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  send  up  one  continuous  song  in  celebration 
of  its  beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  quote  passages 
from  such  a  large  anthology  as  Rose-poetry  consti¬ 
tutes,  but  there  is  a  fine  and  noble  paradox  in  Ana¬ 
creon’s  longer*ode  on  this  flower  which  is  worthy  of 
mention.  “  This,"  he  exclaims,  "  comforts  the  sick  ; 
this  watches  over  the  dead ;  this  also  conquers 
time  !’’  So  it  does  conquer  time,  whether  we  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  * 1  Rose-leaves  wThen  the  Rose 
is  dead  ”  ;  for,  as  Anacreon  himself  puts  it,  "even 
the  charming  old  age  of  Roses  is  redolent  of  youth  ”  ; 
or  whether  we  think  of  the  Rose  as  renewing  its 
beauty,  not  only  every  year  but  twice  every  year ;  or 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  enthroned  in  men’s  hearts 
and  immortalized  in  their  sweetest  poetry  for  ever. 
Poets  sing  of  beautiful  palaces,  and  we  picture  them 
in  our  dreams  ;  they  tell  us  of  lovely  women,  and  we 
remember  that  in  this  country  of  lovely  women  we 
have  seen  many  such  ;  they  proclaim  the  glories  of 
the  Rose,  and  we  "find  that  it  is  neither  a  dream 
nor  a  memory,  but  there  in  our  garden,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  is  the  living  reality  for  us  to  see  and  smell  and 
handle. — The  Globe, 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company,  of  which 
Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead  is  Master,  a  large 
and  representative  meeting  was  held,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  the  Mansion  House,  to  consider  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
fruit  culture  in  our  homesteads  and  cottage  gardens. 
The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  chair  at  the  earlier,  and 
Sir  James  Whitehead  at  the  later  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  kept  away 
by  a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  but  he  sent  a  kindly 
letter  of  encouragement  and  a  subscription  of  £ioo. 
Other  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  came 
from  Lord  Stanhope,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at 
Hatfield;  Lord  Ravensworth,  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
who  said  he  had  known  many  a  cottage  of  which 
a  couple  of  Apricot  trees  paid  the  rent  ;  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  Sir  James  Paget,  who  thought  that  the 
application  of  scientific  discoveries  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  would  have  good  results. 

The  Lord  Mayor  explained  that  the  movement 
was  set  on  foot  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  James 
Whitehead.  In  the  past,  he  thought,  the  subject  of 
fruit-growing  had  not  received  anything  like  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Many  tracts  of  land  now 
lying  waste  or  cultivated  at  a  loss  might  be  made 
to  yield  a  good  income  if  planted  with  suitable 
fruit  trees  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country, 
for  seasonable  ripe  fruit  was  one  of  the  most  health¬ 
giving  articles  of  food  it  was  possible  to  supply. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  moving  of 
the  first  resolution,  adduced  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  the  fruit  and  food  supply  of  the 
country.  Prefacing  his  observations  by  a  reference 
to  the  agricultural  depression,  and  the  expression  of 
a  hope  that  the  worst  stage  of  that  depression  had 
been  passed,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  in  la  petite 
culture  there  were  considerable  openings  and  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country,  a 
system  that  had  been  concerned,  in  years  gone  by, 
chiefly  with  the  production  of  bread  and  meat.  As 
to  fruit,  much  of  course  depended  upon  the  climate,' 
and  the  climate  was  the  thing  that  could  be  depended 


upon  least.  But  large  quantities  of  fruit  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  whose  climate  was  no  better 
than  our  own.  Last  year  our  imports  of  fruit 
were  valued  at  ^4,349,000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
7500,000  upon  the  previous  year,  though  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  a  large  amount  of  the  increase  was 
in  fruits  that  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 
His  view  was  that  fruit  to  the  value  of  £1, 200, 000 
that  had  been  imported  could  have  been  grown  in 
this  country.  The  funds  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  County  Councils,  and  it  was  to  the  County 
Councils  that  they  must  look  in  regard  to  education. 
He  had,  however,  been  successful  in  conveying  a  great 
deal  of  information  to  the  general  public  in  respect  to 
the  ravages  of  insects  ;  and  on  the  question  of  dealing 
with  winter  moths,  the  department  had  circulated  a 
leaflet  to  the  number  of  35,000.  In  conclusion  he 
moved  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  vigorous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  orchards  and  to 
promote  the  extension  of  hardy  fruit  cultivation  in  our 
homesteads  and  cottage  gardens,  and  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  be  invited  to  open  a  subscription  list  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the 
Company  to  carry  out  their  purpose." 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  in  seconding,  remarked 
that  those  who  had  visited  horticultural  shows  in  the 
country  must  have  noticed  that  cottagers  frequently 
failed  through  not  having  selected  the  best  kinds  of 
fruits  for  growth.  In  some  fruits,  such  as  Straw¬ 
berries,  they  could  most  successfully  compete  with 
foreigners.  But  they  could  learn  much  from 
foreigners  in  regard  to  the  packing  of  fruit  for  safe 
carriage. 

Sir  James  Whitehead,  supporting  the  resolution, 
said  he  looked  upon  the  movement  as  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  activity  of  the  Livery  Companies.  Their 
first  attempt  was  to  promote  a  fruit  show  last  year  at 
Guildhall.  It  was  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of 
hardy  fruit  ever  seen  in  this  country.  They  had 
35,000  visitors  in  three  days,  and  there  would  have 
been  double  that  number  had  it  been  possible  to  admit 
them.  Their  next  step,  which  they  were  initiating  at 
that  meeting,  was  to  restore  orchards  and  bring  about 
an  extended  growth  of  fruit  in  our  homesteads  and 
cottage  gardens.  Sir  James  mentioned  that  when  a 
schoolboy  in  the  North  of  England  he  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  some  neighbouring  orchards. 
But  those  orchards  have  grown  less  and  less,  and  he 
desired  to  see  them  restored  to  their  old  area,  and 
that  the  same  principle  of  restoration  should  be 
applied  to  other  orchards.  The  Fruiterers’  Company 
thought  that  in  promoting  their  present  object  they 
should  follow  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  proposed  to  hold 
annual  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  local  societies ;  to  give 
prizes,  medals,  and  certificates  ;  and  to  organise  a 
system  of  lectures  by  competent,  practical  men,  who 
would  give  demonstrations  both  oral  and  ocular,  and 
spread  information  as  to  the  best  position  for  orchards 
and  fruit  trees,  as  to  soils,  pruning,  and  the  treatment 
of  insects  and  grubs,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making  jams  and  preserves  for  winter  use. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  moved:  "That  the 
following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (with  power  to 
add  to  their  number)  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruit¬ 
erers  in  taking  such  steps  as  they  may  think  fit  to 
bring  about  a  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  fruit 
culture,  and  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  foregoing 
resolution."  The  list  of  names  referred  to  included 
those  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  Mr.  Coutts,  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead, 
and  others, together  with  experts  in  fruit  growing.  The 
Baroness  spoke  of  the  subject  as  it  affected  domestic 
life.  Anything  that  would  further  interest  the  rural 
population,  and  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness 
deserved  support.  Interest  taken  in  work  would  be 
proportionate  to  knowledge  of  the  work  and  skill  to 
execute  it.  Therefore  much  remained  to  be  done  by 
way  of  education.  Especially  was  improved  know¬ 
ledge  required  in  the  making  of  jam. 

Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  seconded  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  caried. 

The  medals  and  certificates  awarded  at  the 
exhibition  of  fruit  in  Guildhall  last  year  were  then 
presented  by  Sir  James  Whitehead;  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brocklesby. 


PANSIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

These  at  present  form  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens. 
The  lover  of  hardy  flowers  can  obtain  quite  an 
education  in  Pansies  from  the  long  border  devoted  to 
them  at  Chiswick,  because  all  the  different  classes 
are  represented  in  it,  and  all  are  well-grown.  The 
old  show  varieties  are  there ;  seedling  and  named 
varieties  of  fancies  are  growing  side  by  side,  while 
one-third  of  the  whole  border  is  devoted  to  Violas. 
These  latter  are  by  far  the  most  effective.  They 
are  simply  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  visitor  does 
not  require  to  look  twice  at  the  border  to  become 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Violas  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  near  London,  and  that  for  effect  they  are 
far  ahead  of  Pansies.  Among  the  many  good 
varieties  the  more  notable  are  the  following  : — 

Bullion. — A  yellow  of  a  wonderfully  bright  colour 
and  first-class  habit ;  covered  with  flowers. 

Dawn  of  Day. — A  very  quaint  combination  of 
colour — white,  or  silver-grey  ground,  pencilled  all 
over  with  lilac.  Though  difficult  to  grow  in  some 
places  this  fine  variety  is  doing  well  here. 

Neptune. — The  three  lower  petals  are  rich  purple 
in  colour,  while  the  upper  ones  are  pure  white — a 
most  effective  combination,  exceeding  floriferous. 

Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Marchioness  of  Tweedale. — 
Two  very  fine  whites. 

Columbine. — More  like  a  fancy  Pansy  in  habit  but 
quite  a  Viola  in  its  flowers.  White  ground  with  a 
belting  of  pale  rosy-lilac. 

Duchess  of  Fife. — Yellow  splashed  with  pale  purple 
and  white. 

Archibald  Grant. — A  dark  purple  variety,  with 
fine  flowers  on  good,  stout  footstalks. 

York  and  Lancaster. — A  fantastically-striped  variety. 

Joy. — In  some  respects  a  little  defective  perhaps, 
but  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  From  the 
half  dozen  plants  here,  several  hundreds  of  good 
blooms  could  be  gathered. — R. 

•  .  , 
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Etiolation  of  Quercus  rubra— A  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  sports  occur  amongst  forest  trees  and 
get  propagated  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  may  be  seen  near  the  pagoda 
at  Kew.  A  large,  round-headed  tree,  devoid  of 
branches  for  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground, 
bears  near  the  centre  of  the  head  a  large  branch 
bearing  leaves  wholly  of  a  pale,  clear  yellow  colour. 
When  the  foliage  first  expanded  that  on  the  branch 
under  notice  was  even  paler,  almost  white,  but  has 
got  considerably  darker  on  attaining  maturity.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  the  leaves  till  now  the  branch 
has  been  a  very  conspicuous  object,  because  not  a 
green  leaf  is  to  be  seen  upon  it.  The  branch  as  it  is 
would  form  a  good-sized  shrub  if  on  separate  roots. 
Whether  the  sport  would  live  or  not  if  separated 
from  the  tree  is  a  question,  but  it  seems  quite 
possible,  for  we  have  numerous  golden  varieties  of 
different  trees.  If  it  were  wholly  white,  then  we  are 
certain  it  could  not  lead  a  separate  existence,  but, 
there  is  sufficient  etiolin,  or  yellow-colouring  matter 
in  the  leaves  to  warrant  a  trial  by  grafting  on  the 
roots  of  some  ordinary  green-leaved  kind. 

Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere. — The  Yellow  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  only  species  which  is  considered  to  be 
truly  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  localities 
accredited  to  it  are  the  mountainous  districts  of 
North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  elsewhere.  Near 
one  of  the  ponds  in  the  grounds  of  Chiswick  House, 
Chiswick,  a  large  colony  has  been  established  for 
many  years,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  not  certain, 
although  it  is  believed  to  have  been  sown  at  one 
time  or  other.  The  species  has  now  made  its 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  about  a  mile 
westward  from  the  Chiswick  habitat  as  the  crow 
flies,  but  at  a  greater  distance  by  the  way  the  seeds 
have  evidently  travelled.  The  pond  in  question  has 
an  outlet  into  the  Thames,  and  the  seeds  would 
appear  to  have  reached  the  river  in  that  way.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  they  had  been  carried  by 
the  feet  of  birds,  but  the  spot  where  the  seedlings 
germinated  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  carried 
up  the  river  by  the  tide  and  stranded  on  the  bank  at 
the  high-water  level .  The  seedlings  occur  at  different 
places,  but  exactly  where  some  of  the  exceptionally 
high  autumn  or  winter  tides  would  leave  them.  I 
detected  the  new  comer  when  only  showing  its  cotyle¬ 
dons,  but  did  not  recognize  it  till  leaves  were  deve¬ 
loped,  because  the  find  was  altogether  unexpected, 
—J.  F.  '  "  - 
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Seasonable  Work  of  the  Florist. 

The  florist  has  no  idle  moments.  In  the  height  of 
summer  and  the  depth  of  winter  there  are  many 
details  which  claim  his  attention  coming  under  the 
head  of  seasonable  work.  In  the  case  of  his 

Auriculas 

The  plants  may  now  be  said  to  be  resting  from  their 
spring  growth,  preparatory  to  making  another  start 
a  little  later  on.  Plants  that  were  potted  in  May 
have  done  well,  and  now  that  their  outer  leaves 
begin  to  decay  they  should  be  picked  off,  the  surface 
soil  be  stirred,  the  plants  kept  as  clean  as  possible, 
for  cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
rude  health  during  the  summer,  and  the  plants  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Plants 
that  do  not  carry  seeds  should  be  potted  in  May  if 
possible,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  growth 
during  June  ;  those  that  carry  seed  should  be  re¬ 
potted  immediately  the  seed  is  ripe,  so  as  to  catch 
the  period  of  growth  in  August.  Shade,  coolness, 
and  plenty  of  air  are  the  summer  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  health  and  development  in  the 
Auricula.  Ruthlessly  destroy  any  slugs  found  among 
the  plants,  and  give  green  fly  no  quarter:  fumigations 
soon  get  rid  of  them. 

Carnations  and  Picotees 
Move  slowly  into  bloom,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  help  of  glass  is  being  resorted  to  to  have 
the  flowers  ready  for  the  show  of  the  National 
Carnation  Society  on  the  2ist  inst.  So  far  from 
shading,  all  the  sunlight  possible  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  flowers.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  inst.,  we 
had  a  dull  and  somewhat  cold  day,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  it  was  more  like  October  than  July.  How  can 
the  flowers  advance?  One  must  wait  and  watch, 
keeping  the  plants  clean,  trapping  insects,  waging  an 
exterminating  war  against  green-fly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Auricula,  disbudding  constantly  as  required,  and  tying 
all  buds  that  need  it.  By  gently  opening  the  points 
of  the  calyx,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  petals  expanding 
easily,  a  split  pod  may  be  avoided  ;  in  fact,  much  of 
the  June  work  is  now  necessary,  so  late  is  the  season. 
A  little  weak  manure  water  may  be  given  occasionally 
with  advantage. 

Dahlias 

Require  constant  attention  ;  .they  have  started  into 
good  growth,  but  there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of 
summer  sunshine  to  help  the  plants  to  grow  short- 
jointed  and  stocky.  We  are  having  boisterous  winds, 
so  the  shoots  should  be  carefully  secured  against 
damage.  The  showers  of  the  past  ten  days  act  as 
sprinklings  overhead  and  root  waterings.  With  a 
rank  growth,  a  little  judicious  thinning  out  may  be 
attempted,  though  the  end  of  the  month  is  the  usual 
time  for  this  operation.  Keep  the  plants  free  from 
all  dangerous  insect  pests. 

Pinks 

Are  in  the  height  of  their  bloom,  and  it  is  an  old 
saying  “  that  a  late  bud  brings  a  fine  bloom.”  For 
the  first  time  for  some  years  past  Pinks  can  be  shown 
in  the  middle  of  July.  The  present  season  has 
brought  a  curious  state  of  things  in  regard  to 
matters  floricultural ;  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
clockwork  of  Father  Time  had  gained  a  month,  for 
we  are  found  doing  in  July  the  necessary  work  of 
June.  Piping — that  is,  the  propagation  of  Pinks  by 
slips  or  cuttings — can  now  be  proceeded  with. 
When  I  w'as  visiting  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  of  Cardiff, 
in  August  last,  I  found  his  method  of  propagating 
Pinks  a  very  homely  but  decidedly  successful  one.  He 
puts  a  little  batch  of  cuttings  in  the  border  among 
his  herbaceous  plants,  using  some  sandy  soil,  and 
covers  them  with  the  body  of  a  glass  jam  jar,  the 
upper  portion  being  cut  away  just  below  the  shoulder. 
The  patches  of  cuttings  are  covered  with  one  of 
these,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  strike  root.  This  is  a 
useful  hint  as  to  how  Pink  cuttings  can  be  struck 
with  little  trouble.  They  can  be  struck  among 
Gooseberry  trees  by  placing  an  ordinary  hand-light 
over  them, 

Show  Pelargoniums. 

Those  plants  of  the  large-flowering  section  which 
have  gone  out  of  bloom  can  be  stood  out-of-doors  in 
a  shady  place  to  ripen  their  wood  before  being  tut 
flown  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Pelar¬ 


gonium  as  a  mid  and  late  summer-flowering  plant  for 
house  decoration  that  every  gardener  should  grow  a 
quantity,  using  them  as  succession  plants.  He  can 
easily  arrange  a  succession  by  pinching  out  the 
points,  and  driving  the  flowering  time  on  to  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  and  he  can  have  them  in  bloom 
in  May  by  pushing  a  few  plants  on  into  flower  in  a 
gentle  warmth.  Cleanliness  is  all  important,  as  they 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  green-fly,  and  soon  become 
foul.  Pelargoniums  want  light  and  air  ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  are  too  often  overmuch  crowded,  and 
these  plants  do  not  do  so  well  as  they  might. 
August  is  early  enough  to  put  in  cuttings,  the  best 
being  made  from  the  ripened  wood,  and  they  root 
quickly  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  cuttings  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  can  be  struck  at  any  time. 

Tulips. 

The  best  time  to  take  up  the  bulbs  is  generally 
about  the  third  week  in  June,  but  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  it  is  a  week  or  two  later.  As  soon 
as  the  bloom  is  over,  Tulips  ripen  rapidly  for  rest 
and  removal.  When  I  was  with  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin, 
on  June  iSth,  he  said  he  should  begin  to  lift  in  a 
week  at  least,  but  as  he  was  able  to  show  some  good 
blooms  at  the  Temple  Show,  at  the  end  of  May,  his 
bloom  was  early.  The  stems  had  by  no  means 
completely  died  down,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  remain  until  they  have  done  so.  The 
old  bulb  which  produced  the  foliage  and  flowering 
stem  will  have  disappeared  ;  the  new  bulbs  are  com¬ 
plete  and  ripe,  the  old  one  being  merely  a  few 
loose  skins  wrapped  round  the  new,  and  though 
he  latter  may  appear  at  this  stage  white,  and 
apparently  naked,  it  is  not  really  so.  When  lifted 
and  dried  it  will  be  found  very  tightly  bound  in 
a  thin  brown  satiny  skin  that  will  admirably  cling  to 
it  and  thus  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.—  R.  D. 


The  Martin  Smith  Prizes. 

I  observe  the  pronouncement  in  the  above  relative 
to  disbudding,  and  should  greatly  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  means  that  should,  or  may,  be  adopted 
to  wake  up  these  sleeping  beauties — the  buds — to 
become  active  competitors  for  honours  on  the  21st 
inst. 

Like  General  Trochu  I  have  a  plan,  the  precise 
particulars  of  which  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  dis¬ 
close  now  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any 
arrangement  of  hot  water  bottles  or  warming  pans 
below  or  burning  glasses  above  would  be  considered 
as  legitimate  means  to  a  much  desired  end.  Or 
might  the  electrician’s  artful  aid  be  properly  invoked 
by  growers  at  their  wits’  end  ?  Anyhow,  I  do  hope 
that  the  clever  men  who  are  going  to  compete  for 
these  prizes  on  the  21st  will  not  keep  the  secret  all  to 
themselves. 

The  wise  men,  we  have  always  been  taught,  came 
from  the  East,  but  surely  due  South  will  be  the 
quarter  from  which  they  must  be  expected  on  this 
occasion.  The  advent  of  these  floricultural  sages  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest  next 
Tuesday  by  A  Puzzled  Grower. 


Laced  Pinks. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  took  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  to  send  from  the  Royal  Nursery  at  Slough  a 
few  blooms  of  laced  Pinks  from  his  collection. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  Rector  (awarded  an 
Award  of  Merit),  a  dozen  or  more  blooms  being  shown 
to  display  its  constancy.  The  lacing  is  rose  deepening 
to  red  ;  the  flowers  of  good  size,  and  not  too  crowded 
with  petals,  which  are  broad,  rounded,  and  smooth, 
and  the  flowers  need  but  little  dressing.  Princess 
Louise,  pale  rose,  with  broad  lacing,  fine  petal,  large 
and  full,  and  Ophelia,  with  very  broad  pale  rose 
lacing,  are  also  new  varieties,  but,  as  shown,  they  fall 
behind  the  Rector  for  quality.  Boiard,  one  of  the 
best  dark  laced  Pinks ;  and  Minerva,  with  a  broad 
pale  rose  la.cing  and  finely-formed  petals,  were  also 
shown,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  flowers  in  such 
good  condition.—/?,  D. 


EARLY  PEAS. 

A  few  of  the  round  white  Peas  still  maintain  their 
ground  in  gardens  simply  on  account  of  their  earlh 
nesjj,  *fbey  a*6  of  eoijrsg  gown  jn  srpall  quantify,  §q 
to  yield  a  supply  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  till  some 
of  the  many  choice  marrow-fat  kinds  come  into 


use.  Two  early  kinds  grown  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  are  Extra  Early  and  William  I.  The  first- 
named  is  a  round  white  Pea,  from  which  the  first 
gathering  was  made  in  the  third  week  of  June.  The 
stems  were  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  clothed  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  bearing  small  pods  containing 
relatively  few  seeds,  which,  however,  were  poor  in 
flavour,  notwithstanding  their  fresh  condition. 
William  I.  was  about  a  week  later,  but  of  much 
better  quality  than  Extra  Early.  Both  were  followed 
by  Exonian,  from  which  a  dish  might  have  been 
culled  on  the  27th  ult.  The  pods  of  this  blue 
marrow  were  2  in.  to  2$  ins.  long,  and  contained  4  to  6 
seeds  in  each,  of  excellent  flavour.  Now  all  were 
sown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions — in  the 
open  ground.  Had  Exonian  been  sown  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  on  turves  under  glass,  and  planted  out 
when  the  weather  became  fine,  the  crop  would  have 
been  greatly  hastened. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Anniversary  Festival^ 

The  fifty-second  anniversary  Dinner  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
supporters  of  the  Institution,  amongst  whom  were 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  (Treasurer),  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Major  Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  Y.  (Baker,  Mr.  Cannell, 
Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Mr.  G.  A.  Dickson, 
Chester,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  Douglas,  Dr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Herbst,  Mr.  Iceton,  Mr.  Kelway,  Mr. 
Laing,  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  Mr.  John,  Lee,  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  C.  Osman, -Mr.  Poupart,  Mr. 
Pynaert,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  General  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  Peter 
C.  M.  Veitch,  Exeter,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Webber, 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Mr.  Alfred  Weeks,  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  pro¬ 
posed  “  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Treasurer  of 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — I  suppose  we  may  differ 
greatly  upon  many  questions,  but  I  think  I  may  assume 
that  we  are  all  united  in  our  interest  in,  and  our  love  of, 
horticulture.  Under  these  circumstances  I  will  not 
attempt  to  defend  our  favourite  pursuit.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  rest  and  brought  happiness  to  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  the  land.  Statesmen  have  found  recreation 
in  it  ;  philosophers  have  commended  it ;  doctors 
have  prescribed  it ;  lawyers  have  advocated  it,  and 
poets  have  sung  its  praises.  The  great  Lord  Bacon, 
who  devoted  one  of  his  essays  to  the  subject,  said, 
"  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,  and  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
of  men.”  He  did  not  think  it  at  all  beneath  his 
dignity  to  leave  behind  him  the  most  careful  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  formation  and  planting  of  a 
perfect  garden.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  one  of 
the  greatest  recommendations  of  our  hobby  in  this 
democratic  age  is  that  it  is  capable  of  affording 
delight  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  that  it  can  with 
the  greatest  ease  be  accommodated  to  the  income  of 
the  millionaire  or  the  scanty  pittance  of  the  humblest 
labourer.  Another  Statesmen,  Sir  William  Temple, 
wrote  very  truly  that  "gardening  is  at  once  the 
pleasure  of  the  greatest  and  the  care  of  the  meanest, 
and  the  cottage  garden  is  as  capable  of  affording  as 
much  delight  to  its  owner  as  the  finest  conservatory 
attached  to  the  lordliest  mansion.”  A  new  variety 
of  Pansy  or  Auricula,  reared  by  the  careful  skill  and 
tender  care  of  a  village  amateur,  is  probably  the 
source  of  as  much  pride  and  self-glorification  as  to 
another  can  be  the  most  costly  exotic  or  the  scarcest 
Orchid  that  was  ever  grown.  I  claim,  then,  for  al{ 
that  concerns  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  that  it 
satisfies  the  love  of  natural  beauty  which  is  inherent 
in  almost  every  human  breast,  that  it  cultivates  our 
intelligence  and  powers  of  observation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provides  variety  and  excitement  by  the 
constant  novelty  resulting  from  the  attention  we  give 
tp  it ;  and  that,  while  it  does  all  these  things,  it  isj 
I  believe,  the  most  unselfish  of  pleasures,  for  it  is 
enjoyed  the  most  by  the  largest  company,  and,’, 
unlike  some  other  amusements  to  which  the  human 
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race  is  prone,  ours  inspires  no  evil  passions,  inflicts 
no  pain,  and  causes  injury  to  no  man  either  in  his 
character,  health,  or  estate.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all 
of  us  that  gardening  in  all  its  branches  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing  in  popular  favour.  Never  before  has  the 
use  of  flowers  as  decorations  been  so  lavishly  and 
extensively  employed.  They  may  be  said  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  adorn 
our  houses,  they  grace  our  banquets,  they  add  a  new 
charm  to  female  loveliness,  and  they  do  something  to 
relieve  the  repulsive  ugliness  of  masculine  apparel. 
The  interest  which  is  felt  in  our  pursuit  is  shown  by 
the  crowds  attending  our  great  horticultural  shows, 
and  we  see  that  our  principal  growers  are  thereby 
stimulated  to  new  efforts.  Each  favourite  flower  is 
taken  in  hand  in  turn,  and  improved,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  corners  of  the  globe  are  ransacked  to  find  new 
beauties  and  new  varieties.  In  connection  with  all 
this  enterprise,  there  is  a 
romantic  side  to  horti¬ 
culture  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Last  year  the 
whole  world  evidenced  a 
common  interest  in  the 
recital  of  the  difficulties 
undergone  and  the  adven¬ 
turous  progress  of  the 
little  band  which  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  dark 
part  of  Africa  in  search 
of,  and  in  relief  of  Emin 
Pacha  ;  but  I  venture  to 
say  there  are  scores  of 
modest  explorers,  whose 
names  are  only  known 
to  a  few,  who  undergo 
difficulties  as  great  and 
encounter  dangers  a§ 
serious  as  those  which 
have  been  happily  over¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Stanley  and 
his  followers,  animated 
only  by  a  love  of  natural 
science  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  The  record  of 
the  history  of  many  flow¬ 
ers  is  a  record  of  persistent 
and  courageous  achieve¬ 
ments,  carried  out  in  the 
face  of  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  and  labour.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  a  result 
which  has  been  made 
memorable  by  great  sacri¬ 
fices,  loss  of  health,  and  in 
some  cases  loss  of  life. 

Horticulture  has  its  heroes 
and  its  victims,  as  well  as 
war,  and  it  behoves  us 
to  hold  their  names  in 
respectful  and  admiring 
reverence.  But  it  is  not 
only  these  adventurers 
who  are  always  seeking 
“fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new "  who  are  deserving 
of  our  sympathy  and 
gratitude.  I  have  already 
quoted  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple.  In  another  place 
he  says,  very  truly,  that,  in  the  growth  of  flowers, 
success  is  wholly  of  the  gardener,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  without  the  constant 
care,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  those  who  are 
primarily  responsible,  the  most  lavish  expenditure 
and  the  most  perfect  apparatus  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result.  How,  then, 
shall  we  repay  our  debt  to  those  who,  in  this  respect, 
have  administered  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of 
our  lives  ?  The  professional  gardener  is  a  successful 
man,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  allow  he  is  not 
too  highly  paid.  The  prizes  are  few,  and  the 
conditions  of  life  are  such  that  it  is  hardly  possible, 
even  for  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious,  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  all  the  eventualities  of  life. 
1  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic 
position  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed  is  that  of  one 
who,  when  he  has  spent  a  long  life  in  honest  indus- 
try,  finds  himself,  as  age  approaches,  with  diminished 
capacities  $nd  evej-declining  resources,  face  tp  facg 


with  a  future  which  has  no  bright  spot — a  future 
which  offers  to  him  only  the  prospect  of  the  poor- 
house  as  a  refuge  for  his  old  age.  Recent  inquiries 
have  convinced  me  that  this,  unfortunately,  is  the 
condition  of  much  too  large  a  proportion  of  our 
working-class  population,  and  I  have  thought  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgent  that  the  State 
should  intervene  to  remove  what  I  regard  as  a  blot 
and  a  scandal  on  our  legislation.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  worn-out  veterans  of  our  industrial  warfare 
have  their  only  hope  in  the  operations  of  such 
societies  as  that  for  which  I  plead  to-night.  I 
commend  to  your  generous  support  the  principles  of 
this  Institution.  Its  object  is  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  distressed.  The  subjects  of  its  bounty  must  have 
passed  the  age  of  6o  years,-  and  must  have  spent  at 
least  twenty  years  of  their  life  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  (Cheers.)  It  only  remains  to  me  to  appeal 
to  all  who  have  derived  profit  and  pleasure  from  the 


Mr.  George  J.  Ingram, 

Secretary  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


gardener’s  skill  to  assist  this  Institution  to  meet  the 
claims  which  may  be  made  upon  it,  so  that  no 
deserving  applicant  shall  be  turned  away,  and  that 
all  shall  find  relief  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Veitch,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  did  not 
consider  there  was  any  need  for  him  to  enter  into 
statistical  details  with  reference  to  the  work  and 
position  of  the  Institution.  He  might,  however,  be 
allowed  to  mention  that  since  their  previous  meeting 
their  oldest  pensioner  had  died  at  the  age  of  103 
years ;  and  that  the  average  age  of  the  pensioners 
now  on  the  books  was  72  years  and  2  months.  The 
recipients  of  their  bounty  numbered  150,  but  there 
were  many  more  waiting  with  aching  hearts  and 
empty  purses  for  the  next  election.  Since  their  last 
annual  dinner  the  Institution  had  lost  some  of  its 
warmest  supporters— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  William  Richards,  Mr,  Deal, 
Mr,  Backhouse,  and  others,  and  that  night  they  all 
misspej  the  face  of  (hejr  ojej  and  valued  secretary. 


Edward  Roger  Cutler,  whose  untiring  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Institution  was  the  best  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Cutler's  death  placed  the 
Committee  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  but  in 
electing  Mr.  Ingram,  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
they  had  appointed  a  most  worthy  and  capable 
successor  to  their  old  friend. 

Mr.  Sherwood  proposed  “  The  President  and 
Vice-Presidents,"  and  the  toast  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  pro¬ 
posed  “  The  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Societies  of  London  and  the  United  Kingdom,”  to 
which  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  responded.  The  health  of 
“  The  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the 
amount  of  ^1,450  were  announced. 

_  .  ♦  -  _ 

♦ 

MR.  GEORGE  J.  INGRAM. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  supplementing  our 
report  of  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Gardeners' 

Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  with  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Cutler's  successor  in 
the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Institution.  No  apology 
is  needed  for  presenting 
Mr.  Ingram  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  garb  of  old  Gaul, 
but  it  is  due  to  him  that 
we  should  say  lack  of 
time  only  prevented  rs 
from  giving  his  counter¬ 
feit  presentment  in  the 
orthodox  fashion.  The 
portrait  suggests  Scottish 
origin,  and  Mr.  Ingram, 
it  may  be  said,  comes 
from  a  pure  Scotch  stock, 
though  born  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  village  of  Hursley, 
in  1858.  When  he  came 
to  London,  after  leaving 
school,  his  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  business  was 
made  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  English  and  foreign 
booksellers,  but,  not  liking 
the  work,  he  joined  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  with  a  view  to 
taking  Holy  Orders,  but 
became  Assistant-Secre¬ 
tary  instead,  and  in  the 
course  of  nine  years’  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  office  did  a 
good  deal  of  outside  work 
besides,  most  of  his  leisure 
time  being  devoted  to 
promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Deep  Sea  Mission  to 
Seamen,  and  one  of  the 
London  Sailors’  Homes. 
Mr.  Ingram  left  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  Secretary  to  the 
Working  Boys’  Homes 
an  Institution  which  has 
its  offices  in  the  Adelphi 
and  nine  Homes  for  Work¬ 
ing  Boys  in  different  parts 
of  the  Metropolis.  The 
post  was  a  laborious  one,  even  to  one  so  active  and 
so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  work  as  Mr. 
Ingram  ;  hence  it  was  that  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  office  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Roger 
Cutler,  and,  gaining  the  appointment,  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Working  Boys’  Homes  became  the 
gain  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
Mr.  Ingram,  by  his  courtesy  and  urbanity,  has 
already  made  a  host  of  friends  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Institution,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  with 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  good  health  he  may  live 
to  hold  the  office  as  long  as  his  predecessor. 


Presentation  of  a  Public  Park. — A  public 
park,  upwards  of  thirty  acres  in  extent,  was  presented 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Consett  and  Blackhill,  county 
Durham,  on  Saturday  by  the  Consett  Iron  Company, 
in  whose  various  works  about  twenty  thousand  men 
are  employed.  The  land  was  formerly  !jtt]q  better 
(ban  a  wastf;, 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

T ree  Ferns.— Large  specimens  in  pots  will 
require  a  great  amount  of  water  during  the  summer 
months,  as  if  allowed  to  become  dry  the  crop  of 
fronds  will  certainly  perish  to  the  disfigurement  of 
the  plants.  It  would  prove  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
besides  rendering  the  plants  less  liable  to  accident, 
if  the  stems  are  covered  with  sphagnum  to  retain  the 
moisture  and  supply  it  to  the  young  roots  which  are 
generally  freely  produced.  So  long  as  the  drainage 
of  the  pots  is  good,  water  may  be  given  in  unlimited 
quantity  during  the  summer  months. 

Achimenes. — A  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state 
during  the  warmer  part  of  summer.  Weak  liquid 
manure  will  also  favour  the  production  of  large 
flowers  and  a  greater  continuance  of  them. 

Celosias. — Plants  intended  for  autumn  work 
might  now  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  cold  pit  close  to 
the  glass,  where  sun  heat  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  them  on  slowly  and  keep  them  in  a  dwarf  and 
Sturdy  condition. 

Allamandas  and  Dipladenias.— Plants  of  this 
class  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  if  they  are  intended 
to  keep  up  a  display  or  supply  cut  flowers  till  the 
waning  days  of  autumn,  then  they  must  receive 
liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of  watering  and 
frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  All  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  that  cannot  be  properly  accommodated 
without  crowding  the  rest  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
rest  laid  in  regularly.  Allamanda  Schotii,  better 
known  as  A.  Hendersoni,  makes  a  remarkable  amount 
of  growth  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  flowers 
during  the  course  of  the  season,  and  it  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  find  them  an  intricate  labyrinth  of 
shoots  devoid  of  all  neatness  in  the  autumn.  Now 
all  this  can  be  avoided  by  regulating  the  shoots  from 
the  outset. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  batch  of  plants 
intended  for  winter  flowering  should  be  overhauled 
in  order  to  re-pot  all  that  have  become  root-bound. 
The  object  should  be  to  encourage  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  so  that  no  late  re-potting 
may  be  necessary.  The  soil  in  autumn  should  be 
well  permeated  with  roots,  and  a  better  crop  of  bloom 
may  be  had.  The  object  at-present  should  be  to 
keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy  by  giving  them  at 
all  times  an  abundant  ventilation  and  full  exposure 
to  sunshine.  They  may  be  kept  in  frames,  but  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  half  plunge  them  in  the  open 
air  in  a  sheltered  place  but  fully  exposed  to  sunshine 
all  day  long. 

T uberous  Begonias. — Young  plants  raised  from 
seed  early  in  the  year  are  now  coming  into  bloom, 
and  should  be  shifted  on  if  it  is  desired  that  they 
should  attain  some  size.  Vigour  of  growth  will 
be  promoted  thereby  and  the  flowering  season  greatly 
prolonged. 

Heaths  and  Epacms. — Young  plants  of  Heaths 
and  Epacris  that  require  a  shift  should  now  have 
the  operation  performed,  and  the  new  soil  will  be 
permeated  with  roots  before  the  advent  of  autumn. 
They  will  flower  all  the  better  for  it  next  winter  and 
spring,  and  be  less  difficult  to  attend  to  in  the  matter 
of  watering  at  that  time. 

Cyclamens. — Old  plants  of  the  last  or  previous 
years,  and  which  were  retained  for  flowering  again, 
will  now  be  commencing  to  grow  again.  Whenever 
this  happens  the  corms  should  be  repotted  in  good 
fibrous  loam.  There  would  be  a  danger  of  the  young 
roots  getting  injured  if  the  operation  is  much  delayed 
after  they  commence  to  move. 

Tree  Carnations. — All  plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  be  kept  clear  of  bloom  'at 
present,  and  pinched  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  assuming  a  straggling  habit.  Stake  the 
shoots  neatly  as  this  becomes  necessary. 

Vines. — An  abundance  of  ventilation  should  be 
given  night  and  day  in  all  houses  from  which  the 
early  crops  have  been  cut,  in  order  to  ripen  the 
shoots  thoroughly.  Pinch  back  all  lateral  shoots 
for  which  there  is  no  room  to  fully  expose  their 
leaves  to  light.  Water  the  borders  thoroughly 
whenever  they  show  signs  of  being  dry,  using  clean 
water  only.  Syringing  and  damping  down  should 


also  be  attended  to.  The  borders  of  houses  in  which 
the  berries  are  colouring  should  also  receive  a  good 
watering,  so  that  no  more  will  be  necessary  till  after 
the  grapes  ajre  ripe.  Further  damping  down  will 
also  be  unnecessary  for  some  days. 

Peaches. — Should  the  weather  continue  unsettled 
with  cold  nights  and  heavy  thunder  showers,  such 
as  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past,  a  little  fire 
heat  morning  and  evening  wall  prove  beneficial  and 
assist  the  fruit  to  make  their  final  swelling.  The 
watering  of  the  borders  will  also  have  to  be  seen  to 
whenever  they  get  dry.  The  usual  pinching  and 
tying  down  must  also  be  well  kept  in  hand. 

Oranges. — A  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  necessary 
during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  kept  up  in  order 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  before  the  foreign 
supply  comes  into  the  market.  Fruit  ripened  on  the 
trees  is  always  superior  to  that  which  is  imported, 
because  the  latter  is  gathered  before  being  ripe  in 
order  to  make  it  carry  better.  Look  sharply  after 
insect  pests,  especially  mealy  bug,  which  increases 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees. — The  heavy  thunder  showers 
which  prevailed  last  week  will  prove  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  fruit  trees,  where  the  ground  was  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  take  it  in.  Borders  in  front  of 
fruit  tree  walls  must  have  profited  where  they  happen 
to  be  mulched.  If  they  were  hard  and  dry,  and  not 
protected  by  mulching,  much  of  the  rain  must  have 
run  off  into  the  nearest  pathways  and  drains.  To 
guard  against  this  a  mulching  should  be  given,  or  in 
default  of  it,  the  borders  should  be  roughly  loosened 
up  with  the  hoe,  or  even  the  fork  in  certain  cases. 

Pinks. — The  propagation  of  these  by  pipings 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  if  good  plants  to  flower 
well  next  year  are  expected.  The  finest  blooms  are 
always  obtained  from  plants  raised  annually  in  this 
way.  Old  plants  may  be  relegated  to  the  borders  in 
autumn  to  furnish  cut  blooms  the  following  season. 


GLOXINIAS  AT  TOWER 

HOUSE,  CHISWICK. 

By  a  process  of  judicious  crossing  and  careful 
selection  of  certain  varieties  of  Gloxinias  of  high 
quality,  Mr.  T.  Bones,  gardener  to  J.  Donaldson, 
Esq.,  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  has  been  able  to  get 
up  a  strain  of  great  merit,  which  told  greatly  in  his 
favour  when  exhibiting  a  group  of  these  plants  set 
up  with  Palms  and  Ferns  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Chiswick  Horticultural  Society  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Soqie  of  the  varieties  raised  at  Tower  House  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  awarded  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

A  striking  and  highly  meritorious  variety,  named 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  in  the  collection.  It  is  a  seedling,  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  an  older  sort  named  Sidonie. 
The' leaves  are  broad,  oval,  or  elliptic,  with  silvery 
veins.  The  blooms  are  of  great  size,  erect,  funnel- 
shaped,  and  generally  consist  of  six  to  seven  seg¬ 
ments,  so  greatly  overlapping  that  two  of  them 
touch  or  even  overlap  one  another  after  crossing,  a 
third  lying  between  them.  The  shape  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  edging  iron,  such  as  is  used  by  gardeners 
for  cutting  grass  verges.  The  throat  is  white,  spotted 
with  purple,  with  a  ring  of .  that  colour  at  the  base, 
and  shaded  with  purple  or  crimson  towards  the  top  ; 
then  the  lamina  is  of  a  rich  violet-purple  with  a 
velvety  gloss,  giving  place  to  a  broad  blue  margin. 
The  combination  of  colours  is  both  handsome  and 
effective. 

The  seedlings  are  mostly  unnamed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  above  mentioned.  All  have 
erect,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  A  pretty  variety  we 
noted  was  closely  dotted  with  red  on  a  white  ground, 
and  inscribed  with  deeper  red  markings  across  the 
segments,  resembling  Hebrew  characters  or  other 
hieroglyphic  writing.  Another  had  bluish-purple 
flowers,  fading  to  lavender  at  the  margin,  and  dotted 
with  purple  in  a  pale  throat.  Even  more  beautiful 
and  distinct  was  a  seedling  having  a  pure  white  tube, 
with  a  band  of  the  same  hue  running  down  the  seg¬ 
ments,  w'hich  were  otherwise  deep  mauve  with  a 
lavender  edge.  The  collection  is  grown  in  a  small 
lean-to  house  close  to  the  glass,  and  every  plant  is 
worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies. 


Gardening  Miscellany. 

Co 


A  Double-flowered  Lapageria. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  Lapageria  bloom  like  the 
enclosed  ?  It  has  grown  on  the  very  point  of  a  shoot 
of  this  year’s  growth,  and  you  will  notice  has  a  very 
long  flower  stalk.  There  are  a  few  more  blooms  at 
the  tips  of  shoots,  with  equally  long  stalks,  but  are 
not  yet  fully  expanded.  All  the  other  expanded 
blooms  on  the  plant  are  large  and  perfect. — M.  T.  IF., 
Forres,  N.B.  [The  flower  sent  us  was  the  most 
remarkable  we  have  seen,  and  several  have  been  sent 
us  previously  by  different  correspondents.  In  most 
cases  they  were  merely  semi-double,  but  that  under 
notice  had  all  the  parts  or  organs  of  the  flower 
metamorphosed,  and  the  power  of  seed  production 
destroyed.  A  little  pollen  might  have  been  obtained 
from  portions  of  some  of  the  anthers  to  use  on  other 
flowers,  but  that  was  all.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  double  flower  was  the  great  elongation 
of  the  axis.  The  peduncle  carrying  the  flower  was 
3m.  long,  and  the  receptacle,  instead  of  simply  being 
sufficiently  long  for  the  accommodation  of  the  15 
parts  of  the  normal  flower,  was  elonged  to  1  Jins. 
One  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth  was  changed  to 
a  small  leaf  only,  slightly  stained  with  red,  and  stood 
lin.  below  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  others  were 
seated  on  different  levels,  and  two  of  the  lowest  had 
become  partly  green.  The  stamens  had,  with  one 
exception,  become  petaloid,  and  that  they  were 
really  the  stamens  was  shown  by  a  half  anther  on  one 
edge,  while  the  other  half  was  petaloid  and  spotted 
with  white  on  a  rosy-scarlet  ground  exactly  as 
the  segments.  The  ovary  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  parts  greatly  multiplied  by  proliferation. 
The  outer  pieces  wTere  partly  coloured  imitating  the 
segments,  while  a  few  of  the  succeeding  ones  bore 
ovules  quite  exposed  at  their  base,  and  some  of  them 
w^ere  surmounted  by  stigmas.  The  innermost  parts 
were  reduced  to  the  midribs  of  the  carpels,  ending  in 
stigmas  and  bearing  exposed  ovules  on  their  bases, 
a  fact  which  would  serve  to  show  that  the  ovules 
are  mere  outgrowths  from  the  carpellary  leaves. 
The  remarkably  abnormal  flower  just  described  is 
another  good  example  of  the  w-ell-known  fact  that 
the  parts  of  the  perianth,  the  stamens,  and  carpels 
are  all  modifications  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant.  We  can  only  account  for  it  by  an  unusual 
luxuriance  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  arrest  of 
vegetative  growth  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  perfect  flower  was  not  complete.  The  only 
regret  with  cultivators  is  that  the  sport  cannot 
be  fixed  by  propagation,  and  may  never  even  appear 
again  on  the  same  plant.  We  would  suggest  that 
pollen  be  taken  from  a  double  or  semi-double 
flower  and  used  upon  a  single  one  with  the  view  of 
getting  a  double  variety  from  seed. — Ed.] 

Cabbage  Lettuces. 

During  the  hot  weather  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  salads  everywhere.  I  do 
not  find  many  Cabbage  Lettuces  to  beat  that  good 
old  sort,  All  the  Year  Round,  which  has  done  grandly 
here  this  season,  and  made  no  attempt  at  "  bolting.” 
Sutton's  White  Cos  is  also  very  good.  There  is  not 
much  gained  by  growing  many  varieties  for  market 
purposes. — A.  J.  Broion,  Clicrtsey. 

The  Large-flowered  Lathyrus. 

Of  the  many  fine  forms  of  Lathyrus  grown  in  gardens 
L.  grandiflorus  has  by  far  the  largest  flowers.  The 
other  favourite  species  have  long  racemes  bearing 
numerous  flowers,  but  that  under  notice  has  only  two 
or  three,  generally  two  flowers  on  a  peduncle.  The 
standard  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
flower  and  measures  from  ij  in.  to  if  in.  across.  It 
is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  deepening  to  red  at  the 
base  ;  the  wings  on  the  contrary  are  crimson  and  the 
keel  rose.  The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  and  require  something  to  climb  upon,  as  in  the 
case  of  L.  sylvestris  and  its  more  popular  variety 
L.  s.  platyphyllus,  best  known  under  the  name  of 
L.  latifolius  and  spoken  of  as  the  Everlasting  Pea. 
The  species  under  notice  commences  to  flower  in 
June  and  continues  till  August,  whereas  the  Everlast¬ 
ing  Pea  is  a  month  later  and  continues  a  month 
longer  in  bloom.  L.  grandiflorus  is  a  long-lived 
perennial  plant,  and  when  once  established  will  coni 
tipue  to  flower  every  year  for  a  lifetime  or  more. 
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The  Cherry  Crop. 

In  this  neighbourhood  and  for  some  few  miles 
around  there  are  a  good  many  Cherry  orchards  of 
varying  sizes,  but  the  crop  is  very  impartial.  In 
places  Cherries  are  plentiful  but  in  others  are  very 
thin.  These  orchards  are  a  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  those  who  hire  them,  for  the  birds  employ 
one  person’s  time  with  gun  in  hand  to  keep  them 
away.  Starlings  come  in  flocks,  settle  on  the  trees, 
and  devour  all  before  them.  Then  there  are  the 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  wood-pigeons,  all  of  which 
eat  them  ravenously.  A  wood-pigeon,  shot  in  the 
act  of  flying  away  from  a  tree  in  the  gardens  here 
this  morning,  was  picked  up  a  short  distance  off,  and, 
when  the  crop  was  cut  open,  nineteen  Cherries,  most 
of  them  whole  and  some  with  the  stalks  upon  them, 
were  turned  out.  Some  of  our  people  have  to  use 
the  gun  all  day  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  other  days, 
a  work  of  necessity,  though  the  sound  of  the  firing 
rather  jars  on  our  nerves  as  we  sit  in  our  quiet  rural 
churches,  free  from  all  other  outside  noise. — T.  W., 
Yelverton,  Norfolk,  13  July. 

Cucumber. — Daniel’s  Masterpiece. 

A  brace  of  fruits  of  this  variety,  measuring  over 
two  feet  in  length,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Church 
of  Braconash,  at  the  recent  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural  Show.  They  were  11  not  for  compe¬ 
tition,”  but  were  very  much  admired.  It  is  a  dark 
green  variety,  and  only  slightly  spined ;  gardeners 
present  thought  them  Ai. — T.  JV. 

Adiantum  macrophyllum. 

I  have  had  for  three  years  a  plant  of  Adiantum 
macrophyllum  and  have  never  been  able  to  grow  it 
fairly  well — the  young  fronds  come'  up  strongly  but 
soon  turn  brown  and  go  wrong.  I  have  tried  it  both 
in  the  stove  and  in  the  fernery  with  the  same  results. 
I  grow  several  other  Adiantums  well.  Is  this  sort 
particularly  difficult  to  grow  ?  Does  it  require 
special  treatment  ?  Should  it  be  grown  in  peat  ? — - 
Plaistow.  [Adiantum  macrophyllum  is  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  most  other  species  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A.  trapeziforme  Sanctae  Catharinae  is, 
however,  another  kind  which  occasions  considerable 
difficulty  with  some  growers.  Both  require  a  moist, 
warm  atmosphere  while  making  their  growth,  and 
when  the  fronds  are  fully  grown  they  should  be 
inured  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  atmosphere  in 
order  to  harden  them.  If  subjected  all  at  once  to  a 
draughty  atmosphere  the  fronds  will  be  short-lived, 
and  resent  the  treatment  by  turning  brown.  They 
should  be  kept  a  little  warmer  in  winter  than  the 
majority  of  kinds,  otherwise  the  fronds  will  lose  in 
condition  before  young  ones  are  produced.  A  much 
better  start  will  be  made  in  spring  if  the  old  fronds 
are  still  green.  Provided  the  drainage  is  good, 
fibrous  loam  and  sand  will  impart  more  substance  to 
the  fronds  than  peat.  A  good  plan  with  A.  macro¬ 
phyllum  is  to  raise  a  few  plants  every  year  from 
spores,  as  seedlings  generally  grow  with  more  vigour 
than  old  plants  broken  up.  Spores  generally  come 
up  freely  when  sown  in  pots  and  -covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass  in  a  close  propagating  frame. — Ed.] 


Melon.— Daniel's  Westley  Hall. 

This  was  exhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  A.  Bishop, 
the  gardener  at  Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at 
the  recent  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Show,  and  also  by 
another  grower.  It  is  more  oval  than  round  in  shape, 
and  quite  large  enough  for  any  table.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  Reed's  Scarlet  Flesh  and  High 
Cross  Hybrid,  and  fruits  have  weighed  seven  pounds. 
It  was  sent  out  last  spring  by  the  seedsmen  whose 
name  is  attached  to  it. — T.  W. 


Large  White  Spiderwort. 

The  Virginian  Spiderwort  (Tradescantia  virginica) 
is  the  most  universally  grown  of  any  hardy  member 
of  the  family.  The  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown  and  propagated,  and 
the  little  trouble  it  occasions  in  preserving  it.  No 
particular  care  or  treatment  .is  necessary  than  to 
plant  it  with  other  subjects  in  the  herbaceous  border 
or  on  the  rockery.  The  moister  climate  of  Scotland 
is  equally  as  favourable  to  its  well-being  as  the 
relatively  dry  climate  of  London,  which  has  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  24  ins.  For  weeks  or  months  on 
end,  flowers  continue  to  be  developed  from  the  large 
spathes  or  floral  bracts,  but  fine  weather  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  bringing  them  out.  Then  the 


number  of  quite  distinct  varieties  of  this  same 
species  is  considerable,  and  those  who  grow  them  all 
possess  quite  a  little  collection  of  Spiderworts.  That 
under  notice  is  named  T.  v,  alb  1  grandiflora,  and 
well  merits  the  name,  for  the  roun  lly  ovate  and  con¬ 
cave  petals  are  of  great  size  and  pure  white.  In  all 
other  respects  the  variety  agrees  with  the  type  which 
has  blue  flowers.  We  noted  the  large  white  variety 
on  the  rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 


A  New  Cauliflower. 

The  varieties  of  Cauliflower  are  relatively  few 
compared  with  the  winter  and  spring-flowering  kinds 
generally  termed  Broccoli.  Yet  so  keen  is  the  com¬ 
petition  in  raising  new  kinds  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  anything  that  is  really  distinct  and  good.  A 
seedling  which  originated  in  the  gardens  at  Tower 
House,  Chiswick,  has  been  several  times  tried,  and  is 
now  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  great  merit  and 
distinctness.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green 
resembling  that  of  Horseradish  rather  than  anything 
else,  and  show  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sea-green 
or  glaucous  hue  so  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of 
the  wild  Cabbage  and  its  cultivated  varieties.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Early  London,  the  heads  were  of  larger 
size  in  last  week  of  June,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  time  of  sowing.  The  Early  London  was 
sown  last  autumn  and  was  well  advanced  before  winter. 
The  new  variety  under  notice  was  not  sown  till 
December,  and  was  of  course  raised  under  glass. 
When  boiled  the  leaves  surrounding  the  head  assume 
a  bright  green  colour,  and  show  off  the  pure  white 
head  to  advantage. 

Houstonia  senpyllifolia. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  procumbent  and  matted 
like  a  mass  of  Chickweed.  The  small  ovate  leaves 
also  resemble  those  of  a  Chickweed,  or  even  the  Bog 
Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella),  to  which,  as  a  whole, 
the  plant  may  very  aptly  be  compared.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size  for  the  genus,  and  usually  white,  but 
those  of  a  plant  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  are  of  a  clear, 
bright  blue,  with  a  yellow  or  orange  eye,  and  produced 
on  erect  peduncles  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  evidently  varies,  as  in  the  better 
known  H..  coer.ulea.  The  numerous  procumbent 
shoots  offer  a  ready  means  of  propagation. 

The  Peruvian  Daffodil. 

Such  is  the  name  applied  to  a  very  handsome,  but 
old-fashioned  garden  plant,  which,  like  many  other 
bulbs,  is  rather  neglected  at  the  present  day. 
Botanically  it  is  Hymenocallis  Amancces,  a  native 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  Sometimes  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
stoves  of  this  country,  although  the  greenhouse  is 
the  more  suitable  place  for  it.  A  plant  is  now 
flowering  finely  at  Kew  in  a  frame  which  was 
covered  with  lights  in  the  winter  time,  but  is  now 
fully  exposed  to  all  weathers.  The  bright  green, 
channelled  leaves  are  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  long,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  rosette  arises  a  scape  to  the  height 
of  2^  ft.,  bearing  five  large  flowers,  which  are  pale, 
sulphur-yellow  when  they  expand,  but  soon  change 
to  pure  white.  The  large  crown  is  of  the  same  hue, 
and  consists  of  six  bifid  pieces,  giving  the  whole  a 
very  striking  appearance.  The  stamens  project  into 
the  throat  of  the  crown  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 

_ 

NEW  PLANTS 

CERTIFICATED  BY  THE  R.  H.  S. 

Centaurea  Cyanus  nana  compacta. — The  typical 
wild  form  of  our  native  Cornflower,  or  Bluebottle, 
has  flower  heads  of  the  finest  bright  blue  which  the 
most  fastidious  could  desire  of  that  colour,  and  any 
departure  from  the  original  may  be  looked  upon  as 
degeneracy.  There  are  now  rosy  pink,  red  and 
other  varieties  in  gardens,  but  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  wild  form,  and  may  only  be  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  A  basket  of  plants  of  a 
liliputian  form,  grown  in  pots,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Herbst,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  at  the  exhibition 
and  conference  on  hardy  perennials  and  small  fruits, 
held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  the  variety.  The  stems  varied  from 
3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  height,  bearing  good  sized  heads 
with  bright  blue  rays  and  a  violet-purple  disc  as  in 
the  type.  The  plants  are  branched  close  to  the 
ground  only,  and  are  amply  furnished  there  with 


small,  lanceolate  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  dwarf  and  compact  appearance.  At  a  short 
distance  the  plants  remind  one  of  the  round-headed 
Rampion  (Phyteuma  orbiculare)  For  market  pur¬ 
poses  it  will  prove  a  decided  acquisition  over  the 
long-stemmed  common  form,  and  will  make  nice 
specimens  in  48  size  pots.  It  produces  seeds 
abundantly. 

Begonia  Miss  Faulkner. — This  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  several  fine  additions  to  the  yellow  varieties 
of  the  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double. 
That  under  notice  belongs  to  the  latter  type,  and  the 
flower  is  of  large  size,  very  full,  clear  yellow,  and 
consists  of  numerous  small  rosettes  arranged  in  one. 
The  sepals  are  usually  broad  and  rounded.  The. 
centre  opens  almost  white,  but,  when  fully  expandedr 
becomes  as  bright  a  yellow  as  the  rest.  The  leaves 
are  ample,  half  heart-shaped,  and  of  a  rich,  dark 
velvety  green.  A  plant  was  shown,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  above,  by  Messrs.  Id.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
the  variety. 

Godetia  White  Pearl. — The  flowers  of  this, 
new  variety  are  pure  white,  whereas  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  are  often  tinted  with  pink.  Both 
were  shown  together  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn.  They  had  been  grown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trial  in  pots,  and  were  not .  so  dwarf. as  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  if  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  The  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Albany  were  the 
larger,  but  this  might  not  be  the  case  if  both  were 
grown  in  good  garden  soil  in  the  open.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Laced  Pink,  the  Rector. — A  stand  of  this 
variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  who- 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it.  The  flowers 
were  quite  full  without  any  crowding  of  the  petals, - 
which  were  white  with  a  good  purple  lacing  more  or 
less  stained  with  crimson  especially  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  petal.  The  latter  was  entire  or  only 
obsoletely  toothed  round  the  apex.  If  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  good  and  flowers  are  freely  produced,- 
The  Rector  should  frequently  appear  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  board. 

Escallonia  exoniensis. — This  is  described  as  a 
hybrid,  but  the  parentage  was  not  given.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  E.  illimita,  E. 
punctata  and  others  of  that  class.  The  leaves  are 
small,  oblanceolate,  leathery  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  closely  investing  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced  in  racemes  terminating  the  short 
lateral  shoots.  The  flowers  are  salver-shaped,  with 
a  pink  tube  and  a  spreading  white  lamina.  It  will 
make  a  beautiful  shrub  for  sheltered  places  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants  which 
should  be  more  widely  grown.  An  Award  of  Merit' 
was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Mimulus  cupreus  Prince  Bismarck. — The 
flowers  of  this,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  were  of  medium  size  for  the  species,  and  of 
a  deep  coppery-crimson,  with  two  ridges  covered  with 
yellow  hairs  along  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip.  The 
small  ovate  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green.  This  dwarf 
Monkey  Flower  would  make  a  useful  plant  for  bed¬ 
ding  out  in  damp  spots  in  somewhat  shady  places  of 
the  garden,  where  the  flowering  period  would  be  of 
much  longer  duration  than  if  planted  in  dry  soil  in* 
fully  exposed  places.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Delphinium  Robin  Adair. — Improvement  con*’ 
tinues  to  be  made  amongst  the  perennial  Larkspurs;-’ 
and  the  choice  varieties  of  twenty  years  ago  had« 
puny  flowers  compared  with  those  we  now  see  in 
modern  collections.  The  terminal  spike  of  Robin 
Adair  is  of  great  length,  with  large  closely-arranged 
flowers  of  a  dark  bright-blue,  slightly  tinted  with 
purple  towards  the  tips  of  the  sepals.  The  latter 
spread  widel}7, ;  and  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
occupied  with  small  black  petals  covered  with, 
yellow  hairs.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.- 
Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  and  was  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Prunella  Webbiana.  —  The  affinities  of  this 
plant  are  with  P.  vulgaris,  but  the  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  quite  conspicuous  and  showy.  The  corolla  is 
deep  purple,  and  are  rendered  more  noticeable  by 
the  bronzy-red  calyx  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  toothed,  and  the  whole  plant 
about  6  ins.  high. 

Veronica  Anomala. — Like  many  other  of  the 
shrubby  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  this  is  alt  but 
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hardy  in  Britain.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  lance¬ 
olate,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green.  The  flowers  are 
pink  in  bud,  white  when  expanded  with  pink  anthers, 
and  are  produced  in  short  racemes,  crowded  together 
at  the  apex  of  the  branches.  As  seen  in  this  country 
the  bush  is  generally  about  eighteen  inches  high,  but 
in  its  native  country  old  specimens  reach  a  height  of 
three  feet  to  six  feet,  forming  a  dense  bush. 

P.^onia  Madame  Emile  Galle. — In  this  we 
have  one  of  the  many  fine  double  forms  of  Pseonia 
albiflora  which  now  exist  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  large,  quite  double,  and  of  a  delicate  blush 
pink  hue.  The  outer  petals  are  broad,  and  the  inner 
ones  narrow  and  somewhat  ragged.  Both  this  and 
the  two  preceding  subjects  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Banana,  Lady’s  Finger. — The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Banana,  but  is  considered  as  of  fine  quality.  It 
is  slightly  curved,  with  a  clear,  pale-yellow  skin 
as  thin  almost  as  a  lady’s  glove,  and  the  flesh  is 
rich,  sweet  and  buttery,  and  quite  seedless.  A  new 
stem  is  thrown  up  from  the  stool  every  year, 
bearing  a  large  and  heavy  bunch  of  fruit.  The 
bunch  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Gardener  to  Earl 
Cowper,  The  Gardens,  Panshanger,  Hertford,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  weighed  30 
pounds  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 


IN  FERN- LAND. 

The  pine-wood  wherein  we  rest  is  fern-land.  The 
Bracken  grows  everywhere,  and  by  the  bank  behind 
us  the  Hart’s-tongue  flourishes  amid  its  mossy  invest¬ 
ment,  and  contrasts  markedly  with  the  more  luxuriant 
fronds  of  its  rival  species.  Mosses  grow  around  us 
in  plenty  also.  They  flourish  to-day  as  they  did  in 
the  coal  times,  and  seem  to  coat  the  soil  in  place  of 
the  familiar  grasses  that  belong  to  a  higher  order  of 
plant-existence  and  to  a  later  stage  of  development, 
judged  by  the  matter  of  time  at  least.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  biological  thought  wrapped  up  in  both 
moss-life  and  fern-life.  Let  us  try  to  fathom  some  of 
the  meanings  of  each  grade  of  existence  as  we  rest 
in  the  pine  wood  by  the  sea,  and  breathe  in  the 
balsam  odours  that  fill  the  air.  The  Moss  itself  offers 
a  fair  starting-point  for  our  biological  ramble.  It  is 
a  plant  which  possesses  green  colour,  and  that  is  a 
feature  which  at  once  separates  it  from  plant-ground¬ 
lings  like  the  Mushroom,  which  feed  on  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  otherwise  illustrate  a  very 
marked  departure  from  the  ways  and  works  of 
respectable  plant-existence.  The  Moss  shoots  upwards 
into  the  air  a  shortened  stem,  which  gives  off  the 
leaves.  Into  the  soil  it  sends  root-hairs,  which  fix  it 
and  nourish  it.  Above  the  leaves  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  kind  of  crown,  and  the  growing 
point  of  the  stem,  had  we  a  microscope  handy,  would 
be  seen  to  consist  of  a  single  living  cell,  which,  by  its 
divisions,  gives  origin  to  new  growths. 

Life  in  the  Moss  is  simple  enough.  Its  root-hairs 
drink  up  water  and  dissolved  minerals  from  the  soil, 
and  its  leaves  drink  in  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
air,  and  split  this  gas  into  carbon,  which  is  kept  for 
food,  and  into  oxygen,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere.  Mosses,  how¬ 
ever,  do  possess  a  power  which  most  higher  plants 
want — that  is,  they  can  absorb  water  by  their  leaves 
as  well  as  by  their  roots.  Between  the  roots  and 
the  leaves  our  Moss  is  well  nourished,  and  grows 
apace  ;  but  the  production  of  new  Mosses  is  a  study 
far  surpassing  in  interest  that  which  tells  us  how  the 
mere  individual  Moss  grows  and  multiplies.  Mosses 
have  no  flowers  corresponding  to  the  popular  defini¬ 
tion  of  these  organs  ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  of  the  Moss  before  us,  we  may  find,  enclosed 
within  a  tuft  of  reddish  leaves,  the  organs  which 
correspond  to  the  floral  belongings  of  higher  plants. 
Here  we  see  the  parts  which  correspond  to  the 
stamens  and  pistils  of  other  and  higher  forms.  Fer¬ 
tilisation  of  the  ovule,  as  we  may  call  it,  takes  place, 
and  a  living  cell  is  thus  produced  containing  poten¬ 
tially  or  at  a  developmental  distance,  the  future  Moss. 
Soon  this  fertilized  cell  produces  other  cells,  and  a 
rod-like  body  is  produced  within  the  sac  which  still 
remains  on  the  parent  Moss.  Later  on,  the  free  or 
upper  end  of  the  rod-like  body~  expands  and  grows  to 
form  an  urn-shaped  receptacle,  which  is  supported 
on  a  stalk ;  while  below  leaves  have  already  begun 
to  form.  On  the  tip  of  the  urn  a  lid  next  grows  forth, 
and  within  the  urn  little  living  seed-like  bodies  or 


“spores”  are  produced.  Ultimately  these  spores 
escape  from  the  urn,  and  from  each  grows  out  a 
long  thread,  which  consists  simply  of  a  row  of  cells. 
This  thread  begins  to  bud  and  to  increase,  and  soon 
we  perceive  that  out  of  each  bud  to  which  it  gives 
rise  a  new  Moss-plant  has  originated. 

Now,  this  is  no  doubt  a  complex  history,  and  one 
which  teaches  us  that  it  is  a  fallacious  proceeding  to 
judge  of  a  plant’s  real  nature  merely  by  its  station 
in  life.  Our  Moss  itself,  with  which  we  started,  and 
as  it  grows  before  our  eyes,  corresponds  in  its  way 
with  the  ordinary  flowering  plant.  It  produces  its 
“  seeds,"  or  what  corresponds  with  them,  and  out  of 
these  seeds  arises  directly,  not  another  Moss-plant, 
but  the  urn,  with  its  spores  and  the  thread-like  body. 
This  latter  in  its  turn  gives  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  Moss-plant,  so  that  the  round  of  development 
here  is  from  the  moss  to  the  urn-possessing  structure, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  Moss  again.  Meanwhile, 
the  Fern  is  waiting  our  attention,  and  it  will  be 
instructive  to  see  how  affairs  in  the  intimate  policy 
of  fernland  proceed  as  compared  with  the  course  of 
matters  in  the  domain  of  the  Mosses. 

The  Bracken  before  us  is  a  goodly  plant  to  see. 
Its  elegant  fronds  wave  to  and  fro,  as  if  conscious 
of  their  superiority  among  the  ground  wood  of 
the  pine  forest.  Yet  pride  will  have  a  fall,  and 
when  you  get  to  know  the  Fern  intimately,  you 
may  perhance  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  all  its 
fairness  it  really  corresponds,  not  to  the  Moss, 
but  to  the  insignificent  urn-shaped  body  which 
the  Moss  produced.  Physiologically,  the  Moss  can 
afford  to  look  down  on  the  lordly  Bracken,  although 
structurally  the  latter  may  claim  a  fair  equality  with 
the  Moss.  This  is  the  difference  which  life’s  work 
makes,  when  compared  with  the  nature  of  the 
agencies  which  carry  on  the  work.  The  Fern  leaves 
are  “  fronds,”  not  leaves.  While  they  act  as  leaves 
in  feeding  the  plant,  they  are  much  more  to  the 
Fern  than  is  the  leaf  to  the  ordinary  flower  or  tree. 

Once  again,  when  we  turn  to  the  Fern  we  are  in  the 
region  of  flowerless  plants.  True,  your  royal  Fern 
may  and  does  develop  its  fructification  on  branches 
or  leaves  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
fronds,  but  even  then  you  can  detect  nothing  in  the 
Fern  which  reminds  you  of  the  blossoms  of  the  higher 
plant  life  around.  Away  down  in  the  earth  is  the 
thick  root  of  the  Fern,  but  this  is  really  its  stem, 
from  which  the  fronds  rise  into  the  air.  The  Fern 
lives  as  do  other  plants,  and  as  does  the  Moss. 
Its  nutritive  wants  are  provided  for  by  its  root 
and  its  leaves,  and  it  grows  luxuriantly  and 
well  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  putting  forth 
frond  after  frond  till  a  whole  wealth  of  green  plumes 
marks  the  acme  of  its  course.  With  the  eye  of 
scientific  faith  you  and  I  to-day  must  glance  forward 
in  the  history  of  the  Bracken  before  us.  That  glance 
will  lead  us  onwatds  to  the  autumn  time  and  to  the 
season  of  golden  reaping,  when  the  green  fields  of 
to-day  have  become  waving  plateaux  of  yellow  grain. 
It  will  take  us  onwards  through  the  dull  winter  and 
the  time  of  the  snow.  It  will  bring  us  to  the  spring¬ 
time  and  the  reviving  year,  and  it  will  set  us  in  due 
season  where  we  repose  to-day  in  the  pine-wood 
with  those  young  fronds  uncoiling  their  crozier-like 
heads  before  us,  and  starting  with  each  hour  into 
newness  and  fulness  of  life.  The  tiny  fronds  that 
are  growing  close  by  are  the  beginnings  of  new 
Ferns.  We  must  ask  them  whence  they  have 
come,  and  go  back  to  unravel  the  links  that  bind 
them  in  all  their  unconscious  vitality  to  the  Fern 
whose  fronds  are  waving  in  the  breeze. — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  GUTTATUM 
WILSON’S  VAR. 

There  is  now  a  multiplicity  of  forms  which  must  be 
ranged  under  O.  crispum  guttatum.  The  original 
variety  to  which  the  name  was  given  had  white 
flowers  with  from  four  to  six  roundish  or  oval, 
reddish-brown  blotches  on  the  centre  of  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  series  of  them  arranged  around  the 
crest  of  the  lips.  Now  the  flowers  vary  considerably 
in  the  number,  size,  and  shape  of  the  blotches  on 
different  flowers  of  the  same  plant  or  even  on  the 
same  raceme.  The  general  character  of  the  flowers 
and  the  blotches  however  remains  the  same.  Wil¬ 
son's  variety  under  notice  differs  in  the  sepals,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  the  petals,  being  stained  on  the  back 


with  purple,  which  shows  itself  on  the  inner  face. 
Other  varieties  of  the  O.  c.  guttatum  do  however 
agree  in  this  respect.  The  flowers  sent  us  by  Mr. 
David  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Westmount,  Kelvin- 
side,  Glasgow,  measured  4J  ins.  across  the  petals. 
All  the  segments  were  notable  for  their  length  and 
their  long  acuminate  points.  The  sepals  were 
lanceolate,  and  the  petals  rhomboid-lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed  at  the  edge  of  the  wider  part,  and 
finely  toothed  to  the  tips.  The  lip  is  equally  notable 
for  its  length  and  its  finely  toothed  margin.  The 
blotches  were  well  defined  on  the  sepals  and  lip,  but 
generally  reduced  to  numerous  small  specks  on  the 
centre  of  the  petals.  Mr.  Wilson  sent  two  others, 
which  must  be  placed  under  O.  c.  guttatum  ;  but  that 
labelled  No.  3  we  considered  sufficiently  distinct  to 
receive  a  special  name,  and  we  therefore  distinguish 
it  as  Wilson’s  variety.  At  present  there  is  a  splendid 
display  of  cool  Orchids  at  Westmount,  with  about 
100  specimens  of  O.  crispum  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
bloom.  We  can  testify  to  the  firmness  of  texture, 
and  the  cultural  treatment  given  them  from  the 
racemes  of  bloom  sent  us. 

AERIDES  MACULOSUM  PREWETTS  VAR., 
NOV.  VAR. 

In  general  terms  this  may  be  described  as  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  type  and  the  rare  variet}-  A.  m. 
Schrcederi.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  rigid,  light 
green,  8  ins.  to  9  ins.  long,  unequally  and  bluntly 
bilobed  as  in  the  type,  and  very  closely  arranged  on 
the  stem,  so  that  the  plant  is  very  compact  in  habit. 
The  sepals  are  oblong-oval,  the  lateral  ones  being  the 
broadest,  and  all  are  white,  faintly-tinted  with  rose 
towards  the  apex,  and  almost  entirely  without  spots. 
The  petals  are  much  narrower,  of  a  faint  rose  colour, 
deeper  towards  the  apex,  and  spotted  with  rosy- 
purple  also  towards  the  apex.  The  lip  has  the  broad 
claw  and  small,  rounded  auricles  of  the  type,  and 
these  parts  are  white,  with  a  few  purple  lines  in  the 
centre,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  crest-like  pro¬ 
cess  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  bluntly  triangular,  wavy  at 
the  margins,  slightly  deflexed  there,  and  magenta- 
purple,  fading  slightly  at  the  margins.  The  white 
and  slightly-striped  crest  consists  of  two  small  teeth 
with  a  larger,  slightly  emarginate  process  between, 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  spur,  which  is  strofigly 
curved  forward,  slightly  compressed  at  the  base, 
cylindrical  and  green  at  the  tip.  The  column  is 
white,  with  a  pale  yellow  anther  cap.  The  flowers 
are  slightly,  but  sweetly,  odorous.  A  fine  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  at  the  exhibition  and  conference,  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.  The  flower  scape  was  17  ins.  long,  and 
had  seven  branches  on  the  lower  part,  and  the  first 
branch  bore  twelve  flowers,  which  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  fine  appearance  of  the  whole.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  leaves,  the  scape  had 
pushed  out  the  wrong  way,  and  instead  of  being 
pendulous  as  usual,  had  assumed  an  ascending 
direction.  The  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  basal 
part  of  the  leaves,  and  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
specific  name,  were  entirely  absent.  The  variety 
originated  amongst  a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids 
imported  from  Bombay,  the  habitat  of  the  type  which 
was  intoduced  in  1840.  The  variety  A.  m. 
Schroederi  came  from  the  East  Indies. — J .  Fraser. 

ZYGOPETALUM  MELEAGRIS  ALBIDO- 
FULVUM. 

The  inordinate  length  of  the  name  of  this  Orchid 
is  the  most  objectionable  part  of  it ;  for  when  seen 
it  is  both  distinct  and  handsome,  and  is  far  too 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  Before  being  united 
with  Zygopetalum  it  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Huntleya  albido-fulva.  The  specific,  or  rather  the 
varietal,  name  is  expressive  of  the  leading  colours  of 
the  flower.  The  ovate,  acuminate,  spreading,  flat 
sepals  are  white  at  the  base,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and 
fulvous  or  rich,  bronzy-brown  in  the  upper  part. 
The  petals  are  paler,  slightly  toothed  at  the  margin 
and  a  little  incurved  there.  The  lip  is  white  with 
exception  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  triangular 
middle  lobe,  which  is  reddish-brown.  The  crest  is  a 
curious  half  cup-shaped  organ,  bearing  long  fringe¬ 
like  white  teeth.  The  column  is  white  with  broad 
pale  yellow  wings,  uniting  over  the  anther  like  a 
coal-scuttle  bonnet.  The  leaves  are  numerous  and 
arranged  in  two  ranks  much  resembling  those  of 
MiUonja  vexillaria.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on 
grapes  fropr  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  species  of 
the'  type  just  described  are  generally  grown  in, 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Batemannia 
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THE  MADEIRA  MARSH  ORCHIS. 

The  Marsh  Orchis  (O.  latifolia)  is  one  of  our  British 
species  which  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution  through 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Madeira  to  North  Asia 
and  the  Himalayas.  The  Madeira  form  is  a  giant 
reaching  a  height  of  3$  ft.  even  under  cultivation,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  it  enjoys  a 
cool  recess  exposed  to  the  morning  sun  only.  The  stem 
is  about  an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  and  leafy  almost  to 
the  flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  broad  and  ovate- 
oblong,  while  the  upper  ones  are  lanceolate,  and  all 
narrowed  to  a  point.  The  flowers  are  purple  and 
arranged  in  a  long  rather  dense  spike,  having  a  some¬ 
what  leafy  appearance,  owing  to  the  long  bracts  ex¬ 
tending  somewhat  beyond  the  flowers.  The  well- 
known  O.  foliosa  also  comes  from  Madeira,  but  when 
seen  alongside  of  the  Marsh  Orchis  is  quite  distinct 
with  the  flowers  closely  arranged  hiding  the  bracts. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  these  stately  Orchids 
should  not  be  as  frequently  planted  in  herbaceous 
borders  as  many  of  the  more  common  and  less 
interesting  subjects. 
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Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  recently  at  the  Old  Legs  of  Man, 
Fishergate,  Mr.  S.  H.  Stott,  Fulwood,  presiding. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  the  report  of 
the  Committee  again  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  successful  character  of  the  Society's  operations 
during  the  year,  and  especially  \yth  regard  to  the 
Spring  Show  and  the  monthly  meetings.  The 
financial  statement  showed  that  the  cash  in  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  was  ^40  16s.  4^d.  The 
subscriptions  amounted  to  /124  12s.  6d.  The  total 
income  was  ^253  18s.  3^d.  The  expenditure  included 
/106  17s.  3d.  paid  as  prize  money,  and  the  cash  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  /51  4s.  2d. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  : — Messrs.  Wm.  Troughton,  Charles  Parker, 
E.  Sendall,  J.  Healy,  P.  Howarth,  J.  Ashworth,  P. 
Whittle,  W.  H.  Wilding,  Ed.  Payne,  Thomas  Spell¬ 
man,  Jon.  Brindle,  R.  Frisby,  J.  Parkinson,  H.  E. 
Tye,  Hy.  Winwood,  Hy.  Terry,  W.  Weaving,  J. 
Sharpies,  W.  P.  Roberts,  Jos.  Clarke,  J.  Williams 
W.  Simpson,  J.  Cross,  Jos.  Kirkman,  Dr.  Sharpies, 
S.  H.  Stott,  J.  Hathaway,  J.  Plough,  Thos.  Hodson, 
R.  Smith,  J.  Blackburn,  Thos.  Whitwell,  J.  Y.  Foster, 
W.  Norris,  and  Hy.  Oakey.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was 
again  elected  treasurer,  and  although  Mr.  John 
Atherton  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  the 
members,  recognising  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Society  as  Secretary,  re-elected  him  by  acclamation. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture, 
and  the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’ 
Flowers)  and  Fruits,  in  which  department  the 
Editor  is  assisted  by  practical  gardeners  and 
specialists  of  great  experience. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  writer  is  requested, 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No 
notice  whatever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters, 
other  than  those  merely  asking  questions. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  soon 
after  Thursday  in  each  week  as  possible,  and  that 
they  address  them  only  to  “The  Editor.” 

Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  write 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  ;  and  to  write  their 
questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible  consistent  with 
clearness. 


Questions  mo  mshjshs. 

Names  of  Plants. — P.  IV.  :  Muscari  comosum 
monstrosum.  X.  :  Lilium  parvum.  XV.  H.  :  Pratia 
angulata,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  David.  Bell  : 
1  Bifrenaria  Atropurpurea.  An  Apprentice:  2  Reti- 
nospora  obtusa  cycoprodioides  ;  7  Rhododendron 
intermedium.  F.  R.  S.  :  Lycaste  Deppei.  We 
could  not  find  any  insect  ;  box  broken.  IF.il/.  ;  1, 
Rhus  Cotinus ;  2,  Polemonium  coeruleum  albi- 

florum;  3,  Ornithogalum  pyramidale ;  4,  Trades- 
cantia  virginica  rubra;  5,  Asphodelia  lutea ;  6, 

Gaultheria  Shallon. 


Book  on  Ferns. — I  want  a  book  that  will  give,  in 
an  easily  identifiable  form,  figures  and  descriptions 
of  a  typical  character  by  which  the  leading  British 
species  can  be  identified. — A.  S.  D.  [Moore’s 
British  Ferns  is  by  far  the  best  for  a  beginner  to  take 
in  hand,  and  when  he  has  mastered  that,  Druery’s 
Choice  British  Ferns  will  be  found  most  useful.) 

Oleanders. — The  beauty  of  my  Oleander  is  some¬ 
what  spoilt  by  young  shoots  growing  above  the 
flowers,  but  I  have  seen  plants  where  this  has  not 
occurred?  How  is  it  prevented  ? — Frank.  [As  soon 
as  the  masses  of  bloom  were  formed  you  should  have 
picked  off  the  young  shoots  which  soon  afterwards 
formed  at  the  base.  They  rob  the  flowers  of  much  of 
their  strength,  and  it  is  no  detriment  to  the  plants  to 
remove  them,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation 
all  the  shoots  have  to  be  cut  hard  back  after 
flowering.] 

Budding  Roses. — J.  T.v  Wait  till  next  month. 
In  early  districts  it  is  not  well  to  bud  too  soon,  as 
the  risk  is  run  of  their  making  an  autumn  growth 
which  is  not  desirable.  Many  good  growers  consider 
September  the  best  month  for  budding  on  the 
Manetti.  Repeat  your  other  question  when  the 
planting  season  comes  round  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  help  you. 

Passion  Flower. — T.  Sampson  :  Tacsonia  coerulea 
is  the  common  Passion  Flower  to  be  seen  so  plenti¬ 
fully  in  your  district  (Richmond),  where  it  flowers 
with  great  freedom  and  in  some  seasons  sets  fine  crops 
of  fruit  too.  You  can  buy  plants  cheap  from  any 
local  nurseryman,  and  should  plant  in  spring  for 
choice. 

Schizanthus. — Manx  Man :  Sow  seeds  of  S. 
pinnatus  at  once,  thin  out  the  young  plants  well,  and 
keep  them  in  somewhat  small  pots  until  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Keep  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as  you 
can  during  the  winter,  consistent  with  safety  from 
frost.  Give  them  a  well  enriched  sandy  loam  mixed 
with  a  little  peat.  They  flower  grandly  in  the  early 
summer  months. 

Persian  Iris. -—Amateur :  Cheap  enough,  andean 
easily  be  obtained  shortly  when  the  Dutch  Bulbs  are 
on  hand.  It  does  very  well  in  pots  if  heated  some¬ 
what  the  same  as  a  Hyacinth.  It  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country  nearly  300  years,  and  was  the 
first  plant  figured  in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine  1787. 

Artificial  Manures. — Journeyman  :  Nitrates  and 
phosphates  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  all  good 
artificial  manures.  Your  question  covers  too  wide  a 
range  of  subjects  to  be  briefly  dealt  with,  and  we 
would  recommend  the  study  of  a  good  handbook  on 
the  subject,  such  as  Warrington’s  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm  (Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.). 

Pinks. — S.  C.  :  We  do  not  know  any  work  specially 
devoted  to  the  Pink,  but  you  will  find  its  cultivation 
ably  handled  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers, 
which  can  be  had  from  the  author,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  Essex. 

Artillery  Plant. — Cornubian  :  Your  friend  has, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  adopted  a  practice  by  no 
means  new  in  using  Pilea  muscosa  as  a  bedding 
plant.  We  have  often  seen  it  so  used,  and  with 
admirable  effect,  especially  as  a  ground- work  for 
Tuberous  Begonias. 

Gloxinias. — Haughmond :  Sow  in  August,  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  for  flowering  early,  if  so  required. 
As  a  general  rule,  January,  however,  is  early 
enough. 

Gardeners’  Provident  and  Benefit  Society. — 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  5,  Martinue  Terrace, 
Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W.,  will  give  you  any 
information  you  require.  There  are  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  we  have  little  information 
respecting  them. 

Herbalist. — Omega  asks  for  the  name  and  address 
of  a  good  Herbalist.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
oblige  him  ? 

Fungus  on  Rose. — Briar:  The  leaves  are  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  well-known  Rose  Rush  (Uredo 
Rosae),  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  very  pre¬ 
valent  this  season.  All  you  can  do  is  to  pick  off  the 
leaves  and  burn  them. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  A  Constant 
Reader  :  Published  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Communications  Received.  W.  P. — Omega — 
A.  D.— J.  F.— G.  F.— W.  C.— S.  C.— Athol— W.  B.  R. 
— W.— B.  and  S.— C.  H.  S.— E.  M.— S.  K.  G.— 
Letitia. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  other 
Spring-flowering  roots. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  the  market 
for  agricultural  seeds  unchanged.  Reports  as  to 
new  crop  of  Perennial  Ryegrasses  are  favourable. 
Mustard  and  Rape  sell  slowly. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d.  |  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

— St.  Michaels,  each  2  6 

Peaches  . perdoz.  4  o 

Strawberries . lb.  6  3 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0 


16  30 


5  o 
12  o 
o  9 


Apples...  per  |-sieve 

Cherries .  J-sieve  5  0  10  0 

Currant,  blk.,  |-sieve 

— red . |-sieve 

Grapes . per  lb.  _  _ 

Kent  Cobs  ...ioolb.  40  o 
Nova  ScotiaLApples  18  o  30  o 

Vegetables— Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 


14  o 


s.  d.  s.  d 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 


Asparagus . per  ico  5  o  60 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  26  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  36  46 


Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bushel  5  0 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatoes .  per  lb.  1  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


4  o 
2  6 
2  o 
6  o 


1  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d,  1  j.  d.  Si  d . 


Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  0 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Calceolaria. ..per  doz.  40  60 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Crassula . per  doz.  9  o  15  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracasna  term.,  doz.  30  o  60  o 


Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
— Paniculata, perdoz.  18  o  24  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 

Lobelia . per  dozen  30  50 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Musk.. per  dozen  20  40 


Dracaenaviridis,doz.  9  o  24  o  Palmsin  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 


Erica,  various. ..doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Helilrope,  per  doz.  40  60 


Pelargoniums  ...doz.  6  0  15  0 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

Rhodanthea,  perdoz.  40  60 

Spiraea  perdoz .  6  o  12  o 

Stocks . per  doz.  40  60 

Tropasolum,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 

—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Eschscholtzia,  i2bhs.  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 

Freesias . doz.  bun.  30  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  40 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  40  60 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  10  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  04  06 
1  Pink, various, perdoz.  20  40 

Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  90 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  16  40 

—  Moss  . perdoz.  40  90 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spirasa,  dozen  bchs  60  90 
Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  16  30 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  20  40 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  20  40 

|  Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03  06 
Liliumcandidum,bch.  10  16 

—  various,  per  bunch  09  10 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


Telephone— No.  4763), 


UPPER  GROUND  STREET ,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON. 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (S) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

,  „  „  .  Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 

It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 

.  ,  r  r  ,  possible  way.  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 

known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the  ,  .  .....  ,  ..  ..  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,, 

.  3  .  ,  T  „  ,  ,  TTT  ,  -uc  and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 

joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  IHt  J 

'  o—  satisfactory. 

OLD  AND.  TOO  OFTEN  IN  EFFECTUAL  WAY 

OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
Upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water  section  of  PATEHI  joint 


In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis. 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  ETC. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is.  _ 


THE  CHEAPEST  &  BEST  OF  ALL 


FIRTR 


INSECTICIDE  (soluble) 

FOR  PLANTS.  — To  make  a  solution  for  washing  or 
cleansing  purposes — Half-a-Pint  of  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  ten 
gallons  of  water. 

1  For  Green  and  Black  Fly,  Thrip,  American  Blight,  Woolly 
Aphis,  &c. — Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  or  four 
gallons  of  water,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Red  Spider  and  Caterpillar — Half-a-Pint  of  the 
Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water,  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Mealy  Bug,  Brown  or  White  Scale — Half-a-Pint  of 
the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  four  or  six  quarts  of  water,  four  to  eight 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  pint. 

For  Mildew  and  Blight  on  Fruit  or  Foliage — Half-a-Pint 
of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  six  tablespoonfuls 
to  the  pint. 

For  Ants,  Grubs,  Worms,  Wood  Lice,  &c.,  in  the  Soil — 
Half-a-Pint  of  the  Fir-Tree  Oil  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

--  The  most  efficacious  way  to  use  Fir-Tree  Oil  in  small 
quantities  is  to  apply  it  with  one  of  Hughes’  Aphicides. 

When  applied  to  the  roots  of  delicate  plants  the  soil  should 
be  drenched  with  clean  water  immediate!}'  afterwards,  in  all 
other  cases  washing  is  not  necessary.  Used  with  Warm 
Water  it  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  when  cold  is  used. 

Soft  or  rain  water  is  necessary,  and  Applied  in  Wood,  Tin, 
or  Pot  Vessels. — Galvanised  Iron  Vessels  must  not  he  used. 

FOR  NITS  IN  CHILDREN  S  HAIR  , — Mix  one  part  of 

Fir-Tree  Oil  with  three  parts  of  Warm  Water  and  apply 
with  a  Comb  or  Brush,  the  Hair  can  be  washed  shortly  after. 

FOR  WASHING  FLANNELS  &  UNDERCLOTHING - 

Put  a  wine-glass  full  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  steeping  ; 
the  same  may  be  put  into  the  boiler.  Common  Soap  may 
be  used  but  no  other  preparations. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  half-pints ,  i]6 ;  pints ,  2/6;  quarts  4I6 ; 
half-gallojis  ;  gallons  12/6  each. 

Druj/is,  J  a?id  10  gallons  each ,  at  irj-  per  gallon , 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  insecticide, 
-its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free 
on  application  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 
I.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester. 

-Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK — A.  Rolker  &  Sons. 

RICHARDSONS 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  HOT-WATER 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


The 

most  artistic 
and  complete  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Glasshouses  and 
Heating  Apparatus  published. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON . 


TH  E  STOTT  LETHQRION  (Vapour  Cone.) 


PATENT  DISTRIBUTOR, 
PATENT  SPRAYER, 
PATENT  SYRINGE. 

KILLMRIGHT, 

BEST  Insecticide-for  Destruction  of  Caterpillar  and  all 
Insect  Pests  and  Prevention  of  Mildew. 

Mr.  J.  FORSYTH,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  writes  as  follows 
Hawarden  Castle,  The  Gardens,  Nov.  28th,  1889. 

Sir, — I  have  tried  your  Simplex  Manure  and  Insecticide 
Distributor,  and  find  them  to  answer  very  well,  but  especially 
the  Insecticide  Machine.  I  charged  it  with  “  Killmright,”  and 
found  it  very  effective  on  insect  life. 

Claremont,  Manchester,  November,  1890. 

Dear  Sir,— The  patent  Syringe  I  had  from  you  answers  in 
every  way  more  than  I  expected  ;  the  Insecticide  “  Killmright” 
I  have  found  to  destroy  thrip,  green-fly,  also  bug  in  stronger 
doses  than  is  required  for  green-fly.  I  can  highly  recommend 
your  Syringe  and  Sprayer,  which  every  gardener  ought  to  have. 

Yours  truly,  J.  BRIDDEN, 

Gardener  to  Oliver  Heywood,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Retail  from  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
from  The  Stoll  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barton  House,  Manchester. 


(PATENT), 


The  total  destruction  of 
Insect  Pests  in  Greenhouses 
is  thoroughly  secured  with¬ 
out  the  -  slightest  possible 
injury  to  Flowers  or  Plants 
of  the  tenderest  kind.  It 
cannot  fail  where  the 
houses  are  secure. 

PRICES— For  Frames, 
Ac.,  of  50  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
100  ft ,  9d. ;  500  ft,  Is.; 
1000ft.,  Is.  6d. ;  4000ft-, 
5s.  each. 


The  public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  in  various  forms  at 
less  cost,  as  they  have  in  most  instances  proved  to  be  worthless 
articles,  totally  unequal  to  Lcthorion  in  strength  and  effect. 


Sole  Manufacturers: — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co., 

(LIMITED). 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms: — FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C. 
Manufactory  and  Bonded  Tobacco  Stores  : — 

SHAD  THAMES,  LONDON,  S.E. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines 

from  Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders :  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V.  — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI.  — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 
Vineries. 

IX.  —Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


cesfBSSs, 

Chapter 

x.— Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit, 

XII.— Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV. — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII— Ground  Vineries. 

XIX.— The  Great  Grape  Conservatory 
at  Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX.— Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture. 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV.— Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines.  [Grapes. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European 
XXVII.— The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I— XXX— Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  5s.  3d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  44a,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

Tfje  National  tjhriJ^aijtliEmuin  $ocieti|’g  Catalogue, 

CBHTEHABT  ZEUOXTIOlSr. 

Containing  1,000  NEW  ENTRIES. 

ALL  the  NOVELTIES  of  1890. 

A  HISTORY  and  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  the 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,  by  Mr.  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE; 


NOW  READY,  Price  Is.;  Post  Free  Is.  l^d. 

GARDENIG  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  44a,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 


A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS, BiSimS "SHOW  WHITE 

mmmu 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August.  7$.  6d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  SMITHS, 

-  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  ios.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting 
out,  also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

TfiT  OiR.CES'FiEJK.. 

GABHATIOWg  “If ZZIE  McGOWAN? 

The  best  pure  white  Carnation  ever  introduced. 

Flowers  fine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated ;  the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very 
valuable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 


WEBBS' 


EMPEROR  CURARE. 


THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  ot  large 
size  and  good  quality.''  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley. 

-  Per  oz. 

onpareil  Cabbage  . .  . .  . .  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage . 6d. 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage  ..  ..  . .  9d. 

Large  Red  Dutch  Cabbage . 9d. 


OMION. 


Y/ebbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli 

..  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . . 

..  6d. 

ICd. 

Giant  Rocca  . 

..  6d. 

Is.  Od. 

Yilhite  Lisbon 

,  , 

8d. 

Post  Free. 


Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/-  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 


FEE  18  k  SPESBALITY. 


MTCEIER  WS.IL'SSJZIL, 

The  United  States  Nurseries.  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 


22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams'  Superb  Strain  is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  ios.  per  ioo. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE 
PRIMULAS,  6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  /FliNTEST  GKOWN. 

2  Hon  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
jVJLMJ  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly  wooden  stakes,  and, 
having  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground. 
t8  in..  4  in.  thick...  2/6  eross  s  ft.,  h  in.  thick...  2/6  do 


18  in.,  £  in 

24  >p  s 

V  „  I 
45  11  g 
45  n  s 
45  1 


thick...  2/6  gross 
31-  „ 

3/6 

5/-  » 

7/-  » 

9 1-  .. 

All  sizes  up  to  35  ft. 


5  ft-, 

6  11  jj 

7  ”  I 

9  ..  1 
12  „  1 

17  .,14 

ong  and  6  ins.  thick. 


2/6  dozen 
3/-  „ 

3'6  „ 

4/- 

8/-  „ 

3/-  each. 


FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 
SPECIALITY. — Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
-  assorted,  from  18  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment. 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London. 

THE  “  POTTER  ”  GARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage 
paid,  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armour¬ 
ed  Hosesecuresa  PERFECT 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  ENOR¬ 
MOUS  pressure  and  wears  for 
years.  Look  at  prices  : — 
^-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 


4  , 


i  ’ 


Ex.  stout,, 
Best  „ 

Ex.  stout , 
Best  ,, 

Ex.  stout  , 


37/6 
38  9 
45/- 
45/- 
52,6 


PLAIN. 

U  nkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam.,speciallycheap,14/- 


Best  quality,  19  - 
24/6 
25/- 
29/6 
29  6 
36/9 


Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  and  Jet. 

Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 


Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Catalogues  of  above 
and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post  free  from 


ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  ‘collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH'S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SOW, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  151/1  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  20ZS.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  tiuly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs,  ilethven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7 th  January,  1S8S. 

“  Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,'  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B,  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons) ,  ios.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  qs.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  only  BY 


Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH, 


SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


THE  BEST  CINERARIA-CARTERS 

JL  BRILLIANT  PRIZE  MIXED — -vide  Awards.  In  scaled 
packets,  price  2 s.  6 d.  &  3 s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TH E  BE  ST  CALCEOLARIA— 

1  CARTERS’  VICTORIA  PRIZE  MIXED— vide  Awards 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2 s.  6 d.  &  3 s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 
237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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An  Inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 

We  received  the  Highest  Award  (Silver  Cup  and  Silver  Flora 
Medal)  for  our  groups  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  R.H.S.,  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  May. 


B.  S-  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  754 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS, 

Tuesday  July  28ch. — Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Lily  Bulba 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  July  31st.— Sale  of  New  and  Rare  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  1st— Ripley  (Derby)  Rose  Show.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton,  (and  on  August  3rd), 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F. R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  2 5th,  1891. 


^he  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— On  Monday  last,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  this  society 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  pleasing  day’s 
outing,  in  connection  with  the  summer  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  noble  demesne  of  Ascott,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  But 
whilst  the  many  found  pleasure,  and  the 
gardeners  among  them  not  a  little  profit 
also,  it  may  be  that  with  some  of  those 
members  who  are  charged  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  what  is  without  exception  the 
premier  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  the 
kingdom,  some  concern  and  even  anxiety 
will  be  felt  as  to  the  future  of  the  society’s 
relations  with  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com¬ 
pany,  with  which  it  is  at  present  so  closely 
associated. 

It  is  very  evident  that  things  in  relation 
to  the  company  specially  are  far  from  being 
of  the  happiest  kind,  and  perhaps  it  is 
naturally  so  when  the  management  fails  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders,  and 
leads  to  no  dividends.  For  some  time  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Aquarium 
management  seem  to  have  worked  very 
amicably,  but  with  a  change  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  in  the  directorate,  there 
is  no  telling  what  may  happen,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  society  has  found  so  admirable  a  home 
at  the  Aquarium  may  not  be  continued. 
Certainly  the  connection  of  the  Chrysan* 
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themum  Society  with  the  company  has  been 
productive  of  good  in  the  matter  of  deputa¬ 
tion.  The  society’s  shows  have  brought 
the  largest  attendance,  and  of  the  best 
class,  and’ we  know  that  it  has  been  with  a 
view  to  improvement  of  the  character  of 
the  attendance  that  a  series  of  flower  shows 
has  been  held  by  the  company  of  late. 

Still  all  must  for  the  present  be  uncertain. 
Of  course  no  arrangements  made  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the  present 
year  can  be  upset.  We  may  not  all  regard 
the  Aquarium  as  the  best  place  for  the 
society’s  shows,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one 
more  central  or  affording  more-  available 
space.  Another  year  will  probably  see  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 


HILANTHROPIC  PENSIONING.- — -It  was 

anticipated  by  some  that  at  the  recent 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  that  distinguished 
statesman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  so  ably 
presided,  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  refer  some¬ 
what  at  length  to  his  proposed  scheme 
with  respect  to  national  pensions.  At  least 
we  will  not  say  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme, 
as  it  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Blacklejq  who  is  entitled  to  all 
credit  for  its  origination,  if,  indeed,  any 
one  can  claim  such  an  honour. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  belongs  to  the 
order  of  practical  reducers — that  is  to  say, 
those  statesmen  who,  finding  certain  crude 
suggestions  or  proposals  becoming  popular, 
love  to  lick  them  into  practical  form ; 
hence,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  find 
that  many  able  men  besides  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
are  favouring  Canon  Blackley’s  proposals. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  refrained  from 
referring  largely  to  national  pensions  as 
compared  with  charitable  pensions  at  the 
recent  Benevolent  Dinner  because  he 
thought  one  might  conflict  with  the  welfare 
of  the  other,  and  once,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  Benevolent,  a  charitable  system  of 
pensioning  is  established  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  until  a  national  system  has  been 
created  to  take  its  place.  That,  however 
practical,  can  hardly  be  created  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But  all  the  same  it  must  be  admitted 
that  any  system  which  is  national,  which 
compels  all  alike,  no  matter  of  what  class, 
to  make  some  provision  in  youth  for  the 
troubles  of  old  age,  and  towards  which 
the  State  adds  liberally,  must  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  one  so  unstable  as  is  that  based 
upon  charitable  subscriptions.  The  fact 
that  some  such  pension  system  is  found  to 
be  a  necessity  in  connection  with  garden¬ 
ing  does  but  show  how  much  greater  must 
be  the  necessity  in  connection  with  some 
other  vocations,  and  emphasises  the  need 
for  a  national  system  of  insurance  or  pen¬ 
sioning.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  important 
changes  in  relation  to  these  matters  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  another  twenty  y'ears 

will  testify.  - 

XHIBITIONS  OF  COTTAGERS’  PRODUCE.— 
With  the  approach  of  the  month  of 
August  we  get  the  best  of  the  Cottage 
Garden  Produce  Exhibitions,  and  as  a  rule 
very  interesting  they  are.  Some  are  held 
earlier,  when  in  association  with  ordinary 
Flower  Shows,  but,  except  for  special 
summer  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  display 
is  rarely  meritorious  so  soon  in  the  season, 
and  cottagers  are  too  often  tempted  to 
injure  their  crops  in  their  desire  to  secure 
something  with  which  to  win  prizes  far 
beyond  what  the  result  justifies.  Later, 
however,  matters  assume  a  different  aspect, 
and  where  promoters  of  exhibitions  of  this 
sort  take  a  practical  view  of  the  question, 
they  invariably  hold  their  shows  towards 


the  end  of  August,  that  the  poorer  culti¬ 
vator  may  be  enabled  to  exhibit  of  his 
more  enduring  crops,  and  do  so  with  less 
probability  of  harm  to  them  and  himself. 

If  the  Peas  are  over,  there  are  Runners, 
Beans,  Potatos,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
perhaps  some  Tomatos,  Carrots,-  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  &c.,  all 
good,  substantial  vegetables,  with  Apples 
and  Plums  for  fruits,  and  plenty  of  flowers, 
both  on  plants  and  in  a  cut  condition. 
Perhaps  we  have  in  the  past  rather  too 
largely  encouraged,  at  Cottagers’  Shows, 
the  belief  that  the  chief  aim  at  exhibitions 
is  to  win  prizes.  If  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  exhibitions  of  this  description  aid  in 
promoting  a  love  for  gardening  and  its 
improvement,  then  these  shows  have  no 
value  whatever.  Probably  one  of  their  best 
features  is  found  in  the  awards  made  to 
cottage  gardens  and  allotments,  because 
these  have  to  be  taken  as  they  are,  and 
cannot  in  any  way  impose  upon  the  hard- 
headed  practical  men  who  judge  them. 

Probably  it  may  be  said  of  all  garden 
exhibitions,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  that, 
unless  they  educate  or  help  to  promote 
taste  for  horticulture,  they  have  no  reason 
for  existence.  If  it  be  pleaded  that  these 
shows  be  promoted  solely  to  furnish  sights 
for  the  curious,  or  holidays  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  we  must  object  to  have  them  placed 
on  such  a  low  level.  So  far  as  the 
cottagers’  produce  is  concerned,  we  look 
to  see  it  of  excellent  quality  this  season, 
but,  like  all  others  who  garden,  cottagers 
are  very  dependent  on  the  elements  for 
success. 


T1>unner  Beans. — There  is  just  now  a 
wonderful  glow  of  bright  scarlet  colour 
to  be  seen  over  the  breadths  of  Runner 
Beans,  when  of  the  red-flowered  type. 
Some  of  the  large  growers,  who  have  an 
eye  to  the  picturesque,  sow  white  and 
scarlet-flowered  Beans  in  alternate  rows. 
Others  do  so  in  blocks  of  colour,  and  the 
effect  during  the  flowering  season  is  very 
charming.  Sometimes  the  old  Painted 
Lady,  with  its  white  and  scarlet  blooms, 
fills  the  fields,  but  white  and  scarlet  seifs 
are  the  predominating  varieties.  There  is 
always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Runner  Bean  to  sport  or  break,  and 
whilst  a  scarlet  Bean  will  produce  a  white- 
flpwered  plant,  so  will  a  white  Bean  do  the 
reverse.  These,  however,  are  matters  of 
small  moment.  They  simply  serve  to  show 
that  variations  in  the  Scarlet  Runner,  so- 
called,  are  but  sportive  ones,  and  that  of 
whatsoever  sort  they  are  Scarlet  Runners 
all  the  same. 

All  efforts  to  introduce  Butter  Beans,  or 
Runner  selections  from  the  dwarf  French 
type,  have  failed,  because  they  all  lack  that 
admirable  flavour  which  the  true  Scarlet 
Runner  gives.  But  we  have  of  late 
added  materially  to  our  selections  from 
the  Runner,  and  in  improved  forms. 
The  very  best  of  these  without  doubt  is  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  that  fine  variety  has 
had  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  of  popularity 
in  being  put  into  commerce  under  some 
other  names.  This  beautiful  green,  hand¬ 
some  podded  Bean  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  type  at  all  exhibitions,  and  the 
old  coarse,  broad,  rugged  giant  types  are 
put  out  of  court.  We  shall  hardly  fail  to 
excel  when  for  exhibition  we  can  stage  a 
really  well-selected  dish  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Almost  directly  we  shall  have  Runner 
Beans  in  abundance  in  our  markets. 
Almost  ere  the  Peas  are  over  the  Runners 
are  in,  and  they  are  looked  for  with  con¬ 
siderable  eagerness  by  the  masses,  because 
always  so  much  liked  and  so  pleasantly 
flavoured.  We  shall  have  a  heavy  crop 
of  Runners  this  year  without  doubt.  Some 


recent  showers  have  helped  to  set  the 
early  blooms,  and  the  soil  is  in  a  favour¬ 
able  condition  as  to  moisture  for  driving 
up  a  good  marketable  sample  of  pods.  The 
vegetable  is  a  favourite  one  with  growers, 
dealers,  and  consumers.  It  is  usually 
cultivated  roughly  in  rows  literally  on  the 
ground,  for  staking  vast  breadths  is  indeed 
out  of  the  question. 


Green  Peas  for  the  London  Markets  — It  is  stated 
that  nine  hundred  tons  of  Green  Peas  were  delivered 
in  London  on  the  nth  inst.  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company.  This  large  quantity  so  depressed 
the  price  that  most  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  at  a  loss  to  the  growers. 

Helensburgh  Flower  Show.— At  this  exhibition, 
which  was  held  last  week,  a  special  feature  was  a  fine 
contribution  of  hardy  border  flowers,  made  by  Mr. 
M.  Cuthbertson,  of  the  Public  Park  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  the  great  merit  of  which  was  recognised 
by  the  judges  by  the  award  of  a  Silver  Medal  as  an 
extra  special  prize. 

The  Midland  Counties  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. — We  may  remind  intending  exhibitors  that 
the  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday', 
August  8th.  Nearly  £70  is  offered  in  prizes.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  fine  display  of 
blooms  will  be  sent,  especially  as  liberal  prizes  are 
offered,  with  from  six  to  seven  prizes  in  a  class. 
Notice  of  entries  must  reach  the  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Spark  Hill,  Birmingham,  not 
later  than  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  4th. 
There  is  a  special  class  for  border  Carnations  also. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Association  for  the 
past  year  has  just  been  issued,  and  from  it  we  learn 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  has  in  all  respects 
steadily  increased.  The  number  of  debts  applied  for 
since  May,  1890,  was  1,156,  being  an  increase  of  286 
on  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  recovered  was 
^3,582.  The  total  amount  recovered  since  1885 
amounts  to  /iS.gSy.  Twenty-one  new  members 
have  joined  the  Association  during  the  year.  The 
annual  meetirg  will  be  held  later  in  the  year  than 
usual,  but  the  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Woodford  Horticultural  Society. — The  nineteenth 
exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  "  Harts,”  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Spicer. 
The  exhibition  showed  considerable  improvement  in 
the  plants,  which,  although  not  large,  were  bright 
and  fresh  and  in  many  cases  well  flowered.  The 
committeee,  with  Mr.  Point  as  secretary,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  successful  arrangements. 

Royal  Counties  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Portsmouth.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Counties 
Agricultural  Society  gratefully  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  to  gratui¬ 
tously  undertake  the  floral  decorations  of  the  royal 
box  in  the  grand  stand,  and  we  need  hardly  state 
(after  the  magnificent  display  Messrs.  Sutton  made 
at  Her  Majesty's  pavilion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  Windsor, 
in  1889)  that  it  was  carried  out  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  whole  interior  of  the  box  was  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowers  consisting  of  Calendula, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Clarkia, 
Delphinium,  Hawkweed,  Linaria,  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet 
William,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  Seed  Trial  Farm 
at  Reading.  In  front  of  the  Royal  visitors  was  a 
charming  display  of  a  new  Begonia  raised  by  the 
firm,  named  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ;  colour,  white 
suffused  with  pink  ;  this  being  the  first  time  of  its 
exhibition. 

Manchester  Horticulturists  at  Chatsworth. — On  the 
9th  inst.  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Improvement  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  Find¬ 
lay  is  president,  and  Mr.  Upjohn  secretary,  had 
their  annual  picnic,  the  rendezvous  being  the  Palace 
of  the  Peaks.  The  party  left  the  Central  Station 
Manchester  at  9  30.  a.m.,  and  reached  Chatsworth  at 
noon.  The  walk  through  the  gardens,  the  noble 
conservatory,  the  plant  and  fruit  houses,  &c.- — under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas — was  much 
enjoyed,  and  that  gentleman’s  high  cultivation  in  all 
departments  much  admired.  A  feature  that  specially 
attracted  attention  was  the  trunks  of  some  tall  tree 
Ferns  in  the  Great  Conservatory,  clothed  with  masses 
of  the  orange-berried  Nertera  depressa. 
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The  Trials  at  Chiswick  — On  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  Chiswick  Conference  a  sub-committee,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Floral  Committee,  examined  the 
collection  of  border  Pinks  growing  in  the  garden,  and 
awarded  three  marks  to  each  of  the  following 
varieties: — Her  Majesty  (Hooper),  Beauty  of  Bath 
(Hooper),  Modesty  (Turner),  Hettie  Dean  (Dean), 
Charmer  (Dean),  Mrs.  Dark  (Dean).  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  examined  the  collection  of 
Peas  growing  in  the  garden,  and  awarded  three 
marks  to  the  following  sorts  : — Ameer  (Harrison  & 
Sons),  Early  Green  Marrow,  Sutton’s  Empress  of 
India  (Sutton  &  Sons) ;  Early  Green  Wrinkled. 
Three  marks  were  also  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  of  Peas,  as  representing  the  best  types  in 
the  collection  : — Duke  of  Albany  (Veitch),  tall 
Green  Marrow ;  Telephone  (Veitch),  tall  Green 
Marrow  ;  Chelsonian  (Veitch),  tall  Green  Marrow  ; 
Extra  Dwarf  Daisy  (Carter  &  Co.),  Green  Marrow  ; 
Critic  (Eckford),  tall ;  Essential  (Eckford),  tall  ; 
Epicure  (Eckford),  tall  ;  The  Echo  (Eckford),  dwarf  ; 
Alderman  (Laxton),  tall  ;  The  Marquis  (Laxton), 
tall.  Two  marks  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties : — Sutton's  Early  Marrowfat  (Sutton  & 
Sons),  dwarf ;  Optimum  (Laxton),  tall.  A  first 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Potato  Early  Short 
Top,  provisionally  named  (Laxton),  a  remarkably 
fine  and  early  variety.  Tubers  large,  fully-growm — 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  variety. 

The  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  held  their 
eighth  exhibition  of  Roses  and  Pansies  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Ulverston,  on  Friday,  July  17th.  The  nursery¬ 
men  made  an  excellent  display,  and  on  the  whole  the 
exhibition  was  the  best  ever  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  this  Society.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  of  Newtownards,  were-  specially  successful, 
inasmuch  as  they  won  four  first  and  three 
second  prizes.  Also  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  and  the  best  bloom  in  the  show 
their  new  rose,  Margaret  Dickson,  carried  the  day. 
That  this  Rose  is  the  coming  one  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying.  Seldom  has  a  new  Rose  come  so  rapidly 
to  the  front  as  Margaret  Dickson  has  done  ;  yet  in 
the  face  of  very  keen  competition,  in  which 
the  leading  growers  of  the  Kingdom  took  part, 
this  superb  new  white  Rose  was  awarded  the  first 
prize.  We  congratulate  the  raisers  on  their  well- 
earned  awards.  Truly  it  is  a  grand  Rose,  and  is, 
beyond  any  doubt,  the  best  Rose  raised  since  Mrs. 
Laing’s  advent,  a  rose  that  does  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Bennett.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
gained  three  first  and  four  second  prizes  ;  in  fact  the 
competition  was  keen  throughout  all  the  classes, 
Messrs.  Dickson  of  Chester  and  Harkness  of  Bedale 
exhibiting  in  good  form.  The  local  exhibits  of 
Roses  were  much  in  advance  of  any  previous  year, 
although  nearly  all  the  first  blooms  were  over, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  previous  week  and 
the  great  drought  which  has  lasted  since  November. 
The  Pansies  were  excellent  as  to  quality  and  size, 
Mr.  A.  Irvine,  of  Tighnabruaieh,  remarking  the 
competition  was  considerably  keener  than  at  any 
previous  show  he  had  attended  this  season. 


WHITE  CLARKIA. 

When  writing  the  paper  on  Clarkias  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  I  little 
thought  I  should  see  immediately  after  how  very  use¬ 
ful  a  subject  it  is  for  employment  in  making  up 
arrangements  of  flowers  for  the  dinner  table.  At 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural 
Society  some  very  pretty  table  decorations  were 
staged,  and  in  one  case  the  flowers  of  Clarkia 
pulchella  alba  were  employed  with  excellent  effect. 
I  think  those  of  C.  pulchella  integripetata  are  better 
for  the  purpose  because  of  their  more  refined  form, 
but  either  can  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 
They  were  sparingly  introduced  by  the  exhibitor, 
but  with  a  profusion  ample  enough  to  give  the 
desired  effect.  The  white  Clarkias  are  very  pure  in 
colour,  and  that  is  much  in  their  favour ;  and  they  are 
decidedly  elegant.  In  one  of  the  pretty  arrangements, 
set  up  by  Miss  Lilian  Hudson,  a  charming  small- 
flowered  single  white  Rose  was  employed  with  excel¬ 
lent  effect.  It  appeared  to  be  a  species,  the  blossoms 
greatly  resembling  those  of  half-developed  blossoms  of 
Anemone  japonica  alba.  Mr.  Hudson  could  not  give 
me  the  name  of  it,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Japanese  species. — R.  D. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE, 

KENSINGTON. 

The  fine  old  garden  of  Holland  House  in  the 
west-end  of  the  Metropolis,  and  now  in  the  possession 
oi  Lord  Porchester,  still  remains  intact  and  enjoys 
immunity  from  the  grasping  clutches  of  the  builder. 
The  stranger  driving  along  the  busy  thoroughfare 
through  High  Street,  Kensington,  and  peeping 
through  the  rails  that  enclose  the  grounds  of 
Holland  House,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  demesne,  nor  the  distance  it  extends  beyond  the 
fine  old  pile  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground, 
and  deeply  embowered  on  all  sides  by  tall,  aged  and 
leafy  trees.  The  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mansion  are  occupied  by  an  extensive  and  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  trees,  of  which  we  hope  to  speak  on  a 
future  occasion. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  flower  garden,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  itself,  is  the  garden  pavilion, 
used  as  a  conservatory  in  summer  and  as  an  orangery 
in  winter.  The  construction  is  that  of  an  orangery. 
At  present  it  is  occupied  with  various  flowering  plants, 
and  the  roof  is  draped  with  vines  and  a  large  old 
specimen  of  Holboellia  (Stauntonia)  latifolia.  The 
interior  was  occupied  for  the  time  being  by  a  large 
garden  party  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  one  table  for  the 
reception  of  Royalty  was  spread  under  a  Walnut 
tree  close  by.  On  the  top  of  the  pavilion  is  a 
terrace,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  different  portions 
of  the  flower  garden  may  be  obtained.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  garden  are  some  arches,  the  remains  of 
old  buildings,  now  completely  covered  with  Ivy  and 
Virginian  Creeper,  which  give  them  a  picturesque 
effect. 

Near  these  arches  is  a  huge  bed  of  Calceolaria, 
and  another  of  Dahlia,  White  Queen,  the  latter 
being  already  quite  gay  with  its  large  single 
white  flowers.  Extending  towards  the  mansion  is  a 
rectangular  piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  large  angular 
beds,  some  of  which  are  largely  occupied  with  an 
intricate  pattern  of  scroll  work  done  in  low  but 
massive  lines  of  Box,  which,  being  evergreen,  gives 
the  beds  a  furnished  appearance  even  in  winter, 
when  the  more  tender  occupants  are  being  preserved 
under  glass.  Looked  at  from  various  points  of  view 
the  beds  are  a  blaze  of  bloom  at  present.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  of  various  colours,  Calceolarias  and 
Tropaeolums,  both  single  and  double,  are  extensively 
used,  and  bedding  Violas  are  used  to  some  extent  as 
edgings.  The  whole  has  a  very  unique  appearance 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  design  and 
the  use  made  of  Box.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  can 
such  a  design  be  seen. 

Bounding  this  garden  on  the  north  side  is  a  long 
and  high  brick  wall  formerly  covered  with  Peach 
trees,  but  now  occupied  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  choice  climbers,  one  only  of  each  kind.  The  white 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  is  still  one  of  the  best 
for  town  gardens,  and  is  now  gay.  Of  the  choicer 
subjects  we  can  only  mention  a  limited  number  where 
all  are  good.  Amongst  them  were  the  common  Passion¬ 
flower,  and  the  white  Constance  Elliott,  also  Ceano- 
thus  ccerulea,  C.  c.  grandiflora,  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
and  others,  the  Pomegranate,  Akebia  quinata, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Bignonia  capreolata,  out  all 
winter  and  thriving  finely,  Clematis  Jackmanni, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lady  Boville,  the  rich  purple 
flowers  being  very  effective. 

Another  variety  of  Clematis  named  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  sometimes  has  the  upper  leaves  coloured 
like  the  flowers.  C.  montana  grandiflora  and 
C.  viticella  grandiflora  are  other  fine  kinds,  the 
latter  being  in  bloom.  Periploca  graeca  has  covered 
a  great  extent  of  wall  this  season.  A  plant  of  Rham- 
nus  alternus  latifolius  variegata  has  its  leaves  beauti¬ 
fully  edged  with  white.  Other  choice  subjects  are 
Berberis  stenophylla,  Elaeagnus  reflexa  aurea, 
Choyzia  ternata,  Wistaria  sinensis  alba,  Illicium 
religiosum  and  others.  A  large,  old  tree  of  Wistaria 
extends  round  the  terrace  of  the  pavilion  and  keeps 
on  flowering  all  summer. 

To  the  west  of  the  arches  above  mentioned  is  a 
bit  of  neat  carpet  bedding,  planted  with  Alter- 
nantheras,  Mesembryanthemum,  Herniaria  glabra, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Sedum  glaucum,  Echeverias, 
and  other  subjects  of  that  nature.  On  the  lawn 
close  by  are  some  old  standard  trees  of  the  Stone 
Pippin  Apple,  laden  with  Mistletoe,  so  that  they  look 
almost  as  'green  in  winter  as  in  stammer.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  pavilion,  and  looking  down  from 
the  terrace,  qnq  gets  a  fine  yie-ty  of  tlje  oranges  in 


large  tubs,  which  are  removed  indoors  during  winter. 
At  present  they  are  finely  in  bloom,  and  very  fragrant. 
Amongst  them  is  a  fine  dark  hued  specimen  of  the 
Olive,  so  grateful  to  the  eyes  of  travellers  in  sunny 
eastern  climes,  also  a  large  branching  specimen  of 
Sparmannia  africana  and  some  Himalayan  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. 

Passing  a  little  way  along  the  terrace  leading  to 
the  pavilion,  the  spectator  looks  down  upon  a 
secluded  and  quiet  piece  of  gardening,  consisting  of 
beds  of  Zinnias,  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums,  and  other 
subjects.  One  bed  of  White  Vesuvius  edged  with 
Centaurea  candidissima,  and  that  again  with  white 
Lobelia,  is  very  choice  and  a  favourite  with  Lord 
Porchester.  In  the  centre  is  a  pond  covered  with 
white  Water  Lily,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  and 
Richardia  africana  all  in  bloom.  Passing  round  to 
the  mansion  itself  one  comes  upon  rockeries  and 
nooks  planted  with  various  subjects.  Large  Myrtles 
in  tubs  are  stood  about  in  various  places,  and  some 
fine  standard  Pomegranates  with  red  foliage,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Paris  and  other  continental  towns.  An 
old  Gingko  (Salisburia)  biloba  had  unfortunately 
been  planted  close  to  the  house  years  ago,  and  has 
frequently  to  be  cut  back  in  order  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

Near  by  is  another  garden  where  flowers  of  another 
kind  are  grown,  including  Carnations,  amongst  which 
we  noted  the  Coroner,  Alice  Ayres,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  with  terra-cotta  coloured  flowers,  and  the  Old 
Clove  in  quantity.  Here  also  is  a  collection  of  fifty 
varieties  of  bedding  Violas,  including  Hollyrood, 
Lord  Elcho,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  Goldfinch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Skylark, 
Blue  Cloud,  and  many  other  of  the  more  popular 
and  leading  kinds  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  A 
border  is  occupied  with  Provence  and  French  or 
Gallica  Roses,  which  were  the  favourite  kinds  many 
years  ago  before  the  hybrid  perpetuals  were  evolved. 
They  are  very  floriferous,  fragrant,  and  afford  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  in  quantities  of 
a  colour  also  afford  unlimited  supplies. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  is  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden,  in  which  also  annual  and  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  are  extensively  grown  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  They  are  cut  with  long  stalks  and 
placed  in  vases,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Amongst  Poppies  we  noted  Danebrog,  Victoria 
Cross,  The  Mikado,  and  the  Carnation-flowered,  all 
varieties  of  Papaver  somniferum,  also  Shirley  and 
Iceland  Poppies  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  P. 
umbrosum  with  its  black  blotches  on  a  scarlet 
ground.  Malva  moschata  alba,  Polemonium,  Gaill- 
ardias,  Evening  Primroses,  Lilies  and  others 
occupied  the  borders  everywhere. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  grown  as  standards  are 
heavily  loaded  with  fruits  and  must  present  a  fine 
sight  by  and  bye.  Morello  Cherries  are  here  grown 
as  standards  and  form  low  round-headed  trees  simply 
laden  with  fruit  in  various  stages  of  maturity.  Some 
of  them  were  netted  for  protection  against  birds, 
which  must  be  numerous  on  account  of  the  shelter 
afforded  by  so  much  wood.  Even  the  wood  pigeon 
finds  a  secure  retreat  in  this  town  garden. 

The  glass  houses  are  largely  devoted  to  fruit 
growing.  One  large  Peach-house  is  occupied  with 
trees  both  against  the  glass  and  on  the  back  wall. 
Many  of  the  trees  bear  an  exceptionally  fine  crop. 
Here  also  Lilium  auratum  is  grown  in  quantity. 
One  division  of  a  vinery  is  filled  with  Alicante,  and 
another  with  Black  Hamburgh.  A  separate  vinery 
is  filled  with  four  vines  of  Foster's  Seedling,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Alicante,  each  consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rods.  The  structure  was  not  originally 
intended  as  a  vinery.  The  crop  is  a  good  one,  and 
presents  various  stages  of  ripeness.  Behind  this  is  a 
well-filled  Mushroom  house.  Orchids  are  not  exten¬ 
sively  grown,  but  in  one  house  occupied  by  them  was 
a  batch  of  Cattleya  Gaskeliana  in  bloom  and  some 
Cypripediums.  Tomatos,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Eucharis,  Gardenias,  and  Carnations  occupy  other 
houses,  pits,  and  frames.  The  cool  Odontoglossums 
were  located  in  one  of  the  latter.  The  place  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  large  collection  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  grown  here.  The  various  vineries  and  other 
houses  are  largely  filled  with  bedding  plants  in  winter, 
and  must  in  themselves  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Dixon, 
independently  of  the  endless  details  of  an  old  and 
extensive  place.  He  has  already  seen  twenty-eight 
years  of  service  at  Holland  House,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  place  does  him  great  credit, 
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HONEYSUCKLES. 

There  are  something  like  eighty  species  of  Honey¬ 
suckle,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  warm  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Very  few  of 
them  extend  into  the  tropics.  The  choicest  of  the 
hardy  ones  only  need  here  be  taken  into  account,  as 
they  will  afford  sufficient  variety  for  the  shrubberies 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  any  well  kept  private 
establishment.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  and  L. 
Standishii,  which  flower  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
are  valuable  when  flowers  of  any  kind  are  scarce  in 
the  open  air.  Being  entirely  out  of  season  they  need 
not  further  be  noticed  than  to  say  that  one  or  both 
of  them  should  find  a’ place  in  every  garden. 

The  spring  and  summer-flowering  kinds  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  May  to  September  or 
October,  the  late  flowers  being  the  result  of  a  second 
flowering  from  shoots  produced  late  in  summer.  For 
botanical  purposes,  Honeysuckles  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  according  as  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  umbellate  heads  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  For  garden  purposes  they  may  be  grouped 
differently.  All  the  climbing  or  twining  species  may 
be  placed  together,  as  they  require  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  in  the  way  of  support  from  the  rest, 
which  are  bushy,  twiggy,  and  spreading  shrubs, 
which  require  no  training  or  support  whatever. 

Climbing  Species. 

The  twining  type  is  represented  by  our  native 
species,  the  Woodbine  or  common  Honeysuckle 
(L.  Periclymenum),  than  w'hich  few  if  any  other 
species  are  more  handsome,  and,  taking  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  their  delicious  fragrance  into  con¬ 
sideration,  this  denizen  of  our  woods,  copses,  and 
hedges  is  worthy  of  the  best  cultural  treatment.  Yet 
for  years  past  has  it  been  neglected  in  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthy,  and  for  the  most  part  takes  refuge  in 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation. 
Now  and  again  one  may  find  an  old  plant  nailed  to 
the  walls  of  some  lordly  mansion,  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance,  and  generally  in  gardens  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  old-fashioned.  The  flowering  branches  hang 
down  in  festoons,  peep  in  at  the  windows,  and  exhale 
an  odour  that  is  grateful  to  everybody.  The  absence 
of  the  species  from  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  is  the 
penalty  it  pays  for  being  a  native  wilding  or  weed  of 
the  woodlands  which  everyone  who  cares  may 
possess.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  case  was  far 
different,  and  several  varieties  were  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  handsome  and  valuable  of  climbers. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  gaping  or  irregular  flowers  is 
red,  and  the  interior  is  flesh-coloured  or  white  on  first 
expansion,  but  soon  changes  to  a  clear,  bright,  honey 
yellow.  The  name  Honeysuckle  is  stated  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  common  European  species 
from  the  fondness  of  children  for  the  plant,  and  who 
amused  themselves  by  removing  the  corollas  and 
sucking  the  honey,  or  rather  the  nectar,  which  is 
secreted  in  great  abundance,  filling  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube.  Woodbine,  as  well  as  the  specific  name 
(Periclymenum),  refers  to  the  twining  habit  of  the 
stems  and  shoots,  which  twist  around  trees  and 
shrubs  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  binding 
them  together. 

A  white  variety,  sometimes  met  with  in  old 
gardens,  is  very  choice,  and  worthy  of  extended 
cultivation.  The  late-flowering  Honeysuckle  (L.  P. 
serotinum)  is  useful  for  prolonging  the  season,  and  is 
also  notable  for  the  production  of  larger  heads  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  exhibit  a  reddish  tint.  The 
variety  was  introduced  from  the  continent  in  1715. 
The  Dutch  Honeysuckle  (L.  P.  belgicum)  is  not  only 
a  deliciously  fragrant  kind,  but  is  altogether  more 
robust  in  habit,  with  strong  stems  that  may  be 
trained  upright  to  stakes,  and  then  allowed  to  form  a 
head,  after  the  manner  of  a  standard.  The  other 
kinds  may  be  nailed  against  walls,  trained  on  pillars 
or  chains,  after  the  style  of  the  Italian  Rose  garden, 
or  allowed  to  take  possession  of  some  tree  or  large 
shrub  in  the  wild  garden,  where  the  stems  may 
ramble  and  festoon  the  branches  at  their  own  sweet 
will. 

The  Goat’s-leaf  Honeysuckle  (L.  Caprifolium)  is  a 
native  of  middle  and  south  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia.  Both  the  flowers,  stems,  and 
leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of.  our  native  species, 
but  the  upper  leaves,  or  leafy  bracts,  are  united 
at  the  base,  often  forming  shallow  cups,  in  which 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  seated  without  footstalks. 
The  species  may  still  be  found  in  old-fashioned 
gardens  or  grounds,  sometimes  apparently  in  a  semi¬ 


wild  state.  It  has  also  been  picked  up  in  copses  and 
woods  in  a  wild  state  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  for  that  reason  is  recorded  in  all  the  leading 
British  Floras.  The  berries  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
common  Honeysuckle,  are  orange  or  scarlet,  and 
often  prove  highly  ornamental'  during  the  autumn 
months. 

The  Yellow-flowered  Honeysuckle  (L.  flava) 
suffers  unmerited  neglect,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
a  few  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  delicious  odour 
of  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  latter  change 
to  an  orange  hue  as  they  are  fading.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  leathery,  and  the  upper  ones  are  united  at 
the  base,  as  in  the  Goat’s-leaf  Honeysuckle.  It  is  an 
American  species,  and  was  introduced  in  1810.  A 
wall  with  an  eastern  or  western  aspect  should  be 
accorded  this  choice  species  on  account  of  its  being 
only  tolerably  hardy.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
their  abundance  will  amply  repay  the  wall  space 
sacrificed,  and  for  indoor  decoration,  in  a  cut  state, 
few  yellow  flowers  would  be  more  acceptable. 

Quite  a  different  type  is  represented  by  the  Ever¬ 
green  or  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  sempervirens). 
The  hardiness  of  this  species  seems  to  be  ignored  in 
the  South,  where  it  is  always  or  generally  used  as  a 
conservatory  climber.  No  objection  need  be  raised 
to  it  on  that  score,  for  the  length  of  time  over  which 
a  single  plant  will  keep  up  a  display  of  bloom  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  important  qualities 
and  recommendations.  There  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation,  including  L.  s.  major  and  L.  s.  minor, 
with  larger  and  smaller  flowers  than  the  type,  and 
the  latter  is  frequently  planted  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories.  The  species  is  treated  as  a  wall- 
climber  in  several  of  the  more  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  and,  although  the  leaves  cease  to  be  ever¬ 
green  under  those  conditions,  yet  the  plant 
withstands  the  frost  of  winter,  and  flowers  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  The  flowers  are  tubularly 
funnel-shaped,  regularly  five-lobed  at  the  mouth,  as 
the  popular  name  implies,  and  of  a  refined  scarlet 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  ground  be  well  drained  wherever  this  Honey¬ 
suckle  is  planted.  A  little  peat  in  the  soil  would  be 
an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Clayey  and 
undrained  or  cold  soils  should  be  avoided  when 
planting  in  the  open  air.  The  evergreen  foliage  is 
very  impatient  of  a  smoky  atmosphere,  and  for  that 
reason  the  plant  is  unsuitable  for  open  air  culture 
near  London.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  soot-laden 
atmosphere  it  should,  however,  be  more  largely 
planted  than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  slender, 
pendant  branches  are  very  graceful  and  the  drooping 
flowers  elegant. 

L.  flexuosa  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  a  collection 
even  of  the  choice  Honeysuckles,  for  the  small 
yellow  flowers,  produced  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  are  very  fragrant.  The  branches  are  slender, 
flexuous,  and  twining,  clothed  with  ovate-oblong 
leaves  of  small  size  but  closely  arranged.  For  many 
years  past  the  golden-netted  variety  (L.  f.  aurea- 
reticulata)  has  been  more  popular  than  the  type  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  A  close  network 
of  golden-yellow  lines  follows  the  course  of  the 
venation,  rendering  the  plant  an  object  of  beauty  at 
all  times.  The  type  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1806,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy,  in  the  south  at  least.  It  may  be  trained  on  a 
wall  or  supported  as  the  above-mentioned  kinds,  or 
grown  as  an  edging  and  kept  low  by  clipping. 

Bushy,  Erect  Honeysuckles. 

The  best  of  these  is  probably  L.  tartarica,  the 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  which  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high,  bearing  an  abundance  of  rosy  or  pale 
purple  flowers  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Its  early- 
flowering  character  is  one  of  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions,  also  backed  up  by  its  hardiness.  The  fruit  is 
red  and  is  now  nearly  ripe,  but  there  are  yellow  and 
also  white-fruited  varieties  in  gardens.  The  Fly 
Honeysuckle  (L.  Xylosteum)  is  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  particularlv  in  Sussex  and 
Hertfordshire.  It  has  small  pale-yellow  flowers  and 
scarlet  berries,  but  there  are  garden  forms  with 
yellow,  white,  and  black  berries.  The  species  was 
cultivated  as  early  as  1596.  Another  species,  namely 
L.  tomentella,  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  close, 
bushy,  twiggy  habit.  The  leaves  are  small,  ovate, 
dark-green  above,  downy  and  hoary  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  purple,  and  borne  in 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  the  bush  more  resembles  a  Hypericum  than  a 
Honeysuckle 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS 

FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

It  has  probably  been  noticed  by  most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World  that  lovers  of  flowers 
in  a  given  locality,  while  cultivating  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  still  show-  unmistakeably  which  are  their 
favourites,  and  generally  grow  them  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  the  same  class  of  plants 
enjoy  in  another  locality.  We  all  know  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  such  plants  as  Auriculas, 
Carnations,  and  Chrysanthemum  are  grown  in 
various  places,  often  under  adverse  circumstances, 
while  man)'  others  try  to  excel  in  growing  one  or  two 
things,  while  at  the  same  time  attaining  good  average 
success  with  all  they  take  in  hand. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions,  which  are  now  being 
held  almost  daily  up  and  down  the  country,  show 
visitors  most  plainly  what  are  the  plants  most 
prized  and  best  grown  in  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  held,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  a 
certain  class  of  plants,  or  a  certain  style  of  grouping, 
or  some  other  interesting  feature,  is  found  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  one  show,  which  may  find  no  favour 
elsewhere,  until  the  super-excellence  of  the  exhibits 
attracts  the  praise  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  and 
then  that  imitation,  which  we  are  told  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,  commences.  What  is  true  of  summer 
shows  is  also  true  concerning  those  held  in  November, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  note,  which 
is  not  about  shows  entirely  but  Zonals. 

Much  as  good  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  prized  during  the  summer  months,  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  a  house  full  of  plants  in  full  bloom 
in  November  and  December  gives  a  greater  amount 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year,  and  those  Chrysanthemum  Societies, 
which  offer  prizes  at  the  November  Shows  for  cut 
blooms,  not  only  tend  to  greatly  enliven  the  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  also  foster  a  friendly  rivalry  amongst 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  which  results  in  the  plants 
attaining  unusual  excellence  in  the  districts  where 
the  shows  are  held,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt 
amongst  non-exhibitors  also.  Perhaps  very  few 
districts  can  compare  with  Bromley  (Kent)  in  this 
respect,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  general  thing  in  the 
locality  to  grow  some  Zonals  for  winter  flowering. 
The  size  of  the  house  devoted  to  them  of  course 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  garden,  but  even  in  small 
gardens,  where  a  small  span-roof  cannot  be  spared, 
they  are  allowed  half  a  house  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  local  Chrysanthemum  Society  encourages  the 
cultivation  of  Zonals,  by  offering  yearly  prizes  for 
thirty-six  trusses  in  twelve  varieties,  and  for  eighteen 
trusses  in  six  varieties,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  they  find  crov’ds  of  admirers  at  the  show,  for 
all  who  have  seen  the  Swanley  Zonals  at  the 
Aquarium  Show  in  November  know  full  well  how 
attractive  they  are  to  visitors. 

Varieties  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  be¬ 
wildering,  and  the  old  favourites  are  continually  being 
pushed  on  one  side,  but  after  growing  a  great  many 
varieties  the  following  are  given  as  being  proved 
sorts  which  have  flowered  well  in  November  and 
December  after  being  grown  on  for  that  purpose 
during  the  summer  months,  and  having  all  young 
trusses  pinched  off  until  October.  Amongst  Scarlets, 
we  grow  Burns,  Chas.  Mason,  Kentish  Fire,  Lizzie 
Brookes,  Rev.  — Harries  and  Scarlet  Cloth.  Crim¬ 
son  :  Mr.  H.  Canned,  J.  C.  Musters,  W.  E.  Gum- 
bleton,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Dr.  Rawson  and  Zelia.  White  : 
Eureka  and  Queen  of  the  Belgains.  Salmon-coloured 
kinds  are  Omphale,  Kate  Farmer  and  Sissie. 
Edith  Little,  blush  ;  Mrs.  D.  Sanders,  rosy  pink ; 
Mrs.  Strutt,  deep  pink  ;  Jean  Ill,  magenta  pink ;  Lady 
F.  Russell,  rose ;  Lord  Roseberry,  cerise ;  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Barker,  red-magenta  ;  Hermia,  rosy-red  ;  Hettie, 
magenta.  Amongst  the  new  varieties  which  are 
very  promising,  but  have  not  yet  been  tried  as  winter 
bloomers  at  present,  should  be  mentioned  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Mrs.  Mayes  ar.d  Opal,  salmon  ;  Phcenna, 
Miller’s  Favourite  and  Shirley  Hibberd,  scarlet ; 
Stella  Massey,  blush  pink  ;  and  Duchess  of  Portland, 
rosy-pink. 

The  above  are  all  single  varieties  and  are  more 
satisfactory  on  the  whole  than  doubles  for  winter 
flowering.  The  following  are  the  cream  of  twenty 
varieties  of  double  Zonals,  having  winter  flowering 
in  view  : — Scarlet  :  F.  V.  Raspail,  Hollyhock,  Pau( 
Charbonnier,  and  orange  scarlet,  Australian  Gold  ; 
Lord  Derby,  rose  ;  Rosa  Bonheur,  rose  ;  Le  Cygnq 
and  Swanley  White,  double  white  — IF.  P, 
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VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

In  some  seasons  during  the  past  decade  we  have  had 
kitchen  garden  products  considerably  earlier  than 
during  the  past  one,  but  as  regards  quality  and  abun¬ 
dance  the  latter  bears  favourable  comparison  with  any 
we  can  recall  to  memory  within  the  period  indicated. 
In  the  locality  from  which  I  write  the  weather  seems 
to  have  been  especially  suitable  for  heavy  soils.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  June,  on  remarking  to  a  gardener 
that  ‘‘rain  would  be  very  acceptable  now,”  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  on  his  stiff,  clayey 
soil,  that  he  had  never  seen  his  crops  looking  better, 
and  that  weeds  were  easily  destroyed. 

On  lighter  land  we  have  had  little  to  complain  of 
up  to  this  date  (i6th  July),  but  a  good  soaking  of 
rain  would  greatly  benefit  such  crops  as  Turnips,  late 
Peas,  and  Cauliflowers  ;  and  as  I  write  the  proverbial 
dripping  weather,  which  often  sets  in  about  St. 
Swithin's  day,  appears  to  be  imminent.  Potatos  are 
wonderfully  early  and  good. 

Since  finishing  our  frame  crops  of  Puritans,  which 
were  of  high  quality,  we  find  the  same  variety  outside  in 
good  condition .  Veitch's  Ashleaf  and  Sharpe's  Victor 
Kidneys  are  also  abundant  and  good.  An  excessive 
rainfall  would  be  regretted  as  being  likely  to  produce 
disease  among  the  Potato  crops,  which  are  said  to 
be  very  fine  in  the  districts  of  this  county  where 
they  are  extensively  growm,  and  in  some  instances 
have  commanded  exceptionally  high  prices  where 
they  have  been  offered  for  sale 

Reverting  to  garden  vegetables  I  may  remark  that, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  Southern  growers,  we 
have  found  our  latest  March  sowing  of  small  blue 
seeded  Peas  to  be  unusually  good,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  The  variety  in  question  is  Kentish  Invicta. 
Sutton’s  market  favourite  now  coming  in  is  carrying 
an  enormous  crop  of  very  fine  pods.  Cauliflowers, 
despite  the  drought,  have  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  ever  since  Broccoli  was  over.  Imrie's  Early 
is  one  of  the  best  for  a  backward  season. — M.,  Ayr. 

VEITCH’S  EXONIAN  PEA. 

This  Pea,  which  was  sent  out  this  season  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  as  a  first  early  wrinkled  marrow, 
has  won  golden  opinions  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
seems  likely  to  establish  itself  as  a  standard  variety 
among  the  first  earlies.  It  is  a  Pea  with  rather  a 
light-coloured  haulm,  bears  a  profusion  of  pods  of  the 
Ne  plus  Ultra  type,  dark  green  inside,  and,  like  the  Ne 
plus  Ultra,  has  the  peas  tightly  packed  in  it.  The 
flavour  is  excellent,  quite  that  of  a  Marrow  Pea,  and 
many  pods  that  I  have  picked  contain  eight  and 
nine,  and  one  pod  contained  ten  good  sized  Peas. 
It  comes  in  about  the  same  time  as  Earliest  of  All, 
about  a  week  before  William  the  First.  Unlike 
many  of  the  first  earlies  it  has  comparatively  a  long 
bearing  season.  Messrs.  Veitch  say  that  it  is  not  a 
selection  from  any  existing  variety,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be,  for  I  have  compared  it  with  many  of 
the  sorts  in  commerce  and  it  is  different  in  many 
ways  from  them  all.  I  like  the  Pea  exceedingly,  and 
it  promises  to  become,  or,  to  put  it  correctly,  it  is, 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  one  of  the  very 
best  early  Peas  in  cultivation.  The  outcry  against 
early  Peas  has  always  been  that  they  want  flavour, 
but  in  this  variety  we  have  the  three  essentials  of 
earliness,  productiveness,  and,  what  is  greater  than 
either,  quality.  It  only  grows  three  feet  in  height 
and  produces  its  pods  evenly  on  the  haulm,  from 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  introduction  in  this  way  for 
very  many  years. — Dcvonicnsis. 


FOUR  HARDY  ROCK 

ROSES. 

The  past  winter  proved  a  severe  trial  to  the  species 
of  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose,  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
this  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  got  killed 
outright.  Those  that  remain  testify  to  their  relative 
hardiness,  and  should  therefore  add  much  to  our 
estimation  of  them.  The  individual  flowers  are 
rather  ephemeral  in  their  duration,  but  they  are  very 
showy,  and  a  long  succession  is  kept  up  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  by  the  gradual  expansion  of 
younger  buds.  This  would  apply  to  Cistus  lauri- 
folius,  C.  ladaniferus,  C.  Cyprius,  and  C.  corbariensis. 
Other  kinds  not  now  under  notice  keep  on  flowering 
till  autumn. 

The  Laurel-leaved  Rock  Rose  (C.  laurifolius)  has 
pyate-lanceolate,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves,  and. 


appears  to  be  the  hardiest,  as  it  bears  no  evidence  of 
having  suffered  from  frost  during  the  past  winter, 
which  was  the  most  severe  the  present  generation 
has  experienced  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow  claw  and  the  numerous 
anthers,  and  are  freely  produced  in  succession  from 
the  apex  of  all  the  stronger  shoots. 

The  Gum  Cistus  (C.  ladaniferus)  is  not  always 
obtainable  true  to  name,  as  it  is  frequently  confuted 
with  C.  Cyprius,  which  may  only  be  a  variety  of  it, 
although  usually  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  at  the  apex  of  the 
shoots,  and  are  white  with  a  yellow  claw  to  the 
petals.  A  beautiful  variety  named  C.  1.  maculatus 
has  an  additional  blood-red  blotch  near  the  base  of 
each  petal.  The  linear-lanceolate  three-nerved 
leaves  are  dark  green  and  smooth  on  the  upper 
surface,  paler  and  finely  tomentose  beneath. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  variety  is  the  Cyprus 
Rock  Rose  (C.  Cyprius).  Very  little  difference,  if 
any,  can  be  detected  between  the  foliage  of  the  two  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  larger,  measuring  from  2  ins.  to 
3|  ins.  across,  and  are  produced  in  terminal  cymes  of 
five  to  seven  blooms  each.  The  petals  are  somewhat 
crumpled,  pure  white  with  a  yellow  claw,  and  a 
maroon-purple  blotch  above  the  yellow.  The 
stamens  are  short  and  orange  coloured.  A  large 
bush  of  it  is  undoubtedly  a  grand  object,  and  to  be 
seen  to  best  advantage  should  be  planted  on  the  lawn 
quite  clear  of  everything,  and  fully  exposed  to  air 
and  sunshine.  The  wood  will  ripen  all  the  better 
under  those  circumstances,  and  so  be  enabled  to  pass 
the  winter  safely. 

The  fourth  plant  above  mentioned  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  salvifolius  and  C.  populifolius,  and  is 
intermediate  between  the  parents.  The  leaves 
possess  the  heart-shaped  form  of  the  first-named,  but 
they  are  smaller,  dark  green  and  wrinkled,  as  in  both 
parents.  They  are  stalked,  and  not  connate  at  the 
base  like  the  other  three  kinds.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  and  white  with  yellow  claws.  All  the 
kinds  can  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  also  by  seeds,  with  exception  perhaps  of 
C.  corbariensis. — Taxus. 

_ 

FRUITING  OF  THE  PAPER 

MULBERRY. 

Owing  to  its  tender  nature  and  its  liability  to  be 
killed  down  with  frost,  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Brous- 
sonetia  papyrifera),  also  known  as  the  Lace  Bark  Tree, 
very  seldom  fruits  in  this  country.  Probably  its 
hardiness  would  be  greatly  increased  if  planters  would 
take  care  to  place  it  in  position’s  where  it  would  be 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine  so  as  to  ripen  the  young 
wood.  If  grown  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees  the 
shoots  produced  during  the  summer  time  get  killed 
in  winter,  especially  if  the  sheltering  trees  are 
deciduous,  because  when  leafless  the  subject  under 
notice  would  then  be  exposed. 

A  bush  or  small  tree  at  Kew,  and  which  made 
good  growth  last  year,  is  now  showing  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit.  As  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on 
different  trees,  and  that  under  notice  being  the  seed 
bearing  one,  the  fruit  may  not  ripen.  This  state  of 
matters  could  be  remedied  by  planting  groups  of  trees 
of  both  sexes  as  is  done  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg,  and  in  the  Avenue  de 
Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris,  where  many  fine  trees  are 
the  glory  of  the  autumn  months,  when  laden  with 
their  richly-coloured  fruits.  At  both  those  places  the 
trees  are  about  20  ft.  high,  with  broad  spreading 
heads  laden  with  fruit  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  during  August  and  September.  The  compound 
fruit  is  oblong,  and  being  made  up  of  numerous  small 
pips,  resembles  that  of  the  Black  Mulberry  except  in 
colour,  which  is  orange  deepening  to  scarlet  when 
quite  ripe.  It  tastes  sweet,  but  has  none  of  the  tart¬ 
ness  of  the  Black  Mulberry,  and  is  therefore  rather 
insipid.  During  September  it  falls  from  the  trees  in 
great  quantity,  just  as  happens  with  the  Black  Mul¬ 
berry  in  this  country. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Paper  Mulberry 
should  not  be  planted  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  London  as  well  as  in  Paris. 
The  temperature  there  must  often  be  lower  than  it  is 
in  London  during  winter,  owing  to  its  inland  position. 
The  only  drawback  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  sun¬ 
shine  to  properly  ripen  the  wood  in  autumn.  Last 
September  and  October  we  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  to  that  fact  we  probably 
owe  the  fruiting  of  the  tree  at  Kew.  Independently 
of  the  fruit  the  curiously  and  variously-shaped  leaves 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  ornamental  to  warrant 
the  planting  of  the  tree  in  our  public  gardens  and 
parks.  The  hoary  under-surface  of  the  foliage  is 
also  very  conspicuous  when  ruffl§d  by  the  wind, 


(©(eamtnis  front  ffjc  UDmrltr 
of  Su’iunce. 

Stumbling  Blocks  to  Gardeners. — The  com¬ 
mon  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  is  properly  known  as  the 
False  Acacia,  but  the  first  half  of  the  name  usually 
gets  left  out  till  one  gets  accustomed  to  it  by  habit 
and  the  proper  name  is  forgotten.  Then  the  Robinias 
come  to  be  confused  with  the  real  Acacias,  and  a 
misunderstanding  is  often  the  result.  Both  belong 
to  the  same  family  but  to  widely  distinct  groups,  and 
to  prevent  confusion  the  name  Robinia  should  be 
used  if  False  Acacia  is  too  long  to  be  remembered. 
Dalea  is  a  genus  consisting  of  about  ninety  species, 
also  belonging  to  the  Pea  family,  and  this  is  liable  to 
be  confused  with  the  well-known  Composites  the 
Dahlias.  The  Daisy  (Beilis)  is  liable  to  be  confused 
with  Belis,  one  of  the  names  of  Cunninghamia 
chinensis,  a  Conifer.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Brugmansia,  a  section  of  the  genus  Datura  and 
Brugmansia,  a  genus  of  parasites  belonging  to  the 
order  Cytinaceae.  A  greater  mixture  even  prevails  in 
the  words  Greyia,  Grayia,  and  Graya.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  Soapwort  family,  the  second  to  the 
Goosefoot  order,  and  the  last  is  a  grass.  Garcinia  is 
a  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  Mangosteen  (G. 
Mangostana)  belongs.  It  could  easily  be  confused 
with  Garciana,  a  genus  of  the  Philydracae,  but  the 
latter  is  not  in  cultivation.  This  cannot  be  said, 
however,  of  Philadelphus  and  Syringa,  two  genera 
of  the  commonest  garden  plants.  The  tubes  of  the 
best  Turkish  pipes  are  made  from  the  stems  of 
species  belonging  to  both  genera.  The  name  Syringa 
comes  from  sirin,  a  pipe,  and  is  applied  botanically  to 
the  Lilac,  while  it  is  applied  to  Philadelphus  as  the 
common  or  English  name  by  gardeners  and  others, 
thereby  often  creating  a  considerable  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  when  either  genus  is  referred  to  without 
making  proper  discrimination  as  to  which  is  meant. 


The  Ash  and  human  habitations. — Those 
who  have  travelled  much  in  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Ash  has  been  planted 
around  old-fashioned  farm  buildings,  homesteads, 
and  other  human  habitations.  Often  where  the 
land  is  all  cultivated,  and  no  other  tree  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  seen  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  landscape, 
from  three  to  six  old,  round-h  eaded  Ash  trees, 
sometimes  quite  giants  of  their  kind,  signalise  the 
site  of  some  human  habitation.  Sometimes  after 
the  homesteads  have  been  demolished,  every  stone 
carried  away,  and  the  ground  turned  to  pasture, 
the  trees  remain,  marking  the  site  of  a  former  human 
abode.  The  question  arising  as  to  why  the  Ash 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other  tree, 
seems  to  point  to  an  old  custom  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  which  has  been  continued  long  after  the 
inhabitants  had  lost  the  original  significance.  The 
following  translation  from  the  Edda  would  seem  to 
confirm  this  opinion — ‘‘It  is  under  the  Ash  Yggdrasill 
where  the  Gods  assemble  every  day  in  council. 
It  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  trees  ;  its  branches 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  even  reach  above 
the  heaven.  Near  the  fountain  which  is  under 
this  Ash  stands  a  very  beauteous  dwelling,  out  of 
which  go  three  maidens,  named  Urd,  Vernandi  and 
Skuld — the  Present,  the  Past,  and  the  Future.  These 
maidens  fix  the  lifetime  of  all  men,  and  are  called 
Norns.”  The  Scandinavians  venerated  the  Ash 
just  as  the  Druids  did  the  Oak  in  this  country. 
The  northern  counties  of  Scotland  were  largely 
peopled  with  Scandinavians  in  ancient  times. 


The  Blistered-leaved  Spiraea. — For  some  years 
past  a  Chinese  species  of  Spiraea  has  been  disse¬ 
minated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  crispifolia, 
which  is  appropriate  enough,  but  the  corrept 
name  is  S.  bullata.  The  leaves  may  be  described 
as  ovate,  rich  dark  green,  small,  and  closely  wrinkled. 
The  plant  forms  a  compact  and  densely  branched 
bush,  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  high,  every  shoot  almost 
of  which  ends  in  a  small  compact  corymb  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  red  while  in  bud,  and 
slightly  paler  when  expanded.  Owing  to  the  dwarf 
character  of  the  bush  it  should  always  be  kept  to 
the  front  if  planjed  in  shrubberies,  or  grown  as  art 
edging  to  feedg,  gr  planted  in  the  rock  garden, 
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National  Pink  Society,  Midland  Section. 

I  think  the  growers  of  Pinks  in  the  Midlands  have 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  first  exhibition 
at  Wolverhampton  on  the  14th  of  July.  It  was  a 
great  advantage  being  able  to  unite  their  show  of 
Pinks  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Floral  Fete  in  the  Public  Park,  as  this 
fete  being  very  popular,  and  the  weather  delightfully 
fine,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  were  present, 
and  thousands  could  see  what  charming  flowers  in 
the  way  of  Pinks  are  now  grown.  The  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  the  hon.  secretary  to 
the  Midlands  Pink  Society,  were  admirable,  and  two 
better  judges  than  Joseph  Lakin  of  Temple  Cowley, 
and  John  Beswick,  of  Middleton,  could  not  have 
been  provided.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the 
visitors  gathered  about  the  pretty  fragrant  Pinks,  as 
if  they  were  an  unusual  if  not  a  new  revelation. 

I  think  that,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  difficulty  cultivators  of  Pinks  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  their  flowers  into  bloom,  it 
was  something  to  have  two  stands  of  twelve  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  florist,  Blantyre, 
N.B.,  had  a  dozen  good  sized  well  laced  flowers  of 
Modesty,  Boiard,  Mary  Anderson,  Device,  Lowlander, 
Emmeline,  George  Kennedy,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Empress  of  India,  Elizabeth,  Samuel  Barlow,  and 
Sensation.  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff,  was  second  with  flowers  of  fair  size,  but 
somewhat  pale  in  the  lacing.  He  had  of  his  own 
raising  Mrs.  Thurstan,  Mrs.  Morton,  James  Thurstan, 
John  Dorrington,  and  George  Hodgkinson,  with 
seedlings  of  decided  promise. 

The  hero  of  the  day  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham.  He  had  good  sized  flowers, 
pure  in  the  ground,  well  laced,  and  deep  in  colour, 
and  in  his  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
which  won  the  first  prize  for  him,  he  had  Fred 
Hooper,  Boiard,  Zoe,  Amy,  a  beautiful  pink,  selected 
as  the  premier  purple  laced  flower,  and  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit  ;  also,  Empress  of 
India,  Modesty,  Rosy  Morn,  a  few  being  shown  in 
duplicate, George  White, and  Victory.  Mr.  M. Campbell 
took  the  second  prize  with  Boiard,  Modesty,  Device, 
Emily,  Emmeline,  and  Angus  Paul,  having  two  of 
each.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  again  first  with  six 
varieties,  distinct. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  p>f  Pinks  brought  but 
one  exhibitor — Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Birmingham.  They  had  a  very  good  assortment. 
The  varieties  :  Daniel  O’Rourke,  Ascot,  Lord  Lyon, 
Derby  Day,  Annie,  deep  pink  with  dark  centre  ; 
and  Mrs.  Thomson,  a  small  rosy-red  laced  flower. 
In  addition  they  staged  a  collection  of  twenty-four 
bunches  of  Pinks  of  different  varieties — a  very  good 
lot  indeed. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
sent  a  few  very  good  blooms,  among  them  three 
flowers  of  the  Rector,  a  new  laced  variety,  recently 
sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough,  which  showed 
this  fine  Pink  to  the  best  advantage.  A  first-class 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  three  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Lakin  Pink  ;  also  awarded  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Henry  Hooper, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Minerva.  A  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Pinks,  including  Lorina, 
Lustre,  Minerva,  The  Rector,  and  unnamed  seedlings ; 
but  the  Rector,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
previous  two  or  three  days,  had  sadly  gone  off  in 
colour,  though  its  fine  petal  and  shape  remained. — 
R.  D. 

The  following  were  the  awards  : — 

Twelve  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  dissimilar.  First, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B.,  with  Modesty, 
very  fine ;  Boiard,  Mary  Anderson,  Device,  Low¬ 
lander,  Emmeline,  George  Kennedy,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Elizabeth,  Sami.  Barlow, 
and  Sensation.  Second,  Mr.  James  Thurstan, 
Cardiff. 

Twelve  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  not  less  than  six 
varieties.  First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Crompton  Road, 
Handsworth,  with  Fred  Hooper,  Boiard,  Zoe,  Amy, 
very  fine;  Empress  of  India' (2),  Modesty,  fine 
(3),  Rosy  Morn,  George  White,  and  Victory.  Second, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell. 

Six  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  dissimilar.  First,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Rosy  Morn,  Amy,  Boiard, 


Modesty,  George  White,  and  Empress  of  India. 
Second,  Mr  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  who 
had  a  fine  bloom  of  John  Dorrington  in  his  stand. 
Third,  Mr.  F.  Morton,  Meridale  Grove,  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Fourth,  Mr.  Balson,  Wolverhampton, 
Fifth,  Mr.  M.  Campbell. 

Six  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  in  not  less  than  three 
varieties.  First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Amy  (2), 
Modesty  (2),  Eurydice,  and  Victory.  Second,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan,  who  had  two  good  blooms  of  George 
Hodgkinson  in  his  stand.  Third,  Mr.  Morton. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Balson.  Fifth,  Mr.  James  Thurstan. 

Three  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  dissimilar.  First, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  three  very  fine  blooms  of 
Amy,  Modesty,  and  Rosy  Morn.  Second,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan. 

Single  bloom,  purple  laced.  First,  Mr.  Brown, 
with  Modesty.  Second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with 
Mrs.  Thurstan.  Third,  Mr.  Brown.  Fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Campbell,  with  Modesty. 

Single  bloom,  red  laced.  First  and  second,  Mr. 
Brown,  with  Empress  of  India.  Third,  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Thurstan,  with  seedlings. 

Premier,  purple  laced.  Mr.  Brown  for  the  bloom 
of  his  superb  seedling  "  Amy  ”  in  his  first  prize  stand 
of  twelve.  Red  laced,  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  the 
bloom  of  Empress  of  India  in  the  same  stand. 

Six  bunches  of  Border  Pinks,  dissimilar.  First, 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  Birmingham, 
who  also  exhibited  a  collection,  including  a  very  fine 
seedling  “  Mrs.  Thomson.” 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
for  John  Dorrington,  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  for  Amy, 
and  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  for  The  Rector 
(Fellowes),  and  Mrs.  Lakin,  white  self.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  sent,  not  for  competition,  Several 
seedlings  and  blooms  of  The  Rector. 

Pansies  at  Chiswick. 

Under  this  heading  “  R.”  notices,  in  your  last  issue, 
some  Violas  and  bedding  Pansies  at  Chiswick,  and 
as  one  of  the  first  to  take  Violas  in  hand  and  struggle 
to  make  them  popular,  I  read  with  much  satisfaction 
that  they  are  doing  so  well  there.  By  planting  out 
early  in  the  autumn,  they  get  well  established  before 
winter  and  begin  blooming  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  continue  to  do  so.  Here  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  owing  to  the  long  winter  followed  by  a  spell 
of  very  wet  weather,  planting  out  was  a  month  later 
than  usual,  and  plants  have  died  wholesale  through  it. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  'are  doing 
excellent  work  in  sending  to  some  of  our  exhibitions 
displays  of  the  very  fine  collection  they  grow,  and  we 
have  to  thank  them  for  the  introduction  of  many 
fine  varieties.  Those  named  in  your  last  week’s 
issue  were,  I  feel  sure,  sent  to  Chiswick  by  them. 
There  are  other  grand  varieties  not  named  in  the 
list,  viz.  :  Spotted  Gem,  Wonder,  Blue  Cloud, 
Ethel  Baxter,  Mrs.  H.  Bellamy,  Ardwell  Gem, 
pale  yellow ;  Countess  of  Kintore,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Amery,  Mrs. 
Cobham,  Sunrise,  a  beautiful  flower  ;  The  Mearns, 
Sir  Joseph  Terry,  rich  purple,  and  True  Blue,  the 
best  blue  (a  large  bed  is  still  wonderfully  attractive 
and  showy  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens), 
are  all  fine  varieties,  and  many  more  could  be  added. 

In  the  Wolverhampton  Public  Park,  very  long 
borders  of  Violas  are  masses  of  flower,  and  gardens 
in  which  they  are  not  extensively  grown  will  very 
soon  be  the  exception.  I  long  since  predicted  that 
the  Viola  would  become  everybody's  plant,  and  I 
was  right ;  but  it  took  years  to  make  them  popular. 
—  IF.  Dean,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 


The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  a  limited 
number  of  blooms,  and  those  generally  much  below 
par,  was  staged  at  the  National  Society's  Show  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
better  display  than  most  growers  anticipated,  as  but 
very  few  blooms  were  open  at  the  end  of  last  week 
even  on  plants  which  have  been  sown  weeks  under 
glass,  and  growers  like  Mr.  Rowan  who  have  no 
glass  could  hardly  show  at  all.  The  Martin  Smith 
Competition  fell  through  for  want  of  entries,  but  the 
donor  of  the  prizes  with  great  public  spirit 
announced  at  the  luncheon  that  they  would  be 
competed  for  qn  August  11th,  and  a  new  schedule 
will  probably  be  issuecj  in  Jjte  meantime. 

For  twenty-four  Garnatiqns  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first, 
with  Jupiter,  Dr.  Foster,  Hutchinson’s  Rose,  Juno, 
jamesTaylor,  Dr.  Hogg,  Jupiter,  Robert  Houlgrave, 


E.S.Dodwell,  Clementine,  Mrs.  Payne,  Squire  Potts, 
Edward  Adams,  Squire  Trow,  Charles  Turner,  and 
Teresa,  &c. ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  first  for  twelve  Carnations,  with 
Sarah  Payne,  Thalia,  Seedling  P.  F.,  James  Douglas, 
Seedling  C.  B.,  William  Skirving,  Seedling  R.  F., 
Squire  Potts,  Alisemond,  W,  Wardill  C.  B., 
Master  Stanley,  Seedling  C.  B.  ;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Reading  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland, 
Leyton  ;  fourth,  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood,  Merrow, 
Guildford.  For  six  Carnations  there  was  a  better 
competition,  and  here  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Southampton, 
came  in  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Sarah  Payne, 
Christigalli,  John  Keet,  James  Douglas,  Joseph 
Lakin  S.  B.,  and  Alisemond  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen, 
Southampton ;  third,  Mr.  T.  H.  Catley,  Bath ; 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy, Oxford  ;  fifth,  Mr  E.  Rowan, 
Clapham ;  sixth,  Viscountess  Chewton,  Cobham 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener). 

Single  classes:  Scarlet  Bizarres  : — First,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen  with  Squire  Potts  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
R.  Houlgrave ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Master 
Stanley;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Mars;  fifth, 
Mr.  Chaundy,  with  Admiral  Curzon.  Crimson 
Bizarres : — First,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  with  Squire  Dodwell ; 
third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Wm.  Skirving  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  with  Harrison  Weir;  fifth,  Mr,  H  W. 
Headland,  with  J.  D.  Hextall.  Pink  and  Purple 
Bizarres: — First,  Mr.  Nutt,  with  Sarah  Payne; 
second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Sarah  Payne ;  third,  Mr. 
Headland,  with  Squire  Llewelyn ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  James  Taylor.  Purple  Flakes  — 
First,  Mr  Douglas,  with  a  seedling;  second,  Mr, 
A,  J  Sanders,  with  Janies  Douglas;  third,  Mr, 
E.  Rowan,  with  James  Douglas;  fourth,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  with  a  seedling ;  fifth,  Mr,  Turner, 
with  Squire  Trow.  Scarlet  Flakes  : — First,  Mr, 
Douglas,  with  Cannell  Junr.  ;  second,  Mr.  Keen, 
with  Matador  ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Alisemond  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Headland,  with  Henry  Cannell  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  Phillips,  with  Sportsman.  Rose  Flakes  :-= -First, 
Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with  Mrs.  J.  Gibson  ;  second,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Thalia  ;  third,  Mr.  Lakin,  with  Lovely 
Mary  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Mrs.  G.  Cooling  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Thalia. 

Picotees  :  Twenty-four: — First,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Madeline,  Favourite,  Clara  Penson,  Miss  Flowdy, 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Rudd,  and  nine  seedlings  ;  second, 
Air,  Douglas.  Mir.  Douglas  Was  again  first  for 
twelve,  with  Liddington's  Favourite,  Brunette, 
Muriel,  Thomas  William,  Miss  Flowdy,  Mrs,  Sharpe, 
Clara  Penson,  Violet  M.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Chancellor, 
John  Smith,  and  two  seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland.  For  six,  Mr, 
G.  Chaundy  was  first,  with  Amelia,  Annot  Lyle, 
Winifred  Esther,  Mrs.  Rudd,  Juliette,  and  a  seed* 
ling;  second,  Mr.  Nutt ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders; 
fourth,  Mr.  Cutley  ;  fifth,  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood.  Single 
classes,  heavy  red  edged  : — First  and  second,  Air.  J. 
Lakin,  with  Isabel  Lakin  ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Brunette ;  fourth,  Air.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  Brunette.  Light  red  edges  : 
First,  Air.  Phillips,  with  Thomas  William  ;  second. 
Air.  Douglas,  with  Violet  M.  Douglas  ;  third,  Air. 
Douglas,  with  Thomas  William ;  fourth,  Air.  Head¬ 
land,  with  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  fifth,  Air.  Phillips,  with 
Thomas  William.  Heavy  purple  edged  : — First,  Air. 
Lakin  ;  second,  Air.  G.  Chaundy  ;  third,  Air.  Lakin  ; 
fourth,  Air.  Chaundy,  all  with  Amelia  ;  fifth,  Air. 
Douglas,  with  Aluriel.  Light  purple-edged :— First 
and  second,  Air.  Turner,  with  Clara  Penson ; 
third,  Air.  Douglas  with  Silvia;  fourth,  Air.  Phillips, 
with  Clara  Penson  ;  fifth,  Air.  Headland,  with  Pride 
of  Leyton.  Heavy  rose  -.—First,  Air.  Phillips,  with 
Mrs.  Ricardo;  second,  Air.  Douglas,  with  Airs. 
Sharpe  ;  third,  Air  C.  Phillips,  with  Airs.  Sharpe  ; 
fourth,  Air.  AV.  Nicholl,  with  Lady  Holmsdale;  fifth, 
Air.  Douglas,  with  Constance  Heron.  Light  rose- 
edged  : — First  and  third,  Air. Turner, with  Liddington’s 
Favourite ;  second,  Air.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling ; 
fourth,  Air.  Phillips,  with  Airs.  Rickardo  ;  fifth,  Air. 
Douglas,  with  aseedling.  Yellow  ground  : — First  and 
second,  Air.  Douglas,  with  seedlings ;  third  and 
fourth,  Air.  Turner,  with  Annie  Douglas;  fifth,  Air. 
Headland,  with  a  seedling. 

Air.  Douglas  was  first,  and  Air.  Headland  second, 
with  a  dozen  yellow-ground  Picotees  ;  and  the  prizes 
for  six  went  as  follows: — first,  Air.  G.  Chaundy; 
second,  Air.  F.  Hooper  ;  third,  Air.  C,.  Phillips.  The 
class  for  24  seifs  and  fancies  was  the  best  of  all  as 
regards  numbers,  and  pere  again  Ajr,  Turner  was 
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premier  with  a  well-varied  and  brightly-coloured  let ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Catley  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Divers,  Ivetton  Hall.  For 
twelve,  Mr.  E.  Rowan  came  in  first,  Mr.  Nutt 
second,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  third,  Mr.  Chaundy  fourth, 
and  Mr  Headland  fifth. 

The  premier  Carnation  was  Henry  Canned, 
scarlet-flake,  shown  by  Mr.  Keen ;  and  the 
premier  Picotee,  Madeline,  a  fine  new  heavy-edged 
rose  shown  by  Mr.  Turner.  I'irst-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith  for  Carnation 
Niphetos,  a  pure  white  self  of  superb  quality,  and  for 
Lady  Gwendoline,  a  pale  dull-red  Carnation  with  a 
very  fine  petal ;  and  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Dr.  Hogg,  a 
crimson  bizarre,  rich  in  colour,  and  a  fine  smooth 
petal.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
border-grown  flowers ;  and  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mathers,  Kelso,  sent  a  superb  lot  of  blooms  of 
Germannia,  and  of  the  blush,  pink,  and  Lady 
Middleton  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 


pressed  at  either  end,  and  is  produced  in  large 
bunches  from  the  very  base  of  the  stem  upwards. 
This  variety  crossed  with  Conference  has  given  rise 
to  a  sort  which  is  greatly  improved  in  size.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  smooth,  and  slightly  compressed  at 
either  end.  In  short,  it  is  about  the  size  of  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  one  of  the  parents  of  Conference. 
The  trusses  of  fruit  are  more  compact,  and  shorter 
than  in  the  parents,  and  there  is  less  danger  therefore 
in  their  getting  broken  down.  Conference  is  a  small, 
globular,  deep  crimson-red  fruit,  and  is  suitable  either 
for  pot  or  open-air  culture. 

Another  fruit  of  a  useful  size  is  that  obtained  from 
Tennis  Ball  crossed  with  Invicta.  The  fruit  is 
globular,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  parents.  Fruit  of  medium  size  is 
not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  demand  of  the  day,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  all  but  private  consumption 
at  least.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  heavier  the 
fruits  weigh  the  better,  but  for  market  purposes 


spikes  the  other  day — in  some  instances  two  on  a 
plant  and  with  three  and  four  blooms  on  a  spike,  a 
sight  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  any  orchid  lover. 
Another  fine  species  that  growers  of  specimens  for 
exhibition  should  look  after,  is  the  very  distinct 
C.  cenanthum,  the  dark  purple-brown  pouch  of  which 
is  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  Good-sized 
specimens  flower  most  freely  and  at  a  time  when 
specimen  flowering  orchids  are  none  too  plentiful. 

In  the  Vanda  house  a  number  of  fine  varieties 
are  in  bloom,  and  indeed  in  all  the  orchid  houses 
there  is  something  or  other  to  interest,  though 
naturally  not  so  much  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the 
stoves  we  noted  a  very  fine  batch  of  variegated 
Ficus  elastica,  a  plant  of  which  no  grower  seems 
to  be  able  yet  to  get  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
house  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  is  very  fine, 
the  numerous  shapely  half  specimens  showing 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom  in  due  season. 
In  one  of  the  stoves  Mr.  Williams  called  our 


Exhibition  House  of  Spri-g  Bulbs  at  the  Holloway  Nurseries. 


TOMATOS. 

Tomatos,  as  well  as  Gloxinias,  come  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention  at  Tower  House.  A  batch  of 
plants  sown  early  in  the  year  escaped  the  fogs  which 
did  so  much  damage  to  Tomatos  and  other  plants  in 
the  metropolis  and  suburbs  in  the  early  spring  months. 
The  aim  of  Mr.  Bones  is  to  select  varieties  from 
seedlings  raised  from  crosses  between  the  finest 
sorts,  and  to  preserve  those  which  have  finely-shaped 
and  richly-coloured  fruit,  possessed  of  a  free  fruiting 
nature,  and  having  fruits  of  a  moderate  size.  When 
the  fruits  are  very  large  there  are  few  of  them  in  a 
bunch,  and  this  is  a  disadvantage  from  several  points 
of  view,  The  plants  are  all  grown  in  ioin.  pots,  and 
have  been  stopped  about  feet  in  height.  When 
we  saw  them  in  the  last  week  of  June,  they  were 
gifnply  loaded  with  fruit  along  the  whole  length  of 
flje  stems,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  nearly  ripe. 

1  The  first  selection  made  was  a  free  fruiting  sort,  a 
seedling  from  Perfection,  and  which  is  now  named 
Jnvicta.  The  fruit  is  of  a  large  size,  but  still  smaller 
than  Perfection,  smooth  and  similar  in  shape  and 
polour  ;  it  is  relatively  deeper,  but  somewhat  corn- 


huge  fruits  are  not  in  demand ;  in  fact  the  voice  of 
the  public  proclaims  against  them.  Medium  sized 
fruits  divide  more  equitably  when  used  upon  the  tables 
of  the  hotel  or  restaurant,  and  are  more  useful  in 
every  way,  and  ripen  more  equally  and  perfectly. 
Smooth  fruits,  rich  in  colour  both  externally  and  when 
cut,  with  a  thick  flesh,  few  seeds,  and  rich  in  flavour, 
are  what  is  wanted  by  the  British  public. 

_  ,  ♦  ,  _ 

♦ 

THE  HOLLOWAY 

NURSERIES. 

The  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  and  Son  are  looking  exceedingly  well 
just  now,  and  contain  a  number  of  things  in  flower 
which  are  of  special  interest.  The  Cypripedium 
house  alone  is  worth  a  special  visit  to  see  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Morganiae  alone.  This  grandest  of  all  the 
Cypripedes  has  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  shy 
bloomer,  which  experience  proves  it  does  not  deserve. 
When  the  plants  were  being  continually  divided  to 
make  stock,  they  would  not — could  not — bloom  ;  but 
let  them  get  some  size,  as  numbers  of  them  are  here, 
and  they  flower  freely  enough.  We  counted  a  dozen 


attention  to  a  really  good  novelty  in  stove  plants, 
an  Allamanda  of  arboreal  habit.  It  is  a  garden 
hybrid,  probably  between  A.  neriifolia  and  Chelsoni 
and  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Williamsii.  It  flowers 
most  freely  (lemon  yellow)  at  the  tips  of  the  strong 
willow-like  shoots,  and  will  make  handsome  bush 
specimens  without  any  training  as  required  by  the 
climbing  species. 

The  Croton  house  is  a  delightful  mass  of  colour, 
the  specimens  of  all  sizes  having  coloured  up  in  a 
way  that  we  have  never  seen  equalled  here  before, 
and  not  often  anywhere  else.  Keeping  the  plants 
fully  exposed  near  the  glass,  and  the  glass  clean, 
seems  to  be  the  secret  of  the  plants  doing  so  well. 
The  New-Holland  house  is  itself  again,  after  being 
converted  in  the  spring  into  a  very  attractive 
exhibition  house  for  Dutch  and  other  bulbs,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  kindly  placed  at  our 
service  by  the  Messrs.  Williams.  It  was  very  fine 
when  decked  out  with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips — the 
best  that  can  be  grown — and  is  no  less  interesting 
now,  with  its  specially  fine  examples  of  Araucaria 
excelsa,  and  numerous  young  specimens  of  Mus^ 
ensete,  a  plant  not  always  obtainable. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  inthe  GARDEN. 

Poinsettias. — Expose  the  plants  to  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  possible,  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  to 
prevent  the  stems  from  getting  drawn  and  leggy. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  earliest  batch, 
which  is  difficult  to  keep  as  dwarf  as  one  would 
desire.  Give  a  little  ventilation  at  night  during 
warm  weather.  Old  plants  that  were  cut  down  and 
restarted  will  continue  to  supply  cuttings  for  late 
batches,  which  will  make  dwarf  plants  and  come  in 
useful.  The  bracts  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  expected 
to  be  so  large  as  those  on  the  first  struck  cuttings. 

Begonia  insignis,  &c. — Begonias  grown  on  for 
winter  flowering  are  now  making  rapid  progress,  and 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  matter  of  potting 
before  they  get  root-bound.  They  should  receive 
their  final  shift  before  long,  after  which,  when  the 
roots  are  getting  pot-bound,  liquid  manure  should  be 
supplied.  Ventilate  freely  night  and  day  during  the 
continuance  of  fine  weather.  This  applies  to  B. 
insignis,  B.  Digswelliana,  B.  semperflorens,  and  its 
large  varieties,  B.  Knowsleyana,  and  others. 

Euphorbiafulgens(jacquiniaeflora). — This  use¬ 
ful  winter  flowering  subject  delights  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  Old  plants  are 
useful,  inasmuch  as  they  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
cut  flowers.  The  tops  at  least  should  come  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  glass  ;  and  young  plants  will  do 
best  on  the  front  benches,  or  in  pits  where  they  will 
be  fully  exposed.  If  plunged  in  fermenting  manure 
so  much  the  better. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  — The  utility  of  this 
plant  for  conservatory  decoration  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  not  merely  the  typical  blue  form  but  the 
white,  pale  blue,  dark  blue  and  other  shades,  which 
may  now  be  had  from  a  good  strain  of  seed.  Now 
is  the  time  to  sow  for  next  year’s  batch  of  plants. 
Sow  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  pot  off  the  seedlings  singly 
before  they  get  crowded.  The  object  should  be  to 
grow  on  the  plants  as  vigorously  as  possible  by  good 
treatment  and  timely  potting,  and  they  will  flower 
all  the  better  for  it  next  year. 

Subtropical  Plants  in  Beds. — Such  things  as 
Ricinus,  Polymnia  grandis,  Wigandias,  Tobaccos, 
and  other  plants  of  that  nature,  are  now  making 
rapid  growth,  and  should  be  securely  staked  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  which 
is  liable  to  do  damage  during  storms.  Work  of  this 
kind  done  early  prevents  a  deal  of  trouble  afterwards. 

Carpet  Bedding. — Much  care  will  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  beds  neat  and  trim  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  different  subjects  employed. 
Pinch  the  leading  shoots  of  Tagetes  signata  fre- 
quently'to  prevent  it  getting  too  tall  for  its  neighbours. 
Peg  down  Verbenas  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  with 
a  neat  carpet.  If  the  shoots  are  pinched  no  flowers 
can  be  expected.  Heliotropes,  Ageratums  and  Alter- 
nantheras  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  last- 
named  should  be  closely  pinched  back  after  the 
ground  is  closely  covered. 

Spring-flowering  Plants. — The  advantages  of 
a  cool,  north  aspect  border  for  this  class  of  plants  is 
great,  especially  in  the  more  sunny  southern  counties. 
Where  the  soil  is  light,  rich,  and  naturally  moist,  or 
kept  so  by  watering,  many  such  things  as 
Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Polyanthus  and  others 
can  now  be  divided  so  as  to  increase  the  stock. 
Keep  them  well  watered  till  re-established,  and  fine 
tufts  for  planting  out  in  autumn  will  be  the  result. 
Choice  subjects  of  which  the  stock  is  small  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand 
light  behind  a  north  aspect  wall. 

Intermediate  and  other  Stocks. — Seeds  of  the 
Intermediate,  Brompton,  Queen  and  other  Stocks  of 
that  race  should  now  be  sown  in  pans,  and  pricked  off 
in  boxes  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  get  firm.  When 
they  have  made  a  few  leaves  pot  off  singly  in  small 
6o-size  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  then  shifted  into  40-size  pots,  in  which  they 
may  be  wintered  in  a  frame.  After  getting  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  smaller  size,  grow  them  in  frames, 
giving  plenty  of  ventilation  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
removing  the  lights  entirely  till  late  in  autumn. 

Roses — Propagate  by  budding  and  by  cuttings. 
The  latter  should  consist  of  short,  well-ripened  side 
shoots,  removing  them  with  ji  heel  of  the  old  wood  if 


possible.  Make  up  a  bed  of  sandy,  rich  soil  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  after  inserting  the  cuttings  firmly, 
cover  them  with  a  hand  light.  The  soil  about  them 
cannot  be  made  too  firm.  Shade  from  sunshine,  but 
remove  the  lights  at  night,  except  when  windy,  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  the  refreshing  dew. 
Choose  dry  but  cloudy  weather  for  inserting  the 
buds.  Shade  with  Rhubarb  or  other  leaves  for  a 
few  days  if  necessary. 

Cherries  and  Currants. — Birds  prove  very 
troublesome  during  dry  weather  to  Cherries,  red 
and  white  Currants,  &c.,  which  should  be  protected 
with  nets. 

Raspberries. — Plants  in  bearing  must  be  protec¬ 
ted  with  the  same  care  as  Cherries.  Unless  large 
numbers  of  suckers  are  needed  to  make  fresh 
plantations,  the  quarters  should  be  gone  over  and  all 
suckers  cut  down  with  the  hoe,  in  order  to  allow  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  amongst  the  stools  to  ripen 
the  fruit  on  the  bearing  canes  and  also  the  young 
wood. 


THE  STRAWBERRY 

SEASON. 

Within  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  of  Norwich  there 
are  a  great  number  of  market  gardens  in  which 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  largely  grown. 
Just  now  the  Strawberry  crop  is  the  all-absorbing 
subject'of  attention,  and  a  large  number  of  women 
are  employed  in  picking  and  marketing  the  fruit. 
Norwich  market  is  the  centre  of  the  trade,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  business  is  done  there  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  9  a.m.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  Strawberries  fetched  ns.  a  stone  of  14  lbs. 
Three  days  previously  the  growers  got  14s.  a  stone, 
but  prices  soon  came  down.  On  the  4th  inst.  a  grower 
who  has  fourteen  acres  under  Strawberries  had  100 
stone  in  the  market,  which  brought  in  4s.  the  stone. 
Since  then  3s.  has  been  about  the  general  price, though 
one  morning  there  were  so  many  tons  in  the  market 
that  only  the  low  price  of  is.  6d.  was  obtained. 

The  present  season  differs  little  from  the  past 
ones  except  that  it  is  later.  The  variety  growm  in 
this  district  for  the  first  crop  appears  to  be  a  local 
one.  Not  a  large  fruit  but  a  solid  one,  rather  hard, 
not  very  juicy,  and  consequently  travels  wells.  For 
seconds  President  and  Sir  J. Paxton  are  favourite  kinds 
As  the  season  advances  from  this  time  Strawberries 
get  dearer,  but  if  the  sale  returns  are  large  the  out¬ 
goings  are  large  also,  and  the  labour  bill  is  a 
heavy  item. — T.  IF. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF 

BUDDING  ROSES. 

Outline  of  a  Paper  Read  Before  a  Gardeners' 

.  Society. 

July  is  the  month  for  budding  Roses,  and  during 
that  month  there  is  a  marvellous  activity  in  all  the 
great  Rose  nurseries.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  amateur  should  not  bud  a  few  Roses  for  himself, 
for  briar  stocks  are  not  difficult  to  procure,  if  not 
from  the  hedge-rows  at  least  from  a  nurseryman,  in 
the  autumn  season. 

The  budding  of  Roses  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  the  garden  affords,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  master  the  details  of  it.  The  physiology 
of  the  act  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  bud  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  is  a  single  eye  protruded  above  the  angle  or 
axil  of  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf  attached  to  a  healthy 
shoot  of  spring-formed,  juicy,  and  somewhat  ripened 
wood.  It  is  attached  to  the  surrounding  bark, 
which  is  firm,  stout,  and  of  good  texture,  but  not 
hard  or  rigid.  The  natural  position  of  such  a  bud 
indicates  the  one  to  which  it  ought  to  be  removed  ; 
it  rests  upon  a  portion  of  fresh,  sappy  alburnum — as 
the  botanists  term  it — to  which  is  attached  the  fibres 
of  a  similar  texture.  From  this  contact  it  has  to  be 
separated  by  the  knife,  and  therefore  it  is  vain  to  hope 
that  it  can  be  transferred  with  success  to  any  new  stock 
unless  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  that  stock  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  shrub  from  which  it  is  to  be 
severed.  The  first  required  condition  is  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  matter,  cambium,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  ensure  the  free  rising  or  separation  of 
the  tender  bark  from  the  new  wood  below  it,  and 
that  equally  in  both  stock  and  scion.  The  second 
condition  is  that  as  the  bud  was  seated  on  the  juicy 
alburnum,  where  it  was  attached  by  a  system  of 
vessels  constituting  what  is  termed  "  it§  root,"  and 


which  includes  pith  and  a  conducting  vascular  tissue, 
so  it  must,  when  removed,  be  made  to  rest  and 
repose  upon  a  surface,  as  far  as  possible,  in  absolute 
juxtaposition,  so  nearly  allied  to  and  closely 
resembling  that  form  from  which  it  was  removed  as 
to  permit,  first,  its  close  adhesion,  and,  second,  its 
actual  union,  producing  an  ultimate  blending  of 
parts  incapable  of  removal,  except  by  actual  force. 
This  “  root  ”  is  that  part  of  the  woody  matter  which 
connected  the  bud  with  the  alburnum  of  its  native 
stock. 

To  ensure  success  therefore — the  relative  condition 
of  the  stock  and  scion  being  ascertained  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  bark  rises  from  the  green 
wood,  and  the  moisture  of  both  surfaces — a  free  and 
even  portion  of  the  stocks  to  be  budded  should  be 
chosen,  round  which  the  ligature  employed  to  keep 
it  in  position  can  pass  without  interruption.  A  twig 
being  ready,  furnished  with  three  or  four  plump,  but 
not  far-advanced  eyes,  the  operator  is  to  make  the 
regular  incisions  with  a  very  keen  budding  knife, 
quite  home  to  the  wood  of  the  stock,  and  then  raise 
the  edges  of  the  bark  clearly,  and  wide  enough  to 
ensure  the  certain  admission  and  passing  of  the  strip 
of  bark  .to  its  full  length,  allowing  also  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  clear  space  of  bark  to 
remain  between  the  bud  and  the  cross  cut  on  the 
stock,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  ligature 
between  and  above  both.  This  completed  detach  a 
bud,  not  cutting  as  is  sometimes  directed  to  the 
depth  of  half  the  wood,  but  by  passing  the  knife 
from  an  inch  or  more  below  the  eye  to  half-an-inch 
above  it,  just  so  deep  to  ensure  the  raising  of  so 
much  of  the  wood,  particularly  under  the  eye,  as 
shall  cause  that  part  to  be  at  least  level  with,  if  not 
rather  prominent  above  the  parts,  and  below  it.  Then 
— always  bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  the  com¬ 
plete  contact  of  the  part  below'  the  eye  and  the  w’ood  of 
the  stock — pare  away  the  lov'er  edges  of  the  shield, 
removing  any  protruding  wood  at  either  extremities, 
and  indeed  everywhere  else,  excepting  that  portion 
of  it  which  attaches  to  the  eye  above  its  base.  In 
budding  Roses  it  is  prudent  to  detach  the  whole  of 
the  leaf  from  its  stalk,  because  the  shield  and  bua 
being  small  and  little  juicy,  a  transpiring  surface,  as 
is  that  of  the  leaf,  may  carry  off  moisture  tco 
rapidly,  but  with  larger  and  more  juicy  subjects,  Ike 
those  of  the  Pear,  Apple,  and  Cherry,  practical  men 
leave  one-third  of  the  leaf. 

The  bud  being  ready,  it  is  to  be  slipped  tenderly 
into  the  stock,  guiding  and  easing  its  course  by  the 
finger  and  the  haft  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  slide  cen¬ 
trally  under  the  lips  of  the  long  cut,  and  be  equally 
lapped  over  and  guarded  by  therm  The  shield  is  to 
be  pressed  dovm  till  the  eye  itself  be  below  the  cross 
cut,  and  then,  holding  it  at  the  stalk,  the  little  pro¬ 
jecting  bit  of  bark  at  the  upper  part  is  to  be  cut  quite 
level  across,  and  made  to  rest  accurately  against  the 
edge  of  the  rind  of  the  stock  ;  the  bark  of  the  scion 
and  that  of  the  stock  thus  touching  each  other.  As 
it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  bud  with  its  bark 
pass  easily  down  the  slip  rind  of  the  stock,  many 
persons  moisten  its  inner  surface  by  drawing  it  over 
their  tongue,  and  as,  in  fact,  the  first  principle  of 
success  is  pressure,  like  that  of  the  moistened  leather 
of  a  school-boy’s  sucker,  this  application  is  of  some 
service. 

As  to  the  ligature,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
soft  and  strong  moistened  strip  of  rafia,  such  a  strip 
a  quarter-inch  wide  being  ready,  and  the  bud  duly 
inserted,  the  bark  at  the  top  of  the  slit  should  be 
closely  pressed  against  and  over  the  bud,  just  where 
the  two  edges  join  ;  and  then,  holding  the  tie  by  its 
two  ends — the  loop  being  under  the  stock  and  exactly 
below  the  bud — bring  it  up  towards  the  edges  of  the 
slit,  so  as  to  grasp  and  draw  them  towards  each  other, 
thus  closing  in  the  bud  and  binding  it  down.  Cross 
the  strip,  pull  firmly  right  and  left,  carry  the  ends 
tow-ards  the  back,  lacing  and  crossing  it  at  every 
movement  till  it  pass  below  the  slit,  then  work  up¬ 
wards,  and  tie  behind.  Three  precautions  are 
required  :  first,  to  see  that  the  strip  entirely  covers  the 
cross  cut,  and  a  little  space  above  it ;  then,  that  the 
eye  be  not  bound  down,  but  have  freedom  to  swrell  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  pressure  be  firm  and  equal  from 
top  to  bottom,  sufficiently  so  as  to  make  every  part 
of  the  shield  touch  the  sapwood  of  the  stocks,  v'ithout 
wounding  the  tissues  or  forcing  juice  to  ooze 
from  them. 

Tf  a  bud  so  prepared  and  inserted  fail,  there  must 
be"*  some  error  in  judging  of  the  appropriate 
Condition  of  Qiie  or  both  of  the  members,  or  some 
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want  of  adroitness  in  the  manipulation.  But  it  must 
be  plain  to  every  rational  observer,  that  no  success 
can  result  from  any  mode  of  operating  which  leaves 
a  cavity  under  the  eye  ;  and  as  the  binding  ligature 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  over  that  so  as  to  press  it 
down,  the  part  immediately  below,  in  lieu  of  being 
hollow,  ought  rather  to  project,  so  as  even  to  touch 
the  alburnum  without  strong  pressure,  and  this  it 
never  can  do  unless  that  point  of  the  alburnum 
called  the  root,  with  a  thin  slice  of  fibre  adhering,  be 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  vital  union  of  parts  first  is  induced  by  the  steady 
pressure  which  brings  two  surfaces,  moist  with 
cambium,  together,  and  expels  air  from  between 
them.  A  blending  of  the  fluids  of  each  next  follows, 
with  a  progressive  development  of  inspissated  or 
thickening  matter,  and  of  radiating  medullary  tissue, 
i.e.,  spongy  pith.  The  bud  swells,  enlarges,  and,  in 
Roses,  frequently  protrudes  leaves  before  autumn  ; 
then  the  head  of  the  stocks  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  joint  or  two,  and  the  shoot,  for  security, 
should  be  lightly  tied  towards  it.  Many  fine  plants 
are  thus  early  obtained,  but  in  other  cases,  perhaps 
with  greater  safety,  the  bud  remains  dormant  until 
spring. — R.  D. 


THE  WOLVERHAMPTON 

HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Public 
Park,  on  July  14,  15,  and  16,  and  favoured  with  fine 
weather  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  each  day. 
Several  large  tents  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition, 
and  one  of  them  to  large  groups  alone,  each  group 
being  of  circular  form  and  not  exceeding  450  square 
feet,  and  there  were  seven  competitors.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first,  with  a  superb  group, 
in  which  Orchids  and  highly-coloured  young  Crotons 
were  largely  used.  Second,  Col.  Pepper,  Salisbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Currey).  Third,  Mrs.  Marigold, 
Birmingham  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  gardener).  Most  of 
the  groups  were  artistically  arranged.  In  the  class 
for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  or  foliage  plants,  not 
less  than  eight  in  bloom,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first,  with 
a  grand  lot  ;  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Marriott,  an  excellent  second,  and  Mr.  Dyer  a  good 
third.  For  six  Ferns,  Mr.  Sharp,  gardener  to  R. 
Lovatt,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton,  was  first  with  a  fine 
lot,  other  good  lots  being  also  staged.  For  Tree 
Ferns  and  large  Palms,  Mr.  Cypher  led,  as  he  did 
also  for  six  very  fine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower.  Mr.  Cypher’s  first  prize  lot  of  eight  Orchids 
were  a  grand  lot,  consisting  of  a  very  fine  Thunia 
Marsh  alii  delicata,  Cattleya  Gigas,  Cypripedum 
barbatum,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  Ltelia  purpurata,  and 
L.  purpurata  Brysiana,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  and 
Cattleya  Gigas  Sanderiana.  Second,  Mr.  Finch. 
Third,  Mr.  C.  Raffel,  gardener  to  Hy.  Smith,  Esq., 
Kingswinford. 

Of  Roses  there  was  an  admirable  display,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  a  good  National  meeting.  There  were 
six  exhibits  of  seventy-two  blooms,  six  of  forty- 
eight  blooms,  and  other  classes  were  well  filled.  For 
seventy-two  blooms,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester, 
was  first  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  second,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  third.  For  forty-eight  blooms, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first ;  Mr.  F.  Cant,  second  ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  third ;  and 
Messrs.  Burch,  Peterborough,  fourth.  For  thirty-six 
blooms :  first,  Messrs.  Burch  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Cant ; 
third,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry  ;  fourth, 
The  Cranston  Nursery  Company.  For  twenty-four 
blooms  :  first,  Mr.  F.  Cant ;  second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant ; 
third,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons.  For  twelve  blooms, 
one  variety,  dark  :  first,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons,  with 
A.  K.  Williams  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Cant,  with  Victor 
Hugo.  For  twelve  blooms,  one  variety,  light  :  first, 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing ; 
second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with  Merveille  de  Lyon; 
third,  Rev.  F.  Burnside,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 
For  twelve  Tea  Roses:  first,  the  Rev.  F.  Burnside; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Cant ;  third,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons. 
All  the  above  noted  were  in  the  open  classes. 

Several  classes  for  plants  and  flowers  were  open 

to  gentlemen  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  viz.  : _ 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  for  which  the 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was  first.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Bolton,  Wolverhampton.  Third,  the  Rev.  H. 
Pemberton.  For  twenty-four  blooms  :  First,  Rev. 
H,  Pemberton.  Second,  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar 


Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Her  Majesty  were  very  fine 
generally,  so  also  were  Heinrich  Brunner,  and 
Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  ;  and  amongst  others 
we  noticed  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Gustave  l’iganeau, 
Mary  Bennett,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Francisco  Reno, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Germain  Caillot,  and  Jeanie 
Dixon,  as  fine  amongst  the  newer  kinds.  Many  of 
the  well-known  older  kinds  were  well  represented. 

The  Gentlemen's  Gardeners’  Classes  were  well 
filled,  and  there  were  some  good  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  plants.  For  six  in  bloom  Mr.  Finch  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Dyer  second.  J.  E.  Underhill,  Esq., 
obtained  easily  the  first  prize  for  Gloxinias  with 
eighteen  admirably  done  plants  ;  and  good  pyra¬ 
midal  Coleus  and  fair  Caladiums  were  staged.  Only 
one  lot  of  six  Fuchsias  were  set  up,  but  these  were 
good  plants,  and  there  were  a  good  many  specimen 
zonale  Pelargoniums.  Much  interest  was  centred  in 
the  groups  in  this  class,  and  the  three  winning  ones 
were  of  considerable  merit.  First,  Mr.  S.  Horton, 
gardener  to  — .  Fowler,  Esq.  Second,  Mr.  Dyer. 
Third,  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

The  Amateurs'  and  Cottagers’  tents  were  well  filled, 
the  latter  especially,  being  crowded  ;  and  in  the  com¬ 
peting  classes  for  prizes  given  by  well-known 
seedsmen,  a  fine  lot  of  collections  were  staged.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest, 
being  first  in  two  classes,  and  Mr.  Waite,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Talbot,  first  in  the  other.  In  the 
open  classes  for  bouquets,  there  was  only  one  exhibi¬ 
tor,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  but  their 
bouquets  were  very  beautiful. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibition 
were  the  honorary  exhibits,  especially  from  Holloway 
and  Sale.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  set  up  a 
large  group  of  interesting  new  and  rare  plants,  and 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Dracaena  Versaillensis, 
Pteris  tremula  Smithiana,  Dicksonia  Lathamii, 
Cypripedum  Morganae,  Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  and 
Dracaena  indivisa  variegata.  Messrs.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  Manchester,  contributed  one  of  their  usual  fine 
displays  of  new  and  rare  Ferns,  and  the  following 
received  Certificates,  viz  : — Gymnogramma  Mulleri, 
a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  Fern  with  handsome 
spotted  foliage  ;  Pteris  Victoriae,  Davallia 
Griffithiana,  Athyriun  F.  F.  Ivalothrix,  A.  F.  F. 
setigerium  cristatum,  and  A.  Frisilliae  coronaria. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  contributed  cut 
blooms  of  fine  double  and  single  Begonias.  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Newry,  sent  over  from  Ireland  a  fine  display 
of  cut  Herbaceous  blooms.  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons, 
Altringham,  had  choice  Ferns  and  cut  Herbaceous 
blooms ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  cut  Herbaceous 
blooms ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Vegetables ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  Pansies ; 
Mr.  Henry  Pattison,_Shewsbury,  Pansies  and  Violas  ; 
and  Mr.  Farr,  The  Gardens,  Patshull,  three  fine 
Queen  Pines,  good  Tomatos,  and  excellent  Mush¬ 
rooms,  &c. 

The  Exhibition  all  round  was  an  admirable  one, 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  and 
Messrs.  Green,  Sen.  and  Junr.,  the  active  promoters, 
and  the  Committee  are  doing  good  work  in  promoting 
Horticulture  in  the  district.  A  word  of  sincere  praise 
is  due  also  to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Park,  for  its  admirable  order  and  condition,  and 
bright  and  charming  bedding  out  and  border  decora¬ 
tion.  The  Wolverhampton  Park  takes  a  very  .high 
position  amongst  Public  parks  in  the  provinces. 


THE  CHERRY  CROP. 

Your  correspondent,  “  T.  W.,”  in  last  week's 
Gardening  World,  points  out  with  truth  the 
ravages  committed  by  birds  on  our  Cherry  crops. 
In  private  gardens  crops  of  such  fine  varieties  for 
dessert  as  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  &c., 
could  be  grown  on  the  Cordon  system,  or  close 
upright  training,  against  wire  trellises,  or  of  wood, 
and  of  any  height,  so  that  air  is  freely  admitted  on 
both  sides,  and  when  ripening  could  be  easily 
protected  by  netting,  allowing  room  to  pass  under¬ 
neath  for  gathering.  Netting  is  very  cheap,  and 
rails  to  support  it  easily  erected.  This  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  through  seeing  the  satisfactory 
results  of  growing  Gooseberries  on  the  Cordon 
system,  along  a  border  in  the  gardens  of  Stoneleigh 
Abbey.  The  wire  trellis  is  about  5  feet  high,  and 
the  trees  about  1  foot  apart  on  a  single  stem,  and  the 
trellis  is  filled  to  the  top  and  has  borne  again  this 
year  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  caterpillar  is  kept  in 
check  by  repeated  syringings  of  clear  lime  water, 
and  the  trees  are  In  admirable  health.  Where 
protection  of  ripening  fruit  is  necessary,  how  easily 
jt  can  be  done  is  obvious. — D 
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SPIR/EA  AR UNCUS  WITH  PERFECT  FLOWERS. 

The  species  of  Spiraea  have  usually  perfect  flowers, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  Aruncus,  S.  astilboides,  and 
S.  laevigata.  The  second  is  usually  regarded  by 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  the  first.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  known  amongst  gardeners  that  the  plants 
of  S.  Aruncus,  or  Goat’s  Beard,  are  male  and  female. 
The  male  plant  is  the  more  ornamental  of  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  the  panicle  is  shorter,  more  compact, 
and  maintains  its  plumy,  white  appearance  for  a 
longer  period.  The  panicle  of  the  female  plant  is 
more  lax,  and  certainly  more  graceful  when  the 
flowers  first  expand,  but  it  soon  loses  in  beauty  when 
the  ovaries  swell  up  and  become  green.  A  large 
panicle  of  bloom  of  the  female,  and  another  of  what 
should  have  been  the  male  plant  have  reached  us 
from  a  reader.  The  former  was  typical  with 
flowers  showing  the  ovaries  perfect,  but  the  stamens 
very  small  and  almost  hidden  at  their  bases.  The 
other  panicle  was  polygamous,  for  some  of  the 
branches  bore  male  flowers  only  with  the  ovaries 
reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  flowers  on  the  same  panicle  had  perfect  ovaries 
and  stamens,  both  sets  being  of  the  same  length. 
The  young  ovaries  soon  attain  full  size  becoming 
green.  There  were  therefore  hermaphrodite  and 
male  flowers  on  the  same  inflorescence,  which  in  this 
species  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reversion  to  an 
ancestral  condition.  The  same  thing  happens  but 
rarely  in  a  very  few  other  species.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  plant  always  behaves 
in  this  way. 

THE  GUELDER  ROSE-LEAVED  NEILLIA. 

A  very  old  inhabitant  of  the  British  gardens  is 
Neillia  opulifolia,  better  known  perhaps  under  the 
name  of  Spiraea  opulifolia  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus. 
The  heart-shaped,  or  roundish,  and  the  three  lobed 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Guelder 
Rose,  hence  the  popular  name.  The  shrub  varies 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  in 
corymbs  terminating  the  shoots,  and  resemble  those 
of  a  Spiraea,  but  are  larger,  and  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  considerably  in  advance  of  most  of  the  species 
of  that  genus.  The  fruit  then  develops,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July  becomes  of  a  deep 
shining  red,  being  then  more  conspicuous  and 
ornamental  than  the  flowers.  There  is  a  golden¬ 
leaved  variety  named  N.  o.  aurea,  which  retains  this 
hue  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and 
is  useful  for  mixing  with  dark  green-leaved  subjects 
of  a  deciduous  nature.  The  variety  afforded  by  the 
white  flowers  and  red  fruit  of  the  one,  and  the 
golden  leaves  of  the  other,  should  be  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  planter. 

THE  DOUBLE  FEVERFEW. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strictly  true  to  speak  of  this  plan 
as  if  there  was  only  one  double  form,  for  there  are 
really  several,  grown  under  distinct  names.  There  is 
a  double  variety  of  the  yellow-leaved  variety  known 
as  Golden  Gem  ;  but  although  it  produced  double 
white  flowers  in  abundance  above  its  golden-yellow 
leaves,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  find  favour  with  a 
large  percentage  of  the  gardeners  in  this  country. 
Then  there  is  a  double  quilled  form,  and  a  third  with 
flat  or  strap-shaped  florets.  The  latter  has  purer 
white  flowers  than  any  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  has  on  that  account  got  into  the  favour  of  market 
growers,  some  of  whom  cultivate  it  largely,  as  is 
testified  by  the  quantity  of  cut  bloom  which  reaches 
the  market.  The  wild  type  Chrysanthemum  Par- 
thenium  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South  Europe, 
and  has  been  introduced  by  the  agency  of  man  to  all 
other  countries  where  it  now  appears  in  a  wild  or 
semi-wild  state  including  Britain.  It  must  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country  at  a  remote  period,  for  we 
find  that  it  grew  spontaneously  by  old  walls  and  ' 
similar  places  over  300  years  ago,  just  as  it  does  to¬ 
day.  It  was  much  cultivated  in  old-fashioned  gardens 
thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  sake  of  its  medicinal 
properties  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  most  of  the  medicine  they  required.  It  is  tonic 
and  bitter,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as  a  febrifuge  (now 
corrupted  to  Feverfew)  by  our  ancestors.  To  its 
long  cultivation  in  gardens  we  no  doubt  owe  its 
present  variability, — S. 
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THE  TWIN  FLOWER. 

This  popular  name  is  very  appropriately  applied  to 
Bravoa  geminiflora,  a  Mexican  bulbous  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Amaryllis  family.  The  leaves  are 
subulate,  light  green,  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  long,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  flower  stems,  which 
attain  a  height  of  1^  ft.  or  2  ft.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  inflated  upward,  drooping,  owing  to  a 
curvature  above  the  base,  and  borne  in  pairs  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  stem.  This  is  what 
Twin  Flower  refers  to,  and  the  latter  is  simply  a 
translation  of  the  specific  name.  It  may  be  grown 
in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
as  it  is  nearly  hardy.  In  warm  sheltered  positions 
it  will  succeed  without  protection,  but  a  finer  growth 
is  secured  if  protected  by  a  frame  from  wet  during 
winter  and  from  spring  frosts.  Sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil  constitutes  a  suitable  compost. 


ZEPHYRANTHES  CAR1NATA. 

It  is  a  species  of  Zephyranthes,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  Zephyr  Flowers,  or  Flowers  of  the  West 
Wind,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  is  not  so  hardy  as 
Crocuses  or  Daffodils,  or  it  would  then  be  grown  in 
quantity.  The  flower  of  that  under  notice  is  almost 
as  large  as  some  of  the  smaller  flowered  Amaryllis, 
funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose,  with  a 
white  throat,  filaments  and  style,  while  the  anthers 
are  yellow.  The  leaves  are  linear,  of  a  bright  shining 
green,  and  keeled  as  is  implied  in  the  specific  name. 
The  bulbs  will  succeed  in  warm  sheltered  positions 
in  the  south  of  England,  but  are  all  the  better  for 
being  protected  by  a  frame.  Z.  Candida  succeeds  in 
beds  in  the  open  ground,  flowering  freely  in  October 
jn  Jersey. 

ANTHOLYZA  >£THIOPICA. 

The  leaves  of  this  South  African  plant  are  glaucous, 
sword-shaped  and  arranged  in  two  ranks,  much 
resembling  those  of  a  broad-leaved  Iris  or  Flag  ;  but 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  base  of  the  stem 
they  are  arranged  along  the  latter  to  some  consider¬ 
able  height.  A  well-grown  plant  attains  a  height  of 
3  feet  or  3J  feet,  becoming  at  once  a  handsome  and 
ornamental  subject.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  the  bed  of  a  greenhouse,  or  similar 
structure  from  which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded  in 
winter,  for  it  is  virtually  all  but  hardy,  and  if  pro¬ 
tected  in  winter  may  be  grown  in  the  open  border 
with  tolerable  success,  at  least  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with 
Crocosmia  aurea,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Tritonia.  The  flowers  gape  widely  with  the  upper 
lip  or  lobe  scarlet,  and  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  the  reflexed  lower  five,  which  are  paler,  with 
blackish-purple  lines  in  the  throat.  The  tube  is  long, 
slender  at  the  base,  and  twice  suddenly  widened  or 
inflated  in  the  course  of  its  length,  and  is  greenish- 
yellow  at  first,  changing  to  yellow  and  finally  scarlet. 
The  lower  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  branched  in 
well-grown  plants.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
supplies  variety  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  its  ornamental  character,  it  ought 
to  enjoy  a  more  extended  cultivation. 

SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

I  send  you  blooms  of  two  of  my  seedling  Carnations. 
The  rose-coloured  one  is  about  the  best  that  I  have 
flowered  this  year.  The  plant  has  a  fine  constitution, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  free,  strong  habit.  The 
yellow  one  is  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  but 
much  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  very  compact ;  makes 
a  nice  buttonhole  flower,  and  does  not  split  its  pod. 
This  also  is  a  robust  grower. — G,  Fry,  Lewisham. 
[Both  are  very  good,  but  the  rose-coloured  bloom 
is  the  most  promising,  a  very  pleasing  flower. — Ed.] 


THE  OX-EYE  DAISY. 

No  further  improvement  apparently  has  yet  been 
effected  with  the  so-called  semi-double  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Leucanthemum  semiduplex.  Just  within 
the  ray  a  series  of  the  disc  florets  have  become 
developed  into  narrowly  linear  or  thread-like  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  serve  to  take  off  the  tameness  of  a 
single  flower  to  those  who  object  to  the  single  wild 
form.  Surely  seeds  could  be  obtained  from  it,  and 
varieties  raised  from  it,  showing  a  greater  amount 
of  doubling  ;  and  if  so  a  perfectly  double  variety 
might  finally  be  obtained  that  would  prove  useful 
for  cut  flower  purposes, 


MOLTKIA  PETR/EA. 

The  species  of  Moltkia  are  closely  allied  to  Lithos- 
permum,  and  are  in  fact  sometimes  classed  under  it. 
The  plant  under  notice  forms  an  erect,  closely- 
branched  and  sub-shrubby  bush,  12  ins.  to  18  ins. 
high.  Every  shoot  terminates  in  a  branching  cyme 
of  deep  sky-blue  flowers,  that  are,  however,  of  a 
pale  purple  hue  in  bud,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  Borageworts.  Being  a  native  of  Dalmatia  the 
species  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  is 
most  at  home  on  the  rockery,  where  it  will  enjoy  the 
good  drainage  which  is  essential  to  its  well  being. 
Full  exposure  to  ripen  its  wood  should  also  be  ac¬ 
corded  it.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  by 
means  of  a  hand-light  or  bell  glass. 

THE  OLYMPIAN  MULLEIN. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Verbascum  are  tall,  stately 
habited  plants,  but  the  Olympian  species  (V. 
olympicum)  is  a  giant  amongst  its  kind,  reaching  a 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  branching  from  near  the 
base  in  a  pyramidal  manner.  The  great  woolly 
leaves  add  much  to  the  tropical  effect  produced  by 
the  plant,  and  the  large  golden-yellow  flowers  with 
orange  anthers  are  highly  ornamental.  To  get  the 
finest  effect  with  this  plant  it  should  be  sown  in  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  encouraged  to  make  strong  growth 
during  the  first  year,  as  on  this  depends  the  height 
and  vigour  of  the  plant  during  the  coming  season. 
Those  who  make  picturesque  gardening  an  object  of 
study  would  find  in  this  plant  a  suitable  subject  for 
massing  in  prominent  positions  for  distant  effect. 
Suitable  positions  might  also  be  found  for  it  in  what 
is  termed  the  wild  garden. 


ELLAM'S  EARLY  CABBAGE. 

This  is  the  best  early  sort  to  stand  the  winter  of  any 
that  I  have  yet  tried.  It  is  not  a  large  variety,  but 
it  produces  fine,  compact  heads  of  the  finest  flavour. 
It  can  be  planted  fifteen  inches  apart  each  May,  and  if 
sown  now  to  be  planted  by  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  bad  plants  next  spring. 
It  has  done  well  with  me  for  the  last  two  years. 
Other  two  fine  varieties  for  autumn  planting  are 
McEwen's  or  Vanack,  and  Meins  No.  7.  When  well 
grown  either  of  them  take  a  deal  of  beating. — Perthshire, 
-  ♦   

BEDDING  FUCHSIAS. 

The  very  remarkable  appearance  presented  by  that 
charming  dwarf  Fuchsia  Dunrobin  Bedder,  as  seen 
recently,  and  probably  still  at  Chiswick,  very 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  several  members 
of  one  of  the  committees,  because  so  compact  and 
wondrously  full  of  bloom.  If  Fuchsias  merit  the 
appellation  of  bedders  this  one'  certainly  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  bedder  in  a  high  degree.  It 
has  a  very  close-jointed  habit  of  growth,  as  seen 
"in  the  plants  at  Chiswick,  although  those  may  be 
somewhat  of  stunted  habit,  arising  from  long  pot 
culture. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  plant  of  the  old 
Riccartoni,  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  in  which 
Dunrobin  Bedder  is  growing,  had  not  a  flower 
upon  it  when  all  the  other  plants  were  profusely 
flowering.  We  seem  to  have  in  this  novelty  the 
germ  of  a  new  race  of  Fuchsias,  real  sturdy,  free- 
blooming  bedders,  and  this  favourite  old  garden 
flower,  for  some  time  under  a  cloud,  is  now  let  us 
hope  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  really  first-rate 
summer  bedding  plant,  because  if  the  new  race 
takes  after  its  progenitors,  it  will  have  characteristics 
far  more  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  than  the 
old  loose-growing  type  of  Fuchsias  have  possessed. 

Even  now  if  we  have  well-established  stools  or 
clumps  of  some  of  the  hardier  sorts — such  as 
Coccinea,  Magellenica,  Riccartoni  and  others — 
we  can  have  a  fine  show  of  bloom  on  bushes, 
but  these  are  hardy  bedding  Fuchsias  in  the 
best  sense.  Some  of  the  older  pot  varieties 
make  very  free  blooming  plants  after  they  have 
become  somewhat  root-bound,  and  are  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground.  Still  these  are,  as  it  were, 
artificially-produced  plants,  and  do  not  give  to 
us  that  very  compact  free  blooming  habit 
which  is  so  essential  in  bedding  varieties.  The 
pretty  little  Fuchsia  gracilis  might  well  be  utilised 
as  a  pollen  parent,  crossing  with  it  some  of  the 
ordinary  pot  forms,  both  red  and  white,  and  useful 
the  procuff  may  be.  We  have  got  to  a  stage  in 
bedding  plants  when  some  novelty  is  needed,  and 
the  Fuchsia  seems  to  offer  a  capital  field  for  the 
experiments  of  the  hybridist, — A.  D, 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — Hardy  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  independently  of  the  Carnation  Show, 
made  a  fine  display  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last. 
Orchids  were  also  exceptionally  well  represented  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  Vandas,  Cypripedium  Morganiae, 
and  other  species,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  edged  with 
Maidenhair  Fern.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Norman),  Hatfield  House,  for  twenty-nine  long 
racemes  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  which  made 
a  fine  display,  and  were  very  fragrant.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Bristow),  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  a 
group  of  Cattleya  gigas,  splendidly  flowered.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Thomas),  Chatsworth, 
for  a  grandly-flowered  group  of  Disa  grandiflora. 
The  stems  bore  five  to  eight  flowers  each.  Cypripe¬ 
dium  Brownii  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley.  Mr.  H.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
exhibited  a  fine  raceme  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
xanthottes,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  deep-yellow 
blotches  on  the  sepals  and  lip.  A  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Warscewiczella  Wendlandi  and  Aerides 
maculosum,  Prewett's  var.,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Seeger  &  Tropp,  East  Dulwich.  Some  well-flowered 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Masdevallias, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  rich  collection  of 
ornamental  foliaged  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs ; 
and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a  group  consisting 
largely  of  Liliums  in  great  variety  ;  he  also  had 
some  rare  hardy  Orchids.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Cannas  and  Roses. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  put  up  a  fine 
group  of  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  and  to  a  less 
extent  hardy  herbaceous  plants  generally.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Two  fine  stands  of 
named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  done  up  in  bunches 
with  moss,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  staged 
a  basket  of  a  new  dwarf  variety  of  the  African 
Marigold.  A  pink  variety  of  Valotta  purpurea 
named  Mrs.  Hector  Monro  —  quite  a  new 
break— was  shown  by  Mr.  Monro,  Milborne  Port, 
Somerset.  Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  a  showy  collection  of  Tea  and  H.  P. 
Roses ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Stacey,  Dunmow,  for  cut 
flowers  of  Verbenas,  done  up  in  bunches,  showing 
great  variety  and  rich  colours,  from  pure  white  to 
brilliant  crimson  or  scarlet. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  large  collection  of 
Gooseberries  as  they  had  grown  on  the  branches, 
and  they  certainly  were  very  prolific.  They  also  had 
10  dishes  of  Cherries,  9  dishes  of  Raspberries,  19 
dishes  of  Strawberries,  21  dishes  of  Currants,  and 
98  dishes  of  Gooseberries.  A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  this  fine  exhibit.  A 
collection  of  fruit  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  In  it  were 
some  fine  samples  of  Sea  Eagle,  Belle  Beauce, 
Exquisite,  Albatros,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches, 
and  some  grandly-grown  Cherries.  A  Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  to  F.  Crisp,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  A.  Page),  White  House, 
New  Southgate,  for  three  very  fine  bunches 
of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grape.  He  also 
showed  some  fine  Nectarines.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  Ivetton  Hall,  Stamford, 
for  some  remarkable  samples  of  Peaches.  A  dish  of 
five  fruits  of  Sea  Eagle  weighed  4  lbs.  902s.,  the 
largest  fruit  was  12J  ins.  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  16J  ozs.  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford  Gar¬ 
dens,  Wimborne,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Figs  and  a 
plant  of  Pride  of  Aston  White  Currant  in  a  pot  ' 
Mr.  Crook,  Forde  AJibey,  Chard,  exhibited  four 
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dishes  of  Tomatos.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood,  gardener 
to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  The  Gardens, 
Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  for  four  dishes 
of  Peaches.  A  collection  of  Currants  was 
brought  up  from  the  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park,  for  two  new  Strawberries  (Lord  Suffield 
and  Gunton  Park),  both  acquisitions,  and  the  former 
the  sweetest  variety  in  cultivation.  A  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Peas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holborn.  There  were  eighty-seven  dishes 
and  over  eighty  varieties,  and  had  been  grown  at  their 
trial  ground  Forest  Hill.  The  Daisy  and  Carter's 
Elephant  were  two  fine  new  kinds  of  great  merit.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibit. 

The  Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Penicuik,  on  the 
i8th  inst.  On  former  occasions  the  great  attraction 
was  the  Roses,  but  on  Saturday  not  a  nurseryman 
was  represented,  although  a  valuable  silver  cup  was 
offered  for  thirty-six  blooms  and  good  money  prizes. 
In  the  gardeners’,  amateurs’,  and  cottagers’  class 
Mr.  Pringle,  Dalkeith,  an  amateur,  was  first  in  the 
24,  18,  and  12,  there  being  no  opposition,  and  a  few 
other  stands  of  six  made  up  the  total  of  cut  blooms. 
The  late  spring  has  been  greatly  against  Roses  in 
this  district.  A  meeting  of  the  members  was  held 
a  month  ago  to  consider  the  question  of  postponing 
the  show  for  two  weeks,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  alter 
the  date  with  the  result  stated.  Pansies : — In  the 
trade  list,  Mr.  Irvine,  Tighnabruiach,  got  first  with 
24  shows,  and  Mr.  Campbell  second.  In  the  fancy 
class,  Mr.  Sutherland  was  first,  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  second.  In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’ 
class,  Mr.  Frater  was  first  for  24  fancies,  and  Mr. 
Borrowman  second;  Mr.  D.  Alean  was  first  for  24 
shows.  Mr.  Frater,  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie, Penicuik,  Mr. 
D.  Strachan,  Mr.  W.  A. Thomson  and  Mr.  John  Brown 
gained  the  largest  amount  of  prizes  in  their  class.  Mr. 
T.  Ritchie  had  the  best  bloom  in  the  hall  (Mrs.  Robt. 
Thomson),  a  fancy,  raised  by  Mr.  Skinner,  Penicuik. 
Mr.  Frater  had  the  best  show  variety.  Mr.  Ritchie 
received  a  first-class  certificate  for  fancy  (Mrs.  T. 
Ritchie),  three  blooms.  The  flower  baskets  were  really 
fine  and  the  Violas  beautifully  staged.  The  cut  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  were  a  grand  display,  Mr.  A. 
Ritchie  coming  in  first  with  a  splendid  lot,  and  well 
staged.  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Antirrhinums  were 
all  good.  The  pot  Roses  were  very  fine,  Mr.  T. 
Ritchie  gaining  three  firsts.  The  show  was  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Gardens,  Penicuik, 
who  sent  some  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

The  Rose  Fair  and  Floral  Fete  organised  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  in 
aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  was  held  in  the 
Palace  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  under  very 
favourable  auspices  as  to  weather. 

Roses  and  other  flowers,  fruits  and  plants  were 
exhibited  in  great  quantity  and  variety  during  the  day 
in  groups  and  on  stalls,  those  on  the  latter  being 
exposed  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund.  The 
great  feature  of  the  display  was  a  large  rectangular  bank 
of  Roses  in  the  central  transept,  arranged  on  Moss 
around  a  group  of  large  Palms.  There  were  about 
30,000  Roses  in  this  group  alone,  and  after  6  p.m. 
they  were  offered  for  unreserved  sale,  realising  a 
respectable  sum.  The  takings  altogether  for  Roses, 
other  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit  were  about  £50.  The 
Tea,  Hybrid  perpetual,  and  garden  Roses  making  up 
the  large  central  group  were  contributed  by  many  of 
the  leading  growers  and  others  interested  in  the 
Fund.  The  actual  contributors  were  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  S.E., 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester, 
Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Turnham  Green,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford,  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane, 
Upper  Edmonton,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester, 
Mr.  Maurice  Young,  Milford,  Godaiming,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  Mr.  F.  Cant, 


Colchester,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Keton  Hall,  Stamford, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross,  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Maresfield,  and  Mr. 
J.  Rose,  Locking  Place,  Berkshire,  all  of  whom 
contributed  Roses  of  the  kinds  for  which  they  are 
known  to  be  experts  in  their  culture.  The  blooms 
were  not  of  a  character  such  as  one  may  see  at  Rose 
exhibitions,  but  just  as  one  would  cut  them  for 
market  purposes.  A  great  many  of  them  were  in  the 
bud  state,  very  pretty,  and  proved  most  useful  when 
they  came  to  be  sold  after  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
caused  the  more  forward  ones  to  fade  somewhat. 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  the  most  abundant,  and  Tea 
varieties  were  plentifully  intermixed  with  them. 

A  large  collection  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Japan 
Irises,  Gaillardias,  double  Potentillas,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  other  hardy  plants  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  on  the  side  benches  of  the  central 
transept.  Here  also  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  had  a  collection  of  Campanulas,  Irises, 
Shirley  Poppies,  Lilies,  and  others.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  Roses,  Phloxes,  Iceland 
Poppies,  and  other  hardy  flowers.  A  fine  group  of 
Tree  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  &c.,  was  set  up  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons 
had  Roses,  and  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building 
they  had  a  beautiful  group  of  Gloxinias,  set  up  with 
Palms  and  Maidenhair  Ferns.  A  third  group  by  the 
same  firm  consisted  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Ferns,  &c.  An  attractive  group  of  light-coloured 
Caladiums,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  Ferns  was 
arranged  by  .Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon;  and  a 
showy  group  of  single  and  double  Petunias,  edged 
with  Roses  and  miniature  Cacti,  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 

In  the  other  wing  was  a  large  and  showy  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias  in  great  variety,  edged  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  interspersed  with  Palms, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  Not  far  from 
this  was  a  long  table  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
and  other  plants,  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis,  all  as 
grown  for  market  purposes,  and  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way,  sent  a  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Jacarandas, 
&c.,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  and  floriferous 
piece  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grown  as  a  standard. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  had  an  elegant 
exhibit  consisting  of  Roses,  Grasses,  and  Aquiligias, 
arranged  on  arching,  light,  wire  stands.  There  were 
also  several  stalls  throughout  the  building  from 
which  flowers,  &c.,  were  sold.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  flowers  and  Strawberries; 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  stall  was  occupied  with 
small  plants  of  various  kinds  in  pots  ;  Messrs.  Reid 
and  Borneman,  Tewkesbury  Road,  Sydenham,  had 
an  attractive  stand  of  Roses,  Begonias,  Pansies,  &c., 
done  up  in  stands,  glasses,  and  ornamental  baskets. 

The  Cricket  Match,  organized  respectively  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman  and  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux,  was 
played  during  the  day,  and  resulted  in  a  spirited  and 


very  enjoyable  game,  in  which  the  gardeners  won  on 
the  first  innings.  We  append  the  details  : — 

SEEDSMEN. 

Pugh,  D.  (Carter  &  Co.),  b.  Agate  -  -  -  o 

Pollard  E.  (F.  Slocock),  b.  Agate  -  -  -  17 

Sampson,  S.  N.  (Hurst  &  Son),  b.  Floyd  -  -  16 

Cannell,  E.  (Cannell  &  Son),c.  Rowbottom,  b.  Agate  10 
Hurst,  C.  E.  (of  Burbage),  b  Agate  3 

Young,  A.  S.  (Milford  Nurseries),  st.  Rose,  b.  Agate  19 
Ainsworth,  S.  (Carter  &  Co.),  b.  Floyd  -  -  o 

Pollard,  F.  (Carter  &  Co.),  b.  Floyd  -  -  15 

Ellis  (Cheal  &  Son),  b.  Agate  1 

Sharman,  C.  H.  Junr.  (Carter  &  Co.)  b.  Floyd-  1 
Young,  H.  (Milford  Nurseries),  b.  Floyd  -  -  o 

Parr  (Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  c.  Agate,  b.  Floyd  o 
Pearson,  C.  (Carter  &  Co.)  b.  Floyd  -  -  2 

Sharman,  C.  H.,  Captn.  (Carter  &  Co.),  not  out  3 

Extras  5 
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Battell  (Surrey),  c.  Sampson,  b.  E.  Pollard  -  n 
Cripps  (Northamptonshire),  c.  F.  Pollard,  b.  Hurst  2 
Hathaway  (Lancashire),  l.  b.  w.,  b.  Hurst  -  -  3 

Cawer  (Surrey),  run  out  -----  o 
Doe  (Somerset),  b.  Pugh  -----  14 

Agate  (Hants),  l.b.w.,  b.  Ellis  2 

Record  (Berkshire),  b.  Pugh  5 

Rowbottom  (Middlesex),  c.  H.  Young,  b.  Sampson  n 
Floyd  (Herts),  c.  Cannell,  b.  F.  Pollard  -  -  20 
Allman  (Herts),  c.  Sampson,  b.  F.  Pollard  -  28 
Rose  (Berkshire),  c.  Sampson,  b.  C.  H.  Sharman  1 
Fassum  (Kent),  not  out  -----  9 

Dines  (Kent),  b.  F.  Pollard  -  -  -  -  o 

Molyneux  (Hants),  b.  F.  Pollard  -  -  -  n 

Extras  -  -  13 
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DAIS  COTIN  I  FOLIA. 

Of  the  four  species  of  Dais  known  to  science,  only 
that  under  notice  is  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
tubular,  pink,  fragrant  flowers  are  produced  in  ter¬ 
minal  heads  surrounded  with  a  series  of  bracts,  and 
strongly  remind  us  of  some  of  the  Australian  species 
of  Pimelea,  which  also  belong  to  the  same  family, 
including  the  Daphne.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  obo- 
vate,  somewhat  wrinkled  and  deep  green,  reminding 
one  of  a  species  of  Cotinus,  or  of  Rhus  Cotinus,  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  Young  plants  are  most  suitable  for 
greenhouse  culture,  as  old  specimens  are  apt  to  be- 
comu  leggy,  bearing  a  few  leaves  only  on  the  apex  of 
the  shoots.  The  plant  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  obtain  a  fibre  from  it  of 
greater  strength  than  they  can  get  from  any  other 
plant.  It  may  be  remembered  that  paper  of  very 
good  quality  is  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  Daphne 
papyracea,  a  tall  shrub  of  Northern  India,  where  the 
paper  is  in  common  use.  A  flowering  specimen  of 
Dais  cotinifolia  may  be  seen  in  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew. 

-  ♦  . 

- 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers  Calendar. 

Advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  the  quiet  time 
with  regard  to  other  work  to  get  rid  of  all  insect 
pests,  as  to  grow  healthy  plants  they  must  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  insects.  Yellow  thrip 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  troublesome  to  get 
rid  of,  but  frequent  dipping  in  weak  tobacco  water 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of 
dealing  with  it..  After  dipping  lay  the  plants  on  their 
side  for  half  an  hour,  then  give  a  good  syringing 
with  clear  water.  Other  insects  can  be  kept  under 
by  sponging,  using  one  of  the  many  insecticides  re¬ 
commended  for  this  purpose,  but  let  it  be  weak. 

Where  the  sphagnum  is  growing  too  strong  re¬ 
move  part  and  keep  the  remainder  close  down  ;  do 
not  allow  it  to  grow  over  and  cover  up  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  Use  the  syringe  freely  amongst  those  Orchids 
in  active  growth.  The  cool  Orchids  especially  are 
benefited  by  copious  waterings  overhead  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Calanthes  would  be  an  exception,  many 
of  our  best  growers  never  using  the  syringe  in  their 
culture.  Any  Cattleyas  that  have  not  been  potted 
may  be  done  as  they  are  starting  into  growth,  using 
rough  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal. 

As  the  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  finish 
their  growths  remove  them  to  a  cool,  airy  house, 
where  the  plants  can  rest.  This  will  prevent  that 
second  growth  which  is  so  often  seen  when  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  a  moist- 
warm  house.  Where  Dendrobium  formosum 
gigantem,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  Dearii,  D.  phalsenopsis, 
and  other  heat-loving  Dendrobes  are  growm  shut 
the  house  up  early,  so  that  the  temperature  may  run 
up  to  ioo°  or  over  ;  the  plants  evidently  enjoy  the 
extra  heat.  The  cool  house  may  be  shut  up  for  two 
hours  after  syringing  in  the  afternoon,  but  afterwards 
put  on  a  little  air  all  night.  The  plants  in  the  other 
house  are  also  benefited  by  the  night  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  during  mild  weather.  The  plants  put  on  a 
more  sturdy  grow  th  when  submitted  to  this  treatment, 
and  assume  a  more  healthful  appearance. — A .  W. 

A  Two-lipped  Cypripedium. 

This  occurrence  is  pretty  frequent,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  origin  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
flower  under  notice  was  one  of  Cypripedium  Curtisii, 
and  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  William  Yea,  gardener  to 
Admiral  Fairfax,  Ravenswood,  Melrose.  All  parts 
of  the  flower  were  of  large  size,  well-coloured  and 
quite  normal  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which  was 
split  in  two  to  the  very  base,  but  show-ed  the  origin 
of  the  two  pieces  very  well,  inasmuch  as  they  wrere 
united  or  continuous  at  the  very  base  of  the  claw. 
One  half  formed  almost  a  perfect  lip  in  itself,  being 
slightly  deficient  on  one  side  of  the  claw  only,  and 
that  on  the  side  next  the  corresponding  half.  The 
latter  had  the  pouch  nearly  perfect,  but  the  rest  of  it 
and  one  side  of  the  claw  were  completely  cut  away. 
This  peculiar  formation  must  have  occurred  at  a 
very  early  period  of  development  of  the  lip,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  two  pieces  when  once  separated  must 
have  then  developed  separatel}-,  so  as  to  make  almost 
two  complete  lips  out  of  one. 
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Double  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 

Last  year  a  raceme  of  flowers  of  the  above  variety 
was  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  Swan,  Castle  Hill  Gardens, 
Englefield  Green,  Staines,  showing  a  strong  tendency 
to  become  double.  From  the  same  plant  Mr.  Swan 
again  sends  us  a  raceme  showing  the  same  peculiarity. 
The  plant  bore  five  racemes  last  year,  all  bearing 
metamorphosed  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  on 
this  occasion  were  normal,  and  the  lip  similar  to 
them,  except  that  it  was  incurved  at  the  sides,  and 
therefore  very  abnormal.  On  either  side  of  the 
column  was  a  deeply  bifid  process,  and  in  some  of 
them  a  third  at  the  back,  the  three  being  serially 
continuous  with  the  sepals  and  petals,  that  is 
opposite  the  former  and  alternate  with  the  latter  and 
the  lip.  They  would  appear  therefore  to  be  the 
outer  series  of  stamens  separated  from  the  column, 
and  become  petaloid  and  orange-coloured  like  the 
segments.  This  idea  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
bifid  pieces  bearing  something  on  their  edges  like 
deformed  anthers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  column 
is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
flowers  it  was  completely  transformed  and  partly 
petaloid.  The  sport  then  would  seem  to  be  fixed,  or 
else  is  the  result  of  some  peculiar  cultural  treatment, 
or  something  in  the  soil.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  double  flower  amongst 
Orchids  showing  constancy  of  character,  and  Mr. 
Swan  should  watch  it  with  assiduity  to  see  if  the 
cause  of  doubling  can  be  determined. 

A  FREAK  OF  MILTONIA  VEXILLARIA. 

Many  Orchids  behave  in  an  erratic  manner  under 
circumstances  when  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause, 
but  the  flowers  of  others,  including  Grammato- 
phyllum  Fenzlianum,  habitually  depart  from  the 
normal  form  on  the  lower  part  of  the  scape.  A 
plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  which  had  been  potted 
at  an  unseasonable  time  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
received  a  check  to  growth,  with  the  result  of  a 
curious'malformation  of  the  flowers.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  produced  by  the  young  growths  were  small, 
thin,  and  terminated  in  flower  scapes,  instead  of 
bearing  them  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Two 
growths  behaved  in  this  way.  The  upper  sepal  was 
normal  and  richly-coloured,  as  were  the  petals,  which 
were  much  narrower  than  usual.  The  lateral  sepals 
were  completely  amalgamated  in  one  piece,  and  were 
of  a  much  paler  rose,  with  a  red  and  yellow  stripe 
along  the  middle,  presumably  at  the  line  of  union. 
The  lip  was  entirely  absent,  but  the  column  was 
quite  normal.  The  flowers*  therefore,  consisted  of 
four  segments,  which  assumed  more  of  an  erect 
habit  than  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  presented  a 
peculiar  appearance. 


QuesTions  sno  anstusR$. 

Begonia. — Janos :  It  is  the  variety  known  in 
gardens  as  Weltoniensis,  and  a  most  admirable 
window  plant,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  many  well- 
flowered  examples  -which  the  passers-by  can  see  in 
the  windows  in  suburban  districts.  It  is  of  a  dwarf, 
neat,  compact  habit,  and  blooms  most  freely  during 
the  spring  months,  When  it  has  done  blooming  it 
should  have  a  short  rest,  then  be  neatly  cut  back  and 
fresh  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  sand  and  well- 
rotted  manure  in  about  equal  proportions.  Give 
plenty  of  drainage,  as  none  of  these  plants  like  to  be 
kept  too  wet. 

Pot  Herbs, — Aline  :  If  you  have  to  buy  them  for 
drying  from  your  greengrocer,  you  must  take  them 
when  he  has  them  for  sale,  but  if  you  can  gather 
them  yourself  wait  until  they  are  coming  into  flower, 
at  which  period  their  essential  virtues  are  most  pro¬ 
nouncedly  developed.  Tie  up  in  small  bunches,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place,  as  free  as 
possible  from  dust,  until  they  are  ready  for  picking 
over,  rubbing  and  bottling. 

Camellia. —  W.  C. :  It  will  certainly  do  the  plant 
no  harm  to  stand  it  out  of  doors  for  some  weeks,  but 
you  must  try  and  find  a  position  for  it  where  it  will 
not  be  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  at  mid-day.  The 
plant  should  be  stood  on  some  ashes,  or  on  a  piece  of 
slate,  to  keep  worms  out  of  the  pot,  and  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  -watering.  A  good 
syringing  in  the  evening  of  warm  days  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Indian  Azaleas  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Floral  Gum. — X.  Y.  :  It  is  made  of  pounded 
white  shellac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  Put  some 
shellac  into  a  jar  with  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  shake 
it  up  frequently  until  all  is  dissolved.  When  made, 
keep  the  jar  v,Tell  corked,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

Hydrangeas. — Amateur:  The  very  dwarf,  single 
stemmed  plants  are  obtained  by  striking  well-ripened 


shoots  in  August.  Put  them  singly  into  48-pots,  and 
plunge  them  in  bottom  heat,  gentle  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  make  roots  but  not  to  make  top  growth, 
or  nothing  will  be  gained.  Keep  them  close  to  the 
glass  all  winter. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — Blue  Gown  :  Give  them  a 
similar  compost  to  other  Hyacinths,  and  except  that 
you  can  put  about  five  bulbs  in  a  48-pot,  treat  them 
exactly  the  same  as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  etc.,  as  to 
covering  them  with  cocoa-fibre  refuse  or  ashes  for  a 
few  months  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  With  top 
heat  they  can  be  had  in  flower  very  early,  but  avoid 
bottom  heat  in  any  form,  or  failure  will  be  the  result. 
There  will  be  plenty  in  the  market  directly,  and  they 
are  very  good  this  year. 

Sweet  William. — X. :  You  must  not  depend 
upon  seeds  to  reproduce  any  particular  variety,  but 
any  which  you  may  specially  desire  to  keep  can  be 
perpetuated  by  layering,  in  the  same  way  as  Carna¬ 
tions,  or  by  putting  in  cuttings  in  a  shady  border  of 
light  soil.  Seeds  of  a  good  strain  give  such  a  wide 
choice  of  well-marked  flowers,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  now  to  propagate  special  sorts. 

Tomatos. — A.  R.  S :  It  is  best  in  all  cases  to 
grow  them  on  the  single  stem  system,  and  to  remove 
all  side  shoots  as  they  appear.  Much  the  finest  fruit 
is  obtained  this  way. 

Strawberries. — Digby  :  If  you  cannot  spare  pots, 
layer  them  into  the  soil  around  the  plants,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  rooted,  plant  them  in  a  reserve 
bed  until  the  ground  for  the  plantation  proper  is 
ready.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them 
from  flagging. 

Polyanthuses,  &c. — Scotton  :  Lift  the  plants  now, 
divide  the  clumps,  shorten  the  tap  roots,  and  fresh 
plant  in  good  well-enriched  soil,  a  stiffish  loam  for 
choice.  This  is  also  the  time  to  sow'  seeds,  and  if 
you  have  any  that  is  choice,  sow  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  that  you  can  protect  from  the  weather  until 
the  seeds  germinate. 

Ginseng. — What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  popularly  called  Ginseng,  and  v'hich,  it  is  said, 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  recently  taken  under 
its  protection  ? — G.  C.  0.  [Panax  quinquefolium,  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  is  the  root  which  is 
prized  for  its  medicinal  properties.] 

Heating  a  Greenhouse. — W.  Bell:  You  do  not 
say  if  the  house  is  a  lean-to  or  span-roofed,  or  give 
any  idea  of  the  height.  We  assume  it  to  be  a  span- 
roofed  from  the  description  of  the  border,  and  should 
say  that  two  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  (a  flow  and  return) 
fixed  round  the  sides  near  the  glass  would  be  ample 
for  your  purpose. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Vines. — Beet:  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  Vines  your  only  safe  remedy  is  to  go 
over  them  carefully,  and  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the 
bug  as  you  can  with  the  aid  of  a  stubby  painter’s 
brush,  and  some  Fir-tree  oil  or  other  insecticide. 
When  the  grapes  are  cut  sterner  measures  can  be 
taken. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  K.  G. :  1,  Spiraea  Aruncus, 
male  form,  but  rather  anomalous  (see  p.  751)  ;  2, 
Spiraea  aruncus,  female  form  ;  3,  GJnothera  fruticosa 
is  the  proper  name ;  the  variety  CE.  f.  Youngi  is 
hardly  distinguishable.  Omega  :  The  yellow  flowers 
are  those  of  the  Shrubby  Evening  Primrose  (G£no- 
thera  fruticosa ;  the  Composite  is  the  Many-rayed 
Erigeron  (Erigeron  multiradiatus).  Letitia :  1, 

Lysimachia  punctata  ;  2,  CEnothera  fruticosa  var.  ; 
3,  Veronica  longifolia ;  4,  Achillea  tomentosa ; 

5,  Veronica  spicata  amoena ;  6,  Malva  Morreni. 

Omega:  1,  Galium  luteum,  Bedstraw  ;  2,  Veronica 
spicata.  T.  Gray:  1,  Acer  Negundo  variegata,  will 
strike  easily  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  ;  2,  Thal- 
ictrum  aquilegifolium  ;  3,  Hemerocallis  fulva. 

A.A.T.:  1,  Rhododendron  myrtifolium  ;  2,  Rho¬ 
dodendron  hirsutum  ;  3,  Send  fresh  flowers  ;  4,  Iris 
Pseud-Acorus,  a  dark  variety;  5,  Sidalcea  spicata; 

6,  Betonica  grandiflora  ;  7,  Lysimachia  punctata  ;  8, 
Orobus  niger  ;  9,  Prunella  vulgaris  ;  10,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes ;  11,  Cystopteris  fragilis ;  12,  Doodia 
caudata,  J.T.  Alcock  :  1,  Appears  to  be  Odonto- 
glossum  polyxanthum  with  an  abnormal  lip ;  2, 
Oncidium  prsetextum  (good  dark  variety)  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  Harryanum  (a  rich,  dark  variety. 

Erratum.  At  p.  737,  first  column,  second  line  from 
the  bottom,  for  "  Asphodelia  "  read  11  Asphodeline.” 

Communications  Received.  M. — E.  P. — J.  C.— - 
T.  W.— J.  P.  and  S.— W.  D. — G.  F.— E,  M.— C.  H. 
S.— M.  &  Co.— A.  J.  B.— VV.  A.— H.  P. 

_  _ _ 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED.  . 

Pitcher  and  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent, — • 
General  Plant  Catalogue. 

G.  Phippen,  108,  Broad  Street,  Reading, — Bulbs 
and  Roots. 

Roozen  Brothers,  Overveeti,  near  Haarlem) 
Holland, — Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  etc, 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE, 

July  20th. 

Messrs^  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  demand 
for  Mustard  and  Rape  seeds  at  unchanged  rates. 
New  Trifolium  Incarnatum  is  offering  from  Continent 
at  high  figures.  Buyers  here  do  not  operate  at 
present,  Bird  seeds  dull. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  22 th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  5.  d.  ' 

Apples...  per  J-sieve 

Cherries .  J-sieve  5  0  10  0 

Currant,  blk.,  l-sieve 

— red . |-sieve 

Grapes . per  lb.  16  30 

Kent  Cobs  ...loolb.  40  o 
Nova  ScotiaLApples  18  o  30  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d, 

Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 


5.  d.  s.  d, 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

— St.  Michaels,  each  26  50 

Peaches  . perdoz.  4  o  12  0 

Strawberries . lb.  03  09 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


s>  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 

Asparagus . per  ico  5  o 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  1  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  2  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  3  6 


s.  d. 
6  o 
6  o 

2  o 

3  o 

4  ° 


Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bushel  5  o 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
6  o  Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
j  Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

o  9  Tomatoes .  per  lb.  1  o 

4  6  j  Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


s.  d, 
0  6 
4  0 
2  6 
2  O 

6  0 


1  6 


Potatos, — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Afalia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Calceolaria. ..per  doz.  40  60 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Crassula . per  doz.  9  o  15  o 

Cyperus  . perdoz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  o  60  o 
Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  o  24  0 
Erica,  various. ..doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Helilrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

Cut  Flowers.— -Avera 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
— Paniculata. perdoz.  18  o  24  o 
Lilium*, various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 

Lobelia . per  dozen  30  50 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Musk . per  dozen  20  40 

Palmsin  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  6  o  15  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

Rhodanthea,  perdoz.  40  60 

Spiraea  per  doz .  6  o  12  o 

Stocks . per  doz.  40  60 

Tropseolum,  per  doz.  40  60 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 

—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Eschscholtzia,  i2bhs.  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2640 

Freesias . doz.  bun.  30  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  40 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  40  60 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  10  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet ...  12  sprays  04  06 
Pink, various, perdoz.  20  40 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  90 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  16  40 

—  Moss  . perdoz.  40  96 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spiraea,  dozen  bchs  60  90 
Stephanotis,  dz.  spys,  16  30 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  20  40 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03  06 
Liliumcandidum,bch.  10  16 

—  various,  per  bunch  09  10 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 


A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH’S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackinanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  it  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August,  ys.  6 d.  each. 

PTERIS  TBEMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5 s.  to  ios.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEM  ATI  S  ready  for  planting 
out,  also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

CARNATION,  “  LIZZIE  IcGOWAN.’ 

The  best  pure  rvhite  Carnation  ever  introduced. 

Flowers  fine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated;  the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very 
valuable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley. 

__  -  Per  oz. 

Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  . .  . .  . .  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  . .  . .  . .  6d. 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage  . .  . .  . .  9d. 

Large  Red  Dutch  Cabbage . 9d. 


OHIOH. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli 
Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . . 

Giant  Rocca  . 

White  Lisbon 

Post  Free. 


Per  pkt. 

6d.  Is.  6d. 
6d.  lOd. 
6d.  Is.  Od. 
8d. 


Strong-  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/-  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 


PITCHER  &  mS-WiDiS., 

The  United  States  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 


22nd  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain  is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  ios.  per  ioo. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE 
PRIMULAS,  6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 


FERNS  1  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest'  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  I  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

9  000  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
ule  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly  wooden  stakes,  and, 
having  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground. 

18  in.,  1  in.  thick...  2/6  eross  s  ft.,  h  in.  thick...  2/6  do; 

3 


2/6  gross 
3/- 


3/6 
5/- 
7 1- 

9l- 

A1I  sizes  up  to  35  ft. 


5  ft.,  §  in.  thick 

7  „  I 
9  I 
12  „  j 

17  ,.ii 

ong  and  6  ins.  thick 


2/6  dozen 
3/~  », 

3  6  „ 

A  I-  ; 

8 1-  „ 

3/-  each, 


FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 
SPECIALITY. — Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
assorted,  from  18  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment. 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St. ,  London. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

.  Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

isrm.  CUTBUSH  <Ss  sow, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

Good  plants  in  all  colours  just  ready  for  potting,  Double  and 
Single,  r2,  IS.  3 d. ;  24,  2s. ;  100,  6s.  6 d.,  post  free. 


H.  J.  JONES. 

EYECEOPT  IDTTTIRSIEIRYr 

Tu  E  wri  SHAM. 


THE  “ POTTER”  GARDEN  HOSE. 


PRICES  OF  60-FEET  LENGTHS.  All  hose  carriage 
paid,  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is  received. 


ARMOURED. 

EXCELSIOR  Wire  Armour¬ 
ed  Hose  secures  a  PERFECT 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  ENOR¬ 
MOUS  pressure  and  wears  for 
years.  Look  at  prices  : — 
J-in.  diam.,  Best  quality,  31/3 


Ex.  stout. 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


37/6 
38/9 
45/- 
45/- 
52  6 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth-surface 
hose ;  will  not  crack  ;  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

J-in.  diam.,speciallycheap,14/- 
Best  quality,  19/- 


Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 
Best 

Ex.  stout 


24/6 
25/- 
29/6 
29  6 
36  9 


Fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe,  Rose  and  Jet. 

Catalogues  of  above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose  and  Belting  post 
free  from 

Oldest  and  most  reliable  House  in  the  Trade. 


Awarded  Ten  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  For  Catalogues, 
Samples,  and  Testimonials  of  above,  and  all  kinds  of  Hose, 
Roofing  Felts,  Belting,  Tents,  Marquees,  Nets  of  all  kinds, 
Horse  Suitings,  etc.,  post  free,  send  direct  to  the  Manufacturer, 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROOKS 

FOI  SiGWE'E  PQ-Tgs 

ARE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  All 

plant  growers  should  use  them ;  they  kept  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  gardener 
writes :  “  Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  things  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a 
real  gardeners’  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use. 
When  known  no  ‘  Mum  ’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one." 

30  for  is.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  20s.,  free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


THE  TWO  BEST  CABBAGES 

ARE 

DICKSONS’  FIRST  &  BEST, 

And  DICKSONS’  PERFECTION, 

Per  packet,  6d. ;  Per  ounce,  Is. ;  post  free. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Long,  writing  on  June  1st,  says:  "I  am  very 
pleased  with  your  '  First  and  Best '  Cabbage,  which  I  sowed 
last  summer  for  the  first  time.  We  have  been  cutting  for  tbe 
past  three  weeks,  and  I  cannot  hear  of  anyone  else  cutting  so 
early.  The  plants  withstood  the  severe  winter  remarkably 
well.”  _ 

For  other  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Onions,  &c.,  for  present 
Sowing,  see  Catalogue,  sent  post  free  on  application  : 


DICKSONS, 


SEED  MERCHANTS  & 
NURSERYMEN. 


LIMITED. 


CHESTER. 


/BARTERS’  TESTED  SEEDS  for 

Present  Sowing. 

/^ABBAGE.— CARTERS’  EARLY 

HEARTWELL. —  Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  early 
Cabbage  incultivation.  Very  distinct.  The  heads  are  extremely 
firm,  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  In  scaled  packets  only — price 
per  packet,  is.  and  6 d. ;  per  ounce,  is.  6 d.  Post  free. 

T  ETTUCE. — Carters’  Giant  White  Cos, 

i— t  price  2s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Dunnett’s  Giant 
Winter  Cos,  price  2s.  6  d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Carters' 
Longstander  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  2 s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per 
packet ;  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  is,  Od.  per 
ounce,  Od.  per  packet.  All  post  Iree. 


ONION. — Carters’  Golden  Globe  Tri- 

poli,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Giant 
Rocca,  price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Giant  White  Tripoli, 
price  is.  per  ounce,  6d.  per  packet ;  Early  White  Naples,  price 
9 d.  per  ounce  ;  Giant  Madeira,  price  is.  per  ounce.  All  post  Iree. 

/BARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  War- 

rants  to  H.  M.  the  Quern  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.— 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

“JOHN  BUSKIN  7  STRAWBERRY. 

THE  EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Trials  North  and  South  prove  it  extraordinary 
for  earliness,  productiveness,  flavour,  size,  and 
-worthy  to  be  classed  with  ”  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,” 
“Garibaldi,”  ”  President,”  &c. 

Order  now.  Extra  strong  Runners,  4s  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  100,  delivered  in  August. 

TRUE  FROM  THE  INTRODUCERS, 

LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

THE  ROYAL  SEED  &  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 

CARLISLE. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  770 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  3rd. — Headington  Flower  Show.  Beddington, 
Carshalton  and  Wallington  Flower  Show.  Rutland  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Show  at  Oakham.  Liverpool  Summer  Show, 
continued.  Southampton  Show',  continued. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4th. — Flower  Show  in  Abbey  Park,  Leicester, 
Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

Friday,  Aug.  7th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Aug.  8th. — Midland  Counties  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show  at  Birmingham. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F. R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  ist,  1891. 


TJThh  Carnation  Shows. — We  may  remind 
our  readers  that  next  week  will  be  a 
busy  one  for  exhibitors  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee.  On  Tuesday  the  Oxford 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  will  hold  its 
annual  Tournament,  in  the  garden  of  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Dodwell,  the  doyen  of  Car¬ 
nation  growers  ;  and  on  the  Saturday 
following  the  Midland  Florists  will  fore¬ 
gather  with  the  best  flowers  they  have  got 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Birmingham. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
dates  selected  fit  in  well  with  the  bloom, 
and  given  fine  weather — the  glorious 
weather  so  often  experienced  at  the  Oxford 
gathering— both  exhibitions  should  in  every 
way  be  successful. 

The  National  Show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
the  2 1  st  ult.,  bore  abundant  testimony  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  treach¬ 
erous  spring  climate  which  the  growers 
had  to  contend  against.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  show  varieties 
being  grown  in .  pots,  thus  enabling  the 
plants  to  be  somewhat  hastened,  the  forc¬ 
ing  process  was  of  little  avail  in  getting 
flowers  open  for  the  21st,  and  with  those 
who  have  no  glass  the  case  was  even  worse, 
because  pressure  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  plants  in  the  open  air ;  they 
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will  open  their  blooms  only  as  Nature 
dictates,  not  as  man  desires.  A  Carnation 
show,  even  if  of  a  National  character,  may 
be  somewhat  disappointing  to  many 
persons.  Carnations  and  Picotees  alike 
have  beautiful  intrinsic  merits,  but  don’t 
make  brilliant  displays,  like  the  Rose, 
Dahlia,  or  Chrysanthemum.  It  is, perhaps, 
largely  for  this  latter  reason  that  growers 
for  exhibition  are  so  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carnation  is 
very  popular  as  a  purely  garden  flower, 
and  at  this  season  for  bouquets  and  button¬ 
hole  purposes  cannot  be  excelled  for  beauty 
allied  to  fragrance.  We  should  regret  that 
any  intending  Carnation  growers  for  garden 
decoration  solely  should  anticipate  that 
their  flowers  would  rival  the  pot-grown 
and  artistically-dressed  flowers  shown  in 
the  competition  stands  next  week.  Out¬ 
door  flowers  are  of  course  natural  and,  if 
well-grown,  very  beautiful,  but  they  do  not, 
at  the  best,  quite  rival  the  fine  flowers 
which  the  leading  exhibitors  display.  Still 
we  do  very  heartily  commend  the  wide 
cultivation  of  garden  Carnations.  They 
are  hardy,  almost  always  healthy,  do  not 
need  undue  care,  and  give  in  their  flower¬ 
ing  season  a  very  beautiful  reward. 


fOTTAGERS*  FrUIT  CULTURE. — Mr. 

Chaplin,  M.P.,  at  the  recent  Mansion 
House  Meeting  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  desire  of  the  Agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company,  to  promote  la  petite 
culture  of  fruit.  The  French  phrase  is  in 
this  case  hardly  a  happy  one,  because  it  is 
just  the  assured  certainty  of  tenure  which 
the  French  land  system  gives  the  occupier 
which  renders  hardy  fruit  culture  in  France 
so  popular,  whilst  in  England  the  conditions 
are  the  exact  reverse.  Whilst  one  occupier 
may  be  his  own  landlord  there  are  fifty 
who  are  but  the  tenants  of  others.  Spe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the 
small  cottage  or  allotment  holdings,  and 
we  strongly  advise  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  if  the  interests  of  that  body  in 
the  promotion  of  hardy  fruit  culture  in 
England  amongst  the  workers  be  real,  to 
first  see  that  absolute  certainty  of  tenure 
in  land  is  obtained  for  occupiers  before 
they  urge  them  to  plant  fruit  trees. 

Even  if  the  land-owner  found  the  trees, 
and  the  tenants  planted  them,  there 
are  few  of  the  latter  who  would  much  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  without  being 
to  some  extent  guaranteed  in  their  little 
holdings.  They  might  see,  so  soon  as  the 
trees  advanced  in  value  and  cropping,  that 
the  earlier  tenants  were  expected  to  make 
way  for  others  or  themselves  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  rent.  It  is  the  want  of 
security  for  both  capital  and  labour 
expended  in  planting  fruit  trees  on  other 
people’s  land  which  so  strongly  hampers 
hardy  fruit  culture  with  us. 

Except  Strawberries,  there  is  perhaps 
hardly  any  kind  of  fruit  which  we  can  put 
into  the  same  cultural  category  with 
ordinary  vegetable,  root  or  corn  crops, 
most  of  which  are  of  annual  growth — soon 
grown,  soon  harvested.  If  we  plant  bush 
fruits  we  must  wait  at  least  four  years  for 
a  crop.  If  we  plant  bush  trees  we  need 
■wait  even  longer  for  a  really  paying  crop  ; 
and  if  standard  trees,  they  seldom  begin  to 
repay  their  cost  until  some  six  to  eight 
years  planted.  No  wonder  then  that  there 
is  great  hesitancy  in  planting  on  other 
people’s  land. 

he  Year’s  Fruit  Crops. — It  is  just  as 
well  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  we  have  not  such  a  big  fruit  crop 
for  the  year  as  the  immense  bloom  in  the 
spring  promised.  Still  we  can  solace  our¬ 


selves  somewhat  with  the  reflection  that 
the  crop  is,  on  the  whole,  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  our  notion 
of  an  average  fruit  crop  ?  That  is  a  fair 
query, because  there  is  in  fruit  productionno 
such  thing  as  a  standard  average.  But  we 
know  too  well  that  the  customary  average 
in  relation  to  home  fruit  production  is  a 
low  one — hence  we  can  honestly  say  this 
year  that  the  season's  yield  is,  or  will  be, 
above  the  average  of  ordinary  seasons. 

If  we  have  not  an  immense  abundance 
of  Apples  we  shall  certainly  have  an  un¬ 
usually  good  sample,  and  generally  it 
seems  probable  that  colour  will  be  more 
prominent  than  usual.  The  Apple  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  our  fruit  crop  that 
chief  interest  naturally  centres  on  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Had  the  crop  been  commensurate 
to  the  bloom  we  should  have  had  fully 
three  times  the  bulk  of  Apples  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  trees  ;  but  whilst  the  set  was, 
after  all,  but  fairly  good,  fully  one-half  the 
fruits  thinned  later.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact,  when  blatant  orators  talk 
nonsense  about  our  lack  of  home  fruit 
production,  that  did  our  existing  trees 
crop  as  they  should  crop  we  should  have 
Apples  enough  and  to  spare  for  fully  eight 
months  of  the  year.  That  we  have  not  the 
fruit  is  the  fault  of  the  climate,  and  not  of 
neglect  on  our  part  to  plant  trees,  or  to 
properly  cultivate  them. 

Pears  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  better 
than  Apples,  but  then  Pears  are  not  a  very 
important  fruit  as  compared  with  Apples. 
That  we  shall  have  a  very  good  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  certain,  and  a  capital  sample. 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  generally  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  some  varieties  are  thin,  whilst 
others  are  heavily  laden.  On  the  whole, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  Plums,  without 
doubt,  in  due  season.  Cherries,  in  most 
districts,  have  been  very  fair,  and  when 
thin,  through  no  lack  of  trees  or  culture, 
but  resulting  entirely  from  an  ungenial 
spring.  Gooseberries  have  been  fairly 
abundant.  Red  Currants  especially  so, 
and  Black  Currants  moderate.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Strawberries  have  been  very 
plentiful.  As  to  Wall  Fruits,  these  do  not 
greatly  concern  the  nation  at  large,  but 
they  are  an  excellent  crop  all  the  same. 


omatos. — It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather 
there  should  have  come  with  it  an  immense 
demand  for  Tomatos.  Rarely  in  the  history 
of  fruits — for  we  prefer  to  regard  the 
Tomato  as  a  fruit  rather  than  as  a  vegetable 
— has  any  kind  leapt  as  it  were  into  such 
remarkable  popularity  as  the  Tomato  has. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  may  be 
its  consumption  presently.  The  public 
have  taken  to  it  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
because,  whilst  it  shows  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  the  human  palate,  it  also  shows 
how  ready  is  a  better  taste  to  favour  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  wholesome  and  healthy,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  simply  narcotic  or 
useless. 

We  have  faith  in  the  Tomato,  and  in  the 
public  also,  that  soon  it  will  be  regarded 
withthesame  popularity  and  avidity  for  ordi¬ 
nary  consumption  as  Apples  and  Pears. 
Those  who  partake  of  the  Tomato  in  its 
ripe  but  still  raw  condition,  know  of  an 
enjoyment  which  others  are  not  capable  of 
realising  when  they  eat  the  Tomato  only  in 
a  cooked  state.  To  see  this  product  uni¬ 
versally  consumed  as  a  ripe  fruit  would  be 
a  great  gain  indeed.  Of  course  with  the 
Tomato,  as  with  so  many  other  home  pro¬ 
ducts,  we  have  to  meet  great  outside  com¬ 
petition.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  heat, 
and  here  at  home  if  the  weather  fails  us  we 
have  to  depend  upon  house  culture  entirely. 
But  then  through  house  culture  our  Tomato 


fruits  are  far  more  delicious  and  accepta  ble 
than  are  those  which  outsiders  can  send  us, 
hence  worth  fully  double  the  price  in  the 
market. 

Tomato  culture  has  become  with  us 
almost  an  industry.  We  now  produce  from 
glass-houses  far  more  than  we  do  of  any 
other  product,  and  its  culture  in  that  way 
is  indefinitely  extending.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  we  can  ever  produce  so  much 
of  fruit  and  so  cheaply  that  the  outside 
competition  can  be  closed,  but  then  it  is 
certain  that  our  fruit  will  always  command 
the  best  prices.  It  does  seem  possible  that 
some  very  good  fruit  will  be  ripened  out¬ 
doors  here  this  season,  but  these  are  at  the 
best  not  much  before  what  foreigners  send 
us,  and,  as  our  summers  are  of  such  uncer¬ 
tain  nature,  we  shall  always  have  chiefly  to 
depend  upon  house-grown  produce.  Here 
at  least  we  can  hold  our  own  with  all  the 
world. 


Mr.  James  Cole,  recently  with  Messrs.  Standish  & 
Co.,  Ascot,  and  previously  with  Messrs.  Ireland  & 
Thomson,  Edinburgh,  has  been  engaged  as  manager 
to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 

A  Fine  Maiden’s  Blush  Rose. — The  finest  Rose  tree 
we  ( Field )  have  seen  for  years  is  a  huge  bush  of  this 
pretty  old  Rose  in  the  garden  at  Bristol  House, 
Roehampton.  It  is  about  13  ft.  in  diameter  of  head, 
and  bears,  we  should  say,  quite  3,000  flowers. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Gleeson,  late  gar¬ 
dener  at  Clumber,  Notts,  as  gardener  and  land-steward 
to  Charles  Keyser,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Stanmore, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  J.  McIntosh,  late  gardener  and 
land-steward  to  Sir  William  Ewart,  Bart.,  Glen- 
machan,  Belfast,  as  gardener  and  land-steward  to  G. 
Greer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Woodville,  Lurgan,  co.  Armagh. 
Mr.  G.  Hart,  formerly  gardener  at  Effard  Park, 
Lymington,  as  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Shoreham,  Sussex. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Old  Legs  of 
Man  Hotel,  Fishergate,  Preston,  this  (Saturday),  even¬ 
ing,  to  elect  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  after 
which  Mr.  Robert  MacKeller,  of  the  Gardens,  Abney 
Hall,  Cheadle,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  few 
Notes  on  Fruit  Culture.”  Chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30. 

Sudden  Death  of  a  Nurseryman. — Mr.  James  Rad¬ 
ford,  nurseryman,  Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trent,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  on  the  20th  ult.,  heart  disease 
being  the  supposed  cause  of  death. 

Death  from  the  fall  of  an  Elm  bough.— While  a 
number  of  children  were  playing  under  an  Elm  tree 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  in  the  Castle  Green,  Here¬ 
ford,  a  large  bough  snapped  off,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  and,  falling  a  height  of  about  50  ft.,  killed 
two  of  the  children  on  the  spot.  The  variety  was 
the  English  or  narrow-leaved  Elm,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  fine  specimens  about  the  city,  and 
notably  in  the  Castle  Green. 

The  Royal  Visit  to  Birmingham  —The  floral  decora¬ 
tions  at  the  Council  House,  and  the  New7  Law  Courts, 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  v7ent  to 
Birmingham  to  open,  were  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and 
being  entrusted  by  the  Mayor  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
of  the  Solihull  Nurseries,  were  so  admirably  carried 
out  as  to  call  forth  commendations  from  the  highest 
quarters.  The  entrance  hall  and  grand  staircase  of 
the  Council  House  was  superbly  done,  and  the  private 
rooms  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  tastefully 
ornamented,  yellow  and  white  Roses  being  largely 
used.  The  large  handsome  banqueting  room  was 
beautifully  ornamented  with  pale  salmon-coloured 
curtains,  and  only  white-coloured  flowering  plants 
were  used  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  luncheon 
table  was  dressed  with  blue  corn  flowers  and  grasses, 
and  the  effect  was  both  chaste  and  charming. 
Several  thousand  plants,  many  of  them  superb 
Palms,  &c.,  were  used. 

Potato  Blight  Remedies. — -In  replying  recently  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  said  that  "  the  question 
of  the  best  remedy  for  the  Potato  blight  was 
now  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
were  being  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  England  and 
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the  Highland  Society  in  Scotland.  He  believed 
further  experiments  were  also  being  made  in  Ireland. 
Until  those  experiments  had  been  reported  on,  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  reply  as 
to  the  best  remedy  for  Potato  blight  in  Ireland.” 
To  enable  growers  to  make  investigations  for  them¬ 
selves  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  shortly 
issue  a  sheet  of  coloured  drawings  showing  good  and 
diseased  Potatos,  with  pieces  of  leaf  indicating  the 
disease  in  different  stages  of  development.  The 
letterpress  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  Potato 
disease,  with  brief  hints  for  growers.  The  sheet  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Wm.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  Botanist  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Victoria  R  gia  at  Chatsworth. — Mr.  A. 
Stansfield,  writing  about  the  late  visit  of  Manchester 
horticulturists  to  Chatsworth,  remarks  that  the 
chief  glory  of  the  gardens  is  the  house  for  aquatics, 
or  Victoria  house,  where  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
aquatic  plants,  Victoria  regia,  makes  her  home,  but, 


Chicago.  This  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  in  bronze,  which  was  on  May  24  unveiled  in 
the  park,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  that  could 
be  packed  in  the  space  around  the  site  of  the  statue 
for  a  long  distance.  The  Linne  monument  is  an 
exact  model  of  the  one  erected  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  from  designs  by  C.  J.  Dufveman.  It  is 
designed  to  have  four  allegorical  figures  of  the 
sciences,  to  be  completed  by  1891,  and  when  finished 
will  cost  about  22,000  dols.  The  granite  base  and 
statue  proper  just  dedicated  cost  15,000  dols.,  all  of 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  Swedish- Americans 
and  their  friends  and  presented  to  the  Lincoln  Park 
commission.  The  statue  exhibits  the  world-famous 
Swede  in  the  flowing  cloak  of  the  nobles  of  the 
period,  book  in  arm,  and  a  representation  of  the 
modest  but  beautiful  little  Alpine  plant  in  hand, 
named  Linnse  borealis,  that  he  requested  be  named 
after  him,  rather  than  showy  exotic  flowers,  and  one 
that  is  common  in  the  northern  mountains  of  his 
native  home.  The  great  botanist  was  born  in  1707 
and  died  in  1778.- — American  Floyist, 


usual.  Only  two  or  three  flowers  on  a  plant  of  our 
early  strawberries  on  south  border  were  open,  and 
they,  and  others  that  were  partially  so,  were 
blackened  by  the  frost.  As  we  depend  chiefly  on 
one  and  two  year  old  plants  this  crop  seldom  varies. 
Some  of  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not  screened 
with  leaves  were  killed,  but  for  all  that  the  crops 
are  good.— IK.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Guerdon  Hall, 
Preston. 

- -*■ - 

NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

On  my  return  from  Scotland  I  looked  round 
the  garden  at  Oakwood  to  see  what  plants, 
killed  or  injured  by  the  winter  and  spring,  could  be 
removed  or  cut  in.  I  send  a  note  on  some  of  them, 
as  perhaps  some  other  garden  owners  may  like  to 
compare  their  experience  with  ours, 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  gardens  in 
usually  not  good  climates  I  believe  they  have  suffered 


The  Gardener’s' Bothy  at  Ascott. 


like  a  great  sulky  beauty,  never  deigns  to  open  her 
lustrous  eyes  to  the  vulgar — at  any  rate,  by  day. 
This  queen  of  river  flowers  was  first  discovered  by 
D’Orbigny  so  far  back  as  1828  in  the  Rio  de  la 
.Plata.  It  was  met  with  the  second  time  in  British 
Guiana  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgh.  Strictly  and 
botanically  speaking,  the  plant  should  be  classed  as 
an  Euryale ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  named  it  after  the 
Queen,  Victoria  regia  ;  and  botanists  have  hitherto 
made  no  reclamation  on  behalf  of  strict  science.  We 
have  seen  no  much  healthier  subject  in  this  country 
than  the  Victoria  at  Chatsworth,  though  even  this 
can  give  us  but  a  feeble  idea  of  what  this  glorious 
aquatic  queen  would  show  herself  could  she  give  an 
“  At  Home!”  On  her  giant,  expanded  leaves  the 
long-legged  river  birds  perch  in  multitudes  watching 
for  their  prey  ;  and  a  full-grown  man  may  without 
fear  seat  himself  on  a  solitary  leaf  of  a  few  days’ 
growth,  even  when  the  plant  is  grown  under  artificial 
Conditions. 

Chicago  Honours  the  Father  of  Botany.— The 
memory  of  Karl  Von  Linne,  generally  known  as 
Linnaeus  the  father  of  systematic  botany,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  naturalists  the  world  has  produced,  is 
receiving  appropriate  honour  in  Lincoln  Park, 


OUR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  garden  are  good,  considering 
the  frost  we  had  on  Whit  Monday  morning,  when 
everything  was  white  with  frost,  and  flakes  of  ice 
might  have  been  scraped  from  leaves  and  flowers,  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  shower  falling  about  six 
o’clock  on  Sunday  evening,  leaving  everything  wet. 
No  fruit  escaped  entirely,  and  unexpanded  Apple 
blossoms,  that  were  showing  colour,  upon  being  cut 
open  were  found  to  be  black  in  the  centre.  The 
Apple  is  a  certain  crop  here,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  so  heavy  as  to  distress  the  trees  had  it 
not  been  for  the  frost.  As  it  is,  there  is  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  the  trees  can  carry.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  is  our  greatest  enemy  here,  and  much  fruit 
will  yet  drop  from  the  effects  of  maggots. 

The  Pear  is  not  so  certain  as  the  Apple  with  us, 
and  this  year,  after  the  most  promising  prospects, 
we  have  only  very  few.  Plums  do  not  bear  well, 
but  we  have  rather  more  than  we  have  had  some 
years,  though  we  did  not  expect  any ;  for  these, 
like  everything  else,  were  either  in  flower  or  setting 
when  the  frost  came.  Sweet  Cherries  are  the  worst 
crop  ever  bad,  but  Mopeljo?  are  plentiful  as 


less  than  those  in  warmer  situations  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  description  of  plants  have  in  one 
garden  been  killed,  hard  hit  in  others,  in  the  same 
locality,  and  wholly  untouched  in  other  parts,  showing 
the  effect  of  different  situations. 

Among  shrubs,  Cistuses  have  suffered  most. 
Happily  we  had  struck  cuttings  of  most  of  the 
species,  so  can  make  a  fresh  start.  Among  the 
species  killed  are  Cistus  monspeliensis,  C.  hirsutus, 
C.  corbariensis,  C.  tauricus,  C.  lusitanicus,  C.  floren 
tinus,  C.  algarvensis,  C.  cyprius,  C.  creticus, 
C.  ocymoides,  C.  cymosus,  C.  villosus,  C.  salvifolius, 
C.  oculus,  C.  crispus,  C.  albicans,  C.  ladaniferus. 
Cistus  formosus  is  killed  in  some  situations,  hard 
hit  in  others,  uninjured  in  a  recess  on  pur 
"mountain”  side.  The  only  Cistus  which  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  is  C.  laurifolius  ;  and  as  this 
has  beautiful  flowers  and  makes  a  fine  shrub,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  that  it  should  take  the  place  of 
C.  ladaniferus  and  C.  cyprius  when  only  few  species 
are  grown. 

Veronicas  have  also  suffered  much.  V.  parviflorus 
has  been  killed  with  us  everywhere  ;  we  grew  it  by 
scores,  and  had  a  low  hedge  of  it.  It  bloomed  quite 
into  the  winter,  and  was  algo  considered  quite  hardy, 
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It  has  sown  itself  about  very  freely,  so  leaves  plenty 
of  young  plants  behind  it.  V.  salicifolia  is  dead  ; 
V.  Haastii  hard  hit  in  most  places.  V.  Traversii,  of 
which  we  have  many  plants,  some  very  large  ones, 
is  a  complete  puzzle  to  all  to  whom  I  have  show'n  it. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  difference  of  constitution 
of  individual  plants  might  account  for  some  being 
killed  and  some  untouched.  No  doubt,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  seedling  plants  do  differ  in  hardiness, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  difference  is  much  too 
decided  to  be  thus  accounted  for. 

We  have  a  hedge  of  this  Veronica  in  fine  flower, 
which  had  hardly  any  twigs  hurt ;  it  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  fully-exposed  situation.  V.  epacridia,  hard  hit  in 
most  situations,  was  untouched  in  a  few  favoured 
ones.  Eurybia  Gunni  is  killed ;  Olearia  Haastii 
touched,  but  recovering.  Of  Azara  microphylla,  large 
plants  have  the  top  branches  and  tips  killed ;  a  large 
number  of  small  plants  are  most  of  them  killed  ; 
some  are  shooting  up  from  the  bottom,  and  a  few  in 
sheltered,  cool  situations  are  untouched.  A.elliptica 
is  hit  very  hard  ;  Raphiolepis  ovata  killed. 

Among  rather  unexpected  survivals  are  the  different 
Agapanthus.  A.  umbellatus  albiflorus  has  a  spike  ; 
A.  Mooreanus  many  spikes  of  flower.  A.  umbellatus 
is  growing  well.  They  are  all  in  beds  without  pro¬ 
tection.  Seedling  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  were 
unhurt  in  several  sheltered  situations. 

Bulbs  have  not  suffered.  Iris  Ktempferi  have 
bloomed  especially  well.  Lilium  Krameri,  L. 
giganteum,  L.  Brownii,  and  L.  pardalinum  varieties 
are  fine,  and  L.  auratum,  just  coming  out,  promises 
to  be  finer  than  ever.  Taking  the  garden  as  a  whole 
we  have  lost  much  less  than  I  expected.  I  may  add 
that  the  Lilies  were  planted  in  casks  with  the 
bottoms  out ;  some  of  them  now  in  their  third  year 
show  conclusively  the  advantage  of  keeping  them 
free  from  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  trees. — George  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbanh ,  Weybridge  Heath,  July  24 th. 


GARDENERS’  HOURS. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  in  your  issue 
of  June  6th,  on  the  eight  hours’  question,  and  have 
carefully  read  each  succeeding  number  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  discussion  on  the  subject.  I  am 
myself  no  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  getting  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  pass  an  Act  binding  all  alike  to  an  eight 
hours’  day,  but  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  put  upon 
those,  such  as  miners  and  iron  workers,  whose 
calling  entails  such  a  loss  of  life-  and  limb.  In  the 
case  of  gardeners  I  certainly  think  that  were  there 
more  unity  of  action  among  them  a  shortening  of 
their  hours  too  would  not  be  impossible. 

Whilst  there  are  many  places  where  the  hours  of 
toil  are  reasonable — from  7  to  5 — the  great  majority 
have  to  work  from  6  to  6,  and  often  till  a  later  hour 
in  order  to  keep  the  work  in  hand.  I  yield  to  none  in 
the  desire  to  render  unto  my  employer  that  which  is 
right  and  just,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  consider  I  am 
at  all  unreasonable  in  expecting  the  same  consider¬ 
ation  from  him.  A  gardener  in  charge  of  a  place — 
not  one  of  the  favoured  ones  who  enjoy  the  shorter 
hours,  but  he  who  cannot  do  so,  yet  is  all  the  same 
expected  to  keep  himself  posted  up  to  date  in  the 
minutiae  of  his  profession — is  naturally  anxious  to 
meet  his  brother  gardeners,  because,  as  all  will 
admit,  I  suppose,  of  the  great  benefits  which  accrue 
from  mutual  discussion,  and  the  comparison  of 
ideas. 

It  is  only  reasonable  too  that  our  young  men  should 
have  some  leisure  time  to .  devote  to  their  own 
improvement  during  the  light  evenings  of  the  summer 
months.  Most  of  us  know  something  of  the  long 
hours  that  have  to  be  spent  of  a  winter’s  evening, 
while  others  are  at  rest,  in  attending  to  fires,  which 
often  entails  early  rising  also.  It  has  always  been 
my  good  fortune  to  have  young  men  under  me  who 
have  been  most  willing  to  work  a  few  hours  extra  on 
special  occasions,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  rule  in 
most  cases.  I  have  been  told  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  hours  on  the  Queen’s  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  reduced  to  7  to  5,  and  that  the  alteration  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

If  gardeners  were  to  leave  their  work  at  5  o’clock 
it  would  be  a  great  gain,  and  no  place  would  be 
neglected  where  the  gardener,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  arranged  for  the  men  to  take  their  turns  of 
duty,  winter  and  summer.  It  is  not  the  length  of 
time  that  a  man  is  on  the  ground  that  should  be  the 
first  consideration,  because  in  most  cases  the  greater 


amount  of  work  would  be  done  in  the  shorter  hours. 
The  work  is  hard,  and  of  necessity  when  the  hours 
are  long  a  man  has  to  husband  his  strength  to  carry 
him  through,  and  so  speed  is  out  of  the  question. 
Given  shorter  hours,  however,  and  a  little  genuine 
encouragement,  how  much  more  work  should  we  not 
get  done  !  What  a  valuable  commodity  is  “  a  little 
encouragement  ”  in  the  garden.  I  often  think  of  the 
kindly  words  of  commendation  I  received  when  a  boy, 
and  how  proud  I  was  to  be  trusted  to  do  something 
by  myself.  It' was  always  encouragement  to  do  one’s 
very  best.  But  I  am  degressing,  and  will  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  have  a  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  in  the  columns  of  the 
fearless  "  World." — A.  J.  B. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

Pteris  serrulata  pendula. — The  stipes  and  rachis 
of  the  fronds  of  this  variety  naturally  assume  an  erect 
habit  of  growth,  but  the  pinnae,  which  are  long  and 
narrow,  are  decidedly  pendulous,  assisted,  no  doubt, 
by  the  weight  of  the  large  multifid  tassel  or  crest  at 
the  apex  of  each.  This  tassel  consists  of  numerous 
slender,  linear  and  serrulated  pieces,  which  keep  on 
growing  and  dividing  long  after  the  rest  of  the  frond 
is  mature,  and  consequently  maintains  a  light  green 
appearance,  while  the  older  pinnae  bearing  it  is  of  a 
dark  green.  As  spores  are  freely  produced,  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings 
would  prove  true  to  the  type  ;  and,  if  so,  the  variety 
must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  for  market 
purposes.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  21st  ult.,  by  Mr.  F.  Lane,  gardener 
to  G.  Standford,  Esq.,  Horsham. 

SpiRiEA  Bumalda. — The  leaves  of  this  beautiful 
Spiraea  are  lanceolate,  dark  green,  and  rather  sharply 
serrated.  The  flowers  are  crimson  in  bud,  deep  rosy- 
red  when  fully  expanded,  and  produced  in  flat 
corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  a  very  ornamental  subject  for  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion. 

Allamanda  Williamsii. — The  leaves  of  this 
showy  Allamanda  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  hairy  or 
pubescent  beneath  and  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour. 
As  a  rule  there  are  four  in  a  whorl,  but  occasionally 
they  are  alternate  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and,  produced  in  symes  at 
the  apex  of  the  shoots.  They  are  notable  for  a  long 
slender  tube  and  a  widely-expanded,  clear,  bright 
yellow  five-lobed  lamina.  The  throat  is  of  a  deeper 
hue,  striated  with  faint  orange  lines.  It  flowers  very 
freely,  and  will  evidently  make  a  useful  exhibition 
plant.  A  First  class  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  above,  by 
Meskrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Pelargonium  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill. — The 
variety  under  notice  belongs  to  the  Ivy-leaved 
section,  and  has  large,  semi-double  flowers,  with 
broad,  rosy-carmine  petals.  The  leaves  are  five  to 
seven  lobed  and  green,  without  evidence  of  the  dark 
zone  characteristic  of  some  kinds.  Judging  from  the 
plant  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  on  the 
2 1st  ult.,  the  variety  is  very  floriferous.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Rudbeckia  californica. — The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  lanceolate,  three  to  five  nerved  and 
undivided.  The  flower  heads  are  of  large  size  with 
long  yellow  rays  ;  but  the  greatly  elongated,  cylin¬ 
drical  disc  must  always  be  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
plant.  It  is  hardy  and  suitable  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  Cut  flowers  of  it  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  it. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  large  number  of  selected  and 
named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  and  three  of  them 
received  Awards  of  Merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
21st  ult.  These  were — Mrs.  Eckford,  a  creamy-yellow 
variety,  Lady  Penzance,  rosy-scarlet  and  reticulated 
with  darker  veins,  and  Venus,  a  curious  and  rather 
novel  variety,  decidedly  tinted  with  pink  on  a  creamy- 
yellow  ground. 

Delphinium  Zalil. — In  this  we  have  a  pretty 
annual  species  of  Larkspur  with  primrose-yellow 
flowers,  tinted  with  pink  on  the  back,  and  of  medium 
size.  The  stem  is  branched,  each  branch  terminating 
in  a  long  raceme  of  flowers.  The  petals  are  small 


with  an  orange  blotch  on  each  of  the  upper  two 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Afghanistan,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  as  recently  as  1887,  and  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  D.  hybridum  sulphu- 
reum.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset, 
showed  it  and  received  a  Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Carnation  Dr.  Hogg. — In  this  we  have  a  Bizarre 
variety  of  great  merit,  with  large  flowers  and 
regularly  arranged  petals,  but  slightly  incurved  at  the 
tips  so  that  the  lamina  is  somewhat  concave.  The 
ground  colour  is  blush  unequally  striped  with  scarlet 
and  crimson.  The  variety  was  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  21st  ult.,  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  by  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. 

Carnation  Niphetos. — Both  this  and  the  following 
variety  are  border  Carnations,  which  received  First- 
class  Certificates  from  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  when  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  The 
Warren,  Hayes,  Kent.  The  flowers  of  Niphetos  are 
pure  white,  with  broad,  flat,  and  regularly-arranged 
petals  slightly  dentate  at  the  apex.  They  are  excellent 
in  form  and  in  no  way  lumpy.  The  stems  are  vigorous, 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  the  foliage  good.  For  cut 
flower  purposes  the  variety  will  prove  an  acquisition. 

Carnation  Lady  Gwendoline. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  large  size,  regular  in  form,  and 
scarlet-red,  fading  a  little  as  they  get  old.  The  petals 
are  broad,  flat,  rounded,  and  quite  entire, 

Trop.eolum  Mrs.  Clibran. — From  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  we  have  received 
some  cut  blooms  of  a  new  bedding  variety  of  Tropae- 
olum  named  Mrs.  Clibran,  which  they  state  is  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  averages  in  height  from  four  to 
six  inches.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  pale  orange, 
and  it  should  make  a  gay  bedder.  It  is  to  be  sent 
out  next  spring. 

Fruit. 

Strawberry,  Gunton  Park  Seedling.- — The 
fruits  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  and  wedge- 
shaped,  but  sometimes  almost  ovoid  in  the  smaller 
specimens.  They  are  of  a  uniform  rich  red  when 
mature,  and  exceedingly  sweet. 

Lord  Suffield. — The  fruit  in  this  case  is  broadly 
ovoid,  or  sometimes  slightly  wedge-shaped  in  the 
bigger  specimens,  but  is  by  no  means  large  at  any 
time.  When  mature,  it  is  of  an  intense  blackish-red, 
tender,  delicate  and  richly  flavoured.  The  skin  is 
firm,  however,  when  not  over  ripe,  enabling  the  fruit 
to  carry  well  by  rail  or  post  when  properly  packed. 
Both  varieties  of  Strawberry  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Allen,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  2 1st  ult.,  and  each  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


WEDDING  DECORATIONS. 

We  associate  everything  that  is  bright  and  glad 
and  beautiful  with  the  wedding — or,  better,  with  the 
bride  !  She  shall  have  flowers  in  plenty,  banks  and 
bowers,  and  her  pathway  must  be  strewn  with  them  ! 
But  first,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  about  using  the 
flowers  in  the  best  way,  and  arranging  them  so  they 
shall  produce  a  delicate  and  dainty  colour  effect. 
White  flowers  we  shall  use  in  plenty,  but  even  these 
have  their  colour  effects,  and  a  glance  at  The  Bride 
Rose  shows  us  at  once  the  presence  of  some  yellow  ! 
Then  we  must  be  careful  that  this  lovely  Rose  shall 
not  be  injured  by  any  pure  white  flowers  coming  too 
near.  And  when  we  employ  coloured  flowers  we 
must  be  particular  in  our  choice,  and  use  dainty  and 
delicate  colours.  There  are  Roses  whose  petals  are 
tipped  with  blushes,  these  were  made  for  us  to  use  ; 
for  instance,  the  Madame  de  Watteville  and  Madame 
Cusin.  Then  we  have  blushing  Pinks  and  rosy 
Pasonies,  dainty  Sweet  Peas  and  rose-tipped  Pond 
Lilies,  delicate  Mermet  Roses  and  luxurious  La 
France  Roses,  in  fact,  there  are  all  the  flowers  we 
wish  for  ranging  through  the  pink  tones,  right  at  our 
elbows. 

But  we  are  running  on  too  fast.  First  let  us  start 
with  some  single  idea,  which  shall  be  at  once  simple 
and  beautiful.  We  should  choose  between  some 
delicate  symphonies  of  colour.  Let  it  be  a  symphony 
in  white  and  rose,  or  cream  and  gold,  or  pink  alone, 
or  while  and  pale  yellow.  Here  we  have  some  good 
starting  points,  besides  those  flowers  mentioned 
above ;  we  have  Daisies  and  Buttercups  (I  wish  the 
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florists  would  learn  to  love  these  beautiful  wild 
flowers  as  the  poets  have),  golden  Coreopsis,  yellow 
Centaurea,  the  Iris,  Marechal  Niel  and  Perle  Roses, 
yellow  Nasturtiums,  Pansies,  and  a  host  of  other 
dainty  yellow  favourites,  which  only  need  our 
artistic  touch  to  form  themselves  into  bowers  and 
festoons  of  gold  and  silver. 

We  have  spoken  a  while  ago  of  set  emblematic 
forms  into  which  flowers  are  crowded  “  en  masse  ;  " 
let  us  consider  the  matter  more  fully  now,  especially 
with  reference  to  wedding  decorations.  Emblems 
are  perfectly  right  and  good  in  their  place,  but  I 
think  we  need  some  sweeping  reforms  in  their  style 
and  use.  Those  wire  framed  bells,  crosses,  pillows, 
lovers'  knots,  and  such  like  things  can  certainly  be 
well  replaced  by  something  nearer  to  the  genuine 
article.  By  all  means  use  the  cross,  the  bell,  the 
anchor,  the  lover's  knot,  and  the  gateway  !  But  use 
the  real  thing  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  turn  it  into 
floral  decoration.  Tie  your  true  lover’s  knot  tight, 
but  with  real  hempen  rope,  gild  it,  silver  it  with  bronze 
paint  if  you  wish,  and  twine  it  lovingly  with  Brides 
or  Mermets,  but  don’t  make  it  up  entirely  of  flowers. 
Use  the  basket,  fill  it  with  Roses  (of  one  kind,  if 
possible),  make  a  rustic  gate,  twine  it  with  Daisies, 
gild  your  cross,  hang  on  it  your  white  Roses,  cover 
the  altar  cloth  with  flowers,  with  even  loose  rose  leaves 
for  the  sake  of  colour  effect,  but  do  not  try  to  make 
cloth  out  of  Roses,  rope  out  of  Carnations,  bells  out 
of  Daisies,  and  wooden  gates  out  of  a  mass  of  con¬ 
glomerate  blooms  !  The  very  words  printed  out  in 
cold  type,  "  Silver  Bells,"  "  Silver  Lamps,"  suggest 
a  ring  and  silvery  gleam  which  flowers  in  such 
shapes  are  too  meaningless  to  convey.  The  florist 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  cheap  and  good  metal 
bells  and  lamps,  say  in  aluminium,  made  especially 
for  him  to  use  and  decorate.  A  pretty  hanging  lamp, 
however  plain,  in  silver,  lighted  and  smothered  in 
not  too  many  Mermet  or  Niphetos  Roses,  which  may 
be  garlanded  and  allowed  to  hang  down  a  space 
below  the  lamp,  simply  tm/st  look  pretty.  A  silver 
bell,  whose  metal  is  perforated  to  receive  the  con¬ 
structing  threads  of  its  floral  decoration,  if  half 
covered  with  flowers,  must  have  more  of  the  “  true 
ring  ”  to  it  than  a  clumsy,  solid  mass  of  Carnations, 
which  we  guess  was  intended  to  look  like  a  bell. — 
A  merican  Florist. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  flowering  plant  by  Mr.  James  Connon,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  one  of  the  earliest  successful  growers  in  the 
North,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  northern  readers  : — 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  twenty  years  ago  little  was 
thought  of  Chrysanthemums,  and,  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  few  of  us  in  Aberdeenshire  would  have  thought 
Chrysanthemums  of  any  sort  worth  writing  about. 
But  a  change  has  taken  place.  It  has  been  with  this 
flower  as  with  most — I  may  say  all — of  the  special 
objects  of  the  florist’s  care.  First  some  little  mark 
of  beauty  has  been  found ;  then  some  florist  of 
reputation'  has  come  forward  as  patron,  and  the 
previously  despised  plant  has  speedily  become  a 
general  favourite.  I  consider  that  few  favourites  of 
the  flower  garden  deserve  more  attention  or  have 
received  more  careful  cultivation  than  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  which  is  now  universally  appreciated  and 
admired.  While  the  Rose  enjoys  the  honour  of  being 
the  queen  of  summer  flowers,  the  Chrysanthemum 
may  well  claim  to  be  the  queen  of  our  extensive  and 
ever-increasing  collection  of  winter  flowers.  In 
England,  indeed,  it  is  called  the  queen  of  dreary  dull 
November,  and  there  its  reign  is  practically  over  by 
Christmas,  whereas,  thanks  to  our  cold  late  climate 
in  Scotland,  its  beauties  continue  to  charm  us 
throughout  the  dead  of  winter,  and  to  irradiate  the 
comparatively  flowerless  season  of  the  opening  year. 

The  history  of  the  plant  and  the  rise  of  the  first 
interest  manifested  in  the  hybridising  and  raising  of 
new  sorts,  and  the  special  attention  given  to  pot 
cultivation  by  gardeners  in  Britain,  it  is  unnecessary 
at  present  to  enter  into.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for 
many  years  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  Chrysanthemum  has  received  great 
attention,  and  has  been  grown,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  to  perfection,  and  we  have  in  a  great  measure 
to  thank  the  growers  in  those  parts  for  the  interest, 
which  has  certainly  not  been  without  its  good  results. 

At  the  present  day  the  Chrysanthemum  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  almost  all  to  be  the  flower  both  for  the 


decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  the  conservatory,  and 
the  drawing-room,  and  also  as  a  cut  flower  it  is  in 
great  demand.  Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
this  most  useful  of  all  autumn  and  winter-flowering 
plants  was  so  long  in  getting  a  special  share  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  the  idea — an 
idea  shared  by  myself  till  very  recently — that  our 
climate  was  too  cold  and  had  too  little  sunshine  for 
its  successful  cultivation  ;  but  perhaps  our  cool — I 
might  call  it  slow — weather  may  give  us  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  is  the  case  with  flowering  Pelargoniums  in 
winter.  At  all  events  we  have  now  outgrown  this 
idea  and  are  rapidly  coming  up  to  our  southern 
brethren,  and  bid  fair  to  excel  them,  as  Scotland  has 
already  done  with  the  grape,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  she  has  beaten  the  world. 

I  shall  now  relate  the  system  which  I  have  found 
most  successful  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
flourishing  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  for  autumn  and 
winter  display.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  prejudiced  against  any  of  the  many 
successful  systems  adopted,  from  which  I  fully 
believe  we  may  derive  many  a  useful  hint,  and  thus 
enlarge  the  knowledge  we  already  possess.  I  must 
certainly  say  what  I  have  learned  on  the  subject  has 
been  derived  mostly  from  ideas  picked  up  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others.  If  we  would  have  a  proper  display 
of  this  grand  winter  flowering  plant — leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  summer  and  autumn  flowering 
sorts — we  must  begin  with  strong  healthy  cuttings  in 
January  or  February — not  later — from  plants  that 
have  been  well  cared  for  during  the  winter,  and  kept 
say  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Weak  cuttings  never  make 
good  plants.  Cuttings  are  easily  struck  either  in  a 
slight  heat,  or  without  it— that  is  to  say  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  greenhouse. 

When  rooted  we  place  three  or  four  plants  in  a 
3-in.  pot  containing  any  good  rich  soil,  rather  heavy, 
inclining  to  clay,  and  keep  them  well  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air.  By  the  middle  of  April  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  and  should  if  possible  be 
plunged  in  ashes.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  the 
frame  till  they  can  be  safely  put  outside  ;  plunged  in 
the  same  material  where  they  may  remain  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distance  apart  to  allow  the  air  and  sunshine 
free  access  during  the  summer  season  ;  on  till  say 
October  or  November,  provided  the  weather  will 
allow.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  leave  them  out¬ 
side  till  the  frost  attacks  them,  as  they  will  not  stand 
its  influence  with  impunity.  All  that  is  necessary 
from  the  time  the  plants  are  taken  outside  till  they 
are  put  into  their  winter  quarters  is  to  keep  them 
growing  freely,  judiciously  potting  as  they  require  it. 

This  may  be  done  in  the  following  way : — Shift 
them  from  the  first  pots  in  the  cold  frame  to  53-in. 
pots,  then  shift  them  again  in  the  end  of  June,  after 
they  have  been  some  time  exposed  and  have  got 
accustomed  to  the  change.  At  this  time  they  may 
receive  a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  although  on  this 
point  there  will,  we  know,  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of 
water  and  syringe  them  often,  especially  in  dry  warm 
weather.  This  helps  immensely  to  keep  down  the 
green  fly,  and,  without  interfering  with  the  strength 
and  firmness  of  the  foliage,  imparts  to  it  that  rich  deep 
olive  green  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  healthy  plant. 

Now  comes  the  operation  upon  which,  in  my 
opinion,  success  mainly  depends.  As  the  plants  begin 
to  show  signs  of  flower-buds  they  ought  to  receive 
particular  care.  Each  branch  should  be  nicely 
fastened  to  a  stake.  Many  growers  train  them  in 
various  artificial  forms,  but  I  consider  that  the  shape 
nearest  to  their  natural  growth  is  the  best.  If  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  flowers  only  one 
bud  should  be  left  on  each  branch.  But  in  growing 
as  v^e  do  for  cut  flowers,  which  do  not  require  to  be  of 
the  largest  size,  two,  three,  or  more  bud's  may  be  left 
on  one  branch,  and  will  produce  flowers  which, 
although  inferior  in  size,  are  yet  of  good  quality. 
Disbudding  must  be  performed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  buds  can  be 
handled,  one  or  more  of  the  largest  being  left.  This 
operation  will  probably  not  be  necessary  till  the 
plants  are  housed  in  their  winter  quarters — which 
should  be  light  and  airy — the  plants  being  arranged 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  so  as  to  receive  all  the 
available  light  and  any  stray  gleams  of  sunshine  that 
may  appear  at  this  dull  season. 

This  is  the  time,  in  my  opinion,  when  liquid  manure 
ought  to  be  applied.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  beyond 
most  plants  a  gross  feeder,  and  delights  in  plenty  of 


manure.  Many  kinds  of  manure  are  recommended, 
but  liquid  stableyard  manure,  mixed  in  equal  parts 
with  sooty  water,  will  be  found  as  effectual,  and  to  most 
people  as  cheap,  as  any.  I  might  have  introduced  into 
my  paper  many  other  remarks  and  suggestions,  but  I 
have  preferred  simply  to  indicate  the  method  of 
growing  that  I  myself  have  found  most  successful. 

_ _  -  ■»  _  _ 

♦ 

©leanings  ftrum  flic  Khnjtr 
of  Sri^nce. 

A  New  use  for  Tree  Fern  Stems — The 

natives  or  the  settlers  of  New  Zealand,  in  turning  the 
products  of  their  adopted  country  to  some  pratical 
purpose,  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  making  an  ornamental 
object  out  of  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns.  The  outer 
covering  of  roots,  if  any,  is  removed  and  all  the  loose 
material  shaved  away,  revealing  the  curious  arrange 
ment  of  the  fibro-vascular  tissue.  The  stems  are  then 
cut  into  short  lengths,  and,  after  fastening  a  wooden 
pedestal  or  base  to  one  end,  they  then  constitute, 
novel,  interesting,  and  ornamental  spill  holders.  The 
centre  is  generally  hollow  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
soft  ground  tissue  of  the  stem,  or  it  may  easily  be 
removed.  Gardeners  and  others  who  happen  to  have 
a  Tree  Fern  die  might  utilise  the  stem  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  might  even  make  tobacco  boxes  out  of 
the  larger  ones.  By  smoothing  the  outer  surface 
with  some  sharp  instrument  and  then  polishing  it  with 
sand  paper,  a  surface  could  be  obtained  which  would 
be  highly  ornamental  when  varnished. 

Caterpillars  on  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
&c. — Last  year  a  correspondent  sent  me  two  kinds 
of  Caterpillars  which  played  havoc  amongst  his 
garden  plants  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
September.  They  appeared  in  great  numbers  and 
ate  the  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Asters 
(perennial),  Mugwort,  and  other  herbaceous  subjects 
of  a  similar  nature,  leaving  scarcely  a  leaf  upon 
them.  After  being  fed  with  Chrysanthemum  leaves 
the  larvae  went  into  the  soil  at  various  times  up  to 
the  24th  of  September,  and  assumed  the  pupa  state. 
During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  fortnight 
of  July  of  the  present  year  they  attained  the  perfect 
state.  The  black  larvae,  with  the  long  brown  hairs 
and  the  orange  stripe  on  their  back,  turned  out  to 
be  the  White  Ermine  Moth  (Spilosoma  Menthastri), 
measuring  about  if  in.  across  the  wings,  which  are 
white,  irregularly  spotted  with  black.  The  dull 
grey  or  pale  brown  larvae,  with  the  long,  pale  brown 
hairs,  were  those  of  the  Buff  Ermine  Moth  (Spilosoma 
lubricipeda),  with  buff  coloured  wings,  and  an  oblique 
line  of  black  spots.  Unfortunately,  both  are  very 
common,  and  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  low  or  herbaceous 
plants.  The  best  and  surest  remedy  is  to  watch 
when  the  larvae  first  appear  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  hand-pick  them' before  they  have  time 
to  do  damage.  Birds  object  to  them  on  account  of 
the  long  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed. — J.  F. 

The  Small  Ermine  Moth. — Last  year  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  loud  that  caterpillars  were  destroying  the 
foliage  of  different  trees,  but  particularly  of  the 
Hawthorns  in  the  London  parks.  The  hedges  also 
in  the  suburbs  were  literally  rendered  leafless 
and  brown  as  if  scorched  with  fire,  in  several 
localities,  during  the  early  part  of  summer.  As  the 
caterpillars  became  full  fed  and  went  into  the  pupa 
state,  the  damage  disappeared  by  the  second  growth 
which  was  made.  The  caterpillars  were  numerous 
it  is  true,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  all  of  one  kind, 
namely,  those  of  the  Small  Ermine  Moth  (Hypc- 
nomeuta  padella),  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  They  belong  to  what  are 
known  as  social  caterpillars,  because  they  live  in 
communities  of  numerous  individuals  under  the 
protection  of  a  common  web,  from  which  they  sally 
forth  at  particular  times  in  quest  of  food,  and  also 
enlarge  their  webs  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  fresh  leaves.  Like  other  members  of  the 
insect  tribe,  the  Small  Ermine  fluctuates  greatly  in 
number  from  year  to  year,  but  from  what  cause  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Comparatively  few  occupy 
the  same  places  which  they  did  last  year.  The 
White  Thorn  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  insect,  but 
other  trees,  including  Apples  and  Pears,  sometimes 
suffer  greatly  from  its  ravages.  The  web  in  which 
they  shelter  should  be  collected  and  destroyed  q.i 
their  first  formation, 
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Carnations. 

Whilst  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Carnation  Society  was  held  too  early  for  the  securing 
of  a  good  representative  show  of  out-door  flowers — 
another  proof,  if  such  be  wanting,  that  dates  for 
shows  of  a  special  nature  should  be  elastic — it  seems 
equally  probable  that  the  supplementary  exhibition, 
to  be  held  on  August  nth,  will  be  rather  too  late, 
because  an  interval  of  three  weeks  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  all  too  long,  and,  with  the  continued  warm 
weather,  the  flowers  will  be  fully  past  their  best  ere 
then. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  should  Mr.  Martin 
Smith's  special  prizes  for  bunches  of  out-door  grown 
Carnations  not  be  competed  for  as  desired  ;  but  all 
the  same  the  difficulty  which  has  grown  up 
emphasizes  the  mistake,  previously  pointed  out,  of 
placing  the  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Carnation 
Society,  when  they  would  have  proved  so  much 
more  satisfactory  had  they  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  restricted  to 
Carnations  grown  all  through  the  winter  at  Chiswick 
and  flowering  there  in  the  open  ground. 

It  would  have  hardly  mattered  in  such  case 
whether  all  the  plants  bloomed  simultaneously  or 
not.  The  persons  appointed  to  make  the  awards 
would  have  arranged  to  visit  the  gardens  some  two 
or  three  times,  and  if  the  classes  had  been  for  the 
best  twelve  flowered  plants,  the  best  six,  and  the 
best  three,  then  a  capital  competition,  and  one  of  a 
really  bona-fide  character,  would  have  resulted.  To 
give  prizes  to  flowers  presented  as  out-doors,  without 
any  proof  as  to  how  really  grown,  and  especially  how 
the  plants  were  wintered,  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

The  Carnations  did  remarkably  well  on  the  whole 
at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  again  this  year  they  look 
very  well.  Some  few  of  the  tenderer  sorts  seem  to  have 
been  weeded  out.  Still  there  are  many  of  the  true 
hardy  border  set  there,  and  these  show,  by  their 
habit  and  stout  robust  growth,  how  much  a  good 
border  variety  difters  from  the  puny-growers  vhich 
will  only  thrive  under  the  most  careful  attention.— 
A.  D. 


National  Pink  Society,  Northern  Section. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
July  1 8th.  There  was  a  strong  competition  in  most 
classes,  and,  altogether,  the  show  was  most  gratify¬ 
ing,  plainly  showing  that  the  taste  for  the  Florists' 
Pink  is  reviving  very  fast.  As  at  the  Midland  Show, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown  and  C.  F.  Thurstan,  the  former  being 
again  very  successful.  The  following  were  the 
awards : — Twelve  blooms,  six  at  least  dissimilar. 
First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham, 
with  Boiard,  large  and  full,  fine  ;  Amy  (Brown),  a 
magnificent  bloom  which  would  have  been  awarded 
the  premier  but  for  having  two  of  the  guard  petals 
split  in  dressing  ;  Bertram  (Turner),  Maud  (Brown), 
very  large  and  full,  broad  petal ;  Ethel  (Brown),  large 
and  full ;  Minerva  (Fellowes),  very  fine ;  Mrs.  J.  Cronk 
(Cronk),  and  Modesty  (Paul)  :  second,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  with  Boiard,  fine ;  John  Dorrington 
(Thurstan);  Nothing  better  (Campbell);  Hooper’s 
No.  i,  Mrs.  Barlow  (Hooper)  ;  George  Hodgkinson 
(Thurstan),  fine  in  quality,  and  Defiance:  third,  Mr. 
Wm.  Taylor,  Middleton,  Manchester  :  fourth,  Mr. 
M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.  B.  :  fifth,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Thurstan. 

Six  blooms,  dissimilar  :  first,  Mr.  C.  H.  Thurstan, 
Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton,  with  John  Dorrington, 
Boiard,  Mrs.  Thurstan  (Thurstan),  and  three  seed¬ 
lings,  one  of  them  No.  97  being  very  promising, 
having  a  broad  petal  and  beautifully  laced  ;  second, 
Mr.  Brown,  with  Mrs.  Dark,  Bertram,  Ethel,  Amy, 
Modesty,  and  George  White  (Paul)  ;  third,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  Stakehill,  Manchester  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards,  Blackley,  Manchester ;  fifth,  Mr.  F.  Morton, 
Meridale  Grove,  Wolverhampton.  Six  blooms,  not 
less  than  three  dissimilar :  first,  Mr.  Brown,  with 
Bertram,  Amy,  very  fine,  Minerva,  The  Rector 
(Fellowes),  very  smooth  and  good,  and  Mrs.  J.  Cronk; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  third,  Mr.  Barlow ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Burgess  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Thurstan.  Three  blooms, 
a  purple-laced,  a  red-laced,  and  a  black  and  white  : 
first,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  second,  Mr.  Barlow  ;  third,  Mr. 
Thurstan ;  fourth,  Mr,  Burgess.  Single  blooms, 


purple  lace  :  first,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Eertha  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  Boiard  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Taylor,  with  S.  Barlow,  and  fifth,  with  a  seed¬ 
ling.  Single  blooms,  red  lace  :  first  and  third, 
Mr.  Brown,  with  Empress  of  India,  and  second, 
with  Amy ;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Taylor,  with 
seedlings. 

Collection  of  Pinks  set  up  in  bunches  as  cut  from 
the  borders :  first,  Mr.  T.  Walkden,  Sale',  near 
Manchester,  with  a  group  in  which  Souvenir  de  Sale, 
Wm.  Brownhill,  and  Mrs.  Walkden  were  the  most 
conspicuous  varieties.  The  premier  red  lace  was 
the  fine  bloom  of  Empress  of  India,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  single  class,  and  the  premier  purple 
lace  was  the  grand  bloom  of  Boiard,  in  the  same 
exhibitors’  stand  of  twelve. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown 
for  Amy  (Brown),  a  large  flower  with  broad  smooth 
petals,  well  continued  to  the  crown  and  very  correct 
lacing,  and  for  Bertha  (Paul),  a  smooth,  finely-formed 
variety,  with  dark  purple  lacing  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
for  James  Percival,  red  lace,  smooth,  good  petal,  and 
clear  lacing  ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  Walkden,  for  Mrs.  Walk¬ 
den,  a  grand  white  self,  with  very  broad  petals  and 
smooth  edge,  one  of  the  finest  whites  yet  raised. 


CHERRIES  IN  EXCELSIS. 

Without  doubt  the  truly  superb  samples  of  these 
most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  fruits,  exhibited 
annually  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge worth, 
show  them  in  their  very  finest  form.  We  see  in  them 
really  Cherries  in  excelsis,  because  grown  on  trees 
under  glass  and  produced  at  a  cost  which  would 
perhaps  equal  2 s.  6 d.  per  lb.  It  may  be  said  that  to 
eat  such  fruit  is  literally  to  eat  money,  but  then  in  how 
many  cases  do  not  even  single  flowers  cost  the  grower 
as  much  to  produce  as  do  a  pound  of  these  superb 
Cherries,  and  after  all  the  latter  are  most  acceptable. 

Probably  anyone  who  undertook  to  grow  Cherries 
as  Mr.  Rivers  does  for  profit,  would  soon  find  the 
profit  was  a  heavy  loss.  But  whilst  there  are  very 
many  wealthy  people  who  care  little  for  cost,  so  long 
as  their  gardens  will  produce  them  of  the  very  best, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  Cherries  as  those  we  have 
referred  to  may  not  be  grown  generally  in  private 
gardens  and  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  otherwise  be  obtainable  in  the 
market.  However  produced,  we  have  certainly 
varieties  of  Cherries  which  seem  to  be,  for  quality  and 
productiveness  under  favourable  conditions,  abso¬ 
lutely  unbeatable. 

There  is  no  lack,  too,  of  good,  hardy  Cherries, 
and  beautiful  fruit  they  will  produce  in  the  open, 
provided  we  get  a  favourable  blooming  period,  and 
the  birds,  natural  enemies  of  the  Cherry  grower,  let 
the  fruit  alone.  During  the  present  season  the  crop 
on  the  whole  has  been  a  fairly  good  one,  and  the 
fine  weather  has  allowed  it  to  be  gathered  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Still  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
purchasing  consumer  that  he  seldom  tastes  Cherries 
at  their  best— nearly  always  they  are  gathered  before 
being  ripe,  because  there  is  much  danger  lest  fully 
ripe  fruits  should  soon  spoil. 

To  be  able  to  gather  Cherries  at  their  very  best 
and  to  eat  them  fresh  and  full-flavoured  is  one  of 
the  greatest  treats  fruit  can  give.  Only  a  limited 
number  can  have  that  full  enjoyment.  We  would 
wish  to  see  a  race  of  good  flavoured  sweet  Cherries 
of  the  Morello  type,  for  these  are  of  the  most  con¬ 
stant  and  reliable  croppers.  Were  such  furnished 
there  would  be  no  doubt  but  that  Cherry  culture 
would  become  very  popular,  and  the  fruit  acceptable 
to  us  all. — X. 

_  -  ♦  - 

♦  ' 

BRAYTON  HALL, 

CARLISLE. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit 
to  this  beautiful  place,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  Hall  is  situated  in  a 
magnificently  wooded  park  of  large  dimensions,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  adjacent  hills 
which  lie  to  the  south.  The  flower  garden  consists 
of  some  very  artistic  beds,  and  the  planting  out  has 
been  very  carefully  done,  so  as  to  have  the  best  possible 
effect  when  viewed  from  the  Hall.  Passing  on  to 
the  glass  department,  I  may  remark  that  the  first 
house  was  filled  with  Crotons,  all  of  a  most  useful 
size  for  decorative  purposes.  The  next  house  was 
^lso  a  plant  house,  and  contained  some  grand  speci¬ 


men  Crotons  in  tubs,  well  furnished,  and  beautifully 
coloured,  showing  how  well  this  genus  delights  in 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  high  culture  which  is 
bestowed  on  them  at  Brayton.  I  noticed  the  follow¬ 
ing  sorts  which  seem  to  be  favourites  there  : — Queen 
Victoria,  Etna,  Sunset,  Chelsoni,  Interruptum  aurea, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  great  many  more,  including 
some  seedlings  raised  at  Brayton. 

Some  very  good  plants  of  Allamandas  clothed  the 
roof,  and  the  flowers  being  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  helped  to  enliven  the  house  very  much. 
Other  heat-loving  plants  find  a  home  in  the  same 
house.  They  are  principally  Anthuriums  in  variety, 
and  the  leaves  of  some  of  them  are  well  developed. 
In  another  house,  were  some  healthy  specimen  plants 
of  Eucharis,  showing  no  signs  of  that  dreaded  pest 
the  mite.  The  Melon  house  was  filled  with  vigorous 
plants  approaching  the  fruiting  stage ;  and  in  the 
next  house,  devoted  to  propagating,  on  a  shelf 
close  up  to  the  glass  were  a  batch  of  Calanthes,  and 
a  better  lot  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Good  loam  appeared  to  be  the  principal  compost. 

The  fruit  houses  next  claimed  our  attention.  They 
consist  of  four  vineries,  three  of  them  being  in  full¬ 
bearing,  and  the  fourth  planted  with  young  vines. 
The  earliest  house  is  filled  with  Black  Hamburghs, 
showing  good  bunches,  and  the  berries  of  a  good  size 
and  well-coloured.  The  other  two  are  devoted  to 
later  sorts,  all  carrying  a  very  even  crop  of  grapes. 
In  the  house  containing  the  young  vines,  Tomatos 
are  grown  in  pots,  and  show  a  heavy  crop  looking 
remarkably  well.  The  sort  is  Perfection,  the  best  of 
all  when  it  can  be  had  true. 

The  Peach  houses  contain  some  well-trained  trees 
which  are  carrying  good  crops.  A  nice  conservatory 
is  very  gay  with  the  usual  run  of  flowering  plants. 
Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  things  under 
glass,  but  as  time  was  limited,  I  had  to  bid  adieu  to 
that  department,  and  a  walk  round  the  kitchen 
garden  brought  my  visit  to  a  close,  and  very  highly 
pleased  I  was  with  all  I  had  seen.  The  condition  of 
the  place  is  highly  creditable  to  the  able  gardener  in 
charge,  Mr.  Stewart. — IF.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 

-  ♦  - 

♦ 

THE  NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
PICNIC. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society,  it  took  the  form  of  a  visit  to  his  charming 
residence  at  Ascott  Park,  Leighton  Buzzard.  In 
spite  of  the  intermittent  and  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
of  the  previous  day,  Monday  turned  out  fine,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  to  a 
number  somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
assembled  by  appointment  at  Euston  and  Willesden 
Stations,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed  at  a 
rapid  pace  by  train  over  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Bucks,  to  Leighton  Buzzard  in 
Bedfordshire.  After  dining  at  Leighton  Buzzard 
the  whole  party  was  conveyed  in  brakes  to  the 
breeding  stables  and  finally  to  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  generous  host  at  Ascott 
Park,  who  left  everything  open  for  inspection  by  the 
party. 

The  residence  itself  was  originally  built  as  a 
hunting  lodge,  but  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  without  altering  the  original  design,  until  it  has 
now  attained  considerable  dimensions.  It,  together 
with  the  garden,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow 
of  rising  ground  overlooking  the  fertile  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  and  from  here  the  spectator  gets  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  panoramic  view,  extending  for  miles  and 
miles  over  the  flat  valley,  diversified  by  cultivated 
and  meadow  land  and  trees,  to  the  Chiltern  Hills 
bounding  the  horizon  in  the  distance.  The  pleasure 
grounds  occupy  the  slope,  and  at  present  constitute  a 
feature  of  great  beauty,  so  diversified  and  varied 
from  different  points  of  view  that  the  visitor  cannoj 
resist  the  temptation  to  inspect  every  nook  and 
hidden  spot. 

The  gardens  and  glass-houses  were  first  visited, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  party  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  gardeners  interested  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  plants.  Fine  banks  of  shrubbery  and  hedges 
surrounded  and  intersected  all  parts  of  the  garden,  so 
that  every  turning  revealed  sortie  fresh  feature.  The 
gardeners'  bothy,  a  wooden  structure  of  rustic 
appearance,  is  built  on  a  principle  to  accord  with 
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the  design  of  the  proprietor's  residence,  and  was 
inspected  with  great  interest  by  the  party.  The 
tree  trunks,  of  which  it  is  constructed,  had  been  cut 
up  without  previous  dressing,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration.  Both 
externally  and  internally  everything  was  as  clean  as 
a  pin,  and  bespoke  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Near  to  this  on  a  square  piece  of  ground,  enclosed 
by  hedges,  was  a  range  of  glass-houses.  One  was 
occupied  with  Cucumbers  and  Melons  bearing  good 
crops.  Of  the  former  Rollison’s  Telegraph  and 
Allan's  Favourite  were  the  kinds  grown.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  High  Cross  Hybrid,  Countess,  and 
Read's  Scarlet  Flesh  Melons  occupied  the  other 
compartment  of  the  house.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  many  hues  were  a  blaze  of 
colour  in  a  house  close  by.  Celosias  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  were  gay  in  a  third,  and  Gardenias, 
planted  out  in  another,  were  a  picture  of  rude  health. 
The  great  attraction,  however,  was  the  Souvenir 


Fern  was  a  fine  sight.  A  glass  case,  facing  south, 
occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  wall  space,  and 
was  filled  with  Roses,  Tomatos,  and  Peaches,  the 
latter  presenting  a  fine  appearance.  The  various 
compartments  of  the  kitchen  garden,  abutting  on 
these  glass  houses,  were  occupied  with  various  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  and  the  borders  were  planted 
with  Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  bush  system, 
mostly  bearing  a  fine  crop.  Filbert  trees  are  pruned 
on  the  same  system.  Currants  and  Raspberries  were 
well  fruited,  and  Cherry  trees  on  the  walls  were 
heavily  laden  with  ripe  and  ripening  fruit. 

Roses,  Honeysuckles,  and  Clematis  covered  the 
wires  and  pillars  in  the  Italian  garden.  A  large 
circular  bed  at  one  end  of  this  arrangement  was  filled 
with  Lilies,  Sunflowers,  Salvia  patens,  Dahlias, 
Zinnias,  Iceland  Poppies,  Antirrhinums,  and  other 
subjects  of  that  class.  Near  by  the  chainwork  were 
tall  Delphiniums  in  variety  and  a  mass  of  the  Globe 
Thistle  (Echinops),  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  through. 


the  purple-leaved  Prunus  Pissardi,  the  variegated 
Negundo  aceroides,  and  other  fine-foliaged  trees  and 
shrubs  added  much  to  the  charm  of  the  whole.  In 
this  hollow  also  was  an  admirable  sample  of  the 
ancient  art  of  topiary  gardening,  in  the  shape  of 
numerous  and  well-kept  specimens  in  box  of  various 
animals  and  other  figures,  which  evoked  a  great 
amount  of  interest  amongst  the  visitors.  There  were 
figures  of  serpents  on  a  pole,  various  birds,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  a  man  on  horseback,  a  temple,  tables,  and 
several  fanciful  and  indescribable  subjects  in  endless 
variety.  A  real  fountain,  with  water  playing, 
occupied  a  central  position. 

A  fine  bed  of  Cannas  on  the  higher  ground  will 
soon  be  gay.  The  plants  had  been  wintered  out  of 
doors  where  they  now  grow,  simply  protected  by  a 
covering  of  leaves  and  straw.  In  various  parts  of 
the  grounds  were  fine  specimens  of  Abies  Pinsapo, 
and  A.  concolor,  the  latter  notable  for  the  glaucous 
hue  of  its  foliage.  Large  beds  and  also  prominen 
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de  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations,  with  which  a 
large  span-roofed  house  was  filled.  The  type  looked 
pale  though  grand  in  the  presence  of  the  warmly- 
coloured  and  so-called  pink  variety.  The  typical 
sort  occupied  the  side  stages  of  one  compartment, 
while  the  other  monopolised  the  central  stage,  form¬ 
ing  a  mass  graduated  as  to  height  from  the  centre 
towards  the  sides.  The  odour  emanating  from  them 
was  simply  delicious,  and  the  size  of  the  flowers 
astonishing.  In  the  other  compartment  the  type 
and  the  Scarlet  Malmaison,  that  is,  Madame  A. 
Warocque,  occupied  the  side  stages.  The  latter  has 
a  fine  constitution,  and  the  flowers  are  seen  to  best 
advantage  in  summer.  The  central  stage  here  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  yellow  Almira,  slightly 
striped  with  red,  and  the  beautiful  bright  yellow 
Germania.  Outside  the  houses  many  Carnations, 
plunged  in  ashes,  were  being  grown  on  for  flowering 
at  a  later  period. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  was  a  lean-to  stove 
occupied  with  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and  other 
useful  decorative  stuff.  The  roof  was  draped 
with  a  double  red  form  of  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  &c.  A  houseful  of  Maidenhair. 


Near  the  circle  were  large  beds  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  including  fine  masses  of 
the  fringed  Mikado  Poppy,  Polemoniums,  CEnotheras, 
and  double  white  Campanula  persicifolia. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  pleasure  grounds  was  a 
huge  bed  of  Rhododendrons,  almost  hidden  by 
masses  of  Delphiniums  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  planted 
amongst  them,  and  edged  with  Roses  and  a  massive 
line  of  the  Red  Valerian.  Bordering  a  walk  were  six 
long  beds  of  tuberous  Begonias,  now  beginning  to  be 
gay.  Two  beds  of  a  velvety  crimson  variety  of  the 
China  Rose,  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  were  one  mass  of 
bloom.  In  the  bottom  of  a  small  dell  were  two  ponds 
planted  with  Nymphaeas,  the  Water  Plantain,  &c., 
and  having  Typha  latifolia  on  the  margin.  On  the 
higher  ground  and  the  mounds  around  them  were 
masses  of  Spiraea  aruncus,  S.  ariaefolia,  Dimor- 
phanthus  mandshuricus,  and  Babylonian  Willows, 
all  beautiful  and  striking  according  to  their  kind. 

Some  chain  bedding  in  a  large  hollow  was  planted 
with  tuberous  Begonias,  and  on  the  banks  and 
undulating  mounds  around  this,  striking  effects  were 
produced  by  masses  of  shrubbery,  intermingled  here 
{tqd  tl^ere  \yitl]  flgwering  plants.  Lgrge  bushes  of 


places  on  rising  ground  planted  with  the  Golde 
Cypress,  Golden  Yew,  Golden  Hollies,  and  Retinos- 
pora  plumosa  aurea  in  the  glory  of  their  summer 
garb  of  young  foliage,  attracted  the  attention  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  showed  what  can  be  done 
with  such  simple  and  easily  obtained  materials.  Mr. 
J.  Jennings,  the  gardener,  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
the  high  state  of  keeping  which  he  maintains  in  the 
garden  and  grounds  everywhere.  Avenues  of  large 
Chestnuts,  Limes,  Pavias,  and  other  trees  recently 
transplanted  also  show  that  he  is  master  of  this  part 
of  the  gardener’s  art  likewise. 

After  this  inspection  of  the  grounds  by  the  visitors, 
the  latter  betook  themselves  to  the  spacious  pavilion 
on  the  cricket  ground,  where  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child  had  provided  them  with  a  sumptuous  tea.  This 
finished,  and  after  some  speech-making  suitable  for 
the  occasion,  in  which  the  leading  benefactors  were 
duly  thanked  for  their  kind  ministrations,  the 
visitors  amused  themselves  at  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  &c. , 
till  8  p.m.,  when  the  whole  party  drove  back  to 
Leighton  Buzzard,  and  from  thence  to  London. 
Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  outings  the  National  Chrysanthemurq 
gogjety  ha,s  ever  had. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  inthe  GARDEN. 

Dracaenas. — The  young  foliage  of  these  useful 
decorative  plants  is  now  pretty  well  matured,  and 
should  be  further  prepared  for  use  on  the  dinner 
table  or  other  purposes  under  which  the  plants 
are  exposed  to  a  cool  but  arid  atmosphere. 
This  can  be  done  by  gradually  inuring  the  foliage  to 
a  dry  atmosphere  in  houses  where  an  abundance  of 
ventilation  is  given.  When  the  plants  are  used  for 
table  decoration  or  indoor  work  generally  they  should 
be  changed  as  frequently  as  possible!  or  at  least  at 
short  intervals,  so  as  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Miconia  magnifica  and  Tococa  latifolia. — - 

These  plants  are  best  known  under  the  names  of 
Cyanophyllum  and  Sphserogyne.  The  delicate 
mechanism  of  their  leaves  is  easily  injured  by 
exposure  to  bright  sunshine,  and  for  that  reason  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house  unless 
the  latter  is  actually  shaded  by  artificial  means. 
Care  should  be  taken  however  that  the  foliage  is  not 
overshadowed  or  placed  in  contact  with  the  leaves  of 
other  plants,  otherwise  it  will  inevitably  suffer.  In 
other  words  no  crowding  should  be  permitted. 

Caladiums. — A  certain  amount  of  shade  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  delicate  leaves  of  this  class 
of  plants  from  getting  burned  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  sunshine  to  a  limited 
extent  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  rich  coloration 
for  which  these  plants  are  noted.  Pot  on  small 
plants  kept  in  stock,  and  they  will  make  useful  stuff 
for  decorative  work  where  large  plants  would  be  in- 
admissable.  Small  tubers  for  this  purpose  may 
always  be  obtained  when  potting  up  the  large  ones 
in  spring. 

Pelargoniums  for  Bedding  out. — A  commence¬ 
ment  should  now  be  made  to  propagate  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  for  bedding  out  next  summer.  Make  up  a 
compost  of  sand  and  leaf  soil,  and  heavily  dress  the 
ground  with  it  in  some  open  and  sunny  part  of  the 
reserve  garden.  Fork  this  into  the  natural  soil,  and 
then  insert  the  cuttings  firmly  by  means  of  a  peg,  or 
take  out  a  shallow  trench,  lay  in  the  cuttings  about 
3  ins.  apart,  and  after  putting  some  silver  sand  about 
the  cut  ends,  fill  in  the  trench,  make  the  soil  firm,  and 
give  a  good  watering.  No  further  attention  will  be 
necessary,  except  watering  in 'dry  weather,  till  the 
cuttings  are  rooted. 

Persian  and  Turban  Ranunculus. — When  the 
foliage  and  stems  have  dried  up  the  tubers  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  moderately  moist  sand 
in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Annuals. — A  sowing  of  several  of  the  popular 
sorts,  may  yet  be  made  for  late  flowering  in  pots  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Ten  Week  Stocks,  Scabiosa 
atropurpurea,  Browallia  elata,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
and  Mignonette  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Edgings  for  Beds. — Clip  in  such  things  as  San- 
tolina,  Saxifraga,  and  Cerastium  which  may  be  going 
beyond  bounds.  The  two  latter  kinds  should  also  be 
pressed  down  with  a  flat  board  where  they  are  getting 
too  tall  for  neighbouring  plants,  especially  in  carpet 
beds.  To  clip  them  back  to  the  proper  height  would 
spoil  their  appearance. 

Peaches. — Young  trees  in  houses  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  in  order  to  repress  their 
vigour  if  inclined  to  make  too  much  young  wood 
Old-established  trees  on  walls  out  of  doors  should  be 
gone  over  every  few  days  in  order  to  tie  back  the 
young  growths  and  expose  the  fruit  to  sunshine. 
Pinch  back  laterals  pretty  closely.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees  on  open  walls  a  number  of  laterals  will 
have  to  be  left  in  order  to  cover  the  wall  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  properly  furnish  the  tree.  Gross 
young  shoots  should  be  tied  down  horizontally  to 
repress  their  vigour,  or  entirely  removed 

Apricots. — Shade  is  beneficial  to  the  fruit  of  this 
tree,  and  neither  the  shoots  nor  the  leaves  should  be 
tied  back  in  order  to  expose  it  as  in  the  case  of 
Peaches.  Use  the  garden  engine  pretty  freely  upon 
the  trees,  in  order  to  dislodge  insects  and  keep  the 
foliage  clean  up  to  the  time  the  -fruit  commences  to 
ripen. 

Figs  under  glass. — Fruits  that  are  required  for 
home  consumption  should  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the 
skin  is  quite  tender  and  fit  for  use.  When  they  have 
to  be  sent  to  a  distance  by  rail  or  post  they  should  be 


gathered  a  little  before  being  quite  ripe.  Trees  that 
require  shifting  into  larger  pots  or  tubs  should  have 
the  operation  performed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  all 
been  gathered.  Use  a  compost  of  good,  fibrous  loam 
and  lime  rubble. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Plums. — The  crop  this  year 
will  in  many  cases  be  a  heavy  one,  and  if  large  fruits 
are  desired  it  behoves  the  gardener  to  thin  out  the 
fruit  wherever  it  is  crowded.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  wall-trained  trees,  and  also  to  those 
grown  in  the  bush  form  and  pyramidal  Pear  trees. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing. — Plants  that 
were  layered  in  pots  in  good  time  should  now  be 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  without  delay.  A  piece 
of  ground  should  be  prepared  for  their  reception  by 
covering  it  with  a  good  coating  of  clean  ashes,  and 
marking  it  off  in  beds  for  the  better  inspection  of  the 
plants.  This  ground  should  be  in  an  open  position, 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 

Sea  Kale. — Plantations  intended  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  examined,  and  all  the  crowns 
removed  except  the  best  one.  By  this  means  the 
finest  samples  of  Sea  Kale  crowns  can  be  obtained. 
Keep  the  ground  well  stirred  between  the  rows  in 
order  to  keep  down  weeds.  Remove  alljflower  stems. 

Asparagus. — Cutting  will  now  have  been  stopped 
for  the  season .  Keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds,  and  give 
a  top  dressing  of  some  kind  of  manure.  No  better 
than  fish  manure  with  a  little  salt  can  be  given. 


NIGHT-SCENTED  STOCKS. 

About  thirty  species  of  Stocks  are  known  to  science, 
of  which  only  a  very  small  modicum  is  familiar  to 
gardeners.  Matthiola  annua,  M.  graeca,  and  M. 
incana  are  the  favourites,  and  may  be  considered  the 
sum  and  substance  of  garden  Stocks.  More  recently 
M.  bicornis,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  M.  tristis  and 
M.  tricuspidata  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  few  ; 
but  an  old  favourite,  M.  fenestralis,  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  for  some  time  past.  The  flowers  of  a 
large  number  of  kinds  are  by  no  means  showy,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  very  agreeably 
fragrant,  particularly  at  night  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller-flowered  and  inconspicuous  kinds.  They  are 
natives  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  North  Africa,  and  one  species  comes  from  the 
Cape. 

The  night-scented  Stock  best  known  in  gardens  is 
M.  bicornis,  so  named  from  its  two-horned  pods.  It 
is  described  as  a  half-hardy  sub-shrub,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  annual  when  grown  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  native  of  Greece,  where  it  grows  in  corn-fields 
and  vineyards  near  Athens  and  Corinth.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  and  entire  or  pinnatifid,  being  apparently 
as  variable  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  Shepherd’s 
purse.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purplish-red,  and 
quite  inconspicuous  during  the  day,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  petals  roll  backward ;  but  as 
the  sun  declines  and  the  dews  begin  to  fall,  the  petals 
spread  out,  and  the  atmosphere  for  some  distance 
around  them  becomes  redolent  with  an  agreeable 
odour,  .whose  origin  is  never  suspected  except  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  plant. 

A  stronger  growing  and  sub-shrubby  plant  is 
M.  odoratissima,  which  was  introduced  from  Persia 
in  1795.  It  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Red  Sea,  through 
Persia,  Sougaria,  Afghanistan,  and  Belochistan,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  hoary 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  and 
mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  in  its 
wild  state  forms  a  woody  rootstock.  The  strap¬ 
shaped  or  linear  petals  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  changing 
to  brown  as  they  get  old.  During  the  day  and  up  to 
about  7  p.m.  or  a  little  after  the  flowers  are  scentless, 
but  after  that  they  exhale  a  strongly  aromatic  and 
agreeable  odour.  Being  rather  tender,  the  plant  re¬ 
quires  greenhouse  culture  in  this  country,  and  should 
be  more  frequently  grown  than  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  as  Boronia  megastigma  is  cultivated.  The 
long,  compressed  seed  pods  are  distinctly  stalked. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  in  general  habit  is 
M.  tristis,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  generally 
entire  although  sometimes  toothed.  The  flowers 
are  sessile  with  pale  violet,  linear  petals;  the  stems 
are  branched  near  the  base  and  vary  from  10  ins.  to 
18  ins.  in  length.  The  pods  are  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long, 
and  are  as  round  as  a  straw.  The  plant  varies 
greatly  in  stature,  but  on  its  native  sands  or  rocks  it 
is  dwarf  and  tufted.  It  is  found  in  Portugal,  Spain, 


Southern  France,  Italy  and  Palestine,  and  was  first 
introduced  in  1768.  A  greenhouse  or  frame  is 
necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Another  species  that  might  be  confused  with  the 
last  is  M.  varia,  which,  in  a  wild  state  at  least,  is 
readily  recognisable  by  its  dwarf  and  densely-tufted 
habit  with  the  narrowly  linear  and  hoary,  entire 
leaves  mostly  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  flower  stem, 
and  appearing  in  opposite  pairs.  The  petals  are 
pale  violet,  and  obovate,  not  linear  as  in  M.  tristis, 
and  the  short,  compressed  pod  is  somewhat  tortuous. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  Levant  in  1820,  but  is 
also  a  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  calcareous  character.  In  sandy  places  of 
the  Sierra  de  Mijas  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of 
6,000  feet  or  more. 

The  three-horned  Stock  (M.  tricuspidata)  is  a 
hardy  annual,  a  native  of  both  sides  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  suitable 
companion  for  M.  bicornis.  The  oblong  leaves  are 
very  hoary,  particularly  in  a  wild  state  and  repandly 
lobed.  By  these  characters,  also  the  three-homed 
stigma  and  the  large  bright  lilac  or  rosy  purple 
flowers,  it  may  generally  be  recognised.  In  its 
native  wilds  on  the  sandy  sea  shores  it  is  remarkably 
dwarf,  rising  only  one,  two,  or  three  inches  above  the 
soil  with  large,  compactly  arranged,  and  bright 
purple  flowers.  In  British  gardens  the  stems  run  up 
to  12  ins.  or  16  ins.,  with  scattered  flowers,  thus 
losing  more  than  half  its  beauty.  This  might  be  over¬ 
come  by  sowing  it  in  light  sandy  soil  trod  firm. 
The  glowing  account  that  would  be  given  of  it  by 
travellers  would  induce  cultivators  at  home  to  try 
it  ;  but  this  would  end  in  disappointment  if  sown  in 
rich  well-tilled  soil.  The  leaves  also  would  to  a 
certain  extent  be  less  hoary. 


ALPINE  RHODODEN¬ 
DRONS. 

Several  of  the  Alpine  species  of  Rhododendron 
constitute  very  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  for  beds,  for 
culture  in  the  shrubbery,  or  as  isolated  specimens  on 
grass  in  suitable  positions.  Unfortunately  for  those 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  smoky  towns,  many 
evergreens,  including  these  hardy  denizens  of  the 
mountains,  refuse  to  thrive  satisfactorily  under  such 
conditions.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  filthy  deposit  of  unburnt  carbon  left  upon  them 
last  winter  has  scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  the 
leaves.  Outside  the  smoke  radius  there  is  however 
little  difficulty  with  them,  provided  they  are  planted 
in  peat  or  soil  largely  mixed  with  peat.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  damp  and  fairly  friable,  and  the 
atmosphere  moderately  moist  so  as  to  imitate  alpine 
conditions,  they  will  succeed  admirably  without  the 
aid  of  peat.  The  small  evergreen  leaves  resembling 
Box  or  Myrtle, 'or  even  a  Rock  Rose  (Helianthemum), 
render  these  plants  specially  interesting. 

The  Rusty-leaved  Rhododendron  (R.  ferrugineum) 
may  readily  be  recognised  by  its  lanceolate-elliptic 
leaves  being  densely  covered  underneath  with  rusty 
brown  scales  giving  the  whole  surface  a  uniform 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  of  fair  size  and  vary 
in  different  individuals  from  rose  to  a  deep  crimson- 
red.  Its  usual  height  is  12  ins.  In  its  native 
habitats,  the  mountains  of  Central  and  South 
Europe,  it  ascends  to  the  highest  limit  at  which 
ligneous  vegetatio'n  is  found,  and  furnishes  the 
shepherds  with  the  only  kind  of  fuel  at  their  com¬ 
mand  in  those  regions.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
question  as  to  its  hardiness  in  this  country,  and  if  it 
gets  killed  it  must  be  from  some  other  cause  than 
cold. 

The  intermediate  Rhododendron  (R.  intermedium), 
whether  a  natural  hybrid  or  not,  presents  inter¬ 
mediate  characters  between  the  above  named  and 
R.  hirsutum.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  shape,  but 
often  relatively  broader,  and  the  rusty  scales  on  the 
under  surface  are  comparatively  thinly  scattered 
over  the  under-surface,  giving  them  a  dotted  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  R. 
ferrugineum,  and  vary  in  the  same  way  as  to  colour, 
but  the  calyx  teeth  are  much  larger  and  fringed  with 
coarse  hairs.  The  species,  if  species  it  may  be 
called,  is  probably  more  frequent  in  gardens  than 
any  of  the  other  species  under  no. ice,  for  I  frequently 
receive  specimens  to  name.  It  makes  a  pretty  bush 
and  varies  from  one  to  three  feet  high. 

The  Hairy  Rhododendron  (R.  hirsutum)  has 
somewhat  smaller  and  thinner  leaves  than  the  last 
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named,  but  a  better  character  for  recognising  it  is 
the  coarse  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  margin  of  the 
leaves.  The  latter  are  short,  elliptic,  generally 
smooth  except  for  the  fringe  of  hairs,  and  dotted 
with  scales  underneath.  The  calyx  teeth  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  are  coarsely 
hairy.  The  species  accompanies  R.  ferrugineum  in 
its  native  habitats,  and  ascends  to  the  same  elevations. 
It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  British  gardens,  having 
been  introduced  in  1656.  The  flowers  are  pale 
purple  varying  to  deep  red,  and  are  produced  in 
umbellate  corymbs  terminating  the  twiggy  shoots. 
The  bush  grows  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  high. 

Ahother  species,  having  a  close  affinity  with  all  of 
the  above,  is  the  Myrtle-leaved  Rhododendron  (R. 
myrtifolium).  The  leaves  are  small,  oblanceolate, 
leathery,  and  of  a  rich,  dark,  shining  green,  thickly 
clothing  the  branches,  and  the  whole  plant  forms  a 
dwarf  habited  bush.  The  under-surface  of  the 
leaves  is  densely  covered  with  small,  rusty,  confluent 
scales  as  in  R.  ferrugineum.  The  much  smaller  and 
differently-shaped  leaves  will,  however,  readily  serve 
to  distinguish  it.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  either  of  the  three  species  already  given, 
with  much  broader  segments  to  the  corolla.  The 
calyx  consists  of  five  narrowly  triangular,  smooth 
teeth  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  species 
botanically. 

The  Ground-Cistus  Rhododendron  (R.  Chamae- 
cistus)  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list,  for  it  forms 
a  very  pretty  evergreen,  miniature  shrub  about  six 
inches  high,  more  resembling  a  Helianthemum  than 
a  Rhododendron.  It  is  now  named  Rhodothamnus 
Chamaecistus  by  botanists,  but  is  nevertheless  closely 
allied  to  Rhododendron,  and  forms  a  little  bush 
about  six  inches  high,  bearing  rose  flowers  singly 
from  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoots.  Each  bloom 
is  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  expands  in  May. 
The  other  kinds  flower  from  May  to  July.  The 
Ground-Cistus  likes  a  peaty  soil,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden. — Taxus. 


THE  WEIGELIA8. 

The  botanically  accepted  name  of  the  Weigelias  has 
for  many  years  been  Diervilla,  but  very  few  gar¬ 
deners  have  yet  accepted  that  name  in  practice. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  years  they  have  now  been 
cultivated  in  British  gardens  no  common  English 
name  has  yet  been  adopted  for  them,  and  Diervilla 
is  not  a  name  that  will  readily  be  accepted  by  the 
British  public.  About  seven  species  are  known. to 
science,  the  most  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  oldest  introductions  are  the 
most  popular,  for  D.  trifida  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  1739,  and  it  is  perhaps  at  the 
present  day  as  rare  as  any  in  private  establishments. 
The  finest  are  D.  grandiflora,  D.  hortensis  and  D. 
rosea,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  most  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  suitable 
for  ordinary  garden  purposes,  and  can  readily  be 
propagated  by  means  of  the  suckers  which  they  as  a 
rule  throw  up  freely  enough.  They  can  also  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
in  autumn  or  spring,  the  former  being  perhaps  the 
most  suitable.  Some  recommend  that  they  should 
be  grown  in  shady  situations,  but  although  they 
succeed  admirably  under  those  conditions  they  can 
also  be  grown  to  perfection  even  when  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine.  The  mixed  shrubbery  is  usually  the 
plac.e  to  which  they  are  consigned,  but  they  never 
appear  to  better  advantage  than  when  grown  on  the 
grass  in  beds,  clumps  or  masses.  The  improved 
garden  kinds,  hybrids  or  otherwise,  may  be  grown 
separately  or  in  mixture. 

Diervilla  rosea  and  D.  grandiflora,  better  known 
as  D.  amabilis,  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance,  but  the  latter  has  larger  flowers  and 
larger,  more  wrinkled  and  strongly-veined  leaves. 
D.  rosea  was  originally  introduced  from  China,  and 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Japan  Honeysuckle. 
Several  other  species  are  natives  of  Japan,  but 
although  they  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  true 
Honeysuckles,  yet  there  are  species  of  Lonicera 
coming  from  the  same  country  and  for  which  the 
name  must  be  reserved.  The  flowers  of  D.  rosea  are 
rose-coloured,  while  those  of  D.  grandiflora  are 
larger  and  of  a  pink  hue.  In  both  cases,  however, 
they  are  of  a  deep  red  while  yet  in  bud,  and  always 
retain  a  darker  hue  on  the  outer  face  ;  a  red  blotch 
runs  along  the  lower  side  of  the  tube, 


A  large  number  of  garden  forms  of  the  above 
species  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  it  does  not  yet 
seem  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  improvement. 
Carrieri  is  an  early  flowering  sort  with  large,  richly- 
coloured  flowers.  The  buds  of  Van  Houttei  are 
red,  but  as  the  flowers  expand  they  fade  to  a  peach- 
blossom  hue,  and  white  at  the  tips  of  the  segments. 
Desboisii  has  red  buds  fading  to  pink ;  but  when 
fully  expanded  the  flowers  are  white,  edged  with 
pink.  The  flowers  of  Madame  Conturier  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  named,  but  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  are  larger  and  more  delicate  in  hue.  Isolinae 
has  white  flowers  and  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat, 
the  red  and  orange  having  disappeared.  There  is 
also  a  variegated  variety  of.D.  grandiflora,  having  a 
broad  but  irregular  margin  of  yellow  to  the  leaves. 
Another  named  .Loozmansii  aurea  has  foliage  of 
a  golden  yellow.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety, 
D.  rosea  nana  aurea,  with  similar  but  smaller 
leaves. 

Several  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  forcing,  but 
they  are  not  largely  employed  at  present  for  that 
purpose.  They  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Guelder  Rose,  the  double  Spirsea 
prunifolia  and  Viburnum  Tinus.  Strong  heat  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given 
in  order  to  keep  the  young  growth  short  and 
sturdy,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  be  small  and  short¬ 
lived.  The  usual  plan  of  growing  the  Weigelias  is 
as  a  bush,  but  the  above  kinds  may  be  used  for 
covering  walls  in  the  same  way  as  climbers,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  young  wood  being  laid  in  to  insure 
plenty  of  bloom.  June  and  July  are  the  months 
during  which  the  above  kinds  are  at  their  best. 

A  handsome  species,  and  by  no  means  so  common 
as  its  merits  deserve,  is  D.  hortensis,  with  red  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  elliptic,  much  wrinkled, 
green  above,  and  hoary  with  tomentum  beneath. 
The  margins  have  curiously  incurved  serratures,  and 
by  this  means  alone  the  species  may  be  recognised. 
The  white  variety,  D.  h.  alba,  is  even  more  choice, 
for  with  exception  of  a  pale  yellow  line  on  the  lower 
segment,  the  flowers  are  pure  white.  It  may  be 
flowered  while  yet  in  a  very  dwarf  state,  and  good 
culture  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  size  of  the 
flowers.  In  its  native  country,  Japan,  the  stems  attain 
a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  ;  but  it  flowers  finely  in 
British  gardens  when  only  2  ft.  high.  The  plant  is 
very  distinct  from  either  of  the  above,  and  should 
soon  find  its  way  into  many  gardens.  By  reason  of 
its  dwarf  habit  it  would  prove  suitable  for  villa  and 
cottage  gardens,  where  the  space  is  too  limited  to 
admit  D.  grandiflora  and  D.  rosea,  which  attain  a 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  even  in  this  country. 

Another  dwarf  species  is  D.  floribunda,  otherwise 
known  as  D.  multiflora,  also  coming  from  Japan.  It 
is  about  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowers 
are  pale  purple  and  tubular,  with  the  mouth  only 
slightly  expanded  compared  with  any  of  the  above- 
named  kinds,  with  which  it  can  hardly  compete,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  free-flowering  habit.  It  is  however 
very  distinct,  and  should  not  be  omitted  where  collec¬ 
tions  are  grown.  A  Siberian  species  about  as  seldom 
seen  in  gardens  as  the  last  is  D.  Middendorfiana.  It  is 
otherwise  known  as  Calyptrostigma  Middendorfiana, 
but  both  names  are  rather  confounding  or  troublesome 
to  all  but  the  botanically-inclined,  and  those  that 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  and  pronouncing 
foreign  names.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate  and 
prominently  netted  with  strong  veins.  The  flowers 
are  yellowish-white  and  spotted  with  pink  on  the 
lower  segment  of  the  corolla. 

The  oldest  introduction  to  this  country  is  D.  trifida, 
better  known  as  D.  canadensis,  by  which  name  it  was 
recorded  in  old  books.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  was  at  first  reported  from  Carolina, 
Newfoundland,  and  New  England,  where  it  grows  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  is  therefore 
very  hardy.  The  leaves  are  of  oblong-ovate  and  of  a 
dark  shining  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  pale 
yellow,  with  the  lower  segment  darker,  and  are 
produced  in  clusters  terminating  the  shoots.  The 
bush  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  but  as 
seen  in  this  country  is  only  half  that  height.  Closely 
similar  to  the  last  is  D.  sessilifolia,  but  the  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  are  stalkless  and  much  stained  with 
bronzy-red.  The  clusters  of  flowers  also  appear  to 
be  larger  as  a  rule.  The  twiggy  stems  are  also  of  a 
beautiful  red.  On  the  whole  the  two  last  species 
may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  Hypericums  as 
far  as  habit  and  general  appearance  are  concerned,— 
Taxus, 
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ROSES  FOR  BUTTONHOLES. 

Some  of  the  Tea  Roses  are  naturally  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  work  on  account  of  their  small  size,  but 
a  larger  number  of  others  require  to  be  gathered  in 
the  bud  state,  when  they  are  literally  charming. 
There  is  certainly  a  grandeur  about  them  when 
grown  to  the  largest  size  they  are  capable  of 
attaining,  each  according  to  its  kind ;  but  they 
are  short-lived  in  that  condition  and  their  glory 
is  soon  gone.  Besides  their  use  for  buttonholes 
in  the  bud  state,  they  might  be  more  largely  used 
with  fine  effect  amongst  cut  flowers  generally,  on 
account  of  their  fresh  appearance  and  their  greater 
durability.  In  the  bud  state  Ma  Capucin  is  a 
salmony-orange  flower  of  the  first  water.  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  soft  yellow( 
tinted  with  bronze  on  the  outer  petals.  Madame  de 
Watteville  is  pink  and  yellowish,  and  Rubens  of  a 
beautiful  flesh-colour.  For  any  purpose  almost, 
except  on  the  exhibition  table,  Niphetos  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  flower  in  the  bud  or  half-open  state.  It  never 
seems  to  vary  from  the  pure  or  snow-white  colour  of 
which  the  name  is  suggestive.  Niphetos  is  the 
Greek  word  for  a  snow  shower,  The  rosy-red  hue 
of  Madame  Lambard  is  always  attractive  when 
grown  with  a  proper  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine, 
The  apricot-coloured  flowers  of  W.  A.  Richardson 
are  seen  to  advantage  only  when  in  bud,  as  fully- 
expanded  blooms  get  open  in  the  centre.  The  rich 
red  hue  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  W.  F.  Bennett, 
when  in  bud  is  simply  charming,  and  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  all  of  the  above,  best  seen,  of 
course,  when  in  mixture. — S. 

CALCEOLARIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

The  plant  in  gardens  under  this  name  is  a  variety 
of  C.  rugosa,  known  also  as  C.  integrifolia.  The 
type,  as  well  as  C.  rugosa  angustifolia,  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Chili  in  1822.  Another  variety,  named 
C.  r.  viscosissima,  was  brought  from  the  same 
country  ten  years  later.  So  seldom  does  one  see 
the  unimproved  wild  forms,  whether  species  or 
varieties,  in  gardens  now  that  an  old  face  becomes 
interesting.  We  noted  a  long  line  of  it  the  other  day 
in  the  flower  garden  at  Holland  House,  Kensington. 
It  is  a  shrubby  type  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  freely 
produced  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  entire,  wrinkled,  dark-green  above,  and 
rusty  beneath.  In  habit  it  is  altogether  similar  to 
Golden  Gem,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar,  but 
differs  in  the  narrow  leaves,  smaller  and  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  later  in  coming  into  bloom.  It  is 
also  notable  for  its  hardy  constitution,  and  resists 
the  disease  to  which  many  of  the  garden  kinds  are 
liable,  and  which  sometimes  kills  them  wholesale. 
For  this  reason  alone  gardeners  should  always  keep  a 
quantity  of  it  in  stock. 

BILLBERGIA  BARAQUINI  ANA. 

There  are  at  least  three  species  of  Billbergia  in 
cultivation  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another,  and  therefore  form  a  little  group  by  them¬ 
selves.  These  are  B.  zebrina,  B.  Porteana,  and  the 
plant  under  notice.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  few 
in  number  to  a  plant  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  deeply 
grooved,  spiny  at  the  margin,  dark  green,  and  but  very 
little  striped  with  grey  scales  which  form  so  marked 
a  feature  in  B.  zebrina.  The  flower  scape  is  drooping 
or  arching,  furnished  with  a  number  of  lanceolate, 
rosy-scarlet,  and  showy  bracts  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  long, 
below  the  flowers.  The  axis  amongst  the  flowers,  and 
also  the  ovaries  and  calyx,  are  hoary  or  white  with  a 
dense  coating  of  scales.  The  petals  are  long,  greenish- 
yellow,  and  rolled  back  at  the  tips ;  they  are  more 
decidedly  yellow  than  is  the  case  with  B.  zebrina. 
The  anthers  and  the  tip  of  the  style  are  bluish.  Al¬ 
together  the  flowers  are  both  curious  and  interesting, 
and  assisted  with  the  highly-coloured  bracts  may  be 
considered  as  decidedly  showy.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  inflorescence  after  it  begins  to  push  up  is 
remarkable.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  House  at  Kew.  It  was 
originally  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1S05. 

THE  KAMTCHATKAN  MEADOW  SWEET. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  our  native  Meadow 
Sweet  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  but  that  under 
notice  is  double  the  height,  namely  b  ft:  tg  §  ft,  or 
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even  more  when  grown  in  a  suitable  situation.  It  is 
the  Spiraea  kamtchatikaof  the  botanist,  and  is  a  native 
of  Kamtchatka  and  Behring's  Island.  One  would 
have  expected  to  find  the  larger  species  of  Spiraea  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  but  such  is  not  the  case  if 
we  exclude  the  shrubby  species.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  several  of  the  tall-growing  herbaceous  kinds 
come  from  cold  countries,  but  that  under  notice  is 
facile  prhiceps  the  queen  amongst  them  as  far  as  size 
is  concerned.  The  flowers  are  white,  fragrant,  and 
produced  in  large  irregularly  panicled  cymes  ter¬ 
minating  the  stems  as  in  our  native  species.  The 
leaves  are  also  interruptedly  pinnate,  with  a  large 
five  to  seven  lobed,  dark-green,  and  wrinkled  terminal 
lobe,  and  several  smaller  ovate  lateral  ones.  A  well- 
grown  plant,  instead  of  being  suggestive  of  cold  north¬ 
ern  regions,  has  a  subtropical  appearance,  and  for 
planting  in  selected  and  prominent  positions  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds  has  nothing  to  match  it  of 
its  kind. 


CARTER’S  NEW  DOUBLE  CLARKIA, 

MORNING  GLORY. 

There  are  now  several  double  varieties  of  Clarkia 
pulchella  in  gardens,  but  the  subject  of  this  note  is 
dwarf  and  remarkably  uniform  in  habit.  There  is  a 
multiplication  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  but  they 
are  never  so  numerous  as  to  give  them  a  lumpy  and 
crowded  appearance.  The  petals  are  three- lobed  as 
in  the  type,  the  basal  part  being  purple,  and  the  lobes 
white.  The  flowers,  as  a  whole,  have  therefore  a 
variegated  appearance,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  slender  branching  stems  are  9  ins.  to 
12  ins.  high,  and  assume  a  gracefully  arching  habit 
when  in  bloom.  C.  pulchella  and  its  varieties  are 
very  often  sown  in  connection  with  C.  elegans,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  latter  is  too  tall  and  over¬ 
powers  the  former,  thus  preventing  it  from  being  seen 
to  best  advantage.  Morning  Glory  should  make  a 
pretty  bed  by  itself,  or  an  attractive  edging  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

LINARIA  RETICULATA  AUREA-PURPUREA. 

The  showiness  of  this  beautiful  Toadflax  should  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  length  and  unwieldi¬ 
ness  of  the  name.  The  typical  form  of  the  species 
has  dark-purple  flowers,  reticulated  with  purple  on  a 
copper-coloured  or  yellow  palate.  The  variety  is 
not  very  constant,  as  the  corolla  may  be  dark 
purple  or  maroon-crimson  on  different  plants 
with  a  conspicuous  deep  yellow  or  orange  palate, 
reticulated  or  not.  In  either  case  it  is  remarkably 
floriferous  and  handsome,  and  being  an  annual  can 
be  put  to  various  purposes  in  beds,  borders  and 
on  rockeries.  A  massive  line  of  it  edging  a  bed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  is  now  a  conspicuous  object. 

ASTER  SIBIRICUS 

Several  of  the  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  already  in  flower,  but  the  dwarf  ones  of 
the  summer-flowering  kinds  are  certainly  the  best. 
Amongst  the  collection  now  upon  trial  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  the 
species  under  notice  has  been  in  full  bloom  for  some 
time.  The  stems  are  only  12  ins.  high,  closely 
furnished  with  dark-green  leaves,  and  bearing  an 
umbellate  corymb  of  heads,  having  long,  lilac  rays. 
The  species  would  be  much  more  highly  valued  than 
it  is  if  it  flowered  in  November  instead  of  July.  The 
fact  of  its  having  numerous  competitors  in  other 
natural  orders  prevents  it  from  getting  that  recogni¬ 
tion  which  less  ornamental  species  get  later  on. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Those  interested  in  Gloxinias  will  find  a  magnificent 
collection  now  in  bloom  at  the  Portland  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading.  The  collection 
is  very  extensive — indeed,  there  are  several  houses 
in  various  stages  of  development — and  thus  a  suc¬ 
cession  is  obtained  extending  over  a  considerable 
time.  Two  characteristics  in  this  collection  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  visitor.  One  is  the  remarkable 
size  of  the  blooms  borne  on  quite  small  plants  ;  the 
other  is  the  immense  variety  seen  in  the  collection. 
One  sees  rich  colouring  joined  to  superb  shape  and 
substance,  the  latter  being  .one  of  the  leading 
qualities  in  the  collection.  There  is  an  amount  of 
flimsiness  about  some  collections  of  Gloxinias,  other¬ 
wise  fine,  which  we  have  seen  about  the  country,  and 
we  have  felt  that  the  cultivators  bred  for  marking, 
making  substance  a  secondary  consideration.  Suck( 


flowers  travel  badly  to  exhibitions,  and  the  Gloxinia 
is  now  a  leading  and  most  effective  exhibition  plant. 
Novelty  of  colour  and  marking  is  another  prime 
feature  of  the  Reading  collection.  Some  varieties, 
with  white  blotches  on  mauve-coloured  grounds, 
show  extraordinary  distinctiveness.  The  collection 
will  be  on  bloom  up  to  the  middle  of  September. — 
Visitor. 

- 
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PEAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  trial  of  Peas  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  is  rather  extensive 
this  year,  and  the  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen 
at  different  times  has  favoured  a  good  amount  of 
growth  relative  to  the  kind,  and  enabled  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  to  be  made  as  to  their  respective  productive¬ 
ness.  We  made  a  cursory  examination  of  the  mid¬ 
season  and  late  kinds,  and  the  undermentioned,  both 
for  cropping  capabilities  and  quality  of  produce,  are 
certainly  deserving  of  cultivation.  The  variation  in 
height,  in  season,  and  the  size  of  the  pod  ought  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  either  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  table  use.  The  difficulty  with  many 
growers  is  to  make  a  proper  selection.  The  surest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  trial  of  a  few  every  year 
of  those  that  are  known  to  be  meritorious  kinds,  in 
order  to  test  their  capabilities  in  different  soils. 

The  variety  Alderman  has  light-green  foliage 
speckled  with  grey,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
bearing  pods  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long,  and  containing 
eight  to  nine  large  peas  of  excellent  quality.  It  is 
still  in  full  vigour.  Dux  is  taller  with  deeper  green 
foliage,  and  narrower,  slightly  shorter  pods  of  a  deep 
glaucous  hue.  Marquis  is  another  giant  with  curved 
pods  containing  eight  to  ten  peas  of  excellent  quality. 
Compared  with  the  above  Extra  Dwarf  Daisy  is  a 
pigmy  about  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  bearing  pods 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long  with  six  to  nine  peas  each.  It  is 
also  early  and  good.  Sequel  is  a  dark-foliaged  kind 
about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  large 
pods  of  a  glaucous  hue  containing  eight  to  ten  seeds. 
Another  dark  kind,  about  3  ft.  high,  is  Oracle,  with 
pods  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long  and  wonderfully  prolific. 
Ashton  Gem  is  dwarfer,  being  only  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
of  a  rich  dark-green,  very  fruitful,  with  large  pods 
and  seeds  of  good  quality.  Ambassador  grows  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  is  rather  dark  in  hue,  and  the  pods, 
which  are  3  ins.  long,  are  well  filled.  It  bears  well, 
but  is  rather  gross.  Sutton's  Maincrop  Wrinkled  is  a 
dark  kind  about  3  ft.  high.  The  pods  are  somewhat 
inflated,  and  not  always  full,  but  the  large  peas  are 
of  excellent  quality.  Chelsonian  is  uniformly  rather 
dark  in  hue,  5  ft.  high,  and  the  seeds  are  of  large  size 
and  good  quality. 

A  considerable  number  of  kinds  resemble  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Telephone  in  being  about  the  same 
general  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  with  light  green  foliage 
and  peas  of  excellent  quality.  The  pods  are  often 
inflated,  and  the  crop  as  a  rule  heavy.  They  vary 
in  several  minor  particulars,  and  considerably  in 
point  of  earliness.  The  above  were  still  in  full 
growth  during  the  last  week  of  July.  Hercules,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  turning  yellow  preparatory  to 
ripening.  The  stems  are4  ft.  high,  and  the  pods3ins. 
to  4  ins.  long.  A  fruitful  kind  is  Superabundance, 
with  broad,  rather  compressed  pods  and  large,  sweet 
peas.  The  stems  were  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  and  ripen¬ 
ing.  Equally  early  but  dwarfer  is  Salopian,  with 
pods  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long,  containing  large  but  richly- 
flavoured  peas,  but  generally  only  six  to  eight  in 
number.  Magna  Charta  was  also  ripening  and  bore 
six  to  nine  peas  in  the  long,  straight  pods.  Colossus 
is  a  giant  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  round,  straight  pods, 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long,  and  well  packed  with  peas  of 
good  quality.  It  would  scarcely  be  suitable  for 
localities  wit  h  a  heavy  rainfall,  as  the  stems  would 
be  apt  to  get  beyond  all  stakes  and  to  fall  over,  thus 
preventing  the  proper  development  of  the  crop. 
The  pods  of  Epicure  are  much  broader  than  those  of 
the  last  and  somewhat  inflated,  otherwise  the  two 
are  similar  in  general  appearance.  The  stems  of 
Hurst’s  Monarch  grow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft., 
but  the  pods  are  only  2J  ins.  to  3  ins.  long,  and  well 
packed  with  seeds.  The  crop  was  a  very  fair  one. 

A  large  number  of  kinds  are  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
rich  dark  green  foliage  of  the  same  type  as  Veitch’s 
Perfection,  and  as  a  rule  may  be  considered  main 
crop  or  late  varieties.  The  Echo  takes  a  leading 
place  amongst  this  type,  and  has  straight,  slightly 
compressed  pods  of  a  dark  glaucous  hue,  containing 
a  moderate  ‘number  pf  richly-flavoured  peas.  It 
grows  about  1$  ins.  or  2  ft.  high,  glightly  dwarfer  i§ 


Juno,  but  equally  fruitful.  Renown  is  similar,  but 
has  broader  and  slightly  more  compressed  pods.  A 
good  sort  is  Sutton's  Early  Marrowfat,  about  12  ins. 
to  18  ins.  high,  with  broad,  light  glaucous  green  pods, 
3  ins.  to  4  ins  long,  and  containing  6  to  8  large,  tender, 
and  sweetly-flavoured  peas.  The  stems  of  Middlesex 
Rival  are  2  ft.  high,  and  the  broad  pods  about  3  ins. 
to  3j  ins.  long.  They  are  filled  to  the  very  tips  with 
peas  of  good  quality.  Heroine  stands  about  18  ins. 
high,  bearing  light  green  pods,  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long, 
and  often  curved.  The  seeds  are  large  and  of  good 
flavour.  Another  variety,  which  might  almost  be 
described  in  the  same  words,  is  Perseverance,  for  it 
has  long,  slightly  curved  pods  with  seeds  of 
high  quality.  A  fruitful  variety  is  Sensation,  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  slightly  inflated  or  more  often  flattened 
pods  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue,  containing  six  to  eight 
very  large  peas  of  good  flavour.  One  of  the  latest 
varieties  in  the  collection,  sown  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  above-named  dark  kinds,  is  Con¬ 
quest.  The  stems  are  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bear  a 
wonderful  crop  of  dark  green  pods,  quite  full,  with  six 
to  seven  peas  of  large  size  and  good  flavour.  Somewhat 
similar  is  Dr.  McLean,  but  the  pods  are  more  or  less 
curved  and  produced  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  all 
the  above  dwarf,  dark  green,  and  late  kinds  without 
making  repeated  inspections  during  the  course  of  the 
season.  Early  and  late  sowings  of  all  the  kinds  would 
also  be  a  means  of  testing  their  capabilities  at  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  One  thing  of  which  the  grower 
may  be  certain  is  that  they  would  never  get  very  tall, 
even  in  districts  subject  to  a  heavy  rainfall.  Their 
naturally  late  character  also  makes  them  suitable  for 
prolonging  the  season  in  the  warmer  southern  coun¬ 
ties,  where  the  main  crops  often  ripen  off  during  July 
and  August,  especially  in  unusually  dry  seasons. 
Amongst  the  tall  kinds  we  noticed  a  curious  sort 
named  Asparagus,  about  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  a 
foliage  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  much  flattened, 
slightly  crumpled  pods  of  a  light  green,  3  ins.  to  4  ins. 
long,  and  iin.  to  ijin.  broad.  The  seeds  were  still 
very  small,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  pods  were 
meant  for  consumption  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus. 
Otherwise  the  variety  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
curiosity. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

London  counties,  so  they  say, 

'Plain  their  wild  flowers  torn  away. 

Scarce  a  primrose  or  bluebell 
In  the  spots  they  loved  so  well. 

Every  flower  and  every  fern 
In  a  pot  must  serve  a  turn, 

Just  to  dash  with  something  sweet 
The  languor  of  the  stately  street ; 

Just  to  catch  the  jaded  eye 
With  its  rustic  mimicry. 

Thus  with  woodland  births  of  spring, 

Nature,  costermongering, 

Brings  a  flavour  quaintly  wry 
To  Mayfair  from  Arcady. 

A  far  daintier  sight,  I  wis, 

Ye  may  see  than  such  as  this. 

Lo  !  untouched  by  fashion’s  rage, 

Wild  flowers  still  make  pilgrimage 
On  a  mission  soft  and  kind 
They  have  had,  time  out  of  mind, 

When  the  small  town-children  stray 
On  a  summer  holiday. 

Serious  some,  some  wild  with  glee, 

Make  of  every  flower  free, 

Wonderstruck  each  little  heir 
At  a  heritage  so  fair. 

Then  the  flowers  right  cheerfully 
Leave  their  native  haunts  to  die. 

Hotly  pressed  in  little  hands, 

Hyacinths  in  azure  bands 
Are  content  to  flag  and  sicken 
That  these  little  hearts  may  quicken 
With  the  breath  of  Nature’s  heart, 

That  the  irksome  prison  smart 
Of  town-durance,  for  a  day, 

May  be  wholly  smoothed  away, 

And  children  free  from  legal  rod 
May  strip  the  garden  made  by  God. 

White  and  yellow,  blue  and  red, 

Vie  to  crown  each  girlish  head, 

To  fill  each  squalid  court  and  lane 
With  joy  that  overflows  again. 

Break  daffodils  their  golden  rank. 

The  modest  primrose  leaves  her  bank, 

The  lily  by  the  river’s  brim, 

Meet  burden  for  a  poet's  hymn, 

is  fain  to  quit  her  gelid  root 

For  a  strange  land  of  dust’and  soot, 

Content  if  she  may  win  thereby 
An  answering  ray  from  childhood’s  eye, 

And  haply  one  day  in  the  year 

Make  life  more  sweet  and  heaven  more  near. 

. I.  R.‘,  in1  Thr Sfec}«tor_ 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS.  ' 


Cattleya  Hardyana  Hamar  Bass’  vat1. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  Cattleya  is  the  dark 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  latter  are  elliptic, 
wavy,  and  of  a  deep  reddish-purple  as  are  the  sepals. 
The  bifid  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  an  intense,  velvety 
crimson-purple.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a  large 
orange  blotch,  and  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  lined 
with  orange  and  crimson .  The  column  is  of  a  uniform 
rosy-purple,  all  over  the  back  at  least.  All  parts  of 
the  flower  are  therefore  darker  than  in  the  original 
C.  Hardyana,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  the 
variety  when  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  21st  ult.  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
gardener  to  Hamar  Bass,  Esq.,  Byrkley,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Cochlioda  Noezliana. 

This  pretty  species  is  similar  in  habit  to  C.  rosea, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Mesospinidium 
roseum.  The  sepals  are  narrowly  elliptic,  and  the 
petals  broadly  elliptic,  and  all  are  bright  scarlet.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  more  intensely  coloured  with  a 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  column  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  rounded,  and 
the  wedge-shaped  middle  lobe  emarginate.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Stanhopea  saccata. 

The  specific  name  of  this  Stanhopea  refers  to  the 
unusually  saccate  or  pouched  condition  of  the  lip  as 
compared  with  the  others,  which  have  a  short 
rounded  sac  or  cavity  at  the  base.  That  under 
notice  is  more  prolonged,  unsymmetrical,  and  deep 
yellow.  The  middle  portion  of  the  lip  bears  two 
Unusually  broad  flat  horns,  and  the  terminal  portion 
is  broad,  short,  and  flat.  The  sepals  are  of  the 
usual  shape  so  common  to  this  genus,  much  reflexed 
over  the  ovary,  and  pale  yellow,  or  sometimes 
greenish-yellow,  speckled  with  brownish-purple  and 
deep  yellow  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  similarly 
coloured,  but  oblong  and  narrow.  The  lip  therefore 
offers  the  strongest  feature  for  recognition.  Warm 
treatment  is  necessary,  as  the  species  comes  from 
Guatemala,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1836. 
It  is  by  no  means  common  in  cultivation,  but  like 
the  rest  makes  its  appearance  now  and  again  in  the 
Orchid  houses  of  this  country.  A  specimen  flowered 
recently  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Stanhopea  oculata. 

Amongst  the  summer-flowering  species  of  Stan¬ 
hopea  that  under  notice  takes  a  prominent  place  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  odour 
emanating  from  it  is  rather  powerful  but  by  no 
means  disagreeable  at  a  short  distance.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  average  size,  and  showy  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  purple  spotting  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  two  lateral  sepals  are  much  broader  than  the 
upper  one,  and  all  are  concave  and  of  a  pale  lemon, 
closely  spotted  with  irregular  star-like  markings. 
The  petals  are  remarkably  small  with  fewer  markings. 
The  base  of  the  lip  is  drawn  out  into  a  claw-like 
portion,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  inflated  portion  or 
pouch  are  two,  sometimes  four,  large  black  blotches, 
which  show  themselves  on  both  surfaces,  resembling 
eyes,  hence  the  specific  name.  The  rest  of  the  lip, 
including  the  curved  horns,  is  white,  finely  dotted  with 
purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  flowers  freely 
under  cultivation  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. 

Dendrobium  phalaenopsis  Statterianum. 

Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  the 
importer  of  this  lovely  Orchid,  which  has  lately  been 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  grows  it  remarkably  well  in  a 
span-roofed  house.  The  plants  are  grown  in  baskets 
in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof.  A  moist  and  warm  atmosphere 
is  maintained,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  sunheat 
by  closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  thermometer  to  run  up  from  100°  to  no°. 
In  the  evening  he  puts  on  a  little  top  air,  which  is 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  night.  This  night 
air  seems  as  beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  Orchids 
as  it  is  to  the  ripening  of  fruit. — A .  IV. 


FRUIT-GROWING  IN 

COLORADO. 

Horticulture  in  Colorado  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Thomas  Tonge  (for¬ 
merly  of  Manchester)  also  gives  ^much  interesting 
information  on  fruit-growing  in  the  same  State. 
Colorado,  says  Mr.  Tonge,  contains  66,000,000  acres, 
divided  into  unequal  halves  by  the  Rocky  mountains, 
which  run  through  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
the  eastern  slope  comprising  10,000,000  acres  of 
mountain  land  and  30,000,000  acres  of  valley  and 
mesa  (or  table)  land,  and  the  western  slope  compris¬ 
ing  16,000,000  acres  of  mountain  land  and  9,000,000 
acres  of  valley  and  mesa  land.  This  valley  and 
mesa  land  on  both  slopes,  aggregating  39,000,000 
acres,  is  arable  land  of  wonderful  fertility,  but  is 
practically  dependent  for  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes  on  artificial  irrigation,  and  until 
some  extensive  system  of  storage  reservoirs  has  been 
constructed,  the  waters  of  the  streams  issuing  from 
the  mountains  in  summer  are  only  sufficient  to 
irrigate  a  limited  number  of  these  39,000,000  acres  of 
valley  and  mesa  land,  especially  on  the  eastern 
slope.  Fruit  culture,  therefore,  is  at  present  limited 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  foot-hills  or  of  the  rivers  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  leaving  very  large  tracts  of 
intervening  territory  only  adapted  to  pastoral  uses. 

Thirty  years  ago  Denver,  now  a  city  of  over 
150,000  inhabitants  and  a  great  railroad  centre,  was 
more  than  6oq  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
the  intervening  country  being  occupied  by  Indians. 
Apples  were  brought  by  waggon  from  Missouri,  and 
the  only  canned  fruits  obtainable  were  Baltimore 
Peaches,  in  three  pound  cans. 

In  1863  William  Lee  (brother  of  Henry  Lee,  the 
well  known  seedsman  of  Denver)  hauled  a  quantity 
of  Apple  trees  over  600  miles  by  mule  team  from  Iowa 
city,  Iowa,  and  planted  the  same  on  his  ranch  on 
Clear  creek,  nine  miles  from  Denver  and  five  miles 
from  Golden.  He  first  planted  them  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  creek,  and  a  freshet  came  and  washed  them 
out  down  the  stream  along  with  much  driftwood 
from  the  mountains.  Search  was  made  for  them,  the 
greater  part  of  them  found  and  subsequently  planted 
on  the  hill,  where  they  are  now  growing,  the  oldest 
orchard  in  the  State. 

Since  that  time,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  discouragements  and  discomfitures  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  pioneer  orchard  planters,  in  their  early 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  varieties  most  suitable 
to  the  climate  and  altitude,  and  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in 
stocking  the  more  suitable  parts  of  the  State  with 
fruit  trees.  With  reference  to  the  kinds  grown,  Mr. 
Tonge  remarks  that  Apples  can  be  and  are 
successfully  grown  over  the  entire  State  below  the 
altitude  of  6,000  feet,  both  on  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes ;  in  fact,  250  varieties  of  Apples  have 
been  successfully  fruited,  and  at  the  recent  State 
fairs  held  at  Pueblo  and  Montrose  no  fewer  than 
2,500  plates  of  Colorado  Apples,  comprising  all  the 
leading  and  well-known  varieties,  were  exhibited. 

The  Pear  is  also  successfully  grown  wherever  the 
Apple  flourishes,  but  requires  a  greater  age  to  bear 
fruit.  Senator  McCandless  at  Florence,  in  Fremont 
county,  has  some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  Pear  trees 
in  the  State,  which  are  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see 
when  laden  with  fruit.  Plums  are  not  quite  so 
ubiquitous  in  Colorado  as  Apples  and  Pears.  On  the 
eastern  slope  the  cultivated  wild  Plums  do  the  best, 
such  as  the  Wild  Goose,  Limber  Jim,  Big  Ute,  etc. 
In  the  more  sheltered  location  of  Canon  City,  and 
especially  on  the  western  slope  of  Montrose,  Delta 
and  Mesa  counties,  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
varieties  of  Plum  yield  abundantly,  some  of  them  of 
foreign  origin,  such  as  the  German  Prune,  Green 
Gage,  Yellow  Egg,  etc. 

Cherries  are  not  adapted  to  Northern  Colorado  or 
the  eastern  slope  on  account  of  their  blooming  early, 
and  therefore  liable  to  have  the  entire  crop  destroyed 
by  late  frosts.  At  Canon  City,  and  especially  on  the 
western  slope,  Cherries  of  many  varieties  are  a  profit¬ 
able  crop,  though  not  extensively  grown  as  yet. 
About  fifty  varieties  of  Peaches  are  successfully 
grown  on  the  western  slope  in  Montrose,  Delta  and 
Mesa  counties,  in  heaviness  of  crop  and  quality  of 
fruit  equal  to  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  Colorado 
will  soon  rival  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
Michigan  or  California  in  the  growth  of  the  Peach. 


Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Quinces  do  equally  well 
with  Peaches  in  the  same  localities. 

As  to  Grapes,  the  hardier  varieties  can  be  grown 
on  the  eastern  slope,  requiring  protection  in  winter, 
but  at  Canon  City,  Mr.  B.  F.  Rockafellow  has  a 
vineyard  of  twenty  acres  ;  in  Delta  county,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Wade  has  one  of  ten  acres  ;  and  near  Grand 
Junction  in  Mesa  county  there  are  several  ranging 
from  five  to  ten  acres  each,  one  of  them  belonging 
to  a  Frenchman,  and  comprising  a  greater  number  of 
varieties  than  any  other  in  the  State.  At  Canon 
City,  and  especially  on  the  western  slope,  the 
tenderer  varieties  of  Grape  do  well. 

But  Colorado  is  declared  as  yet  to  be  only  in  its 
infancy  as  a  fruit-growing  state.  The  spring  of  1890 
saw  more  fruit  trees  planted  than  all  the  previous 
years  since  1863,  and  this  spring  will  see  an  equal 
number.  Further,  this  fruit-tree  planting  was  not 
limited  to  any  one  or  two  districts,  but  was  general, 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  current  season, 
for  wherever  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  orchards 
will  do  well  there  the  area  of  orchards  is  begin 
rapidly  increased,  and  there  are  to-day  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  flourishing  young  trees  which  have  not 
yet  borne  fruit,  but  which  will,  as  the  years  go  on, 
annually  augment  the  fruit  crop  of  the  State. 


SOCIETIES. 

Aoton  Horticultural,  July  22, — The  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Acton  Park  on  the 
above  date,  and  turned  out  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  shows  of  former  years.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  competition  in  open  classes,  also  in  classes  for 
gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers,  besides  some 
special  prizes.  There  were  five  entries  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  proved 
quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  Butcher, 
gardener  to  T.  Toynbee,  Esq.,  East  Acton,  was  the 
most  successful  competitor,  having  a  fine  arrange^ 
ment  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata, 
Gloxinias,  Maidenhair  Fern,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
gardener  to  Major  Wilkinson,  Edendale,  Acton, 
came  in  second,  with  a  nice  group ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Benham,  gardener  to  R.  O.  Davies,  Esq.,  Grass- 
garth,  was  third.  The  latter  had  some  hardy  plants 
in  his  group,  including  fine  pieces  of  Campanula 
isophylla  alba.  Mr.  Butcher  also  took  the  first 
prizes  for  Begonias,  a  specimen  plant  in  bloom  (a 
finely  -  flowered  standard  of  Datura  Knightii),  a 
specimen  foliage  plant,  two  Fuchsias,  four  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  and  four  Caladiums.  Mr.  J. 
Fraser  took  first  honours  for  four  Fuchsias,  six 
Fuchsias,  and  cut  flowers,  and  was  second  for  four 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Benham  was  also 
successful,  taking  the  first  awards  for  two  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  six  Balsams,  six  Petunias,  six 
Cockscombs,  and  a  collection  of  cut  Roses.  Mr.  W. 
Wilks,  gardener  to  J.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  had 
the  best  twelve  Roses,  also  the  best  foliage  Begonias. 
Mr.  S.  Beech,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Cowper  Essex,  Esq., 
Oldfields,  was  first  for  two  specimen  foliage  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Polley,  gardener  to  A.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Derwentwater  House,  had  the  best  Gloxinias. 
Fruit  was  fairly  well  represented,  particularly  the 
hardy  kinds.  Mr.  S.  Beech  took  the  first  awards  for 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  and  a  collection  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Fraser  was  likewise  successful  for  a  bunch 
of  black  and  also  a  bunch  of  white  Grapes.  Mr.  W. 
Simmonds,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Scott,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
had  the  best  four  dishes  of  fruit.  In  the  open  class 
for  vegetables  the  latter  took  the  leading  award. 
Mr.  S.  Beech  had  the  best  collection  of  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  the  gardeners’  classes,  and  Mr.  G. 
Benham  had  the  best  six  kinds.  Mr.  W.  Wilks  took 
the  first  prize  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  which  were 
particularly  fine,  and  also  the  first  prize  offered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  vegetables.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son, 
Reading,  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 
Here  Mr.  S.  Beech  was  first;  Mr.  C.  Roberts, 
Milton  Road,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Foster,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Capt.  Rose,  The  Oaks,  came  in  third. 
Flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  well  shown  by 
the  amateurs  and  cottagers.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class,  a  fine  group  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park.  Cut  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House.  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith, 
showed  a  beautiful  collection  of  Roses. 
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Luton  Horticultural. — This  Society  held  its  flower 
show  this  season  in  connection  with  the  Bedfordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  which  took  place  at  Luton  on 
the  22nd  ult.  A  comprehensive  schedule  of  prizes 
was  issued,  and,  though  a  great  many  entries  were 
made,  a  number  of  exhibitors  did  not  show,  which 
caused  the  spacious  tent  to  look  somewhat  empty, 
as  ample  accommodation  in  this  respect  had  been 
provided.  The  same  difficulty  was  experienced  here 
in  filling  the  tents  as  is  now  generally  observed  of 
late — the  marked  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  plants 
that  are  staged  for  competition.  Large  and  small 
shows  alike  show  this  falling  off,  and  flower  shows 
may  be  said  to  be  passing  through  a  crisis  in  this 
respect,  and  it  appears  difficult  to  provide  new  and 
attractive  features.  In  one  tent  was  arranged 
several  striking  groups  of  palms  and  foliage  plants, 
not  being  for  competition.  Of  these  notably  was  a  fine 
collection  from  the  Luton  Hoo  conservatories,  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  Baillie,  and  arranged  in  two  or  three 
separate  groups,  and  a  group  of  superb  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.,  one  sent  by  Mr.  Hempson,  of  Ampthill 
House,  while  another  fine  exhibit  of  various  plants 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
London.  The  cut  blooms  made  an  especially  fine 
exhibition,  the  Roses  all  round  being  superb, 
especially  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough ;  Mr.  F.  Cant,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
both  of  Colchester,  whose  blooms  were  deserving  of 
the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  them.  Messrs. 
Laxton,  of  Bedford,  had  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Roses,  which  were  much  admired.  The  cut  Roses 
were  really  the  feature  of  the  show,  and  the  blooms 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner  were  remarkably  fine,  especially 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Marie 
Baumann,  Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Charles  Lefebvre,  L’Eclair,  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
In  the  classes  for  plants,  open  to  all,  there  were 
scarcely  any  entries,  and  they  of  no  importance.  A 
class  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  brought 
several,  and  they  formed  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  show.  Mr.  B.  Burnett  was  placed  first,  and 
Mr.  A.  Barford  second. 

Several  prizes  for  vegetables  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  Holborn,  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich, 
The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  &c. 
The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  friend  Mr.  William 
Warded  to  ensure  an  exhibition  of  his  favourite 
flowers,  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  did  not  answer 
so  well  as  he  had  hoped,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  but  he  staged  a  small  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  though  they 
were  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of  flowers  in 
store  for  him. 


QUESTION  ADD 

Erratum. — In  our  number  for  July  i8th,  p.  737, 
eighth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  column,  instead 
of  2,  Retinospora  obtusa  cycoprodioides,  read  2, 
Retinospora  obtusa  lycopodioides. 

Intermediate  Stocks. — I  obtained  some  seeds  of 
the  Ten  Week  Stock,  also  Intermediate  and  East 
Lothian  Stocks  in  spring  and  sowed  them.  The  first- 
named  kind  has  now  commenced  to  flower,  but  the 
others  show  no  signs  of  it.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this. — E.  M.  [Intermediate  and  other  Stocks  of  that 
class  are  of  the  nature  of  biennials,  while  the  Ten 
Week  Stock  is  an  annual.  The  former  will  flower 
next  spring  if  they  do  not  get  killed  during  winter. 
To  provide  against  such  loss  you  should  lift  them  in 
autumn  with  good  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots  and 
plant  them  along  the  foot  of  a  south  aspect  wall  ;  or 
if  not  too  large  you  might-pot  them  up  carefully  and 
place  them  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  for  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter.  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  sow 
Intermediate  and  East  Lothian  Stocks.  Sowin  boxes 
or  pans,  transplanting  them  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves 
are  well  developed  into  other  pans  and  boxes  in  case 
they  show  signs  of  damping.  When  they  have  made 
a  few  leaves,  pot  them  off  singly  in  small  60-size  pots 
and  keep  them  in  frames  for  the  winter  till  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.] 

Hellebores  diseased. — Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  by  means  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  is  affect¬ 
ing  the  leaves  enclosed  of  Helleborus  niger,  as  I  am 
unable  to  account  for  it.  I  have  two  plants  badly 
affected. — H.  Pollard.  [The  leaves  including  their 
petioles  were  affected  with  a  fungus  named  Perono- 
spora  Ficariae,  which  sometimes  proves  very 
destructive  to  garden  Hellebores,  but  particularly  to 
Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties.  The  same  fungus 
lives  on  the  Lesser  Celandine  (Ranunculus  Ficaria) 
and  the  Buttercup  (R.  repens),  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  uproot  and  destroy  all  plants  of  that 


kind  in  the  vicinity  of  your  Hellebores.  Cut  off  and 
burn  all  leaves  of  the  Hellebores  themselves  which 
show'  the  black  spots  and  burnt  looking  pieces  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  crowns  if  they  are  getting  rotten 
to  trim  away  the  dead  pieces.  If  you  lift  them,  plant 
in  fresh  soil  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden.] 

Gloxinias  gone  Wrong. — J.  S.:  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  had  possibly  been  kept  too  dry  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  or  at  all  events  the  foliage, 
but  particularly  the  under  surface,  must  have  escaped 
being  moistened  with  the  syringe  when  such  treat¬ 
ment  w'ould  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  them. 
The  under  surface  of  the  leaves  sent  us  was  infested 
with  acari  and  thrip,  and  to  them  alone  is  due  the 
scorched  appearance  of  the  lower  surface  and  also 
the  spots  on  the  upper  side.  We  frequently  have 
Gloxinia  leaves  sent  us  showing  the  same  evil  as 
those  which  you  sent.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to 
apply  any  remedy  which  will  enable  the  plants  to 
look  healthy  again.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
thoroughly  syringe  the  leaves,  but  especially  the 
under  surface,  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
or  with  soft  soap,  and  a  little  flour  of  sulphur  added 
instead.  Then  place  the  plants  in  a  well-ventilated 
pit  or  frame  to  gradually  ripen  off.  Next  season  keep 
a  close  watch  on  your  plants  all  through  the  season, 
and  upon  the  first  traces  of  the  same  thing  occurring 
again,  treat  every  plant  carefully  with  one  or  other  of 
the  above  solutions ;  afterwards  wash  the  plants 
with  clean  water,  and  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a 
steamy  close  condition  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
have  seen  a  complete  cure  effected  in  this  way. 

Vines  Losing  their  Leaves. — S.  M. :  Without 
knowing  the  exact  treatment  you  have  been  giving 
your  vines  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.  The  leaf  sent  was  very  thin 
in  texture,  and  much  infested  with  thrip  and  red 
spider.  It  would  seem  that  the  house  has  been  kept 
too  close  and  the  atmosphere  moist  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  that  the  foliage  was  ill  able  to 
bear  the  sudden  change  to  which  it  was  subjected  by 
leaving  off  syringing.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
border  has  been  allowed  to  get  dry  at  one  time  or 
other,  and  that,  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
insects  mentioned,  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
premature  decay  of  the  foliage.  This  state  of  matters 
we  have  actually  seen  before.  The  berries  would 
crack  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
green  foliage  to  get  rid  of  the  sap  pumped  up  by  the 
roots.  Paint  the  hot  water  pipes  with  sulphur,  and 
apply  a  little  fire  heat  to  get  rid  of  the  spider.  To 
destroy  the  thrip  moisten  the  leaves  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  and  dust  them  with  tobacco  powder.  After 
that  keep  the  house  cool  and  dry  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  after  which  you 
can  apply  the  syringe  freely,  using  soft  soap  and 
water,  or  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  till  the 
foliage  is  clean. 

Names  of  Plants. — Juno:  1,  Adiantumconcinnum 
latum  ;  2,  Adiantum  concinnum  ;  3,  Aspidium  (or 
Cyrtomium)  falcatum ;  4,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas 

cristata  probably,  but  specimen  not  characteristic  ; 
5,  Aspidium  angulare  var.  ;  the  Stanhopea  is  S. 
oculata.  B.&S.:  1,  Campanula  latifolia  alba;  2, 
Campanula  latifolia  ;  3,  C.  pusilla  ;  4,  C.  rotundifolia 
Hostii  alba ;  5,  C.  carpatica  turbinata ;  6,  C.  c. 
turbinata  pallida  ;  7,  C.  c.  alba  ;  8,  C.  c.  macrocarpa  ; 
9,  C.  Van  Houttei ;  10,  C.  grandis ;  11,  C.  grandis 
alba;  12,  C.  Trachelium  var.;  13,  C.  rapunculoides 
tar. ;  14,  C.  lactiflora  coerulea  ;  15,  C.  rapunculoides  ; 
16,  Cimicifuga  racemosa;  17,  Eryngium  not  recog¬ 
nised  ;  18,  Helenium  Bolanderi. 

Worms  on  Lawns. — H.  H.  :  Water  the  lawn  with 
lime  water  towards  evening,  and  as  the  worms  come 
to  the  surface  sweep  them  off.  The  proportion  is 
about  4  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 
There  is  a  worm  soap  in  the  market,  but  we  have 
no  experience  of  it. 

Heaviest  Bunch  of  Grapes. — Novice :  The  heaviest 
bunch  of  Grapes  grown  in  this  country  of  which 
there  is  an  authentic  record,  was  one  of  the  white 
variety,  Trebiana,  which  weighed  26  lbs.  4  oz.  It 
was  grown  at  Eskbank,  near  Dalkeith,  by  Mr.  John 
Curror,  gardener  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  exhibited  at 
an  International  Fruit  Show  held  in  1875,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Books. — Bedder  :  Cole's  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
London  (171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.)  ;  or  Graham’s  Guide 
to  the  Gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  (published  by 
the  Author,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace). 

Paint  for  Hot-water  Pipes. — Sapling:  Don’t 
use  tar  on  any  account  or  you  will  rue  it.  The  best 
and  safest  material  to  use  is  lamp-black  and  linseed  oil. 

Communications  Received. — G.  S.  A. — G.  F.  W. 
— J.  F.— C.  H.  S.— J.  T.— T.  W.— J.  L.— L.  C.— 
Begonia — J.  M. — W.  J.  W. 

-  _  _ 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Vilmorin,  Audrieux  &  C o.,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Bulbous  Roots,  Flower  Seeds, 
and  Strawberries. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E. 
— Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  N. — Dutch  and 
other  Bulbous  Roots. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  2Qth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  !  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

Cherries .  J-sieve  4  6  10  0  — St.  Michaels,  each*  26  50 

Currant,  blk.,|-sieve  70  73  Peaches  . perdoz.  2  o  10  o 

— red . J-sieve  36  50  Strawberries . lb.  03  09 

Grapes . per  lb.  16  30  Tasmania  Apples, 

Kent  Cobs  ...100 lb.  per  case  10  0  14  0 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Asparagus . per  ico 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  09  10 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  26  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  36  46 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bushel  50  60 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatoes .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Calceolaria... per  doz.  40  60 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Crassula . perdoz.  9  o  15  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  o  60  o 
Dracaenaviridis,doz.  9  o  24  0 
Erica,  various. ..doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar..per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Helilrope,  per  doz.  40  60 


s .  d.  s.  d. 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
— Paniculata, perdoz.  18  o  24  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 

Lobelia . per  dozen  30  50 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Musk . per  dozen  20  40 

Palmsin  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  6  0  12  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 

Spiraea  perdoz .  6  o  12  o 

Stocks . per  doz.  40  60 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 

—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Eschscholtzia,  i2bhs.  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 

Freesias . doz.  bun.  30  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  40 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  40  60 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  10  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  03  06 
Pink,varfous,perdoz.  20  40 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  16  40 

—  Moss  . perdoz.  40  90 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spvs.  16  30 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  20  40 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03  06 
Liliumcandidum.bch.  10  16 

—  various,  per  bunch  09  10 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH  S  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANil. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August,  ys.  6 d.  each. 

PTERIS  TREHULA  SMiTKIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free 
5 s.  to  ios.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting 
out,  also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  "SMITH  &  Co. 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

THT  O  R.  CESTER. 

CARNATION,  “  LIZZIE  McGOWAH.” 

The  best  pui e  -white  Carnation  ever  introduced. 

Flowers  fine  and  large,  pure  white,  and  beautifully 
fimbriated;  the  most  free-flowering  variety  known.  Very 
valuable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  the  buds  do  not  burst. 
Strong  small  plants  now  ready,  price  3/6  each  ;  30/-  doz. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PITCHER 

The  United  States  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent 


piiMiLii  s  mmuim  i  s 

22nd  YEAR  0E  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams'  Superb  Strain  is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  ios.  per  loo. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE 
PRIMULAS,  6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 

Mr.  DO  DWELLS 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  Fl/INrpJST  QROWN, 

2  OOO  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
v  L.  . the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Tei  ms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  A pplication. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
,  .  „  ,  unsightly  wooden  stakes,  and, 

haying  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground 
18  in.,  i  in.  thick...  2/6  gross  5  ft.,  b  in.  thick...  2/fi  d, 

24 


27 

45 

45 

45 


2/6  gross 
3/- 
3/6 
5/- 
7l- 

...  9 1-  ... 

All  sizes  up  to  35  ft. 


5  ft.,  §  in.  thick 

7  § 

9  „  | 

12  „  i 
l7  „ 

ong  and  6  ins.  thick 


2/6  dozen 
3/-  „ 

3  6  „ 

4/-  ., 

8/-  „ 

3/-  each. 


^rEDE^CR'PTITE  ,PRICE  LISP  on  application. 
SPECIALITY.— Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
assorted,  from  18  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment.  6 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St ,  London. 
Orchids  in  Flower. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the 

Market ;  also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat  and 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT 
S  i  ORES.  Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks 

adIVPt  Vs’  peL  yard'  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address  JOSEPH 
ARNOLD,  32,  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Camden  Town. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks 
Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards,  etc’ 
Saves  more  than  twice  its  cost  in  Labour. 
No  Smell.  No  disturbance  of  the  G  ravel. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walk  clear  of  Weeds  for  at 
least  18  months. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent  Crystal 
Pa  ace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra 
Palace  ;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener  -  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener,  Mr.  E.  S.  McLaurin,  and  others. 

The  solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 
Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included)  •  in 
5-Gai.  Drums,  is.  6  d.  per  Gal.;  10,  15,  and  20-Gal.,  is.  4rf.  per 
Gal.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities.  Carriage  paid 
on  10  Gals,  and  upwards. 

WUscd  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water. 
PLEASE  NOTE. — We  have  made  no  change  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  composition  of  our  WEED  KILLER 

The  “ACME”  CHEMICAL  CO. 

TUNERIBGE,  KENT,  5 

And  CARLTON  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 


Earty  Farcing. 


I.  8.  WILUAIS  &  SON’S 

WELL  RIPENED  AND  HEAVY  BULBS  OF 

KY -SCI  INTERS, 

Early  White,  from  5  inches  to  5|  inches  in  circumference, 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  64  inches  in  circumference. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  Pure  White. 

Extra  strong. 

LILIUM  HARRISII,  Fine  Bulbs. 

Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES. 

Gioeei  BUNYARD  ft  Co. 

Beg  to  say  their  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CULTURAL  and 
COMPLETE  LIST  of  SUMMER  FRUITS  is  now  ready. 
Strawberries  for  forcing,  for  fruiting  next  year,  &c.,  can  be 
supplied  in  grand  plants  on  liberal  terms,  true  to  name. 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 


FERNS  1  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  iSqo* 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews! 
bury,  August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890 
The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, ' 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack- 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 

I  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
m  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHG&TE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!! 

Good  plants  in  all  colours  just  ready  for  potting,  Double  and 
Single,  12,  is.  3d.;  24,  2s. ;  100, 6s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

h,  jTjones, 

RYECROPT  TTURSERY 

Xz  E  W  X  S  UK  2L  M  . 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROOKS 

FOR  FLOWER  POTS 

ARE  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Ail 

plant  growers  should  use  them  ;  they  kept  worms  and 
other  vermin  from  getting  into  pots.  Save  time,  trouble,  and 
annoyance.  Are  unbreakable,  and  last  for  years.  A  hardener 
writes:  "Your  Invincible  Crocks  are  the  best  thing’s  I  ha-e 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  can  beat  them.  They  are  a 
real  gardeners'  friend,  and  are  bound  to  come  into  general  use 
When  known  no  ‘  Mum  ’  growers  will  pot  a  plant  without  one.” 

3°  for  15.  ;  100  for  3s.  ;  1,000  for  20s.,  free. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  PATENTEE, 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


THE  TWO  BEST  CABBAGES 

ARE 

DICKSONS’  FIRST  &  BEST, 

And  DICKSONS’  PERFECTION, 

Per  packet,  6d. ;  Per  ounce,  Is. ;  post  free. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Long,  writing  on  June  1st,  says:  "I  am  very 
your  ‘First  and  Best’  Cabbage,  which  I  sowed 


-  -  Cabbage,  . . 

We  have  been  cutting  for  tbe 


pleased  with  y _  _ _ _ 

last  summer  for  the  first  time,  wc  nave  ueen  cutting  ror  toe 
past  three  weeks,  and  I  cannot  hear  of  anyone  else  cutting  so 
weh ’’  The  plantS  withstood  the  severe  winter  remarkably 

For  other  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Onions,  & -c.,  for  present 
Soiling,  see  Catalogue,  sent  post  free  on  application  ; 

DICKSONS,  SEEnurseryivienS  *  CHESTER, 

LIMITED, 


C 


ALTERS’  TESTED 

Present  Sowing. 


SEEDS  for 


ABBAGE.  —  CARTERS’  EARLY 

HEARTWLLL.— Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  early 
Can  bage  in  cultivation.  Very  distinct.  The  heads  are  extremely 
hrm,  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  In  sealed  packets  only— price 
pel  pacnet,  is.  and  6 d.;  per  ounce,  is.  6 d.  Post  free. 

T  ETTUCE. — Carters’  Giant  White  Cos, 

jf-L  P”ce  zs’  .6d-  Per  ounce,  is.  per  packet ;  Dunnett’s  Giant 
Winter  Cos,  price  25.  64.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Carters' 
.Ca£bage  Lenuce,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  per 
packet  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  is.Od  per 
ounce,  6 d.  per  packet.  All  post  tree. 

ONION.  Carters’  Golden  Globe  Tri¬ 
poli,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Giant 
lvocca,  price  is.  per  ounce,  6d.  per  packet;  Giant  White  Tripoli, 
price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d  per  packet ;  Early  White  Naples,  price 
9d.  per  ounce ;  Giant  Madeira,  price  is.  per  ounce.  All  post  tree. 

ARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  War- 

“JOHN  BUSKIN YSTRAWBERRY. 

THE  EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  CF  THE  CENTURY. 

Trials  North  and  South  prove  it  extraordinary 
for  earliness,  productiveness,  flavour,  size,  and 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  ”  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,” 
"Garibaldi,”  ”  President,”  &c. 

Order  now.  Extra  strong  Runners.  4s  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  100,  delivered  in  August. 

TRUE  FROM  THE  IUTR0DUCER8, 

LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

THE  ROYAL  SEED  &  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 

CfiELISLE. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  787 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  nth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  8 

Wedn».sdav,  Aug.  ** th.— Cardiff  Flower  Showitwo  days). 
Wilts  County  Show  at  Salisbury.  y 

Thursday,  Aug.  13th. — Maidenhead  Flower  Show, 

Rooms AY’  AUg’  U(b-  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 

-,LSfr,TUr^DAV'  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 

at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F. R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8th ,  1891. 


/^onstant  Cropping  Fruits. — There  are 
three  kinds  of  fruits  which  almost 
always  stand  out  from  others  as  being 
constant  croppers,  and  especially  so  are 
they  this  season,  even  where  many  other 
kinds  or  varieties  are  very  thin.  These 
are  Morello  Cherries,  Victoria  Plums,  and 
Farleigh  Prolific  Damsons.  If  a  census 
were  taken  of  the  bearing  qualities  of  both 
kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  it  will  be  found 
that  those  just  named  top  the  list.  It 
would  doubtless  be  found  the  same  over  a 
long  series  of  years. 

Gardeners  are  so  familiar  with  the 
Morello  Cherry  as  a  wall  tree  that  they 
perhaps  have  little  knowledge  of  it  as 
an  ordinary  market  standard  tree  grown  in 
orchards  with  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and 
this  season,  as  in  most  other  seasons,  fruit¬ 
ing  grandly.  The  trees  are  in  blossom  6r 
in  fruit  very  pendant,  and  handsome, 
especially  so  just  now  when  fruiting  so 
abundantly  that  they  seem  to  be  one  mass 
of  colour.  The  birds  let  the  fruits  alone, 
hence  they  can  hang  till  they  fully  ripen 
and  assume  that  fine  rich  dark  colour 
which  marks  the  Morello  so  fully.  The 
Victoria  Plum  is  giving  the  plum  crop  of 
the  year.  We  have  many  other  kinds 
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fruiting  more  or  less,  but  the  present 
season’s  crop,  heavy  as  it  is  generally,  is 
after  all  more  made  up  by  the  Victoria  than 
in  any  other  way.  This  same  plum  gives 
more  fruit  on  the  average  than  any  other 
— perhaps  twice  the  quantity  ;  no  wonder 
then  that  it  is  far  more  largely  planted 
than  any  other— far  more  popular  with 
growers. 

Then  the  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson, 
which  is  also  fruiting  marvellously  this 
season,  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  Damsons. 
It  is  very  hardy,  of  long  endurance,  needs 
very  little  pruning  beyond  ordinary  thinning 
of  the  branches,  and  thrives  well  in  almost 
any  soil.  This  variety  fruits  more  than 
any  other  Damson  in  all  seasons,  so  that  it 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
reliable  of  the  Damson  family.  Of  course 
we  do  not  want  everybody  to  plant  only 
Morello  Cherries,  Victoria  Plums,  and 
Farleigh  Prolific  Damsons ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  few  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
neglect  the  planting  of  the  varieties  which 
always  give  the  best  results,  and  prove  to 
be,  of  fruits,  our  best  friends. 


Damages  for  Injury  to  Nursery 
^  Stock. — A  very  important  case  to  the 
nursery  trade  was  that  decided  last  week 
at  the  Chester  Assizes,  when  a  jury 
awarded  Mr.  Boosey  of  Middlewich  A500 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  his 
nursery  stock,  through  some  adjoining 
alkali  works.  Even  did  not  the  unfortunate 
nurseryman  reap  no  advantages  from  the 
award,  and  we  hope  he  finds  some  tangible 
compensation  for  his  losses  in  the  sum 
given  him,  yet  the  verdict  in  his  favour  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  because  it 
shows  to  owners  of  chemical  and  other 
obnoxious  works  or  factories  that  they 
cannot  do  mischief  of  this  description  with 
impunity. 

If  the  nursery  be  taken  to  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  the  fault  lies  with  the  nursery¬ 
man.  When  the  factory  or  works  are 
brought  to  the  nursery  and  great  injury  is 
done  the  nurseryman  is  entitled  to  exem¬ 
plary  compensation.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  at  any  time  nurserymen  or  gardeners 
will  be  able  to  obtain  any  compensation 
for  the  harm  done  by  fogs,  not  against 
nature  but  against  those  who  foul  the 
atmosphere  with  soot  and  su’phur  and 
thus  render  the  fog  so  injurious.  The 
harm  to  vegetation  is  done  of  course,  but 
we  cannot  fix  the  responsibility  on 
individuals,  only  on  the  community.  Still 
the  fog  vapour  bears  no  comparison  in 
harmfulness  to  vegetation  to  those  of  the 
poisoned  atmosphere  created  by  many  of 
our  chemical  factories. 

These  places  are,  physically,  veritable 
curses,  for  they  are  hardly  less  injurious  to 
human  life  than  they  are  to  vegetation.  But 
it  is  difficult,  even  if  human  life  be  ever  so 
harmed,  to  fix  responsibility  or  obtain 
damages  simply  because,  unlike  plant  life, 
human  life  is  not  a  marketable  commodity. 
It  does  seem  needful  that  public  authorities 
should  obtain  some  power  to  control  the 
setting  up  of  works  of  a  harmful  nature  in 
localities  where  humanity  or  vegetation 
will  suffer  from  their  proximity.  To  prevent 
is  better  than  to  cure,  and  doubtless  also 
than  to  get  damages. 

he  Turnip  Crop.— Homely  and  humble 
as  is  the  White  Turnip,  yet  in  gardens 
especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
it  is  a  vegetable  of  very  great  value,  and 
one  of  our  recognised  standard  crops.  As 
a  market  vegetable  it  is  of-  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  and  in  immense  demand  during  the 
cool  season.  Of  bulbous  crops  we  have 
few  more  commonly  liked  and  consumed. 
Then,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  the  White 


Turnip  is  less  an  article  of  human  food 
directly,  yet  of  exceeding  value  as  a  feeding 
material  for  sheep.  We  have  penned  this 
preamble  because  of  the  appearance  in 
vast  numbers  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  our 
excellent  garden  root.  Hitherto  its  chief 
danger  has  been  found  in  attacks  of  the 
tiny  black  fly,  which  all  who  have  grown 
turnips  have  had  experience  of.  It  is  a 
troublesome  little  pest,  full  of  life  and 
activity  at  all  times,  but  specially  so  in 
dry  weather,  when  it  sets  upon  the  young 
turnip  plants  almost  before  the  rough  leaves 
have  been  formed  and  literally  eats  it  up. 

Difficult  to  combat  as  is  the  Turnip  fly, 
at  least  we  know  its  nature  and  how  to 
deal  with  it.  Good  soil,  promoting  rapid 
growth,  a  moist  time,  and  free  dusting  with 
lime,  soot,  or  any  other  powdery  material, 
if  followed  up,  will  soon  settle  the  fly  and 
secure  the  safety  of  the  turnip  plant.  But 
in  certain  northern  counties  a  new  enemy 
to  the  Turnip  has  appeared,  and  committed 
great  havoc  amongst  the.  breadths.  Those 
who  know  the  nature  of  that  insiduous 
maggot  which  infests  the  leaves  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  frutescens,  the  French  Mar¬ 
guerite,  can  understand  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  new  Turnip  maggot,  for 
that  preys  upon  the  leaves  in  the  same 
fashion,  burrowing  as  it  were  between  the 
leaf  cuticles,  and  literally  eating  them  up 
from  within  rather  than  from  without. 
Being  thus  so  much  more  difficult  to  contend 
with,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  such 
a  pest,  ravaging  the  turnip  plant  and  de¬ 
vastating  large  areas,  should  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  northern  agriculturists 
exceeding  alarm. 

The  plague  seems  to  have  come  from 
some  other  country  and  to  have  settled  on 
the  sea  coast,  thence  spread  inland.  The 
best  method  of  combating  the  new  plague 
seems  to  be  found  in  heavy  dustings  or 
dressings  of  soot  and  lime,  and  that  valu¬ 
able  machine,  the  Strawsoniser,  is  found  to 
be  the  best  means  of  applying  the  dressing. 
We  have  referred  to  this  new  Turnip 
maggot  because,  should  it  appear  in 
gardens,  our  readers  may  know  what  it  is 
and  how  to  deal  with  it. 


he  Agricultural  Outlook. — We  learn 
on  every  hand  that  the  prospects  of  an 
early  and  abundant  harvest  are  excellent. 
It  seems  hard  that  the  farmer  should  be 
deprived  of  his  habitual  solace  of  a  good 
all-round  grumble  at  the  weather  and  his 
crops,  but  still  his  pleasure  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  farmer  are  of  less  import¬ 
ance  in  this  case  than  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Happily  for  consumers  in  this 
country,  there  is  little  fear  of  our  suffering 
from  a  food  famine  be  our  harvests  ever  so 
poor.  The  longest  purse  will  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  crops  of  the  world  inevita¬ 
bly  win.  But  none  the  less  a  good  harvest 
at  home  as  well  as  elsewhere  comes  to  us 
as  an  undoubted  blessing. 

Not  only  do  we  get  plenty  of  food,  but 
we  get  it  of  the  best,  and  cheap.  No  corn 
seems  better  than  our  own,  certainly  none 
is  sweeter  because  grown  at  home,  and  in 
its  abundance  helping  to  enrich  the  nation. 
If  we  have  a  poor  corn  crop  we  are,  as 
a  people,  all  the  poorer  by  the  deficiency. 
We  have  in  fact  so  much  money  the  less  to 
spend  in  other  directions,  just  as  an 
abundant  harvest  with  its  low  prices  gives 
surplusage  of  money  all  round  to  spend  in 
the  promotion  of  other  industries,  and  in 
securing  many  other  necessaries  or  comforts. 
Doubtless  the  landlord,  the  tithe  owner, 
and  the  rate  collector,  look  just  now  upon 
the  fields  teeming  with  the  abundance  of 
the  earth  with  great  satisfaction.  These 
are  evils  in  a  sense  that  they  take  from  the 


agriculturist  profits  which  he  has  the  first 
claim  to,  but  then  all  engaged  in  industry 
have  to  bear  similar  inflictions,  and  meet 
similar  demands. 

The  labourer  has  his  share  in  the  general 
satisfaction,  because  he  sees  in  the  general 
abundance  evidence  of  large  demands  upon 
his  labour,  and  the  prospect  of  selling  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  poor  reaper  or 
harvester  is  just  as  fully  entitled  to  his  hire 
as  any  other  worker.  Few  indeed  have  a 
greater  claim  to  be  remunerated,  for  his  lot 
is  not  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  calls  for 
some  commiseration.  On  the  whole  the 
outlook  for  crops  of  all  descriptions  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  we  are  now  looking  for  a 
very  tangible  recompense  for  the  severities 
and  sufferings  of  last  winter. 


M  r.  B.  Randle,  for  the  last  eleven  years  foreman  and 
traveller  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  has 
secured  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Mr  Harrison  Weir  has  been  granted  an  annuity 
of  / 1 oo  per  annum  from  the  Civil  list,  in  consideration 
of  "  services  rendered  and  merit  as  an  artist.” 

The  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  as 
represented  by  some  120  members,  paid  a  visit  to 
Chester  and  Eaton  Hall  on  the  30th  ult.,  and,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Society’s  courteous  and  energetic 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  admirable 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors,  and  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent. 

Rapid  Growth  of  Mushrooms. — An  Edinburgh 
Gardener  writes: — "I  made  up  a  Mushroom  bed 
here  towards  the  latter  end  of  J  une.  I  put  in  the 
spawn  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  I  noticed  that  Mushrooms  were  beginning  to 
appear,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  I  gathered  my  first 
dish.  From  the  time  the  spawn  is  put  in  until 
Mushrooms  are  gathered  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  as  mine  has  taken  con¬ 
siderably  less  time  than  that  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  if  an)'  of  your  readers  ever  had  a  similar 
experience.” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. — Ameeting 
of  the  acting  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held 
recently,  Bailie  Crombie  presiding,  at  which  judges 
were  appointed  for  the  forthcoming  Annual  Show. 
It  was  resolved  to  engage  the  band  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards  from  Edinburgh.  The  offer  of  a 
Dundee  firm  to  supply  marquees  was  accepted. 
Messrs.  Shirras  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  appointed 
to  take  charge,  as  usual,  of  the  lighting,  fireworks, 
and  illuminations.  It  was  again  agreed  to  admit  the 
girls  attending  the  Orphan  Schools  to  the  fete  free  of 
charge. 

Flower  Show  Audiences. — Of  the  many  and  varied 
schemes  devised  by  the  Show  committees  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies  to  draw  the  public  it  will  be 
allowed  that  that  initiated  by  the  Monymusk  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  (Aberdeenshire)  takes,  if  not 
the  palm,  at  least  a  leading  place.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  which  attended  the  introduction  of 
cavalry  sports  last  year,  the  Society  are  making 
arrangements  for  a  similar  but  much  more  elaborate 
display  to  be  given  at  their  approaching  show  at 
Monymusk  House,  on  Saturday,  6th  September. 
The  committee  are  to  obtain,  through  the  patron  of 
the  Society,  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk, 
the  services  of  a  troop  of  Dragoon  Guards  from 
Edinburgh,  who  will  give  an  exhibition  of  all  the 
most  popular  cavalry  sports  of  the  day.  In  addition 
to  the  cavalry  manoeuvres,  Sir  Arthur  Grant  has 
intimated  that  the  Aberdeen  Engineers  will  be 
present  and  give  an  interesting  performance. 

Early  Potatos. — Mr.  Robertson,  Potato  merchant, 
Perth,  commenced  digging  a  field  of  Potatos  on  the 
farm  of  Hilton  on  the  15th  ult.  Both  crop  and 
quality  are  good.  This  is  the  first  in  the  district  this 
season.  Mr.  Robertson  has  commenced  lifting  on  the 
following  dates  during  the  last  five  seasons  : — 1S91, 
15th  July;  1890,  25  th  July  ;  18S9,  17th  July ;  1888, 
3rd  August ;  18S7,  19th  July.  The  first  new  Potatos 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Horncastle  market  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  4,  came  from  Mr.  Titus  Kime,  the  well- 
known  Potato  grower  of  Mareham-le-Fen.  They 
were  soon  all  sold  at  6d.  per  lb.  The  variety  was 
Sharpe’s  Victor,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this 
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year  Mr.  Kime  was  just  one  month  later  with  his 
Victors  than  he  was  in  1890,  a  circumstance  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  severe  frosts  in  the  middle  of  May 
last. 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show.— Great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Sixth  National 
Co-operative  Flower  Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  August  15th,  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Co-operative  Festival  of  1891.  This  show  of  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  honey,  the  produce  of  working 
men’s  gardens  and  allotments,  has  grown  to  such 
dimensions  that  it  is  now,  probably,  “the  greatest 
show  on  earth  ”  of  the  kind.  Last  year  there  were 
over  4,500  entries,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
produce  filling  one  side  of  the  great  transept  from 
end  to  end.  The  exhibits  were  of  such  a  high  order, 
that  the  judges  who  awarded  the  prizes  declared 
that  no  better  vegetables  had  been  seen  at  any 
exhibition  of  the  year,  than  those  shown  by  these 
working-class  cultivators.  This  year,  the  schedule 
contains  details  of  844  prizes,  comprising  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals,  about  /350  in  cash,  and  many 
special  prizes  in  goods,  certificates,  &c.  The  entries 
are  free  to  members  of  all  Industrial  Co-operative 
Societies.  As  the  last  returns  give  a  grand  total 
of  1,117,055  persons  in  co-operative  membership,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  now  included 
in  the  category.  Copies  of  the  schedule  may  be  had, 
free  of  charge,  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the 
spread  of  a  taste  for  floriculture  amongst  the  people, 
on  application  to  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  3, 
Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  it  was 
announced  that  the  gross  amount  received  through  the 
late  general  collections,  was  a  little  ever  /280,  which 
we  hope  may  be  made  up  to  ^300  before  the  list  is 
closed.  The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  recent  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  reported  that, 
although  no  great  amount  would  accrue  to  the  fund, 
they  were  amply  satisfied  with  the  results  as  a  first 
venture.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
all  who  assisted  in  making  the  fete  a  success.  Mr. 
Barron  announced  the  receipt,  during  the  previous 
month,  of  the  following  amounts  : — Mrs.  Ford,  by 
sale  of  flowers  at  the  Richmond  Show,  £6  10s.  6d  ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  by  sale  of  flowers  at  the 
Croydon  Show,  £11  5s.  6d. ;  Mr.  R.  Dean,  by  sale 
of  Roses,  &c.,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  Rose  Show, 
£13  15s.  6d.  ;  and  from  the  Wimbledon  Horticultural 
Society,  /n  os.  6d.,  realised  by  the  sale  of  flowers. 
By  collecting  boxes  : — Mr.  W.  Brown,  Richmond, 
4s.  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Kelton  Hall,  12s.  id.  ;  Ware 
and  District  Horticultural  Improvement  Society, 
£1  ns.  6d.  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  £1  ;  and  Miss 
Barron,  Chiswick,  18s.  9d.  As  the  result  of  opening 
the  gardens  at  Hardwicke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  to  the 
public,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  sent  up  the  sum  of  /11  15s. 
Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
attended  the  meeting,  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Covent  Garden  Standholders,  and  handed  in  a 
cheque  for  ^46,  contributed  by  that  body,  in  lieu  of 
holding  the  Floral  Fete  in  the  Market,  and  nine 
of  their  number  were  elected  life  subscribers.  The 
Committee  at  its  rising  adjourned,  for  the  autumn 
recess,  until  the  last  Friday  in  October. 

Gaillardia  Picta  Lorenziana  Flore  Pleno. — The 
utility  of  Gaillardias  for  bedding  purposes  will 
by-and-by  be  more  fully  recognised  than  it  has  been. 
During  the  lengthened  period  of  drought  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1887,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  not  only  stood  out  well  but  flowered  freely  in 
in  a  district  upon  chalky  soil,  where  Pelargoniums 
flowered  themselves  almost  to  death,  losing  the 
greater  part  of  their  foilage.  The  name  Lorenziana 
is  given  to  a  strain  in  which  the  ray  florets  are 
tubular  instead  of  being  flat  as  in  the  typical  form. 
The  double-flowered  race  under  notice  has  the 
florets  of  the  disc,  as  well  as  the  ray,  lengthened  and 
tubular.  A  bed  of  dwarf  plants  raised  from  seed 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The  heads  are  large  and 
of  various  colours,  such  as  yellow  or  crimson  with 
yellow  tips  to  the  florets,  red  with  yellow  tips,  yellow 
with  a  red  tube,  pale-red  and  other  hues.  The 
plants  continue  to  throw  out  branches  from  the 
rootstock,  and,  flowering  in  succession,  keep  up  a 
display  all  through  the  summer  months.  The 
flowers  are  also  useful  in  a  cut  state,  lasting  a  long 
time  in  water. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL 

CLUB. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  club  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.,  when  Crawley  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  selected  for  a  visit.  The 
weather  proved  somewhat  unfavourable,  but  the 
party  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  including  several 
ladies,  alighted  at  Three  Bridges  Station,  and, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  threatening  clouds,  entered  the 
three  brakes  provided  for  their  accommodation  and 
drove  off  through  Crawley  to  the  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son.  They  were  there  received 
by  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds,  and,  as  far  as  time  would  allow, 
examined  the  numerous  subjects  of  interest  in  the 
various  departments,  especially  amongst  the  fruit, 
herbaceous  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  and  dahlias ; 
and  before  leaving  partook  of  some  fruit  and  light 
refreshment  upon  the  lawns  adjoining  the  house, 
under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees. 

They  then  re-entered  the  brakes,  and  drove  to 
Worth  Park,  the  palatial  residence  of  Mrs. 
Montefiore.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  Glen,  the 
gardener,  and  were  conducted  in  the  first  place 
through  the  various  greenhouses,  which  contain  a 
large  assortment  of  choice  exotics,  and  the  vineries 
with  their  heavy  crops  of  excellent  grapes  were 
greatly  admired.  The  kitchen  gardens,  with  their 
productive  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  were  next 
inspected,  and  the  party  were  conducted  through 
winding  paths,  verdant  lawns,  and  plantations  of  the 
choicest  Shrubs  towards  the  house.  They  then 
entered  the  corridor,  which  is  a  covered  promenade 
surrounding  the  winter  garden.  The  space  enclosed 
by  this  long  corridor  is  laid  out  in  an  elaborate 
geometrical  design,  with  fountains  in  the  centre,  and 
the  beds  are  now  gay  with  brilliant  flowers.  This 
feature  is  quite  unique,  and  was  greatly  admired. 
The  broad  terraces  and  Italian  gardens  adjoining 
the  mansion  were  next  inspected,  and  a  tour  of  the 
park  was  commenced,  and  the  party  were  led  by 
winding  paths  through  woodlands  and  shrubberies 
surrounding  the  beautiful  lake  to  the  farmstead, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  model  dairy  by  the 
courteous  steward  Mr.  Mare,  They  were  here  most 
hospitably  entertained  to  luncheon,  which  was 
tastefully  spread  in  the  winter  dairy  which  looked 
delightfully  cool  with  its  polished  marble  slabs, 
coloured  windows,  ornamental  paving,  and  central 
fountain.  After  the  luncheon  Mr.  D'Ombrain  in  a 
few  well  chosen  words  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
members  to  Mrs.  Montefiore  for  the  most  kind  and 
generous  reception  of  the  club,  and  complimented 
Mr.  Mare  and  Mr.  Glen  upon  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  whole  establishment.  Mr.  Wilkes  seconded 
the  proposition  and  Mr.  Mare  suitably  responded. 

The  brakes  were  again  mounted  and  the  party 
started  for  a  long  drive  through  Tilgate  Forest  with 
its  lovely  scenery  to  Handcross  Park,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Warren.  They  were  here  met  by  Mr.  Offer, 
the  able  steward.  The  gardens  contain  a  rich 
collection  of  Japanese  and  other  dwarf  conifers, 
most  of  which  presented  a  particularly  healthy 
appearance,  and  have  passed  through  the  late 
severe  winter  unhurt.  The  party  then  started  for 
a  long  tour  of  inspection  through  the  undulating 
forest  land  surrounding  the  gardens,  where  the 
natural  wilderness  of  the  scenery  is  undisturbed,  but 
its  charms  are  added  to  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
a  large  assortment  of  ornamental  trees.  And  here 
in  wild  and  natural  beauty  may  be  found  a  collection 
of  coniferae  consisting  of  all  the  known  varieties  that 
will  thrive  in  this  country.  The  winding  paths  of 
velvety  turf  through  this  heather-clad  forest  having 
been  traversed  brought  the  party  back  to  the  gardens, 
where  the  conservatories  where  next  visited,  and  the 
unequalled  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
which  have  gained  such  world-wide  reputation,  were 
greatly  admired.  They  left  the  handsome  residence 
of  Mr.  Warren  amidst  continuous  rain,  and 
returned  towards  Crawley  by  way  of  St. 
Leonards  Forest,  driving  through  the  grounds  of 
Holmbush  Park,  the  charming  residence  of  Colonel 
Clifton  Brown.  Most  of  the  party,  in  spite  of  the 
rain,  left  the  brakes,  and  walked  through  the 
pleasure  grounds,  over  which  they  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Paterson,  the  gardener. 

They  then  returned  to  the  “George”  Hotel  at 
Crawley,  where  an  excellent  dinner  awaited  them. 
The  cordial  thanks  of  the  club  were  given  to  Mr. 
D'Ombrain  and  Mr.  Cheal  for  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  for  such  an  enjoyable  day,  and  after 
half  an  hour  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  the  party 
re-entered  the  saloon  carriage  which  awaited 
fliem  at  Crawley  Station  for  the  return  to  town, 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Gentiana  septemfida. — No  blue  is  exactly  like  that 
of  the  Gentian,  and  that  of  the  species  under  notice 
is  particularly  attractive.  The  flowers  are  in 
perfection  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August.  The  typical  form  has  three- 
nerved  leaves,  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ins.  to  5  ins. 
and  has  much  richer  blue  flowers  than  G.  s.  cordi- 
folia,  which  is  taller  and  paler  with  broader  leaves. 
Both  plants  increase  very  slowly,  and  growers  should 
try  to  obtain  seeds  and  establish  the  seedlings  in 
pots  before  planting  them  out. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica. — The  scarlet  Lychnis 
will  always  be  a  favourite  in  gardens,  whether  single 
or  double.  It  does  not  produce  seed  very  freely,  but 
can  be  propagated  from  the  eyes  on  the  stem  in  the 
same  manner  as  Hollyhocks.  These  eyes  are  pro¬ 
duced  alternately  on  the  different  sides  of  the  stem, 
and  sometimes  lengthen  so  as  to  form  little  shoots. 
The  double-flowered  variety  lasts  longer  in  bloom 
and  is  very  choice. 

Bravoa  geminiflora. — The  Twin  Flower  from 
Mexico  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  border  in  the  warmer  situations 
of  England,  but  in  other  parts  of  Britain  require  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame.  It  keeps  in  perfection  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  scarlet,  tubular  and  curved 
flowers  are  very  pretty.  Offsets  are  produced  whereby 
the  plant  may  be  propagated. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — The  lengthened  period 
over  which  flowers  can  be  produced  by  this,  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  Heucheras,  is  remarkable.  By 
keeping  a  batch  of  plants  in  pots  and  placing  them 
in  gentle  heat  early  in  spring  they  soon  come  into 
flower,  and  prove  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse  when  variety  is  often  much  wanted. 
A  second  batch  might  be  brought  on  in  a  frame  to 
keep  up  the  supply  till  those  in  the  open  air  come 
into  bloom. 

Armeria  plantaginea  rosea. — The  leaves  and 
the  flower  heads  of  this  species  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  Thrift,  and  are  choice 
enough  to  find  a  place  on  the  rockery.  If  planted 
in  the  herbaceous  border  the  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  or  a  little  mound  made,  stones  embedded  in 
it,  and  the  Thrift  planted  amongst  them. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — The  utility  of  this 
plant  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  those  who  require  flowers  to 
set  up  in  vases  and  stands,  on  account  of  their 
graceful  and  elegant  appearance.  Happily  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  growing  the  plant,  provided  always 
the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  the  situation  open.  In 
a  state  of  nature  they  affect  chalky  places. 

Meconopsis  Wallichi. — Strictly  speaking,  this 
is  a  biennial  easily  raised  from  seeds.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a  rather  moist,  but  well  drained,  soil,  in  a 
shady  situation.  The  lobed  leaves  are  covered  with 
orange-coloured  hairs,  which  are  most  conspicuous 
during  the  first  year,  or  before  the  plant  has  flowered. 
The  plant  is  known  as  the  Blue  Poppy,  but  some 
varieties  have  the  flowers  shaded  with  purple. 

Allium  pulchellum. — The  flower  stems  of  this 
species  are  slender,  attaining  a  height  only  of  9  ins. 
to  12  ins.,  but  bear  a  large  head  of  very  numerous 
flowers.  The  latter  are  by  no  means  large  individu¬ 
ally,  but  their  great  number  and  clear  purple  colour 
entitle  the  plant  to  a  place  in  the  border  or  on  a 
rockery,  which  would  be  better.  The  plant  is  easily 
propagated  by  offsets. 

Calochortus  macrocarpus. — The  Mariposa 
Lilies  are  all  very  pretty,  and  some  of  them  decidedly 
showy.  Coming  as  they  do  from  California  they 
require  to  be  planted  in  rich  but  light  and  well-drained 
soil  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position.  More 
success  attends  their  culture  if  protected  from  wet 
during  winter  by  means  of  hand  lights  or  sashes,  or 
even  frames.  That  under  notice  has  the  three  inner 
petals  very  large  and  of  a  soft  purple  suffused  with 
lavender,  especially  on  the  outer  face.  The  basal 
and  saccate  portion  is  white  with  a  purple  blotch  at 
the  very  base,  and  all  the  white  portion  is  heavily 
bearded  with  white  hairs. 

Calla  palustkis. — Considering  the  hardiness,  of 
this  aquatic,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
more  frequently  grown  in  ponds,  tanks  and  other 
pieces  of  ornamental  water  in  the  public  parks, 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  private  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  white  spathe 
ultimately  becomes  tinted  of  a  bright  red,  as  the 
plant  passes  into  fruit,  especially  if  fully  exposed  to 
sunshine  in  the  open.  The  fruit  itself  consists 
of  numerous  red  berries  arranged  all  over  the  spadix. 

All  the  above  we  noted  in  bloom  in  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware's  Nursery  at  Tottenham. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING* 

This  is  the  title  of  a  tastily  got  up  and  finely 
finished  volume  on  the  art  of  laying  out  pleasure 
grounds,  public  parks,  and  gardens  of  smaller 
dimensions,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  parks  at 
New  York.  It  is  no  mere  compendium  or  compilation 
of  hard  and  dry  matter  of  fact,  suitable  only  for 
the  landscape  gardener  and  his  skilled  assistants,  but 
is  written  in  an  easy  and  popular  style  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  many  readers  from  amongst  the 
masses,  not  only  of  America  but  of  this  country. 
Except  for  the  occasional  recurrence  of  American 
expressions  and  the  American  spelling  of  certain 
words,  the  work  might  pass  for  English.  The  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  used  in  planting  the  landscape  in 
America  are  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  ou 
every-day  life. 

The  work  itself  is  a  large  octavo  size,  and  runs  to 
329  pages,  including  a  good  index.  The  paper  is  of 
good  thickness  and  glazed,  so  that  the  illustrations 
(numbering  177  throughout  the  body  of  the  work)  are 
brought  out  with  great  perspicuity.  Many  of  the 
engravings  have  been  made  from  photographs,  the 
trees  and  glimpses  of  landscape  scenery  constituting 
quite  a  feature  of  the  work.  Specially  fine  are  the 
Kentucky  Coffee-tree  (Gymnocladus  canadensis),  the 
Weeping  Beech  in  summer  and  winter,  the  Oriental 
Spruce  (Picea  orientalis),  the  Mugho  Pine  (Pinus 
Mughus),  the  Japan  Parasol  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verti- 
cillata),  also  Retinospora  obtusa,  various  scenes  in 
the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  others. 

The  word  "  lawn  ”  is  frequently  made  use  of  where 
we  would  say  pleasure  grounds,  for  it  includes  not 
merely  closely-mown  grass,  but  trees,  shrubs, 
rockeries,  and  other  adjuncts  of  well-kept  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  also  dealt  with  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  a  grass  carpet  or  green  sward, 
and  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  proper  laying  down  of  the  same.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  the  lawn  and  all 
its  adjuncts  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  mansion  or  residence  to  which  they  belong,  and 
should  be  laid  down  and  planted  from  that  point  of 
view,  in  due  consideration  to  the  convenience  and 
taste  of  the  inmates. 

After  the  laying-out  or  preparation  of  different 
grounds  is  dealt  with,  then  follow  a  number  of  chap¬ 
ters  on  planting  for  distinct  effects  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  much  neglected 
or  altogether  ignored  not  only  in  America  but  in 
Britain.  The  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
effects  produced  in  this  country  are  often  as  much 
the  result  of  accident  as  anything  else.  Trees  and 
shrubs  we  have  in  abundance,  but  they  are  fre- 
quenly  planted  about  in  a  haphazard  way,  entirely 
independent  of  foliage  tints  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
The  chapter  on  "  Lawn  planting  for  winter  effect,”  is 
handled  in  a  masterly  way,  and  treats  of  the  judicious 
planting  of  evergreens  with  deciduous  subjects  in 
particular  places,  so  that  when  viewed  from  certain 
windows  of  the  house,  a  natural  and  pleasing  picture 
may  be  seen,  set  as  it  were  in  framework.  The  back¬ 
ground  should  be  occupied  with  tall  evergreen  trees, 
such  as  the  Norway  Spruce  intermingled  with  the 
White  Birch,  and  having  the  sparsely-branched  White 
Pines  in  front  of  them.  The  dark-hued  Austrian 
Pine,  Retinosporas,  the  Mugho  Pine,  Rhododendrons, 
Mahonias,  and  other  subjects  graduated  as  to  height, 
are  meant  to  occupy  the  fore-ground  of  the  '.winter 
picture. 

The  chapter  on  Autumnal  colour  on  the  lawn  will 
also  be  read  with  interest  by  many.  Those  who  have 
studied  autumnal  tints  will  find  that  we  possess  most 
if  not  all  of  the  trees  mentioned  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  hope  to  realise  the  brilliancy  of  autumn 
colouring  in  this  country  as  it  is  seen  in  America, 
yet  many  of  the  trees,  especially  the  European  and 
Asiatic  kinds,  behave  differently  in  this  country,  and 
give  us  rich  pictures  of  colour,  whereas  the  same 
species  in  America,  according  to  the  author,  remain 
green  till  the  leaves  drop.  Green  autumnal  foliage 
also  receives  due  consideration  ;  but  in  the  British 
Isles  this  would  almost  be  superfluous,  as  the  most 
of  our  trees  retain  their  midsummer  hues  almost  till 
they  drop,  which  is  not  the  case  in  America. 

The  chapter  on  Garden  flowers  is  perhaps  the 
weakest  part  of  ■  the  book  from  a  British  point  of 
view,  because  flowers  are  more  numerous  and  their 
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cultivation  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  with  us. 
What  will  strike  the  reader  is  the  apparent  value 
placed  upon  many  common  or  native  British  or 
European  plants.  We  probably,  however,  show  the 
same  weakness  for  common  American  plants.  The 
common  Daffodil  and  the  variety  known  as  Trumpet 
major  are  represented  by  double  forms,  both 
evidently  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus.  The  figure 
representing  the  Poet's  Narcissus  is  wrong,  or  alto¬ 
gether  misleading,  for  the  stems  bear  two  and  three 
flowers  each.  Grandmother’s  garden  is  not  over¬ 
looked,  but  receives  due  consideration  along  with 
Lawn  planting  for  small  places,  City  parks,  railway, 
churchyards  and  cemetery  lawn  planting.  The 
chapter  termed  “Nookeries  on  the  home  grounds,” 
may  sound  somewhat  novel  to  the  English  ear,  but  it 
simply  applies  to  the  embellishment  of  hidden  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  garden  with  creepers,  climbers, 
and  other  ornamental  subjects,  making  what  we 
would  speak  of  as  bowers,  arbours,  and  alcoves. 
Ponds  and  lakes  receive  due  consideration  and  are 
amply  illustrated,  with  plants  suitable  for  the  water, 
banks  of  streams,  and  ponds  as  well  as  the  background. 
The  book  ought  to  find  a  place  on  many  a  library 
table. 


THE  DIAMOND-BACK 

MOTH. 

New  Turnip  Pest. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Whitehead,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee,  presented  a 
valuable  report  by  the  Society’s  consulting  entomo¬ 
logist,  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  on  a  serious  and  wide¬ 
spread  attack  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  diamond-back 
moth,  which  had  recently  appeared  on  leafage  of 
Swedes  and  Turnips  at  various  localities  or  over 
large  districts  on  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland, 
especially  near  the  sea  coast.  The  area  of  attack 
ranges  from  Suffolk  to  Forfarshire.  It  exists  near 
Lowestoft,  and  ranging  northwards  by  Yarmouth, 
and  the  northerly  parts  of  Norfolk  by  the  sea  up  to 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  ravaging  at  various  places  in 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  then  con¬ 
tinuing  along  the  coast  by  Berwickshire  and 
Haddingtonshire,  and  in  districts  along  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  Tay  to  Kinross,  east  and  north  of  Fife 
and  in  Forfarshire.  The  reports  received  from 
correspondents  describe  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
severe  nature  of  the  attack,  from  serious  injury  up 
to  great  loss  or  threatened  or  certain  failure  of  crop. 
The  report  describes  at  length  the  method  of  attack, 
and  mentions  that  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
it  arises  from  the  caterpillars  feeding  customarily  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  leafage  of  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
so  that  dry,  or  even  fluid,  dressings  do  not  reach 
them  if  applied  in  any  ordinary  way ;  and  at  present 
the.best-founded  hope  of  saving  the  crop  rests  in  the 
heavy  rain  showers  which  are  reported  as  doing  good 
in  various  places.  Miss  Ormerod  refers  in  her  report 
to  various  preventive  measures  which  had  been 
suggested,  and  which  might  be  of  some  service.  But 
she  adds  that  at  present  the  only  remedial  measures 
that  seem  available  are  (where  plants  are  weak) 
pushing  on  growth  by  fertilising  applications,  or  such 
treatment  as  will  throw  down  the  caterpillars  from 
their  natural  shelter  under  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  in  presenting  this  report,  said 
this  was  almost  a  new  attack  in  England.  Curtis,  in 
his  “  Farm  Insects,”  spoke  of  it  as  happening  forty 
years  ago,  in  1853  and  1854.  It  was  also  dangerous,  in 
some  comparative  small  degree,  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  never  before  had  there  been  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  damage  caused  by  this  insect  as  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  done,  and,  unhappily,  was  still  doing, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Broc¬ 
coli,  Cabbages,  Swedes, Turnips, and  Cauliflowers  being 
cruciferous  plants,  were  all  attacked.  At  the  present 
time  the  attack  was  entirely  on  the  eastern  coast .  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  moths  had  been  driven  from 
foreign  countries  by  the  wind  ;  others,  with  more 
probability,  suggested  that  they  had  been  enticed  by 
the  cruciferous  plants  which  were  generally  found  on 
the  seashore.  The  remedy  suggested  by  Miss 
Omerod  was  to  put  powdered  soot  and  lime  on  the 
plants  when  the  dew  was  upon  them.  Mr.  Hornsby 
had  stated,  in  an  admirable  report  to  the  Seeds  and 
Plants  Committee,  that  dry  materials,  chiefly  soot 
and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  soot  and 
png  of  lime,  put  on  by  the  Strawsonmer  (whose 


powerful  fan  seemed  to  drive  the  powder  right  into 
the  plants),  had  proved  the  most  efficacious.  This 
was  a  most  important  point,  because  the  caterpillars 
got  in  between  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  and  unless 
the  powder  was  driven  forcibly  against  them  it  had 
not  the  power  of  checking  the  attack. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson  said  that  it  was  something  like 
three  weeks  ago  since  his  attention  was  first  directed 
to  this  matter.  The  insects  were  found  upon  a  Turnip 
crop  immediately  adjoining  the  seashore  on  the  east 
coast  of  Northumberland,  upon  very  strong  land. 
His  advice  was  that  where  the  Turnips  were  com¬ 
paratively  young  the  best  treatment  would  be  an 
immediate  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  some 
superphosphate,  to  give  vigour  to  the  plant.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  this  treatment  had  had  a  good  effect. 
Anything  more  deplorable  than  the  effects  of  the 
attack  during  the  past  week  or  fortnight  he  could  not 
conceive.  There  had  been  every  prospect  of  a  large  crop 
of  Turnips  in  Northumberland ;  now,  in  many  cases,  it 
was  a  waste  desert,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
field  of  gossamer.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  plants  that  they  could  hope  to  save  a  crop 
at  all.  He  believed  that  if  the  Turnip  could  be 
dressed  immediately  after  it  had  been  thinned,  much 
good  would  be  done.  The  results  of  experiments 
with  paraffin,  soapsuds  and  lime  afterwards  went  to 
show  that  the  dry  dressing  was  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  wet  dressing.  Lime  was  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  they  would  have  to  adopt. 
The  best,  he  believed,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  lime  to  two  parts  soot,  because  the  soot  gave  also 
some  renewed  vigour  to  the  young  plant.  He 
believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Turnips  would  have 
to  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  great  question  for  the 
farmers  was  what  should  be  done  with  the  land  ? 
The  results  were  simply  ruinous.  The  present  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed  by  the  Department 
which  was  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  He  believed  that  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter,  and  so  do  a 
little  for  the  British  farmer. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
were  intensely  interested  in  this  very  important 
matter.  The  Board  had  already  in  hand  a  leaflet 
giving  a  full  history  of  the  insect,  and  the  methods 
of  checking  its  progress,  which  would  be  distributed 
that  afternoon  throughout  the  whole  of  the  infested 
districts.  Inspectors  were  being  appointed  to  visit  the 
infested  places  and  make  elaborate  reports  of  the 
outbreak,  adding  methods  of  prevention  and  remedial 
measures  which  might  have  been  found  successful. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  especially 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for  intelli¬ 
gence  -as  to  where  the  attack  existed  (naming,  if 
possible,  the  individual  parishes),  in  order  that  they 
might  make  inquiries  and  give  every  possible  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject. 


INHERITED 

VARIEGATION. 

Variegated  plants  are  usually  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  budding  and  grafting,  but  seldom  by  seeds, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  seedlings  usually  give  rise 
to  the  normal  green-coloured  and  typical  plant  which 
produced  them.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  however, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings  of  the  variegated 
Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  variegatum)  come 
regularly  variegated.  There  are  many  large  trees 
in  the  country  which  bear  seeds  abundantly,  and  the 
seedlings  have  green  cotyledons  ;  but  the  first  pair  of 
true  leaves  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  show  the 
red  and  creamy-white  blotches  very  distinctly. 

The  effects  of  heredity  are  carried  still  further  in 
the  variegated  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris  Vervse- 
neana),  for  the  cotyledons  themselves  are  variegated 
or  entirely  yellow  in  the  seedlings.  The  variegated 
Winter  Cress  (Barbaria  vulgaris  variegata),  the 
variety  of  a  common  British  weed,  seeds  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  seedlings  are  almost  invariably 
variegated.  It  seems  to  think  itself  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  garden,  for  it  comes  up  spontaneously 
anywhere  within  the  walls,  and  is  generally  spared 
wffien  other  weeds  around  it  are  cut  down.  Some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  above  is  the  case  of  the  Golden 
Feather,  the  parent  of  which  is  green,  but  is  itself 
yellow.  There  are  several  yellow  varieties  in 
gardens,  and  the  seedlings,  including  the  cotyledon?) 
are  alrrmst  invariably  yellow,  -  • 
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COMMON  CORAL-TREE. 

The  utility  and  showiness  of  this  plant  for  flower 
bedding  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
cultivator  comes  to  understand  its  management.  Of 
course  in  greenhouses  the  fine  effect  it  is  capable  of 
producing  is  lost  by  the  practice  of  dotting  a  plant 
here  and  thereabout  thehouse  amongst  other  subjects. 
Better  results  would  be  obtained  by  arranging  it  in 
groups  or  masses.  Plants  in  pots  never,  however, 
acquire  the  same  vigour  that  they  would  if  planted 
out.  This  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  under 
glass,  and  the  next  best  alternative  is  to  preserve 
the  root-stocks  through  the  winter  where  frost  cannot 
injure  them,  and  after  starting  them  in  spring  to 
plant  them  in  sunny  positions  in  the  flower  garden. 
Here  they  make  vigorous  growth,  and  flower  splen¬ 
didly  during  July  and  August. 

Some  beds  in  the  London  parks  attest  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  this  plan.  The  flowering  shoots  attain  a 
height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  with  a  proportionate  thickness, 
and  terminate  in  a  long  raceme  of  deep  crimson-red 
flowers.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  more 
largely  cultivated  than  any  other  both  in  this  country 
and  probably  on  the  Continent,  and  is  so  nearly 
hardy  here,  that  it  can  often  be  preserved  with  a 
straw  covering  in  the  open  ground  during  winter. 
We  may  well  envy  the  warm  summer  of  our  Conti¬ 
nental  neighbours,  for  in  Paris  one  may  sometimes  see 
woody  stems  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  thick,  bearing  a  large 
head,  reaching  a  height  of  8  ft.  The  wood  must  get 
better  ripened  than  with  us  and  can  therefore  better 
resist  the  winter. 


CITRON-GROWING  IN 

CORSICA. 

The  site  usually  selected  in  Corsica  for  a  plantation 
or  garden  is  a  sheltered  valley,  at  an  altitude  of  not 
more  than  200  ft.  to  300  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
facing  south  or  south-west,  the  north  and  north-east 
winds  which  blow  strongly  during  the  winter  months 
having  to  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  or  an  equally 
well  placed  hill-side  not  too  much  exposed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  consular  report,  a  constant  supply  of  water 
is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non,  this  being  usually  insured 
by  damming  a  small  rivulet,  should  there  be  no 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  constructing  reser¬ 
voirs  and  tanks  of  size  proportional  to  the  area  to  be 
planted,  which  is  never  large,  its  extent  being  usually 
limited  by  the  local  conditions,  and  extending  from 
a  few  square  yards  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  acres 
on  rare  occasions.  A  space  of  at  least  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  superficial  yards  being  requisite  for  each  tree 
naturally  limits  the  number  of  trees  to  the  space 
available.  In  many  places  in  the  Cap  de  Corso 
district,  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  the  island, 
where  the  natives  are  a  harder  working  people  and 
more  intelligent  than  in  the  south,  the  gardens  are 
surrounded  by  high  stone  walls,  divided  by  inner 
walls,  and  again  sub-divided  by  stiff  fences  of  dried 
brushwood  closely  wattled  ;  no  more  than  four  trees 
sometimes  occupy  these  small  plots,  to  which  the 
soil  has  at  times  been  brought  in  baskets  at  the  cost 
of  much  time  and  labour,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  a  sheltered  situation. 

Produce  of  the  Cedrat  Tree. 

This  careful  protection  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island,  the  lazy  character  of 
the  people  resting  satisfied  with  what  nature  has 
done  for  them  in  the  way  of  situation,  shelter,  and 
supply  of  soil  and  water.  Frequently  in  the  Cap  de 
Corso  and  Dalagna  districts,  the  principal  fruit 
cultivating  regions  of  Corsica,  the  trees  are  protected 
during  the  winter  by  branches  and  mats  spread  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a  piece  of  stiff 
wattled  brushwood  is  erected  as  a  protection  above 
the  walls.  The  produce  of  a  Cedrat  tree  naturally 
varies  in  the  amount  and  size  of  the  fruit  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  garden,  the  soil,  and  the  care 
and  attention  devoted  by  the  grower  ;  but  a  single 
tree  of  matured  growth  frequently  returns  as  much 
as  £ 10  to  £12  per  annum  ;  these  figures  alone  show 
how  remunerative  a  culture  that  of  the  Citron  may 
be  made,  although  the  original  outlay  for  making 
the  garden,  which  is  nearly  alwaj's  terraced, 
frequently  involving  considerable  labour  for  masonry, 
walls,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  tanks  and  water  con¬ 
duits,  may  have  been  very  considerable. 

Preservation  of  the  Fruit. 

A  considerable  loss  in  prices  ia  frequently  sustained 
by  small  growers  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  neces¬ 


sary  conveniences  for  temporarily  preserving  the 
fruit  previous  to  its  subjection  to  the  treatment  by 
which  it  is  prepared  for  the  market.  This  pre¬ 
servation  consists  in  steeping  the  fruit  in  casks  of 
brine,  composed  of  sea  water  with  a  certain  ad¬ 
mixture  of  salt,  and  possibly  other  saline  chemicals, 
which  remain  a  trade  secret  among  the  buyers  and 
preservers,  and  which  differ  according  to  each 
individual's  method  of  treatment.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  data  on  this  process  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Citron,  as  the  buyers  naturally  object  to  impart¬ 
ing  information  only  obtained  by  them  after  long 
experience,  and  frequently  after  considerable  losses. 

I  have,  however,  ascertained  that  all  that  is  really 
necessary  is  sea  water  with  an  admixture  of  salt, 
varying  according  to  the  bulk,  condition  and  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  gathered  fruit.  For  the  ordinary  Citrons 
the  fruit  is  sliced  in  halves  to  permit  the  brine  per¬ 
meating  the  inner  rind ;  but  the  finer  qualities  of 
fruit,  such  as  weigh  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.,  are  fre¬ 
quently  preserved  whole,  and  as  such  form  not  only  an 
elegant  but  extremely  delicious  adjunct  to  the  table. 
These  whole  fruit  are  in  great  request  in  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  among  all  Oriental  peoples,  and 
high  prices  are  obtained  for  the  choicest  fruits  thus 
candied.  They  differ  as  much  from  the  ordinary 
candied  Citron  sold  in  grocers’  shops  in  England  as 
the  choice  vintages  of  Bordeaux,  such  as  those  of  the 
Chateaux  Margaux  and  Lafitte,  do  from  the  vin 
ordinaire  or  manufactured  wine  served  at  an  ordinary 
Continental  table  d'hote. 

The  Candying  Industry. 

The  principal  centre  of  the  Citron  candying  in¬ 
dustry  is  Leghorn.  Italy  enjoys  a  considerable 
advantage  over  Corsica  in  this  industry  on  account 
of  the  drawback  allowed  on  the  sugar  used  in  the 
process  of  candying  :  this  almost  amounts  to  a  bounty 
on  the  export.  The  manufacturer  pays  duty  on  his 
sugar  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  amount  of  draw¬ 
back  returned  is  calculated  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
estimated  to  have  been  used  in  candying  the  Citrons. 
This  estimate,  being  always  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  real  amount  consumed,  is  equivalent  to  endowing 
the  Italian  candied  Citron  industry  to  that  extent. 

A  Few  Diseases. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  diseases  to  which  the 
**  Cedrat,”  or  Citron  tree,  is  subject,  and  which  have 
recently  caused  much  loss  in  the  Balagna,  one  of  the 
richest  fruit-producing  districts  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  report  on  this 
subject.  These  remarks  are  taken  from  a  special  report 
on  the  subject  made  by  M.  Massimi,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  for  the  department,  and  kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  M.  Bonnefoy-Libour,  Prefect  of 
Corsica.  The  “  Cedrat,”  or  Citron  tree,  is  Subject  to 
various  diseases — white-root,  fumagine,  or  smut, 
kermes,  oscine,  &c.,  but  of  all  the  diseases  that  of 
white-root  is  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded 
against.  It  is  due  to  a  fungoid  growth  which  attacks 
the  cortical  tissues  of  the  root,  exhausts  this  tissue, 
and  ends  by  destroying  the  plant  after  an  interval  of 
more  or  less  time  in  proportion  to  its  powers  of 
resistance  to  the  disease.  Its  first  attacks  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  discolouration  of  the  leaf,  which  turns 
yellow,  and  develops  ulceration  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  Another  sign  of  the  attack  of  the  fungoid 
growth  may  be  recognised  by  the  condition  of  the 
roots  of  the  suspected  tree.  Exposed  to  view  these 
roots  appear  tender,  damp,  and  inclined  to  rot. 

Treatment  of  the  Roots. 

In  order  to  cure  the  trees  of  white-root  various 
measures  have  been  at  different  times  adopted,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  approved : — The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  prune  to  the  quick  all 
roots  deprived  of  vitality,  after  which  an  equilibrium 
should  be  established  by  proportioning  the  branches 
to  the  roots  which  remain  unaffected.  The  tree 
should  then  be  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  with  a 
free  passage  for  the  overflow  of  water.  A  second 
measure  consists  in  cutting  off  the  affected  roots  and 
applying  a  preparation  of  boiling  tar  to  the  exposed 
stump.  This  treatment  gives  the  best  results,  and 
is,  as  may  be  seen,  easily  applied  and  suitable  to  all 
plantations.  A  third  method  frequently  used  in 
Portugal  is  the  aeration  of  the  roots.  After  carefully 
trenching  round  the  main  stem  in  order  to  expose 
the  principal  roots,  the  hole  is  filled  with  stones  of 
the  size  of  the  fist,  or  still  better  with  lumps  of 
charcoal,  the  efficacy  of  which  against  decaying 
matter  is  well  known,  after  which  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  embedded  to  the  height  of  fifteen  inches  with 


the  same  stones  or  lumps  of  charcoal.  These  stones 
or  lumps  are  placed  at  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  air,  which 
then  penetrates  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
prevents  them  from  being  affected  by  the  fungoid 
growth. — The  Globe. 

©IcamruTs  Inn  it  t(m  IPartir 
of  Bctence. 

Proliferation  of  Lilium  candidum. — Some 
bulbs  of  the  White  Lily  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  in  a  garden  at  Kew.  Some  years  they  bloom, 
but  in  others  the  flowers  get  destroyed  by  the  Lily 
Disease  before  they  expand.  This  year  a  vigorous 
stem  presents  a  curious  phenomenon.  The  flowers 
have  all  undergone  median  proliferation.  The  first 
and  third  flower  from  the  base  have  actually  become 
branches.  Four  of  what  should  be  white  perianth 
segments  have  become  green,  are  inserted  in  proximity 
but  on  different  levels  of  the  axis.  From  the  axils  of 
the  lowermost  set  arise  four  peduncles,  and  from  the 
third  set  three  peduncles,  all  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  numerous  segments,  with  a  green  stripe  down  the 
middle.  The  apex  of  the  main  axis  terminates  in  a 
greatly-elongated  cone  of  similar  segments.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  all  of  the  above  cones 
of  segments  consistof  metamorphosed  flowers.  Vege¬ 
tative  arrest  has  only  been  partial,  just  sufficient  to 
show  an  attempt  at  the  production  of  flowers  ;  but 
instead  of  the  segments  being  six  in  number  with  six 
stamens  and  three  carpels,  all  have  been  transformed 
into  organs  half-way  between  perianth  segments  and 
leaves,  inserted  at  different  levels  upon  the  stem  in 
the  same  manner  as  leaves  ;  the  green  colour  is  deve¬ 
loped  as  the  organs  in  question  get  old. — F. 

Origin  of  the  name  Citrus. — The  botanical 
and  generic  name  of  the  Orange  and  other  congeners 
was  arrived  at  in  a  curious  and  roundabout  way. 
It  was  first  applied  to  the  Citron  (Citrus  medica). 
When  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
founded  some  kingdoms  in  the  heart  of  Asia  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Citron,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  imported  to  Greece.  Theophrastus,  a 
Greek  botanist,  called  it  Medicon  melon,  or  the 
Median  Apple,  from  Media,  the  country  from 
whence  it  was  obtained.  The  fruit  was  not  reckoned 
edible,  but  the  Greeks  used  it  for  laying  in  their 
clothes-chests  to  keep  away  moths  from  their 
woollen  garments ;  and  they  gave  it  the  popular 
name  of  Kitrion.  Now  they  used  the  resinous  and 
aromatic  wood  and  shoots  of  several  Coniferous  trees 
for  the  same  purpose.  Kedros  was  the  name  applied 
to  this  wood,  which  was  chiefly  that  of  an  Arbor 
Vitae,  now  named  Callitrisquadrivalvis,  also  known  as 
Thuja  articulata.  Having  never  seen  the  tree  which 
bore  the  Kitrion,  or  Golden  Apple,  the  Greeks  believed 
the  latter  were  the  fruits  of  the  Arbor  Vitae  above 
named,  hence  the  name  Kedros.  The  latter  was  the 
popular  not  the  scientific  Grecian  name  ;  and  later 
on  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
fruit  and  tree  they  corrupted  Kedros  into  Citrus  as 
we  now  have  it.  Had  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  ever  seen  the  tree  which  bore  the  fruit,  they 
would  never  have  given  it  the  name  of  Citrus.  The 
latter  was  simply  the  result  of  a  firmly-rooted  and 
popular  but  erroneous  supposition  as  to  what  tree 
bore  the  fruit. 

Rayless  Wild  Chamomile. — The  long  and 
generally  conspicuous  rays  of  the  flower  heads  of 
many  composites  are  usually  considered  by  natural¬ 
ists  as  a  means  of  of  attracting  insects  to  effect  the 
fertilisation  of  the  florets.  It  is  evident  however  that 
the  Wild  Chamomile  (Matricaria  Chamomilla)  can 
perpetuate  itself  without  any  visible  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  insects.  A  variety  with  small  yellow  disc  like 
heads,  entirely  devoid  of  rays,  has  been  able  to 
perpetuate  itself  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of 
Kew  parish.  Like  the  typical  form  it  frequents  waste 
ground  and  can  even  establish  itself  on  gravelly  places 
where  grass  refuses  to  grow.  Horses  and  other 
animals  seem  to  avoid  it,  even  when  the  herbage 
around  is  closely  cropped.  The  comparatively  strong 
odour  of  Chamomile,  which  pervades  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  probably  enables  the  latter  to  escape  with 
impunity.  Whether  this  odour  would  attract  insects 
is  not  evident,  but  the  rayless  variety  never  fails  to 
produce  seeds  in  abundance  every  year. — F. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Seasonable  Notes  on  some  Florists’  Flowers. 

Auriculas. 

The  Auricula  having  reached  a  stage  which  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  between  its  two  stages  of 
growth,  though  the  summer  movement  generally 
commences  early  in  July,  needs  to  be  well  looked 
after  in  reference  to  two  important  matters — cleanli¬ 
ness  and  watering.  It  is  when  the  plants  are  practi¬ 
cally  dormant  during  the  summer  season  that  they 
appear  most  liable  to  attack  by  green  fly.  I  find  the 
new  tobacco  sheets  a  good  fumigating  material,  but 
care  must  be  taken  they  are  not  too  dry  or  they  will 
burst  into  flame.  They  can  be  lighted  atone  end  and 
stood  in  a  flower  pot  and  allowed  to  burn.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  growers  of  Auriculas  the 
necessity  for  looking  closely  after  their  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  if  neglected,  they  go  back  very  fast, 
good  plants  will  rapidly  fall  away  into  small  ones  if 
uncared  for.  A  few  days  since  a  grower  of  the  Auricula 
complained  to  me  that  his  plants  were  looking  very 
bad.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  repotted  them,  and  he 
said,  no,  they  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  left 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  and  had  rapidly  deterio¬ 
rated.  Early  potting  in  suitable  soil,  and  careful 
attention  during  summer,  will  keep  the  plants  strong 
and  healthy. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

These  plants  are  so  late  in  blooming  this  year  that 
much  of  what  is  done  in  July  in  ordinary  seasons  has 
to  be  performed  in  August.  Showers  of  rain  followed 
by  bright  sunshine  have  materially  helped  the 
development  of  flower.  A  little  weak  manure  water 
judiciously  applied  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  treating  of  plants  being 
grown  in  pots.  The  buds,  just  as  they  are  on  the  point 
of  bursting,  should  have  a  piece  of  raffia  or  matting 
tied  round  them,  and  if  flowers  are  required  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  or  a  few  good  blooms  for  any  other  purpose,  they 
should  be  protected  as  soon  as  they  have  opened,  and 
cards  placed  against  them  as  soon  as  the  guard  petals 
have  dropped.  Cleanliness  is  all  important,  and  it  can 
be  laid  down  as  a  golden  rule  in  relation  to  Carnation 
culture,  that  the  more  clean  and  healthy  the  plants 
are  in  a  young  state,  the  less  thrip  is  there  to  contend 
with  in  the  blossoms.  Thrip  will  find  their  way  inside 
the  unexpanded  buds  and  do  them  material  injury. 
Carnations  in  the  open  ground  are  nicely  in  bloom  ; 
and  as  the  general  character  of  the  plants  is  towards 
profusion  in  bloom,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have 
them  large  and  handsome  to  thin  out  some  of 
the  buds. 

Layering  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  the  grass  is  matured.  Plants  in  the  open 
ground  should  be  first  layered,  as  they  require  longer 
time  in  which  to  root,  and  the  plants  in  pots  after¬ 
wards.  If  there  are  too  many  shoots  to  layer  make 
pipings  of  them,  and  treat  them  as  Pinks. 

Dahlias. 

Like  many  other  things  Dahlias  are  quite  late,  and 
those  who  make  a  point  of  exhibiting  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  in  August  will  need  to  give 
all  help  possible  to  the  plants,  in  order  to  have  them 
in  bloom  by  the  time.  During  dry  weather  sprink¬ 
lings  over  head  are  of  great  advantage,  and  a  good 
watering  at  the  roots  when  necessary.  Mulching  with 
partly-decomposed  dung  is  very  helpful,  keeping  the 
soil  about  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  as  well  as  acting 
as  a  fertilizer.  Black  fly  now,  and  earwigs  a  little  later, 
are  often  very  troublesome.  The  best  thing  to  do  in 
the  case  of  the  former  is  to  keep  the  plant  growing 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  for  the  latter,  trap  them 
with  inverted  flower  pots.  The  grower  for  exhibition 
should  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  thin  and 
disbud  the  shoots,  at  any  rate  doing  it  sparingly  at 
first,  leaving  a  considerable  number  of  buds  on  the 
largest  varieties.  The  side  shoots  should  be  tied  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  long. 


Hollyhocks 

Will  soon  be  in  the  full  glow  of  their  summer  beauty. 
I  need  scarcely  state  the  spikes  of  blossom  should  be 
firmly  secured  against  wind  ;  and  if  a  few  inches  of 
the  tops  of  the  spike  be  removed,  it  will  operate  to 
throw  enlarged  size  into  the  blossoms  ;  water  plenti¬ 
fully  and  mulch  well  if  fine  blossoms  and  spikes  are 
required.  But  the  Hollyhock  is  a  past  rather  than 


a  present  exhibition  flower,  and  I  cannot  but  help 
regretting  that  the  noble  spikes  of  Hollyhocks 
formerly  seen  at  the  late  August  and  early  September 
shows  are  no  longer  forthcoming. 

Pansies 

In  the  South  have  reached  a  stage  when  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  eflects  of  the  August  summer 
weather,  and  plants  are  apt  to  die  off  rapidly.  Hence 
the  importance  of  taking  cuttings  of  fine  varieties  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  The  plants  that  are 
still  doing  well  can  be  preserved  in  health  by  looking 
well  after  them  in  the  matter  of  water,  and  by  top  dress¬ 
ing  with  fine  rich  soil  ;  the  latter  encourages  the  putting 
up  of  young  growths  that  furnishes  cuttings,  and 
these  can  be  put  in  any  cool  shaded  spot  under  a  bell 
or  hand  glass,  taking  care  they  are  not  thrust  up  out 
of  the  soil  by  worms.  A  little  seed  should  be  taken 
from  the  best  varieties  for  own  sowing.  Beds  of  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  gone  over,  and  all  inferior  varieties 
removed.  A  good  thing  in  a  garden  takes  no  more 
room  than  a  bad  one,  and  it  is  wise  therefore  to  grow 
something  good.  Put  in  cuttings  of  any  promising 
seedlings,  and  top  dress  as  before  recommended.  In 
the  cooler  and  moister  districts  of  the  North,  Pansies 
hold  on  much  longer  than  in  the  South,  but  the 
afore-mentioned  directions  are  as  applicable  to  one 
locality  as  to  the  other.  Rooted  cuttings  taken  in 
the  spring  should  be  planted  out  in  nursery  beds, 
doing  it  during  cool  showery  weather.  It  is  better  in 
the  South  to  wait  for  this  than  to  plant  out  in  hot 
dry  weather  and  run  the  risk  of  losses. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  in  nurseries  the 
work  of  propagation  is  proceeding  apace  ;  indeed  the 
plants  that  bloomed  in  May  were  cut  down  and 
cuttings  made  early  in  July.  It  is  good  practice  to 
place  the  pots  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
over  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood,  as  better 
cuttings  are  thereby  obtained.  The  earliest  cut- 
down  plants  are  those  that  should  be  grown  on  for 
early  flowering  next  season.  The  usual  rule  is  to  cut 
them  down,  and,  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
putting  forth  fresh  shoots,  to  shake  all  the  soil  from 
the  roots,  repot  in  a  fresh  compost,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  frame  near  the  glass,  keeping  them  close 
for  a  time  and  shading  from  the  sun.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  in  a  light  sandy  compost,  and  they  do  best 
put  in  pots  and  then  stood  in  a  frame  or  under  a 
hand  light.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  oft  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  grow  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

Pinks. 

All  piping  should  be  finished  without  delay  ;  indeed 
in  an  ordinary  season  the  early  days  of  August 
should  see  the  pipings  rooted  and  almost  ready  to 
plant  out  in  the  open.  A  late  bloom  means  late 
piping,  but  no  further  delay  should  take  place  in 
getting  the  cuttings  inserted.  I  have  placed  mine  in 
large  well-drained  pots,  covered  them  with  bell 
glasses,  and  placed  them  in  a  shady  place.  A  bed 
should  be  prepared  for  planting  out  the  pipings  when 
ready  for  removal.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a 
fine  day  following  rain  to  do  this,  as  the  young  plants 
do  not  like  being  saturated  with  wet  immediately 
after  being  planted. 


Zinnias. 

If  any  flower  may  be  said  to  have  raised  itself  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  into  the  dignity  of  a  florists’ 
flower,  it  is  the  Zinnia.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  finely  grown  and  bloomed  for 
exhibition,  and  they  are  most  effective  when  showm 
with  about  six  inches  of  stem  and  leaves.  To 
have  fine  Zinnias  the  plants  should  be  mulched  and 
watered,  and  the  buds  thinned  out  somewhat.  Large 
in  size,  handsome  in  shape,  varied  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  the  Zinnia  is  a  fine  subject  well  worthy  the 
best  attention. — R.D. 


Oxford  Union  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

The  sixth  annual  gathering  of  florists  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and 
supporters  of  the  Oxford  Union,  which  took  place  in 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  most  interesting  garden  on  Tuesday, 
attracted  a  greater  number  of  visitors  than  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  variable  character  of  the 
weather,  which  was  exceedingly  wet  in  the  morning, 
showery  in  the  evening,  and  cool  all  day — so  unlike 
the  brilliant  summer  weather  usually  enjoyed  at  this 


pleasant  annual  gathering.  The  exhibition  was  a 
singularly  good  one,  in  fact,  a  surprise  to  all,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limited  number  of  growers  who  were 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  open  blooms  to 
cut.  It  was  a  southern  and  south  midland  growers' 
day,  but  very  few  blooms  coming  from  the  Birming¬ 
ham  district,  none  from  Lancashire,  and  perhaps 
not  a  dozen  all  told  from  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Dodwell's 
gardener  was  fortunate  in  hitting  the  day  exactly 
and  in  having  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  to  stage,  so  that 
closely  as  he  was  run  by  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  of  Clapham,  he 
secured  most  of  the  leading  awards  in  the  classes  for 
other  than  single  blooms.  Rare  quality  distinguished 
the  Show  throughout,  and  especially  in  the  Picotee 
classes ;  and  Mr.  Turner  sent  two  boxes  of  novelties 
which  were  a  prime  attraction,  and  several  of  which 
were  awarded  Certificates.  The  Show  was  also  grace! 
by  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  Violas, 
and  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  from  the  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  large  company  sat  down  to  the  usual  luncheon 
— such  a  pleasant  social  feature  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings — Mr.  Dodwell  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Barlow.  After  the  usual  loyal 
toast,  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  proposed  “  The  Judges," 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  of 
Chesterfield  ;  Mr.  W.  Dean  gave  “  The  Exhibitors," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dodwell ;  Mr. 
Thomas,  M.A.,  proposed  "The  Horticultural  and 
Local  Press,”  to  which  Mr.  George  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Rippon  responded ;  other  toasts  followed,  including 
“  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean;  and  “The  Chairman,”  which  was 
enthusiastically  received,  Mr.  Dodwell  being  heartily 
congratulated  on  his  fairly  good  health,  considering 
his  many  bodily  infirmities.  We  append  the  prize 
list  : — 

Twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar  :  first,  Mr.  W.  Reed, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  withJW.  Bacon,  Sybil,  Dr. 
Symonds,  Squire  Potts,  Gordon  Lewis,  Master  Fred, 
George  Melville,  Mrs.  May,  Thalia,  Squire 
Whitbourn,  Mrs.  Bacon,  and  a  seedling  ;  second,  Mr. 
M.  Rowan:  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading;  fourth, 
Mr.  I.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  Birmingham  ;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame ;  eighth,  Mr.  R.  Vesey, 
Clapham.  Six  Carnations,  dissimilar:  first,  Mr.  T. 
J.  Keen,  with  William  Skirving,  Matador,  James 
Douglas,  Rifleman,  Robert  Houlgrave,  and  Lovely 
Mary;  second,  Mr.  F.  Nutt;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
Reading;  fourth,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill  ;  sixth,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon,  Derby  ;  seventh,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath. 

Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar  :  first,  Mr.  Reed,  with 
Norman  Carr,  heavy  red,  Favourite,  Gertrude, 
Amelia,  Chaundy's  271,  Novelty,  Imogene,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Little  Phil,  John  Smith,  Mrs.  Coldridge,  and 
Mrs.  Sharp;  second,  Mr.  M.  Rowan;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Lakin;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Walker;  fifth,  Mr.  G. 
Chaundy;  sixth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips;  seventh,  Mr,  T. 
Anstiss.  Six  Picotees,  dissimilar :  first,  Messrs, 
Thomson  &  Co.  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ;  third,  Mr, 
W.  L.  Walker  ;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  J.  Keen  ;  fifth,  Mr,  F. 
Hooper;  sixth,  Mr.  Nutt;  seventh,  Mr.  J.  Rubbeck; 
eighth,  Mr.  John  Payne. 

Twelve  seifs,  Francies  or  Yellow  Grounds:  first, 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Purple  Emperor,  Germania, 
Lady  Agnes,  Maestro,  Gladys.  Janira,  Joe  Willett, 
Emmie,  Lady  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  three  seedlings; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Reed ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy ; 
fourth,  Mr.  T.  Walker  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips ;  seventh,  Mr.  R.  Vesey.  Six 
blooms,  distinct :  first,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  Germania, 
Gladys,  Rob  Roy,  Annie  Lakin,  Theodor  (Benary), 
and  Joe  Willett ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  third 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Rebbeck ; 
fifth,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen;  sixth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Birmingham  ;  seventh,  Mr.  W.  Bacon. 

Yellow  grounds :  six  Kilmurray  seedlings  :  first, 
Mr.  Reed,  with  Tournament,  Alfred  Gray,  Nancy, 
Gyle’s  No.  4,  Rachel,  and  Nora  ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Chaundy  ;  third,  Mr.  Nutt ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss.  Six  blooms,  any  raisers : 
first,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  Tournament,  Alfred  Gray, 
Stradrath  Bail  (Benary),  Patricia,  and  a  seedling  ; 
second,  Mr.  Chaundy ;  third,  Mr.  Keen ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Nutt  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Hooper  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Phillips  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss. 

The  Premier  blooms  were : — Bizarre  or  Flake 
Carnation,  George  Melville  (Mr.  Rowan) ;  Picotee, 
Mrs.  Payne  (Mr.  Reed);  Fancy  Carnation,  Dodwell’s 
Seedling  896  (Mr.  Reed).  Pressure  on  our  space 
compels  us  to  omit  the  awards  in  the  Single  Classes, 
and  notes  on  the  certificated  blooms,  until  next  week,' 
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NATURE  HER  OWN 

GARDENER. 

A  very  good  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  London 
locality  formerly  noted  for  its  horticulture  and  horti¬ 
cultural  associations.  Two  large  circular  beds  on  a 
lawn,  having  been  left  untilled  and  unfilled  with  plants 
by  the  hand  of  man,  are  now  perfectly  furnished  with 
a  spontaneous  growth  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla,  as 
closely  arranged  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  planted. 
The  old  statement  that  '■  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ” 
might  well  be  applied  here,  only  slightly  modified,  so 
as  to  read  “  Nature  abhors  empty  flower-beds.” 

Nature,  however,  generally  likes  a  mixture,  and  a 
few  plants  of  Sisymbrium  officinale  do  indeed  appear 
amongst  the  Wild  Chamomile;  but  the  latter  is 
really  the  occupant  of  the  beds  in  question,  while  the 
Sisymbrium  from  nature’s  point  of  view  is  neither  an 
intruder  nor  a  weed.  What  makes  these  two  beds 


Hence,  when  they  get  into  cottage  gardens  they  con¬ 
stitute  permanent  stock,  while  the  less-enduring 
subjects  have  to  be  renewed  every  year.  In  the 
shubberies  of  the  public  parks  several  of  the  forms 
are  now  conspicuous  objects.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  in  the  spring  by  division  of  the  stout  and 
fleshy  root-stock,  but  seeds  are  freely  produced,  and 
the  best  plants  would  probably  be  obtained  in  that 
way. 


THREE  WHITE  PENT- 

STEMONS. 

Pentstemoxs  with  pure  white  flowers  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  notwithstanding  that  selection  has  been 
tending  towards  an  acquisition  of  that  kind  for  many 
years  past.  In  a  bed  of  different  varieties  of  this 
useful  autumn-flowering  subject  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  there  are 


ALLAMANDA 

WILLI  AM  SII. 

There  are  something  like  a  dozen  species  of  Alla 
manda,  but  they  are  difficult  to  define  botanical ly. 
In  gardens,  however,  we  find  differences  in  habit 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are  comparatively  dwarf 
with  stiffish  stems  of  erect  habit  and  are  therefore 
suitable  for  pot  culture ;  while  the  taller  and  more 
rampant  climbing  kinds,  such  as  A.  Schottii  and  A. 
Hendersoni,  are  well  adapted  for  training  up  the 
rafters  and  over  the  roofs  of  stoves.  All  of  them 
are  natives  of  South  America,  and  one  extends  as  far 
as  Central  America.  Some  of  them  partake  of  the 
nature  of  trees  in  their  native  country.  The 
flowers  of  all  are  sufficiently  large  and  showy  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation,  provided  they  are  not  too 
bulky  for  accommodation.  All  the  finer  ones  are, 


Allamaxda  Williamsii, 


so  noticeable  is  the  neatness  of  the  lawn  itself,  for 
the  grass  is  kept  neatly  mown  and  trim.  From  a 
gardener's  point  of  view  Matricaria  inodora  would 
have  been  more  showy,  because  the  flower  heads  are 
larger  and  the  rays  not  reflexed.  Some  of  the 
improved  garden  forms  of  M.  Parthenium  would 
have  been  infinitely  better  and  more  orthodox. 
a  ■»  m 

THE  GOAT’S  RUE. 

There  are  two,  if  not  three,  forms  of  the  Goat’s 
Rue  (Galega  officinalis)  in  cultivation.  There  is  the 
typical  blue-flowered  form  which  was  introduced  in 
1568  from  South  Europe,  and  which  varies  in  height 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  according  to  soil,  situation,  and  the 
age  of  the  plant,  or  its  vigour.  The  white-flowered 
variety  (G.  o.  alba)  was  introduced  from  Persia  in 
1823,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  G.  Persica.  A 
dwarf  pale  lilac  or  pale  purple  variety  is  often  met 
with  in  cottage  gardens,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ponspicuous  objects  for  many  weeks  during  July  and 
August. 

Its  dwarfness  is  particularly  noticeable,  for  old 
pnd  well-established  pieces  do  not  exceed  18  ins.  or 
2  ft.  in  height.  Being  long-lived  plants  the  species  of 
Galega  when  once  established  continue  to  flower 
abundantly  every  year  ^yith  a  minimum  of  attention, 


three  kinds  which  are  all  but  pure  white.  The  finest 
one  is  undoubtedly  that  named  Adonis.  The  buds 
are  tinted  with  salmon-pink,  but  much  of  this  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  in  fact 
the  whole  flower  is  then  white,  with  exception  of  a 
pale  pink  tint  round  the  margin  of  the  segments, 
forming  a  broad  edge.  The  leaves  are  pale  in  hue 
as  white-flowered  plants,  that  is,  albinos,  usually  are. 
The  stems  are  about  18  ins.  high,  and  vigorous. 

Another  variety,  named  Fenelon,  has  flowers  which 
are  of  a  deep  red  on  the  upper  side  while  in  bud,  and 
fade  to  a  rosy-purple  as  they  expand.  The  edge  of 
the  segments  is  tinted  with  pink  as  in  Adonis,  and 
the  rest  is  white.  The  lamina  is  as  large  as  that  of 
the  last  named,  but  the  tube  is  distinctly  narrower. 
The  plant  is  perhaps  of  somewhat  more  vigorous 
constitution  than  in  Adonis.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Clio,  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  grows  2  ft. 
high,  and  has  deep  green  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  Adonis,  with  a  narrower  tube,  and  are 
pure  white,  with  exception  of  a  pale  pink  tint  round 
tfie  border  of  the  lobes  of  the  limb.  All  three  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  collections  ;  but  Adonis  is  urn 
doubtedly  the  finest,  if  not  the  most  vigorous,  by 
reason  of  the  wide  pure  white  tube  and  broadly  ex* 
panded  flowers, 


however,  to  be  found  in  British  gardens,  and  all 
have  flowers  of  some  shade  of  yellow,  sometimes 
striated  with  orange,  with  the  exception  of  A. 
Violacea,  which  has  dark  purple  flowers  of  medium 
size. 

A.  Hendersoni  is  variously  reckoned  as  a  variety 
of  A.  Schottii  and  A.  Cathartica;  and  A.  Chelsoni 
is  a  garden  hybrid.  The  subject  of  these  remarks, 
namely  A.  Williamsii,  is  assumed  to  be  a  hydrid 
between  A.  neriifolia  and  A.  Chelsoni,  and  has  the 
stiffish  erect  habit  of  both  those  kinds,  and  will 
make  a  grand  exhibition  plant  without  having  to  be 
trained  like  the  climbers.  The  flowers  are  similar  i.i 
shape  to  those  of  A.  Chelsoni,  and  quite  as  large. 
The  lower  portion  or  tube  is  long  and  slender, 
suddenly  becoming  widened  and  bell-shaped  with 
spreading,  five-lobed  lamina  of  a  clear,  bright 
yellow ;  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  beautifully 
striated  with  orange-coloured  lines,  as  in  A.  nerii¬ 
folia.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  pubescent 
beneath,  especially  on  the  midrib,  and  mostly 
always  produced  four  in  a  whorl ;  a  few  of  them  are 
alternate  on  the  terminal  flowering  shoots. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  21st  ult.  Being  now  in  a  position  to 
give  an  illustration  of  this  beautiful  stove  plant,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  again  referring  to  it. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  inthe  GARDEN. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  lists  of  this  and  other 
early-flowering  bulbs  are  now  coming  in,  and  intend¬ 
ing  cultivators  will  do  well  to  secure  a  stock  early.  Pot 
them  up  at  once  in  good  fibrous  loam,  well-rotted 
dung,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  clean  sand  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  a  sunny 
.  exposure,  and  cover  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  preference 
to  ashes  if  early  growth  is  desired.  Give  a  good 
watering  before  covering  up. 

Nerines. — Bulbs  of  this  class  should  be  potted  up 
at  once,  as  growth  is,  or  should  be,  commencing  at  an 
early  date.  The  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerine  sarniensis) 
comes  into  flower  naturally  during  September  and 
October,  hence  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  it  at  once. 
Other  fine  and  indispensable  kinds  are  N.  curvifolium, 
better  known  as  N.  Fothergilli  majus,  N.  flexuosa, 
N.  sarniensis  corusca,  and  N.  s.  venusta,  all  of  which 
should  receive  attention  at  once.  Sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil  will  meet  their  requirements. 

Pinks  and  Carnations.— Any  further  propaga¬ 
tion  of  these  by  cuttings  should  be  completed  at  once, 
as  good  plants  cannot  be  expected  from  cuttings  put 
in  after  this  date.  Cuttings  of  Carnations  are  only 
desirable  in  cases  where  the  shoots  of  any  choice 
kind  are  too  short  to  be  layered  in  the  usual  way. 

Phloxes. — Take  cuttings  of  the  best  kinds  and  in¬ 
sert  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame  where  they  may 
have  the  additional  protection  of  a  handlight  to  main¬ 
tain  a  moist  atmosphere  till  rooting  takes  place.  Give 
shade  if  necessary  during  bright  sunshine,  but 
remember  that  for  every  hour  the  cuttings  are 
darkened  after  the  sun  declines  so  much  will  they  be 
robbed  of  their  natural  vigour  and  ability  to  form 
good  roots. 

Hollyhock  s . — Go  over  the  plantations  of  seedlings 
and  mark  those  which  are  worthy  of  preservation,  so 
that  the  worthless  ones  may  be  destroyed  in  autumn. 
Propagate  all  good  kinds  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
get  stock  by  means  of  eyes,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  side  shoots  not  yet  showing  flower,  or  which 
are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be  useless  for 
propagation.  Put  the  eyes  in  boxes  in  sandy  soil, 
and  stand  the  boxes  in  a  shady  place,  behind  a  wall 
or  under  trees,  and  keep  them  moist. 

Auriculas. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants 
are  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly.  The  best 
way  to  destroy  them  is  to  dust  the  crowns  with 
tobacco  powder,  making  sure  that  the  aphides  get 
well  dusted.  After  the  latter  are  dead,  lay  the  plants 
on  their  sides  and  wash  out  the  tobacco  and  dead 
insects  with  the  syringe. 

Annuals  for  Spring  Flowering. — Now  is  the 

time  to  sow  seeds  in  the  open  border  of  such  things 
as  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Colinsia  bicolor,  C. 
verna,  Nemophila  maculata,  N.  insignis,  Iberis 
umbellata  and  its  varieties,  I.  amara,  Saponaria 
calabrica,  and  other  hardy  subjects  that  will  stand 
the  winter  without  protection. 

Acalyphas. — The  utility  of  these  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  at  night  should  be  sufficient  recommendation 
to  ensure  a  useful  stock  always  being  kept  in 
hand.  The  rich  tints  of  colour  of  the  foliage  show 
well  under  artificial  light,  and  plants  are  always  in 
demand  for  decorative  purposes.  Some  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  to  root  now  to  furnish  young  plants 
for  winter  work. 

Dracaenas. — If  kept  in  a  dry  warm  atmosphere 
plants  of  this  class  are  pecularly  liable  to  be  infested 
with  thrips,  which  soon  make  the  plants  unsightly  if 
allowed  to  establish  themselves.  Sponging  with 
Fir-tree  oil,  Gishurst  Compound,  or  some  other 
insecticide,  if  applied  in  time  will  remedy  the  evil. 
Continued  propagation  of  Dracaenas  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  useful-sized  plants.  The  tops 
may  be  taken  oft,  put  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a 
good  bottom  heat.  The  old  stems  may  be  buried  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  to  encourage  the  development  of 
side  shoots  which  may  also  be  taken  off  and  rooted. 

Stove  Aquatics. — The  tanks  during  summer  are 
liable  to  be  overgrown  with  a  species  of  Conferva 
and  other  vegetable  organisms  of  an  aquatic  nature, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nymphaeas  and  other 
subjects  grown  in  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  fteqqgfijiy  glear  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  those  low  organisms  nat  only  for  appearance  aftke, 


but  for  the  welfare  of  the  cultivated  subjects. 
Rooted  runners  of  Trapa  natans,  Limnocharis  Hum- 
boldtii,  and  others  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  up. 
See  that  Salvinia  natans,  Pistia  stratiotes,  and 
other  small  aquatics  are  not  being  destroyed  by  the 
weedy  vegetation  above  mentioned. 

Winter  Onions. — Make  a  sowing  of  Onions  in 
rich  well-prepared  ground  in  an  open  and  fully- 
exposed  situation.  Avoid  ground  that  is  in  any  way 
shaded  by  trees  or  walls.  A  coating  of  soot  will  help 
to  keep  wireworms  away  from  the  young  plants.  Sow 
in  lines  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  apart. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. — Cabbages  for 
spring  and  early  summer  use  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  well-prepared  beds.  Ellam's  Early,  Battersea, 
Early  Etamps  and  Early  York  are  good  early  kinds, 
and  some  of  the  later  ones  may  be  sown  for  succes¬ 
sion  according  to  the  demand.  Cauliflower  need  not 
be  sown  till  the  third  or  last  week  of  the  month,  as 
the  seedlings  will  get  large  enough  for  keeping  over 
winter.  Keep  the  beds  clean,  and  thin  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  in  good  time  to  encourage  a  dwarf  and 
sturdy  habit.  Protect  the  seeds  from  birds. 

Lettuces.— Make  successional  sowings  of  hardy 
Cabbage  varieties  in  well-drained  soil  in  sheltered 
situations,  but  at  the  same  time  well  exposed  to  light. 
A  west  aspect  border  where  the  sun  cannot  get 
upon  the  plants  early  in  frosty  mornings  would  be 
suitable.  If  the  beds  are  raised  all  the  better  ; 
and  in  cold  northern  localities,  a  narrow  border 
under  a  west  or  southern  aspect  wall  will  afford 
additional  protection. 


The  Culture  of  Early  Cabbages. 
Cultivators  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
this  useful  spring  vegetable  as  soon  after  the  middle 
of  April  as  possible,  recognise  the  advantage  gained 
by  pricking  out  the  seedlings  several  weeks  prior 
to  finally  planting  them  out.  Plants  of  a  dwarf 
sturdy  character  are  thus  secured,  and  are  calculated 
to  stand  severe  frost  and  sudden  changes  of  weather 
much  better  than  those  which  are  transferred  from 
the  seed  bed  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Some 
half  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  fame  of  that  invaluable 
early  sort,  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf,  became  established, 
I  obtained  a  batch  of  plants  from  a  nursery  the 
rootstems  of  which  reminded  me  of  the  stems  of  strong 
seedling  fir-trees.  These  were  planted  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following 
March  heads  were  coming  in  for  use.  This  was  the 
earliest  crop  of  Cabbages  I  ever  cut,  and  I  attributed 
the  result  chiefly  to  the  system  of  cultivation  to 
which  the  seedlings  had  been  subjected  before  I 
received  them.  Where  time  or  sufficient  space 
cannot  be  afforded  to  prick  out  a  large  number  of 
se'edlings,  they  should  at  least  be  well  thinned  out. — 
D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

Cabbage  Lettuce. 

The  prolonged  drought  of  this  season  has  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  varieties 
of  these.  In  the  Cabbage  section  we,  in  common 
with  many  growers,  adhere  pretty  closely  to  All 
the  Year  Round,  a  well-known  good  sort.  But 
since  attention  was  directed  to  the  excellence  of 
New  York  in  your  pages,  a  few  years  ago,  I  have 
been  induced  to  give  it  atrial,  and  I  find  that,  besides 
the  handsome  size  of  the  heads,  they  remain 
longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other  variety  I  have 
tried ;  in  fact,  as  one  writer  indicated,  it  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  rot  rather  than  run  to  seed. 

The  extraordinary  size  to  which  New  York 
grows  may  preclude  it  from  being  .useful  as  an  early 
Lettuce,  but  as  a  standard  sort  for  summer  supply, 
it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  raise  a  better  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 


The  Hydrangea  as  a  Decorative  Plant.— 
At  a  recent  flower  show  a  collection  of  plants  was 
shown,  not  for  competition,  by  the  Messrs.  Daniels 
of  Norwich,  in  which  there  were  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Hydrangeas,  many  of  them  plants  with  one  stem 
and  a  good  truss  of  flowers,  there  were  also  plants 
of  greater  size  freely  flowered,  but  the  single  stemmed 
plants  quite  took  the  general  fancy.  They  are  suit¬ 
able  for  small  as  well  as  large  greenhouses  where  a 
variety  of  flowers  has  to  be  grown,  There  are  some 
half-dozen  or  more  varieties,  but  I  tjijnH  th?  H. 
Hortensis  is  the  finest  still — T  l}7, 


FUCHSIAS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

A  few  years  ago  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  and  similar  low  plants, 
graduated  as  to  height,  monopolised  the  flower 
garden,  and  constituted  the  sum  and  substance  of 
summer  gardening  and  carpet  bedding.  This  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  a  more  natural  style, 
and  instead  of  a  uniform  mass  of  something,  or  a 
mixture  after  the  same  pattern,  a  kind  of  gardening  is 
being  evolved  which  shows  off  the  individual  form 
and  habit  of  the  plants  themselves.  This  applies  not 
only  to  Fuchsias,  but  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums, 
Petunias,  and  even  Verbenas  may  be  utilised  in  the 
same  way  with  fine  and  ever-varying  effect. 

The  beds  under  notice  are  situated  along  the  side 
of  Park  Lane,  east  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  ;  they  are 
arranged  in  a  single  file  along  one  side  of  a  walk,  and 
in  double  file  along  the  other  side  of  the  same.  To 
the  west  of  that  gate  there  is  only  a  single  row  of 
beds  on  one  side  of  the  walk.  All  alternate  with 
beds  planted  with  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  Fuchsia  is  considerable,  but 
it  is  evident  that  many  other  kinds  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  the  same  space  of  ground. 
For  instance,  every  bed  at  present  occupied  with 
Fuchsias  might  be  planted  with  a  different  sort. 
Plants  of  various  heights  might  be  employed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  bed.  Some  erect-habited  kinds 
might  be  employed  to  advantage  when  only  9  ins.  or 
12  ins.  high,  for  planting  closely  together,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  ground-work  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  Two  or  more  kinds  of  similar  habit 
might  be  associated  together  in  the  same  bed  ;  and 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  and  floriferous  though 
small  flowered  kinds,  such  as  Rose  of  Castile  and 
Venus  de  Medici,  would  not  be  amiss. 

West  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  is  a  bed  of  Fuchsia 
Ab-del-Kadir,  with  red  sepals  and  violet  purple  petals, 
on  a  ground-work  of  Viola  Mrs.  Turner,  a  charming 
soft-lilac  variety  shaded  lavender.  The  edging  is  of 
Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  blue  Lobelia  Emperor 
William.  Passing  eastward  there  is  a  bed  of 
Fuchsia  Mrs.  Russell,  with  red  sepals  and  violet 
purple  petals,  mixed  with  F.  gracilis  variegata,  and 
on  a  ground-work  of  Viola  Beauty  of  Chipping 
Norton,  very  dark  blue,  with  a  double  edging.  The 
next  bed  consists  of  F.  Madame  Corneilisson,  with 
spreading  red  sepals,  white  petals  and  red  stems,  on 
a  ground-work  of  Viola  Lilacina,  light  blue.  The 
white  sepals  and  rosy  carmine  petals  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  contrast  well  with  the  last-named  Viola  in 
another  bed.  Fuchsia  Empress  of  Germany  has 
short  broad,  red  sepals  and  a  double-bluish  purple 
corolla.  This  is  mixed  with  F.  Sunray,  having 
•variegated  foliage,  on  a  ground-work  of  Viola  Mrs. 
Turner  flowering  grandly.  The  whole  is  edged  with 
a  bicolor  Pelargonium  named  Queen  of  Queens  and 
blue  Lobelia. 

East  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate,  as  already  stated,  the 
beds  are  much  more  numerous,  as  the  ground  at 
command  is  more  spacious.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  walk  the  beds  are  in  pairs,  planted  to  match  or 
nearly  so.  Near  the  gate  are  two  large  beds  of 
Fuchsia  Empress  of  Germany,  mixed  with  Vitis 
heterophylla  variegata,  on  a  ground-work  of  Viola 
Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton,  edged  with  a  bicolor 
Pelargonium  and  Viola  Blue  Bell.  The  Fuchsias 
are  3  ft.  high,  and  form  bushy,  pyramidal  specimens. 
Two  beds  are  planted  with  Tower  of  London,  a  very 
floriferous  Fuchsia,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  red  sepals 
and  purple  petals.  The  ground-work  consists  of 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  pegged  down,  and  Viola 
Mrs.  Turner,  with  an  edging  of  Pelargonium  Golden 
Fleece  and  blue  Lobelia.  The  next  two  Fuchsia 
beds  are  occupied  with  Mrs.  Marshall,  mixed  with 
large  plants  of  Iresine  Herbstii,  on  a  ground-work  of 
Viola  Lilacina.  The  edging  here  is  of  Iresine 
Lindeni  and  Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire,  pegged  into  a 
neat  line.  There  were  also  two  large  beds  of  mixed 
varieties,  interspersed  with  the  purple  -  foliaged 
Lobelia  splendens  Victoriae,  on  a  ground-work  of 
Viola  Blue  Bell, 

A  side  bed,  filled  with  Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata, 
the  purple-leaved  Lobelia,  Dracaena  congesta, 
Funkia  Sieboldi  variegata,  and  Geranium  sanguineum 
on  a  ground-work  of  Alternantheras,  looks  very 
graceful  and  pretty,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
character  of  the  plants  themselves.  Fuchsia  Golden 
Treasure,  a  yellow-foliaged  sort,  is  mixed  with  the 
soft,  glaucous,  fern-like  foliage  of  Melianthus  major 
jn  another  bed  on  a  ground-work  of  niixed  Pansies. 
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In  all  of  the  above  arrangements  the  Fuchsias  vary 
from  iSins.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  are  allowed  to 
assume  the  natural  habit,  which  is  generally 
pyramidal,  and  horizontal  or  drooping,  but  some¬ 
times  ascending.  An  equally  attractive  use  is  made 
of  larger  specimens,  planted  singly,  or  in  informal 
groups  upon  the  grass.  Particularly  attractive  is  a 
broadly  conical  habited  and  extremely  floriferous 
variety  named  Annetti  ;  the  calyx  is  red  and 
spreading,  while  the  corolla  is  shortly  and  widely 
funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  soft-rosy  violet.  Annie 
Earle  is  something  in  the  way  of  Mrs,  Marshall, 
Henry  Brooks  is  a  slender  and  graceful  kind,  about 
4  ft.  high,  with  dark  flowers.  Several  specimens  of 
Madame  Corneilisson  are  4  ft,  to  5  ft.  high,  and  the 
elegant  F.  gracilis  is  4  ft.  in  height.  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  has  long  flowers,  with  a  soft,  red  tube 
and  sepals  and  carmine  petals.  F.  Rundell,  a  similar 
but  paler  kind,  stands  about3  ft.  high. 


MR.  LAKIN’S  GARDEN 

AT  OXFORD. 

This  garden  is  situated  at  Temple  Cowley,  near 
Oxford,  a  pleasant  suburb  of  this  learned  city,  and 
occupying  a  somewhat  rising  eminence  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction.  The  proprietor  is  that  worthy 
florist,  Joseph  Lakin.  He  is  a  true  florist  in  the 
sense  of  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  florist’s  flowers 
and  their  culture,  and  on  every  subject  he  takes  in 
hand,  he  leaves  the  impress  of  his  ability  to  develop. 
He  is  a  trading  florist  in  the  sense  that  he  raises  and 
sends  out  new  things  ;  and  also  sells  his  surplus 
stock,  in  this  respect  following  the  practice  of  other 
amateurs.  But  he  publishes  no  list,  and  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  traders  who  do.  He  also  grows  a 
considerable  number  of  hardy  flowers,  which  are  cut 
and  sold  to  some  who  have  stalls  in  the  Oxford 
market. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  are  the  great  hobby  of 
our  friend.  He  has  some  700  plants  in  pots,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  at  the  end  of  June,  I  was  sorry 
to  see  a  few  plants  were  dying,  and  in  a  somewhat 
vexing  manner,  for  they  had  made  a  good  start,  and 
then  gradually  dwindled  away.  An  examination  of 
the  stem  showed  that  a  kind  of  rot  had  set  in  just  at 
the  soil  level,  hence  the  decline  and  death  of  the 
plant.  But,  as  other  collections  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  trying  winter  weather.  It  could  not  be  traceable 
to  over-potting  as  Mr.  Lakin  pots  in  smaller  pots 
than  is  usual,  placing  one  or  two  plants — generally 
two — in  a  6,  7  or  8-sized  pot.  I  may  add  that  he 
grows  only  the  best  sorts  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees. 

As  a  raiser  he  has  already  made  his  mark,  and 
and  his  new  heavy  red-edged  Picotee,  Isabel  Lakin, 
which  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its  class  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Show  at  Westminster  this  year,  is  a  first-rate  variety. 
It  is  a  flower  of  high  quality.  Elizabeth,  a  light- 
edged  purple,  is  of  great  purity,  and  the  petals 
are  finely  formed  and  regularly  edged.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  his  fine  white  seifs,  Annie  and  Emma 
Lakin,  or  his  charming  rose-flake,  Lovely  Mary.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lakin  that  he  prefers  to  name 
all  his  best  new  flowers  after  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  he  has  enough  unnamed  seedlings  of  high 
quality  to  exhaust  the  names  of  all  his  grandchildren 
likely  to  be  born  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
White  Pink  Mrs.  Lakin  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  I 
saw  in  his  garden  beds  of  this  and  his  two  new 
white  Cloves  planted  in  October  last,  which  had 
stood  all  through  the  winter  with  very  few  losses 
indeed  ;  thus  testifying  to  their  thorough  hardiness  of 
character.  There  was  also  a  bed  of  seifs  and  fancies. 

Among  the  flowers  Mr.  Lakin  grows  for  cutting 
may  be  mentioned  Pyrethrum  (double)  Princess 
Metternich,  a  fine  white  ;  a  single  flowered  seedling 
of  a  deep  magenta  colour,  fine  for  cutting ;  Pericles 
(single),  blush  ray-florets  and  yellow  centre  ;  Melton 
(double),  very  fine  crimson  ;  Wiga  (double),  rose, 
tinted  with  gold ;  J.  N.  Tweedy  (double),  deep 
crimson,  very  fine  ;  Aphrodite  (double),  white,  very 
good  indeed  but  a  little  tall-growing  ;  and  Pan,  a 
very  useful  single  white. 

I  must  not  fcrget  three  beds  of  florists’  Tulips,  just 
ripening  off  nicely,  and  soon  to  be  ready  for  lifting. 
Mr.  Lakin  appears  detei mined  to  do  his  share 
towards  creatirg  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Tulip  in 
tho  touth;  and  to  that  end  he  has  secured  a  number 


of  new  varieties  raised  by  Storer  and  others,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  the  best  of  the  named  Lancashire 
varieties,  which  are  seen  at  the  Tulip  Shows. 

Pinks  are  always  acceptable  in  the  market,  and  Mr. 
Lakin  grows  for  bunching  Mr.  Sinkins  and  several 
seedlings  he  has  raised  from  it  ;  also  his  new  white, 
Mrs.  Lakin.  The  Pink  is  one  of  our  sweetest 
scented  flowers. 

Pansies  and  Violas  in  bunches  are  much  esteemed 
for  floral  decorations  and  as  posies.  Of  the  former, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  a  very  fine  deep  yellow  self ;  George 
Rudd,  yellow  self;  some  good  dark  and  blue  seifs,  fine 
strains  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Violas :  Archie  Grant,  a  good  formed  violet- 
blue  self  that  stands  up  well ;  Blue  Cloud,  a  pretty 
blue-edged  variety  in  the  way  of  Skylark,  much 
liked  in  the  market  ;  The  Mearns  and  Mrs.  Baxter, 
in  the  way  of  Countess  of  Kintore,  but  preferred  to 
it. 

Of  hardy  plants  for  bunching,  it  is  found  spikes  of 
Delphiniums  sell  well,  and  they  come  in  just  at  the 
Oxford  Commemoration  time  when  flowers  are  in 
great  demand  ;  Tradescantias  sell  well  ;  also  the  blue, 
white,  and  mauve-coloured  forms  of  T.  Virginica; 
Papaver  Orientale,  very  rich  in  colour  ;  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium,  very  pretty ;  Daffodils,  such  as 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horsfieldi — three  fine 
varieties  of  N .  bicolor  always  in  demand  when  they 
can  be  had  ;  Liliums  candidum  ;  Pyrenaicum,  or  the 
Yellow  Turk’s  Cap  ;  Testaceum  speciosum  in  variety, 
Chalcedonicum,  &c.  ;  Rosa  rugosa,  of  which  Mr. 
Lakin  has  a  large  bed  ;  Iris  Siberica,  very  pretty 
and  free  ;  and  seme  of  the  varieties  of  I.  Germanica, 
such  as  Victoria,  purple  and  white  ;  and  Darius, 
chrome-yeXcw  and  purple  ;  amongst  others,  the  blue 
S  alvia  Tencri  ;  Papaver  Orientale  bracteatum,  and 
its  pale-rose  variety  Rosy  Queen  ;  the  beautiful 
violet-blue  Geranium  Armenium  ;  Trollius  europseus, 
much  liked  in  the  markets ;  Lindefolia  spectabile  ; 
Lathyrus  Sibthorpii  ;  Iris  Lusitanica,  purple  and 
orange;  Verbascum  phcenicum  ;  Mertensia  Sibirica, 
pale-blue  ;  Dianthus  Marie  Parc,  double  white  ;  the 
Austrian  briar-rose  ;  Inula  glandulosa,  Anthericum 
Liliastrum ;  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  fine 
for  cutting  ;  Senecio  Doronicum,  capital  for  cutting  ; 
CEnothera  Youngii,  deep  golden  yellow;  Potentilla 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  very  showy;  and  Alfred  Salter, 
orange  and  crimson  ;  Achillea  mongolica,  pure  white, 
larger  in  blossom  than  A.  ptarmica ;  Doronicum 
Harper  Crewe,  &c. 

I  have  not  exhausted  everything,  but  I  have 
named  enough  to  show  what  an  immense  amount  of 
interest  there  is  attaching  to  this  Oxfordshire  garden. 
I  asked  friend  Lakin  as  to  the  order  in  which  he 
marketed  his  flowers.  He  said  he  began  with 
Narcissus  about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  May  the 
yellow  Primula  Auricula,  of  which  he  has  a  large 
bed,  and  Pansies  ;  then  followed  Doronicum  Harper 
Crewe,  and  the  double  white  Narciss.  Trollius, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  blue  and  white  (there  are  good 
beds  of  each)  ;  Iris  Germanica,  single  and  double 
Pasonies,  Pyrethrums,  Cornflowers,  Papaver  Orientale 
and  its  varieties,  Anthericum,  Roses,  Pinks, 
Delphiniums,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and  finishes  up 
with  Roses.  He  grows  a  good  quantity  and  variety 
of  tea-scented  varieties,  and  they  keep  up  the  supply 
until  the  middle  of  October. — R.  D. 


THE  EDELWEISS. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  to  establish 
or  acclimatise  the  Edelweiss  or  Lion’s  Foot  (Ledntopc- 
dium  alpinum)  in  this  country,  the  success  is  rather 
partial,  and  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired.  The  difficulty  cannot  be  on  the  score  of 
hardiness,  for  it  inhabits  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
where  it  is  largely  collected  by  the  natives.  In  rich 
moist  soil  the  plant  grows  strongly  enough  in  the 
Southern  counties  of  England,  but  is  liable  to  die  out 
in  winter.  Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is 
that  the  woolly  white  leaves  get  bespattered  with  mud 
during  heavy  showers  of  rain  when  planted  in  loose 
soil.  Its  powers  to  resist  our  winter  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  planted  in  well-drained  soil  in  fully- 
exposed  positions,  and  on  elevated  mounds  amongst 
stones  or  on  properly-constructed  rockeries.  Here 
it  will  ripen  a  few  seeds  in  moderately  dry  summers, 
and  by  this  means  a  stcck  of  plants  can  generally  be 
kept  up.  The  continued  popularity  of  the  plant  will, 
however,  ensure  fresh  importations  of  plants  or  seeds 
mom  time  tp  time  It  wag  originally  introduced  as 
long  ago  113  177G  ' 


(Hardening  Miscellany, 


THE  ARTICHOKE  CENTAURY. 

The  botanically  accepted  name  of  this  plant  is 
Centaurea  cynarioides,  but  it  is  often  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  sectional  name  of  Rhaponticum  cynarioides. 
The  heads  are  so  large,  and  borne  singly  at  the  apex 
of  the  stems,  that  the  plant  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Globe  Artichoke.  The  florets 
are  purple,  in  this  case  also  making  the  resemblance 
more  striking.  The  deception  may  be  declared 
complete  when  we  add  the  long,  deeply  pinnatifid 
leaves,  which  are  grey  above  and  white  with  tomen- 
tum  beneath.  The  plant  would  have  been  a  fine 
subject  for  the  subtropical  flower  garden,  or  even 
the  picturesque  garden,  had  the  flower  stems  been 
tall  and  stately.  Instead  of  this  they  are  only  about 
18  ins.  high.  More  might  however  be  made  of  the 
species  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  foliage.  Beds  or 
large  clumps  of  it  in  the  pleasure  ground  or  promi¬ 
nent  places  elsewhere  would  not  be  without  effect. 
Only  six  species  of  this  type  of  Centaurea  are  known, 
but  probably  only  two  of  them  are  in  cultivation  and 
neither  are  common.  They  would  make  bold  clumps 
on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and  particularly 
recommend  themselves  to  the  keepers  of  public  parks 
for  that  purpose. 


CALENDULA  PLUVIALIS. 

In  rich  soil  the  flower  heads  of  this  Cape  Marigold 
attain  a  fine  size,  and  might  do  service  for  Marguer¬ 
ites  or  Paris  Daisies,  than  which  they  are  much 
larger,  but  liable  to  close  up  during  cloudy  weather. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  ray  florets  is  of  a  bronzy- 
violet-purple,  but  internally  pure  white  with  exception 
of  a  narrow  zone  at  the  very  base,  which  is  violet. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  in  gardens  known  as 
C.  p.  aurea,  but  it  only  differs  from  the  type  in  the 
colours  of  the  under  surface  of  the  rays  giving  place 
to  a  pale  yellow.  The  upper  surface  is  pure  white 
as  in  the  type.  The  species  has  numerous  names( 
another  one  very  common  in  this  country  being 
Dimorphothecapluvialis,  and  in  Harvey  and  Sowder's 
Flora  Capensis  the  accepted  name  is  Dimorphotheca 
annua.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  sandy  soil  at  the 
Cape,  and  varies  greatly  in  size  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  found. 


THE  SWEET  WILLIAM  CATCHFLY. 

This  name  is  net  inaptly  applied  to  Silene  Armeria, 
for  in  habit,  affinity,  and  in  the  flat  corymbose  panicle 
of  flowers  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Sweet 
William  than  to  the  Armeria  from  which  it  borrows 
its  name.  The  only  relation  it  can  have  to  Armeria 
or  Thrift  lies  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  beautiful  bright  pink,  or  sometimes  white  as  in 
the  variety  S.  A.  alba.  Both  are  useful  annuals  for 
border  decoration,  and  flower  all  the  better  and  for  a 
longer  period  if  properly  thinned  out  in  spring. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SIBTHORPII. 

A  yellow-flowered  annual  species  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  now  finding  its  way  into  many  gardens,  and  may 
be  received  with  much  favour  as  a  bedding  plant 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  native  weed.  In  habit, 
it  closely  resembles  C.  segetum  of  our  cornfields,  and 
which  proves  a  veritable  pest  to  many  a  farmer,  not 
only  amongst  his  corn  but  also  in  the  Turnip  and 
Mangle  Wurzel  fields.  In  wet  seasons  the  ordinary 
means  of  destroying  it,  with  implements  drawn  by 
horses,  is  utterly  inadequate  for  the  task,  as  the  plants 
take  fresh  root  and  flower  again.  Sometimes  the 
flower  beds  in  villa  gardens  are  filled  with  seedlings 
brought  directly  from  the  cornfield,  and  no  one  can 
say  but  that  they  look  pretty.  The  new  comer  (C. 
Sibthorpii),  competing  with  our  native  weed,  has  also 
bright  yellow  flower  heads  and  oblong  deeply,  toothed 
leaves.  The  latter  are  however  green,  and  do  not 
present  the  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue  of  those  of  its 
congener,  and  they  as  well  as  the  stems  and  branches 
are  hairy,  while  those  of  C.  segetum  are  smooth. 
Both  species  are  now  competing  with  one  another  for 
recognition  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
flower  heads  of  C.  segetum  grandiflorum  are  as  yet 
larger  than  those  of  the  wild  form,  or  of  C.  Sibthorpii. 
The  latter  may,  however,  be  improved  by  selecting 
dwarf  varieties  having  larger  flowers.  The  species 
niay  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horlicij^ 
iural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
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YELLOW  COCKSCOMBS. 

Few  probably  would  care  for  a  batch  of  yellow 
Cockscombs,  or  to  substitute  them  for  the  red  and 
crimson  kinds  which  are  sought  after  by  all 
cultivators  alike.  The  different  strains  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  vary  greatly  in  the  depth  of  the  red  and  crimson 
hue  of  the  flowers  and  bracts,  and  the  darker  kinds 
are  selected  in  preference  to  all  others.  Yellow 
varieties  do  sometimes,  however,  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  look  so  novel  by  contrast  that  the  wonder 
is  they  do  not  get  more  encouragement ;  for  surely  a 
race  of  different  colours  would  be  as  interesting 
and  ornamental  as  the  same  colours  in  Celosia 
pyramidalis,  and  which  are  grown  by  many  culti¬ 
vators.  Some  yellow  Cockscombs  recently  appeared 
on  the  exhibition  table  at  a  local  show,  and  looked 
pretty  by  contrast,  but  could  not,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  compete  successfully  with  the  crimson 
kinds.  The  sides  of  the  crest  presented  a  satin  and 
slightly  yellow  lustre,  while  a  golden  line  traversed 
the  apex  of  the  comb,  following  its  sinuous  and  wavy 
outline.  _ 

LILIUM  TESTACEUM. 

This  old  garden  Lily  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum,  the 
characters  of  which  it  combines  in  an  evident  manner. 
The  lower  leaves  are  ascending,  the  upper  ones  ad- 
pressed  to  the  stem,  and  all  are  of  a  shining  green 
and  somewhat  twisted  as  occurs  in  L.  chalcedonicum. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal,  thyrsoid  raceme, 
and  are  pendulous  with  the  segments  reflexed.  The 
latter  are  of  a  clear  light  yellow,  evenly  suffused  with 
a  pale  red,  a  mixture  of  colours  which  is  readily 
expressed  by  the  specific  name,  which  is,  moreover, 
more  often  applied  to  certain  insects  than  to  plants. 
We  can  therefore  conceive  of  the  colour  being  a 
mixture  of  the  white  Lilium  candidum  and  the  scarlet 
L.  chalcedonicum.  The  slender  stems  vary  from 
3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  appear  to  best  advantage 
when  peering  from  amongst  Rhododendrons  and 
other  plants,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  London 
parks  at  the  present  time.  No  particular  soil  or 
cultural  care  is  necessary  for  this  Lily,  as  it  flowers 
freely  every  year  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
common  white  species. 

CAMPANULA  RHOMBOIDALIS. 

There  are  several  species  of  Bellflower  which 
require  a  particular  kind  of  cultural  treatment  in 
order  to  grow  and  flower  well.  The  rockwork  is  the 
best  place  for  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  are  seldom  seen  in  perfection 
except  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  cottage 
window  where  they  get  protected  from  frost  and  wet 
during  winter.  The  Bellflower  under  notice  will 
grow  in  any  ordinarily  good  garden  soil  without  any 
further  attention  than  that  accorded  to  herbaceous 
plants  generally,  which  when  once  established  in  a 
border  can  pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves  if 
merely  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  from  being  over¬ 
grown  by  one  another.  It  has  found  its  way  into 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  thrives  like  a  weed,  and 
flowers  as  profusely  as  it  would  in  the  garden  of  a 
prince.  The  stems  grow  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high, 
branching  towards  the  top  with  racemes  of  drooping, 
bell-shaped,  deep-blue  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1775  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
it  has  been  grown  somewhere  or  other  in  British 
gardens  since  that  time,  possibly  in  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cottage  gardens. 

THE  INVOLUCRATED  HONEYSUCKLE. 

A  finely -flowered  specimen  of  this  Honeysuckle  has 
been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  from  Scotland.  As 
a  species  it  is  both  handsome  and  very  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  is  the  Lonicera  involucrata  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  Honeysuckles  which  the  Marcartney  Rose 
(Rosa  bracteata)  does  to  the  rest  of  ,the  Roses.  The 
flowers  in  both  cases  are  surrounded  by  large  and 
somewhat  conspicuous  bracts.  The  Honeysuckle  in 
question  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  stout  branches  of  a 
deep  bronzy-red  on  the  upper  or  exposed  surface. 
The  large,  stiffish  leaves  are  oblong,  dark  green  and 
finely  wrinkled,  and  from  the  axils  of  these  the 
peduncles  arise,  bearing  each  a  pair,  more  rarely 
three,  closely  placed  flowers.  These  are  surrounded 
by  two  large,  ovate,  crimson-red  bracts,  inside  of 
which  are  four  less  highly-coloured  bracteoles 
united  in  pairs,  forming  two  obversely  hearbshaped 


pieces.  The  tubular  flowers  are  yellow  tinted  with 
red.  The  bracts  remain  after  the  flowers  drop  and 
constitute  the  more  enduring  ornamental  part  of  the 
inflorescence.  The  species  was  introduced  from 
Saskatchewan,  a  district  of  Canada  bordering  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  1824.  Later  on  it  was  brought 
from  California  in  1838,  and  described  as  anew  species 
by  Dr.  Eschscholtz,  under  the  name  of  Lonicera 
Ledebourii,  but  whoever  cares  to  read  the  description 
of  the  two  will  see  that  they  have  been  described  in 
almost  identical  terms. 


THE  ALPINE  ERYNGO. 

Many  years  ago  Eryngium  alpinum  was  the  glory  of 
cottage  gardens  during  the  summer  months.  The 
climate  of  Scotland  seems  to  suit  the  plant  better 
than  the  more  sunny  Southern  counties  of  England. 
No  doubt  under  the  latter  conditions  the  same 
influences  tell  upon  the  constitution  of  the  plant, 
which  have  a  weakening  tendency  on  that  of  many 
other  alpines  which  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
established  here.  That  Eryngium  alpinum  is  hardy 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  when  once  established 
under  suitable  conditions  it  is  a  long-lived  plant. 
The  root-stock  increases  rather  slowly  it  is  true  as 
far  as  off-sets  are  concerned ;  but  fine  foliage 
develops  around  the  crown,  and  strong  flowering 
stems  are  thrown  up  annually,  bearing  large  oblong 
heads  of  flowers.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
together  with  the  long,  much  divided  and  somewhat 
spiny  involucral  bracts,  all  assume  a  fine  steel-blue 
appearance,  remaining  in  beauty  for  many  weeks 
together  and  for  long  after  the  flowers  themselves 
have  performed  their  functions  and  passed  into  the 
fruiting  stage,  The  flower  heads  with  their  bracts 
may  be  cut  while  still  in  perfect  condition  with  their 
accustomed  steel-blue  tints,  and  used  for  decorative 
purposes  amongst  other  cut  flowers  as  they  retain 
their  beauty  for  a  long  period.  Few  of  the  species 
of  Eryngium  are  more  showy  of  their  kind  than  E. 
alpinum,  which  was  first  introduced  in  1597. 

MUTISIA  DECURRENS. 

The  last  winter  was  sufficiently  severe  on  all  hands 
to  test  the  hardiness  of  this  plant.  Notwithstanding 
the  frost  and  snow  it  lived  through  the  winter  on  the 
wall  of  No.  1  Museum  at  Kew,  and  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  freely  for  some  time  past.  The  worst  part  of 
this  shrubby  composite  is  the  slowness  of  its  growth 
and  the  few  branches  it  makes  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Those  few  branches  terminate  in  a  large 
solitary  flower  head  of  considerable  beauty,  while 
they  are  well  enough  furnished  with  foliage  ;  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plant,  including  the  main  stem, 
get  naked,  and  no  branches  are  developed  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  Nor  does  the  plant  seem  inclined 
to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  root.  The  leaves,  as 
the  specific  name  implies,  run  down  upon  the  stem, 
forming  wings  ;  they  also  terminate  in  tendrils  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Gloriosa  superba,  by  which 
the  plant  is  enabled  to  cling  to  anything  which 
comes  in  its  way.  The  flower  heads  measure  about 
4  ins.  across,  and  the  long  bright  orange  rays  are 
somewhat  reflexed.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Andes  of  Chili. 


LELAND'S  FIERY  THORN. 

The  Fiery  Thorn  (Craetagus  Pyracantha)  becomes 
an  object  of  great  beauty  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  when  covered  with  its  fiery  scarlet  berries. 
The  common  form  usually  gets  to  some  size  before 
it  fruits  well,  more  especially  if  raised  from  seeds  ; 
the  fruiting  condition  would  be  promoted  by  grafting 
pieces  of  old  trees  on  the  roots  of  the  common 
Hawthorn.  Leland’s  Fiery  Thorn  (C.  P.  Lelandi) 
flowers  and  fruits  while  yet  in  a  small  state,  and  has 
lively  orange-scarlet  berries.  It  is  largely  planted  in 
clumps  of  three  or  five  specimens  upon  the  grass  in 
the  public  parks  of  Paris.  The  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  a  single  stem  which  throws  out  lateral 
branches  forming  narrow  pyramids,  which  fruit  with 
remarkable  freedom  almost  from  the  ground  upwards. 

THE  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  BEARBIND 

Apparently  only  the  double-flowered  form  of  Calys- 
tegia  pubescens  has  been  introduced  to  this  country. 
Like  the  other  species  it  requires  to  be  planted 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  nuisance  to  its 
neighbours  on  account  of  its  long,  underground, 
fleshy  stems.  Notwithstanding  this  freely  running 
habit  it  is  evidently  not  at  home  in  certain  soils  or 
positions.  Probably  a  shady  position  would  suit  it 


best,  as  it  does  well  in  some  villa  gardens  where  it  is 
allowed  to  ramble  amongst  shrubs.  The  flowers  are 
perfectly  double  with  numerous  small  petals  resem¬ 
bling  a  Rose,  and  are  pink  at  first  but  afterwards 
become  of  a  bright  rose  hue. 

CENTAUREA  MACROCEPHALA. 

In  spite  of  the  few  flower  heads  produced  by  this 
species,  it  has  a  bold  and  telling  effect  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border  during  July.  Each  stem  is  about  2  ft, 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  terminates  in  one  large  bright-yellow 
head.  The  radical  leaves  are  large,  and  from  amongst 
them  rise  the  stems,  which  are  leafy  to  the  top,  the 
leaves  being  slightly  twisted  and  closely  set,  giving 
the  plant  a  characteristic  appearance. 

LAYIA  ELEGANS. 

The  two-coloured  rays  of  the  flower  heads  of  this 
composite  give  it  an  attractive  appearance.  They 
are  broad,  trifid,  clear  yellow  at  the  base  and  white 
at  the  apex,  and  being  closely  arranged  the  colours 
fall  into  two  concentric  zones.  The  stems  are 
slender,  much  branched,  and  ultimately  become  pro¬ 
cumbent  when  they  attain  some  length.  They  are 
furnished  with  small,  lanceolate,  hairy  leaves.  The 
species  is  a  hardy  annual  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
and  showy  when  in  full  bloom, 

_ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  watering. 
Most  Orchids  require  plenty  of  water  while  making 
their  growth.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine,  but  do 
not  use  the  blinds  when  they  can  be  done  without, 
as  the  plants  are  benefited  by  all  the  light  they  can 
receive,  except  in  bright  sunshine.  Cattleyas 
especially  should  have  the  blinds  rolled  up  when  the 
house  is  syringed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Those 
plants  which  are  maturing  their  growths  should 
have  the  water  somewhat  withheld,  but  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  allow  the  growths  to  shrivel.  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  D.  aureum,  D.  Wardianum,  &c., 
having  finished  their  growth,  should  be  removed  to 
a  cool,  airy  house,  where  water  can  be  sparingly 
given,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  rest.  Plants  so 
treated  flower  more  freely  when  again  introduced 
into  heat  than  those  allowed  to  remain  in  a  warm 
moist  temperature. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  will  now'  require  atten¬ 
tion.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  and  remove 
all  decaying  material  from  the  roots,  and  re-pot  in 
clean  well-drained  pots,  using  good  fibrous  peat  and 
clean  sphagnum.  Fill  the  pots  about  three  parts  with 
potsherds  and  keep  the  plants  a  little  above  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  and  use  live  sphagnum  for  the  top. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-pot,  a  mistake 
often  made  with  this  plant.  Place  the  plants  at  the 
warm  end  of  the  cool  house,  and  latter  on  they  can 
be  removed  to  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
The  plants  will  not  require  much  water  for  some 
time  until  the  young  roots  are  in  active  work. 
O.  Roezlii  should  also  be  seen  to,  the  same  material 
is  suitable  for  potting,  but  the  plant  requires  more 
heat  to  do  it  well.  I  have  found  it  do  best  grown  in 
baskets  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  plant 
stove,  where  it  can  be  freely  syringed.  I  have  tried 
for  some  years  to  grow  it  along  with  O.  vexillarium 
in  the  cool  house  during  summer,  but  failed. 

Calanthes  and  Lycaste  Skinnerii  will  be  benefited 
by  watering  with  weak  manure  w'ater  twice  a  week. 

I  use  horse  droppings  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soot,  and  find  that  as  good  as  anything  I  have  tried. 
— A.  W. 

Dendrobium  Dearei. 

Although  introduced  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  recently  as  1882,  the  utility  of  this  species  for  cut 
flower  work  is  already  well-known.  The  stems  vary 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  but  they  flower  with  wonder¬ 
ful  freedom  when  only  half  that  height.  Whether 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  the  plants  should  be 
suspended  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood 
properly.  July  and  August  are  the  months  during 
which  the  flowers  are  developed,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  plethora  of  flowers  of  all  kinds,  those  of  the 
subject  in  question  are  so  choice  that  they  wilj 
always  be  in  request.  The  pedicels,  trigonous  ovaries 
and  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  exception  of  a 
yellowish-green  blotch  on  the  lip,  striated  witfl 
darker  lines  ;  the  blotch,  however,  serves  to  give 
tone  and  character  to  the  flowers,  adding  much  to 
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their  beauty  and  interest.  The  species  is  grown  in 
baskets  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  and  is  now 
flowering. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi. 

The  soft  and  pleasing  colours  of  this  Cattleya,  and 
the  medium  size  of  its  flowers,  render  it  more  suitable 
for  button-hole  work  than  the  large  and  more  showy 
blooms  of  the  labiata  group,  and  which  are  altogether 
too  gross  for  that  kind  of  work.  A  single  flower, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  a  frond  of  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum  mundulum,  or  A.  c.  Pacotti,  will 
furnish  a  button-hole  bouquet  large  enough  on  all 
hands  for  a  gentleman’s  coat.  The  soft  rosy  sepals 
and  petals  are  tinted  with  lilac  ;  the  lip  is  similar  in 
hue,  except  that  the  edges  of  the  lateral  lobes  border¬ 
ing  on  the  throat,  and  also  the  base  of  the  front  lobe, 
are  of  a  pale  creamy-yellow,  thus  adding  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  Brazilian 
species,  flowering  with  us  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  and  stray  flowers  may  appear 
at  various  other  times  according  to  the  season  the 
growth  has  been  made. 

Cattleya  superba  splendens. 

N  either  the  variety  under  notice  nor  the  type  is 
particularly  common  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  C.  nobilior  and  C.  Ack- 
landise,  but  the  other  details  are  different.  The  stems 
vary  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  high,  bearing  at  the  apex  two 
short,  oblong  leaves  from  between  which  the  flowers 
arise  ;  they  are  not  thickened  in  the  manner  of  a 
pseudo  bulb,  but  terete,  and  ridged  and  furrowed 
longitudinally.  The  peduncle  bears  from  two  to  four 
flowers  of  large  size,  those  of  the  variety  splendens 
being  larger  than  the  type  and  showy.  A  plant 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  basket,  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  deep,  rich  purple  with  a  narrow  white  edge. 
The  lip  is  purple,  or  the  front  lobe  of  a  warm  rosy- 
violet,  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  It  lies 
close  up  against  the  column,  and  the  contrast  to  the 
yellow  blotch  formed  by  the  maroon  purple  anther 
cap  is  very  marked.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  Cattleya 
is  of  moderate  dimensions,  easily  housed,  and  withal 
beautiful. 

A  late-flowering  Lselia  purpurata. 

A  large  plant  in  the  houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  flowered  at  the  usual  time  and  the  blooms 
were  removed  for  cut-flower  purposes.  A  strong, 
but  late  developed  pseudobulb  produced  a  sheath 
about  the  usual  time,  but  the  flowers  after  awhile 
ceased  to  grow  for  a  time  and  appeared  as  if  they 
would  ultimately  fail  to  reach  the  blooming  stage. 
Growth,  however,  recommenced  and  the  flower- 
scape  bore  eight  fine  flower  buds  on  the  point  of 
expansion  when  we  saw  it  the  other  day.  It  is 
seldom  that  L.  purpurata  produces  eight  flowers  on 
a  single  scape ;  from  four  to  six  is  of  much  more 
common  occurrence,  even  on  well-grown  plants. 
The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  bloom  here  as  else¬ 
where  before  the  pseudobulbs  get  exhausted  has 
the  effect  of  reserving  their  energy  for  another  year, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  would  help  to  account  for  the 
large  number  of  flowers  in  question. 


THE  DOUBLING  OF 

FLOWERS. 

Does  the  doubling  of  flowers  add  to  their  decorative 
value  and  general  usefulness  ?  was  the  question  put 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  horticulturist  of  some 
standing.  We  were  both  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  among  the  new  plants  placed 
before  us  was  a  double  form  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  a 
magnificent  hardy  twiner,  which  was  introduced  from 
China  in  1818.  There  is  a  very  large  specimen  of  it 
against  the  south  side  of  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  on  Ealing  Green,  having  such 
a  massive  trunk  and  covering  such  a  great  space, 
that  I  think  Mr.  Walpole  was  quite  correct  when  he 
once  informed  me  he  believed  it  to  be  either  one  of 
the  original  plants  brought  to  this  country,  or  one  of 
the  very  first  plants  propagated  immediately  after  it 
came  to  hand.  Those  who  have  seen  this,  or  other 
specimens  of  the  Wistaria,  will  remember  that  it 
produces  numerous  bluish  flowers  in  the  form  of 
long  pendulous  racemes,  in  early  spring,  and  some¬ 
times  a  second  crop,  much  more  sparingly,  in  autumn. 
The  double  form  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
was  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  single  form,  and 


that  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Floral  Committee. 

Types  of  Lilacs. 

But  some  double  forms  of  our  common  Lilac,  Syringa 
vulgaris,  raised  in  France  and  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  few  weeks  ago,  had  a  very  different  recep¬ 
tion.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  as  valuable 
additions  to  our  early  flowering  hardy  shrubs.  Our 
Common  Lilac  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Golden  Laburnum,  the  most  popular  of  our  spring 
flowering  shrubs,  and  it  has  recently  bloomed  very 
finely.  There  are  three  types  of  the  Lilac  to  be 
found  in  our  gardens,  viz.,  Syringa  dubia,  which  is 
generally  grown  as  the  Persian  Lilac,  and  which  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  common  Lilac  by 
its  more  graceful  habit,  smaller  stature,  smaller 
leaves,  and  more  profuse  flower  spikes,  which  are 
long  and  branching.  There  is  a  very  fine  deep- 
coloured  form  of  this  known  as  Rothmagensis,  much 
deeper  in  colour,  and  of  such  decorative  value  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

The  Persian  Lilac  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  ;  it 
has  slender  branches,  small  leaves,  and  flowers  vary¬ 
ing  in  colour  from  rosy  carmine  to  white.  But,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  it  is  rarely  planted  under  its  own 
name,  the  Siberian  Lilac  being  substituted  for  the 
Persian  Lilac. 

What  we  generally  see  in  gardens  are  the  common 
white  and  the  common  purple,  or  lilac,  Lilacs.  The 
Lilac  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  about 
three  centuries,  and,  though  its  origin  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Persia, 
and  with  it  appears  to  have  come  its  common  name, 
for  Lilac  is  said  to  be  a  Persian  word.  Several  fine 
single  varieties  have  been  obtained  such  as  Charles 
10th,  Dr.  Lindley,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Alba  grandi- 
fiora,  Marie  Le  Grange,  &c.,  all  of  which  exceed  the 
common  Lilacs  in  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  inflorescence,  and  in  deeper 
and  more  novel  tints  of  colour.  These  new  varieties 
are  being  much  more  propagated  and  planted  than 
formerly,  and  so,  finding  their  way  into  English 
gardens,  lend  an  added  beauty  to  our  shrubbery 
borders. 

Double  Lilacs. 

I  do  think  the  new  double  Lilacs,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  are  valuable  acquisitions. 
The  large  individual  flowers  are  increased  in  size 
owing  to  their  becoming  double,  and  the  flower 
spikes  are  much  larger  in  consequence.  The  finest 
of  the  double  varieties  I  have  seen  are  Boule  de 
Nancy,  pale  pinkish  lilac;  Michael  Buchner,  rosy 
lilac,  very  fine ;  Maxime  Cornu,  or  to  give  it  its 
proper  name,  Bretschneideri,  semi-double,  soft  rosy 
lilac ;  Alphonse  Lavallee,  pale  violet ;  Madame 
Lemoine,  pure  white,  very  fine  ;  and  Leon  Simon, 
pink,  one  of  the  very  finest.  As  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  have  awarded  their  certificates  of 
merit  to  several  of  the  foregoing,  their  value  as 
decorative  agents  in  the  shrubbery  can  be  accepted. 

Culture  of  the  Lilac. 

The  Lilac  is  a  very  accommodating  plant,  and  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  In  a 
strong  yellow  loam  it  will  blossom  much  more  finely 
than  in  poor  soil.  I  am  quite  certain  we  do  not 
cultivate  our  shrubbery  borders  enough.  Any  soil 
is  thought  good  enough  for  shrubs,  however  poor  ; 
the  plants  are  put  in  thickly  together,  and  often 
crowd  each  other  in  a  most  inconvenient  manner  ;  the 
top-dressing  nature  provides  to  assist  in  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  the  plants  by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  is  remorse¬ 
lessly  raked  out  on  the  ground  of  tidiness ;  and 
sometimes  the  shrubbery  border  is  dug  or  forked 
over,  loosening  all  the  surface  roots,  but  nothing  is 
added  in  the  shape  pf  top  dressing.  Many  of  our 
choice  flowering  shrubs  would  grow  more  luxuriantly 
and  produce  finer  flowers  if  the  plants  were  less 
crowded,  and  some  manure  was  occasionally  added. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  plant  shrubberies  thickly  at  the 
outset,  to  furnish  them,  but  a  judicious  thinning  out 
should  be  practised  as  the  plants  increase  in  size. 

Common  Names  of  the  Lilac. 

In  Devonshire  the  Lilac  is  known  as  “  May,”  a  term 
applied  to  the  hawthorn  in  Hampshire  and  other 
counties.  In  Cornwall  it  is  known  as  the  "  Prince’s 
Feather.”  In  many  country  places  it  is  called  ■■  Lay- 
lock  and  in  South  Devon  "  Ducks-bills.”  The 
name  of  ducks’-bills  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the 
appearance  of  the  separate  flowerets,  which  have 
something  of  the  shape  and  form  of  a  glove,  and  are 
flattened  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  bill  of  a  duck. 
— if.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  August  1st  and 
V'd- — The  twelfth  summer  exhibition  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Sefton  Park,  and 
fully  sustained  its  high  reputation  for  good  all-round 
exhibits.  The  centre  of  the  huge  marquee  was  as 
usual  devoted  to  the  plant  classes  with  a  grand  bank 
down  the  centre,  Pelargoniums,  Caladiums,  Lycopo¬ 
diums,  &c.,  being  staged  on  each  side.  The  annexe  at 
either  end  was  devoted  in  one  case  to  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  in  the  other  to  cut  flowers,  &c.,  with 
tastefully  arranged  groups  in  the  centre. 

For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  five  fine 
foliaged  and  five  flowering,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell, 
gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Clevely,  Allerton, 
staged  an  imposing  group  consisting  of  Kentia 
Forsteriana  (eight  feet),  Phoenix  rupicola  (eight  feet), 
Gleichenia  dichotoma,  Croton  Countess,  C.  Queen 
Victoria,  Ixora  coccinea  superba  (four  feet),  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum  (beautifully  flowered),  Ixora 
Williamsii,  Erica  Lindleyana,  and  Anthurium 
Schertzianum.  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Coventry,  was  second  with  some  fine  plants, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  third.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage  and  three  flowering, 
Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp 
Hill,  Woolton,  was  to  the  fore  with  Thrinax  elegans, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda.  With  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  first  with  Statice 
Holfordii,  Ixora  Morsei,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  B.  Cromwell 
second.  For  three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom,  for  one  stove  plant  in  bloom,  for  four  fine 
foliage  plants  and  for  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant , 
Mr.  J.  Jellicoe  secured  all  the  premier  awards.  With 
six  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell  was  first  with 
fresh  well  grown  specimens,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Gowen, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  with 
four  hardy  ferns  Mr.  J.  B.  Brancker  came  in  first,  as 
he  did  also  for  Filmy  Ferns.  Four  exotic  orchids  : 
first,  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones  ;  second,  Mr.  O.  H.  Williams. 
Single  orchid  :  first,  Mr.  T.  Gowen  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Brancker.  The  remaining  classes  were  competed 
in  by  the  exhibitors  already  named,  the  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Fuchsias,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  being 
very  good. 

For  the  circular  group  of  plants,  150  ft.,  amateurs, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  first  with  a  good  arrangement, 
his  Drascenas  being  rather  heavy,  the  ground  work 
Adiantum  cuneatum  fresh  and  clean;  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe 
was  a  very  close  second  with  brighter  flowers,  but 
lacking  a  trifle  in  ground  work.  Five  competed  for  the 
open  group,  250  ft.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  were 
easily  first  with  a  splendid  combination  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark  being  second. 

The  cut  flower  section  was  very  pleasing,  the 
flowers  being  of  high  quality,  and  giving  the  judges 
plenty  of  work.  Roses  were  good  in  colour  but 
slightly  wanting  in  size,  owing  possibly  to  their 
season  being  nearly  past.  Herbaceous  flowers  were 
in  greater  quantity  than  usual,  and  of  splendid 
quality,  whilst  the  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers 
were  superb.  In  the  Rose  classes  the  principal 
winners  were  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons;  Messrs. 
Harkness&Sons;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Co.  Down;  Mr, 
T.  B.  Hall,  Birkenhead  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Raffles  Bullery 
Liscard.  Of  twelve  varieties  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  cut  flowers,  five  stands  were  staged,  and  Mr. 
J.  Jellicoe  secured  premier  honours  with  a  charming 
lot  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  T.  Carling  was  second 
with  lovely  flowers,  but  not  so  many  orchids.  For 
twenty-four  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers, 
Mr.  G.  Eaton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq., 
Allerton,  was  first  with  a  magnificent  lot.  With 
twelve  varieties  Mr  J.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bateson,  Allerton,  came  in  first. 

Fruit  was  somewhat  less  than  usual  in  quantity, 
the  Grapes  to  a  slight  extent  showing  the  difficulty 
in  producing  high  finish  in  a  dull  season.  For  eight 
dishes,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot  including 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  well  coloured  Muscat  of 
Alexandra  Grapes,  Queen  Pine,  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Monarch  Melon,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
Kirk's  Plum,  and  Apricots  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bennett, 
gardener  to  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynn,  Rhug,  Corwen ; 
third,  Mr.  Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
Trentham.  Six  dishes  of  Fruit  distinct  kinds 
amateurs  ;  first,  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  A.  R 
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Gladstone,  Esq.,  Broad  Green,  Liverpool,  with 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandra  Grapes, 
Bellegarde  Peaches  (grand  colour),  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  May  Duke  Cherries  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Coates,  gardener  to  \V.  H.  Verdin, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  veget¬ 
ables  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  gardener  to  Earl  Lathom, 
Ormskirk,  came  in  first  with  Sutton’s  Autumn 
Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Sutton's  Ax  Tomatos,  Tele¬ 
phone  Peas,  Pragnall’s  Beet,  and  Deverill’s  Advance 
Onion  (fine),  &c. ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Stoney.  Collection 
of  vegetables,  eight  distinct  kinds,  amateurs : 
first,  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  with  good  dishes  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Pownall,  Prescot,  with  a  well  arranged  lot. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R. 
P.  Ker  &  Sons,  for  Croton  Golden  Ring,  Drascena 
argentea  striata,  and  Pteris  Victorias  ;  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Horticultural  Co.,  for  a  group  of  plants,  Tea 
Roses,  &c.  ;  to  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrincham, 
for  cut  Begonias;  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
N.B.,  for  Pansies  and  Petunias  ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers ;  to 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  new  Rose, 
Duchess  of  Fife;  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  for  a 
new  Rose,  Alice  Perkins ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Davies  & 
Sons,  Ormskirk,  for  Lilium  auratum ;  to  Mr.  R. 
Ashcroft,  West  Derby,  for  seedling  Fern ;  to  Mr.  W. 
Kneale,  Woolton,  for  seedling  Verbena. 

Warwick  Amateur  and  Cottagers’  Horticultural 
Society. — On  Wednesday,  July  29,  the  eleventh 
annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took  place  in  the 
private  grounds  of  Warwick  Castle,  kindly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  as  in  former  years,  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  No  flower  show  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  favoured  with  a  finer  site,  or  one  more 
replete  with  varied  picturesque  beauty  and  romantic 
historical  surroundings.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  exhibition  itself,  visitors  to  the  show 
find  every  year  abundant  and  ever  fresh  interest  in 
the  charming  locality.  Entering  at  the  porter's 
lodge  and  traversing  the  winding  road  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  and  overarched  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  skirting  coppice,  with  its  undergrowth 
of  evergreen,  ivy,  and  ferns,  draping  the  rocky  walls, 
a  bend  in  the  road  to  the  right  leads  up  an  ascent 
having  on  the  left  the  disused  moat  overgrown  with 
various  and  numerous  trees  of  a  large  growth,  and 
beyond  and  above  them  the  ponderous  walls  of  Guy’s 
Tower.  From  the  hill  by  the  Castle  walls,  the  open 
sward  allowed  for  the  site  of  the  exhibition  gradually 
descends  to  the  river.  It  is  a  spot  which  must  claim 
from  the  most  matter-of-fact  visitor  much  admiration, 
and  half  a  day  lived  there  by  the  fanciful  one  must 
be  Elysium  itself. 

Several  tents  were  required  for  the  exhibits,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year,  filled  all 
the  available  space,  and  made  a  remarkably  good 
display,  but  everything  was  very  convenient  to  the 
judges. 

The  annual  show  is  exclusively  for  bona-fide 
amateurs  and  cottagers  residing  in  the  borough  of 
Warwick,  but  a  goodly  number  of  exhibits  not  for 
competition  are  always  furnished. 

Mr.  Fred  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  had  a  fine 
group  of  plants  and  charming  bouquets ;  Mr.  T. 
West,  Warwick,  a  good  group  of  flowers  and  foliage 
plants.  [A  large  group  of  Adiantums  came  from  Mr. 
Kitley,  the  Castle  Gardens.  His  Tomatos  also  were 
excellent.  An  extensive  collection  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  was  shown  by  Mr.  Benson,  Emscote, 
Warwick.  Mr.  F.  Horne,  Packmores,  Warwick, 
showed  a  group  of  flowers'.  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  of  the 
Saltisford  Grounds,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruit 
good  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  consisted  of  Grapes, 
Melons,  Citrons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Tomatos, 
Figs,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  It  was 
effectively  hedged  round  with  a  cool  border  of 
Adiantums,  Grasses,  &c.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull  and  Birmingham,  exhibited  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  among  which 
were  some  very  fine  Delphiniums,  some  double 
varieties  of  Potentilla  ;  also  collections  of  Begonias 
and  Gaillardias.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  seedsmen, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  had  a  varied  collection  of 
their  Peas,  including  Stourbridge  Marrow,  Royal 
Standard,  Electric  Light,  Triumph,  Stratagem,  &c. 

A  collection  of  forty’-eight  Roses  came  from  Messrs. 
Dickson’s,  Chester.  Mr.  W.  Astell,  Portland  Row, 
Leamington,  sent  a  collection  of  twelve  single  and 


twelve  double  Begonias.  The  greater  attractions  of 
the  tents  were  the  superb  displays  of  Roses  sent  by' 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  both  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  Mattock  exhibited  boxes  of  both  Hybrids  and 
Tea  Roses.  Amongst  the  former,  by  far  the  best 
were  his  Horace  Vernet,  Airs.  John  Laing,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Amongst  his  button-hole  Tea 
Roses,  which  were  massed  together  in  effective 
bunches  by  the  exhibitor,  the  choicest  were  his 
Anna  Olivier,  Innocente  Pirola,  Ma  Capucine,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  and  Niphetos.  In  Mr.  G. 
Prince’s  collection  were  Francisca  Kruger,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  deWatteville, 
the  Bride  (a  white  Catherine  Mermet),  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  and  Ernest  Metz,  soft  carmine  colour. 
Amongst  hybrid  perpetuals  were  fine  samples  of 
Alfred  H.  Williams,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi 
(bright  cherry-red),  Annie  Wood,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  Mr.  J. 
Marsh,  Priory  Nursery',  exhibited  five  brace  of 
Cucumbers,  averaging  eighteen  inches  in  length,  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes  were  Messrs.  J.  Boswell,  J.  Mottram,  S. 
Makepeace,  T.  Smith,  S.  Heath,  W.  Radford,  T. 
Payne,  T.  Haynes,  W.  E.  Masters,  J.  Bumford, 
G.  E.  Burgess,  J.  Gibbs,  C.  H.  Gibbs,  S.  Warwick, 
&c.,  and  in  the  cottagers’: — W.  Lowe,  A.  Alcock, 
J.  Taylor,  J.  Bumford,  W.  Blakeman,  &c.  Plants, 
fruit,  flov'ers,  and  vegetables  were  good  throughout, 
and  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the  Warwick 
Show  for  high  quality.  The  industrial  department 
was,  as  usual,  a  great  success,  examples  of  needle¬ 
work  being  particularly  good. 

The  arrangements  were,  as  usual,  admirably 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Councillor 
J.  Lloy'd  Evans,  the  Secretary. 


QUGgTIODS  ADD  AO 

Cockroach. — A  Gardener :  Not  the  common  cock¬ 
roach,  Blatta  orientalis,  but  an  even  more  destructive 
pest,  the  American  cockroach,  Periplaneta  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Put  some  strong  smelling  syrup  in  a  deep 
glass  jar  and  lay  a  piece  of  lath-wood  on  the  neck, 
up  which  the  insects  can  climb.  They  will  seek  the 
syrup  fast  enough,  but  will  be  unable  to  get  out  again. 

Vines  Diseased. — J.  S.  :  We  regret  we  cannot 
tell  you  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
your  young  vines,  or  how  to  check  it.  It  has  been 
known  for  several  years  past,  and  is  most  perplexing. 
The  shoots  become  brown  and  wither  up  as  if 
scorched,  the  growth  becomes  paralyzed,  and  the 
vines  almost  ruined.  The  condition  of  the  Tomatos 
on  the  back  wall,  which  are  attacked  by  another 
fungoid  disease,  would  suggest  the  application  of  too 
much  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere 
and  not  enough  heat  and  air  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  with  the  vines  would  be  to  cut  off 
all  the  affected  shoots,  and  try  to  get  a  new  growth 
in  a  more  buoyant  and  healthy  atmosphere. 

Begonias  for  Exhibition. — Begonia  :  You  do  not 
say  if  you  want  to  show  plants  or  cut  blooms. 
If  plants  we  should  prefer  medium  sized  blooms; 
if  cut  blooms  you  should  stage  the  largest  you  can 
get,  if.  even  in  size  and  perfect  in  form  and  colour. 
The  seed  of  double  Begonias  is  obtained  from  the 
female  blooms  which  are  invariably  single.  It  is  the 
male  or  pollen-bearing  blooms  v'hich  have  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  petals. 

Pansies  Diseased. — Viola :  Your  plants  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus — .ZEcidium  Viola; — commonly 
called  the  Violet  Cluster  Cup.  The  fungus  lives  in 
the  interior  of  the  host  plant,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  remedy.  The  plants  attacked  should  all  be 
burnt. 

Packing  Flowers. — Young  Hand  :  If  you  have  to 
send  them  any  distance  the  best  plan  is  to  pack  in 
shallow  boxes,  and  in  single  layers.  Put  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool  in  the  bottom,  and  give  it  a  good  water¬ 
ing  before  putting  in  the  flowers.  After  packing 
closely,  put  a  sheet  of  wadding  on  the  top,  and  the 
blooms  will  come  out  quite  fresh,  even  after  a  long 
journey. 

Quassia  and  Soft  Soap. — Black  Fly  :  The  decoc¬ 
tion  is  made  by  boiling  4  ozs.  of  Quassia  Chips 
(procurable  at  a  chemist's)  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water 
for  ten  minutes  ;  strain  off  the  chips  and  add  4  ozs. 
of  soft  soap,  which  should  be  dissolved  as  it  cools. 
Stir  it  up  well  before  using, 

Scented  Verbena. — J.  S.  :  The  plant  so  called 
is  not  a  Verbena,  but  Aloysia  citriodora,  an  old 
favourite  in  English  gardens,  and  hardy  in  the 
Southern  Counties  near  the  coast.  The  young  shoots 
root  readily  in  a  frame  at  this  time  of  year. 

Soot  Water. — Hale  :  The  best  plan  is  to  put  the 
soot  into  a  bag,  with  a  stone  in  it  to  sink  it,  and  drop 


it  into  the  tub  from  which  you  dip  for  watering. 
The  manurial  properties  of  the  soot  will  gradually 
become  dissolved,  and  should  be  changed  about  once 
a  week. 

Variegated  Strawberry. — Saxon  :  The  plant  is 
obtainable  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  under  the  name 
of  Fragaria  chiloense  variegata,  but  its  fruits  are  of 
no  value. 

Oyster  Plant. — C. :  It  is  Mertensia  maritima,  a 
Boragewort  which  grows  wild  on  the  sandy  beach  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  takes  its 
popular  name  from  the  leaves  tasting  something  like 
oysters. 

Names  of  Plants.—  B. &S. :  17,  Eryngium  Oliver- 
ianum.  James  Milligan:  1,  Lonicera  involucrata ; 

2,  Cistus  Cyprius ; '  3,  Piptanthus  nepalensis  ;  4, 

Poterium  officinale;  5,  Lychnis  chalcedonica ;  6, 
HZnothera  fruticosa  ;  7,  Lysimachia  punctata. 

A.  A.  T.  :  5,  The  correct  name  is  Sidalcea  oregana  of 

Asa  Gray,  and  Sidalcea  malvseflora  of  Lindley. 
N.  McG.  :  1,  Periploca  graeca ;  2.  Leucothoe  Cates- 
baei ;  3,  Potentilla  argyrophylla  atrosanguinea ;  4, 
Tradescantia  virginica  ;  5,  Spiraea  Ulmaria  ;  6,  Cam¬ 
panula  aliariaefolia.  TV.  J.  TV.  :  1,  Adiantum 
trapeziforme  Sanctae  Catherinae ;  2,  Adiantum 

macrophyllum  ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  4,  Adian¬ 
tum  Ghiesbreghtii  (Syn.  A.  scutum) ;  5,  Nephrodium 
molle ;  6,  Selaginella  Willdenovii  (the  S.  cassia 

arborea  of  gardens)  ;  7,  Adiantum  aemulum. 

B.  & is.  :  1,  Cimicifuga  racemosa ;  2,  C.  cordifolia  ; 

3,  Acorus  gramineus  variegatus.  A.  R.,  L. :  1, 
Goniophlebium  appendiculatum ;  2,  Onoclea  sensi- 
bilis  ;  3,  The  Poppy  is  Papaver  somniferum,  Pasony- 
flowered,  scarlet  and  white. 

Onions  Diseased. — Omega  :  The  specimens  of 
leaves  you  sent  us  were  badly  affected  with  the 
Onion  mildew,  a  parasitic  fungus  known  as  Perono- 
spora  Schleideniana,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to 
Onions  in  some  districts,  preventing  them  from 
attaining  anything  like  average  size,  especially  if  it 
commences  early  in  the  season.  As  the  mycelium 
penetrates  the  leaves  everywhere,  and  lives  in  the 
interior,  you  cannot  apply  any  remedy  in  the  form  of 
a  fungicide  which  will  prove  effectual  in  destroying 
the  fungus.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  collect 
all  badly  diseased  specimens,  and  also  the  leaves  of 
others  beginning  to  show  traces  of  the  malady,  and 
burn  them  to  prevent  the  spores  from  spreading  the 
evil.  Badly  drained  soil  often  assists  the  spread  of 
the  fungus,  as  moisture  is  always  favourable  to  its 
development. 

Holland  House. — Erratum. — In  our  account  of 
the  gardens  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  published 
at  p.  745,  we  inadvertently  stated  the  name  of.  the 
present  proprietor  to  be  Lord  Porchester  instead  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  We  regret  the  error,  which 
was  inexcusable. 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased. — Omega  :  The  stems 
and  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  a  natural  coat¬ 
ing  of  grey  hairs  which  botanists  term  tomentum. 
The  specimens  were  rather  withered  before  we 
received  them,  and  we  could  detect  no  fungus.  Some 
slight  injury  caused  to  some  of  the  leaves  might  be 
due  to  the  punctures  of  some  plant  bug  allied  to  the 
Frog  Hopper  (Aphrophora  spumaria),  several  of 
which,  including  the  latter,  do  injury  to  the  young 
leaves  of  Chrysanthemums.  You  should  look  them 
over  occasionally  and  catch  any  bugs  which  may  be 
upon  them.  The  white  hairs  above  mentioned  are 
more  common  or  numerous  on  some  varieties  than 
others. 

Elms  Blown  Down. — Omega  /Without  statistics  or 
data  we  cannot  say  whether  the  English  Elm  is 
more  often  blown  down  than  any  other  forest  tree, 
because  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be  so.  It  depends 
very  much  on  circumstances,  for  hundreds  of  the 
Norway  Spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  are  sometimes  laid 
flat  during  a  gale  of  wind.  If  one  or  two  should 
succumb  to  the  storm  it  lets  the  wind  in  upon  the 
others  which  were  accustomed  to  protection,  and 
then  they  fall  wholesale.  Silver  Firs,  Poplars,  and 
Beeches  are  often  served  in  the  same  way,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  severe  gales  are  pretty  frequent. 
The  English  Elm  is,  however,  very  liable  to  fall  in 
stormy  weather,  and  branches  are  liable  to  snap  and 
come  down  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
Japan  Sophora  (Sophora  japonica)  and  other  trees 
also  lose  branches  in  the  same  way  without  any 
apparent  cause.  All  trees  are,  however,  more  liable 
to  be  broken  or  thrown  down  while  covered  with 
their  foliage  than  in  winter.  The  branches  are  also 
weaker  at  that  time  because  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  young  wood  which  has  not  yet  become  solidified. 
The  brittleness  of  the  wood,  together  with  the 
weight  of  foliage,  must  be  held  to  account  for 
the  breakages. 

Communications  Received. — J.  R.  M. — J.  H. — 
R.  McK. — J.  A. — J.  B.,  Ardanock — G.  C. — S.  M.— 
W.  B.— J.  C.— H.  S.  W.— Rosa— Mrs.  B.— W.  H.— 
A.  G. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

Little  &  BallantYne,  Carlisle, — Bulb  Catalogue, 
Clematis,  Roses,  &c. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edim 
burgh. — Dutch  and  other  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
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TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLES^ATS8,‘sisms“8^0W  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

The  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  is  unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August,  ys.  6 d.  each. 

PTERSS  TREiULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  each. 

We  now  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  the  best 
varieties  of  CLEMATIS  ready  for  planting 
out,  also  BEDDING  PLANTS,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  particulars. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 


22nd  YEAR  OP  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain  is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  ios.  per  ioo. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE 
PRIMULAS,  6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


ARTERS’  TESTED  SEEDS  for 

Present  Sowing. 


CABBAGE.— CARTERS’  EARLY 

HEARTWELL. —  Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  early 
Cab  bage  incultivation.  Very  distinct.  The  heads  are  extremely 
firm,  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  In  sealed  packets  only — price 
per  pacnet,  is.  and  6d.\  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  Pest  free. 


ETTUCE. — Carters’  Giant  White  Cos, 

price  2 s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Dunnett’s  Giant 
Winter  Cos,  price  2s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet ;  Carters' 
Longstander  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  2 s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per 
packet ;  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  is.6d.  per 
ounce,  6 d.  per  packet.  All  post  Iree. 


found  in  gardens.  Whatever  may  become 
of  the  plants  they  will  never  again  form 
one  great  private  collection  as  at  Pendell 
Court,  and  we  shall,  in  horticulture,  be  all 
the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  that  place  in  our 
plant  collections. 

Did  we  find  that  there  were  no  real 
falling  off  in  good  plant  gardens — the  loss 
of  one  being  replaced  by  another— there 
would  be  no  harm  done ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  tor  as  one  after  another  of  old 


ONION. — Carters’  Golden  Globe  Tri¬ 
poli,  price  2S.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Giant 
Rocca,  price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Giant  White  Tripoli, 
price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Early  White  Naples,  price 
gd.  per  ounce  ;  Giant  Madeira,  price  is.  per  ounce.  All  post  tree. 

ARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  War¬ 
rants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.— 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

~Tjohw  roskTw”  stbawberryT 

THE  EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


high  gardening  reputation  passes  away, 
others  fail  to  take  their  places.  At  Pendell 
Court  a  pure  love  of  plants  predominated, 
At  the  newer  places  plants  and  flowers 
seem  to  be  chiefly  grown  to  gratify  pride, 
display  human  frailties,  or  fancies,  in  fact, 
but  not  human  love,  knowledge,  or  refine* 
ments.  Would  that  all  the  treasures  of 
Pendell  Court  could  be  transferred  to  Kew, 
to  Glasneven,  to  Manchester,  to  Edin* 


Trials  North  and  South  prove  it  extraordinary 
for  earliness,  productiveness,  flavour,  size,  and 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  “  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,” 
"Garibaldi,”  “  President,”  &c. 

Order  now.  Extra  strong  Runners,  4s.  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  100,  delivered  in  August. 
TRUE  FROM  THE  INTRODUCERS, 

LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

THE  ROYAL  SEED  &  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 


burgh,  or  to  some  other  of  our  popular  public 
gardens  where  they  could  be  kept  fof 
public  instruction  and  enjoyment.  Why 
beautiful  plants  should  not  be  thus 
preserved  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  a9 
well  as  beautiful  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN, 

O  0Q0  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES^ 

iiOR.II  BUNYARO  &  Ce. 

Beg  to  say  their  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CULTURAL  and 
COMPLETE  LIST  of  SUMMER  FRUITS  is  now  ready. 
Strawberries  for  forcing,  for  fruiting  next  year,  &c.,  can  be 
supplied  in  grand  plants  on  liberal  terms,  true  to  name. 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 rf., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

'yirivr.  cutbush  son, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


THE  TWO  BEST  CABBAGES 

ARE 

DICKSONS’  FIRST  &  BEST, 

And  DICKSONS’  PERFECTION, 

Per  packet,  6d.f  Per  ounoe,  Is. ;  post  free. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Long,  writing  on  June  1st,  says:  “  I  am  very 
pleased  with  your  ‘  First  and  Best '  Cabbage,  which  I  sowed 
last  summer  for  the  first  time.  We  have  been  cutting  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  and  I  cannot  hear  of  anyone  else  cutting  so 
early.  The  plants  withstood  the  severe  winter  remarkably 
Well.”  _ _ 

For  other  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Onions,  &c.,  for  present 
Sowing,  see  Catalogue,  sent  post  free  on  application  : 

DICKSONS,  -“SJSKSfiSr 4  CHESTER. 

LIMITED, 


CARLISLE. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  802 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  17th. — Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  iSth— Caine  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  19th. — Shropshire  Horticultural  Societys’ 
Show  (2  days).  Flower  Shows  at  Abingdon  and  Swindon. 

Thursday,  Aug.  20th. — Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms.  Leighton  Buzzard  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  Aug.  21st. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


4%  li'Ofid. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F. R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  1 5th,  1891. 


I^rivate  Plant  Collections.— The  death 
3”  of  the  venerable  Sir  George  Macleay,  a 
few  weeks  since,  has  led,  as  we  then  thought 
would  be  the  case,  to  the  early  dispersal 
of  the  fine  collection  of  plants  at  Pendell 
Court.  During  the  time  the  gardens  there 
were  under  the  control  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  and  since  under  the  admir¬ 
able  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Ross,  ample 
evidence  of  the  wealth  of  good  things 
grown  in  them  has  often  been  seen  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Ross  has  for  some  time,  for 
special  reasons,  ceased  to  bring  to  London 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  plants  grown  at 
Pendell  Court,  and  now  that  we  learn  the 
entire  collection  is  speedily  to  be  dispersed, 
it  is  certain  that  Pendell  Court  will  pour 
out  its  treasures  for  the  gratification  of 
others  no  longer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  intended 
break-up  of  one  of  our  fine  gardens  with 
other  than  exceeding  regret.  It  may  be 
that  the  plants  will  be  dispersed  to  help  to 
swell  other  plant  collections.  That  is  not 
at  all  certain,  all  the  same,  and  too  often 
it  happens  that  many  go  abroad  or  into 
nurseries  to  be  cut  up  for  stock,  or  in  other 
ways  pass  out  of  sight  and  are  no  more 


||ursery  Fruit  Trees.— Our  attention 
was  Called  the  other  day,  in  one  of 
our  large  Metropolitan  market  gardens,  to 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  a  quantity  of 
Victoria  Plum  trees,  some  ten  years 
planted,  and  which  came  from  a  nursery 
situated  in  a  rather  poor,  sandy  district, 
were  fruiting  enormously,  whilst  other 
trees  of  the  same  variety  from  nursery  land 
of  a  deep,  retentive  kind  were  but  bearing 
moderately.  This  was  no  isolated  case, 
but  had  invariably  been  the  same  in 
previous  years.  The  grower  held  that 
nursery  grown  trees  of  a  too  luxuriant 
habit  invariably  did  worse  from  a  fruiting 
point  of  view  than  do  trees  off  poor  land. 
The  example  showed  that  some  of  the 
trees  had  either  been  indifferently  worked, 
or  were  on  undesirable  stocks,  a  feature 
which  merits  attention  because  all  such 
trees  can  only  be  short-lived.  Those  trees 
from  the  strong  soil  were  all  robust  and 
healthy,  but  still  did  not,  and  never  did, 
bear  so  profusely  as  those  from  the  poorer 
soil. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wisest  on  the  whole 
to  plant  young  trees  from  rich  soils  into 
comparatively  poor  soils,  as  it  is  usually 
found  that  too  much  of  vigour  only  conduces 
to  barrenness,  just  as  too  little  vigour 
conduces  to  fruitfulness,  but  then  too 
often  producing  a  poor  sample.  The 
transposition  of  robust  trees  into  poor  soil 
would  doubtless  lead  to  results  nearly 
identical  to  those  we  have  described.  One 
very  deplorable  case  was  that  of  a  large 
number  of  standard  Apple  trees,  clean,  and 
evidently,  when  in  the  nursery,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  had  died, 
either  because  badly  lifted  last  autumn 
when  the  soil  was  still  hard  and  dry,  or 
had  suffered  from  the  severe  frost.  The 
first  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  most 
correct  one,  as  the  trees  were  planted  early 
in  the  winter  and  some  time  before  the 
severe  weather  set  in. 

Those  who  plant  largely  incur  some  risk 
at  all  times,  but  specially  so  if  trees  be  not 
carefully  lifted  so  as  to  retain  all  the  young 
fibrous  roots.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
failures  of  this  kind  often  happen,  hut  the 
fact  that  they  do  sometimes  shows  the 
importance  of  exceeding  care  being  taken 
in  the  lifting,  the  packing  for  transit  by 
rail  over  long  distances,  and  finally  in  the 
planting  in  their  permanent  places. 


Rutter  Beans. — It  would  be  an  odd 
thing  were  there  to  arise  just  now  a 
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taste  for  these  far  too  much  neglected 
Beans.  But  we  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
vegetable  foods,  and  see  with  satisfaction 
the  introduction  of  any  good  new  thing  or 
the  revival  of  any  good  old  one.  Sugar 
Peas,  for  instance,  are  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  once  were  held  in  some  degree  of 
favour.  They  are  still  grown  as  curiosities, 
but  rarely  for  edible  purposes,  and  yet  if 
well  served  these  Sugar  Peas  make  a 
delicious  and  acceptable  dish.  Butter 
Beans  come  into  the  same  category.  Their 
yellow  colour  detracts  from  their  market 
value,  because  the  public,  or  rather  the 
market  taste,  runs  after  everything  that  is 
green  in  the  vegetable  department. 

In  private  gardens,  however,  the  Mont 
d’or  Butter  Bean  may  well  be  grown  as  a 
special  delicacy,  because  when  cooked 
whole  and  properly  served  the  variety  has 
better  flavour,  greater  density  and  softness 
offlesh,than  has  theordinary  green  varieties, 
and,  not  least,  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
absolutely  stringless.  Would  that  we 
could  create  a  race  of  green  beans  which 
were  stringless — what  a  gain  it  would  be  ! 
The  Butter  Bean  is  usually  offered  as  a 
runner,  and  sometimes  assumes  that 
character.  At  Chiswick,  where  a  very 
in'eresting  trial  of  dwarf  Beans  may  be 
seen  just  now,  the  Mont  d’or  is  a  dwarf, 
as  the  French  know  it.  Curiously  enough 
it  has  black  seed,  produces  yellow  pods, 
and  has  mauve-tinted  flowers. 

Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  are  both  very 
sportive,  but,  so  far,  we  have  not  yet  heard 
of  a  Butter  Bean  sporting  to  a  green  podded 
form.  Perhaps  such  a  break  may  come 
some  day.  Dwarf  Beans  do  not  give  to  us 
that  excellent  softness  of  flesh  and  pleasant 
flavour  which  Scarlet  Runners  give,  hence 
they  are  never  so  popular.  The  Butter 
Bean  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  Scarlet 
Runner  Bean  in  that  respect  than  does  any 
other  of  the  dwarf  section.  In  private 
gardens  these  Beans  should  become  a  stan¬ 
dard  crop. 


The  Chiswick  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  fixed  to  be 
held  on  November  5th. 

Mr.  Daniel  Smith,  for  thirty  years  gardener  at 
Bargany,  Dailly,  N.  B.,  died  there  on  the  1st  inst., 
aged  seventy  years. 

The  United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit 
Society. — We  understand  that  Mr.  George 
Dickson,  of  the  firm  of  Dickson's,  Limited,  Chester, 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  this  Society.to  be  held  about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  York  Gala. — We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons,  that  the  profits  of 
the  recent  gala  held  at  York,  amounted  to  /290,  £200 
of  which  has  been  divided  between  seven  local 
charities,  a  very  agreeable  termination  to  a  period 
of  hard  work,  entailed  upon  the  Committee  and  other 
officials. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  of  Belgian 
Horticulturists,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  L.  Desmet-Duvivier  for  Asparagus  trico- 
phyllus  ;  to  Messrs.  Edmund  Vervaet  &  Co.,  for  a 
new  Cattleya,  described  as  a  natural  hybrid,  and  for 
Cypripedium  concolor  var.  Gardenianum ;  and  to 
Mr.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert  for  Lilium  auratum 
cruentum,  and  Dracaena  argenteo  striata. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Season — In  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow*,  dated  August  3rd,  he 
makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  is  sending  a  stand 
of  Pinks  to  Oxford,  and  he  remarks,  “We  have 
beaten  all  records  this  season  :  it  has  scarcely  ever 
before  happened  that  Tulips  were  shown  in  London 
on  the  23rd.  of  June  and  Pinks  on  the  4th  of  August. 
Last  week  was  one  of  the  worse  ever  knowm  in 
summer  time,  and  especially  to  finish  July  with. 
The  temperature  during  two  or  three  nights  38°,  no 
sunlight,  wind  N.E.,  much  use  of  gas  in  the  day 
time  in  works  and  house  at  Stakehill,  and  warehouse 
in  Manchester,  day  temperature  46°  to  58c.”  This 


experience  in  the  north  midlands  has  unfortunately 
been  very*  general,  and  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  of  Tod- 
morden,  an  unusually  late  district,  is  afraid  he  will 
not  be  able  to  show  a  bloom  of  Carnation  on  the 
occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  which 
takes  place  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  inst. 

The  employees  of  Messrs.  John  Lamg  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  had  their 
annual  outing  on  Friday,  August  7th.  The  town 
visited  was  Eastbourne,  which  was  reached  shortly 
after  ten  a.m.,  when  each  one  amused  himself 
according  to  his  own  fancy  until  one  o’clock,  when 
all  assembled  at  the  Lamb  Hotel,  and  did  justice  to 
an  admirably-served  dinner.  In  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  Mr.  Sykes  proposed  the  health  of  the  firm, 
which  was  most  cordially  received,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Laing.  After  dinner  all  again  went  their 
own  way  until  8.30  p.m.,  when  the  party  left  on  the 
return  journey,  reaching  Forest  Hill  about  10.30  p.m. 

The  Brighton  Chrysanthemum  and  new  Horticul¬ 
tural  Improvement  Societies’  Annual  Outing. — The 
joint  committees  of  these  Societies  have  decided  that 
the  annual  excursion  shall  take  place  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  18th  inst.,  when  Redhill  and  Reigate  will 
be  the  district  visited.  Permission  has  been  obtained 
to  visit  the  following  interesting  places  : — Gatlon 
Hall,  G.  Coleman,  Esq.  (gardener  Air.  G.Ormiston). 
Wray  Park,  G.  Simpson,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  J. 
Hoad).  The  Great  Doods,  Mrs.  Waterlow  (gar¬ 
dener  Mr.  J.  Brown).  Woodhatch  Lodge,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  Salter).  And  High 
Trees, — Waterlow,  Esq. (gardener  Mr.  C. Goldsmith). 

Chicago  Exhibition,  1893- — The  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  has  been 
instructed  by  the  Council  to  visit  Chicago  at  once  ; 
and  he  will  leave  England  for  this  purpose  in  the 
first  week  of  September.  Exhibitors  who  are  likely 
to  require  special  arrangements  made  for  them — such, 
for  instance,  as  relate  to  permission  to  erect  special 
buildings  in  the  grounds — would  do  well  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him  before  his  departure.  The  United 
States  Attorney-General  has  tendered  an  opinion  to 
his  Government  that  skilled  employes  of  foreign 
exhibitors  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  “  who  come,  in 
good  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and  opera¬ 
ting  the  machinery  of  such  exhibitors,  are  outside  of, 
and  not  subject  to,  the  contract  labour  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  with 
reference  to  clerks,  stall-keepers,  and  other  persons 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
aiding  foreign  exhibitors." 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Alfred  Gribble,  for 
six  years  foreman  to  Mr.  George  Baker,  at  Alemb- 
land  Hall,  Plymouth,  as  gardener  to  C.  H.  Wilson 
Esq.,  Warter  Priory,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Murdo  Murchison,  foreman  at  Baldersby  Park, , 
Thirsk,  as  gardener  to  T.  B.  Grotrian  Esq.  M.P., 
AVest  Hill  House,  Hessle,  East  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Fowell,  formerly  gardener  at  Gaywood  Hall,  King’s 
Lynn,  as  gardener  to  H.  De  Stafford  O'Brien,  Esq., 
Blatherwycke  Park,  Wansford,  Northamptonshire. 
Mr.  Henry  Church,  foreman  at  Carpenter’s  Park, 
Watford,  as  gardener  to  H.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Ravening- 
ham  Hall,  Norwich.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sparrow,  formerly 
at  Cromer  Hall,  as  gardener  to  T.  H.  Harrison,  Esq., 
Briarwood,  Martlesham,  Woodbridge.  Mr.  W. 
Parks,  for  seven  years  gardener  to  H.  M.  Pollett, 
Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  as  gardener  to  William 
Parker,  Esq.,  Whittington  Hall,  Chesterfield.  Mr. 
Parks  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Paterson,  late  foreman  to 
Mr.  Woolford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Reading. 

Preserving  Potatos. — Professor  Schribaux,  of  the 
National  College  of  Agriculture  of  France,  has 
devised  a  simple,  cheap,  and  successful  method  by 
which  he  has  been  able  to  preserve  Potatos  in  edible 
condition  for  over  a  year  and  half.  This  process 
has  been  adopted  by  the  French  Government  for 
preserving  Potatos  for  the  army.  The  method  of 
preservation  consists  in  plunging  the  tubers  for  ten 
hours  into  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  commerical 
sulphuric  acid  in  water ;  two  parts  of  acid  to  100 
parts  water.  The  acid  penetrates  the  eyes  to  the 
depth  of  about  one-fortieth  inch  (two  millimetres), 
which  serves  to  destroy  their  sprouting  power  ;  it 
does  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  skin  of 
the  Potatos.  After  remaining  in  the  liquid  ten  hours, 
the  tubers  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  storing 
away.  The  same  liquid  may  be  used  any  number  of 


times  with  equally  good  results.  A  barrel  or  tank 
of  any  kind  will  do  for  the  treatment.  The  acid  is 
so  dilute  it  does  not  affect  the  wood.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  Potatos  treated  by  this  process 
are  as  nutritious  and  healthful  after  eighteen 
months,  as  when  freshly  dug.  Potatos  thus  treated 
are,  of  course,  worthless  for  planting. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  was  well 
attended.  Mr.  James  Grieve,  vice-president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  D.  Melville,  gardener  at 
Dunrobin  Castle,  communicated  a  paper  on  hardy 
plants  suitable  for  planting  in  masses.  He  treated 
the  subject  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  plants 
which  were  suitable  for  massing  in  large  areas,  and 
which  came  into  bloom  at  a  particular  season. 
There  were  on  the  table  of  the  Society  a  number  of 
very  fine  exhibits.  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Clermiston, 
Corstorphine,  had  a  numerous  and  splendid  exhibit 
of  Roses,  which  were  brought  forward  in  illustration 
of  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  meeting.  They  were 
in  magnificent  bloom.  In  particular,  there  were 
shown  two  specimens  of  Climbing  Niphetos  which 
drew  favourable  comment  from  their  remarkable 
vigour  of  growth  and  the  circumstances  of  their  pro¬ 
pagation.  Mr.  M’Millan,  Trinity  Cottage,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  sixteen  varieties  cf  Chrysanthemum , 
which  were  shown  with  the  view  of  illustrating  how 
the  habit  of  early  flowering  could  be  induced.  The 
plants  were  about  one-third  of  the  normal  height, 
but  the  blooms  were  of  the  first  order,  and  Mr. 
M'Millan  was  compliment  on  his  skill  in  flowering 
them  at  so  early  a  period.  Air.  Tod  showed  a  strain 
of  the  Shirley  Poppy,  and  spoke  of  its  richly  decora¬ 
tive  effect,  both  for  bedding  and  table  purposes. 

International  Exhibition  at  Antwerp. — In  connection 
with  this  exhibition  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  months  past,  there  is  to  be  a  special  exhibition 
of  a  weeks’  duration,  extending  from  the  13th  to  the 
20th  September.  The  temporary  exhibition  is  open  to 
all  amateurs  and  horticulturists  both  of  Belgium  and 
other  countries.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  under 
notice  the  vegetation  of  different  countries  of  the 
globe,  and  the  groups  must  be  staged  according  to 
the  countries  from  which  they  come.  North 
America,  the  Tropical  Andes,  Brazil,  Mexico,  North 
Africa,  Central  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
China  and  Japan,  the  English  and  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Central  Asia,  various  parts  of  Europe  and  other 
countries  may  be  represented  by  plants  peculiar  to 
each.  They  may  be  arranged  in  general  collections, 
groups  of  fruit  trees,  useful,  industrial,  or  medicinal 
plants,  special  collections  composed  of  genera  and 
species  belonging  to  the  same  family,  some  groups 
consisting  of  plants  in  flower,  others  not,  &c.  For 
instance,  the  flora  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Indies 
would  include  Palms,  such  as  Phoenix  rupicola, 
Sabal  umbraculifera,  Cocos  nucifera,  &c  ;  also  Ferns, 
Selaginellas,  Crotons,  Aroids,  and  others.  Those 
who  intend  exhibiting  should  communicate  with  the 
President  of  the  Committee,  AI.  Charles  deBosschere 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  a  Lierre,  Lez-Anvers, 
Antwerp.  The  lists  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
the  5th  of  September. 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th 
inst.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  presiding.  Twenty- 
two  new  members  were  elected,  and  Professor  Balfour 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Air. 
W.  J.  Aloffat,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
Adjucation  Committee  reported  the  following 
awards  for  essays:- — First  Division — A.  C.  Forbes, 
Slough,  Bucks,  "  On  the  Alanagement  of  Scotch  Pine 
Forests  in  North  Germany,”  Gold  Aledal;  “On  the 
Forest  School  at  Eborswalde,”  No.  1  Silver  Aledal. 
Air.  Hutchison,  of  Carlowrie,  “  On  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,”  No.  1.  Silver  Aledal.  Alexander 
Pitcaithly,  “On  the  Present  State  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Arboriculture  in  the  Counties  of 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,”  No.  2 
Silver  Aledal.  A.  D.  Webster,  Kent,  “On  Trees 
Best  Adapted  for  Various  Soils,”  No.  1  Silver 
Medal ;  A.  T.  Williamson,  Edinburgh,  “  On  the 
Transport  of  Timber,”  Bronze  Aledal.  Second 
Division — John  Fowler,  Annan,  “On  the  Forms  of 
Plantations,"  No.  1  Silver  Aledal.  On  the  following 
day  a  party  to  the  number  of  over  seventy  left 
Edinburgh  early  in  the  day  and  inspected  the 
policies  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Drumlanrig,  in 
Dumfrieshire,  and  the  annual  dinner  took  place  at 
Dumfries  in  the  evening. 
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MUSHROOM  GROWING  IN 

A  WINE  CELLAR. 

Readers  must  not  get  alarmed  in  supposing  that  wine 
is  now  stored  alongside  of  the  Mushroom  beds.  The 
cellar  in  question  was  made  ioo  years  ago,  and  the 
old  building  known  as  Gunnersbury  House  was  built 
over  it.  There  is  of  course  no  trace  of  this  building 
now,  and  the  more  recently  built  mansion  stands  on 
different  ground,  or  is  at  least  quite  away  from  the 
old  cellar,  which  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
at  one  side  of  a  gravelled  area.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  passage  a  series  of  arched  recesses  where  the 
wine  used  to  be  stored  is  now  occupied  with  Mush¬ 
room  beds.  The  only  light  which  can  penetrate  this 
dark  under-ground  cellar,  enters  by  a  window  at  the 
far  end,  and  by  the  door  (when  open)  at  the  other. 

Here  Mushrooms  are  obtained  all  the  year  round 
simply  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  material  alone.  The 
first  bed  was  made  sufficiently  early  last  year  to 
enable  a  gathering  of  Mushrooms  to  be  made  by  the 
first  of  September,  or  somewhat  earlier,  and  a 
continuous  supply  has  been  obtained  ever  since,  in 
spite  of  snow,  frost  and  fog,  such  as  was  experienced 
in  the  south  last  winter.  One  of  the  beds  still  afford¬ 
ing  a  supply  once  a  week  has  been  in  bearing  since 
the  14th  of  December  last.  The  manure  forming 
this  as  well  as  all  the  other  beds  is  only  1  ft.  in  depth, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  cellar  is  comparatively  cool,  and  always 
moist,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  length 
of  time  during  which  a  single  bed  will  keep  in  bear¬ 
ing. 

Two  beds  were  spawned  about  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  the  surface  here  and  there  is  now  beginning 
to  crack,  showing  the  white  spawn  making  rapid 
headway,  and  in  some  places  dense  clusters  and  lines 
of  small  Mushrooms  are  pushing  up,  so  that  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  will  soon  be  obtained  from  them.  One 
bed  had  been  made  up  but  a  few  days  when  we  saw 
it  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  to  be  spawned  a  few  days 
later  on  when  the  heat  had  sufficiently  declined  to  be 
safe  for  the  spawn.  No  piping  or  other  artificial 
means  of  heating  is  employed,  and  occasionally  a 
bed  will  fail.  One  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  and  the 
bed  was  simply  pulled  to  pieces,  some  fresh  material 
added,  and  the  whole  made  up  again  and  spawned  in 
due  time  with  successful  results.  Mr.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  is  to  be 
complimented  on  this  inexpensive  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  this  popular  and  useful  esculent. 

NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  its  popular  curator, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  are  so  well  known  that  when 
visiting  Ireland  recently  for  a  short  time,  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  better  than  make  this  my  first  place 
of  call,  I  did  not  see  the  chief,  but  found  in  his 
foreman  a  very  able  substitute.  The  herbaceous 
borders  were  very  pretty,  but  to  name  the  various 
subjects  in  bloom  would  be  no  easy  task,  even  if 
your  space  would  allow  of  it.  I  was  shown  too 
where  the  Daffodils  are  grown,  the  various  types  of 
which  form  such  a  strong  feature  in  the  College 
garden.  The  collection  of  Irises,  too,  is  large  and 
representative,  but  I  was  too  late  to  see  them  in 
bloom. 

The  houses  are  in  first-rate  order,  and  the  plants 
clean  and  healthily  grown.  The  roof  of  the  stove  is 
furnished  with  Allamanda  Schottii,  a  mass  of  flowers, 
Passifloras,  and  Aristolochias.  Here,  also,  I  saw 
one  of  Mr.  Burbidge’s  Bornean  introductions  in 
bloom — viz.,  Burbidgea  nitida,  a  pretty  and  distinct 
free-flowering  plant.  Passing  on  to  another  division 
I  found  several  Orchids  in  flower,  on  the  roof  a 
nice  plant  of  Dendrobium  Dearei,  also  a  fine  piece  of 
Cattleya  Warneri.  Among  Cypripediums,  I  noted 
C.  Warneri,  Veitchianum,  Harrisianum,  and 
Hincksianum  ;  and  in  yet  another  division  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Bollea  Lobbii,  Ccelogyne  Gardnerianum, 
and  Miltonia  Vexillarium,  In  the  cool-house  were  a 
nice  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  but  none  were  in  bloom. 

From  the  cool  Orchid  house  I  was  taken  to  the 
Palm  house,  and  then  through  the  greenhouses, 
which  were  gay  with  the  usual  occupants,  and  as  I 
passed  out  by  a  shady  walk  I  felt  that  my  visit  had 
been  amply  repaid. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Glasnevin. — 
Never  before  had  it  been  my  lot  to  see  a  cleaner, 
healthier  grown  lot  of  .Orchids  than  I  found  at 


Glasnevin.  The  Cypripediums  are  the  picture  of 
health  and  vigour.  Two  splendid  pieces  of  C. 
Morganiae  were  carrying  three  spikes  each,  with 
three  flowers  on  each  spike;  C.  cenanthum 
superbum  with  three,  and  C.  Ashburtoniee  with  the 
same  number.  C.  Schlimii  had  flowers  and  foliage 
more  like  those  of  C.  Sedeni.  Many  more  species 
were  also  in  flower,  among  them  being  Stonei, 
Hookerse,  Swannianum,  selligerum,  superbiens, 
ciliolare,  Dominianum,  Harrisianum,  Roezlei. 
On  a  centre  stage  were  a  fine  lot  of  Vandas  and 
Aerides,  many  being  in  flower.  Among  them  I  noted 
A.  expansum,  Leonie,  crassifolium,  odoratum, 
suavissimum.  Here,  also,  was  a  fine  plant  of 
Saccolabium  prasmorsum  in  flower. 

Considerable  attention  appears  to  be  bestowed 
here  on  a  rather  neglected  class — viz.,  the  Acinetas 
and  Stanhopeas,  and  with  good  results,  judging  by 
the  plants  I  saw.  Acineta  chrysantha  was  carrying 
two  fine  spikes.  A.  Humboldti,  close  by,  was  also  in 
flower ;  as  also  was  Stanhopea  oculata ;  several 
others  were  either  coming  or  going  out  of  bloom. 
A  fine  plant  of  Sobralia  macrantha  was  flowering 
well,  and  close  by  the  pure  white  S.  virginalis  also. 
Anguloa  Ruckerii  was  in  bloom  beside  its  yellow 
brother  A.  Clowesii,  filling  the  house  with  its 
aromatic  fragrance.  Among  others  I  might  mention 
as  being  in  bloom,  were  Aspasia  lunata,  Maxillaria 
venusta,  Thunia  Bensoniae,  Epidendrum  cochleatum, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Dendrochilum  filiforme 
with  its  pendulous  spikes  of  bloom  like  gold  filigree 
work.  Cattleya  gigas  and  C.  Gaskelliana,  both 
good,  and  the  curious  little  Maxillaria  Hubschii  were 
flowering  well.  The  pretty  yellowish  Laelia  zanthina 
had  two  spikes  of  bloom,  unpretentious,  but  welcome 
at  this  time  when  Orchid  bloom  is  none  too  plenti¬ 
ful.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  calceolus  bore  several 
good  spikes  of  blossom,  and  another  none  too 
common  Dendrobe  was  flowering  remarkably  well — 
viz.,  D.  longicornu. 

But  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  visit  was  to 
see  the  Disas.  I  enquired  for  them  and  was  shown 
a  large  batch  arranged  in  tiers  on  a  side  stage.  They 
were  in  pots  ranging  from  10  ins.  downwards,  and  were 
flowering  splendidly.  Another  lot,  in  smaller  pots, 
were  flowering  on  a  shelf  at  the  end,  quite  as  freely. 
The  house  is  an  airy  and  light  one,  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  fact,  yet  here  they  were  the  picture  of 
health. 

Odontoglossums,  too,  are  as  well  grown  here  as 
any  Orchid.  In  a  house  close  by,  Victoria  Regia 
is  throwing  up  its  first  flowers,  its  huge  leaves,  so 
familiar  to  visitors  to  Kew,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Many  other  tropical  aquatics  also  find 
a  home  at  Glasnevin.  In  the  same  range  are 
ferneries  and  a  greenhouse,  the  latter  gay  with 
colour,  taking  the  eye,  and  giving  pleasure  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  find  their  way  thither.  In 
my  case  time  was  on  the  wing,  so  with  a  parting 
glimpse  at  the  pleasure  grounds,  with  the  admirable 
bedding-out,  and  good  order  everywhere  observable, 
I  took  my  departure.  I  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Moore  on  the  splendid  condition  of  his  Orchids,  the 
Cypripediums  especially,  which  alone  were  worth 
crossing  to  the  Sister  Isle  to  see. — James  Brown, 
Arddarroch,  Loch  Long,  N.B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BED  OF  SUCCULENTS. 

When  plants  of  a  suitable  size  of  the  various  species 
of  Cotyledon,  Sempervivum  and  others  of  that  class 
are  judiciously  used  on  a  ground  work  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  hardy  Sedums,  beds  of  succulents  of  an  attractive 
and  interesting  nature  may  be  made  as  neat  as  any 
carpet  bedding,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may 
be  considered  as  such.  A  neatly-arranged  and  well- 
kept  bed  of  this  type  may  be  seen  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  When  the  weather  becomes  too  cold 
for  the  more  tender  kinds,  the  latter  are  taken  out, 
and  their  places  taken  by  hardy  spring  flowering 
plants,  so  that  the  bed  is  furnished  for  winter  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  centre  of  the  bed  is  occupied  with  a  small 
plant  of  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  on  a  ground  work 
of  Sedum  elegans,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  Then  come 
some  figures  or  patches  of  Sedum  lydium  with  centres 
of  Cotyledon  glauca-metallica  and  small  plants  of  C. 
farinosa.  Other  figures  are  plante4  with  Sedum 
glaucum,  S.  sarmentosum  variegatuiq,  Sempervivum 


cornutum,  and  Mesembryanthemum.  Dividing  lines 
are  made  with  Cotyledon  secunda,  C.  s.  glauca, 
Sempervivum  Haworthii,  S.  calcareum,  Kleinia 
repens  and  others  already  mentioned.  Dot  plants 
are  freely  used  of  several  of  the  plants  already  men¬ 
tioned  ,  as  well  as  Cotyledon ,  Rachyphy  turn ,  C .  adunca, 
C.  clavifolia,  C.  Peacocki,  and  C.  pulverulenta. 
There  are  twenty  kinds  employed  in  the  design, 
making  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  arrangement. 
When  beds  of  succulents  are  talked  of  it  is  generally 
understood  that  large  and  grotesque  looking  plants 
are  employed,  but  such  is  not  the  case  here,  for  the 
whole  is  as  neat  as  carpet  bedding  need  be. 

* 

CABBAGE  LETTUCE, 

NEW  YORK. 

As  I  was  the  first  to  bring  to  notice  in  your  pages, 
the  sterling  qualities  of  this  Lettuce,  1  am  glad 
to  see  “  D.  M.,  Ayrshire  ”  (p.  782)  giving  so  full  a 
testimony  in  its  favour,  substantiating  in  a  very  great 
measure  all  that  I  then  said  in  its  praise.  I  recom¬ 
mended  it  principally  as  being  without  a  rival  for  its 
long  standing  qualities,  withstanding  long  spells  of 
droughty  weather  without  running  to  seed,  and  as 
being  one  well-fitted  for  planting  on  light  and  sandy 
soils,  and  a  variety  that  the  gardener  can  depend 
upon  for  keeping  the  summer  salad  bowl  easily  and 
well  supplied.  Like  “  D.  M.,  Ayrshire,”  I  grow  All 
the  Year  Round,  variety  for  early  supply,  and  for 
rame  work  and  forcing  ;  but  as  a  summer  Lettuce 
it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  pitted  against  New 
York.  This  season,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  I 
sowed  New  York,  All  the  Year  Round,  Drumhead, 
Continuity,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  on  the  same 
day,  and  all  under  the  same  treatment.  From  that 
sowing  we  are  still  cutting  New  York,  and  Continuity, 
of  this  latter  more  presently.  All  the  others  have 
seeded  long  since,  and  a  second  sowing  made  of  All 
the  Year  Round  has  now  all  bolted,  leaving  New 
York  the  victorious  long  stander. 

To  whatever  type  New  York  may  belong,  and 
from  whatever  variety  it  may  be  a  selection,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  so  different  from  all  others  that  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  distinct  variety.  That  practical,  and  to 
the  point  writer,  “  R.  D.,”  in  an  article  on  Lettuces, 
which  he  had  inspected  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  Trial 
Grounds  last  summer,  said  New  York  and  Drumhead 
were  to  be  seen  there  growing  side  by  side,  and  there 
was  very  little  difference  to  be  detected  between 
them,  New  York  being  merely  a  form  of  Drumhead 
or  Neapolitan.  Had  Messrs.  Sutton  got  the  true 
stock  of  New  York  ?  I  was  making  a  test  trial  my¬ 
self  at  the  time  and  date  "  R.  D.”  made  his 
inspection  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s  grounds.  I  had 
Drumhead,  Neapolitan,  Malta,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  those  types  growing  side  by  side  with  New  York, 
all  were  treated  exactly  alike,  and  it  was  easily  to 
see  that  New  York  was  distinct  from  all  of  them  in 
several  points,  and  more  especially  in  the  manner  of 
its  folding  over  its  leaves,  and  in  the  outline  of  its 
leaf,  but  its  great  distinguishing  point  from  the  others 
was  in  its  long  standing  qualities,  for  it  was  left  all 
alone  in  its  glory,  and  kept  possession  of  the  field 
long  after  all  the  others  had  marched  off — to  seed. 

Another  Longstanding  Variety  :  Continuity. 

Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  readers’  notice  another 
Cabbage  Lettuce  of.  sterling  merit,  by  name  Con¬ 
tinuity,  and  a  fit  companion  to  New  York.  Continuity 
is  very  appropriately  named.  My  plants  of  this 
variety  were  raised  from  a  trial  packet  of  seed  sent 
me  by  the  well-known  Norwich  seed  firm,  Messrs. 
Daniels.  It  was  sown  on  the  same  date  as  New 
York  and  others,  and  treated  alike  in  every  respect. 
New  York  and  Continuity  are  running  a  neck  and 
neck  race  for  long  standing,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  will  finish  a  dead-heat.  Continuity  is  not 
unlike  in  colour  some  of  the  deeply-coloured  French 
Cabbage  Lettuces.  Its  outer  leaves,  especially  in 
their  young  stage  and  when  transplanted,  are  at  first 
of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  or  dullish  crimson  of 
metallic  lustre,  and  of  the  soft,  silky  texture  of  All 
the  Year  Round,  but  growing  to  a  little  larger  size 
than  that  variety.  Its  leaves  fold  over  very  closely, 
forming  a  compact  ball.  The  internal  colour  of  the 
Lettuce  when  cut  open  is  of  that  rich  creamy-look- 
ing  white  so  much  appreciated  in  the  salad  bowl. 
Our  French  chef  thinks  highly  of  this  variety,  and  so 
do  I.  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  “  D.  M., 
Ayrshire  ”  and  others  of  your  readers,  and  say  get 
it,  "  you  won’t  be  disappointed.”  — J.  Rifling ( 
Knebworth,  Herts, 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre. — The  specific  name  of 
this  species  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  lives  on 
the  margins  of  lakes,  or  at  all  events  delights  in  wet 
places.  Under  cultivation,  however,  it  may  be 
successful  grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
as  other  inhabitants  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  planted  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  or  where  the  ground  is  rendered  dry  by 
the  roots  of  the  latter.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  and  terminate  in  a  single  flower  head,  but 
other  blooms  are  produced  on  the  axillary  branches. 
The  species  flowers  later  in  the  season  than  C. 
maximum,  and  has  broader,  lanceolate-elliptic, 
coarsely  serrated,  or  toothed,  leaves.  The  heads 
measure  about  2  ins.  across,  and  have  deeply  trifid 
white  rays,  with  a  yellow  disc.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Portugal,  and  is  serviceable  in  this  country 
for  cut  flowers.  For  all  intents  and  purposes  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  giant  Ox-eye  Daisy.  It  has  been 
flowering  finely  for  some  time  past  in  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons’  Trial  Grounds,  at  Chiswick. 

Lysimachia  clethroides. — For  border  culture, 
none  of  the  Lysimachias  are  finer  than  this  one. 
There  are  fine  clumps  of  it,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  18  ins.  high,  in  the  garden  at  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen.  The  broad,  dark-green  foliage 
forms  a  fine  back  ground  to  the  terminal,  spike-like 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  apex  of  the 
raceme  is  nodding  during  the  time  the  lower  flowers 
are  in  perfection,  but  ultimately  becomes  straight. 
The  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  white  Veronica, 
but  are  larger,  and  are  useful  both  for  border  decora¬ 
tion  or  for  mixing  with  cut  bloom. 

Rosccea  purpurea.- — About  six  species  of  Roscoea 
are  known  to  science,  all  of  which  are  herbaceous 
plants  from  the  Himalayas,  usually  treated  as  stove 
plants.  That  under  notice  proves  hardy  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  slight 
variety  of  R.  sikkimensis.  The  leafly-stems  grow 
about  ioins.  to  12  ins.  high,  terminating  in  spikes, 
from  which  the  flowers  arise  in  succession.  The 
segments  are  of  a  deep  purple  with  exception  of  two 
lateral  ones,  which  are  pale-purple  and  unite  in  one 
piece  .vithin  the  large  hooded  upper  one.  The 
broadly  obovate,  bifid  and  somewhat  crumpled  lip  is 
the  largest  and  showiest  organ  of  the  flower.  The 
connective  of  the  anther  is  produced  at  the  base  into 
a  deeply  bifid  process  which  projects  into  the  threat 
of  the  flower,  so  that  large  insects  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  it  bring  down  the  anther  and  style  upon 
their  back.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  and  the  plant 
may  easily  be  propagated  by  dividing  them.  A  fine 
plant  may  be  seen  in  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Helianthus  rigidus. — Few  of  the  perennial 
Sunflowers  are  more  useful  for  cut  flowers  than  this 
one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  flowers  in  late 
summer  while  hardy  flowers  are  yet  plentiful.  The 
usual  height  is  3  ft.  in  good  soil  and  the  golden 
yellow  flower  heads  measure  from  3  in.  to  4  m. 
across.  The  disc,  as  in  several  other  Sunflowers,  is 
of  a  dull  chocolate  hue.  The  species  is  synonymous 
with  H.  diffusus,  and  is  best  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Harpalium  rigidum.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root-stock  in  autumn 
alter  it  has  done  flowering,  or  again  in  spring  while 
growth  is  j  ust  commencing.  In  good  soil  a  large  stock  of 
it  can  soon  be  got  up.  There  is  a  large  clump  of  it  in 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Trial  Grounds  at 
Chiswick,  from  which  cut  flowers  are  obtained  in 
great  quantity, 

Queen  of  the  Prairie. — Such  is  the  popular  and 
very  appropriate  name  applied  to  Spiraea  Lobata 
just  as  S.  Ulmaria  is  termed  the  Queen  of  the 
Meadow  in  this  country.  The  Queen  of  the  Prairie 
is,  however,  only  half  the  height  of  the  latter,  or 
even  less,  and  has  similar  but  smaller  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicled  cymes  of  rose  flowers, 
fading  to  pink  with  age.  About  12  in.  to 
18  in.  is  the  usual  height  of  the  plant,  and 
flowers  are  so  freely  produced  as  to  give  the  plant  a 
charming  appearance.  Every  garden  should  possess 
this  dwarf  and  showy  Spirgea.  The  flowers  have 
the  odour  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  Birch  The 
species  was  originally  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1765,  but  is  far  from  common.  A  tall 
form  of  it  may  often  be  fovmd  jit  gardens  under  the 
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Potentilla  nepalensis. — The  habit  of  this 
plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  P.  argyro- 
phylla,  and  seeing  that  both  come  from  the 
Himalayas,  they  are  no  doubt  closely  allied.  The 
former  may,  however,  be  recognised  by  the  radical 
leaves  being  cut  into  five  divisions  or  leaflets  all 
springing  from  one  point  and  the  under  surface  has 
not  the  silvery  appearance  of  P.  argyroph'ylla.  The 
flowers  of  the  latter  are,  however,  yellow  ;  but  the 
variety  P.  A.  atrosanguinea  has  crimson  flowers, 
That  under  notice  has  rosy  flowers,  and  crimson 
towards  the  base,  with  black  anthers.  It  grows 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  is  perfectly  hardy 
even  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  P.  argyrophylla  and 
its  crimson  variety  P.  A.  atrosanguinea  is  also  quite 
hardy  there. 

Saxifraga  diversifolia. — The  habit  of  this 
Saxifrage  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  most 
others  in  cultivation.  The  stems  are  erect,  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high,  and  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  flowers. 
The  petals  are  yellow,  dotted  with  orange,  the  upper 
part  being  almost  barred  with  the  same  hue.  The 
radical  leaves  are  ovate  or  heart-shaped  and  stalked, 
while  the  stem  ones  are  stalkless,  numerous  and 
clasp  round  the  stem.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Himalayas  as  recently  as  1882  and  is  evidently  quite 
hardy,  judging  from  a  specimen  which  has  been  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew  for  some  years,  and  stood  out 
last  winter. 

A  New  Aster. 

We  learn  from  Meehan's  Monthly  that  a  new  species 
of  Aster  has  been  illustrated  and  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Botanical  Gazette.  It  is  called  Aster 
Orcuttii,  and  is  from  the  Colorado  desert  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  is  described  as  being  a  handsome  species,  and 
well  worth  cultivating.  The  flowers  are  not  borne 
in  clusters  or  panicles,  as  in  so  many  Asters,  but 
singly  on  the  ends  of  the  stalks.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  also  deeply  cut  as  to  be  almost  comb-like, 
and  very  different  in  appearance  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  the  Asters  as  seen  in  the  Eastern  States. 



NOTES  ON  FRUIT 

CULTURE.* 

Horticulturalists  may  rest  satisfied  that  their 
interests  are  increasing  in  popularity.  If  we 
take  up  a  daily  newspaper  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  in  it  a  few  notes  regarding  some  branch 
of  horticulture ;  it  may  be  a  description  of  Tomato 
growing  by  the  small  Sussex  farmer,  or  a  short 
account  of  the  exhibits  at  a  local  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  I  might  remark  also  that  in  my  opinion 
the  ordinary  newspaper  reporters  barely  treat  their 
readers  liberally  on  this  point,  as  in  populous  centres, 
such  as  Preston  or  Manchester,  the  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  gardening,  are 
far  more  numerous  than  those  directly  connected 
with  farming.  A  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  last  spring  about  the  Ladies’  Gardening 
Company,  at  Sawley,  near  Derby,  and  beyond  that 
I  know  nothing  about  the  concern,  but  I  may  say  that 
some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  Lord  Harrington’s 
garden  at  Elvaston,  whose  estate  comprises  part  of 
Sawley,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the  capabilities  of  that 
soil  fairly  well.  The  district  isno  doubt  subject  to  late 
spring  frosts,  being  in  the  vale  of  Derwent.  In  the 
matter  of  fruit  culture  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
obtain  a  suitable  and  fertile  soil,  and  between  Derby 
and  Trent  station  on  the  Midland  line  there  is  some  as 
fertile  land  as  any  in  England.  But  it  is  nothing 
after  all  very  uncommon  to  find  females  among  the 
workers  in  horticulture,  their  labours  ranging  from 
marketing  strawberries  to  the  conduct  of  a  florist’s 
business. 

And  may  I  say  that  I  know  a  woman  who  helped 
to  build  her  own  glass  house  for  growing  Tomatos. 
It  is  20  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  and  it  is  heated  by  a 
flue.  The  first  Tomato  flowers  opened  about  the 
first  of  July  and  out  of  that  small  house  that  year 
she  cut  400  lbs.  weight  of  fruit.  This  quantity  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  the  house  not  being  closely 
glazed  in  places,  there  was  always  a  circulation  of 
air,  and  with  the  dry  atmosphere  from  the  flue 
nearly  every  flower  set.  From  this  case  can  we  not 
see  that  we  are  often  wrong  in  our  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  g  >od  set  of  Tomato  flowers,  which  seems 
to  be  the  main  point  in  its  culture,  not  that  I  wish 
to  quote  this  house  as  a  pattern,  or  to  recommend 
going  back  to  the  old  flues. 

*A  papsr  Fead  at  the  meeting  af  the  Prsstpn  and  FuhvoOfi 
jlp'.  tjcultvtral  Scc  ety.  on  Saturday,  August  1st  -  - 


In  the  management  of  private  gardens  consider¬ 
able  pressure  is  often  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  its  cost.  Occasionally  we  hear  the  remark 
made  that  garden  produce  can  be  bought  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  grown.  This  is  a  point  that  can  be 
argued  with  considerable  force,  except  as  regards 
price,  but  then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  a  garden 
for  one  thing,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles 
grown  for  another.  I  might  ask  where  is  the  com¬ 
parison  between  a  perfectly-ripened  bunch  of  grapes 
grown  in  a  private  garden  and  that  which  is  usually 
marketed.  Excepting  it  be  in  midwinter  there  is 
usually  a  great  difference,  as  those  who  market 
cannot  wait  for  the  fruit  to  be  fully-ripened,  as  a  few 
weeks  further  hanging  often  means  a  considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  same  might  be  said  as 
regards  Strawberries  ;  compare  those  fresh  gathered 
from  the  garden  with  those  usually  sold  in  the 
market.  Then  with  Gooseberries,  try  the  difference 
between  a  perfectly-ripened  Warrington  picked  off 
the  bush  with  the  average  market  sample. 

Nevertheless  a  large  number,  from  circumstances 
are  quite  precluded  from  having  a  garden  and  grow¬ 
ing  their  own  produce,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  supply  the  public  demand,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  the  size  that  some  of  the  market  gardens  there 
have  attained.  Here  are  some  figures  which  will 
given  an  idea  of  one  of  the  largest  market  places  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  glass  covers  twelve  acres ; 
one  hundred  and  ninety  tons  of  Tomatos  are  expected 
to  be  marketed  this  year  ;  thirty  tons  of  Grapes,  and 
about  30,000  dozen  Cucumbers.  If  these  figures  are 
carefully  considered  they  well  be  found  to  represent 
in  their  way  something  wonderful.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and  of  great  educational  value,  to  look 
round  a  good  London  market  garden. 

Regarding  Apples  I  think  this  year  we  have  a  very 
fair  crop.  The  season  is  late,  and  that  we  can  ill- 
afford,  as  it  takes  the  best  English  summer  all  its  time 
to  ripen  Apples  to  perfection.  But  the  trees  with  us 
are  very  much  cleaner  of  caterpillars  this  year  than 
last,  which  possibly  may  be  owing  to  the  severe 
winter.  Out  of  a  good  many  sorts  of  culinary 
Apples  grown  for,  say  ten  years,  Grenadier  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  best.  Then  Lord  Grosvenor  produces 
a  fine  sample.  Cellini  is  one  of  the  finest  croppers, 
and  is  much  liked  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  appearance 
it  is  not  so  fine  as  the  two  former.  Lord  Suffield 
usually  produces  fine  fruit,  but  this  year  they  are 
very  thin.  For  small  bush  trees  none  are  more 
fruitful  than  Stirling  Castle. 

Pears  are  very  good  crop,  too,  this  year,  though  a 
number  of  kinds  are  not  at  all  reliable  when  put  to 
the  test  of  flavour  when  ripe,  even  if  fine  looking 
fruit  is  obtained.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  imforma- 
tion  is  still  wanted  as  to  the  quality  of  kinds  of  Pears 
to  grow.  Plums  this  year  are  almost  a  failure  ;  we 
had  a  blossom  of  great  promise,  but  the  late  frost 
quite  destroyed  it.  The  Apple,  the  Pear,  and  the 
Plum,  may  be  considered  our  main  orchard  trees  in 
this  part. 

A  considerable  amount  of  good  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  stimulating  improved  culture.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  fruit  are  of  great  use  in  encouraging  good 
culture,  but  success  in  this  matter  will  not  cover  all 
the  points.  For  example,  the  finest  specimen  Apples 
exhibited  in  London  last  year  were  Mr.  Barlow’s 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  but  my  experience  of  this  kind 
is  that  it  would  never  do  to  recommend  it  as  a 
profitable  orchard  tree.  It  is  diplorable  to  see  so 
many  worn-out  and  dilapidated  orchards,  seeing 
that  healthy,  fruitful  trees  take  up  no  more  room 
than  bad  ones. 

To  help  to  make  the  most  of  this  matter  I  have 
thought  that  if  public  orchards  were  established  and 
notes  kept  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  sorts 
over  a  series  of  years,  valuable  information  would  be 
gained  as  to  the  sorts  it  would  be  safest  to  plant ; 
and  if  the  bad  ones  were  done  away  with  from  time 
to  time  and  replaced  by  others  such  orchards  might 
be  made  self-supporting.  It  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  plant  fruit  trees  to  find,  after 
growing  them  a  few  years,  that  they  have  to  be 
rooted  out,  owing  to  their  worthless  character. 
Cutting  over  the  trees  and  re-grafting  only  entails 
further  delay  of  time.  This  more  particularly 
applies  to  Apples  and  Pears,  but  is  is  equally  necess¬ 
ary -to  know  what  sorts  suit  each  locality  as  regards 
Plums.  Near  Cheadle  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  crop  on  the  wall  even  of  Greengages,  whereas  jn 
the  South  they  do  quite  well  in  some  pajqa  ps, 
ordinary  orchard  standards. 
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As  regards  stocks  for  Apples  it  appears  that  young 
trees  on  the  Paradise,  produce  fine  fruit  suitable 
for  exhibition,  but  for  profit  the  crab  is  the  stock 
mostly  employed.  Regarding  the  Quince  for  pears 
the  most  interesting  instance  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  near  Cheadle  is  a  Jargonelle.  It  is  a  bush 
tree  about  6  ft.  high  and  about  5  ft.  through.  I  have 
seen  it  two  seasons,  and  each  time  it  was  carrying  a 
nice  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  I  am  told  it  is  doing  the 
same  again  this  year.  The  Quince  stock  has  quite 
altered  the  growth  from  the  usual  straggling  habit 
of  the  Jargonelle  to  hang  quite  stubby.  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam.  I  think  the  Paradise  and  Quince 
stocks,  however,  are  better  adapted  to  the  stiff  soils 
of  some  of  the  southern  counties  than  they  are  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  places  in  this  part.  As  to  the 
varieties  of  Pears,  a  few  years  since  I  purchased 
some  with  a  good  recommendation,  but  after  proving 
them,  the  greater  part  were  a  disappointment,  as 
dessert  fruit,  having  a  coarse  and  gritty  flavour, 
though  they  were  good  looking.  I  think  this  feature 
in  fruit  culture  wants  thoroughly  looking  up. 

Concerning  Gooseberries,  it  may  be  said  that  past 
records  prove  Lancashire  to  have  been  long  famed 
for  this  fruit.  In  1819,  136  Gooseberry  shows  were 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and 
prizes  were  awarded,  ranging  from  10s.  to  £10,  and 
we  may  well  wonder  now  whether  we  are  advancing 
in  Gooseberry  cultivation.  The  possibilities  as 
regards  increased  production  in  Lancashire  alone  are 
enormous,  but  if  put  to  the  test  it  would  soon  mean 
over-production,  which  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
growers.  Presiding  over  a  horticultural  meeting  in 
London  lately,  Mr.  George  Bunyard  is  reported  to 
have  mentioned  a  Kentish  grower  who  realised  /120 
an  acre  for  his  Gooseberries.  Kent  and  the  South 
will  always  produce  earlier  fruit  than  we  can,  but  for 
crop  I  have  not  seen  any  in  the  South  so  good  or  the 
bushes  so  healthy  as  in  this  part ;  and,  if  the  large 
Gooseberries  exhibited  at  our  shows  are  a  fair  cri¬ 
terion  of  what  the  district  can  do,  Lancashire  can 
hold  its  own  fairly  well  for  Gooseberries,  If 
Gooseberries  are  grown  for  weight  of  crop  they 
must  be  pruned  differently  to  those  for  exhibition.  I 
just  thin  out  the  branches  and  cross  shoots,  leaving 
a  good  portion  of  young  wood,  with  very  good  results. 
Near  towns  the  sparrow  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Gooseberry,  picking  out  all  the  buds  in  the  spring. 

If  there  was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  county 
experimental  garden  for  growing  fruits,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  profit  so  much  as  regards  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  because  this  varies  considerably  in  fruitfulness 
on  different  soils.  I  have  found  after  trying  a  good 
few  kinds  that  President  is  about  the  best  for  a 
private  supply,  being  of  good  size,  flavour,  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  We  tried  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  which 
is  so  largely  grown  in  Kent,  but  it  grew  all  to  foliage. 
We  tried  also  Marguerite  which  I  used  to  see  do  so 
grandly  on  the  stiff  soil  in  Bedfordshire,  but  it  grew 
all  to  foliage  also.  Fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries 
if  made  early,  and  the  plants  carefully  selected  with 
good  crowns,  a  good  crop  may  be  obtained  the 
succeeding  year.  Two  years  ago  we  made  a  planta¬ 
tion  in  this  way  and  it  quite  repaid  the  extra  attention. 
Some  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  was  worked  in  with 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  In  autumn  each  plant  had 
attained  strength  equal  to  those  prepared  for  fruiting 
in  pots,  which  generally  have  so  much  attention 
where  grown. 

Regarding  Grapes  the  subject  has  been  so  much 
discussed  in  the  Gardening  Press  in  recent  years 
that  very  little  that  is  new  can  be  advanced  on  the 
subject.  However,  to  obtain  good  Grapes,  consider¬ 
able  care  and  attention  is  required.  This  year  with 
me  the  Black  Hamburgh  has  not  coloured  its  fruit 
so  well  as  usual.  I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for 
this,  excepting  it  is  that  the  roots  being  outside  they 
may  have  been  slightly  injured  by  the  long  and  severe 
winter,  though  the  late  season  may  account  for  some 
of  it.  Usually  I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  some 
good  Grapes,  and  the  main  points  observed,  with  the 
other  attention,  are  careful  thinning  of  the  berries, 
and  not  cropping  too  heavy.  Often  a  fine  bunch  of 
Grapes  is  spoiled  by  unskillful  thinning.  On  old 
Vines  especially  they  should  be  thinned  at  different 
times,  at  first  cutting  out  all  the  small  berries  only, 
and  repeating  this  till  the  bunches  are  well-formed 
with  berries  that  will  develop  fully  all  over  them. 

In  Peach  culture  it  has  long  been  considered  an 
uncertain  matter  outside,  except  in  the  more  favour¬ 
able  parts  of  England,  but  to  hayg  one  house  that 
ran  be  heated  as  desired,  devoted  [p  Its  culture,  apd 


a  well-selected  assortment  of  kinds,  early,  midseason, 
and  late,  a  very  useful  structure  it  may  prove.  The 
season  for  fruit  in  this  way  could  be  prolonged,  say 
for  two  months,  and  too  many  fruit  would  not  be 
ripe  at  once.  Without  any  forcing  such  varieties  as 
the  Waterloo  will  be  ripe  in  July.  This  may  be 
succeeded  early  in  August  by  Early  York,  afterwards 
by  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and  others.  It 
does  not  require  extensive  house  space  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  to  remain  fruitful.  For  over  a  dozen 
years  an  Early  York  bush  has  never  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop,  and  this  year  it  has  a  fine  crop  just 
ready  of  about  a  score  of  fruit.  The  most  important 
matter  in  Peach  culture  is  to  obtain  a  good  set,  and 
this  seems  to  be  best  attained  by  keeping  a  pretty 
steady  temperature  of  about  458  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  with  liberal  watering  at  the  roots. — 
R.  Mackellar,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE 

FOR  MARKET. 

Foremost  amongst  the  growers  of  these  popular 
winter  flowers  for  the  London  market  is  Mr.  W. 
Warren,  of  Isleworth.  His  houses  are  low  braced 
spans,  about  20  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  and  just  now 
all  are  full  of  strong  plants  in  fine  leaf,  and  filling 
admirably  the  48-size  pots  in  which  they  are  growing. 
These  may  be  counted  by  thousands  for  they  fill 
other  houses  and  frames  also,  and  the  majority  will 
be  in  good  bloom  by  November.  Mr.  Warren  sows 
seed  early,  indeed,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  June. 
In  one  house  there  were  100  flat  pans  full  of  seedlings, 
all  just  ready  to  prick  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
each  pan  being  anticipated  to  produce  a  dozen 
plants.  That  will  give  in  round  figures  10,000  plants, 
but,  as  the  smallest  are  rejected,  that  number  is 
reduced  materially.  Still,  that  some  8,000  of  Cycla¬ 
men  alone  should  be  produced  for  the  London  market 
in  one  place  shows  what  enormous  quantities  of  these 
admirable  winter  flowers  are  grown  and  sold. 

We  never  see  Cyclamen  in  private  gardens  in  the 
same  fine  form  they  are  found  in  these  market 
establishments.  Few  plants  need  more  attention  or 
require  more  skill  in  the  cultivation,  hence  the  range 
of  really  skilled  growers  is  a  limited  one.  Then  the 
Cyclamen  does  badly  when  grown  in  conjunction 
with  other  plants.  A  market  grower  devotes  his 
houses  to  them  alone,  for,  amongst  other  failings, 
the  plants  catch  fly  quickly,  and  if  not  sharply 
looked  after  soon  become  infested  with  aphis. 
Recently  Mr.  Warren  has  found  a  small  moth 
depositing  eggs  on  the  plants,  which  produce 
small  maggotts  that  prey  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  and  eventually,  if  not  found  in  time,  eat  holes 
quite  through  the  leaves.  These  pests  had  to  be 
combatted  by  hand-picking,  and  were  soon  subdued. 
Very  fine  now  are  Cyclamen  strains,  and  no  market 
grower  cares  to  have  a  poor  one.  Out  of  so  many 
plants  raised  every  year  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
find  some  advance,  and  that  is  carefully  secured. — D. 


CULLODEN. 

The  name  of  Culloden  will  carry  most  readers  of 
history  back  to  the  famous  battlefield  where  the  last 
hopes  of  the  royal  race  of  Stuarts  were  finally 
extinguished,  this  being  the  last  battle  fought  on 
British  soil.  Culloden  is  the  family  seat  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  Esq.,  and  is  situated  some  four  miles  from 
Inverness,  in  close  proximity  to  the  battlefield,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

While  passing  through  the  gardens  and  grounds 
recently,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  enormous 
size  attained  by  some  of  the  common  Hollies.  One 
grand  specimen  towered  away  50  ft.  high,  was  24  ft. 
through,  and  completely  furnished  from  top  to  bottom 
and  without  a  defect.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  also 
finds  a  happy  home  here,  likewise  Retinosporas, 
Cryptomeria,  and  many  of  the  choice  decidious 
shrubs. 

Mr.  Forbes  takes  a  great  delight  in  all  kinds  of 
gardening  ;  and  of  late  has  been  turning  his  attention 
to  Orchid  growing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under 
his  keen  observation  everything  is  doing  remarkably 
well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a  nice  display 
of  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobes,  Cypripediums,  and 
Cattleyas  in  bloom  ;  all  of  which  were  in  excellent 
health,  and  thoroughly  clean,  creditable  alike  to 
employer  and  employed, — J ,  McNgb- 
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A  Determined  Weed. — The  foreign  weeds  which 
make  a  footing  in  this  country  come,  as  a  rule,  from 
cold  or  temperate  countries  ;  but  Galinsoga  parvi- 
flora  is  a  native  of  tropical  South  America,  and  was 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1796,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  quite  apparent.  Its  congener,  G. 
trilobata,  was  introduced  from  Peru  a  year  later, 
and  was  grown  as  a  hardy  annual  in  this  country 
for  some  time  but  is  now  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 
It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1875,  and 
had  rather  large  heads,  with  broad  orange  rays. 
G.  parviflora,  on  the  other  hand,  has  small  deep 
yellow  heads,  and  is  practically  a  wretched  weed 
which  had  better  been  left  in  its  native  wilds.  It 
might  possibly  have  originally  escaped  from  Kew 
Gardens,  but  it  has  now  made  itself  at  home  in  the 
gardens,  fields,  and  waste  ground  in  the  parishes  of 
Kew,  Richmond,  and  Mortlake.  In  the  market 
gardens  of  the  latter  parish  it  is  as  weedy  a  plant  as 
the  common  Groundsel,  if  not  worse,  and  where  not 
closely  looked  after  and  hoed  down  or  pulled  up  it 
chokes  down  other  subjects  and  soon  runs  to  seed, 
filling  the  ground  with  the  latter  for  years  after. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  ovate,  and  when  not  in 
bloom  the  seedlings  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  an 
Ageratum.  Being  a  foreigner,  it  is  probably  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  cottage  and  villa  gardens  till  it 
flowers,  thus  showing  its  true  nature. — J.  F. 

Proliferous  Potato. — The  other  day  a  gardener 
handed  me  a  specimen  of  a  Potato  plant  which 
showed  proliferation  to  a  remarkable  extent.  It  had 
been  grown  in  a  garden,  and  the  stems,  which  were 
of  considerable  length,  had  been  laid  upon  the 
ground.  The  branches  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  from  the  base  to  a  considerable  part  along 
the  stems,  had  became  thick  and  tuberous,  resem¬ 
bling  Potatos.  Those  that  had  become  partly 
buried  in  the  soil  were  practically  Potatos  more  or 
less  in  the  normal  form  and  colour,  but  possessed 
of  leafy  buds  at  the  eyes.  Higher  up  the  stem  and 
where  fully  exposed  they  were  quite  green,  with  a 
leaf  below  each  eye,  as  on  a  true  stem  or  branch, 
thus  showing  the  true  nature  of  a  Potato.  A  leafy 
bud  occupied  the  eyes  in  the  axils  of  the  primary 
leaves.  Sometimes  these  buds  had  grown  out  into 
a  short  branch  again  thickened  and  tuberous 
forming  a  small  Potato,  just  as  those  developed 
underground  often  become  branched.  Occasionally 
a  number  of  these  tubers  would  be  developed  at 
different  heights  along  a  branch,  resembling  a  plant 
in  fruit.  Some  branches  were  thickened  at  the 
base,  then  constricted,  and  finally  tuberous  again. 
On  some  of  the  tubers  ridges  ran  down  their  sides 
like  the  angles  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  on  the 
normal  stem. — J.  F. 

Sycamore  and  Sycamine  — These  two  words 
we  derive  from  two  Greek  words  Sutton,  a  Fig,  and 
moron,  a  Mulberry.  The  name  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  Ficus  Sycomorus,  the  Egyptian 
Fig-tree  or  Mulberry-fig.  The  modern  Greeks  call 
it  sykamenea  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  ancestors 
derived  it  from  the  Hebrew  sink  min,  which  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by  the 
Hebrews  as  the  latter  imported  and  planted  the  tree 
largely  in  Palestine.  Our  word  Sycamine  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  Greek  form  of  the  word.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sycamore  could  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  Sycarnorus  and  that  from  the  Greek, 
sykomoros,  which  in  its  turn  would  come  from  the 
Hebrew  shikmot,  possibly  in  its  turn  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  Now  the  Ficus  Sykomorus  is  a  Fig,  bearing 
fruits  which  are  eaten  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  it  is  compared  to  the  Mulberry  (Morus 
nigra)  simply  from  the  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  its  leaves.  The  Bramble  has  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  Mulberry,  hence  confusion 
arose  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  name 
mora,  sometimes  meaning  Mulberries  and  sometimes 
Blackberries.  Another  element  of  confusion  was 
introduced  when  we  applied  the  name  Sycamore  to 
Acer  Pseudo-Plafanus,  which  is  neither  a  Fig  nor  a 
Mulberry,  and  has  not  much  resemblance  to  either, 
unless  we  consider  that  the  leaves  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  Morus  alba,  xyhich  are  Jobed  in  a  slightly 
similar  fashion, 
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Carnations  at  Birmingham. 

The  present  is  generally  regarded  as  an  untoward 
season  in  reference  to  the  Carnation,  and  the 
Southern  growers  are  having  decidedly  the  best  of 
it.  They  had  the  London  Show  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  at  Oxford  and  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday 
they  had  to  compete  with  some  of  the  Midland 
growers,  but  they  held  their  own  ;  and  on  Saturday 
next,  at  Manchester,  the  Midland  men  should  reap 
their  harvest.  The  Northern  men  are  not  in  it  this 
season,  and  as  we  have  witnessed  some  strange 
floricultural  surprises,  such  as  Tulips  shown  in 
London  with  Roses  on  June  23rd,  and  Pinks  with 
Carnations  on  the  4th  of  August — why,  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow  jocosely  remarked  on  Saturday,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Northern  Carnations  should  not 
be  shown  with  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  in 
September  and  October. 

This  much,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  first 
Exhibition  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on 
August  8th.  It  proved  a  decided  success  as  an 
Exhibition,  and  it  brought  together  a  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Carnation  lovers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Messrs.  Tom  Lord 
and  T.  Helliwell,  of  Todmorden,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  and  Mr.  Bower,  Jun.,  of  Bradford,  repre¬ 
sented  the  North  ;  Mr.  Wynne  Foulkes,  of  Chester, 
J.  S.  Headerly,  Nottingham,  represented  the  North 
Midlands. 

Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  Oxford  were  well 
represented,  the  visitors  from  the  latter  led  by 
the  veteran  E.  S.  Dodwell ;  from  London  came  Mr. 
Douglas;  and  John  Ball  from  Slough;  and  some 
remarkably  good  flowers  were  staged :  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  Picotees  and  Mr.  Turner’s  Yellow  Grounds, 
and  the  Selfs  and  Fancies  of  both  were  superb.  All 
was  good  humour,  and  thorough  enjoyment.  The 
luncheon  went  off  admirably  under  the  genial  chair¬ 
manship  of  vice-president  Samuel  Barlow  ;  and  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  reception,  when  he  rose  to  speak  to  the 
toast  of  the  Exhibitors,  was  hearty  in  the  extreme. 
So  was  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  when  he  replied  to 
the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Union  ”  ;  while  the  arrangements  made  by 
Mr.  William  Dean,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  were  excellent.  The  flowers  were  staged 
in  the  glass  arcades  surrounding  the  curator’s 
residence,  and  the  light  was  well  adapted  for  show¬ 
ing  off  the  colours  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

There  were  nine  stands  of  twelve  Carnations, Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  gaining  the  first  prize. 
S.B.C.  H.  Herbert,  C.B.  James  Merryweather, 
R.F.  Thalia,  P.P.B.,  S.S.  Thomson,  P.F.  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  S.F.  Robert  Marris,  P.F.  Sarah 
Payne,  P.P.B.  Sarah  Payne,  S.F.  Alisemond,  P.F. 
George  Melville,  R.F.  Lily  Campbell,  and  S.B. 
Robert  Houlgrave.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  was  a  good  second  with  P.P.B. 
Sarah  Payne,  R.F.  Lady  Mary  Currey,  P.P.B.  James 
Taylor,  R.F.  George,  R.F.  Thalia,  P.F.  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  P.P.B.  H.  K.  Mayor,  P.F. 
Charles  Henwood,  P.P.B.  Mrs.  Barlow,  S.F.  Charles 
Turner,  C.B.  John  Simonite,  and  S.B.  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave.  Third,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Manor-street, 
Clapham.  Fourth,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Oxford. 
Fifth,  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley.  With'six 
varieties  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby-street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  first.  R.  F.  Thalia,  P.P.B.  Sarah  Payne, 
P.F.  Seedling,  C.B.  Master  Fred,  C.B.  Joseph 
Lakin,  a  very  brilliant  variety,  and  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave.  Second,  Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss  Brill.  Third, 
Mr.  W.  Ward,  Leicester. 

Picotees  were  very  fine,  especially  those  with 
which  Mr.  Dodwell  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
varieties.  He  had  H.  Ro.  E.  Norman  Carr,  L.  Ro. 
E.  Favourite,  H.  Ro.  E.  Mrs.  Coldridge,  H.  Red  E. 
Seedling,  L.P.E.  Annot  Lyle,  H.  Ro.  E.  Little  Phil, 
H.P.E.  Imogen,  Red  Ro.  E.  Mrs.  Payne,  H.  Ro. 
E.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  L.  Ro.  E.  Nellie,  H.  Ro.  E.  Royal 
Visit,  and  H.  Red  E.  John  Smith.  Mr.  M.  Rowan 
came  second  with  some  very  good  blooms  also, 
having  Mr.  Payne,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Little  Phil,  H. 
Red  E.  Brunette,  H.P.E.  Alliance,  L.  Red  E.  Mrs. 
Gorton,  L.P.E.  Clara  Penson,  L.  Red  E.  Thomas 
William,  L.  Ro.  E.  Favourite,  JL..P.E.  Mary,  L.P.E. 
Amy  Robsart,  and  Mod.  Ro.  E,  Lady  Logisa. 


Third,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Fourth,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  Fifth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin.  With  six  Picotees, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  placed  first,  having  H.  Ro.  E. 
Norman  Carr,  M.P.E.  Zerlina,  L.  Ro.  E.  Mrs. 
Ricardo,  H.  Ro.  E.  Brunette,  L.P.E.  Thomas 
William,  and  L.  Ro.  E.  Ethel.  Second,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  Handsworth.  Third,  Mr.  J.  F.  Sharp,  King’s 
Heath.  Fourth,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss. 

The  Yellow  Grounds  also  were  a  grand  feature, 
and  the  twelve  blooms  which  won  the  first  prize  for 
Mr.  Turner  were  superbly  fine.  He  had  Romulus, 
very  fine  ;  Mrs.  Halford,  Edith  M.  Wynne,  Apollo, 
Victory,  Almira,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Mad.  Van 
Houtte,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Distinction,  and  Mrs. 
Henwood.  Second,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  also  with  a 
very  fine  stand,  having  Tournament,  Almira,  Terra 
Cotta,  Stadtratli  Bael,  and  Seedlings.  Third,  Mr.  J, 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  Fourth,  Mr,  George 
Chaundy,  Oxford. 

Selfs  and  Fancies  also  were  very  fine,  indeed  quite 
startling  with  their  brilliancy  and  variety.  Mr.  E. 
S.  Dodwell  was  first,  with  a  very  fine  stand,  having 
Germania,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  Seedlings. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  a  stand  only  just 
inferior,  comprising,  Catherine,  Governor,  Mary 
Morris,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Golden  Fleece,  Cremorne, 
Rose  Unique,  Ruby,  Rose  Wynne,  Germania,  and 
two  Seedlings.  Third,  Mr.  M.  Rowan.  Fourth,  Mr. 
Geo.  Chaundy.  With  six  Selfs,  Fancies,  or  Yellow 
Grounds,  white  grounds  excluded,  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  took  the  first  prize,  having  Blushing 
Bride — a  beautiful  delicate  blush  Self — A.  W.  Jones, 
Schileben,  Allegatiere,  Maud,  and  Lady  Edwards. 
Mr.  M.  Rowan  was  second;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  third; 
and  Mr.  J.  Wynne  Foulkes,  Chester,  fourth. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  the  Bizarres  of 
whatever  class  were  judged  together,  and  they  ran 
in  the  order  of  merit  as  follows  : — S.  B.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  appeared 
very  proud  his  fine  flower  had  taken  such  a  position, 
followed  by  C  B.  J.D.  Hextall,  P.P.B.  Miss  Annie 
and  C.B.  Master  Fred.  The  best  flaked  Carnation 
was  R.F.  Lovely  Mary,  from  Mr.  Sydenham;  and 
next  came  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  R.F.  Alisemond, 
P.F.  George  Melville,  and  S.F.  Sybil.  The  best 
heavy-edged  Picotee  was  Rose  E.  Mrs.  Coldridge, 
shown  by  Mr.  Dodwell ;  and  then  followed  in  order 
of  merit  :  Rose  E.  Mrs.  Payne,  P.E.  Zerlinda, 
P.E.  Imogen,  and  P.E.  Polly  Brazil.  Light  edges 
ran  as  follows  : — P.E.  Ann  Lord,  from  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham ;  then  Ro.  E.  Favourite,  Red  E.  Mrs. 
Gorton,  Red  E.  Thos.  William,  and  P.E,  Mary, 
The  single  blooms  of  Selfs  went  as  follows  : — Rose 
Unique,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  then  Germania  and 
Royalty,  Germania  winning  four  times.  Mr.  Turner 
also  had  the  best  Yellow  Ground  in  Countess  of 
Jersey,  and  he  was  second  with  Mrs.  Henwood, 
followed  by  Mrs,  R.  Sydenham,  Tournament,  Lily 
Hehwood,  and  Nancy. 

In  the  class  for  Maiden  Growers  with  six  dis¬ 
similar  blooms  of  any  type,  Mr.  H.  R,  Pethers, 
Oxford,  was  first;  Mr.  J.  Jester,  Birmingham, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Showell,  Birmingham,  third. 

Carnations  were  shown  in  bunches  of  twelve 
varieties,  each  having  five  flowers,  and  six  bunches 
of  three  blooms  each.  There  were  classes  also  for 
bouquets  and  sprays,  and  for  twelve  plants  in  pots, 
and  all  were  well  contested. 

Mr.  J.  Lakin  offered  special  prizes  for  the  best 
blooms  of  Annie  and  Emma  Lakin.  Mr.  Pethers 
was  placed  first,  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Annie,  and  Mr. 
Anstiss  second,  with  Emma. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  for  Yellow  Grounds — Lily  Henwood  and 
Mrs.  R.  [Sydenham  ;  also  to  Mr.  H.  Eckford  Wem, 
Salop,  for  eight  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  to  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  for  Caladium  Raymond  Lemoiner. 
Special  Certificates  for  collections  not  for  compe¬ 
tition  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  for 
a  charming  group  of  plants,  Begonias,  etc.  ;  to 
Messrs.  Hewett  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Solihull,  for 
foliage  and  flowering  shrubs,  hardy  flowers,  Roses, 
etc.  ;  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Florist,  Blantyre,  for  very 
fine  fancy  Pansies ;  to  Mr.  William  Sydenham, 
Tam  worth,  for  fancy  Pansies;  to  Dickson,  Limited, 
Chester,  for  hardy  flowers,  etc.  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes, 
Florist,  Hawick,  for  some  Pansies,  Petunias, 
etc. ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  fcr  twenty-four 
bunches  of  beautiful  Sweet  l4as  ;  and  to  Mr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Nurseryman,  Yeovjl,  for  very  fine  double  and 
single  Begonias, 


An  Enemy  among  the  Carnations. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  for 
identification,  some  Millipedes,  which  are  doing 
great  damage  among  the  Carnations  in  the  garden 
of  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  at  Norwich.  They  prove  to 
be  the  Spotted  Snake  Millipede,  Julus  quttatus, 
mischievous  creatures  among  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  it  is  useless  to  try  and  kill  with  Insecticides, 
on  account  of  their  coats  being  so  hard.  Watering 
the  soil  with  lime  water  is  believed  to  destroy  them, 
and  sprinkling  soot  on  the  ground  is  said  to  drive  them 
away.  Watering  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  help  the  plants,  and  probably  also  assist  in 
driving  away  the  Millipedes.  Failing  this  it  would 
be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  leaving  pieces  of  Cabbage 
leaves  and  Carrots  about  the  infested  plants,  and 
examine  them  every  morning.  Baskets  or  Punnets, 
filled  with  moss  and  partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  would 
entice  numbers  to  take  shelter  therein,  then  the 
baskets  could  be  examined  and  the  Millipedes 
destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cabbage  and  Carrot 
trap. 

The  Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

Pressure  on  our  space  last  week  precluded  us  from 
giving  the  awards  in  the  single  bloom  classes,  which 
we  now  append : — Scarlet  Bizarres ;  Mr.  Rowan, 
first  and  third  with  Robert  Houlgrave,  and  fourth 
with  Mars;  Mr.  W.  J.  Foulkes,  third  with  Robert 
Houlgrave  and  Mr.  J.  Lakin  fifth  with  Mars. 
Crimson  Bizarres:  Mr.  Rowan  first  with  J.  D. 
Hextall,  and  third  and  fourth  with  Edward  Rowan, 
and  Mr.  Read  second  and  fifth  with  seedlings.  Pink 
and  purple  Bizarres:  Mr.  J.  Nutt  first  and  second 
with  Willian  Skirving,  Mr.  Rudd  third,  Mr.  Foulkes 
fourth,  and  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  fifth  with 
Sarah  Payne.  Scarlet  Bizarres  :  Mr.  Rowan  first 
and  second,  Mr.  Chaundy  fourth,  and  Mr.  J.  Lakin 
fifth  with  Sportsman,  and  Mr.  Read  third  with  a 
seedling.  Rose  Flakes :  Mr.  Read  first  with  Mrs. 
May,  and  third  with  a  seedling,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  second 
with  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Rowan  fourth  with 
Thalia,  and  fifth  with  Jessica.  Purple  Selfs  :  Mr. 
Read  first  and  fifth  with  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Mr. 
Lakin  second  with  Sarah  Payne,  and  fourth  with 
James  Douglass,  and  Mr.  Keen  third  with  James 
Douglass.  Selfs  :  Mr.  Anstiss  first  with  Mrs.  Fred, 
Mr.  Read  second  with  a  seedling,  Mr.  Lakin  third 
with  Germania,  and  fourth  with  Nellie  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Chaundy  fifth  with  Queen  of  the  West.  Yellow 
grounds  :  Mr.C.  Phillips  first  with  Almira,  Mr.  Read 
second  with  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Mr.  Hooper  third, 
and  fifth  with  a  seedling,  and  Mr.  Phillips  fourth 
with  Agnes  Chambers.  Fancies :  Mr.  Read  first, 
second,  and  third  with  Maud,  Stadtrath  Bail,  and  a 
seedling,  and  Mr.  Hooper  fourth  and  fifth  with 
seedlings. 

Picotees :  Broad  edged  Mr.  Sharpe  first  with 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mr.  W.  Read  second  and  seventh  with 
Little  Phil,  and  sixth  with  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.  fourth  with  Gertrude,  and  fifth 
with  Constance  Heron.  Medium  edged  ;  Mr.  C. 
Phillips  first  with  Zerline  and  fifth  with  Muriel, 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  second  with  Alice,  Mr. 
Rowan  third  and  sixth  with  Muriel,  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones 
fourth  with  Miss  Horner,  and  Mr.  Hooper  seventh 
with  Mrs.  Rudd.  Light  edged  :  Messrs.  Thompson 
&  Co.  first  with  Clara  Penson  second  with  Juliette, 
fourth  with  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  seventh  with  Favour¬ 
ite,  Mr.  Lakin  third,  Mr.  Anstiss  fifth,  and  Mr. 
Hooper  sixth  with  Liddingston’s  Favourite. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  for  nine  new  Carnations  and  two  Picotees. 
The  Carnations  were  Charles  Turner,  a  grand 
scarlet  flake ;  Mrs.  Henwood,  yellow  ground  ; 
Romulus,  yellow  ground,  heavily  suffused  with  red 
wine  colour  ;  Apollo,  yellow  ground,  flush  with  rose 
at  the  edge ;  Sunset,  yellow  ground,  heavily 
feathered  with  crimson  ;  Ruby,  a  splendid  ruby  red 
Self ;  Lord  Rendlesham,  pale  red  ground,  feathered 
with  crimson  ;  Charles  Henwood,  a  splendid 
acquisition  to  the  Purple  flake  class ;  and  Lady 
Walker,  a  good  yellow  Self.  Picotees,  Mrs.  Harford 
and  Lady  Emily  Van  de  Weyer,  are  both  rose-edged 
flowers,  and  of  fine  quality. 


Carnations  for  Berlin. — Mr.  George  Gilbert,  Florist, 
of  Ipswich,  has  received  an  order  from  the  German 
Empress  to  supply  a  collection  of  Carnations  to  tji  ' 
Imperial  Gardens  at  Berlin, 
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GLADIOLUS 

NANCIEANUS. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  large-flowered 
Gladioli  grown  in  gardens  have  all,  or  mostly,  origi¬ 
nated  from  one  stock,  namely,  from  the  crossing  of 
G.  gandavensis  and  G.  brenchleyensis,  both  of  which 
were  originally  obtained  by  hybridisation  of  wild 
species.  G.  gandavensis  was  considered  by  Van 
Houtte  to  have  originated  by  hybridising  G.  psit- 
tacinus  and  G.  cardinalis,  while  the  Rev.  Dean 
Herbert  was  of  opinion  that  G.  psittacinus  and  G. 
oppositiflorus  were  the  parents.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  the  large-flowered  varieties  were 
the  descendents  of  the  above-named  varieties. 
Within  the  last  few  years  two  other  races  have  been 
originated  by  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  in  France,  namely, 
Lemoinei  and  its  forms,  and  Nancieanus  and  its 
forms.  The  former  were  derived  by  the  hybridi¬ 
sation  of  G.  purpureo-auratus  with  some  of  the 
Gandavensis  type,  and  reciprocally.  The  newest 
race  is  known  as  G.  nancieanus  in  its  various  forms, 
and  G.  Saundersii  and  G.  gandavensis  are  the  parents 
of  the  same.  Sometimes 
the  progeny  leans  towards 
one  parent  and  sometimes 
towards  the  other.  They 
are,  however,  generally 
characterised  by  a  dwarf 
habit,  when  the  affinity 
points  strongly  to  G. 

Saundersii,  which  varies 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
and  has  large,  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  shaded 
and  spotted  with  crimson 
on  a  creamy-white  ground 
on  the  two  inner  and 
lateral  segments.  The 
type  or  race  arising  from 
this  parentage  is  generally 
recognisable  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  characters 
and  colours,  but  the  latter 
may  be  of  various  shades 
and  in  various  combina¬ 
tions.  Another  strong 
feature  is  the  more  decid¬ 
edly  spreading  segments 
of  this  race  than  occurs 
in  any  of  the  others. 

Should  the  varieties  of 
the  G.  nancieanus  type 
prove  constitutionally  as 
strong  as  those  of  G.  gan¬ 
davensis  and  G.  Lemoinei 
(and  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not), 
they  are  certain  to  become 
popular  in  a  few  years’ 
time,  both  with  nursery¬ 
men  and  amateur  growers. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  their  general 
appearance. 

- 

LILIUM  AURATUM 

VIRGINALE. 

Any  and  all  of  the  forms  of  the  golden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japan  are  worth  growing,  more  especially  if  they  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors.  The  variety  under  notice 
can  be  so  treated,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
other  kinds  should  not  be  cultivated,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  in  the  same  way.  Both  the  type  and  the 
variety  under  notice  have  been  grown  in  a  peaty  bed 
amongst  Rhododendrons,  for  the  last  five  years,  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  The  bulbs  when  first  planted 
continue  to  grow  and  flower  strongly  for  about  three 
years,  when  they  degenerate  or  break  up.  The  offsets 
recruit  and  the  bulbs  reach  a  flowering  size  again 
about  the  second  year.  A  flower  we  measured  was 
about  ii  ins.  across,  and  the  inner  segments 
slightly  over  2  ins.  in  diameter  about  the 
middle.  All  the  segments  are  pure  white  with  a  pale 
yellow  ray  along  the  middle,  fading  to  pure  white  in 
the  upper  portion.  The  purple  or  crimson  spots  of 
the  type  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  little 
elevations  or  protuberances  usually  occupied  by  them 
are  pale  yellow.  The  throat  also  is  partly  closed 
with  pale  yellow  glandular  fringes.  The  anthers  if 
not  removed  are  liable  to  soil  the  purity  of  the 


flowers  with  the  brownish  orange  pollen,  which  is 
developed  in  large  quantity.  The  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  type  at  certain  stages, 
but  the  cut  flowers  may  be  kept  in  a  room  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  inmates  arising  from  the 
same,  and  they  last  well  in  water. 

_ -  •»  _  _ 

m  m 

PEACH  CULTURE  UNDER 

GLASS. 

Peaches  are  largely  grown  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild. 
The  earliest  house  is  a  span -roofed  structure  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  here  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  A 
long  glass  case  on  a  wall  facing  slightly  towards  the 
south-east  is  occupied  with  Peaches  on  the  back  wall, 
and  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.  against  the  glass.  This 
structure  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  two  of 
which  are  unheated.  One  compartment  is  closed 
early  so  that  the  Peaches  in  it  are  about  equally  as 
forward  as  those  in  the  span-roofed  house.  The  crop 
has  been  gathered. 


.Gladiolus  nancieanus. 

Two  other  compartments  were  started  somewhat 
later,  and  the  fruit  of  several  of  the  earlier  kinds  was 
being  gathered  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  A  tree 
of  the  Nectarine  Peach  bore  a  fine  crop  of  richly- 
coloured  fruit.  The  latter  is  remarkably  pointed,  a 
peculiarity  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  travelling 
long  distances  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  packing 
it.  The  projecting  point  is  very  liable  to  get  bruised, 
thus  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  a  showy  and  useful  kind.  The  fruit  of  Sea 
Eagle  is  well  known  for  the  showy  orange  and  yellow 
tints  which  it  assumes.  Crawford’s  Early  is  now 
ripe,  and  is  notable  both  for  its  size  and  rich  colour. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  but  rather  of  indifferent  quality 
compared  with  other  more  popular  sorts.  The 
earliness  of  the  variety  and  its  beautiful  colour  are  its 
chief  recommendations.  Late  Admirable  has  rather 
a  scanty  crop,  and  as  a  rule  is  a  shy  cropper  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  when  grown  under  glass.  Belle 
de  Doue  is  a  large  fruiting  kind  of  a  rich  red  all  over, 
with  a  richly  flavoured  melting  juice,  and  is  now 
nearly  ripe.  Out  of  doors  it  does  not  mature  till  the 
end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  October.  The  crop 
of  Dymond  is  excellent  and  is  now  nearly  ripe.  The 
skin  is  marked  with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and  the 
pale  flesh  is  highly  flavoured.  A  good  old  kind  is 
Noblesse,  with  large  pale-coloured  fruit ;  the  crop  is 
a  heavy  one,  and  was  ripe  by  the  end  of  July. 

The  Nectarines  in  this  house  were  quite  a  feature, 
and  being  mostly  ripe,  showed  the  rich  colours  they 
are  capable  of  assuming  under  good  cultivation. 


Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  placed  Lord  Napier, 
both  for  quality  and  weight  of  crop,  the  latter  being 
ripe.  This  variety  is  followed  by  Pine  Apple,  which 
keeps  up  a  succession  till  the  Victoria  Nectarine  is 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  relatively  small,  with  the  fine 
colour  of  Lord  Napier,  but  is  somewhat  liable  to 
crack.  Another  very  pretty  Nectarine  is  Dryden, 
ripening  at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Napier,  than 
which  the  fruit  is  smaller  but  of  a  deep  crimson  red, 
or  often  almost  of  a  dark  plum  purple  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  bloom.  It  is  of  good  quality  ;  but  the  tree 
seems  to  be  weak  in  constitution.  At  all  events  the 
tree  has  been  worked  on  the  Plum,  and  the  union  is 
a  bad  one,  which  may  account  for  the  weak  state  of 
the  tree.  The  Victoria  Nectarine  is  the  latest  in  the 
house,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  being  ripe,  but  bears 
an  excellent  crop. 

Towards  the  other  end  of  the  range  is  another 
compartment  which  was  started  about  the  same  time 
as  the  above,  so  that  the  fruit  here  also  is  being 
gathered  for  use.  Several  of  the  same  varieties 
already  mentioned  are  grown  here,  including  Belle  de 

Doue  and  Dymond 
Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier 
and  Pine  Apple  Necta¬ 
rines  all  of  which  carry 
a  good  crop.  Goshawk 
Peach  also  bears  well,  and 
has  pale-coloured  fruit  of 
excellent  quality.  The 
fruit  is  slightly  pointed 
but  not  so  markedly  so 
as  in  the  Nectarine  Peach. 
It  was  originally  raised 
from  an  American  variety 
named  Cooledge’s  Fav¬ 
ourite.  All  the  trees  in 
this  house  were  taken  off 
walls  out  of  doors  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  fact  that 
they  carry  a  good  crop  is 
due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds,  the  gardener. 
The  difficulties  with  which 
cultivators  have  to  con¬ 
tend  in  suburban  districts 
against  the  influence  of 
the  London  fogs  is  greater 
than  those  in  the  open 
country  can  imagine. 
This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  houses  that 
are  forced,  consequently 
bringing  the  trees  into 
bloom  at  an  unfavourable 
time. 

The  fruit  in  the  unheated 
compartments  has  just 
finished  stoning,  and  the 
crop  is  excellent.  Several 
of  the  above  kinds  are  also  grown  here,  including 
the  Dymond  Peach,  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple  and 
Victoria  Nectarines.  In  addition  to  these,  Belle- 
garde,  Princess  of  Wales,  Alexandra  Noblesse  and 
Royal  George  Peaches  are  grown.  The  last  named 
is  of  weak  constitution  and  liable  to  mildew  both  in 
and  out  of  doors.  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Spenser 
Nectarines  are  also  grown.  The  Victoria  variety  is 
not  expected  to  be  ripe  before  October.  On  the  open 
wall  the  Alexandra  Peach  is  finely  coloured  and 
almost  ripe  when  we  saw  it  on  the  ist  inst.,  but  as  it 
usually  ripens  in  the  third  week  of  July,  it  is  fully  a 
fortnight  late  this  season. 


Vine  Culture  in  Palestine.— Mr.  Gillman,  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  says  that  at  the 
present  time  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  Palestine 
brings  from  40  to  50  per  ceut.  better  returns  than 
does  that  of  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  As  a 
consequence,  each  succeeding  year  more  and  more 
land  is  planted  with  vineyards,  and  various  improve¬ 
ments  are  introduced  and  new  experiments  tried. 
The  German  and  Jewish  colonies  around  Jaffa  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  as  yet  the  chief  fields 
for  this  industry,  and  the  best  wine  is  made  there. 
Extensive  ancient  vineyards  of  native  culture  are, 
however,  still  seen  at  Eshcol  and  Ramallah,  and  at 
other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethle¬ 
hem.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  says  Consul 
Gillman,  that  at  no  distant  day,  vineyards  will  cover 
the  hill-sides  of  Judea  to  such  an  extent  as  has  never 
been  previously  known. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  inthe  GARDEN. 

Filmy  Ferns. — These  will  still  require  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in.  the 
atmosphere,  but  as  soon  as  the  fronds  are  fully 
developed  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  more 
light,  so  as  to  harden  them  somewhat  for  the  winter. 
At  the  same  time  they  need  not  be  exposed  to  full 
sunshine. 

Ferns. — A  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  will  be 
necessary  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Filmy  kinds,  but 
unless  the  weather  be  very  dry  and  bright,  most 
kinds  including  Adiantums,  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
sunshine,  except  perhaps  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  The  fronds  will  thereby  acquire  greater  con¬ 
sistency  and  hardness,  enabling  them  to  pass  the 
winter  in  better  condition  than  if  they  were  thin  and 
flabby. 

Indian  Azaleas. — The  latest  batch  should  by  this 
time  have  completed  their  growth,  and  if  so  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  preparative  to 
placing  them  in  the  open  air  to  harden  and  mature 
their  wood.  The  earliest  varieties,  including  the  old 
A.  indica  alba  and  A.  i.  narcissiflora,  should  be 
selected  for  early  forcing  and  placed  in  a  cool  pit 
giving  abundant  ventilation  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
go  thoroughly  to  rest  before  putting  them  into  heat. 
Newly  potted  plants  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
in  the  matter  of  watering  and  syringing.  See  that 
thrips  are  not  getting  established  upon  the  foliage  ; 
and  if  so,  fumigate,  or  if  that  is  not  practicable,  then 
give  a  good  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
water  of  considerable  strength.  Lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  so  as  to  get  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  enemy  is  in  strongest  force. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — The  interme¬ 
diate  house  is  the  best  place  for  Rhododendrons  of 
the  hybrid  types  if  flowers  are  required  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  In  fact  if  a  large  batch  is 
grown  in  such  a  house,  flowers  may  be  obtained  from 
them  all  the  year  round.  Cultivators  who  resolve  to 
keep  them  at  rest  for  a  time  will  find  it  better  to  keep 
them  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  summer,  provided  they  have  completed 
their  growth. 

Selaginellas. — Fresh  pots  and  pans  of  the  dense 
habited  low  growing  kinds  may  still  be  made  up,  so 
as  to  have  them  in  good  condition  for  the  winter. 
The  species  to  which  this  applies  are  S.  Martensi,  S. 
apus,  S.  Krausiana,  S.  suberosa,  S.  repens,  as  well 
as  the  several  varieties  of  each.  Those  who  possess 
dense  habited  varieties  of  other  species  may  treat 
them  in  the  same  way.  Young  plants  always  keep 
better  than  old  ones,  as  the  latter  are  liable  to  damp 
off  at  the  base. 

Peaches. — Trees  in  the  early  houses  from  which 
the  crop  has  been  gathered  will  now  be  freely 
ventilated  night  and  day.  Syringing  should  not  how¬ 
ever  be  discontinued  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  clear 
of  red  spider.  On  fine  days  either  the  syringe  or  the 
garden  engine  should  be  brought  to  play  freely  upon 
them  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  every  part  of  the 
foliage.  In  late  houses  where  the  fruits  have  passed 
the  stoning  period  and  are  now  swelling,  all  loose 
shoots  should  be  tied  in,  and  leaves  turned  aside  so  as 
to  expose  the  fruits  as  fully  as  possible  to  sunshine  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  colour.  Give  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  alternately  with  guana  water  or  some 
other  artificial  manure. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Runners  that  were 
layered  in  pots  at  the  proper  time,  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  fine  plants,  seeing  that  rain  has  been  so  abun¬ 
dant.  They  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant 
at  once  and  conveyed  to  a  convenient  place  near  the 
potting  bench  where  operations  should  immediately 
commence  if  it  has  not  already  been  done.  Pots  of 
the  32-size  will  be  large  enough.  Make  the  soil  firm, 
and  stand  the  pots  on  ashes  on  a  good  firm  bottom 
in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  Good  supplies  of  water 
will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  unless  the 
weather  be  exceptionally  dull  and  rainy.  Keep  the 
plants  clear  of  runners, 

Tomatos  for  winter. — Plants  for  this  purpose 
should  now  be  in  their  fruiting  pots,  or  ready  to 
plant  out  to  be  trained  on  trellis  work  by  the  end  of 
this  month  or  }}ie  bogirming  of  next,  Small  fruiting 
and  free  setting  kinds'^  fjggjf  (is  Horsefield's  Prelude, 


Ham  Green  Favourite,  Conference,  or  any  selections 
or  crosses  which  have  been  found  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  used  for  winter  work.  Plenty  of 
fire  heat  should  be  at  command  in  houses  where 
winter  Tomatos  are  grown. 

Late  Melons. — The  more  forward  plants  used 
for  late  work  will  soon  require  the  flowers  to  be  set. 
Attend  to  pinching  and  training  as  the  stems  grow. 
A  later  batch  may  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  which,  with  careful  cultural  attention, 
may  be  expected  to  yield  a  fair  crop  till  well  into 
winter,  at  least  in  country  places  where  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  of  town  smoke. 

Cucumbers  for  winter. — A  plantation  may  now 
be  made,  or  even  a  little  latter,  in  alow,  well-lighted 
lean-to  or  span-roofed  house,  where  the  foliage  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  what  light  is  at  command 
during  the  winter  months.  Use  soil  consisting  of 
fully  one  half  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and  the  rest  leaf 
soil  and  well-rotted  cow  dung,  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand.  The  compost  for  winter  work  is  found  more 
suitable  if  of  a  more  porous  nature  than  for  planta¬ 
tions  made  in  spring  and  summer. 

Figs  on  open  walls. — In  dry  and  bright  weather 
the  foliage  of  Fig  trees  will  be  much  benefited  by 
copious  syringing  early  in  the  day.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  water  the  border  after  the  heavy  rains  which 
have  prevailed  for  some  time  past.  Thin  out  the 
shoots  where  overcrowding  prevails,  so  as  to  let  in 
sunshine  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

_  -  - 

-  +.  - 

BORDER  CARNATIONS 

AT  CHISWICK. 

The  collection  of  Carnations  on  trial  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  is 
again  very  extensive,  and  although  late  owing  to  the 
backward  nature  of  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
were  beginning  to  be  very  showy  by  the  third  week 
of  July.  Some  of  the  very  early  flowering  kinds  were 
of  course  in  bjoom  before  then,  thus  naturally 
suggesting  the  fact  that  much  might  be  done  by  the 
selection  of  early  and  late  flowering  kinds  with  the 
view  of  prolonging  the  season.  Late  seasons  like  the 
present  make  it  desirable  that  at  least  a  few  early 
and  good  border  kinds  should  be  obtained.  The 
undermentioned  varieties  merely  represent  the  seifs 
that  were  sufficiently  well  advanced  by  the  last  week 
in  July  to  show  their  qualities  properly.  All  of  them 
are  good,  and  not  as  a  rule  liable  to  split  the  calyz 
when  they  are  fully  blown.  Border  Carnations 
should  not  have  large  flowers,  otherwise  this  defect 
cannot  be  avoided,  particularly  in  wet  weather. 
They  should  also  have  a  good  constitution  so  as  to 
throw  up  plenty  of  young  shoots,  whereby  they 
may  be  layered  and  grown  on  from  the  young  plants 
annually. 

Snowdrift  has  relatively  large,  pure  white  flowers, 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  the  stems  are 
moderate  in  height.  Those  of  the  Bride  are  12  ins. 
to  15  ins.  high,  and  the  smaller  but  neat  white  flowers 
are  very  faintly  edged  with  pink,  so  that  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  classed  with  the  Picotees.  Under  glass  they 
would  probably  be  altogether  white.  Mrs.  Muir  is 
a  popular  sort  with  many  growers,  with  large, 
creamy-white  and  ultimately  pure  white  flowers,  with 
entire  edges.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  18  ins. 
Very  floriferous  is  Diana,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
of  medium  size  and  vigorous  constitution.  Penelope 
is  another  small,  white-flowered  kind,  with  neat 
blooms  abundantly  produced.  The  yellow-flowered 
varieties  unfortunately  are.  not  well  adapted  for 
border  culture,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens  are 
often  very  imperfect  unless  protected  during  the 
flowering  period,  by  means  of  sashes  supported  on 
framework,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  is  the  well-known  terra-cotta  coloured  variety 
which  flowers  freely,  but  the  calyx  is  liable  to  split. 
Somewhat  dwarfer  and  paler,  but  of  the  same  type 
is  Beatrice  ;  the  pods  do  not  become  ruptured  as  a 
rule.  A  sort  under  the  number  600  (Dodwell)  is 
notable  for  its  large  clear  yellow  flowers  and  dwarf 
habit,  but  the  calyx  is  rather  defective.  Another 
labelled  601,  by  the  same  raiser,  is  similar,  but  paler 
in  hue.  Yellow  Supreme  is  moderately  vigorous, 
and  the  small,  pale-yellow  flowers  are  not  so  liable  to 
split  the  calyx.  Belle  Halliday  is  of  the  same  type 
as  Pride  of  Penshurst,  equally  dwarf  and  free  flower¬ 
ing,  but  paler  in  hue,  and  neither  of  them  are 
of  vigorous  constitution.  Some  cultivators  say  that 
the  latter  does  well  with  th§m  as  ft  border 
Carnation, 


A  very  remarkable  self  is  Theodor,  with  flowers 
of  a  pale  slaty-purple,  with  a  peculiar  satiny  gloss, 
distinct  and  quite  double.  It  is  evidently  well 
adapted  for  border  work,  and  floriferous.  Oxonian 
is  a  salmony  pink  variety,  slightly  mottled  with 
scarlet.  Similar  to  this  is  Fairmaid  with  small  pink 
flowers,  slightly  mottled  as  in  the  last  case.  It 
grows  about  18  ins.  high,  and  is  very  floriferous. 
with  good  foliage,  and  is  evidently  the  better  adapted 
of  the  two  for  border  work.  Some  might  object  to 
it  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  blooms,  but  the 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  available  should  compensate 
for  some  little  deficiency  in  other  respects.  Neptune 
is  very  distinct  and  floriferous,  growing  about  12  ins. 
or  18  ins.  high,  and  producing  medium-sized,  deep 
purple  flowers  that  do  not  split  the  calyx.  Several 
shades  paler  in  colour,  but  otherwise  similar,  is 
Caledonia  ;  and  Walter  Ware  may  be  described  as 
of  a  shade  intermediate  between  the  two.  Both  have 
better  foliage,  than  Neptune,  but  individual  plants 
might  vary  a  little  in  this  respect. 

The  scarlet  and  crimson  -  flowered  kinds  are 
generally  pretty  popular,  especially  in  private  places, 
and  the  varieties  are  now  pretty  numerous,  different 
growers  having  their  own  favourites.  The  Moor  is 
an  intense  crimson  sort,  reminding  us  of  Old  Clove, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  without  scent.  The  stems 
of  Horace  grow  only  about  12  ins.  high,  but  they 
are  very  floriferous,  and  the  calyx  is  rather  liable  to 
split.  Scarlet  Gem  and  Hamlet  have  smaller,  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  without  the  defect  peculiar  to 
Horace,  and  the  branching  stems  get  up  to  a  height 
of  18 ins.,  offering  greater  facilities  for  cutting  the 
early  flowers,  and  coming  again  for  the  later 
developed  blooms.  No.  628  (Dodwell)  has  much 
larger  flowers  than  Hamlet,  but  the  petals  are 
relatively  few  and  not  crowded.  It  is  certainly  a 
fine  kind,  but  apparently  difficult  to  propagate  for 
want  of  young  growths.  Another  floriferous  scarlet- 
red  variety  is  Rowena,  with  few  petals  and  very 
floriferous. 

Several  of  the  light-coloured  kinds  are  very  choice, 
and  would  be  suitable  for  market  work,  at  least 
during  the  summer  months  for  open  air  culture. 
Comtesse  de  Paris  has  large  and  well-formed,  blush- 
coloured  flowers,  fading  almost  to  white,  and  they 
are  freely  produced  on  branching  stems  iSins.  to 
20  ins.  high.  Those  of  Vautier  are  shaded  with  pink 
on  a  white  ground  along  the  centre  of  the  petals.  It 
grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  would  apparently  prove 
useful  for  cut  flowers  on  a  large  scale.  The  Blush 
Clove  is  pink,  and  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the 
Old  Clove,  which  the  Pink  Malmaison  does  to  the 
type.  The  flowers  are  highly-fragrant,  a  quality 
which  we  miss  in  many  of  the  other  kinds.  Mrs. 
Teigner  is  a  large  and  showy,  rosy-pink  kind,  and 
the  foliage  is  good,  but  the  calyx  is  liable  to  split. 
Maggie  Laurie  has  even  larger  and  paler  flowers 
than  the  last,  and  the  young  growths  are  much 
better ;  but  it  is  decidedly  of  the  same  type.  No. 
1 16  (Douglas)  is  of  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour 
between  the  two  last. 


♦ 

THE  ZALIL  LARKSPUR. 

This  pretty  Larkspur  is  comparatively  new,  having 
been  introduced  from  Afghanistan  in  1S87.  It  is 
sometimes  grown  under  the  names  of  Delphinium 
sulphureum  and  D.  hybridum  sulphureum,  but  D. 
Zalil  is  the  name  recognised  by  botanists.  The 
species  is  sometimes  described  as  an  annual,  but  it 
must  be  at  least  biennial,  for  some  plants  have  lived 
through  the  past  winter  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  at  the  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham.  During  the 
first  season  a  fine  growth  of  leaves  is  made,  and  from 
May  to  August  of  the  second  year  branching  stems 
are  thrown  up,  bearing  many  long  racemes  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  sometimes  described  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  shilling,  but  those  sent  us  by  Mr.  Ware 
measured  ijin.  ij  in.  across  the  sepals,  and  could 
not  be  covered  by  a  half-crown  piece,  so  that  we 
have  not  yet  definitely  ascertained  the  capabilities 
of  this  species  under  cultivation.  The  sepals  are 
pale  or  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  small  green  cavity 
just  under  the  tip  of  each.  The  petals  are  four  in 
number,  small  and  several  shades  darker,  with  an 
orange  blotch  below  the  tip  of  the  two  upper  ones. 
The  leaves  are  of  large  size  and  three  parted,  with 
each  of  the  divisions  again  divided  t\vo  or  three 
times  info  long,  linear  segments.  The  foliage  is, 
therefore,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  kind 
in  cultivation,  and  very  beautiful, 
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Good  Early  Cabbages. 

It  will  probably  take  many  years  to  drive  Ellam’s 
Early  Cabbage  entirely  out  of  the  market,  but  it  is 
not  now  the  only  good  early  variety  obtainable. 
Different  growers  may  each  have  their  favourites, 
and  some  varieties  may  do  better  in  some  soils  and 
gardens  than  in  others.  It  is  advisable  on  that 
account  to  make  trial  of  more  than  one  early 
kind,  in  order  to  discern  which  behaves  best. 
Continual  selection  is  necessary  to  preserve  any 
variety  true  to  the  original  type,  and  it  is  possible  to 
perfect  or  improve  a  sort,  or  to  obtain  a  variety  that 
will  sooner  attain  full  size  or  a  usable  size  than  those 
already  in  cultivation.  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  All  is  a 
conical  Cabbage  of  the  same  type  as  Ellam’s  Early, 
but  it  comes  into  use  at  an  earlier  date,  even  when 
both  have  been  sown  at  the  same  time  and  treated 
alike.  It  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  smoother  and 
lighter  green  leaves,  whereas  those  of  Ellam's  Early 
are  much  wrinkled  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  green  hue. 
The  difference  in  the  two  as  to  earliness  could  be  seen 
during  the  first  week  of  the  present  month,  or  even 
earlier,  in  the  Trial  Grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  at  Chiswick.  A  sowing  was  made  and  a 
breadth  planted  out  last  year  with  a  view  to 
obtain  usable  heads  in  spring.  The  autumn  and 
early  part  of  winter  were  so  favourable  to  growth 
that  the  plants  would  have  been  fit  for  use  by 
Christmas,  provided  the  weather  had  remained 
tolerably  good  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  The  plants 
were  of  good  size,  and  looked  the  picture  of  health, 
till  a  combination  of  fog  and  severe  frost  destroyed 
them.  Those  who  live  in  country  places  have  little 
idea  of  the  destructive  nature  of  a  metropolitan  fog, 
which  destroys  all  kinds  of  winter  greens,  with 
exception  only  of  Sprouting  Broccoli,  and  even  that 
succumbed  last  winter. 

A  New  Late  Pea,  ”  Sequel.” 

The  last  Certificated  Pea  at  Chiswick  this  season  is 
named  "  Sequel.”  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  seed¬ 
lings,  and  has  great  merit  as  a  late  variety.  It  is 
a  green-wrinkled  marrow,  height  3  ft.,  and  bears 
profusely,  the  pods  being  long,  narrow,  straight,  and 
well  filled,  the  peas  of  good  colour  and  capital 
flavour.  The  "  Sequel,”  because  dwarf,  late,  good 
and  prolific,  is  a  real  good  addition  to  our  Pea 
stocks,  and  will  doubtless,  in  spite  of  its  odd  name, 
make  a  popular  variety. 

A  New  Early  Potato  :  Early  Short  Top. 
Mr.  Laxton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  one  of  the  best  early  white  Potatos  yet 
seen  at  Chiswick.  It  secured  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
a  few  weeks  since,  unanimously,  for  crop,  and  when 
a  sample  was  cooked  last  week  the  quality  was  so 
good  that  the  Certificate  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  variety,  which  is  named  Early  Short  Top,  has 
short,  stout  haulm ;  the  tubers  are  white,  longish 
round ;  and  it  is  a  great  cropper.  This  should 
make  really  the  premier  early  Potato  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 


HUMEA  ELEGANS. 

This  old  favourite  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  lofty  conservatories  or 
for  the  centres  of  large  beds  in  the  flower  gardens  in 
sheltered  situations.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  noting  the  adaptability  of  the  Humea 
for  the  latter  purpose  in  the  spacious  flower  garden 
at  Riccarton,  Midlothian,  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig,  Bart.  In  the  large  circular  bed 
which  occupied  what  is  known  as  the  “North 
Bank  ”  several  plants  were  grouped  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  the  waving  racemes  of  which  when 
in  bloom  very  much  enhanced  the  effect  of 
the  Dwarf  Dahlias,  Pelargoniuns,  etc.,  of  which  the 
outer  portions  of  the  bed  consisted. 

To  have  plants  of  Humea  elegans  for  decorative 
purposes  next  season  seeds  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  August.  An  8-in  or  9-in  seed  pan, 
properly  drained  and  filled  with  light  loam  and  leaf 
soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand 
and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  will  form  a  suitable 
bed  on  which  to  sow  the  seed.  Sow  thinly,  and, 
after  watering,  place  the  seed  pan  in  any  frame  or 
other  structure  where  a  mild  temperature  is  kept  up. 
When  the  seedlings  are  of  a  convenient  size  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  3-in  or  4-in  pots,  then 
rejuvnpd  to  a  frame  for  a  few  days,  which  should  be 


kept  close  and  shaded,  if  necessary,  till  free  growth 
is  apparent,  when  an  abundance  of  air  should  be 
given  by  tilting  the  sashes  of  the  frame  when  the 
weather  is  stormy,  and  keeping  them  off  altogether 
when  fine.  When  the  small  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  5-in  or  5^-in  size 
before  they  become  pot-bound,  otherwise  injury  to 
or  loss  of  the  foliage  may  result.  In  giving  the 
plants  this  shift  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand  and 
leaf  soil  will  suffice  than  is  advisable  at  earlier  stages 
of  their  cultivation. 

When  the  plants  are  no  longer  safe  from  autumn 
frosts  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  pit  or  other  plant  structure,  where  fire- 
heat  is  at  command,  but  the  less  of  it  that  is 
necessary  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Keeping  them  in  an  uniformly  moist  condition  at 
the  roots  and  exposing  them  to  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
also  guarding  against  green  fly,  are  the  principal 
points  connected  with  their  winter  management  as 
well  as  at  other  periods  of  their  culture.  S-ome  time 
in  March,  if  the  plants  are  in  a  thriving  condition, 
they  will  require  their  final  shift  into  9-in.  pots  pre¬ 
paratory  to  planting  out  if  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
If  some  of  them  are  to  be  reserved  for  conservatory 
work  these  should  be  shifted  into  8- in.  pots  and 
finally  into  12-in.  size.  For  either  purpose  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  position  close  to  the  glass 
where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be  admitted,  and 
cool  treatment  afforded  them  in  general.  Each 
plant  must  be  provided  with  a  new  green  painted 
stake,  whether  for  bedding  out  or  for  house  decora¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  should  be  secured  as  their  growth 
progresses.  Those  intended  for  planting  out  should 
be  thoroughly  hardened  oft  in  common  with  other 
bedding  plants  usually  turned  out  at  the  end  of 
May. — M.,  Ayrshire. 


THE  BEDDING  IN  HYDE 

PARK. 

Besides  the  extensive  use  of  Fuchsias  as  bedding 
plants,  as  previously  mentioned  by  us,  a  large  number 
of  different  subjects  are  employed  on  the  same  system 
of  treatment  so  as  to  avoid  the  monotony,  sameness 
and  uniformity  that  characterised  the  old  system  of 
bedding  with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Ageratums, 
Lobelias  &c.  which  were  graduated  from  the  centre 
to  the  outside,  and  became  tiresomely  formal.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  Pelargoniums  do  receive  a  fair 
share  of  attention,  and  as  a  rule  are  flowering  well 
this  season.  For  instance,  there  are  fine  beds  of 
Lucy,  rose,  Eurydice,  rosy  carmine  with  a  white  eye, 
Myrial,  with  very  large  scarlet  flowers,  Mrs.  Hole, 
with  narrow,  red  petals,  Mrs.  Holden,  having  narrow 
rosy-pinked  petals,  and  Henry  Jacoby,  with  intense 
scarlet  flowers,  but  too  brilliant  to  look  upon  when  the 
sun  shines.  Near  the  latter  bed  is  another  of  Aspasia 
with  white  flowers,  but  not  very  freely  produced. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Baker  is  a  large  red  sort,  tinted  with 
scarlet,  and  Charles  Smith  is  a  good  scarlet.  None 
of  them  are  more  floriferous  than  Omphalie,  having 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  shaded  with  white  at  the 
edge. 

All  the  beds  of  Begonias  are  wonderfully  floriferous, 
including  one  of  B.  Lady  Stanhope  mixed  with  Viola 
Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton,  and  another  mixed  with 
Viola  Mrs.  Turner.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
in  each  case  is  well  marked  and  very  attractive. 
There  are  eight  or  more  beds  of  seedlings,  having  the 
large  flowers  characteristic  of  the  modern  and  highly 
improved  types.  Some  beds  consist  of  double  rose, 
pink  and  parti-coloured  varieties ;  others  are  all  of 
scarlet  sorts  with  large  flowers  and  healthy  dark- 
green,  broad  leaves.  Other  seedlings  have  white, 
pink,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  mixed.  All 
the  beds  have  a  double  or  triple  edging  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  that  purpose. 

Two  large  beds  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  on  a 
ground-work  of  Fancy  Pansies,  are  simply  magni¬ 
ficent.  The  stems  of  the  Erythrina  or  Coral-tree 
are  3  ft.  to  3J  ft.  high,  and  grandly  flowered.  They 
are  edged  with  the  black  leaved  Coleus  refulgens, ' 
Lobelias  and  Alternanthera. 

A  bed  of  Heliotrope  President  Garfield,  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  mixed  with  Carnations,  is  planted  on 
a  ground-work  of  yellow  Violas.  Each  plant  stands 
quite  clear  of  its  neighbour,  thus  showing  off  the 
individual  character  of  each  plant  to  advantage.  In 
another  bed  the  plants  of  the  same  Heliotrope  are 
3  ft-  and  mixed  with  Chrysanthemum  Etoilq 

d'Qr  qr  ^i-ovind-work  of  Viola  Snowflakp.  Thg- 


double-flowered  Petunia  alba  fimbriata  is  the  leading 
feature  in  another  case.  The  stems  are  not  pegged 
down,  but  tied  up  so  that  every  plant  stands  quite 
clear  of  its  neighbour.  Single  Petunias,  with  white, 
pink,  rose,  blue,  purple  and  velvety-violet  flowers, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  at  another  place. 
Sweet  Peas  are  not  usually  considered  as  bedding 
plants,  but  isolated  tufts  are  so  employed  alternately 
with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  plants  in 
each  case  are  3  ft.  high.  There  are  also  several  beds 
of  Lilium  auratum  mixed  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  A  singular  and  striking  bed  is  planted 
with  Ficus  elastica  and  Dracaena  congesta,  on  a 
giound-workof  Alternantheras.  Interspersed  through 
the  latter  are  isolated  plants  of  Oxalis  floribunda, 
Begonia  Rex  var,  and  Geranium  sanguineum.  A 
triple  edging  completes  the  whole. 

The  capet  bedding  is  neatly  executed  and  well 
kept,  but  not  extensive.  About  the  middle  of  the 
flower  beds  are  two  neat  examples  of  carpet  bedding. 
The  beds  are  oblong,  and  in  one  of  them  the  central 
patch  consists  of  Sagina  pilifera  aurea,  and  one  at 
either  end  is  planted  with  Herniaria  glabra,  dotted 
all  over  with  Echeveria  Peacocki.  Surrounding 
these  central  pieces  is  a  broad,  irregular  band  or 
scroll  work  of  Alternanthera  amoena,  followed  by 
another  of  A.  magnifica.  Then  comes  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Herniaria,  with  detached  patches  of 
Alternanthera  paronychoides  major  upon  it.  Four 
lines  of  edging  surround  the  whole,  consisting  of 
A.  amoena,  A.  paronychoides  aurea,  A.  magnifica, 
and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  the  latter  being  on 
the  pependicular  face  of  the  raised  margin  of  the 
bed.  Central  and  dot  plants  of  Dracaena,  Echeveria 
metallica,  Carex  Morovii  variegata,  here  called  C. 
Americana  variegata.  and  others  are  used  here  and 
there  through  the  bed.  The  companion  bed  to  this 
is  equally  neatly  executed  on  a  slightly  different 
plan,  with  a  ground-work  of  Sedum  glaucum. 

Tall  plants  in  groups  and  isolated  specimens  are 
used  here  and  there  with  good  effect  upon  the  grass. 
A  group  of  Pelargoniums  of  different  colours  and  in 
bush  form,  shows  what  might  be  done  in  this  way, 
for  old  specimens  are  generally  very  floriferous.  A 
clump  of  narrow-leaved  Bamboos,  3  ft,  to  12ft,  high, 
is  also  very  bold  and  effective.  Isolated  specimens 
of  the  Common  Coral-tree,  3  ft.  high,  Clematis,  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.,  columnar  specimens  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  Plumbago  capensis,  6  ft. 
to  10ft.,  Heliotropes,  4ft.,  Petunias,  2ft.  to  3ft., 
Cobaea  scandens  variegata,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  fine  old 
pieces  of  Begonia  heracleifolia,  besides  the  Fuchsias 
already  mentioned,  stud  the  grass  here  and  there 
with  fine  effect.  Much  more  might  be  done  in  this 
way,  both  in  public  parks  and  on  private  estates. 

CARNATION  LAYERING. 

The  advice  given  by  the  old  growers  was — have  all 
your  layering  done  by  August  the  20th.  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  it  is  practically  impossible  that 
layering  can  be  completed  by  that  time;  in  some 
cases,  I  fear,  scarcely  commenced.  A  late  growth 
and  bloom  also  mean  a  late  ripened  growth  ;  and  it 
is  not  wise  to  commence  the  work  until  the  growth 
of  the  shoots  to  be  layered  is  sufficiently  matured  ; 
and  as  maturation  of  the  wood  is,  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  exposing  the  grass  to 
sun  and  wind  in  order  to  hasten  ripening  is  very 
desirable.  But  the  layering  compost  can  be  pre¬ 
pared — say,  equal  parts  of  turfy,  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  rough  sand,  all  to  be  finely  sifted,  for  a  fine 
compost  is  of  the  first  importance.  Sand  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  impart  a  gritty  character  to  the  compost,  as 
it  materially  hastens  the  putting  forth  of  roots.  To 
make  room  for  the  fresh  soil,  ’the  old  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  the  plants 
cleared  of  all  decayed  foliage;  and  the  leaves  of  all 
the  shoots  to  be  layered  cleared  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  joint.  Then  the  layering  soil  being  added, 
the  layer  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  ;  and  the  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
should  be  small,  thin,  and  sharp  on  both  sides,  is 
thrust  through  the  third  joint,  drawn  downwards  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it,  and  then  brought 
out.  Then  a  horizontal  cut,  if  possible,  from  the 
inside  removes  the  point  of  tfle  wedge  at  the  base  of 
the  layer,  and  it  is  ready  for  layering,  the  layer  is 
then  gently  pressed  into  the  soil,  and  secured  by 
means  gf  a  layering-pin,  It  is  an  operation  soon 
?nd  wjtlj  practice,  a,  lj^ht  b§nd  flnd,  due  pars 
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a  large  number  of  layers  can  be  put  down  in 
one  day. 

In  nurseries  and  private  gardens  where  layering  is 
done  on  a  large  scale,  everything  is  prepared  for  him 
who  layers  :  the  plants  are  clean,  the  shoots  to  be 
layered  trimmed,  the  old  soil  removed  and  fresh 
added ;  and  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
put  down  the  layers.  The  usual  plan  is  to  stand  the 
plants  where  the  layers  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  watering  them  as  required  through  a  fine  rose 
watering  pot.  An  expert  layerer  can  lay  down  a 
large  number  in  a  day.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dodwell 
say  he  has  put  down  as  many  as  a  thousand  a  day, 
but  making  a  long  day  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  practice  makes  perfect.  One  thing  is,  very 
important  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ball  of  soil 
in  the  pot  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture 
before  layering  is  performed. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  layering  will  have  to  be 
done  this  season  in  the  early  days  of  September.  It 
is  inevitable  it  be  so,  for  the  reason  above  stated. 
Layering  in  the  open  ground  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  especially  as  the  season  is  so  retarded  ; 
it  is  a  great  deal  the  best  plan  to  lift  any  plants  of 
special  value  from  the  open  ground  and  place  them 
in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  layering.  I  am  doing 
this  in  the  case  of  some  promising  seedlings.  Layers 
in  pots  are  much  more  under  control  than  those  in 
the  open  ;  the  pots  can  be  screened  from  drenching 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  showers,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  the  case  of  layers  put  down  in  the 
open ;  and  they  are  also  subject  to  the  action  of 
worms,  a  sadly  disturbing  influence. 

Unless  the  weather  should  change  for  the  better — 
and  as  I  write  I  am  afraid  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
its  doing  so  there  is  poor  chance  of  many  of  the 
layers  failing  to  put  forth  roots.  When  this  occurs, 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  plan  is  well  worth  following.  He 
takes  off  all  layers  not  yet  rooted  in  the  autumn, 
holding  that  they  will  make  no  effort  to  root  while 
attached  to  the  parent  plants,  and  places  them  in  a 
prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame.  This  practice  appears 
to  force  the  unrooted  layers  to  make  some  effort,  and 
in  due  course  they  put  forth  roots,  and  make  plants 
by  the  spring. — R.  D. 

)  ♦  t  

A  COLLECTION  OF  SWEET 

PEAS. 

The  improvements  in  the  way  of  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  that  have  been  effected  in  the  Sweet  Pea 
(Lathyrus  odoratus)  since  it  was  fitst  introduced  from 
Sicily  in  1700  must  be  something  mp -vellous.  Some 
old  books  state  that  the  species  was  white,  and  others 
say  variegated,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
somewhat  variable  even  in  a  state  of  nature.  No 
matter  when  the  variability  first  appeared,  it  has 
since  been  turned  to  good  account.  The  Sweet  Pea 
has  been  a  favourite  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
are  comparatively  recent  selections.  Some  of  them 
may,  and  probably  have  existed  for  many  years  in  a 
nameless  state,  or  in  colours  closely  resembling  those 
now  in  favour.  Many  growers  still  give  preference 
to  Sweet  Peas  in  mixture,  and  no  one  can  blame  them, 
for  they  are  certainly  handsome  grown  in  that  way  ; 
but  to  preserve  the  varieties  true  to  name,  and  indeed 
as  a  mixture,  they  must  be  obtained  annually  or  at 
least  every  few  years  by  those  who  grow  the  kinds 
separately.  Mix  them  then  if  considered  desirable. 
When  sown  in  mixture,  and  seeds  preserved  from  the 
same  annually,  the  weaker  kinds  gradually  succumb 
to  the  stronger  until  only  a  few  of  the  coarser  sorts 
monopolise  the  rows.  The  pale  and  white  varieties 
are  generally  dwarfer,  and  of  weaker  constitution, 
than  the  rose,  red,  or  purple  sorts  ;  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  them  separate  in  order  to  perpetuate 
them. 

For  some  few  years  past  a  collection  has  been 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  and  this  year  the  number 
of  varieties  has  been  materially  increased.  The 
possible  range  of  variation  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  ;  but  even  now  a  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  collection  would  include  a  large  number  of 
really  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  flower 
stalks  of  the  wild  plant  usually  carry  only  two 
blooms  each,  but  those  of  the  plants  at  Chiswick 
frequently  have  three  and  four  forming  a  raceme, 
and  all  kinds  alike  are  fragrant.  There  are  two 
pure  white  varieties,  named  respectively  Mrs. 
Sankey  and  The  Bride,  the  latter  being  dwarf  by 


comparison  with  any  of  the  others.  The  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Gladstone  are  of  a  delicate  pink,  but  the 
standard  is  tinted  with  salmon  before  expansion. 
Another  beautiful  but  pale  variety  is  Isa  Eckford  ; 
the  standard  is  salmon  fading  to  blush,  and  the  wings 
blush  fading  almost  to  white.  Primrose  is  of  that 
colour  in  the  bud,  but  ultimately  fades  to  a  creamy- 
white.  Somewhat  similar  is  Queen  of  England, 
which  is  pale  yellow  fading  to  a  creamy-yellow,  and 
ultimately  pure  white. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  is  the  rich  rosy- 
carmine  of  Splendour,  or  the  crimson  of  Cardinal ; 
the  wings  of  the  latter  are  of  an  intense  red,  shaded 
with  purple.  The  standard  of  Apple  Blossom  is 
carmine  fading  to  rose,  with  darker  veins,  and  the 
wings  are  blush  or  white.  Captain  of  the  Blues  is  a 
showy,  dark  blue  kind,  more  or  less  netted  with 
purple. 

A  curious  but  distinct  variety  is  Princess  of  Wales, 
closely  shaded,  striated  and  mottled  with  indigo,  and 
shaded  purple  on  a  white  ground.  Of  the  same  style  is 
Senator,  only  the  colours  are  several  shades  darker 
and  more  decided.  One  or  other  of  the  two 
should  certainly  find  a  place  in  collections.  The 
standard  of  Carmen  Sylva  is  suffused  and  netted 
with  red  on  a  white  ground,  while  the  wings  are  pale 
blue.  Equally  distinct  is  Countess  of  Radnor,  when 
obtained  true,  as  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
lavender  hue,  more  or  less  shaded  with  pale  purple 
on  first  expansion,  Vesuvius  is  of  the  same  type  as 
Carmen  Sylva,  but  the  flowers  are  several  shades 
darker. 

There  are  now  several  sorts  of  the  same  strain  as 
Boreatton,  differing  from  one  another  in  shading  and 
also  in  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  colours  pervading  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower.  For  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  standard  may  be  described  as  maroon- 
crimson  with  a  metallic  lustre,  while  the  wings  are 
of  an  intense  or  blackish-purple.  Maroon  itself  has  a 
maroon-purple  standard  and  deep  purple  wings 
shaded  with  blue.  Several  shades  paler  than  either 
of  the  above  is  Purple  Prince,  which  may  be 
described  as  deep  purple  shaded  with  maroon. 
Indigo  King  has  a  maroon-purple  standard  and  blue 
wings  ;  while  Monarch  is  closely  similar  to  Purple 
Prince.  All  the  five  kinds  agree  in  the  peculiar  and 
metallic  lustre  of  the  standard,  but  differ  in  other 
particulars. 

Peach  Blossom  is  sometimes  confused  with  Apple 
Blossom,  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct ;  the  former 
has  a  rosy-carmine  standard,  and  rosy  wings  netted 
with  darker  veins.  Empress  of  India  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  beautifully  netted  rosy  standard, 
and  white  wings  sometimes  netted  with  pink.  The 
standard  of  Miss  Hunt  is  deep  rose,  and  the  wings 
pale  purple.  Delight  is  all  but  a  white  sort,  the 
standard  only  being  stained  with  pink  along  the  centre. 
Much  darker  is  Jeannie  Sea,  the  wings  being  rose 
and  the  standard  rosy-scarlet.  Quite  distinct  from 
the 'latter  is  Princess  Victoria,  which  has  a  carmine 
standard  fading  to  rosy-purple,  and  the  wings  are 
ultimately  lilac-purple.  The  wings  of  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  rosy-purple,  and  the  standard  carmine. 
Painted  Lady  is  not  very  cons  tant ,  and  wan  ts  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  few  generations  to  fix  it  if  possible.  The  rosy- 
carmine  standard  is  not  always  netted  with  a  darker 
hue,  and  the  wings  are  often  merely  of  a  blush  hue, 
fading  to  white.  The  flowers  of  The  Queen  are 
splashed  and  netted  with  rose  on  a  white  ground,  but 
the  wings  are  sometimes  white.  All  the  above  kinds 
are  grown  separately  in  their  respective  colours,  and 
one  line  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  same,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  they  were  simply 
charming. 

— - ■*— - 

Dahlia  Zimpani. — The  dwarfhabit  of  this  plant  might 
be  an  inducement  to  try  whether  a  series  of  varieties 
might  be  obtained  from  it  having  flowers  of  different 
colours.  The  stems  are  10  ins.  to  12  ins.  high,  and  bear 
deeply-lobed  or  pinnatifid  dark  green  leaves.  The 
peduncle  is  often  nearly  twice  as  long  as  this,  and 
therefore  offers  convenience  for  mixing  amongst  cut 
flowers.  The  rays  are  of  a  dark  or  blackish-maroon, 
and  therefore  rather  dull  to  be  attractive,  although 
very  striking  in  their  way.  It  would  be  highly  desir¬ 
able  to  get  scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  and  other  shades 
of  colour,  which  would  prove  far  more  attractive 
and  showy  when  used  for  decorative  purposes  under 
artificial  light.  Flowering  specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  Trial  Grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at 
Chiswick. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 


FIRST  FRUITS. 

The  first  fruits  to  ripen  are  generally  those  which 
have  been  injured  in  some  way,  thus  causing  them  to 
wither  and  fall.  Red  Astrachan  Apple  and  Doyenne 
d’  Ete  Pear,  naturally  ripen  early,  but  owing  to  their 
being  attacked  with  the  grub  of  the  Codlin  Moth  or 
something  similar,  a  number  of  the  fruits  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
dropped  as  early  as  the  last  week  in  July.  It  is  no 
great  advantage,  of  course,  to  have  fruit  ripened  in 
this  way  except  for  early  consumption,  and  then  the 
consumer  might  object  to  the  presence  of  the  agent 
which  had  thus  been  the  means  of  forwarding  the 
fruit.  The  circumstance  reminds  us  of  the  caprifica- 
tion  of  the  Fig,  or  the  process  by  which  the  maturity 
of  Figs  is  hastened  by  some  cultivators  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  East.  Spring  Figs  in  which  a 
species  of  gnat  has  laid  its  eggs,  are  placed  amongst 
the  boughs  of  autumn  ripening  Figs.  A  multitude  of 
gnats  are  hatched  out  from  the  former,  and  in  turn 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn  Figs,  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  injury,  ripen  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

THE  PAPER  MULBERRY. 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy,  round-headed  tree  of 
Broussonetia  papyrifera,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Lace-bark  tree,  in  Battersea  Park.  It  is  about  18  ft. 
or  20  ft.  high,  and  is  now  laden  with  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  about  half-grown.  Whether  this  will  ripen  or 
not  is  a  question  ;  but  it  seems  that  it  would  do  so 
provided  a  male  tree  had  been  planted  in  the  vicinity. 
Fruiting  trees  of  an  ornamental  character  should  be 
planted  in  groups,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  plants  are 
male  and  female.  The  orange  fruit  is  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  autumn.  The  tree  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  Catalpa,  but  may  be  recognised 
by  its  dark-green  and  hairy  foliage.  The  leaves  of 
adult  trees  are  generally  heart-shaped,  and  entire, 
not  showing  the  peculiarly  lobed  character  of  young 
trees,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  only  seen  young  trees. — Taxus. 

ASPERULA  ORIENTALIS. 

We  find  this  hardy  annual  being  more  and  more 
extensively  used  for  border  decoration  and  also  for 
cut  flower  purposes.  The  flowers  are  sky  blue, 
tubular,  slightly  inflated  at  the  four  lobed  lamina  and 
borne  in  heads  terminating  the  numerous  shoots. 
They  are  slightly  fragrant,  but  more  useful  on 
account  of  their  colour  and  small  size,  which  favours 
their  employment  amongst  other  cut  flowers  of  a 
heavier  and  denser  type  and  which  they  serve  to 
lighten  and  brighten  up  considerably.  When  cut 
they  last  well  in  water.  The  heads  have  a  somewhat 
curious  effect  owing  to  the  bristly  hairs  with  which 
the  bracts  of  the  head  are  beset.  This  is  no  doubt 
what  suggested  the  name  A.  azurea-setosa  sometimes 
applied  to  it.  Gardeners  also  sometimes  call  it  A, 
coerulea,  and  we  have  also  seen  it  under  the  name  of 
A.  arvensis  coerulea.  It  is  grown  amongst  other 
annuals  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 

HAAGE'S  DOUBLE  ZINNIA. 

Improvement  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  the 
same  extent  in  Z.  Haageana  as  in  the  better  known 
Z.  elegans.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it  however, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  hope  that  something  good 
may  yet  be  made  of  it  for  bedding  purposes.  A 
double  form  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Trial  Grounds 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Chiswick,  under 
the  name  of  Z.  Haageana  imbricata  flore  pleno. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  fully  double,  while  others 
are  only  semi-double,  and  others  quite  single.  The 
question  seems  to  be  whether  selection  would  not  in 
time  fix  and  improve  the  double  form;  and  this  seems 
quite  feasible.  The  rays  of  the  flowers  are  golden, 
yellow,  or  orange,  very  broad  and  imbricated,  so  that 
when  the  heads  are  quite  full  they  present  an 
appearance  not  unlike  Z.  elegans  when  of  the  same 
hue.  The  florets  of  the  double  form  have  an  orange 
stripe  down  the  centre,  so  that  in  time  we  shall 
possibly  have  a  race  of  striped  flowers.  Those 
under  notice  may  be  compared  to  Calendula  offici¬ 
nalis  Meteor,  only  the  flower  heads  are  somewhat 
different  in  form  and  the  plant  itself  greatly  different 
in  appearance.  The  latter  is  dwarf,  decumbent, 
spreading,  and  bushy,  with  dark  greenpvate  leave?’ 
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FRANCOA  RAMOSA. 

The  long  racemes  of  white  flowers  of  this  species  are 
particularly  handsome  at  this  season  for  conservatory 
decoration.  They  are  seen  to  great  advantage  in 
association  with  Fuchsias,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Cannas,  Begonias  and  other  subjects,  as  they  are 
used  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  house  is  often  down  at  40®  at  night 
during  the  winter  months,  yet  in  addition  to  the 
above,  Roses  are  grown  trained  under  the  roof,  while 
large  plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  A. 
tenuissimus,  A.  deflexus,  Begonia  metallica,  and  large 
trees  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  all  in  pots  or  baskets, 
occupy  the  body  of  the  house.  The  latter  is  now 
very  gay,  and  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  plants  of  the  Francoa  placed 
all  over  the  stages. 

FERULA  GIGANTEA. 

The  foliage  of  the  Giant  Fennel  is  so  fine  that  it  is 
almost  a  pity  the  plant  should  flower,  for  being  of  the 
character  of  a  biennial  it  then  dies.  The  plants 
never  flower  till  they  attain  considerable  size,  and 
during  this  time  they  continue  to  throw  up  a  fine 
crop  of  leaves  annually.  The  latter  are  the  finer  the 
nearer  the  plant  has  attained  the  flowering  stage,  so 
that  when  that  occurs  the  cultivator  may  calculate 
upon  losing  the  plant,  probably  in  the  following  year. 
For  this  reason  a  number  of  plants  of  different  ages 
should  always  be  grown,  so  that  some  of  them  would 
always  be  in  fine  condition.  Seeds  should  be  saved 
from  the  plants  that  flower,  and  the  cultivator  will 
therefore  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  seedlings  coming 
on.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  gardens  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  just  ripening  its  foliage 
for  the  season,  and  owing  to  the  pleasant  inter¬ 
mixture  of  green  and  yellow,  it  is  beautiful  even  in 
death.  Individual  leaves  measure  6  ft.  long  by  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  are,  many  times  divided  into 
linear  segments.  In  a  properly  prepared  bit  of  soil 
this  species  would  make  a  fine  subject  for  the  wild 
or  picturesque  garden. 

A  FLOR1FEROUS  ALLAMANDA. 

The  plant  known  in  gardens  as  A.  Hendersoni  is 
variously  spoken  of  as  a  species,  a  variety  of  A. 
Schottii,  or  a  variety  of  A.  cathartica.  The  species 
or  forms  of  Allamanda  are  a  difficult  lot  to  dis¬ 
criminate,  but  for  garden  purposes  there  can  be  no 
question  that  A.  Hendersoni  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  floriferous,  if  trained  under  a  roof  so  as  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  sunshine  and  otherwise  properly 
treated.  Being  naturally  a  moderately  tall  climber, 
a  fair  amount  of  space  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
development,  in  order  to  flower  freely.  These  con¬ 
ditions  it  enjoys  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  in  a 
low  span-roofed  house,  one  half  of  the  glass  of  which 
it  profitably  occupies.  The  long  stems  are  trained 
along  horinzontal  wires,  but  not  too  thickly,  and 
they  have  been  a  mass  of  flowers  from  early  summer 
till  now,  and  will  continue  till  the  light  begans  to 
fail  in  autumn.  Notwithstanding  those  that  are 
cut  from  time  to  time,  there  are  hundreds  of  flowers 
fully  expanded,  besides  an  equal  or  even  greater 
number  of  buds.  The  lamina  measures  5  ins.  to 
6  ins.  across  ;  every  part  is  of  thick  and  wax-like 
texture,  and  the  throat  striated  with  orange.  No 
shading  is  employed,  but  the  whole  plant  is  fully 
exposed  to  light,  and  the  bronzy-brown  tint  which 
the  buds  assume  is  sometimes  striking.  The  exposed 
parts  only  are  thus  coloured,  and,  when  the  flower 
expands  the  segments  are  often  marked  with  broad 
brown  bands  along  the  margin  which  had  been 
exposed  in  bud. 

LASTHENIA  GLABRATA. 

The  flower  heads  of  this  composite  resemble  those 
of  a  small  yellow  Chrysanthemum.  The  stems  vary 
from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height,  and  branch  freely 
from  the  base,  but  often  appear  dwarfer,  owing  to 
their  becoming  procumbent  at  the  base.  Like 
various  other  Californian  annuals,  it  flowers  during 
a  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  may  be  used  for 
border  decoration  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers.  It  is 
so  hardy  that  seeds  may  be  sown  in  sheltered  places 
to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  ;  and  for  a  summer 
display  a  sowing  should  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  provided  the  weather  and  soil  are  suitable, 
or  in  April.  The  seedling  should  be  properly  thinned 
out  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  its  durability,  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
The  species  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of 
L.  californica. 


BURCHELLIA  CAPENSIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  plant  comes 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  generally  treated 
as  a  stove  shrub  in  this  country.  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  has  had  it  in  a  cool  conservatory  for 
the  last  two  winters,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
house  often  fell  to  40°  at  night.  Becoming  too  tall  for 
accommodation  in  the  stove,  it  was  planted  out  in  a 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  trained  to  a 
trellis,  and  is  now  about  6  ft.  high.  In  its  native 
country,  the  Forests  of  Swellendam,  George, 
Caffraria,  &c.,  it  attains  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft., 
and  must  be  fine  when  covered  with  its  tubular 
bright  scarlet  flowers  in  umbels  terminating  the 
shoots.  The  natives  call  it  Buffeldoorn,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  it  named  B.  bubalina,  that  is  Buffalo, 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2339.  Thunberg,  in  his 
Flora  Capensis,  even  made  the  mistake  in  calling  it 
Lonicera  bubalina,  or  Buffalo  Honeysuckle,  and 
Linnaeus,  the  younger,  also  made  the  same  error.  It 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Honeysuckle,  but  is 
really  a  member  of  the  Madder  family. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Monmodes  Rolflanum. 

In  this  we  have  a  new  species  from  Peru  with  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  M.  luxatum,  but  of  different 
shape  and  colour.  It  is  the  third  which  has  appeared 
in  the  houses  of  L’  Horticulture  Internationale, 
and  is  figured  in  the  Lindenia  (English  edition)  pi. 
289.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  suffused  with  brown 
on  a  greenish  ground,  and  are  traversed  with  dark- 
green  veins.  The  petals  are  broader  than  the  sepals 
and  erect,  whereas  the  latter  are  reflexed.  The 
elliptic,  fleshy  lip  is  brownish-crimson,  and  reflexed 
at  the  sides,  but  lies  up  against  the  column  in  the 
same  curious  fashion  is  in  other  species  of  this  genus. 
The  pseudobulbs  and  foliage  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  older  and  better  known  species.  The  cultural 
treatment  suitable  for  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  Mormodes  and  Catasetums.  A  sunny  position 
is  the  best  for  it,  except  perhaps,  when  the  foliage  is 
young. 

Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa 
The  dull  flowered  and  comparatively  uninteresting 
Laslia  grandis  is  now  giving  place  to  varieties  of 
greater  merit  appearing  amongst  the  more  recent 
introductions.  That  under  notice  is  characterised 
by  the  rich  coppery-bronze  hue  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  rich  purple  hue  of  the  lamina,  deeper 
in  the  throat,  and  pale,  almost  white,  round  the  margin, 
judging  from  the  coloured  illustration  in  th e  Lindenia 
pi.  290.  The  exterior  of  the  tube  is  pale,  while 
internally  it  is  beautifully  lined  with  purple.  The 
type  was  described  by  Lindley  as  having  nankeen- 
yellow  flowers,  and  a  white  lip  washed  with  rose  at 
the  base,  inside,  and  veined  with  purple.  It  is  stated 
in  Lindenia  that  the  Tring  Park  variety  certificated 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  June  23rd.  last,  is  the  same  as 
the  plant  here  described,  but  our  original  description 
gives  the  petals  as  being  darkest  along  the  centre. 

Denrobium  MacCarthiae. 

Hitherto  this  Orchid  has  been  far  from  common 
in  this  country,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  that  are  said  to  be  put  upon 
collectors  in  its  native  habitats,  especially  on  estates 
which  happen  to  be  private  property.  A  newly 
imported  piece  is  about  to  flower  in  the  gardens 
at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The  species  is 
generally  considered  difficult  to  manage,  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  plant  were  more  common,  some 
cultivator  or  other  would  find  a  method  of  dealing 
with  it  satisfactorily  even  under  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  and  likes  a  moist  but 
airy  atmosphere  when  making  its  growth,  and  then 
to  be  rested  in  a  dry  one,  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  50°  at  night.  The  flowers  are  3  ms. 
or  more  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  upon 
fairly  strong  plants,  and  both  the  racemes  and  the 
flowers,  but  especially  the  latter,  assume  a  strikingly 
drooping  habit.  The  sepals  and  petals  may  be 
described  as  cerise-blue,  while  the  lip  is  paler,  some¬ 
times  almost  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large, 
purple  blotch  in  the  basal  part,  which  is  convolute 
round  the  column.  It  is,  therefore,  a  showy  and 
interesting  species,  which,  it  is  highly  desirable 
should  become  established  in  the  hot-houses  of  this 
country  before  it  becomes  extinct  in  its  native  country 
or  its  importation  becomes  prohibited. 


Dendrobium  longicornu. 

The  Long- spurred  Dendrobium  belongs  to  the  same 
affinity  as  D.  formosum,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundi¬ 
bulum,  and  others  of  that  type.  The  stems  are 
rather  slender,  covered  with  black  hairs,  and  usually 
18  ins.  to  20  ins.  high,  but  the  newly  completed 
stems  of  a  specimen  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  are 
30  ins.  high,  testifying  to  good  culture.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  from  the  nodes  near  the 
apex  of  the  two  or  three  years’  old  wood.  The 
ovate  sepals  are  strongly  keeled  and  pure  white,  but 
the  petals  are  elliptic  and  white.  The  lip  is  also 
white,  with  a  long  pinkish  spur,  while  the  upper 
end  is  deeply  and  irregularly  jagged  and  almost 
fringed  ;  the  fringes  are  orange,  while  there  are 
numerous  fringes  and  lines  of  hairs  of  the  same 
colour  running  from  the  apex  down  into  the  tube. 
The  colour  thus  shading  the  interior  of  the  lip 
reminds  one  of  what  occurs  in  D.  Williamsoni,  only 
the  flowers  are  larger,  the  lip  different  in  shape,  and 
the  plant  altogether  taller.  May  and  June  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  usual  months  in  which  this  plant  flowers, 
but  it  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time.  The  unusually 
cold  and  sunless  summer  may  be  accountable  for  its 
lateness,  for  every  bloom  was  in  fine  condition 
during  the  second  week  of  this  month.  It  is  a 
native  of  India. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  August  nth. — Special  interest 
was  centred  in  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  on  account 
of  the  postponed  competition  for  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s 
prizes  for  border-grown  Carnations,  of  which  a 
goodly  number  were  shown  in  bunches,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  dressing.  For  a  bunch  of  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Self-coloured  variety,  Mr.  Diver’s 
gardener,  KettonHall,  Stamford,  was  first ;  Mr.  Blick, 
gardener  Martin  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Warren, 
Hayes,  Kent,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing,  The 
Gardens,  Oak  Lodge,  Sevenoaks,  third.  Mr.  Blick 
was  more  successful  in  the  competition  for  twelve 
varieties  (Selfs),  coming  in  first,  with  Mr.  A.  Herring¬ 
ton,  Shrubland  Park  Gardens,  Needham  Market,  a 
good  secon  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  third.  Mr. 
Blick  was  also  successful  with  eighteen  varieties  of 
Bizzare,  flake  and  fancy  Carnations  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  being  second.  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
made  an  admirable  display  of  Fancy,  Self,  and 
bedding  Carnations  in  pots,  and  a  charming  display 
of  florists'  varieties  shown  in  bunches,  and  a  number 
of  new  varieties,  nine  of  which  received  certificates. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Miscellaneous  subjects  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
character  helped  to  make  up  a  capital  little  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  following  awards  were  made: — To 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  a  Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal,  for  a  showy  group  of  small  decorative 
plants  ;  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton,  for  an  extensive  group  of  Ferns, 
well-bloomed  Bourardias,  etc.  ;  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothsay,  for  a 
gay  collection  of  Violas,  Marigolds,  etc. ;  a  Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  Morland 
Nursery,  South  Norwood,  for  a  superbly  grown  col¬ 
lection  of  new  Caladiums  ;  and  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  for  a  capital 
group  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  and  C.  carpatica, 
including  distinct  varieties  of  both  kinds.  Other 
contributions  of  a  noteworthy  character  included  a 
beautiful  display  of  Gloxinia  blooms  from  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road  :  a  distinct  strain  of  double  varieties  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  carinatum  from  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch ;  beautiful  show  Dahlias  from 
Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Old  Church,  Romford;  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Cannell ;  flowers  of  a  large 
double  form  of  Achillea  Ptarmica,  named  The  Pearl, 
a  useful  plant  to  grow  for  cutting,  from  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley  ;  a  well-grown 
group  of  Disa  grandiflora,  from  Chatsworth,  and 
orchids  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  Messrs.  Seegar  & 
Tropp,  Mr.  T.  Statter,  and  others. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs 
Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  large  collection  of  Goose¬ 
berries,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Chadwick,  Gardener,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing, 
had  also  a  fine  collection  of  Gooseberries  for  which 
he  received  a  Bronze  Banskian  Medal.  Messrs.  J. 
Burton  &  Sons,  Bexley  Heath,  received  a  Silver 
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Banskian  Medal  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Seedling  Melons,  a  new  Grape,  and  some 
new  varieties  of  Peas  were  also  staged,  but  none  were 
of  special  merit. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture, 
and  the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’ 
Flowers)  and  Fruits,  in  which  department  the 
Editor  is  assisted  by  practical  gardeners  and 
specialists  of  great  experience. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  writer  is  requested, 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  the  writer's  bond  fides.  No 
notice  whatever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters, 
other  than  those  merely  asking  questions. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  soon 
after  Thursday  in  each  week  as  possible,  and  that 
they  address. them  only  to  "The  Editor." 

Correspondents  are  specially  requested  to  write 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper ;  and  to  write  their 
questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible  consistent  with 
clearness. 


QUG$TI0n$  ADD  An$UJ6R$ 

Mignonnette. — J.  I.  B.  :  Any  good  strain  of 
Dwarf  White,  such  as  Miles'  spiral  is  sown  about 
this  time  for  flowering  in  winter,  and  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  blooming  in  spring.  The  usual  rule  is  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  48-pots  filled  with  a  compost  of 
good  loam,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  and  sand 
pressed  in  firm.  After  sowing,  the  pots  are  placed 
in  a  close  frame  until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  air 
should  be  given  in  increasing  quantity,  until  the 
lights  can  be  removed  altogether.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  they  are  thinned  out  to  five 
of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  in  a  pot.  On  the 
approach  of  frost,  if  there  is  no  heat  on  the  frame, 
the  plants  are  removed  to  shelves  in  a  green-house 
close  up  to  the  glass,  and  given  as  much  air  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  liquid  manure  as  the  spikes  begin  to 
form. 

Vines .—Frankcnthal :  It  is  simply  a  case  of  weak¬ 
ness,  the  roots  -not  being  fully  established  in  the 
soil. 

Names  of  Plants. — Jas.  Burkham.  :  1,  'Adiantum 
Curvatum.  2,  Nepis  cordifolia.  The  Stanhopea  is 
S.  Wardii.  Leaf:  The  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  Tree, 
Salisburia  adiantifolia. 

Tomato  Flowers.— Z.  :  The  flowers  are  herma¬ 
phrodite — that  is  to  say,  the  male  and^female  organs 
exist  in  the  same  flower.  If  you  dissect  a  bloom  you 
will  see  this  for  yourself.  Always  set  the  earliest 
blooms  if  you  can  with  the  aid  of  a  small  camel's 
hair  brush. 

Gardeners’  Dictionary. — J.  Studley  :  Johnson’s 
Gardeners'  Dictionary  will  perhaps  suit  you.  It  is 
published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden ;  price,  with  supplement,  75.  6 d. 

Cucumbers  Eaten. — Some  of  my  Cucumbers  in 
a  frame  have  been  eaten  in  a  most  mysterious  way. 
It  cannot  have  been  done  by  rats,  as  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  about  the  place.  Can  you  suggest  any 
other  likely  depredator? — W.  0.  [Some  cats  will 
eat  Cucumbers  with  the  utmost  relish.  If  you  keep 
any,  try  them  with  some  cut  slices.] 

Rhubarb. — Curious  :  Rhubarb  is  certainly  a  vege¬ 
table  and  not  a  fruit,  either  in-  a  botanical  or 
gardening  sense. 

Pinks.- — Plumarius  :  Pinks  can  certainly  be  layered 
like  Carnations,  and  make  fine  strong  plants  for 
planting  out,  but  you  must  not  layer  them  too  soon. 
Pipings  should  be  rooted  now,  but  layering  should 
be  put  off  for  another  week  or  two. 

Reading  of  Schedule. — Young  Exhibitor :  Com¬ 
pilers  of  schedules  do  not  always  make  clear  what 
they  mean,  and  thus  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
both  exhibitors  and  judges.  Where  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  interpreting  the  terms  of  a  schedule,  you 
should  take  local  custom  into  consideration,  and  be 
guided  by  what  is  obviously  meant,  rather  than  by 
wThat  is  actually  said.  In  many  schedules  the  word 
“varieties”  is  used  when  it  is  obvious  that  "species" 
or  "kinds”  is  intended,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
follow  the  reading  literally.  Thus,  if  the  schedule 
you  complain  of  says  “six  distinct  varieties  of  fruit,” 
it  clearly  means  six  distinct  kinds,  and  if  you  want 
to  figure  in  the  prize  list  you  must  not  stage  six 
varieties  of,  say,  Apples  or  Pears. 

Worms  in  Cutting  Bed. — H.  IV.  R.  :  The  safest 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  water  the  bed  with  lime 
water.  Put  a  few  lumps  of  quick-lime  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  when  the  sediment  has  subsided,  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid  into  a  watering-can,  and  dilute 
with  clear  water  before  using.  When  you  make  a 
cutting  bed  again,  put  a  good  layer  of  coal-ashes 
underneath,  which  will  check  the  progress  of  the 
worms  upwards. 

Seedling  Fuchsias. — A.  M.:  There  are  so  many 
in  the  same  way  that  it  is  not  worth  naming  and 


sending  out  unless  there  is  something  special  about 
its  habit  to  recommend  it.  On  that  point  you  say 
nothing. 

Hollyhock. — Q. :  A  very  promising  flower  ;  rich, 
deep  rose,  with  large  full  centre,  and  stout  guard 
petals.  There  are  none  too  many  good  varieties  just 
now,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  grow  it  on. 

Corn  Salad.- — Foreman  :  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  Valeria- 
nella  olitoria,  is  an  annual  much  more  .grown  in 
France  for  salading,  as  a  substitute  for  Lettuce  in 
winter,  than  in  this  country.  Small  sowings  should 
be  made  at  intervals  from  the  present  time  to  the 
end  of  October,  on  a  warm  border  of  light,  rich  soil. 
Sow  broadcast  and  lightly  rake  the  seeds  in,  and 
give  plenty  of  water  during  the  dry  weather.  Be 
prepared  with  long  litter  to  protect  the  beds  during 
severe  frost. 

Figs. — J.  S.  R.  :  The  young  plants  would  be 
much  better  outside  now  that  they  have  completed 
their  growth.  Stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  be  careful  not  to  neglect 
them  in  the  matter  of  watering,  and  only  reduce 
supplies  as  the  foliage  ripens  off. 

Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Exhibitor  :  You  were 
righly  disqualified.  Border  Carnations  are  not 
herbaceous  plants. 

Kola  Nut. — Jas.  Cocker :  The  popular  name 
given  to  one  or  more  of  the  species  of  Sterculia, 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  re¬ 
quiring  stove  treatment  in  this  country.  It  is  raised 
from  seeds,  but  is  only  grown  generally  here  in 
Botanic  gardens  as  an  economic  plant.  Yours  is 
probably  S.  acuminata. 

Pears  Diseased  and  Attacked  by  Insects.— 
Beurre  Diet :  The  leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  the 
Pear  tree  Slug,  Eriocampa  limacina,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  to  dust  the  trees  with  quick  lime  when 
damp  with  dew,  or  to  syringe  them  in  the  morning 
or  evening  with  lime  water.  Failing  either  of  these 
you  might  try  one  of  the  insecticides  of  which 
Paraffin  forms  a  component  part.  W.A.B.:  In 
your  case  the  leaves  are  attacked  by  an  Acarus, 
Phytoptus  Pyri,  which  burrows  into  the  interior  of 
the  leaf,  and  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  syring¬ 
ing  with  some  strong  insecticide  would  provide  the 
best  remedy.  The  fruits,  which  we  do  not  recognise 
in  their  present  state,  are  attacked  by  the  disease 
known  as  Black  Spot,  the  work  of  a  Fungus,  Fusi- 
cladium  pyrinum,  and  you  should  pull  them  all  off 
and  burn  them  at  once,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
fungus.  If  you  will  send  a  typical  fruit  when  ripe, 
we  will  endeavour  to  name  it. 

Old  Tree  Dying. — Mountain  Ash:  We  have 
examined  the  specimens  sent,  and  noted  some  insects, 
or  rather  their  near  allies,  but  they  are  merely 
sheltering  or  finding  lodgement  there  and  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  dying  state  of  the  tree,  nor  will  they 
attack  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  oldest  trees  of 
the  Mountain  Ash  in  Scotland,  generally  begin  to 
show  signs  of  decay  after  they  are  about  100  years 
old,  so  that  we  think  your  tree  is  dying  of  old  age. 
The  thick  bark  has  been  decaying  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  roots  of  other  plants,  or  roots  sent  out  from 
the  old  trunk  itself  find  encouragement  to  grow  under 
the  same  amongst  the  decaying  matter.  Rain  also 
collects  there  and  increases  the  evil.  It  generally 
happens,  that  trees  commenced  to  decay  in  the 
manner  we  speak  of,  get  broken  down  by  the  wind. 
We  have  seen  several  fine  old  trees  both  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  and  other  allied  kinds  get  destroyed  in 
that  way.  Syringe  the  trunk  with  lime  water  to  kill 
the  Moss ;  but  that  will  not  renovate  the  tree. 

Communications  Received. — W.  B. — W.  D.— 
W.  P.  R.— A.  Mack.— M.  M.— R.  D.— E.  S.  D.— 
W.  P.— C.  L.— E.  O.  G.— D.  P.  L.— L.  C.  — A.J.B. 
— M.  M.— G.  B.— G.  J.  I. 

It-»r 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Van  Meerbeek  &  Co.,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. — Dutch  Bulbs. 

Dickson's  &Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43,45  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. — Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit 
trees,  &c. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co. ,  Levenshulme, 
Manchester. — Spring  Flowering  Roots  for  Autumn 
planting. 

W.  B.  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — 
Choice  Daffodils  and  General  Bulb  List. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE, 

August  10  tit. 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  that  the  seed  trade 
shows  very  little  animation  at  present  Mustard  is 
the  only  article  in  demand,  and  this  moves  freely  at 
hardening  values.  Trifolium  is  too  high  in  price  to 
meet  the  views  of  buyers,  and  unless  a  reduction  in 
value  takes  place,  very  little  will  be  used,  New 
Winter  Tares  will  come  late  on  the  Market,  conse¬ 
quently  good  Yearlings  hold  their  value.  No  change 
in  Bird  Seeds. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  12th. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d.  | 


Apples...  per^-sieve 

Cherries .  ^-sieve  4  6  10  o 

Currant,  blk.,f-sieve  76  80 

— red .  . J-sieve  43  50 

Grapes . per  lb.  1  6  30 

Kent  Cobs  ...ioolb. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  a , 

Pine  apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

— St.  Michaels,  each  26  50 

Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 

Strawberries . lb.  03  o  9 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Asparagus . per  ico 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  30 


0  6 
3  0 
2  6 


6  0 


s.  d,  s.  d, 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatoes .  perlb.  06  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s .  d.  s.  d. 

Aralla  Sieboldl  ...doz.  6  o  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 


Calceolaria... per  doz.  40  60 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  o  60  o 
Draceenaviridis.doz.  9  o  24  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 


s>  d,  s.  d, 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o  24  0 
— Paniculata, perdoz.  18  0  24  0 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Lobelia.. ....per dozen  30  50 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palmsin  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  6  0  12  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

Rhodanthea,  perdoz.  40  60 

Spirasa  perdoz .  6  o  12  o 

Tropseolum,  per  doz.  40  60 
Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis. .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  10  20 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet...  12 sprays  03  06 
Pink,various,perdoz.  20  40 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  1  6 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  30  60 
,,  French  ,,  „  9  0  12  o 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  o 

—  per  dozen  bunches  4  0 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,  i2bhs.  2  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  o 

Freesias . doz.  bun.  3  o 

Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  2  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  3 
Lavender,  doz.  bun.  6  o 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  40 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  40  60 


2  0 
6  o 
6  0 
4  o 
4  o 
4  o 
4  0 
4  o 
o  6 
8  o 
4  o 


4  o 
4  o 
4  o 

—  M°ss  . perdoz.  8  0  12  o 

6  o 
1  o 
3  o 
3  o 

3  o 

4  o 
o  6 


Red . doz.  bchs.  2 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  o  9 

—  Tea . .  per  dozen  1  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  1  6 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  2  o 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  2  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 

A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  reoeived  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMATIS,  SMITH  8  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMAN!!. 

The  flowers  are  paper-jvliite,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion.  it  is  Unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  August,  ys.  6d,  each. 

PTERIS  TREMULA  8MITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern-  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5 s.  to  ios.  6 d.  each. 

BULBS,  THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

STRAWBERRIES,  all  leading  kinds. 

ALSO  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  OF 

CLEMATIS,  READY  FOR  PLANTING  OUT 
descriptive  Lists  free. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

1ST  ORCESTER. 


Unite  for  For  mug. 


i.  8,  WSLLIS18  &  SON’S 

WELL  RIPENED  AND  HEAVY  BULBS  OF 

ROMAN  iKYJLCXISr'r'EIS, 

Early  White,  from  5  inches  to  5|  inches  in  circumference, 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6^  inches  in  circumference. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  Pure  White. 

Extra  strong. 

LILIUM  HARRISII,  Fine  Bulbs. 

Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 

“JOHN  BUSKIN”  8TBAWBERRYr 

THE  EARLIEST  STRAWBERRY  CF  THE  CENTURY. 

Trials  North  and  South  prove  it  extraordinary 
for  earliness,  productiveness,  flavour,  size,  and 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  "  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,’’ 
"Garibaldi,”  ”  President,”  &e. 

Order  now.  Extra  strong  Runners,  4s.  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  100,  delivered  in  August. 
TRUE  FROU  THE  INTRODUCERS, 

LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 

THE  ROYAL  SEED  &  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 

CARLISLE. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN, 


Q  (")(■}(")  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  warranted  of 
the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  25s.  per  100. 

Special  Terms  far  Quantities.  Particulars  on  Application. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  jd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SOW, 

Nurserymen  and  SeicLXlerchnnts. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
zo  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 

WILLIAM  H„  SSSSRY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office ,  SWANSEA. 


ARTERS’  TESTED  SEEDS  for 

Present  Sowing. 


f^ABBAGE.— CARTERS’  EARLY 

V_>  HEARTWELL.— Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  early 
Cab  bage  incultivation.  Very  distinct.  The  heads  are  extremely 
firm,  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  In  sealed  packets  only — price 
per  pacnet,  is.  and  6 d.;  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  Post  free. 

I  ETTUCE. — Carters’  Giant  White  Cos, 

price  2s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Dunnett’s  Giant 
Winter  Cos,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet ;  Carters’ 
Longstander  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  2$,  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  per 
packet ;  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  is.  6 rf.  per 
ounce,  6 d,  per  packet.  All  post  iree. 


ONION. — Carters’  Golden  Globe  Tri- 

poli,  price  2 s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  6 d.  per  packet;  Giant 
Rocca,  price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Giant  White  Tripoli, 
price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Early  White  Naples,  price 
9 d.  per  ounce  ;  Giant  Madeira,  price  is.  per  ounce.  All  post  tree. 


ARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  War- 

rants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. — 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  819 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  24th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  25th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Alveston  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  August  26th. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower 
Show  (3  days). 

Thursday,  Aug.  27th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Aug.  29th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  22nd,  1891. 


|The  coming  Dahlia  Shows. — W’ith  the 
^  month  of  August  comes  the  Dahlia. 
WTe  noticed  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  on 
the  14th,  about  the  first  display  of  seedling 
and  named  Cactus  Dahlias,  that  we  have 
seen  this  season.  Not  a  particularly  early 
date,  but  still,  early  for  the  season.  From 
this  time  forth  to  the  end  ot  September, 
and  if  the  frosts  be  considerate  even  later, 
we  shall  have  a  glorious  Dahlia  bloom, 
colour  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  in 
wondrous  variety,  and  on  flowers  of  diverse 
yet  exceedingly  charming  form.  So  far 
some  anticipations  with  respect  to  the 
speedy  decadence  of  the  single  varieties 
have  not  been  realised. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  denunciations  flung 
at  those  who  saw  beauty  and  pleasure  in 
these  primitive  forms,  it  is  a  fact  none  the 
less  that  their  general  cultivation  has  done 
wonders  in  helping  to  popularise  the  Dahlia 
in  its  entirety,  and  the  grand  autumn  flower 
finds  more  admirers  at  the  present  time 
than  it  has  known  for  many  years.  We 
have  made  the  Dahlia  a  garden  flower. 
That  is  a  great  gain.  For  too  long  it  was  an 
exhibition  flower  only,  and  for  some  time 
even  in  that  respect  its  place  had  become 
a  low  one  in  the  estimation  of  the  flower 
loving  public.  Now,  what  with  singles, 
Cactus,  and  Pompon  flowers,  we  have  a 
fine  selection  other  than  the  huge  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  Show  flower  presents,  and  still 
even  these  are  wondrously  attractive,  when 
grown  as  ordinary  border  plants  because 
now  so  comparatively  dwarf  and  compact 
habited,  as  compared  with  the  habits  of  the 
same  section  not  so  many  years  ago. 

The  singles  were  at  first  too  tall,  and 
these  are  now  being  dwarfed  so  materially 
that  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  too 


insignificant.  Whilst  we  may  object  to 
five  feet  in  height,  some  eighteen  inches 
seems  absurdly  low  for  such  flowers  as 
Dahlias,  and  the  preferable  height  is  found 
at  about  thirty  inches,  because  well-grown 
Dahlias  develope  stoutness  also,  and  if 
dwarf  plants  be  too  broad  then  they  bear 
a  squat  ungainly  aspect.  The  Cactus  form 
specially  needs  some  dwarfing,  and  that 
desideratum  will  soon  come.  Generally 
our  Dahlia  varieties  now  are  wondrously 
good  and  beautiful. 


Q.ut-door  Peaches. — Whilst  we  are  wail¬ 
ing  over  the  difficulty  said  to  exist  in 
securing  good  out-door  Peaches  on  walls, 
which  after  all  is  only  a  difficulty  in  cold 
sunless  summers,  a  very  remarkable  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  securing  good  fruits  of 
Peaches  on  standard  trees  in  the  open-air 
has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
the  famous  novelist  fruitist  of  Teddington, 
who  the  other  day  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  basket  of  well- 
coloured,  fairly  ripened  and  good  sized 
fruits  of  Alexander,  Early  Canada,  and  we 
believe  one  other  variety  gathered  from 
standard  trees  in  the  open-air,  and  which 
are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 

This  is  for  the  season — which  so  far  has 
not  been  a  brilliant  one — a  very  remark¬ 
able  fact,  and  shows  that  some  of  the  more 
recent  American  Peach  introductions  have 
hardy,  precocious  features  of  great  value. 
What  a  revolution  might  be  wrought  in 
fruit  culture  in  this  country  could  we  but 
grow  Peaches  on  standard  trees  as  we  do 
Apples,  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  offer 
them  at  per  bushel  instead  of  as  now  at 
per  dozen,  and  at  what  are  to  the  masses 
prohibitory  prices.  There  is  at  Bexley 
Heath  a  grower  of  Peaches  under  glass, 
Mr.  Burton,  who  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  fruit  annually  from  standard 
trees,  but  still  the  process  of  production  is 
far  too  costly  to  enable  the  Peaches  to  be 
sold  cheaply. 

Even  fruits  grown  on  wails  are  expected 
to  sell  from  is.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  dozen  if 
plentiful,  and  at  double  those  prices  when 
scarce.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  Peach 
millenium  for  the  masses  is  yet  remote. 
We  will  not  hastily  build  up  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  hope  from  what  Mr.  Blackmore  has 
accomplished,  but  still  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  fruits  were  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  August,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  have  such  fruits  in 
abundance  later.  There  may  be  many  of 
the  American  Peaches  hardly  good  enough 
for  house  culture,  which  would  yet  do  well 
in  the  open-air  for  cheap  fruit  production. 
Information  on  this  subject  from  an}'  of  the 
many  English  gardeners  in  America  would 
be  especially  interesting  just  now. 


Exhibition  Vegetables. — Thegreat  com¬ 
petitions  insingledishes  and  collections 
of  Vegetables  which  take  place  at  all  our 
late  summer  and  autumn  Shows,  testify  as 
to  the  popularity  of  these  products  with 
committees,  exhibitors  and  the  public. 
It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  any  feature 
of  a  great  Show  commands  more  attention 
all  round  than  the  Vegetables  do,  especially 
where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  keen,  and  it  is  rare  that  it  runs  closer 
or  excites  more  the  attention  of  the  judges, 
who  find  in  collections  and  single  dishes 
wonderful  nearness  of  merit. 

It  is  not  merely  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  public  takes  so  much  interest  in  Vege¬ 
table  competitions,  it  is  especially  so  to 
know  that  gardeners  find  in  the  cultivation 
of  Vegetables  such  pleasure,  and  can 
produce  them  in  such  great  excellence.  A 
finely  displayed  collection  set  up  with  all 
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that  taste  which  marks  the  successful 
exhibitor,  constitutes  after  all  a  picture 
which  for  attractiveness  anything  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  Show  can  hardly  rival. 
We  take  special  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
Vegetable  products  of  the  Cottager  classes 
as  seen  at  their  special  exhibitions.  These 
are  held  all  over  the  country  in  the  autumn, 
and  although  they  do  not  obtain  that 
general  publicity  which  is  given  to  more 
pretentious  Shows,  yet  rarely  are  they 
ignored  by  the  local  press,  and  to  those 
engaged  in  them  they  are  full  of  interest. 

When  properly  conducted,  no  doubt, 
these  Shows  give  a  great  stimulus  to 
cottage  garden  and  allotment  culture  ; 
they  help  to  show  the  humble  grower  of 
Vegetables  that  a  much  higher  estimate 
exists  of  the  relative  merits  of  different 
sorts  and  samples  than  he  has  hitherto 
understood.  Such  displays  as  that  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last  could 
hardly  fail  to  impress  beholders  with  the 
exceeding  interest  which  now  attaches  to 
Vegetables,  but  after  all  there  seems  to  be 
no  displays  which  possess  the  value  found 
in  the  innumerable  local  Shows  held  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

SgHE  Plum  Crop. — Whilst  it  is  generally 
^  admitted  that  the  Plum  crop  will  this 
year  be  an  enormous  one,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  huge  crop  is  productive 
of  two  special  evils.  First,  the  trees  are 
so  distressed  with  the  great  crop  that  they 
require  two,  and  often  three,  years  to  fully 
recover;  and,  secondly,  the  exceeding  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  crop  makes  prices  so  low  that 
often  the  returns  are  so  small  as  not  to  give 
the  growers  much  profit.  But  whilst  fruit 
enthusiasts  will  be  pointing  to  this  year’s 
crop  of  plums  as  evidence  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  which  attends  hardy  fruit  culture,  we 
may  mention  a  case  where  the  grower  has 
this  year  truly  a  marvellous  crop  of  some 
hundreds  of  tons  weight,  and  yet  during 
the  two  previous  years  lost  by  the  lack  of 
crop  several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  ex¬ 
penditure  without  any  return. 

Intending  fruit  growers,  dazed  for  the 
moment  by  successes  one  year,  very  soon 
realise  the  matter  of  fact  routine  of  Plum 
cropping,  which  consists  of  about  two 
abundant  seasons  in  every  seven  years, 
with  two  very  moderate  ones,  and  three 
practically  barren.  Thus  it  is  needful  in 
estimating  the  profits  likely  to  be  derived 
from  hardy  fruit  culture,  to  cast  the  average 
over  seven  years  at  least.  When  that  is 
done  the  product  shows,  after  all,  but  a 
moderate  balance,  perhaps  on  the  right 
side,  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  the  other 
way.  We  ought  in  such  a  season  as  the 
present  to  be  able  to  utilize  our  immense 
Plum  crop  far  more  profitably.  In  America 
the  energetic  growers  can  their  surplus 
and  sell  it  in  the  European  markets  at  a 
good  profit.  We  allow  our  surplus  to  spoil 
or  decay,  except,  of  course,  the  largeportion 
which  is  employed  to  make  jam. 

Still,  it  is  not  creditable  to  us  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  people  that  when  we  get  a  really  good 
crop  we  should  be  so  unprepared  to  profit¬ 
ably  utilise  it  that  vast  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  sold,  as  it  were,  for  a  mere  song. 
It  is  pleaded  that  our  Plums  do  not  ripen 
sufficiently  to  render  canning  profitable. 
All  that,  however,  has  to  be  shown.  It 
will  be  deplorable  if,  with  such  abundance, 
we  have  nothing  to  show  in  the  following 
years,  which  may  be  barren  ones,  of  the 
great  abundance  of  the  present  season. 


Cardiff  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  — We 
are  requested  to  state,  for  the-  information  of 
exhibitors,  that,  owing  to  local  circumstances  which 
now  cannot  be  avoided,  the  Cardiff  Show,  announced 
to  be  held  on  November  nth  and  12th,  will  take 
place  in  the  Park  Hall  on  November  18th  and  19th. 


Agave  Americana  in  bloom.— A  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  American  Agave  is  now  flowering  at  Lord 
Rosse's  seat  near  Parsonstown,  in  Ireland.  The  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Rosse 
family  for  seventy  years. 

The  Pendell  Court  Collection  of  Plants  will  be  sold 
on  the  premises,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  on  September 
2nd  and  3rd. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — "A  young  Seedsman  ”  writes  : 
— "Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  tell  me  what 
there  is  about  some  Roman  Hyacinth  bulbs  which 
causes  so  much  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  hands 
after  handling  them,  while  others  have  no  such 
effect  ?  I  can  handle  the  roots  from  one  grower 
with  impunity,  while  those  of  another  irritate  my 
skin  in  the  most  annoying  manner,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  if  one  should  touch  one's  face  the  irritation 
commences  there.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in 
previous  years,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
cause.” 

A  pretty  hardy  Annual. — Just  now  there  is  in  bloom 
at  Chiswick,  a  wondrously  pretty  annual  in  Linaria 
aurea  reticulata,  also  named  purpurea ;  although 
the  variety  shows  rich  crimson  in  combination  with 
gold  in  some  of  the  flowers,  as  also  purple.  It  is  a 
rare  variety  so  far  as  gardens  are  concerned,  because 
so  little  grown  ;  but  it  is  a  truly  lovely  thing  indeed, 
and  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  flower  garden  at 
Chiswick.  In  height  it  is  about  10  inches,  and 
blooms  profusely  in  a  mass. 

Fruit  Exhibition  and  Conference  at  Manchester.— 
We  understand  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  and  a 
conference  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Old  Trafford,  Manchester.  The  exhibition 
will  be  opened  on  October  20th.  and  the  conference 
will  take  place  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay  is  reported  to  have  the  matter  well  in  hand, 
and  further  particulars  may  shortly  be  expected. 

Rose  Culture  in  New  South  Wales. — We  have 
received  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Charles  Bennett,  of  the  Standard  Nursery,  Home- 
bush,  who  is  "  making  history  ”  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose  in  New  South  Wales,  a  copy  of  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Rose,  which,  we  believe, 
is  the  first  Colonial  work  on  this  favourite  flower 
which  has  been  issued  from  the  press.  Mr.  Bennett 
carried  with  him  from  the  old  country  much  valuable 
knowledge  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Rose,  which,  with  his  several  years  of 
Australian  experience,  has  enabled  him  to  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  Colonial  amateurs,  and  we  should 
imagine  of  not  a  few  Colonial  practicals,  a  little 
manual  that  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cultivation  of  the  flower  with  which  the 
name  of  his  family  is  so  honourably  identified. 

Hooper  &  Co.  (Limited). — The  winding-up  order 
against  this  company  was  made  upon  a  creditor’s 
petition,  presented  on  May  25,  1891.  The  company 
was  registered  on  December  9,  1886,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  over  the  business  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
seed  merchants,  carried  on  for  nearly  fifty  years  at 
Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere.  The  nominal  capital 
of  the  company  is£ioo,ooo,  divided  into  10,000  shares, 
of  which  4,500  were  offered  for  public  subscription. 
The  total  number  of  shares  allotted  is  2,556,  inclu¬ 
ding  1,500  issued  to  the  vendors  as  fully  paid,  and  692 
so  issued  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Maida  Vale  Nurser¬ 
ies,  which  were  purchased  by  the  company  in  1887 
for  the  amount  thus  represented.  The  number  of 
shares  applied  for  at  the  date  of  the  first  allotment 
(February  23,  1887)  appears  to  have  been  264.  The 
purchase  price  agreed  upon  for  the  assets  of  the 
business  was  £23,640,  of  which  £15,000  was  paid  in 
shares,  £2,000  in  mortgage  debentures,  and  £6,640 
in  cash.  The  insolvency  is  attributed  to  the  expen¬ 
ses  having  exceeded  the  profits,  and  to  loss  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  at  the  Maida-vale  nurseries.  The 
unsecured  liabilities  as  regards  creditors  are  returned 
at  £10,686,  and  the  assets  are  estimated  at  the  same 
amount,  the  liabilities  towards  contributories  being 
£24,112. 

Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. — Favoured  with  fine 
weather  the  Taunton  Flower  Show  was  a  great 
success.  The  attendance,  both  at  the  show  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  fireworks  in  the  evening,  sur¬ 
passed  all  previous  records,  and  as  the  financial 
result  the  committee  will  be  able  to  add  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  already  amounts  to  £250.  Of 
course  the  fine  weather  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  increased  attendance,  but  the  policy  of  the 


Great  Western  Company  in  issuing  cheap  tickets 
from  South  Wales,  Torquay  and  other  distant  places 
contributed  greatly  to  the  result.  The  experiment, 
tried  for  the  first  time  last  year  also,  of  doing  away 
with  the  half-crown  admissions,  and  giving  the 
shilling  subscribers  an  extra  hour  among  the 
exhibits,  also  tended  to  popularise  the  show.  The 
takings  at  the  fireworks  amounted  to  nearly  £200,  or 
£50  more  than  was  taken  last  year,  representing  an 
attendance  of  nearly  nine  thousand  persons,  and  this 
sum  added  to  the  gate  money  in  the  afternoon  made 
a  total  of  about  £405  taken  during  the  day,  exclusive 
of  subscriptions  and  donations.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  flower  show  closes  at  6  p.m.,  when  the 
tents  and  grounds  are  cleared,  and  a  sixpenny 
charge  is  made  to  witness  the  fireworks,  and  the 
sum  of  £197  17s.  6d.  resulted.  We  may  well  ex¬ 
claim — Well  done  Taunton  ! 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Committee  held  since  February 
took  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Monday  evening,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members,  and  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presided.  The 
committee  accepted  with  much  regret  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  H.  Briscoe  Ironside,  who  on  account  of  ill- 
health  has  been  obliged  to  seek  a  milder  climate. 
His  place  on  theGeneral  Committee  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  Mr.  Williamsof  Hackney  ;  while  Mr.  Norman 
Davies  was  elected  to  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  Catalogue  Revision  Committee. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  hold  a  conference  on  Chrysanthemum  sports  at 
the  November  show,  such  conference  to  take  place 
in  the  Board  Room  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  at  6  p.m. 
on  the  first  day  of  the  show.  Two  papers  will  be 
read,  the  first  by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  dealing 
with  sports  from  the  Botanist’s  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  who  will  discuss 
the  subject  culturally.  It  is  desirable  that  as  many 
sports  as  possible  should  be  shown  on  this  occasion, 
together  with  specimens  of  the  parental  varieties, 
and  members  are  requested  to  aid  the  committee  all 
they  can  in  making  this  an  instructive  feature  of  the 
show.  Fifteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  St. 
John’s  Gardeners’,  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Society, 
Sevenoaks,  were  admitted  into  affiliation. 

Erch less  Flower  Show. — The  second  exhibition, 
organised  by  the  Erchless  (Inverness-shire)  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the 
large  Hall  at  Erchless  Castle,  kindly  lent  by  the 
shooting  tennant,  Mr.  Loder,  and  in  all  departments 
showed  a  marked  improvement  on  last  year’s  effort. 
The  Vegetable  department  was  particularly  good, 
and  Mr.  Grant  was  successful  in  winning  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for 
garden  produce.  In  the  plant  and  cut  flower  classes 
the  principal  winners  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold,  Mr.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  MacDonald,  &c.,  and  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  the  energetic  secretary,  took  the  premier 
award  for  the  best  short  essay  on  how  to  keep  a 
garden  clean  and  trim. 

The  Phylloxera  in  France — The  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  London  daily  paper  states  that  matters 
have  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect  in  the  Champagne 
districts,  owing  not  to  the  spread  of  the  phylloxera, 
but  to  the  check  sustained  by  those  who  have  been 
taking  measures  to  combat  it  effectively.  Many  of 
smaller  wine-growers  persist,  as  you  are  aware,  in 
their  opposition  to  any  precautionary  steps,  on  the 
ground  that  the  disease  has  not  made  its  appearance 
in  the  country — a  statement  which,  unfortunately,  is 
controverted  by  facts.  At  Epernay  a  meeting  was 
recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Direction  of  the  syndicate,  consisting  of 
25,000  members,  which  has  been  formed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  scourge.  Those  present  were 
making  arrangements  for  the  choice  of  suitable 
candidates  when  suddenly  a  large  band  of  the 
smaller  growers,  headed  by  a  young  man  bearing  a 
flag,  appeared  on  the  scene  with  cries  of  "  There  is 
no  phylloxera.  Down  with  the  wine  merchants  !  " 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time  outvoted  the  practical 
members  of  the  syndicate  completely.  Another  body, 
altogether  hostile  to  the  adoption  of  any  protective 
measures,  was  chosen.  These  ignorant  and  obstinate 
people  are  furious  at  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
great  wine  merchants  in  the  Champagne  districts, 
who  naturally  support  the  steps  taken  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  vines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  devoutly  that 
the  authorities  will  see  their  way  to  a  continuation  of 
the  campaign  against  the  phylloxera,  otherwise  the 
consequences  will  be  simply  disastrous. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
nth  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  their 
kind  and  value. 

Caladium  M,  Leon  Say. — As  small  plants  only 
of  this  variety  were  shown  the  ultimate  size  they 
might  attain  could  not  be  determined,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  moderate  grower.  The  leaves  meas¬ 
ured  8  ins.  to  io  ins.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  petals, 
and  about  6  ins.  broad.  The  whole  surface  was 
almost  of  a  uniform  soft-red  with  irregular  sized, 
pinkish  blotches  distributed  throughout.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  nerves  were  of  a  deeper  red,  and  a  very  narrow 
green  margin  could  be  determined. 

Caladium  Louis  Van  Houtte. — The  broad  shield¬ 
shaped  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep  bronzy- 
red  all  over,  shaded  here  and  there  with  olive-green. 
Like  the  last-named  the  plant  and  leaves  are  of 
moderate  size.  Very  large  specimens  have  an  impos¬ 
ing  appearance  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  for  ordinary  decoration 
plants  of  moderate  dimensions  are  the  most  service¬ 
able.  Those  under  notice  were  well-grown.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  each  of  them  when 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  Morland  Nursery,  South 
Norwood. 

Rose  Charles  Gater. — This  is  a  new  hybrid 
perpetual  variety,  of  a  nearly  uniform  deep-crimson. 
It  is  well  formed  in  the  bud  stage,  close  and  full, 
with  the  edges  of  the  outer  petals  a  little  recurved, 
and  emarginate  or  entire.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
of  a  deep-green.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Carnation  Ketton  Rose. — The  flowers  of  this, 
are  of  large  size,  with  broad,  incurved  petals  rather 
deeply  but  bluntly  toothed  along  the  apex.  It  is  a 
clear  rose  self  of  some  value  for  border  work, 
apparently  of  good  constitution,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
A  bunch  of  twelve  blooms  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  toj.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq., 
Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Picotee  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham. — In  this  we  have 
a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  of  large  size,  and  which 
will  prove  useful  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  petals 
are  broad,  slightly  incurved  at  the  edges,  white  and 
edged  with  rose  lines,  and  sometimes  streaks  of 
irregular  length  running  from  the  margin  inwards. 
If  of  vigorous  constitution  it  is  sure  to  become 
popular.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it, 
when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Carnation  Queen  of  Bedders. — For  border- 
work  and  cut  flowers  this  variety  is  doubtless  emi¬ 
nently  suitable,  flowering  with  remarkable  freedom. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep-red,  and  of  large  size,  with 
broad  somewhat  toothed  petals.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever  particularly  refined  when  thus  grown  in  the  open  ; 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  experienced  for  soma  time 
past  must  have  been  against  them.  When  grown  in 
pots  the  plants  are  altogether  neater,  and  the  flowers 
of  better  form,  with  plenty  of  them.  A  large  quantity 
of  cut  flowers  and  also  a  group  of  plants  in  pots  were 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  the  vareity. 

Picotee  Mrs.  Walford. — Blooms  of  this  yellow 
ground  variety  were  set  up  on  white  cards  in  the 
usual  exhibition  style.  The  petals  are  striped  with 
scarlet,  red  and  white  along  the  centre,  only  from 
the  apex  downwards,  the  several  stripes  and  markings 
forming  in  the  aggregate  a  wedge-shaped  blotch. 
The  rest  of  the  petal  is  of  a  uniform  clear  yellow. 

Picotee  Madeline.— The  petals  of  this  Picotee 
are  white,  with  a  broad,  soft  purple  edge.  They 
have  likewise  plain  edges.  The  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  fine  appearance  and  set  up  on  cards. 

Picotee  Countess  of  Jersey.— In  this  we  have 
another  variety  of  large  size,  with  a  broad  margin 
formed  of  short  rose  and  scarlet  stripes  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  It  was  dressed  in  the  usual  exhibition 
style. 

Picotee  Edith  M.  Wynne.— The  pale  'yellow 
ground  of  this  variety  serves  to  bring  out  more 
distinctly  the  dark-scarlet  and  crimson  lines  which 
extend  from  the  margin  inwards.  The  blooms  are 
of  large  size  and  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  above- 
rpentioned  kinds.,  The,  petals  as..spread  out  on  the 
cards  were  flat,  or  nearly  so. 


Picotee  Romulus. — This  variety  was  shown  as 
grown  in  pots,  and  as  the  stems  were  2  ft.  high,  it  is 
evidently  of  vigorous  constitution.  The  blooms  were 
of  great  size  for  a  plant  so  grown,  and  had  evidently 
not  been  dressed.  The  ground  colour  was  yellow 
irregularly  striped  and  flaked  with  rose.  If 
grown  in  the  open  border,  the  flowers  would  be 
somewhat  rougher. 

Carnation  Ruby. — The  stems  of  this  variety 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  even  when  the  plant  is  grown 
in  pots,  a  circumstance  to  which  some  cultivators 
might  take  exception.  The  plant  is  however  fairly 
floriferous,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
rosy-carmine. 

Picotee  Victory. — The  ground  colour  of  this 
variety  is  yellow,  shaded  with  orange,  heavily  and 
irregularly  flaked  with  orange-scarlet.  The  plant  is 
of  strong  constitution,  with  stems  2J  ft.  high,  and 
narrow,  deep  glaucous  leaves.  The  young  shoots  of 
plants  grown  in  pots  were  12  ins.  long,  and  therefore 
offer  great  facilities  for  layering. 

Carnation  King  of  Scarlets. — In  this  we  have 
a  self-coloured  variety,  with  medium  to  large  sized 
flowers  of  a  deep  scarlet.  The  incurved,  entire 
petals  are  very  bright,  and  of  fine  appearance. 
Grown  in  pots  the  stems  attain  a  height  of  i\  ft.  and 
bear  young  shoots  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in  length.  All  the 
above  nine  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  when  each  of  them  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Pride  of  Sevenoaks. — A  bunch  of 
twelve  blooms  of  this  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Searing,  The  Gardens,  Oak  Lodge,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 
It  is  a  pure  white  self  with  broad,  entire,  slightly 
incurved  petals,  and  although  the  latter  are  numerous 
enough,  they  are  not  crowded.  The  variety  is  well 
adapted  for  border  work. 

CONCERNING  STOCKS. 

There  are  thirty  species  of  Mathiola  to  which  the 
name  Stock  may  be  applied,  but  when  we  speak  of  a 
collection  of  Stocks  as  grown  in  gardens  we  almost 
invariably  find  that  they  are  the  improved  forms  of 
two  species  only,  namely,  M.  annua  and  M.  incana, 
the  former  being  the  parent  of  the  Ten-Weeks 
Stock,  and  the  latter  of  the  Queen,  Brompton,  and 
Emperor  Stocks.  Intermediate  Stocks  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Ten-Weeks 
type,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
certainly  bear  a  'strong  'resemblance  to  Mathiola 
incana.  The  different  garden  forms  which  have  been 
evolved  from  these  two  are  grouped  into  several 
divisions  or  races,  according  to  their  general 
character.  The  different  varieties  are  named  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  colour,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
these  colours  run  parallel,  or  almost  so,  in  the 
different  divisions.  With  exception  of  the  Ten- 
Weeks  Stocks,  the  others  do  best  when  sown  in 
August  or  September,  and  protected  in  frames  or 
greenhouses  till  spring,  particularly  in  and  around 
large  towns,  where  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  killed 
with  the  smoke  and  fog  during  winter.  So  protected 
and  planted  out  in  spring  ' they  flower  splendidly 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  suitable 
localities,  and  especially  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall, 
old  plants  which  have  been  well  grown  attain  a 
height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  A  collection  of  the  various 
races  may  be  seen  in  the  Trial  Grounds  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  Chiswick 

Ten-Weeks  Stocks. 

A  large  percentage  of  double-flowered  forms  is  the 
great  desirability  in  all  the  undermentioned  kinds. 
This  is  the  ca-se  with  Dark  Blood-Red,  Crimson, 
Carmine  Rose,  Rosy-Lilac,  and  Chamois.  The  latter 
has  creamy-white  flowers  shaded  with  pale  salmon. 
The  flowers  of  Rosy-Lilac  are  nearly  all  double ; 
those  of  Aurora  are  creamy-yellow  and  the  outer 
petals  are  tinted  with  pale  lilac.  About  half  of  the 
plants  of  Rose  have  double  flowers. 

The  large-flowered  Ten-Weeks  Stocks 'are  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  individually, 
as  the  name  implies.  Dark  Purple,  White,  Dark 
Crimson,  Purple,  and  Blood-Red  are  all  very  good 
kinds.  About  half  of  the  plants  of  Light  Blue  and 
Sulphur  Yellow  had  double  flowers.  Canary 
Yellow  is  a  fine  sort,  with  flowers  some  shades 
darker  than  Sulphur  Yellow '  and  curiously  enough 
those  plants  which  came  single  had  pure  white 
flowers.  Similar  differences  can  be  noted  between 
tlie.  colours  of  the  single  and  double  forms  of  other 


kinds.  The  double-flowered  forms  of  the  White 
variety  were  notably  dwarf  compared  with  the 
singles  occurring  in  the  same  lot,  and  which  were  twice 
or  three  times  as  tall.  Princess  Alice  is  a  white 
variety  much  used  in  market  gardens.  The  spikes 
are  much  longer,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  more 
scattered,  or  more  widely  placed  upon  the  axis,  so 
that  the  variety  proves  more  useful  for  cut  bloom, 
but  would  neither  be  so  fine  for  border  decoration, 
nor  for  pot  work.  Some  growers  may  however  have 
a  different  opinion  on  these  points. 

The  Robust  Rocket  Stocks  constitute  a  new  strain 
with  taller  stems  and  more  elongated  spikes,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  robust  and  strong  growing 
race.  The  following  colours  are  good,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  double  flowers  is  large,  namely,  Crimson, 
Reddish-Brown,  a  peculiar  dull  brownish-red  colour, 
Flesh,  Violet,  and  Light  Blue.  The  percentage  of 
double  flowers  amongst  the  Rose,  Canary  Yellow, 
and  White  varieties  is  not  quite  so  large. 

The  Wallflower-leaved  kinds  are  characterised  by 
the  dark  shining  green  colour  of  their  leaves,  an 
appearance  brought  about  by  the  absence  of  the 
hoary  coating  of  hairs  peculiar  to  most  Stocks, 
whether  cultivated  or  wild.  Dark  Crimson  and 
Porcelain  Blue  are  the  varieties  noted  for  their 
floriferous  character.  Blood-Red,  Coppery  Red, 
Dark  Blue,  and  White  are  all  good  sorts  with  a  large 
percentage  of  double  flowers.  Primrose  Dame  is  a 
pale  yellowish,  and  good  kind,  very  dwarf  and 
apparently  early.  The  above  includes  all  the  sorts 
here  grown,  and  which  may  properly  be  considered 
as  Ten-Weeks  Stocks.  The  collection  is  moreover  a 
large  one,  and  for  garden  decoration  should  be  amply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone. 

Intermediate,  East  Lothian  and  Emperor 
Stocks. 

As  already  stated  these  kinds  flower  best  in  spring, 
but  if  sown  at  that  time  a  considerable  number  of 
them  will  flower  on  the  main  axis  during  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn.  The  _habit  of  these  kinds  is 
dwarfer,  and  altogether  more  branched  and  bushy, 
with  a  more  hoary  appearance,  as  might  be  expected, 
seeing  that  they  are  forms  of  Mathiola  incana.  A 
spring  sowing  was  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  respective  merits  of  each  kind, “and  whether  true 
to  name  or  not  as  well  as  to  determine  those  kinds 
which  are  identical  although  grown  under  different 
names.  A  selection  of  the  earlier  flowering  types 
have  been  selected,  and  these  are  grown  under  the 
sectional  name  of  Earliest-flowered  Autumn  Stocks. 
Carmine  and  Carmine  Wallflower-leaved  are  both 
good  kinds,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  its 
smooth  dark-green  foliage.  The  former  as  well  as 
Rose,  Light  Blue  and  White  are  all  good  kinds 
mostly  flowering  freely.  The  Dark  Purple  is  not  yet 
showing  much  flower ;  and  the  White  is  a  rather 
tall  kind. 

Intermediate  varieties  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
although  not  yet  flowering  very  much,  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  show  their  respective  colours, 
size  of  flowers,  and  in  some  instances  the  percentage 
of  doubles.  So  far  the  doubles  are  by  a  long  way 
the  most  numerous.  Carmine,  Light  Crimson, 
White  and  Scarlet  are  all  very  good  sorts.  Crimson 
is  a  very  dwarf  kind,  but  not  much  in  flower  yet. 
Here  again  the  White  sort  is  very  tall.  Dark  Blue 
has  violet-purple  flowers.  East  Lothian  Purple  is 
very  similar,  if  not  identical  with  the  last.  East 
Lothian  itself  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  slightly  paler 
flowers  than  Intermediate  Scarlet.  East  Lothian 
Crimson  is  dwarf  with  long  spikes  but  is  not  yet 
much  in  bloom ;  and  the  Blood-Red  of  the  same 
strain  is  also  good.  The  Emperor  Stock  is  dwarf 
with  large  crimson  flowers,  but  is  not  yet  much 
in  bloom.  The  Intermediate,  East  Lothian,  and 
Emperor  Whites  are  all  very  much  alike  and  good. 

The  large-flowered  Emperor  Stocks  are  a  strain  of 
large-flowered  kinds  in  numerous  colours  such  as 
crimson,  blood-red,  white,  carmine,  dark  blood 
red,  peach  blossom,  pale  rosy  purple  shaded  with 
white,  dark  purple  and  light  blue.  The  Blood 
Red  varieties  are  the  darkest  and  of  a  fine,  intense, 
crimson-red.  Carmine  is  a  remarkably  dwarf  variety, 
not  yet  in  flower.  There  are  two  Wallflower-leaved 
varieties,  namely,  Scarlet  and  Sulphur  Yellow ;  the 
foliage  of  the  former  is  remarkable  for  its  intensely 
dark  shining  green  colour.  The  flower  stems  are 
twice  as  tall  as  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  an 
intense  crimson-red  colour.  The  Brompton  New 
Giant  White  is  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  is  remarkably 
for  the  enormous  length  of  its  leaves  compared  with; 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea. — The  Swallow-wort  Gentian 
was  originally  introduced  in  1629,  from  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  just  possible 
and  even  probable  that  it  has  been  in  some  garden  or 
other  in  Britian  since  that  time.  When  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  herbaceous  border,  it  is  a  long  lived 
plant  and  seldom  requires  renewing,  probably  not 
once  in  a  lifetime,  if  the  soil  is  fairly  well  drained 
and  otherwise  suitable.  Peaty  soil  in  a  somewhat 
shady  position  but  not  overhung  by  trees,  seems  to 
suit  it  best  for  it  will  then  attain  a  height  of  3  ft. 
More  usually  however  it  may  be  seen  12  ins.  to  18  ins. 
high.  It  bears  numerous  deep-blue  flowers  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  during  July  and  August,  or  even  later  in 
northern  districts. 

Echinops  Ritro. — This  species  of  Globe  Thistle 
is  one  of  the  best  for  ordinary  border-work.  The 
stems  vary  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  which  may  be 
considered  moderate,  when  compared  with  E. 
sphcerocephalus  which  more  often  attains  a  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft  in  good  soil .  The  latter  is  more  service¬ 
able  for  planting  in  clumps  in  public  parks  or  in  the 
wild  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds.  The  heads  of  the 
species  under  notice  are  of  a  deep-blue,  comparable  to 
the  hues  seen  in  some  of  the  forms  of  Eryngium. 
The  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  division  in  spring, 
or  in  autumn  after  the  stems  and  foliage  commence 
to  ripen,  or  even  earlier,  provided  the  weather  is 
damp. 

Helianthus  argophyllus. — The  specific  name 
of  this  annual  Sunflower  refers  to  the  silky  coating 
of  hairs  which  thickly  clothe  the  foliage  when  in  its 
best  condition.  The  species  is  closely  allied  to  the 
common  Sunflower  (H.  annuus)  the  wild  and  single 
state  of  which  it  closely  resembles,  both  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves  and  the  flower  head.  This  idea  appears 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  seedlings  of  one 
sowing  often  contain  amongst  them  individuals 
having  almost  smooth  leaves,  as  if  degenerating  to 
H.  annuus.  The  best  forms  of  the  silky  leaved 
seedlings  are,  however,  both  curious  and  ornamental 
We  noted  these  differences  in  the  Trial  Grounds  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chiswick. 

Lilium  longiflorum  formosanum. — Judging 
from  the  varietal  name  of  this  Lily  we  should 
consider  that  it  had  been  brought-from  Formosa,  an 
island  lying  off  the  coast  of  China.  It  differs  from 
the  typical  white-flowered  form  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  three  outer  segments,  and  the  midribs 
of  the  three  inner  ones  being  of  a.  deep,  but  dull, 
bronzy-purple.  It  appears  of  good  constitution,  and 
stems  about  18  ins.  high,  bear  from  one  to  four 
flowers  each.  It  is  scarcely  so  choice  as  the  type  of 
L.  C.  Harrisi,  but  strikingly  distinct  by  contrast. 

Cyananthus  lobatus. — The  flowers  of  this 
Himalayan  plant  are  very  choice  in  their  way  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Numerous  barren 
shoots  spread  on  the  ground  forming  a  cushion,  from 
which  arise  leafy  shoots,  varying  from  3  ins.  to  12  ins. 
in  height,  bearing  each  a  showy  blue  flower  of 
appreciable  size  bearded  in  the  throat.  It  likes  a 
peaty  soil  in  a  shady  position,  and  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  from  cuttings,  now  or  earlier.  The  rockery  is 
the  best  place  for  it. 

Eryngium  Oliverianum. — Next  to  E.  alpinum 
this  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  useful  species 
for  a  choice  collection.  The  leaves  are  three  parted, 
or  the  lower  ones  heart-shaped  and  merely  toothed. 
The  stems  grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  large 
heads  of  deep-blue  flowers ;  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  stems  as  well  as  the  large,  spiny  bracts  are  of  a 
beautiful  dark-steel-blue.  The  plant  thrives  in 
ordinary,  fairly  retentive  and  moderately  good  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of 
the  rootstock  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Aster  pyrenaicus. — Few  of  the  perennial  Asters 
are  less  weedy  than  the  Pyrenean  species.  Its  usual 
height  is  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  and  a  cluster  of  large  lilac 
or  purplish  flowers  are  borne  at  the  top  during 
August.  Increase  is  very  slow  as  the  plant  forms  a 
compact  tuft,  never  throwing  out  stolons  or  under¬ 
ground  stems,  as  in  a  large  number  of  the  American 
species.  This  as  well  as  Rudbeckia  speciosa  may  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  hardy  perennials  in  the 
Jioya]  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis\yick 


Rudbeckia  speciosa. — The  long  orange-yellow 
rays  and  the  black  disc  of  this  species  will  always 
render  it  a  favourite  with  hardy  plant  cultivators. 
Liberal  treatment  will  always  repay  any  trouble 
taken  with  it  in  the  larger  flowers  and  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  No  composite  is  more  suitable  for  the 
borders  of  large  beds  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Division  of  the  creeping  stems  in  autumn 
during  moist  weather,  and  again  in  spring  will 
furnish  any  quantity  of  stock.  It  is  best  known 
under  the  name  of  R.  Newmani. 


CHISWICK  TRIALS. 

The  Foral  Committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  August 
5th,  and  examined  the  collections  of  Carnations, 
Violas,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  growing  in  the 
gardens,  when  the  following  awards  were  made  : — - 

Three  Marks. 

Carnations.  —  White  Queen  (Fisher,  Son,  & 
Sibray)  white  self.  Snowdrift  (Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray) 
white  self.  Edith  (Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray)  pale  pink, 
spotted  scarlet.  Penelope  (Hooper)  white  self. 
Dante  (Hooper)  rose  flaked.  Maggie  Laurie  (Dick¬ 
sons  &  Co.)  delicate  blush  self.  Guiding  Star 
(Ware)  scarlet  self.  Rowena  (Dean)  bright  scarlet. 
The  Moor  (Dean)  dark  crimson.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole  (Veitch)  terra  cotta.  Alice  Ayres  (Veitch) 
white,  rose  edge.  Achilles  (Novelty  Seed  Company) 
deep  red  streaked.  Hoffgartner  Schaffner  (Benary) 
scarlet  striped.  Albrecht  Duesser  (Benary)  deep 
rose,  crimson  flake.  Madame  Van  Houtte  (Benary) 
yellow  ground.  Professor  Virchow  (Benary)  rose 
flaked.  Dan  Godfrey  (Turner)  scarlet  flake.  Agnes 
Chambers  (Turner)  yellow  ground,  lilac  edge.  No. 
97  (Douglas)  yellow,  faintly  striped.  No.  62  (Paul 
&  Son)  crimson  flaked.  Grandiflora  (Veitch)  deep 
rose. 

Picotees. — Margaret  Rueder  (Benary).  Redbraes 
(Benary).  Romeo  (Paul  &  Son).  Mr.  Rudd 
(Turner).  Favourite  (Turner).  Mary  (Turner). 

Two  Marks. 

Carnations. — Rosy  Morn  (Douglas)  pink.  J.  R. 
Allinson  (Ware)  rose  self.  Feureball  (Benary)  deep 
scarlet  self.  Horace  (Dau)  scarlet  self.  Beatrix 
(Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray)  buff  self.  Terra  Cotta 
(Turner)  streaked.  Van  Dyck  (Benary)  slate  and 
crimson  flaked. 

Three  Marks. 

Godetia  Duchess  of  Fife  (Daniels  Bros.)  blush 
with  large  carmine  blotches.  Chrysanthemum 
(annual)  Sibthorpi  (Dean)  bright  yellow,  very  free 
flowering.  Chrysanthemum  (annual)  multicaule 
aureum  (Dean)  yellow,  dwarf.  Viola  The  Mearns 
(Dobbie  &  Co.)  lower  petals  dark  purple,  top  pale 
lilac.  Viola  Croft  House  (Dobbie  &  Co.)  white,  fine 
habit.  Pansies  for  strain  (Dobbie  &  Co.)  Pansies 
for  strain  (Hooper). 

>  -  Two  Marks. 

Viola  virginalis  (Dobbie  &  Co.). — Large  pure 
white. 

Three  Marks. 

Sweet  Peas. — Mrs.  Sankey  (Eckford).  —  Pure 
white,  fine.  Mrs.  Gladstone.  —  Delicate  pink 
standards,  wings  blush,  edged  with  pink.  Captain 
of  the  Blues. — Standards  bright  purple  blue,  wings 
pale  blue.  Princess  of  Wales. — Shaded  and  striped 
mauve,  on  white  ground.  Isa  Eckford. — Creamy 
white,  suffused  with  rosy  pink.  Senator. — Shaded 
and  striped  chocolate  on  creamy  ground,  fine: 
Countess  of  Radnor. — Pale  mauve  standards,  wings 
pale  lilac.  Monarch. — Bronzy  crimson  standards, 
rich  deep  blue  wings,  fine.  Fuchsias. — Single  white 
corolla,  Flocon  de  Neige  (Cannell).  Double  White. 
— Berlines  Kind,  Gustave  Dore  (Cannell).  Single 
Red. — First  of  the  Day,  Adolphe  Legour  (Cannell). 
Salmon. — Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Aurora  superba 
(Cannell).  Fancy.  —  President  Grevy  (Lemoine), 
Pentstemon  La  Foudre  (Lemoine)  fine  scarlet. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  met  on  the 
same  date,  and  inspected  the  collections  of  Runner 
and  Dwarf  French  Beans,  &c.,  growing  in  the 
gardens,  and  made  the  following  awards  : — 

Three  Marks. 

Dwarf  French  Beans.  — -  Mohawk,  Smyth’s 
Speckled  Elybrid,  Fulmer’s  Forcing,  Sion  House, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Dark  Dun,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Veitch). 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Harrison).  Wax  Mont  d’Or,  yellow- 
podded  Butter  Bean,  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality 
(Vilntorin), 

Pea. — Sequel  (Laxton),  dwarf,  deep  green  Marrow. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Arboriculturists  at  Drumlaxrig. — When  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society 
recently  visited  Drumlanrig,  the  fine  avenue  of  noble 
Limes,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  growing  in 
front  of  the  castle,  received  considerable  attention, 
and  the  members  were  struck  by  their  fine  majestic 
appearance.  Some  splendid  specimens  of  park  trees 
were  also  inspected  by  the  company ;  and  a  vener¬ 
able  Oak  was  measured  at  the  base  and  found  to  be 
18  ft.  2  ins.  in  circumference.  A  Beech,  which 
presented  peculiar  features  in  its  fine  foliage  and 
spreading  branches — the  tips  of  which  came  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  forming  a  complete  enclo¬ 
sure — interested  the  members.  The  area  covered  in 
this  way  was  about  200  feet.  A  Douglas  Fir,  planted 
about  forty  jrnars  ago,  and  one  of  the  first  introduced 
into  this  country,  having  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  from  whom  the  name  of  this  now  well- 
known  timber  tree  is  derived,  is  80  feet  high  and 
measured  9  ft.  8  ins.  in  girth.  A  very  fine  old 
Sycamore  received  much  attention.  The  dendro- 
meter,  invented  by  Mr.  Kay,  of  Rothesay,  was  applied 
to  it,  and  the  height  was  found  to  be  gi  feet,  the 
girth  at  the  base  17  ft.  1  in.,  with  a  spread.of  branches 
59  feet.  Another  Lime  tree  growing  near  the  castle, 
a  beautiful  park  tree,  was  tested,  the  measurement 
being  14  ft.  7  ins.  at  the  base.  One  of  the  finest 
Hornbeams  in  Scotland  was  pointed  out,  on  the 
unusually  large  girth  of  v'hich  comments  were  largely 
made.  The  girth  was  found  to  be  8  ft.  2  ins.  After 
the  inspection  of  the  woods  and  forests,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  gardens  and  vineries  were  gene  over.  A  number 
of  local  incidents  of  historical  interest  were  detailed 
by  Mr.  David  Thomson.  A  Roman  camp  was 
pointed  out,  known  by  the  name  of  Enoch  Castle, 
originally  a  strongly  fortified  position.  It  was  taken 
by  Wallis  in  1297.  The  district  is  well  known  as 
being  that  where  the  Cameronians  first  signed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  was  stated  that 
during  the  great  storm  of  1883  no  less  than  300,000 
trees  were  laid  low,  and  notwithstanding  this 
immense  thinning  the  still  finely-wooded  estate  was 
much  remarked  on,  the  excellent  forestry  methods 
that  are  applied  practically  showing  the  immense 
timber  production  that  might  be  available  were  many 
parts  of  the  county  similarly  treated. 

Keith  Flower  Show. — The  annual  show  of  the 
Keith,  N.B.,  Hortus  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday,  nth 
inst.  The  show  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  and, 
considering  the  rainy  nature  of  the  season  and  the 
want  of  sunshine,  was  better  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Pot  plants  were  an  admirable  display,  the 
amateurs  following  hard  on  their  professional 
brethren,  and  in  some  cases  entering  their  ranks  and 
carrying  off  the  honours.  The  display  of  Begonias 
in  particular  was  very  meritorious.  A  special  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  section  for  window-grown  plants 
by  amateurs,  the  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  and  Hydrangeas 
beingparticularly  noticeable.  Cut  flowers,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  weather,  were  a  good  show  all 
over,  but  there  was  a  certain  want  of  freshness  in 
the  character  of  the  bloom  obtainable.  Fruit,  on 
the  whole,  was  a  good  show,  and  showed  in  some 
instances  judicious  cultivation.  Vegetables  were  a 
good  show,  but  indications  were  given  that  Potatos 
were  nearing,  if  they  have  not  already  reached,  the 
stage  of  disease. 

Fyvie  Flower  Show. — The  annual  flower  show 
of  the  Fyvie  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  nth  inst.,  at  Lewes  of  Fyvie.  The 
number  of  exhibits  forwarded  was  about  the  same  as 
in  former  years,  but  the  quality,  notwithstanding  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  was  even  better  than 
could  have  been  looked  for.  The  competition 
throughout  was  very  keen,  amateurs  vieing  with 
professionals  in  numerous  classes.  The  display  of 
pot  plants  by  the  gardeners  of  Hatton  Castle, 
Rothienorman,  Rothiebrisbane,  etc.,  was  really 
grand,  while  those  of  Mr.  James  Allan,  Templon, 
were  also  exceedingly  creditable.  The  honours  in 
the  professional  classes  were  pretty  evenly  divided 
amongst  the  various  competitors,  the  specimens  of 
Violas,  Pelargoniums,  and  Begonias,  being  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  lot.  Of  cut  flowers,  the  herbaceous  plants, 
Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  and  Roses  were  most 
beautiful,  while  the  bouquets  and  wreaths  were 
tastefully  got  up.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  a  goq4 
§how. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF 

LILIES. 

There  are  forty-five  true  species  of  Lilium,  all 
natives  of  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  and  of  course  scattered  over  the 
territories  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  All 
are,  therefore,  hardy  in  Britain,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
they  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  when  placed  under,  suitable  conditions.  The 
requirements  of  the  different  species  vary  slightly  in 
minor  details,  but  those  who  set  themselves  to 
master  the  special  requirements  succeed  admirably 
with  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them.  All  are, 
strictly  speaking,  herbaceous  plants,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border  without  any  special  treatment  whatever  in 
districts  which  conform  in  the  matter  of  climate  to 
that  which  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their  native 
habitats.  Where  the  climate  is  not  exactly  suitable 
then  the  empirical  gardener  or  cultivator  has  to  find 
under  what  special  conditions  they  may  success¬ 
fully  be  grown  in  his  garden  or  pleasure  grounds,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Some  of  the  species,  such  as 
L.  gigantem,  L.  cordifolium,  and  others,  require 
greenhouse  treatment  in  cold  or  northern  districts, 
but  success  is  attainable  there. 

In  Mr.  Baker’s  excellent  analysis  of  the  genus,  the 
forty-five  species  are  divided  into  six  sections,  by 
characters  Which  may  be  understood  by  the  amateur 
as  well  as  the  botanist.  Four  of  these  sections  are 
represented  by  the  undermentioned  species,  all  of 
which  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  from  his  collection 
there.  The  early  flowering  kinds  are  of  course  now 
out  of  bloom,  and  those  sent  represent  those  in  their 
best  form  at  the  present  time. 

Lilium  cordifolium. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  heart-shaped,  as  the  name  implies.  The  large 
funnel-shaped  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  green 
externally-blotched  with  purple  in  the  throat,  and 
lightly  mottled  with  the  same  hue  near  the  tips. 
The  stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  bearing  from 
four  to  ten  flowers,  each  of  which  are  about  5  ins. 
long.  In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Britain  it 
succeeds  admirably  in  the  open  air,  in  a  somewhat 
shady  position,  but  not  overhung  with  trees. 

L.  Parryi.' — This  Californian  species  keeps  on 
flowering  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  during 
the  summer  months,  and  is  notable  for  its  large, 
funnel-shaped  flowers  borne  in  terminal  racemes  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  thinly  spotted  with 
brownish-red,  and  fragrant.  The  bulbs  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  slightly  shaded 
position.  A  few  bulbs  of  it  form  a  beautiful  clump 
when  in  bloom.  It  is  comparatively  new,  having 
been  introduced  as  recently  as  1879. 

L.  Krameri. — Here  again  the  flowers  are  funnel- 
shaped,  but  much  shorter  and  relatively  wider. 
Internally  the  segments  are  white  tinted  with  rose, 
but  the  latter  hue  is  much  brighter  on  the  outer 
surface.  It  is  allied  to  L.  .japonicum,  and  comes 
from  the  same  country,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower 
and  longer,  while  the  slender  stem  is  only  3  ins.  or 
4  ins.  high,  bearing  a  single,  horizontal  flower  at  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  both  fragrant  and  beautiful.  A 
peaty  soil  should  be  given  it. 

L.  philadelphicum. — The  stems  of  this  beautiful 
and  distinct  type  are  slender  and  vary  from  1  to 
3  ft.  in  height,  bearing  whorls  of  relatively  small 
lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  to  eight  each. 
-The  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  small  umbels  and  erect. 
The  segments  are  orange-red,  spotted  with  crimson 
on  the  lower  half,  and  present  a  curiously  star-like 
appearance  owing  to  their  long  narrow  claws  that  in 
no  way  touch  one  another.  It  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  as  long  ago  as  1754,  from  North  America,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  handsome  and  elegant  Lily. 

L.  canadense  rubrum. — Somewhat  similar  in  shape 
to  L.  Krameri,  the  flower  of  the  Lily  under  notice 
differs  in  being  decidedly  pendulous,  with  the  tips  of 
the  segments  revolute.  The  type  is  of  a  clear  bright 
yellow,  but  the  variety  under  notice  differs  in  having 
the  upper  third  of  their  length  of  a  distinct  red  hue, 
while  the  outer  face  of  the  segments  is  wholly  red. 
The  lower  two-thirds  are  also  blotched  with  crimson. 
The  bulbs  are  somewhat  rhizomatous  and  delight  in 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months. 

L.  pardalixum  Michauxi. — The  Panther  Lily  -is 
notable  for  its  variability  in  colour,  The  variety 
under  notice  is  a  fine  one  with  large  orange  flowers, 
richly  spotted  with  crimson  op  the  lower  two-thirds, 


while  the  rest  is  of  a  deep  orange-red.  It  delights 
in  a  peaty  soil  in  moist  situations,  and  when  the 
conditions  are  suitable  it  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.  to 
7  ft.  The  original  importation  of  this  species  was 
made  in  1875,  and  since  then  it  has  proved  a  bold 
and  easily-grown  plant. 

L.  Humboldtii. — In  this  we  have  another  fine 
Californian  species,  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  the 
last,  with  leaves  in  large  whorls  upon  tall,  stout 
stems.  The  flowers  are  large,  pendulous,  with 
revolute  segments,  and  vary  in  number  from  six  to 
forty  in  a  panicle.  The  segments  are  orange-yellow 
and  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  lower  half,  while  the 
upper  is  heavily  marked  with  crimson  confluent 
blotches,  that  is,  running  together  almost  in  one 
mass.  It  is  otherwise  known  under  the  name  of  L, 
Bloomerianum. 

L.  Martagon  dalmaticum. — The  more  common 
forms  of  this  Lily  are  well-known  in  gardens,  but 
the  variety  here  noticed  is  less  common.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  intense  blackish-purple  and  very 
distinct,  and  are  produced  in  long,  pyramidal  racemes. 
It  grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  in  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  border,  or  amongst  Rhododen¬ 
drons. 

L.  monadelphum  Szovitsianum. — Perhaps  this 
variety  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  L.  colchicum.  The  stems  vary  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  height  and  bear  a  pyramidical  cluster  of  noble¬ 
looking  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow,  dotted  on  the 
lower  three-fourths  of  their  length  considerably  with 
crimson.  The  basal  portion  of  the  tube  externally 
is  stained  with  claret-red,  which  adds  to  their 
appearance.  It  grows  grandly  in  good  loamy  soil 
and  apparently  is  not  very  particular  as  to  situation, 
but  certainly  succeeds  well  amongst  Rhododendrons, 
so  long  as  the  latter  do  not  get  too  large  so  as  to 
overshadow  the  young  stems  while  making  their 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

L.  chalcedonicum. — The  Chalcedonian  Lily  is  a 
native  of  Greece,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
introduced  in  1796,  and  is  therefore  an  old  garden 
favourite.  The  densely  leafy  stems  generally  grow 
about  3  ft.  high  bearing  a  terminal  umbel  or  cluster 
of  bright,  glossy  scarlet  flowers.  It  keeps  on  flower¬ 
ing  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  months,  and 
is  both  elegant  and  showy.  Ordinary  garden  soil 
meets  all  its  requirements. 

A  hybrid  Lily. — Lilium  testaceum,  better  known 
in  gardens  perhaps  as  L.  excelsum,  is  an  old  garden 
plant  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  candidum 
and  L.  chalcedonicum.  It  has  large  drooping 
flowers  with  revolute  segments,  of  a  pale  yellow 
uniformly  suffused  with  pale  red,  and  streaked  with 
a  darker  hue  towards  the  base — in  short,  the  flowers 
might  be  described  as  of  a  pale  apricot  hue.  We 
have  received,  through  Mr.  Ware,  the  flower  of  a 
Lily  raised  by  a  Lily  amateur,  between  L.  testaceum 
and  L.  chalcedonicum.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  former,  and  of  the  same  structure,  but  the  colour 
is  considerably  intensified,  that  is,  several  shades 
darker.  The  segments  are,  however,  much  longer 
and  broader  than  those  of  L.  chalcedonicum,  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  intermediate  between  the  two. 
Under  those  conditions  it  would  be  a  hybrid  of  the 
second  degree,  and  quite  distinct  from  L.  testaceum. 
The  same  amateur  states  that  he  has  raised  the 
typical  L.  testaceum  by  crossing  L.  chalcedonicum 
with  L.  candidum,  thus  solving  the  mystery  of  the 
hybrid  origin  of  that  old  garden  Lily,  a  fact  which 
botanists  have  long  suspected. 

_ _  -»  - _ 

‘  ♦ 

A  DOUBLE  HAREBELL. 

The  varieties  to  which  our  native  Harebell  (Cam¬ 
panula  rotundifolia)  have  given  rise  to  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  are  now  very 

numerous,  and  fresh  ones  continue  to  appear. 
There  is  a  double  form  known  as  C.  r.  soldanellae- 
flora,  with  deep  blue,  curious  looking  flowers  cut  up 
into  long,  linear  segments.  The  variety  under  note 
is  quite  of  a  different  type,  and  the  corolla  is  not  cut 
up  at  all.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  describe  it  as 
a  hose-in-hose  Harebell  than  a  double  one,  because 
as  a  rule  there  is  simply  one  corolla  neatly  inserted 
within  the  primary  one.  Occasionally  there  are  a 
few  more  segments  of  an  irregular  character  inside 
the  two  perfect  corollas.  The  latter  are  shorter  and 
wider  than  usual,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  very  pale 
blue  or  lavender  colour.  The  variety  may  be 
described  as  pretty  and  may  be  seen  on  the  Rockery 
at  Kew. 


©leanings  from  i  fje  H>orl& 
of 

Hen-and-chicken  Marigold — We  have  now 
several  normal  or  abnormal  forms  of  plants  and 
flowers  passing  under  the  name  of  Hen-and-chicken. 
Sempervivum  globiferum  bears  numerous  small 
globular  rosettes  of  leaves  round  the  parent  one,  and 
is  known  as  the  Hen-and-chicken  Houseleek.  This  is 
a  normal  case.  The  Hen-and-chicken  Daisy  is  a 
case  of  proliferation,  and  therefore  abnormal. 
Numerous  small  Daisy  heads  are  developed  round 
the  primary  head,  giving  rise  to  the  popular  epithet. 
We  have  now  a  similar  case  occurring  in  the  common 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis).  It  is  more  a 
curiosity  than  an  ornament,  but  will  doubtless  find 
many  admirers  who  delight  in  garden  curiosities. 
The  primary  head  may  be  single  or  double,  and 
orange  coloured,  or  the  florets  may  be  orange  in  the 
upper  half  and  yellow  in  the  lower.  The  small  heads, 
or  chickens,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  single  and 
mostly  show  the  distribution  of  colour  last  named. 
The  small  heads  are  on  stalks  1  in.  to  4  ms.  long,  and 
arise  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts  below  the  rays  of 
the  primary  head.  The  philosophy  of  the  case  is 
that  the  stalks  of  the  small  heads  are  branches, 
homologus  with  branches  arising  from  the  axils  of 
leaves,  which  in  this  case  are  bracts.  Normally  a 
bud  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  axil  of  every 
leaf,  and  this  bud  may  develop  into  a  branch  or 
remain  dormant.  It  normally  remains  dormant  in 
the  axils  of  the  bracts  surrounding  the  flower  head, 
not  only  in  the  common  Marigold  but  in  all  com¬ 
posites.  The  Hen-and-chicken  Marigold  is  therefore 
very  abnormal.  Further,  the  peculiarity  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  seed,  but  the  seedlings  are  not  always 
constant,  but  may  have  single  or  double  flowers,  and 
the  latter  are  sometimes  quite  normal,  with  no 
chickens  at  all. 

Echium  plantagineum. — The  species’of  Bugloss 
are  not  much  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  some  of  them.  They  are  mostly  of  biennial 
duration,  and  consequently  require  to  be  grown  from 
seeds  every  year,  so  that  they  may  come  into  bloom 
the  second.  That  under  notice  is  a  showy  species 
with  large  blue  flowers  shaded  with  purple.  The 
main  axis  grows  to  a  heigth  of  1  ft.  to  3  ft.,  while  the 
branches  mostly  spread  along  the  ground,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  ascending  points  with  cymes  of  flowers.  The 
species  of  Echium  are  notable  amongst  the  Borage 
Worts  for  the  irregularity  of  the  corolla.  E.  plan¬ 
tagineum  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  all  along  the 
Mediterranean  regions  to  Greece,  and  comes  politic¬ 
ally  within  the  range  of  the  British  flora,  although 
not  geographically.  It  is  recorded  in  all  British 
floras  as  being  a  native  of  the  south-west  of  Jersey, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  xi,  20,  as 
having  been  found  in  some  abundance  at  Land’s  End, 
Cornwall.  It  has  probably  been  introduced  to  the 
latter  place  ;  but  is  no  doubt  truly  spontaneous  in 
the  South-west  of  Jersey,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  it  still  maintains  itself  there  on  the  sloping 
heights  facing  the  sea.  Those  who  attempt  its  culti¬ 
vation  should  therefore  select  a  naturally  dry  and 
well-drained  position,  preferably  on  the  rockery,  in 
full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — In  the  virgin  soil  of  some 
parts  of  America  a  succession  of  wheat  crops  have 
been  taken  off  the  same  land  for  many  years,  with 
little  if  any  manure.  In  the  old  and  long  cultivated 
soils  of  Britain  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  what  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  must  be 
pursued.  Agricultural  chemists  however,  have 
shown  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  wheat  or  other 
corn  crops  from  the  land  every  year  by  restoring  to 
the  soil,  in  the  form  of  chemical  manures,  what  any 
particular  corn  crop  may  have  removed  from  it. 
This  practice  is  however,  checked  in  another  way. 
The  continuous  cultivation  of  ccrn  crops  on  the 
same  land  favours  the  increase  of  corn  weeds,  'en¬ 
tailing  considerable  expense  in  keeping  them  down, 
unless  recourse  is  had  to  some  other  kind  of  crop 
which  will  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  weeds. 
In  France  a  four  years’  rotation  is  much  in  vogue, 
such  as  potatos,  wheat,  clover,  and  wheat,  and  this 
may  be  varied  by  growing  beetroot  or  some  other 
crop  the  first  year.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Britain  it  takes  from  five  to  seven  years  to  com¬ 
plete  a  rotation,  by  growing  one  or  two  corn  crops, 
then  one  of  turnips  or  potatos,  then  one  of  corn,  and 
lastly,  two  or  three  crops  of  grass  with  clover. 
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Seasonable  Notes  on  some  Florists’  Flowers. 


One  of  our  poets  writes: — "August  hail!  fruitful, 
serene  and  calm.”  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  so,  and 
some  hot  dry  summer  weather  reward  the  florist  for 
all  the  anxiety  and  labour  he  has  experienced  and 
undergone  during  one  of  the  most  untoward  seasons 
upon  record. 

Auriculas. 

These  are  now  putting  on  their  autumn  growth,  and 
young  stock  that  have  become  pot-bound  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  simply  removing  the  drain¬ 
age  and  any  of  the  loose  surface  soil,  but  not 
reducing  the  ball.  Repot  with  a  good  soil,  and  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture, 
and  do  not  let  any  grower  neglect  in  any  way  his  old 
plants,  for  they  need  as  close  attention  now  as  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  It  appears  like  repeating  an  old 
formula,  but  it  is  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  they  be  kept 
scrupuously  clean,  free  from  dead  foliage,  insects, 
and  on  no  account  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Young 
plants  in  store  pots  may  now  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots  to  grow  into  size  to  flower  in  spring. 


Calceolarias. 

Those  who  sow  early,  say  in  the  month  of  May, 
should  now  have  nice  young  plants  in  small  pots,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  they  can  be  in  large  6o’s. 
Some  growers  push  on  their  plants  in  heat,  but  I 
cannot  think  it  a  good  practice  as  they  cannot  be 
grown  too  cool  and  sturdy  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
They  do  best  in  a  frame  on  a  cinder-ash  bottom ; 
they  should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  but  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun,  be  well  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  water,  and  kept  free  from  green  fly.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  and  so  long  as  a  temperature  of  from 
45°  t0  55°  can  be  maintained,  by  all  means  dispense 
with  fire  heat. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Refer  to  the  article  headed  “Carnation  Layering" 
in  the  Gardening  World  of  last  week.  Layers 
already  put  down  in  pots  should  be  sprinkled  as 
required  as  the  surface  becomes  dry.  Now  that  fine, 
drying  weather  appears  probable,  layering  both  in 
pots  and  the  open  should  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay.  I  am  afraid  the  seed  time  will  be  a  very  poor 
one,  as  so  little  ripened  pollen  has  been  seen 


Cinerareas. 

Seedling  plants  of  these  from  early  sowings  and 
well-established  in  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
for  a  time,  as  it  causes  them  to  become  sturdy  and 
robust  by  autumn.  Mildew  is  a  common  occurrence 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  appears  to  be  caused 
by  insufficient  ventilation,  or  when  the  plants  have 
been  left  too  long  in  one  place  or  too  near  each 
other.  All  these  result  in  a  certain  amount  of 
weakness,  and  weakness  seems  to.  invite  attacks. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  the  foliage  and 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur  and 
great  care  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  sprinkled 
overhead  so  long  as  the  mildew  exists.  Green  fly  is 
frequently  troublesome  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  can  be  got  rid  of  by  fumigating  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  process  requiring  to  be  done  with  great  care,  as 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  scorched. 


Dahlias. 

The  Dahlias  are  now  throwing  fine  blooms  and  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  of  Bristol,  was  in 
good  form  in  the  amateurs  and  open  classes,  at  the 
shows  held  last  week  at  Cardiff  and  Taunton.  I 
need  not  scarcely  state  that  if  good  exhibition  flow¬ 
ers  are  required,  all  mis-shapen  buds  should  be 
removed  ;  selecting  only  the  best  formed  buds  to  pro¬ 
duce  blooms.  But  whether  the  plants  be  required  for 
exhibition  or  decorative  purposes  merely  the  branches 
should  be  kept  well  tied  out  to  admit  of  air  and  light 
circulating  among  them,  and  in  reference  to  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms  be  shaded  some  days  before  they  are 
required,  and  hard  shading  is  frequently  required  in 
the  case  of  light  ground  tipped  varieites,  as  when 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  the  colour  is  often  heavy  and 
ill-defined.  Thrip  is  often  troublesome,  infesting  and 
damaging  the  buds  :  to  prevent  this  nuisance,  bags 


should  be  placed  over  them  until  they  show  colour, 
and  be  taken  off  again  three  or  four  days  before  the 
show  is  held.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 


Pansies. 

Pansies  are  fast  giving  out,  but  every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  plants  of  good  varieties  to 
throw  up  growths  from  the  centre,  out  of  which  to 
make  cuttings.  They  can  be  put  in  a  bed  of  light 
sandy  soil  under  an  ordinary  hand  light,  or  in  small 
patches  under  bell  glasses,  as  a  rule  the  small  thin 
growths  make  the  best  cuttings,  the  shoots  of  strong 
growth  are  often  hollow  in  the  wood,  and  do  not 
strike  readily.  Late  sown  seedlings  can  be 
planted  out  in  beds  to  flower  in  autumn  and  again  in 
spring,  and  rooted  cuttings  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  early  part  of  September,  or  when  showery 
weather  prevails. 


Pelargoniums. 

Old  speciman  plants  that  bloomed  early — say  in 
May  and  June,  and  which  have  stood  out  in  the  open 
to  ripen  their  wood,  may  now  be  cut  back,  and  the 
wood  made  into  cuttings.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  allowing  them 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  until  they  have  broken 
into  growth  ;  and  then  all  the  soil  should  be  shaken 
from  the  roots,  the  latter  trimmed  and  then  repotted 
in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  placing  them  where  they 
can  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  ;  and  when  they 
show  signs  of  growth  have  more  air  given  them. 


Pinks. 

Rooted  pipings  can  now  be  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  nursery  beds  in  order  to  grow  into  size,  any 
remaining  grass  required  for  stock  had  better  be 
layered  ;  it  is  an  operation  requiring  to  be  done  with 
great  care  as  the  wood  is  too  small  and  thin,  and  the 
cut  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care.  If  late 
pipings  are  taken,  they  should  have  a  little  bottom 
heat  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  roots. 


Polyanthuses. 

Plants  of  the  named  gold-laced  varieties  that  were 
divided  in  May,  and  planted  out  on  a  shady  border 
have  done  well  as  I  have  seen  in  several  instances  ; 
the  cool  moist  summer  has  greatly  helped  them.  If 
hot  dry  sunny  weather  should  set  in,  red  spider  is 
likely  to  attack  them,  and  they  should  be  well  looked 
after  in  the  matter  of  water  and  top  dressing  so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  make  a  free  growth,  and  so  be 
strong  and  well-furnished,  with  leaves  for  potting  up 
at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October. 
Seedlings  can  be  planted  out  for  flowering  in  the 
spring. 


Zinnias. 

The  ,double  varieties  of  these  have  been  so  improved 
of  late  years  in  the  matter  of  size,  colour,  and  form 
that  they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  florists. 
At  almost  every  flower  show  held  at  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September  Zinnias  find  a  place  in 
almost  every  schedule  of  prizes,  and  very  fine 
blooms  are  shown.  To  have  fine  blooms  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  the  plants  be  in  good  soil  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  flower  buds  thinned  out  a  bit.  As  the  stems 
are  stout  and  strong  the  flowers  do  not  require  sup¬ 
porting  as  in  the  case  of  other  flowers  with  weak 
stems  ;  and  I  prefer  to  see  Zinnias  shown  on  ordinary 
show  boards  with  something  like  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  leaves.  They  are  much  more  effective 
than  when  placed  low  down  on  the  show  boards  like 
Dahlias. — R.  D, 


The  Manchester  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Exhibition. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  National  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
15th  inst.,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Old  Trafford,  and 
there  was  a  better  display  of  blooms  than  last  year, 
and  of  better  quality.  The  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  growers  were  not  at  their  best  evidently,  whilst 
the  southern  growers  were  past  their  best.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar  ;  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
Todmorden,  was  first,  with  an  excellent  stand  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  Master  Fred,  Sarah  Payne, 
Gordon  Lewis,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Master  Stanley,  \Vm. 
Skirving,  Sybil,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Richard  Beeley, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  Henry 
Canned.  Second,  Messrs  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birming¬ 


ham  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Geggie  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin. 
For  twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar  ;  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co.,  came  in  first  with  John  Smith,  Becky  Sharp. 
Gertrude,  Little  Phil,  Zerlina,  Thomas  William, 
Mrs.  Sharp,  Favourite,  Companion,  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Payne,  and  Brunette,  a  very  fine  stand  of  blooms. 
Second,  Mr.  T.  Lord  :  third,  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  Carnations  not  less  than  nine 
varieties  ;  Mr.  George  Chaundy,  Oxford,  was  first, 
with  Seedlings;  second,  lV£r.  J.  Whitham,  Hebden 
Bridge  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Stake  Hill. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Picotees,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  took  first  honours  with 
Becky  Sharp,  Lady  Holmsdale,  Clara  Penson, 
Constance  Heron,  Campanini,  Brunette  (2  blooms), 
Norman  Carr,  Favorite,  Thomas  William,  and  Mr. 
Rudd;  second,  Mr.  George  Chaundy;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Whitham ;  fourth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw ;  fifth,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon,  Derby.  For  six  Picotees,  dissimilar  ;  First, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  with  excellent  blooms  of  Brunette, 
Mrs.  Payne,  Muriel,  Thomas  William,  Edith 
Dombrain,  and  Zerlina  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Blackley;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp, 
Birmingham ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  seifs,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any 
one  variety ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  was  first  with 
Germania  and  Seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards;  fourth,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown.  For  six  Selfs ;  First,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  For 
twelve  Carnations,  florists’  varieties  and  seifs  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  came  in  first  with  a 
very  fine  lot  of  blooms  of  fancy  varieties,  viz  :  A.  W. 
Jones  (2),  Schleiben,  Dodwells  167,  Esmarch, 
Stadrath  Bail,  very  fine  ;  Terra  Cotta,  Dodwell's 
166,  Von  Helonholtz,  Agnes  Chambers,  Lady 
Edwards,  and  a  fine  seedling  yellow  ground;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Chaundy ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Barlow.  For  six 
fancy  Carnations;  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Lakin;  third,  Mr.  S.  Barlow;  fourth,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown. 

In  the  six  classes  for  Single  Blooms  Mr.  Lord  was 
first  in  each  of  thefour  classes,  S.B.,  C.B.,  P.  &  P.B., 
and  S.F.,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  first  in  Rose  Flakes, 
with  their  fine  new  seedling,  Robert  Thomson  ;  and 
Mr.  George  Chaundy,  first  in  Purple  Flakes,  with 
Young  Meynell.  The  six  classes  for  Picotees,  single 
blooms,  were  also  well  filled,  with  Messrs.  Thomson 
first  in  one  class;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  first  in  three 
classes  ;  and  Mr.  Lord  first  in  two  classes.  The 
premiers  were  : — Carnation  :  Master  Fred,  shown 
by  Mr.  Lord  ;  and  Picotee  :  Mrs.  Payne,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones.  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  for  new  fancy  Picotees,  Countess 
of  Jersey,  Romulas,  Victory,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and 
Mrs.  Walford;  to  self  Carnations,  Salamander,  and 
King  of  Scarlets ;  to  Carnation,  R.  F.  Lady  Mary 
Currie ;  and  Picotee,  Mrs.  Harford ;  to  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  their  new  fancy 
Picotee,  A.  W.  Jones  ;  self  Carnation,  Blushing 
Bride,  and  Robert  Thomson,  R.F.  :  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Sharpe,  Birmingham,  for  seedling  Picotees,  Edith, 
a  very  fine  light  purple  edge ;  and  Heroine,  heavy 
rose  edge. 

VIOLAS  IN  TOWN 

GARDENS. 

As  a  regular  subscriber  to  The  Gardening  World  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  several  papers  on 
the  Viola  from  various  cultivators,  as  this  plant  is  an 
especial  favourite  of  mine  and  I  have  quite  300  plants 
in  bloom  in  my  little  garden,  which  is  the  envy  of 
many  of  my  friends  and  neighbours.  Mine  is 
thoroughly  a  town  garden,  for  it  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  my  residence  within  a  mile  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Market  Hall,  and  close  by  the  Camp  Hill 
Station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  a  closely  populated  district,  and  my  garden  is 
about  20  yds.  long,  and  6  yds.  wide,  so  that  I  have 
not  much  room  for  growing  aught  but  Violas  and  a 
few  other  plants ;  but  I  depend  very  much  upon 
Violas  for  my  early  display,  and  with  such  a  season 
as  this  they  are  still  in  full  bloom. 

A  centre  bed  about  5  ft.  wide  runs  nearly  the  length 
of  the  garden,  and  is  margined  with  Countess  i 
Hopetoun,  White,  and  True  Blue,  planted  alterna¬ 
tively,  both  of  dwarf  growth.  Then  I  have  other 
sorts  in  masses  of  colour,  Ardwell  Gem,  pale  yellow  ; 
and  Bullion,  and  Yellow  Boy,  both  deeper-colourecj 
yellows.  The  Mearns,  rich  rosy-purple,  with  lighp 
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coloured  top  petals ;  Mrs.  Gray,  white ;  Holyrood, 
rich  blue,  tinted  violet ;  and  Ormond,  which  is  very 
like  Archie  Grant,  and  blooms  so  freely.  I  planted 
a  patch  of  Countess  of  Kintore,  but  it  has  not  done 
well  being  attacked  so  fiercely  with  brown  Aphis. 
The  others  are  doing  well  and  I  have  had  and  still 
have  a  wonderfully  gay  bed,  and  from  the  sitting  room 
the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  Each  patch  of  colour  is 
4  ft.  by  from  2  ft.  to  2 i  ft.,  and  the  colours  arranged 
to  be  as  effective  as  possible. 

Last  year  I  had  a  mixed  bed  with  other  sorts 
added,  but  I  find  the  plan  adopted  this  year  is  very 
much  more  effective.  Then  to  ensure  an  autumn 
display  in  this  bed,  I  also  planted  between  the 
Violas,  Roses,  White  and  Scarlet  Dwarf  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Asters.  These  are  doing  well  and  are  just 
coming  into  bloom,  and  here  and  there  I  planted 


struck  a  lot  of  Carnations  from  cuttings  in  a  cold 
frame  and  kept  them  through  the  winter,  and  planted 
them  out  in  the  spring ;  and  Violas  were  planted  last 
autumn  and  planted  close  together  on  a  narrow 
border  under  a  wall  facing  the  south-east.  It  was  a 
terrible  winter  for  them  and  I  lost  a  good  many,  but 
this  winter  I  shall  afford  more  protection,  and  plant 
out  the  Violas  as  soon  as  I  can  in  March. 

When  I  first  took  the  garden  in  hand  I  had  all  the 
worst  of  the  old  soil  and  stones  removed,  and  got  in 
a  supply  of  fresh  turfy  soil  and  rotten  manure. 
Each  spring  I  add  some  fresh  soil  and  a  little  manure, 
and  leave  it  turned  up  to  sweeten  during  the  winter. 
I  strongly  advocate  early  and  firm  planting,  and 
Violas  are  now  so  cheap  that  a  few  dozens  cost  very 
little,  and  if  a  stock  is  not  kept  up  afterwards  it  is 
one’s  own  fault.  My  garden  is  really  a  town  garden 


the  popular  name,  although  somewhat  misleading  to 
the  unitiated  inasmuch  as  a  more  appropriate  name 
would  be  Perennial  Pea,  referring  to  the  duration  of 
the  plant  rather  than  to  the  everlasting  character  of 
the  flowers.  The  latter  are  not  so  large  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  blooms  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  nor  have  they  the 
same  powerful  fragrance,  but  they  are  abundantly 
produced  in  long  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  developing  in  succes¬ 
sion  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  white 
variety  is  particularly  choice  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
independent  of  its  use  for  covering  trellises,  fences 
and  other  objects.  Both  the  rose-coloured  typical 
form  and  the  white  variety  are  now  the  glory  of 
many  a  cottage  and  villa  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  appeal  to  every  onlooker  by  their  con¬ 
spicuous  appearance. 


The  Florence  Cherry. 


Dwarf  Blue  Ageratums  and  Fuchsias.  My  garden 
is  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  my  friends  and  my¬ 
self,  and  was  such  a  wilderness  when  I  took  to  it, 
that  I  am  induced  to  write  these  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  those  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  manufacturing  towns  to  try  to  do  more  with 
their  gardens  than  they  do.  I  have  two  side 
borders  about  2J  ft.  wide  in  which  there  are  Asters, 
Stocks,  and  I  grow  only  three  or  four  bright  colours 
of  each  ;  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinums,  Dwarf  Scabious 
and  Carnations,  which  do  very  well  ;  and  some 
plants  of  Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora,  and  mixed 
with  these  are  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  at  the  top  of 
some  rock  work  which  seperates  my  garden  from 
my  next  door  neighbour's,  there  is  a  row  of  the  new 
race  of  Dwarf  Single  Dahlias  just  coming  into 
bloom. 

My  garden  costs  me  very  little,  as  with  the  help  of 
two  garden  frames  and  a  small  greenhouse  in  the 
next  garden,  I  raised  all  the  plants  I  wanted  from 
seed,  excepting  the  Carnations  and  Violas.  In 
gardens  in  smoky  towns  like  Birmingham,  one’s  great 
difficulty  lies 'in  saving  plants  through  the  winter,  I 


and  Daisies,  Sweet  Williams,  and  almost  everything 
dies  in  the  winter,  unless  it  be  a  very  mild  one,  for 
we  suffer  so  much  from  a  smoky  sunless  atmosphere 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Still,  with  care  and  attention 
I  find  that  a  town  garden  can  be  made  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  My  next  door  neighbour’s 
garden  is  now  under  my  care,  and  was  a  scene  of 
desolation  last  winter,  but  now  is  in  shape,  and  the 
beds  filled  with  Dwarf  Single  Dahlias,  Stocks,  Asters, 
and  other  plants,  doing  exceedingly  well. — Amateur 
Gardener. 


EVERLASTING  PEA. 

The  while  and  the  typical  rose-flowered  form  are  in 
perfection  during  the  month  of  August,  forming  a 
succession  to  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  L.  grandiflorus 
and  L.  rotundifolius.  In  gardens  the  type  is  known 
as  L.  latifolius  and  the  white  form  as  L.  1.  albus ; 
but  botanists  are  generally  agreed  that  the  proper 
names  should  be  Lathyrus  sylvestris  platyphyllus 
and  L.  s.  p.  albus.  The  names  may  prove  trouble¬ 
some  to  seme,  biit  there  can  be  little  difficulty  with 


THE  FLORENCE  CHERRY. 

I  cannot  think  why  this  old  variety  of  Cherry  is  not 
more  grown  than  it  is.  Except  in  Kent  it  is  very 
seldom  seen,  yet  it  is  a  grand  and  certain  bearer, 
especially  when  the  trees  have  attained  some  age ; 
and  that  the  fruit  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the 
sample  I  send  you  will  show.  There  are  two  trees  on 
our  Cherry  wall,  planted  by  my  predecessor,  and  as 
the  fruits  come  in  when  the  early  sorts,  such  as  the 
Bigarreau  are  over,  the  Florence  is  most  valuable  to 
us  for  the  dessert.  I  have  read  of  the  fine  varieties 
grown  in  pots  by  Mr.  Rivers,  but  know  them  only 
by  name.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  from 
experience  how  they  answer  on  outside 
walls  ?  Had  I  a  Cherry  house,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  try  some  of  them,  but  would  not  like  to 
plant  them  on  walls  without  more  information  about 
them  than  I  possess  at  present.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rivers 
would  give  us  the  result  of  his  experience. — C.  Brown. 
[We  only  know  the  Florence  variety  in  a  general  way 
as  being  a  favourite  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  and 
especially  about  Maidstone.  The  fruits  are  large, 
heart-shaped,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  pale  yellow  and  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  flesh  is  firm  ancl  exceedingly  sweet. — Ed.] 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Cuttings  of  Stove  Plants. — The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  take  cuttings  of  such  things  as  Allaman- 
das,  Clerodendrons,  Ixoras,  Aphelandras,  Dipladenias 
and  other  stove  subjects  of  which  a  stock  of  young 
plants  may  be  desired.  Place  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  for 
the  more  tender  kinds.  The  more  robust  will  enjoy 
stronger  material,  such  as  a  fair  quantity  of  good 
fibrous  but  mellow  loam.  This  will  be  the  more 
necessary  considering  that  the  plants  will  have  to 
stand  in  the  pots  till  spring. 

Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias. — If  agood  batch 
of  cuttings  is  taken  off  now  and  rooted,  the  plants 
obtained  thereby  will  be  dwarf  and  very  useful  for 
the  front  of  the  benches  in  the  conservatory  or 
for  table  decoration  at  Christmas.  The  bracts  will 
not  be  so  large  as  on  earlier  struck  plants,  but  the 
dwarfness  of  the  plants  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  in  other  respects.  Much  the  same 
applies  to  Euphorbia  splendens,  better  known  per¬ 
haps  as  E.  jacquiniaeflora. 

Ixora  macrothyrsa. — Should  the  stems  of  this 
plant  get  to  considerable  length  without  showing 
flower,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  shortening  them 
back,  otherwise  no  bloom  will  be  obtained  from  them. 
The  strong  stems  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  their 
wood  after  which  they  will  develop  cymes  of  bloom 
a  foot  in  diameter. 

Impatiens  Sultani  and  I.  episcopi — Plants  of 
the  first-named  are  best  raised  from  seeds  as  they 
make  bushy  and  floriferous  specimens  without  any 
stopping.  They  may  be  grown  to  a  great  size  (say  a 
yard  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter)  by  shifting 
them  into  larger  sized  pots  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  keep  them  growing.  The  stems  must  at  the  same 
time  be  staked  out  to  prevent  crowding  and  give  the 
leaves  every  advantage  of  light.  I.  episcopi  is 
usually  grown  from  cuttings,  and  makes  more 
bushy  plants  if  frequently  or  occasionally  stopped. 

Rivinias. — Young  plants  of  Rivinias  may  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  but  seeds  give  by  far  the  least 
trouble  and  the  best  results.  A  few  racemes  of 
berries  may  be  sacrificed  for  propagating  purposes. 
Plants  raised  now,  or  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  ripe 
will  make  larger  plants  next  summer  and  also  come 
into  fruit  earlier  than  if  the  sowing  were  delayed  till 
spring.  Of  course  the  old  plants  may  be  cut  back 
after  the  berries  drop  and  be  started  again  in  a  brisk 
heat.  The  yellow  and  red  berried  kinds  are  useful 
for  contrast. 

Gloxinias. — Make  note  of  the  fine  kinds  for  grow¬ 
ing  on  another  year.  Weed  out  all  inferior  sorts 
especially  the  drooping  and  tubular  flowered  kinds, 
which  are  not  worth  preserving  seeing  that  so  many 
fine,  erect  flowering  kinds  are  now  in  cultivation. 
Save  seeds  of  the  finest  kinds  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  better  ones  from  them.  Propagate  choice 
kinds  by  means  of  the  leaves.  As  the  plants  go  out 
of  flower  stand  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  where 
they  can  be  freely  ventilated,  in  order  to  ripen  off  the 
tubers  ;  withhold  water  gradually  after  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  dying  dovm.  The  process  of  ripening 
must  not  be  unduly  hastened. 

Vines. — The  night  temperature  in  houses  in  which 
late  varieties  are  grown  should  be  kept  up  to  658  at 
night  with  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation  to  prevent 
moisture  from  settling  upon  the  berries.  More 
ventilation  will  be  necessary  during  the  day  to  assist 
in  ripening,  colouring  and  developing  the  proper 
flavour.  It  should  be  freely  given  on  bright  days 
withdrawing  it  early  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to 
economise  sun  heat.  In  very  dull  weather  more  fire 
heat  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  a  buoyant  atmos¬ 
phere.  Lady  Downs,  Gros  Colmar,  Alicant,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Gros  Guillaume  more  especially  call  for 
this  treatment. 

Melons. — Every  opportunity  of  hastening  the 
ripening  of  Melons  in  frames  where  no  artificial 
means  of  heating  are  at  command,  should  be  em¬ 
braced.  Shut  up  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoon, 
even  with  bright  sunshine,  damping  the  foliage  at 
the  same  time,  when  no  harm  can  result  even  with  a 
high  temperature,  Young  plants  intended  for  giving 
?  supply  of  fruif  (luring  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  should  not  b=  jsegt  iq  ppts  till  they  nre  root 


bound. .  Should  the  mounds  not  be  ready  for  their 
reception,  give  a  shift  into  a  larger  sized  pot  for  the 
time  being. 

Planting  Strawberries. — Fresh  plantations  of 
Strawberries  may  be  made  during  the  present  month, 
and  if  made  at  once,  using  strong  well-rooted  runners, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  next  summer.  ,  On  light 
soils  plantations  do  not  as  a  rule  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  longer  period  thanjtwo  or  three  years. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  a  crop 
should  be  obtained  from  them  the  first  year.  Some 
varieties  bear  best  and  ripen  their  fruits  earlier  the 
first  summer  after  being  planted.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  growers  with  regard  to  Noble. 

Bedding  Plants. — Proceed  with  the  propagation 
of  such  things  as  Pelargoniums,  Iresine,  Ageratum, 
Heliotrope,  Gnaphalium,  Coleus,  Lobelia,  &c.  All 
of  the  above  will  require  a  little  more  shading  than 
the  Pelargoniums  during  bright  sunshine ;  but  if 
they  are  kept  properly  moist,  shading  can  and  must 
be  dispensed  with  except  during  bright  sunshine. 

Evergreen  Shrubs.— Cuttings  of  several  things 
such  as  Cherry  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels,  Aucubas, 
Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  varieties,  together  with 
several  others  of  that  class,  may  now  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  taken  oft  about  a  foot  long  and 
inserted  in  a  cool  shady  border.  They  would  be 
greatly  assisted  by  a  free  use  of  leaf  soil  and  old 
potting  bench  material  for  mixing  with  the  natural 
soil.  Dig  over  the  soil  as  the  work  goes  on  and  take 
out  an  even  trench  in  which  to  insert  the  cuttings. 
After  insertion  tread  down  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
cuttings. 


CHEMICAL  MANURES.* 

The  Principles  and  the  Theory  is  the  first  of  three 
volumes  on  Chemical  Manures  written  by  M, 
Georges  Ville,  the  celebrated  French  experimentalist 
on  agricultural  chemistry.  The  book  runs  to  388 
pages  and  has  now  reached  its  seventh  edition.  The 
author  has  been  working  at  the  subject  since  1861, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  give  a  series 
of  public  conferences  annually  on  the  results  of  his 
studies  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  is  now  in  the 
course  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  of 
his  works  on  various  subjects  bearing  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  one  way  or  other,  and  extending  to  ten  volumes. 

He  considers  that  the  subject  of  chemical  manures 
is  called  upon  to  determine  a  revolution  in  agricul¬ 
ture  as  considerable  and  as  fecund  as  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  has  effected  for  industry. 
Furthermore  that  within  the  last  forty  years  the 
doctrine  of  chemical  manures  has  been  fighting  its 
way  against  ignorance,  routine  and  envy,  and  has  at 
last  impressed  itself  upon  the  most  sceptic  as  on  the 
most  hostile.  The  first  edition  of  Engrais  Chimiques, 
or  chemical  manures,  appeared  in  1868,  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  it  have  been  published  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  England  and  also  the 
United  States. 

Numerous  analysis  are  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  showing  not  only  the  elements  of  which  the 
plants  are  composed,  but  the  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous  substances  which  are  formed  in  vegetable 
tissues.  Several  tables  are  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work  showing  the  relative  effect  of  certain  kinds 
of  manure  on  Wheat,  Clover,  Hemp,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  crops.  A  complete  manure  applied  to  a 
crop  of  wheat  gave  a  return  of  6,941  kilogrammes  (a 
kilogramme  is  a  little  over  2  lb.  avoirdupois)  of 
straw  and  3,750  kilogrammes  of  grain  per  hectare  (a 
hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  English  acres).  A 
nitrogenous  manure  without  mineral  matter  gave 
3,487  kilogrammes  of  straw  and  1,650  kilogrammes 
of  grain.  In  another'  trial  mineral  manure  without 
nitrogen  gave  3,003  kilogrammes  of  straw  and  1,287 
kilogrammes  of  grain.  Without  manure  of  any  kind 
the  produce  was  2,640  kilogrammes  of  straw  and  902 
kilogrammes  of  grain.  The  net  results  would  there¬ 
fore  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the  complete 
manure. 

The  author  in  another  passage  compares  the  value 
of  chemical  manures  with  those  of  the  farmyard, 
and  states  that  with  2,310  kilogrammes  of  chemical 
products  one  can  compose  a  manure  of  a  richness 
equivalent  to  40,000  kilogrammes  of  farmyard 

t  Les  Engrais  Chimiques,  by  M,  Georges  Ville,  Vol,  I,, 
The  Principles  and  the  Theory,  (bibrairg  Agricole,  26,  Rue 
Jacob,  and  Libralrie  G.  Masson,  jzp.  Rpubvard  gaint] 
Germain,  Paris.)  .  ' 


manure.  The  facility  of  employing,  distributing, 
and  the  economy  in  transport  all  speak  favourably 
for  chemical  manures.  The  nitrogen  of  the  latter  is 
immediately  assimilable,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of 
farmyard  manure  which  has  to  undergo  decom¬ 
position,  during  which  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  air,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  lost. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Beetroot  for  the  production 
of  sugar  the  author  has  met  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition.  He  argues  that  with  the  use 
of  chemical  manures  he  can  obtain  a  heavier  crop 
and  of  better  quality  than  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  culture,  and  the  roots  possess  the  same  richness 
in  crystallisable  sugar,  extractible  by  the  usual 
methods  of  manufacture.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  giving  of  formulas  of  manures  for  different  crops, 
such  as  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  natural  Grasses,  Hemp, 
Colza,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Cow  Cabbages,  Hops,  gar¬ 
dening,  etc.  Complete  manures  suitable  for  the 
different  kinds  are  given  with  the  percentage  of  the 
various  ingredients  used,  so  that  the  cultivator  may 
mix  them  for  himself  if  so  inclined  or  if  he  be  fond 
of  making  experiments. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  dealt  with  at  the  same  time, 
showing  how  Wheat  may  be  grown  upon  the  same 
land  year  after  year  by  the  use  of  the  chemical 
ingredients  which  that  crop  in  its  growth  removes 
from  the  soil.  The  author  finds  that  the  exclusive 
culture  of  Wheat  on  the  same  ground  has  the  effect 
of  favouring  the  multiplication  of  bad  weeds,  entail¬ 
ing  considerable  expense  in  weeding  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  Wheat  crop  to  a  high  standard.  He  advo¬ 
cates  cropping  the  land  with  Potatos  or  Clover  the 
third  year  to  counteract  this  result.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  have  liked  that  the  author  had  gone  a 
little  further  in  making  experiments  upon  garden 
crops,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  what  might  be 
done  in  special  cultures  with  chemical  manures. 

. 

QUEENWOOD,  CHERTSEY. 

I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Queenwood,  Chertsey,  the 
residence  of  L.  H.  Otter  Esq.,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  sight  of  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
and  which  was  certainly  worth  a  day’s  journey  to  see. 
The  trees  in  question  were  planted  in  a  cold  house, 
and  when  the  able  and  courteous  gardener,  Mr.  Stuart, 
took  charge  of  the  place,  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
he  was  told  that  the  trees  could  not  be  induced  to  set 
their  fruits.  But  by  renewing  the  border,  by  setting 
the  fruits  with  the  aid  of  a  light  brush,  and  giving 
copious  waterings,  good  crops  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  this  season 
one  would  imagine  that  they  are  at  their  best — for 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  The  trees  on  walls 
outside,  in  a  well-kept,  but  not  large  kitchen  garden 
are  also  carrying  wonderful  crops. 

Some  Pear  trees  on  the  walls  are  also  doing  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  notably  the  old  Seckle,  which  is 
bearing  a  fine  crop,  and  I  fancy  is  not  often  seen  on 
a  wall,  but  was  so  planted  at  Queenwood  by  the 
express  desire  of  Mr.  Otter.  The  soil  here  is  not  very 
deep,  and  consequently  the  Pears  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  ripening  their  wood  prematurely,  but  by 
giving  copious  waterings,  backed  up  by  strong  pota¬ 
tions  from  the  liquid  manure  tanx  when  in  flower, 
and  afterwards  mulching  with  wood  ashes,  &c.  Mr. 
Stuart  has  got  the  trees  into  rare  condition  again, 
and  they  well  repay  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken 
with  them. 

During  a  walk  round  the  garden)  my  friend  let  fall 
the  remark  that  he  once  overheard  the  question  asked 
of  a  competitor  at  a  fruit  show  how  he  managed  to 
produce  such  fine  fruit,  and  the  reply  was  “Well,  I  am 
a  butcher  by  trade  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  remark  being  clearly  that  he  understood  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  refuse  from  the  slaughter¬ 
house.  The  collection  of  fruits  at  Queenwood, 
though  not  large,  I  can  testify  look  extremely  well. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Peach  crops,  here,  I  may 
mention  the  trees  in  the  well-kept  garden  at  Cowly 
House,  which  were  in  flower  during  the  time  that 
heavy  fogs  hung  over  the  district,  and  the  place  being 
near  water,  though  the  house  was  heated,  the  crop 
suffered  very  much.  Some  Vines  at  Cowly  are 
carrying  remarkably  fine  bunches,  considering  the 
Vines  are  so  young,  the  glass  being  of  recent  con¬ 
struction.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  in  each 
garden,  and  also  picked  up  not  a  few.  wrinkles  -=:- 
'A,  J,  Brown,  CWertstjE 
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Hew  Fruits. 

Cucumber  Matchless. — Twelve  samples  of  this 
Cucumber  were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee,  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery, Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  when  a  First- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  it.  Each  fruit  was 
about  16  ins.  to  iS  ins.  long,  cylindrical  and  only 
slightly  tapered  at  either  end.  The  skin  was  of  a 
rich  dark  green  and  almost  smooth,  the  prickly 
points  being  few  and  scattered. 

Melon  Meritorious. — This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Castle  Gardens  and  Flero  of  Lockinge. 
The  fruit  is  globular  and  of  large  size  with  a  pale 
yellow  surface  closely  netted  with  raised  grey  lines. 
The  flesh  is  scarlet  and  of  remarkable  thickness,  but 
a  considerable  amount  attaches  to  the  rind  and 
evidently  never  softens.  The  greater  thickness  is 
however  pulpy,  sweet  and  palatable.  A  fruit  was 
shown  on  the  same  day  as  the  above,  by  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Plum  St.  Etienne. — Notwithstanding  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  the  fruits  of  this  Plum  are  now 
ripe.  They  are  of  medium  size  and  globose  or 
slightly  oblong,  clear  yellow,  except  on  the  sunny 
side,  where  they  are  of  a  golden  yellow.  They  are 
slightly  acid  but  pleasant,  and  would  evidently  be 
very  suitable  for  preserving  or  in  tarts,  stewed  or 
otherwise  cooked.  Altogether  it  may  be  described  as 
pretty.  A  dish  of  it  was  brought  up  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 

Sutton’s  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon. — A  i.  This 
is  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  I  have  ever 
met  with.  It  was  certificated  by  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the 
name  of  Advance,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  under 
the  name  of  Barkham’s  Seedling.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  Mr.  James  Barkham  the  other  day, 
when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  showed  me  two 
unheated,  six  light  pits  devoted  to  its  culture,  and 
which  when  the  crop  is  ripened  off  will  have  given 
him  ii2  fine  fruits,  It  is  a  robust  grower  and  very 
prolific ;  a  cross  between  Scarlet  Invincible  and 
High  Cross  hybrid.  The  fruit  is  large,  perfectly 
spherical,  with  a  pale  skin  and  beautifully  netted; 
the  flesh  is  of  a  deep,  rich  scarlet  colour,  and 
delicious  flavour.  I  have  tasted  a  good  many  Melons 
within  the  last  few  weeks  at  flower  shows  and  in 
private  gardens,  but  A  i,  is  by  far  the  best  flavoured 
and  most  handsome  one  I  have  come  across  this 
season. — Rusticus. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

LETTUCE. 

After  learning  from  your  columns  that  a  sample  of 
this  Lettuce  had  been  sent  to  you  from  Knebworth 
and  which  was  duly  reported  upon  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  vol.  v.,  p.  756,  I  determined,  when 
the  proper  time  came,  to  give  the  New  York  a  trial ; 
consequently  have  grown  the  variety  for  the  last  two 
summers,  and  can  emphatically  corroborate  every 
word  which  your  correspondents  have  said  in  its 
favour.  A  question  of  mine  at  the  time  as  to  whether 
the  sample  submitted  had  not  undergone  some 
special  treatment  to  bring  it  up  to  such  colossal  pro¬ 
portions  elicited  a  reply  from  Mr.  Kipling,  to  the 
effect  that  no  special  treatment  had  been  given, 
merely  ordinary  cultivation. 

.  This  observation  led  me  to  think  that  perhaps  a 
little  extra  good  treatment  would  lead  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  results,  and  this  season  I  have  not  been 
disappointed,  for  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  I 
cut  a  specimen  nearly  reaching  the  reported 
American  record.  My  specimen  measured  22  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  68  ins.,  or  nearly  two  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  heart,  or  edible  portion,  was  over 
10  ins,  across,  and  the  total  weight  when  cut  at  the 
ground  level,  undressed,  was  6  lbs.  70ZS.  Unlike 
“All  the  Year  Round,"  the  seed  of  New  York  is 
white,  and  when  in  the  seedling  stage  of  growth  it 
resembles  a  Cos,  and  having  such  strong  midribs, 
and  erect  oblong  leaves,  the  plants  could  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  former,  but  as  the  leaves  become 
older  they  assume  broader  proportions. 

All  who  have  seen  the  New  York  here  this  summer 
have  declared  that  they  thought  they  were  cabbages 
at  first  sight.  In  my  opinion  this  American  intro¬ 
duction  possesses  every  essential  qualification  for  a 
main  cropping  and  exhibition  variety, — B ,  Lockwood, 

LiiUllcy,  West  Yorkshire,  August  17, 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

The  carpet  and  other  bedding  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden  at  Battersea  Park  is  much  after  the  style  of 
that  of  former  years,  but  has  hitherto  suffered  to 
some  extent  by  the  heavy  rains  that  have  prevailed 
for  some  time  past  ;  and  the  late  spring  and  com¬ 
paratively  cold  summer  have  retarded  it.  The 
autumn  months  may  yet  make  amends  for  it  and 
enable  the  flowering  plants  to  make  a  good  display 
of  bloom.  One  of  the  carpet  beds,  however,  is 
striking  and  novel  in  its  way.  It  is  circular  and 
has  six  large,  elevated,  lozenge-shaped  mounds 
regularly  arranged  round  the  centre,  with  six  others 
outside  and  alternating  with  them,  while  there  are 
twelve  smaller  squares  also  elevated  and  alternating 
with  the  others.  A  plant  of  Dracaena  congesta 
occupies  the  centre  on  the  ground  level.  Three  of 
the  inner  rhomboid  figures  have  their  inner  ends 
planted  with  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  and  the  outer  ends  with  Sedum  glau- 
cum  with  a  centre  of  Chamaepeuce  [diacantha  and 
some  dot  plants  of  Sempervivum  tabulaeforme. 
The  other  three  have  their  inner  ends  planted  with 
Alternanthera  amcena  and  the  outer  with  A.  parony- 
choides  major.  The  next  six  are  planted  with 
Sagina  pilifera  aurea,  quartered  with  Cotyledon 
secunda  glauca,  and  having  a  plant  of  C.  metallica 
in  the  centre  of  each  quarter.  The  twelve  outer 
mounds  are  flatly  pyramidal  and  planted  with  Sedum 
glaucum,  quartered  with  the  same  plants  as  the 
larger  six  inside  them.  Then  follows  a  broad 
irregular  or  indented  band  of  Alternanthera  amcena 
with  dot  plants  of  Cotyledon  metallica,  C.  clavifolia, 
C.  pulverulenta,  Aloe  mitrasformis,  &c.  A  line  of 
Golden  Feather  and  another  of  Antennaria  tomentosa 
complete  the  edging.  As  a  whole  the  bed  proves 
very  attractive  to  the  visitors. 

The  coffin-shaped  beds  are,  as  usual,  very  neatly 
planted.  The  circular  bed  betw.een  the  two  oblong 
ones  is  planted  with  Alternanthera  amcena  in  the 
form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  the  ends  of  the  cross 
consist  of  Mesembryanthemum.  The  groundwork 
of  the  figure  consists  of  Sedum  glaucum,  and  there 
is  a  triple  edging.  The  bed  on  either  side  of  this 
has  a  conspicuous  scroll  work  of  Alternanthera 
amoena,  edged  with  a  single  line  of  A.  versicolor ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  line  of  small  plants  of  Cotyle¬ 
don  secunda  glauca,  and  another  slender  line  of 
Alt  ernanthera  versicolor.  After  this  comes  a  band 
of  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  outside  of  which 
comes  Kleinia  repens,  winding  almost  from  the 
margin  of  the  bed  to  the  centres  of  the  figures  which 
are  occupied  with  Mesembryanthemum.  Then  comes 
an  outer  ground  work  of  Sedum  glaucum,  with 
patches  of  Alternanthera  inserted  at  the  angles.  A 
triple  edging  surrounds  the  whole.  Near  these  beds 
is  an  oblong  bed  of  bronzy-red  leaved  Cannas  in  fine 
condition.  Several  other  carpet  beds  are  scattered 
about  the  grounds,  but  neither  of  them  are  so 
interesting  to  lovers  of  this  style  of  bedding  as  those 
just  mentioned.  On  the  north  side  of  the  subtropical 
garden  is  some  neat  scroll  work,  done  chiefly  with 
Alternantheras  and  other  low  plants  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

Of  the  taller  growing  and  fine  foliaged  plants  there 
are  numerous  beds.  A  large  one  in  the  angle 
between  two  walks  is  planted  with  tall  standard 
specimens  of  Datura  Knightii,  well  furnished  with 
flower  buds  when  we  saw  it.  The  undergrowth  con¬ 
sists  of  single  striped  Petunias,  Nicotiana  affinis,  and 
Atriplex  hortensis,  terminating  in  tufts  of  red  foliage. 
A  large  oblong  bed  is  occupied  with  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Polymnia  grandis,  intermixed  with  dark 
flowered  Heliotropes  and  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece  all 
standing  clear  of  one  another,  and  surrounded  as 
usual  with  a  triple  edging.  Another  bold  bed  con¬ 
sists  of  Ficus  elastica,  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  intermixed 
with  Eucalyptus  globulus,  3  ft.  high,  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Coleus  refulgeus  and  Lantanas,  surrounded 
with  four  lines  of  edging.  Rather  striking  in  its  way 
is  a  bed  of  a  crimson-leaved  Coleus,  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  American  Agave  in  the  centre  and  five  green 
ones  around  it.  Dwarf  plants  of  Pelargonium 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  are  planted  around  the  Agaves 
so  that  the  latter  appear  as  if  sunk  in  holes  amongst 
the  Coleus.  Single  stemmed  plants  of  the  broad- 
leaved  Abutilon  brasiliense  on  a  ground-work  of 
Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum  and  Lobelias,  also 
has  an  attraction  of  its  own.  A  pretty  and  light  bed 
is  planted  with  Abutilon  Thompsoni  and  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  shout  a  feet  high  on  a  ground-work  of 
Cpleug  rsiulgens  jvith  black  foliage,  and  Lantanas, 


The  Palm,  Fern,  and  Cycas  grove  is  occupied  with 
well  furnished  plants  this  year.  Amongst  them  are 
good  samples  of  Encephalartos  villosus,  E.  horridus, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Areca  lutescens,  ITowea  Forsteriana, 
Asplenium  Nidus,  Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  the  Stag’s 
Horn  Fern  and  Dicksonia  antarctica  having  its 
stems  intertwined  -with  Vitis  antarctica.  In  the 
alpine  garden  is  a  large  white  mound  of  Antennaria 
tomentosa  in  the  background.  Something  of  this 
sort  might  be  attempted  in  private  gardens  using 
flowering  plants  as  well  as  those  grown  for  the  sake 
of  foliage  only.  For  instance  we  might  have  mounds 
of  Aubrietia  deltoides,  or  even  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses, 
and  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  in  spring,  and  dwarf 
Campanulas  and  other  subjects  during  summer. 
The  fore  part  of  the  garden  in  the  park,  usually 
planted  with  succulents,  is  j this  year  occupied  with 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Lilium  auratum,  L.  cana- 
dense,  L.  longiflorum,  Tuberous  Begonias.  Lobelia 
splendens  Victorias,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii  and 
others.  Several  subjects  are  also  interspersed 
amongst  them  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  including 
the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Dracaena  congesta,  D.  aus¬ 
tralis,  Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  and  others  inter¬ 
mixed  in  an  informal  way.  A  border  along  the  front 
is  covered  with  a  neat  carpet  of  Leptinella  dioica, 
which  requires  no  attention  in  the  way  of  clipping 
nor  mowing  like  grass  in  order  to  keep  it  low.  The 
finely-lobed  leaves  hug  the  ground  in  a  pleasing  way 
and  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  grass. 

_  ,  ♦  , 

GLOXINIA  FLORAL  GEM. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  arrangement  of  colour 
which  may  take  place  in  Gloxinia  flowers,  and  now 
that  the  strains  are  so  varied  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
raisers  to  secure  regularly  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
and  a  regular  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  distinct 
colours.  The  variety  under  notice  has  slightly 
nodding  funnel-shape  flowers,  with  seven  segments 
shaped  like  a  cheese-cutter  or  garden  edging  iron, 
and  which  greatly  overlap  one  another.  The  tube  is 
pure  white,  with  exception  of  some  faint  purple  dots 
or  markings  near  the  base  internally.  The  segments 
are  wavy  at  the  margins  and  bright  crimson,  lightly 
suffused  with  rosy-purple  round  the  margin  of  the 
crimson  colour,  especially  at  the  base,  where  a  wavy 
line  of  purple  separates  the  white  of  the  tube  and 
the  crimson  of  the  lamina.  The  edges  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  are  pure  white,  thus  giving  the  flower  as  a 
whole  a  very  lively  appearance,  reminding  us  of 
a  regal  Pelargonium  of  the  Madame  Thibaut  type. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  segments  favours  the 
overlapping  of  the  same,  and  wherever  such  shape 
occurs  we  generally  find  a  greater  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  than  the  primitive  number  five.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  highly-improved  forms  of  the 
Chinese  Primula.  The  Gloxinia  just  described  was 
raised  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 


Early  Savoys. 


A  collection  of  Savoys  may  be  seen  in  the  Trial 
Grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chiswick. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  earliness  of  the 
varieties.  An  unnamed  sort  has  been  fit  for  use  for 
some  time  past,  and  compared  with  the  others  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  earliest.  The  head 
is  conical,  the  outer  leaves  are  coarsely  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  light  green  compared  with  Savoys  generally. 
In  fact  the  plant  appears  half  way  between  a  Savoy 
and  a  Cabbage,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  ; 
and  speaking  of  it  as  a  Savoy  it  is  certainly  an  early 
one.  Next  in  point  of  earliness  is  another  sort 
named  Early  Diana.  It  is  of  dwarf,  spreading 
habit,  and  the  much  wrinkled  leaves  are  of  a  deep, 
glaucous  green.  The  heads  are  round  or  slightly 
conical,  and  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of 
those  of  the  unnamed  sort,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
fit  for  use,  and  would  apparently  keep  good  for.  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  unnamed  sort  appears  more 
tender,  and  should  evidently  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
heads  attain  their  proper  firmness  or  hardness.  The 
Early  Ulm  is  another  dwarf  habited  variety  and  a 
very  old  one  that  is  likely  to  find  a  place  amongst 
collections  of  winter  greens  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  rather  later  than  Early  Diana,  but  will  never¬ 
theless  be  fit  for  use  in  a  week  or  two.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  very  dark  glaucous  green  and  much  wrinkled. 
The  heads  are  of  moderate. size  and  keep  ag  well  gs 
most  Savoys  in  winter, 
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HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE 

IN  SOUTH  WALES* 

The  climate  and  the  soil  and  situation  in  many  places 
in  South  Wales  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits.  With  these 
natural  advantages,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
fritfts  of  all  kinds  in  our  large  towns  and  populous 
mining  districts,  it  is  surprising  that  some  of  our 
intelligent  energetic  market  gardeners  have  not  long 
since  made  fruit  growing  a  specialty  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff.  After  eighteen 
years'  experience  of  growing  fruit  in  this  district,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  as  fine  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  and  other  kinds  can  be  grown  here  in  the 
vales  of  Glamorgan,  and  in  many  other  places  all 
over  the  country,  as  those  produced  in  the  best  fruit¬ 
growing  counties  in  England,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
in  selecting  and  cultivating  the  most  suitable 
varieties. 

There  are  few  orchards  in  Glamorgan,  and  what 
few  I  have  seen  are  (and  have  been)  much  neglected. 
To  judge  from  the  stunted  sickly  appearance  of  some 
of  the  trees,  and  the  bushy  mass  of  branches  in  others, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  pruning 
and  manuring  the  soil  since  they  were  planted.  The 
planting,  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  crude, 
and  consisted  simply  of  digging  a  hole  without  any 
previous  preparation  of  the  soil,  putting  the  roots 
into  it  and  covering  them  with  earth,  after  which  the 
tree  was  left  to  its  own  resources — nothing  being  done 
to  it  afterwards. 

To  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of  any 
kind  the  best  sites  should  be  chosen,  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  prepared,  when  necessary,  by  draining, 
trenching,  digging,  and  manuring  before  planting  the 
trees.  In  orchards  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should  not 
be  less  than  30  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  none  but  the 
best  trees — worked  on  the  free  stock — with  straight 
clean  stems  of  6  ft.  before  branching,  and  not  more 
than  three  years  old  from  the  time  of  budding,  should 
be  planted. 

I  may  say  here  that  I  remember  an  intelligent 
farmer  telling  me  in  all  earnestness,  that  his  father 
was  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  Apple  in  this 
district,  that  he  grafted  his  own  trees,  and  those  he 
grafted  on  the  Grey  Willow  stock — which  I  take  to 
be  Salix  caprea — succeeded  the  best  on  his  heavy 
soil— the  lias  clay.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
that  I  have  had  no  experience  of  that  stock ! 
Plants  that  have  stood  in  nurs_ery  rows  for  years, 
and  have  been  pruned  repeatedly  to  keep  their  heads 
within  bounds,  seldom  make  good  trees.  When 
lifted  they  have  scarcely  any  fibrous  roots,  and  after 
replanting  become  stunted,  and  fail  to  make  much 
growth  for  several  years.  On  the  other  hand,  young 
vigorous  trees,  planted  at  the  age  mentioned,  start 
into  growth  at  once,  and  soon  become  large  and 
fruitful.  In  planting,  the  varieties  must  be  kept  by 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  growth,  and  convenience  in  gathering 
and  storing  the  fruit.  Make  the  pit  large  enough 
to  hold  the  roots  without  being  cramped,  and  a 
strong  stake  driven  into  it  to  tie  the  tree  to.  After 
which  place  the  tree  close  to  the  stake,  spread  the 
roots  out  on  all  sides  before  filling  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  made  firm,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
plant  it  deeper  than  it  was  when  growing  in  the 
nursery  row.  When  planted  secure  the  tree  to  the 
stake,  prune  it,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  manure 
to  exclude  air  and  to  keep  down  evaporation.  All 
that  is  required  now  is  to  protect  it  from  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Barbed  wire  guards  I  find  the 
best ;  they  are  cheap,  durable,  and  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  any  other  kind  of  protection  that 
I  know.  The  principal  culture  of  orchard  trees  is 
during  the  first  few  years  when  they  are  young.  It 
consists  of  pruning  and  cutting  out  all  weak  useless 
branches  and  those  that  cross  each  other,  keeping 
the  trees  clean  and  free  of  insect  pests,  and  top¬ 
dressing  the  ground  with  good  manure  to  keep  them 
in  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  state. 

Fruit  Gardens. 

The  cultivation  in  the  fruit  garden  is  different  from 
that  of  an  orchard.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  may 
be  planted  here  a  little  closer,  say  from  18  to 
20  ft.  apart,  and  trained  in  pyramidal  form,  and 
the  ground  worked  and  cropped  between  them 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Cardiff  Conference  of  the  British  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  by  Mr.  A.  Psttigrbw,  Gardener,  Cardiff 
Castle, 


with  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Currant,  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  or  vegetable  crops,  until  they  have  filled  their 
allotted  space.  I  have  recommended  that  the  orchard 
trees  be  three  years  old  from  the  time  of  budding ; 
but  for  planting  in  the  garden  I  prefer  maidens,  or 
plants  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  buds  to  those  of 
four  or  five  years’  growth.  They  soon  establish 
themselves,  and  grow  faster  than  older  trees,  and  can 
be  trained  to  the  form  desired  much  easier.  I  repeat 
that  too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  taken  in 
planting,  and  none  but  the  very  best  trees  should  be 
planted  to  secure  successful  cultivation. 

There  are  several  fine  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  the 
Castle  gardens  here,  both  on  walls  and  in  the  open 
quarters  of  the  garden,  which  are  much  admired  by 
gardeners  and  others  visiting  the  place.  They  were 
all  planted,  pruned,  and  trained  under  my  supervision, 
and  perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  than  describe  the 
mode  adopted  in  growing  and  training  them.  To 
avoid  repitition,  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  trees 
were  planted  when  maidens  of ‘one  year’s  growth. 
The  Pear  trees  on  the  walls  are  planted  at  the 
distance  of  21  ft.  apart,  and  trained  in  fan-shape 
with  a  leader  up  the  centre.  When  planting 
them  they  were  kept  away  6  ins.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  to  allow  room  for  the  stem  to 
swell ;  the  roots  were  spread  out  carefully  and 
covered,  the  ground  made  firm,  and  mulched  with 
manure  afterwards.  The  leaders  were  then  cut  back 
to  within  18  ins-  from  the  ground  and  fastened 
loosely  to  the  wall.  In  the  following  year  they  pro¬ 
duced  from  three  to  five  shoots  each,  which  were 
carefully  but  loosely  nailed  to  the  wall  as  required 
during  the  growing  season,  and  allowed  to  grow  their 
full  length  without  being  stopped.  At  pruning  time 
the  centre  shoot  of  each  tree  was  cut  back  to 
within  18  or  20  ins.  from  where  it  started, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  growth,  and  the  two 
or  four  remaining  shoots,  as  the  case  might  be,  were 
nailed  to  the  wall  their  full  length ;  the  two  lower 
shoots  horizontally,  one  on  each  side  of  the  main 
stem,  and  the  others  at  a  slight  angle  up  the  wall. 
From  this  time  on,  until  the  trees  had  occupied  their 
full  space,  they  were  examined  regularlv  every  spring 
shortly  after  starting  into  growth,  and  all  the  super¬ 
fluous  buds  rubbed  off  the  leading  shoots  and  a  few 
of  the  buds  near  the  ends  of  the  permanent  branches 
picked  off  to  strengthen  the  terminal  bud.  I  never 
shorten  the  points  of  the  permanent  branches  until 
they  have  grown  their  full  length,  unless  they  have 
met  with  an  accident,  or  the  wood  happens  not  to  be 
sufficiently  ripe  to  remain.  The  brestwood  is  taken 
off  two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  but  I  never 
pinch  and  stop  the  growths  during  the  summer,  as 
recommended  by  some  writers. 

To  build  up  young  trees  and  furnish  the  wall  with 
them  in  the  shortest  time  possible  I  have  stopped 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  current  year’s  growth  after 
it  had  grown  about  2  ft.  in  length,  which  caused 
it  to  send  out  lateral  branches.  These  in  good 
seasons  ripened  well,  and  a  year’s  growth  was  gained 
by  adopting  this  method  ;  but  I  do  not  recommend 
it  in  a  general  way,  as  the  success  mainly  depends 
on  the  seasons  being  good  to  ripen  the  wood 
thoroughly. 

Pruning. 

The  trees  are  pruned  as  soon  after  the  leaves  fall 
as  possible,  and  the  roots  mulched  with  enough 
stable  litter  for  a  breadth  of  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  after  which  the  branches,  are 
syringed  with  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  All  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  the 
syringe  continually  churning  it  up  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  petroleum  thus  applied  kills  scale  and  all 
insects  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  it  gives  the 
bark  of  the  trees  a  smooth  and  healthy  appearance. 
This  finished,  the  branches  are  then  secured  in  their 
proper  position  for  the  year. 

Pyramidal  Trees. 

These,  though  differently  trained,  are  built  up 
much  in  the  same  way  as  wall  trees.  When  newly- 
planted  they  are  cut  down  to  within  18  ins.  from 
the  ground,  and  the  following  year  they  produce 
from  three  to  five  shoots  each.  One  of  the  strongest 
of  these  is  selected  for  a  leader,  which  ultimately 
becomes  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  others  are 
rubbed  off  except  three  of  the  best  placed,  which  are 
retained  to  form  the  base  and  framework  of  the  tree. 
The  shoots  are  allowed  to  finish  the  season’s  growth 
without  being  stopped  in  any  way.  When  they  are 
being  pruned  in  the  autumn  the  leading  shoot  is 
lqft  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  long,  according  to  the 


strength  and  ripeness  of  the  wood  (but  as  the 
trees  get  older  the  leading  shoots  may  be  left  even 
longer)  and  the  side  branches  a  little  shorter.  This 
system  is  practised  year  after  year,  cutting  out  all 
cross  and  superfluous  wood,  and  training  and 
furnishing  the  tree  with  well  arranged  branches  until 
it  has  filled  its  space,  after  which  the  growth  is 
spurred  in  the  usual  way  close  to  the  permanent 
wood  every  season  to  form  fruit  buds.  I  do  not 
believe  that  stopping  and  pinching  the  young  shoots 
during  summer  adds  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
tree  ;  besides,  it  is  impossible  in  large  fruit  gardens, 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  trees,  to  find  time 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  advise  root-pruning  to  be  practised  except 
in  cases  where  the  roots  have  penetrated  a  cold  wet 
subsoil,  in  which  the  trees  produce  strong  rank 
unfruitful  wood.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
trees  are  young,  they  should  be  lifted  entirely,  the 
strong  roots  cut  back,  and  the  fibrous  roots  spread 
out  near  the  surface  ;  but  when  the  trees  are  large  it 
is  advisable  to  dig  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  distant 
from  the  trunk  all  round,  cut  back  the  strong  roots, 
and  add  some  good  soil  to  encourage  fibrous  roots  to 
grow  near  the  surface. 

The  Apple  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect 
pests  and  disease  than  the  Pear.  The  canker  is  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  some  Varieties  are 
more  subject  to  it  then  others.  When  planted  in 
low,  damp  situations  the  trees  get  covered  with  moss 
and  lichen.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  cf 
American  blight,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  cf 
the  principal  causes  of  canker,  but  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  about  this.  When  once  a  tree  is 
attacked  with  canker  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure 
it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  grubbed  out  and  a  new  one 
planted  in  its  place  the  better.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  lose  time  and  valuable  space  with  a  sickly 
tree  from  any  cause  whatever  when  trees  can  be  bought 
so  cheaply  from  our  nurserymen.  Moss  and  lichen  can 
be  destroyed  by  dusting  the  trees  with  newly  slacked 
lime  on  damp  mornings  during  the  winter  months, 
and  American  blight  by  scrubbing  the  bark  of  the 
affected  trees  with  a  hard  brush  and  soapsuds,  and 
by  frequent  syringings  of  petroleum  mixed  in  water 
as  previously  described. 

Of  Apples  there  are  more  than  forty  varieties,  and 
of  Pears  about  the  same,  grown  in  the  Castle  gardens. 
But  the  following  twenty-four  of  each  are  amongst 
the  most  useful,  both  culinary  and  dessert.  Apples  : 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  Lord  Suffield, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Potts'  Seedling, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Ecklinville,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Golden  Noble,  Hawthornden,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Wellington),  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Rymer,  Warner’s  King,  and  Rushock 
Pearmain. 

Of  Pears  the  following  twenty-four  varieties  are 
grown  successfully  both  on  walls  and  pyramidal 
trees  in  the  open.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Jargon¬ 
elle,  Summer  Bergamot,  Beurre  Magnifique,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre 
d'Esperen,  Durondeau,  Louise  Bonrtte  of  Jersey, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Thomp¬ 
son’s,  Brown  Beurre,  General  Todtleben,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Gansel's 
Bergamot. 

Plums, 

The  trees  in  the  open  quarters  here  are  treated 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pyramidal  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  and  those  on  the  walls  are  pruned  and 
trained  the  same  as  the  Pear  trees  in  that  position. 
The  Plum,  like  most  of  the  stone  fruits,  is  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  aphides,  red  spider,  honeydew,  mildew, 
gum,  and  canker.  The  aphides  generally  show  them¬ 
selves  first  on  the  points  of  the  young  vigorous 
shoots,  which  they  cause  to  curl.  As  soon  as  they 
are  observed  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be 
nipped  off,  to  keep  them  from  spreading  over  the 
tree,  except  in  the  case  of  the  main  shoots  of  wall 
tree,  when  the  affected  leaves  should  be  picked  off 
to  preserve  them  entire.  Syringing  the  trees  with 
soapsuds  and  tobacco  water  keeps  them  in  check,  but 
once  the  trees  are  badly  affected — the  way  the}’  are 
in  some  places  this  season — it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  any  means.  Honeydew  is  the  effect  of 
aphides’ attacks.  Red.  spider  is  difficult  to  master 
in  dry  seasons,  and  some  districts  are  worse  for  it 
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than  others.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  ars  subject 
to  it  in  warm  close  confined  situations  like  the  Castle 
gardens  here.  If  once  they  get  a  strong  footing  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them  by  any  means. 
Mildew  may  be  destroyed  by  sulphur  in  some  form 
or  other.  Gum  and  canker  cause  the  leaves  of  the 
affected  treees  to  silver,  and  the  branches  to  die 
back.  When  such  is  the  case  I  know  of  no  remedy 
except  taking  the  trees  out  and  planting  young  ones 
in  their  place. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Plums  to  choose  from, 
culinary  and  dessert.  The  following  are  what  are 
chiefly  grown  in  the  Castle  gardens : — Victoria, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Nectarine,  Prince  Englebert, 
Bryanston  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke’s  Purple, 
and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  I  have  thus  endeavoured, 
in  as  plain  and  practical  a  way  as  I  could,  to  deal 
with  the  subject  I  was  invited  to  speak  upon  ;  and  I 
trust  the  remarks  I  have  offered  may  have  the  effect 
of  causing  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  culture 
of  our  hardy  fruits. — A .  Pettigrew. 

- _ 

Hardening  ;Ni  iscellany. 


AN  ACCOMMODATING  PLANT. 

Royle's  Balsam  (Impatiens  Roylei)  is  getting  so 
common  a  plant  in  gardens  that  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  of  different  parts  of 
India,  chiefly  in  the  north  and  on  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  confused  with  I.  glandulifera 
from  Ceylon,  and  that  again  was  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  I.  cornigera.  Its  frequency  in  gardens  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  take  care  of  itself 
after  having  been  sown  or  planted  and  allowed  to 
bear  seed,  which  it  scatters  freely  in  every  direction. 
These  seeds  lay  dormant  in  the  soil  till  the  conditions 
are  suitable  for  their  germination  ;  hence  seedlings 
may  appear  at  intervals  for  many  years  afterwards 
after  the  soil  has  been  dug.  The  owner  of  the 
garden  is  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
seed  annually,  and  can  leave  the  plants  to  grow  up 
where  they  germinated  or  can  transplant  or  other¬ 
wise  regulate  the  seedlings  as  he  pleases.  In  its 
native  country,  Royle's  Balsam  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  io ft.,  and  in  this  country  it  varies  from 
i  ft.  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  grown  and  the  degree  of  crowding  of  the  seed¬ 
lings.  The  plants  now  to  be  seen  in  the  cottage  and 
villa  gardens  everywhere  in  Surrey,  Middlesex  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south  of  England,  grow  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  vary  with  purple  or  pale  rose, 
sometimes  almost  white  flowers.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  the  plants  become 
dwarfed  to  a  height  of  18  inches,  forming  healthy, 
bushy  plants,  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  dark  purple  flowers.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  subjects  become 
dwarfed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  effect  upon  I. 
Roylei  is  no  doubt  similar  to  the  dwarfing  effect 
that  northern  regions  and  high  altitudes  have  upon 
Alpine  plants. — S. 


FUCHSIA  CORYMBIFLORA. 

This  fine  old  Peruvian  species  is  now  a  striking 
feature  in  one  of  the  conservatories  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Fuchsias  are 
much  grown  as  decorative  agents  ;  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  modern  varieties,  and  among  them 
towers  F.  corymbiflora,  with  its  pendulous  corymbs 
of  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  object  in  a  cool  conservatory, 
for  it  seems  to  like  the  heat  that  fills  the  roof  of  the 
building  from  solar  effects.  I  fear  it  is  a  plant 
gradually  falling  away  into  neglect.  I  can  remember 
the  time  immediately  following  its  introduction,  and 
about  1850  it  had  found  a  place  in  many  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  was  admired  as  it  deserved  to  be.  Since 
then  a  whole  flood  of  novelties  of  one  kind  and  the 
other  have  burst  upon  the  country,  and  many  a  fine 
old-fashioned  subject  has  been  swept  away  into  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  So  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Mr. 
Latham  gives  it  a  foremost  place,  and  it  was  cheer¬ 
ing  to  see  it  in  such  good  character.  At  our 
exhibition  at  Ealing  last  month,  a  cottager  exhibited 
a  very  finely  grown  specimen  of  Fuchsia  fulgens,  an 
earlier  introduction  from  Mexico  than  F.  corymbi¬ 
flora,  and  a  capital  subject  for  windows  and  fore¬ 
court  gardens.  This  plant,  put  up  as  a  specimen 
plant  shown  by  cottagers — and  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  best  gardener  in  the  district — was  passed 


over  by  the  judges  because  it  was  not  in  flower, 
through  the  schedule  simply  required,  “  A  Specimen 
Plant.”  Judges  sometimes  do  curious  things  ! — R.  D. 


DIPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS. 

The  free  flowering  nature  of  this  climber  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  when  grown  under  suitable  conditions.  Like 
many  others  of  its  class  it  must  be  fully  exposed 
to  sunlight  close  to  the  glass,  as  it  is  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  Here  it  is  trained  to  wires  under  the 
roof,  and  fully  exposed  from  April  to  'November. 
The  plant  was  but  a  small  cutting  two  years  ago, 
and  is  now  in  a  large  pot,  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut 
bloom  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  yet  looks  well 
furnished.  The  flowers  are  considerably  smaller 
than  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  others  of  that  type, 
but  being  white,  with  a  golden-yellow  throat,  they 
are  highly  ornamental  and  useful  for  many  purposes. 

SPIRAEA  LINDLEYANA. 

Whether  for  town  gardens  or  in  country  places, 
this  Spiraea  constitutes  a  bold  and  handsome  subject 
during  July  and  August.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
requires  comparatively  no  attention  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other,  unless  perhaps  to  prune  back  any 
straggling  branches,  for  which  there  was  no  accom¬ 
modation  in  small  gardens.  As  a  plant  for  the  lawn, 
it  is  simply  grand  during  the  summer  months, 
whether  in  flower  or  not.  The  long,  pinnate  leaves 
have  a  peculiarly  plumy  and  graceful  appearance, 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  huge  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  which  terminate  the  shoots,  the 
species  has  a  strong  claim  upon  our  attention. 
S.  sorbifolia  is  something  in  the  same  way,  but 
smaller  and  considerably  less  imposing  although  fine. 
There  is  a  fine  old  plant  in  the  gardens  at  Gunners¬ 
bury  House,  Acton,  and  which  consists  of  numerous 
stems,  extending  on  all  sides  to  a  width  of  20  ft.  The 
central  stems  are  12  ft.  high,  and  the  inflorescence 
alone  measures  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  long. 

THE  AMERICAN  COCKROACH. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  for  August  8th,  a  reply  to  a 
correspondent  as  to  how  to  kill  the  American  Cock¬ 
roach.  About  two  years  since  I  was  troubled  with 
this  pest,  and  tried  syrup  in  a  bottle  but  did  not  find 
it  so  effectual  as  phosphorus  paste  on  a  piece  of 
sponge  cake  or  bread  and  butter,  which,  put  down 
fresh  twice  a  week  for  about  two  months,  cleared  the 
lot  out. — A .  Russell,  Lewes. 


FLOWER  SHOW  ATTRACTIONS. 

In  your  issue  of  August  8th  I  noticed  an  allusion  to 
the  Monymusk  Horticultural  Association  having 
organised  some  cavalry  sports  to  take  place  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  Flower  Show.  At  South¬ 
ampton,  Shrewsbury,  York  and  other  places  such 
sports  were  introduced  into  the  annual  programme 
some  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  in  the  granite  county, 
as  at  the  places  named  they  will  have  a  material 
effect  on  "  the  gate.”  In  most  places  now  some¬ 
thing  more  than  flowers  and  music  are  wanted  to 
attract  visitors  to  horticultural  exhibitions. — 
Rusticus. 


NATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  sixth  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  which 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last, 
provided  a  very  enjoyable  day’s  outing  for  a  large 
number  of  co-operators  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
though,  owing  to  the  unsettled  weather,  the  number 
of  persons  attending  the  festival  was  not  so  large  as 
in  previous  years.  Neither  was  the  display  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  so  extensive  as  last  year,  but  the 
falling  off  in  numbers  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of 
regret  was  a  positive  gain  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  and  the  absence  of  considerable  quantities  of 
inferior  produce  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
value  of  competitive  exhibitions  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  From  the  first  exhibition  held  in  the 
old  gardens  at  South  Kensington,  to  the  last  of  the 
series,  each  has  shown  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  previous  one,  until,  as  was  the  case  last  Saturday, 
as  regards  vegetables  in  particular,  the  cottagers  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  professional  gardeners. 
The  improvement  shown  in  the  plant  classes  was 
also  of  the  most  gratifying  character,  but  the  cut 


flower  section  still  leaves  much  th^t  could  be 
desired. 

The  total  number  of  exhibits  staged  was  4,459,  of 
which  some  3,000  were  staged  by  working-class 
members  of  various  provincial  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  the  remainder  by  members  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  which  organises  the 
exhibition  and  contributes  half  of  the  sum  of  /300 
offered  in  prizes.  The  greatest  number  of  entries 
was  in  the  Potato  classes,  of  which  some  240  dishes 
were  staged,  and  a  grand  lot  they  were,  even  though 
running  too  much  on  size.  Next  in  point  of  numbers 
came  the  Beans,  some  230  dishes,  and  all  admirable 
of  their  kind,  especially  the  Runners.  Peas  also 
were  largely  represented,  the  number 
being  118  dishes.  Other  totals  were  231  of  Carrots, 
102  ©f  Onions,  97  of  Beetroot,  85  of  Turnips,  81  of 
Lettuces,  76  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  61  of  Shallots, 
54  Cucumbers,  49  of  Celery,  39  of  Parsnips,  36  of 
Cabbages,  33  of  Tomatos,  21  of  Cauliflowers,  20  of 
Raddishes,  and  6  of  Leeks.  The  latter  was  a  poor 
class,  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  the  Tomatos 
a  weaker  one  than  we  should  have  expected.  The’ 
hardy  fruit  classes  were  hardly  so  good  as  last  year  in 
point  of  quality,  for  which  the  season  must  be  held 
accountable,  but  the  collections  of  choicer  fruits 
shown  by  "members”  were  of  am  admirable 
character.  There  was  also  a  remarkably  good 
competition  in  the  several  classes  for  Honey,  and 
anything  finer  than  the  numerous  samples  shown 
could  hardly  be  desired. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchid  Growers  Calander. 

The  principal  work  amongst  Orchids  at  the  present 
time  will  be  attention  to  watering  and  cleaning. 
Where  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  have  completed  their 
growths  less  water  should  be  given,  but  on  no  account 
allow  the  pseudobulbs  to  shrivel.  The  plants  as 
they  finish  their  growth  should  be  moved  to  the  cool 
end  of  the  house  where  the  syringe  can  be  kept  off 
them.  Should  there  be  any  Cattleyas  or  Laelias  that 
have  been  overlooked  they  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
and  be  repotted  or  top-dressed  as  required,  using 
good  peat  and  sphagnum  with  a  few  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal,  which  will  help  to  keep  the  material  sweet.  I 
am  no  strong  advocate  for  top-dressing,  yet  there  are 
plants  which  may  with  advantage  be  so  treated  and 
not  require  potting  so  often.  Cattleyas,  LSelias,  and 
others  whose  roots  adhere  to  the  pots  W'ould  come 
under  this  head.  On  the  other  hand  such  as  OdoU- 
toglossums,  Oncidiums,  Masdavallias,  &c.,’are  better 
to  have  the  plants  turned  out  of  their  pots  when  they 
get  into  a  bad  condition,  and  have  all  the  old  and 
decayed  material  removed,  and  the  plants  be 
repotted. 

Finish  potting  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  the  young  roots  may  get  hold  of 
the  fresh  material  before  the  winter.  O  bictonense 
should  now  be  seen  to  also.  I  grow  this  in  sphagnum 
and  peat,  in  the  same  house  with  O.  vexillarium| 
and  one  plant  just  finished  flowering,  produced  six 
flower  spikes — three  from  each  side  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb.  Continue  to  use  weak  manure  water  about 
twice  a  week,  for  Calanthes,  Pleiones,  &c.  Have  the 
blinds  rolled  up  early  in  the  afternoon  as  the  plants 
will  be  benefitted  by  more  light  as  they  complete 
their  growth.—  A.  IV. 

Cypripedium  mact’ochilum, 

The  leaves  of  this  hybrid  are  linear,  channelled  and 
of  a  bright  shinning  green,  resembling  those  of  the 
C.  longifolium  type.  The  latter  was  indeed  the  seed 
parent,  while  Uropedium  Lindeni  was  the  pollen  par¬ 
ent.  The  flower  scape  of  a  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  nth  inst.,  was  about  18  ins.  high, 
and  carried  four  flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate 
acuminate,  more  or  less  wavy  at  the  margins,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  with  numerous  longitudinal  green 
veins.  The  petals  are  linear,  quite  pendent,  and  of 
a  pale  rose,  except  near  the  base,  where  they  are 
greenish  yellow,  and  8  ins  to  10  ins.  long.  They  may 
even  attain  a  much  greater  length  when  the  plant 
becomes  established,  as  they  take  strongly  after 
Uropedium  Lindeni,  or  in  other  words  Cypripedium 
caudatum.  The  lip  is  of  enormous  size,  as  the  name 
would  indicate,  elongated,  somewhat  compressed 
laterally,  and  yellowish,  tinted  with  brown.  Two 
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lines  of  large  olive  brown  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
claw  meet  in  the  centre,  forming  an  arch,  and  thus 
render  the  lip  more  conspicuous  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly 
awarded  it.  One  should  have  expected  to  see  the 
influence  of  the  curious  strap-shaped  lip  of  Uropedium 
Lindeniupon  it ;  but  this  was  not  evident,  except  in 
the  elongated  form  of  the  lip.  The  pouch  was  per¬ 
fectly  formed. 

Odontoglossum  Hennisil. 

The  pseudobulbs  of  this  Odontoglossum  are  short, 
ovoid,  and  father  tumid,  in  some  respects  resembling 
those  of  O.  Pescatorei.  The  flowers,  however,  are 
altogether  different,  and  the  leaves  are  lanceolate 
and  bright  green.  A  plant  shown  by  Messrs, 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  213,  Park  Road, 
Clapham,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  nth  inst.,  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
Certificate.  The  scape  was  8  ins.  long,  and  bore 
five  flowers  similar  in  size  to  those  of  O.  blandum, 
but  altogether  different  in  form  and  colour.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate  and  chocolate  with  yellow  tips, 
while  the  upper  one  has  an  additional  band  of 
yellow'  across  the  middle.  The  petals  are  slightly 
broader  and  yellow,  blotched  with  a  chocolate  brown 
hue,  on  the  lower  half,  two  or  three  of  the  blotches 
taking  the  form  of  longitudinal  lines  at  the  very  base, 
as  in  O.  Sanderianum,  O.  constrictum,  and  others  of 
that  type.  The  basal  part  of  the  lip  is  transversely 
oblong,  shallowly  fringed,  and  white,  blotched  with 
chocolate  brown  ;  from  the  centre  of  it  runs  out  a 
long,  slender,  lanceolate,  acuminate  portion  of  a 
chocolate  hue,  tipped  with  yellow.  The  lip  is  the 
curious  and  strikingly  characteristic  feature  of  the 
flower,  and  by  this  means  it  may  be  recognised. 

Dendrobium  Statterianum. 

The  long  arching  stems  of  this  Denrobe  are 
slender,  and  leafless  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  of  similar  form  and  character  to  those 
of  D.  crystallinum,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  of  two 
to  three  from  the  nodes  of  last  year's  wood.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate  oblong,  slightly  twisted  and 
pure  white,  with  deep  purple  tips.  The  petals  are 
spastulate  obovate,  and  similar  in  colour.  The  lip 
is  large  and  the  showiest  organ  of  the  flower  ;  all  the 
basal  portion  is  orange,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  a 
white  band,  white  the  tip  is  purple  as  in  the  sepals 
and  petals.  A  finely-flowered  plant  was  exhibited  at 
ttie  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  nth  inst.,  by 
T.  Statter,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson)  Stand 
Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester,  when  it  was  accorded 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Corningianum. 

The  leaves  in  this  case  are  short,  oblong,  and 
almost  of  a  uniform  dark  green  hue.  The  scape 
bears  several  flowers  and  is  purple,  and  pubescent. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  the  upper  sepal  being 
white  suffused  with  purple,  and  having  longitudinal 
deeper  purple  veins  shaded  with  green.  The  petals 
are  oblong  linear,  3^  ins.  to  4  ins.  long,  pendent,  and 
pale  rose  spotted  all  over  with  deep  purple,  and 
Ciliated  on  both  edges  with  coarse  black  hairs.  In 
this  respect  the  plant,  which  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
Strongly  resembles  C.  Morganiae  and  others  of  that 
type,  but  the  spots  are  much  smaller.  The  lip  is  of 
medium  size,  pubescent,  and  shaded  with  pale 
brown  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground.  A  plant  of  it 
Was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chel¬ 
sea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  nth  inst.,  when  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded  it.  The  seed  parent  was  C. 
superbiens,  and  the  pollen  parent  C.  philippinense. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  speciosa. 

The  pretty  variety  under  notice  turned  up  amongst 
an  importation  of  the  type,  and  differs  from  that 
chiefly  or  only  in  colour.  The  oblong  sepals  are 
white,  and  the  ovate,  undulated,  well  formed,  and 
shortly  clawed  petals  are  even  of  a  purer  white. 
The  lip  is  finely  undulated  and  crisped  with  a  white 
tube  ;  the  lamina  is  purple  in  the  centre,  with  a 
pure  white  margin,  and  the  throat  is  furnished  with 
a  large  orange-yellow  blotch,  more  or  less  striated 
with  white  lines.  The  column  also  is  white.  A 
healthy  plant  of  it  with  several  leads  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  nth  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  112, 
Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it.  The  variety  reminds  us  of 
Some  of  the  variations  which  occur  amongst  the 
importations  of  C.  Mendelii,  but  seeing  that  it 
flowers  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  Cattleyas  are  by 
no  means  plentiful,  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition. 


SOCIETIES. 

Sevenoaks  Horticultural,  August  12 tli. — The  twenty- 
fourth  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Knole 
Park,  and  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
district.  Although  rain  fell  in  the  morning  the 
weather  cleared  up  about  noon,  enabling  the  many 
visitors  to  view  the  Exhibition  and  pleasure  grounds 
in  comfort.  Fine  foliage  plants  were  well  repre¬ 
sented ;  the  first  prize  lot  coming  from  Mr.  J. 
Goodman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Bradbourne 
Hall,  who  had  also  the  best  six  distinct  Exotic 
flowering  plants  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  Halsted  Place,  being 
second  in  the  latter  competition.  For  six  Exotic 
Ferns,  Mr.  Goodman  again  secured  first  honours.; 
and  for  a  single  specimen  flowering  plant,  Mr.  C. 
Sutton,  gardener  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Chevening,  was 
first  with  a  truly  magnificent  plant  of  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  grandly  grown  and  flowered.  The 
groups  arranged  for  effect  were  again  both  numerous 
and  good,  there  being  seven  exhibitors  in  the  open 
class,  in  which,  after  a  very  keen  competition,  Mr. 
S.  Cooke,  gardener  toDeB.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  secured 
the  premier  award  ;  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  Fair  Lawn, 
Tonbridge,  coming  in  second  ;  Mr.  James,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  Hilling,  fourth.  In  the  Fern  group  Mr. 
Goodman  was  first,  Mr.  Hatton,  second,  and  Mr. 
Talmage,  third. 

A  new  feature  this  year  was  the  introduction  of 
separate  tables  (9  ft.  by  4J  ft.)  for  table  decorations, 
of  which  there  were  nine,  and  Miss  Hassell,  of 
Southfleet,  Dartford,  was  first,  with  an  extremely 
light  and  pleasing  arrangement ;  second,  Mr. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  Barclay  Field,  Esq.,  Otford  ; 
third,  Mrs.  Fennell.  Fruit  was  well  shown.  For  a 
collection  of  six  varieties  Mr.  Goodman  was  first, 
his  Peaches  and)  Nectarines  being  fine  ;  second,  Mr. 
Osman,  Chertsey  ;  third,  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Osman 
was  first  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  and 
Mr.  C.  Sutton  for  three  bunches  of  white,  the 
exhibits  in  each  instance  being  excellent.  Mr. 
Sutton  was  also  first  for  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  Abbott 
first  for  Peaches.  Vegetables  were  well  shown  by 
the  cottagers  and  professionals. 

Several  groups  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  put 
up,  not  for  competition,  by  Messrs.  Seale,  Sevenoaks  ; 
Cutbush,  Highgate  ;  Jefkins,  Westerham  ;  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  Cannell,  Swanley  ;  Peed, 
Norwood ;  Edmunds,  Westerham  ;  and  F.  Webber, 
Tonbridge.  In  every  way  the  show  was  a  great 
success,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Fenner,  on  whom  the  burden  of  the 
day  mostly  fell. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Turnbull,  chemist,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  "  Stem  Structure,”  Speaking 
first  of  the  stem  in  its  simplest  form,  he  traced  its 
growth  up  through  its  several  stages  of  development 
until  it  reached  maturity,  showing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  changes  the  stem  undergoes  in  its  construction. 
Particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  bark  of 
Dicotyledonus  stems,  in  which  those  changes  are 
most  remarkable  at  various  periods  in  the  life  of  the 
plant.  Taking  the  Oak,  Palm,  and  Tree  Fern,  as 
representing  three  distinct  classes,  he  showed,  by 
means  of  diagrams,  how  in  structure  they  differed 
from  one  another.  The  functions  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  stem  were  described,  and,  referring  to 
observations  recently  make  on  the  growth  of  trees 
by  Dr.  Christison,  it  was  -shown  that  lateral  or 
height  increase  could  not  with  precision  be  foretold. 
Mr.  Forbes  exhibited  a  fine  stand  of  double  and  single 
Begonias  in  twenty-four  varieties.  Mr.  Johnstone 
had  a  very  fine  lot  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Tomatos  of  exceptionally  high  merit.  The  usual 
votes  of  thanks  followed. 


QuesTions  aod  ansmeR$. 

Carnations. — PicotU  :  (1)  If  layering  is  well  done 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  the  parent  plant  to  injure  ; 
but  even  if  you  should  not  layer  all  the  grass,  those 
which  are  layered  should  give  you  the  best  blooms 
next  season.  You  must  always  depend  upon  young 
stock  if  you  want  the  best.  (2)  The  buds  will 
naturally  open  best  on  unlayered  plants,  but  layering 
does  not  make  much  difference  when  it  comes  to  the 
fag  end  of  the  flowering  season.  (3)  The  plant  will 
flower  in  a  greenhouse  towards  spring,  and  then  will 
become  valueless,  unless  it  makes  some  grass  in  the 
meantime,  as  it  may  do. 


Caladium,  Certificated  at  Birmingham.— 
Erratum  :  In  connection  with  the  award  of  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  Caladium  Raymond  Lemonier,  at  the  recent 
Midland  Carnation  Show,  reported  in  our  last, 
for  "  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co."  read  "  Messrs.  Hewitt 
&  Co.” 

Name  of  Apple. — Strathearn :  Lord  Grosvenor. 

Pear  Leaves  Injured  by  Insects. — M.  M., 
Aberdeen  :  The  leaves  of  your  Marie  Louise  Pear 
tree  in  an  orchard  house,  are  attacked  by  the  Pear- 
leaf  Gall  Mite,  Phytoptus  Pyri.  See  answer  to  "  W. 
A.  B.  "  at  p.  802,  of  our  last  number. 

Asters. — M.  M.,  Aberdeen:  The  "crumpled. 
Cankered  appearance”  of  your  Asters,  after  being 
pricked  out  in  a  frame,  is  a  very  common  occurrence, 
and  is  due  to  constitutional  weakness  in  the  first 
instance.  Green-fly  subsequently  attacks  the  young 
plants,  and  adds  to  the  evil.  If  you  get  rid  of  the 
green-fly  by  fumigation,  while  the  plants  are  in  the 
frame,  they  will  to  a  great  extent  grow  out  of  the 
disease.  Wash  them  now  with  some  safe  insecticide. 

Begonias. — R.  Nash  :  The  singles  are  of  very 
good  average  quality,  not  too  large,  but  of  good  form, 
bright  colours,  and  possessing  plenty  of  substance. 
The  doubles  are  not  so  good,  all,  with  two  exceptions, 
wanting  in  size. 

Vine  Leaves  Blackened. — Foreman:  The  leaves 
sent  us  gave  the  impression  that  the  Vines  have  beed 
kept  in  a  very  close,  moist  atmosphere,  without 
sufficient  ventilation,  and  that  they  had  been  severely 
scalded  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  sunshine  while 
yet  in  a  moisture-laden  condition.  The  leaves 
appear  to  be  those  of  Lady  Downes,  or  some  other 
of  that  type,  and  being  naturally  very  woolly,  this 
condition  serves  to  hold  the  moisture  and  makes  the 
foliage  very  liable  to  scalding.  You  must  try  and 
counteract  this  tendency  by  ventilating  freely  during 
the  day,  and  especially  while  the  sun  shines.  Leave 
a  little  air  on  all  night,  and  increase  it  gradually 
from  the  early  morning  onwards  as  the  day  gets 
warmer.  This  will  enable  the  superfluous  moisture 
to  escape  as  it  rises  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  pre¬ 
vent  condensation.  There  were  several  fungi  on  the 
leaves  sent,  but  they  were  evidently  merely  the 
result  of  the  injury,  and  not  the  cause.  As  a  pre¬ 
caution,  however,  you  may  remove  and  burn  all 
decayed  leaves,  as  they  cannot  be  of  any  further 
service  to  the  Vines,  and  keep  a  watch  on  the  rest. 
The  grapes  will  yet  ripen  if  you  attend  to  heating 
and  ventilation. 

Names  of  Plants.  — Strathearn :  Tradescantia 
zebrina.  J.  D.  :  Lavatera  trimestris.  G.  H.  K. : 
The  Filmy  Fern  is  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense 
antarcticum,  or  the  New  South  Wales  form  of  the 
British  H.  tunbridgense.  The  other  one  is  Polypo¬ 
dium  (Grammitis)  australe,  or  the  Australian 
Polypody.  W.  G.  :  1,  Phlomis  Russelliana.  2, 
Hieracium  aurantiacum.  3,  Lysimachia  cleth- 
roides.  W .  Thomas  :  Lycium  barbarum.  J.  II 'aid  : 
x,  Begonia  parviflora  ;  2,  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ;  3, 
Erigeron  multiradiatus  ;  4,  Hieracium  aurantiacum  ; 
5,  Campanula  isophylla ;  6,  Platyloma  rotundifolia. 

Propagating  Glasses. — Can  any  reader  tell  me 
where  I  can  procure  “  small  zinc  octagon  Propagating 
Glasses,”  10  or  12  in.  by  7  or  8  in.  high.  Such  things 
are  not  known  here. — Propagating." 

Glazed  Flower  Pots. — I  have  seen  a  statement 
recently  with  reference  to  the  "  Usefulness  of  Glazed 
Flower  Pots.”  I  should  much  like  to  know  how  long 
the  writer  has  used  them,  and  which  kind  of  plants 
he  has  tried  them  with. — Urbanus. 

Communications  Received. — W.  S — G.  H.  R.— = 
F,  S. — R.  S.  (yes,  but  probably  not  for  some  time  to 
come)— J.  B.  F.— A.  R.— J.  F.— M.  D.— W.  M.  W. 
—A.  W.  L.— K.  H.  &  K.— G.  M.  Gifford— Stirling— 
J.  M.— West— T.  W.— T.  S.  W.—T.  R.  Omega. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.— 
Dutch  and  other  bulbous  roots.  Hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  etc. 

C.  Bennett,  Standard  Nursery,  Homebush,  New 
South  Wales.— -Special  list  of  ever-blooming  Roses. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Dutch  and  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.—  Bulbs,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  etc. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.— 
Tuberous-rooted  plants  and  bulbs. 

C.  W.  Cousins,  13,  High  Street,  Wood  Green,  N. 
—Bulbous  roots. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. — Bulb  catalogue  for  1891. 

 0  ♦  r  

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  that  a  small 
speculative  business  has  been  passing  during  the 
week  in  Red  Clover  and  Alsike,  at  about  the  closing 
prices  of  the  past  season.  Trifolium  comes  in  larger 
quantities,  but  many  samples  show  bad  condition  and 
are  hardly  saleable ;  best  samples  are  slightly  easier. 
Mustard  still  moves  freely.  New  Rape  offering  but 
few  samples  shown  in  good  condition.  Hemp 
advancing. 
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ARTERS’  TESTED  SEEDS  for 

Present  Sowing. 


CABBAGE.— CARTERS’  EARLY 

HEARTWELL.—  Pronounced  to  be  the  finest  early 
Cab  bage  in  cultivation.  Very  distinct.  The  heads  are  extremely 
firm,  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  In  sealed  packets  only — price 
per  pacKet,  is.  and  6d.\  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  Post  free. 


T  ETTUCE.- — Carters’  Giant  White  Cos, 

JL/  price  2 s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet;  Dunnett’s  Giant 
Winter  Cos,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  per  packet ;  Carters’ 
Longstander  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  2s.  6 d.  per  ounce,  is.  per 
packet ;  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  price  is.6d.  per 
ounce,  6 d.  per  packet.  All  post  iree. 


ONION. — Carters’  Golden  Globe  Tri- 

poli,  price  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Giant 
Rocca,  price  is.  per  ounce,  6d.  per  packet ;  Giant  White  Tripoli, 
price  is.  per  ounce,  6 d.  per  packet ;  Early  White  Naples,  price 
g d.  per  ounce  ;  Giant  Madeira,  price  is.  per  ounce.  All  post  tree. 


ARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  War¬ 
rants  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.— 237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  31st. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Roofns. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  1st. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  2nd. — Dumfries  Flower  Show.  Reading 
Flower  Show.  Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3rd. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  4th. — Stowmarket  Flower  Show.  Sale  of 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Sept.  5th. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


{^iUlfiiljl  ijLt'liI, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29th,  1891. 


Wlower  Show  Attractions. — In  a  short 
paragraph  on  this  topic  in  our  last 
issue  a  valued  correspondent  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  views  as  to  the  holding  in 
association  with  Flower  Shows  other  but 
hardly  allied  attractions.  It  does  perhaps 
somewhat  grate  on  our  professional  pride 
to  find  that  the  British  public  after  all  has 
such  stinted  love  for  horticulture  as 
presented  at  Flower  Shows  that  even 
good  floral  exhibitions  fail  to  attract  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  produce  a  pecuniary 
success.  We  have,  however,  to  face  facts 
as  well  as  to  deplore  them. 

Still  all  who  have  to  do  with  country 
Flower  Shows  soon  learn  to  understand 
that  the  day  set  apart  lor  the  Show 
becomes  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  local 
holiday,  and  the  committees  find  it  needful 
to  retain  public  support  to  add  to  the 
ordinary  attractions  of  a  Flower  Show 
others  of  a  somewhat  more  exciting 
kind.  Undoubtedly  to  ordinary,  or  if 
we  may  so  term  them,  disinterested 
observers,  Flower  Shows  soon  become 
very  satisfying.  They  are  quiet,  slow, 
and  as  it  were,  very  quickly  absorbed. 
Unless  therefore  some  additional  and  more 
striking  attractions  are  added  there  is 
danger  that  the  public  will  gravitate  else¬ 
where  in  search  of  something  worth  satis¬ 
fying  the  holiday  with. 

Why,  if  it  be  correct  to  have  horse 
leaping  or  racing,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
Agricultural  Shows,  should  it  be  held 
incongruous  for  a  Horticultural  Committee 
to  organise  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  too 
little  amused  patrons  some  Athletic  Sports 
or  similar  pastimes,  or  have  a  little 
dancing,  or  add  a  balloon  ascent,  or  a  fine 
display  of  fireworks,  etc.  ?  These  are 


amusements  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is 
better  to  get  the  people  to  see  the  Flower 
Show  by  their  aid  than  not  to  get  them  to 
the  Show  at  all.  The  public  is  not  so 
easily  amused  now  as  it  could  be  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  ago.  We  must  give  them  bona 
fide,  enjoyment  or  leave  all  our  catering  to 
those  who  understand  the  business. 


in dow  Boxes. — If  the  Royal  Horticul- 
'■*  tural,  the  Royal  Botanic,  or  some 
other  Society  wishes  to  organise  an 
exhibition  that  shall  have  the  merit  as 
a  specialty  of  being  novel,  and  yet 
remarkably  attractive,  they  have  but 
to  promote  one  for  floral  window 
boxes,  and  we  are  sure  a  most  beautiful 
display  would  be  the  result.  Those 
whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  have 
to  award  prizes  at  rural  Shows,  and 
especially  at  those  limited  to  cottagers, 
can  tell  enthusiastic  stories  of  the  very 
beautifully  dressed  boxes  which  occasion¬ 
ally  come  under  their  notice.  One  was  to 
be  seen  last  week  at  Maiden  Erleigh,  near 
Reading,  composed  chiefly  of  Fuchsias 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  which  it 
would  apparently  have  been  most  difficult 
to  excel,  and  yet  possibly  many  that  would 
have  done  so  may  have  been  exhibited 
elsewhere. 

But  then  we  should  have  at  least  several 
different  sections  of  window  boxes.  There 
is  first  that  of  the  professional  plant  deco¬ 
rator,  which  almost  always  wears  an 
artificial  aspect  because  so  evidently 
composed  of  market  plants,  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  usually  badly  blended, 
and  the  plants  much  too  crowded.  These 
may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  town 
houses  in  plenty  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  A  much  more  artistic  and 
interesting  window  box,  because  invariably 
naturally  grown  and  the  outcome  of  the 
taste  of  the  lady  head  of  the  house,  may  be 
found  in  some  villa  windows  in  town  and 
in  country.  Then  there  are  the  always 
capital  window  boxes  of  the  rural  cottagers, 
so  finished  and  complete,  if  the  colours 
sometimes  fail  in  harmony. 

Finally,  there  are  the  window  boxes  of 
the  poor  town  dweller  found  in  the 
windows  of  houses  or  “models”  which 
abut  on  to  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  and 
often  wonderfully  made,  and  not  less 
wonderfully  planted.  These  invariably 
bring  up  in  our  minds  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  as  they  seem  to  have  been  created 
amidst  poverty  and  pain.  Yet  they  should 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  great  window 
box  Exhibition.  Who  will  give  to  us  this 
novel  Show  ?  Surely  thousands  of  persons 
would  flock  to  see  such  evidence  of  the 
love  for  flowers  which  permeates  humanity 
in  all  conditions  of  life. 


iSf arly  Chrysanthemums. — The  blooming 
^  of  the  early  or  summer  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  indicum  presents  the  first 
indication  that  the  season  of  that  flower 
is  again  with  us.  We  have  for  it  a  long— 
and  as  it  advances — always  a  busy  season, 
terminating  finally  in  a  burst  of  exhibition 
excitement  which  no  other  season  or 
flower  can  rival.  It  is  perhaps  yet  a  far 
cry  to  November,  and  we  have  had  so 
little  comparatively  of  summer  that  even 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  all  its  later  beauty  we  have  no  desire,  to 
hasten  its  coming. 

Still  its  coming  is  inevitable,  and  those 
who  look  for  the  month  with  anticipation 
because  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
for  exhibition  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  success  is  as  much  dependent  upon 
the  doings  of  now  as  upon  what  is  done 
then.  Somehow  from  the  cutting  inception 
until  the  flowers  are  finally  staged  in  the 
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respective  competitions  there  is  little  rest 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  grower.  He  needs 
to  be  perpetually  watchful  and  on  the  alert. 
The  plants  have  some  enemies,  although 
not  so  many  as  tender  plants  have,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  after  all  is 
found  in  the  laxity  of  the  grower,  who  may 
by  a  little  neglect  undo  all  that  he  has 
previously  striven  to  accomplish. 

There  must  be  no  neglect  in  potting  at 
the  right  time,  in  watering  incessantly,  in 
staking  the  plants  securely,  in  disbudding 
at  the  proper  moment,  in  housing  ere  the 
frost  comes  to  harm  the  buds,  or  keeping 
down  damp  when  the  housing  is  accom¬ 
plished.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
essentials  in  Chrysanthemum  culture,  and 
trifling  as  they  may  appear  on  paper  they 
command  the  most  earnest  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  who  mean  to  be 
winners  of  prizes  in  the  great  November 
competitions.  So  far  we  hear  excellent 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
Let  us  hope  for  a  first-class  exhibition 
season. 


ur  Winter's  Food.— That  was  a  very 
genuine  “  Cousin  Jonathan  ”  who  the 
other  day  thanked  God  that  they  had  big 
crops  of  corn  in  America  and  bad  ones  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  some  of  our  own  farmers 
were  a  little  while  since  anticipating  higher 
prices  for  their  somewhat  abundant  corn 
crops  because  of  the  necessities  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  recent  wet  weather  had  very 
much  discounted  the  home  farmers’  antici¬ 
pations,  if  not  those  of  over  the  sea,  for  it 
has  been  almost  as  injurious  to  harvest 
prospects  as  it  well  could  be. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  get  a  fine  Septem¬ 
ber, and  the  partridge  month  may  after  all 
be  generally  the  harvest  month  this  year  ; 
indeed  must  be  even  to  the  disgust  of  those 
who  hoped  on  the  ist  to  find  stubbles 
where  there  must  be  for  some  time 
standing  corn.  The  prospect  of  a  spoilt 
harvest  is  indeed  to  us — a  corn  consuming 
nation — a  serious  outlook,  and  now  that 
unpleasant  prospect  is.  being  further 
darkened  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Potato  disease,  which  under  such  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  as  prevailed  during  the 
last  fortnight  could  hardly  do  other  than 
spread  amazingly.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  no  grave  complaints  yet  of  disease  in 
the  tubers,  neither,  because  of  the  greatly 
advanced  condition  of  the  crop,  do  we 
anticipate  any  serious  disaster.  Still  there 
is  the  black  spot  in  the  tops  now  so  exten¬ 
sively  apparent  that  the  recent  prices  of 
Potatos  have  been  seriously  discounted, 
and  growers  have  been  glad  to  sell  at  even 
^3  per  ton,  such  unreasonable  alarm  does 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  create. 

At  from  £\  to  £5  per  ton  the  crop  pays 
very  well,  and  soon  we  anticipate  the 
prospects  of  a  moderate  home  crop  of  corn 
with  certain  limited  supplies  from  elsewhere 
will  send  the  prices  of  Potatos  up  and  thus 
make  what  is  one  of  the  best  crops  of  the 
year,  one  of  the  most  profitable.  Already 
the  excessive  rain  has  done  much  harm  to 
the  Plums,  especially  those  ripening  early, 
therefore  too  much  must  not  be  anticipated 
in  that  direction.  Doubtless  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  everything  presently,  but  some 
things  will  have  to  be  well  paid  for. 

»  _ 

♦ 

New  Chrysanthemums. — We  are  informed  that  the 
new  varieties  for  this  year  have  been  distributed  in 
almost  overwhelming  numbers.  About  125  new  seed¬ 
lings  of  1891  have  been  imported  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  French  raisers  have  sent  out 
Upwards  of  300  supposed  new  sorts,  of  which  fifty  per 
cent,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  early  flowering  section. 
To  these  must  be  added  sports  and  seedlings  raised 
in  this  country,  thus  bringing  the  total  to  about  450 
at  the  lowest  computation. 


The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. — We  understand 
that  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  entered  on  his  twentieth 
year  of  service  as  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  at  Frogmore,  has  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  that  Her  Majesty’s  choice  of  a  successor  has 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of  Chatsworth. 
Mr.  Thomas  will  enter  upon  his  duty  at  Frogmore 
on  the  ist  of  October. 

Mr.  John  Pavey,  of  the  Cotham  Nursery,  Redland, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  Bristol,  where  he  was 
much  respected,  was  thrown  from  a  trap  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  when  about  to  alight,  through  the 
shying  of  his  pony,  and  died  on  the  16th  inst.  from 
the  injuries  received. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Miles. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  21st  inst.,  of  Sarah  Clare,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  T.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  aged  48  years. 
Mrs.  Miles  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a 
swollen  larynx. 

Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  John  T.  Lindsay, 
for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years  gardener  to  G.  S. 
Seater,  Esq.,  Bonnington  Bank  House,  Edinburgh, 
as  gardener  to  W.  H.  Wilson  Esq.,  Stranmillis 
House,  Belfast. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a  special 
meeting  held  on  August  19th,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  of 
the  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  read  a  paper  on  the  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee,  giving  full  information  as  to  culture, 
propagation,  and  his  results  of  fertilizing.  Seed  was 
saved  by  him  from  "  Germania,”  Benary’s  grand 
yellow  self,  and  every  seedling  from  it  has  proved  to 
be  entirely  distinct  from  the  parent,  some  being  heavy 
red  edged,  rose  edged  and  other  Picotees,  one  a 
large  yellow-ground  fancy,  another  a  distinct  bizarre 
deep  crimson-maroon  Carnation.  He  also  exhibited 
a  collection  of  blooms  of  his  fine  seedlings  and 
others,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  also  sent  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms.  A  good  discussion  followed. 

The  Kentish  Fruit  Season  — The  annual  hard  fruit 
sales  in  Kent  have  just  finished,  and  the  results  (says 
the  Daily  Chronicle )  are  certainly  not  satisfactory  to 
growers.  Plums  and  Pears  are  so  plentiful  that 
buyers  declined  to  speculate,  except  in  rare  instances 
where  fancy  prices  were  obtained.  Warned  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  last  year,  when,  after  good  prices 
had  been  accepted,  the  Plum  crop  proved  a  failure, 
buyers  were  exceedingly  chary,  and  competition  was 
decidedly  slow.  Pe^rs  were  similarly  dealt  in.  In 
one  case  a  reserve  of  £100  had  been  placed  on  a 
certain  lot  of  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  but  the 
highest  bid  only  reached  ^56.  Other  nice  lots  of 
fruit  shared  the  same  fate,  and  consequently  growers 
will  be  obliged  to  market  the  fruit  themselves  or 
accept  greatly  reduced  offers. 

Poisoning  by  Laburnum  Seeds  — At  Birmingham 
seven  children  were  recently  taken  to  the  Queen’s 
Hospital  suffering  from  the  effects  of  having  eaten 
seeds  taken  from  the  pods  of  a  Laburnum  tree.  They 
each  showed  symptons  of  poisoning,  and  emetics  had 
to  be  administered.  Two  of  them  were  so  ill  that 
they  had  to  be  detained.  The  children  had  been 
playing  in  the  churchyard  at  St.  James's  Church, 
Edgbaston,  and  had  picked  the  pods  from  a 
Laburnum  tree  and  eaten  them,  not  knowing  that 
they  were  injurious. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  at  Brighton,  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Fyfe  Meston,  of  Branxholm,  Beckenham,  and  50, 
Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  aged  64.  Mr.  Meston,  who 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  came  to  London  in 
early  life,  and  after  gaining  some  horticultural 
experience  in  private  places  took  to  the  nursery 
business,  and  at  Addlestone,  near  Chertsey,  for  a  few 
years  grew  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  somewhat 
large  numbers.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  however,  lay 
i  landscape  gardening,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  carrying  out  landscape  work  under  the 
late  Mr.  Nesfield  and  Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  and  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Eventually  the 
nursery  was  given  up,  and  he  became  a  general  con¬ 
tractor,  making  roads,  and  laying  down  tramways, 
&c.,  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  1863  he  had  been  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
auditor  for  many  years.  Mr.  Meston,  who  was 
greatly  respected  and  esteemed  in  the  horticultural 
world,  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  at  Brighton 
some  months  ago,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him 
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Glanb3rv;e  Hortus  Club. — The  annual  exhibitio11 
of  this  society  was  held  within  the  policies  of 
Glenbervie  House,  Fordoun,  when  a  large  concourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
favoured  by  the  fine  weather,  assembled  to  inspect 
the  exhibits.  A  large  number  of  prizes  were  offered 
for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  which  were 
arranged  in  a  large  marquee,  while  another  was 
reserved  for  exhibits  of  industrial  work.  Although 
the  competition  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  the  number  of  exhibits  showed  that  a 
lively  interest  is  being  maintained  in  the  success  of 
the  society.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  prizes 
were  offered  for  butter,  eggs,  oatmeal  cakes,  rabbits, 
pigeons,  knitting,  crotcheting,  needlework,  mats,  hats, 
patchwork,  Macrame  work,  hand-writing,  essays, 
maps,  and  other  work  in  which  the  younger  members 
of  the  rural  district  are  supposed  to  be  engaged. 
Window  boxes,  miniature  houses  and  gardens,  and 
collections  of  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  all  served 
to  make  up  a  varied  and  extensive  display,  and  the 
industrial  work  as  a  whole  was  so  well  represented 
as  to  constitute  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  gave 
room  to  hope  that  this  section  would  increase  year 
by  year.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  club  brought  up 
a  good  display,  but  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  extra 
prizes,  which  were  reckoned  good  evidence  of  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  society  in  the  district. 


OUTDOOR  STANDARD 

PEACHES. 

As  you  have  kindly  noticed  my  Outdoor  Standard 
Peaches  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  you  may  like  to 
hear  more  about  them.  The  crop  is  over  now,  for 
we  gathered  the  last  of  them  yesterday.  The  total 
number  has  been  about  1,800  ;  of  which  at  least  500 
were  spoiled  by  cracking  (through  the  wetness  of  the 
season)  and  by  swarms  of  drones,  which  nipped  them 
at  the  crown.  By  the  bye,  some  naturalist — who 
knows  nature  nominally — repeats  ever  year  in  one 
of  your  contemporaries  that  "Drones  never  touch 
fruit ;  whoever  imagines  that  he  has  seen  them  do  so 
cannot  know  a  bee  from  a  wasp.”  That  writer's 
imagination  would  be  enlarged  here  throughout 
August  and  September. 

I  never  find  any  difficulty  as  to  the  ripening  of 
Standard  Peaches.  It  must  be  nearly  thirty  years 
since  Dr.  Hogg  brought  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers  to  see  a  row  of  “  Early  York  ”  trees — pyra¬ 
mids,  however,  not  standards — covered  with  deep-red 
fruit.  And  there  has  not  been  a  summer  since  that 
year  in  which  I  could  not  show  some  few.  I  have 
ripened  even  “  Grosse  Mignonne  ”  so,  and  all  except 
the  very  late  sorts,  which  are  doubtful  even 
against  a  wall.  It  is  not  the  want  of  summer  heat, 
but  the  white  frosts  of  spring,  that  stop  the  way. 
In  at  least  three  years  out  of  four  these  will  ravage 
the  rosy  scene,  and  spare  not  one  fruit  in  10,000. 
And  when  we  have  got  them,  what  are  they  worth  ? 
Fine  and  beautifully  ruddy  as  they  are,  and  better 
than  the  same  kind  from  a  wall,  they  have  been 
selling  at  no  more  than  is.  to  is.  gd.  per  dozen, 
second  quality  at  6d.  This  can  never  pay  for  twelve 
years  of  barren  labour  and  long  outlay.  Next  year 
perhaps  there  will  be  about  half  a  dozen  fruit  on  all 
those  trees,  as  in  1890. 

The  prices  above  quoted,  and  verified  bj’  sales¬ 
man’s  note  herewith,  will  show  you  what  hopeless 
work  it  is  to  grow  fruit  for  profit  in  this  country.  I 
have  been  a  fruit  grower  since  1857,  and  have  never 
once  covered  the  expenses  of  the  year,  and  in  some 
years  have  lost  a  clear  £1,000.  The  prices  in  Covent 
Garden,  as  from  salesman  to  producer,  frequently  do 
not  pay  for  carriage,  and  are  (as  a  rule)  from  one 
half  to  a  quarter  of  those  quoted  by  the  sanguine 
lecturer.  One  of  these  stated  a  fortnight  ago,  that 
"good  culinary  Apples  will  generally  fetch  7s.  or  Ss. 
per  bushel  in  the  London  markets.”  At  that  very  time 
the  best  English  cooking  Apples,  even  thus  earlyin  the 
season,  were  fetching  3s.  per  bushel.  Some  years 
ago  I  sold  Goo  bushels  of  good  and  well  sorted  Apples 
at  is.  per  bushel,  and  lost  nearly  half  of  the  baskets, 
which  cost  me  25s.  per  dozen  A  shilling  was 
deposited  on  each  basket,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  market,  and  no  more.  Let  the  theoretical 
fruit  grower  work  out  the  profit  of  this  transaction, 
and  then  he  shall  have  a  few  more  to  consider. 

From  bitter  experience  I  say  this — it  is  an  evil 
day  for  any  man  when  he  plants  trees  in  Britain, 
to  supply  the  British  market. — R.  D.  Blackmore 
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SPIR^A  ASTILBOIDES. 

As  the  specific  name  would  indicate  this  Spirasa 
closely  resembles  an  Astilbe  such  as  A.  decandra,  or 
A.  rivularis,  and  the  flowers  both  in  colour,  structure, 
and  arrangement  are  also  closely  similar.  Spiraea 
belongs  to  the  Rose  family,  and  Astilbe  to  the 
Saxifrage  order,  and  through  the  medium  of  these 
links  the  orders  in  question  are  shown  to  be  closely 
allied.  As  is  now  getting  known  amongst  gardeners, 
Astilbe  japonica  is  almost  universally  recognised 
amongst  British  gardeners  as  Spiraea  japonica,  and 
almost  the  only  difference  that  botanists  can  find  to 
separate  the  two  orders  is  that  the  seed  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Saxifrage  order  has  an  embryo  and 
endosperm,  or  reserve  food  material,  while  that 
of  the  Rose  order  very  rarely  contains  reserve 
matter.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
habit  of  Spiraea  astilboides,  with  its  terminal  panicles 
of  closely  set,  white  flowers.  The  plant  is  compared 
to  S.  Aruncus,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  and  a  good  species.  Each  female 
flower  contains  only  two  carpels,  while  that  of 
S.  Aruncus  contains  four  or  five  carpels,  and  there 
are  other  distinctions,  but  gardeners  need  not 


trouble  with  them  beyond  the  fact  that  the  plant 
under  notice  is  much  dwarfer  and  eminently  suited 
for  cultivation  in  pots,  and  is  being  annually  more 
and  more  used  for  forcing  purposes,  and  is  certainly 
very  ornamental.  Coming  as  it  does  from  Japan,  it 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  for  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  it. 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

We  have  this  year  bloomed  a  number  of  plants  of 
the  Lily  which  is  known  in  Japan  as  Lilium  odorum 
Japonicum.  It  has  by  far  the  pleasantest  smell  of 
any  Lily  I  know,  that  of  a  sort  of  refined  Tuberose. 
Our  first  plants  bloomed  in  a  shady  Lily  house  in  the 
cottage  garden ;  these  were  pure  white  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  petals.  A  well-known  amateur 
gardener  who  went  to  see  them  in  the  evening  first 
called  my  attention  to  the  delightful  smell.  The  next 
in  order  of  blooming  were  in  the  conservatory  here  ; 
these  had  a  slight  brown  tinge  on  the  back  of  the 
flowers.  Then  those  which  bloomed  in  the  open 
border  in  the  Wisley  garden  had  the  backs  so  dark 
that  at  first  sight  they  might  have  been  taken  for  L. 
Browrii.  These  last  have  the  backs  of  the  flowers 
J'ery  much  darker  when  grown  in  the  open  air  than 
tyhen  grown  under  glass. 


My  gardener  here  has  been  in  the  habit  of  plant¬ 
ing  Tuberoses  in  pots  and  then  bedding  them  out ; 
these  give  finer  flowers  than  those  kept  under  glass. 
Last  year  on  the  4th  December  he  planted  six  bulbs 
in  the  border  under  my  window,  All  six  have  come 
up — one  has  a  good  flower  spike,  another  shows  that 
it  will  flower,  the  others  are  doubtful.  I  should  not 
have  thought  they  could  have  survived  the  severe 
winter — they  had  no  protection. 

At  Oakwood,  under  a  gable  of  the  cottage,  there  is 
a  martin's  and  a  wasps'  nest  side  by  side  and  touch¬ 
ing  each  other.  The  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  one  another.  —  George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


THE  POTENTILLA. 

Now  that  hardy  flowers  are  so  much  shown  in 
bright  and  striking  bunches  at  flower  shows  the 
Potentillas  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow  them.  They  are  sun  loving  plants 
and  should  have  an  open  position  in  the  border. 
The  soil  that  suits  them  best  is  a  good  sandy  loam 


well  manured,  in  which  they  can  root  deeply ;  and 
provided  they  are  good  sorts  they  will  amply  repay 
the  cultivator  for  his  labour,  for  they  are  singularly 
free  of  bloom,  and  heap  up  their  blossoms  plentifully 
and  with  excellent  effect. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  fine  garden 
varieties  of  Potentillas  have  been  obtained  from  P. 
atrosanguinea — a  single-flowered  species  introduced 
from  India  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago — and  P. 
formosa,  pale  rosy-purple,  which  came  from  the 
same  district  about  the  same  time.  A  number  of 
fine  varieties  were  raised  in  the  North  of  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  eventually  large  and  handsome 
double  forms  appeared.  These  at  once  became  great 
favourites,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  single  varieties  ;  and  of  late 
years  several  very  fine  types  have  come  to  us  from 
the  Continent.  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  first 
double  forms  appeared,  probably  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  before  me  a  list  issued 
in  1852,  and  it  contains  P.  antwerpensis,  orange, 
semi-double.  This,  as  its  name  indicates,  was 
doubtless  of  continental  origin,  and  was  probably  the 
commencement  of  the  break  which  resulted  in  the 
five  fully-double  forms  found  in  collections  in  the 
present  day. 

I  venture  to  recommend  a  list  of  nine  doubls 
varieties,  viz.— Beelzibuth,  very  fine  maroon-crimson ; 
Dean  Stanley,  golden-yellow,  marbled  with  rich 


scarlet,  extra  fine  ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  a  deep-yellow 
leaf,  with  large,  broad  petals,  very  handsome  ;  Le 
Vesuve,  clear  bright-red,  the  edges  of  the  petals 
flushed  with  yellow  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  fine  deep 
crimson,  flushed  with  fiery-red,  extra  fine;  M. 
Rouillard,  velvety-scarlet,  edged  with  amber ;  Vari- 
abiles,  fl.  pi.  rose,  edged  with  canary-yellow,  and 
flaked  with  red,  a  variety  that  varies  somewhat  at 
times,  but  always  assuming  an  attractive  form ; 
Versicolor,  fl.  pi.  also  an  attractive  and  changeable 
variety,  crimson  and  yellow,  sometimes  flaked  like  a 
carnation,  and  sometimes  blotched ;  and  William 
Rollisson,  one  of  the  most  showy,  having  a  deep 
orange-red  base,  the  petal  edges  orange-yellow,  extra 
fine.  The  plants  grow  from  one-and-a-half  to  two- 
and-a-half-feet  in  height,  and  the  flower  stems  should 
be  neatly  tied  to  stakes,  so  that  the  blossoms  may  be 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  produced 
in  such  profusion  that  they  weigh  down  the  flower- 
stems  unless  having  the  support  of  stakes. 

The  best  single-flowered  varieties  are  Aurantiaca 
superba,  bright  orange ;  Golden  Cup,  fine  bright 
yellow  ;  Rupestris  alba,  white  ]\  Russelliana  grandi- 
flora,  dark  purple ;  Splendidissima,  bright  deep 
vermillion  scarlet ;  and  Smouti,  bright  cherry  red  ; 
sometimes  striped.  I  have  included  the  last  named 
because  so  very  pretty  in  its  striped  character,  but 
in  its  self  form  it  is  somewhat  dull  looking. 

Potentillas  can  be  propagated  by  means  of 
division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring,  or  by 
taking  off  any  side  shoots  the  plants  may  send  up  which 
will  be  found  to  have  a  few  roots  attached  to  it. 
But  if  not  rooted  they  soon  strike  roots  if  placed 
round  the  sides  of  pot  of  light  sandy  soil.  Unrooted 
pieces  are  found  to  strike  root  better  in  spring  than 
in  autumn  and  early  winter.  Potentillas  can  also 
be  raised  by  means  of  seeds.  Seeds  of  the  single 
types  are  plentiful  enough,  but  of  the  double  varieties 
the  yield  is  small,  Still  they  are  procurable. 

I  once  saw  in  the  Midland  district  a  bed  of  Po¬ 
tentillas, — it  was  worth  while  going  a  long  distance  to 
see.  Wire  guards  of  circular  shape,  a  foot  or  so  in 
height,  had  been  placed  over  the  plants,  and  the 
flower  stems  went  up  through  them,  the  tops  of  the 
guard  supporting  the  blossoms ;  and  the  plants  had 
a  remarkably  fine  effect,  the  flowers  being  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  could  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.' — E.  W. 


A  NUT  TO  CRACK. 

The  following  case  has  been  privately  submitted  to 
me  for  an  opinion,  and  it  is  only  fair  I  should  state  it 
was  sent  to  me  by  an  exhibitor  who  was  disqualified. 
At  a  show  held  at  Bridgewater  on  the  20th  inA.  there 
was  a  class  for  “eighteen  bunches  of  hardy  Perennials 
and  bulbous  plants,’’  and  my  correspondent  put  up  a 
bunch  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  and  he 
was  disqualified  by  the  judges  on  two  grounds — that 
the  Hydrangea  was  not  a  perennial  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  also  because  it  is  not 
hardy.  My  candid  opinion  was  asked  on  the  matter  ; 
and  though  I  am  as  a  general  rule  averse  to  judging 
the  judges,  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  who  they  were, 
and  therefore  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  opinion 
asked  for. 

I  think  the  judges  were  quite  right  in  objecting  to 
the  Hydrangea  as  not  being  a  perennial  in  the  sense 
required  by  the  schedule.  One  does  not  find  it 
catalogued  with  hardy  perennials,  but  with  hardy 
shrubs.  But  I  am  at  issue  with  them  when  they 
further  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  the  Hydran¬ 
gea  is  not  hardy,  as  I  have  just  observed  it 
finds  a  place  in  catalogues  with  hardy  shrubs, 
and  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  of  Kew,  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  matter,  regards  H.  paniculata 
as  hardier  than  H.  hortensis,  and  others  hold  the 
same  view. 

But  now  a  curious  complication  comes  in,  my 
correspondent  informs  me  that  the  judges  did  not 
object  to  varieties  of  H.  hortensis  and  H.  otaksa  in 
competing  stands.  Why  it  is  they  admitted  them 
I  cannot  understand.  They  have  no  more  claim  to 
be  perennials  than  H.  paniculata,  and  as  I  have 
already  shown  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  hardiest. 

My  experience  as  a  judge  teaches  me  there  is  more 
disputes  over  a  class  of  this  character  than  over  any 
other  in  a  schedule  of  prizes.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  if  schedules  of  prizes  simply  re¬ 
quired  hardy  flowers,  leaving  out  such  contentious 
terms  as  “herbaceous”  and  “  perennial.”  But  I 
am  quite  sure  the  judges  at  Bridgewater  acted  from 
the  best  motives  ;  though,  granting  the  case  put  by 
my  correspondent  to  be  a  bona  fide  one,  I  think  they 
were  right  as  to  the  first  point,  J>ut  wrong  as  to  the 
last, — A  Petit! . 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Liatris  spicata. — The  usual  height  of  this  com¬ 
posite  is  12  in.,  but  when  grown  in  pots,  it  may 
not  exceed  6  in.  When  planted  in  the  herbaceous 
border  or  on  the  rockery  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
prettiest  of  the  species  of  Liatris,  and  one  of  the 
most  easily  grown.  In  the  herbaceous  border  it 
ought  to  occupy  the  front  line  on  account  of  its  short 
stature.  Other  species  attain  a  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft. 
The  flower  heads  of  L.  spicata  are  rosy  purple,  and 
borne  in  a  spike  terminating  the  stems.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  division,  but  the  plant  does  not  increase 
very  fast. 

Ganera  Lindheimeri. — The  white  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  more  or  less  tinted  with  pink,  which  adds 
considerably  to  their  beauty.  Young  plants  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  are,  therefore,  useful  for  mixing  in 
bedding  arrangements  where  the  graceful  stems  and 
white  flowers  stand  out  in  beautiful  contrast  to 
broader  or  darker-leaved  plants,  and  thus  serve 
to  lighten  them  up.  The  species  ought  more 
frequently  to  be  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border 
than  it  is.  Although  so  different  from  the  Fuchsia, 
yet  it  is  a  member  of  the  same  family,  and  is  more 
useful  for  mixing  amongst  cut  flowers.  The  plant 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent  from  cuttings. 

Physostegia  virginiana  alba. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  pure  white,  and  arranged  in  four 
ranks  terminating  the  stem3.  The  racemes  have 
therefore  a  square  appearance,  and  appear  stately 
when  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  good 
soil ;  in  poorer  soil,  or  where  the  root  room  is  re¬ 
stricted,  the  stems  may  not  exceed  18  in.  in  height. 
The  individual  flowers  are  of  some  size,  the  lower 
part  being  tubular,  and  the  upper  portion  near  the 
mouth  inflated.  Increase  may  be  obtained  by 
division. 

Veronica  spicata. — Both  this  and  V.  longifolia 
vary  greatly  in  size,  the  different  forms  taking  the 
rank  of  varieties,  many  of  which  have  received 
distinctive  names.  The  true  V.  spicata  is,  however, 
a  very  dwarf  plant,  usually  about  6  in.  high,  the 
flowering  stems  arising  from  a  carpet  of  barren 
stems  spreading  upon  the  ground.  The  best  place 
for  the  plant  is  on  the  rockery,  but  that  need  not 
prevent  any  one  from  growing  it  in  any  border  in 
well-drained  soil. 

Delphinium  nudicaule  aurantiacum.  —  The 
typical  form  of  the  species  has  scarlet  flowers,  but 
that  under  notice  differs  by  having  orange-yellow 
flowers,  the  inner  surface  being  yellow,  and  the  outer 
pale  orange,  and,  therefore,  quite  distinct.  It  may 
be  raised  from  seeds. 

Myosotis  Reichsteineri. — In  this  we  have  a  very 
dwarf  Myosotis  from  the  Continent,  an  alpine  form 
closely  allied  to  M.  lingulata.  The  leaves  are  smooth 
and  of  a  light  green,  clothing  stems  that  closely  hug 
the  ground,  forming  a  beautiful  carpet  from  which 
an  abundance  of  flowers  arise  in  the  early  spring, 
and  continue  to  be  produced  more  or  less  till  late  in 
summer.  They  are  of  a  bright  blue  with  [a  yellow 
eye. 

Parnassia  Caroliniana. — In  general  appearance 
the  flowers  of  the  Carolina  Grass  of  Parnassus 
closely  resemble  those  of  our  native  species,  but 
the  glandular  processes  have  only  three  instead  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  branches.  The  petals  are  white, 
beautifully  lined  with  paler  or'greenish  veins.  The 
flower  stems  are  about  6  in.  high,  and  the  leaves  mostly 
confined  to  the  base.  Plants  may  be  grown  in  pots 
or  on  the  margin  of  the  bog  garden,  where  they  can 
get  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  A  cool  position 
should  if  possible  be  selected  for  it. 

Erpetion  reniforme. — The  flowerless  stems  of 
this  plant  creep  on  the  ground,  and  serve  to  increase 
the  plant  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  species  is  the  Spur¬ 
less  Violet  of  New  Holland,  and  differs  from  a  true 
Viola  only  in  the  absence  of  a  spur.  The  petals  are 
blue  and  purple  on  the  lower  part,  and  pure  white  in 
the  upper  ;  and  the  flowers  are,  therefore,  pretty  and 
attractive  although  below  the  middle  size.  A  cool, 
moist  position  should  be  chosen  for  it,  and  where 
it  will  be  sheltered  in  winter.  A  stock  may  always 
be  kept  in  thumb  pots  in  a  frame  to  provide  against 
accident  during  winter. 


Gentiana  linearis. — The  flowers  of  this  pretty 
species  are  borne  in  a  cluster  of  three  to  five 
terminating  the  stems,  and  are  of  medium  size  and 
bright  blue,  but  altogether  choice  and  devoid  of  the 
weedy  and  inconspicuous  appearance  of  some  of  the 
annual  species.  The  stems  vary  from  6  ins.  to  18 
ins.  high,  but  never  become  gross  or  bulky  at  any 
time.  The  larger  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate  and 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  those  on  the  latter 
being  smaller.  A  somewhat  peaty  soil  will  serve  to 
keep  sufficient  moisture  about  the  roots. 

Erythr.ea  diffusa. — While  amongst  the  dwarfest 
species,  this  Erythrsea  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  The 
barren  stems  are  numerous,  procumbent  upon  the 
ground  and  covered  with  light-green  foliage.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  rosy-pink 
flowers  on  erect  or  ascending  shoots  only  2  in.  or  3  in. 
high,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months, 
according  to  circumstances.  Cuttings  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  quantity  with  which  to  propagate  the 
plant. 

Geum  montanum  maximum. — The  type  is  well 
known  to  most  lovers  of  hardy  plants  for  its  large 
golden-yellow’  blooms,  produced  on  stems  3  in.  to 
6  in.  high.  The  variety  differs  in  being  larger  in  all 
parts  including  the  flowers  and  the  dark-green 
deeply  lobed  leaves. 


THE  JAPANESE 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there 
has  existed  in  the  Mikado’s  Empire  a  society  specially 
devoted  to  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  This  is 
not  surprising  to  those  who  remember  how  long  we 
have  been  indebted  to  the  flora  of  Japan  for  so  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  and  interesting  garden  flowers, 
of  which  a  mere  catalogue  would  probably  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  short  article  like  this.  Many 
Japanese  botanists  and  horticulturists  have  of  late 
paid  lengthy  visits  to  America  and  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
or  a  commercial  nature,  and  while  present  in  those 
continents  have  contributed  valuable  articles  on 
Japanese  Horticulture  to  the  American,  French,  and 
Belgian  Gardening  press. 

The  Japanese  people  in  their  desire  to  advance 
have  done  much  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  their  horticulturists  have  not  been  behind 
their  fellow-countrymen  of  other  professions.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  educated  Japanese  horticul¬ 
turist  desires  an  outlet  for  the  knowledge  he  acquires 
when  abroad,  and  so  the  Japanese  Horticultural 
Society,  in  imitation  of  Western  customs,  has 
established  a  journal  to  which  its ''members  at  home 
and  abroad  contribute  papers  of  considerable  value. 
The  numbers  of  this  journal  are  not  printed  in  the 
old  style  of  Japanese  books,  but  are  turned  out  in 
quite  a  European  fashion.  The  title  is  printed 
in  four  languages  on  the  cover,  viz.,  Japanese, 
English,  French,  and  German ;  with  an  index  of 
contents  in  English.  A  few  numbers  having  recently 
been  brought  under  our  notice  enables  us  to  say  that 
the  contents  appear  to  be  of  a  very  interesting 
nature,  for  the  articles  are  written  by  natives  on 
many  subjects  concerning  horticulture  in  England, 
America,  France,  and  Belgium,  besides  purely 
Japanese  matter.  But  for  this  English  index  the 
contents  would  have  been  practically  a  sealed  book, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  journal  would  be 
of  considerable  value  if  printed  in  bi-lingual  form, 
that  is  to  say  in  Japanese  and  English,  or  Japanese 
and  French,  for  as  it  is  at  present  the  whole  of  the 
text  is  in  Japanese  character,  and  therefore  but  of 
little  use  to  European  or  American  horticulturists. 

Some  of  the  numbers  contain  articles  with  the 
following  headings  : — A  Chrysanthemum  Fair  in  New 
York — On  fruit  raising — Implements  of  gardens — On 
the  exports  of  Lily  Bulbs — Chinese  and  European 
Cherries — Bermuda  Easter  Lily — Japanese  curious 
Pines — The  Chrysanthemum  in  Belgium — The  flower 
loved  by  Mahomet — Origin  of  the  cultivated  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  the  effect  of  artificial  fertilization — 
Horticulture  in  American  and  European  countries, 
&c.  Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated  with 
excellent  chromo-lithographs  of  flowers,  and  the 
style  of  the  publication  makes  us  regret  that  our 
early  education  was  so  sadlj’  neglected  as  not  to  have 
comprised  instruction  in  the  written  character  of  Dai 
N  ippon. — mirysanUi , 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. — 
The  annual  floral  fete  of  this  Society  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  20th  inst.,  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park, 
Aberdeen,  and  continued  until  Saturday,  22nd.  As 
compared  with  last  year’s  show  there  was  an  increase 
of  entries  of  124 — the  total  in  the  232  classes  being 
1731,  as  against  1607.  In  pot  plants  the  number  of 
exhibits  was  258  ;  cut  flowers,  524 ;  fruit,  355  ;  and 
vegetables,  594.  The  show  was  held  on  precisely 
the  same  spot  as  last  year,  the  exhibits  being  shown 
in  three  magnificent  marquees. 

Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  exhibits 
were  all  over  excellent.  The  great  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  was  the  marquee  set  apart  for  professional 
gardeners.  Four  large  tables  were  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr. 
Proctor,  gardener  at  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen, 
took  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  show — a  Silver  Cup — with 
a  magnificent  table.  Mr.  Proctor  was  also  first 
for  the  most  tastefully  arranged  collection  of 
cut  flowers.  The  second  prize  table  was  that 
shown  by  Mr.  Grigor,  gardener  at  Fairfield.  The 
plants  were  only  second  in  point  of  size  to  the  pre¬ 
mier  exhibit,  but  were  perhaps  equal  so  far  as  they 
displayed  taste  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Strachan, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Fyffe,  Beechgrove  House,  was 
placed  third,  with  a  pretty  table  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Mackintosh,  St.  Tiernan,  Banchory,  gardener  to 
Dean  of  Guild  Macdonald,  was  fourth. 

Considering  the  backward  season  which  has  been 
experienced,  the  display  of  cut  flowers  was  a  highly 
creditable  one.  In  the  professional  division  Mr. 
John  Proctor  was  again  to  the  front,  securing  first 
honours  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers 
arranged  on  a  table  8  ft.  by  3 J  ft.  Roses  in  all  the 
divisions  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  show 
of  Pansies  was  a  very  fine  one.  The  amateur  and 
working  men’s  sections  were  almost  equal  in  quality 
to  the  professionals.  Competition  in  all  the  classes 
was  of  the  keenest  description,  and  the  judges  found 
no  little  difficulty  in  deciding  the  awards. 

The  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  put  forward  by  the 
nurserymen  [and  florists  was  of  a  most  choice 
description.  Their  Roses  were  a  beautiful  show, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  Roses  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  coming  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention.  Dahlias,  single  and  double, 
were  well  worth  seeing. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  exhibitions 
in  the  show  was  the  exceptionally  fine  display 
of  fruit,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  for  years. 
In  the  professional  section,  Mr.  A.  Reid,  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  Baird,  Durris,  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Cup  for  the  best  collection  ;  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Milne,  Queen’s  Road  West,  was  first  for  the 
best  collection  of  hardy  fruit.  Mr.  Strachan  was 
again  to  the  fore,  with  four  bunches  of  beautiful 
Grapes,  white  and  black,  well  finished.  Mr.  Reid, 
Durris,  was  a  good  second.  For  Peaches  and  Apples 
Messrs.  R.  Kiloh,  J.  B.  Middleton,  and  J.  Grant 
secured  premier  honours. 

The  vegetable  department  likewise  calls  for 
special  mention,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  seen 
in  the  district  for  a  long  time.  The  working 
classes  came  out  strong  in  this  division,  and 
their  exhibits  were  of  a  quality  which  ran  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  pretty  close.  Mr.  J.  B.  Middleton, 
gardener  to  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk, 
took  the  premier  place  for  the  best  collection,  and 
Mr.  William  Anderson,  Lower  Cornhill,  secured  a 
similar  position  for  the  best  collection  open  to  market 
gardeners  only.  Mr.  W.  D.  Brownie,  Ellon,  carried 
off  similar  honours  amongst  the  amateurs. 

Floriferous  Lilies. — It  may  be  interesting  to 
your  numerous  readers  to  know  that  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  G.  McNeil,  joiner,  Old  Cathcart,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  there  are  at  present  blooming  a  Lilium 
auratum  with  three  spikes  carrying  193  open 
flowers,  and  another  bulb  growing  alongside  which 
has  eight  spikes  carrying  120  open  flowers.  Th® 
bulbs  were  planted  five  years  ago,  and  have  steadily 
improved  every  year  until  they  have  arrived  at  the 
high  state  of  perfection  in  which  they  are  to  be  seen 
to-day.  As  no  one  whom  I  have  come  across  has  seen 
anything  approaching  these  either  grown  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  border,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  your  English  readers  have  to  say  on 
the  subject. — Thomas  Robertson,  Eastwood,  Thornlic- 
banlt,  August  18th. 
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The  Rose  Bloom. — After  a  season  of  Rose 
blooming  such  as  we  seldom  see,  they  have  rather 
suddenly  ceased  to  flower,  but  after  the  copious 
showers  which  have  fallen  of  late,  young  growths 
are  being  formed  and  are  becoming  studded  with 
buds  in  great  profusion.  Boul  de  Neige — a  most 
useful  white — has  been  notably  fine  this  year,  and  is 
again  clothed  with  flower  buds  almost  as  thickly  as 
ever.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  thin  them  out  in 
due  time,  as  such  heavy  flowering  would  materially 
injure  the  plants  for  flowering  next  season.  We  have 
found  that  nothing  helps  Roses  to  carry  heavy  loads 
of  flowers  better  than  giving  them  a  good  mulching 
of  rich  cow  manure  mixed  with  soot.  The  surface 
soil  is  well  removed  from  the  roots,  the  manure 
spread  over  them,  and  a  neat  covering  of  the  soil 
placed  over  all.  This  I  have  found  always  answers 
better  than  coating  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
manure;  by  leaving  it  exposed  much  of  its  virtue 
is  lost. — Stirling. 

Early  Peaches  for  the  North. — In  northern 
districts,  such  as  Dunkeld  for  instance,  early  varieties 
of  Peaches  are  mostly  grown  as  they  ripen  well  on 
open  walls,  and  are  well  flavoured,  where  Peaches 
will  do  at  all.  But  in  some  cases  later  kinds  are 
cultivated,  and  they  often  do  well  as  regards  cropping 
and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit  is  concerned,  but 
the  flavour — well  most  that  have  been  sent  for  my 
opinion  were  insipid  and  flavourless,  certainly  not 
suitable  for  dessert,  and  for  jam  or  preserve  making 
not  equal  to  ordinary  plums.  Where  a  framework  of 
glass  can  be  placed  over  such  sorts  as  Hale's  Early 
for  a  first  gathering,  Violette  Hative  as  a  second 
crop,  and  Sea  Eagle  for  the  latest,  no  one  need  have 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  fruit  for 
weeks  in  succession.  The  two  last-named  sorts  must 
be  included  amongst  the  hardiest  and  heaviest 
cropping  sorts  I  have  ever  seen.- — Stirling. 


THE  MOUNTAIN 

PARSLEY  AT  HOME. 

As  the  popular  name  would  indicate  this  elegant 
little  fern  is  most  at  home  amongst  the  mountains, 
and  like  most  mountain  wildings  it  dislikes  the 
relaxing  atmosphere  of  the  lowlands  and  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  hothouses  and  Wardian  cases,  although  it 
may  be  coaxed  into  good  behaviour  under  either  of 
these  conditions.  It  has  various  popular  and 
scientific  names,  all  indicating  its  habitat,  its  general 
appearance  or  some  character  which  it  may  possess, 
The  name  now  most  generally  recognised  by  botanists 
is  Cryptogramme  crispa ;  but  others  still  frequently 
adopt  Allosorus  crispus,  and  the  older  botanists  call 
it  Pteris  crispa,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
latter  through  the  medium  of  Pellaea  and  Llavea. 
The  most  notable  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  two  kinds  of  fronds,  fertile  and  barren. 
Both  kinds  are  three  or  four  times  pinnate,  but  the 
segments  of  the  fertile  frond  are  narrow  and  pod¬ 
shaped  owing  to  the  edges  being  strongly  revolute, 
while  the  segments  of  the  barren  frond  are  obovate- 
cuneate.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  that  amateur  growers  are  often  puzzled 
with  the  plant  and  reckon  that  they  have  got  two 
kinds. 

Other  popular  names  it  possesses  are  Rock  Brake, 
in  allusion  to  its  habitat,  Curled  Brake,  in  reference 
to  its  appearance,  and  Parsley  Fern,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  tuft  of  Parsley.  Those  who 
attempt  to  accustom  it  to  artificial  treatment  will 
find  that  it  succeeds  best  on  a  rockery  amongst 
stones  in  a  cool  position,  shaded  from  the  sun,  but 
fully  exposed  to  light  and.  in  no  way  overhung  by 
trees.  In  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  southern 
counties,  a  northern  aspect  is  the  best  that  can  be 
chosen  for  it,  as  the  drying  influence  of  exposure  to 
sun  can  then  be  avoided.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  impatient  of  superfluous  moisture  at  the  roots,  a 
fact  which  the  careful  cultivator  should  remember 
when  he  grows  it  in  pots  or  in  Wardian  cases. 

There  is  a  North  American  form  of  more  sturdy 
habit  and  another  from  the  Himalayas,  where  it 
ascends  to  an  altitude  of  io.oooft.  to  15,000  ft.  The 
typical  form  is  found  all  over  Artie  Europe,  and  on  the 
mountains  southward.  In  Britain  it  is  confined  to 
mountainous  districts,  and  ascends  to  3,500  ft.  in  the 
Highlands.  I  have  seen  it  in  great  luxuriance  in 
some  of  the  rocky  gullies  and  glens  of  the 
Grampians,  where  the  botanist  would  get  very 
fastidious  in  his  selections  of  specimens  owing  to  the 


quantity  at  command  and  their  fineness,  every  bush 
or  clump  appearing  still  better  than  its  neighbour. 
The  fronds  are  usually  described  as  2  in.  to  4  in. 
long,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  case  with  English 
specimens,  but  amongst  the  Grampians  they  may  be 
had  by  the  armful  12  in.  to  16  in.  long  or  more.  The 
finest  plants  are  those  which  grow  amongst  loose 
stones,  or  peer  out  from  beneath  the  edges  of  huge 
boulders  that  have  rolled  down  from  the  mountains 
or  sides  of  the  rocky  crags  ages  ago,  or  even  quite 
recently,  for  they  are  continually  undergoing  demo¬ 
lition  and  disintegration.  The  epithet  of  everlasting 
hills  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  notions  of  the  poet  than  the 
geologist.  The  localities  where  the  Mountain  Parsley 
finds  a  secure  retreat ’and  happy  home  are  more 
familar  to  the  shepherd  and  sportsman  than  to  the 
dealer  in  ferns  or  the  hawker  with  his  basket,  other¬ 
wise  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  native 
ferns  would  soon  be  sealed. 

Having  the  above  fact  in  view  I  hesitate  to  give 
localities,  and  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
they  may  be  eradicated  or  subjected  to  wholesale 
uprooting.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the  rocks  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  gullies  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  stream  runs,  the  Mountain  Parsley  gets  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  direct  sunshine,  but  there  being  no 
trees  anywhere  near  a  full  share  of  light  is  enjoyed. 
At  places  the  plants  grow  in  isolated  tufts  amongst 
the  finely  crumbled  debris  ever  rolling  down  from 
the  steep  heights  above,  and  frequently  necessitating 
the  elongation  of  the  rootstock  in  order  to  keep  the 
crown  n6ar  the  surface.  At  other  places  huge 
boulders  in  such  quantities  have  rolled  down  that 
the  stream  is  choked  up  and  entirely  concealed,  the 
water  reappearing  again  lower  down  the  valley. 
From  underneath  the  edges  of  these  boulders,  but 
always  where  the  roots  are  in  a  comparatively  dry 
medium,  the  most  luxuriant  masses  of  the  fern  creep 
outward  so  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  light  of 
day.  Everything  else  is  suggestive  of  barrenness, 
and  moss  scarcely  grows  on  the  dry,  rolling 
boulders. — S. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  A  FRUIT 

ROOM. 

Mushrooms  in  a  wine  cellar,  Mushrooms  in  a  Fruit 
Room,  Mushrooms  in  a  cupboard,  Mushrooms  under 
a  table — well,  Mushrooms  may  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  now-a-days — so  different  to  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  when  their  production  in  gardens  was 
such  an  art,  and  the  secret  considered  such  a  mystery 
by  our  fathers.  A  bed  had  to  be  made — then  impor¬ 
tant  were  the  preparations  !  A  box  had  to  be  taken 
to  a  dry  place  near  the  stables,  the  droppings 
collected  free  from  straw  and  litter,  put  on  the  floor 
of  a  shed,  and  turned  over  every  day  to  dry,  until 
they  were  considered  just  right  for  making  up  ! 
What  a  bother ! 

Now  we  simply  go  to  the  yard  once  a  week,  and 
take  away  all  the  manure  we  can  get  except  the  lon¬ 
gest  of  the  litter,  and  putting  it  into  a  heap  turn  it  over 
a  few  times  to  let  the  rank  heat  escape.  I  have  no 
regular  Mushroom  house  now,  but  early  in  May 
made  up  a  bed  roughly  under  the  shelves  in  our  fruit 
room,  and  some  seven  weeks  after  spawning  began 
to  gather  the  delicious  “Buttons  "and  “  Grillers," 
and  have  been  gathering  ever  since.  I  often  think 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  quality  of  the  spawn 
we  buy  now,  and  that  which  we  got  in  my  younger 
days.  Gardeners  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
the  fact  that  every  respectable  seedsman  takes  a 
pride  now  in  the  quality  of  the  Mushroom  spawn  he 
sends  out.  That  which  I  have  used  this  year  came 
from  the  Messrs.  Daniels’  of  Norwich,  and  it  is 
very  good. 

Mushrooms,  like  most  other  things  grown  in 
gardens,  have  enemies  to  contend  against,  and  the 
common  enemy  in  £his  case  is  the  woodlouse.  When 
these  pests  find  a  lodging  they  increase  and  multiply 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  my  case,  before  the 
Mushrooms  appeared,  when  the  hay  was  removed  I 
could  sweep  them  off  with  a  hand  brush  in  almost 
incredible  quantities.  I  found  a  ready  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  down,  however,  by  putting  a  few  large  toads 
on  the  beds.  They  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented 
enough  under  the  covering,  and  it  is  quite  amusing 
to  see  how  they  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  and  lay 
in  wait  for  their  prey. — T.  \V. 


dM^antn  from  tl\§  IDorltr 
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The  Tunbridge  Film  Fern. — Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense  was  so  named  because  originally 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge,  Kent,  but 
it  also  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  In  slightly  varying  forms  it  is  also  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  widely  remote  countries, 
including  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape 
Horn,  and  elsewhere.  A  correspondent  recently 
sent  the  New  South  Wales  form  (H.  t.  antarcticum), 
which  also  occurs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Our 
own  H.  \\  ilsoni  is  only  a  form  of  H.  tunbridgense, 
and  a  well  marked  and  easily  distinguishable  one ; 
but  the  plants  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
furnish  so  many  intermediate  forms  that  the  two 
become  joined.  The  New  South  Wales  form  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  typical  H.  tunbridgense, 
and  is  consequently  classed  under  it.  The  pinnae, 
like  the  last-named,  are  pinnatifid  on  both  sides  of 
the  midrib,  and  sparsely  spinulosely  serrated  along 
the  margins.  The  lower  pinnae  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  middle  of  the  frond,  thus  giving  tha 
latter  a  lanceolate  outline,  whereas  the  fronds  of  the 
typical  British  form  are  generally  described  as  ovate, 
The  two-valved  involucre  enclosing  the  spore  cases  is 
not  so  conspicuously  toothed  as  in  H.  tunbridgense, 
It  must  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  the  colonists  to 
find  the  Filmy  Fern  of  their  native  country  in  their 
adopted  home. — F. 

Proliferation  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea— 

It  may  sometimes  strike  observers  as  peculiar 
that  Fritillaria  imperials,  Eucomis  punctata,  E. 
undulata,  and  other  species  should  terminate  in  a 
tuft  of  leaves  above  the  flowers.  The  Pineapple  has 
the  same  peculiarity,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  it, 
simply  because  common.  Occasionally  other  plants 
depart  from  their  normal  character,  and  terminate 
in  a  tuft  of  leaves  above  or  amongst  the  flowers,  and 
we  speak  of  it  as  proliferation.  A  case  of  this  kind 
occurring  in  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  has  appeared  in 
a  suburban  garden.  From  the  centre  of  a  head  of 
flowers  a  number  of  bracts  attained  an  abnormal 
size — resembling  a  tuft  of  leaves.  Now  the  bracts 
are  actually  modifications  of  the  ordinary  leaf  type, 
and  the  only  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  that  a  few  of 
the  central  or  upper  ones  have  hardly  reverted  to  an 
ancestral  condition. 

The  Vapourer  Moth— There  is  another  species 
of  Moth,  known  as  the  Cockney,  but  the  Vapourer, 
or  Orgyia  antiqua  of  entomologists,  has  as  much  right 
to  the  epithet  of  Cockney,  for  it  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  London  flying  or  wheeling  about  in  a 
desultory  or  erratic  manner,  as  if  it  had  no  idea 
where  it  meant  to  go.  Sometimes  it  may  be  seen 
resting  on  the  glass  of  florists'  windows,  apparently 
looking  at  the  flowers  which  it  cannot  reach.  It  is 
the  male  only  which  is  capable,  of  enjoying  life  in 
this  manner,  for  the  female  has  only  rudimentary 
wings,  and  is  obliged  to  stay  near  the  place  where 
she  was  born.  The  larvae  are  both  curious  and 
elegant.  The  body  is  black  spotted  with  pink  or 
deep  red,  with  two  blackish  pencils,  or  tufts  of  hair, 
pointing  forward  and  seated  just  behind  the  head, 
and  one  close  to  the  tail  pointing  backwards.  There 
are  also  four  shorter  and  compact,  erect  tufts  on  the 
back  and  which  are  ochreous,  or  sometimes  brownish 
and  almost  black  at  the  tips.  The  moth  is  a  common 
one  and  sometimes  very  destructive,  living  on  various 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  large  Morello  Cherry  trees 
in  a  suburban  garden  have  been  almost  completely 
defoliated  by  hundreds  of  larvae  this  season,  and 
hitherto  they  have  defied  all  attempts  to  destroy 
them  by  means  of  insecticides  applied  by  means  of 
the  syringe.  The  offensive  hairs  upon  them  prevent 
birds  from  eating  them.  Some  insects,  when 
removed  from  the  plants  on  which  they  were  born 
and  applied  to  other  plants  on  which  they  would  live 
if  they  had  been  placed  there  at  first,  refuse  to  eat ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Vapourer  Moth.  I 
supplied  some  of  the  larvm  first  with  Hawthorn  leaves 
and  then  in  a  few  days  after  with  Rose  leaves,  and  in 
each  case  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  throve 
upon  them.  Hand  picking,  although  tedious,  is  th§ 
surest  and  most  effectual  remedy. — J.  F. 
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Pentstemons  from  Hawick. 

A  box  containing  flowers  in  bunches,  of  some  twenty 
varieties  of  Pentstemons,  has  reached  us  from  Mr. 
John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  N.B. 
Eight  of  them  were  white-flowered  varieties,  or  near 
enough  to  be  considered  as  such.  The  purest  was 
Virginale,  but  the  flowers  were  rather  small.  The 
largest  was  Titian,  a  fine  flower,  tinted  "with  pink  on 
the  outside  of  the  upper  segments.  Mont  Blanc, 
edged  with  pink,  Oliver  de  Serres,  tinted  pink  on  all 
the  segments,  Madame  A.  Schauffele,  and  Serenade, 
tinted  rose,  Bridesmaid,  tinted  pale  mauve  on  the 
upper  segments,  and  Pyramide,  pale  mauve-purple  on 
all  the  segments,  made  up  the  list  of  white  sorts,  all 
of  which  were  perfectly  distinct.  Amongst  the 
coloured  sorts,  W.  M.  Baillie  was  a  striking  scarlet 
flower,  with  a  pure  white  throat  extending  down  on 
the  lamina,  and  Argow  was  a  dark  violet-purple  sort 
of  considerable  merit.  Other  sorts  we  should  pick 
out  were  Vesuve,  crimson,  shaded  purple  ;  Eugene 
Labiche,  dark-crimson  ;  Mrs.  Forbes,  large,  mauve- 
purple  and  a  white  throat ;  William  Oliver,  scarlet, 
striped  crimson  in  the  throat  ;  Renown,  purple,  and 
blackish-crimson  in  the  throat ;  Comedie,  red  and 
striped  crimson  inside ;  Eclipse,  purple,  with  a 
blackish-crimson  throat,  and  W.  Comfort,  deep  violet, 
purple.  Other  sorts  were  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  crimson, 
heavily-shaded-purple ;  Conspicua,  violet-purple,  and 
nearly  white  in  the  throat  ;  Derviche,  blackish-purple 
externally,  and  deep  violet  on  the  inner  face  ;  William 
Lumley,  red,  striped  crimson  in  the  throat ;  A. 
Sinclair,  rose  and  red,  with  a  crimson-striped  throat ; 
Le  Borda,  violet-purple,  and  blotched  with  deep- 
crimson  in  the  throat ;  Matamore,  deep  reddish- 
purple,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  deep  reddish-purple 
and  rose,  blotched-crimson  in  the  throat.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  all  the  larger  flowers  had  dropped,  making  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  actual  size  of  the  blooms 
of  the  different  varieties  in  many  cases.  Pentstemons 
are  showy  and  useful  flowers  at  all  times,  but  in 
Scotland  they  are  more  particularly  autumn  than 
summer  flowers. 


BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST 

HILL. 

Tuberous  Begonias,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  air,  continue  to  hold  a  _high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  give  them  a  fair  trial  so  as 
to  thoroughly  test  their  capabilities.  Old  tubers 
may  be  started  into  fresh  growth  almost  at  any  time, 
and  a  succession  can  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  several 
batches,  as  well  as  by  raising  seedlings  every'  year, 
both  for  decorative  purposes  and  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  improvements.  One  batch  of  plants  will, 
however,  keep  up  a  succession  for  many  months,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  numbers  of  the  plants 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  are  still 
in  bloom. 

Single  Varieties. 

Many  of  the  old  varieties  still  maintain  a  position 
alongside  of  the  newer  ones,  w'hich  continue  to 
be  added  from  year  to  year.  Light  coloured  forms 
of  the  Delicatissima  type  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  show  a  considerable  range  of  tints  and  combina¬ 
tions.  This  variety  gave  rise  to  Distinction,  having 
a  white  ground  and  a  carmine  edge.  Charmer 
succeeded  with  a  much  broader  margin,  and  Enchan¬ 
tress,  of  a  deep  carmine  with  a'  white  eye,  carried  this 
type  still  further.  All  of  the  above  are  erect 
flowering  sorts,  but  an  unnamed  seedling  closely 
similar  in  colour  to  the  last-named  has  decidedly 
pendulous  flowers,  and  is  used  as  a  basket  plant. 
It  forms  a  companion  plant  to  Pendula,  which  is 
notable  for  its  wealth  of  large  drooping  flowers. 
Lady  Whitehead,  with  bright  rose  flowers  and  a 
pale  centre,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  orange-scarlet, 
Darkest  Africa,  blackish-crimson,  Lady  Iddesleigh, 
deep  scarlet  and  crimson  on  the  back,  Mrs.  Richard 
Dean,  rosy  red  with  a  white  centre,  Mrs.  Louise, 
large,  white,  and  Princess  Victoria,  rose,  shaded  with 
white  in  the  centre,  show  some  of  the  many  varia¬ 
tions  to  which  this  showy  class  of  plants  has  given 
rise 

Giants  are  not  always  the  most  desirable,  but  a 
comparatively  new  one  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
floriferous  with  huge  deep-red  blopms  borne  on  very 


stout  stems  a  yard  high  and  fairly  well  branched. 
It  would  make  a  capital  plant  for  the  centre  of  a 
group,  and  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
uniformly  graded  mass  of  bloom  such  as  one  fre¬ 
quently  sees  at  exhibitions.  A  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  above  is  met  with  in  Her  Majesty,  which  has 
white  flowers,  with  a  delicate  pink,  crumpled  margin. 
The  Duchess  of  Westminster  is  a  deep"  carmine 
scarlet  with  a  white  eye.  A  pure  white  and  flori¬ 
ferous  variety  is  Constance.  The  yellow  sorts  are 
represented  by  many  shades  of  colour,  and  Leah  is 
one  of  the  best  golden  yellow  types.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  above  is  Duchess  of  Leinster,  having 
large  orange  flowers  and  a  darker  centre.  The  foliage 
is  also  beautiful,  showing  an  affinity  with  Begonia 
Pearcei. 

A  curiosity  in  its  way  is  J uirezi,  a  semi-double 
form  with  four  to  five  blooms  on  a  spike  and 
crimson  sepals,  ragged  at  the  edge.  An  unnamed 
seedling  with  semi-double  flowers,  the  outer  sepals 
scarlet  and  the  inner  one  shaded  with  rose,  is  even 
more  suggestive  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  than  the  last- 
named.  Several  other  semi-doubles  might  also  find 
admirers.  Scented  varieties  amongst  tuberous 
Begonias  are  already  a  reality,  for  the  New  Scented 
Yellow  reminds  one  of  the  odour  of  a  Marechal  Niel 
Rose.  It  has  been  flowering  all  the  summer,  and  is 
of  compact,  erect  habit.  Another  delicate  pink 
variety  also  possesses  the  same  merit.  Another 
striking  curiosity  is  a  bicolor  which  it  is  hoped  will 
remain  constant  ;  the  two  outer  sepals  are  rose  and 
the  two  inner  ones  deep  crimson-scarlet. 

Seedlings  that  have  not  yet  been  honoured  with  a 
distinctive  name  are  both  numerous  and  often  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  possessing  large  orbicular 
flowers,  with  a  stiff,  erect  habit,  and  therefore  useful 
either  for  pot  work  or  for  bedding  out.  Some  of 
these  are  rosy-scarlet,  orange  with  a  yellow  centre, 
scarlet,  crimson-red,  soft  pink,  yellow  shaded  with 
orange  with  a  deeper  eye,  canary  yellow,  and  many 
other  shades.  A  very  distinct  departure  is  seen  in 
some  red  sorts  that  are  shaded  with  purple,  vdiile 
another  form  has  wholly  purple  flowers. 

Double  Sorts. 

Of.  recent  years  the  double  forms  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  selection  of  seedlings  presenting 
regularity  of  segments  arranged  round  a  single 
centre,  instead  of  the  huge  lumpy  masses  that  were 
too  crow'ded  to  be  elegant,  and  possessing  numerous 
centres  looked  more  like  a  small  bouquet  of 
flowers  than  anything  else.  Camellia  is  a  magenta 
rose-coloured  variety  [with  crisped  sepals  and  of 
fine  form.  Somewhat  similar  is  Gertrude  with 
soft  pink  flowers,  but  the  central  sepals  stand 
erect  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  Rose-bud. 
Rather  pretty  in  its  way  is  that  named  Vicountess 
Cranbrook,  having  rose  flowers  and  a  white  centre. 
Double  yellow  varieties  show  a  great  improvement 
on  the  original  types ;  some  are  clear  yellow', 
others  creamy  yellow,  pale  apricot,  creamy  white, 
or  yellow  shaded  with  orange.  Some  of  them  have 
been  selected  for  their  erect  habit  and  others  for  the 
improvement  in  the  individual  blooms  which  have 
only  one  centre.  The  outer  sepals  of  Duchess  of 
Teck  are  pale  yellow,  and  resemble  the  guard  petals 
of  a  Hollyhock  surrounding  a  deeper  yellow  centre. 
The  white  flowers  of  Lucy  Closon  are  pure  white, 
very  full,  and  surmount  stems  about  8  in.  high. 
Prince  Christian  has  bright  scarlet  flow'ers  with  a 
single  centre,  and  beautiful  dark  foliage ;  it  has  been 
flowering  since  the  Temple  Show,  and  has  not 
received  any  special  treatment  nor  potting  since  that 
time.  A  beautiful  rose  variety  shaded  with  salmon 
is  that  named  Mademoiselle  Perron.  Rev.  Lascelles 
is  a  bright  scarlet  sort  of  erect  habit ;  and  another 
of  some  merit  is  that  named  B.  R.  Davis,  with  pale 
soft  yellow  flowers.  Picotee  is  a  charming  pink 
variety  with  a  distinct  rosy-carmine  edge. 

In  speaking  of  seedlings  it  sounds  rather  para¬ 
doxical  to  hear  of  one  which  has  been  grown  here 
for  the  past  seven  years  and  is  still  classed  in  the 
same  category  for  the  simplereason  that  it  has  never 
received  a  distinctive  name.  Numerous  others  of 
this  year's  raising  come  within  more  reasonable 
limits  of  the  time  during  which  it  should  be  considered 
a  seedling.  One  of  them  was  notable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  white  flowers.  Many  of  the  scarlet,  orange 
and  yellow  sorts  have  been  selected  for  their  erect 
habit.  A  seedling  from  Picotee  is  notable  for  its 
compact  and  beautifully  undulated,  flesh-coloured 
sepals  edged  with  a  darker  hue.  A  house  is  devoted 
to  the  single  varieties  and  another  to  the  doubles, 


while  frames  and  pits  are  also  largely  occupied  with 
seedlings. 

Begonias  in  the  open  Ground. 

The  double  varieties  were  planted  out  very  late,  and 
consequently  do  not  present  the  showy  appearance 
of  the  singles,  which  occupy  the  same  amount  of 
ground  as  last  year.  The  beds  are  mostly  planted  in 
different  colours,  but  when  viewed  from  one  side  of 
the  ground,  they  appear  to  be  mixed  with  numerous 
shades  harmoniously  blended.  The  scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  and  magenta  forms  are  very  fine,  and  being  of 
vigorous  constitution  the}' have  made  excellent  growth 
and  are  flowering  finely  notwithstanding  the  cold, 
wet  and  comparatively  sunless  nature  of  the  summer 
generally.  They  will  yet  be  more  largely  grown  for 
bedding  purposes. 

. _ - 

♦ 

WHAT  IS  A  FRUIT,  OR  A 

VEGETABLE  ? 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  terms  in  common  use 
respecting  fruits  and  vegetables,  like  the  popular 
names  of  plants,  are  very  frequently  at  variance  with 
scientific  terms  and  names,  and  sometimes  with 
actual  reality.  The  tomato  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  this.  Its  wide-spread  use  as  an  article  of 
food  in  Britain  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  and 
as  it  became  more  and  more  popular  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  classes  were  provided  for  it  in 
the  schedules  of  local  flower  show  societies. 
Whether  to  classify  it  amongst  fruit  or  vegetables 
remained  a  puzzle  for  many  years,  and  probably  the 
question  is  yet  far  from  settled  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Science  would  of  course  answer  immediately 
that  the  edible  portion  of  the  Tomato  plant  was  a  fruit ; 
and  further  that  the  ovary  or  seed  vessel  with  its 
contents  constituted  a  fruit  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  no  matter  to  what  plant  it  belonged.  Other 
fruits  have  accessory  parts,  and  some  are  compound, 
that  is  they  consist  of  a  number  of  fruits  more  or  less 
united  so  as  to  form  a  complete  whole.  But  the 
essential  part,  that  is,  the  walls  of  the  ovary,  no 
matter  of  what  stage  of  maturity,  together  with  the 
seeds  and  other  contents,  must  always  be  present  to 
'constitute  a  fruit  in  a  strict  scientific  sense. 

Gardeners  in  a  general  way  define  a  fruit  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  Tomato  arose  from  the  fact  that  most 
people  at  one  time  used  the  Tomato  only  in  a  cooked 
state,  either  in  the  form  of  sauce,  or  variously  served 
up  in  a  boiled,  baked  or  fried  state.  They  therefore 
defined  it  as  a  vegetable,  and  accordingly,  the  Tomato 
was  often  classed  amongst  vegetables  in  exhibition 
schedules.  The  Tomato  is  now  largely  eaten  in  the 
raw  state  when  ripe,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
it  found  a  place  amongst  fruits,  and  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  such  in  exhibition  schedules,  although 
it  is  as  frequently  admitted  in  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Herein  lies  a  great  incongruity,  and  popular 
use  justifies  its  continuation  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  between  a  fruit  and  a  vege¬ 
table  remains  undefined  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

Cucumbers  are  pared,  sliced  and  eaten  in  the  raw 
state,  while  Vegetable  Marrows  are  pared,  cut  up 
and  boiled  before  being  eaten  ;  yet  they  are  both 
fruits  in  the  technical  sense,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  by  common  consent  considered  as  vege¬ 
tables  and  spoken  of  as  such.  The  Melon  belongs  to 
the  same  family,  and  its  fruits  are  consumed  only  in 
the  ripe  state.  Popular  consent  here  classes  it 
amongst  fruit  and  is  justified  in  doing  so;  but  why 
should  the  fruits  of  its  nearest  relations,  namely. 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  be  termed 
vegetables  ?  Of  course  all  are  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions,  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  the  edible  portions  only  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  separated  into  two  classes, 
namely,  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  one  class  and  the  other  has  never  been 
defined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Gourds, 
including  the  Snake  Gourds,  also  Pumpkins, 
Squashes  and  other  members  of  the  Cucumbej: 
family,  whether  edible  or  inedible  and  eaten  or  not, 
are  by  common  consent  considered  as  the  fruits  ol 
the  respective  plants  to  which  they  belong  ;  yet  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  their  cousins, 
xvhich  are  edible  and  are  eaten,  are  dubbed  as  vege¬ 
tables. 

Peas  and  Beans,  the  produce  of  Pisum  sativum  and 
Vicia  Faba  respectively,  are  universally  spoken  of  as 
vegetables,  thus  putting  them  pn  "a  par  with' 
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Cabbages,  Brussel  Sprouts  and  Spinach.  The  seeds 
only  are  eaten,  and  in  some  cases  the  skin  of  the 
seeds  of  Beans  is  removed  before  being  placed  on 
the  table.  Seeds  constitute  a  part  only  of  a  fruit, 
yet  in  these  cases  they  are  classed  amongst  vege¬ 
tables.  On  the  other  hand  the  whole  fruit  including 
the  pods  and  seeds  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus  and 
P.  vulgaris,  popularly  known  as  Scarlet  Runners  and 
French  or  Kidney  beans,  respectively,  is  cut  up, 
boiled  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  vegetables. 
The  inflorescence  or  flowering  portion  of  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  shares  the  same  fate,  and  enjoys  no  higher 
designation  than  a  vegetable.  A  fruit  must 
generally  be  a  fruit,  but  a  vegetable  hnay^consist  of 


the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds  only,  or  the  roots, 
stems  or  branches  of  a  plant.  Carrots  and  Beet 
furnish  instances  of  thickened  and  fleshy  tap  roots 
which  are  cultivated  and  classed  under  the  general 
term  of  vegetables.  Even  here  it  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  where  the  root  ends  and  the  stem  begins. 
The  thickened  portion  of  a  Turnip  is  as  much  a  stem 
as  it  is  a  root,  or  more  so,  The  thickened  and  fleshy 
stem  of  Kol>l  Rabi  and  also  those  of  the  marrow- 
stemmed  Borecoles  are  eaten  as  vegetables.  Tfle 
underground  tubers  of  the  Potato  are  technically 
thickened  portions  of  branches,  and  are  vegetables 
by  common  consent.  The  true  fruits  of  the  Potato 
jf  edible  would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  Tomato  in  being  classed  as  a  fruit  or  a  yegg- 
fable  according  to  option, 


The  fleshy  and  edible  portion  of  the  Apple  or 
Pear  is  simply  the  thickened  footstalk  of  the  flower, 
yet  common  sense  would  be  shocked  if  it  was  spoken 
of  under  any  other  name  than  a  fruit.  The  edible 
portion  of  a  Strawberry  plant  is  neither  a  berry  nor 
a  fruit,  but  is  merely  the  swollen  receptacle  on 
which  the  true  fruits  are  seated.  The  latter  are 
popularly  spoken  of  as  seeds,  and,  being  useless  as 
food,  would  be  removed  if  convenient  or  practicable. 
The  fruits  of  the  Peach,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Cherry, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  family,  are  the 
valuable  and  edible  portion  of  the  trees  in  question. 
The  hip  of  the  Rose  is  not  the  true  fruit  but  merely 
the  hollow  and  fleshy  receptacle.  The  same  may  be 


said  of  the  Fig,  for  the  true  fruits  are  very  numerous, 
small,  of  no  practical  value  as  food,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  the  seeds,  while  the  edible  and  pulpy  inflores¬ 
cence  is  unhesitatingly  called  a  fruit. 

The  leaf  stalks  of  Rhubarb  offer  a  peculiar  case  ; 
for  is  Rhubarb  not  classed  amongst  vegetables  ? 
Yet  the  stalks  are  boiled,  preserved  with  sugar,  and 
used  in  many  ways  precisely  as  we  do  with  fruit. 
Preserves  may  also  be  made  of  Beetroot,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Celery,  Parsley,  and  various  other  sub¬ 
jects  whigh  are  designated  vegetables  in  popular 
language.  Mint,  Thyme,  Sage,  Rue,  Marjoram, 
Savory,  Fennel,  and  similar  subjects  used  for 
flavouring  come  under  the  general  term  of  herbs, 
and  complicate  matters  still  further,  for  the  parts 
eaten  are  not  fruit,  yet  neither  the  gardener  nor  the 
cook  would  acknowledge  them  as  vegetables,— J.  F, 


F^unn  Hotes. 


The  Golden  Spire  Apple. 

Among  a  few  hardy  Apples  recommended  to  my 
notice  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  of 
Stirling  (who  take  a  special  interest  in  maintaining 
a  good  collection  of  hardy  fruits  in  their  nursery), 
was  the  Golden  Spire,  of  which  I  planted  several 
trees.  Its  usefulness  can  only  be  surpassed  by  its 
fruiting  proclivities.  The  season  after  the  young 
trees  were  planted  they  bore  abundantly,  and  this 
year  again  they  are  loaded.  The  Apples  grow  to  a 
good  size,  are  beautifully  yellow,  and  resemble  the 
Keswick  Codlin  in  form,  but  unlike  that  variety, 
which  is  soft  and  not  a  keeper,  the  Golden  Spire  is 
firm  and  crisp,  and  keeps  far  into  the  winter.  If  not 
watched  and  thinned  in  due  time  I  really  think  the 
trees  would  fruit  themselves  to  death.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  fruit  catalogues,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  widely  grown  in  cold  districts  as  it  deserves. — 
Stirling. 

Strawberry  Latest  of  All. 

The  Elton  Pine  Strawberry  has  long  held  its  own  as 
a  late  variety,  and  well  it  might  do,  for  I  have  seen 
it  in  fine  condition  of  late,  where  no  other  late  kinds 
seemed  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  growing.  As  a 
companion  to  it — and  a  good  dessert  kind  to  boot — 
as  the  Elton  is  not  always  valued  for,  I  would 
recommend  Latest  of  All,  which  with  us  on  a  cold 
heavy  soil  is  a  good  bearer.  I  saw  it  in  excellent 
condition  in  some  English  counties  last  year,  but 
was  somewhat  sceptical  about  its  doing  so  well 
further  north.  The  finest  sample  I  saw  last  year 
was  in  a  Worcestershire  garden,  where  all  varieties 
were  a  heavy  crop  and  of  fine  quality.  In  thife 
garden  the  Strawberry  plants  have  to  submit  to  the 
process  of  defoliation.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is 
finished  an  active  hand  goes  over  all  the  plants  with 
a  knife  and  cuts  off  every  bit  of  foliage,  leaving  only 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  After  this  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  is  spread  all  over  the  roots.  The  young 
foliage  comes  up  thick  and  vigorous,  and  excellent 
crops  of  fruit  are  always  forthcoming.  I  should  like 
to  learn  more  of  this  old  custom. — Stirling. 

The  Muscat  Champion  Grape. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  this  delicious  Grape  in 
vineries  now,  either  in  private  or  market  gardens. 
Though  not  a  black  Grape  it  ought  to  be  valued 
none  the  less,  for  when  well  done  its  colour  is  almost 
a  rich  purple,  with  a  fine  bloom.  All  to  whom  I 
have  offered  berries  of  this  variety,  during  a  period 
extending  over  some  years,  have  been  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  its  rich  Muscat  flavour,  so  juicy  and 
refreshing.  The  great  size  of  its  berries  too  renders 
it  an  acquisition  for  the  dessert.  When  Mr.  Carmi¬ 
chael  (formerly  of  Sandringham)  put  the  Muscat 
Champion  in  one  of  his  collections  of  fruit,  I  thought 
the  contrast  between  it,  the  black  and  the  yellow 
varieties,  was  a  desirable  innovation.  Red  Plums 
are  not  despised  on  account  of  their  colour,  neither 
are  red  Cherries  or  any  other  fruits,  then  why 
should  Grapes  be  confined  to  two  colours  ?  Let 
every  fruit  according  to  its  kind  be  as  perfect  as 
ossible  in  colour  and  every  other  desirable  property, 
ut  when  desserts  are  arranged  for  effect  I  think  a 
bright  crimson  or  purple  fruit  breaks  up  the  monotony 
of  general  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  Muscat  Champion, 
like  some  others  among  the  finest  Grapes,  is  not  so 
easily  cultivated,  but  so  far  as  I  know  special  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  never  been  given  to  it. — Stirling. 

THE  UMBElTfLOWERED 

SAND  VERBENA. 

Of  the  various  species  of  Abronia  under  cultivation, 
the  Umbel -flowered  species  (A.  umbellata)  bears  the 
most  striking  resemblance  to  a  Verbena  on  account 
of  its  terminal  umbels  of  rosy-pink  flowers,  and  the 
procumbent  habit  of  the  stems  favours  the  illusion. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  oval  or  oblong  and  entire, 
differing  in  that  respect  from  a  true  Verbena.  The 
stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  length  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  and  produce  an  umbel  of 
pretty  and  slightly  fragrant  flowers  at  the  tip  of  every 
shoot .  The  plant  is  usually  described  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  but  with  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse .  it 
proves  to  be  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of  California, 
and  is  readily  obtainable  in  the  seed  shops.  Raised 
like  Stocks  and  Asters,  it  may  then  be  planted  in 
the  border  in  ordinary  garden-soil,  and  will  flower 
continuously  throughout  the  summer  months  till  cut 
down  by  frost.  It  delights  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
maybe  planted  where  other  subjects  find  the  soil  too 
dry,  or  it  may  be  grown  so  as  to  hang  over  stones  or 
ledges  on  the  rockery.  Our  illustration  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  habit  and  general  appearance.  Propaga¬ 
tion  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  g, 
stock  kepf  in  winter  amongst  bedding  plants.. 


The  Umbel-flowered  Sand  Verbena. 
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The  Amateur’s  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  inthe  GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  in  pots  will  now  be 
showing  what  is  termed  the  “crown  bud,"  and  it 
must  now  be  settled  by  the  cultivator  whether  he 
wants  large  flowers  and  few  of  them  or  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  flowers.  If  it  is  desired  to  secure 
the  crown  bud,  then  the  lateral  shoots  which  arise 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  should  be  removed 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance.  Three  good  flowers  may  also  be 
obtained  by  removing  the  crown  bud  and  leaving 
three  of  the  axillary  shoots  which  bear  what  are 
spoken  of  as  "  terminals.”  When  bush  plants  are 
grown  a  slight  but  judicious  thinning  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  this  must  be  done  later  on,  when  the 
buds  show  themselves  on  the  lateral  shoots. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. — Pipings  of  Pinks  that 
were  put  in  early  and  early-layered  Carnations 
will  now  be  rooted  and  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters  at  once.  Plants  so  treated 
always  flower  better  than  those  struck  late,  and  they 
are  moreover  hardier  and  of  better  constitution  than 
those  kept  under  glass  till  spring.  See  that  those 
more  recently  layered  do  not  get  dry  after  periods  of 
dry  weather,  as  the  soil  in  which  they  are  layered  is 
apt  to  do  so  when  light  material  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  them. 

Bedding  Plants. — Propagation  should  now  be 
carried  on  in  all  earnestness  so  as  to  get  the  cuttings 
well  rooted  before  the  dull  and  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Coleus 
and  Pelargoniums  are  those  most  requiring  attention. 
An  old  hot-bed  from  which  the  Melons  or  Cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  cut,  or  early  Potatos  dug,  will  prove 
suitable  places  for  placing  the  boxes  and  pots  or  pans 
containing  the  cuttings.  Here  they  may  remain  till 
danger  of  frost  necessitates  their  removal  indoors. 
The  little  heat  remaining  in  the  beds  will  favour  the 
rooting  of  the  cuttings.  After  this  has  taken  place 
plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  given. 

Gardenias. — Young  plants  of  Gardenias  which 
are  being  grown  on  for  winter  work  in  pots  should 
now  receive  their  final  shift  before  the  dull  days  of 
autumn  set  in,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  full  of  roots 
and  stand  the  winter  better.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  house  with  a  good  growing  temperature  over  a 
bed  of  fermenting  leaves  if  possible,  or  even  plunged 
in  it,  to  encourage  root  development.  At  all  times 
guard  against  the  establishment  of  mealy  bug  upon 
them. 

Bougainvillia  glabra. — With  liberal  treatment 
plants  in  pots  may  be  kept  flowering  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  weak  shoots  may  be  cut  away  to 
prevent  the  crowding  of  the  stronger  ones  which 
may  be  expected  to  flower.  Mulch  the  pots  with 
manure,  and  give  liberal  supplies  of  water  while 
growth  is  being  made. 

Achimenes,  &c. — The  various  forms  of  Achi- 
menes  will  now  be  at  their  best  and  doing  service  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  but  the  foliage 
must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  all  decayed 
leaves  removed  at  once.  It  would  be  all  the  better 
for  them  if  they  could  be  kept  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  especially  during  wet  weather  such  as 
we  have  been  having.  The  difficulty  could  be  partly 
overcome  by  turning  on  the  hot  water  occasionally 
so  as  to  warm  the  pipes  on  the  mornings  of  dull  days, 
giving  ventilation  at  the  same  time.  The  treatment 
required  by  the  Achimenes  will  also  suit  Gesneras 
and  Tydaeas. 

Crotons,  Aralias,  &c. — Now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  reckoning  of  the  quantity  of  stock  of  table 
plants  likely  to  be  required  during  the  winter,  and  if 
more  plants  are  required  then  cuttings  of  such 
things  as  are  considered  necessary  (including 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Pandanus  Veitchi  and 
others)  should  be  struck. 

Linum  trigynum — Those  who  grow  their  stock 
of  this  useful  subject  planted  out  in  frames  should 
now  think  of  lifting  it  and  potting  it  up.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days  until  they 
have  taken  to  the  new  soil,  after  which  they  may  be 
ventilated  freely  till  cold  nights  necessitate  their 
removal  to  warmer  quarters. 


Staking  Plants. — The  herbaceous  border  will 
now  require  frequent  attention,  as  tall-growing 
subjects  are  liable  to  be  borne  down  by  wind  and 
rain,  and  thereby  spoiled  as  far  as  their  flowering  is 
concerned.  Perennial  Asters,  Phloxes,  Sunflowers, 
Solidagos  and  Dahlias  are  amongst  the  plants  that 
call  for  immediate  attention.  More  than  one  stake 
will  often  be  required  for  Dahlias,  if  the  plants  are 
large.  Thin  out  the  weak  and  unnecessary  shoots  to 
give  the  others  more  light  and  air.  Loop  up  with 
pieces  of  matting  all  strong  shoots  that  are  liable  to 
get  broken  down. 

Onions. — The  bulbs  of  winter  Onions  should  be 
pulled  up  when  the  tops  get  broken  down  and  show 
signs  of  going  to  rest.  Those  with  thick  necks  may 
be  encouraged  to  go  to  rest  by  bending  them  down. 
Frequent  heavy  showers  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  growing,  and  even  after  the  bulbs  have  been 
pulled  up  it  will  be  necessary  in  weather  such  as  we 
have  been  having,  to  remove  them  to  some  dry  shed 
or  under  cover  where  they  will  be  protected  from  wet 
yet  get  a  free  current  of  air  amongst  them.  Spring 
sown  Onions  will  require  longer  time  in  the  ground 
in  most  places  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Coleworts. — The  Rosette  and  Early  London 
Coleworts  are  the  most  useful  of  their  kind,  but  many 
growers  use  early  and  hardy  varieties  of  Cabbages 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  ground  is  now  in  a  suit¬ 
able  condition  for  planting,  and  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  putting  in  a  good  breadth. 

Herbs. — When  these  are  intended  to  be  dried  for 
preservation  they  should  be  cut  when  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage.  All  such  things  as  Mint,  Thyme, 
Sage,  Tarragon,  Marjoram,  Lavender,  Hyssop, 
Savory,  &c.,  should  be  cut,  tied  in  bunches  and  hung 
up  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  they  can  receive 
plenty  of  ventilation,  and  dry  gradually.  In  the 
case  of  Chamomile  the  heads  of  bloom  should  be 
gathered  by  hand,  and  laid  out  thinly  to  dry  in  a 
shed  before  being  stored  ready  for  use. 

Melons. — Comparatively  little  water  will  now  be 
required  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the  roots. 
Syringing  need  only  be  given  on  fine  days,  and  the 
paths  and  walls  sprinkled  at  other  times.  A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  manure  over  the  beds  would  save  the  necessity 
of  frequent  watering  by  preserving  the  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Attend  to  the  tying  of  the  stems  as  they 
grow  and  to  the  stopping  of  laterals.  If  all  this  is 
done  in  good  time  it  will  spare  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  plants. 

THE  SHREWSBURY 

FLORAL  FETE. 

Again  an  unqualified  success — a  much  finer  exhi¬ 
bition  than  any  seen  in  the  far-famed  Shrewsbury 
Quarry  before.  So  writes  a  correspondent  who 
visited  the  Shrewsbury  Show  and  Gala  last  week, 
and  we  have  the  same  satisfactory  report  from  others. 
The  competition  for  the  groups  was  very  keen,  and 
the  first  prize  was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
of  Trentham,  for  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  show 
group  ever  put  together.  In  the  principal  stove  and 
greenhouse  plant  class  those  old  rivals,  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Finch,  each  put  his  best  foot  forward, 
and  the  judges,  finding  it  impossible  to  say  which 
was  the  best,  made  them  equal  first — which  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done,  as  after  weighing  up 
the  merits  of  both  for  a  long  time  they  could  not 
come  to  any  other  decision.  The  other  plant  classes 
were  all  well  filled. 

The  cut  flower  section  was  an  excellent  one  all 
round,  and  the  fruit  classes  brought  together  a  great 
quantity  of  produce  and  really  of  good  quality  con¬ 
sidering  the  wet  and  sunless  season.  The  high 
quality  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Grape 
classes.  The  display  of  vegetables  was  as  usual 
most  excellent,  and  the  untoward  season  notwith¬ 
standing  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
years.  The  cottagers  came  out  strong  in  all  the 
classes  open  to  them,  and  some  of  their  exhibits  were 
really  wonderful.  The  competition  with  wild  flowers 
was  also  an  important  feature  in  this  section.  The 
miscellaneous  exhibits  were  a  grand  feature,  and 
comprised  admirable  contributions  from  the  local 
nurserymen  as  well  as  from  several  coming  from  a 
distance.  The  display  of  Gladioli  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  was  specially  worthy  of 
commendation. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather 
the  attendance  of  visitors  numbered  15,000  on  the 
first  day,  and  45,000  on  the  second,  and  the  total 


receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  over  £3,000. 
On  the  second  day  £1,413  ns.  was  taken  at  the 
gates.  The  Shrewsbury  committee,  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  &  Naunton,  know  how  to 
handle  a  Flower  Show,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
for  pluck  and  success. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

(Continued,  from  page  793.  J 

Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast. — Here  I  saw  the 
Rose  at  home.  I  had  often  seen  and  admired  the 
exhibits  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson.  But  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  his  Roses  in 
their  thousands,  with  a  lustre  on  their  foliage  which 
gave  abundant  evidence  of  high  culture  and  a  pure 
atmosphere.  As  we  walked  round  the  Rose 
quarters  the  various  points  of  the  different  varieties 
were  pointed  out,  and  all  the  newest  varieties  in 
commerce  and  their  adaptability  to  different  situ¬ 
ations  explained  as  only  a  master  hand  can  explain 
them.  After  the  Roses  we  inspected  a  splendid 
breadth  of  fruit  trees,  and  passing  on  in  due  time 
reached  the  houses,  the  first  of  which  was  filled  with 
specimen  Camellias.  Although  dubbed  old-fashioned 
they  still  found  many  admirers,  and  flowering  early 
are  very  useful  and  by  no  means  despised  here. 
Adjoining  is  a  stove  full  of  useful  well-coloured  stuff. 
On  one  side  I  noted  a  nice  batch  of  Orchids 
amongst  which  Cattleya  Eldorado  and  C.  Gaskelliana 
were  in  bloom.  Further  on  a  span-roofed  fernery 
came  under  review.  This  contained  a  large  stock  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  an  indispensable  plant  where 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  cut  flowers,  as  is  usually 
the  case  at  the  Belmont  nursery. 

Then  followed  house  after  house  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  other  plants  grown  for  cut  bloom,  but 
the  piece  de  resistance  was  a  large  span-roofed 
house  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  a  finer  lot  I  never 
saw  before.  The  double  ones  were  more  like  Holly¬ 
hocks,  than  anything  else,  and  ranged  from  pure 
white  to  delicate  pink,  and  the  most  dazzling  scarlet. 
The  plants  were  beautifully  shaped,  compact  and 
symmetrical,  with  the  flowers  clear  of  the  foliage, 
round  and  solid  looking.  Outside,  too,  I  saw  them 
bedded  out  in  thousands.  Their  advantages  for  this 
purpose  are  many  over  the  Zonal  Pelargonium. 
The  flowers  defy  the  rain  in  a  wet  season,  and  with 
the  help  of  their  tubers  withstand  the  drought  in  a 
dry  summer  for  a  long  period.  Seedlings  are  pricked 
out  in  pits  and  on  borders,  and  the  promising  ones 
carefully  watchedTor'improvement. 

On  one  side  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  splendid  lot 
of  Dahlias,  of  which  doubtless  more  will  _be  heard 
later  on.  A  long  broad  border  of  shrubs  and  conifers 
planted  for  effect  was  very  attractive,  the  beautiful 
tints  being  blended  most  harmoniously.  The  same 
sorts  are  also  represented  in  bulk,  and  their  quality 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  everything  else  grown  by  Mr. 
Dickson.  After  tea  and  an  hour’s  chat,  I  bade  my 
host  farewell,  and  thus  ended  another  pleasant 
chapter  in  my  holiday  trip. — fas.  Brown,  Arddarroch, 
N.  B. 



SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 

The  Shirley  Poppy  has  a  straggling  habit  of  growth, 
and  in  this  respect  requires  amendment.  I  have  a 
long  border  70  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide,  on  which  I 
have  a  row  of  these  popular  Poppies,  the  entire 
length.  The  seeds  were  sown  broadcast  about  the 
middle  of  April,  in  a  line  9  in.  wide,  and  when  the 
seedlings  w'ere  large  enough  they  were  thinned  out 
to  about  6  in.  apart.  When  the  plants  grew  to  over 
a  foot  in  height  they  began  to  fall  about  and  get  out 
of  the  line — as  someone  remarked  "Just  like 
Poppies."  Some  Pea  stakes  from  an  early  crop 
being  at  liberty,  we  had  them  shortened  to  about  2ft. 
in  length,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  our  row  of 
Poppies,  one  man  holding  up  the  straggling  growths 
while  another  put  in  the  stakes.  In  about  a  week 
they  had  grown  through  the  stakes,  and  to  a  great 
extent  hid  them  from  sight.  The  line  now'  looks 
neat  and  orderly,  and  the  plants  flowering  with  the 
utmost  freedom  are  admired  by  all  who  see  them.  In 
front  of  the  Poppies  there  is  a  broad  band  consisting  of 
three  rows  of  Paeony-flowered  Asters,  just  beginning 
to  open,  and  a  row'  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  Asters  next  the  Box  edging.  Staking  the 
Poppies  in  this  way  has  been  a  great  success,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  the  practice  to  all  who  grow 
the  same  sort.  What  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
variety  these  Shirley  Poppies  yield.  They  are 
singularly  beautiful  too  used  in  a  cut  state,  and 
especiallv  so  when  mixed  with  wild  grasses  — T  Ij\ 
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French  Beans  at  Chiswick. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  varieties  now  in  culti¬ 
vation,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  interest  is 
centred  in  the  dwarf  French  Bean  by  a  large  com¬ 
munity  of  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional. 
An  extensive  trial  of  them  is  being  conducted  this 
year  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  amount  of  variation  is  considerable, 
even  confining  it  to  pods  which  differ  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  as  well  as  in  colour,  flesku 
ness,  and  stringless  character  or  otherwise.  The 
ripe  seeds  also  differ  in  colour,  but  that  is  a  matter 
that  more  concerns  the  seedsman  .or.  those  who  con¬ 
sume  the  seeds  in  a  mature  condition.  Then  the 
stems  vary  in  height  and  vigour  ;  the  leaves  vary  in 
their  hue  and  size  ;  the  flowers  vary  in  colour ;  and, 
lastly,'  the  plants  reach  maturity  at  an.  early,  or  lg.te 
period..  These  latter  differences  are  .matters  which 
largely  concern  the  gardener,  especially  the  -earlinefcs 
or  lateness  of  the  variety,-  the  former  determining 
when  the  first  dish  may  be  gathered,  and  the  latter 
prolonging  the  season  till  frost  cuts  the. plants. down 
or  till  the  tall  Runner  Beans  take,  their  place.  The 
height,  early  character, of  the  plant,  and  its  bearing 
capabilities  are  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  those  who  force  Beans  in  winter. 

In  a  cursory  examination  of  the  varieties  to  be 
seen  at  Chiswick  the  above  differences  are  more  or 
less  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer,  but  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  kinds  which  approach  each 
other  very  closely  and  would  require  a  close  acquain¬ 
tance  with  them  during  the  growing  and-  ripening 
period  to  distinguish  them.  The  exhibitors’  wants 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  will  be  found  that  a 
large  number  of  useful  kinds  would  not  figure  well 
on  the  exhibition  table.  Even  a  trial  of  this  sort 
would  enable  the  exhibitor  to  make  a  selection. 
There  are  several  long  and  broad  as  well  as  narrow 
podded  kinds,  which  for  their  evenness,  straightness, 
and  general  firmness,  would  weigh  heavily  with  the 
judges  in  making  their  awards. 

Early  Varieties. 

There  are  several  varieties  which  (when  we  made 
an  examination  of  them  on  the  22nd  inst.)  were  so 
far  advanced  that  the  pods  were  beyond  being  fit  for 
use,  while  the  foliage  in  those  cases  was  generally 
passing  into  the  sere  and  yellow  stage..  Now  those 
kinds  were  fit  for  gathering  several  weeks  ‘  ago. 
Amongst  these  are  Early  Emile,  a  compact  variety 
about  9  in.  high  and  of  sturdy  habit.  The  pods  are 
of  medium  length  and  width.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is 
somewhat  taller,  compact,  fruitful,  and  otherwise 
similar.  Yellow  and  Early  Chalandry  is  somewhat 
similar  in  relation  to  the  pods,  but  the  plants  are 
amongst  the  dwarfest  in  the  collection,  being  only 
about  6  in.  high.  A  sowing  from  two  different 
sources  showed  the  variety  to  be  a  prolific  one  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Smythe's  Black 
Hybrid  has  short  deep  green  pods  showing  the 
position  of  the  seeds  when  full.  It  crops  well,  and 
the  foliage  is  now  commencing  to  ripen.  Wax  Mont 
d’Or  is  a  pale  yellow  or  Butter  Podded  kind  of 
excellent  quality.  The  plant  grows  about  6in.  or 
9  in.  high,  and  the  inflated  fleshy  pod  is.  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  and  now  passing  beyond  use.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  colour  of  the  pod  should  prevent  them  from 
being  more  largely  used.  The  public  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  green  hue  does  not  always  indicate  good 
quality  in  vegetables,  and  excellent  Beans,  both 
Runner  and  Dwarf,  are  disguised  in  a  sallow,  sickly 
looking  hue.  They  constitute  very  tender  eating. 
The  Wax  Long  Podded  Black  is  another  Butter  Bean, 
about  equally  early  and  prolific,  but  the  pods  are 
longer,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  6  in.  The 
Early  Prolific  Nigger  is  a  stage  later,  and  varies 
from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  with  green  pods  of  good 
shape,  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  is  prolific.  Extra 
Early  is  now  commencing  to  ripen  and  has  long, 
curved,  inflated  pods,  but  its  earliness  hardly 
warrants  the  name  compared  with  the  others  above 
mentioned. 

Dwarf  Sorts. 

White  Flageolet  bears  a  good  crop  of  long,  narrow, 
smooth  pods.  The  foliage  of  Flageolet  Nettle-leaved 
Canterbury  are  very  much  wrinkled  and  of  a  rich 
dark  green.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  has  long,  narrow, 
and  straight  pods.  Altogether  it  is  very  distinct 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  collections.  Like 
OUiers  in  this  group  the  general  height  of  the  plants 


is  about  12  ins,  Flageolet  Chevrier  has  also  narrow 
pods  and  bears  well,  but  the  foliage  is  different.  The 
foliage  of  Green  Gem  is  of  a  dark  hue,  and  the 
narrow  pods  are  somewhat  curved.  The  pods  of 
Pride  of  Lyons  are  long,  of  medium  width,  smooth, 
and  striped  or  splashed  with  purple.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  and  the  plant  prolific,  a  matter  of  some  com 
sideration.  Somewhat  similar  is  Syon  House,  but 
the  pods  although  marked  in  the  same  way  are 
relatively  shorter  and  broader.  The  plant  is- very 
prolific  although  only  9  ins.  to  12  ins,  high.  Like 
Wax  Mont  d’Or  it  was  awarded  three  marks  by  the 
Fruit  Committee.  A 'similar  award  was  made  to  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  from  three  different  sources.  The  plant  is 
compact  in  habit,  gins,  to  12  ins.  high,  and  is  very 
prolific.  The  pods  are-.straight,  narrow,  4ms.  to 
6  ins.  long,  and  fine  looking.  It  ought  really  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  early  kinds.  One  of  the  most 
striking  distinct  kinds  in  the  collection  is  the  Purple 
Podded,  about  as  early  as  the  last  named.  The  pod 
is  of  medium  length  and  width  and  is  of  a  blackish- 
purple,  while  the  foliage  is  of  a  bronzy-purple.  The 
colour  would  probably  appear  rather  peculiar  when 
boiled  to  those  unacquainted  with  it. 

_  .  . .  Strong  Growing  Kinds. 

The  varieties  coming  under  this  heading  would 
vary  from  ,12  in.  to  18  in.,  and  in  rare  .instances  to 
2  ft.  or  3  ft. ,  the  latter  resembling  in  some  degree,  a 
Scarlet  Runner.  The  majority  however  seldom 
exceed  18  ins.  and  are  useful  for  border  culture. as 
they  generally  serve  to  prolong  the  season  by  their  con¬ 
tinued  growth.  White  Flageolet  has  long  and  narrow 
pods  while  those  of  Scimitar  White  are  long  and  broad, 
almost  like  those  of  a  Scarlet  Runner.  Unique 
White  grows  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  and  is  inclined  to 
run,  producing  long,  almost  straight  pods  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Longwood  grows  about  18  in.  high  and  is  very 
vigorous,  with  long  pods  but  not  very  numerous.  A 
sowing  from  another  source  was  dwarfer  and  more 
fruitful.  Somewhat  dwarfer  is  Smythe's  White 
Hybrid,  with  narrow  and  well  shaped  pods  of  medium 
length.  The  foliage  is  very  light  in  hue.  The  long 
and  narrow  pods  of  Green-seeded  Bagnolet  are 
plentifully  produced  and  good  in  shape.  A  similar 
statement  may..  be  made  concerning  King  of  the 
Greens,  but  the  foliage  is  much  darker  in  hue. 

.  Mohawk  bears  long  and  broad  fine  looking  pods, 
and  was  accorded  three  marks  by  .the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  .was  Smythe's  Speckled  and  Fulmer's 
Forcing.  The  former  has  long,  narrow  pods,  and 
the  latter  broad  and  long  ones.  Osborne's  Forcing 
bears  a  fine  looking  pod,  but  is  evidently  not  very 
prolific.  The  latter  statement  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  Best  of  All,  the  pods  of  which  are  about 
6  ins.  long.  That  named  China  has  short  and  broad 
pods.  Light  Dun,  has  pods  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and 
bears  well.  Yellow  Small  Oval  100  for  1,  has  short 
and  very  narrow  pods.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Good  Gardener’s  which  is  of  dwarfer  habit.  Of 
similar  character  with  regard  to  the  pods  isNewington 
Wonder,  but  it  is  much  taller  and  more  prolific  as  a 
rule.  Canadian  Wonder  is  a  tall  sort,  18  in.  to  24  in. 
high,  inclined  to  run,  and  very  late  owing  to  the 
continuous  growth  of  the  plant.  The  same  sort  from 
another  source  is  apparently  earlier  with  pods  Sin.  to 
gin.  long,  and  fairly. broad.  Wax  Canterbury  and 
Flageolet  Wax  are  Butter  Beans  with  yellow  pods 
about  6. in.  long,  and  stems  about  18  in.  high.  They 
are  therefore  more  vigorous  than  the  Butter  Beans 
already  mentioned,  and  bear  . well. 

Smythe’s  Dun-coloured.  Hybrid  is  of  fair  average 
merit, -but  Dark  Dun  was  considered  worthy  of  three 
marks.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  of  a  deep  green, 
while  the  finely  shaped,  pods  are  6  ins.  long  and  of 
medium,  width.  Another  sort,  named  Chocolate, 
with  similar  pods,  also  bears  heavily.  A  vigorous 
kind  is  Negro  Mammoth,  bearing  a  good  crop  of 
pods,  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  long,  of  moderate  width  and 
good  shape.  The  Negro  Black  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Early  Prolific  Nigger,  but  is,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  later  in  reaching  maturity.  The  Shah  Black 
appears  to  have  something  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  blood 
in  it,  so  to  speak,  for  the  stems  are  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high, 
and,  owing  to  their  continued  growth,  afford  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  pods,  which  are  6  ins.  long,  very  narrow, 
and  rather  fine  in  appearance.  The  above  is  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  kinds  grown  at 
Chiswick,  but  several  others,  less  meritorious,  we 
have  left  unnoticed.  Those  recorded  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  any  collection,  whether  large  or  small, 
and  growers  should  make  a  selection  of  the  kinds 
that  best  suit  thair  requirements, 


OUR  MARKET. 

It  is  Saturday,  and  there  is  now  seen  in  all  the 
streets  converging  on  to  our  market  square  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  people.  Our  weekly  Saturday 
market  is  a  varied  one,  but  inasmuch  as  Sunday 
seems  universally  the  day  of  bodily  feasting,  although 
presumably  given  over  to  spiritual  devotion,  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise,  if  the  chief  articles  of  trade  in  our 
market  are  of  the  food  order,  and  intended  to  satisfy 
the  Drawings ■  of  the  physical-natures  of  humanity. 
Qurs  is  an  important  town.  It  is  not  so  very  far 
from.  the.great  metropolis  ;  indeed,. it.  seems  to  form 
one  of  those  outlying  forts  of  dense  population  which, 
scattered  all  round  London,  present  .as  it  were 
artificial  defences  to  the  capital. 

We  have  around  and  in  our  town  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  hungry  one  withal,  for  it  needs  much 
feeding,  and  on  the  whole  consumes  liberally  of 
the  provisions  which  our  town  contains.  But  our 
market  constitutes  a  point  of  periodical  development 
of  our  town’s  trade,  for  there  on  Saturday,  do 
butchers,  grocers,  greengrocers,  .fruiterers,  fish¬ 
mongers  and  various  other  traders  resort.  The  local 
authority,  which  in  this  case  is  our  corporation-, 
furnishes  each  trader  a  suitable  stall  or  stand  where 
to  display  his  goods,  and  beneath  the  canvas  cover- 
ing-he  finds  shelter  from  the  sun  in  summer  and 
such  protection  as  he  may  from  the  rains  and  snows 
of  winter. 

After  the  mediaeval  style,  our  Market  House  is 
erected  upon  columns  so  that  beneath  the  Hall, 
which  is  the  seat  of  stern  Justice,  butchers  and 
others  chiefly  dispense  their  animal  produce.  The 
outer  area  forms  a  triangle,  and  whilst  the  internal 
area  has  its  variety  of  stalls  of  a  most  miscellaneous 
nature,  nearly  all  the  external  ones  are  devoted  to 
garden  produce,  including  plants,  cut  flowers  in 
great  profusion,  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  these 
products  vary  with  the  season  and  in  the  winter  are, 
of  course,  less  prominent  than  just  now,  when  every 
section  is  well  represented.  Our  market  is  of  such  a 
respectable  order  that  positively  "carriage  folk" 
patronise  it  largely  early  in  the  day,  and  do  not 
scruple  to  bargain  at  the  stalls  for  such  articles  as 
may  be  needed. 

If  the  working  class  section,  whose  privilege  so  far 
it  is  to  ride  only  on  "Shanks’  ponies  "  do  mot  put  in 
appearance  at  the  market  until  later  in  the  day,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  the  Saturday  wage  is  paid  later,  or 
perhaps  it  is  a  poor  man’s  tradition  that  shopping 
should  always  be  left  till  Saturday  night  ;  or  perhaps 
it  is  possible  that  a  little  consideration  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  enters  into  the  arrangement,  and  that  as  the 
hours  wear  on  the  prices  fpr  articles.will.be  reduced. 
That  is,  however,  but  a  probable  process  when  the 
besf  has  gone  and  the  worst  only  is  left,: 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  plants-, .and  .  flowers 
especially  so  much  in  request.  Some  of  the  plant 
vendors/are  local  growers,  some  are  only  -dealers,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if.  these  latter,  getting  their  stuff 
from  Covent  Garden  Market,  generally  bad  the  best 
samples.  That  is  but  natural,  however,,  as  no  small 
local  growers  can  possibly  compete  with  the  regular 
market  grower,  with  whose  remarkable  plants  and 
blooms:  we  have  long  been  so .  familiar.  In  ordinary 
seasons  there  may  be  seen  inihjs  market  all  sorts  of 
plants,  both  of  flowers  ..  audl  vegetables,  ready  for 
planting...  put.  Of  the  latter  .  now  the  chief  are 
Cabbages  and  Celery.  Of  greenhouse  window  plants 
there  are  Palms,,  Ferns,;,  positively  a  ,few  Orchids, 
but  these  are  chiefly  intended  to  act  as  decoys, 
Coleus,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,.  Zonak  Pelargoniums,  in 
variety  ;  -Lobelias,  Asters,  .  Marguerites,  Liliums, 
India  Rubbers,  Aspidistras,  Petunias,  Godetias,  &c., 
all  on  the  whole  very  good  stuff,  and  cheap. 

Then  of.  cut  flowers,  the  which  are  in  great  variety. 
Sweet  Peas,  Ox-eye  Daisies,  Double  Matricarias, 
Annual  Chrysanthemums,  white  double  Achillea, 
Roses,  Marigolds,  Pansies,  Callendulas,  Asters, 
Carnations,  scarlet  double  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
tall  Bulrushes,  Dogwood-Berries,  double  and  single 
Sunflowers,  Cornflowers,  in  fact  a  myriad  of  sorts 
almost.  Could  it  be  possible  to  show  that  cut 
flowers  left  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  all  day  with¬ 
out  water,  suffered  as  living  creatures  do  under 
similar  conditions,  a  good  case  for  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  flowers  could  be  found  in  our 
market,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  at  this 
ti  me  of  the  year  ample  provision  of  water  for  the  poor 
flowers  is  not  made. 

Naturally  as  the  day  advances  many  of  them  fade 
or  have  lost  all  their  charms.  What  a  wealth  of  fruit 
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too,  just  now  is  there  found  in  our  market,  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  what  presumably  are  moderate  prices. 
Plums  in  variety,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Pears, 
Apples,  imported  Pine  Apples,  Peaches,  Filberts, 
Melons,  &c.  Many  hundred  of  pies  and  puddings 
will  the  fruit  sold  in  the  market  make  for  the  Sunday 
dinner.  Among  vegetables,  Potatos,  Peas,  Mar¬ 
rows,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers, 
Tomatos  from  ijd.  per  lb.,  Cucumbers  from  id.  each, 
all  are  wondrously  plentiful,  and  very  good  of  their 
kind.  Verily  our  market  is  an  important  local 
institution  in  the  interests  of  Gardening. — A .  D. 

- -f- - 

FRUIT  GROWING  AS  AN 

INDUSTRY.* 

Sometimes  I  think  the  surface  facts  connected  with 
the  idea  of  British  fruit  growing  must  begin  to 
appear  wearisome,  but  on  reflection  it  will  at  once 
become  apparent  that  persistent  repetition  of  fact  is 
needful  until  practical  effect  is  given  to  statistical 
report  and  to  theoretical  argument.  In  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  morality  or  national  economy  per¬ 
sistent  repetition  is  needful  to  gain  public  attention, 
and  to  urge  the  public  mind  first  into  sympathy  and 
then  into  active  support.  Now  that  is  precisely  our 
position  in  the  matter  of  the  subject  we  are  called 
together  to  consider  and  discuss  this  afternoon.  Is 
there  a  fair  demand  for  fruits  that  can  be  grown  at 
home  ?  My  best  answer  for  this  occasion  (partly 
because  it  is  a  recent  utterance,  and  partly  because 
it  is  the  utterance  of  a  responsible  member  of  the 
Government,  whose  official  duties  bring  him  into 
direct  contact  with  the  subject) — my  best  answer 
may  be  found  in  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chaplin, 
M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  London,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  w’ould  extend  considerably  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  culture,  and  from  the  tone  of  his  remarks 
he  was  evidently  inclined  to  regard  these  supple¬ 
mental  conditions  hopefully,  as  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory  and  successful.  He  dealt  with  some 
extraordinary  facts  and  figures  concerning  dairy 
products,  and  the  prices  we  pay  for  importations  of 
these.  In  his  opinion,  ^1,200,000  of  the  money  paid 
for  imported  fruits  might  have  been  saved  by  the  re¬ 
placement  by  home-grown  produce  of  the  hardy 
fruits  represented  by  that  amount.  This  sum 
represented  but  a  portion  of  what  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  foreign  growler  for  wjiat  he  had  sent  us  to 
help  to  supply  the  demand.  It  was  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Chaplin  to  find  that  considerable  movement  in 
a  right  direction  had  already  been  made,  as  last  year 
over  2,400  acres  had  been  added  to  our  orchards. 
The  Manchester  City  News,  a  reliable  authority,  stated 
in  its  issue  of  the  18th  July  last  that  in  June  of  the 
present  year  no  fewer  than  64,034  bushels  of  Apples 
were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  value 
of  ^37,854 — last  year  only  8,798  bushels,  valued  at 
^6,237,  were  imported.  The  increase  was  largely 
due  to  Tasmania.  It  is  my  intention,  if  time  permits, 
to  come  back  to  this  matter  again,  but  the  facts  are 
so  readily  admitted  and  the  correctness  of  these  so 
readily  obtained  that  this  brief  reference  may  suffice 
in  the  meantime.  As  long  as  we  pay,  I  will  not  say 
millions,  but  even  thousands  of  British  money  for 
the  importation  of  fruits  that  are  essentially,  for  us, 
British  fruits,  the  desirability  for  extension  need  not 
be  questioned. 

Fruit  and  fruit  growing  we  find  very  much  in  the 
air  just  now,  and  there  are  various  reasons  for  this. 
There  is  the  fact  of  increased  population,  of  better 
facilities  for  intercommunication,  the  emigration  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  across  the  seas,  taking  with  them 
the  home  knowledge,  and  with  sinews  and  muscle 
bringing  the  forest  and  prairie  lands  of  the  West  into 
cultivation  and  productiveness,  and  sending  the 
result  of  their  labours  into  our  home  markets  as  an 
incentive  to  the  freer  use  of  fruits  as  food.  Then 
there  is  the  congested  state  of  the  towns,  forcing 
some  at  least  of  the  workers  to  the  fringe  of  the  city 
to  seek  a  garden  patch,  and  all  that  this  means  under 
conditions  of  this  nature.  Another  feature  is  the 
evident  return  in  many  directions  to  the  simpler 
methods  of  life,  and  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
science  that  if  the  dietetic  practices  of  the  past  have 
not  been  decidedly  wrong  they  have  at  least  been 

*  A  paper  read  by  E.  J.  Baillie,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  at  the  Cardiff 
Conference  of  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Aug. 

I2th,  iKc,i, 


far  from  right.  Then  we  have  had,  and  have  still, 
the  great  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  philanthro¬ 
pic  and  economic  societies  and  associations.  In  fact 
we  find  political,  moral,  social  and  sentimental 
currents  are  all  set  in  this  direction.  And  we  are 
perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as  we  yet  take  our  millions 
out  of  the  purses  of  the  public  and  put  them  into  the 
money  bags  of  the  foreigner. 

The  idea  of  fruit  growing  opens  out  in  many 
directions,  any  one  of  which  might  be  profitably 
followed,  but  the  subject  of  my  paper  is  ‘‘Fruit 
Growing  as  an  Industry.”  It  is  working  for  a 
living,  not  riding  a  hobby  or  playing  with  a  fad.  It 
is  one  thing  to  grow  fruit  for  household  consumption 
where  the  garden  expenses  are  merged  with  the  other 
details  of  domestic  outlay,  or  for  presents  to  friends ; 
but  when  you  regard  the  question  as  an  industry  it 
then  assumes  the  more  practical  aspect  suggested 
by  a  title  one  often  sees  nowadays,  “  Fruit  Growing 
for  Profit."  I  claim  for  the  industry  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  enigma 
couched  in  the  prosaic  phrase,  “  Will  it  pay  ?”  I 
claim  for  it  further  that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  our  national  economy, 
for  it  faces  and  grapples  with  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  times — the  land  question 
and  the  labour  question.  Nay,  more,  it  affects 
materially  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

But  if  I  may  again  draw  your  attention  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  title  of  my  paper  I  would  venture  to  emphasise 
the  word  "  industry.”  My  point  is  that  it  is  not  an 
employment  or  occupation  that  can  run  itself,  or 
that  can  be  run  under  the  so-called  superintendence 
of  a  lazy  fellow,  or  of  one  who  lacks  method  or  lacks 
knowledge  of  a  particular  order. 

In  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  seeking  for 
things  that  require  but  little  attention,  and  that  little 
not  of  a  constant  character.  Spasms  of  speculation 
as  against  sustained  occupation.  A  nibble  at  some 
commission  in  the  morning,  a  juggle  with  a  share  list 
at  noon,  a  manipulation  of  some  mining  venture  or  a 
transfer  of  some  stocks,  in  the  whole  of  which  there 
has  been  nothing  produced — may  characterise  rather 
than  caricature  phases  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
(for  show  of  respectability)  modern  commerce. 
Call  it  or  mis-call  it  what  you  like,  that  will  not  do 
for  an  industry.  There  must  be  work.  That  is  a 
splendid  feature  of  commendation — that  is,  permit 
me  to  enforce,  one  of  its  most  hopeful  aspects,  it 
provides  a  healthy  field  for  happy  employment. 
There  must  be  patient  perseverance,  untiring  appli¬ 
cation,  a  timely  seizure  of  offered  opportunities,  a 
thrifty  regard  for  occasions  upon  which  available 
resources  should  be  called  into  united  co-operative 
activity. 

It  will,  perhaps,  assist  to  make  my  meaning  clear 
if  I  assume  for  the  moment  that  I  am  myself  to  make 
a  start  in  this  industry.  Let  me,  then,  survey 
myself.  I  must,  in  horticultural  parlance,  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  hybrid  ;  I  must,  so  to  speak,  contain 
within  myself  three  or  four  elements  not  usually 
found  or  required  in  a  single  personality.  We  will 
come  to  this  presently.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
leaders,  in  taking  up  this  question  at  the  outset,  spoke 
of  fruit  farming  and  the  fruit  farmer,  and  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  hazy  kind  of  notion  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  present-day 
agriculturist  as  we  find  him.  The  adoption  of  the 
title  to  which  I  have  referred  seems  to  have  given 
colour  to  this  erroneous  notion.  Fruit  farming 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  farmer  is  to  leave  his  cereals 
and  his  root  crops  and  to  give  his  care  to  fruits. 
That  is  not  so.  The  farmer,  as  he  is  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  can  have  but  little  part  in  this  business  as  an 
industry.  The  matter  comes  much  nearer  to  horti¬ 
culture  than  to  agriculture.  The  spade  (or  should  I 
say  the  fork  ?)  and  the  pruning  knife  are  the  emblems 
of  the  cult  rather  than  the  plough  and  the  slashing 
hook.  This  brings  me  to  the  qualifications  at  which 
I  hinted  a  little  while  ago.  The  fruit  cultivator  for 
our  industry  must  have  something  of  the  farmer,  but 
a  good  bit  of  the  gardener,  and  the  good  gardener. 
He  must  have  business  tact,  commercial  enterprise, 
the  spirit  of  the  student,  the  suavity  of  the  salesman, 
the  sense  of  the  Nature-lover  with  the  instinct  and 
method  of  the  naturalist — the  art-faculty,  so  to 
speak,  which  gives  a  sense  and  an  appreciation 
of  neatness  with  ,the  power  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  suggests  what  is  attractive  and  proper, 
and  supplies  the  graceful,  natural  adornment 
which  is  no  insignificant  element  of  success  in 


market  methods.  Where  is  such  a  man  ?  He  does 
not  exist  in  large  numbers.  I  could  put  hands  on  a 
dozen  or  a  score,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  have  such  possessing 
these  features  educationally,  and  each  of  a 
temperament  enthusiastic  and  optimistic ;  an  eye 
that  sees  the  bit  of  blue  sky  above  the  grey  cloud — 
“  a  stout  heart  for  a  stiff  brae,”  as  they  say  beyond 
the  border. 

The  educational  process  by  which  such  knowledge 
is  best  to  be  gained,  such  a  character  to  be  moulded, 
and  such  qualifications  most  likely  to  be  obtained 
must  claim  attention.  With  that  I  do  not  propose 
just  now  to  deal,  but  the  Technical  Education  Act 
which  has  now  appeared  above  the  legislative 
horizon  seems  to  have  about  it  some  aspects  of  help¬ 
fulness,  and  county  councillors  in  their  respective 
localities  seem  inclined  to  aid  already  existing 
methods  and  institutions  in  a  right  direction.  At 
any  rate  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  likely  to  be  so  in  our 
own  county,  and  in  other  counties  from  which  I  have 
had  particulars. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  character  that 
should  represent  the  central  figure  in  our  industry 
the  next  necessity  is  land.  Land  and  locality  might 
be  considered  together.  As  fruit  can  be  grown  in  any 
county  in  England  or  Wales  we  need  not  now  dis¬ 
cuss  locality  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  The 
limits  of  my  paper,  too,  forbid  that  I  should  enter 
upon  details  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  itself, 
but  it  is  clear  it  should  be  of  good  quality.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  carefully  bestowed  on  soil, 
shelter,  and  situation.  In  this  matter  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  purchase  mere 
cheapness  may  prove  but  a  false  economy.  You 
must  of  course  go  beneath  the  surface.  Nature 
quickly  clothes  even  the  waste  with  weeds,  so  that  a 
green  surface  may  conceal  a  subsoil  of  clinkers  and 
brickbats.  A  patch  of  this  character  is  not  suitable. 
It  costs  as  much  to  plant  a  sterile  wilderness  as  a 
fertile  valley — perhaps  more— maintenance  and  other 
expenses  are  more  in  proportion,  and  there  is  no 
margin  for  waste  effort  or  delayed  result  and  final 
disappointment  as  a  possibility.  The  best  is  the  best, 
and  within  ordinary  limits  of  fair  dealing  in  fixing 
the  purchase  money  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

Alter  the  land  the  trees  must  be  considered,  and 
the  scheme  of  planting  generally.  What  shall  I 
plant  and  in  what  variety  ?  That  is  a  question  that 
must  be  largely  regulated  by  the  market  require¬ 
ments  and  surroundings  as  to  climate  and  other 
matters  which  are  applicable  to  each  case 
respectively.  In  a  paper  of  this  character — a  sug¬ 
gestive  sketch  merely  and  covering  as  much  of  the 
ground  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow- — it  is 
not  expected  that  I  should  name  absolute  kinds, 
though  this  I  shall  at  any  time  be  happy  to  do  either 
by  correspondence  or  otherwise.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  I  would  say  decidedly  plant  only  the  best  trees, 
and  I  am  always  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  best 
plan  for  the  grower  to  select  maiden  trees  because 
the  first  cost  is  lighter  to  some  trifling  extent,  but  he 
secures  his  purpose  and  serves  his  interest  better  by 
procuring  trees  of  more  matured  growth,  and  such 
as  have,  therefore,  had  the  advantage  of  nursery 
cultivation  over  that  important  period  of  tree  life, 
when,  shall  I  say,  the  future  character  of  the  tree  is 
in  process  of  formation,  for  trees,  like  human  beings, 
have  the  abiding  elements  of  their  after  character 
fixed  in  their  earlier  years.  The  nursery  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  best  place  for  the  due  development 
of  the  earlier  period  of  tree  growth  when  the  future 
possibilities  as  to  productive  power  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  better  then  to  trust  the  knowledge  of  the 
specialist  than  the  idea  of  the  amateur.  I  should 
mention,  however,  that  in  an  ideal  orchard  old  trees 
will  find  no  place.  When  a  tree  is  past  productive¬ 
ness  it  is  also  past  the  power  of  bringing  forth  even 
its  meagre  crop  of  anything  like  good  quality, 
Young  trees  of  few  sorts  of  good  kinds  then  is  wha{ 
we  should  aim  at. 

(To  he  continued,) 

— - sfs - 

Linaria  pallida. — Most  of  the  creeping  species  oj 
Toad-flax  have  relatively  small  flow'ers,  but  that 
under  notice  is  an  exception,  for  the  individual  blooms 
are  of  appreciable  size  and  of  a  piale  purple  or  lilac 
hue  with  a  white  palate.  It  should  be  planted  where 
the  creeping  stems  may  run  freely  amongst  stones) 
3yhen  flowers  will  be  developed  in  'abundance,  1 
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A  CURIOUS  HEDGE  PLANT. 

The  plants  now  used  to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are 
very  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  larger  proportion 
of  them  are  exotics,  and  in  nearly  every  case  they  are 
woody  or  shrubby  subjects.  They  may  be  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  alone,  and  are  then 
mostly  always  kept  closely  clipped  or  pruned.  For 
the  mere  purpose  of  a  screen  almost  anything 
which  is  tall  enough  may  be  used,  whether  for  its 
foliage  or  flowers  or  both.  Flowering  hedges  are  but 
slightly  pruned  whether  shrubby  or  herbaceous. 
Annual  subjects,  such  as  Sweet  Peas  orTropasolums, 
may  be  employed,  and  their  suitability  in  certain 
positions  is  unquestionable.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  a  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  Mugwort 
(Artemisia  vulgaris)  as  a  hedge  plant ;  but  such  is 
the  case  as  may  be  seen  in  a  populous  suburb  of 
London,  where  a  hedge  of  it  is  planted  along  the 
front  of  tw’O  neighbouring  gardens,  taking  the  place 
of  the  familiar  Privet  and  Euonymus  japonicus, 
which  are  the  favourites  on  either  side  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  question.  The  plant  of  course  is  a  perennial 
herb  dying  down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  so  that 
the  hedge  is  only  of  annual  duration,  lasting  only 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  The  soil  is 
naturally  clayey  and  rather  heavy,  but  the  Mugwort 
seems  to  delight  in  the  same.  Some  years  the  stems 
get  tall  and  stately  with  pyramidally  branching  tops, 
but  this  year  they  are  dwarfer  and  more  bushy,  and 
the  foliage  is  generally  of  a  rich  dark  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  silvery  beneath. 


DROOPING  FUCHSIAS. 

I  have  two  varieties  of  Fuchsia  that  annually  do 
duty  on  some  high  shelves  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
are  perfect  drooping  kinds,  and  hang  down  over  the 
shelves,  hiding  them  and  flowering  most  profusely. 
One  named  Alba  has  a  long  white  tube  and  white 
sepals,  with  a  rose-pink  corolla,  but  little  reflexed. 
The  other  is  Fair  Annie,  a  smaller  flower  than  Alba, 
but  has  a  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  a  red 
corolla.  There  are  not  many  plants  suitable  for 
draping  shelves  in  jammer,  but  these  two  Fuchsias 
do  the  work  most -ndmirably.  Eight  inch  pots  I  find 
the  best  size  to  grow  them  in.  They  are  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  hanging  baskets,  as  the  shoots  fall  down  all 
round  and  look  very  graceful. — T.  W. 


THE  DWARF-WHITE  ANTIRRHINUM. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  hardy  bedding  plants  is 
the  dwarf  white  Antirrhinum.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
has  any  other  name,  but  be  that  as  it  may  it  is  a 
plant  worth  growing  for  many  useful  purposes.  For 
cutting  it  is  of  great  value,  and  when  dotted  among 
blue  or  purple  Pansies  it  is  very  effective.  For 
lines  along  with  such  plants  as  Pentstemons  and 
Carnations,  or  belted  with  fancy  Pansies,  it  is  excel¬ 
lent.  A  bed  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  next  the 
Antirrhinum,  with  a  line  of  Golden  Balm  outside,  is 
very  telling.  The  Golden  Balm,  not  much  grown  in 
the  South,  is  far  more  effective  as  a  yellow  edging  in 
the  North  than  either  the  Golden  Feather  or  the 
yellow-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Cuttings  of  the 
Antirrhinum  give  dwarfer  plants,  which  also  flower 
earlier  than  seedlings,  but  for  dry  and  poor  soils  we 
should  prefer  the  seedling  plants.  It  is  very  dwarf 
in  some  positions.  I  saw  it  in  a  nursery  forming  a 
long  line,  and  the  plants  were  only  g  in.  high, 
but  on  our  strong  soil  the  dwarf est  plants  are  12  in. 
and  15  in.  high.  We  have  grown  it  for  three  seasons 
and  have  well  proved  its  value. — Stirling. 


THE  CAUCASIAN  WALNUT. 

In  its  native  home  on  the  Caucasus,  Pterocarya 
fraxinifolia  affects  moist  woods  and  its  behaviour 
here  under  different  conditions  would  seem  to  favour 
that  idea.  In  ordinary  garden  soil  when  naturally 
well  drained  the  tree  grows  slowly  although  it  may 
ultimately  attain  a  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  but  the 
leaves  are  comparatively  small.  A  fine  and  vigorous 
tree  may  be  seen  at  Syon  House,  planted  on  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  where  its  roots  can  dip  into  the 
water  and  obtain  any  amount  of  moisture.  At 
present  it  is  about  3s  ft.  high  or  more,  but  from  its 
rigorous  appearance  one  would  think  that  its  ulti¬ 
mate  height  would  considerably  exceed  this.  The 
leaves  are  about  2j  ft.  long  by  ij  ft.  wide,  and  at  a 


short  distance  more  resemble  those  of  Ailantus 
glandulosa  than  a  Pterocarya,  but  they  are  of  a 
shining  dark  green  hue.  The  tree  is  perhaps  better 
known  under  the  name  of  P.  caucasica,  but  is  by  no 
means  common  in  this  country. 


HYM  ENOCALLIS  MACROSTEPHANA. 

It  does  not  appear  from  what  country  this  origi¬ 
nated,  but  it  has  become  disseminated  from  Syon 
House,  where  it  appeared  in  1879,  and  where  a  large 
stock  of  it  has  been  grown  ever  since.  At  one  time 
it  flowered  very  plentifully  and  regularly  about 
February,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Eucharis  and 
Pancratium  belonging  to  the  same  family  it  may 
be  flowered  at  various  periods  of  the  year  according 
to  treatment.  The  plant  is  rather  bulky,  with  large 
leaves  30  ins.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  a  flower  scape  some¬ 
what  shorter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  long 
narrow  segments,  but  the  great  size  of  the  crown 
serves  to  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  specific  name  which  means  large  crowned. 
The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  a  great  recommendation 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  for  one  specimen  in 
bloom  is  sufficient  to  scent  a  large  house.  The 
flowers  are  equally  suitable  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  as  they  last  but  a  short  time  in  perfection  it 
matters  less  for  their  being  cut.  They  are  at  once 
handsome  and  very  unlike  those  things  which  are 
more  largely  cultivated. 


DATURA  KNIGHTII. 

Large,  old  plants  of  this  garden  variety,  flower  more 
freely  than  young  ones,  and  this  fact  seems  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  ripening  of  the  stem.  It  is, 
therefore,  advantageous  to  grow  the  plant  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  and  to  prune  it  hard  back  annually  after  it  has 
done  flowering.  The  flowers  are  then  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  young  wood  during  the  greater  part 
of  summer.  They  are  pure  white  and  double ;  bu 
the  extra  segments  are  developed  in  the  throat, 
beyond  which  they  do  not  project  in  all  cases,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  of  appreciable  length.  This 
condition  of  the  flowers  is  therefore  best  seen  when 
the  stem  is  sufficiently  high  to  carry  the  flowers 
above  the  head  of  the  spectator.  The  doubling  also 
serves  to  retain  the  flowers  on  the  plant  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Greenhouse  temperature  suits  it 
very  well,  but  is  makes  the  best  growth  when  started 
in  a  stove  and  then  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  when  showing  bloom.  The  variety 
seems  to  differ  little  if  in  any  way  from  D.  suaveolens 
except  in  the  doubling  of  the  flowers. 


A  CARPETED  ROSE  BORDER. 

I  have  a  Rose  border  with  three  rows  of  plants  all 
dwarfs,  some  being  worked  on  the  Manetti  and  the 
others  on  their  own  roots.  They  have  occupied 
their  present  position  for  several  years,  and  every 
spring  after  the  border  is  forked  over  an  uniform 
crop  of  Mignonette  springs  up.  The  plants  are 
thinned  to  about  6  in.  or  more  apart,  and  so  form 
a  most  agreeable  carpeting  to  the  border  when  the 
Roses  have  passed  their  best.  A  good  quantity  of 
this  sweet-scented  annual  is  used  for  the  house,  and 
we  always  keep  the  bushes  free  from  it  by  cutting 
around  them  or  pulling  up  the  Mignonette  if  too 
close.  It  seeds  itself,  and  is  very  little  trouble  to  us, 
as  if  it  gets  too  near  the  Box  edging  we  simply  take  the 
shears  and  go  along  it.  The  border  is  very  agree¬ 
able  all  the  summer  months,  and  has  a  neat,  tidy 
appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  its  delightful  fragrance. 
— T.  W. 


SCABIOSA  OAUCASICA  AMCENA. 

This  variety  is  characterised  by  its  broad  deeply 
■tri-parted  rays,  with  the  obovate  segments  still 
further  incised  or  cut.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  light- 
blue.  The  plant  generally  flowers  about  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  type,  but  the  unusually  wet 
summer  seems  to  have  caused  a  second  growth 
which  is  now  flowering,  thus  greatly  prolonging  the 
season.  The  flower  heads  are  also  of  large  size  and 
the  rays  have  a  crisped  appearance,  The  plant  is  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  and  the  long  flower  stalks  as 
well  as  the  durability  of  the  flowers  themselves 
render  it  a  suitable  subject  for  mixing  with  other  cut 
flowers  in  the  filling  of  flower  stands  and  vases. 
Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  division  either  in 
autumn  or  in  spring. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  CLEANINGS. 


Maxillaria  grandiflora. 

Late  summer  and  autumn  is  the  season  during 
which  this  keeps  up  the  best  display,  but  like  several 
other  allied  kinds  it  may  flower  at  different  periods. 
On  a  casual  inspection  it  bears  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  M.  venusta,  but  it  holds  its  head  more  erect 
and  the  sepals  are  shorter,  stiffer  and  less  drawn  out 
to  a  point.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  of  a  deep- 
brown,  the  interior  is  blotched  with  crimson,  and  the 
terminal  lobe  varies  from  bright  yellow  to  pale  lemon. 
The  papillae  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  crest  is  less 
conspicuous  than  in  M.  venusta,  and  the  odour  is  not 
so  strong  although  still  distinctly  perceptible.  In  the 
morning,  however,  it  is  much  stronger,  and  agreeable. 
The  peduncles  are  of  good  length  and  one  flowered, 
and  that  combined  with  the  erect  habit  of  the  flower 
renders  the  plant  a  suitable  subject  to  grow  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Paraguayan  Andes  and  Peru,  but  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Flowering  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  in  a  cool, 
north  aspect  house  along  with  the  large  batch  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  which  is  grown  there. 

Rhynchostylis  ccelestis. 

The  plant  here  named  is  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction  supposed  to  be  from  Moulmein,  and  is 
best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Saccola- 
bium  coeleste.  It  has  the  habit  of  Saccolabium 
curvifolium,  but  is  altogether  different  in  colour. 
The  chief  distinction  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Saccolabium  is  that  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  short  but  wide  and 
laterally  compressed  spur  ;  this  portion  is  brought 
into  that  position  by  the  well-marked  curvature  of 
the  claw.  The  raceme  stands  erect  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  varies  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
are  of  fair  average  size,  and  white,  with  sky-blue  tips 
to  the  sepals,  petals  and  lip,  which  give  to  the  whole 
a  charming  appearance,  quite  unique  in  its  way. 
The  sides  of  the  compressed  spur  are  also  tinted  with 
the  same  lively  hue.  The  best  method  of  growing  it 
is  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof,  so  that  it  may 
enjoy  a  good  amount  of  light  to  ripen  the  rigid 
channelled  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  very  compact, 
requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  space  for  its 
accommodation.  It  requires  stove  temperature,  but 
evidently  offers  no  more  difficulty  in  its  cultivation 
than  the  other  species,  and  flowers  at  various  times 
of  the  year.  We  saw  it  in  fine  condition  recently  in 
the  collection  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Lycaste  Cobbiana. 

In  general  appearance  the  flowers  of  this  Lycaste 
resemble  those  of  L.  Barringtonise,  but  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  leaves  totally  different.  The  leaves 
of  the  last  named  are  elliptic  and  very  broad,  while 
those  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  narrowly  lan¬ 
ceolate,  almost  membranous  in  texture,  and  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  length.  The  pseudobulbs  are  oblong  and 
furrowed  along  both  faces.  The  oblong  sepals  are 
greenish,  the  petals  and  the  lip  white ;  the  latter  is 
fringed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  of 
L.  Barringtoniae,  L.  costata,  and  others  of  that 
type.  Probably  it  flowers  at  different  seasons 
according  to  treatment  and  the  time  that  the  newly- 
made  pseudobulbs  ripen.  Orchids  in  bloom  are  not 
particularly  numerous  at  present,  and  the  Lycaste 
under  notice  is  the  more  acceptable  from  the  fact  of 
it  adding  to  the  variety  in  Orchid  houses.  We 
noted  a  plant  of  it  in  the  collection  of  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Platyclinis  filiformis. 

The  most  delicate,  elegant,  and  attractive  species  of 
Platyclinis  is  that  here  named.  Others  have  larger 
flowers,  but  their  colours  are  less  decided,  even 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  lip 
is  orange,  or  at  least  several  shades  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  flower.  The  species  are  best  known 
amongst  growers  under  the  name  of  Dendrochilum.  A 
large  plant  flowering  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  bears  sixty  fully  developed  racemes  of 
bloom,  and  speaks  favourably  of  the  treatment  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young.  The  flower  stems  are  naturally  very  slender, 
and  the  flowers  are  gracefully  suspended  as  if  the 
scape  was  unable  to  support  them  in  an  erect 
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position.  They  are  beautifully  arranged  on  a  two- 
ranked  spike,  and  being  of  a  uniform  yellow  resemble 
filigree  work.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  like  the  rest 
of  the  species;  deliciously  scented,  and  coming  into 
bloom  as  they  do  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
summer,  should  act  as  an  inducement  for  every 
Orchid  grower  to  possess  it.  The  species  is  usually 
considered  more  difficult  to  grow  satisfactorily  than 
P.  glumacea  or  P.  Cobbianaf  but  evidently  there  is 
no  leason  why  it  should  be  so. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  August  25^.— The  leading 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  Dahlias 
In  their  various  forms,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  fruit  and 
other  subjects.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  KeKvay  eft  Son,  Langport,  for  a 
large  and  showy  collection  of  Gladioli  and  some 
Marigolds.  A  collection  of  Pompon,  Cactus,  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  single  Dahlias  in  great  variety'  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  as  well  as  soma 
plants  in  pots,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farn- 
ham,  was  accorded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
collection  of  show  Dahlias  in  fine  condition.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
gardener  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  for  cut  flowers  of  border  Carnations  and 
also  plants  in  pots.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell&  Sons,  Swan- 
ley,  exhibited  Cactus  Dahlias  and  double  flowers  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  for  which  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  fine  exhibit 
of  varieties  of  Lilium  longiflorum.  A  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  for  a  fine  lot  of  Pompon,  Cactus 
and  show  Dahlias  in  variety.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  for  Cactus 
Dahlias  set  up  in  wire  stands  with  Moss.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  fine  stand  of  Lilium  Wallichianum 
superbum.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
some  Conifers  and  flowering  shrubs.  Asters  and 
perennial  Sunflowers  were  brought  up  from  the 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  Liliums,  Dahlias, 
and  Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.-  Ware, 
Tottenham.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Quarterman,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  for  a  collection 
of  thirty-six  species  and  varieties  of  Oaks.  Some 
stands  of  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  Raw¬ 
lings,  Romford,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame.  Orchids 
were  by  no  means  numerously  represented,  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.  having  a  few  plants;  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  a  few ;  cut  flowers  or  plants  were 
shown  by  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  J.  Quarterman,  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Horsham, 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  by  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  (by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  by  R.  J.  Measures, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Simpkins),  Camberwell,  and 
by  M.  S.  Cook,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore), 
Kingston  Hill.  The  Wedding  Flower  (Iris  Robin- 
soniana)  Avas  brought  up  from  Kew.  Some  prizes 
were  offered  for  Gladioli  grown  by  amateurs,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage, 
Ashford,  was  awarded  a  First  Prize  for  nine  varieties 
of  Gandavensis.  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Taunton,  received  a  First  for  eighteen  varieties 
and  likewise  for  twelve. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  collection 
of  Peaches  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Burton  &  Son, 
Bexley  Heath.  Some  baskets  of  early  Apples  were 
shown  by  W.  Roupell,  Esq.. Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell 
Park.  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon 
House,  by  Miss  Sullivan  (gardener,  Mr,  Wilson), 
Fulham,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  gardener  to  R. 
Burrell,  Esq.,  Westly  Hall,  Bury'  St.  Edmunds, 
Some  dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Fruits  of  Prunus 
Pisardi  were  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural. — No  matter  what 
date  is  fixed  for  this  meeting,  the  day  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  wet.  This  year  the  rain  held  off  during 
the  day,  but  towards  evening  the  usual  weather  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  receipts  suffered, 
the  returns  being  about  /50  behind  last  year's.  This 
for  a  cathedral  city  means  much  more  serious  a 
deficit  than  in  some  of  the  midland  or  northern 
manufacturing  centres,  where  a  matter  of  a  £iod 


more  or  less  doesn't  affect  them.  From  the  main 
point  of  view,  however,  the  show  was  an  unqualified 
success,  far  surpassing  in  quality,  all  round,  any 
former  effort.  There  have  been  larger  entries  for 
specimen  plants,  and  when  Mr.  James  Lawless  and 
Mr.  Ben  Cleave  used  to  show  there  was  many  a  sharp 
tussle  for  the  victory ;  but  this  show,  which  excelled 
in  all  other  (respects,  was  not  behind  in  specimens, 
for  Mr.  Brocks’  first  prize  lot  was  a  most  creditable 
collection.  More  especially  was  this  the  case 
because,  practically,  the  identical  plants  had  been 
shown  at  Taunton  the  week  before.  One  or  two  of 
his  specimens,  notably  his  Bougainvillea,  were  not 
in  the  pink  of  perfection.  In  foliage' plants,  in  which 
he  was  again  first,  his  position  was  much  stronger, 
for  in  this  class  he  won  handsomely  with  a  very  fine 
lot  indeed.  The  Rev.  Hamilton-Gell  was  second  to 
Mr.  Brock  both  in  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and 
showed  a  very  useful  lot  of  specimens.  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  features  in  the  show  were  the 
groups  for  effect,  which,  besides  being  a  long  way 
ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  seen  in  Exeter  before, 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  particularly  effective  and 
brilliant.  In  the  first  prize  group,  Mr.  Brock's 
again,  the  groundwork  was,  to  some  extent,  covered 
with  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Adiantums,  dwarf  Calad- 
iums,  and  such  like,  while  standing  out  were  Humea 
elegans,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tuberoses,  Gladiolus 
of  the  Gandavensis  varieties,  and  some  fine  spray 
flowering  plants,  the  centre  and  crown  being  com¬ 
posed  of  Bamboos,  Cocos  Wedelliana,  and  some 
other  light  Palms.  It  was  a  most  artistic  production, 
and  was  really  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  seen  at  this  show.  The  Rev.  Hamilton- 
Gell’s  second  prize  lot  was  good,  but  failed  in  not 
being  bright  enough  ;  but  for  the  want  of  colour  it 
was  a  very  fine  group.  Colonel  Pepper’s  was  too 
squat  altogether  and  not  well  balanced  ;  in  fact  it 
was  but  an  indifferent  third.  In  the  smaller  groups, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Sims  was  as  good  as  could  be  wished,  the 
arrangement  being  light  and  easy.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Richards  came  in  a  good  second  with  an  exceedingly 
pretty  group. 

The  competition  for  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son’s 
Silver  Cup  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  brought  out 
a  strong  array  of  talent,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
if  the  winning  collection  would  have  been  second  at 
any  competition  in  England  or  Scotland,  Duke  of 
Albany  Peas,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Perfection 
Tomato,  Satisfaction  Potato,  Lyon  Leek,  New  Inter¬ 
mediate  Carrot,  and  so  on,  were  his  stand-by’s,  all 
fine  varieties,  well  grown,  well  finished,  and  well 
shown.  The  winner  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Erie  Drax,  of 
Sherborne,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  third 
time  in  succession  he  has  been  the  victor  in  this  class. 
Sir  J.  W.  Kelk,  of  Marlborough,  was  second,  and 
received  an  extra  prize  for  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  collection.  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  of  Blandford, 
was  third.  Potatos  were  a  keenly  contested  class, 
and  some  wonderfully  fine  tubers  were  shown.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  Potatos  was  a  dish  of  a  new 
variety,  named  "  Prodigious,”  to  be  sent  out  next 
year  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter. 
It  certainly  must  be  an  extraordinary  cropper,  for  it 
seems  that  in  order  to  show  that  dish  one  of  five 
rows  planted  was  dug,  and  while  five  pounds  seeded 
the  five  rows — a  pound  to  a  row — a  single  row 
yielded  105  lbs.  of  sound  potatos. 

m  — 

QaesTions  sud  aoshjgra 

Grapes  Shanking. — West :  The  Vines  are  starving 
for  the  want  of  water — hence  the  shanking.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  showing  you  have  not  given  them 
half  enough.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Your  border 
should  not  be  wanting  in  potash  yet,  but  when  it 
does  wood  ashes  will  supply  it. 

Foreign  Seeds. — A .  C.  :  The  packet  No.  1  con¬ 
tained  one  unopened  flower  bud  of  a  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  probably  E.  globulus.  It  is  useless 
therefore  to  expect  seedlings  from  it.  The  other  two 
are  evidently  the  same  thing.  The  seeds  in  No.  3 
being  best  ripened  are  therefore  fit  for  sowing.  If 
the  two  are  not  identical  they  are  closely  allied 
species  of  the  natural  order  of  Asclepiadeas,  to  which 
the  well  known  Stephanotis  belongs.  Nos.  2  and  3 
should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  stove  temperature. 
They  might  possibly  keep  good  till  spring,  but  you 
need  not  wait  till  then,  providing  you  have  a  stove  or 
pit  with  a  good  command  of  fire  heat. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum  and  Insects. — Gifford: 
The  leaves  of  Eranthemum  you  sent  us  were 
swarming  with  a  small  colourless  mite  which  we  have 
frequently  found  on  many  different  plants  in  hot¬ 
houses.  They  are  most  frequent  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  but  may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 


upper  surface.  They  are  very  destructive,  producing 
a  different  effect  on  various  plants,  but  most  fre¬ 
quently  causing  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  to  become 
brown,  and  often  curled  up  at  the  margin  as  if 
scorched  with  heat.  Badly  affected  plants  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  and  burned  unless  the 
specimens  be  scarce,  when  it  might  be  advisable  to 
clean  them  in  order  to  get  cuttings  for  propagation. 
The  plants  you  wish  to  clean  and  preserve  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides  and  thoroughly  syringed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  or  soft 
soap  with  which  a  quantity  of  flour  of  sulphur  has 
been  mixed.  Some  growers  also  succeed  in  curing 
their  plants  by  syringing  with  soot  water.  Put  the 
soot  in  a  bag  and  drop  it  in  a  pail  of  water  to  be  used. 
After  allowing  to  steep  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  syringe  the  plants  with  the  clear  water.  A 
second  syringing  may  be  necessary  after  a  few  days, 
if  any  of  the  mites  are  still  alive. 

Melons  Dying. — Gifford :  We  examined  what  loam 
we  could  find,  and  it  presented  nothing  to  find ’fault 
with.  The  paper  in  which  it  was  enclosed  had 
become  undone  in  passing  through  the  post,  making 
the  specimens  you  sent  us  very  dirty.  The  seedling 
melon  was  rather  dried  up,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
any  insects  that  might  have  been  upon  them  had 
mostly  dropped  off.  As  we  suspected,  however,  there 
were  some  mites  upon  them  similar  to  those  on  Eran¬ 
themum  pulchellum,  and  we  do  not  doubt  they  areone 
and  the  same  thing.  As  you  packed  both  specimens 
in  the  box,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  mites  could 
have  travelled  from  one  to  the  other.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  destroying  both 
the  plants  named.  We  also  found  some  pupa  cases 
of  a  fly  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Melon,  and  which 
were  probably  those  of  an  Aleyrodes.  Your  houses 
are,  no  doubt,  infested  with  the  mite,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do,  is  to  use  the  insecticides  above 
mentioned  until  the  enemy  is  eradicated.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome,  and  attacks  numerous  species 
of  plants,  doing  them  great  harm. 

Tomatos  Diseased.— Wm.  Duncan :  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  specimens,  both  leaves  and 
stems,  which  you  have  sent  us,  and  find  very  little,  if 
anything,  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  about  them. 
Two  small  spots  on  the  leaves  were  all  that  had  any 
appearance  of-  disease.  The  box  having  been 
smashed  in  coming  through  the  post,  the  leaves 
were  considerably  bruised,  but  the  withered 
patches  on  them  were  simply  the  result  of  natural 
decay.  The  patches  were  subtransparent,  and  conse¬ 
quently  gave  evidence  that  there  was  no  fungus  in 
them.  The  stems  were  also  clean  and  healthy.  The 
thinness  and  softness  of  the  leaves  indicate  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere  with  insuffleiee/  ventilation,  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  suspect  that  they  have  peen  unfruitful  for 
that  simple  reason.  Tomatos  like  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  ventilation,  when  tue  leaves  assume  a 
firm  texture  with  great  thickness,  rough  w'ith  bristly 
hairs.  If  they  are  really  diseased  they  cannot  be 
very  bad,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  more 
evidence  of  it  on  the  specimens  sent. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omega  :  1,  The  Field  Thistle, 
Carduus  arvensis  ;  2,  The  Marsh  Thistle,  Carduus 
palustris  ;  3,  The  Burr  Thistle,  Carduus  lanceolatus, 
The  latter  is  the  Scotch  Thistle  according  to  the 
poet  Burns.  Gifford:  1,  Monarda  fistulosa  rubra; 
2,  Lonicera  flexuosa ;  3,  Gaillardia  aristata  var. 
Catval :  Abies  Veitchii. 

Name  of  Pear. — W.  Davey  :  Seckle. 

Hedge  round  a  Tennis  Lawn.— A.  Russell: 
Much  the  most  satisfactory  plan  w'ould  be,  grub  up 
the  old  hedge,  work  in  some  new  soil  and  well  de¬ 
cayed  manure,  and  plant  something  else.  As  you 
would  like  something  out  of  the  common,  we  w'ould 
suggest  the  broad-leaved  golden  Privet,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  aureum.  It  ought  to  do  well  and  colour 
grandly  in  your  climate.  The  Deodar  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Insects. — R.  C.  :  The  common  Dragon  fly. 

Communications  Received. — R.  M. — S.  &  M. — 
G.  P.  I.—’ W.  D.— A.  O.— C.  L— G.  M.— R.  D.— R. 
G.  W.— T.  W.  N.  O.— J.  Cliff— J.  S.  Reid— R.  L.— 
G.  I.  M.— A,  M.— W.  G.  S. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

Dickson’s  Limited,  Chester.— Dutch  and  other 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — • 
Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. — Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — • 
Dutch,  French,  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — - 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Plants  for  Forcing,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  24 th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  132,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  moderate 
supplies  of  Trifolium  incarnatum,  which  meet  a  ready 
sale  at  hardening  prices.  New  Rape  Seed  is  offering, 
but  samples  show  that  the  quality  is  only  medium. 
New  Ryegrasses  are  being  damaged  by  rain. 
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